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‘ABBAS I, add to the Bibliography: Hans Müller, Die Chronik Julasat at-tawàrib des Qazi Ahmad 
Qumi. Der Abschnitt über Schah *Abbás I., in Akad. der Wiss. und der Lit., Veróffentl. der Oriental. 
Kommission, xiv, Wiesbaden 1964. 

*ADUD aL-DAWLA, |. 11, for al-Makdisi read al-Mukaddasi; l. 13, for al-Makdisi, 499 read al- 
Mukaddasi, 449; l. 21, for Makdisi read Mukaddasi 

AHMADI, add to the Bibliography: Tunca Kortantamer, Leben und Weltbild des altosmanischen 
Dichters Ahmedi wnter besonderer Berücksichtigung seines Diwans, in Islamkundliche Untersuchungen 
xxii, Freiburg 1973. 

AKBAR, add to the Bibliography: Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic culture in the Indian environment, 
Oxford 1964, 167-81; S. A. A. Rizvi, Religious and intellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar’s 
reign, with special reference to Abu 'l-Fasl (1556-1605), New Delhi 1975; A. R. Khan, Chieftains in 
the Mughal empire during the reign of Akbar, Simla 1977. 

BUSTAN, add to Bibliography: James Dickie, The Hispano-Arab garden: its philosophy and func- 
tion, in BSOAS xxxi (1968), 237-48; idem, The Islamic garden in Spain, in The Islamic garden 
(Fourth Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium in the History of Landscape Architecture), Washington D.C. 
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DHO ’L-HIMMA, add to the Bibliography: Udo Steinbach, Dat al-Himma. Kulturgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zu einem arabischen Volksroman, Wiesbaden 1972. 

AL-DJAZARL, 1. 5, for at Wasit read outside Damascus 

Add to the Bibliography: Donald P. Little, Introduction to Mamlik historiography, Wiesbaden 1970, 
53-7; U. Haarmann, Quellenstudien zur frühen Mamlukenseit, Freiburg 1969, 12-60, 92-116; the 
same, Edition de la chronique mamelouke syrienne de Sams ad-Din Muhammad al-Gazari, in BEO 
xxviii (1975); C. Cahen, Addenda sur al-Djazari, in Israel Oriental Studies ii (1972), 144-7; the 
same, Rectificatif, ibidem, iii (1973). 

DJIDJELLI, l. 3, for west read east 

FUTUWWA, l. 2 from bottom, after a‘sha, add xii, 
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HABA, last |. but one before the Bibliography, for Ibn Kunfüdh read Ibn Kunfudh 

AL-HAKIM BI-AMR ALLAH, add to Bibliography: J. van Ess, Chiliastische Erwartungen und die 
Versuchung der Gótllichkeit. Der Kalif al-Hákim (386-411 H.), in Abh. der Heidelberger Akad. der 
Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Kl. (1977), 2. Abhandlung. 

HANSALIYYA, read Hansaliyya throughout the article. 

AL-HILLI, 1. 20, for 638/1240-1, died 726/1326 read 602/1205, died 676/1277 

IBN at-ASH‘ATH, add to Bibliography: Redwan Sayed, Die Revolte des Ibn al-AS‘at und die 
Koranleser. Ein Beitrag zur Religions- und Sozialgeschichte der frühen Umayyadenzeit, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau 1977. 
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IBN AL-DJAWGZI, |. 5, for 510/1126 read 511/1116 
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IBN KHALDON, |. 2, for 732-84/1332-82 read 732-808/1332-1406 

IBN SHUHAYD, add to Bibliography: a new edition of his poetry by James Dickie, El Diwan de 
Ibn Suhayd al-Andalusi 382-426 H = 992-1035 C, Cordova 1975. 

AL-IKHWAN, 1. 10 from bottom, instead of Ribàni read Raybàni 

ILYASIDS, add to Bibliography: C. E. Bosworth, The Banu Ilyas of Kirman (320-57/932-68), in 
Iran and Islam. In memory of the late Vladimir Minorsky, ed. C. E. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 
107-24; A. H. Morton, A dirham of Muhammad b. Ilyas of Kirmán, in Iran. Journal of the British 
Inst, of Persian Studies xv (1977), 152-6. 

IMAN, l. 16 from below, for Cairo n.d., i, 327 read Cairo n.d., i, 320-5 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, |. 15 from bottom, for M. A. Djinah read M. A. Jheena 
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IRAN, ll. 8-12, for the senience Consequently ... that city read Consequently, when Iranian troops 
on three separate occasions attempted to recapture Hardt, Britain either despatched armies to 
prevent them (1837; 1856), or exerted diplomatic pressure to secure their withdrawal (1852). 
ISLAM, add io Bibliography: H. Rizzitano, Islam, Aslama and Muslim, Upsala 1949, and D. Z. M. 
Baneth, What did Muhammad mean when he called his religion “Islam”; the original meaning of 
aslama and iis derivatives, in Israel Oriental Studies, i (1971), 183-90. 
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188*, ISMAÁ-IL I, add io the Bibliography: E. Glassen, Die frühen Safawiden nach Qazi Ahmad Qumi, in 
Islamkundliche Untersuchungen v, Freiburg 1970. 
369*, KADARIYYA, I, 1, for der read under 
371%, 1. 18 from bottom, for his read the latter’s; 1. 12 from bottom, for they read the anti-Kadarites; l. 5 
from bottom, for Abii ‘Ubayd’s read Amr b. *Ubayd's 
371», second paragraph, I. 3, for the Hadiths speak read the Hadith quoted above speaks 
372%, Bibliography, |. 23: for *Abd-al'aziz read *Abdal'aziz; ll. 24 and 27, for 1973 read 1974 
379, aL-KADIRI, Ani ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. AL-TAYYIB, add to the Bibliography: al-Kàdiri's 
Lamhat al-bahdja al-*aliyya ft ba*d ahl al-nisba al-Sikilliyya has been published by U. Rizzitano, 
Un trattatello di storia dinastica sui “Siciliani” di illustre discendenza nel Marocco, in Mélanges 
Islamologiques, iii, Cairo 1957, 85-127. 
P. 388, KADJAR, ll 2-3, change the genealogical tree so as to make Muhammad Hasan, not Muhammad 
Husayn, the father of Aka Muhammad and his brothers. 

P. 411%, KAFIRISTAN, add to Bibliography: S. Jones, An annotated bibliography of Nuristan (Kafiristan) 
and the Kalash Kafirs (Chitral), in Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-Fil. Med., 
xli/III, xliiifI (Copenhagen 1966-9); K. Jettmar (ed.), Cultures of the Hindukush. Selected papers 
from the Hindu-Kush cultural conference held at Moesgård 1970, in Beiträge zur Südasien-Forschung, 
Südasien-Institut, Heidelberg (Wiesbaden 1974). 

P. 4555, After article KAHWA add: KAHYA [see KETKHUDA]. 

KAHYA or DJENAZE HASAN PASHA, I. 1, for Kahya read Kahya 

5094, KALIMANTAN, afier Supplement add s.v. BORNEO. 

511%, AL-KALKASHANDI, add to Bibliography: Mustafa al-Shak‘a, al-Usil al-adabiyya fi Subh al-a*shá, 
Beirut 1971; Ahmad ‘Izzat ‘Abd al-Karim, ed., Abu 'I-CAbbás al-Kalkashandi wa-kitabuhu Subh 
al-a‘sha (collection of essays), Cairo 1973. 

532%, KANAT, I, In IRAN, add to the Bibliography: C. Braun, Teheran, Marrakesch und Madrid, Bonn 1974, 

610%, aL-KARAKI, add to the Bibliography: M. T. Danishpazhih, Yak parda az zindigani-yi Shah Tahmasb 
Safawi, in Madjalla-yi Danishkada-yi Adabiyyat wa-‘Ulim-i Insani-yi Mashhad, vii (1972), 967-75. 

616-6172 KARAMAN, read Karam4n throughout. 

619-625 KARAMAN-OGHULLARI (KarAmAnips), read Karaman-oghullarl and Karamanids through- 
out. 

6295, AL-KARASTOUN, Bibliography, ll. 10-12, for K. Jaouiche ... (Paris doctoral thesis, 1972) read 
K. Jaouiche, Le livre du Qarasfiun de T'übit ibn Qurra. Étude sur l'origine de la notion de travail et du 
calcul du moment statique d'une barre homogène, Leyden 1976 

669^, KARRÁMIYYA, add to Bibliography: J. Chabbi, Remarques sur le développement historique des 
mowvements ascétiques eL mystiques au. Khurasan. IIIe|IX* siécle-IV*|X* siecle, in SI xlvi (1977), 
5:72. 

7065, KASHKAY, for additional bibliography on this tribe, see the Bibliography to BISÀT, 3. Tribal 
rugs, in the Supplement. 

. 721-2, KASIM-1 ANWAR, instead of Kasim-i Anwar read Kasim-i Anwar throughout the article. 

730%, AL-KASR aL-SAGHIR, add to the Bibliography: G. Gozalbes Busto, Datos para la historia de Alkazar 
Seguer, in Cuad. de la Bibl. esp. de Tetuan, xii (Dec. 1975), 55-77. 

746, KATABAN, l. 28 from bottom, between Wadi and but insert There exists a text (RES 3958) dealing 
with a Sabaean farm in the Wadi, 

747%, ll, 15-16, after Somewhat further add south 

7485, 1. 27 from bottom, for verb-system read verb-stem 

777^, KAWAR, l. 5, instead of 1-54 read i, 54 

794%, KAWMIYYA, Section vi, end of the Bibliography, instead of (F. Roprnson) read (FRANCIS ROBIN- 
SON) 

834%, KAYS ‘AYLAN, Section Kays AND YAMAN IN THE OTTOMAN PERIOD, end of the first alinea, add 
(Ep.) 

8705, KELEK, Bibliography, add J. Henninger, Zur Verbreitung des Schlauchflosses, in Anthropos xxxv- 

. xxxvi (1940-1), 975. 

893^, KESRIYE, add to the Bibliography: V. D. Demetriades, ‘H Kevtptxh xat Autixh Maxedovia 
nate tòv ’EOeyià Toeceurh, Salonica 1973. 

916», KHAKSAR, add to the Bibliography: Shan Muhammad, Khaksar Movement in India, Meerut 1973. 

950%, KHALIFA, 1. 43, for Tankih read Tankih; 1. 50, for Khalf read Khalaf 

9524, Il. 26-27 of Bibliography, for Beitráge zur. Kenntnisse der dgypt. Derwischordens read Beitrdge zur 
Kenntnis eines ágyptischen Derwischordens 

952^, ll. 3 and 7, for al-Halawàni read al-Halwani 

991^, KHALWATIYYA, 1. 2, for ‘Umar read Yahya; |. 24 from below, for al-Kastamüni read Kastamini 

992%, 1. 6 from below, for Sakar read Sahar 

9935, 1l. 3, for Warrádihi read Wurrádihi 

993%, add to Bibliography: Yüsuf b. Yafküb, Menakib-i Tarikat-i ‘Aliyye-yi Khalwetiyye, Istanbul 1290/ 

1873. 
. 11718, KHAZAF, add io the Bibliography, section China and Islam": Y. Crowe, Early Islamic pottery and 
China, in Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, xlii, London 1978. 
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CONTINUATION 


IRAN 
i.—GEOGRAPHY 

1. The geological background: The align- 
ments of Iran’s principal topographic features, rep- 
resented by the Kühhà-yi Alburz and the Zagros 
Chain, are west to east and north-west to south-east, 
respectively. In broad context, the Alburz is a contin- 
uation of the European Alpine structures, while the 
Zagros chain has been linked through Cyprus with 
the Dinaric Alps (Fisher, 1956). The structure of the 
mountain rim of the country has been influenced 
strongly by tectonic movements which have not only 
caused considerable folding, giving rise to the moun- 
tain ridges, but have also resulted in overthrusting 
of the anticlines and complex step-faulting, particu- 
larly in the east and north-east. Lying between the 
two mountain systems of the north and south is the 
block of the central Iranian plateau, though even here 
large areas have been affected by the powerful 
movements which created the Alpine Himalayan 
orogenic systems. 

Structural characteristics have an appreciable 
influence on the extreme regionalism of Iran. The 
Caspian basin may be regarded as a down-faulted 
area in sharp contrast to the adjaceut main Alburz 
range, itself discerned as a main northern range, a 
southern range or Anti-Alburz (Riviére, 1934) with 
an internal tertiary basin between the two. The 
Zagros exhibits two structurally characteristic regions 
including the area of large-scale over-thrusting, as 
exemplified in the zone between *Ali Güdarz and 
Shahr-i Kurd, and the area of lower altitude, where 
elongated anticlines and synclines are arranged in 
sub-parallel lines as for example around Do Gunbadan 

The main period of earth movements has been 
established for the Alburz and the north-east region 
as belonging to the pre-Cretaceous era, when the 
permocarboniferous beds were widely affected. Fur- 
ther movement began in post-Eocene times and con- 
tinued through to the end of the Miocene, while the 
close of the Cretaceous saw increased volcanic ac- 
tivity. The major period of folding is attributed to 
the Pliocene, especially the late Pliocene (Gansser, 
1955). The Zagros was influenced considerably by 
epeirogenic movements dated to Paleozoic and early 
Mesozoic times with orogenic disturbances beginning 
in the Upper Cretaceous (Lees and Richardson, 
1940). Prolonged folding in the late Miocene and 
Pliocene saw the emergence of elongated anticlines 
and synclines compressed against the resistant 
Arabian Shield. 

2. Location and frontiers: Covering some 
164 million hectares, Iran stretches from Bazargan (39° 
20’ N-44° 20’ E) in the north-west to Sarakhs (36° 30’ 
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N-61° 10’ E) in the north-east and from Abàdàn 
(30° 20’ N-48° 15’ E) in the south-west to Gvatar 
(25° 05’ N-61° 30’ E) in the extreme south-east. 

The land frontiers of Iran total approximately 
4,400 kilometres much of which is aligned along nat- 
ural features and the subject of established inter- 
national agreements with the notable exception of 
the Shatt al-‘Arab boundary with ‘Irak. The 460- 
kilometre border with Turkey runs south from the 
Rüd-i Aras through the eastern foothills of the Büyük 
Agri Dagi and thence roughly along the watershed 
between the Rezà?iyeh basin and the Van Golü basin. 
Of the goo-kilometre frontier with ‘Irak, the northern 
section follows the watershed of the Zagros and then 
the low-lying foothills of Mesopotamia before cutting 
across on arbitrary alignments to the Shatt al-‘Arab 
upstream of the confluence with the Rüd-i Karan. 
Iran's border with the U.S.S.R. in Adharbaydjan is 
coincident with the Rüd-i Aras over much of its 
length except for the eastern extremity, where from 
approximately 48? E it swings southwards through 
the Dasht-i Moghàn to the foothills of the Küh-i 
Tàlish, which it follows to the Rüd-i Astara which 
forms the boundary to the Caspian Sea (Daryà-yi 
Mázandaràn). The Trans-Caspian border with the 
U.S.S.R. follows the line of the Rüd-i Atrak up- 
stream from the Caspian Sea to the confluence with 
the Rüd-i Sümbàr and then crosses the Kopet Dàgh 
to arc round to the Hari Rüd along the north facing 
slopes of the northern Alburz ridges including the 
Golül Dàgh and the Küh-i Hazàr Masdjed. Although 
the Irano-Afghan border runs south along the Hari 
Rid over the first section of its 800 kilometres 
length, the rest of the boundary is more arbitrarily 
aligned, traversing the inland drainage sumps east 
of the Kayin-Birdjand highlands and the western rim 
of the Dasht-i Na Umid before cutting east through 
the Daryateh Sistan to include much of the lowland 
around the Daryàceh  Hàmün-i Sabari before 
swinging south-west towards Zàhidàn. After following 
the watershed of the hill range east of Zahidan, the 
frontier with Pakistan is coincident with the Tahlab 
Rid south to the Hamin-i Mashgel. Thereafter the 
frontier trends more or less due south with an 
abutment eastwards to take in the valley of the 
Rid-i Mashgel as far as Kthak, from whence it 
swings south-west, in parts along tributaries of the 
Nehang Rad, to the coast of the Gulf of Oman at 
the Khalidj-i Gvatar. 

3. Physical geography: The heartland of Iran 
is regarded by geographers as a plateau defined in the 
north by the Alburz system and to the south-west 
and south by the Zagros Mountains, though con- 
tinuing eastwards into Afghanistan without firm 
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delineation. This vast triangular plateau is far from 
homogeneous and includes not only the extensive 
desert lands of the Dasht-i Kavir and Lüt but also 
large, though discontinuous, areas of well watered 
and fertile soils lying between the enclosing moun- 
tains and the desert basins which are the centres of 
the introspective drainage systems. Whereas the 
great deserts contain few, if famous, settlements, 
many of the country's richest agricultural areas are 
located in the lands bordering the plateau, including 
among others the Dasht-i Kazvin, Dasht-i Varamin, 
the extended oases of Mashhad, Sabzavàr, Nishàbür, 
Simnàn, Tehran, Kumm, Yazd and Kirman and the 
rich valleys of Arak and Hamadan. 

The two principal mountain systems add further 
regional diversity. The Alburz Mountains dominate 
the topography of northern Iran even in their 
eastern extensions where many subsidiary ranges give 
rise to local micro-climates and permit specialised 
agricultural activities. No less important, the Zagros 
chain imposes its own regional influences through- 
out its length from Kurdistan to Balitistan, with 
altitudes sufficient in the west and for a considerable 
distance south-east to give rise to reliable orographic 
rainfall capable of supporting forest cover and, in 
places, a rich agriculture. 

Outside the plateau and its surrounding rim lie 
limited but economically significant lowlands in- 
cluding the Caspian Plain, the Turkoman Sahra, the 
inland sumps of the Hari Rid and Rid-i Hirmand 
and the great plain of Khüzistàn. 

In view of the very considerable regional diversity 
of the country, detailed review of the main geo- 
graphic areas is necessary. 

3i. The Plateau: 

(a) The Central deserts: The central deserts of 
Iran fall naturally into two groupings separated by 
the mountain range running from the south-east of 
the highland belt of Khuradsan from Dastgerdan to 
Ardestan, the northern section known as Dasht-i 
Kavir and the southern as Dasht-i Lit. Both areas 
are themselves slit into a series of sub-basins. 
separated by hill ridges, many rising to over 1,500 
metres. Dasht-i Kavir is often presented as a series of 
ten basins (British Admiralty, 1944), the largest 
known as Kavir-i Buzurg, in which the main char- 
acteristics are clayey, salty soils and extremely 
brackish groundwater in parts giving rise to ooze flows 
(Fischer, 1968), namakzar and temporary salt lakes 
(Mostofi, 1970). Most settlements are located on 
higher ground about 1,000 metres in altitude and 
tepresent for the most part staging posts on the 
ancient caravan routes linking northern Khurasan 
and even the Caspian area via Simnàn and Djandak 
(MacGregor, 1871) with Yazd and Isfahàn. Agri- 
cultural life is primarily based on oasis cultivation 
in which the date palm, other fruits and grains and 
fodders play a major role. The supply of dyes for 
the carpet industry, formerly of some importance, is 
now in declíne. Mining for lead and other non-ferrous 
metals retains an albeit smallscale industrial base 
in the Anárak-Nàin area. 

Dasht-i Lüt forms an elongated basin set between 
the Kirmán and the Kàyin-Birdjand highlands and 
contains many complex geographical features, some 
only recently studied (Mostofi, 1970). The so-called 
high northern Lit dies between the Dastgerdan-Yazd 
axis and the Dehük-Nayband-Ráàvar col and is some- 
times taken to include the highlands around Anàrak. 
The southern Lüt or Lüt-i Zangi Abmad is defined 
in the south by the line of the Bam-Zahidan road and 
traditionally and economically excludes NarmAshir, 


the Kirman Desert and Rigàn, though physically this 
zone, extending up to the Küh-i Taftàn, is included 
within the Lüt proper. Among the characteristic 
features of Dasht-i Lit is the extensive namakzar-i 
Shahdad occupying a long trough extending on a 
serpentine 170-kilometre alignment from north-west 
to south-east, though formerly of greater extent 
(Gabriel, 1938). In the shallow centre of the Lit 
adjacent to the namakzar complex fluvial and later 
aeolian erosion has produced areas of spectacularly 
dissected country having much the appearance of 
ruined towns called Shahr-i Lüt. In addition to a 
series of hill, valley and plain areas, of which six 
separate units have been recognised (Mostofi, 1970), 
the other dominating feature of the Lüt is the dune 
mass of the east running from Dih Salm on a NNE- 
SSW axis almost to Kahürak on the Bam-Zahidan 
road and in parts exceeding 80 kilometres in width. 

Production from the region of Dasht-i Liat is 
small and poor communications discourage active 
export of most goods. Agricultural output from the 
oases tends to be subsistence orientated, though 
oranges from Shahdad and dates from Shahdad and 
Dih Salm do find their way to markets in Kirman and 
Birdjand. Mining has more than local importance 
with lead at Nayband, Küh-i Garmàb and Seh Cangi 
and copper at Kal‘a Zari and Kolleha (Bariand et 
al., 1965). 

(b) The plains of the Zagros Slopes: A series of 
fertile plains and basins surround the central deserts 
lying along the north-eastern edge of the Zagros 
Mountains. The most extensive areas are those sur- 
rounding Isfahan, Yazd and Kirman, though many 
other smaller centres exist with prosperous agricul- 
tural bases. Throughout the zone the principal means of 
water supply is the kanát [q.v.}, with river water retain- 
ing local importance especially in the Isfahan region. 
Drainage within the basins is largely internal and a 
number of salt-lake basins altitudinally and physi- 
cally accordant with the Dasht-i Kavir (Fischer, 
1968) stretch from Sirdjan via Gavkhini to Isfahan. 
Outside the namakzar soils are generally deep and 
fertile, supporting a varied agriculture mainly irri- 
gated but with a significant area of dryland grains 
and a rich associated livestock economy. Traditional 
craft industries are still important employers of 
labour in this region, with the hand-made carpets of 
Isfahan, Na?in, Kashan and Kirman accounting for 
a major portion of Iran’s non-oil exports. 

One of the factors permitting the early growth of 
sophisticated urban centres in this area of Iran has 
been the existence of readily accessible and varied 
mineral deposits, particularly the lead-zinc occur- 
rences associated with the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
limestones around Isfahan, Kashan and Yazd and 
orientated with the line of the Zagros overthrusting 
(Bariand, 1965). It is an interesting fact that many 
of the modern mine enterprises in the area repre- 
sent new workings on ancient sites. Copper mining 
also has ancient origins in this area, the deposits 
to the south of Kirman at Kih-i Bahr Asman and 
Tal-i Ma‘dan near Rafsendjan both having been ex- 
ploited at an early date. More recently, the Sar 
Cashma copper deposit has been proved and deve- 
loped. Although iron deposits were not valued so 
highly or subject to such early exploitation as copper, 
iron workings dating from Archemenian times have 
been recorded in this area. Among the largest known 
ironfields in Iran is the magnetite iron bearing area 
around Bafk occurring along the contact lines of the 
grano-dioritic intrusions with the Upper Cretaceous 
sediments. 
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(c) North-West Iran: North-west Iran including 
East and West Adhàrbáydjàn, Kurdistàn and 
Hamadàn with its geological continuation through 
the regions of Malàyer, Golpàyegàn, Shahrezà and 
Balücistàn is considered at the present time to be an 
integral part of central Iran. The area was intensely 
folded and faulted during the Alpine orogeny and 
intrusive processes, localised metamorphism and 
widespread volcanism are characteristic throughout 
the zone. Despite the underlying geological simi- 
larities, the north-west remains geographically 
distinct from the areas further east. Topographically, 
the area has been likened to a series of irregular 
tablelands (Fisher, 1968), where altitudes attain 
between 4,811 metres in the main peak of the Sapalan 
Dàgh, 3,700 metres in Küh-i Sahand and 3,306 metres 
in the Kih-i Boz Ghish. Drainage of the north-west 
area is intricate in pattern. The Rüd-i Aras drains the 
north-flowing tributaries running from the Kareh 
Dagh and the Biiyiik Agri Dagi as well as the Khiy 
and Ardabil basins. Much of the south-west of the 
area is drained by the tributaries of the Rid-i 
Zandjanéay, which eventually joins the Kizil Uzon 
and the Safid Rid system. Other radial drainage lines 
include those streams west of Mahàbàd which link 
in the Áb-i Zàb, cross the *Iráki frontier, and link 
with the Zab al-Asfal. Introspective drainage in 
Western Adharbaydjan centres on the Daryaceh-i 
Reza’iyeh fed by the Zarineh Rid and Simineh Rid 
from the south and the Adji Cay from the east. 

Adharbdydjan is among the better watered areas of 
Iran and average annual rainfall at Tabriz is 285.6 
millimetres, though the surrounding highlands 
receive heavier rainfall, much of it in the form of 
winter snows. Dryland grain cultivation is possible 
over large areas and deciduous fruits are universally 
important together with the vine and almond. 
Irrigated culture is found throughout the region, with 
the most productive areas located in the major river 
valleys around the towns of Ardabil, Khiy, Mahabad, 
Miyàneh, Rezà'iyeh, Tabriz and Zandjan, where 
soils are rich and deep and where some shelter is 
available from harsh winds, frosts and prolonged 
snow cover. 

Adharbaydjan is extremely mineral rich in two 
main areas including the Ahar-Gülàn-Marand area, 
where large and medium scale deposits of lead-zinc, 
copper, gold, arsenic and molybdenite exist and the 
southern Adharbaydjan region lying in the Angürnà- 
Takab-Maragheh area, where large and medium-scale 
deposits of lead-zinc, copper, arsenic, gold, bismuth 
and other minerals have been located. Small-scale 
iron fields are worked at Afsháràbàd and Goldjük, 
while lead-zinc and copper deposits are found 
between Zandjan and Firtizabad. 

The southern rim of the central Iranian plateau 
land running south-east from southern Adharbaydjan 
through Kurdistan and Hamadàn to Shahrezà is 
geologically similar to Adharbaydjan, as noted above, 
though here a larger element of Mesozoic and 
Tertiary metamorphism is apparent, especially in 
the Hamadan-Daran belt. The rim takes the form 
of a broken mountain system beginning in the west 
with the Küh-i Cehel Casmeh (3,163 metres) and 
continuing in the Küh-i Alvand (3,548 metres) and 
in Ashfaran Küh (4,176 metres). South-west of 
Nadjafabad the ridge is less distinct. The areas as 
far east as Nadjafabad are agriculturally well- 
endowed with deep soils in the valleys and reliable 
rainfall (Hamadan 385.2 millimetres annual average). 
Both kanát and river water irrigation supplies are 
utilised for sedentary agriculture, especially favoured 


centres for which are Malayer, Arak, Golpayigan, 
* Ali Güdarz and Nadjafabad. Livestock is generally 


important, with a strong transhumant tradition 


affecting mainly the Kurdistàn area. Sizeable mineral 
deposits occur in the area of Mesozoic and Tertiary 
metamorphism and lead-zinc is found at Lakan, Hu- 
saynabad and Darreh Nokreh south-east of Arak 
and at Andjireh, Vidjin, Khaneh Sormeh and Shah- 
kih in the area west and south of Isfahan. 

(d) Balitistan: The mountains of Balidistan, 
formerly regarded as continuations of the main 
Zagros system, are now recognised as a south-east 
limb of the central Iranian zone. To the north, the 
area is clearly defined by the Küh-i Bazmàn which, 
reaching its greatest elevation at 3,489 metres, 
effectively separates the depression of Dasht-i Lüt 
from the Djaz Moriyan Hamin. The mountains of 
Küh-i Bazmàn are made up of extrusive material with 
a series of geologically youthful volcanic peaks domi- 
nating the range. A north-south syncline running 
from north of Iranshahr to the region of Nusratabad 
divides the Küh-i Bazmàn from the Küh-i Taítàn, 
a geologically mixed region, with extrusive igneous 
and metamorphic rock in the area of Küh-i Taftàn 
volcanic peak, a complex zone of ophiolite-radiola- 
rite rocks with ultrabasic masses located west of 
Taftan and a surrounding mass of Cambrian to Pa- 
leogene sedimentaries. Topography throughout the 
region is irregular and mainly above an altitude of 
1,000 metres. In addition to the mountain ridges 
traversing the area, and noted above, two plateaux 
lie to the north and south of the Küh-i Taftan centred 
on Zahidan and Khash, respectively, though the for- 
mer is not endowed with sufficient soil or water 
resources to offer a base for a strong sedentary 
agriculture. The Khash plateau presents a strong 
contrast, with settled cultivation developed over large 


areas dependent upon adequate if not abundant sub- 


terranean water resources and rich and deep soils, 
where grains, fodder crops, vegetables and orchard 
fruits give generally reliable returns (Plan Organi- 
sation 1960). 

Although the Iranian Makràn shows geological 
similarities with western Balüchistàn, intense over- 
thrusting along a roughly west-east alignment has 
given the northern Makràn distinctive topography, 
extremely broken in places and difficult of access 
and agricultural utilisation. Separating the Djaz 
Moriyàn Hàmün from the Makràn is the Küh-i Bashà- 
gerd, the main west-east ridge of which rises to over 
1,500 metres, where the ophiolite-radiolarite areas 
form a more resistant mass than the surrounding 
sedimentaries. Coastal Makràn, beginning from 
Rà's al-Shir in the west and continuing into Pakistan 
in the east, forms yet another distinctive zone of 
relatively regular anticlines and succeeding synclines 
aligned more or less parallel with the coastline. 
The area is pre-eminently one of sedimentaries, geo- 
logically forming a depression zone of which the 
larger part lies below the Gulf of Oman, though the 
regular folding of the anticline structures gives 
coastal Makràn a character much different from other 
major depressions and internal basins in the country. 
Rapid and intensive erosion of the ridges near the 
coast by fast-running north-south streams has dis- 
sected the anticlines into small hill groups of low 
elevation except where the geologic outliers of the 
Cambrian- Paleogene series are exposed to stand out 
as resistant blocks occasionally attaining more than 
1,000 metres in altitude. Despite the occurrence 
of monsoon rainfall in coastal districts and the ex- 
istence of ancient kanát systems, agricultural deve- 
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lopment has been inhibited by the unreliability of 
rainfall, the poor condition of the kanats and, not 
least of all, by the low levels of technical knowledge 
of the predominantly Balüc population in both 
water utilisation and cultivation skills (Spooner, 
1968). 

Lying between the mountain rims of Balitistan 
is the Djàz Moriyàn depression, structurally an inter- 
nal basin and now filled with recent alluvial deposits 
brought from the hills by numerous streams season- 
ally flowing to the centre of the basin where karir 
and swamp lands cover a considerable area. Away 
from the Hāmūn itself, the plains of Bampūr and 
Djiruft, and particularly the latter, offer scope for 
settled agriculture, though geographic isolation and 
preoccupation with livestock herding have been con- 
straints on effective use of available land and water 
resources. Nonetheless, the Bampūr-Irānshahr area 
produces grains, including rice, fodders and tree 
crops utilising kanat water supplies and temporary 
‘bands’ or earth dams across the major drainage 
channels to trap water and silt for cultivation pur- 
poses. Djiruft has been developed in the very recent 
period as a major crop and livestock area under 
government auspices. 

Large deposits of chromite have been located in 
Balücistàn and the adjacent areas between Dàft and 
Djiruft, occurring in the area of ultrabasic rocks 
where magmatic segregation has taken place. The 
most important deposits are established at Shahriyàr 
and Amir, north-east of Minàb, though scattered 
sites as distant as Ábdasht and Khàsh are known. 

(e) The East Persian Highlands: The East Persian 
highland system runs from the Küh-i Surkh south of 
Mashhad and links up with the Küh-i Taftàn in nor- 
thern Balü&istáàn. Küh-i Surkh is separated from the 
hill area to the south by the Great Kavir Fault, 
which arcs across from west to east fading out near 
‘Alamdar. The Kih-i Surkh attains an altitude of 
3,020 metres north-west of Turbat-i Haydari, though 
much of its continuation east in the Küh-i Bizak 
and Kih-i Khvaf rises to over 2,000 metres. South 
of these highlands a large depression forms a west 
to east trough, through the foothills of the highlands 
between Kashmar and ‘Alamdar including the 
Turbat-i Haydari region which act as an intermediate 
zone, where areas of good soils and fair underground 
water resources permit cultivation of grains, vege- 
tables and mixed tree crops. In years of above 
average rainfall, dayun, or dryland, cultivation is 
important and some villagers augment their irrigated 
lands by damming small streams. South of the 
foothills, soils are poor and namakzar formations 
characterise the basin bottom from Kavir-i Namak 
to the Afghàn borders, where marshes are also found. 
Drainage from the Küh-i Bizak, the northern Kayin- 
Birdjand highlands and the Dastgerdàn flows to the 
namakzar formations. 

West-east faulting in the north Kayin-Birdjand 
highlands separates the Kih-i Kalat from Kayinat 
proper by a high col. Gunabad village group and 
its related yaylak, Kakhk, form a relatively pros- 
perous agricultural area on the foothills and north- 
facing slopes of the Küh-i Kalàt reliant on kanat 
water supply. Crustal instability is marked both 
here and in the areas as far south as Birdjand and 
many settlements suffer periodic earthquakes of which 
the last occurred in 1968 affecting Kakhk and 
Ferdaus particularly. 

The Káyin-Birdjand Mountains achieve their great- 
est height in the Kih-i Ahangeran at 2,877 metres, 
while the north-west to south-east ridge east of 


Birdjand also runs for some 100 kilometres at alti- 
tudes above 2,000 metres. Drainage of the highlands 
is to the namakzar in the north and to the small 
western basins and the Dasht-i Lit in the west. 
Southwards the situation is more coinplex and the 
line of the hill ranges and the major streams is 
strongly affected by faulting trending north-west to 
south-east in the south-east sector and north to south 
in the south-west sector, with drainage fed to the 
Daryáéai Hàmün-i Hirmand in the former and to 
the Dasht-i Lit in the latter case. Agriculture in the 
Kayinat and Birdjand is based on kanat, pump and 
earth dam systems with subterranean aquifers re- 
plenished by the irregular, though at times heavy, 
rainfall and snows on the mountain ridges. Some hill 
villages are famous for saffron and vegetable dye 
cultivation on small artficial terraces, and there is 
a considerable export of these products from the re- 
gion to other parts of the country. The southern col 
reaching from the main mountain area around Khisf 
to Nusratabad is faulted to both west and east and 
carries little settlement or cultivation with the ex- 
ception of the lower east-facing slopes around Neh 
which sustain minor pockets of cultivation where 
shelter from the 120-day wind (bád-i sad u-bist rüz) 
is possible. Further west, oasis date palm culture 
is found on the fringes of Dasht-i Lüt. 

(f) The Sistàn Depression: Centring on Zàbul is a 
large depression clearly marked in the east by north- 
south faults and running east to the foothills of the 
Hindu Kush ranges. The principal features of the 
lowland within Iranian territory are the two perma- 
nent lakes of the Hàmün-i Hirmand and Daryaéa-i 
Hàmün-i Sàbari, which seasonally link with the 
Hamün-i Pisak in Afghanistan to form a single 
sweet water lake. The lake is fed by the Rid-i 
Hirmand, having its catchment in Afgnànistàn, 
while drainage is to the south via the Shalak Rüd 
to Giid-i Zarra on the Afghanistan- Pakistan frontier. 
Despite the ample supplies of water available for 
irrigation, settled agriculture is poorly developed, 
not least of all as a result of structural problems 
affecting ownership and tenancy of land in the area 
(Lambton, 1953 and 1969). Distance from urban 
markets and poor roads have also inhibited develop- 
ment, though severe constraints on summer cropping 
are imposed by the bdd-t sad-u-bist raz, which tends 
to have a scorching effect on crops. Main products 
of the area are grains and some vegetables and cotton. 

3.11. The Bordering Mountain Ranges: 

(a) The Alburz: Comprising one of the world’s 
greatest mountain systems, the Küh-i Alburz has an 
average height estimated at 3,100 metres, the highest 
point being the volcanic cone of Küh-i Damàvand 
overlooking Tehran at an altitude of 5,654 metres. 
Although strongly related to Central Iran and affected 
by the faulting and thrusting of the Alpine orogeny, 
the Alburz Mountains were little involved in the phase 
of late Jurassic-early Cretaceous folding. Folding 
intensity decreases appreciably in the northern foot- 
hills of the range (Bariand, 1965). The range carries 
a heavy snow cover through the winter and the north- 
ern slopes attract heavy orographic rainfall through- 
out the year with the seasonal maximum varying with 
altitude. Abundant water maintains a dense and self- 
regenerating forest cover on the north slopes of the 
Alburz above the Caspian Plain, though extremely 
narrow valleys and absence of broad and well- 
watered plains in the intermontane basins has limited 
agricultural life in the mountain areas to small valley 
defiles and terraces. Drainage patterns in the Alburz 
are aligned to the Caspian coast or to the central 
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basins, with streams mainly falling in torrents down 
the deep slopes. A more intricate pattern exists in 
the case of the Safid Rüd, where the north-south 
stream has captured the Kizil Uzon and the Shahrüd 
which occupy an elevated trough in the central basin 
of the Alburz. Land communications across the Al- 
burz are difficult and hazardous even at the present 
time. Except for the Kazvin-Mandjil-Rasht route 
using the Safid Rid gap, all other routes are subject 
to temporary closure in winter as a result of snow- 
blockage, flooding and landslips. The Tehran-Amul 
crossing using the Rüd-i Haràz valley is especially 
notorious in this respect. 

Although the Alburz tend to be of lower altitude 
in the east, there is a large element of geological 
continuity between the main Alburz and the eastern 
ranges of Küh-i Hazàr Masdjid and Küh-i Binàlüd 
than specialists formerly believed, the basic folded 
sedimentaries of the Cambrian to Paleogene of the 
Alburz system giving an underlying unity (Bariand, 
1965). As noted, however, intensity of folding de- 
clines in the northern foothills and has given rise 
to a more regular series of hill ranges and inter- 
vening troughs with topography rather different, 
therefore, from the main Alburz. The main lines of 
drainage run along the central valley lying between 
the northern ranges, including the Küh-i Golül, Küh-i 
Allah Akbar and Kih-i Hazar Masdjid and the south- 
ern ridges of Küh-i Alà Dàgh and Küh-i Binàlüd. 
From a watershed in the Küéàn-Kalàteh area, the 
region is drained westwards by the Rüd-i Atràk and 
its tributaries towards the Turkoman Sahrà, while 
the Kashaf Rüd drains to the south-east joining the 
Hari Rüd north of Garmàb *Aliyà. Livestock herding 
is important in the hill areas of northern Khuràsàn, 
while the major areas of settled agriculture occur 
both in the lower Atrak region and the broad plain 
around Mashhad and in the extended oases of 
Nishabir and Sabzavar. The vast but poorly 
watered and isolated Djuvayn plain supports a 
number of formerly prosperous but now depressed 
villages reliant on kanát and spring water supply for 
agriculture and on livestock herding. 

The Alburz is poorly endowed with minerals com- 
pared to other areas of the country, though explora- 
tion is far from complete. In addition to lead-zinc 
deposits at Donà, Kalàr Dasht, Sarbisheh, Rezaabad 
and Tüyeh, barite is found at Sirà, while small de- 
posits of iron ore have been located at Simnàn. Old- 
established coal workings are still actively exploited 
by addit mining in the high Rüd-i Haràz valley north 
of Polür. East of Damghàn, the Alburz proper offers 
no mineral wealth. The sedimentaries of the central 
Iranian group and the internal Neogene basins 
between Miyàndasht and Nishübür are better endowed, 
with copper deposits at Daman Djala, Buzurg and 
Coghondar Sar and turquoise found in the Nishàbür 
district. 

(b) The Zagros: The Zagros Mountains bound the 
Iranian plateau on the south, running from the Irano- 
‘Iraki border at Kasr-i Shirin to the Tangeh-i Hurmuz. 
A clear boundary marks the break between the Za- 
gros and the plateau on the continuous north-west 
to south-east line of the main Zagros thrust zone which 
runs in a roughly 50-70 kilometre belt. The belt may be 
regarded as the deep central trough of the Zagros basin 
of former times and- exhibits areas of thinbedded red 
cherts containing radiolaria (Harrison, 1968) in the 
west around Kirmànshàh and southern Kurdistan 
and in the east around Niriz. Considerable areas lie 
above 3,000 metres with Zard Küh at some 4,540 
metres and Küh-i Kalar at some 4,300 metres. 


The main Zagros is distinguished from the zone 
of overthrusting and its associated imbricate zone 
(Oberlander, 1965) by a discontinuous major line of 
overthrusting running from slightly south of Kirmàn- 
shah in the north-west to Küh-i Cashma north of 
Minàb in the south-east and including a 200-kilometre 
wide zone taking in the whole of south-west and 
south Iran as far east as Rà's al-Shir with the sole 
exception of the Plain of Khizistan. In the main 
Zagros, conformably laid Cambrian to late Tertiary 
sedimentary rocks have been folded during Plio- 
Pleistocene times into extended parallel folds now 
much eroded and dissected by deep gorges through 
which the major rivers flow to the Persian Gulf in 
a complex longitudinal/transverse pattern. The major 
tivers, all of them perennial, include the Karkha, 
Káàrün, Hendidjàn, Helleh, Mond and Mihràn systems, 
though several small streams make a direct but sea- 
sonal route to the Persian Gulf. 

Although few minerals other than hydrocarbons 
have been found in the main Zagros, oil and gas 
fields abound, especially in the dome formations of 
the Asmari and Cretaceous limestones, which have 
been the basis for the development of the Iranian oil 
industry since the early twentieth century, first in 
the northern fields of Masdjid-i Sulayman and Lali 
and later in the more prolific structures such as 
Agha Djari, Ahwaz, Gaé Saran and Marin further to 
the south. Overlying the Asmari limestone in the 
oilfield zone are the lower Fars beds which contain 
plastic evaporite deposits acting as a seal for the 
oil-bearing structures (Harrison, 1968). 

Despite a relatively heavy and reliable rainfall 
in the area of the western Zagros (Khurramabad, 
504.0 and Shiraz 384.6 milimetres) sedentary agri- 
culture is not well developed except around Shiraz, 
most of the area falling under tribal group herding 
systems of land utilisation. Central government con- 
trol in the area was tenuous until comparatively 
recent years since access was difficult and tribal 
control absolute outside the major towns. The main 
tribal groups occupying this vast area include Kurds, 
Lirs, Bakhtiyari, Kühgilu, Boyer Ahmad and 
Kashkày, all of which are still concerned with trans- 
humant herding, though growing government pres- 
sure on the tribes to settle through enforced security, 
the establishment of agricultural extension services 
and a road construction programme is having some 
effect towards increasing the area under sedentary 
cultivation. Protection of the extensive oak forests 
on the higher ridges and valleys of the Zagros is 
helping to conserve timber resources in tribal areas 
of the zone. The eastern Zagros is an area of poorer 
rainfall than the west but a prosperous sedentary 
agriculture is developing in the major river valleys 
and plains, particularly around Istahbanat, Fasa and 
Niriz, with grains, including millet, and sugar beet of 
importance. Livestock, often under a nomadic regime, 
remain the basis of the economy of the area, exploiting 
seasonal grasslands of the Garmsir and Sardsir. 

The long coastline of the Persian Gulf permits of 
widespread smuggling activity of luxury goods from 
the trade entrepóts of the Gulf for the Iranian mar- 
ket. Fishing, on the other hand, is little developed 
and is of only local significance. Of the ports of the 
coast between Bandar Daylàm and Bandar ‘Abbas, 
none has yet risen to national importance other than 
the oil terminals of Djazira-i Kharg, Bahregan and 
Djazira-i Lavan. The agriculture of the coastal strip 
is extremely poor, limited to grazing and shifting 
cultivation with the exception of the oases around 
Bandar ‘Abbas and Minab. 
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3.iii. The Iranian Lowlands: 

(a) The Khizistan Lowlands: The lowlands of 
Khüzistàn have been described by Fisher (1968) as 
the largest single expanse of true lowland in Iranian 
territory and the area does present a sharp contrast 
to the rest of the country where mountains are rarely 
out of view. Structurally, the plain is regarded as 
part of the Arabian platform with a deep cover of 
Paleozoic-Mesozoic-Tertiary sedimentary rocks un- 
der more recent layers of alluvial material making 
up a continuation of the Mesopotamian region to the 
foothills of the Zagros (N.I.O.C., 1959). A high rate 
of deposition of alluvium still exists in the head- 
waters of the Persian Gulf dependent on the silt load 
brought down by the Tigris-Euphrates and Kàrün 
systems. De Morgan's (1905) classical theory on the 
infilling of the headwaters of the Persian Gulf and 
the gradual advance of the land surface there has 
been widely accepted though Lees and Falcon (1952) 
have offered an alternative hypothesis on the assump- 
tion that the lowlands represent a gradual down- 
warping of the land surface under the weight of accu- 
mulated sediments and that the coastline is therefore 
more or less in stable equilibrium. 

Topographically, the plain is virtually unbroken 
with a slow rise in altitude from the coast to the 
abrupt slopes of the Zagros foothills. Not until Andi- 
meshk is reached, 130-kilometres north of Ahvaz, 
do altitudes rise above 150 metres. The area is 
drained by the Rüd-i Karkha in its north-west sector 
towards the Rüd-i Kárün, which is not reached be- 
fore the Karkha peters out in salt and mud flats. 
The north and north-east is served by the Rid-i 
Karin and its tributaries, while the east is drained 
by the Rüd-i Djarrahi system. Although much of the 
water is fed to the Persian Gulf through the Shatt 
al-‘Arab, a number of narrow creeks known as khir 
also distribute the river waters of both systems. 
The largest of these creeks, the Khir Misa, serves 
as a sea-way to the ports of Bandar Shahpir and 
Mah Shahr, the former rising to importance as a 
major Gulf port and the latter acting as a terminal 
for oil product exports from the Ábàdàn refinery. 
Khurramshahr lies at the junction of the Rid-i 
Karin and Shatt al-‘Arab (the latter officially 
referred to as the Arvand Rüd in Iran) and is the 
major commercial goods port for international trade. 
Abadan lies downstream from Khurramshahr and 
is the former oil products port for the Abadan refinery. 
The city retains its position as an oil processing centre 
but is no longer.a port of any significance. Ahvàz, 
situated on the Rüd-i Kàrün 125 kilometres from 
Ābādān, is the provincial capital and an expanding 
centre of the oil industry from which most administra- 
tion and servicing of the field areas is carried on. 
Until the early 1950s, the agricultural state of the 
Khüzistán lowland was extremely poor, contrasting 
sharply with the former prosperity of Archaemenid 
and Sasanian times. Much of the plain was cultivated 
by tribal groups under shifting agriculture with only 
minor pockets of sedentary agriculture in the palm 
groves around Ábàdàn and Khurramshahr and the 
gardens fed by the waters of the Kàrün around 
Ahvaz. Control of the Ab-i Diz following construction 
of the Muhammad Reza Shah dam above Dezfil has 
permitted rapid growth of newly reclaimed agri- 
cultural areas on the plain of which Haft Tappeh 
sugar cane plantation is an important early example. 

In addition to the activities associated directly 
with oil production and export, a number of modern 
industries utilising natural gas have grown up in 
Abadan and Bandar Shahpair, while new industries 


processing heavy and bulky imported raw materials, 
particularly steel, have developed near Ahvàz. The 
region is favoured by the existence of excellent rail 
links which run through the Diz-Sehzar gap in the 
Zagros to Tehran and northern Iran. 

(b) The Caspian Lowlands and Turkoman Sahra: 
The Caspian Lowlands and the Turkoman Sahrà 
reach from the Irano-Soviet frontier at Astara in a 
belt of radically varying width (from two to three 
kilometres to 50 kilometres) to the east of Gunbad-i 
Kabis. The lowlands are seen as the southern edge 
of the Asiatic foreland (Harrison, 1968) or as areas 
of young depressions (Bariand, 1965). Much of the 
Caspian lowland represents the area left by the 
recession of the Caspian Sea and the characteristic 
soil cover is nonsaline alluvial soils and, in the Bandar 
Pahlavi-Lahidjan region, peat and grey soils (Dewan, 
1961). In the Gurgàn-Gunbad-i Kábüs area of the 
Caspian piedmont, soils are extremely fertile and 
include deep horizons of podzolic soils. Such fertility 
combines with heavy rainfall over much of the plains, 
with the Bandar Pahlavi-Lahidjan area receiving an 
annual average of no less than 1,800 millimetres, 
though precipitation amounts decline very steeply 
southwards and more gradually to the east, Babulsar 
receiving 819.7 millimetres and Gurgan 649.8 milli- 
metres. 

Drainage is highly variable in type. Many short 
streams run down to the Caspian Sea between Astara 
and Rizvandeh and between Ridsar and Nir. The 
plain is also traversed by the braided distributaries 
of the Safid Rüd, some water of which is diverted 
artificially by tunnel to the Fümenát district. Flood- 
ing of the Safid Rüd delta was a usual occurrence 
until the construction of the Safid Rüd (Shàhbànü 
Farah) dam and its associated re-regulation works 
and present-day river levels are only fractionally 
below those of the plain itself, thereby permitting 
direct off-take of irrigation water for the inundation 
of rice-paddies which form the major item of land 
use in this zone. Further east, the rivers tend to 
be more incised, making irrigation more difficult, 
though rice remains the dominating crop of the low- 
lands proper as far east as Galügàh. 

Although rice has become increasingly important 
in the modern period, often on land reclaimed from 
the sea, swamps and lower slopes of the Alburz, and 
tea plantations have taken over the undulating land 
above the Caspian plain, other crops have con- 
siderable national importance, including tobacco, 
citrus fruits (particularly in the Shahsavar-Calis 
region), and sunflower seeds. Mulberry trees are 
present in large numbers and a small-scale silk in- 
dustry survives as a fractional legacy of the former 
traditional economic basis of the area. The Gurgàn 
and Gunbad-i Kàbüs plains produce large quantities 
of cotton and grains on lands only recently reclaimed 
to arable use. Forestry activity on the higher slopes 
of the Alburz, where the Hyrcanian forest survives 
over a considerable acreage, is economically impor- 
tant, though the timber resource has been abused 
in the past by random cutting for construction and 
charcoal burning purposes. A flourishing fishing in- 
dustry exists in the small Caspian ports and coastal 
villages and along the rivers of the region. The 
state-controlled caviar interest has had international 
significance for many years and is of continuing im- 
portance despite rigorous supervision of sturgeon 
fishing made necessary by fears of over-rapid deple- 
tion of the species. Local and Tehran markets are 
supplied with fresh-water fish caught in the rivers, 
particularly the Safid Rid. Although the Caspian 
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ports suffered eclipse following the end of World 
War II as a result of restrictions on trade with the 
U.S.S.R., the many problems posed by the silting 
up of the harbours and the recession of the coast- 
line, the expansion of the Irano-Soviet trade since 
1965 has led to the reinvigoration of trade and com- 
munications sectors in the area. Bandar Pahlavi 
handles both Irano-Soviet exchanges and an in- 
creasing volume of international transit trade. 

4. Summary : Geology, soils and climate combine 
to give Iran an extremely varied face. Within the 
broad regions of the Plateau, the Mountain Chains 
and the Lowlands, very considerable contrasts in 
land, water and mineral resource endowment are to 
be found between localities even in close geographical 
proximity. Differing responses to these underlying 
variations in natural conditions and isolation of areas 
from the mainstream of the nation's life caused by 
strong physical barriers to movement between the 
regions have accentuated Iran's regional diversity. 
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ii..—DEMOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The distribution of population in Iran, and the 
ways in which its peoples make their livings, are to 
a considerable extent a function of its geography 
{see above). A horseshoe-shaped arc of varying width 
containing habitable mountains and other arable and 
pastoral lands, encloses the nucleus of a desert. 
Because this arc points northwestward, where it 


merges into the highlands of ‘Irak and Turkey, the 
bulk of the Iranian population is concentrated near 
its borders. Since Achaemenian times this habitation 
pattern has posed an administrative problem to the 
successive Iranian governments. 

Geography has thus also contributed to a diversity 
of peoples, a problem which the Achaemenians solved 
by creating the first empire, one in which minorities 
were allowed local autonomy in dress, religion, speech, 
and other aspects of culture within a single political 
framework. This diversity has continued until modern 
times. To the southwest, Iran touches Arab country, 
with many Arabs living on contiguous *Irák! soil, as 
well as on Bahrayn Island (which Iran once claimed). 
To the northwest the crest of the Zagros splits the 
Kurdish people, and the northwestern corner of Iran, 
bordering on Turkey and Soviet Ádharbáydjàn, con- 
tains populations speaking Azari Turkish, while other 
Turks are found on Iranian territory east of the 
Caspian Sea as well as in the southern Zagros. To the 
east, Iran’s borders with Afghanistan and Pakistan 
ate overlapped by Persian-speaking Cahar Lang 
Mongols, Balitis, and a few Brahuis. 

The population of Iran, most recently (1967-9) 

estimated at 26,284,000 persons, may be divided 
as follows (see Table I): 
4,783,000 inhabitants of cities of over 50,000, or 
about 18% of the total; 1,110,000, or about 4%, 
living in smaller cities; and 18,660,000, or about 
71%, living in more than 40,000 villages; plus about 
1,742,000 "'others", including tribal nomads and 
Gypsies. 

As Table II indicates, one sixth of the population 
of Iran is still tribally organized, whether nomadic or 
sedentary. In the tribes designated by (f) on Table II 
the count was made by families, households, or tents, 
rather than by individuals. Because most tribal 
"families" are extended households, the number of 
such units has been multiplied by ten in each case. 
Although most of these counts were made over 
twenty years ago, if the number of houses has 
increased and the number of persons per house- 
hold has decreased, the tribal populations may 
not have changed much, especially as some of 
the tribal people have been lost to the cities. 








TABLE I 

Population by types of settlement 
Cities 
Tehran 2,317,116 
Tabriz 387,803 
Isfahan 339,909 
Mashhad 312,186 
Abadan 302,189 
Shiraz 229,761 
Hamadan 114,610 4,003,574 
Kirmanshah 
Ahvaz said to be over 100,000 in 1964. 
Rasht ca. 330,000 
Arak 
Ardabil 
Dizfül said to be between 50,000 and 
Kazvin 100,000 in 1964. 
Yazd 
Kumm Cà. 450,000 


Total urban = ca. 4,783,357 = 18.2% 
of population 
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Towns 


Towns of 5,000-—50,000, ca. 1,109,000 = 4.2% 


of population 

Villages*, numbering over 40,000 
ca, 18,661,640 = 71.0% 
of population 


"Others" ** ca. 





1,740,860 = 6.6% 
of population 
Total ca. 26,284,000 = 100% 


* Includes tribal and non-tribal, sedentary and 
seasonally nomadic. 
** Probably includes full nomadic. 


TABLE II 
Tribal Peoples 

Zagros 
Kurds (Kurdistan) 600,000 K 
Lurs 300,000 P 
Bakhtiyàris 300,000 P 
Kuh Galus 150,000 f P 
Mamassanis 55,000 f P 
Kashghai 625,000 f T 
Khamsehs - 525,000 f PTA 
Northwest, Alburz, and East Caspian Plain 
Shahsavans 200,000 T 
W. Elbuiz 30000 f KT 
E. Elburz 280,000 f KT 
Turkomans 100,00 f T 
Kirghiz 500 T 
Southern Coast and Southeast 
Arabs 1,200,000 A 
Balücis 120,000 B 
Bráhüis 10000 f D 
Sistan 42,000 f PBD 
Total 4,537,500 Or 16.5% 

of whole 
K = Kurdish P = Persian T = Turkish 
B = Balūči A = Arabic D = Dravidian 

f — count by families. 


Except for about 15,000 Zoroastrians remaining in 
and about Yazd and Kirmàn, the ethnic Persians, in- 
cluding the tribal ones, are Shi‘i, and so are most of 
the Arabs living in Iran. Over two million more of the 
Shih’s subjects are Sunnis, particularly the migratory 
Kurdish tribes of the northwest, the Turkomans, and 
the Balidis. Isma‘ilis and Bah&’is still persist in Iran, 
and the Lur tribesmen were, and may secretly still be, 
*Ali Iláhis. 

In 1960 there were still some 60,000 Jews in Iran, 
engaged mostly in the professions and trade, whereas 
many of the Kurdish Jews of Sanandadj and Sakkiz 
had already migrated to Israel. Almost equally 
scattered were over 50,000 Armenians, although 
some had left Iran for Soviet Armenia. Armenian 
villages may still be seen in the northwest, and the 
entire suburb, or half-city of Djulfa-Isfahàn is 
Armenian. 

Armenians and Georgians, both used to cold 
weather, occupy throughout the year villages in the 
summer pastures of the Kashghdi. Like the Jews, the 
Armenians specialize in the professions, in trade, 
and also in truck-driving. A colony of Nestorian 
Christians who call themselves Assyrians and speak 
Syriac are concentrated in and about Reza’iyye. They 
number over 20,000. Many others have migrated to 


the United States. Both the Armenians and the 
Assyrians have undergone strong American and 
British missionary influence. 

Except for the addition of a certain amount of 
modern industry, the cities of Iran are essentially 
commercial, In them handicrafts flourish and 
imported as well as local products are sold in modern 
shops and in covered bazaars. During the last thirty 
or forty years Tehran has replaced Tabriz as the 
largest city, and has drawn to itself persons from all 
over the nation, including gardeners from Zabol, 
Turkoman truckdrivers, an intellectual élite educated 
mostly abroad, the absentee owners of thousands of 
villages, and a host of public servants. In summer 
those who can afford it move to the mountain slopes 
north of the city or to resorts on the Caspian shore. 

The usual Iranian village is an assemblage of 
mudbrick or pisé dwellings roofed with poplar poles 
covered with earth. The poles are cut from the closely 
packed rows of quick-growing poplars that line nearly 
every canal and stream. In regions lacking such 
watercourses a row of circular mounds, like hollow 
molehills, stretches from the hills across the sloping 
plain to the village. These mounds mark the course 
of a deep, manmade, underground stream called a 
kanát (q.v. & see MA?]. Sheltered from evaporation, it 
is the product of highly skilled labour. Kanát-diggers 
are specialists from the Gurgàn region who go 
wherever their services are needed. 

Apart from the aforementioned poplars and fruit 
trees, the typical landscape is almost bareof vegetation 
taller than short grass, for the goats and sheep keep 
it down and every day women and children go out to 
collect low bushes and twigs for fuel. There is usually 
one carpenter in the village, but most of the men are 
engaged in agriculture, while the boys tend the flocks. 

In the absence of the landlord, whom many of the 
villagers may never have seen, the community is run 
by his agent, the katkhudá, who allocates the land, 
provides most of the tools, and collects the rent. This 
usually consists of four-fifths of the grain produced 
by each man, unless he is the lucky owner of an ox 
used in ploughing, in which case he may receive the 
share of five men and may not need to work. 

In tribal territory the village may belong to the 
tribe as a whole, and in non-tribal territory there 
were, even twenty years ago, a few “free” villages 
owned by the villagers themselves, and ruled by 
their own headmen who paid taxes directly to the 
government. Under the current land reforms in- 
stituted by the present Shah, the number of such 
villages has increased. 

The principal respites from the dreary, impover- 
ished routine of most villagers’ lives come from 
weddings and other rites of passage, from the cele- 
bration of the ‘@shird [g.v.], and particularly from 
Nawriz. Beginning at the vernal equinox, this 
holiday lasts twelve days. In the balmy spring 
weather, families move out to the fields to picnic and 
to disport themselves. Each family collects seven 
plants and foods whose Persian names begin with S, 
as does the word for green, the colour of spring. They 
are apples, malt, sweet biscuits, chives, garlic, 
vinegar, and hyacinth. These offerings are placed 
in a prominent place in each house, and thrown out 
on the thirteenth day. 

The Persians are fond of athletic competitions such 
as wrestling and weight-lifting, and in the cities spe- 
cially clothed men in need of exercise practise with 
Indian clubs and dumb-bells, in special gymnasia, to 
the beat of drums and recitations from the SháA-nàma. 
Such a gymnasium is called a sürkhana [q.v.]. 
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The northern Kurds live in villages ruled by their 
own chiefs during the winter, but in spring it was 
their habit, until forbidden by the government, to 
migrate each spring to high pastures across the ‘Iraki 
border, and return before snowfall. They are Sunnis 
and prefer the type of marriage common among 
Arabs, in which a young man marries his paternal 
uncle’s daughter. They have three cities, Mahàbaàd, 
Sanandadj, and Sakkiz, of which the third, until 
recently, included a considerable Kurdish-speaking 
Jewish population. Around Kirmanshah the local 
Kurds have become detribalized tenant farmers and 
Shi‘. 

In the mountains south of the Kurds live the Lurs, 
who speak an aberrant form of archaic Persian. Al- 
though nominally Shi‘i, they were formerly openly 
*Ali Ilàhis. Like the Zoroastrians, they revere bread 
and fire. Being split up into numerous tribes and 
sections, they migrate to their summer pastures as 
separate bands without overall command. In 1936 
Reza Shah’s army conquered them, with much 
bloodshed and starvation, forcing many of the 
survivors to settle in villages under landlords. 

Next to the south are the Bakhtivaris, who speak a 
dialect similar to that of the Lurs. They are a 
powerful confederation under the command of a 
paramount chief called the [khani. In their annual 
migrations they move simultaneously over five 
routes from their winter to their summer pastures, 
crossing the Shustar River partly by fording and 
partly on inflated skins. Their winter pasture lies 
on the lowlands and foothills of the lower course of 
the Kàrün river in Khüzistàn, their summer pasture 
in the long alpine valley of the Upper Karin. In 
both places they have permanent villages, the 
summer ones occupied by Armenians and Georgians. 
In between, the Bakhtiyàri chiefs own many of the 
villages through which they pass. Their migrations 
require much organization, accurate planning, and 
exact timing, and armed horsemen police the migrants 
and their flocks on the way. Kinship ties are strong 
and succession to the chieftainship is by primo- 
geniture. 

Very little is known about the Kuh Galus, who live 
south andeast of the Bakhtiyàris, except that they are 
organized into some six tribes, some sections of which 
speak Turkish, the others Persian. They are under the 
control of four families which, unlike the ruling élite 
of the Bakhtiy4ris, include (or did so until recently) 
few if any men with modern education. The same 
generalizations may be made of the Mamassanis, 
about whom even less information is to be found in 
the pertinent literature. 

Beyond the Mamassanis are the Kashghays, 
members of a powerful confederation divided into 
twelve tribes. Their Turkish-speaking ancestors 
moved out of the Central Asiatic grasslands about 
700 years ago, crossing Iran to their present home in 
the southern Zagros. About half are still nomadic. 
Every year the latter make the longest biennial 
migration in Iran, some 350 miles in each direction. 
They winter between the Fahlian River on the north 
and the encircling Mand River on the northeast, east, 
and south; westward it reaches the coast. It is split 
into two sections by a tongue of Mamassani territory 
on the Upper Sháhpür River. Their summer pastures 
lie in two adjoining regions. One is in the Niriz basin, 
the hills flanking the headwaters of the Upper 
Pulvar River and the great bend of the Upper Kür 
River. The other is on the western side of the Zagros 
watershed on the plateau between Abàdeh and 
Shahreza, These summer pastures are verdant but 


treeless, ideal country for breeding horses, in which 
the Kashghay specialize, importing stallions from 
Arabia. 

Although they follow several routes on the lower 
and upper parts of their migration, all must converge 
at a place called Guyum some twenty miles north 
of Shiraz, and a vulnerable spot. In Shiraz is their 
tribal headquarters, a palace occupied by four 
brothers who rule the tribe, and who can reach 
Guyum in less than hour by jeep. On the march the 
Kashghay ride both horses and camels along the 
valley bottoms, while along the ridges to either side 
mounted men drive their seven million or so sheep, 
mostly fat-tailed. 

Although nominally Shi‘, the Kashghay rulers 
govern by the Turkish ‘adat, or customary law, 
instead of by the shari‘a. The four brothers hold their 
power in common because, in order to survive, the 
confederation needs tight organization, run like 
clockwork. The brothers must constantly make the 
rounds of the followers, listen to complaints, ad- 
minister ad hoc justice, officiate at ceremonies, and 
make their presences known and felt. Like that of 
the Bakhtivàri, their ruling family includes men 
educated in Europe and America. As might be 
expected, from time to time their autonomy has 
been challenged by the central government. 

The easternmost of the Zagros nomads are the 
Khamsehs, so-called because they consist of five 
units, brought together over roo years ago under 
the leadership of the Kavam family of merchants in 
Shiraz. One unit, the Basiri tribe, is Persian-speaking. 
A second, consisting of the Jebbara and Shaybani 
and other Arab tribes, all speak Arabic, while the 
third is made up of the Turkish-speaking Aynalu, 
Baharlu, and Nafar. The first two are now settled 
while the third has joined the Basiri. In winter the 
Khamseh nomads live on the coastal plain east of the 
Kashghay. They move to and from their summer 
pastures, also located east of the Kashghàáy's, via 
the Persepolis plain and over different routes. On 
both migrations, but not in winter or summer 
quarters, the Basiri are accompanied by Gypsies who 
provide them with services in return for protection. 

Returning to northwestern Iran, in the country 
bordering Soviet Adharbaydjan, we are next concer- 
ned with the Turkish-speaking Shahsavans, or King’s 
Guards. North of Menab and near Khiy, they occupy 
about roo villages with about 100,000,inhabitants, 
and an equal number of seasonal nomads are organ- 
ized into four main tribes, living farther east. These 
tribesmen are seasonally nomadic, living during the 
summer in felt-covered yurt-like portable dwellings, 
with their roofs reaching a peak rather than being 
domed. They are first-rate horsemen, and long 
served the Shahs as guardians of the Russian 
border. 

The two northernmost tribes spend their summers 
on the Savalan Dagh between Ahar and Ardabil, and 
winter on the Mughan Steppe, a lowland area shared 
by the Adharbaydjan SSR and Iranian Ádharbàydjàn. 
The other two summer in the hills north of Sawa and 
Hamadàn and move in winter to the inner side of the 
central plateau, on the northern edge of the Dasht-i 
Kavir, which is snow-free at that season. 

In the western Alburz mountains live a few other 
tribes, both Turkish and Kurdish speaking, who dwell 
in black tents in high pastures during the summer, 
and winter lower down, but not far enough down to 
avoid deep snow; in winter some of their sheep freeze 
and wolves devour them. 

In the eastern Alburz, east of a line between 
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Gurgàn and Damghan, the crest of the range divides, 
forming the walls of a valley whose waters flow into 
both the Atrak River and the canals of Mashhad. 
Both Kurds and Turks have lived in this valley ever 
since Shah ‘Abbas moved them there from the 
Zagros in about 1031/1622. While the Turks have 
since become sedentary, the Kurds are still partly 
pastoral, and live in black tents. 

A different type of pastoral nomadism is practised 
by the Yamut Turkomans who live in domed, felt- 
covered yurts north of Gurgan from the southeastern 
corner of the Caspian Sea to Gunbad-i Kàbüs. 
Beyond the Russian border, more than 600,000 more 
Turkomans are found in the Turkmen SSR and in 
Afghanistan. The Turkomans are typical Central 
Asiatic nomads, who raise horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hardy one-humped camels. They drive four-wheeled 
wagons, as well as riding horseback, and many now 
drive cooperatively-owned trucks.Their women weave 
the famous rugs known to the trade as Bokharas. 

On the outskirts of Gurgàn city is a refugee camp 
of about 500 Kirghiz who fled from the Soviet Union 
in 1935 and 1936. They are mostly employed by the 
Highway Department in moving earth in their high, 
two-wheeled carts. 

Moving to the Persian Gulf, we find Arabs scat- 
tered all the way from the ‘Iraki border to Pakistan, 
except for a stretch of shore held by the Kashghay 
and the Persian port of Bushire, out of which Persian 
dhows sail as far afield as Aden and the African 
coast. Most of the Arab population of Iran is tribally 
organized, whether sedentary or nomadic, and Shi‘i, 
although one tribe, the Bani Tamim, is Sunni. The 
two largest tribes are the Al Kathir and the Bani Lam. 

Most of the semi-settled tribes keep cattle, sheep, 
and camels, cultivate rice and other cereals, and 
either own or work in date groves. This mixed 
economy sets complicated time-tables for some of 
them. For example, the Muhaysin leave their palin 
groves on the east bank of the Shatt al-‘Arab in 
November to sow their grain fields along the banks 
of the Karin River, return in February to pollinate 
their date-palms, and are off again in May to reap 
their grain, going back once more to harvest their 
dates in July and August. Like their brethren west 
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of the Shatt al-‘Arab, they are in every sense un- 
acculturated ethnic Arabs, although none are full- 
time camel nomads like the bedouin. 

Farther east along the coast are maritime settle- 
ments of Arab seamen who ply their dhows and 
büms to both sides of the Indian Ocean. Lingeh is 
their principal port. Nomadic, tentdwelling Arabs 
also live in small groups scattered along the eastern 
edge of the Dasht-i-Lüt and beyond Mashhad into 
Soviet territory. 

Except for the coast, the southeastern corner of 
Iran is principally occupied by Balitis, whose 
territory also extends northward between the edge of 
the desert and the Afghàn border to Lake Hàmün, 
fed by the Helmand River. Others live in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan; in the latter country they are most 
numerous. Their economic adaptation is to desert 
country where grass grows in winter. In summer they 
camp near permanent water; along kandts serving 
dependent Persian villages and along the banks of 
the Helmand and Hari Rid. Divided into more than 
a dozen tribes, the Balücis are Sunnis, but they also 
revere the graves of pirs, or holy men. 

Like the Kurds, they speak an Iranian language of 
their own. They breed horses, asses, mules, camels, 
and sheep. Considering themselves a warrior caste, 
the Balūčis used to keep the caravan roads open for 
a fee, to draw rent from villages that they own, and 
to raid each other for slaves. 

Scattered among the Balücis are Dravidian- 
speaking Bráhüis, whose home is in Kalat in Pakistan. 
They live in small groups of families all the way up 
the eastern side of Iran to Mashhad and Sarakhs. 
Many of the Brahii men serve in the police and the 
national gendarmerie. 

Near Lake Hàmün in Sistan live four tribes of 
nomadic Persians, the Sarbandis, Sharekis, Khimars, 
and Her§atis, totalling about four thousand families. 
About them we have no detailed information. In the 
swamps and along the aquatic labyrinth of the 
mouths of the Helmand is a small population of 
fishermen and fowlers called Sayydd (“hunters”). 
They catch both fish and ducks in nets, and appear 
to be the residue of an earlier hunting people. 

Viewing the demography and ethnography of Iran 
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From Caravan, the Story of Middle East, by Carleton S. Coon, London 1952. 
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as a whole, it would be hard to find another Islamic 
country of its size as decentralized as Iran is geo- 
graphically and containing as many different peoples 
and languages. Yet since Achaemenian times it has 
remained, with a few interruptions, a nation, the 
world's oldest empire, and with the help of modern 
transportation and communication, it seems so 
destined to remain. 
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iii.—LANGUAGES- [see suppl.) 
iv.—PrE-IsLamic MYTHOLOGY 


The chief sources for Iranian mythology are the 
Avesta and the deeds of kings and heroes collected 
by the historians and poets of the early centuries of 
Islam. Their information doubtless came from the 
"ancient annals" of Iran, the Khudáy-námak. The 
longest of these works is the famous Sháh-náma of 
Firdawsi (330/941-411/1020 [q.v.] The evidence of 
ancient Greek historians, rock inscriptions and some 
Mazdaean books and literary works, rich in pre- 
Islamic materials but often compiled in Islamic 
times, are also very valuable. Besides the Avesta 
attributed to Zoroaster, there may be mentioned the 
Denkart (a vast commentary on the Avesta, com- 
pleted in the 3rd/9th century), and the great 
Bundahishn (Book of the Creation). Numerous 
Mazdaean works written in Pahlavi, the bearers of 
the ancient tradition, have in large measure only 
been known for less than two centuries, and the 
Islamic Iranian world was dependent on traditions 
recorded in Persian and Arabic by early Muslim 
writers for its knowledge of a history that was partly 
only mythology. Ancient Iran continued for a long 
time to elaborate its mythology from pre-Mazdaean 
and Mazdaean sources. In the course of centuries 
chivalrous exploits and an exalted human dignity 
were grafted on to them. This elaboration in its 
popular form, written down in, Persian, came to an 
end in the sth/rrth century when the pre-Islamic 
sources and the oral traditions gave birth to several 
“books of kings” and historical summaries culmina- 
ting in the Shah-ndma of Firdawsi. 

Iranian mythology, rich as it is, has some common 
features and some undeniable affinities with that of 
India, but the power and preponderant role of some 
Indian gods are relegated to a secondary level in Iran. 

The analogies and differences between the myths 





of Iran and those of the Indo-European world are 
particularly worthy of interest and reveal some 
relationship between their systems of thought. The 
tripartite idea of society (priests, warriors and cattle- 
breeders/agriculturalists) which G. Dumézil remark- 
ably demonstrated in the mythology of India and the 
Indo-European peoples is at present held in great 
favour. These three hierarchical functions which are 
confirmed in the Avesta (Y. xi, 6, xiii, 3; Yt xiii, 
88-9, xix, 8, xxiv, 16; Vt iv, 28, 57-8, xiii, 44-6, 
etc.) and to which the Yasna xix, 17, adds a fourth, 
that of the artisans, continued with some slight mod- 
ifications (priests, dabirdn officials, warriors and 
artisans-peasants) to make up the social order of 
Iran until the end of the Sasanid period. There is 
every reason to believe that the tetramerous division 
of society, whether it was due to the Yasna or to the 
social reorganization of the Sasanid period, follows 
this triad of hierarchical functions. 

Certain memories preserved in the Gathas (the 
oldest part of the Avesta) and several Yashts of the 
Avesta betoken a pre-Mazdaean mythology. The two 
primordial spirits, Spenta mainyu (Holy Spirit) and 
Ahra mainyu (Spirit of Evil) correspond to the two 
antithetic aspects of Vayu, at the same time the good 
and the bad wind which is the breathing-spirit and 
the motive force of the Universe. The Indian counter- 
part of Vayu is Vayu who stands at the head of a 
series of functional divinities. In the same manner, 
but by a reversal of the Indian position, the Iranians 
contrasted the nature of the ahura (Indian asura) with 
that of the daéva (Indian déva). These latter, whom 
the Indians considered as good, take on a malignant 
character in Iran, while the malignant asura make 
way for the benignant Iranian ahura. The Indian god 
Indra, who is assigned the function of a warrior, 
sees his role reversed in Iran where he becomes a 
demon in the Vidévddt (the part of the Avesta dealing 
with canonical law and exorcism) x, 9 and xix, 43. 

The series of the great Mazdaean divinities is 
made up of Ahura Mazda, the supreme god, and six 
entities called Amasha Spenta (Holy Immortals) who 
surround him: 1) Vahu Manah (Good Spirit), an entity 
protecting the conscience of just men and to whom the 
ox is connected. Her auxiliaries are Mah (the Moon), 
Geush Urvan (the spirit of the primordial ox) and 
Ram, a helping divinity which guides the soul after 
death. 2) Asha (Order-Justice), an entity guarantee- 
ing cosmic and moral order. She is seconded by Atar 
(the divinity of Fire), VrIragna {a god who embodies 
the victorious attack) and Sraosha (a god of Vigilance 
and Obedience). 3) Khsha@ra (Kingdom), the entity 
presiding over metals and thus over arms and the 
army. She fills the role of warrior or rather of de- 
fender of the poor, and she is helped by the Sun, 
the Sky and Mithras whom a remarkable rise made 
a rival of Ahura Mazda and who became the object 
of a cult in the west, the cult of Mithraism. 4) Ar- 
maiti (Moderation), the goddess of fecundity and 
mercy, to whom the earth is linked. The secondary 
divinities accompanying her are Ardvisura Anahita 
(the waters) and in second place Daéna (or Dén in 
Pahlavi), Religion. 5) Haurvatat (Integrity) whose 
associated divinities are Tishtriya (Sirius), Vata 
(the Wind), and the Fravashi (protective spirits). 
6) Ameratat (Immortality), the guardian of plants, 
around whom are gathered Rashnu, the infernal 
Judge, and the two divinities who lead dead souls 
over the bridge of Cinvat: Ashtat and Zam. Finally, 
considered as seventh, there is again Sraosha who 
is added to this but who does not strictly belong to 
the category of the holy Immortals. In addition, a 
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multitude of Yazata and Fravashi, who are con- 
sidered as divinities with less well defined roles, fill 
out the Iranian pantheon, and hence the idea arises 
that the origin of angels might be linked to them and 
to the holy Immortals. A malignant spirit belonging 
to the train of Ahra Mainyu is opposed to each 
divinity in the cortege of Ahura Mazda. 

If the tripartite division of G. Dumézil is borne 
in mind, the entities Vahu Manah and Asha corres- 
pond to the Indian gods Mitra and Varuna and they 
fulfil, along with Ahura Mazda, the first function— 
the priesthood and sovereign order. The function of 
warrior is incumbent upon the Iranian Khsha@ra as 
it is upon the Indian Indra. Finally, the function of 
production and wealth is shared between Armaiti 
(goddess of fertility, the Earth) and the Haurvatat 
and Amoeratat who are related to the Indian divi- 
nities, the goddess Sarasvati, the twins Nasatyas, and 
others. 

The Mazdaean holy Immortals are at the same 
time abstract representations giving Ahura Mazda his 
fullness and beings who, although superior to crea- 
tures, remain inferior to Ahura Mazda. They are 
shown both as personal Agents and personified 
Powers. The antagonism which sets the Spirit of 
Good and the Spirit of Evil in opposition, the basis 
for Iranian dualism, is the metaphysic and the 
morality of this mythology. According to the great 
Bundahishn (ch. 1), the Upper World, spiritual and 
luminous, has been the domain of Hormazd (Ahura 
Mazda) since the beginning of creation, while the 
nether region is the shadowy world of Ahriman 
(Ahra Mainyu). An intermediate space divides these 
two worlds, a mixed world in which good and evil 
do battle. In this continuous conflict the force of 
Ahriman faces the army of Hormazd and finally the 
Spirit of Good triumphs over the Spirit of Evil. Each 
being must take part in this struggle and it is thanks 
to his meritorious actions, his good thoughts and 
words, that Man participates in the final victory. 

Ahura Mazda has gradually taken the place of 
Spənta Mainyu, his own emanation, so as to confront 
the Spirits of Evil himself. He has granted Ahra 
Mainyu a respite of 12,000 years and knows his plans 
in advance. 

Alongside this divine mythology, there is a human 
mythology related to it. In large measure it is pre- 
sented in the form of historical epics situated (with 
some exceptions such as the longevity of certain 
heroes) on the human plane. They tell of a succession 
of events which are linked together by their own 
chronology. The first man, Gayomart, directly suc- 
ceeding the creation of the primordial ox, his source 
of food, gives birth to an androgynous plant which 
divides into two, Mashya and Mashyàni, the an- 
cestors of human beings. According to the Avesta the 
first sovereign is not Gayomart, as the Shah-nama of 
Firdawsi states, but Yima (or Djamshid in Persian). 
A latent force, described as a victorious light 
(KhVarnah), a witness of celestial favour, protects 
Iran and numerous sovereigns and ancient heroes. 
The KhVarnah abandons Yima who has committed a 
sin (falsehood or pride) and thus Azhi Dahāka, a 
foreign tyrant, defeats Yima and steals his kingship. 
@raitauna (= Faridün), an Iranian hero who has 
become king thanks to the protection of KhYarnah, 
triumphs over Azhi Dahaka (Y. ix, 8; Yt xiv, 40, 
xix, 92; Vt i, 17) and puts him in chains on mount 
Damávand, He is at the beginning of the universal 
genealogy of races and human peoples since he shared 
out the world among his three sons: to Iradj went 
Iran and India; to Salm the countries to the west of 


Iran, i.e., the lands of the Semites and the blacks; 
and to Tür the countries to the east of Iran, the lands 
of the Turks (Central Asia) and the Chinese (the Far 
East). This division of the. world is not without 
echoes of Noah's giving the country of the Turks to 
Japheth, the tropical countries to Ham, and the lands 
of the Semites to Shem. 

Several kings of this Péshdadi dynasty, the des- 
cendants of lradj, reign in succession in Iran and 
then make way for the second mythical dynasty, that 
of the Kayáni (Kayànids). Yasht xix (Zamyad Y asht) 
and Yasht xiii (Farvardin Yasht) of the Avesta men- 
tion a list of Péshdadi and Kay4ni heroes and kings 
on the occasion of praises addressed to their KhVar- 
nah and their Fravahr (or Fravashi), t.e., their 
protective spirits. Among them may be mentioned 
the Kayanids Kavi Usan (Persian Kay Kaviis), Kavi 
Haosravah (Kay Khosraw), and Kavi Vishtaspa (Kay 
Goshtasp). It was under Vishtaspa that Zoroaster 
preached his doctrine. The Péshdadi and Kayani 
kings are personal-types of Iranian mythology. 
Moreover, it is to be noted that, if the figures of the 
first dynasty are common with those of India, the 
Kayànids who make up the second dynasty are 
specifically Iranian heroes. 

These historicised myths recount the main facts 
which occurred in an era without archives. This 
human mythology mingles with the other divine one 
and, by a cyclical conception of time, the Pahlavi 
Mazdaean books explain the reappearance of certain 
ancient heroes and kings, Péshdàdids and Kayànids, 
who are to play their definitive role at the end of 
time. The three sons of Zoroaster are to succeed 
each other every three thousand years from the be- 
ginning of the fourth millennium. The last of these 
sons, Saoshyant, will, together with Kay Khosraw, 
put anend to the corruption and iniquity of the world. 
The champion Saoshyant will finally give way to 
Zoroaster, and the king Kay Khosraw to Goshtasp. 
Thus there will be established eternal life and the 
return to cosmic origins. 

An apocalyptic literature, enriched by elements 
of myth and folklore, flourished in the Mazdaean 
books and expressed the hopes of believers. 

On the margin of Mazdaean orthodoxy was to be 
found the belief in a god of time, Zurvan, who en- 
gendered two sons, Ohrmazd and Ahriman, whose 
struggle began even in the womb. Ahriman, conceived 
of doubt, struggled to come into the world before 
Ohrmazd, but Zurvan made his plans miscarry. The 
cult of Mithras (propagated about the beginning of 
the Christian era) and Manichaeism (preached after 
the 3rd century A.D.) preserved the dualist nature 
of Iranian religious thought, and it was not until its 
encounter with Islam that the inythical antagonism 
of Mazdaism was directed towards an absolute 
monotheism by the accentuation of its moral and 
transcendental values. 
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v.—HisToRv: 
(a) To THE TURKOMAN INVASIONS 


The history of Persia is marked by a number of 
breaks in political continuity. The most significant 
is, perhaps, the Islamic conquest, which brought 
Persia’s existence as an independent state to a 
temporary end. She did not become an independent 
political unit again until Safavid times. During the 
intervening period she formed part of the Umayyad 
and then the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and when that 
fragmented, after the period of the minor dynasties, 
she became the centre of successively the Great 
Saldjük, Ilkhàn, and Timürid empires, the frontiers 
of which extended beyond the geographical frontiers 
of Persia. In this article attention will be concentrated 
on events in Persia, but reference will inevitably be 
made frequently to a wider area, and in particular 
to ‘Irak and Transoxania. 

The Arab conquest swept away the political frame- 
work of the Sasanian empire. The ruling family, the 
territorial princes and feudal magnates disappeared, 
and the power of the Zoroastrian clergy, which had 
been closely associated with the Sasanian empire, 
was broken. Nevertheless, the new civilization which 
grew up in the eastern provinces of the caliphate 
owed much to Sasanian Persia and the Persians 
played an important part in its development. There 
was, indeed, a two-fold movement of change, which 
took some time to work out. On the one hand 
Islamic theory reacted upon and influenced the 
development of Persian political, social, and economic 
institutions, while on the other hand Islamic theory 
was itself in part moulded and modified by the insti- 
tutions and attitudes of mind which prevailed in 
Persia. 

When the prophet Muhammad was born the Sasan- 
ian empire under Anüshirawàn (A.D. 531-79) had 
every appearance of strength, but it no longer pre- 
served its original form. Consequent upon the sup- 
pression of the revolt of Mazdak it had become a 
military despotism. The social discontent manifested 
by that revolt had been suppressed but not allayed. 
The prolonged wars with Rome and inroads by 
nomads from Central Asia had greatly weakened it. 
The rule of the later Sasanian monarchs was marked 
by anarchy and the persecution of Christian, Jewish, 





and Sabean minorities. The disappearance of the 
Lakhmids, a dynasty of Southern Arabian origin 
who were Persian vassals, moreover, left the western 
border of the Persian empire unprotected. 

The first attack on the Sasanian empire by the 
Muslim Arabs began as a raid. Al-Muthannà b. 
Haritha al-Shaybani, after the ridda wars on the 
Eastern Arabian coasts, led an expedition into the 
delta of the Tigris amd Euphrates. He encountered 
little opposition and won much booty. Abi Bakr then 
sent Khalid b. al-Walid with reinforcements to join 
him. By 13/634-5, when Khalid was recalled to Syria, 
several towns, including Hira, had capitulated or 
been captured. No permanent administration was 
established by the Arabs. Tribute was fixed upon the 
town and freedom of worship accorded. In return the 
people agreed not to commit hostile acts or aid the 
Persians. Similar terms were made with some other 
towns, but in the case of those taken by war, some 
of the inhabitants were killed, others sold into 
slavery, and tribute was exacted from the remainder. 

The Persians, mounting a  counter-offensive, 
defeated the Arabs at the battle of the Bridge and 
retook Hira. In 14/635 al-Muthannà temporarily 
reoccupied it. Yazdigird III, the last of the Sasanian 
kings, had meanwhile succeeded to the throne. With 
the defeat of Heraclius at the battle of the Yarmük 
(15/636) and the collapse of Byzantine resistance in 
Syria, a large body of troops was made available for 
operations agaiust the Sasanians. ‘Umar sent these 
east under Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkàs. The Persians were 
defeated at the battle of Kadisiyya and the Arabs 
occupied Hira for the third time. They then took 
Mada’in, one of the Sasanian capitals, and shortly 
afterwards again defeated Yazdigird’s army at 
Djalülà (16/637). 

The conquest of Persia which followed was under- 
taken mainly from the garrison cities of Basra and 
Küfa. The area to the north of Nihavand, taken by 
the Küfans, was known as Màh Küfa, while the 
territory further south round Dinavar was taken by 
their Basran rivals and known as Mah Basra. The oc- 
cupation of Khüzistàn (17/638—21/642) was organized 
by the governor of Basra, Abii Misa al-Ash‘ari, who 
also took part in the conquest of Mesopotamia 
(18/639—20/[641). Expeditions also set out towards 
Adharbaydjan from Mawsil. Ardabil capitulated 
about 20/641. The final defeat of the Persian army 
took place at Nihàvand in 21/642. Hamadàn made 
peace and further conquests were made in the 
direction of Adharbaydjan (variously recorded under 
the years 18/639—22/643). Expeditions were also sent 
against Kazwin, Abhar, and Zandjan, and efforts 
made to take Daylam and Gilan. Hamadan appears 
to have broken the terms of the peace, for it is 
recorded as being stormed in 24/645. Rayy and Kumis 
fell also about 24/644-5. 

Although the battles of Kàdisiyya, Djalülà and 
Nihavand were decisive in the overthrow of the 
Sasanian empire, the conquest, which took place 
piecemeal, was not completed for many years and 
the conversion of its people took much longer. The 
conquest was carried out mainly from the garrison 
cities by Muslim Arabs, who were by this time far 
removed from their nomadic background. There 
was some settlement of Arabs chiefly in the towns; 
and also of some nomadic groups mainly in southern 
Persia and Khuràsàn. Much of the former system 
of administration continued in operation. The tax 
records were kept in Pahlavi by local scribes until 
the time of Hadijdiàdj [g.v.], and many of the dakákin 
continued to carry out on behalf of the Arabs the 
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functions they had fulfilled under the Sasanians (see 
also M.Sprengling, From Persianto Arabic, in A.].S.L., 
lvi-lvii (1939-40)). From the account of Tabari it 
appears that prior to Anüshirawàn the land tax 
was assessed on a cropsharing basis. This led to 
abuses, and Anüshirawàn replaced crop-sharing by 
measurement as the basis for assessment. He also 
reformed the poll-tax, grading it according to the 
taxpayer's income. The seven great families (in- 
cluding the royal family), the leading officials, 
Soldiers, priests, and officials in the service of the 
king were exempt. The payment of poll-tax was, 
therefore, regarded as degrading. 

After the defeat of the Persian army at Djalüla, 
‘Umar was faced with the problem of the administra- 
tion of the conquests in the Sawàd. He could not 
conclude treaties as Khalid had done, because large 
areas had been abandoned by the ruling classes and 
had remained without a government. He therefore 
decided to immobilize the land and to levy land and 
poll taxes on the inhabitants, the revenue therefrom 
to be fay? for the profit of the Muslim warriors and 
those who came after them. In the name of the Mus- 
lim state, he assumed full ownership of the estates 
and villages which had formerly belonged to the 
Sasanian royal family and the nobility who had been 
killed or fled, leaving the peasants on the land, and 
of deserted and “dead” lands. This assumption of 
ownership carried with it the right to cultivate the 
lands for the state, give them away, sell them, or 
grant them as assignments, and to impose on the 
holders kharádj or “ushr. In the case of estates and 
villages still in the possession of their former owners, 
‘Umar considered that the legal title belonged to 
the Muslim state, on the grounds that their holders 
had resisted conquest, but he allowed them to remain 
in possession on condition that they paid to the Mus- 
lim state the taxes which had formerly been paid to 
Anüshirawàn, and acted as the agents of the Muslim 
state in their collection. This category of land was 
probably the largest. Alterations were later made in 
the rates of taxation paid and the crops on which 
taxes were levied. This arrangement differed from 
the case of Hira and other towns which had treaties 
providing for the payment of a fixed sum. In such 
cases the population raised this sum by whatever 
means they wished, and after its payment were released 
from further interference by the Arab government. 

In addition to land tax, the non-Muslims paid 
a graded poll-tax, except that in towns which had 
treaties they paid such tax only as their own officials 
assessed it. In 20/641 a diwán on the Persian model 
was set up, and in it were recorded receipts, expend- 
iture, and stipends. It was not, however, until the 
reign of Mu‘awiya that the foundations of the future 
bureaucratic system were really laid, when Ziyàd, 
the governor of Basra (45/665—50/670) and of ‘Irak 
(50/670—53/673), established diwans and appointed 
Arabs and mawali as secretaries. Several dahákin be- 
came Muslims after the battle of Djalülà and various 
groups in south Persia joined with the Arabs, but 
there is no evidence of widespread conversion after 
the early conquests. It also seems that some of 
those who were exempt from the payment of poll- 
tax in Sasanian times became Muslims rather than 
pay poll-tax to the Muslims, since to pay such was 
considered degrading. 

The circumstances of conquest varied in different 
provinces and from this stemmed differences in the 
tax administration. Towns which did not capitulate 
before conquest, but asked for an armistice after 
resistance had seemed hopeless, were required to pay 


a poll-tax in money and a contribution in kind, which 
could be increased or decreased as the population 
changed. The land, having been taken by force, was 
placed at the disposal of the imam, but in contra- 
distinction to land which had capitulated before con- 
quest (‘ahd land) the terms of the agreement (sulk) 
could be changed. Swlh and *ahd lands had their 
own local administration, whereas kharddj lands 
were closely regulated by the Arab diwáns. (For a 
discussion of these problems see D. C. Dennett, 
Conversion and the poll tax in early Islam, Harvard 
University Press and Oxford University Press, 1950). 

Although Yazdigird’s supporters were still active 
in northern Fars, organized resistance ceased with 
the defeats suffered by the royal army. Some local 
communities and marzbans with their troops con- 
tinued to resist. Others concluded treaties with the 
Arabs on their own account. Many of the Persian 
captives became mawali and some of Yazdigird’s 
army joined the Arabs. About 23/643 *Uthmàn b. 
Abi 'l-Às Thakafi made advances into southern 
Fars from Bahrayn, supported by Abi Misa from 
Basra. Tawwadj fell and raids were made on other 
towns in Fars. Further advances were made during 
the caliphate of ‘Uthman and between 25/644 and 
27/647-8 ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Amir, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of Basra, took Arradjan, Shahpir, 
Shiraz, Siniz, Darabdjird, and Fasa. Istakhr fell in 
28/648-9 and Gur (Firüzàbàd) shortly afterwards. 
In the following year ‘Abd Allah set out for Khurasan. 
Yazdigird, pursued by a Muslim force, had mean- 
while fled via Kirman to Marv. Sirdjan, Bam, and 
Djiruft were conquered, and Hurmuz fell in 30/650-1. 
Skirmishes with the inhabitants of the mountain 
districts of Kirman continued for many years. 

From Kirman the Arabs under Rabi* b. Ziyád 
al-Harithi pushed north-eastwards into Sistan. His 
successor was expelled from the country, but another 
expedition was sent by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir under 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura, who penetrated to 
Zamin Dāwar, Bust, and Zābul. ‘Abd Allāh had 
meanwhile reached Tabasayn and sent Ahnaf b. 
Kays to take Kühistàn, whence he pressed on to 
Marv, which surrendered. Yazdigird fled to Balkh 
and over the Oxus to Tirmidh. In 31/651-2 he was 
murdered in flight near Murgháb. The Muslims 
under Abnáàf took Djüzdjàn and Balkh and advanced 
to KhWarazm. ‘Abd Allah had meanwhile set out for 
Nishaptr, which surrendered. Bayhak, Nisa, and 
Sarakhs also fell. Another group went to Harat 
(32/653). ‘Abd Allah then returned, leaving Kays b. 
al-Haytham as governor of Khurasan. 

*Uthmàn died in 35/656. The conquests in Persia 
were not yet secure, and during the civil war the 
Arab advance was stayed. In Khurasan fighting broke 
out between Mudar and Rabi‘a. The disorders spread 
throughout the province and enabled the Trans- 
oxanian leaders to regain their independence which 
had been on the point of being extinguished. Balkh 
for a brief period fell under Chinese control. Numerous 
outbreaks of resistance also occurred in other parts 
of Persia. In 42/662 Mu‘awiya reappointed ‘Abd 
Allah b.‘Amir governor of Basra and the east. He sent 
*Abd al-Rabmàn b. Samura to restore Arab rule in 
Sistan and Khuràsán. Balkh was reconquered in 
43/663, Sistan reoccupied and Kabul taken, The 
reconquest of Khuràsàn, begun by Kays b. al- 
Haytham, was continued under Ziyàd b. Abi Sufyan, 
who established a strong Arab garrison in Marv and 
shortly afterwards settled 50,000 Arab colonists in 
Khurasan, Bukhara was captured in 54/674 and 
Samarkand fell in 56/676. 
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In Khuráàsàn the local leaders had mainly capitu- 
lated by treaties (“ahd) which stipulated that a fixed 
sum should be paid annually to the Arabs. Local 
administration remained in the hands of the local 
leaders. The inhabitants, for the most part, continued 
to pay land, trade, and poll taxes as they had under 
the Sasanians; local officials kept the registers and 
collected the taxes, paying the stipulated amount to 
the Arabs and keeping the remainder. Conversion in 
Khurāsān, partly because of the large number of 
Arabs who had migrated there, was probably higher 
than elsewhere. Large numbers of mawali are men- 
tioned as accompanying the Arabs on their campaigns 
against the Turks of Central Asia. The local tax-col- 
lectors do not appear to have released all converts 
from poll-tax, or, if they did, they increased the 
converts’ other taxes to compensate for the loss to 
the revenue of their poll-taxes. This led to discontent 
and rebellion, (See further Dennett, op. cit.). 

‘Irak meanwhile had been reduced to a state of 
turmoil by the activities of the Kharidjites and the 
Shifa. In 66/685 Mukhtar, launching a revolt in the 
name of Ibn al-Hanafiyya, seized Küfa. There were 
mawali, many of whom were Persians, among his 
followers but his main support came from the 
dissatisfied Arabs of Küfa. They were not defeated 
until 67/687. (See M. A. Shaban, The ‘Abbasid Revolu- 
tion, Cambridge 1970, 145-6.) In 65/684-5 the Azàrika 
branch of the Khàridjites withdrew from ‘Irak to 
Khüzistàn, and created many disorders in the territory 
between Basra and Ahwaz. After Muhallab b. Abi 
Sufra defeated them in 66/686 they retreated to Fars. 
Regrouping themselves, they returned to ‘Irak and 
sacked Mada’in, but on the advance of an army from 
Küfa they withdrew. They next attacked Isfahan, 
but were defeated and fled in disorder to Fars and 
Kirmàn (68/687-8). Once more they reassembled, 
reoccupied Ahwàz and advanced on Basra. ‘Abd al- 
Malik had meanwhile recovered control of ‘Irak and 
appointed Hadjdjadj governor of the province in 
75/694. Al-Muhallab, whom Hadjdjadj sent against 
the Azarika, forced them to retreat to Kàzirün and 
then to evacuate Fars. Retiring to Djiruft, they 
maintained themselves there for some years, but 
finally split among themselves. One group took 
refuge in Tabaristàn, where they were defeated in 
78 -9/698-9, while a second remained in Kirmàn, to 
be extirpated by al-Muhallab. The last remnants of 
the Azàrika were finally rooted out near Kümis. 

Civil war broke out in Khurasàn among the Arabs 
after the death of the caliph Yazid in 64/683. In 
78/697, after a renewed outbreak of disorder, ‘Abd 
al-Malik added Khurasan and Sistan to Hadjdjadj’s 
government. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Ash‘ath [see 
IBN AL-ASH‘ATH], who was sent by Hadjdjadj from 
Kirman to Sistan, recovered part of the province. 
After Hadjdjadj had reproached him for not pushing 
his advance with greater vigour, he returned to 
‘Irak, and attacked Hadjdjadj in Basra, but was 
defeated in 82/701. Khurásán was then entrusted 
to al-Muhallab, but it was not until Hadjdjadj 
sent Kutayba b. Muslim to Khurásàn as governor 
in 85/705 or 86/705 that the Muslim advance was 
resumed. Lower Tukhàristàn was recovered in 
86/705, Bukhara between 87/706 and 90/709, and 
Arab authority consolidated in the Oxus valley 
and extended to Sughd between 91/701 and 93/712. 
Finally from 94/713 to 96/715 expeditions were 
sent into the Jaxartes province. (See further H. A. R. 
Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia, and 
W. Bartold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 
London 1968). In 98/716, Yazīd b. Muhallab, who 


had succeeded Kutayba as governor of Khurdsan, 
took Gurgàn and invaded Tabaristàn. 

It appears that the status of “akd land in Khu- 
rasan had meanwhile been altered to &Aarádj land, 
though exactly when this happened is not enti- 
rely clear. Converts were thus freed from the poll- 
tax, but this reform was not extended to Trans- 
oxania, where the tax system was probably not 
identical with that of Khüràsán. In 110/728-9 Abü 
Sayda? b. Sàálih b. Tarif was sent to Transoxania 
by al-Ashras, the governor of Khurasàn, to summon 
the people to Islam. He appears to have promised 
exemptions from land and trade taxes to converts. 
When al-Ashras disregarded these promises and 
ordered these taxes to be taken from everybody 
regardless of their religion and position, revolt broke 
out. (The details of these events are not entirely 
clear. See further Shaban, op.cit. 1i11-2), The 
next ten years or so were occupied by military 
operations of a somewhat confused nature (see 
Bartold, op. cit., 189 ff.). Arab dominion was not 
fully restored until the governorship of Nasr b. 
Sayyar (121/738—131/748). He decreed that Muslims 
and non-Muslims must pay kkarddj but only un- 
believers poll-tax. To enforce this without damage 
to the revenue, he reclassified kkarddj and assessed 
the stipulated tribute according to the treaty of 
capitulation. (See further Dennett, op. cit.). Although 
Nasr b. Sayyár brought a measure of prosperity to 
the province and corrected some of the abuses in the 
tax administration, he failed to restore order fully 
or to remove the grievances of the Arab settlers, 
while the resentments of the mawàli were also not 
entirely removed. It was among these two groups in 
Khurásàn that ‘Abbasid propaganda achieved its 
success. 

Umayyad rule, for different reasons, antagonized 
various groups of people. The hegemony of the 
Syrians was resented by the ‘Irakis and others, pious 
Muslims were alienated by the profanity and world- 
liness of the Umayyads, the Shi‘at ‘Ali, whose alleged 
wrongs culminated at Karbala, were disaffected, as 
also were the Kháridjites aud many of the mawàli 
because of their position of inferiority. Persians, 
however, were to be found mainly only amongst the 
last named group. Muhammad b. ‘Ali, a grandson of 
al-‘Abbas, the prophet’s uncle, who had become the 
leader of the Hashimiyya on the death of Abi 
Hashim in 98/716, sent missionaries from Küfa to 
the Persian provinces. The first to have any consider- 
able success was Khidàsh (first mentioned under the 
year 109/727-8). He obtained a following in Marv 
among Arabs, mawáli, Khurramiyya, and Ràwan- 
diyya, uniting these disparate groups by the wish 
to overthrow the Umayyads. He was executed in 
118/736 and disavowed for his extremist views by 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali. The latter died in 125/743 and 
was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, who sent Abia 
Muslim, a mawla from Kifa, to Khurdsan. His main 


| appeal was to the Arab settlers in Khurasan and his 


movement was primarily directed against Umayyad 
and Syrian rule. But he also won support from 
the Persian mawali and some Zoroastrian and 
Buddhist dahákin. In the new society promised by 
the revolution all members were to be regarded only 
as Muslims with the same rights and responsibilities 
regardless of their racial origins and tribal connec- 
tions (Shaban, op. cit., 153 ff.). Revolt broke out 
in 130/747. The Arabs, preoccupied with their inter- 
tribal feuds, made little effort to check it. Marv was 
seized and the whole of Khurdsan fell. Advancing via 
Rayy and Nihavand, ‘Abbasid forces crossed the 
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Euphrates nd defeated the Umayyads near Küfa 
(132/749). Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah was proclaimed 
caliph shortly afterwards. Another ‘Abbasid army 
had meanwhile defeated an Umayyad force near 
Shahrazür in 131/749, and the fate of the Umay- 
yads was sealed by a second engagement, the battle 
of the Greater Zab, in 132/750. ‘Abbasid troops 
advanced to Syria, occupied Damascus and pur- 
sued Marwan to Egypt, where he was killed (see 
further Shaban, op. cit.). 

The ‘Abbasid victory was followed by the transfer 
of the centre of the caliphate from Syria to ‘Irak. 
With this the importance of Persia and the Persians 
in the development of Islamic civilization greatly 
increased. Syrian mawali in the entourage of the ca- 
liph were replaced by mawdli from Persia and ‘Irak. 
Whereas the Umayyads had been first and foremost 
representatives of the Arabs, the ‘Abbasids succeeded 
to a much greater extent in creating an amalgam of 
the diverse ethnic and social elements included in 
their empire. The concept of the universal empire 
of the Sasanians had already made its influence felt 
under the Umayyads. Under the ‘Abbasids, Sasanian 
traditions of government and administration were in- 
creasingly in evidence. (Cf. H. A. R. Gibb, Evolution 
of government in early Islam, in SI, iv, 5-17). As 
warriors, merchants, and ‘ulama? travelled along the 
great trunk roads which fanned out through Persia, 
there grew up, in due course, among its people a 
sense of sharing in a common heritage. This had two 
components, Islam and irdniyyat, and was handed 
down on the one hand by the ‘u/ama? and on the 
other by the wudabá?. This reassertion of Persian 
consciousness first found expression in the Shu*übiyya 
movement [g.v.], which was in Persia primarily a 
literary movement, and in due course the Persian 
language and Persian literature played an important 
role in keeping it alive. 

‘Abbasid propaganda only temporarily united the 
heterogenous elements which were opposed to the 
Umayyads. Once victory had been achieved, the res- 
ponsibilities of government prevented the ‘Abbasid 
leaders from satisfying the aspirations of all their 
followers (cf. Bartold, op. cit., 194). Rebels arose on 
every side. In Khurasan Abi Muslim had to contend 
with movements of unrest among both Arabs and 
Persians. In Nishapir Bih'àfrid led a movement 
against the Zoroastrian priesthood and Abü Muslim 
aided the Magians in suppressing him. In Bukhara, 
Sharik b. Shaykh al-Mahri headed a revolt of Arabs 
in favour of the ‘Alids (133/750-1); Abü Muslim sent 
Ziyad b. Salih to suppress this revolt. Ziyad also 
frustrated an attempt by the Chinese to reassert 
their authority in Transoxania in 133/751. Mean- 
while, Abü Muslim's success in Khuràsàn aroused the 
apprehension of the ‘Abbasids. In 135/752-3 Al- 
Saffah secretly ordered Sibà* b. Nu*màn and Ziyad b. 
Salih, whom Abi Muslim had appointed governors 
in Transoxania, to revolt against him. They were 
defeated. Eventually, Abii Muslim was induced by 
Mansir to come to Baghdad, where he was treacher- 
ously murdered in 137/755. This, together with the 
suppression of the Rawandiyya, alienated the 
extremist followers of the ‘Abbasids. 

Between 137/755 and 163/780 there were five up- 
risings in Persia against ‘Abbasid rule connected with 
the name of Abi Muslim. The first was led by Sinbad 
in Nishapir (137/755), the express purpose of which 
was to avenge the death of Abü Muslim. It spread 
from Nishápür to Rayy and was eventually stamped 
out near Hamdan. The second, an outbreak under 
Baráz in 142/759 in Khurasan, was more easily 


quelled. A third rising, which started almost simul- 
taneously in Transoxania, was led by Ishak the Turk 
(so-called because Abi Muslim had sent him on a 
mission to the Turks); it had a semi-secret organi- 
zation devoted to the cult of Abū Muslim and pro- 
claimed the imminent return of Zoroaster. Its fol- 
lowers wore white garments and were therefore 
known as the safid-djamagan (or al-mubayyada). A 
fourth rising was led by Ustad Sis in Hardt in 
150/767. He obtained a large following in Sistan and 
Khuràsàn but was defeated. The fifth, that of al- 
Mukanna‘ in 159/776, was the most serious. He 
declared that he had succeeded Abi Muslim under 
whom he had previously served, and that Abi Muslim 
had succeeded Jesus as the incarnate deity. The 
movement, which was inspired by extremist Shi‘i 
ideology and also had ‘social’ aspects, won many 
followers in eastern KĶhurāsān and Transoxania. It 
was not put down until 163/780. This was not all. 
There was also a series of Kharidjite disturbances in 
Khuràsàn, Sistán and Transoxania, notably that led 
by Yüsuf al-Barm in Bukhàrà about 160/777. On the 
other hand, in Tabaristàn the Arabs rade consider- 
able advances and from about 141/758 appointed 
governors over the province. 

Meanwhile it was not only in Khurasan that there 
was turmoil. In ‘Irak there was intellectual ferment 
and social unrest. This was expressed in a movement 
generally known by the term zandaka [q.v.]. Its general 
purpose appears to have been partly at least to 
curtail the range of Islam and to keep alive Persian 
cultural traditions. The zindiks were thought to have 
retained, in spite of conversion, their former 
Manichean convictions and to wish to encompass 
the downfall of Islam (Cambridge History of Islam, 
Cambridge 1971, i, 114). The movement also spread 
among the lower classes as a revolutionary movement. 
By the time of the accession of Hariin al-Rashid 
(170/786), the Persian provinces were in a state of 
unrest, and ‘Abbasid authority was challenged in 
Khuràsàn and the Caspian provinces. Harün made 
his secretary and tutor, Yahyà b. Khàlid (whose 
father had served al-Saffah and al-Mansir) his 
vizier. For some seventeen years until their fail in 
187/803 Yahyà and his two sons played a prominent 
role in the affairs of the caliphate, and continued 
the work started under al-Mansür of creating a 
balance between the two main elements in the 
empire, the Arab and the Persian. 

In the east, the rapacity of the governor of Khu- 
rasan, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b. Mahan, had meanwhile caused 
considerable discontent, and in 180/796-7 Hartin set 
out himself to investigate affairs. ‘Ali b. ‘Isa came 
to mect him at Rayy and secured his position by gifts. 
Hariin returned to Baghdad, leaving the causes of 
discontent unremedied. Rafi‘ b. Layth, the grandson 
of Nasr b. Sayyar, put himself at the head of the 
malcontents, made an agreement with the Turkish 
tribes and killed the son of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa (191/807). 
Hàrün then sent Harthama b. A‘yan to seize *Ali b. 
*[sà and confiscate his possessions, and dispatched 
a free pardon to Rafi‘ in the vain hope that he would 
submit. Rafi‘, who had won support in KhWàrazm, 
Bukhara, Farghana, and Ushrisana, and among the 
Ghuzz, remained to all intents and purposes master 
of Transoxania. In 192/808 a revolt also broke out 
in Adharbaydjan, to be followed later by widespread 
and prolonged disorders by the Khurramdinis under 
Bàbak [g.v]. 

Finally, Háàrün, having sent Ma?mün in advance 
to Marv, set out against Rafi‘, but died es route at 
Tas in 193/809. Civil war broke out almost at once 
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between al-Amin, Hàrün's son by an Arab wife, who 
had been declared wali ‘ahd in 175/792, and al- 
Ma?mün, the son of a Persian slave-girl, who had 
been made the next heir to al-Amin in 183/799, and 
whose sovereignty over the eastern part of the 
empire had been recognized by al-Amin in 186/802 
[see AL-AMIN]. Hàrün's vizier, Fadl b. Rabi‘, led the 
troops back to Baghdàd and read the khufba in the 
name of al-Amin first and then of al-Ma?mün. In the 
following year al-Amin introduced the name of his 
son Müsà after that of al-Ma?mün. The latter, 
apparently on the advice of his vizier, Fadl b. Sahl, 
a convert to Islam from Zoroastrianism, refused to 
be inveigled by his brother into going to Baghdad 
and remained in Marv. In 195/810 Fadl b. Rabi‘ 
induced al-Amin to drop al-Ma?mün's name from 
the khufba and substitute for it that of Misa, and to 
send an army against al-Ma?mün. The latter made 
peace with Rafi‘ b. Layth, leaving him virtually 
master of Transoxania, struck coins in his own name, 
took the Shi‘i title, imam al-huda, and sent his 
general Țāhir b. al-Husayn against al-Amin. 

After defeating al-Amin’s forces near Hamadan, 
Jahir marched on Baghdad and laid siege to the city. 
It fell in 198/813. Al-Amin was murdered; Ma?mün 
then appointed Tàhir over the whole of ‘Irak. Later 
Hasan b. Sahl, the brother of Fadl, was entrusted 
with the governorship of the Djibal, Fars, Khuzistan, 
and ‘Irak, and Tahir was given the Djazira with the 
frontier regions, Syria and Egypt. Hasan b. Sahl had 
to contend with various revolts. One of the most 
serious was in 199-200/815 in Kifa led by Aba 
Saray, who raised the standard of revolt in the name 
of an *Alid, Ibn Tabátabà (whom he poisoned in due 
course). There were also increasingly frequent riots 
in the city of Baghdàd. In 201/817 al-Ma?mün, on 
the advice of Fadl b. Sahl, and probably in the hope 
of putting an end to ‘Alid movements of revolt, 
declared ‘Ali b. Musa al-Rida the eighth imam, his 
wali ‘ahd and married him to his daughter. In the 
following year, the people of Baghdad, who had 
already supported an abortive movement in favour 
of Mansir b. al-Mahdi, read the kkutba in the name 
of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi. Rebellion meanwhile had 
broken out in Egypt, and the disturbances of the 
Khurramdinis under Babak in Adharbaydjan and 
Arran, which had begun in 201/816, were assuming 
threatening proportions. 

It was now clear that al-Ma?mün, if he was to 
control his empire, must move from Marv to the 
centre. In 202/818 he set out for Baghdad but did not 
enter the city until 204/819. Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi 
fled. Fadl b. Sahl had meanwhile been murdered at 
al-Ma’miin’s instigation and ‘Ali b. Misa poisoned 
near Tüs (203/818). In 205/821, al-Ma?mün appointed 
Tàhir governor of Khurásàn and Sistàn. He succeeded 
in making himself virtually independent in Khurásan 
and founded the first of the semi-independent 
dynasties in Persia after the Islamic conquest. Tàhir's 
son *Abd Allàh was given Táhir's government in the 
Djazira and remained in the western provinces until 
about 213/828-9. Other members of the family also 
held office in Baghdad until 270/883-4, which facil- 
itated the rise of the family to semi-independence as 
governors of Khuràásàn. It was not only in Khurásàn 
that al-Ma?mün's power was shrinking. Riots 
occurred in the Djibàl in 210/824 and rebellion in 
Mesopotamia in 214/829 and in Kumm in 216/831. 
Repeated efforts to suppress the rebellion of Babak 
also failed and his revolt had spread to the Djibal 
by the end of al-Ma?mün's reign. 

A new period was now beginning in the history 
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of Persia. By this time she had been fully incorpo- 
rated into the Islamic world. The Arab settlers had 
been largely assimilated to the local population. 
Conversion had proceeded throughout the country, 
though Zoroastrianism was still, to some extent, 
tolerated. The former ruling classes, so far as they 
had survived, had been converted to Sunni Islam, as 
too had the mass of the people, though there were 
enclaves of Shi‘ism from an early period in some 
districts, notably Kumm, Ahwaz, Kashan, Rayy, and 
Sava. As the central government in Baghdad declined 
old political and social tendencies began to reassert 
themselves more strongly and new centres of power 
began to emerge. 

In the field of political thought, there was a strong 
continuity. The Sasanian concept of the universal 
empire was greatly strengthened under the ‘Abbasids. 
The caliph came to be regarded as the Shadow of God 
upon earth (though the strictly orthodox never 
accepted this view). In the course of time this 
concept was transferred to the temporal rulers, 
with consequences detrimental to the freedom and 
dignity of the subject. Similarly, the imám's rights 
in regard to the ownership of land passed tacitly to 
the temporal rulers, and his power to delegate 
authority. Other Sasanian concepts, such as the 
identification of the state with the social order and 
the hierarchical nature of society, also came to be 
increasingly accepted. Din and dawla were two sides 
of one coin, with the result that non-conformity and 
political opposition were inseparable. Hostile move- 
ments against the government and the ruling classes 
thus tended to manifest themselves under the guise 
of Shi‘ism. 

Most of the dynasties which arose as the caliphate 
fragmented came to power within the general political 
framework of the Muslim world and accepted the 
prevailing administrative traditions and political con- 
cepts, or if they did not before their assumption of 
power, they rapidly conformed once they had seized 
power—as in the case of the ‘Abbasids, who quickly 
abandoned any messianic or extremist tendencies 
they may have entertained before their victory over 
the Umayyads. There was, it is true, alongside the 
"conservative" tendency of society and government 
a messianic tendency, but its manifestations were 
usually fleeting. Its most striking expression in 
‘Abbasid times was the Isma‘ili movement, which 
at one time threatened the existence of the Great 
Saldjük empire and was only finally extinguished as 
a political movement by Hilagi. Broadly speaking, 
however, the rise of new dynasties did not materially 
alter the structure of society, but merely the compo- 
sition of the ruling class and, sometimes, the relative 
importance of the different classes. From Saldjük 
times onwards the balance between the settled and 
semi-settled elements of the population was a delicate 
one. After the Mongol invasion there was a wide- 
spread expansion of nomadism accompanied by a 
dislocation of rural and urban life. 

By the death of al-Ma?mün in 218/833 the balance 
between the civil and military arms of the adminis- 
tration had been upset. In an attempt to increase the 
revenue, the tax-farm became increasingly common, 
but the money received from the farming of the 
taxes soon ceased to be sufficient to pay the army 
leaders and their troops. The practice then arose of 
assigning the taxes not to taxfarmers but to the mil- 
itary themselves, a practice which made it easy for 
the military, when the central government was weak, 
to establish their semi-independence. The result of 
this was, on the one hand, the ruin of the land, and 
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on the other the failure of the military to support 
or defend the central government. This militarization 
of the state and the growing tendency of the military 
to be occupied not only with the arts of war but also 
with administration became marked not only in ‘Irak 
and the western provinces but also in the east under 
the Sàmànids and more especially the Ghaznavids. 

Under the Büyids the military did not normally 
live on their assignments or ik(à s, but sent their 
agents to collect the revenue. In return for his ikfa‘ 
the soldier had to perform military service and was 
in theory subject to detailed regulations and in- 
spection. A provincial governor could distribute the 
area under his jurisdiction as 1kfa@‘s but he did this 
as an official of the state. Legally the possession of an 
ikfà* did not give the holder rights of jurisdiction over 
the inhabitants, but in practice it contributed to the 
spread of patronage and under the Büyids there were 
widespread acts of usurpation by the military. 
Further, the tendency for the function of the 
provincial governor, provincial military commander, 
tax collector, taxfarmer, and mukfa‘ to be combined 
in one person led to the emergence of large properties 
virtually independent of the central government. 
Under the Büyids the military 1k#a° was the dominant 
type. Under the Great Saldjüks there took place an 
assimilation of the military ikfá* to the governorate 
or administrative i&jà* and the tendency was for the 
1kfá* to be defined not by fiscal value but by service 
and to become by usurpation a hereditary domain 
over which the mukța‘ had governmental prerogatives 
(see further, A. K. S. Lambton, Reflections on the 
igfa‘, in Arabic and Islamic studies in honor of 
Hamilton A. R. Gibb, ed. G. Makdisi, Leiden 1965 
and C. Cahen, L'évolution de l'iqia! du IX€ au XIII€ 
siècle in Annales, E.S.C., 1953). 

Throughout, though especially from Saldjük times 
onwards, four strands were closely interwoven: ad- 
ministration, taxation, tenure, and military service 
(though society was not feudal in the technical sense). 
The main burden of supporting the government rested 
upon the peasantry. Agriculture, especially in the 
pre-Mongol period, showed an astonishing recuper- 
ative power. This is probably to be explained in part 
by the fact that the local village communities formed 
relatively stable and, to some extent, self-governing 
communities under their own kadkhudds, and in part 
to the fact that in the pre-Mongol period, although 
wars were frequent, the numbers engaged were, on 
the whole, small and the destruction which accom- 
panied campaigns was, for the most part, localized 
and as such was incidental to the movement of armed 
bands through the countryside. 

In spite of the succession of empires, Saldjük, 
Tikhàn and Timurid, there was a persistence of ad- 
ministrative tradition from the ‘Abbasid period and 
more especially from Saldjük times onwards. This 
is not to say that there were no changes or new de- 
velopments: of course, there were, but the element 
of continuity is more striking than that of change. 
The Mongol conquest caused a temporary break, but 
after the conversion of the Tlkhàns to Islam there 
was a reassertion of Islamic government, though 
the spread of administrative practices based on 
custom continued under the Ilkhans and the Ti- 
murids, perhaps to a more marked extent than 
formerly. 

One of the reasons for the persistence of adminis- 
trative tradition is that the conquerors, whether Arab, 
Saldjük Turk, Mongol, or for that matter Safavid or 
Kadjar, lacked administrative experience; the original 
basis of their power was, in all cases, tribal, the 


officials of the bureaucracy had the “expertise” and 
so successive dynasties relied upon them. The great 
families of viziers, the Barmakids under the ‘Abba- 
sids, the Djayhanis, Bal‘amis and ‘Utbis under the 
Samanids, Sahib b. ‘Abbad under the Biyids, Nizim 
al-Mulk and his sons and grandsons under the Sal- 
djüks, and the Djuwaynis and Rashid al-Din and his 
family under the Ilkhàns, played a significant role 
in the transmission of this tradition, as also did the 
families of mustawfis. The religious classes, at 
another level, also played an immensely important 
part in the maintenance of continuity. The *uamá^, 
as the guardians of tradition, enjoyed high status 
and prestige, and were a stabilizing force. In times 
of political upheaval they carried on as local adminis- 
trators and often acted as peacemakers. This was 
particularly true of the kádis, among whom there 
was a strong hereditary tendency. 

Alongside this conservatism and continuity, there 
was also a marked provincial particularism, partly 
because difficult communications tended to foster 
isolation, and partly because ethnic differences made 
for a different ethos of society. The successive 
empires tended to fragment broadly along similar 
geo-political lines, Khurásàn, the Caspian provinces, 
Sistan, Fars, Kirman, Kurdistan, and Adharbaydjan, 
all tended at one time or another to become centres 
of local power, though it must not be supposed that 
within these different provinces there was necessarily 
uniformity. Some of these local movements had 
special and distinguishing characteristics. At the 
same time, the various movements arising in the 
different parts of Persia did not develop in isolation, 
but often reacted upon each other. 

Under the Umayyads the Central Asian frontier 
was re-established broadly where it had been under 
the Sasanians. They handed on their function as 
wardens of the marches to the ‘Abbasids. With the 
decline in the power of the caliphate, the local 
dynasties which governed  Khuràsàn, first the 
Táhirids, then the Sàmànids, and later the Ghazna- 
vids, took over this task. The first two, broadly, 
represented the landowning classes and orthodoxy. 
Although they established virtually independent 
dynasties, they sought the authorization of the caliph, 
as did later dynasties, and there was no implication 
of revolution in their rise to power. Mabmüd of 
Ghazna also ruled within the previously existing 
Muslim political framework. In the latter half of the 
4th/1oth century the Ilak Khàns broke into Trans- 
oxania while the Ghuzz moved into Transcaspia, 
and finally into the dar al-islam. The Saldjüks, who 
established themselves as the leaders of the Ghuzz, 
in due course found themselves in possession of an 
empire centred on Persia, and became themselves 
the wardens of the marches. Towards the end of the 
reign of Sandjar those Ghuzz who had remained in 
Central Asia overran Khurasan, The Kh ¥arazmshahs, 
who succeeded the Saldjüks in the east, failed to hold 
the marches against the Mongols in the 7th/13th 
century. 

Although the maintenance of a stable border in 
the north-east was a condition for the stability of 
the interior of Persia, Khurasin was not itself a 
suitable centre from which to exercise dominion over 
the whole area. Al-Ma?mün was forced to move from 
Marv back to Baghdad, and the Saldjüks transferred 
their capitals progressively westwards and south- 
wards, from Nishapir to Rayy and Isfahan. Sandjar, 
the only one of the Great Saldjük sultans to attempt 
to rule permanently from Khurásàn, was unable 
effectively to control ‘Irak. In Safavid and Kadjar 
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times the maintenance of the north-east frontier 
against encroachments by the Uzbegs and Turkomans 
was a perennial problem. The frontier finally estab- 
lished in the reign of Nàsir al-Din Sháh was far to the 
south and west of the mediaeval frontier. 

The Caspian provinces with their forests and 
mountain valleys and difficult communications 
proved hard to conquer. During the early Islamic 
period Kazvin remained a frontier district. From the 
reign of ‘Umar to that of al-Ma?mün, seventeen 
expeditions are recorded against Daylam. From 
about 250/864 the mountain fastnesses of Daylam 
served as a refuge for the *Alids against the ‘Abbasids, 
where they formed a new centre of resistance hostile 
to both Baghdad and Khurásàn, the governors of 
which sought to extend their dominion over the 
Caspian provinces. Conversion in the Caspian 
provinces had been slow. In 259/873 a large 
number of Zoroastrians were converted by Nasir al- 
Hakk Abi Muhammad in Daylam, and in 299/912 
Hasan b. ‘Aliis said to have converted the inhabitants 
of Tabaristan and Daylam, who were still partly 
idolators and partly Magians, to Islam (Mas*üdi, viii, 
279). Many of the movements which originated in 
the Caspian provinces were characterized by Shi‘i 
tendencies. Here, as elsewhere, the Shi‘i movement 
tended to be associated with social movements and to 
draw into its ranks the discontented. It was not a 
clear-cut anti-Arab movement supported by Persians. 
Shi‘ism was rather a convenient banner under which 
to unite in hostility to the ruling class, whether this 
was Arab in the person of governors appointed by 
the caliphs, or local rulers who had retained their 
Zoroastrian faith and who, when they did not feel 
strong enough to throw off control, either out of fear 
of local rivals or of rebellion by their subjects, co- 
operated with the caliphs. The Biyids, who came 
from Daylam, professed Ithna-‘Ashari Shi‘ism, 
though the earlier *Alid movements in the province 
were Zaydi. The Caspian provinces were not only 
difficult to conquer: they were also difficult to unite. 
Numerous local dynasties flourished, often simulta- 
neously, sometimes paying tribute to the central 
government, but more often withholding it, and some- 
times extending as far as Àdharbàydjàn (see also 
V. Minorsky, La domination dailamite, in Soc. des 
études iraniennes, iii (1932), and DAYLAM). 

The neighbouring province of Gurgàn, of a rather 
different physical character, had been a frontier 
province in Sasanian times over against the nomads 
from the north. In the 3rd/oth century the ‘Alids of 
Tabaristàn extended their influence over it, but in 
316/928 Mardàwidj b. Ziyàr, by origin a Gilaki in 
the service of the Daylamite leader Asfár b. Shirüya, 
whom he overthrew in 319/931, founded a kingdom, 
which lasted for about a hundred years, nominally 
dependent, first on the Sámànids and then on the 
Ghaznavids. In Saldjük times Gurgàn came more 
fully under the control of Khurásàn and one of the 
main concentrations of Ghuzz was to be found in its 
steppes with their plentiful grazing. In the late 18th 
century it became of importance as the province from 
which the Kadjars [g.v.] drew their main support. 

Sistàn (which included much of the modern 
Afgh4nistan), partly surrounded by a desert barrier, 
tended to be isolated from the developments in other 
parts of Persia, except for a brief period under 
Ya‘kib b. Layth and ‘Amr b. Layth. The special 
characteristic of political movements in Sistan in the 
early centuries of Islam was their Kháridjite tend- 
ency. Under the Ghirids (¢.v.] Sistan tended to look 
east. After the break-up of the Ilkhan empire, Hardt 


became the centre of the Karts, who had acted as 
governors on behalf of the Tlkhàns in the heyday of 
their power. Still later, after the death of Timür, it 
became the centre of the eastern Timurid empire. 
(See also C. E. Bosworth, Sisián under the Arabs 
from the Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffarids, 
30-250/651-304, Rome 1968). 

Fars, which had been the original seat of power 
of both the Achaemenids and the Sasanians, tended to 
be somewhat isolated from the rest of Persia in the 
early years of the Islamic period. This was perhaps 
partly due to the fact that much of it was difficult 
mountain country occupied by a tribal population, 
which formed an obstacle to its conquest and control 
{see ILAT]. Conversion appears to have been slow. 
Istakhri, writing in the 4th/1oth century, states that 
the madjus were more numerous in Fars than in any 
other province. Under the Büyid *Adud al-Dawla 
(338/949—372/982), Fars enjoyed prosperity and im- 
portance. After the break-up of the Great Saldjük em- 
pire Fars was ruled by the Salgharid dynasty (543/ 
1148—686/1287). Later in the 8th/14th century Fars 
became the centre of the Muzaffarid dynasty, and 
in the 18th century of the short-lived Zand dynasty. 

Kirman was bounded on the north and east by 
the great desert. The mountain districts of the 
province stubbornly resisted the Arab advance and 
gave much trouble to later rulers also [see ILAT]. 
Under the Saldjüks of Kirmàn it formed a prosperous 
and semi-independent kingdom but suffered in the 
disorders committed by the Ghuzz at the end of the 
Great Saldjük period. 

Kurdistan was ethnically separate from the rest 
of Persia. Both the physical configuration of the 
country and the tribal nature of society there milita- 
ted against political unity. It looked to Mawsil. Like 
the Caspian provinces, parts of Fars and Kirman, 
it was difficult campaigning country, and proved a 
“thorn in the flesh’’ of the caliphate and the sub- 
sequent empires. Few of their rulers succeeded fully 
in controlling it, and it tended to break away the 
moment there was a weakening of the central 
government. The Arab Dynasty of the Hamdanids 
in the 4th/1oth century (see M. Canard, Histoire de la 
Dynastie des H'amdánides de Jaztra et de Syrie, i, 
Algiers—Paris, 1951), the Kurdish dynasty of the 
Marwanids who superseded them in Diyar Bakr in 
the 5th/11th century, and the ‘Ukaylids, who held 
Mawsil from 380/991 to 489/1096, attained some 
importance and exercised influence beyond the 
borders of Kurdistan. Under the Saldjiks Mawsil 
looked increasingly westwards. It became under the 
Zangids one of the most important states of. Western 
Asia, but with little influence on the history of 
Persia. With the rise of the Ottoman and Safavid 
empires, Kurdistan became disputed frontier ter- 
ritory. 

The neighbouring province of Adharbaydjin was 
also partly inhabited by Kurds. It was the scene of 
the Khurramdini disorders in the first half of the 
3rd/gth century. Subsequently a number of minor 
local ruling families held sway: first the Sádjids 
(276/889—317/929), then the Kurd, Daysam, who was 
a Kharidjite, followed by the Musdafirids, who had 
Batini leanings, and others. In 513/1136, towards 
the end of the Great Saldjük period, the atabeg 
Ildiguz established himself and founded one of the 
succession states to the Saldjik empire. Under the 
Mongols, after the destruction of Baghdad, the 
political and economic centre of the empire shifted 
from ‘Irak and the Djibàl, where it had been under 
the Buyids and Saldjüks, to Adharbaydjan. Isfahan, 
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which had been the main city of Persia under the 
Grsat Saldjüks, although it became one of the centres 
of power of the Indjuids, one of the succession states 
to the Tlkhàn empire, did not fully recover its im- 
portance until the reign of Shah ‘Abbas. Numbers of 
Ghuzz had settled in Adharbaydjan in Saldjük times, 
and from Mongol times onwards it was inhabited 
predominantly by Turkish tribes. On the break-up 
of the Ilkhan empire, the main centre of activity 
tended to move from Adharbdydjan to Fars, Kirman, 
and ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam, perhaps partly because Adhar- 
báydjàn was becoming at this time subject to raids 
by the Kipchaks. A succession state was established 
by the Djala?irids, who ruled intermittently over 
Adharbaydjan and ‘Irak. 

In the second half of the gth/15th century Ádhar- 
baydjan became the centre of the rising Safavid 
power, and Tabriz became the capital in the early 
years of the roth/16th century. Just as the Saldjüks 
moved their capitals westwards from Khurasan to 
the centre of Persia, so also the Safavids moved 
progressively eastwards, from Tabriz to Kazwin and 
Isfahan. In the rgth century Adharbaydjan, with the 
advance of Russia through the Caucasus, succeeded 
Khuràsàn as the crucial frontier area. Here, too, the 
frontier eventually established after Persia's defeat 
by Russia in 1828 was considerably inside the 
mediaeval border. 

(he period from the death of al-Ma?mün up to 
the Mongol invasion falls into three periods, those 
of the minor dynasties, the Great Saldjük empire (447/ 
1055—552/1157), and the KhWàrazmsháhs, ending 
with the sack of Baghdàd by the Mongols in 656/1258. 
During the first of these, the western provinces 
dominated by Baghdàd developed along rather 
different lines from Khuràsàn and the east, although 
there was a certain influence of the one on the other. 
This was partly because of the difference in society in 
the two areas and partly because of differences in 
political development. Baghdàd and the neigh- 
bourhood had experienced all the vicissitudes of the 
political and economic decline of the caliphate after 
the death of al-Ma?mün. In Khuràsàn, on the other 
hand, the old structure of society had maintained 
itself to a greater extent: the local ruling families 
still retained a good deal of their former influence 
and there was a rich merchant class engaged in the 
caravan trade with China and other countries. On 
the other side of the frontier there were still a number 
of independent principalities, often at war with each 
other. Under the Jahirids, who came to power in the 
east, and their successors the Samanids, there was a 
reassertion of old social tendencies, whereas under 
the Büyids, society was in an advanced stage of 
disintegration. The Ghaznavids, the successors of the 
Samanids, were in due course overthrown by the 
Saldjiks, under whom the lands of the eastern caliph- 
ate were re-integrated and a new system of govern- 
ment worked out, combining features found in both 
the eastern and western provinces in a new symbiosis. 

The Țāhirids during their fifty or sixty years’ rule 
based their power on a community of interest of the 
dihkàns, though the influence and rights of this 
class were not so rigidly enforced as they had been 
in Sasanian times. Externally their main problem 
was to hold the frontier against the nomad Turks 
from Central Asia and prevent their intervention in 
the disorders which occurred in Transoxania. Tàhir, 
whose father and grandfather had been governors of 
Bushang, reached Khurasan as governor in 206/821-2. 
His rule, apart from some Khaàridjite disturbances, 
was brief and uneventful. By 207/822 he had con- 


solidated his power. In that year he omitted al- 
Ma?mün's name from the khufba, but providentially 
died the same night (or shortly afterwards) (see 
D. Sourdel, Les circonstances de la mort de Tahir, in 
Arabica, 1958). In spite of this act of overt rebellion, 
al-Ma?mün recognised Talha b. Tàhir as his successor. 
Khàridjite disturbances, especially in Sistan, con- 
tinued during his governorate. On his death in 213/ 
828-9 al-Ma?mün, perhaps with a view to regaining 
some of his lost authority in the eastern provinces, 
appointed his favourite, ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, who 
was at that time conducting operations against the 
Khurramdinis in Dinavar, to succeed Talbà. He 
advanced to Nishàpür and put down the Khāridjite 
disturbances which had become widespread. Al- 
Mu‘tasim, who succeeded to the caliphate in 218/833, 
confirmed ‘Abd Allah in his government. 

Unrest meanwhile spread throughout the ‘Abbasid 
empire. The Turks, whom al-Mu‘tasim had enrolled 
in greater numbers in his bodyguard than had former 
caliphs, increased in power and violent quarrels he- 
tween them and the people of Baghdad occurred re- 
peatedly. In Adharbaydjan Babak and the Khur- 
ramdinis were still in a state of rebellion. In 220/835 
the Afshin [g.v.] was placed in charge of the campaign 
against them and eventually defeated them in 222/ 
837. In Jabaristan Maziydr b. Karin, the last of 
the Kàrinwand dynasty, who, after being deprived 
of his possessions by the Bawand, the Ispahbud Shah- 
riyàr, had taken refuge with al-Ma?mün, embraced 
Islam and been sent back to Tabaristàn as governor, 
apostasized and rebelled. The Afshin, who was sent 
against him, appears to have encouraged him to rebel. 
Al-Mu‘tasim then sent ‘Abd Allàh b. Tàhir from 
Khurásán against him; Màziyàr was captured and 
executed in 226/841, and ‘Abd Allah made his uncle, 
Hasan b. Husayn, governor of Tabaristàn. 

‘Abd Allāh b. Țāhir’s rule in Khurásàn and 
Transoxania appears to have been enlightened. There 
are indications that he encouraged agriculture and 
fostered the spread of learning. He was succeeded in 
230/844-5 by his son Tàhir, who had become governor 
of Tabaristan in 228/842-3 in succession to his great 
uncle. Jahir II received diplomas from successive 
caliphs. He ruled until 248/862-3. Trouble from the 
Kháridjites in Sistàn continued, and during his 
reign the ‘ayydar under Ya‘kib b. Layth, the Saffarid, 
increased in power. Under Tàhir's successor, Muham- 
mad, Tabaristán was lost to the Tàhirids, when the 
Jahirid governor, after being defeated in 250/864 
by Hasan b. Zayd, the *Alid, abandoned the province 
in 252/866. Family quarrels also broke out among the 
Tahirids, and one branch made common cause with 
the Saffarids in Sistan. 

Ya'küb b. Layth, the son of a peasant of Karnin, 
who became apprenticed to a coppersmith — hence 
the name of the dynasty he founded—subsequently, 
with his brothers, joined a band of mutatawwt‘a led 
by the Jahirid governor, Dirham b. Nasr b. Salih, 
and took part in operations against the Kháridjites. 
He was then made amir of Bust, but in 247/681 
drove out the Tahirid governor and made himself 
master of Sistan. Ya‘kib’s relations with the Khári- 
djites are not entirely clear., According to some ac- 
counts he was a Khāridjite at the beginning of his 
career. Later attributions of Shi‘i sympathies to the 
Saffarids would appear to be unfounded. He extended 
his rule to the Kabul valley, Sind and the Mikran, 
and in 253/867 he conquered Harát and Bushang 
from Tahir b. Husayn b. Tahir. 

Meanwhile al-Mu‘tazz, who had succeeded to the 
caliphate in 252/866, was unable to control his go- 
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vernors in the east, and was threatened by the Zandj 
rebellion in lower ‘Irak in 254/868. Hoping to rid 
himself of at least one of his troublesome governors, 
he granted a diploma for Kirmàn to both Ya*küb and 
the governor of Fars, ‘Ali b. Husayn. Ya‘kib was 
the victor and took not only Kirmàn but also Fars. 
In 257/871 al-Mu‘tamid, following a somewhat 
Similar policy, appointed Yaf*küb over the Tàhirid 
provinces of Tukharistan and Balkh. According. to 
another group of sources, however, Ya‘kib had 
already taken Tukháristán and Balkh together 
with Ghazna, Gardiz, and Kabul in 256/870, when 
the caliph gave him a diploma for Tukharistàn, 
Balkh, Fàrs, Kirmàn, Sistáàn, and Sind. Finally in 
259/873 he marched on Khurásàn, took Nishàpür, 
and made Muhammad b. Tàhir prisoner. 

Ya‘kib then turned his arms against Hasan b. 
Zayd, the ‘Alid, in Gurgan. The latter fled without 
giving battle. In 261/874-5 Ya‘kib went again to 
Firs, and in 262/875-6 he sent an envoy to the caliph 
al-Mu‘tamid, Alarmed by Ya‘kiib’s growing power, 
al-Mu‘tamid, or the regent al-Muwaffak, had given 
in that year a diploma for Transoxania to the Sama- 
nid, Nasr b. Ahmad, no doubt in the hope that he 
would counter the spread of Ya*küb's influence. 
Weakened by the rebellion of the Zandj, who by 
264/877 were raiding within seventeen miles of 
Baghdad, the caliph now gave Ya‘kib a diploma 
for Transoxania, Khuras4n, Jabaristan, Gurgan, Fars 
Kirmàn, Sind and Hind, and made him military 
governor of Baghdad, and titular governor of the 
holy cities. Ya‘kib, nevertheless, continued his 
advance on Baghdad, but was worsted by the caliph 
in an engagement outside the city (265/879). 
Ya*küb's defeat, however, was not decisive. By the 
terms of the peace the Saffárids were recognized as 
the rulers of the provinces mentioned in the diploma 
already given to Ya*küb, and in return they were to 
pay an annual tribute of 20 million dirhams. 

Ya‘kib died shortly after this. He was succeeded 
by his brother ‘Amr, who made ‘Ubayd Allāh b. 
Abd Allāh b. Táhir his deputy in Baghdad, perhaps 
in the hope of enlisting Jahirid support against the 
growing power of the Samanids. ‘Amr’s succession 
was contested by his brother ‘Ali. He was defeated 
and held captive by ‘Amr. The provincial governors 
also began to throw off their allegiance, while in 
the holy cities ‘Amr’s rights of precedence were chal- 
lenged by the Tülünids. ‘Amr’s life, like that of 
Ya‘kib, was largely spent in expeditions from one 
part of the empire to another, to deal with rebellious 
governors, and in particular in wars on the eastern 
frontier of Sistán. 

With the defeat of the Zandj in 269/883 by al- 
Muwaffak, pressure on the caliphate began to lessen 
and intrigues against ‘Amr at the caliph's court be- 
gan. An envoy was sent to him to demand the tribute 
due and the despatch of his son to Baghdad as a 
hostage. ‘Amr retired from Fars to Kirman, followed 
by al-Muwaffak. In 271/885 Muhammad b. Tahir 
was again declared governor of Khurásàn and was 
represented by Ráfi€ b. Harthama, who had con- 
quered Nishápür in 268/882. Matters did not yet reach 
breaking-point. In 275/888-9 ‘Amr agreed to pay 10 
million dirhams tribute for Kirman, Fars and Khu- 
rasan, sent presents to al-Muwaffak, and retired to 
Fars. About this time ‘Ali b. Layth escaped from 
captivity and joined Rafi‘ b. Harthama in Khuràsán 
against ‘Amr. In 276/889-90 al-Muwaffak seized 
the occasion offered by this embarrassment to ‘Amr 
to withhold from him the privileges of the military 
governor of Baghdad, to which office he had ap- 


pointed him earlier that year. ‘Amr in retaliation 
dropped al-Muwaffak's name from the khuwfba in 
Shiràz in 277/89o-1 and advanced on Khüzistàn. 
Al-Muwaffak meanwhile died in 278/891. His son 
al-Mu'tadid, who became caliph on the death of 
al-Mu‘tamid in 279/892, made peace with ‘Amr, 
confirmed him in his governorships and ordered him 
to set out for Khurāsān against Rafi‘ b. Harthama 
in 279/892-3. After a long-drawn out campaign 
Rafi‘ was eventually put to flight, and ‘Amr entered 
Nishàpür in 283/896-7. Rafi‘, after briefly joining the 
*Alids in Jabaristan, fled to KhWàrazm, where he 
was killed in the same year. With his death disturban- 
ces in Khurasan subsided. 

Not much is known of the civil administration of 
Ya‘kib and ‘Amr, but their military organization is 
reputed to have been excellent. A distinction seems 
to have been made between public and private 
revenue. ‘Amr apparently had three treasuries, onc 
for revenue from land and other taxes, which was 
utilized for the upkeep of the army, a second for 
revenue from the personal property of the ruler, 
which was expended upon the upkeep of the court, 
and the third for revenues from occasional taxes 
(ahdath), and confiscations, the proceeds of which 
were largely used to reward faithful servants, fol- 
lowers and envoys. The army was the object of special 
care, and paid every three months through the ‘arid 
(see Bartold, op. cit., 220-22; and C. E. Bosworth, 
Armies of the Saffarids, in BSOAS, 1968). 

In origin the Saffarid movement seems to have 
been a “popular” movement and to have been re- 
garded by the landowners and merchants of Khu- 
rasan and Transoxania as a threat to the established 
order. Opposition was directed against Ya‘kib’s 
alleged Khàridjite tendencies, but it may be that the 
real grounds for it was the “popular” nature of the 
movement. Once Ya*küb, and after him ‘Amr, had 
extended their power beyond Sistàn it seems probable 
that the “popular” nature of their movement was to 
some extent lost. They retained their influence in 
Sistan, however, and reappeared after the death of 
Mahmüd of Ghazna and still existed as a local ruling 
house when the Mongols invaded in the 7th/r13th 
century. 

The Saffarids were faced not only with a revival 
of the power of the caliphate under al-Mu‘tadid, but 
also by the rise of a new power in the east, the 
Sàmànids, who were extending their influence in 
Transoxania. Their ancestor, Sāmān, appears to 
have been a small landowner from the neighbourhood 
of Bukhara. During the caliphate of al-Ma?mün, the 
sons of Asad b. Sàmàn were ordered to help Har- 
thama against the rebellious Rafi‘. In return they 
received governorships in Khuràsàn. Under the 
Tàhirids Nüh b. Asad was in Samarkand and in 261/ 
874-5 the caliph al-Mu‘tamid gave Nasr b. Ahmad 
a diploma for Samarkand. When Bukhara was sacked 
by Husayn b. Táhir al-Tà?^i from KhWárazm in 260/ 
873-4, Nasr b. Ahmad, in response to an appeal 
from the people of the city, sent his brother Isma‘il 
to their aid. In the same year the caliph gave Isma‘il 
a diploma for Bukhara. Having restored order in 
Bukhara, Isma‘il turned his army against Nasr. 
Isma‘il is represented as the victor and as acting 
with great moderation in victory. This may or may 
not be true. What probably happened is that they 
arrived at a deadlock, neither able to defeat the other. 
In any case, Nasr remained governor of Transoxania 
until his death in 279/892, when he was succeeded 
by Isma‘il, who received a diploma from the caliph 
in 280/893. 
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In 285/898 *Amr demanded a diploma as governor 
of Transoxania, in return for which he offered to 
overthrow the ‘Alid ruler of Tabaristan. Al-Mu‘tadid, 
anxious for the decline of ‘Amr, probably saw in 
his demand an opportunity to weaken him by playing 
him off against Isma‘il. Whether ‘Amr was over- 
confident of his ability to overthrow Isma‘il, or 
whether he feared that Ism4‘il would, as his power 
grew, intervene in Khuràsàn, and thought it better 
to forestall him, is not clear. In 286/899 *Amr's 
commander Mubammad b. Bashar was defeated by 
SAmanid forces, and in the following year ‘Amr 
himself was captured and sent to Baghdad. His sons 
retired to Sistán. For some years they continued 
operations against the Samanids in Sistan and the 
local rulers in Fars, but were unable to restore 
Saffarid fortunes. 

By 289/902, when al-Muktafi succeeded to the 
caliphate, the Sàmànids had gained the whole of 
Khurásàn, and in the diploma which Isma‘il received 
from al-Muktafi Rayy Kazwin, and Zandjàán were 
added to Khuràsan. The Sàmáànids were, however, 
unable to establish effective control over the western 
regions and disputed them with the Sadjids, who had 
come to power when al-Muwaffak had appointed 
Muhammad Afshin Aba ‘Ubayd b. Abi’l-Sadj gover- 
nor of Adharbaydjan in 276/889-90. The rapid 
extension of Sàmànid territory put a certain strain on 
Sāmānid organization, although this was not imme- 
diately felt. Ahmad b. Isma‘il, who succeeded in 
295/907, established his claim by force of arms. He 
extended the Sāmānid domains still further by 
temporarily occupying Sistān in 298/910-11. Taba- 
ristàn, on the other hand, was lost to the *Alids when 
Hasan b. *Ali al-Utrush (al-Nàsir al-Kabir) staged 
a successful revolt, making skilful use of the discord 
existing among the local rulers in the Caspian provin- 
ces. 
The Sàmàánids, like the Táhirids, had a certain 
affinity with the marzbáns on the eastern frontiers 
of the Sasanian empire. Theirs was the last attempt 
to maintain the old social system against the general 
levelling tendencies of Turkish military government. 
The two centres of their kingdom were Samarkand 
and Bukhárà; on the periphery there were a number 
of states which acknowledged Sāmānid overlordship 
and in some cases paid a nominal tribute. Among 
them were KbWårazm, Ghardjistān, al-Shār, Djūz- 
djàn, Isfidjáb and Saghaniyan. The bureaucracy un- 
der the Sàmánids was well-developed and on a 
somewhat similar model to the bureaucratic admi- 
nistration of the caliphs at Baghdad. Narshakhi 
mentions nine government offices or diwáns, those 
of the vizier, mustawfi, sahib shurt, sahib mwayyid, 
mushrif, and muhtasib, and the dīwān-i mamlaka-i 
khāşş, the dīwān-i awkāf, and the dīwān-i kadā 
(Tærīkh-i Bukhārā, ed. Ridawi, p. 31).According to 
Bartold there was a tenth dīwān, the dīwān-i barīd. 
The chief civil official was known as the kkwādja-i 
buzurg. Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Djayhani, who held this office under Nasr. b. Ahmad, 
was, perhaps, a more important figure than his 
sovereign. 

The army was composed of a nucleus of Turks, 
mainly puchased or captured on the frontiers and 
brought up as slaves, and levies supplied by the 
dikkans. The leading military commander had the 
title sipahsálàr and from Nishàpür administered 
Sàámànid territories south of the Amü Daryà. The 
chief military offices and provincial governments 
were held by members of local ruling families and 
by Turkish slaves. The court was elaborately organ- 


ized with a hierarchy of officials. The main offices 
were held by the military classes. The domestic 
affairs of the court were under an official known as 
the wakil. In the provincial governments many of 
the same offices and departments were found as at 
the centre, though there was no uniformity through- 
out the empire. In the early period of Sámànid rule, 
the civil power held the upper hand: the army was 
subordinate and the troops were paid in cash, but 
were not debarred from acquiring land. Ibn Hawkal 
states that taxes were lower in the Sáàmànid empire 
than anywhere else and wages higher. The taxes, 
levied in two instalments, totalled some 40 million 
dirhams. Officials were paid quarterly and their pay 
amounted to about half the revenue. This favourable 
position of income in relation to expenditure allowed 
considerable mildness to prevail in the tax adminis- 
tration. Trade and industry were highly developed. 
Mukaddasi gives an extensive list of exports from 
the various towns. Trade with the nomads of Central 
Asia was also important (ii, 468ff.; see further, 
Bartold of. cit., 235 ff.). 

Ahmad b. Ismá'il, after a reign of nearly six 
years, was murdered by his Turkish guards in 301/ 
913. His 8-year-old son Nasr succeeded. During his 
reign the spirit of revolt entered the Sàmànid house 
itself and Nasr spent much of his long reign, which 
lasted until 331/942, in putting down the revolts of 
his cousins and brothers. About 318/930 three of 
his brothers, who were imprisoned in Bukhara, were 
liberated with the help of seditious elements in the 
city, including Shi‘is and Kharidjites, and one of them, 
Yahya, proclaimed amir. The movement was 
abortive. 

In the west the Sadjids had maintained themselves 
against further Sàmànid advance. In 305/917-18 
Yusuf b. Abi’l-Sadj defeated a force sent against him 
by the caliph al-Muktadir, but was forced, in spite of 
this, to give up Rayy, and some two years later, 
although he defeated an army led by the caliph’s 
general Minis, retired to Zandjan. Minis followed 
him, defeated him near Ardabil and brought him to 
Baghdad. In 310/922, he was set free and given the 
government of Rayy and Adharbaydjan. Later he 
was defeated and killed by the Carmathians (314/926). 
Adharbaydjan was then disputed between the Khar- 
idjite Kurd, Daysam b. Ibrahim, and the Musafirids, 
who in the end prevailed. 

More important than the attempts by provincial 
governors to seize the opportunity to establish their 
independence was the spread of the Carmathian move- 
ment, which was eventually captured by the Isma- 
“lis, who founded the Fatimid anti-caliphate in 297/ 
910. Between 318/930 and 328/940 Fatimid propa- 
ganda made great strides in Khurásàn and Transoxa- 
nia. Mubammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi (al-Nakhshabi), 
a Fatimid missionary, won over a number of próm- 
inent officials and eventually Nasr himself. The 
*ulamá? and the Sunni notables were unable to meet 
this challenge alone and were forced to turn for help 
to the Turkish nucleus of the army. Nasr, following 
a plot to overthrow him, abdicated in favour of his 
son Nüb and was thrown into prison in 330/942. 
Al-Nasafi and his supporters were massacred. Hence- 
forward the army decided the course of events. 
Joining in the struggles for supremacy between the 
rival claimants, they eventually brought the state to 
ruin. 

KhWārazm revolted in 332/943-4 and in the fol- 
lowing year Aba *Ali Caghàni, governor of Khurásán, 
rebelled. By this time also, the favourable financial 
position which had prevailed earlier had changed for 
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the worse. There were acute shortages of funds and 
the army's pay was often in arrears. There were 
desertions to Abü *Ali, who also obtained support 
from some of the tributary states. Nüb fled to Sa- 
markand and Abü ‘Ali entered Bukhara in 335/947 
with Ibrahim b. Ahmad, Nüb's uncle. Abü *Ali was 
unable, however, to maintain himself in Bukhara 
and returned to Sághàniyàn, whence he encouraged 
the tributary rulers along the Ami Darya to rebel. 
Samanid prestige declined rapidly and the SAamanid 
princes played less and less part in the struggles 
which ensued between the rival amirs and governors. 

With the decline of the SAmanids and the failure 
of the caliphate to maintain its temporary revival 
under al-Mu‘tadid, the northern provinces of Persia 
became the scene of the exploits of a series of Day- 
lamite leaders who were little more than robber 
barons, the common characteristics of whose rule 
were love of money, extortion, and cruelty. In 308/ 
920 Laylà b. Nu?màn seized Nishàpür from the Sà- 
máànids on behalf of Hasan b. Kasim, the *Alid, who 
succeeded Hasan b. ‘Ali al-‘Utrush in 304/917. He 
failed to holdit. Some years later Kaki took Rayy, but, 
unable to establish his independence, entered Sàmà- 
nid service. Meanwhile Asfár b. Shirüya had pro- 
claimed himself in Sari but was defeated by Makan 
b. Kaki, He then took refuge with the Sāmānid gov- 
ernor of Khuradsan, Abi Bakr b. Ilyas. When the 
latter died, Asfar received the allegiance of his 
troops and seized Rayy, Tabaristan, Kazwin, Kumm, 
Kashan, and Lur-i Katik. He was overthrown in 
319/931 by one of his own generals, Mardawidj. b. 
Ziyār, the founder of the Ziydrid dynasty. Marda- 
widj, who, according to Ibn Miskawayh, appears to 
have had visions of restoring the old Persian empire 
(vii, 5, 489; cf. also Ibn al-Athir, viii, 226), took 
Kazwin, Rayy, Hamadan, Kangavar, Dinavar, and 
Burüdjird, and then turned back to invade Tabaristan 
and Gurgàn, which had been seized by Makan. Among 
Mardawidj’s followers were the three sons of Biya, 
‘Ali, Hasan, and Ahmad. They had originally been in 
the service of Makan, but had deserted him for Mar- 
dawidj. When the latter extended his conquests 
southwards, he appointed ‘Ali b. Biya governor of 
Karadj. 

At first ‘Ali appears to have considered entering 
the service of the caliph, who was by now a puppet 
in the hands of the amir al-umard?, but his overtures 
were ignored, He then took Isfahan, but retired to 
Arradjan when Mardawidj sent his brother Wushmgir 
against him, and seized Fars in 321/933, while his 
brother Ahmad occupied Kirman in 322/934. Marda- 
widi, on receipt of this news, set out himself for 
Isfahán and sent another army from Khüzistàn to 
march on the Büyids. ‘Ali thereupon renewed his 
allegiance to Mardawidj and sent his brother Hasan 
to him as a hostage. Mardawidj meanwhile appears 
to have conceived the plan of conquering Baghdad, 
but before he could put the plan into operation he 
was assassinated by his Turkish slaves in 323/935. 
He was succeeded in part of his domains by Wushm- 
gir, who spent his reign in a constant state of war 
with the Sàmánids, Büyids, and others and eventually 
accepted Sàmánid overlordship. 

Hasan b. Büya rejoined *Ali on the assassination 
of Mardawidj and they occupied Isfahan. Makan had 
meanwhile taken Kirmàn and acknowledged Sàmànid 
overlordship. Later he left Kirmàn in an attempt to 
regain Gurgán and Tabaristáàn. About 329/940-1 he 
threw off Sámànid allegiance and when the Sámànid 
governor of Khruásán sent an army against him he 
appealed to Wushmgir for help. Hasan b. Baya, prof- 





iting from the preoccupations of his rivals, seized 
Rayy and made himself master of the surrounding 
district. 

In Baghdad the struggles between the Turkish 
amirs and between the Turks and Daylamites had 
reduced the city and the neighbourhood to anarchy. 
In 334/945 Ahmad b. Biya, encouraged by Inàl 
Kasha, governor of WAsit, (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 337) set 
out for Baghdad and took it without battle. The 
caliph al-Mustakfi welcomed him and gave him a 
diploma and bestowed lakabs on the three brothers: 
‘Ali became ‘Imad al-Dawla, Ahmad, Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla, and Hasan, Rukn al-Dawla. Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
treated the caliph with the greatest contempt. Eleven 
days after his arrival in Baghdad, he accused him 
of seditious correspondence with the Hamdàánids and 
made al-Muti* caliph in his place. Although the 
caliphate reached its lowest ebb during the period 
of Büyid supremacy, the Büyids did not attempt to 
overthrow it altogether. There were probably two 
main reasons for this. In the first place, they may 
have hoped to use for their own political ends such 
prestige as the ‘Abbasids still possessed, and secondly, 
the existence of a Sunni caliphate left them with a 
free hand : had they set up a Shi‘i caliph their troops 
might well have supported the caliph against them 
[see further BUWAYHIDS or BUYIDS]. The consequence 
of the retention of the caliphate under their dominion 
was important: it discredited Ithna ‘Ashari Shi‘ism 
as a serious alternative to it with the result that it 
was the Isma‘ilis to whom the discontented turned 
in the 5th/11th century in the hope of overthrowing 
the existing order (see further B. Lewis, The As- 
sassins, London 1967, especially 29 ff.). 

The main Büyid centres were Shiraz, Rayy and 
Baghdad. ‘Ali during his lifetime was looked upon 
as the head of the family. He ruled Fars and the 
area extending to Isfahan and Ahwaz, while Rukn al- 
Dawla ruled in the west from Rayy to Hamadàn and 
Isfahan, and Mu‘izz al-Dawla in ‘Irak. On the death 
of ‘Imad al-Dawla the rest of the family deferred to 
Rukn al-Dawla, who proved totally unable to control 
his Daylamite troops, who robbed and plundered 
wherever they went. After his death there was a 
repeated subdivision of Büyid territories and their 
partial reunification by force of arms by one member 
of the family or another. An abortive attempt was 
made by the Musáfirids to regain Rayy in 336/947-8. 
The Musáfirid Marzbàn was defeated near Kazwin in 
338/949, but the Büyid force then sent to Adhar- 
baydjan was unable to make permanent gains and 
returned to Rayy. 

The rule of Mu‘izz al-Dawla in ‘Irak did nothing 
to improve conditions. He had no care for the local 
population and introduced the custom of quartering 
the troops on the local population, which caused them 
serious annoyance. He also made a practice of giving 
lands to his troops, the result of which was to bring 
agriculture into a hopeless state of disorganization 
(Eclipse, ii, 96). Quarrels between Daylamites and 
Turks continued. In every Büyid army there was a 
bitter feud between the Turks and the Daylamites, 
to which much of the indecisive fighting of the period 
is due. From the time of Mu‘izz al-Dawla onwards, 
however, the Turkish element became increasingly 
important. Mu‘izz al-Dawla, not surprisingly in these 
circumstances, found himself in constant difficulties 
for money. Confiscations of the property of officials 
on death or dismissal were common, and offices 
were put up to the highest bidder. His reign was 
largely occupied by internal rebellions and a series 
of expeditions against the Hamd§anids, the last of 
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which was in 353/964. The balance of these was in 
his favour, and from time to time he exacted tribute 
from them, but he failed to crush them entirely. 
When finally the Hamdanids became increasingly 
engaged in Syria in a struggle with the Fatimids, 
pressure on the western flank of the Biyids ceased. 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla also undertook various operations 
against the Baridis [g.v.] in Khüzistán, and finally 
extinguished them in 349/960-1. He was succeeded 
in 356/967 by his son Bakhtiyar ‘Izz al-Dawla, who 
was an ineffective ruler. 

When Bakhtiyar’s Turkish mercenaries revolted 
and seized power, ‘Adud al-Dawla, the son of Rukn 
al-Dawla, who had been ruling in Shiraz since 338/ 
949, set out for Baghdad in 364/974 to restore order. 
He forced Bakhtiyàr to abdicate, but because of the 
protests of Rukn al-Dawla he re-established Bakhtiyar 
and returned to Shiraz. In 366/976 Rukn al-Dawla 
died and was succeeded by his son Mu’ayyid al-Dawla 
in Rayy and by another son Fakhr al-Dawla in Hama- 
dàn. Bakhtiyàr took the opportunity to march on 
Shiraz and provoke a conflict with ‘Adud al-Dawla. 
He was defeated. ‘Adud al-Dawla occupied Baghdad 
in 367/977 and seized Fakhr al-Dawla’s territories also, 
but allowed Mu?ayyid al-Dawla to rule as his sub- 
ordinate. 

Under *Adud al-Dawla, who ruled first in l'árs 
(338/949—366/977) and then in Fars and ‘Irak (366/ 
977—372/983), the Büyids reached their height. Büyid 
troops occupied Balücistán and the Mikran and even 
operated in ‘Oman. On the Khuràsàn border, where 
there had been constant conflicts with Sàmánid 
governors usually ending in a Samanid victory, there 
had been a sudden weakening of the Sámànids, who 
were defeated towards the end of 371/982. ‘Adud 
al-Dawla’s death at the critical moment prevented 
any further Biyid advance into Khurāsān. ‘Adud 
al-Dawla, the only real figure of a ruler among the 
Büyids, established an effective administration. He 
reorganized the postal system, put down brigandage, 
and fostered commerce. He followed a policy of 
religious toleration and suspended the public cele- 
bration of sectarian ceremonies which had been 
introduced by Mu‘izz al-Dawla in Baghdad. He wi.s 
a great builder and patronized men of learning 
and theologians. He did not, however, entirely 
lose the characteristics of his race: old taxes were 
increased and new ones introduced. (See further H. 
Busse, Chalif und Grosskónig, Beirut 1969). 

After the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla the Büyid 
dynasty declined rapidly. Until the reimposition of 
orderly government by the Saldjüks the western prov- 
inces were torn by internecine strife and almost 
interminable conflicts. The administration was com- 
pletely broken up, agriculture ruined, and the old 
money economy destroyed beyond repair. A con- 
tributory factor in this decline was the change in the 
flow of trade connected with the rise of the Fatimids 
(see *ABBAsIDS, and B. Lewis, Fajimids and the route 
to India, in Istanbul Iktisat Fak. Mecm., 1950, 355-66). 

In due course Khurásàn fell, not to the Büyids, 
but to the new power rising in the east, the Ghaz- 
navids. Two favourable circumstances attended their 
rise : first the absence of any strong power in western 
Persia able to fill the vacuum created by the decline 
of the Sáàmánids, and secondly the existence on their 
frontier of the decaying empire of the Hindi Shahis, 
which offered to them a new field of operations. 
Alptakin, the commander of the Sàmànid forces in 
Khur4s4n, after an abortive rising in favour of ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Nah in 350/961, withdrew to the eastern 
frontiers and took Bust and Ghazna, After an inter- 


regnum following his death in 352/963, Sebuktegin, 
one of his ghwlá ms, assumed power in 366/977. He 
regarded himself as governing on behalf of the Sà- 
manids but paid no tribute to them. In 383/993 Nüb 
b. Nasr summoned him to Transoxania to aid him 
against rebels. After a successful campaign Sebuk- 
tegin was given the governorships of Balkh, Tukhàr- 
istin, Bamiyan, Ghir, and Ghardjistan in 384/994, 
and his son Mahmüd was made commander of the 
army with his headquarters in Nishápür. When the 
Karakhànids invaded Transoxania in 386/996, Nüh 
again appealed to Sebuktegin for help. By the peace 
which was concluded with the Karakh4nids the fron- 
tier was established on the Katwàn steppe. 

Sebuktegin died in 387/997. He left his domains 
to various members of his family, but by 388/998 
Mahmüd, temporarily abandoning Khurásán, had 
made himself master of the territory held by his 
father. In the following year he seized Khurásàn and 
read the khujba in the name of al-Kadir, whose 
succession the Sámünids had not recognised, con- 
tinuing to read the kAufba in the name of his deposed 
predecessor, al-Tà?i*. In return Mabmüd was granted 
a diploma by al-Kádir for Khurásàn (389/999). In 
390/1000 Mabmüd made an expedition into India, 
capturing some fortresses near Lamghan. The fol- 
lowing year he invaded India again, defeated Jaipal, 
and took a great quantity of booty. Subsequently he 
made several successful expeditions into India, the 
most famous of which was in 416/1025-6 when he 
destroyed the idol temple at Sumnath. The attempts 
made by the last of the SAmanids, Abi’ Ibrahim 
Ismá'il (d. 395/1005) to recover Khurásàn were in 
vain. The former Sáàmànid territories were now divid- 
ed between the Ghaznavids and the Karakhànids. In 
398/1008 Mahmüd defeated Ilig Nasr and Kadir 
Khan Yisuf near Balkh. He then extended his author- 
ity over Ghardjistàn, KhWàrazm, Sistán, Ghür, 
Tabaristan and Gurgan. The conquest of KhWarazm 
in 408/1017 gave him a preponderance over the 
Karakhánids, and when civil war spread in the 
Karakhánid kingdom, he invaded Transoxania in 
415-16/1025, but does not appear to have made per- 
manent gains. In 417/1026 Mabmüd received a 
diploma from the caliph al-Kadir for the conquered 
provinces. The caliph moreover bound himself not 
to enter into relations with the Karakhanids except 
through Mahmüd. 

Mahmüd was a strict Sunni, and since at the 
tíme of his rise the Fátimids were pressing in through 
Syria towards Baghdàd, where the caliph was a 
puppet in the hands of the Büyids, considerable 
glamour attached to him as the first ruler who came 
to the rescue of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, though in fact 
it was not until Tughril Beg arrived in Baghdad that 
it was relieved of tutelage to the Büyids. So far as 
Mahmüd's administration is concerned there was 
outwardly little change, but the spirit of the imperial 
organization was changing. The state was no longer 
a civil power which maintained an army. The court 
was to a greater degree than had formerly been the 
case military and tribal. The army had become the 
state and its commander the sultan, and the only 
function and duty of the people was to pay taxes. 
Mahmid did not, however, solve the problem of how 
to support the army: the new system was to be 
worked out, not by the Ghaznavids, but by the 
Saldjüks. In 420/1029 Mahmüd entered Rayy, which 
had been in the hands of the Büyid, Madjd al-Dawla, 
and left his son Mas*üd there with orders to com- 
plete the conquest of Biyid territories. Hamadan 
and Isfahan fell, but in 421/1050 Mahmüd died and 
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Mas‘id hastened back to Khurásán to claim the 
throne. The early years of Mas'üd's reign were occu- 
pied by struggles for power between rival factions. 
With his withdrawal from Rayy, the local branch of 
the Büyids, the Kàküyids, threw off their allegiance. 
The real threat to the Ghaznavids, however, was to 
come from elsewhere. During the reign of Mabmüd, 
groups of Ghuzz had passed into Khuràsàn and the 
interior of Persia. The first considerable movement 
was in 420/1029, when Mahmüd ordered the tribes 
under Isrà"il b. Saldjük, whom he had seized, to 
migrate into Khurasan. In 425/1033-4, two brothers, 
Tughril Beg and Caghri Beg Da?id, the sons of 
Mikà?il b. Saldjiük, and their uncle Yabghü b. 
Saldjük moved from Transoxania to the borders of 
KhW4razm, but were obliged to move again in 426/ 
1034-5 on the death of Hariin the KhWàrazmshàh. 
A number of them crossed the Oxus into Khurasan 
and asked permission to live under Mas*üd's protec- 
tion. During the next few years they were constantly 
on the move in search of new pastures, harried by and 
harrying the Ghaznavids, until finally they met in 
battle at Dandankàn in 431/1040. Mas'üd was 
decisively defeated. Ghaznavid rule was brought to 
an end in Khurásàn, though the Ghaznavids continu- 
ed to rule in Ghazna until dispossessed by the 
Ghürids [q.v.] in 569/ 1173-4. Further weakened, they 
retired first to Kabul and then to Lahore. 

The Saldjük period in some ways represents a 
culmination of previous developments, in others a 
new departure. There had been from the 3rd/gth 
century onwards much recruitment of Turkish slaves 
in western and eastern Persia, and the Ghaznavids 
were, by origin, a slave dynasty. During their rule 
there was an increased militarization of the state, 
but no major change in its structure. The Ghuzz 
movement was different: it was a tribal migration, 
and the Saldjüks who emerged as its leaders became, 
almost by chance, the rulers of a vast empire. This, 
at its height, stretched from Transoxania to Syria 
and Anatolia, though the last two were never under 
the effective control of the Great Saldjük sultan, and 
included Khurásán and the rest of Persia, *Irák-i 
*Arab, and the Djazira. The numbers involved in 
this migration were not large : those taking part were 
to be counted, perhaps, in tens of thousands. They 
seem to have caused remarkably little dislocation 
economically [see ILAT]. Small though their numbers 
were, they altered the balance of the population 
in two ways: henceforward the two main elements 
were Persian and Turkish—the dichotomy of the 
early centuries between ‘avab and ‘adjam was re- 
placed by that between turk and tadjik, and secondly 
there was an expansion of nomadism and a more 
strongly marked dichotomy between settled and 
semi-settled. This dichotomy, in the early period of 
Saldjük rule, coincided, to some extent, with that 
between Turk and non-Turk, and this in turn corre- 
sponded, in large measure, with the dichotomy be- 
tween the military and the rest of the population. 

The Saldjük leaders were not simply the leaders 
of a nomad tribal group. They were also familiar 
with urban life, and from the very beginning of their 
transformation into the rulers of an empire they had 
settled capitals. As heirs to an empire and to the 
civilization which had developed in the lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, they became the defenders of 
Sunni Islam and under them a great revival took 
place, which made possible the unification of the 
Sunni world, against which the Crusaders were un- 
able to achieve lasting success. As heirs to an empire 
it was not long before a conflict developed between 


them and the Turkoman nomads, whose main 
concern was for new pastures and who, in religion, 
had the attitude of the gházi. Since many of the Tur- 
komans pushed on to the Georgian, Armeno-Byzan- 
tine and Caucasian frontiers to undertake the activi- 
ties of ghdzis, it was in Anatolia rather than Persia, 
however, that this Islam took root. Support for Sun- 
nism was imposed upon the Saldjüks by political 
circumstances: opposition to the Biyids dictated a 
pro-Sunni and an anti-Shi‘i policy. From the time 
of Malikshah onwards, i.e. after the Büyids had 
been deprived of their political power, the strict or- 
thodoxy of the Saldjük sultans was modified. A pro- 
Sunni attitude was also imposed upon them by their 
need to win the support of the *ulamá? in order, in 
turn, to gain the support of the masses—though 
they failed to carry with them those who were dis- 
contented with the established order, and who were 
to be found among all classes. 

Under the Saldjüks, al-Ghazàli [g.v.] worked out 
a new relationship between caliph and sultan, from 
which stemmed a series of interconnected jurisdic- 
tions, whose stability depended upon orthodoxy or 
right religion, and the personal loyalty of the sultan to 
the caliph, and of subordinate officials to the sultan. 
The power of the Saldjüks was thus given a shar% 
basis and differed from that of the Biyids, which 
had been usurped. Since Islam still had relevance to 
the daily life of the people this reformulation was of 
more than theoretical importance: it made possible 
the preservation of the religious life of the community 
and enabled political life to run its course within the 
framework of Islam. That the sultan’s rule was given 
a shar% basis did not, of course, stop the arbitrary 
use of power, but it tempered its use and, generally 
speaking, prevented it reaching lengths which were 
felt to be intolerable by the people. 

The Saldjük theory of state, as well as its primary 
Islamic basis, had another basis, which derived its 
inspiration from Sasanian theory and was expressed 
by Nizam al-Mulk, the vizier of Alp Arslan and 
Malikshah. According to this theory the sultan was 
directly appointed by God. His power was absolute 
and required no justification, and against it the po- 
pulation had no rights and no freedom. This theory, 
like the Islamic theory, also emphasized the inter- 
dependence of kingship and religion, and of stability 
and right religion. It rested, however, on justice 
rather than right religion. This was to be achieved 
by the maintenance of each in his rightful place. To 
these two bases the Saldjüks brought a third, which 
derived from the practice of the steppe: the practice 
of consultation. This was, perhaps, never very strong, 
and as the power of the central government was 
strengthened and the Saldjüks came to rely less on 
the Turkoman tribes and more on an army composed 
of slaves and freedmen, so the Islamic theory tended 
to be superseded by the conception put forward by 
Nizam al-Mulk, while the element of consultation 
weakened and virtually disappeared. 

The establishment of a strong central government 
provided order and discipline, secured the defence 
of the Muslim community and Muslim lands, and 
created conditions in which Muslim life could be 
lived and the various classes carry on their occupa- 
tions in relative security. But it failed to remove the 
underlying dissatisfactions, and the Saldjūķ period is 
also marked by the appearance of a new phase of the 
Ismăʻili movement, known to Arab historians as the 
“new propaganda” (al-da‘wa al-djadida) in contradis- 
tinction to the “old propaganda” (al-da‘wa al-kadima) 
of the Fatimids, and its followers as the Batiniyya. 
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In the field of administration there was a long 
continuity of practice stretching back beyond the 
Saldjüks, but, consequent upon the changed political, 
economic, and social circumstances which prevailed, 
certain developments which had begun before their 
arrival took definite shape and provided a pattern 
which was to persist in its essentials down to the 
20th century. The two main aspects of the sultan's 
administration were the dargáh or court and the 
diwán (q.v.], which was the chief department of the 
bureaucracy. The former was essentially military, 
composed of amirs, slaves, and freedmen, though 
it was also frequented by the chief officials of the 
bureaucracy, the religious classes and learned men. 
The relations between the dargah and the diwán were 
not clearly formulated. The vizier, the chief bureau- 
cratic official, bridged the gap between the two. In 
the reigns of Alp Arslàn (455/1063—465/1072) and 
Malikshàh (465/1072—485/1092), the vizirate reached 
its height under Nizàm al-Mulk [q.v.], who supervised 
all aspects of the administration. Later the vizier 
declined in importance and there was an increased 
militarization of the state and a contraction in the 
area of its direct operation. (See further A. K. S. 
Lambton, The internal structure oj the Saljuq empire, 
in The Cambridge history of Iran, ed. J. A. Boyle, 
1968, v, 203-82). 

This was accompanied by the emergence of what 
tended to become a “hereditary” domain or ik/á* 
over which the mukfaS had governmental preroga- 
tives, which included the collection of taxes (in the 
details of the local arrangements for the assessment 
and collection of which there is a striking continuity), 
the holding of the mazdlim court, and the general 
supervision of security and religious affairs. This 
development coincided with and was partially the 
consequence of the change in the military forces 
of the state. As the army became composed not of 
Turkoman tribes but mainly of slaves and freedmen, 
the problem of providing their pay and of financing 
the administration in general became urgent. The 
tkta® was simply a device to solve the problem. 
Under a strong ruler it did not necessarily involve a 
relaxation of the control of the central government 
or decentralization, but in the long run it made for 
a decline in the power of the sultan relative to that 
of the amirs and finally under the series of weak 
rulers who succeeded Muhammad b. Malikshah con- 
tributed to the political disintegration of the empire. 

This tendency was further agravated by the ata- 
begate, an institution peculiar to the Saldjük period, 
which had a social and a political aspect. The atabeg 
{g.v.] was placed in charge of a prince's education 
and normally married to his mother. If the young 
malik was assigned a province, the atabeg attached 
to him was responsible for its administration. Politi- 
cally one of the objects of the atabegate was to con- 
trol the malik and prevent his rebellion, but as the 
power of the amirs increased relative to that of the 
sultans, the atabegate was used, not so much to 
prevent the rebellion of a Saldjik malik as to retain 
the nominal allegiance of a powerful or rebellious 
amir (see further The internal structure o] the Saljuq 
empire, op. cit.). This was the origin of the various 
atabeg dynasties which arose on the decline of the 
Great Saldjük empire. 

After the battle of Dandankàn, as the Saldjüks 
consolidated their conquests in Khurásàn and moved 
westwards, the majority of the Ghuzz becarne asso- 
ciated with them, though full control was never es- 
tablished over the movement as a whole. Outlying 
groups, although acknowledging the nominal over- 


lordship of the Saldjüks, continued to act indepen- 
dently. Many of them pushed on into Syria and Asia 
Minor. The geographical extent of the operations 
of the Ghuzz was thus wider than the area over which 
the central government exerted control. Politically 
the Great Saldjük empire was a loose confederation 
of semi-independent kingdoms. Of these, the Saldjük 
kingdoms of Rüm and Syria broke away at an early 
date and developed along more or less independent 
lines, while the Saldjük kingdom of Kirmàn, whose 
founder Kàwurd b. Caghri Beg was appointed gover- 
nor of the province by Tughril Beg in 433/1041, also 
became virtually independent and exerted little 
influence on the general course of events. During the 
reign of Tughril Beg (429/1037—455/1063) the power 
the Saldjüks was based on the Turkoman tribes. 
Alp Arslàn and Malikshàh, during whose reigns the 
Great Saldjüks were at the height of their power, 
relied increasingly on armies composed, not of 
Turkomans, but of Turkish slaves and freedmen. 
After the death of Malikshah, these slaves and freed- 
men as mukta‘s and atabegs, became the dominant 
class, and eventually, as the power of the central 
government waned, set up virtually independent 
kingoms. 

Under Tughril Beg there was on the one hand an 
expansion northwestwards, which was facilitated by 
the weakness of the Byzantine empire, and on the 
other a consolidation of the gains made in Persia. 
Caghri Beg remained in Khuràsan and ruled in the 
east until his death in 452/1060. In 440/1048 Ibrahim 
Inàl, Tughril's half-brother, undertook a campaign 
into Armenia, and in 446/1054 Tughril captured 
Ardjish and besieged Manzikert. In the following year 
TJughril entered Baghdad. Already in 429/1038, when 
the Saldjüks had first entered Nishàpür, al-Kà?im 
had sent an envoy to them, and in 431/1040 after 
Dandankàn, when they had written to the caliph 
asking him to bestow upon them the sovereignty of 
the lands they had already conquered, the caliph in 
reply had invited Tughril to Baghdad. Other pre- 
occupations prevented his coming until 447/1055-6. 
Shortly after his entry, al-Rahim, the Büyid general, 
was seized and the rule of the Büyids brought to an 
end, although a branch of the family continued to 
rule in Yazd as Saldjük governors for several years. 
On this occasion, however, Tughril was not granted 
an audience by the caliph: this honour was reserved 
until his second visit to Baghdad in 449/1058. Mean- 
while in 448/ 1056 Arslan Khàtün, Dà?üd's daughter, 
was betrothed to the caliph. 

Al-Basasiri, the Shi‘i Turkish general, to whom 
power had passed in Baghdad on the fall of the 
Büyids, fled on Tughril's entry. He was joined by 
many of the Arab Shi‘i tribes on the Syrian border, 
and appealed to the Fátimids for help. Tughril 
followed him and operations took place between 
them in northern ‘Irak in 450/1058. Ibrahim Indl 
seized this opportunity to rebel a second time—the 
first had been in 441/1049-50, when he had refused 
to hand Hamadan over to Tughril. The latter was 
forced to leave Mesopotamia to deal with Ibrahim 
Indl. Al-Basdsiri thereupon marched on Baghdad 
and proclaimed the Fatimid al-Mustansir caliph. 
Al-Ka?im, who had sent an urgent message to 
Tughril to return to Baghdad, took refuge with 
Kuraysh, the ‘Ukaylid, who entrusted him to 
Muhárish b. Badrán. Tughril, after he had overcome 
Ibrahim Inal’s revolt with the help of Dà?üd's 
sons, Yáküti and Kawurd, retook ‘Irak. Al-Basasiri 
was killed and the ‘Abbasid caliph restored, but the 
administration of Baghdad was taken over by Tughril. 
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The caliph's function was henceforward to occupy 
himself with religious leadership: temporal affairs 
' were delegated to the sultan, though in Baghdad it- 
self there was, to some extent, a conflict of authority. 

By 451/1059 Tughril was master of Mesopotamia 
up to Syria and the Byzantine frontier, though on 
his death there were outbreaks of disorder by the 
bedouin of ‘Irak. His ambitions were meanwhile 
growing and in 453/1061 he demanded the hand of 
the caliph’s daughter in marriage. This caused the 
caliph great annoyance—even the Büyids had not 
demanded this of him—but after negotiations and 
threats the marriage contract was eventually ratified 
in 454/1062 outside Tabriz. When Tughril came to 
Baghdad in the following year the caliph’s daughter 
was taken to his residence, and when he left Baghdad 
in 456/1064 she accompanied him. 

So far as the relations of the Saldjüks with local 
ruling families were concerned, in the early period 
of their expansion, the local rulers probably looked 
upon them as a reserve of mercenaries to draw upon 
in their quarrels. The payments received by them 
were not tribute (as they are often represented in 
the sources) but payments to mercenaries for their 
services, and when the Ghuzz left the district these 
payments naturally ceased. As the Saldjük conquests 
spread in some cases the local rulers were driven 
out, but in many cases they were confirmed in all 
or part of their possessions in return for tribute. 
By the end of Tughril's reign, however, administra- 
tion by Saldjük officials was becoming increasingly 
common. In due course the former ruling familes were 
merged into the Saldjük imperial structure. Marriage 
alliances were made with them and hostages were 
often taken to lessen the likelihood of rebellion. 

The loose confederation over which Tughril had 
established some kind of central control was far from 
being firmly united at his death in 455/1063. In ac- 
cordance with his will, Sulaymàn b. Dà?üd was de- 
clared his successor by his vizier al- Kunduri. Seeing, 
however, that the amirs opposed his accession, 
al-Kunduri proclaimed Alp Arslan, another of 
Dà?üd's sons, who had been his father’s chief lieu- 
tenant in the east. Yabghü b. Saldjük, governor of 
Harát, and Kutulmish, a grandson of Saldjik, 
both rebelled and were defeated in 456/1063-4. 
These events probably mark a turning point in the 
position of the sultan: if control of the empire 
was to be retained, it was clear that a standing 
army loyal to the sultan was necessary. As the 
conception of an autocratic ruler replaced that of 
the ruling khan, and the moral basis of Saldjik 
authority weakened, some substitute had to be 
found for the former tribal loyalties. To some extent 
the central government supplied an element of 
unity, but this could be effective only as long as 
it was supported by a strong central army. This 
condition was fulfilled under Alp Arslan (455/1063— 
465/1072) and Malikshàh (465/1072—-485/1092), and 
the latter in particular succeeded in imposing a 
measure of control throughout the empire. 

Under Alp Arslàn conquests in the northwest con- 
tinued. Partly to co-ordinate and partly to control 
the various groups operating on the Byzantine fron- 
tier, Alp Arslin intervened himself and took Ani in 
457/1065 and laid waste Cilicia'and stormed Caesarea 
in 459/1067. Romanus IV Diogenes mounted a 
counter-offensive and had some success in campaigns 
in 460/1068 and 461/1069, but a third campaign 
ended in a crushing defeat at Manzikert and his 
capture in 463/1071 (see C. Cahen, La campagne de 
Manzikert d'après les sources musulmans, in Byzantion, 


ix (1934), 613 ff.). In 465/1072 Alp Arslān was assas- 
sinated while on an expedition against the Ka- 
rakhanids. He had appointed Malikshah his walt 
‘ahd in 458/1066 and with a view to safeguarding his 
accession had allocated different parts of his kingdom 
in the form of ik{a‘s to various of his relatives. 
Nevertheless Malikshah’s accession was disputed by 
Kawurd, the Saldjük ruler of Kirmàn. He was 
defeated and killed, but his descendants continued 
to rule in Kirman. In 466/1073-4 Malikshah marched 
east and turned the Karakhanids out of Tirmidh and 
assigned Balkh and Tukhàristán to his brother 
Tekish. The latter rebelled in 473/1080-1 and again 
in 477/1084-5. In 470/1077-8 Malikshah assigned 
Syria to another brother, Tutush. Although Malik- 
shah’s nominal authority appears to have been re- 
cognized in Syria, he twice had to intervene in 
person (see H. A. R. Gibb, The Damascus chronicle 
of the Crusades, London 1932, 20-1), but in 484/1091 
Tutush came to Baghdad to pay homage to him. 
In 482/1089-90 Malikshàh made an expedition to 
the east to deal with disturbances there. During this 
he received the submission of the Khan of Kashghar. 
Further consolidation took place inside Persia. The 
Shabànkáàra (q.v.] of Fars were subdued, the states 
of northwestern Persia, except Shirwan, were an- 
nexed, and the Kurdish dynasty of the Marwanids, 
which had played an active role in the earlier strug- 
gles between Tughril, Ibrahim Indl and the Büyids, 
was brought to an end in 478/1085-6, although 
the last Marwanid possession was not finally lost 
to the Artukid, Husim al-Din Taymirtash b. 
Tlghàzi, until 532/1137-8. Various operations were 
undertaken against the ‘Ukaylids, with whom earlier 
Tughril's relations had been marked by a spirit of 
compromise. They had by this time begun to expand 
westwards, but with the death of Sharaf al-Dawla 
Muslim b. Kuraysh at Antioch in battle with Sulay- 
màn b. Kutulmish in 478/1085 their power disap- 
peared. 

The decline of the ‘Ukaylids facilitated the rise 


.of another Arab dynasty, that of the Mazyadids in 


Hilla. They were Shi‘is, as were the majority of 
the Arab tribes in the region, and were, generally 
speaking, ready to support SAlid movements against 
the Saldjiiks, as were the Kurds of this region, who 
also had Shi‘i leanings. Moreover, it was the natural 
tendency of the tribes to support a distant ruler, in 
this case the Fatimid, rather than a near one. The 
Mazyadid ruler, Sayf al-Dawla Sadaka b. Dubays, 
who succeeded his father in 479/1086, became a 
powerful figure in ‘Irak, and became the leader 
of an Arab revolt against the Saldjüks. 

An attempt to exercise a stricter control over the 
caliph was made by Nizàm al-Mulk, who sought 
to control him through the appointment of his own 
nominee to the caliph's vizirate. Relations with the 
caliph became further strained when Malikshàh's 
daughter, who was betrothed to al-Muktadi, com- 
plained of his neglect after being taken to the caliph's 
residence in 480/1087-8. In 484/1091 when Malikshàh 
came to Baghdad, he ignored the caliph’s presence 
and demanded that he should revoke the nomination 
of his eldest son in favour of his son by Malikshah’s 
daughter and retire to Basra (or according to some 
accounts to Damascus or the Hidjaz). The caliph de- 
manded a delay and was relieved of Malikshah’s de- 
mand by his assassination in 485/1093. 

An important step towards strengthening and 
regimenting the religious institution—apart from the 
reaffirmation of the caliph’s position as the head of 
the Islamic community by the early sultans, and 
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the limitation of his functions to the religious 


sphere—was the development of the madrasas [q.v.]. 
The initiator of this movement was Nizam al-Mulk, 
whose intentions were presumably to provide govern- 
ment officials trained in the tenets of orthodoxy to 
implement his political policies and to use the 
*uamá? educated in the madrasas to control the 
masses and combat the spread of the Ismá*ilis. He did 
not found the madrasas, as is sometimes claimed, but 
he was responsible for the era of brilliance which be- 
gan for them in the reign of Malikshah and caused 
the new madrasas to eclipse all other contemporary 
institutions of learning. Numerous madrasas were 
built by Saldjük rulers, their ministers, and others, 
partly for the reasons mentioned above, but partly 
also to gain the support of the *ulamá?, in order, 
through them, to gain the support of the masses (see 
further The interval siruciure of the Saljuq empire, 
op. cil.) 

With the failure of al-Basásiri to establish Fatimid 
power in Baghdad, Shi‘i propaganda apparently 
ceased or was carried on in secret, and when the 
Saldjüks invaded Syria, the Fátimids went on the 
defensive. In the reign of Malikshàh a revival of the 
Ismá'ili movement took place, not, perhaps, un- 
connected with the vigorous steps taken to strengthen 
the orthodox institution. His reign had brought a 
measure of order but it had not removed all the old 
discontents, and by its stricter control and insistence 
on greater uniformity of thought had probably 
brought new ones, The '*new propaganda" broke away 
from the old over a dynastic dispute (see further B. 
Lewis, The Assassins). Its founders regarded Nizar 
as the successor of al-Mustansir instead of al-Musta‘li. 
A grandson of Nizar, who with his son was murdered 
in prison in Egypt, was allegedly brought up at 
Alamit by Hasan-i Sabbah (see M. G. Hodgson, The 
order of the assassins, the Hague 1955, 66-7). The 
latter and his two successors, Kiya Buzurg Umid (518/ 
1124—5 32/1138) and Muhammad (532/1138—557/ 
1162) claimed only to be emissaries of the imam, but 
the fourth grandmaster, al-Hasan ‘ala Dhikrihi *1-Sa- 
làm (557/1162—561/1166), proclaimed himself to be 
the son of theinfant brought from Egypt and the first 
of a new cycle of imams. Politically the methods of the 
new propaganda were marked by extreme violence. The 
first assembly of the followers of the new propaganda 
took place, according to Ibn al-Athir, in Sava in the 
reign of Maliksháh. In 483/1090 they gained posses- 
sion of Aiamüt, in the neighbourhood of Kazwin, 
which became their headquarters. In the following 
year they established themselves in Kühistàn in east 
Persia. Malikshah in 485/1092 sent expeditions 
against them in both districts. The one despatched 
against Alamüt was routed by a sally by the garrison. 
Nizàm al-Mulk was assassinated by a Bátini shortly 
afterwards. When Malikshàh's death followed a few 
weeks later, the expedition withdrew. The other 
sent to Kühistàn also failed to make headway and on 
Maliksháh's death broke up. 

Maliksh&h and the sultans after him all left young, 
or fairly young, boys to succeed them, and the death 
of the sultan was almost always followed by struggles 
for supremacy among his surviving uncles, brothers, 
and cousins, The size of the sultan’s standing army 
after the death of Maliksháh decreased, whereas 
those of the amirs increased. This change in their 
relative strength was an invitation to the amirs to 
assert their independence, and especially from the 
death of Mabmüd b. Muhammad (525/1131) onwards 
the internal political history of the Saldjük empire 
consists largerly of a series of struggles by the 


amirs and atabegs to establish their supremacy over 
the sultan and set up virtually independent govern- 
ments. Further, since the road to Asia Minor had 
become blocked by the Turkomans already there, 
and a stable Christian kingdom had been established 
in Georgia, the Turkomans had fewer outlets for 
their activities and were the more ready to join in the 
struggles for the throne. The incorporation into the 
state of the Turkoman tribes, to whom the Saldjüks 
for family reasons were under special obligation, had 
proved an intractable problem. Some had been 
enrolled in the service of the sultan, but the majority 
continued to live a semi-nomadic existence, with a 
general tendency to move westwards. As the basis of 
the power of the Saldjük state shifted from the Turko- 
mans to slaves and freedmen, the position of the 
Turkomans in relation to the rest of the population 
worsened. Apart from Syria and Anatolia, the main 
concentrations of Turkomans were to be found in 
Gurgán, the Djazira, ‘Irak and Adharbaydjan, and 
to a lesser extent Khizistan. The weakening of the 
Great Saldjük empire on the death of Maliksháh and 
the subsequent dissolution of the kingdom created by 
Tutush in Syria to some extent restored the freedom 
of the Turkomans and several of them succeeded, 
within a few years, in founding independent princi- 
palities. The fact that some of them, such as Tlghàzi b. 
Artuk [see ARTUKIDS] were officers of the sultan, 
helped them to transform themselves quickly into 
small territorial princes when the central authority 
declined. 

On the death of Maliksháh, his wife Turkan Khatin 
succeeded in putting her son Mahmid on the throne. 
He was nominally sultan for some two years (485/ 
1092—487/1094), but Turkan Khátün was ultimately 
unable to defeat the opposition which gathered round 
Barkyaruk. Isma‘il b. Yàküti, Barkyáruk's maternal 
uncle, in response to an appeal from Turkàn Khátün, 
marched against Barkyàruk with an army from 
Adharbaydjan and Arràn, of which provinces he had 
been governor under Malikshah. He was defeated. 
Turkán Khatin’s death in 487/1094 was followed 
shortly afterwards by that of Mahmid. Tutush also 
made a determined effort to obtain the sultanate, but 
was finally defeated and killed by Barkyàruk in 
488/1095. This was the last attempt to unite Syria 
with Persia and the eastern provinces. The Great 
Saldjük sultan continued for a time to be recognized 
nominally in Syria, but the control he exercised was 
negligible. By 490/1097 Barkyàáruk had obtained 
possession of Khurásàn, of which his uncle, Arslan 
Arghü, had made himself master on the death of 
Malikshah, and was recognized over the whole of 
Persia except Kirmàn, and in ‘Irak. In 492/1098-9 his 
brother Muhammad rebelled. After many vicissitudes, 
in 497/1103-4, Barkyáruk established a slight supe- 
riority but at the cost of disorder throughout the 
country and a decline in the prestige of the sultanate. 
By the terms of the peace Mubammad's status was 
virtually that of an independent ruler in Arran, 
Adharbaydjan, Diyar Bakr, the Djazira, Mawsil 
and Syria. Sandjar in Khurásán was also to read the 
khutba in his name. 

The internecine strife between the Saldjük princes 
on the death of Maliksháh enabled the Batinis 
to strengthen their position. In 489/1096 they ob- 
tained possession of Girdküh, situated near Damghán 
on the main route from Khurásàán to western Persia. 
About the same time they also seized Shahdiz just 
outside Isfahan, whence they threatened the capital 
itself. About 493/1100 they infiltrated Barkyaruk’s 
court and army. Eventually the sultan (who had him- 
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self been accused of Isma‘ili sympathies) gave per- 
mission for measures to be taken against them. In 
494-5/1101 he came to an agreement with Sandjar, 
who had been governor of Khuràsàn since 492/1098, 
for combined action against them, and an expedition 
was sent by Sandjar to Kihistan, which achieved 
some success, as did another expedition three years 
later. 

On the death of Barkyàruk in 498/1105, although 
he had nominated his son Maliksháh as his successor, 
his brother Mubammad soon established himself as 
sultan. The Great Saldjük sultanate once more ex- 
tended over the whole of Persia with the exception of 
Kirmàn, which continued under the Saldjüks of 
Kirmàn. Mubammad's reign did something to restore 
the prestige of the sultanate, but the unity of the 
empire was never again effectively imposed. Fàrs was 
pacified by Cawli Sakao, who was governor from 498/ 
1104—500/1106 and 502/1109—510/1117. Sandjar no- 
minally governor of Khurasàn on behalf of Mubam- 
mad, was, in fact, all but independent, and engaged in 
consolidating his position, which was to enable him 
to make himself sultan after the death of Mubammad. 
Sadaka b. Dubays, who had encouraged the internal 
dissensions of the Saldjük empire in order to establish 
his own independence, rebelled in 501/1107 but was 
killed in battle. With his death the Arab revolt 
collapsed. That his son Dubays was appointed to 
succeed him, although in keeping with the Saldjük 
policy of toleration and compromise, is, perhaps, also 
indicative of the inability of the Saldjüks to adminis- 
ter the Arab tribal districts except through their 
own leaders. 

Operations against the Batinis, which under 
Barkyáruk had not been seriously pressed, were 
prosecuted vigorously. In 500/1106-7 Muhammad 
undertook in person successful operations against 
them in the neighbourhood of Isfahan. Shahdiz was 
captured after a prolonged siege. Muhammad then 
sent an expedition to Alamüt. Operations continued 
for eight years and the castle was on the point of 
falling when it was saved by Muhammad’s death. 
IsmA‘ili fortresses near Arradjan in Fars were also 
taken, 

On the death of Muhammad, although he had 
nominated his son Mabmüd as his successor, Sandjar 
was generally regarded as the head of the family. 
Mahmid ruled in the west from 511/1118 to 525/1131, 
but his rule was disputed at different times and in 
different districts by his brothers, Mas‘iid, Tughril, 
and Sulayman Shah and their atabegs, and in 
513/1119 Sandjar intervened and defeated him at 
Sava. Sandjar, however, returned to Khurásàn and 
allowed Mahmid to rule in the west. Although he 
and his successors used the title sultan, their status 
was that of maliks. Various Saldjik princes on their 
own initiative, or on the initiative of different amirs 
and atabegs, rebelled against Mahmiid and his 
successors, Sandjar was forced to interfere on a 
number of occasions, but proved unable to restrain 
the increasing ambitions of the amirs and atabegs 
or to prevent the ultimate fragmentation of the 
empire, preoccupied as he was by the increasing 
pressure on the eastern frontier from the Kara 
Khitáys and the growing strength of the KhWarazm- 
shah. He suffered a heavy defeat at the hands of the 
former in 536/1141, and ‘Ala? al-Din Atsiz, who 
had succeeded his father Muhammad b. Anish 
Takin as governor of KhWārazm in 521/1127, tempo- 
rarily occupied parts of Khurāsān after Sandjar’s 
defeat. 

The caliphs also took part in the family quarrels 


of the Saldjūķs, and as the caliph emerged again as 
a military power the amirs began to join him as 
they joined the other temporal leaders. After the 
death of Muhammad b. Malikshāh a triangular 
struggle took place for the possession of ‘Irak 
between the caliph and al-Bursuki against Dubays, 
who was later joined by the atabeg ‘Imad al-Din 
Zangi, ruler of Mawsil since 521/1127, with the 
sultan playing an uneasy part in the background. 
The first caliph to assemble an army and lead it in 
person in Saldjük times was al-Mustarshid (512/1118- 
529/1135). Finally, on the death of Mas'üd b. Mu- 
hammad in 547/1152, al-Muktafi established himself 
as the dominant power in ‘Irak, exercising both 
temporal and religious power. 

During the disorders which followed the death of 
Muhammad, the Isma‘ilis were to some extent able 
to recover their position in Kühistàn and northern 
Persia, though Hasan-i Sabbah died in 518/1124. 
In 520/1126 Sandjar resumed operations against 
them in Kihistan. These were only partially success- 
ful, and the Ism@‘ilis, benefiting from the preoccu- 
pations of Sandjar on the eastern frontiers and with 
the Ghuzz in Khurasan, were able again to increase 
their power, The fact that the Ghuzz became in- 
creasingly restive and intractable towards the end 
of Sandjar’s reign was partly due to an increase in 
their numbers brought about by a southward move- 
ment of the Ghuzz who had remained in Central 
Asia, which was occasioned by the expansion of the 
Kara Khitay into Transoxania. The control of the 
frontier against the inroads of the Ghuzz became 
increasingly difficult, and in 548/1153 battle was 
joined with them. Sandjar was defeated and held 
captive for over two years, during which the central 
government in Khurāsān broke down and the 
province was overrun by the Ghuzz. Sandjar escaped 
in 551/1156 but died the following year. 

With the death of Sandjar, the KhWārazmshāh Il 
Arslàn, who succeeded his father Atsiz in 551/1156, 
emerged as the most powerful ruler in the eastern 
provinces. He was, however, unable to establish his 
undisputed rule against the Ghuzz who had defeated 
Sandjar, and was nominally a tributary of the Karà 
Khitày. In the west the Saldjük empire had split into 
warring principalities. In Mawsil the Atabegs looked 
west and were largely occupied in a struggle with 
the Crusaders. In ‘Irak the caliph was disputing 
supremacy with the Saldjüks of ‘Irak, while in 
Luristan and Adharbaydjan atabeg dynasties were 
establishing themselves, and in Fars the Salgharids 
came to power. The last named, whose rule in Fars 
began about 543/1148, were descended from Salghar, 
a Turkoman chief who had been one of Tughril 
Beg's hádjibs. They were a successful and popular 
local house under whom considerable prosperity 
prevailed. 

Il Arslan’s death in 567/1172 was followed by 
civil war. His son, Tekish, finally established himself 
as KhWarazmshah and when the power of the Kara 
Khitays weakened towards the end of the 6th/12th 
century, he became independent. About 588/1192 the 
caliph al-Nasir appealed to Tekish for help against 
Tughril, the last of the Saldjik sultans of ‘Irak. 
They defeated him in 590/1194 near Rayy. Tekish 
proved a more formidable rival to the caliph than 
Tughril, and towards the end of his reign he demanded 
that the kkufba should beread in Baghdad in his name. 
In 592/1196 fighting took place between the KhWà- 
razmshah’s army and the caliph's to the disadvantage 
of the latter and skirmishes continued between them 
for the next few years until Tekish's death in 596/1200. 
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This conflict with the caliph played a part in alien- 
ating the religious classes and the population from 
the KhWárazmshah. 

Mubammad b. Tekish, who succeeded, came into 
collision with the Ghürids, who invaded Khuràsàn 
about 597/1200-1. They were eventually worsted and 
by 612/1215-16 their territories had been annexed 
by the KhWàrazmshàh. Some years earlier, about 
607/1210-11, the Kara Khitay were turned out of 
Transoxania, and in 612/1215-16 the Kh¥arazmshah 
undertook a campaign against the Kipchaks. On this 
occasion Muhammad came into contact with the 
Mongol vanguard for the first time. Meanwhile 
Muhammad reiterated Tekish’s demand that the 
khujba be read in Baghdad in the name of the Khwa- 
razmshah, but met with an uncompromising refusal. 
He then declared the caliph a usurper and marched 
on ‘Irak. In 614/1217 he defeated successively the 
Salgharids of Fars and the atabegs of Adharbaydijan, 
but in the winter of that year an army sent from 
Hamadan to Baghdad was annihilated by the 
Kurds. The threat of trouble in KhWàrazm, led by 
the religious classes, forced Mubammad to leave 
the west before he could make good his defeat. After 
his return to KhWàrazm, hostility between him and 
his mother, Turkàn Khàtün, who had placed herself 
at the head of the opposing faction, became open. 
The army, composed largely of Kipchaks and Kangli 
Turks (who were not, as had been the slave troops 
of the Saldjüks, thoroughly familiar with Islam), 
was also riddled with faction, and there was a standing 
opposition between them and the Persian element. 

In, or about 615/1218 Cingiz Khàn sent a body of 
merchants to gather information about the empire 
of the KhWarazmshah. When they reached Utrar 
they were plundered and put to death by the local 
governor with the connivance of the KhWarazmshah. 
Cingiz sent envoys to Muhammad’s court to protest, 
threatening war if satisfaction was not given. One 
of the envoys was murdered and the other two were 
sent back with their beards shaved off. This action 
precipitated the Mongol invasion. In the subsequent 
operations the KhWarazmsh4h retreated before the 
Mongols, and many of his troops deserted to the 
Mongols. Utrar, Bukhara, Uzkand, Djand, Banakat, 
Khudjand, Samarkand, Balkh, and Marv were 
sacked and their inhabitants massacred. Nishapur 
fell in 618/1221. Muhammad had meanwhile retired 
to Kazwin, and thence to Gilan and Mazandaran. He 
eventually fled to the island of Abasgün in the Caspian 
where he died in 617/1220-1. 

Dissension and faction prevailed in KhWàrazm. 
Mubammad's son, Djalàl al-Din Mengubirdi, was 
unable to establish himself. Fighting a rearguard 
action, he eventually crossed the Indus (618/1221). 
The Mongols pushed on through nortbern Persia 
and left through the Caucasian Gate near Darband 
in 620/1223. Djalàl al-Din, having failed to deprive 
the slave kings of Delhi of their kingdom, returned 
some three years later from India to Kirmān, and 
thence to Fārs and the Djibāl. He clashed with the 
caliph and the atabeg of Ādharbāydjān, and having 
defeated the latter made a foray into Georgia, and 
embarked on a struggle with the Ayyübids, who were 
split by internal dissensions. He seized Akhlat, but 
was defeated in 627-8/1230 near Erzindjàn. With the 
accession of Ogedei in 626/1229 the respite given 
by the death of Cingiz in 624/1227 came to an end 
and a new Mongol attack was launched in 627/1230. 
Djalal al-Din, unable to regroup his forces, fled to 
Diyar Bakr, and was murdered by a Kurdish peasant 
in 628-9/1231. 


By the death of Ogedei in 638/1241 the Mongols 
had overrun northern Persia and had made further 
conquests in northern Mesopotamia, Georgia, Arran 
and Armenia. After his death, the Mongol advance 
was temporarily held up by dissensions. At the 
kuriltay in 649/1251 Hülàgü (Hülegü) was appointed 
to lead an expedition to occupy all the territories 
between the Oxus and the extreme limits of Egypt, 
and entrusted with hereditary rights of sovereignty 
as the representative of the Great Khàn in the 
conquered lands. After lengthy preparations he set 
out and crossed the Oxus in 653/1256. He was joined 
at Kish in 654/1256 by Arghin Aka, who had been 
appointed governor of Persia by Móngke. One of the 
Hülàgü's first steps to consolidate Mongol domina- 
tion in Persia was to exterminate the Ismá*ilis, who 
had by this time become virtually territorial princes, 
and as such made and changed alliances with other 
local rulers. He overthrew their strongholds in 
Kühistàn and in 654/1256 took Alamüt and sent 
Rukn al-Din Khurshah, the grandmaster, to Kara- 
korum, where he was put to death. Thenceforward 
the Ismá'ilis survived in Persia only as a minor 
sect (see further B. Lewis, of. cit.). 

From Hamadàn Hülàgü called upon the caliph 
al-Mu*tasim to surrender to the Mongols. His reply 
was considered unsatisfactory, and Hülàgü marched 
on Baghdad. After a siege of some fifty days it fell 
and was sacked. The caliph and those of his family 
who could be found were put to death. Hülàgü then 
pushed on to Adharbaydjan and made his head- 
quarters at Maragha. In 657/1259 he set out for Syria 
and took Aleppo in 658/1260, and Damascus sur- 
rendered. On news of the death of Móngke (657/1259), 
Hülàgü returned to Mongolia, leaving an army in 
Syria. Its defeat at *Ayn Djàlüt by the Mamlüks in 
658/1260 stayed the Mongol advance on Egypt. 
The Mongol empire now split up. Berke, who ruled 
in the Kipchak steppe, sought to assert his supremacy 
over Hülàgü and invaded Persia via Darband and 
Shirwàn, but was defeated in 660/1262. In the 
following year Abaka, Hülàgü's son, invaded Berke's 
territory but was defeated and retired to Daghistan. 
Hülàgü meanwhile died in 663/1265 (for details 
of the Mongol invasion see Bartold, op. cit., and 
J. A. Boyle, Dynastic and Political History of the 
Il-Kkans, in The Cambridge History of Iran, v). 

The Mongol invasion was carried out by a horde 
organized for war with the deliberate intention of 
imposing political domination. Its immediate effect 
was the devastation and depopulation of the eastern 
provinces of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. ‘Irak, once the 
metropolitan province of the ‘Abbasid empire, did 
not recover for centuries. (See further I. P. Petru- 
shevsky, The socio-economic condition of Iran under 
the Il-Khans, in The Cambridge History of Iran, 
v). Only Fars partially escaped by the timely 
payment of tribute. The invasion also altered the 
balance of population by introducing new Turkish 
tribes, brought about a widespread extension of 
nomadism leading to the destruction of agriculture 
and urban life, and sharpened the dichotomy between 
turk and tadjik and between settled and semi- 
settled. In the early period of Mongol domination 
the conquerors lived apart from the local population 
in tents and encampments. The Mongol leaders and 
their ministers owned large flocks, which were 
placed under the care of officials called k@°ancis. Their 
depredations were a constant source of anxiety to 
the settled people. The practice of reserving pasturage 
for the Mongol army was also a burden on the local 
people. A new feature of society was the extent to 
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which the Mongol leaders personally indulged in 
trade (cf. Dastür ai-Kátib, 203 ff.). The Y4sa of 
Cingiz Khan was followed by the early Ilkhans, as 
the rulers of the dynasty founded by Hülágü were 
called, and quoted by the later rulers. New practices 
and taxes, notably kubcér, originally a cattle tax and 
later a fixed tax on peasants and nomads, kaldn, a 
land tax, possibly levied partly in the form of labour 
service, and (amghá, a tax on trade and urban crafts, 
possibly originally a poll-tax on urban dwellers and 
merchants, were introduced. The Mongol leaders, 
or some of them, and their wives, and the religious 
leaders enjoyed certain immunities from taxation. 
The administration was largely in the hands of 
officials who had served preceding dynasties, and 
the new customs were in due course to a large extent 
assimilated to existing Islamic and customary 
usages. With the conversion of the Mongols to 
Islam there was a reassertion of the traditional 
theory and practices of government. The head of 
the bureaucratic administration was known as the 
sahib diwan, whose duties were similar to those of 
the traditional vizier. 

As Persian rulers, the Ilkhans were subject to 
the same limitations as other dynasties which ruled 
in Persia. They were faced with the problem of 
defence against the peoples of Central Asia and 
Turkistan in spite of the fact that there were now 
Mongols on both sides of the Oxus. They were also 
confronted with a second problem of defence, namely 
the maintenance of the Caucasus frontier, This 
region formed a bulwark in the defence of the region 
to the north and the south of it and was repeatedly 
fought over by the Ilkhàns and the Golden Horde, 
and later from the 1oth/16th century to the 12th/18th 
by the Safavids, and in the 19th century was disputed 
by Russia, the heir to the Golden Horde, and finally 
obtained by her (see further B. Spuler, Die Mongolen 
in Iran, 2nd ed., Berlin 1955). In the west the 
Iikhans sought to expand by overthrowing the 
Mamliks in Syria and Palestine, but they were 
unable to establish their domination outside the 
western frontier of Mesopotamia, which became the 
geo-political boundary of Persia. 

The reign of Abàkà, who succeeded Hülàgü, was 
spent in ceaseless campaigns against the Golden 
Horde, in repelling attacks from Transoxania, and 
operations against the Mamlüks, which ended in a 
Mongol defeat at Mardi al-Safar in 680/1281. Abaka's 
successor, Tegüder, the seventh son of Hülàágü, 
announced his conversion to Islam after his accession 
and took the name Ahmad. It is possible that this 
was a political gesture to be seen against the failure 
of the Mongols to take Syria (see Spuler, op. cit., 
78). Whether this is so or not, Tegiider Ahmad’s 
policy of favouring Islam caused unrest among the 
Mongol leaders to whose support he owed his acces- 
sion. Civil war broke out and Arghün seized the 
throne in 683/1284. During his reign, an abortive 
attempt was made to enlist support in Europe for 
à common crusade against Islam. Internally there 
was a marked improvement in the position of the 
Christian and Jewish communities and an increase 
in their influence. Arghün was succeeded by his 
brother Gaykhàátü in 690/1291. His reign, which is 
marked by numerous rebellions and losses to the 
Mamlüks, is chiefly remarkable for growing financial 
stringency, and the disastrous attempt to solve this 
by the introduction of paper money known as (ao. 
Baydü, a grandson of Hülàgü, governor of *lràk, 
seized power in 694/1295, but was eventually over- 
thrown by Ghàzàn, who was then governor of 


Khurásàn, in 694/1295. Ghàzàn made a public 
profession of Islam after his victory. 

Under Ghàzàn (694/1295—703/1304) the Tlkhàns 
reached their height. The links between them and the 
Great Khàn, which had already been greatly weak- 
ened though still borne witness to on the coinage 
and in documents, were finally broken. This was 
partly because of Ghàzàn's conversion and partly 
because of the disintegration of the Mongol empire 
on the death of Kubilay in 694-5/1294. In 695/1295-6 
the Caghatay Khan Duwa b. Barak invaded Khurasan 
from Transoxania. Financial stringency had not been 
relieved and a compulsory loan had to be made on 
the inhabitants of Tabriz to enable a force to be sent 
to expel the invaders. Duwa subsequently seized 
Ghazna and part of Sistan and Balkh, whence he 
invaded India. In 698/1298-99 he invaded Fars and 
penetrated to Kazirin. An attack by the Mamlüks 
on Asia Minor in 697-8/1298 was followed by a Mongol 
invasion of Syria. The Mamlüks were defeated near 
Hims in 699/1299 and Damascus temporarily occu- 
pied. In 700/1301 the Mongols of the Golden Horde 
attacked from the Caucasus via Darband but were 
repulsed. In 703/1303 another expedition was made 
against the Mamlüks, ending in defeat at Mardj 
al-Safar. This was the last attempt by the Ilkhàns 
to extend their borders to include Syria. 

Ghazan’s reign, although a period of military 
expeditions, was also a period of reform and reor- 
ganization, but his reign was too short fully to subor- 
dinate the Turko-Mongol tribal element to settled 
government or to repair the ravages committed 
during the rule of the earlier Ilkhans, which had 
brought about the ruin of agriculture. During the 
reign of Arghün there had been an increase in 
maladministration and extortion. By the accession 
of Ghazan, the administration had fallen to a low ebb 
and the finances of the state were in a critical con- 
dition. Farming of the revenue was common, as also 
were confiscations, extraordinary levies (nemari), 
and the demand of taxes in advance. Peculation was 
widespread. Officials of all kinds lived on the country, 
and the requisitions by #l¢is, i.e., envoys and officials 
despatched by the central government on official 
business, who travelled through the country with 
large trains, were a crying evil. Owing to the fact 
that the treasury was usually empty, the practice 
of writing drafts on the country had reached un- 
precedented proportions, and as their realization 
became increasingly difficult it became the custom to 
send military expeditions to collect them. Public 
order also fell to a low ebb: large numbers of fugitive 
slaves and disaffected elements roamed the country- 
side (Rashid al-Din in the Ta?vikh-t Ghazani gives 
a vivid account of contemporary conditions). 

Realising the difficulty of altering established 
habits, Ghàzàn attacked abuses gradually. He first 
prohibited the writing of drafts on the peasantry, 
and reorganised the assessment and collection of 
taxation, Rashid al-Din, who in all probability 
played an important part in initiating these policies, 
claims that as a result the revenue came in and civil 
and military expenses were paid. The improvement, 
however, did not last after Ghàzàn's reign (cf. 
Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kuluo, transl. G. Le 
Strange, pp. 32-3). The Mongol invasion had brought 
about great insecurity in matters of tenure and a new 
expansion of crown lands in the form of daláy 
lands, i.e, lands which were the property of the 
ruler, and indj4 lands, i4, the appanages of his 
relatives and the Mongol leaders. Ghàzàn attempted 
to give security of tenure to those in undisputed 
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possession of land by obtaining a fatwa giving validity 
to the provision in Cingiz Khàn's yásá, by which all 
land claims lapsed after thirty years, and by putting 
a stop on transactions in land the tenure of which 
was disputed. The pay of the army was also reorgan- 
ized and in 703/1303 he reintroduced with modifi- 
cations the old system of land assignments (1k{4‘s) to 
the soldiery (see further Landlord and peasant in 
Persia, and I, P. Petrushevsky, op. cit.). 

With the death of Gh4zan in 703/1304 decline set 
in. There were no more expeditions to Syria. The 
Turkish rulers in Asia Minor began to throw off 
Mongol rule. Fars and Kirman became increasingly 
independent. Oljeytii (703/1304—716/1316), who trans- 
ferred his capital to Sultàniyya, failed to complete 
the reforms of Ghàzàn. The empire was divided into 
rival factions, the most powerful of which were the 
Cüpánids [g.v.] and the Dialà'irs [q.v.]. Ghàzàn was 
succeeded by a child, Abi Sa‘id (716/1316-736/1335), 
after whose reign the Ilkhàn empire broke up, various 
amirs and provincial governors asserting their 
independence. (For details of the rule of the I/khans 
see further J. A. Boyle, op. cit.). A period of restless 
strivings and repeated expeditions by the different 
leaders to extend their domains at the expense of 
their rivals ensued. In the east in Harat there were 
the Karts [g.v.] and in Luristan the Atabegs, also 
called the Hazaraspids [q.v.], both of whom pre-dated 
the Ilkhans and acted as their governors in the 
heyday of Tlkhàn power. In ‘Irak and Ádharbàygdiàn 
there were the Djala?irs, whose founder Hasan-i 
Buzurg first attempted to rule through a series of 
puppet khans, and in Fars and ‘{rak-i ‘Adjam the 
Indjüids q.v. and the Muzaífarids [g.v.], who were 
perhaps the most successful of the succession states, 
although internecine strife eventually caused their 
decay. Their main centres of power were Fars, 
Yazd and Kirméan. In the last-named province they 
succeeded the Kutlugh Khàns (the Kara Khitayiyan), 
whose founder, Barak Hádiib, had established him- 
self in Kirmàn after the overthrow of the KhWárazm- 
Shàh by the Mongols. He and his successors ruled as 
Mongol governors. The last of the Kutlugh Khàns, 
Kutb al-Din Shah Djah4n, died in 703/1303-4. One 
of the most interesting of the succession states was 
the Sarbadarid in Sabzawar. They, like the Sayyids 
of Mar‘ash, who also established themselves as small 
local rulers, appear to have based their power partly 
on a **popular" movement (see further, I. P. Petru- 
shevsky, Sarbadarids, translated by Muhammad 
Karim Kishávarz, in Farhang-i Irán Zamin, x, 
1-4 (1962). All of these local rulers, except the 
Djala’irs, who survived in Lower Mesopotamia until 
835-6/1432, were extinguished by Timar, if they 
had not already disappeared. 

The Caghatay khanate, which bordered the 
TIikhàn kingdom on the north-east, had been tempo- 
rarily usurped by Kayda, Ogedei’s grandson. It was 
recovered by Duwa b. Barak on Kaydü's death in 
700-1/1301. It consisted of two parts: the western 
part formed by the oases of the Oxus- Jaxartes basin, 
excluding the lower course of the Oxus in Kh¥arazm 
which belonged to Djo&i's khànate, and the eastern 
part, comprising the Zungarian steppes and known as 
Mughulistàn. In the former the Mongols ruled over 
a sedentary Muslim population, but in the latter the 
Caghatáy khàns were the leaders of pagan nomads. 
In Mughulistàn the Mongol khàns retained their 
domination, but in Transoxania power passed into 
the hands of the local Turkish amirs, the most influen- 
tial of whom in the 9th/14th century was Kazaghan, 
who seized power in 747/1346-7 and ruled some twelve 





years. His death was followed by an uninterrupted 
period of war and strife between the Turkish and 
Mongol khàns of western Turkistan. About 761/1360 
Tughluk Timür, the newly converted Eastern 
Caghatày khàn, sought to assert his dominion over 
the western as well as the eastern part of the Caghatày 
khanate, 

Among the conflicting parties and interests, Timar 
gradually established himself as the defender of the 
Islamic borderlands against these renewed attacks 
from Central Asia. At first, not strong enough to 
show uncompromising resistance to the invaders, he 
made terms with Tughluk Timür, who gave him Kish 
as a suytirghal. He then entered into an alliance with 
Amir Husayn, the ruler of Balkh. The next few years 
(763/1362—769/1367) were a period of great confusion, 
in which the struggle between the Mongol and Turkish 
leaders ebbed and flowed. In 766-7/1365 Timur and 
Aunir Husayn, after being defeated by [lyas Khwadja 
Tughluk Timür's successor, abandoned Samarkand, 
which was, however, successfully defended by the 
townspeople under the leadership of the *wlama?, 
When they eventually returned to Samarkand,, 
conflict broke out between them. Timür was forced 
to retire to Khurásán, but when a new Mongol 
attack threatened, Amir Husayn was reconciled to 
him. The Mongol threat proved to be only temporary, 
and Timür now turned against his erstwhile ally and 
took Balkh in 771-2/1370. Although Timür's military 
power was based on the nomads of western Turkistan, 
since they were closely linked to the settled population 
through commercial interests and the protection of 
the caravan routes, and their chiefs were beginning 
to acquire property in the towns and to be more 
fully islamicized, he served, at this period, the inter- 
ests of both the nomads and the settled population: 
to the former, who had been rent by squabbles among 
themselves, he gave cohesion and unity and to the 
latter security to pursue their commercial activities 
and to continue their religious life. 

Timir’s next step was to take the offensive against 
the nomads of eastern Turkistdn, and in a series of 
campaigns between c. 771/1369— 782/1380 he defeated 
both them and the Kipchaks in KhWàrazm. He then 
turned his arms against the interior of the ddr al- 
tslam. In 782/1380-1 he invaded Persia, subduing 
Khurdsan, Mazandaran, and Sistan. In 786/1384-5 
he made a second expedition into Persia, invading 
Mazandaran again and pushing on to Adharbaydijan, 
‘Irak-i SAdjam, and Georgia, coming back via 
Shiraz and Isfahan. In 790/1388, the Kipchaks under 
Tukatmish overran the oases of the Oxus-Jaxartes 
basin up to Samarkand, but withdrew when Timitr re- 
turned from Fars. Two years later, he pursued them 
into the Kipchak steppe and defeated them at Urtapa 
in 793/1391. He then went again to Fars and thence 
to ‘Irak, Armenia, and Georgia, which he subjugated 
(795/1393 to 798/1396), before returning once more 
to Samarkand. From the spring of 800/1398 to the 
spring of 801/1399 he was occupied in his Indian 
campaign and the following autumn (802/1399) he 
set out for Asia Minor on his most famous campaign, 
which culminated in the defeat of the Ottomans at 
the battle of Ankara in 804/1402 and the capture of 
the Ottoman sultan, Bayazid. In the following year 
Timir raided Georgia and in 806-7/1404 returned to 
Samarkand, whence he set out for China, but died en 
route at Utrar in 807/1405 (see further H. Hookham, 
Tamburlaine the conqueror, London 1962, and R. 
Grousset, Les empires Mongoles). 

Timir’s empire looked back to the Mongols, but 
although many of its institutions derive from 


Mongol practice, his administration had an Islamic 
veneer and alongside the begs (or amirs), ná^ibs, 
yasaklik (public guards), yasá?^uls (officers charged 
with the keeping of the public peace), dárüghàs, 
falconers, hunters, and so on, were the whole range 
of officials known in pre-Mongol times. Under Hasan 
Baykara a sophisticated bureaucratic administration 
existed, at the head of which was the diwan-i a‘la, 
responsible for military and civil affairs. A special 
diwan, the diwan-i buzurg-i imárat under a diwanbegi, 
dealt with Turkish and military affairs (see further, 
*Abd Allàh Marwaàrdi, Sharaf-nàma, ed. H. R. Roemer, 
Wiesbaden 1952). In military affairs Timür carried 
on Mongol tradition but introduced certain inno- 
vations. Although he started his career as the defen- 
der of the sedentary Islamised population of western 
Turkistán against the nomads of eastern Turkistàn 
these terms are relative: the basis of Tiinür's military 
power was the nomadic tribes, who made regular 
summer and winter migrations in which the whole 
horde took part. Clavijo gives a vivid description of 
Timir and his horde (Clavijo: Embassy to Tamerlaine, 
1403-1406, ed. G. Le Strange, Broadway Travellers, 
1928, 191 ff.). Their flocks were numbered for taxa- 
tion. Tradesmen and craftsmen followed the armies, 
supplying their needs, and the booty obtained in 
campaigns was bartered and sold in these bazaars. 
Colonies of workmen were transplanted to Tabriz 
and Samarkand from Syria, China, and other parts of 
Persia. Artisans were organised in guilds. Some of 
these were forced to give free labour for the ruler, 
and in time of war were requisitioned. Samarkand 
became under Timiar a great industrial and commer- 
cial centre. Silk, glass, ceramics, and paper were 
manufactured there. Trade, which had fallen off 
since the conversion of the Mongols to Islam, was 
encouraged with China, India, Persia and Syria. 
Tabriz became an important entrepót. 

Timür's religious policy appears to have been 
dictated by political expediency. In Khuràsàn he 
supported strict orthodoxy but in Syria he appeared 
as the defender of ‘Ali and the imams. Two important 
darwish orders, the Ni‘matullahi and the Nakhsh- 
bandi, were founded during his reign. There was a 
trend towards a closer control of the religious insti- 
tution which was continued under the Turkoman 
dynasties of the Black Sheep and the White Sheep 
and reached its culmination under the Safavids. 
Shar% officials were placed under the supervision 
of a new official known as the sadr, who was entrusted 
with their dismissal and appointment, the upkeep 
of mosques, madrasas, graveyards, and khankahs, and 
whose duty, in general, was to further right religion 
(see especially document g in the Sharaf-nama, 
op. cit.). 

On Timir’s death internecine strife broke out, 
from which two main kingdoms emerged. Miran 
Shah, the third son of Timür, and his sons Abii Bakr 
and Muhammad *Umar, obtained western Persia, 
with their main centres at Tabriz and Baghdad, and 
Shahrukh, Timir’s fourth son, Khurasan, to which he 
subsequently added Transoxania. The Timirid state 
in western Persia did not last long: the Djala?irs 
recovered Baghdad and the Turkomans of the Black 
Sheep, whom Timür had driven out of Armenia, 
returned to that province and in 810- 11/1408 invaded 
Adharbaydjan and defeated Miránghàh near T^briz. 
Two years later they took Baghdad from the ` jjalàirs 
and found themselves masters of the western part of 
Timür's empire. The eastern branch ruled rather 
longer. Sháhrukh (807/1404— 850/1447) took Transox- 
ania from one of his nephews and ‘Irak-i *Adjam and 
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Fars from another, thus uniting eastern Persia under 
his rule. He subsequently attacked the Black Sheep, 
occupied Adharbaydjan, and penetrated Armenia, 
but was unable to defeat the Black Sheep decisively 
and was forced to leave them in effective possession 
of Armenia, Adharbaydjan, and Baghdad (see 
further below). Shahrukh was faced by numerous 
revolts and on his death his kingdom rapidly disin- 
tegrated, to fall in part to the Black Sheep and in 
part to the Uzbegs, who invaded Transoxania at the 
turn of the 9th/15th century. In spite of the political 
decline, a brilliant cultural revival took place in 
Harat under the successors of Timür and continued 
down to the end of the dynasty. 

Bibliography: In view of the general character 
of the above article, for detailed bibliographical 
information reference should be made to the 
historical, geographical, ethnological, and religious 
articles dealing with Persia. (A. K. S. LAMBTON) 


(b) TuRKoMANs TO PRESENT Day 


The devastating campaigns of Timür in Iran 
between 783/1381—-807/1404 swept away the minor 
dynasties which had sprung up in various parts of 
the country after the Mongol invasions, and left a 
political and social vacuum from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates. In this vacuum, various rival forces 
fought for supremacy for nearly a century. The 
establishment of the Safawid dynasty in 907/1501-2 
led to the re-integration of Iran and ‘Irak-i ‘Arab 
under one stable administration, certainly for the 
first time since the break-up of the Ilkhànid empire, 
cà. 736/1335, and, if one takes into consideration the 
important city of Harát, virtually for the first time 
since the invasions of Cingiz Khàn [q.v.]. 

At the time of the death of Timür in 807/1405, 
his descendants found themselves in secure posses- 
sion only of Khuràsàn and *Iràk-i *Adjam, outside 
Transoxania itself. In the course of the next fifteen 
years, however, Shàhrukh b. Timür successively 
annexed the provinces of Gurgan and Mázandaràn 
(809/1406-7), Fàrs (817/1414-15), and  Kirmàn 
(819/1416-17), and in 823/1420-1 felt strong enough 
to invade Adharbaydjan, which had passed into the 
hands of the Kara Koyunlu (Black Sheep) Turko- 
mans. 

The Kara Koyunlu group of nomadic Turkoman 
tribes, like their rivals the Ak Koyunlu (White 
Sheep) Turkoman group, had settled in Saldjük 
times in Armenia, Upper Mesopotamia and Anatolia. 
In the second half of the 8th/14th century, the Kara 
Koyunlu moved eastwards into north-west Iran, and 
established themselves in the region of Lake Van as 
vassals of the Djalà?irids [g.v.]. In about 792/1390 
the Kara Koyunlu amir Kara Yisuf seized Tabriz 
and declared his independence of the Djala?irid 
sultan. Both rulers were. dispossessed by Timar, but 
regained control of Adharbaydjan and ‘Irak-i ‘Arab 
respectively within a few years of the death of 
Timür. 

Kara Yüsuf rapidly enlarged the area under 
Kara Koyunlu control. In 812/1410 he subjugated 
Diyàr Bakr, held by the Ak Koyunlu. In 813/1410 
he defeated Sultan Ahmad Dijalà!ir and annexed 
the whole of ‘Irak-i ‘Arab except for a small 
area of southern ‘Irak. He asserted his authority 
over various local rulers in Shirwan and Georgia. 
In 822/1419 he invaded ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam and 
expelled the Timürid officers from the cities of 
Sultaniyya, Tarum, Kazwin and Sawa. Kara Yisuf 
had made the Kara Koyunlu the dominant power in 
western Iran, ruling directly over Adharbaydjan, 
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‘Irak-i ‘Arab, and parts of ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam, while 
the Ak Koyunlu of Diyar Bakr, and the Shirwànshàh, 
acknowledged their suzerainty. 

Kara Yüsuf's death in 823/1420 was followed by 
dissension among his sons, and Shahrukh was able 
to subjugate Adharbaydjan. The Kara Koyunlu 
carried on a guerrilla war against the Timürids, and 
in 832/1429, and again in 839/1435, Sháhrukh was 
forced to return to Adharbaydjan to stabilise the 
situation. The Timürid governor was replaced by a 
Kara Koyunlu prince subservient to Shahrukh. 

Shàhrukh [(4.v.], whose reign had represented a 
measure of stability and reconstruction, died in 
850/1447. The Kara Koyunlu leader Djahanshah 
immediately went over to the offensive and, taking 
advantage of divisions among the Timürids, extended 
the Kara Koyunlu empire to its greatest extent. He 
seized Sultániyya and Kazwin in 850/1447, overran 
the whole of ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam and Fars within the 
space of a few months in 856/1452, and in 862/1458 
occupied Harat, the capital of Timirid Khurasan. 
A revolt in Adharbaydjan forced Djahanshah to cede 
Khurásàn to the Timürid Abi Sa‘id, who transferred 
his capital from Samarkand to Harat, but Djahan- 
shah continued to rule over Adharbaydjan, the two 
‘Iraks, Fars, the shores of the Sea of ‘Uman, Kirman, 
Sarir, Armenia, and Georgia, until his death in 
872/1468. 

During the reign of Djahánshàh a new contender 
for power in Iran appeared in the shape of the 
Safawids. Under the leadership of Djunayd [g.v.] 
(851/1447— 864/1460), the now strongly Shi*i Safawid 
movement entered a new militant phase, and for 
the first time its leaders aspired to temporal power. 
Djahanshah considered the threat so real that he 
ordered Djunayd to disperse his forces and depart 
from Ardabil; should he fail to comply, Ardabil 
would be destroyed. Djunayd fled, and ultimately 
took refuge at the Ak Koyunlu court in Diyar Bakr 
(861-3/1456-9). The political advantages of an alliance 
against their mutual enemy, the Kara Koyunlu, 
led the militantly Shi‘i Djunayd and the zealously 
orthodox Ak Koyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan to sink 
their religious differences, and to cement their 
alliance by the marriage of Djunayd to Uzun Hasan's 
sister. Djunayd was killed in battle in Shirwan in 
864/1460, but his successor Haydar maintained the 
close alliance between the Safawids aud the Ak 
Koyunlu by marrying Uzun Hasan’s daughter. 

In 872/1468 the Kara Koyunlu ruler Djahànshàh 
attacked Uzun Hasan. He was defeated, and the 
Kara Koyunlu empire was overthrown. The Timürid 
ruler Abi Sa‘id saw this as an opportunity to extend 
his authority westwards from Khuràsàn, but he too 
was defeated by Uzun Hasan, and put to death. 
The Ak Koyunlu thus succeeded to the Kara Koyunlu 
empire in Iran, ‘Irak-i ‘Arab, Diyar Bakr and 
Armenia, but an attempted Ak Koyunlu coup at 
Harát was frustrated by Sultan Husayn Mirza 
{q.v.], whose occupation of Harát in 875/1470 inau- 
gurated a period of some thirty-five years of rela- 
tively stable and prosperous Timürid rule in Khu- 
rasan. Uzun Hasan also had aspirations to extend 
his empire westwards, but, after some initial success 
against the Ottomans, he was decisively defeated 
in 878/1473. 

The death of Uzun Hasan in 882/1478 marked the 
beginning of Ak Koyunlu decline, as rival princes, 
supported by, and sometimes dominated by, ambi- 
tious amirs, successively contested the throne. In 
the twenty-five years which remained before the 
last. Ak Koyunlu ruler, Murad, was expelled from 


Iran in 908/1503 by Shah IsmA‘il I [q.v.], the only 
thread of continuity is the inexorable progress of the 
Safawid movement towards its goal of achieving 
power in Iran by revolutionary means. This progress 
was marked by the death in battle of two more 
Safawid leaders (Haydar [g.v.], in 893/1488, and 
*Ali in 899/1494), and by the breakdown of the 
Ak Koyunlu-Safawid alliance. Once the mutual 
enemy, the Kara Koyunlu, had disappeared from 
the scene, it was only a matter of time before the 
political and military ambitions of the Safawids came 
into conflict with those of the Ak Koyunlu. In 
893/1488 Ak Koyunlu troops were the major factor 
in the defeat of Haydar, and in 899/1494 the Ak 
Koyunlu sultan Rustam, having released *Ali from 
imprisonment because he needed his help against 
a rival prince, then had to crush him when support 
for him developed on an alarming scale. *Ali's brother, 
Isma‘il, escaped, and for five years directed from his 
refuge in Gilàn the final stages of the Safawid revo- 
lution. His emissaries went to and fro between 
Gilan and their bases in Anatolia, Syria and the 
Armenian highlands. It was from these areas that 
Isma‘il derived the élite of his fighting men, his 
most fanatical adherents, men of the Ramla, Ustadjli, 
Takkalü, Dhu'l-Kadar, Warsak, Shàmlü, Turkmàn, 
Afshar, Kadjar and other Turkoman tribes. These 
men considered Isma‘il to be both their murshid-i 
kamil, as head of the Safawid Order, and their 
padishah; i.e., Isma‘il was both their religious leader 
and their temporal ruler. They had acquired the 
celebrated soubriquet of kizil-bāsh (“red-heads”, T. 
kizil-bash), by virtue of the distinctive crimson hat, 
with the twelve folds denoting the Ithnà ‘ashari 
imáms, which had been devised for them by Haydar. 

In 905/1499 Ismà'il made his bid for power; by 
the autumn of 1500 he had been joined by 7,000 
kizilbash at his rendezvous at Erzindjan. He turned 
aside to crush the Shirwanshah, who had killed 
both his father and his grandfather, and then, at the 
battle of Sharir, he routed Alwand Ak Koyunlu, 
Isma‘il entered Tabriz (907/1501), had himself 
crowned as the first shah of the Safawid dynasty, and 
proclaimed the Dja‘fari rite of Ithnā ‘ashari Shi‘ism 
to be the official religion of the new Safawid state. 
He had two main reasons for taking this step: first, 
he wished clearly to differentiate the Safawid state 
from the Ottoman Empire, into which it might 
otherwise have been absorbed; second, he aimed at 
creating by this means a sense of unity among his 
subjects, a sense of separate identity which would 
permit the evolution of a national state in the mo- 
dern sense of the term. The change to Shi‘ism seems 
to have been accepted by the people at large without 
any serious display of opposition. Safawid propa- 
gandists had, of course, been active for a long period, 
but there are other factors which may have helped 
to produce a climate of religious opinion favourable 
to Safawid Shi‘ism, for example, the activities of 
heterodox and antinomian groups such as the 
Hurüfis, and the activities of other Süfi Orders in 
Persia, some of which were unquestionably per- 
meated by Shi'i ideas. Many, but not all, of the 
*ulamá? resisted the change. Some who did were 
put to death, notably at Shiraz; others fled first 
to the Timürid court at Harat, and later, after the 
conquest of Khuràsán by the Safawids, to the 
Uzbek capital at Bukhara. To impose doctrinal 
unity, the Safawids appointed an official termed the 
sadr, who was the head of the religious institution, 
but in practice derived his authority from the 
political institution. 
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The first ten years of Isma‘il’s reign were spent 
in conquering the rest of Iran and Mesopotamia: 
In 908/1503 a victory over the remaining Ak loyunlu 
forces under Sultan Murád, near Hamadàn, gave him 
control of central and southern Iran; Mazandaran 
and Gurgan were subjugated in 909/1504; Diyar 
Bakr was annexed in g13/1507, Baghdad was cap- 
tured in 914/1508, and Khurasan was annexed in 
g16/1510 after a crushing defeat of the Uzbeks at 
Marw. The victory at Marw, however, did not solve 
the problem of the defence of the eastern marches 
against the nomads, and, only two years later, a 
Safawid army was routed at Ghudjuwàn, just east 
of the Oxus, and the  Uzbeks swept across 
Khurásàn as far as Mashhad. Ismá*il restored the si- 
tuation, and an uneasy truce with the Uzbeks followed. 

The Sunni Uzbeks in the east and the Sunni 
Ottomans in the west were the principal enemies of 
the Safawid state. The existence on the borders of 
Anatolia of a powerful Shi‘i state, which claimed the 
allegiance of large numbers of Turkoman tribesmen 
living within the borders of the Ottoman Empire 
itself, was a threat which the Ottomans could not 
ignore, and in 920/1514 Selim 1 launched what 
proved to be the first of a long series of invasions 
of Iran by Ottoman forces. On 2 Radjab 920/23 
August 1514 the Safawid army, composed almost 
entirely of cavalry, was defeated with heavy losses 
at Caldiran [q.v.] by the fire-power of the Ottoman 
muskets and artillery. Selim had to withdraw from 
Tabriz after a short occupation, but the Ottomans 
annexed the province of Diyar Bakr, and the regions 
of Mar‘ash and Albistan. 

The Safawid defeat at Caldiran had important 
repercussions. Isma‘il lost his faith in his own 
invincibility, and during the remaining ten years of 
his life never again led his men into battle. The 
kizilbash, who had revered their ruler as the Shadow 
of God upon earth and had worshipped him as the 
manifestation of God, were disillusioned. The actions 
of the kizilbash after Caldiran, and particularly after 
the death of Isma‘il, show clearly that, although 
they preserved the outward forms, they considered 
the concept of their leader as the Shadow of God 
upon earth, immortal and infallible, to be a polite 
fiction. From this time, too, the term Süfi, implying 
a relationship between murshid and murid which 
the kizilbash had in practice, though not in theory, 
repudiated, occurs less and less frequently in the 
sources, The status of Süfis declined, and the term 
“Sufi” acquired a definitely pejorative significance 
under the later Safawids. 

shah Ismail died on 19 Radjab 930/23 May 1524, 
and was succeeded by his son Tahmásp, then ten 
and a half years of age. The extent to which the 
theocratic concept of the early Safawid state had 
broken down in practice was demonstrated by the 
ten years of civil war between rival kizilbash factions 
which marked the beginning of his reign. The author- 
ity of the shah was usurped by kizilbash chiefs, who 
were the de facto rulers of the state during this period. 
In 940/1533-4, however, Shah Tahmasp made 
clear his intention to rule in fact and not in name 
only, and, for most of the remainder of his long 
reign of fifty-two years, he maintained a precarious 
ascendancy over the turbulent kizilbash 

Most Western and Oriental sources give us a 
totally unfavourable picture of Tahmaàsp (¢.v.]. 
They portray him as a miser, as a melancholy 
recluse who swung between extremes of abstinence 
and intemperance, as a man capable of great cruelty. 
Nobody has given Tahmásp credit for holding the 





Safawid state together for inore than half a century, 
in the face of the most determined onslaughts by 
the Ottomans under their greatest conqueror, 
Süleymàn the Magnificent, and by the Uzbeks under 
one of their greatest leaders, ‘Ubayd Allāh Khàn. 
Between 930/1524 and 944/1538, the Uzbeks launched 
five inajor attacks on Khuràsàn. Between 940/1533-4 
and 961/1553, the Ottomans made four full-scale 
assaults on Adharbaydjan. Baghdid was captured 
by the Ottomans in 941/1534, and thereafter *Iràk-i 
‘Arab remained in Ottoman hands, except for a 
brief interlude between 1032/1623—1048/1638. Tabriz 
was occupied on several occasions, and Tahmasp 
transferred the capital to Kazwin, which was not 
so close to the Ottoman frontier. Attacks by foreign 
enemies were not the only problem coníronting 
'Tahmáàsp. During the first decade of his reign, Iran 
was gravely weakened by  kizilbàsh inter-tribal 
rivalries and by the defection of groups of kizilbash 
to the Ottomans; moreover in 941/1534-5, and again 
in 955/1548, Tahmasp had to deal with rebellious 
brothers. In 962/1555 ‘Tahmasp negotiated the 
Treaty of Amasya, and Iran obtained a respite from 
Ottoman attack for thirty years. 

The reigns of Isma‘il I and Tahmaàsp I represent 
a period of change and adjustment. Under Isma‘il, 
an attempt was made to reconcile the Sufi organi- 
zation inherited from the Safawiyya Order with 
the administrative organization of the Safawid 
state, The failure of this attempt posed problems in 
regard to which Jahmasp temporized and to which 
“Abbas I provided solutions which were effective 
only as short-term measures. The failure precisely to 
define the scope and function of the principal offices 
of state during this period produced some degree 
of conflict between the holders of these offices, and 
meant that the boundary between the "'political 
institution" and the “religious institution" was 
never clearly demarcated. The movement away 
from the theocratic form of government which 
obtained after the establishment of the Safawid 
state was noticeable even before the death of Isma‘il, 
and this tendency was reflected in changes in the 
scope and function of the principal offices of state, 
and in their relative importance. In particular, the 
status of the wakil-i nafs-i nafis-i humaytin, the 
alter ego of the shah and his vicegerent both in his 
religious and his political capacity, declined until 
his position was little different from that of the vizier, 
the head of the bureaucracy; the power of the 
sadrs, once their primary task of imposing doctrinal 
unity had been achieved, also declined; and the 
shah himself attempted to restrict the power of the 
amir al-umura?. 

In 982/1574, Sháàh Tahmàsp became seriously ill, 
and the Safawid state was once again involved in a 
crisis. At first, the dissensions which broke out 
among the kizilbàsh appeared to be merely a recru- 
descence of the factional struggles which had imper- 
illed the Safawid state fifty years previously. But 
the new crisis was, in fact, of a very different nature. 
The question from 982/1574 onwards was not which 
of the kizilbàsh tribes should achieve a dominant 
position over its rivals, but rather, whether the 
kizilbàsh as a whole could maintain their privileged 
position as the military aristocracy in the Safawid 
state, in the face of the challenge from new ethnic 
elements in Safawid society, namely, the Georgians 
and Circassians. The majority of these people were 
the offspring of prisoners taken during the course 
of four campaigns waged in the Caucasus by Tahmàsp 
between 947/1540-1 and 961/1553-4. In addition, 
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a certain number of Georgian noblemen voluntarily 
entered Safawid service during Jahmasp’s reign. 
By the time of the death of Tahmàsp in 984/1576, 
the power of the Georgian and Circassian women in 
the royal karam was such that they intervened 
in political affairs and engaged in active intrigue 
with a view to securing the throne for their own 
sons, In this way, they introduced into the Safawid 
state dynastic rivalries of a new kind. 

The struggle for power between the kizilbash and 
the Georgians and Circassians, continued during the 
reigns of Isma4‘il II (984/1576—-985/1577) and Sultan 
Muhammad Shah (985/1578—996/1588), and was 
finally settled in favour of the latter by the measures 
taken by Shah ‘Abbas I [9.v.} (996/1588—1038/1629) 
— measures which radically altered the social basis 
of the Safawid state. 

The situation which *Abbàs faced at his accession 
was critical in the extreme. The Ottomans had 
resumed operations in Adharbaydjan, and the citadel 
at Tabriz had been in their hands since 993/1585. 
In the east, the Uzbeks stormed Hardt in 997/1589, 
and swept on across Khuradsan as far as Mashhad. 
To free his hands to deal with the Uzbeks, ‘Abbas 
was forced to negotiate a humiliating peace with the 
Ottomans which left more Persian territory in 
Ottoman hands than ever before (998/1589-90). The 
events of his youth had led him to place no faith in 
the loyalty of the kizilbash and he set about creating 
a standing army which would be paid direct from 
the Royal Treasury and would be loyal only to 
himself. From the ranks of the Georgians and Cir- 
cassians (thereafter termed ghuliman-i khàssa-yi 
sharifa) he formed a cavalry regiment of some 
10,000 men, and a personal bodyguard of 3,000 men. 
A regiment of musketeers, 12,000 strong, recruited 
from the Persian peasantry, and an artillery regi- 
ment, also of 12,000 men, completed the new standing 
army of 37,000 men. In order to pay these new 
troops, ‘Abbas resorted to the device of increasing 
the extent of the crown lands (kAdssa) at the expense 
of state lands (mamdltk). The mamdalik provinces 
were in general governed by kizilbash amirs, who 
consumed in the areas under their jurisdiction most 
of the taxes which they levied, but whose self-interest 
to some extent militated against extortion. Once 
such provinces were converted to khassa lands, they 
were placed in the hands of a comptroller or intendant 
of the Crown, who had no interest in maintaining 
their prosperity but whose sole concern was to remit 
to the Royal Treasury the maximum amount of 
money possible, in order to ingratiate himself with 
theshah. UnderShàh Safi (1038/1629—1052/1642) and 
Shah ‘Abbas IT (1052/1642—1077/1666), this process 
was accelerated to such an extent that even the fron- 
tier provinces were brought under the direct adminis- 
tration of the Crown, except in time of war, when 
kizilbash governors were reappointed. Ultimately, 
this policy impaired the economic health of the 
country and weakened it militarily. Every increase 
in the extent of crown lands at the expense of mamalik 
lands meant a corresponding decrease in the power 
of the kizilbash, and, in practice, the new ghulam 
regiments did not possess the fighting qualities of 
the old kizilbàsh tribal forces. 

In the short term, however, the creation of the 
ghulám regiments enabled ‘Abbas gradually to 
reassert the authority of the ruling institution, and 
so to stabilize the internal situation in Iran. Even 
so, it was not until 1007/1597 that he dared to commit 
his forces to a pitched battle against the Uzbeks. 
In that year, ‘Abbas gained a great victory over the 


Uzbeks, and liberated Harat after ten years of Uzbek 
rule. With the north-eastern frontier at least tempo- 
rarily secure, ‘Abbas turned his attention to the 
Ottomans, and by 1016/1607 the last Ottoman 
soldier had been expelled from Safawid territory as 
defined by the Peace of Amasya in 1555. 

Throughout his reign, ‘Abbas continued his policy 
of weakening the position of the kizilbash and 
strengthening that of the ghkulams, on whom he 
principally relied for support. He sought to break up 
kizilbàsh tribal groupings, and he constantly replen- 
ished his ghuldm forces by fresh drafts of Georgian, 
Circassian, and (from 1013/1604 onwards) Armenian 
prisoners. The revolution in the social structure of 
the Safawid state which he thus effected was reflected 
in changes in the highest levels of the political insti- 
tution and the religious institution. The titles of 
wakil and amir al-umard?, which were so closely 
associated with the organization of the early Safawid 
state and with the period of kizilbash supremacy, 
were no longer used. The kürcibáshi, as the comman- 
der-in-chief of the drastically reduced kizilbàsh forces 
was henceforth usually termed, was still one of the 
highest officers of state, but his power was balanced 
by that of the commanders of the new non-kizilbash 
regiments, the tufangdi-dkdsit and the kullar-akdasi. 
The influence of the sadr, who was a political appoin- 
tee, decreased once doctrinal unity had been imposed 
throughout the Safawid dominions, and, with the 
increasing crystallization of Ithnà “ashari theology, 
the mudjtahids became the most powerful members 
of the religious classes. Finally, with the increasing 
separation between temporal and religious powers, 
and the growing tendency towards centralization of 
the administration, the vizier, as head of the bureau- 
cracy, became one of the most influential officials 
in the state, and frequently adopted the grandiose 
titles of i«&imàd al-dawla and sadr-i a*zam. 

The reign of ‘Abbas I in many ways marks the 
highest point of Safawid achievement. Commercial 
rivalry in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
between the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the English, 
meant the development of diplomatic relations 
between Iran and the West. Spain, Portugal, and 
England sent ambassadors to *Abbàs's court, and 
foreign monastic orders, such as the Carmelites, the 
Augustinians, and the Capuchin friars, were given 
permission to found convents in Iran. In 1007/1597 
‘Abbas transferred the capital from Kazwin to 
Isfahan; the more central location of the latter city 
made it a more satisfactory base for operations 
against either the Ottomans or the Uzbeks. ‘Abbas 
addressed himself with characteristic energy to the 
task of transforming Isfahan into one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. He embarked on a huge 
programme of public works, which included mosques, 
madrasas, caravansarais, and kammams, The Masdjid-i 
Shah (begun in 1020/1611) and the Masdjid-i Shaykh 
Lutf Allah (begun in 1012/1603), situated in the 
famous maydan of Isfahan known as Naksh-i Djahan, 
are two masterpieces of Iranian architecture. The 
reign of *Abbàs also marks the highest point in the 
renaissance of Iranian arts which had begun under 
the Timürids in the gth/15th century and which 
continued throughout the Safawid period. Except 
perhaps in painting, in which the productions of the 
Tabriz school during the reign of Tahmaàsp are 
superior, the artistic productions of the period of 
‘Abbas are unsurpassed. In book painting and the 
illumination of manuscripts, in ceramics, textiles, and 
the manufacture of carpets and rugs, the Iranian 
genius achieved its finest expression. 
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The Safawid state, as rebuilt by Shah ‘Abbas, 
had an imposing fagade, behind which the decay 
which spread with increasing rapidity during the 
second half of the r1th/17th century was not imme- 
diately apparent. Of the Safawid rulers who followed 
‘Abbas, only his great-grandson, ‘Abbas II (1052/ 
1642— 1077/1666), was a ruler worthy of the name. 
The degeneration of the dynasty must be attributed 
to the pernicious practice, instituted by ‘Abbas I 
himself, of incarcerating the royal princes in the 
haram and never allowing them any contact with 
the outside world. Prior to ‘Abbas I, it had been 
the custom to place the royal princes, and in partic- 
ular the heir-apparent, in the charge of one of the 
kizilbash provincial -governors. Such a governor, 
termed lala or atabeg, was responsible for the physical 
and moral welfare of his charge, and for training 
him for his future responsibilities. Occasionally, an 
ambitious or rebellious /a/a would use the young 
prince committed to his care as the focal point of a 
revolt against the ruler. But this possibility was 
infinitely to be preferred to the certainty that a 
prince, brought up by the court eunuchs, in the 
debilitating atmosphere of the karam, would be 
totally unfitted to rule when the time came to place 
him on the throne. The increasing control of political 
and administrative affairs exercised by the officers 
of the karam, in association with the vizier, and the 
dynastic struggles for the succession resulting from 
the intrigues of the women of the karam, are indeed 
two of the main features of the later Safawid 
period and two of the principal reasons for the 
decline of Safawid power. A third reason, the 
increase of kkdssa lands at the expense of mamalik 
provinces, which reduced both the economic pros- 
perity and the military strength of the country, has 
already been mentioned. 

Under Shah Sulaym4n (1077/1666—1105/1694),who 
was an alcoholic, and under the pious but uxorious 
Shah Sultan Husayn (1105/1694—1135/1722), neither 
of whom took any interest in state affairs, the 
progressive breakdown of the central administration 
was marked by increasing inefficiency and corruption 
at all levels of government. The military machine 
had been allowed to run down to such an extent 
that the Shah had to turn to the Georgians for help 
in dealing with a band of Balüci marauders in 1110/ 
1698-99. This warning went unheeded, and in r121/ 
1709 a group of Ghalzai Afghans seized Kandahar, 
which had been in Safawid hands since 1058/1648. 
Further north, the Abdali Afghans ravaged large 
areas of Khurásàán, and the whole eastern frontier 
was in jeopardy. In 1131/1719 the Ghalzai chief, 
Mahmid, having subdued the Abdalis, temporarily 
seized Kirmán. Emboldened by the lack of resistance, 
he returned to the attack two years later, and routed 
a pathetically weak Safawid force at the battle of 
Gulnàbàd, 18 miles east of Isfahan, on 20 Djumada I 
1134/8 March 1722. Too weak to storm the city, 
Mabmüd blockaded it. Treachery within the city, 
and incompetence and irresolution on every side, 
delivered the Safawid capital to the Afghans in 
October 1722. Some 80,000 people are said to have 
perished during the siege from starvation and disease, 
and the population of Isfahan today is probably 
only one-third of what it was in Safawid times. 

The Afghans, though they never subjugated the 
north and west of the country and though their 
hold on the remainder was precarious, ruled at 
Isfahan for seven years, 1134/1722—1142/1729. At 
Kazwin, Tahmásp, a son of Shah Sultan Husayn, 
proclaimed himself Shah TahmAsp II. In 1138/1726 
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the Ottomans broke the long peace with Iran which 
had existed since 1048-9/1639, and the Afghan ruler 
Ashraf was forced to give de facto recognition to the 
Ottoman occupation of west and north-west Iran. 
About the same time the Afshar chief Nadir Khan 
emerged as the most powerful of the tribal chiefs 
lending their support to the Safawid house, and in 
1142/1729 he drove the Afghans from Isfahan and 
re-established the Safawid monarchy in the person 
of Tahmàsp II. It soon became clear, however, 
that Nadir Khàn's support of the Safawids was 
only a device to enable him to use pro-Safawid 
sentiment for his own ends. In 1145/1732 he deposed 
Tahmàsp II in favour of the infant ‘Abbas III, for 
whom he acted as regent. Four years later, he 
abandoned this fiction, and had himself crowned 
as Nadir Shah. This marked the extinction of the 
Safawid dynasty, which had existed only in name 
since 1134/1722. 

Nadir Shah (1148/1736—1160/1747) consciously mo- 
delled himself on Timür, and there are some points 
of similarity between his career and that of his 
exemplar. Like Timür, Nádir was primarily, indeed 
solely, a soldier, and, like Timür, he was totally 
unable to administer the territories overrun by his 
armies. As a result, just as the campaigns of Timür 
had left a vacuum in south-west Asia, so those of 
Nadir disrupted the administrative system inherited 
from the Safawids, impoverished the state, and led 
to a general breakdown of law and order. The result 
was half a century of civil war as the Zands and the 
Kadjars fought for supremacy in the vacuum 
created by Nadir. Nadir restored national dignity 
and prestige afte: the humiliation of the Afghan 
episode, and recovered Iranian territory which had 
been usurped by the Ottomans, the Russians, and 
the Afghans. After an ineffectual siege of Baghdad 
in 1145/1733 (the Iranian army still had no proper 
siege artillery), and an initial defeat at the hands 
of the Ottoman relief army, Nadir turned the tables 
on the Ottomans on 1 Djumada II 1146/9 November 
1733, and the Ottoman commander, Topal ‘Othman 
Pasha, was killed. A provisional treaty between 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Pasha, the Ottoman governor 
of Baghdad, provided for the return to Iran of all 
territory seized by the Ottomans in the previous 
ten years, but the treaty was never ratified by the 
Porte. In 1147/1735 Russia surrendered Baki and 
Darband, and Nadir struck further blows against 
the Ottomans. ‘Abd Allah Pasha Koóprülü-záde, 
governor of Kars, was killed at the battle of Ak Tepe : 
‘Ali Pasha surrendered at Gandja, and Ishak Pasha 
at Tiflis; Erivan fell soon afterwards. 

Had Nadir Shah at this point devoted his efforts 
to reorganizing the’ administration of the country 
on a firm basis Iran might have entered the 19th 
century better equipped to deal with the internal 
and external problems of that period. Instead, his 
growing megalomania led him to invade India, as 
Timür had done before him. A necessary preliminary 
was the capture of Kandahar, a frontier city which 
had been held alternately by the Safawids and 
the Mughals during the roth/16th and r1th/17th 
centuries, and had been in Afghan hands since 
1121/1709. To raise money for his Indian campaign, 
Nadir levied taxes with more than usual ruthlessness, 
and Kirman suffered particularly severely. Kandahar 
surrendered to Nadir in Dhu’l Ka‘da 1150/March 
1738, Ghazna was occupied in June, and Nadir, 
crossing the Khaybar Pass, entered Peshawar. 
Lahore paid a large indemnity, and thus escaped 

| the sack. After an engagement with the Mughal 
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army at Karnal in Dhu’'l-Ka‘da_ 1151/February 
1739, Nadir made his triumphal entry into Delhi 
on g Dhu’l-Hidjdja 1151/20 March 1739, and let 
his troops loose to pillage the city. In this, too, he 
faithfully followed the actions of his model, Timür, 
who had sacked Delhi ii 801/1398. After levying 
the enormous sum of 20,000,000 rupees in tribute 
from the Mughal Empire, Nadir returned to Iran 
laden with his spoils, which included the fabulous 
Peacock Throne and the Küh-i Nür diamond. The 
Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shàh ceded to Nàdir 
Shah all his territory west of the Indus. On their 
return from India, Nàdir's armies overran Turkistàn, 
the ancient Transoxania and Kh"*àrazm, and Nadir 
signalled this castward expansion of his empire by 
transferring his capital from Isfahàn to Mashhad. 
Mashhad had fewer associations with the Safawids— 
although of course the shrine of the imam ‘Ali 
al-Rida was one of the principal places of pilgrimage 
for the Ithnd ‘ashari Shi‘is—and was nearer the 
centre of his empire with its new extensions in 
Turkistan, India and Afghanistan. 

In 1153/1741 Nadir Shah was at the height of 
his power, but signs of approaching insanity were 
already visible. His madness was characterized by 
an overweening lust for power and the most extreme 
avarice. He became subject to ever more violent fits 
of rage, associated with the inflicting of ever more 
terrible punishments. Instead of using his Indian 
treasure to replenish the exchequer, which he had 
exhausted by his endless campaigns, he hoarded it 
in a special treasure-house at Kalfat-i Nádiri (q.v.] 
in Khuràsàn, and imposed further crippling tax 
burdens on the people to finance expeditions which 
had no strategic justification, such as his disastrous 
campaign in Daghistan in 1154-55/1741-2. Revolts 
broke out in various parts of his empire, and his 
attempt to effect a reconciliation with the Sunni 
*ulamá? did not add to his popularity. On 1 Djumada 
II 1160/20 June 1747 he was assassinated bv a group 
of his own officers. His death was followed by a 
period of anarchy and civil war. In the south, the 
Zand dynasty gave that part of the country at least 
a brief respite in the form of orderly, and on the 
whole good, government. After the death (1193/1779) 
of Karim Khan Zand, however, the Zands were 
weakened by dynastic feuds, and this gave the 
Kadjars, who from their base at Astarabad had 
gradually brought most of northern Persia under 
their control, their chance. Akai Muhammad Khan 
Xadjar escaped from Zand captivity at Shiraz and 
embarked on a sixteen-year struggle to assert his 
authority over that of rival Kadjar chiefs, and to 
overthrow the: Zands. By 1209/1795 he had achieved 
both objectives. 

The new rulers of Iran, the Iiádjàrs, were of 
Turkoman stock. Like the Afshàrs, they had formed 
part of the group of Turkoman tribes which had 
brought the Safawids to power, and which had 
constituted the military aristocracy of the Safawid 
state. The Kádjàrs, however, like two other Trans- 
Caucasian Turkoman tribes, the Afshars and the 
Bayats, did not come into prominence until the 
middle of the roth/16th century. The first ruler of 
the new dynasty, Aka Muhammad Shah, possessed 
undoubted administrative ability. Making Tehran 
his capital, he restored security and public order, 
and reunited Iran under a strong and efficient 
central administration for the first time for more 
than half a century. But he maintained his position 
by the fear which he inspired in all. The castration 
which he had suffered as a boy at the hands of 


Nadir’s nephew, ‘Adil Shah, had rendered him 
vicious and cruel. In an age when the qualities of 
mercy and compassion were rare, he became a 
byword for bloodthirstiness. His ruthless elimination 
of all possible rivals caused rifts within the Kadjar 
ranks, and militated against the stability of the 
dynasty. The succession was disputed both in 1250/ 
1834, and again in 1264/1848. Outwardly pious, he 
cared nothing for an oath, and did not hesitate to 
obtain his ends by treachery. On 21 Dhu’l-Hidjdija 
1211/17 June 1797, two years after his coronation, 
he was assassinated by two of his soldiers. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Fath ‘Ali Shah. 

Fath ‘Ali Shah [g.v.] had scarcely ascended the 
throne when he was forced to recognize that a major 
change had occurred in the relations between Iran 
and her neighbours in general, and between Iran 
and the Great Powers in particular. The advent of 
the rth century saw the beginnings of Great Power 
rivalry in Persia which directly or indirectly affected 
the political, social and economic life of the country. 
Already Àkà Muhammad Shāh, by his atrocities in 
Georgia, had caused that country to abandon its 
traditionally Persian orientation and turn to Russia. 
Russia had eagerly seized this opportunity to resume 
that southwards movement toward the Persian 
Gulf which had been a cardinal point in Russian 
policy since the time of Peter the Great. Already 
Russia had demonstrated that, in the tnilitary 
Sciences, Iran had fallen behind the West to an 
alarming extent during the 18th century. If Iran was 
to preserve its independence, it needed modern 
weapons and an army trained on modern lines. 
This point was emphasized when the Russians 
annexed Georgia in 1800. Fath ‘Ali Shah’s political 
naivété and ignorance of world affairs led him to 
sign the Treaty of Finkenstein (4 May 1807) with 
Napoleon. Article 4 pledged France to work for the 
restitution of Georgia to Persia, In return, Fath 
“Ali Shah promised to declare war on Great Britain 
(art. 8), and to allow French troops the right-of-way 
across Iran as part of Napoleon’s Grand Design 
for the invasion of India. The Treaty of Finkenstein, 
however, was rendered a dead letter almost imme- 
diately by the Treaty of Tilsit (2 July 1807), which 
brought to an end hostilities between France and 
Russia, and gave Russia a free hand to resume her 
aggression against Iran. Russia lost no time in 
pressing her advantage. By the Treaty of Gulistan 
[g.v.] (x2 October 1813), Iran lost all her rich Cauca- 
sian provinces, and onlv Russian naval vessels were 
allowed to operate on the Caspian Sea. A border 
dispute caused war to break out again in 1826, and 
the Treaty of Turkomanchai (22 February 1828) 
imposed even more severe terms on Iran. Iran ceded 
Erivan and Nakhtiwàn, and the Aras river was 
fixed as the Russo-Iranian border. Iran had to pay 
a heavy indemnity, but the most significant clause 
in the Treaty was that concerning ''capitulations", 
i.., extra-territorial rights for Russian officials 
resident in Iran. The "'capitulations"" [see IMTIYAZAT] 
infringed the rights of Iran as a sovereign and inde- 
pendent nation, and marked a new phase in the 
relations between Iran and the Great Powers. Other 
countries, including Britain, hastened to follow the 
Russian example and to demand extra-territorial 
rights for their nationals in Iran, and the direct 
penetration of Iran by foreign influences may be 
said to date from this time. 

Fath ‘Ali Shah’s grandson, Muhammad Shah, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1834, attempted 
to recover territory which had been lost in the east 
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to the Afghàns. Britain went to the aid of the 
Afghans, and Muhammad Shah had to abandon 
the siege of Hardt. Throughout the roth century, 
British policy was dominated by one obsession, the 
defence of India. To achieve this, Afghanistan 
had to be maintained as a buffer-state, and Iran 
could not be allowed to regain the territory which 
had been taken from her by the Afghans. Conse- 
quently, British armies were dispatched from India 
in 1837, when Iranian troops threatened to recapture 
Hart, and in 1852 and 1856, when they succeeded 
in re-taking that city. Finally, by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856, Iran was forced to recognize the 
independence of Afghanistan and to reconcile itself 
to the permanent loss of a city which in Timirid 
and Safawid times had been one of the great cities 
of Khurasan,. 

During the reign of Muhammad Shih, the first 
rumblings of social protest found expression in the 
politico-religious revolt which followed the mani- 
festation of the Bab (1844). The Bab declared 
himself to be the Hidden Imam (the Mahdi or sa@hib 
al-zamán), and in 1848 the Babis declared their 
secession from Islam and the skari‘a. The revolt was 
harshly repressed by the government, and the Bab 
himself was executed at Tabriz in 1850. An un- 
successful attempt on the life of Nasir al-Din Shah 
in 1852 led to further persecution of the Babis. The 
movement split into two groups, termed Baha’is 
and Azalis, of which the former is the more important. 
Its leader, Baha? Allah, was banished from Iran, 
but Baha’ism was later widely disseminated in 
Europe and America [see BAB; BABIS; BAHA? ALLAH; 
BAHÀA' Is]. 

Náàsir al-Din Shāh, who came to the throne in 
1848, and whose long reign was ended only by his 
assassination in 1896, was a more able man than 
either of his two immediate predecessors. He appre- 
ciated the need for change, if Iran was to retain her 
independence and to break the political stranglehold 
which was being exerted by Britain and Russia. 
During his reign, however, the other half of the 
Russian pincer gripping Iran lengthened inexorably. 
In 1865 the Russians captured Tashkent, and 
extinguished the khanate of Khokand. In 1868 
they took Bukhara and, from their new base at 
Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore of the Caspian, 
pushed steadily forward into Central Asia. They 
put an end to the khanate of Khiva in 1873, crushed 
for ever the Turkoman tribes of the steppe at the 
battle of Gék Tepe [q.v.] (1881), and completed the 
conquest of Trans-Caspia by occupying Marw in 
1884. The Atrek river was established as the new 
Russo-Iranian frontier in the east. 

Nasir al-Din Shh instituted a policy of granting 
concessions to European powers, in the hope that 
this would improve the economic prosperity of the 
country. The net result, however, was that by the 
end of the 19th century, most of Iran's economic 
resources were exploited or directed by foreign 
concessionaires, who obtained sweeping concessions 
in return for paltry sums of money which satisfied 
the shah’s immediate needs, In 1872, for example, 
a British subject, Baron Julius de Reuter, obtained 
the exclusive right to exploit all minerals in Iran 
(except gold and precious stones), to build factories, 
to construct railways, canals and irrigation works, 
to exploit the forests, to create a national bank and 
public utilities (such as a telegraph system), and to 
control the customs. Strong Russian pressure led 
the shah to rescind the concession, and, as compen- 
sation, the British received a concession to establish 


the Imperial Bank of Persia (1889). The Russians 
followed suit with their Banque des Préts, or Loan 
and Discount Bank. In 1890, the celebrated Tobacco 
Concession was awarded to a British company. 
A letter written by Sayyid Djam4l al-Din al-Afghani 
(q.v.] to the chief mudjtahid at Sàmarrà, caused the 
latter to issue a fatwa prohibiting the use of tobacco 
by all believers until such time as the shah cancelled 
the concession. The mullas and mudjtahids organized 
demonstrations in Shiraz, Isfahan, and Tabriz, and 
the shah had to revoke the concession in December 
1891. This was a significant occasion : for the first 
time popular opinion had openly opposed the shah, 
and the shah had had to give way. As usual, popular 
opinion had been voiced through the medium of 
the religious classes, who could, in certain circum- 
stances, be counted on to take the lead in opposing 
the shah and the government. 

Growing discontent with the incompetence and 
corruption of the government, and resentment at 
foreign political pressure and economic control, 
found expression during the last quarter of the r9th 
century in the form of a challenge to the traditional 
pattern of society. Secret societies (andjumans) 
were formed whose members discussed the ideas of 
Western liberalism and problems of social reform 
[see pyam‘iyya]. Out of this social ferment grew the 
Constitutional or Nationalist movement, which 
began by demanding a measure of social and judicial 
reform, the dismissal of certain tyrannical officials, 
and the expulsion of certain foreign concessionaires, 
notably the much disliked Belgian Director of 
Customs, and ended by demanding the promulgation 
of a Constitution and the establishment of a National 
Consultative Assembly [see pustuR: iv.—TIran]. 
Although the Fundamental Law was not signed by 
Muzaffar al-Din Shah until 30 December 1906, the 
first National Assembly (Madjlis) was convened on 
7th October 1906. 

The victory over despotism, far from being won, 
had in fact barely begun, and the Nationalists, 
absorbed in their struggle with the shah, were 
unable to prevent Iran falling even further under 
foreign domination. Muhammad ‘Ali Shah, who 
came to the throne in 1907, tried by every means 
to subvert the Constitution and to prevent the 
implementation of bills passed by the Madjlis. The 
religious classes, who up to this point had supported 
the Constitutionalists, mainly from patriotic motives, 
began to be alarmed by the views of some of the 
more radical deputies, and this portended a fatal 
split in the ranks of the Nationalists. On 31 August 
£907 the terms of the Anglo-Russian Convention, a 
treaty inspired by the fear of resurgent German mili- 
tarism, were made public. Iran was to be divided into 
a Russian and a British sphere of influence, separated 
by a neutral zone. In June 1908 the shah declared 
martial law in Tehran and closed the Madjlis. Despite 
strong pressure from the Russians, whose troops 
occupied Tabriz, the Nationalists mounted in the 
provinces a counter-offensive which resulted in the 
deposition of the shah in July 1909. His eleven-year- 
old son Ahmad was proclaimed shah. In July 1911 
an abortive attempt by the exiled Muhammad ‘Ali 
to reinstate himself in Iran led to further direct 
Russian intervention, and on 3 Muharram 1330/24 
December 1911 the Madjlis was again forcibly closed. 

During World War I, although Iran was a neutral, 
her territory became a battlefield for Turkish, 
Russian and British forces, and Iran emerged from 
the war in a state of administrative and financial 
chaos. Lord Curzon’s solution was an independent 
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Iran firmly under British tutelage, and the Anglo- 
Iranian Treaty of 1919 provided for the appointment 
of British advisers to the Iranian Government. 
The treaty was never ratified by Iran. The Bolsheviks, 
after the collapse of the short-lived Soviet Socialist 
Republic .of Gilàn [see DJANGALI], concluded the 
Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 26 February 1921, by the 
terms of which they renounced the ünperialist 
policies of the former Tsarist regime. Five days 
before the signature of this treaty, Rezà Khàn 
seized power by coup d'état. Rezà Khàn was the 
commander of the Cossack Brigade, created in 1879 
by Nasir al-Din Shah as a royal bodyguard and 
used by Muhammad ‘Ali Shah to suppress the 
Nationalists in the period 1907-9. The atmosphere 
of the post-war period was favourable to Reza 
Khàn's attempt to re-establish national integrity 
and independence: the Constitution had been 
suspended; there had been a complete breakdown 
of government authority; the treasury was empty, 
and famine conditions prevailed. Rida Khan first 
thought of abolishing the monarchy and establishing 
a republic, but, faced with strong opposition from 
the *wlamáà? and other traditional elements, he 
abandoned the idea. Ahmad Shah was deposed in 
1923, and Reza Khan was proclaimed shah in 
December 1925 and crowned on 25 April 1926 as 
the first ruler of the new Pahlavi dynasty. 

Reza Shah was determined to launch Iran into 
the zoth century. Prior to his accession, despite the 
fact that Iran had been officially converted from a 
mediaeval Islamic state to a modern constitutional 
monarchy by the granting of the Constitution in 
1906, there were few signs of change in the traditional 
structure of society. The far-reaching programme 
of westernization, modernization, and centralization 
of the administration, on which Rezd Shah embarked, 
involved a major upheaval of the traditional social 
order, and the abolition or modification of many 
traditional Islamic institutions. Without possessing 
an ideology, he succeeded in carrying out a revo- 
lution. He was impatient with the intellectuals, 
whom he blamed for Iran’s weak and divided 
state. Unlike Atatiirk, he made no long statements 
of policy, wrote no articles. His failure adequately 
to explain his objectives to the people was, in fact, 
a source of weakness. In so far as he succeeded in 
his objectives, his policies were beneficial to Iran. 
He completely reorganized the army and created 
the first unified standing national army in Iran. 
Between 1921 and 1941, on average one-third of 
the national budget was allocated to the armed 
forces. He reorganized the Civil Service on Western 
lines. In successive phases he laid the foundations 
of a modern judiciary system: the Penal Code 
was promulgated in 1926 and the Civil Code in 
1928, the year which saw the abolition of the much 
hated capitulations. Each step necessarily meant a 
further blow at the position of the skari‘a and at 
the power of the religious classes in general. In the 
field of education, the maktabs, where pupils of all 
ages were taught in one room by an dkhund, were 
swept away. Compulsory state education for both 
sexes was introduced (it has not yet been fully 
implemented, particularly in rural areas), and the 
curricula were modernized. Teachers’ Training 
Colleges were established, and the University of 
Tehran was founded in 1935. In 1940 all foreign 
missionary schools were taken over by the govern- 
ment. In the field of commerce, Reza Shah estab- 
lished a number of state monopolies, partly to 
strengthen the Iranian economy vis-à-vis Britain 


and Russia, and partly to provide additional revenue, 
The entire cost of the Trans-Iranian Railway, 
constructed from the Caspian Sea to the Persian 
Gulf between 1926-38, was defrayed by means of 
a tax on tea and sugar, which were state monopolies, 
Rezi Shah did miuch to develop industry in Iran, 
and his efforts to develop an Iranian textile industry 
succeeded in making Iran to a large extent 
independent of Russian textiles. On the debit side, 
Reza Shah, as his reign progressed, showed increas- 
ingly despotic tendencies. He became impatient of 
all criticism, and virtually suppressed political 
parties, trade unions, and the Press. The Madilis 
was reduced to the status of a rubber-stamp. Two 
areas in which Rezà Shàh failed signally were 
agriculture and relations with the tribes, Not until 
1937 did he make any attempt to improve the lot 
of the peasants or to introduce legislation to encour- 
age landlords to improve methods of cultivation. 
Even then, because the implementation of the 
legislation was entrusted to the very landowners at 
whose interests it was aimed, nothing was achieved. 
In regard to the tribes, his policy of enforced re- 
settlement, often in unsuitable regions, failed, and 
his severe treatment of many tribal leaders left a 
legacy of bitterness. 

During Rezà Sháh's reign, German political and 
economic influence in Iran increased to a inarked 
degree. Since the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907, Iran had been psychologically prepared to 
accept the friendship of a third power which might 
act as a buffer against British and Russian pressure. 
Germany, which had no previous history of inter- 
ference in Iran’s affairs and which seemed to be 
at a safe distance, was welcomed by Rez4 Shah 
as the "third power". Germany's share of Iranian 
trade jumped from 8% in 1932 to 45% in 1940. 
Much of the machinery and heavy equipment 
needed for Rezà Shàh's programme of industrial 
expansion was supplied by German, and after 
Germany's annexation of Czechoslovakia, by Czech 
firms. German architects designed many of the new 
government and public buildings in Tehran. In 1936 
the German Minister Dr. Schacht visited Iran, and 
expressly exempted Iranians, as being “pure Aryans”, 
from the provisions of the Nuremburg race laws. 
On the heels of German technicians came German 
cultural officials and “tourists”, who soon constituted 
an effective Fifth Column in Iran. In 1941 Britain 
and Russia presented an ultimatum to Reżā Shāh, 
calling on him to expel large numbers of these 
Germans from Iran. Reżā Shāh refused, and on 25 
August British and Russian forces simultaneously 
invaded Iran. Reżā Shāh abdicated and went into 
exile; he died at Johannesburg in 1944. His 
son, Muhammad Reżā Shāh, succeeded to the 
throne. 

The position. faced by the young shah was one 
of the utmost difficulty. There was a dearth of 
leaders—one consequence of Reza Shah’s concen- 
tration of power in his own hands. Effective govern- 
ment was in any case virtually impossible while the 
country was occupied by foreign troops. The liberal- 
izing of internal conditions released forces of an 
illiberal character—forces of the extreme right, such 
as the fid@iyyan-i islam [q.v.], a terrorist organi- 
zation which came into being about 1943 and which 
was later protected by the religious leader Ayat 
Allah Káshàni, and forces of the extreme left, such 
as the Tudeh party, which was formed in 1942. 
Initially, the Tudeh party attracted many frustrated 
intellectuals of leftish sympathies who were not 
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necessarily Communists, but the party fell more and 
more under Communist influence and direction, 
and in 1945 the Tudeh, in close co-operation with 
the Russians, engineered the overthrow of the 
authority of the central government in Adhar- 
bàydjàn and Kurdistan. By the terms of the Tripar- 
tite Treaty of Alliance (29 January 1942), the 
Allies had promised to withdraw their troops from 
Iran within six months from the termination of 
hostilities with Germany and its associates, but 
Russian troops did not leave until May 1946. Depriv- 
ed of Russian support, the Autonomous Republic 
of Adharbaydjan and the Kurdish People's Republic 
collapsed before the advance of the Iranian army 
in October 1946. 

German influence in Iran came to an abrupt end 
in 1941, and the United States now became the 
"third power" in Iran. American involvement 
rapidly increased after the formation in 1942 of the 
Persian Gulf Command, which developed the port 
facilities at Khurramshahr, Bandar ‘Abbas and 
Bandar Shahpir, and assisted in the supply of war 
material to the Soviet Union through Iranian 
territory. The United States also furnished Iran 
with military and financial advisers. Among the 
latter was Dr. Millspaugh, who had functioned in a 
similar capacity in Iran from 1922-27. Finally, in 
1947, the United States extended the “Truman 
doctrine" to include Iran as well as Turkey and 
Greece, and was thus definitely committed to the 
maintenance of Iran’s independence. 

The Tudeh Party rapidly recovered from its 
defeat in Adharbaydjan in 1946, and its increased 
militancy caused widespread insecurity and unrest. 
On 4 February 1949 a Tudeh Party member made 
an attempt on the life of the shah. This action was 
at once followed by the outlawing of the Party and 
by the reimposition of martial law. The second 
important event of 1949 was the inauguration of 
the First Seven-Year Plan for Economic Develop- 
ment, The third significant event of 1949, a year 
which in many respects marks a turning-point in 
the history of modern Persia, was the formation 
by Dr. Musaddik of the National Front. This was 
a coalition of groups of every political hue, from 
the neo-Fascist Sumka Party and the extreme 
right-wing fid@iyydn-1 islam led by Kashani, 
through the centre block of the Iran Party, com- 
posed of bourgeois nationalists and the intelligentsia, 
to left-wing intellectual groups such as Khalil 
Máliki's *"Third Force". The only common ground 
Shared by these disparate political groups was 
xenophobia, and fear of the re-imposition of royal 
dictatorship. There were clear signs that the shah, 
frustrated by the persistent failure of the Madilis 
to pass urgently needed legislation, and desirous of 
pressing ahead with social and economic reforms, 
was considering assuming a greater degree of exec- 
utive power, and each group had its own reasons 
for opposing such a move. 

In r950 the shah took the first positive steps in 
the direction of social and economic reform when he 
established the Imperial Organization for Social 
Welfare, and transferred to this organization, for 
distribution to the peasants, the crown lands. He 
further appointed to the office of Prime Minister 
General ‘Ali Razmárà, an honest, patriotic and 
energetic man. General Razmàrà immediately 
launched an anti-corruption drive which was so 
effective that still more individuals arrayed them- 
selves against him and the shah. On 7 March 1951 
General Razmara was assassinated by a member 


of the fidaiyyan-i islam, an act which put an end 
to orderly progress towards reform. Dr. Musaddik 
introduced into the Madjlis a bill calling for the 
nationalization of the oil industry. On 29 April, 
Dr. Musaddik became Prime Minister, and at once 
implemented the oil nationalization law and appro- 
priated the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company's installa- 
tions. Musaddik’s National Front supporters, 
deprived of the principal target for the xenophobia 
which had held them together, soon showed signs 
of disunity. Musaddik, in the absence of oil revenue, 
faced a financial crisis; furthermore, once he had 
achieved his “negative equilibrium”, the poverty 
of his political thinking became apparent. Far from 
ushering in a social revolution, Musaddik found 
himself obliged to demand plenary powers and to 
resort to unconstitutional means in order to maintain 
his own position. The dissolution of the Senate (the 
upper house of the Iranian Parliament, provided 
for in the 1906 Constitution but not convened until 
1950), in July 1952, was followed by that of the 
Supreme Court (November 1952) and of the Madilis 
itself (August 1953). In addition, Dr. Musaddik 
imposed martial law and curbed the Press. After 
January 1953, when Musaddik insisted on an exten- 
sion of his plenary powers, he found himself in a 
position of increasing isolation as National Front 
leaders such as Makki, Baka?i and Kashani succes- 
sively broke away from him. On 13 August the shah 
issued a farman dismissing Musaddik and appointing 
General Zahidi Prime Minister. Musaddik refused 
to take cognisance of the farmán, and the shah 
temporarily left the country. On 28 Murdàd 1332 s./ 
19 August 1953 Zàhidi suppressed the Tudeh mobs 
over which Musaddik no longer had any control, 
and succeeded in establishing himself in Tehran. 
The Shah returned to Iran, and in November 1953 
Musaddik was brought to trial on a charge of treason, 
on the grounds that he had defied an imperial 
farman and had abrogated the constitutional proce- 
dures and basic laws of the land. He was sentenced to 
three years’ solitary confinement, from which he 
was released in August 1956. 

After the fall of Musaddik, the oil dispute was 
settled (August 1954) by the formation of a con- 
sortium of British, American, Dutch and French 
companies, which ran the industry on behalf of the 
National Iranian Oil Company. On 3 November 
1955 Iran joined the Baghdad Pact, with Great 
Britain, Turkey, Pakistan and ‘Irak; ‘Irak withdrew 
in 1959, and the alliance was renamed the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO). The shah, advocating 
a policy of ‘positive nationalism”, indicated that 
he intended to exercise greater personal control over 
the administration of the state than he had prior 
to the dictatorship of Musaddik. In 1957 the National 
Security Organisation (SAVAK) was formed. The 
shah attempted to check corruption. In 1958 the 
Imperial Investigation Organization was set up to 
Teceive and investigate complaints from the public 
against any official of the bureaucracy, judiciary, 
or army, and this was followed by the passage of 
several bills designed to discourage bribery and 
peculation by government officials. In 1958 the 
Pahlavi Foundation (Bunydd-i Pahlavi) was set 
up to administer certain resources of the Crown 
and to expend the income accruing from these 
assets on social services. On 5 October 1961 the 
shah handed over to the Pahlavi Foundation 
property valued at more than £ 47,500,000, com- 
prising farms, villages owned by the shah, hotels, 
the shah's holdings in the Iranian oi) tanker fleet, 
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and all stocks and shares held by the shah. These 
funds and assets were constituted into a wakf, or 
trust, for charitable, social, educational and health 
services. In this way, the shah has virtually divested 
himself of the personal fortune which he had inher- 
ited from his father. The birth of a son and heir 
(Rezà) to the shah and the Empress Farah on 31 Oc- 
tober 1960 was a stabilizing factor in Iranian affairs, 
in that it assured the continuance of the Pahlavi 
dynasty (succession is through the male line only). 
Nevertheless, the political outlook continued to 
be uncertain. The shah’s policy of ‘‘repolitization” 
had resuscitated the National Front, which con- 
tained many of Musaddik's former supporters. The 
shah's experiment in "'controlled democracy", in 
which two artificially-created parties known as 
Milliyün and Mardum were to represent the govern- 
ment party and the “loyal opposition” respectively, 
predictably failed. The shah had to annul the 
elections of August 1960, and the new elections, 
begun in January 1961, were accompanied by such 
widespread disorders that on 9 May 1961 the shah, 
using powers which had been granted to him in 
1949, dissolved the Madjlis and the Senate. He took 
this action not only “for the protection of the 
nation’s rights and interests, and to safeguard the 
Constitution", but also in order that ‘‘no obstacles 
should hinder the strong Government which had 
been appointed to institute fundamental reforms.” 

As an earnest of his intentions, the shah promul- 
gated the Agrarian Reform Bill (15 January 1962). 
Prior to this, all legislation designed to break up 
the large estates, and thus make land available 
for distribution to the peasants, had consistently 
been blocked in the Madjlis. The shah had completed 
his programme, begun in 1951, of distributing crown 
lands to the peasants, but his example had not been 
followed by the large landowners, Under the provi- 
sions of the Agrarian Reform Bill, no landowner 
was to be allowed to own more than one village, 
regardless of size; all villages in excess of this allow- 
ance were to be bought by the State and sold to the 
peasants. Considerable progress was made during 
1962 in implementing the new regulations, and 
land reform was a major item in the shah’s six-point 
programme which was approved by national refer- 
endum in January 1963; other radical reforms were 
the enfranchisement of women, and the creation 
of the “Literacy Corps” to combat illiteracy, partic- 
ularly in rural areas. This six-point programme was 
opposed by the National Front, and opposition from 
the religious classes culminated in serious rioting 
in the capital and the major provincial cities in 
June 1963. In September 1963, after an interval of 
more than two years during which the shah ruled 
by decree, general elections were held, and the 
newly-formed National Union Party, a coalition 
pledged to give full support to the shah's reform 
programme, gained a strong majority in the Madjlis. 
The elections were boycotted by the National Front. 
The election of six women to the Madjlis no doubt 
reflected the fact that, in these elections, women 
for the first time were able to vote. 

Since 1963, the shah has made steady progress 
with his “white revolution", or “revolution from 
above," despite further acts of violence by those 
opposed to his policies. On 21 January 1965, for 
instance, the Prime Minister Hasan ‘Ali Mansir, 
whose New Iran Party, formed in December 1963, 
commanded a large measure of support in the 
Madjlis, was shot and mortally wounded by a 
supporter of an extreme right-wing mudjtahid. 


In April 1965 yet another attempt was made to 
assassinate the shah. The greatest hope for the 
future, perhaps, lies in the achievements of the 
Plan Organization. The First Seven-Year Plan was 
launched in 1949, but the preliminary surveys and 
blueprints had hardly been completed before Mu- 
saddik's nationalization of the oil industry deprived 
the Plan Organization of its principal source of 
revenue, and consequently many of the projects 
remained unrealized. The Second Seven-Year Plan 
(1956) provided for the expenditure of $ 850,000,000 
(to be obtained partly from oil revenue and partly 
from foreign loans) on communications, agriculture 
and irrigation; industry and mines; and public 
works. The Second Pian brought positive benefits, 
including the completion of major hydro-electric 
and irrigation projects like the Karadj dam (1961), 
the Safid River dam (1962), and the Diz River dam 
(1963). This last is the largest Iranian development 
project to date. It is designed to irrigate 325,000 
acreas of Khüzistàn which were once fertile, but 
which for centuries have been arid; the hydro- 
electric project associated with the dam has a 
potential capacity of 520,000 Kw. It is only one of 
fourteen major projects scheduled for Khüzistàn. 
During the period of the Second Plan, too, the 
capacity of the Gulf ports was increased, highways 
were built, and the production of sugar, construction 
materials, and textiles was increased. The Third 
Economic Development Plan, inaugurated in 1962, 
has been severely hampered by drastic cuts in the 
budget of the Plan Organization, but in October 
1963 the shah pledged more money for this purpose. 
On 29 July 1963 Iran and the Soviet Union signed 
an Economic and Technical Co-operation Agreement 
for the construction of a barrage on the River Araxes 
which will irrigate 148,000 acres on both sides of the 
frontier. The oil industry, under the control of the 
National Iranian Oil Company, continues to expand, 
and production increases as new oil-fields are 
discovered. 

There has been a gradual détente between Iran 
and the Great Powers as the latter have relaxed 
their political and economic pressure. Simultaneously, 
relations between Iran and its immediate neighbours 
have become closer as a result of the establishment 
in 1965 of the Regional Co-operation for Develop- 
ment Corporation (R.C.D.). The participants in this 
corporation are Pakistan, Iran and Turkey, and 
already joint schemes are in progress in such fields 
as communications, industry, education and health. 

The stability of the dynasty has been further 
assured by the birth of a second royal prince, ‘Ali 
Reza, on 28 April 1966, and particularly by an 
amendment to the Constitution effected on 7 Sep- 
tember 1967. This amendment provides that, if the 
shah dies before Crown Prince Reza comes of age, 
or if the shah is unable to carry out his duties, the 
Empress Farah will act as Regent until the crown 
prince reaches the age of twenty. In such a case, 
the Regent will be assisted by a Council of Seven, 
including the Prime Minister, the Presidents of the 
Madjlis and the Senate, and the President of the 
Supreme Court. On 26 October 1967, the shah, 
then in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, was 
officially crowned. This was a symbolic act, since the 
shah had repeatedly declared that he did not wish 
to be crowned as long as Iran was under foreign 
domination. There is no doubt that Iran today (1971) 
is more truly independent than at any time since 
1800. The reforms introduced by the shah have 
already brought about radical changes in the struc- 
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ture of Persian society, and this trend is likely to 
become more marked in the years to come. 
(R. M. Savory) 


vi.— RELIGIONS 


When the Arabs destroyed the Sasanian empire 
they also dealt a heavy blow to the national religion 
of ancient Iran, Zoroastrianism. As the official cult 
of the state, the Mazdean church had become depen- 
dent on the support of the political body and had 
identified itself to a large extent with the existing 
social order. As a result of this the clergy had lost 
touch with the broad masses of the population. 
Although our knowledge of the religious situation 
during the last days of the Sasanids is very limited, 
it seems certain that Zoroastrianism was no longer 
a very vital force, at least not in the orthodox form 
of the religion. Sectarian movements, the true nature 
of which is still rather difficult to ascertain, provided 
alternatives to the official doctrines and practices. 
The most important of these was Zurvanism. 

In the Islamic theocracy, which during the first 
century of its existence was dominated by the Arabs, 
the Zoroastrians could only retain their identity as 
one of the tolerated religious minorities. In general, 
the Arab conquerors did not insist on an immediate 
conversion of their foreign subjects. In most cases, 
they were satisfied with the conclusion of a treaty 
which guaranteed freedom of cult to the non-Muslims 
in exchange for tribute. Originally the Zoroastrians 
(Madjus [q.v.]) were not included among the “‘people 
of the Book” (Ahi al- Kitab [q.v.]), but very soon the 
doctrine was adapted in such a manner as to extend 
the contractual protection (dhimma (q.v.]) to the 
Zoroastrian communities as well. Traditions contain- 
ing decisions made by the Prophet in favour of the 
Zoroastrians in Bahrayn and Yaman were adduced 
in support of this new interpretation. 

Thanks to the tolerant attitude of Islamic official- 
dom, the Mazdeans were able to consolidate their 
position by retreating into small close communities 
standing aside from the life of the Islamic common- 
wealth. In this way they were able to survive the 
coming of Islam for several centuries, especially in 
rural districts and in those provinces where the 
Arabs did not settle in great numbers. Fire-temples 
continued to function in many parts of the country. 
The main centre of intellectual activity of the Zoro- 
astrian theologians was Fars. The archaic Pahlavi 
was used to commit the whole body of religious 
knowledge to writing after it had been transmitted 
chiefly by oral tradition during the pre-Islamic 
period. In some of the Pahlavi books there are 
traces of a confrontation with Islam, more specifically 
with the speculative kalásn of the Mu‘tazila. Impor- 
tant in this respect is the apologetic work Shkand 
Gumánik Vicár ("The decisive solution of doubts") 
(edited by P.-J. de Menasce, Freiburg 1945). Citations 
from the Kur?4n occur in the Zoroastrian encyclopae- 
dia Dénkart (cf. A. Bausani, Persia religiosa, 138 ff.). 
This renaissance of Mazdean religious culture reached 
its peak in the 8th-oth centuries. Afterwards, the 
pressure exerted by the Muslim environment, which 
by that time had already been strongly iranized, be- 
came too strong. Those who did not want to follow 
the majority of the people in their conversion to 
Islam began to leave Iran. This exodus to Gudjarāt 
seems to have started in the roth century A.D. [See 
pArsis]. Only a small minority continued to adhere 
to the religion in Iran. In later times they were chiefly 
concentrated in Yazd and Kirm4n. They were rather 
contemptuously designated as gabrs [q.v.]. 


Already the Sasanian empire had had its religious 
minorities. Its policy with regard to these groups had 
been subject to many changes resulting from the 
vicissitudes of foreign and internal political events. 
Generally speaking, the minorities were far better off 
under Islamic rule. This is especially true of the 
Manichaeans who had fled from Sasanian persecution 
to Central Asia but partly returned to the homeland 
of their creed, Mesopotamia, in the early Islamic 
period. Little is heard of them until ‘Abbasid times 
when they began to exert a considerable intellectual 
influence which was countered both by Mu‘tazili 
apologists and by an official inquisition [see further 
s.v. ZINDIK]. As far as Iran is concerned, there are 
only scattered references to Manichaean communities 
in the north-eastern provinces. A Khankah-i Mandavi- 
yan directed by a nigóshak is still mentioned by the 
Hudüd al-‘dlam (p. 113) in 372/982-3. Persian 
literature has preserved numerous references to 
Manichaean painting. 

The Christians in Iran belonged in the main to 
the Nestorian church which had sought here a refuge 
from persecution in the Byzantine Empire. Its mis- 
sionary activity did not have much success in Iran. 
The evidence relevant to the early Islamic period 
points to the existence of a limited number of bish- 
oprics with a relatively great density in Fars. In the 
north-east, Marv was the see of a Metropolitan. 

The settlement of Jews in Iran goes back to 
antiquity. They enjoyed a large amount of tolerance 
in the country both before and after the coming of 
Islam. Their communities, often living in separate 
Yahüdiyya-quarters, were to be found in many of 
the larger cities, but were particularly important in 
Khizistan, Hamadan and Isfahan, At an early stage, 
the Iranian Jews started to use Persian for their 
writings, using the Hebrew-Aramaic alphabet. A 
small but interesting Judaeo-Persian literature 
[q.v.], consisting mainly of religious works, has been 
preserved. 

Since the znd century B.C., Mahayana Buddhism 
had penetrated those parts of Central Asia which 
were inhabited by Iranian peoples. Already in pre- 
Islamic times it had to retreat before Zoroastrianism 
but it continued to be of some importance in the 
region of Gandhara and Balkh during the first few 
centuries of the Islamic era. The Buddhist convent 
of Naw Bahar (from Sanskrit nõva vikāra “new mon- 
astery") was very renowned and figures often in 
early Persian poetry. The Barmakids, the Iranian 
viziers of Hàrün al-Rashid, were descended from 
an abbott (parmak) of the convent icf. AL-BARAMIKAJ. 

The process of Islamization which eventually made 
Iran a thoroughly Islamic country took several cen- 
turies to be completed. The great historians of the 
Arab conquest (e.g., al-Baladhuri, al-Tabari), as well 
as a number of local histories (e.g., the Ta?rikh-i 
Sistan, al-Narshakhi on  Transoxania and Ibn 
Isfandiyàr on the Caspian provinces), have trans- 
mitted a great variety of reports on the conversion 
of groups or individuals originating from different 
regions and scattered over a large period of time. It 
is hardly possible to form a coherent picture of the 
process as a whole out of incidents which not unfre- 
quently seein to contradict each other. Undoubtedly, 
the chaotic character of the evidence corresponds 
with the nature of the actual historical development. 
As there was no consistent policy on the part of the 
government, local conditions as well as social differen- 
ces usually decided the course of events. The indivi- 
dual arbitrary decisions of local officials were often 
a very important factor. 
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The first report about the acceptance of Islam 
dates from as early as the battle of al-Kádisiyya /g.v.] 
when Daylami cavalry troops (asáwira, also designa- 
ted as Hamrà Daylam) deserted from the Imperial 
army and came to terms with the Arabs. This in- 
cluded conversion to the new religion as well as the 
settlement of these mercenaries in the recently 
founded misr of Kifa (cf. L. Caetani, Annali, iiij2, 
916-20). On some occasions Iranian notables were 
deported to the centre of the Caliphate to serve in the 
Umayyad administration and were remembered by 
later generations as the pride of their regions (cf. 
e.g. Ta?rikh-i Sistan, ed. M. T. Bahar, 18 ff.). 

Conversions of this kind required a complete as- 
similation to the way of life of the conquerors, in- 
cluding the adoption of Arabic names. Reports of 
forced conversions or the violation of the sanctuaries 
of the protected religions are rare, but this may be 
partially due to the predominantly Islamic bias of 
the sources. 

The pattern of Arab settlement [see AL-‘ARAB, 
iii] largely determined the pace of the Islamization 
of the different regions. In the cities of Khurásán 
and of northern al-Djib4l, later also in those of Trans- 
oxania, large Arab garrisons were stationed which 
had a great influence on the rate of conversion 
among the townspeople. It has been suggested by 
several scholars that the urban class of artisans and 
tradesmen adopted the new religion so easily be- 
cause in Sasanian society they had been discriminated 
against on account of their low status in the Mazdean 
scale of social values. Of the other social classes, the 
peasants were least open to outside influences and 
accepted Islam only very slowly. This cannot be 
explained exclusively by their isolation and the con- 
servatism usually found among a rural population, 
but equally by their economic situation. The depen- 
dence of the state finances on the revenues of the 
land-tax, which was levied only on the non-Muslims, 
one of the most thorny problems of the young Islamic 
empire, put a great restraint on missionary activity 
directed towards the peasantry. In the administration 
of the great mass of non-Muslim subjects the Arab 
rulers for a long time used the services of the local 
aristocracy who had survived the downfall of the 
Sasanian empire. Although the dihkàns [q.v.] and 
marzpáns were sometimes invited to become Mus- 
lims, their symbiosis with the Islamic government 
was not dependent on a religious affiliation but was 
essentially a political and economic necessity. 

Massive conversions could still take place in Iran 
as late as the 5th/r1th century. The rise of Süfism 
did much to bridge the gap between the broad 
masses and the bearers of the religious tradition 
who mainly belonged to the upper classes of society. 
Members of the pietist Karrámiyya sect were also 
very active as missionaries. The Shi‘! propaganda 
of the Zaydiyya is to be credited with the Islamization 
of the Caspian provinces. 

Being a Muslim brought many social advantages 
to a non-Arab subject of the Islamic theocracy, but 
during the period of Arab hegemony which lasted till 
the downfall of the Umayyads in the middle of the 
2nd/8th century, the convert could only aspire to the 
status of a second-class citizen. As a client or mawla 
(pl. mawdalt [q.v.]), the non-Arab Muslim enjoyed 
the protection of an Arab tribe or family but was 
subject to certain disabilities 

Although the Iranian »amwáli often participated 
with great enthusiasm in the wars against unbelievers 
(e.g., at the time of the conquest of Soghdia and 
afterwards in the struggle with the pagan Turks), the 


disadvantages of their status made them a potential 
ally to any politico-religious movement that came 
out in revolt against Umayyad rule. 

The participation of Iranian mawdli in a sectarian 
Movement is recorded for the first time in the ac- 
counts of the rebellion of al-Mukhtar [g.v.] who in 
66-7/685-7 defended the claims to the imamate of 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya [g.v.] and demanded 
revenge for the death of al-Husayn. His personal 
guard was recruited from the Hamrà mawáli in Küfa. 
They are designed as kafirkübát (]q.v.] literally '*unbe- 
liever clubs"), a designation which reappears in the 
sources when they mention the Iranians who took part 
in the ‘Abbasid revolt. [See also KavsANivYvA]. The 
Azàrika (q.v.], a Kháridjite group which, after having 
been defeated in ‘Irak, continued its opposition in 
various parts of Iran (66/685-78/698-9), was also 
supported by many Iranian clients. Another Shi‘i 
pretender, ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘Awiya [q.v.], was equally 
forced to retreat into Iranian territory after the failure 
of his rising in Küfa (127/744). Taking advantage of 
the general atmosphere of discontent prevailing in 
the later Umayyad period, he succeeded in uniting 
dissenters of quite different religious and political 
parties under his command. Among them were Zaydis, 
Kháridjis and even prominent members of the *Abbà- 
Sid family. This sect, known as al-Dianàhiyya (q.v.], 
displays doctrinal features that are common to many 
other early Shi‘l heterodoxies (e.g., esoteric know- 
ledge invested in the imam and the concealment 
(ghayba) and eventual return (radj‘a) of the founder 
of the sect). None of these movements, however, 
originated in Iran. They were the products of the 
syncretistic religious culture of ‘Irak where Iranian 
ideas formed only one of several constituant elements. 
[See further s.v. GHULAT]. 

From 116/734-128/746, the Soghdians were in open 
revolt over the poll-tax. This rebellion acquired a 
religious dimension through the collaboration of a 
group of pious Arabs like Abu ‘l-Sayda? Salih b. 
Tarif, who had been a successful missionary among 
the Soghdians, and al-Hàrith b. Suraydj [q.v.). In the 
interests of Islam, they supported the claim of the 
mawali to full rights as Muslims and they summoned 
the Umayyad government to return to the ordinances 
of the Kur’4n and the sunna. The secretary of al- 
Hárith, Djahm b, Safwàn [q.v.], was one of the earliest 
Islamic theologians working in Iran. 

The non-Muslim subjects showed a remarkable 
restraint towards the strife among the different fac- 
tions of the Muslim community. The orthodox Maz- 
deans, the most numerous group, made no attempts 
to take advantage of this confusion. The movement 
of Bih?’ àfrid b. Farwardan [g.v.], who proclaimed 
himself a Prophet about 129/747 in Kh"àf (near 
Nishàpür), originated in a sectarian environment. 
He claimed to be sent from heaven in order to reform 
the Mazdean religion. His message, which is said to 
have been laid down in a book written in Persian, was 
mainly concerned with religious practice. The presc- 
riptions he gave were aimed at an adaption of Zoro- 
astrianism to the moral and ritual code of Islam. 
The most outspoken opposition to his activities came 
from the orthodox Zoroastrian clergy. 

In the last years of the first ‘century A.H., the 
‘Abbasid family, through the famous testament of 
Abü Háshim [4.».], had acquired the leadership of the 
most active section of the early Shif movement. From 
Küfa, the traditional centre of politico-religious op- 
position against the Umayyad regime, an effective 
propaganda was organized, focused on the province of 
Khurásán where conditions seemed especially favour- 
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able for stirring up a massive revolt. The activities 
of the ‘Abbasid missionaries were directed to all the 
groups, whether Arab or Iranian, who had reason 
to be discontented with the present situation. To 
Iranian participants, the problem of equality within 
the Muslim community provided the main incentive. 
Another issue of a religious nature was the claim of 
revenge for the Zaydi pretender Yahya b. Zayd 
{g.v.], who had been killed in battle with Umayyad 
troops in 125/743 when he was trying to win support 
in Khurasan. The religious motivation of the ‘Abba- 
sids themselves is not quite clear [see AL-HASHIMIYYA], 
but it is certain that they did not desire any em- 
phasis on extreme points of doctrine, as is apparent 
from their disavowal of one of the prominent agita- 
tors, Khidash, when he was tried and executed on the 
grounds of spreading ‘“‘khurrami” heresies, as well 
as from the vehement action taken by Aba Muslim, 
the architect of ‘Abbasid victory, against several 
heretical movements. 

In retrospect, the founding of the ‘Abbasid cali- 
phate appears to be a turning point in the develop- 
ment of Islam in Iran. Iranian Muslims, whose 
numbers were rapidly increasing, could now partake 
on an equal footing in the affairs of the Islamic 
community. The theocracy itself, on the other hand, 
became to a certain extent “‘iranized’’ as a result 
of the infiltration of a great number of Iranians into 
all the branches of its central administration. Many 
cultural traditions of ancient Iran were integrated in- 
to Islamic culture. There was also ə large measure of 
participation by the Iranian Muslims in the elabora- 
tion of the great theological and juridical systems of 
Islam which took place in the early ‘Abbasid period. 
The cities of Khurásáàn and Transoxania developed 
into important centres of Islamic learning. 

The immediate effects of the revolt which brought 
the ‘Abbasids into power seemed at first to point to 
a quite different line of development. A wide-spread 
discontent with social conditions, as well as a recep- 
tiveness to heterodox religious ideas, notably among 
those sections of the population which had only 
been touched very slightly by Islam, the very ele- 
ments on which the leaders of the revolution had 
built their success, continued to form an obstacle to 
political stability in the Iranian provinces. The sever- 
ance by the ‘Abbasids of their former relations 
with sectarian groups and, more specifically, the 
crude disposal of the popular leader of the movement 
in Khurásàn, Abü Muslim, provided the incentive for 
a long series of politico-religious risings. They were 
often headed by former collaborators of Abii Muslim, 
who made him the object of a messianic expectation 
similar to those current among the early Shi‘i 
ghulat. It was believed that after a period of occulta- 
tion (ghaybay he would return in the company of the 
pre-Islamic heretic Mazdak and of the Mahdi. A 
pronounced anti-Islamic tendency was expressed in 
the prophecy of a return of Zoroaster and the de- 
struction of the Ka*ba. The idea of metempsychosis 
(tanàsukh) was also present: a divine element was 
thought to have been transmitted to Abü Muslim's 
daughter Fátima and to his son Firüz Mahdi. Col- 
lectively these movements are designated as the Abü- 
Muslimiyya. Another general term used in reference 
to a variety of these sects is Khurramiyya or Khur- 
ramdiniyya (q.v.]. This appellation is used in particu- 
lar to characterize a number of customs, among 
which community of goods and wives are cited as the 
most objectionable, deviating from the Islamic way 
of life. A historical connection with the movement 
of Mazdak in Sasanian times has often been suggested 
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but cannot be substantiated by the available evidence. 

Most of these movements manifested themselves 
in the rural districts of eastern Iran and Transoxania. 
The leaders of the revolts were Sinbadh, Ishak al- 
Turk, Ustadhsis and the ''veiled Prophet", al- 
Mukanna* [q.v.], whose followers were known as the 
Mubayyida or Safid-djámagán on account of their 
white garments. The most dangerous rebellion was 
led by Bàbak [q.v.], and took place in Adharbaydjan. 
It was only subdued after a long campaign directed 
by the best generals of the ‘Abbasid army. The 
Ráwandiyya [q.v.], which projected spiritual leader- 
Ship, based on a divine incarnation, in the person of 
the caliph al-Mansür [4.v.), also originated in Iran, 
but its main activity was in ‘Irak. The geographers 
and historians of the 4th/roth century still make 
mention of remnants of these sects in isolated parts 
of the country [for historical details see IRAN, HISTORY 
and the references given there]. 

Among the early ‘Abbasid caliphs who still had a 
direct control over all the Iranian provinces, al-Ma?- 
mün (q.v.] showed a special interest in this part of 
his empire. His attempt to make an alliance with 
the Husayni branch of the ‘Alids by appointing the 
imam ‘Ali al-Rida as his heir to the caliphate was 
little more than an episode. Yet it left permanent 
traces in Iran in the form of the two most venerated 
shrines of the Iranian Shifa: the Astàn-i kuds-i 
Radawi, the grave of the imám *Ali al- Ridà (q.v.], who 
died under suspicious circumstances in Tüs (the 
present-day Mashhad [q.v.]) in 203/818, and the tomb 
of his sister Fátima al-Mafsüma in Kumm. The re- 
ligious disputes held at the court of this caliph in 
Marv, in which representatives of various Islamic and 
non-Islamic denominations took part, show the 
great differentiation of religious opinion prevailing at 
this time as well as the relatively tolerant attitude 
adopted by the government. 

In the long run, however, Iran developed into a 
predominantly Sunni country, which it remained until 
the end of the Middle Ages. The rise of semi-inde- 
pendent dynasties in the eastern parts from the early 
3rd/gth century onwards in no way checked this 
general trend. Both the Tàhirids and the Sàmànids 
acted as guardians of Sunnism and continued to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the ‘Abbasids as the 
ultimate source of legitimate rule within the Islamic 
community. The same seems to hold true of the Saf- 
farids in spite of the intimation of heterodox leanings 
put forward by Nizam al-Mulk (Siydsatnama, ed. 
H. Darke, Tehran 1340 sk., 20; transl., idem, London 
1960, 15). They had come to power as the leaders 
of a popular movement against the Khāridjites who 
had managed to obtain a foothold in Sistán. Even the 
growth of a distinctive Iranian self-awareness, ex- 
pressing itself in the use of Persian for literary 
purposes and the creation of Persian literature, was 
not connected with a tendency to depart from Islamic 
orthodoxy. Among the earliest works that became 
accessible in Persian were such classics of Sunni 
Islàm as the Ta?rikh and the Tafsir of al-Tabari. 

The religious situation in Iran during the second 
half of the 4th/1oth and the beginning of the next 
century can be reconstructed to some extent from 
scattered pieces of information which have been 
transmitted by the geographers and historians of this 
period. The Kitab Ahsan al-takasim of al-Mukaddasl, 
written in 375/985, is a particularly rich source as far 
as the geography of religion is concerned (cf. the 
compilation of these references in P. Schwarz, Iran, 
passim as well as B. Spuler, Iran, 145 ff. and the 
Karte ILI with Erläuterungen at the end of this work). 
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Together these data point to a confusing diversity, 
even within the community of the people of the 
Sunna. It is therefore difficult to trace the main lines 
of division between the various doctrinal and juridical 
schools. In general there was a preference for the 
Hanafi school of law in the eastern provinces, es- 
pecially among the lower classes. The Shafi‘iyya had 
strongholds in Kirmau, Tabaristan and in several 
parts of Transoxania. The position of the madhahib 
in the western provinces is less clear. For some 
period of time sinaller schools like the Zahiriyya 
[g.v.] founded by Da?üd al-Isfahani [g.v.] and the 
Thawriyya of Sufyàn alThawri [g.v.] had a fair 
number of followers in Iran. The doctrinal school of 
the Mu*tazila had, from the time of its efflorescence 
under the protection of the early ‘Abbasids onwards, 
penetrated the Iranian provinces with much success. 
It managed to hold its ground there for a very long 
time after the reaction of the Hanbali traditionalists 
had put an end to its dominant position in ‘Irak. The 
struggle with the emerging neo-orthodox schools 
founded by al-Ash'ari and al-Máturidi continued at 
least till the time of the Saldjiks. The kalam of the 
Mu*tazila became of lasting significance to Iranian 
Islam on account of its influence on the doctrinal 
system of the Ithna-‘ashari branch of the Shi‘a. The 
larger cities usually contained a number of different 
religious minorities who lived in continuous rivalry 
and strife. The antagonism of social groups designated 
as Sasabiyyat [g.v.] merged with the controversies 
among the adherents of the various ritual or doctrinal 
schools, Not unfrequently, this took the form of 
small-scale civil war within the cities (cf. Cl. Cahen, 
Mouvements populaires et autonomisme urbain dans 
l'Asie musulmane du moyen áge, in Arabica, vi (1959), 
27 ff.). 

The sect of the Karràmiyya [g.v.] originated in 
Khuràsàn out of the teachings of Abū ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Karram (d. 255/869). It found its 
following chiefly among the artisans. The most 
reinarkable traits of the Karramiyya as far as prac- 
tical religious life is concerned were the emphasis 
on traditionalist piety, the foundation of khankahs or 
small convents which may have supplied the models 
for later institutions of religious education, and the 
vehement missionary zeal of the sect, directed as 
much to the heterodox groups within Islam as to the 
non-Muslims. The height of its development was 
reached at the beginning of the 5th/11th century when 
they acquired a considerable influence on the Ghaz- 
navid rulers as well as on the early Ghirids {q.v.]. 

Sifism appears in Iran for the first time in the 
second half of the 4th/gth century. One of the earliest 
representatives was the great Sufi skaykh Abt Yazid 
al-Bistami [g.v.]. The foundation of the school of 
the Malàmatiyya (q.v.] is attributed to Hamdün al- 
Kassar [g.v.] of Nishàpür. The emphasis on absolute 
sincerity and indifference to all outward appearances 
of piety, characteristic of the Malàmatiyya, became a 
distinctive mark of the mysticism of Khuràsàn as 
compared with the Sifism of ‘Irak. In the first half 
of the sth/1oth century pupils of the ‘Iraki schools 
settled in eastern Iranian towns, e.g. Misa al-Ansàri 
(d. ca. 320/932) in Marv and al-Thakafi (d. 328/940) 
in Nishápür. The great extension of Süfism in Khura- 
sán was recorded a century later by al-Hudjwiri 
[4.v.] in his Kashf ai-mahdjub. 

A second centre of early Sifism was Fars where 
the first important skaykh was Ibn al-Khafif (g.v.] 
(d. 371/981). His teaching had a profound influence 
in this province which lasted for many centuries. It 
was continued by Shaykh Abi Ishak Ibrahim b. 


Shahriyar (d. 426/1033) (g.v.] of Kàzarün, the eponym 
of the Ishakiyya or Kazariniyya, one of the very first 
Süfi orders not only of Iran but cf Islam in general. 

Until the rise of the Safawids about 1500 A.D., the 
Shi‘a remained a religious minority in Iran. As a 
matter of fact, it did not constitute a homogeneous 
group but consisted of quite different parties which 
were opposed to each other as much as the Sunnis 
were opposed to all of them together. The small but 
militant movements of the ghulat, which were partic- 
ularly active during the Umayyad period, as arule did 
not originate in Iran but emanated from southern 
“Irak. The great majority of the Shi‘ites living in 
Iran adhered to the quietist attitude in the inatter of 
the political leadership of the community which had 
been adopted by the Husayni branch of the ‘Alids af- 
ter the tragic failure of al-Husayn’s expedition to 
‘Irak at Karbala’. Apart from their views on the 
doctrine of the Imàma [(q.v.], they did not differ sig- 
nificantly, either in doctrinal or in ritual questions 
from the Sunnis. This large moderate group of the 
Shi‘a, originally referred to by the general name of 
al-Rafidiyya [q.v.], was from an early date strongly 
represented in the northern cities of al-Djibàl or 
*[rák-i ‘Adjami. Shi‘ism was brought here by the 
Arabs who settled in this area when this part of the 
country was still a frontier with the not yet Isla:nized 
Caspian regions. Kumm, in particular, is an old 
stronghold of the Shi‘a in Iran, Scattered Shi‘a com- 
munities were to be found in other provinces as well. 
In Khuràsàn, Nishápür, Haràt and Tüs significant 
Shi‘i minorities were living together in separate quar- 
ters, generally tolerated by the Sunni majority al- 
though from time to time they became involved in 
‘asabiyyat struggles. A rural district with a long 
tradition of Shi‘ism was Bayhak, with the city of 
Sabzawar. Khizistan and Fars also contained a fair 
number of Shi‘ites. 

The Zaydiyya [g.v.], for whom the active assertion 
of his claim had become an important pre-requisite 
of the rightful imm, were moderate in doctrine but 
not deficient in political zeal. In 250/864 a Zayd] pre- 
tender belonging to the Hasani branch of the *Alids, 
Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd, entitled al-dàá*i al-kabir, suc- 
ceeded in driving the Tahirid governor out of Mazan- 
daràn, and founded there a Shi‘i state which in spite 
of successive reverses held its ground for several 
centuries. The Zaydites did a great deal to spread 
Islam in the Caspian regions, extending their influence 
both to Gurgàn in the East and to Gilàn and Daylam 
in the West. Al-Hasan b. *Ali al-Utrush [g.v.] was 
very active as a missionary of Shi‘i Islam. 

The mountains of Daylam, the inhabitants of which 
owed their acquaintance with Islam mainly to Zaydi 
missionaries, were the place of origin of the clan 
of the Büyids {g.v.]. As rulers of western Iran and 
*[ràk they did not put an end to the Sunni caliphate 
of Baghdad, although it had been deprived completely 
of its political power. On the other hand they gave 
much stimulus to the further development of Shi*i 
doctrines and customs, especially among the followers 
of the Husayni tmdms who began to form a more 
defined denominational entity as the Imamiyya or 
Ithna-‘ashariyya [q.v.]. The celebration of the most 
important Shi‘i festivals such as the remembrance of 
the investiture of ‘Ali at Ghadir al- Khumm (q.v.] and 
the mourning (ta‘siya) of the martyrs of Karbala? in 
the month of Muharram [g.v.] is for the first time 
recorded in the Büyid period. 

The mission (dawa) of the Ismá'iliyya (q.v.] in 
Iran had already started before the end of the 3rd/ 
9th century. The initiative was taken by the Karma- 
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tians [q.v.] who, in addition to their centres in the 
Arabian territories bordering on the Persian Gulf, 
had a footing in Khizistan as well. From here the 
missionary Khalaf was sent to the Shi‘i areas in al- 
Djibàl From their base near Rayy, the IsmA‘ilis, 
who in this part of Iran were known for a long time 
as Khalafiyya, tried to extend their influence to the 
Caspian regions, and to Khurāsān and Transoxania. 
After the establishment of the Fatimid caliphate in 
Egypt propaganda was directed from Cairo. Mission- 
ary activity in Iran was on the whole not very fruitful, 
in spite of the frequently outstanding intellectual 
capacities of the dd‘is. The efforts were chiefly 
directed to the conversion of influential men of the 
ruling classes. Some spectacular but not very perma- 
nent achievements were made, e.g., the conversion of 
the Samanid amir Nasr II b. Ahmad by the da% 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi, which led to the 
former's forced abdication in 331/942-3, and of one of 
the latest Büyid rulers, Abii Kalidjar, who was won 
over to the Fatimid cause by al-Mu?ayyad fi 'l-Din 
[q.v.]. The latter, by winning over a Turkish comman- 
der in the Büyid service, al-Basàsiri [q.v.], almost 
succeeded in establishing Fatimid suzerainty in 
Baghdad. But this was frustrated by the intervention 
of the Saldjük chief Tughril Beg, who rescued the 
‘Abbasids from their imprisonment in a Shi‘ state. 
More permanent results of the early Isma‘ili da‘wa 
were the strongholds in isolated parts of the country 
like Kuhistan and Badakhshàn. The literary output 
of the Isma‘ili communities, both in Arabic and 
Persian, was not inconsiderable. (See further S. Stern, 
The early Ismaili missionaries in North-West-Persia 
and in Khurasan and Transoxania, in BSOAS, xxiii 
(1960), 59-60; on the literature of the early period: 
W. Ivanow, Studies in early Persian Ismailism, 
Bombay 1955%; idem, A Guide to Ismaili Literature, 
London 1933; idem, Ismaili Literature. Bibliographical 
Survey, Tehran 1963). 

The propagandist activities of the Isma‘iliyya, 
usually referred to as Batiniyya, became a great con- 
cern of the Sunni rulers in Iran. This led to in- 
creasing intolerance with regard to religious minor- 
ities. Especially under the rule of the Ghaznavids 
and the Saldjiiks in the 5th/11th—6th/12th centuries, 
a hardening of the relationship between the denomina- 
tions can be observed. The situation grew werse 
towards the end of the 5th/11th century. The leader- 
ship was taken by Hasan-i Sabbah (q.v.], who in 483/- 
1090 made himself master of the impregnable fortress 
of Alamüt (q.v.] in Daylam. This became the residence 
of an Iranian Isma‘ili dynasty in open rebellion 
against the Saldjük sultan. Almost at the same time 
the supporters of the Fatimids split over the succes- 
sion to the imamate after the death of the caliph al- 
Mustansir (487/1094). The party who lost the struggle 
in Cairo, the Nizàris [g.v.], had won the support 
of most of the Isma‘ilis in Iran under the guidance 
of Hasan-i Sabbah. In Western reports on this 
movement they are referred to as the Assassins, a 
name originating in Syria (see uasuisuivvva]. In 
the doctrines of this new sect great emphasis was 
laid on the necessity of a continuous teaching 
(talim) by a present imam in order to make the 
esoteric meaning of the revelation accessible to the 
believers. The breach from all the other sections of 
the Islamic community became absolute when in 559/- 
1164 the “resurrection” (kiydma), by which the 
shari‘a was abolished for the Nizári community, was 
proclaimed. Half a century later the community 
reconciled itself to its Islamic environment and 
placed itself again under the rule of the religious law. 


After the final destruction of its strongholds during 
the campaign of the Mongol prince Hiilegii (654/1256), 
the Ismá'iliyya in Iran ceased to exist as an indepen- 
dent force but lived on in the form of a religious 
minority for which the imam acted as spiritual 
guide (pir). 

Through the victory of the Saldjüks over the Büyids 
Sunnism had again acquired supremacy in most parts 
of Iran. Although the sultans adhered to the Hanafi 
madhhab, the Shafi‘iyya, to which the most prominent 
theologians belonged, became very influential thanks 
to the personal adherance of the powerful vizier 
Nizàm al-Mulk. The class of the theological and juri- 
dical scholars began to infiltrate the administration 
of the central government. To this end the extension 
of traditional academic education was fostered by 
the foundation of madrasas [q.v.] in the larger cities 
of the empire, known by the name of Nigàmiyya. 

The representatives of the Ithnà-fashariyya were, 
at the beginning of the Sunni restoration in Western 
Iran, regarded with great suspicion. This attitude 
both on the part of the sultans and of the great vizier 
is clearly expressed in several anecdotes of the latter’s 
Siyásatnàma. In the 6th/12th century, when Nizàm 
al-Mulk no longer put his stamp on religious policy, 
the Shifites were able to take a greater share in the 
affairs of the state. Some of them even reached 
the rank of vizier. The altercations between Sunnis 
and Shi‘a continued, however, in disputes and literary 
polemics, as well as outbursts of physical violence. 
An invaluable source for our knowledge of these con- 
troversies is the Kitab al-Nakd@ or Ba‘d mathalid al- 
nawágib fi nakd fadàih al-Rawafid by Nasr al-Din 
Abu ’1-Rashid ‘Abd al-Dhalil al- Kazwini al- Ràzi, an 
apology for the Shi‘a in reply to a Sunni literary at- 
tack. 

In the course of the 5th/11th century Süfism was 
wellon its way towards becoming one of the dominant 
forms of Islam in Iran. Its greatest progress was 
made among the predominantly Sunni population of 
the eastern provinces while the Shi‘a, in general, 
took a critical stand towards mysticism. The nume- 
rous Süfi skaykhs of this period still lived and worked 
within the small circles of their pupils, established 
usually in convents (ribáf, khánkáh) but without or- 
ganizational ties, They taught by their words as well 
as by the example of their spiritual life, and did not 
pay much attention to the scholastic elaboration of 
Süfi doctrine, to which, in the schools of *Iráki Süfism, 
the name of al-Djunayd (q.v.] is especially connected. 
The ideas of the great shaykhs of Khurasàn living 
in this period are best known from the hagiographic 
works written by their followers (¢.g., Aba Sa‘id b. 
Abi 'l-Khayr (g.v.], Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad 
al- Kharakáni [q.v.] and Abmad-i Djàmi (q.v.]). One of 
the first theoreticians of mysticism in eastern Iran 
was *Abd Allàh al-Angàri [q.v.) of Harát (d. 481/1089). 
The reconciliation of Süfism with the doctrines of 
Sunni orthodoxy which took place in this century was 
largely due to the efforts of eminent Khurásáni mys- 
tics like al- Kushayri (g.v.] and Muhammad al-Ghazali 
[g.v.]. On. the whole, the Turkish rulers of Iran, as 
well as their Iranian bureaucrats, favoured the Süfi 
Shaykhs, chiefly out of respect for the miracles (kara- 
mat) attributed to these holy men. 

One of the most decisive influences of Iranian 
mysticism, spreading to the farthest corners of the 
Islamic world, was the formation of Safi brotherhoods 
known as farikas [q.v.]. Apart from the Kazariniyya 
of Fars already mentioned, most of the early orders 
were formed in the 6th/12th century. Among them 
was the fraternity of the Kh"àdjagàn founded by 
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Khwádja Yüsuf al-Hamedhàni (d. 555/1160) in 
Khurásàn but better known through its Transoxanian 
branch, the Yasawiyya, named after the Turkish Süfi 
Shaykh Ahniad Yasawi [q.v.] (d. 562/1166). With the 
expansion of the Turks to the West the Yasawi type 
of Süfism was introduced in Anatolia where it was 
continued by the Bektashiyya. 

Towards the end of this century two great farikas 
emerged almost simultaneously at opposite sides of 
Iran. In ‘Irak and western Iran the Suhrawardiyya, 
which was based on the teachings of Abū Hafş al- 
Suhrawardi [q.v.] (d. 632/1234-5), was raised for a 
short time to the position of an official Süfi organ- 
ization by the caliph al-Nàsir. A secondary branch 
of the Suhrawardiyya was established in Multàn on 
the Indian subcontinent. The order of the Kubrawiy- 
ya goes back to the Kh"àrazmian skaykh Nadjm 
al-Din Kubra [q.v.] (d. 617 or 618/1220-2). The major- 
ity of the later Safi orders of Iran derive their silsila 
from this order. Both the founder and the many 
eminent scholars among his pupils made a great 
contribution to mystical thought in Iran. The order 
of the Cishtiyya [q.v.] was also formed in Iran but 
reached its greatest development in India. Although 
it was founded in Anatolia, the Mawlawiyya [q.v.] 
Should also be mentioned in this connection on 
account of the deep roots it had in the religious 
environment of eastern Iran. 

The attempts of the caliph al-Nàsir (g.v.] to assert 
the secular power of the ‘Abbasids as weil as their 
leading position in the religious matters of the Sunni 
community led to sharp conflict with the Kh"árazm- 
shahs, who were supported by Shi‘is seeking revenge 
for the repression suffered under Sunni rule. As a 
part of this struggle Shah Muhammad tried to estab- 
lish a rival caliphate for which he put forward, as 
his candidate, a meinber of the *Alid family. This 
scheme was frustrated by the Mongol invasion, 

The effects of the Mongol conquest decisively 
changed religious conditions in Iran. Retrospectively, 
these changes appear to form a prelude to thc estab- 
lishment of a Shi‘i state a few centuries later. The 
disappearance of the ‘Abbasid caliphate had weaken- 
ed the position of the Sunnis, who were deprived of 
this living symbol of the unity of the Islamic commun- 
ity, without having any theological expedient to 
account for the vacancy of its leadership such as the 
Shifa possessed in the doctrine of the ghayba. The 
secular power had, moreover, for the first time since 
the Arab conquest, passed into the hands of unbeliev- 
ers. Up to the time of the conversion to Islam of 
Ghàzàn Khan and the Mengol aristocracy (694/1295), 
the Ilkháns, with the sole exception of the Muslim 
Ahmad Tegüder (681/1283-683/1285), were either 
Shamanists, Buddhists or Nestorian Christians. 
Temples and churches had been erected in various 
places and Buddhist bakhshis came to Iran from 
Central Asia and india. Au interesting example 
of their spiritual influence is provided by the conver- 
sations with Buddhist ascetics recorded in the bio- 
graphy of thc fameus Kubrawi shaykk ‘Ala? al-Dawla 
[g.v.] al Simnani. Other groups of non-Muslims were 
able to acquire a greater political influence than had 
previously been possible. The rise to power of the 
Jewish vizier Sa‘d al-Dawla during the reign of 
Arghün Khàn (683/1284-690/1291) and the prominent 
place he gave to many of his co-religionists provoked 
at the time of his downfall one of the rare instances 
of an anti-Jewish outburst in the history of Iranian 
Islam. 

In so far as the early Ilkhàns showed any interest 
in the religious affairs of their Muslim subjects, 





they not unfrequently favoured the caus2 of the Shi‘a, 
Already under Hülegü the prominent Shi“ scholar 
Nasir al-Din Tüsi [g.v.] reached a position of great 
influence at the Mongol court. Apart from his many 
other intellectual pursuits, he founded a school of 
Shit theology which flourished throughout the 
Mongol period. Although Ghàzàn officially adhered to 
the Hanafi madhhab, on several occasions he showed 
his devotion towards the *Alid family, e.g., by making 
the pilgrimage to the holy shrines in ‘Irak and by 
founding ‘‘houses of the sayyids'' (dàr al-siyáda) in 
many of the larger towns providing shelter and sup- 
port to indigent and wandering descendants of the 
ahl al-bayt. His successor Oldjaytii (703/1304-716/ 
1316) cven temporarily joined the Shifa after earlier 
having shifted his allegiance from the Hanafiyya to 
the Shafi‘iyya. 

During the interval between the decline of Il- 
khànid power after the death of Abi Sa*id in 736/1336 
and the rise of Timür, the discontent of the population 
with Mongol rule found an outlet in the rcvolt of 
the Sarbadárids [g.v.] in Khurásàn. A religious dimen- 
sion was given to this movement by the collaboration 
of the Shaykhiyya-Djüriyya, a Shi‘i order of Süfis 
established in Sabzawàr by Shaykh Khalifa (d. 736/- 
1335) and his pupil Hasan Djüri (d. ca. 739/1338). To 
a branch of this order belonged Mir Kiwám al-Din al- 
Mar‘ashi, a sayyid who in the same period founded 
a small Shi‘i state in Mazandaran, His dynasty, re- 
siding in Amul, is known as the Sadat-i Mar‘ashi. 

Timur and his successors were without exception 
Sunnis. The great conqueror, however, often sub- 
ordinated his religious allegiance to political interests. 
His son Shahrukh (807/1405-850/1446) was an 
excellent example of the righteous Sunni ruler, but a 
much more relaxed attitude was adopted by the 
provincial government in Transoxania under Ulugh 
Beg ([q.v.]. It was supported by the aristocratic 
‘ulama@ of Samarkand and Bukhara who by tradition 
exerted secular power. But, on the other hand, it 
provoked a fierce reaction from the Nakshbandiyya 
[g.7.). This Safi order regarded itself as the defender 
of the lower social classes as well as of the strict ob- 
servance of the shari*a. With the rise to power of the 
Timürid Sultan Abü Sa*id [q.v.] (855/1452-872/1469) 
in Samarkand the leading Nakshbandi shaykh, 
Kh"àdja Abràr, acquired a predominant influence in 
political affairs. Simultaneously, the Nakshbandiyya 
became also the main spiritual force at the court of 
the Timürids in Harát during the reign of Husayn 
Baykara [g.v.] (872/1468-911/1504). But here the 
farika, led by such eminent cultured men as Djàmi 
{g.v.] and his murid Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i [q.v.], did 
not display the obscurantism which characterized 
the Transoxanian branch. The sultan himself was not 
entirely free from Shi‘i sympathies. His deportment 
at the rediscovery of the alleged tomb of ‘Ali near 
Balkh, where he founded the shrine that became 
known as Mazar-i Sharif [g.v.], was a remarkable 
instance of this. 

At the end of the 8th/14th century the Hurüfiyya 
{g.v.], a sect originating in a milieu of Stfis and 
sayyids, and owing its name to its grammatolatrous 
tendencies, was initiated by Fadl Allah [q.v.] Astarà- 
badi. Very soon it was subdued in Iran by Miran Shah, 
a son of Timür. The further history of the sect was 
enacted chiefly in Syria and Anatolia. Another heretic 
leader, Nürbakhsh (q.v.] (d. 869/1464), who during 
the reign of Shahrukh repeatedly asserted himself to 
be Mahdi in various parts of Iran, was through his 
teacher Ishak al-Khuttalini connected with the 
Kubrawiyya order which up to his time had adhered 
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to the Sunni shari‘a in spite of a considerable in- 
fluence of Shi‘i ideas. 

The dynasties which dominated Western Iran 
during most of the oth/15th century were based on 
confederations of Turkoman tribes. Among these still 
only superficially Islamized nomads an intensive 
religious propaganda was spread in the course of this 
period. It radiated from Ardabil in Adharbaydjan, 
which from the early 8th/14th century onwards was 
the centre of a Sunni mystical order founded by 
Shaykh Şafi al-Din [g.v.] (d. 735/1335). Under the 
leadership of his descendants, this farika won great 
support among the tribes living in the borderland 
between Anatolia and Iran. This expansion was 
accompanied by a shift in the religious orientation 
of the Safawid family towards Shi‘i concepts, which 
included the belief in a divine incarnaticn in the 
spiritual leader (murshid) of the order. This change 
seems to have taken place when it was guided by 
Shaykh Djunayd [g.v.] (851/1447-864/1460), and 
became particularly clear at the time of his successor 
Shaykh Haydar [g.v.] (864/1460-893/1483). From this 
time onwards the Safawids claimed descent from 
the line of Husayni imdms. The politico-religious 
confederation of Turkoman tribes which they formed 
was known as the Kizilbash [q.v.]. Similar traces of 
extreme Shi‘i doctrines, though far less clear than in 
the case of the Kizilbash, appear among the Kara 
Koyunlu [q.v.], especially during the reign of Sultan 
Djahan Shah (841/1438-872/1467) (cf. V. Minorsky, 
BSOAS, xvi[2 (1954), 271-97). The other Turkoman 
power in this area, the Ak Koyunlu [q.v.] was, how- 
ever, unquestionably Sunni. 

Two other Shit movements with ghulat doctrines, 
focused on the concepts of incarnation and messian- 
ism, and not unsimilar to those of the 15th century 
Safawiyya, were the sect of the Ahl-i Hakk (q.v.], 
which spread from its place of origin in the area of 
Shahrazür into western Iran, and the Musha‘sha‘ 
[g.7.], which recruited its following among the Arab 
tribes in Khizistan and southern ‘Irak. The latter 
started with the appearance as Mahdi of Sayyid 
Muhammad b. Falah in about 840/1436. He formed a 
small theocratic state which under the suzerainty of 
the Safawid shahs continued to exist for a consider- 
able period as a buffer state between Irau and Otto- 
man ‘Irak, 

The great expansion of Sifism is one of the main 
characteristics of spiritual life during the three cen- 
turies separating the Mongol invasion from the rise 
of the Safawids as rulers of Iran. The most obvious 
signs of this in religious practice were the pious 
devotion offered by men of quite different social 
status to the mystical shaykhs and the growth of the 
Süfi brotherhoods. The orders which came to flower in 
the ccurse of this period have maintained themselves 
in Iran up to the present day in spite of a dramatic 
reversal of their success in the subsequent period. 
The Kubrawiyya [g.v.] produced a number of out- 
standing mystical philosophers like *Alà? al-Dawla 
[q.v.] al-Simnàni (d. 736/1335-6) and Sayyid *Ali al- 
Hamadhàni [q.v.] (d. 786/1385). A gradual conver- 
gence of the lines of thought of Sunni mysticism and 
Shiti imàámology is the most interesting feature of 
their works. The main theme is the identification of 
the doctrine of the ghayba of the Imàm-Mahdi with 
the concept of the permanent existence of a hidden 
kutb [q.v.] at the top of a hierarchy of Süfi saints. 
(See further M. Molé, Les Kubrawiya enire sunnisme 
ei shiisme aux huitième et neuvième siócles de l'hégire, 
in REI, xxix (1961), 61-142). 

The second great organization of Iranian Süfism, 
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the Nifmat Allàhi Order, was founded by Shàh 
Ni*mat Allàh [q.v.] Wali (d. 834/1431). Although this 
farika has split into many independent branches in 
later times, its spiritual centre is still the shrine of the 
founder at Mahan in Kirmàn. The individual wander- 
ing darwish [q.v.], a well-known figure of Iranian 
social life until quite recently, had his prototype 
in the members of kalandari (q.v.] groups. 

Among the Shi‘a, who in this period were still a 
minority, the tendency towards a reconciliation with 
SunniSüfism can also be observed. Sayyid Haydar 
Amuli (d. after 787/1385) in his main work, Djámi* 
al-Asrár, laid great emphasis on the fundamental 
unity of both strains of esoteric thought in Islam. 
They converge in the acknowledgement of a common 
source of religious inspiration: the teaching of the 
imams, who appear at the beginning of nearly all the 
chains of tradition (silstlas (q.v.]) of the Sifis. (Cf. 
H. Corbin, in Mélanges Henri Massé, Tehran 1963, 
72-101; see also the edition of the Djami‘ by H. Corbin 
and Osman Yahya, La philosophie shi'ite, Tehran- 
Paris 1969). 

As elsewhere in the Islamic world of that day, 
the pantheistic philosophy of Ibn al-‘Arabi [q.v.] did 
not fail to have a profound influence on metaphysical 
thinking in Iran. It found a particularly fertile soil 
as quite similar ideas were already current in Persian 
mystical poetry although they had not yet been syn- 
thesized into a coherent system of doctrine. This 
congeniality, which is notable especially with the 
great mystical poets of the 7th/13th century, made 
it very easy for the commentators of subsequent 
generations to interpret their works in terms of the 
Scholastic patterns of the philosophy of wahdat al- 
wudjsd. Beginning with the poets of the early 8th/- 
14th century like Shah Ni'mat Allāh Wali and 
Mahmid-i Shabistari (qq.v.], these models were con- 
sciously applied in all Süfi poetry. The impact of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi affected both Sunnis and Shi‘is. To the 
latter belonged the earliest writers on mystical philos- 
ophy who can be regarded as his adepts in Iran: 
Sa‘d al-Din Hamūya (d. 650/1252) and his pupil 
‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi, 

The proclamation issued by Shah Isma‘il in 
907/1501 on his ascent to the throne in Tabriz as the 
first Safawid ruler marks the most decisive turning- 
point in the history of Iranian Islam. The population 
of the newly conquered empire was enjoined to adopt 
the Shi‘i form of the call to prayer and to practise 
the cursing of the first three patriarchal caliphs. The 
former kaleidoscopical pattern of religious allegiances, 
which up to that time had always shown a predom- 
inance of Sunnism, was now replaced by theocratic 
unity based on the claim of the exclusive sovereignty 
in matters spiritual and secular of the *Alid $mims. 
In its earliest stage the Safawid state was dominated 
by the Turkoman tribal chiefs of the Kizilbash who 
at the same time constituted the leading caste of the 
religious body. The shah, who was also the murshid 
of the Safawi order, was according to contemporary 
reports of European observers worshipped as God. 
This is confirmed by allusions to a divine incarnation 
made by the shah himself in his Turkish poems (cf. 
V. Minorsky, in BSOAS, x (1942), 1007 ff.). 

Apart from the belief in the mission of their reli- 
gious guide, the intellectual content of the Kizilbash 
movement seems to have been very limited. Before 
long the movement proved to be unequal to the task 
of converting the majority of the people of Iran, 
with its ancient Sunni traditions, into a homogeneous- 
ly Shi‘i community. The initiative was taken over by 
the *wlamaá? of the Ithnà-Cashariyya [g.v.], the only 
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section of the Shi‘a numerous and sophisticated 
enough to provide religious leadership on an adequate 
level. The indigenous tradition of Shi‘i scholarship 
was considerably reinforced by the emigration of 
*ulamá? from centres outside Iran like Djabal ‘Amil 
in Syria and al-Bahrayn. A powerful clergy came into 
being which gradually extended its influence and 
endeavoured to eliminate the traces of the heterodox 
origins of the Safawids. At the same time, however, 
the emergence of this class posed the fundamental 
question of ultimate sovereignty within the theocracy. 
According to the Ithna-‘ashari doctrine of the 
imama {q.v.], the Hidden Imam continues to govern 
the world during his ghayba and his sovereign 
rights cannot be shared by any secular power. In 
the 11th/17th century it had become a point of dis- 
cussion whether the interpretation of the will of the 
imam was entrusted to one of the living members of 
the *Alid house (which implicitly meant the Safawid 
shah) or whether it was the prerogative of the col- 
lective opinion of the community as interpreted by 
the doctors of the Shi‘a. About the same time shah 
‘Abbas I was, for political reasons, forced to break 
the military power of the Kizilbash. For a short 
while the shah tried to find a new base for his posi- 
tion as a spiritual leader in the Nuktawiyya [q.v.], 
a sect in Khurdsan in which remnants of various 
earlier Shii movements seem to have reassembled. 
At the time of the last Safawid ruler, Shah Sultan 
Husayn  (1105/1694-1135/1722), the theologians 
virtually dominated the state. 

The central religious official in the Safawid state 
was the sad» [g.v.], whose function had existed already 
in the Timürid period. He was charged with the super- 
vision of religious affairs and institutions in general. 
At the local level he was represented by the shaykh 
al-Islam [q.v.], who was appointed in most of the 
larger cities and controlled more directly the juris- 
diction of the skari‘a courts. Towards the end of 
the 11th/17th century the office of the sad» declined 
and was replaced by that of a mullábàshi (Turkish: 
head mullah). The members of the clergy were mainly 
dependent on the revenue of wak/s, but some of them 
also acquired great personal wealth which enhanced 
their prestige among the populace and made them 
more or less independent of the support of the politic- 
al power. The shahs, for their part, took a great 
interest in the maintenance of the pious foundations 
and the embellishment of the holy places of the Shi‘a, 
both inside and outside Iran. Shah ‘Abbas I, who 
transformed his own landed property into awkáf, 
assumed the title of administrator (mwlawalli) of 
the extensive possessions of the shrine of the imam 
al-Ridà?, the actual duties of which were performed 
by a mutawallibashi residing in Mashhad. The Shi‘i 
clergy was hierarchically divided into the higher 
group of the ‘u/ama? and the lower one of the mullas 
[g.v.]. The duties of the latter were restricted to 
education and some functions deriving from the 
practical application of the skari*a. Among themselves 
the *wlamá? constituted two opposing theological 
schools, the Akhbaris who rejected all speculative 
theology and demanded a strict adherence to the 
hadith of the Prophet and the imams, and the Usilis 
[g.v.] who claimed a right of direct resort to the ulti- 
mate sources (ust) of the faith for the fully qualified 
scholars of Islam. On the basis of this claim these 
scholars could call themselves mudjiahid. From this 
emerged the later institution of the Mardja‘-i taklid 
[q.v.]. 

The history of the conversion of the people of 
Iran to Shi‘ism is still largely unknown in its details. 


Apparently, it was not quite completed before the 
12th/18th century. The victims of the first wave of 
actual persecution at the time of the conquest by 
Shah Isma‘il and his Kizilbash were predominantly 
Sunni theologians. Among the Sifis, the order of the 
Kazariiniyya in Fars suffered very great losses as a 
result of this persecution. Outbursts of violence 
against dissenters continued to take place throughout 
the Safawid period. During the reign of Shah Sultan 
Husayn the powerful muliabasht Muhammad Bakir 
al-Madilisi [g.v.] intensified the persecution of 
Süfism in which the Kizllbash were not spared. Most 
of the Iranian farikas had virtually ceased to exist 
at the beginning of the 12th/18th century. 

Religious topics were very much in prominence 
in the intellectual life of Safawid times. In Persian 
poetry the preoccupation with mysticism was replaced 
by the cultivation of Shi‘i themes such as the elegies 
on the holy martyrs. These products of classical liter- 
ature also influenced the various forms of a rich 
religious folk-literature. Traces of this can, for instan- 
ce, be found in the libretti used for the recitals of the 
rawdakh"àn [g.v.]. According to the autochthonous 
tradition, the passion plays (ta‘ztya [q.v.]), the occur- 
rence of which is not documented before the late 
12th/18th century, were instituted by Shah Isma‘il 
as a means of propagating Shi‘i sentiment among 
the Iranians. Whatever the historical value of this 
assertion, it shows at least the important part played 
by religious literature in this respect. Through the 
efforts of the expanding religious class a large theolo- 
gical literature written in Arabic came into being, 
the magnum opus of which is the Bikar al-anwar of 
Muhammad Bakir al-Madjlisi. In addition to these 
scholarly works, many books on religious subjects 
were composed in Persian for the propagation of 
Shi‘i doctrines. 

The most important contribution of Safawid Iran 
to Islamic culture was the philosophical school of 
Isfahan which resuscitated the philosophy of ishrak 
{g.v.], first elaborated by Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi 
[g.v.) al-Maktül in the 7th/12th century. Forerunners 
of this school were the eminent Shi‘i scholars, Shaykh 
Baha? al-Din al-‘Amili (g.v.] and Mir Muhammad 
Bàkir al-Dàmàd [g.v.], but the actual founder, as 
well as its foremost representative, was Mulia Sadr 
al-Din al-Shirazi [g.v.], usually known as Mulla 
Sadra. Other notable members were Mulla Muhsin-i 
Fayd-i Kashani, Mulla ‘Abd al-Razzak-i Lahidji 
and Mir Abu ’1-Ixasim-i Findariski. A late 13th/19th 
century follower of the Isfahan school was Hadjdji 
Mulla Hadi-i Sabzawari (1212/1797-8— 1295/1878). 
The strong gnostic element in their philosophy made 
them suspicious in the eyes of the orthodox mudjta- 
hids. They did in fact have an impact on the develop- 
ment of new religious tendencies deviating froin the 
mainstream of the Ithnà-fashariyya such as the 
school of the Shaykhiyya and the Babi religion. 

Since the establishment of the Shi‘i theocracy in 
Iran, the allegiance of the political power to this 
form of Islam hasonly been interrupted twice. The first 
occasion was the short reign of Isma‘il II (984/1576- 
985/1577), the second the period of Nadir Shah [q.v.] 
(1148/1736-1160/1747). Notwithstanding the fact that 
his tribe, the Afshars, had taken part in the original 
Kizilbash confederation, he pledged himself at the 
time of his election as Skahinsháh of Iran in 1148/1736 
to an attempt at a reconciliation between the Ithnà- 
‘ashari Shifa and the Sunnism of the surrounding 
Islamic peoples. To this end he suggested a transform- 
ation of the Shi‘a into a fifth school of Islamic law, 
the Dja‘fariyya, which would share in the state of 
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inutual recognition existing between the four Sunni 
madhahib. Although this proposal was favourably 
received by a council of Sunni and Shi‘i scholars held 
at Nadiaf in 1156/1743, it was rejected by the leading 
Sunni power, the Ottoman sultan. 

Under the rule of the Zand dynasty, the gcvern- 
ment returned to a strict observance of orthodox 
Shi‘ism. One of the signs of this was the reinstate- 
ment of a shaykh al-Islam in Shiraz. During this 
period a revival of Süfism came about as a result 
of the missionary activities of Ma‘sim ‘Ali Shah, 
who was sent to Iran by the “pole” (kutb) of the 
Indian branch of the Ni*mat Allàhi order. This 
provoked a fierce persecution end with the 
execution of Ma‘sum ‘Ali Shah in 1212/1797-8. The 
driving force behind this was the dominating mudjta- 
hid of this time, Aka Muhammad Bakir-i Bihbihani 
(1117/1705-1208/1803). Living in Karbala’, as a 
leading scholar of the Usiili school, he succeeded in 
bringing to an end the predominance cf the Akhbàris 
at the holy shrines (‘atabat) in ‘Irak, a predominance 
which had existed there since the end of the 
Safawid period. At the same time, the Shi‘i theory 
of the usd! al-fikh was being elaborated and greater 
emphasis was laid on the right of idjtihdd. These 
developments were of great significance for the 
relationship between the dynasty of the Kádjàrs and 
the clergy during the 13th/r9th century. The latter 
came to hold the spiritual leadership whereas the 
Shans could no longer point to an *Alid descent as 
a counterweight. The situation of the chief centres 
of Shi‘i learning outside the boundaries of the Iranian 
state did very much to strengthen the position of the 
clergy whenever they opposed the policy of the 
Kadjars. But even inside Iran they enjoyed a large 
measure of immunity, an important part of which 
was the traditional right of asylum (bast (q.v.]) 
accorded to places of religious importance. 

During the reigns of the early Kàdiàrs, the Shi'i 
clergy was able to exert a considerable influence on the 
affairs of the state. Fath SAli Shah (1211/1797-1250/ 
1834), who in all possible ways endeavoured to foster 
the growth of the religious body, showed himself 
especially amenable to pressure from the mudjtahids. 
On more than one occasion they actually interfered 
with his foreign policy. Under his successors 
relations between the state and the religious leaders 
became more strained. The latter's fierce opposition 
to the growing impact of western influences in Iran 
finally led to their active support of the popular 
protests against foreign monopolies like the tobacco 
concession of 1891-1892 and their involvement in 
the struggle against the authoritarian rule of the 
Kādjār shahs during the constitutional revolution at 
the beginning of this century. The Iranian govern- 
ment, on the other hand, as it more and more assumed 
the attitudes of a modern secular state, became less 
willing to respect the traditional privileges of the 
religious class. 

Almost at the same time as the controversy be- 
tween Akhbàáris and Ugülis was settled in favour of 
the latter, a new schism divided the Shi‘i theologians. 
The doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad al-Absá'i [q.v.], 
which were mainly concerned with the role of the 
Hidden Imàm as a mediator in men's striving towards 
moral perfection and with problems of eschatology, 
were condemned as heretical by the mudjtahids. As 
a result of this the sect of the Shaykhis [q.v.] was 
formed out of what had only been a school of Shi‘ 
theology. After the death of al-Ahsa?i in 1241/1826, 
his teaching was continued by Sayyid Kàzim-i 
Rashti (d. 1259/1843) who, from his residence in 


Karbalà?, was able to exert his influence through the 
Iranian pilgrims. Afterwards the Shaykhi sect split 
into three branches of which only the Ákà'i's are 
of any significance today. The centre of the present 
community is the madrasa of Kirman. Larger groups 
of Shaykhis are also to be found in Tehran, in 
Adharbaydjan and Fars, as well as among the 
employees of the oil industry in Khüzistàn. (Cf. 
G. Scarcia, Stato e dotirine attuali della setta sciita 
degli shaikhi in Persia, in Studi e materiali di storia 
delle religioni, xxix (1958), 215-41). 

In 1260/1844 Sayyid ‘Ali Muhammad of Shiraz 
revealed himself as the Bab [q.v.] or “gateway” who 
had come to inaugurate a new prophetic cycle. This 
meant no less than a breach with the Islamic skari‘a, 
as was explicitly confirmed by a convention of the 
followers of the Bab in 1264/1848 at Badasht. The 
first stage of this new religion was a period of per- 
secution to which the early believers often reacted 
with violence. The Bab himself was executed in 1266/ 
1850. After an attempt on the life of Nasir al-Din 
Shah in 1266/1852, the persecution reached a climax 
and the movement was wiped out as far as public 
life in Iran was concerned. Although it continued to 
have its secret sympathizers, especially among mer- 
chants and other groups of the middle class of Iranian 
society, its further development as an organization 
could only take place in exile. The succession to the 
Bab was for some time a matter of contention be- 
tween Mirza Husayn ‘Ali Nari and his brother Mirza 
Nari, who, among their following, were respectively 
known .as Baha? Allah {g.v.] and Subh-i Azal. The 
former, who was able to get the support of the large 
majority, initiated a reform of the Babi religion, 
which, as the religion of the Baha’is [q.v.], extended 
its aspirations and activities far beyond the limits 
of Iranian religious life. 

The renaissance of Sifism in Iran, which had 
started in the late r2th/18th century, had continued 
duriug the Kadjar period in spite of the often violent 
opposition of the mudjtahids. During the reign of 
Muhammad Shah (1250/1834-1264/1848), it even 
received official backing as the shah had become an 
adept of Siifism under the influence of his vizier 
Hadjdji Mirzi Akasi. Up to the present time the 
farikas have been able to hold their ground and even 
to expand the number of their adherents, which are 
to be found almost exclusively among the urban 
population. They have also displayed a consider able 
literary activity. Modern Shi‘i Sifism in Iran chiefly 
consists of three big orders: 1. The Dhahabiyya, 
which is a recent appelation of that branch of the 
Kubrawiyya that separated itself from the main 
body at the time of the appearance of a Mahdi of 
Nürbakhs in the 9th/15th century. It was also called 
Dhahabiyya-i ightishashiyya, the ‘“‘Dhahabiyya of 
the rebels’. The modern revival dates from the 
middle of the 19th century and is due to the activities 
of the kufb Hadrat-i Raz (d. 1286/1869-70). His 
descendants, the Sharifis, are still at the head of a 
smaller branch of this farika, whereas the majority 
follows the tradition of Wahid al-awliyà? (d. 1374/ 
1954). Both sections of the Dhahabiyya have their 
centre at Shiraz. 2. The Ni‘mat Allahiyya have 
since the middle of the 19th century been divided into 
three independent groups which each have a separate 
chain of kufbs. The most numerous and influential 
branch is the Gunábadiyya, named after the Khurasa- 
nian town of Gunábáàd near which the spiritual leader- 
ship has its residence. It has many followers among 
the higher classes. The other branches are the line of 
Dhu "l-riyásatayn, starting with Munawwar ‘Ali Shah 
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(d. 1301/1884), and that of Şafi «Ali Shàh (d. 1342/- 
1924). The majority of the latter's adherents have, 
after his death, abolished the principle of guidance 
by one single kufb and have replaced this by the form 
of a brotherhood (ukkuwwat) with a collective leader- 
Ship. 3. The Khàksàr darwishes, who recruit their 
following chiefly from the lower classes, continue the 
traditions connected with the mystical life of the an- 
cient Malamatis and Kalandar darwishes. They have 
no reliable tradition about their origins. They re- 
gard as their foundera Shaykh Sultan Djalal al-Din 
Haydar who may be identical with Shaykh Djalai al- 
Din of Bukhara (d. 690/1291). This would mean that 
they go back to the Djalaliyya branch of the Suhra- 
wardi order. In recent times the Khaksars have 
abandoned the way of life of wandering darwishes 
and have adopted almost completely that of the 
other Sufi orders of Iran. The fakr-i ‘adjam, an organi- 
zation of artisans of the futuwwa type, is closely 
related to the Khaksar order. Among the Sunni 
population of Kurdistan, the Kadiriyya and the 
Nakshbandiyya are still of some importance. (See 
further R. Gramlich, Die schtitischen Derwischorden 
Persiens. Erster Teil: Die Affiliationen, Abh. K.M., 
xxxvi, ri, Wiesbaden 1965). 

The Iranian Constitution of 1906 and the Supple- 
mentary Fundamental Law of 1907 confirmed the 
privileged position of Ithna-‘ashari Shi‘ism as the 
religion of the state. The mudjtahids acquired a right 
of veto on legislation as far as any proposals violating 
the prescriptions of Islamic law were concerned. 
[See further pusTÜR, iv. - iRAN]. The policy of 
mcdernization pursued by the founder of the Pahlavi 
dynasty, Rezà Shàh (1924-1941), greatly affected 
the religious life of the country. Although he had 
yielded to the opposition of the *ulama? against the 
establishment in Iran of a republic mcdelled on the 
modern Turkish state, Rezà Shàh embarked on a 
vigorous programme of secularization in education, 
and civil and penal law which to a large extent 
reduced the clerical predominance in public life. The 
political power granted to the *wlamá? under the 
Constitution was suspended. Regulaticns regarding 
the celebration of religious festivals, the emancipa- 
tion of women and the use of European dress very 
much changed the outer appearance of the Islamic 
society of Iran. The introduction of the Djalàli [q.v.] 
era, a solar hidjri calendar based cn pre-Islamic tra- 
ditions, is only one example of the vivid interest in 
ancient Iranian civilization which constitutes au 
essential element of modern nationalism. Although 
the impact of these develcpments on the attitude 
towards Islam among the educated was very con- 
siderable, its effects on the broad masses were still 
only superficial. After the abdication of Reza Shah 
in 1941, many of the old religious sentiments and 
customs were revived. Political groups based on a 
reaction against secularization and foreign influence 
took part in the turbulent political life of the early 
post-war years. The most prominent of these organi- 
zations were the fidàMyyán-i islàm [q.v.], led by 
Nawab-i Safawi, and the mudjahidin-i islam of 
Ayat Allah Abu ’l-Kasim Kashani (q.v.]. The public- 
ation of religious literature was also revived (cf. 
Y. Armajani, Islamic Literature in post-war Iran, 
in The World of Islam. Studies in honour of Philip 
K. Hitti, ed. by J. Kritzeck and R. Bayly Winder, 
London 1959, 271-82). 
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vii.— LITERATURE 


As the literature of Iran in its widest sense can 
not be surveyed in this article, a preliminary defini- 
tion of its contents is necessary. Essentially, the 
article is restricted to Persian literature, by which 
we will understand the poetry and belletristic prose 
works composed in the New Persian literary language 
in as far as they have been produced by the Muslim 
population of Iran from the 3rd/oth century onwards. 
After a treatment of the origins of this literary tra- 
dition and of some of its main characteristics, a 
historical survey will be given encompassing both the 
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literary works of the past and of the present. This 
definition excludes the literatures of pre-Islamic 
times, the writings of the non-Muslim communities 
(e.g. Judaeo-Persian literature [g.v.]), the learned 
prose works, the literatures of other New Iranian 
languages and folk-literature. The cultivation of Per- 
sian letters outside the boundaries of present-day 
Iran is taken into consideration only as far as and as 
long as it has been directly connected with the literary 
life of l'Iran intérieur. Some references to general 
works about most of these excluded branches of Iran- 
jan literary activity have, however, been entered 
into the Bibliography. 

I. General Aspects. 

a. The origins of Persian literature. 

About the beginnings of Persian poetry, several 
different traditions have been handed down. Accord- 
ing to one of them, the first Persian poem was 
composed by the Sasanian king Bahram V Gir 
(421-439 A.D.). This initiative remained fruitless, it 
is said, on account of the opposition by the Zoro- 
astrian clergy who regarded all forms of poetic speech 
as being based on falsehood and as‘a dangerous tool 
in the hands of heretics. Whatever the historical 
value of this story might be, it is at any rate signifi- 
cant in as far as it perfectly illustrates the literary 
conditions in pre-Islamic Iran during the last few 
centuries preceding the Arab conquest. The fact 
that the same monarch is credited with Arabic 
poems as well, moreover, points to the complex origin 
of Persian literature: on the one hand, from patterns 
of linguistic art as they are known to have existed 
in pre-Islamic Iranian culture; on the other, from 
Arabic literature as it had developed during the 
first two centuries of Islam out of the Bedouin 
poetry of the Djahiliyya. The traditional literary 
critics of the Middle Ages, like ‘Awfi [g.v.] and 
Shams-i Kays [q.v.], have denied this double ancestry. 
To them, Persian poetry was entirely a product of 
Islamic culture. Its formal and thematic conventions 
were either taken over from Arabic poetry or newly 
invented by the first Persian poets. An important 
role as a creator of new forms in assigned to Rüdaki 
[g.v.]. The information concerning literary activity in 
Sasanian times that was available to these mediaeval 
Critics was not accepted as evidence of the existence 
of a pre-Islamic poetry in Iran but was interpreted 
as referring only to a kind of rhymed prose set to 
music, not to be confused with serious literature. 

Modern scholarship has established beyond doubt 
that Iran did have an independent literary tradition 
from ancient times onwards. This included poetry 
with a set of prosodic and metrical rules of its own, 
the historical development of which can be traced up 
to a certain extent. The oldest documents of Iranian 
literature, the Gathas, have been found to be partly 
poetical texts with an arrangement into stanzas of 
different length and with a metrical system based on 
the number of syllables. Within this system at least 
five variants are known. This prodosy is quite similar 
to that of the Vedic texts. Poetical fragments have also 
been discovered in the younger parts of the Avesta. 
A new metrical principle seems to be involved in 
these last texts, viz. the fixed number of accents. 
Most of the Middle Iranian languages were also used 
for writing poetry. The Manichaean hymns in Parth- 
ian and Middle Persian that have been found among 
the Turfan-manuscripts are partly translations from 
Syrian models, partly original compositions. Many of 
them are acrostic poems based on the order of the 
Semitic alphabet. In some of these hymns there are 
evocations of nature at the time of spring which are 


very much reminiscent of later Persian lyrical poetry. 
In the so-called Book-Pahlavi literature a number 
of texts have been shown to be original poems dis- 
guised by later Zoroastrian traditions as prose works. 
They represent different strains of Middle Iranian 
literary culture: the A yydathar (or Yadgar)-i Zaréran 
belongs to the national epic (cf. E. Benveniste, JA, 
ccxiv (1932), 245-93), the allegorical tenzone Drakht-+ 
Asürig to the literature of wisdom (cf. idem, JA 
ccxvii (1930), 193-225). In both cases, linguistic evi- 
dence points to a Parthian origin. There are also 
remnants of religious poetry like the hymn on Zurvan 
discovered by H. S. Nyberg in the Bundahishn (JA, 
ccix (1929), 214-5) and a number of other Zoroastrian 
poems of a didactical or visionary nature (cf. E. 
Benveniste, RHR, cvi (1932), 337-80; J.C. Tavadia, 
Indo-Iranian Studies, i (1950), 86-95; idem, JRAS 
(1955), 29-36; W. B. Henning, BSOAS, xiii (1950), 
641-8). The metrics of Middle Persian verse presents 
considerable difficulties as a result of the corrupted 
state of the available material. According to W. B. 
Henning (/.c.), the predominant principle is not syl- 
labic but accentual; there are also unmistakable 
traces of rhyme, although this was not used with great 
consistency, while the dating of the known specimens 
is still uncertain. Imitation of Persian models is, 
therefore, not excluded. In addition to these speci- 
mens of poetry, some examples of belles-lettres in prose 
have been preserved as well. Furthermore, a number 
of Pahlavi works have survived in Arabic translations 
or at least in the New Persian versions based on the 
latter. Extremely popular were the collections of 
Indian stories such as the Kalila wa-Dimna (q.v.], 
Bilawhar wa-Y áddsaf [g.v.] and the book of Sindibàad 
(g.v.]. They had been introduced in Iran during the 
later Sasanian period. Their preservation is due to 
the translators of the 2nd/8th century among whom 
Ibn al-Mukaffa* [g.v.) is the most prominent. Refer- 
ences to a fairly extensive novelistic literature in 
Middle Persian are to be found in Arabic sources of 
which the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim should be mentioned 
in particular. Nearly all of this literature has dis- 
appeared in Islamic times but not without leaving be- 
hind numerous traces both in Arabic and Persian 
literature. In this way, most of its subject-matter 
has in fact been incorporated into Islamic culture. 
This process of assimilation took place at such an 
early date that this ancient Iranian lore could play 
an important role in shaping the typical Islamic civili- 
zation of the Middle Ages. Instances of this cultural 
influence are: the legendary or semi-historical tales 
about the Iranian kings which through the late 
Sasanian codification in the KAhwatáy-námak not only 
reached its definite form in the Sháhnáma of Firdawsl 
[g.v.) but also became a part of Islamic world-history ; 
the gnomic literature of the andarz surviving in 
numerous didactical works in poetry and prose, more 
specifically in collections of maxims like the one put 
to the name of the vizier Buzurgmihr (q.v.}; finally, a 
number of romantic themes both with and without a 
historical background, a famous example of which is 
the Parthian romance of Wis «u Ramin adapted from 
a Pahlavi model by Fakhr al-Din Gurgāni [see 
GURGAÀNI]. The Arabic sources also tel] us something 
about the activities of court minstrels and musicians 
at the time of the last Sasanian kings. The names of 
some of these artists like Barbad, Sarkash and Nigisa 
remained famous far into Islamic times and we know 
a few titles of their songs. 

From this and similar materials it has been pos- 
sible to reconstruct a long tradition of minstrel poe- 
try going back to Parthian times and perhaps even 
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earlier. As a form of oral literature closely connected 
with the art of music, it continued to flourish up to 
the time of the Arab conquest. Even after that event 
it did not vanish completely but left its influence on 
the popular poetry of Iran as well as on the practice 
of the Persian poets of the classical tradition. The 
minstrel tradition was clearly distinct from the writ- 
ten literature that was mainly cultivated by the class 
of professional scribes who monopolized the difficult 
writing system of Pahlavi. The Zoroastrian clergy, 
whose bias against poetry is exemplified by the anec- 
dote about Bahram Gir cited above, adhered for a 
very long time to an oral tradition of the religious 
texts (see further Mary Boyce, The Parthian gósán 
and Iranian minstrel tradition, JRAS (1957), 10-45). 

Several modern scholars have tried to correct the 
traditional view of the origins of Persian poetry 
by making use of this new evidence for the existence 
of a pre-Islamic poetry in Iran. Special attention has 
been given to the possible connections between the 
quantitative metrics of classical poetry, described 
by the theoreticians of the Islamic period in terms 
of the Arabic system of al-Khalil [see ‘ardp], and 
older indigenous metrical patterns. According to 
some, the later prosody is nothing but an adaptation 
of earlier syllabic or accentuated metres. Although 
this conclusion seems too rash in view of the limita- 
tions and uncertainties of our knowledge of Middle 
Iranian prosody, there are on the other hand a few 
indications that make a more complex origin of the 
New Persian metres at least plausible. One could 
point, e.g., to the great differences in the frequency of 
certain metres or metrical variants between Arabic and 
Persian poetry, and to the fact that some of the most 
popular metres, at least as far as the Persian math- 
nawis' are concerned, seem to fit into an eleven- 
syllable scheme that could very well be related to 
an older autochthonous metre (cf. J. Rypka, History, 
132 f. with further references). On the evidence of 
two late Middle Persian or early New Persian poetical 
fragments Chr. Rempis has tried to establish an 
Iranian lineage for two forms of Persian poetry. In 
a hymn on the firetemple of Karkóy, preserved in 
the local history Ta°rikh-i Sistan, he recognized a 
stanza of a strophic poem comparable to the later 
tardji‘band or mukhammas; in the ceremonial address 
of the mdbadhan mébadh to the King of Kings at the 
New Year festival, transmitted in the Nawrtz-nama, 
a work ascribed to ‘Umar-i Khayyam, a specimen 
of the double rhymed mathnawi in Pahlavi (ZDMG, 
ci (1951), 233 ff.). 

No matter how great a continuity can be recon- 
structed in Iranian literature, the fact remains that 
the minstrel poetry dissolved as a self-conscious artis- 
tic tradition after the coming of Islam, together with 
many other elements of ancient Iranian culture. 
Since the time of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
{g.v.] Arabic had replaced Pahlavi and Greek in the 
chancelleries of the Muslim empire. The religious 
minorities continued to have literary languages of 
their own. In Iran the Zoroastrian clergy continued to 
cultivate the archaic Pahlavi whereas the Jews 
started at a very early date to write in a form of 
Persian that was close to the actual speech of those 
days. Within the Muslim community, however, 
Arabic dominated all literary activity during the first 
few centuries of Islam. At a very early date the 
Iranian maw4li appear to have taken an active part 
in Arabic poetry. A few names are even known from 
Umayyad times: Abü Ziyàd b. Salmà (d. after 
100/718) used Persian words in Arabic lines; Isma‘“il 
b. Yasar, of Ádharbáydjànian extraction, dared to 


sing the praise of the Persians in front of the caliph 
Hishàm (cf. V. A. Eberman, Persi sredi arabskikh 
poetov epokhi Omeyyadov, in Zapiski kollegii vosto- 
kovedov Akad. Nauk, Leningrad, ii (1927), 113-53; 
GAL, I, 60 ff. and S I, 92 ff.; Dh. Safá, Ta?rikh, 
I‘, 190-4). The hazardous action of this last poet, 
which nearly costed him his life, can be regarded as an 
early instance of the Shu'übiyya [q.v.], the struggle 
for equality of Arabs and non-Arabs—in particular 
the Iranian »awáli—that in the early ‘Abbasid 
period was fought out on the field of literary culture 
(adab). It should be pointed out that the question 
of the use of the vernacular in literature did not enter 
at all into this controversy. It is a wellknown fact 
that several of the great poets of Baghdad who created 
the new style of Arabic poetry during the 2nd/8th 
century were of Iranian descent. The oldest of these 
was Bashshàr b. Burd [g¢.v.]. Abii Nuwas [g.v.] 
actually used Persian words and expressions in some 
of his poems (cf. M. Minowi, Madjalla-i Danishkada-i 
Adabiyyàt, Dánishgàh-i Tihrüán, i, 3 (1333  sh.), 
62-77). It is likely, though difficult to assess in detail, 
that tlie emergence of new trends in the poetry of the 
multiracial urban society of ‘Irak during this period 
owed much to Iranian influences. More evident is 
this impact in Arabic prose literature as well as in 
such a short-lived phenomenon as the adaptation 
of Middle Persian prose works in epic radjaz or 
muzdawidj-verses as practised by Aban b. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-Làbiki [g.v.]. Arabic poetry was also 
cultivated with great intensity in the great cities of 
Khurásàn and Transoxania. A rich documentation 
about the poets in the Iranian provinces who wrote 
in Arabic from the 4th/roth century onwards has 
been brought together by al-Tha'àlibi [q.v.] in the 
3rd and 4th volumes of his anthology Yatimat al-dahr 
and its numerous supplements, like the author’s 
own Tatimmat al-Yatima (ed. by ‘Abbas IkbAl, 
Tehran 1315 sh.), the Dumyat al-kasr by al-Bakharzi 
[g.v.], the Zinat al-dahr by Abu 'l-Ma‘ali Sa‘d b. 
*Ali al-Hariri (d. 518/1172), and the Kharidat al-kasr 
by ‘Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahàni (d. 597/1201; 
for the subsequent centuries see GAL, I, 251-4; 
SI, 445-9; II, 245;S II, 255-7). Arabic coexisted for 
a considerable time with Persian as an idiom for 
poetry. This is expressed in the honorific dhu ’l-lisã- 
nayn, “master of the two tongues”, bestowed on 
some poets. 

The very first signs of the use of the vernacular 
in poetry are a few scattered pieces that have come 
to light from a number of different Arabic sources 
as well as from the Persian Ta?rikh-i Sistán. Dating 
from the first two centuries A.H., they do not yet 
follow the quantitative metrics of later times, but ou 
the other hand they do have rhyme in some sort. 
They can be regarded as late examples of the old 
minstrel poetry, or, rather, as specimens of popular 
literature from the time when Arabic poetry still 
reigned unrivalled among the educated classes. Often 
quoted and much discussed by modern researchers 
are the satirical lines put into the mouth of Yazid b. 
Mufarrigh (cf. Fr. Meier, Die schéne Mahsati, i, 
Wiesbaden 1963, 9. f. with further references). Also 
satirical are the four lines the people of Balkh ad- 
dressed to the governor of Khurasan, Asad b. ‘Abd 
Allah, at the moment of his return after having been 
defeated in battle (ibid., 10). See further on these 
fragments: Th. Nóldeke, Das iranische Nationalepos?, 
91; M. Kazwini, Bis! Makála, i, Bombay 1928, 26-36; 
S. H. Takizàda, Hasára-i Firdawsi, Tehran 1944, 
46-9; Muh. Taki Bahar, Mihr, v, 1316-7 sh., passim 
(reprinted as Sabkshinási, iv/1 by *Ali-kuli Mah- 
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müdi Bakhtyári, n.p. 1342 sh.); Dh. Safà, Ta?rikh, 
it, 147-51. The distich attributed to Abü Hafs Sughdi 
might very well be a citation from his lexicon (cf. 
G. Lazard, Les premiers poètes persans, i, Tehran- 
Paris 1964, 10 f.). A more serious claim to preced- 
ence as the author of a Persian poem composed ac- 
cording to the rules of Arabic prosody can be held 
by *Abbàs or Abu 'l-CAbbáàs al-Marwazi, who is named 
by *Awfi (Lubáb, i, 21) as the author of a kasida in 
honour of the caliph al-Ma’min composed at the oc- 
casion of the latter’s arrival in Marw in the year 
193/809. This account is rejected by most modern 
scholars, mainly on stylistic grounds. The lines quoted 
by ‘Awfi show a dexterity of poetical diction that 
suggests a much later time of origin (cf. G. Lazard, 
Lc., 12 and the references there; for contrary opin- 
ions see Chr. Rempis, /.c., 221 and J. Rypka, History, 
135). 

Whether this notice of ‘Awfi is to be accepted as 
historical or not, the rise of Persian poetry appears 
to us essentially as one aspect of a larger develop- 
ment of political and cultural emancipation in the 
Iranian provinces cf the caliphate. It has often been 
styled an “Iranian renaissance” though it should be 
understood that this may not be interpreted as a re- 
turn to pre-Islamic culture. As the final outcome of 
that process of Iranization which was facilitated by 
the CAbbásid revolution, it really meant the accep- 
tance of the Iranian element as an integrated part of 
the Islamic commonwealth and its civilization. In 
politics, this found its expression in the short inter- 
mezzo of de facto independent rule of Iranian dynas- 
ties between the periods of Arab and Turkish domi- 


nation; in the domain of culture, in the elevation of . 


Persian to the rank of a literary language. In its 
oldest form it was known as dari [q.v.], originally a 
south-western dialect which since the later Sasanian 
period had spread over the whole area where Iranian 
languages were spoken [see further IRAN. LANGUAGES]. 
The eastern parts of Iran took the lead in the use of 
the vernacular in writing. In the west and the south, 
Arabic retained its supremacy even under the rule 
of the Daylamite Büyids. 

From the time of the Tahirids, only a few names 
of Persian poets are known to us and next to nothing 
of their work has been preserved, although it is re- 
corded that at least one of them, Hanzala of Badghis, 
had his poems collected into a diwan. Thanks to the 
data transmitted by the Ta?rikh-i Ststán we are some- 
what better informed about the poetry at the court 
of the Saffárids. This source contains a detailed ac- 
count of the birth of Persian poetry which presents 
a convincing picture of the way it actually happened, 
even if similar occurrences can easily be imagined to 
have taken place in the entourage of other local rulers 
as well The notice has the form of an anecdote 
Situated at the court of Ya*küb b. Layth when he was 
being hailed by the poets after the capture of Harat 
and the victory over the Khàridjites. As the amir 
expressed his annoyance on account of the fact that 
he could not understand anything of these Arabic 
panegyrics, one of his secretaries, by the name of 
Muhammad-i Wasif, started to compose poetry in 
Persian, “And he made the first Persian poetry 
addressed to Iranians. Before him, no one had done 
such a thing for, as long as they were pársis (i.e. 
before they became Muslims, both in a religious and 
in a cultural sense), lyrics used to be sung to them at 
the sound of the lute (rid) in the kAusrawani manner. 
When the Iranians were defeated and the Arabs came, 
poetry among them was in Arabic and they all had 
knowledge and understanding of it. No one amongst 





the Iranians rose to such a greatness that they would 
sing poems to him, before the time of Ya‘kib. The 
only exception was Hamza b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sh4ri, 
but he was a learned man and knew Arabic." (ed. 
Muh. Taki Bahar, Tehran 1314 sh., 210). The 
expression bar farik-i khusrawani in this passage 
corresponds to the terms suréd or nawa-1 khusrawani 
as they occur in the descriptions of the minstrel and 
his art at the Sasanian court in other sources. 
Scattered pieces of afew other poets of the Saffarid 
period have also been preserved but this material 
is too limited to give us more than a vague idea of 
the poetry of this time. The poets made use of Arabic 
prosody though the lack of technical perfection they 
display characterizes them as first trials at handling 
a new linguistic medium of literary expression. The 
real history of Persian literature only began with 
the next period, the time of the Samànids of Trans- 
oxania. 

b. General traits of the Persian literary tradition. 

Already from the earliest phase of its history 
Persian literature presents itself as a clearly defined 
tradition that guides as well as limits the artist in 
his creative work. Within this traditional pattern 
there are not only strict rules for prosody but also 
stringent prescriptions with regard to the choice of 
themes, images and metaphors. In spite of the 
dramatic developments that occurred in the course 
of time in Iranian society, its artistic traditions dis- 
played a remarkable resistance to fundamental 
changes, at least until the overwhelming influence of 
Western civilization made itself felt with all its force 
in the present century. In the preceding section we 
have referred to some of the elements out of which 
this tradition has been built up. Ancient Iranian 
literature may have played a much greater role than 
has been thought before. Undoubtedly there have 
also been indirect influences from Indian and from 
Hellenistic culture. As a typical product of mediaeval 
Islamic culture Persian literature was syncretistic. 
It was able to absorb these heterogeneous elements 
and give them a place in a new harmonious unity. 
This adaptability can also be observed in other 
forms of Persian art. The mould in which this literary 
tradition was cast was, however, Arabic literature. 
In the 3rd/oth century the latter had already gone 
through the most dynamic stages of its history. It 
had developed a formal and conceptual idiosyncrasy 
that would determine the literary activity of the 
Arabs for many centuries to come [see further 
CfARABIYYA. B. ARABIC LITERATURE, especially the 
sections i and ii]. This determined also to a large 
extent the Persian tradition. The work of the early 
Persian poets was in particular influenced by the 
“new poetry” of the early *Abbàsid period, although 
some Persian poets still tried their hands at imitations 
of the old Bedouin kasida and its repertoire (e.g. 
Maniitihri, Mu‘izzi). The poets of the Hamdanid 
school equally should be mentioned in this respect. 
In particular al-Mutanabbi was very much admired in 
Iran. The nature poetry of al-Sanawbari [g.v.] and 
the genre of the prison ballad of Abü Firàs al-Ham- 
dàni [g.v.] also provided models for the Persian poets 
(cf. U. M. Daudpota, The influence of Arabic poetry 
on the develobment of Persian poetry, Bombay 1934; 
Viktür al-Kik, Ta?thir-i farkang-i *Arab dar. ash'áe-i 
Manicihri-i Dimghaéni, Beirut 1971). 

The faithfulness of the artist to the established 
patterns was greatly favoured by the methods of 
training recommended to the beginner. He was advi- 
sed to learn the craft by memorizing large quantities of 
verse from the works of the great masters of the 
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preceding generations. In addition to this he was 
urged to become a scholar since learning was con- 
sidered to be a great asset in poetry. Finally he 
should study the different branches of literary 
theory and criticism. The censure of the critics, 
either the professionals in their learned works on 
nakd-i shi‘r or the educated public in its informal 
reactions, will have done its share to contain any 
attempt to go too far beyond the accepted bounds of 
tradition. 

A similar restraint was put on the poet by his 
social status. Until the end of the rgth century most 
Persian poets were in some way or the other depen- 
dent on patronage. Literary life was mainly centred 
at the courts of greater or smaller monarchs. If the 
position of the poet as a craftsman was economically 
based on the favours of the princely maecenas, he 
was at the same time indispensable to the court. His 
task was not confined to entertaining but included 
also the advertizing of the virtues and exploits of the 
ruler. From the eagerness with which poets were 
attracted tc the courts it can be concluded that this 
form of political propaganda was regarded as effective. 
Apart from the sultans, the amirs and the atabegs, 
the poets sang the praise of lower members of the 
ruling class as well: viziers, generals or prominent 
jurists and theologians. From the sth/i2th century 
onwards the patronage was also assumed by the 
urban aristocracy. The persistance of this relation- 
Ship between poet and maecenas (mamdüh) is illus- 
trated by the continuous use of titles like amir or 
malik al-shu‘ard (poet laureate) from the times of 
Mahmüd of Ghazna (*Unsuri) to the last days of the 
Kadjars (Bahar). A counterpart to the panegyrical 
function of poetry was formed by satire [see u1pJÀ, 
ii]. If poetry had the power to enlarge the prestige 
of a patron it could equally well serve to damage a 
reputation. This weapon might be used against the 
enemies of the patron or of the poet himself, but it 
could also be wielded against the former when he 
disappointed the poet’s expectations. This social 
function of Persian court poetry certainly did not 
hinder its reaching at times a high degree of artistic 
perfection. Sometimes the symbiosis of political power 
and literary talent may even have stimulated the 
endeavours towards an ever more refined use of the 
poetical means. The effectiveness of a literary work 
as a medium for social and political publicity de- 
pended to a large degree on its artistic value. (Several 
authors have left explicit statements of the opinions 
concerning the poet and the function of his profession 
in society prevailing in their times, e.g.: Nizami-i 
‘aradi, Cakdr makala, ed. M. Kazwini-M. Mu‘in, 
Tehran 1955-7, text, 42 ff.; tr. by E. G. Browne, 
JRAS (1899), 661 ff.; Kay-Ka?üs, Kábüsnáma, ed. 
Ghulam-Husayn Yisufi, Tehran 1345/1967, 198-92; 
Shams-i Kays, al-Mu‘djam fi ma‘ayir ash‘ar al- 
‘adjam, khatima, ed. M. Kazwini, Leiden-London 
1909, 415 ff.; ed. M. Radawi, Tehran 1338 sh., 
445 ff.; see also Nasr Allah Falsafi, Zindagani-i 
sha‘iran-i darbart, in Cand makdla-i tavikhi wa- 
adabi, Tehran 1342 sh., 327-51). 

Next to its other functions literature has in Iran 
always served as a medium for instruction and edi- 
fication. Didactical works were among the first mani- 
festations of Persian literature. Even the heroic epic, 
as we know it from the Sháhnáma of Firdawsi and 
the works of his imitators, is full of moralising asides. 
Religious themes also appear at a vety early date. 
At first they consisted of ascetic warnings (ma- 
wa%s) which had their parallels already in Arabic 
literature in the suhdiyydat of poets like Abü Nuwás 


and Abu 'I-CAtàhiya (qq.v.]. Gradually ecstatic mystic- 
ism found a way of expression in most forms of 
literature whether poetry or prose. This conquest by 
Süfism is by far the most decisive development that 
took place in the history of Persian literature. Some 
poetical forms became almost completely absorbed 
by it. The line of development A. Bausani has sketch- 
ed for the Persian ghazal [q.v.]—from the address to 
the mamdüh through an identification with the 
ma‘shuk, the beloved as the object of an erotic 
poem, to the ma*büd, the transcendental Beloved— 
can very well serve to characterize this whole process 
of transformation. The attitude of absolute loyalty 
towards the maecenas which had to be expressed by 
the panegyrical poet was already in the early court 
poetry often associated with the total submission 
of the lover to his beloved as a metaphorical device. 
For a inystical application of this poetry with all its 
conventions this fundamental attitude did not need, 
therefore, to be changed. All that was necessary 
was a new interpretation of the symbols used, One 
of the results of this was a great amount of ambiguity 
in Persian poems. It is by no means always clear 
whether a poem is addressed to a venerated person 
in this world or in a transcendental sphere. This 
ambiguity constitutes one of the greatest problems 
of the interpretation of the work of a poet like 
Hàáfiz, who seems to fuse the panegyric, the erotic 
and the mystical intention into one. This case may 
not be as unique as it is sometimes presented. Al- 
though some of the Süfi poets certainly did withdraw 
from all attachments to this world in actual life and 
projected their poetically phrased veneration 
exclusively to the mystical object, or perhaps to the 
person of their spiritual leader (pir), it is undeniable 
that mystical ecstasy did turn out to be not always 
incompatible with the relationship to an earthly 
maecenas. In the course of time the flavour of 
Süfism to such an extent permeated lyrical poetry 
that its absence was felt as an aesthetic defect (cf. 
the remark of Shibli Nu‘mani, cited by J. Rypka, 
History, 233). 

Another characteristic that made Persian verse 
a pliable medium for the expression of mystical ideas 
was its idealism. Quite often, and not least by modern 
Iranian critics, the early poetry in the so-called 
Khurásánistyle is qualified as realistic. This mis- 
understanding arises from the fact that the poet 
seems to speak about things in the outer world where- 
as in fact he evokes a poetical world in which the 
objects of his description possess an ideal and im- 
mutable form. His vernal garden is more akin to 
paradise than to any specific garden on earth, his 
idolized beauty is more like a hri than like any 
particular human being. Even when he speaks about 
topical events such as a military campaign, a hunting- 
party or a festival he does not depict them as con- 
crete events, but treats them on an abstract level. In 
the same way his often very detailed attention for 
natural phenomena does not concern the things 
themselves but rather the metaphorical possibilities 
they offer him as symbols. Together they form a 
fixed stock of images that tend to acquire stereo- 
typed symbolic values. A great number of these have 
been accepted as tropic expressions in the ordinary 
use of the language, e.g. narcissus (nargis) for the 
eye, ruby (/a‘!) for lips, cypress (sarw) for slim stature. 

The originality of an artist can only be evaluated 
within the framework of the artistic tradition which 
defines the boundaries of his work. In the case of 
Persian lyricism with its pronounced classicism this 
means that creative invention can only be applied on 
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the smallest elements of the poem, i.e. the individual 
lines (bayts) and the images and metaphors on which 
they are based. The poets vie with each other in 
formal perfection and refinement of expression, not 
in novelty of ideas. Sometimes this takes the form 
of citation (fadmin) which consists in incorporating a 
line of another poet into one's poem in order to be 
able to add an original line expressing the same idea 
in a still subtler way. This preoccupation with the 
single line of poetry has resulted in a remarkable 
loose structure, in particular of the ghazal. Recent 
research on the ghazals of Hàfiz [q.v.] has for a great 
deal been concentrated on attempts to ascertain the 
structural principle of these poems which is thought 
to be of an associative character. 

c. Forms and themes. 

The most obvious mark of its ties to Arabic lit- 
erature is the prosodic system that governs classical 
Persian poetry. At least theoretically all poetical 
forms, whatever their origin, have been defined in 
terms of the flexible system of ‘ard [q.v.] as for- 
mulated by al-Khalll. Both quantitative metres and, 
to a lesser extent, the use of rhyme were novelties 
to Iranian literature. Differences in linguistic struc- 
ture between the two languages presented the first 
Persian poets with many difficulties as can be noticed 
in the technical deficiencies (from the point of view 
of scholastic theory) in their works (cf. Th. Nóldeke, 
Das iranische Nationalepos*, Berlin-Leipzig 1920, 
95 ff.; G. Lazard, Les premiers podtes, i, 45 f.; M. 
Dj. Mahdjab, Sabk-i khurdsani day shi‘r-i farsi, 
Tehran 1345/1967, 35, 40 ff.). Before long a strict 
observance of the rules became imperative for the 
professional poet. It came also to play an important 
role in indigenous criticism. In practice there exist 
many differences between Arabic and Persian proso- 
dy. Apart from the striking diversity in the use of cer- 
tain metres referred to already there is also a con- 
trast in the manner in which the metres are applied 
within the bounds of a single poem, Whereas Arabic 
poetry permits of a wide range of variants to be 
chosen as derivative forms (azahif, ‘ilal) from the 
ideal metrical patterns (buhür), the Persian poets 
restrict themselves to one fixed (usually a derivative) 
form with only small room for alternatives (in most 
cases the substitution of two short syllables for one 
long syllable or vice versa). The rules of scansion 
allow a limited number of anceps syllables—the en- 
clitic denoting the ida@fa, the conjunction u, the words 
tu and du and the ending -a—and leave it to the 
poet to decide whether he wants to treat a vowel at 
the beginning of a word independently or whether he 
connects it with a preceding consonant. The enclitic 
forms of the singular personal pronouns can be treated 
as open short syllables. The most characteristic 
trait of Persian scansion is, however, the extended 
long syllable. This feature is disregarded in the con- 
temporary practice of reciting poetry. A peculiarity 
of Persian rhyme is the radīf, i.e., the adjunction 
of a word or a short phrase to the rhyming sound 
(kafiya) and its repetition throughout the poem. It is 
a frequently used in ghazals. [See further ‘ardp, 
ii]. 

The forms of poetry can be divided into two groups, 
the lyrical and the epic forms. The first group is 
characterized by patterns of rhyme that can all, again 
in theory, be reduced to the monorhyme pattern of 
the Rasida: aa, ba, ca, etc. The second consists only 
of one form: the mathnawt in which each distich 
has a different internal rhyme (aa, bb, cc, etc.). In 
other respects as well, the kastda [q.v.] can be regarded 
as a basic form. It is the most unquestionable piece 


of the Arabic legacy. True to its origin it is first and 
foremost a medium for panegyric poetry and there: 
fore closely connected with the social role of many 
Persian poets. The kasida usually consists of three 
parts: the prologue (nasib, tashbib), the actual 
panegyric (madik) and the concluding appeal to the 
generosity of the patron (du‘a’). The literary conven- 
tion required that the poet should give special atten- 
tion to the embellishment of the opening (mafla‘) and 
concluding lines (makfa‘) of the poem as well as of 
the passage where he turns from the prologue to the 
panegyric (gurizgah, makhlas, takhallus). The most 
interesting part is undoubtedly the prologue. A great 
variety of topics can be used as themes. The choice 
is often decided by the topical occasion of the,poem. 
Descriptions of nature in spring or in autumn were 
current in odes to be recited at the nawriz or the 
mthragan festivals. The fire festival (djashn-i sada) 
at the end of winter called for descriptions of bon- 
fires. Another famous theme was provided by wine 
and viniculture. The life of the court gave opportuni- 
ties to chant the hunting parties or the campaigns 
of the patron or to describe the symbols of his royal 
status (e.g. the sword, the pen, the horse). A special 
branch of kasida poetry was formed by the elegy 
(marthiya). A more personal note seems also to be 
struck in complaints about old age or about im- 
prisonment as well as in the favourite subject of love 
(taghazeul). All of these are conventional themes 
which can be traced back to the tradition of Arabic 
poetry. Very soon the kasida was equally used for 
the expression of secular moralism, religious topics 
and even mysticism. The most common form of the 
prologue was that of a description (wasf), but some- 
times other devices were applied as well, such as 
semantic riddles (lughz, cist), tenzons (mundzara) or 
plays of question and reply (sal wa-djawab). Until 
the time of the Mongol invasion the kasida was the 
most important lyrical form. It reached a height of 
rhetorical perfection in the hands of the poets of the 
Saldjik court (Mu‘izzi, Anwari) and in the school of 
Adharbaydjin (Khakani). From the 7th/13th century 
till the classicist renaissance of the middle of the 
12th/18th century it was relegated to the background, 
although the intervening period still produced some 
outstanding poets of the kasida like Salman-i Sawadj! 
(q.v.] and ‘Urfi [q.v.]. At the time of the Safawids the 
elegiac kastda was used for religious poetry mourning 
the holy martyrs of the Shi‘a. The decline of the 
kasida in the Mongol period coincided with the full 
development of the ghazal. It succeeded as the prin- 
cipal form of lyrical poetry. The prosodic character- 
istics of the ghazal are identical with those of the pro- 
logue of a kasida; it has approximately the same 
length and exactly the same pattern of rhyme. Al- 
though no specimens that can be attributed with 
certainty to Sámànid and early Ghaznavid times 
(4th/roth-middle of the sth/rrth century) have sur- 
vived, the occurrence of ghazals in a romantic 
mathnawl, Warka « Gulsháh by *Ayyüki, proves that 
it was known already as a separate form during the 
latter period. At a later stage of its development the 
use of the poet's nom de guerre (fakhallug) in the 
makta‘ became an inseparable element of the ghazal. 
Some researchers have tried to relate the origin of 
this usage to the origin of the Persian ghazal itself, in 
particular in its function as a mystical poem (cf. e.g. E. 
E. Bertel's, Istoriya, $19; A. Ateg, 1A, s.v. gasel). This 
view is incompatible with the evidence. Its use is 
from the earliest period onwards attested in the pane- 
gyrical kasida. In the diteán of Sanà'l, one of the 
oldest poets who has left an extensive collection of 
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ghazals, the takhallus occurs far more frequently in 
the kasida than in the latter form. In addition to its 
use as a poem of profane and mystical love it could 
also serve as a subtle medium for panegyrism. [See 
further s.v. GHAZAL, ii]. Other lyric forms, far 
less frequently used, are the strophe-poems, tardji‘- 
band and tarkib-band, the multiple poem, musammat, 
which most often consists of four (murabba‘), five 
mukkhammas) or six lines (musaddas), and the incre- 
ment poem mustazdd. [See also *ARÜOD, ii]. Most 
collections of poetry contain a section of fragmentary 
pieces (R:ifa, pl. kifafat or mukaf[afát). They are 
classified as unfinished poems because of the omission 
of a regular mafia‘ with internal rhyme. They range 
from a half verse or a single line (fard) to a poem 
of the length of a kasida. Very often these mukatia‘at 
are topical poems, such as elegies, chronograms 
(ta?rikh) and satires. 

The Persian quatrain (rubá*i [g.v.], also named 
du-bayti or tarána) is not only defined by the number 
of lines but also by its pattern of rhyme (aaba, less 
commonly aaaa) and by its metre, to be described 
as a series of variants of the ideal metre hazadj ac- 
cording to traditional theory. This is undoubtedly an 
artificial construction but the real origin of this form 
of short epigrammatic poems is still uncertain. Va- 
rious themes can be chosen as a subject for the rubá*i. 
At an early date they occur in the sermons and the 
biographies of Süfi shaykhs and in mystical treatises. 
Best known to Western readers is the philosophical 
quatrain. Erotic and anacreontic themes were by no 
means imcompatible with this form. It is also fre- 
quently used for topical poetry, for inscription on 
buildings, tombstones etc. 

The possibilities offered by the much simpler 
rhyme of the mathnawi [q.v.] have been exploited to 
the full in Persian literature. A rich epic poetry has 
been based on it, comprising many works of great 
extent. The only rarely used muzdawadj [q.v.] of 
Arabic poetry can hardly be compared with it. Al- 
though the factual evidence pointing to an Iranian 
origin for the Persian mathnawi is very limited, the 
importance this form has had from the very beginning 
makes it at least likely that it continues some kind 
of older indigenous literary form. Three main groups 
can be distinguished in the Persian epic: (a) the 
heroic epic, based on ancient Iranian mythology, 
the legendary as well as the historical lives of the 
kings of Iran and other heroic cycles that became 
attached to this [see further HAMAsa, ii]. (b) The 
romantic epic, elaborating in most cases famous 
stories about a pair of lovers whose names provide the 
title of the poem. These stories come from guite 
different origins. Some of them are episodes taken 
from the heroic epic (e.g. Kkusraw u Shirin), others go 
back to Iranian (e.g. Wis u Ramin), Hellenistic 
(e.g. Wamik w ‘Adhra) and Arabic sources (e.g. 
Layla u Madjntin), or are derived from the Kur?an 
(Yasuf u Zalikha). Nearly all of them developed into 
literary models which were imitated by successive 
generations of poets, The poetical language of the 
romantic mathnawi is more rhetorical than that of 
the heroic epic. Lyrical intermezzi often interrupt 
the intrigue. There are always a few passages added 
with moralistic aphorisms. With the growing influence 
of mystical philosophy on literature, the romantic 
tales acquired an allegorical meaning. (c) The didactic 
mathnawi includes a diversity of works the main 
purpose of which is instruction of one kind or another. 
This can be the vulgarization of science, moral 
precepts of a secular nature or the exposition of 
philosophical, religious or mystical truth. The poems 


of this category belong to epic literature in as far 
as they make use of narratives to typify the theore- 
tical subject-matter. Frame-stories are also used to 
wrap the contents in an attractive epic form (cf. 
e.g. Ridaki’s Kalila u Dimna and several of the 
mystical mathnawis of *Attàr). In the great tradition 
of the so-called Süfi mathnawi anecdotes became 
particularly important. In these last works stories 
can be found that were taken from the Kur?àn, 
from Hadith, from the ktsas al-anbiya? and the 
hagiography of Sifi saints as well as from a great 
number of other sources. (Of some of the most im- 
portant among these works the narrative elements 
have been analysed and related to their sources; cf. 
on Sanà?i: M. Radawi, Ta'likát-i Hadikat al-hakika, 
Tehran 1344 sh.; on *Attàr: H. Ritter, Das Meer der 
Seele, Leiden 1955; on Djalal al-Din Rimi: R. H. 
Nicholson, The Mathnawi of Jalálu?ddin Rumi, vols. 
vii and viii (Commentary), London 1937-40; Badi* al- 
Zamàn Furüzànfar, Ma?ákhidh-i kisag wa tamthilát-i 
Mathnawi, Tehran 1333 sh.: idem, Sharh-i Mathnawi-i 
sharif, 3 vols., Tehran 1346-8 sh., left unfinished). 
A favourite allegorical technique is the zaban-i hal, 
“the speech of state’. This means that animals, 
things, or even metaphysical and legendary beings 
are introduced as speakers illustrating through a 
description of their own mode of existence the ab- 
stract ideas put forward by the author. 

As metre and rhyme were, in the classical tra- 
dition, regarded as almost indispensable to a genuine 
literary composition, prose could only play a modest 
role in Persian literature. It had, moreover, to corn- 
pete with the mathnawi in most narrative genres. 
Still, when considered from a more impartial point 
of view, a rich and varied literature of prose works 
of artistic value appears to exist. Anecdotes are also 
a favourite instrument of prose-writers even if their 
works are of an entirely utilitarian intent. It is, for 
that reason, not always possible to draw a clear line 
between artistic and non-artistic prose. A survey of 
different genres of story-telling in prose is given 
S.V. HIKAYA, ii. 

Conspicuous traits of the stylistic development of 
Persian prose are the interspersion of prose with 
poetical fragments and the increasing abundance of 
rhymed prose for which full advantage was taken of 
the possibilities offered by the vocabulary of Arabic. 
From the Mongol conquest onwards the tendency to- 
wards formal embellishment went to such extremes 
that meaning became almost completely subordinated 
to form. A trend to simplify the language of literary 
compositions started early in the 13th/roth century. 
For a detailed history of Persian prose style see 
M. T. Bahàr, Sabkshinási, ya ta?rikh-i tatawwur-t 
nathr-t farsi, 3 vols. Tehran 1321 sh. 

In the course of this survey there has been occa- 
sion to refer to several of the genres current in 
Persian literature, in particular in as far as they 
were connected with one of the poetical forms. In 
addition to this, some reference should be made to 
the genre of the kalandariyyat, named after the ka- 
landar [q.v.], a type of wandering darwish who prac- 
tices in its extreme form the antinomian way of life 
of malamatiyya [q.v.] mysticism. Poems of this genre 
can be quatrains (Baba Tahir, ‘Attar) or may have 
a form intermediate between the kasida and the gha- 
zal (cf. esp. Sandi), It seems to have absorbed the 
literary tradition of provocative identification of the 
poet with forms and symbols of non-Islamic religions 
(kufriyyat) which is attested already in Arabic poetry 
of ‘Abbasid times and in Persian poetry appears as 
early as Dakiki [g.v.]. The kalandartyydat later on 
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merged with the mystical ghazal (cf. H. Ritter, Das 
Meer der Seele, 487 ff.; idem, Oriens, xii (1959), 
14 ff.). Another genre worth mentioning here is the 
Shahr-áshüb or shahr-angiz, short poetical witticisms 
on young artisans, usually quatrains but also occuring 
as kasidas In the latter case, they have been worked 
out to a satire on a whole town. Although themes of 
this kind can be found at quite an early date they 
really became popular only from the roth/16th cen- 
tury onwards. The importance of the shahr-ashüb 
poems as documents of social conditions has been 
overrated (cf. A. Mirzoev, Sayyido Nasafi i ego mesto 
wv istorit tadzikskoy literaturt, Stalirabad 1955, 143 f., 
cited by J. Rypka, History 297, 302 f. See also on 
this genre: M. Dj. Mahdjib, Sabk-i Khurdsani, 
677-99; A. Gultin-i ma‘ani, Shahr-dshib dar shi‘r-i 
farsi, Tehran 1346 sh.). There are also genres that 
are strictly bound to prosodic forms, e.g. the Sáki- 
nama, a short mathnawi piece in the metre mutakarib 
on themes belonging to the topic of wine-drinking. 
The oldest specimens date from the 8th/14th century 
(Salman-i SAwadji, Hafiz). An anthology of works of 
this type was compiled by ‘Abd al-Nabi Fakhr al- 
Zamanl Kazwini in 1028/1619 (Tadhkira-i Maykhana, 
ed. by Gultin-i ma‘ani, Tehran 1340 sh.). 

The poetical language, its images and metaphors 
have only been explored toa limited extent so far. The 
nature themes in the early court poetry have been 
inventorised and analysed by C.-H. de Fouchécour, 
La description de la nature dans la poésie lyrique 
persane du XIe? siècle. Inventaire et analyse des thè- 
mes, Paris 1969. Especial attention is given to the 
symbolism of the erotic-mystical ghazal in the chapter 
on Motivi e forme della poesia persiana of A. Bau- 
sani’s Storia, 239-95; cf. idem, Persia religiosa, 
Milan 1959, 298-354; Manütihr Murtadawi, Maktab-i 
Háfiz yà mukaddama bar Háfiz-shinási, Tehran 1344 
sh. The Zoroastrian background of many themes i$ 
examined by M. Mu'in, Mazdayasná wa ta?thir-i án 
dar adabiyyát-i pársi, Tehran 1326 sh., 1338 sh.*. 
On various topics of lyrical poetry see further: A. 
Schimmel, Die Bildersprache Dschleláladdin Rümts, 
Walldorf-Hessen 1950; eadem, Schrifisymbolik im 
Islam, in Aus der Welt der islamischen Kunst, Fest- 
schrift E. Kühnel, Berlin 1957, 244-54; eadem, Rose und 
Nachtigall, in Numen, v|2 (1958), 85-109; E. Yar- 
shater, The theme of wine-drinking and the concept 
of the beloved in early-Persian poetry, in Stud. Isl., 
xiii (1960), 43-53. The fundamental study by H. 
Ritter, Über die Bildersprache Nizamis, Berlin- 
Leipzig 1927, deals in particular with the use of 
metaphor in Persian poetry. A new approach to the 
study of the language of poetry and literary prose 
makes use of the method of statistical wordcount: cf. 
R. Koppe, Statistik und Semantik der arabischen Lehn- 
wörter in der Sprache Alawi’s, in Wissensch. Zeitschrift 
d. Humboldt-Universitāt zu Berlin, gesellsch. u. sprach- 
wiss. Reihe, ix (1959-60), 585-619; W. Skalmowski, 
Ein Beitrag zur Statistik der arab. Lehnwürter im neu- 
persischen, in Folia Orientalia, iii (1961), 171-5 (on 
Sa‘di and Háfiz) and M. N. Osmanov, Castotniy slo- 
var’ Unsurt, Moscow 1970. Some aspects of literary 
technique have been studied by G. Richter, Persiens 
M ystiker Dschelál-Eddtn Rumi: eine Stildeutung, Bres- 
lau 1933; W. Lentz, Beobachtungen tiber den gedank- 
lichen Aufbau einiger zeitgenössischer Prosastücke, 
in Isl., xxx (1952), 166-208; idem, ‘Affar als Alle- 
goriker, in Isl., xxxv (1960), 52-96. 

The rhetorical schemes played an important part 
in the style of Persian lyricism, especially in the art 
of the panegyric kasida. Poems based on an inten- 
sified use of these figures were called kasida-i musan- 


na‘, A specimen of this is the poem designed by 
Kiw4mi of Gandja (6th-12th century) as a textbook 
on the subject (cf. Browne, ii, 47-76). An analysis 
of one of the masterpieces of poetical rhetoric has 
been given by J. Rypka, Haganis Mada?in-Qaside rhe- 
torisch beleuchtet, in ArO, xxvii (1959), 199-205. The 
exposition of the schemes by Persian theoreticians 
is derived from the Arabic works on badi‘ and balagha 
[gg.v.]. The oldest extant work is the Tardjumàn al- 
balagha by Muh. b. ‘Umar al-Rādūyāni (probably 
second half of the sth/rrth century; ed. with facsimile 
of the unique MS. by A. Ates, Istanbul 1949). It was 
adapted about a century later by Rashid al-Din Wat- 
wàt in his Hadá^;k al-shi*r. The most authoritative 
work dealing with the disciplines of prosody as well 
is al-Mu‘djam fi ma‘ayir ash‘ar al-‘adjam by Shams 
al-Din Muhammad b. Kays al- Rázi, Shams-i Kays for 
short (ed. by E. G. Browne and M. Kazwini, London 
1909; ed. by Mudarris-i Radawi, Tehran 1314 sh., 
1338 sh.).* For a survey of works on the theory of 
literature see the introduction by M. Kazwini to the 
last-mentioned work and F. Tauer, in J. Rypka et. 
al., History, 432 ff. 

II. Historical Survey. 

a. Periodization of Persian literary history. 

Most histories of Persian literature derive the 
arrangement of their subject-matter largely from the 
divisions of dynastic history. This method is to a 
certain extent justified by the fact that royal courts 
have always been very important in the literary life 
of Iran. Schools of poetry can quite conveniently be 
identified and labelled by reference to the political 
centres on which they depended. Apart from the theo- 
retical objections that can be brought forward against 
the exclusive use of a political frame of reference, 
one of the main practical disadvantages is thatitcan- 
not account for literary developments that intersect 
the boundary lines of political history. An arrange- 
ment based on a classification of forms and genres, 
as has been chosen for instance by H. Ethé and, 
more recently, by A. Bausani, can do more justice 
to the intrinsic history of literature as an autonomous 
artistic tradition. In the present survey, a broad 
historical scheme has been adopted which leaves suf- 
ficient room to trace out at least the most essential 
lines of the purely literary development. Within each 
historical section a secondary arrangement according 
to the main genres of literature (lyric poetry, epic 
poetry, prose) has been followed as far as possible. 

Several attempts have been made to work out a 
more fundamental theory of periodization. A. Zarre 
has based his trifold division of Iranian literature 
as a whole on the principles of Marxist literary theory. 
The feudal period encompasses both the classical 
Persian literature and the literature of the Middle 
Iranian period (cf. OZerk in Vostok, sbornik, ii, 26). 
Suggestions for a much more refined scheme based 
on autonomous literary developments as well as on 
political and economic factors have recently been 
made by A. N. Boldfrev and I. S. Braginskiy (cf. I. 
S. Braginskiy et. al., Problemi periodizatsti istorii 
literaturi narodov Vostoka, Moscow 1968, containing 
reprints of articles published earlier in Narodi Azii 
$ Afriki, 1963/6, 290-314 and ibid., 1965/2, 100-10; 
see also the summary in Central Asian Review, xii 
(1964), 132-9). S. Nafisl has borrowed the terms of 


_his scheme (realism, naturalism, symbolism, etc.) 


from the historians of European literatures (cf. Shah- 
karha-i nathr-i Farst-t mu‘asir, i, 23 ff.). A quite 
different system, developed by Oriental students of 
Persian literature, both in Iran and on the Indian 
subcontinent, makes use of a geographical nomen- 
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clature but is essentially based on stylistic criteria. 
This theory distinguishes three different styles each 
of which is typified by the poetry of a specific region 
during a certain period of time. (a) The style of 
Khurds&n or Turkistàn (sabk-i Khurásáni, sabk-i Tur- 
Kistáni), i.e., the comparatively simple and balanced 
style of early Persian poetry up to the Saldjük period. 
It is ruled by the principle of harmonious use of 
images and metaphors within the limits of one line 
(murad‘at al-nazir). The language both of prose and 
verse is still the old dar? which has not yet been 
overloaded with Arabic loanwords and expressions. 
The main forms of poetry are the kasida and the 
mathnawi, especially the heroic genre. (b) The style 
of ‘Irak (sabk-i *Iráki) is characterized by a develop- 
ment towards a rhetorically more sophisticated type 
of poetry, the language of which is much more influ- 
enced by Arabic. There is also a tendency to use 
difficult learned allusions. In the course of the period 
of the ‘Ivaki style, the ghazal and the romantic epic 
become the most prominent forms of poetry. It is 
equally the time of the rise of Süfi literature in all 
its various forms. Most of these developments affect 
prose literature as well. There exists some uncertainty 
about the exact beginnings of this style. The shift 
of the main centre of literary life to the west during 
the second half of the 6th/12th century is reflected 
in its name, but unmistakable traces of similar sty- 
listic trends can be found in the literature produced 
in the eastern parts of the country from the end of 
the preceding century onwards. (c) The Indian style 
(sabk-i Hindi [q.v.]) is in its origin as a clearly de- 
fined poetical style more narrowly associated with 
historical and geographical factors than the two others. 
These factors are the radical changes in Iranian so- 
ciety resulting from the victory of the Safawids in 
the 11th/16th century and the migration of many Per- 
sian poets to Indian courts, which took place simul- 
taneously. The characteristic traits, as they have 
been described by A. Bausani, are: deviations from 
the rule of harmonious use of imagery, leading to a 
“baroque” extension of the stock of images and meta- 
phors allowed in poetry, the predominance of mys- 
tical-philosophical themes, and an extreme tendency 
towards allegory. This style reached its full deve- 
lopment with the Indian poets, but was also fol- 
lowed for some time by poets in Iran until the middle 
of the r2th/18th century when a return to the classical 
models (bazgasht) took place. This neo-classicism pre- 
vailed in traditional poetry and criticism until quite 
recently. (For a general survey of the theories of 
periodization see J. Rypka, History, 112 ff. See also 
M. Dj. Mabdiüb, Sabk-i Khurdsdni dar shi‘-i farsi, 
Tehran 1345/1967 and, on the sabk-i Hindi, A. 
Mirzoev, Sayyido Nasafi i ego mesto v istorit tad- 
Likskoy literaturl, Stalinabad 1955; E. E. Bertel’s 
K. voprosu ob “indiyskom stile’ v persidskoy poezii, in 
Charisteria orientalia praecipue ad Persiam pertinentia 
Toanni Rypka...sacrum, Prague 1956, 56-9; A. 
Bausani, Contributo a una definizione dello “stile 
indiano" della poesia persiana, AIUON, NS, vii 
(1957), 167-78). 

b. From the Sdmanids to the Mongol invasion 

(4th|roth—beginning of the 7th|13th centuries) 

As has been observed already in the section on 
the beginnings of Persian literature, the poetry of the 
time of the Tahirids and the Saffarids has been al- 
most completely lost. Only from the early 4th/roth 
century onwards does the available material gradually 
increase, although our documentation remains scanty 
till the beginning of the next century, from which 
time date the oldest diwans that have been preserved. 


For the earlier period our knowledge entirely depends 
on the fragments transmitted by a number of sources 
of quite different nature. The most important categor- 
ies are the anthologies (tadhkiva [q.t.]), foremost 
the Lubab al-albab by *Awfi [g.v.], lexicographical 
works, the oldest extant work being the Lughat al- 
Furs by Asadi (g.v.], and works on literary theory. 
Usually the fragments do not amount to more than 
one or two lines. Complete lyric poems of the 4th/roth 
century are very rare. Perhaps the most ancient 
specimen is a kasida on the cultivation of wine by 
Rüdaki preserved in the Ta?rikh-i Sisián. The first 
attempt to reassemble these scattered pieces was 
made by H. Ethé in a series of monographs published 
between 1872 and 1875. Several scholars both inside 
and outside Iran have continued this line of research 
(cf. G. Lazard, Les premiers poétes persans (ix®-x® 
siècles), Fragments rassemblés, édités et traduits, 2 
vols., Tehran-Paris 1964, with further references). 

The court of the SamAnid amirs in Bukhara in the 
4th/roth century is the first great centre of literature 
about which some detailed information is available. 
Both the amirs and the prominent men of their en- 
tourage, like the Bal‘amis [g.v.] and the members of 
the military clan Simdjür, encouraged men of learning 
and poets to use the vernacular as a literary language. 
There was much interest in Iranian lore but on the 
whole the literary tradition conformed to the existing 
patterns of Islamic culture. A particularly splendid 
episode was the reign of Nasr II (301/914-331/942), 
the patron of Rüdakt [g.v.] (d. 329/940-1), who was 
the most distinguished figure of Sámànid literature. 
More than 100 bayts from his works have been re- 
trieved, considerably more than of any of his con- 
temporaries. He cultivated a great variety of forms 
but the traditional accounts that ascribe to Rüdakl 
the invention of several forms of poetry are certainly 
unhistorical. There are indications that the literary 
activities of the Ismàá'iliyya [g.v.] exerted some in- 
fluence on the intellectual circles at the Sámànid 
court. The anonymous commentary on a didactical 
kastda by Abu 'l-Haytham Gurgàni (ed. by H. Corbin 
and M. Mufin, Tehran-Paris 1955; cf. G. Lazard, op. 
cit., i, 24) contains references to the interest taken in 
the doctrines of this Ismá'ili philosopher by Rüdaki 
and two other poets: Shahid of Balkh, who himself is 
also known as a philosopher, and Mus‘abi, one of the 
viziers of Nasr II. Another notable poet of the earlier 
Sam4nid period was Faralawi. To a later generation 
belong Abu ’l-‘Abbas Rabindjani, Aba Shu‘ayb of 
Harat, Ma‘rifi of Balkh and Dakiki [q.v.}. This last, 
who is best known through his epic work, was also a 
great master of the early lyrical style. Much attention 
has been paid to his allusions to Zoroastrianism, 
which are best explained as early instances of the 
topic of the kufriyyát and should not be taken at their 
face-value. From the increasing number of poets of 
the last decades of this century, special mention 
should be made here of Kis&7i (born 341/952), the first 
to write religious poems showing his Shi‘ite sym- 
pathies. Other names are Abu '|-Hasan Lawkari, 
Sipihri, Badi* Balkhi, Khusrawáni, Abu 'l-Mathal, 
Shakir, Djullab, ‘Amm4ra Marwazi, Amir Aghádii 
and Isma‘il Muntazir, the last two mentioned being 
members of the Sámánid house. 

The local rulers of Caghaniyan, the Al-i Muhtadi, 
were equally interested in Persian poetry. They pat- 
ronized Dakiki during a part of his career and later 
Munditk Tirmidhi as well as some of the great poets 
of the Ghaznavid period. To the west, Persian poetry 
penetrated to the court of the Ziyárids in Gurgán and 
even to the residence in Rayy of the Büyid vizier 
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“Sahib” Isma‘il b. *Abbàd al-Tàlakàni [see IBN 
*ABBAD] (326/938-385/995), who is also renowned as a 
writer and a patron of Arabic letters. Among the first 
poets at these courts were Mantiki Ràzi (d. between 
367/977 and 380/991) and Khusrawi Sarakhsi (d. 
before 383/993). The popularity of poetry in dialects 
(Tabari, Gilaki) in northern Iran during this period is 
worthy of note. 

The Turkish Ghaznavids inherited the cultural 
traditions of their former masters, the Sàmaànids. 
Their remote capital, Ghazna, was, during the first 
half of the 5th/11th century, the most brilliant centre 
of intellectual and literary life in Iran. All this was the 
result of a conscious policy pursued by the early 
Ghaznavids to attract scholars—the most celebrated 
among them being al-Birüni [¢.v.]—and poetical ta- 
lents to their court. It was inspired by a keen sense 
of the propagandist value of patronage. The writers 
and poets of this time put great emphasis on the glory 
of the dynasty and on its legitimacy. Poets accom- 
panied the sultans on their campaigns, particularly 
on the raids into Indian territories, and celebrated 
their victories (e.g. the destruction of the temple of 
Shiva at Somnáth in 416/1026). Sultan Mabmüd him- 
self entered into literature on account of the stories 
about him and his favourite slave Ayàz [q.v.). 

Thanks to a much fuller documentation of the lit- 
erary production, we can for the first time study the 
lyricism of the Khurásàni style in all its details in 
the works of the poets of the early Ghaznavid school. 
The period is dominated by three poets who exerted 
an influence on Persian poetical style that lasted 
throughout the centuries: *Unsuri [q.v.] (d. 431/1039- 
40), Farrukhi [q.v.] (d. 429/1037-8) and Manüétihri 
[q.v.] (d. about 432/1040-1). ‘Unsuri, the poet laure- 
ate of the court of Sultan Mahmid, is first of all a 
great panegyrist, which made his work a favourite 
source for the older writers on the rhetorical schemes. 
The descriptive art of the prologues is more fully 
developed in the poetry of Farrukhi, especially in 
the formalized descriptions of nature. His style is 
characterized by the use of parallelism in the struc- 
ture of the two parts of the distich. Maniibri shows 
a certain amount of individuality within the common 
tradition in the choice of his images. He is especially 
famous on account of his strophic poems. 

The works of the other poets of the period have 
only been transmitted in a very imperfect way. We 
can have at least some idea about the poetry of Labibi 
[q.v.] (d. after 429/1037-8) and *Asdjadi (d. ca. 432/ 
1040-1), Rabi‘a Kuzdari of Balkh is probably the 
earliest female poet of Iran, although the chronology 
of her life is uncertain. She became the heroine of a 
popular romance (cf. Fr. Meier, Die schóne Mah- 
satt, 27-42). The poet Bahrami is known to have com- 
posed some treatises on prosody which were used 
as textbooks for a considerable time but have not 
been preserved. Abu 'l-Fath Busti (d. between 400/ 
1009 and 403/1013 is said to have left two diwáss, one 
in Arabic and one in Persian. 

A second centre of patronage was the residence 
of Amir Nasr, a brother of Sultan Mabmüd and gov- 
ernor of Khurásán. In Rayy lived the poet Ghada'iri 
(d. 426/1034-5) who, in spite of his service to the 
Büyid court, was in close contact with the Ghaznavid 
sultan as well. 

The defeat of Sultan Mas‘id I at the hands of the 
Saldjüks in the battle of Dandànkàn (432/1040) divid- 
es the history of the Ghaznavids into two parts. 
After this event they lost control over the western 
parts of their empire and drew back upon the eastern 
half, i.e., the present-day Afghànistàn and the con- 





quered areas on the Indian subcontinent. They did 
not abandon their cultural interest, however. Poetry 
was now also patronized at the court of the hazna- 
wid viceroy in Lahore. This can be regarded as the 
starting-point of Indo-Persian literature. Quite pro- 
minent names are to be found among the first poets 
at the court of the Pandjab: Abu 'l-Faradj Rüni (d. 
after 492/1098-9) and Mas'üd-i Sa‘d-i Salman [see 
MaS‘OD-1 SaA‘D] (438/1046-7—515/1121-2). The former 
brought many new elements in the style of the pane- 
gyric kasida which anticipated later developments 
finally resulting in the style of ‘Irak. His work is 
known to have influenced Anwari. Mas‘id-i Sa‘d is 
especially famous because of his prison-poems, 
reflecting personal experiences, although as a genre 
the habsiy yát were already a part of the Arabic-Persi- 
an tradition. The importance attached to poetry in 
the capital itself is demonstrated by the large frieze 
containing poetical inscriptions that has been un- 
earthed in the ruins of the palace of the sultan (cf. 
A. Bombaci, The kiific inscription in Persian verses 
in the court of the Royal Palace of Mas?üd III at 
Ghazni, Rome 1966). The reign of Sultan Babram- 
shah (512/1118-552/1151) was very fruitful. Mukhtari 
(d. probably 554/1159 [g.v.] was a versatile writer 
of kasidas. The fame of Sanà?i [q.v.] (d. about 535/ 
II40-I) is particularly based on his religious and 
moralistic poetry. A great number of his kasidas 
belong to the genres of the “ascetic poems” (suhdiy- 
yat) and the kalandariyyát. A similar preoccupation 
with religious and ethical themes is to be found in 
the diwan of the great Ismaili poet and philosopher 
Nàgir-i Khusraw [q.v.] (d. about 465/1072-470/1077). 
Sanai’s extensive collection of ghasals has been 
mentioned already on account of its significance for 
the history of this poetical form. Another notable 
poet of the ghazal was Sayyid Hasan-i Ghaznawi 
Ashraf (d. 556/1160-1). 

The foundation of the Saldjük sultanate in Iran re- 
unified the country both politically and in a religious 
sense This new situation gave the cause of Persian 
letters a better chance to win the western provinces. 
Asadi [q.v.] of Tüs compiled his dictionary Lughat 
al-Furs in order to make the writers in other parts 
of Iran acquainted with the vocabulary of the eastern 
literary language. He himself emigrated to Adhar- 
baydjan where he found a patron in Abi Dulaf, the 
ruler of Nakhéuwàn. The first prominent poet born 
in the west was Katràn [q.v.] (d. after 465/1072-3). 
He attended the local courts of Tabriz and Ghazna. 
Local centres of power emerged also in other parts 
of the country and offered the poets a greater variety 
of chances. Best known among the provincial pane- 
gyrists was Azraki [q.v.] (d. before 465/1071-3), who 
glorified the governor of Harát as well as the Saldjük 
Sultan of Kirmàn. The central seat of power, the 
court of the Great Saldjüks, was during the 5th/rrth 
century not very conspicuous for its interest in poetry. 
We know a few names such as Lami ‘i (d. ca. 455/1063) 
and Burhàni (d. 465/1072-3), but the one truly 
great poet was the latter’s son MuCizzi [q.v.] (d. be- 
tween 519/1125 and 521/1128), who later on joined the 
group of poets at the court of Sandjar in Marw. Here 
the art of the kasida was elaborated with great rhet- 
orical refinement. A great master of this art was 
Anwari [g.v.] (d. probably 585/1189-90). Other lyri- 
cists of great talent were Adib-i Sabir (d. between 
538/1143 and 542/1148) and Djabali (d. 555/1160). 

In Central Asia Turkish dynasties continued to 
favour Persian panegyrism. Under the Ilek-Khāns, 
Bukhārā had its own school of poets led by the rivals 
‘Am‘ak (d. ca. 543/1148-9) and Rashidi of Samar- 
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kand. The most interesting figure was the satirist 
Süzani [q.v.] (d. 562/1166-7) who directed his ridicule 
against several of his colleagues. In the time of the 
Kh*àárazm-sháhs the most influential man of letters 
was Rashid al-Din Watwát [q.v.] (d. 573/1177-8 or 
578/1182-3). Besides being a poet, he was a prolific 
writer in Arabic and Persian prose. 

The growing insecurity of life in Khurasan from 
the middle of the 6th/12th century onwards, mainly 
a result of fresh invasions of Turkish Ghuzz tribes, 
caused an increasing number of poets to emigrate to 
the west. This trend is exemplified in the career of 
Athiri Akhsikati (d. ca. 570/1174-5) and Zahir-i 
Fàryàbi [q.v.] (d. 598/1201-2), who both travelled to 
the Saldjük court in ‘Irak and further to the Ildegizid 
atabegs in Ádharbàydjàn. At the same time there 
emerged a short-lived but not insiginificant school of 
poets in Isfahan dependent on the patronage of local 
aristocrats such as the Al-i Khudjand and the Al-i 
Sa‘id. To this group belonged Djamél al-Din Isfahani 
(d. 588/1192-3) and his son Kamal al-Din Isma‘il 
[g.v.] (d. 635/1237-8) as well as the lesser known 
Sharaf al-Din Shufurwa. Closely related to the work 
of these poets was the school of Ádharbàydjàn. It 
comprised the encomiasts of the many local rulers of 
north-western Iran, among whom the Ildegizids and 
the Shirwanshahs were the most prominent. The out- 
standing lyrical poet was Khakani [q.v.] (d. 595/1199), 
the last great poet of the kasida of pre-Mongol times. 
Mention should also be made of Falaki Shirwàni [q.v.] 
(d. about 550/1155-6), whose diwán contains a number 
of remarkable habsiyyat, and Mudjir-i Baylakàni (d. 
about 594/1197-8), one of Khàákàni's pupils. 

The ghazal continued its development into one of 
the majors forms of lyricism throughout the 6th/12th 
century. The course of this process since late Ghaz- 
navid times can be traced in the diwans of Adib-i 
Sabir, Anwari, Djalal al-Din Isfahani, Zahir Faryabi 
and Khàkàni. The mystical application of the sym- 
bolism of the ghazal shows itself in an unequivocal 
form only at the very end of this century in the work 
of Farid al-Din ‘Attar [g.v.]. 

Another form that became a favourite of Saldjük 
times was the rubà*i. We find it in the sth/1rth cen- 
tury often used for the expression of mystical 
thoughts. The poems are ascribed to famous Süfi 
shaykhs like Abi Sa‘id b. Abi ’l-Khayr [g.v.], Ansari 
(g.v.] and Abu 'l-Hasan Kharakàni (d. 425/1033-4). 
The dw-baytis of Bàbà Tàhir *Uryàn [g.v.] (d. 401/ 
1010) contain early examples of the kalandari 
themes. They show their affinity to popular poetry by 
the use of dialect forms. At the end of the period the 
mystical quatrain is again well represented in the 
Mukhtárnáma ot *Attàr, a huge collection of rubá*y- 
yat arranged according to topics by the poet himself 
(cf. H. Ritter, Philologika xvi, in Oriens, xiii-xiv 
(1961), 195-228). The philosophical agnosticism of 
the famous quatrains of ‘Umar-i Khayyam [q4.v.] (d. 
probably 515/1121-2) has some affinity to this mysti- 
cal trend but cannot be identified with it. This 
short poem lent itself to the expression of quite 
profane topics as well. Anacreontic and erotic themes 
closely related to those of the ghazal are to be found 
in the poems of the female poet and singer Mahsati 
[g.v.]. Like Rabi‘a, she is historically a rather vague 
personality and appears also as the heroine of a 
popular novel. It should be noted that most Persian 
poets have left collections of quatrains. 

Among the fragments of Sàmànid poetry there is 
a remarkably large number of mathnawi-lines, but 
it is very often impossible to define the exact nature 
of the poems from which they originate. It is clear, 


however, that in addition to the versions of the heroic 
epic in prose, already at the turn of the 3rd/gth and 
4th/1oth centuries an attempt was made to treat 
the same subject-matter in the form of a mathnawi. 
The poor remnants of this work by Mas*üdi of Marw 
just permit the conclusion that it comprehended the 
whole range of the royal epic as we know it in the 
classical form of the Skháhnáma of Firdawsi [q.v.], 
which was completed about 400/1009-10. Through the 
latter work a fragment from the unfinished mathnawi 
of Dakiki has been preserved. After Firdawsi the 
heroic epic continued in the form of monographic 
poems dealing with the adventures of individual 
heroes. Especially favourite were the members of the 
Sistanian dynasty of vassals to which Rustam be- 
longed. The most important writer of this genre is 
Asadi [q.v.] (the theory of the two Asadis now has 
few defenders) with his Garsháspnáma. The strong 
influence of the romance of Alexander shows itself in 
the emphasis on philosophical discussions and jour- 
neys to far and mysterious countries. The tales about 
Alexander [see ISKANDARNAMA] formed the only 
part of the epic of the kings that ultimately survived 
as a separate genre in the literature of the mathnawi. 
The classical model of this branch was provided by 
the double Iskandarnáma of Nizàmi [q.v.]). [See further 
HAMÁSA, ii]. 

The earliest subject of a romantic mathnawi that 
can be identified is the story of Y swf wu Zalikhà (q.v.], 
based on the 12th süra of the Kur?àn. Of the several 
versions known to have been composed in pre-Mongol 
times only one has been preserved. This poem used 
to be ascribed to Firdawsi but recent research has 
rejected this and attributed it to a certain Amàni 
who wrote it after 476/1083 for a Saldjük prince (cf. J. 
Rypka, History, 157 f.). It contains references to two 
versions of the 4th/1oth century by Abu 'l-Mu?ayyad 
and Bakhtiyari. The same story was later treated 
by ‘Am‘ak. From the romances written by ‘Unsuri 
[g.v.], Wamik u ‘Adhra, a story going back to Hel- 
lenistic sources, has been partly recovered recently. 
Two others, Khing-but u surkh-but, inspired by the 
statues of Buddha at Bàmiyàn, and Shádbahr w 
*Ayn al-Hayát have been lost. Another recent dis- 
covery is WarkauGuishahby ‘Ayyuki, a contemporary 
of Sultan Mahmid. It is a love story, situated in 
Arabia in the lifetime of the Prophet, and not unlike 
the European romance of Floire and Blancheflor. 
Towards the middle of the 5th/1rth century Falkhr 
al-Din Gurgani [g.v.] elaborated an ancient Parthian 
tale, transmitted up to his times by Pahlavi litera- 
ture, in the mathnawi, Wis u Ramin. The significance 
of this work for the history of Persian literature lies 
not only in its origin, thoroughly investigated by 
V. Minorsky, but equally in the influence it exerted on 
the further course of courtly romance, Several sty- 
listic conventions and topics were introduced by 
Gurgàni and afterwards developed by a long line 
of imitators. A particularly close relationship appears 
to exist between this work and Khusraw uw Shirin of 
Nizàmi [g.v.] (d. 605/1209). While Gurgàni's story 
itself was abandoned, Nizaini set the pace for future 
generations both as far as the subject-matter and the 
formal conventions are concerned. The same can be 
said of his other romances: Haft Paykar, the roman- 
ticized lifestory of Bahram Gir, serving also as a 
frame-story for seven splendidly told fairy tales, 
and the celebrated Arabian story of Layla u Madjniin. 
Nizami treated these subjects with great psycholo- 
gical depth. On the other hand he enriched the 
romantic mathnawi by using the imagery of lyric 
poetry to the full, treating it with all the rhetorical 
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ingenuity characteristic of the ‘Iraki style. He is 
justly regarded as the real founder of the Persian 
romantic epic. The Khwsrawnàma by ‘Attar [q.v] 
also belongs to this category. 

The mathnawi was from the earliest times onwards 
used for didactic purposes as well. Rüdaki composed 
versions of the Indian collections of fables and tales 
Kalila u Dimna [q.v.] and Sindibddnama ([q.v.]. They 
were both repeatedly remodelled by later writers both 
in prose and in verse.To the same group of works be- 
longs the Bilawhar w Y üdásaf (Büdásaf) [g.v.), frag- 
ments of which have been recovered form the Turfan 
manuscripts. Although written with Manichaean char- 
acters, the language of this text shows unmistakable 
signs of a New Persian original which can be dated 
in the Sàmànid period (cf. W. B. Henning, Persian 
poetical manuscripts from the time of Rüdaki, in A 
Locust's Leg. Studies in honour of S. H. Taqizadeh, 
London 1962, 89-104). Narratives of this kind were 
from pre-Islamic times onwards especially valued on 
account of the element of moral instruction they con- 
tained. They can therefore be classified as a branch 
of the didactic epic. Another type is represented by 
the A farinnama of Abi Shakir of Balkh completed in 
336/947-8. Quite a number of fragments have been 
retrieved which can be ascribed to this work with 
some certainty. As far as we can judge from these 
remnants, it consisted of a series of aphorisms pre- 
dominantly of a moralistic nature and illustrated by 
the use of inserted anecdotes. If this description is 
correct, it would mean that the Afarinnáma prefi- 
gured a structural type on which most later works 
of secular or mystical didacticism were based. The 
first and perhaps most important instance of this is 
the Hadikat al-Hakika of Sanài [q.v.], usually regard- 
ed as the beginning of a long tradition of Süfi math- 
natis. The anecdotes in this work are very short and 
entirely subordinated to the theoretical contents they 
serve to exemplify. Although the poem has sometimes 
been described as an encyclopaedia of Süfism, the 
Hadika contains, in fact, besides mystical elements, a 
wide range of other themes such as philosophy, ethics, 
science and even panegyrics. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that diverging lines of development 
originate from this point in the history of the genre. 
On the one hand, the Makhzan al-asraér of Nizami, 
dealing mainly with secular ethics, is notwithstanding 
its different metre and the far more rigid composition, 
according to the statement of the poet himself 
written in competition with the work of Sana’i. Ou 
the other hand, *Attàr's Asrárnáma, built on the same 
principle, is entirely devoted to mysticism. In both 
works the narrative has become a fully elaborated 
element in its own right. Quite a different type of 
structure is revealed by the "*frame-story'' mathnawis 
of *Attàr [g.v.], the most famous of which are the 
Iláhinàma, the Mantfik al-tayr and the Musibatnáma 

Some of the mathnawis produced in this period 
cannot be classified into any of the three categories 
outlined above. Still to the Sàmànid period belongs 
the Danishnaéma of Hakim Maysari composed between 
367/978 and 370/981. It gives a popular exposition 
of medical theory and practice aud therefore hardly 
belongs to literature proper (cf. G. Lazard, Premiers 
poetes, i, 36 ff.). Metaphysical doctrines combined 
with ethical maxims and some amount of gnostic 
speculation are to be found in the Rawshand@indma of 
Násiri Khusraw, in which no anecdotes have been 
used. A number of short mathnawis has been ascribed 
to Saná?i, but only two of these can with certainty 
be regarded as authentic: Karnáma-i Balkhi contain- 
ing both eulogy and satire, the latter directed against 


some of the Süfis and poets of Ghazna, and Sayr al- 
“ibad ila’l-Ma‘ad depicting the gnostic's journey 
through the cosmos followed by a panegyry. To a 
similar type belongs the Hunarndma of Mukhtari. A 
very original work is the Tuhfat al-‘Irdkayn of 
Khakani. Conceived as the poetical journal of a 
pilgrimage, it contains a variety of other materials 
as well, out of which the repeated addresses to the 
sun deserve to be noted. 

Among the inany cultural achievements of the Sa- 
mánid period, the creation of a Persian prose litera- 
ture takes a very prominent place. Nearly all the 
works of this early time that have been handed down 
are non-artistic writings and cannot concern us here. 
Still, some information is available which points to 
the existence of a number of works in prose that, at 
least on account of their subject-matter, are relevant 
to literary history. To this group belong the prose 
versions of the epic of the kings, three of which are 
known to have existed although no more than the 
introduction to one of them, composed in 346/957 by 
Abü Mansür al-Ma*mari (or Mufammari), has been 
preserved. It is not quite certain whether the frag- 
ments dealing with the hero Garshàsp, cited in the 
Ta?rikh-i Sistan and attributed there to Abu 'l- 
Mu?ayyad of Balkh, have been taken from the 
Shàhnàina version of this prolific writer or from a 
separate ‘‘Book of Garshasp’’. Monographs of this last 
type were written about several heroes who play 
some role in the epic cycles. They have all disappear- 
ed, but to a large extent their contents have been 
transmitted by way of the numerous mathnawis of 
the same genre produced during the 5th-6th/11th-r2th 
centuries. In prose, heroic themes are further de- 
veloped in an extensive literature of popular novels. 
To the 6th/12th century belong the works of Abü 
Tahir Muhammad b. Hasan Tarsüsi (or Tartüsi). 
His Darabnama elaborates the legends about the 
last of the ancient Iranian kings with many fantastic 
details. It ends with a treatment of the history of 
Alexander, one of the favourite subjects of this 
narrative literature. Another novel of Tarsisi deals 
with a hero of Islamic times, Abt Muslim (cf. I. 
Mélikoff, dbu Muslim, le Porte-Hache du Khorassan, 
dans la tradition épique turco-iranienne, Paris 1962). 
The chivalrous romance Samak-i *Ayyár, which was 
originally written by Sadaka b. Abi 'l-Kàsim of 
Shiràz, but has only been preserved in a later version 
dated 585/1189, is entirely a work of fiction. 

An alternation between versions in prose and in 
verse is equally observable in the tradition of the 
Indian collections of fables and stories. For two of 
these there is evidence of Persian prose renderings 
in the Sàmànid period (Kalila wa Dimna, Sindibád- 
nama [gq.v.]). They have been replaced by later 
adaptations made with an intent to make these works 
more palatable to the literary taste of a later gen- 
eration. The principle of the frame-story, so char- 
acteristic of these Indian books, was borrowed for a 
Persian imitation in the Bakktiyarnama [q.v.], while 
the animal fable introduced by the Kalila wa Dimna 
was cultivated in the collection entitled Marzbannd- 
ma, which was originally composed in the Tabari 
dialect. [See further urkàva, ii]. 

_The fashion of embellishing prose by the applica- 
tion of rhymed and measured phrases was known al- 
ready from the early sth/11th century from the 
sayings attributed to the Sifi shaykh Abi Sa‘id b. 
Abi 'l-Khayr [g.v.] and, more particularly, from a 
string of risálas usually ascribed to Ansàri [q.v.] (cf. 
on the philological problems attached to these texts 
and their authenticity, G. Lazard, La langue des pius 
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anciens monuments, 111 Í.), of which the small collec- 
tion of prayers called Mwnadját has become quite 
celebrated. The style of Arabic prose, as it had 
developed in the time of the Büyids in the hands of 
such masters of the risala as Ibn *Abbaàd [qg.v.] and 
al-Hamadhani [q.v.], very much affected the style 
of elegant Persian prose. A clear instance of this 
influence is the introduction of the genre of the 
makama [q.v.] into Persian literature by the kagi 
Hamid al-Din of Balkh or Hamidi [g.v.] (d. 559/1164). 
One of the best examples of the sophisticated style 
of pre-Mongol times, still very much appreciated in 
present-day Iran, is the version of Kalila wa Dimna 
by Nasr Allah b. Muhammad [9.v.], a secretary to 
the late QGhaznavid Sultan Bahramshah, Other 
specimens of the style current among secretaries, 
theologians and men of learning and letters include 
pieces of official or personal correspondence preserved 
from the hands of several prominent men (e.g. the 
Fadá^l al-Anám by Mubammad al-Ghazàli, the 
correspondence between his brother ALmad al- 
Ghazali and ‘Ayn al-Kudat al-Hamadhani, and fur- 
ther the letters handed down from poets such as 
Sana’i, Khakani and Rashid-i Watwat). 

The characteristic traits of artistic prose are not 
confined to those works that can be classified as 
belles lettres in the strict sense of the term but occur 
in many works of a more “‘utilitarian’’ purpose as 
well. The same can be said of the art of narrative, 
whether of pointed anecdotes or of short stories. They 
are especially abundant in works of history and bio- 
graphy. It need not surprise, therefore, if a work like 
the T@rikhk of Bayhaki (q.v.] is reckoned among the 
masterpieces of early Persian prose. Even a listing 
of all the writings that in some way or the other are 
interesting from the aesthetic point of view would by 
far exceed the limits of this article. Only one group 
of prose-works cannot be left unmentioned here. In 
spite of great individual differences, these works 
share a common feature in that, as a kind of Fürsten- 
spiegel, they have been written for the instruction of 
those in power and they abundantly make use of 
anecdotes and tales functioning both as illustrative 
examples and as a means to enliven the theoretical 
exposition. To this group belong the Kabusnama by 
*Unsur al-Ma‘ali Kay- Kà?üs [q.v.) (d. 492/1098-9), the 
Cahar Makdla by Nizami ‘Aridi [g.v.] (d. about 
§60/1164-5), the Stydsatnadma by Nizam al-Mulk 
{g.v.] (d. 485/1092) and the Nasthat al-Muluk by al- 
Ghazàáli [g.v.] (d. 505/111). All these works were 
written in a comparatively sober style. 

Mainly on account of the relevance of its subject- 
matter to the study of certain themes of lyric poetry, 
mention should also be made of the Nawrüznàáma, a 
treatise on the origins and customs of the ancient 
Iranian New Year's festival. It contains, among 
other things, a reference to the ceremonial use of 
poetry at the Sasanian court and an account of the 
legendary origins of the cult of wine. The authorship 
of ‘Umar-i Khayyam [g.v.] is denied by most scholars. 

Apart from the wealth of narratives contained in 
such works as the commentaries on the Kur?àn, the 
biographies of prophets and Sifi saints, and mystical 
treatises, there is little in the religious prose litera- 
ture of the pre-Mongol period that needs to be men- 
tioned on account of its great artistic value. An ex- 
ception, however, should be made for the allegorical 
tales, describing the spiritual journey of the gnostic, 
by Shihab al-Din Yahya Suhrawardi [g.v.] (d. 587/ 
1191). Another famous mystic, Ahmad al-Ghazali 
(q.v.] (d. 520/1126), examined the psychology of 
love in a string of concise and subtle aphorisms 





entitled Sawánih. As it is presented in this work, 
the theory of love can be applied both to the earthly 
and to the mystical beloved. 

c. From the Mongol period to the rise of the Safawids 

(7th[13th-gth/15th centuries). 

The successive invasions of the Mongols, resulting 
in the founding of the empire of the llkhàáns, did 
not fail to affect the course of literary history just 
as it affected all other sections of Iranian society. 
The destruction of the great cities of Transoxania 
and Khuràsàn, the enormous loss of life, the sharp 
decline of the economy, the disappearance of dynastic 
centres, all brought to an end the predominance of the 
north-eastern provinces in the Islamic civilization 
of Iran that' had lasted for so many centuries. Not 
before the gth/15th century could these areas for a 
short while regain some of their old cultural import- 
ance under the reign of the Timürids. The shift of 
literary activity from the east to the western parts 
of the country, already in process from the middle 
of the 6th/12th century onwards, became definite as 
a result of these events, but it was no longer the north- 
western part that profited from this development. 
The Mongol Khàns, who established the centre of 
their rule in this area, assimilated far less easily 
to Persian culture than their Turkish predecessors. 
They were willing to accept and support those pro- 
ducts of Islamic civilization that they regarded as 
useful, such as historiography and the natural scien- 
ces, but never developed any taste for the aesthetic 
achievements of its literature. The few instances of 
patronage to poetry known from the court of the 
likhans did not emanate from the rulers themselves 
but from erudite high officials of Persian descent in 
their service, like the Djuwaynis [g.v.]. While the 
vocabulary of the great historians of this period was 
very much influenced by Mongol and Turkish (cf. 
G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente im 
Neupersischen, 4 vols., Wiesbaden 1963-71 and H. H. 
Zerinezade, Fars dilinde Azerbaydjan sósleri, Baku 
1962) the language or artistic literature shows 
hardly any trace of this. The kasida on an earthquake 
in Nishapir of Pir-i Baha-i Djaini, a deliberate 
attempt to introduce loanwords froin the language 
of the conquerors into the poetical idiom, is an isolated 
phenomenon (cf. V. Minorsky, Charisteria Orienta- 
Ha... loanni Rypka... hoc volumen sacrum, 
Prague 1956, 186-201; BSOAS, xviii/2 (1956), 262-78). 

In spite of all this, some of the greatest works of 
Persian literature were produced during these cen- 
turies. Favourable conditions for a continuation of 
the literary tradition were present in those parts of 
the country that had escaped from the devastations 
of Mongol warfare. For the first time, southern Iran, 
more specifically Shiraz, began to take part in the 
history of Persian poetry. A strong impulse was given 
by the arrival of many refugees, among whom the 
prominent theoretician of literature Shams-i Kays 
[g.v.] should be mentioned. New centres also arose 
outside the boundaries of Iran. The capital of the 
Saldjüks of Rüm, Konya, became the seat of a major 
school of mystical literature established there by 
immigrants. The cultivation of Persian letters on the 
Indian subcontinent became more and more inde- 
pendent after the foundation of the Sultanate of 
Dihli in 602/1206. 

In those days, however, poetry was no longer ex- 
clusively dependent on the economic and social sup- 
port provided by patronage. From the 5th/x1th cen- 
tury onwards, Sifism penetrated Persian literature 
just as it gradually permeated Persian society as a 
whole. As a social phenomenon, this meant that a new 
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public and a new environment had come into being 
which created a wider range of functions for the poet 
and his art. Poetry could serve to express the inef- 
fable experiences of the mystic through an ever more 
refined use of its symbolic language, or illuminate the 
subtleties of mystical doctrines from its vast resour- 
ces of narrative material and techniques. [t could 
also be used as a liturgical element in the “musical 
sessions” (sama‘, [g.v.]) of the Sufi circles. The tra- 
ditional place of the mamduk could be taken either 
by the spiritual leader (pir) or by a human manifes- 
tation or “witness” (shdhid) of the Eternal Beloved. 
For the poet who wanted to devote himself entirely 
to mysticism without any attachment to secular 
patronage, this new enviroument was provided by 
the communities cf mystics, out of which the Sifi 
fraternities (farikas) developed in the course of this 
period. The first uotable example of this withdrawal 
of poetry from the world is Farid al-Din ‘Attar, of 
whom no relation to any maecenas is known. 

The most striking resnlt of these developments to 
be noticed in literature is the sharp decline of the 
kagida as the main form of lyric poetry. To some 
extent this can be explained by the lack of interest 
in panegyrics shown by the chief court of the times. 
But the same trend can be observed at those courts 
where the traditions of courtly lyricism were con- 
tinued on similar lines as before. In many instances 
the ghazal, which had now become the favourite poe- 
tic form, seems to have taken over the panegyric func- 
tious of the kasida. 

The ubiquity of the ghazal in Persian literature 
between the 7th/13th and 12th/18th centuries tends to 
obscure the fact that the kasida never quite dis- 
appeared from the scene. At the beginuing of this 
period Sa*di (q.v ) of S3hiràz (d. 691/1292) cultivated the 
ode, which he largely used for religious and moral 
admonition on the lines of Nasir-i Khusraw and Sana’i. 
Apart from Salmàn-i Sàwadii [g.v.] (d. 778/1376), 
who glorified the Djalā’irids of Baghdad, in the 
gth/15th century Djaimi should also be mentioned 
as a prominent poet of the kasida. Most other poets 
also wrote at least some poetry in this form, although 
it is true that the production of kasidas during this 
period lags far behind that of the ghazal. 

In the main line of the history of lyric poetry two 
strains, which seem to be distinguished by the dif- 
ferent demands put upon the poets by their social en- 
vironment, became visible. One of these strains is 
the purely mystical ghazal which leaves no room for 
any ambiguity concerning its fundamental meaning. 
Its model was provided by the diwan of ‘Attar (see, 
for an analysis of his ghazals in comparison to those 
of the earlier Sana?i and the later Hafiz: H. Ritter, 
Oriens, xii (1959), 1-88). The foremost representative 
of this type of the ghazal after ‘Attar is Djalal al- 
Din [g.v.] Rümi (d. 672/1273), in Iran usually known 
as Mawlawi. His life as a spiritual leader and a 
poet in the community of mystics at Konya is the 
best documented instance of the entourage in which 
an uncompromisingly mystical literature could 
flourish. His immense collection of ghazals, the 
Kulliyyat-i Shams, is attributed by the poet himself 
to Shams al-Din al-Tabrizi as an act of identification 
with the person regarded as the sháhid. These poems 
are either expressions of mystical love, formulated 
under emotional stress without much care for formal 
perfection, or they serve to illuminate essential 
topics of mystical doctrine by means of a rich and 
Sometimes very original imagery. In spite of this 
idiosyncrasy of Mawlawi's poetry, it became in its 
turn a model for the literary tradition of the frater- 
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nity of the Mawlawiyya [q.v.], which was formed out 
of the spiritual community of Konya after his death. 
This is especially noticeable in the lyrical poetry of 
his son Sultan Walad [g.v.] (d. 712/1312) and his 
grand son Ulu ‘Arif Celebi (d. 719/1320). Another 
poet who cultivated this type of ghazal, though with 
a greater technical sophistication, was ‘Iraki [g.v.] 
(d. 688/1289). In the course of his eventful life he 
practised the way of life of the kalandar darwiskes, 
the traces of which can be found in his works, 

The second type of ghazal was cultivated by those 
poets who did not abstain from the established 
conventions of courtly poetry even if their works 
display the all-pervasive influence of Süfism. The 
double character of the ghazal-style, referred to 
above, is characteristic of this type. Although there 
are great differences in the intensity of mystical 
influence, some overtones of a transcendental con- 
notation can be noticed in nearly all erotic poetry 
written in this period. The Shirazi school is partic- 
ularly famous on account of the full development 
of this kind of ghazal. The oldest of the two great 
poets of the ghazal who flourished in this city was 
Sa‘di. His lifetime covered most of the 7th/13th 
century when Shiraz was ruled by the Salghurid 
Atabegs. Nearly all his ghazals are contained in 
three large collections, the Tayyibàt, the Badáyi* 
and the Khawátim. They show Sa*di's perfect mastery 
of all the themes connected with the ghazal as a 
genre as well as of their associative interplay. Mystical 
notes can be observed, but they are harmoniously 
fused with secular themes. His graceful style, which 
also pervades the other literary works of this very 
versatile author, influenced the idioin of Persian 
more than the work of any other writer. Among his 
contemporaries, the names should be mentioned of 
Imàmi of Haràt (d. 667/1268-9 or 676/1277-8) who 
attended the court of Kirman, Madjd al-Din Hamgar 
(d. 686/1287), a citizen of Shiraz, and Humàm al-Din 
[g.v.] of Tabriz (d. 714/1314), who glorified the mem- 
bers of the Djuwayni family. 

During the 8th/z4th century, Shiraz was in turn 
ruled by the Indjüs and by the Mugaífarids. The 
names of these two dynasties are forever connected 
with that of LHafiz [g.v.] (d. 792/1390), often nick- 
named Khwadja or Lisan al-Ghayb. He was much 
more a specialist of the ghazal than Sa‘di, as his not 
very extensive diwan contains only a few poems in 
other forms. Of these, the short mathnawi piece 
Sákinàma has acquired some celebrity. According to 
A. J. Arberry, Hafiz developed in the course of his 
career the refined art of the ghazal, as he inherited it 
from Sa‘di, by introducing the device of contra- 
puntal interaction of several themes within one single 
poem. Very often no more than a short allusion in 
one or two lines was applied to evoke, in the mind of 
the hearer who was familiar with the literary tra- 
dition, associations with a whole thematic complex. 
This technique was the essential novelty of Hafiz’s 
art (cf. BSOAS, xi (1943-6), 699-712; Fifty Poems of 
Hafiz, Cambridge 1953, 28 ff.). The most character- 
istic themes he employed—e.g. the cult of wine, the 
tavern, the cup-bearer, the pir-i mughán who reveals 
esoteric wisdom from the cup of Djamshld (djam-1 
Djam), the disdain of the antinomian mystic for the 
hypocritical piety of the ascetic, showing itself in a 
provocative playing with non-Islamic religious sym- 
bols—were derived from such traditional topics of 
Arabic and Persian literature as the khamriyyát, the 
kalandariyyat and the kufriyyat. Outstanding features 
of the style of Hafiz are also his frequent use of 
ambiguity (ham) and his irony. In spite of his pre- 
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dilection for mystical subjects, several of his ghazals 
have proved to be designed as panegyric poems. 

There were several other prominent poets of the 
ghazal in the time of Hafiz: *Ubayd-i Zàkàni (q.v.] 
(d. 772/1371), more renowned as a satirist, left a 
sinall but exquisite collection of lyrics. He shows a 
preference for short poems usually of seven lines, a 
trait also observable with Kaméal-i Khudjandi [q.v.) 
(d. probably 803/1400-1). The ghazals of Kh¥adji-i 
Kirinani[g.v.] (d. 753/1352 or 762/1361) and Salman-i 
Sàwadji are of particular importance on account of 
the influence they exerted on Hafiz, as has been 
acknowledged by the poet hünself. 

In the early oth/1sth century, the unambiguously 
mystical ghazal is cultivated again by Mubanimad 
Shirin Maghribi [q.v.] (d. 809/1406-7). By this time 
the poetical symbolism of the geure had been reduced 
to a system of fixed emblems denoting elements of the 


pantheistic philosophy of Ibn al-‘Arabi [g.v.], which ' 


had become predominant in Persian mystical thought. 
They lend themselves quite easily to a more or less 
1nechanical interpretation, as often applied in ccm- 
mentaries or other essays on the allegorical language 
of Süfi poetry. Of a quite similar nature is the poetry 
of Shàh Ni*mat Allàh [g.v.] of Kirmàn (d. 834/1431), 
the founder of one of the most important Süfi orders 
of Iran, and of Shàh kàsim al-Anwaàr [q.v.] (d. 837/ 
1433:4), who also wrote some poetry iu Turkish and 
in the Gilaki dialect. 

The first sign of a revival of Persian letters in 
Khurásàn was the literary activity at the local courts 
that asserted themselves during the interval between 
the decline of the llkhànid einpire and the rise of 
Timür: the Shifite Sarbadàrs of Sabzawàr and the 
Kurts of Haràt. This short period produced a notable 
poet in Ibn-i Yainin (g.v.] (d. 769/1368), who together 
with Anwari, is reckoned among the best writers of 
the fragmentary poem (kiffa). The old traditions of 
courtly poetry were more completely restored in the 
times of the Timürids of the gth/15th century. The 
wide range of cultural activities being cultivated in 
this period, as well as the active interest shown by 
several princes of the Timürid house, are very re- 
miniscent of the European renaissance. As far as 
literature is concerned, the flowering of all the visual 
arts connected with the production of manuscripts 
(calligraphy, miniature-painting, bookbinding) and 
philological projects such as the redaction of the 
Sháhnáma, usually attributed to the prince Bayson- 
ghor [g.v.], should be mentioned in this connection. 
The main trait of literature itself is its classicist 
attitude. The Timürid writers apply themselves to an 
ever more refined use of the transmitted forins and 
genres without adding much new to it. Some amount 
of novelty may; however, be granted to a genre of a 
rather bizarre kind introduced by Bushak [g.v.] 
(first half of the gth/15th century) of Shiraz, who 
wrote a number of literary parodies on famous 
poets using culinary themes in his Diwán-i Affima. 
On the same lines hari of Yazd (prob. 2nd. half of 
the gth/15th century) composed a series of parodies 
based on terms current in the craft of the tailor 
(Diwan-i Albisa). Other rhetorical devices like the 
enigma (mu‘ammd) and topical verses such as the 
chronogram  (fa?rikh) enjoyed a great popul- 
arity. 

The most splendid centre of Timürid culture was 
Harat during the reign of Sultan Husayn [q.v.] 
Baykara (873/1469-911/1506). Two great personali- 
ties dominated the literary scene of this court. 
* Ali-Shir Nawài (g.v.) (d. 906/1501), counsellor of the 
sultan and himself a patron of literature, wrote some 


Persian poetry under the pen-name Fàni but his main 
significance lies in the many works he composed in the 
eastern-Turkish literary language, known as Cagha- 
tay. In addition to a great number of non-artistic 
writings, they comprehended the complete range of 
literary forms current in Persian poetry. In this way 
Nawa’i created a series of classical models for the 
Turkish literature of subsequent ages, both in Central 
Asia and in the Ottoman empire [see further TURKs- 
LITERATURE]. Closely associated with Nawà?i was the 
Persian poet and Süfi shaykkh Djàmi [q.v.) (d. 898/ 
1492), whose productivity and versatility were even 
greater than those of his patron. He has often been 
called the last classical poet of Persian literature, a 
qualification based on the presuinption that with 
the rise of the Safawids a period of decadence began, 
lasting for nearly three centuries. But it is true that 
the works of Djàmi can be regarded as a vast sumina- 
ry of the entire mediaeval literature of Iran, com- 
prising both its courtly and its mystical traditions. 
His lyrical work has been collected in three volumes, 
the first containing the poetry of his youth (Fatihat 
al-Shabab), the second that of his middle age (Wasifat 
al-‘Ikd) and the third the production of his later days 
(Ahatimat al-Hayat). With this arrangement he imi- 
tated the Indian poet Amir Khusraw [g.v.] (d. 
725/1325) who, together with Sa‘di and Kamiél-i 
Khudjandi, also provided inodels for his ghazals. 
Other ghazal-poets of the Timürid period worthy of 
note are Kátibi [q.v.] of Turshiz (d. 838/1434-5) and 
Amir Shahi of Sabzawar (d. 857/1453). 

In the mathnawi-literature of the post-Mongol 
period, the five poems of Nigàmi, joined by a later 
tradition into an artificial unity known as the 
Khamsa [q.v.], had become a conventional model that 
constituted an irresistible challenge to numerous 
poets both in Persian and in Turkish literature. The 
first of the long line of imitators was Amir Khusraw. 
He kept himself strictly to the scheme of Nizami, 
reproducing most of its structural features, but show- 
ed his originality by laying special emphasis on certain 
elements of the stories or by choosing new subsidiary 
tales in Hasht Bihisht, his imitation of Haft Paykar. 
The Khamsa of Ixh“’adja Kirmani deviates much 
farther from the original pattern. It comprises two 
romantic epics with new stories (Hwumáy u Humáyün, 
Nawruz u Gul) as well as three didactical poems of a 
mystical and ethical nature. Djami enlarged the 
scheme to seven poems in his Haft Awrang. ‘The most 
celebrated of these is his version of Yusuf u Zalikha 
in which the Kur?anic story has been elaborated into 
an extensive allegory. Another of his new subjects 
is the philosophical novel Saliman u Absāl. Many 
poets readapted only single poems of the Nizamian 
cauon. The Layld u Madjnin of Maktabi of Shiraz, 
written in 895/1489-90, one of the most successful 
instances among the works of this kind. (A full list 
of the known imitators of the Khamsa has been 
compiled by H. Ethé, Gr. I. Ph., ii, 245-8; see also 
the following works on the tradition of the individual 
poems, usually dealing with the Turkish versions 
as well: (1) on Makhzan al-Astár—E. E. Bertel's, 
Izbrannie Trudi. Nizami i Fusuli, Moscow 1962, 
204-14. (2) on Layla u Madjnaén—H. Arash, Térk 
Dili Araştırmaları Yulligt, Belleten 1958, 17-39; 
A.-S. Levend, Arap, Fars ve Ttirk Edebiyatlarinda 
Leylâ ve Mecnun hikâyesi, Ankara 1959; E. E. 
Bertel's, op. cit., 275-313. (3) on Khusraw u Shirīin— 
H. W. Duda, Ferhad und Shirin. Die literarische Ge- 
schichte eines persischen Sagenstoffes, Prague 1933; 
G. Y. Aliyev, Legenda o Khosrove + Shirin v litera- 
turakh narodov Vostoka, Moscow r960. (4) on Haft 
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Paykar—Hikmet T. llaydin, Behram-i Gür men- 
kabeleri, Türkiyat Mecmuasi, v (1935) 275-90. (5) 
On Iskandarnama—E. E. Bertel's Roman ob Alek- 
dandre i ego glavnie versi na Vostoke, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1949, reprinted in Izbrannie Trudi. Navoi 
1 Diami, Moscow 1965, 283-413). 

In spite of the overwhelming influence of these 
models, new ways were also sought for the further 
development of epic literature in the mathnawi form. 
Amir Khusraw introduced items taken from contem- 
porary history, either romances or glorious events 
in the reigns of the sultans of Dihli. This example 
was followed by Salman-i Sawadji in his Firdknama, 
whereas the Diamskid u Kh’arshid of the same author 
is in its outline related to Khusraw « Shirin of Ni- 
zàmi. An important new development was also the 
growing tendency to allegorize the courtly romance. 
In analogy to the semantic transformation that had 
been applied to the themes and images of the ghazal, 
the plots and characters of epic literature could equal- 
ly be exploited for an allegorical representation 
of mystical ideas, such as the relationship of the 
mystic and his transcendental Beloved, or the puri- 
fication of the human soul in the course of its journey 
through the cosmos. It is difficult to assess when 
and where the transformation of a particular nar- 
rative theme has actually taken place. The process 
affected old favourite tales of Persian literature like 
Laylé,w Madjnin and Ytsuf w Zalikhá. But new 
protagonists acting according to more or less stereo- 
typed plots were introduced as well. This allegorical 
fashion became particularly prominent during the 
Timirid period, although a forerunner can already 
be found in *Assàr (q.v.] (d. 779/1377-8 or 784/1382-3), 
who attended the court of the Djalà?irid Sultan 
Uways. A very influential writer, at least as far as 
the history of Persian literature outside Iran is 
concerned, was Fattàbi (q.v.] (d. 852 or 853/1448-50), 
in whose main work, Dastür-i *Ushshák, the prota- 
gonists are the abstract concepts Beauty (Husn) and 
Heart (Dil). ‘Arifi of Harat (d. ca, 853/1449) con- 
strued his Hálnáma or Güy « Cawgàn on symbols 
provided by the game of polo a: well as on the equally 
conventional theme of the king and the beggar. To 
this last feature of his work refers the title of an 
imitation by Hilàli [g.v.] (d. 936/1529-30), Shah u 
Gada. The theme of the candle and the moth, another 
commonplace of mystical lyrics, was treated by 
Ahli of Shiraz (d. 942/1535-6) in his Sham‘ « Parwáná. 

The history of the mystic mathnawi after the Mon- 
gol invasion opens with the Mathnawi-1 Ma‘nawi of 
Djalal al-Din Rimi, the most impressive work of its 
kind. It is especially renowned for the riches of its 
narratives, the complicated style of its composition, 
consisting of an endless associative concatenation of 
primary and secondary tales, and for the kaleidosco- 
pical structure of its ideological contents. The doc- 
trinal background of this great work, by traditional 
commentators usually identified with the pantheism 
of Ibn al-*Arabi [q.v.], is far from being fully under- 
stood. The poet consciously attached himself to the 
tradition of Sanà?i and ‘Attar. Together these three 
poets had a very great impact on the subsequent gen- 
erations of mystical poets and writers, but it is not 
possible to survey completely those compositions 
which develop one aspect or another of their works 
since only a few have been published. (See for the 
most complete survey: H. Ethé, Gr. I.Ph., ii, 298-301). 

The earliest follower of Mawlawi’s work was his 
son Sultan Walad who explained the meaning of his 
father’s works in a series of mathnawis giving at the 
same time invaluable information about his life. 


Among these poems the Waladnáma is the most cele- 
brated. In the *Ushskáknáma of *Iráki, characterized 
by the insertion of ghazals, the theme of mystical love 
is elaborated. The topic of the Misbdaf al-arwah is the 
visionary journey of the mystic through the cosmos. 
The authorship of this interesting work is uncertain. 
Old manuscripts attribute it either to the well-known 
Süfi shaykh, Awhad al-Din Kirmàni, or to a certain 
Shanis al-Din Muhammad Bardsiri Kirmàni (cf. the 
edition by Badi‘ al-Zaman Furtizanfar, Tehran 1349 
sh.). A pupil of the former, Awhadi [(q.v.] (d. 738/ 
1337-8), wrote his once very popular Djám-i Djam 
as an imitation of Sana'i's Hadika. Its more ethical 
than mystical spirit is also reminiscent of another 
masterpiece of the didactic mathnawi, the Büstán of 
Sa‘di. Written almost simultaneously with Rimi’s 
Mathnawi, with all the brilliance and clarity of the 
style of Sa‘di, the Béstan certainly surpassed the 
latter’s celebrity, but nowhere does it even approach 
Rümi's depth of thought. Although some of its chap- 
ters deal with mystical topics, on the whole the work 
seems to be designed for little more than elegantly 
presented moral admonition. From the 8th/14th cen- 
tury three other writers of mystical mathnawis are 
worthy of note: Husayni Sadat [¢.v.} (d. after 729/ 
1328), ‘Imad al-Din Fakih, a contemporary of 
Hafiz, (d. 773/1371), and Mabmüd-i Shabistari (q.v.] 
(d. about 720/1320-1). The last mentioned wrote 
Gwulshán-i Ráz, which among other things contains 
an explanation of the symbolic language of Süfi 
poetry. 

An interesting personality, standing more or less 
aside from the trodden paths of Persian literature, 
is Nizàri [q.v.] (d. 720/1321). Being an Ismátili, he 
incurred the condemnation of orthodox critics which 
the vehement sarcasm often displayed in his works 
did nothing to prevent. He wrote three mathnawis: 
a love-story, Azhar u Maghar, a short but highly 
original parody on the customary didacticism, 
Dastirnadma, and a versified book of travel, Safar- 
nama, 

Among the prose-works produced in these cen- 
turies, again a work by Sa*di, Gulistán, stands out as 
the most perfect example of classical Persian style for 
which ít serves as a textbook up to the present day. 
It treats of much the same subjects as the Büstan 
but presents them in a more entertaining form. The 
anecdotes are told in a terse, rhythmic prose some- 
times approaching the metrical patterns of poetry. 
The poet's moralising reflections upon the narratives 
are mostly put into the form of Persian or Arabic 
poetical fragments. Like so many other great works 
of Persian literature, it very soon became a model 
that was a copied by a long row of imitators. One of 
these was Djàmi, in whose Baháristán even more 
room is given to poetry than in Sa‘di’s work. The 
stylistic type of the Gulistdn was the target of parody 
in some of the best works of *Ubayd-i Zàkàni, by far 
the greatest satirist Iran has ever produced (A kk- 
lak al- Ashraf, Rishnama); (see also HIDJA‘, ii]. 

The tendency towards an ever more prolix rhetor- 
ical embellishment of Persian prose came to its full 
strength in Mongol times and continued to dominate 
the style of prose-writing for several centuries to 
come. It gave most works on history, the sciences, 
ethics, religion and other scholarly subjects the 
appearance of artistic writings. The Tarikh of 
Wassaf [q.v.] (d. 735/1334), the last of the great 
historians of the Ilkhans, has become proverbial for 
this extremely florid style. Another work that set 
the pace in the use of a literary idiom inflated with 
Arabic words was the Anwár-i Suhayl, another 
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version of the Kalila wa Dimna written by Husayn 
Wàigi Kashifi [see xAsuiri] (d. 910/1504-5), a very 
prolific and versatile author attending the Timürid 
court of Harat. 

d. From the rise of the Safawids to the late Kadjar 

period (beginning 10th|16th-end. 1 3th|19th centuries). 

The establishment of the Safawid state in Iran was 
not merely a political event. Through the introduction 
of Imami Shi‘ism [see ITHNA ‘ASHARIYYA] as the 
official religion of Iran, radically new conditions 
were created which were not very favourable to the 
flourishing of literature. Especially during the 1oth/ 
16th century neither the theocratic rulers nor the 
powerful Shi'ite clergy, which had acquired a great 
influence on official policy, were particularly interest- 
ed in the traditional court literature. The cultivation 
of religious poetry was, ou the other hand, greatly 
encouraged. The founder of the dynasty, Shàh 
{sma‘il (g.v.], was himself a writer of Turkish poems, 
in which he expressed ideas related to the doctrines of 
extreme Shi'ite sects. As soon as religious policy was 
firmly in the hand of the Imami ‘u/ama?, deviations 
of this kind were uo longer possible. The themes of 
Safawid religious poetry were mainly taken from the 
stories about the martyrdom of the imams. Devotion 
to the ‘Alid family is very often expressed in pre- 
Safawid literature as well. It can even be found with 
authors whose Sunni persuasion is beyond doubt. At 
least from the Büyid period onwards, the Shi‘ite 
ccmmunities in Iran had tried to win more support 
by sending around the bazaars popular reciters of 
poems on the *virtues" of *Ali (;jmanákibkhwanán, 
manakibiyyan) who made use of the works of Shi‘ite 
poets like Kiwimi of Rayy (6th/1zth century). 
‘These texts were mainly kasidas (cf. Dh. Safa, 
Ta’rikh, ii’, 192 ff.). A. Shiite epic, modelled on the 
style of the Sháhnáma, was introduced by Mu- 
bammad b. Husàm (d. 875/1470) with his mathnawi, 
Kháwarán-(or Khaàwar-)nàma [see further HAMÁsA, 
ii]. Another work of the Timürid period, the collection 
of tales about the holy martyrs, Rawdat al-Shuhada?, 
written in artistic prose by Muhammad W<A‘iz-i 
KAshifi [g.v.], was used as a textbook for the Muhar- 
ram celebrations and even leut its name to the func- 
tion of a reciter of religious poetry, the rawdakh"àn. 

The most important Şafawid poet of this genre 
was Muhtasham [g.v.] of Kāshān (d. 996/1587-8). He 
is especially famous on account of a marthiya on 
the holy martyrs known as the kaft-band, t.e., a 
poem consisting of twelve seven-line stanzas. The 
kasida was also used for this kind of elegy. Mathnawis 
on the imams were composed by Hayrati (d. 961/ 
1553-4 Or 970/1562-3) and by Farigh of Gilan who 
wrote his work in 1000/1591-3 to celebrate the con- 
quest of Gilan by Shah ‘Abbas I. There was, in fact, 
a subtle connexion between the praise of the *Alid 
family and the glorification of the dynasty, as the 
Safawids regarded themselves as descendants of the 
imams, Shi‘ite literature both in poetry and prose 
continued to be extremely popular till the present 
day. It has a solid base in religious sentiment as well 
as in the demand for liturgical texts to be used on 
various occasions. 

The propagation of Shi‘ite traditions and doctrines 
among the population of Iran could not be achieved 
by means of poetry alone. While the learned theolog- 
ical works continued to be written in Arabic, there 
was a growing need for works of a more popular kind 
in Persian on the different branches of religious 
science. A number of theologians set themselves this 
task. The comparatively simple style they used fa- 
vourably contrasts with the verbosity still current in 


the literary prose of this period. Notable among these 
writers were Muhammad Bahà? al-Din al-‘Amili or 
Shaykh-i Bahà?i [see AL-fAMILi] (d. 1031/1622), who 
should also be mentioned on account of his Persian 
poetry, and Muhammad Bāķir al-Madijlisi [g.v.] (d. 
1111/1699-1700). 

Süfism as a form of religious life was declining 
in Safawid times as a result of the enmity of the 
religious leaders, which sometimes took the form of 
actual persecution. As mysticism and poetry had be- 
come very closely connected during the preceding 
centuries, this could not but unfavourably affect 
literary production. Yet the mystical strain could 
never be deleted entirely from Persian poetry. It is 
particularly evident in the poetical works of the 
members of the flourishing school of philosophy 
founded by Mulla Sadra of Shiraz, e.g. Mubsin-i 
Fayd of Kashan (d. 1090/1679), Mir Abu "'l-I£àasim 
Findariski (d. ca. 1050/1640-1) and the teacher of 
Mulla Sadra, Mir Muhammad Bakir-i Damad [see 
AL-DAMAD] (d. 1040/1630). The poet Sahadbi of 
Astarabad (d. 1010/1601-2), who spent most of his 
life at the holy shriue of Nadjaf, expressed pantheistic 
mysticism in a diwan which consisted almost entirely 
of quatrains. 

Secular poetry sutfered not only from the changes 
in the intellectual atmosphere but also from political 
changes. The disappearance of local courts reduced 
the market for the professional poet to one dynastic 
centre. Apart from the successive residences of the 
Safawids, only Shiraz remained as an important lit- 
erary centre, Yet there was a great deal of continuity 
with the preceding Timürid period. Just like the 
painters of the school of Bihzàd [q.v.], the poets 
travelled to the west as soon as the new power had 
established itself there. That the royal family was 
not completely averse to court poetry is shown by 
Sàm Mirzà (d. 974/1566-7), a son of Shàh Ismá*il I, 
who described the history of poetry during the first 
half-century of Safawid rule in his tadhkira, Twuhfa-i 
Sami. Even the court of Shah Ismà*'il had its eu- 
comiast in Umidi (d. 935/1519). The genre of shahrá- 
shüb poems on the young artisans of a particular city 
was revived by Lisàni (d. 940/1533-4). It became a 
great fashion both with the Persian poets of his time 
and with the contemporary Ottoman poets (e.g. 
Medihi [q.v.]). The historical connection between these 
two schools is still uncertain. Another favourite topic 
was short poems on a single dramatic incident, under 
the heading “kadā u kadar’. Some scholars have in- 
terpreted these genres as indications of a growing 
tendency towards realism in poetry (cf. J. Rypka, 
History, 296). 

During the long reign of Tahmaàsp I (930/1524-984/ 
1576) courtly poetry gradually regained more ground. 
Wabhshi (q.v.] of Bàfk (d. 991/1583) excelled in the 
didactic and romantic mathnawi as well as in strophe 
poems. Even Mubtasham did not shun panegyrism 
and Hayrati combined his religious art with satire. 

To the most ambitious young talents, however, 
Iran did not offer sufficient opportunities for a litera- 
ry career. Far better prospects offered themselves on 
the Indian subcontinent where the Mughal emperors 
resumed the splendid cultural traditions of their Ti- 
mürid ancestors. From the second half of the roth/ 
16th century onwards, an increasing number of 
Persian poets went to India and gave there a new 
impulse to the tradition of Indo-Persian letters. The 
most decisive literary development of the Safawid 
period is connected with this migration of poets: the 
emergence of a new poetical style which in modern 
criticism has received the name Sabk-i Hindi [q.v.]. 


This Indian style, the main characteristics of which 
have been sketched above in the section on the 
periodization of Persian literature, distinguishes itself 
markedly from the earlier poetical styles. The causes 
of this greater amount of independence from the 
established literary canons have been sought in 
changes in the social conditions (A. Mirzoev) or in a 
relaxation of critical attention to the work of the 
poets especially in Safawid Iran (A. Bausani). Under 
the influence of the negative verdict given almost 
unanimously by neoclassicist literarv critics since the 
12th/18th century, the characteristics of this style 
have for a long time been regarded as symptoins of a 
general poetical decadence. The rich imagery and the 
often highly original use of metaphors in the poems in- 
fluenced by the Indian style has only quite recently 
beccme more appreciated. There is still a great deal 
of uncertainty about the actual beginnings of this 
new stylistic trend. Traditionallv, an important role 
as an initiator is assigned to Bábà Fighàni [g.v.] (d. 
925/1519), a poet of the ghazal continuing the style 
of Hafiz who attended the court of the Ak Koyunlu in 
Tabriz. It is certain, anyhow, that from the second 
half of the roth/16th century onwards its charac- 
teristics can be detected almost everywhere in Persian 
poetry. The works of *Urfi [g.v.] of Shiraz (d. 999/ 
1590-1), one of the earliest poets who went to India, 
and of his patron at the court of Akbar, Faydi 
[q.v.] (d. 1004/1595), although their renown was 
much greater in Indo-Persian and Turkish literature 
than in Iran, were very influential. Many of the 
prominent representatives of this style were Iranian 
by birth but made their literary careers at Indian 
courts (e.g. Naziri of Nishapir (d. 1021/1612-3), 
Zuhüri [g.v.] of Khudjand (d. 1024/1615), Talib of 
Amul (d. 1036/1626-7), Abii Talib Kalim of Hamadan 
(d. 1061/1651)). The Safawid poets who remained in 
Tran, or returned there after a stay in India, applied 
the devices of the Indian style as well but generally 
with a great deal of moderation. By far the most 
talented among them was Sàá'ib [q.v] of Tabriz 
(d. 1088/1677-8). Other notable poets in Iran during 
the r1th/17th century were Zulàli [q.v.] (d. 1024/1615), 
who wrote the Sab* sayyára, a set of seven didactic 
and romantic mathnawis, Fasihi-i Ansari of Harat (d. 
1046/1636-7), Djalāl-i Asir (d. 1049/1639-40 or 
1069/1658-9), who was famous as a “drunken” 
(rind) poet, and Nazim of Harat (d. 1080/1670). Some 
independence from the current literary fashion was 
shown bv Shifa^i (d. 1037/1628), the physician of 
Shih ‘Abbas I, who wrote satires as well as mathnawis 
in the style of Sana>i and Khak4ni. 

The Safawid period did not produce any artistic 
prose work of great value. Mention might be made of 
Lat@if al-tawaif, a collection of anecdotes about the 
various social classes by Safi [g.v.] (d. 939/1532-3), 
the son of Husayn-i WaA‘iz-i Kashifi. A typical man 
of letters of this time was also Kashif-i Kumayt [q.v.]. 
Much more fertile in this respect was again Indo- 
Persian literature. Already in the 8th/14th century 
it had produced a major work in the Tüfináma of 
Diy3? al-Din Nakhshabi [g.v.] which was adapted in 
this period by Muhammad Kàdiri. The interaction of 
Hinduism and Islam in the culture of the Mughal em- 
pire resulted in translations of the classical works 
of Sankrit literature, Mahabharata and Ramdyana, as 
well as in the religious writings of Dara Shukéh [g.v.]. 
The poet Zuhüri achieved fame with a series of short 
sketches written in a highly affected torm of prose. 
The poor state of Iran during the first few decades 
of the 12th/18th century, the time of the Afghàn in- 
vasion and the subsequent downfall of the Safawid 
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dynasty, is reflected in the Tadhkirat al-ahwal or 
Ta?rikh-i Hazin, a book of memoirs by Shaykh *Ali 
Hazin [q.v.] (d. 1180/1766-7). Under the rule of Nàdir 
Shàh national pride was restored in Iran, which 
Showed itself in a flowering of panegyrism on the 
great conqueror. The leading man of letters was 
Mahdi Khan [4.v.], secretary as well as historiographer 
to Nadir. He used the bombastic style of Wassaf in 
his main work, Durra-i Nadiri, but wrote his various 
other works in a much simpler fashion. 

About the middle of the 12th/18th century a new 
School of poetry asserted itself in Isfahan and Shiraz. 
The poets of this school, headed by Mushtàk (d. 1171/ 
1757-8) and Shu‘la (d. 1160/1747), turned their backs 
on the Indian style and proclaimed a literary return 
(ba@zgasht-i adabi) to the more harmonious standards 
of the earlier styles. They looked, for the models of 
their poems, to the diwans of the great poets of the 
pre-Mongol period. The kastda was restored to its 
former prominence as a poetical form. This movement 
very soon dominated the literary scene and its aes- 
thetic ideals have governed traditional poetry in Iran 
up to the present dav. (See further M. T. Bahar, 
Bázgasht-i adabi, in Armaghdan, xiii-xiv (1311-2 sh.), 
passim; idem, Sabkshinási, iii, 318 f.; J. Rypka, 
History, 306-8). 

To the first generation of neo-classicist poets be- 
longed Muhammad ‘Ashik (d. rr81/1767-8), Hátif 
{g.v.] (d. 1198/1783), Shihabi of Turshiz (d. 1215/ 
1800-1) and Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adhar (d. r195/1780-1), 
the author of the tadhkira Atashkade, a first-hand 
source on the bazgasht-movement. After the founding 
of the Kadjar dynasty, Fath ‘Ali Shah (reigned 
1212/1797-1250/1834) tried to revive the ancient 
traditions of the royal maecenate at his court in 
Tehran. The centre of the circle of poets gathered 
here, who all emulated the classics, was Sabà [q.v.] 
(d. 1238/1822-3). He was highly appreciated in his 
own days on account of his panegyric kasidas and of 
his mathnawi, Shàhansháhnáma, picturing the con- 
temporary wars with Russia in the style of the old 
heroic epic. Worthy of note are also Sabáhi Bidguli 
(d. 1218/1803), Sahàb (d. 1222/1807-8), Midjmar (d. 
1225/1810) and Nashat (d. 1244/1828-9). A peculiarity 
of this period was the formation of small literary 
societies (andjumans) [see DjAM'ivva]. In the next 
generation the cultivation of classicism reached its 
richest development in the work of Kà?àni [q.v.] 
(d. 1270/1854), a virtuoso of the poetical language. 
He showed, however, his awareness of the reality 
of his time in satirical poems and in his prose-work, 
Kitab-i parishan. Ka?4ni was the first Persian poet 
who had some knowledge of European languages. 

The tradition of the mystical ghazal was resumed 
by Furüghi ([g.v.] (d. 1271/1857-8) of Bistam, who al- 
so used the pen-name Miskin. A remarkable person- 
ality was Yaghmà [q.v.] (d. 1276/1859) of Djandak. 
He lived both as a darwish and as a panegyrist of 
the Kadjar ccurt while he was at the same time a 
tedoubted satirist. His independent frame of mind 
showed itself in the invention of a new type of religi- 
ous elegy in a style related to popular songs, known 
as nawha-i sinazan. An interesting trait of his use 
of the language is the puristic effort to replace 
Arabic words by Iranian equivalents. Several poets 
of this century founded literary dynasties as their 
sons continued to work on the same lines as their 
fathers. Besides Saba and Yaghm4, a famous in- 
stance of this is the family of Wisàl [q.v.] (d. 1262/ 
1846), a learned poet living in Shiraz. 

During the last period of the unchallenged rule of 
classical poetry, the long reign of Nasir al-Din Shah 
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(1848-96), the institution of the encomiast of the 
court was already declining. Only a few names are 
worthy of mention: the religious poet Surüsh (d. 
1285/1868), Huma (d. 1290/1873-4), a poet of the 
ghazal, and the mystic Shaybàni [q.v.] (d. 1308/1890), 
in whese pessimistic lyrics an element of social 
criticism cen be noticed. Minor poets, who distin- 
guished themselves in other fields of literary activity 
or in public life, were the historian Muhammad Taki 
Siphir [q.v.] (d. 1297/1880) and Rida Kuli Khàn [q.v.] 
(d. 1288/1871). The latter, who used Hidáyat as his 
poetical name, was the leading literator of his time. 
He wrote a number of authoritative works on politi- 
cal, literary and religious history as well as a lexicon. 
The Madjma‘ al-Fusaha?, the last great ladhkira of 
the old style, in which most of the materials on 
literary history contained in earlier works of this 
kind was compiled, became particularly famous. 

e. Modern literature (19th-20th centuries). 

The impact of western civilization, which began 
to affect life in Iran in the course of the roth century, 
did not leave its solid literary tradition untouched. 
The ancient structure of Persian literature was at- 
tacked by the forces of change from several sides. 
Political developments put an end to the system of 
court poetry and caused a fundamental change in 
the attitude of the poet towards his art. The modern 
poet, whether he continued to work on traditional 
lines or not, could no longer make a living out of 
poetry. He had become, in a certain sense, an amateur 
who composed his poems on his own account. This 
led, on the one hand, to a much greater involvement 
of literature in the political and social vicissitudes 
of the nation, on the other, to a more individual form 
of poetical expression, the models of which were 
provided by European literature. New concepts like 
nationalism, democracy and social justice demanded 
the attention of the modern intellectual. The earliest 
poets of the modern period who, during the struggle 
for the Iranian constitution [see IRAN, HISTORY], 
had to express these ideas with some urgency, could 
only make use of the classical forms of poetry, which 
proved to possess a remarkable adaptability. Even- 
tually, however, the formal system could not remain 
unchallenged. Especially in poetry a long battle was 
waged on the question whether it was permissible to 
evolve a new type of poetry (shi‘r-1 naw) through ex- 
periments with prosody, or even to use entirely free 
verse (shi‘r-i àzád), or not. In this struggle the 
classical style of poetry was shown to have deep roots 
in Iranian culture. Perhaps the most important 
formal innovation was the emergence of a genuine 
prose literature based on the forms of the novel and 
the short story, which were borrowed from modern 
European literature. 

While the actual birth of the modern literature of 
Iran took place during the turbulent years between 
1890 and the beginning of the First World War, the 
process leading up to fundamental changes started 
early in the Kadjar period. Simultaneously with the 
classicist renaissance at the court of Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
a much more progressive attitude could be observed 
in the entourage of ‘Abbas Mirza [q.v.], the heir-ap- 
parent and governor of Adharbaydjan. Confronted 
with the necessity of military reform on account of 
successive defeats in the wars with Russia, several 
measures were taken which proved to be of great 
consequence to the future course of cultural life in 
Iran. For the first time students were sent to Russia 
and Western Europe. One of their tasks was to study 
typographical techniques. A printing-press was found- 
ed in Tabriz in 1816-7. Very soon typography (capi- 
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surbi) was replaced by lithography (cép-i sangi), 
which remained the principal form of printing during 
most of the 19th century. In 1834 the first Iranian 
newspaper was published in Tehran, the Rüsnáma-i 
akhbár-i waká yi* which had only a limited circulation. 
A more direct influence on literature was exerted by 
the efforts to simplify the style of official correspon- 
dence, a good example of which was given by Abu 
*]-Kàsim Farahàni (1799-1835), better known by his 
title Ka?im-makam [q.v.], i.e, deputy-minister of 
‘Abbas Mirza 

A second episode of cultural modernization was 
the short term of office of Mirzi Taki Khan [q.v.], 
also known as Amir-i Kabir or Amir-i Nizam, as 
prime-minister of the young Nasir al-Din Shah. It 
ended abrubtly with the execution of the Amir-i 
Kabir in 1852. The publishing of a newspaper was 
resumed in 1851 (Riznadma-i wakayi‘-i tttifakiyya, 
in 1860 renamed Raznama-i dawlat-i «aliyya-i Irán). 
In the following decades the number of periodicals 
rapidly increased. Although they were all more or 
less mouthpieces of the government, they helped to 
spread new ideas through the information they provi- 
ded about the world outside Iran. During the last few 
decades of the century political emigrants spread 
pan-Islamic or liberal ideas in a number of papers 
published in Istanbul, Cairo, Calcutta and London. 
[See DjARIDA, ii, with further references]. 

Another initiative of the Amir-i Kabir was the 
founding of a polytechnic school (Dàr al-Funün) in 
Tehran (1852), which provided a modern education in 
technical and natural sciences with some attention to 
the humanities as well. The staff of the school, di- 
rected by Ridà Kuli Khàn, consisted mostly of Eu- 
ropean teachers. The Dar al-Funiin formed the 
beginning of modern academic education in Iran [see 
pyAmr‘a}. An immediate effect was an increased 
demand for the translation of books from European 
languages, among which French was by far the best 
known in Iran. The list of the earliest translations 
contains, besides textbooks and scientific works, also 
belles lettres, e.g. works by Al. Dumas, Daniel Defoe 
and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (cf. E. G. Browne, 
The press and poetry of modern Persia, Cambridge 
1914, 154-66). Many translations are attributed to 
Muhammad Hasan Khan {q.v.} (d. 1896) who success- 
ively used the titles Sani‘ al-Dawla and I‘timad 
al-Saltana, but they were chiefly made by a corps of 
translators working under his direction in the govern- 
ment’s printing office (Dar al-Tiba‘a) and the bureau 
of translators (Dar al-Tardjama). 

Among the preliminaries to the modern period 
mention should also be made of the religious move- 
ment of the Bab [g.v.], which manifested itself for 
the first time in 1844. From the very beginning the 
Babis displayed a great literary activity, encompass- 
ing theological and historical writings as well as 
poetry. The most celebrated figure is the female poet 
and martyr of the Bābi cause, Ķurrat al-‘Ayn Iq.v.] 
(d. 1851). (See further E. G. Browne, iv, 198-220; 
idem, Materials for the study of the Bábi Religion, 
Cambridge 1918, 341-58). 

The heralds of modern "committed" poetry were 
Muhammad Bakir Baw4nati (d. 1891-2), who as early 
as 1882 published a kasida attacking the imperialist 
policies of Britain and Russia, and Aka Khan Kirmani 
(d. 1896), a prominent political exile in Istanbul and 
a follower of Djam4l al-Din al-Afghant {¢.v.]. The 
latter contrasted the decadence of Iran in the late 
KA&djar period with its ancient splendour in his histor- 
ical mathnawl, Salárnáma or Nàma-i bástán. An in- 
teresting feature of this work was the attack launched 
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on classical literature (with the single exception of 
Firdawsi whese Sháhnáma stood as a model for the 
poem), which was considered as a principal source 
of degeneration in the Islamic history of Iran. The 
political movement against the despotism and misrule 
of the Kádjàrs and the foreign forces that supported 
it brought quite different groups of the population 
together. Several eminent erudites of the old cultural 
tradition contributed to the creation of a patriotic 
poetry: e.g. Sayyid Ahmad Adib-i Pishawari (ca. 
1845-1930), ‘Abd al-Djawad Adib-i Nishapiri (1864-5 
—1926), and especially Mirza Sadik Khan, better 
known by his pen-name Amiri or his honorific Adib 
al-Mami§lik (1860-1917), who abandoned a successful 
career as a court-poet in 1898 to become a journalist. 
In the first decade of the 2oth century the prolifer- 
ating press became the chief medium for the publica- 
tion of poetry. One of the best periodicals was the 
Nasim al-Shimál edited in Rasht by Ashraf-i Gilani 
(1871-about 1930), a writer of satirical poems (fukd- 
hiyyat) criticizing in particular the conservative 
Shifite *ulama? in a simple language full of colloquial 
expressions. ‘Ali Akbar Dihkhuda (about 1880-1956) 
published his poems under the name Dakhaw in the 
Sir-i Israfil. Besides his great merits in other fields 
of literature andscholarship, he was the first to try 
some formal experiments. Muhammad Taki Bahar 
[g.v.] (1886-1951), a master of the classical forms 
who already in his early years had earned the title 
malik al-shufarà? as a panegyrist, put his great ta- 
lents entirely at the service of the constitutional 
movement, successfully applying the old forms to the 
expression of new contents. Throughout the first half 
of this century Bahar was the leading modern poet 
of Iran. Forms of popular poetry like the folk-song 
(surid) and the ballad (tasnif‘, usually recited to the 
accompaniment of music, became favourites with the 
political poets. A famous composer, as well as an 
impressive performer of tasnifs, was Abu ’l- Kasim 
‘Arif of Kazwin (about 1880-1934). 

The core of the new nationalist ideology was Iran- 
ism, j.e., the glorification of the pre-Islamic past 
of Iran, of which the Iranian intelligentsia had be- 
come conscious mainlv through the results of western 
philological, historical and archaeological research. 
Zoroastrianism very often appeared as the enlightened 
counterpart ot the obscurantism that was felt to be 
fostered by traditional Islam. Those works of the 
classical literature that seemed to express a similar 
feeling of nostalgia for the glorious past, like the 
Shahnama and the kasida on the ruins of al-Mada?in 
(Ctesiphon) by KhakAni, enjoyed a great popularity. 
The foremost philo-Iranian poet was Ibrahim Par-i 
Dawid (1886-1968), who later in his life became a 
distinguished student and translator of the Avesta. 

To Abu ’Il-Kasim Lahiti (1887-8—1957) a revolu- 
tionary change of social conditions was the main goal 
of the political struggle in which he took a most ac- 
tive part until he was forced to flee to the Soviet 
Union in 1922. There he wrote the long poem (man- 
zuma), Kiriml, as a tribute to communism. After- 
wards, he became the leading poet of the Soviet 
Republic of Tadjikistan (¢.v.]. Farrukhi Yazdi (1889- 
1939) continued to fight for his socialist ideals in Iran. 
His best poetry is to be found among his ghazals, 
written in a conventional style in spite of their quite 
modern contents. 

Although his short life was filled with radical 
political action, Muhammad Rida “Ishki [¢.v.J 
(1894-5—1924) is more significant in the history of 
literature on account of his formal and thematical 
innovations, He has been styled the first romantic 


poet of Iran, because of the strong influence of French 
romantic and symbolist poetry on his work. This is 
particularly noticeable in his greater poeins, Kafan-i 
siyah, Ideal and Rastákhiz. His experiments with 
prosody were chiefly concerned with the strophe- 
poem (musammat). Many other poets endeavoured to 
extend the possibilities of the «arád system, but, until 
the period after the Second World War, few dared to 
follow the example of a complete rupture from tra- 
ditional forms given by Muhammad TIsfandiyàri, 
better known as Nimà Y üshidj [g.».] (1897-1960). His 
Afsána (1921) marks the beginning of his efforts to 
create a type of free verse that was no longer bound 
by the old rules of metre and rhyme but was based 
directly on the rhythm and music of the language. 

During the period between the wars contemporary 
politics almost completely disappeared as a theme of 
literature. All the same, many poets displayed a 
concern with individual social problems, most prom- 
inent among which was the position of women in Iran- 
ian society. This was the main topic of Tradj Mirza 
(1874-5—1925), a prince of the Kàdjàr house; whose 
simple yet graceful style made him one of the most 
beloved poets of modern times. The talented female 
poet Parwin-i I*tisàmi (1906-7 or 1910-1941) showed 
a deep concern with the miseries of the poor. Satir- 
ical verse was still very popular but had to respect 
the bounds set by official censorship. Especially re- 
nowned for their satirical poems were Kulzum (b. 
1891), Rühàni (b. 1896) and Muhammad *Ali Nàsih 
(b. 1898). 

The mainstream of Persian poetry still consisted 
of the poets who applied in varying degrees modern 
elements in their works but remained essentially 
faithful to tradition. A point of focus of literary life 
was the andjuman-i adabi-i Irán founded by Wahid-i 
Dastgardi (1880-1942), who, since 1919, edited the 
authoritative literary periodical of this period, Arma- 
ghan (cf. F. Machalski, Vakid Dastgardi and his 
“Armagan”, in Folia Orientalia, iv (1963), 81-103). 
M. T. Bahar established a circle of poets of his own 
as well as the journal Naw-Bahár (1921-51). Wafa 
(1923-5) was edited by the popular poet Nizim-i Wafa 
(b. 1887-8). The progressive writers expressed them- 
selves in Ayanda (1925-40). The most brilliant poet 
among the many who first appeared on the literary 
stage between 1920 and 1040 was Muhammad Husayn 
Shahrivár (b. 1906-7). In his ghazals inspired by 
Háfiz he displays a remarkable ability to blend the 
old poetical idiom with a modern sentiment. 

From 1941 till about 1950 there was a great in- 
crease in political and literary activities. In 1946 the 
first congress of Iranian writers was held in Tehran 
(cf. Nukhustin Kongre-i nawisandagan-i Iran, Tehran 
1325 sh.). Several new periodicals were started, e.g. 
Sukhan (1943), the organ of the progressive poets 
and prose writers, edited by Parwiz Natil Khanlari 
(b. 1943), and Yaghmà (1948), edited by the poet 
Habib-i Yaghma7 (b. 190r). Among the scholarly 
journals which pay much attention to the study of 
literature mention should be made of Yádgàr (1944-9), 
Farhang-i Irán-zamin (since 1953), and of the period- 
icals of the Faculties of Arts of the Iranian univer- 
sitiese.g. Madjalla-i Dànishkada-i adabiyyát, Tehran 
(since 1953), Nashriyya-i Dánishkada-i adabiyyát-i 
Tabriz (since 1948), Madjalla-i Danishkada-i adabiy- 
yat, Isfahan (since 1964), and Madialla-i Dánishkada-i 
adabiyyat, Mashhad (since 1965). 

The most conspicuous feature of the poetry of the 
post-war period is the acceptance by an expanding 
groups of poets and literary critics of the ideas on 
free verse as they had been put forward by Nima 
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Yüshtdj. The debate between modernists and the de- 
fenders of the classical tradition was resumed with 
great intensity in the literary journals. The leading 
advocates of a modernized prosody were Faridün 
Tawallult, who published a manifesto as an intro- 
duction to his volume of verse Rahá (1951), P. N. 
Khànlari and Nadir-i Nádirpür. They also belong to 
the most prominent poets of the new style. The critic- 
ism of the classicists is not only directed against 
deviations from the traditional forms but equally 
against the unusual metaphors applied by these poets. 
(See further on the latest developments of Persian 
poetry: V. B. Klyashtorina, Sovremennaya persids- 
kaya poeziya. Očerki, Moscow 1962; B. Alawi, Ge- 
schichte und Entwicklung, 225-35; Fr. Machalski, New 
Poetry in Iran, in New Orient, iv (1965/4), 33-6; Man- 
sour Shaki, Modern Persian Poetry, in Yddndme-ye 
Jan Rypka, Prague-The Hague 1967, 187-94; Dar- 
yüsh Shàhin, Ráhiyán-i shir-Ci imrüs. Djungi az 
natwsará yàn-i shi'r-i imrüz, Tehran 1349 sh.°). 

The tendency towards a simplification of the lan- 
guage and style of prose writing continued to become 
stronger throughout the roth century. Whereas the 
K&?im-makam still wrote in a style that was very 
close to the classical concept of literary elegance, the 
growing necessity to express new impressions and 
ideas demanded the creation of a much more direct 
way of writing and the use of a form of language that 
was understandable to a greater number of people. 
Abundant material for a study of the modernization 
of prose is to be found in the works of the translators 
and journalists of the second half of the century. But 
already before 1850 an example of a graceful sober 
new style had been given by ‘Abd al-Latif TasüdiT in 
his translation of the Thousand and One Nights. A 
similar concern for directness of expression is dis- 
played by several memoirs and books of travel written 
by prominent men of the Kádjár period. The most 
celebrated example of this was given by NAsir al-Din 
Shah (q.v.] in the books of travel he composed after 
each of his many journeys to Europe, to ‘Irak, and 
to the provinces of Iran. 

The propagation of new ideas on political, social 
and scientific issues was the principal aim of many 
early writers of modern prose. A number of political 
essays was composed by Malkum Khan [(4.».] (1833- 
1909), e.g. Kitébéa-i ghaybt of 1859, a proposal for 
a radical reform of the public institutions of Iran 
addressed to the shah. He made great efforts to adapt 
Persian to its modern functions and even suggested 
a change of the writing system. The Adharbaydjanian 
writer ‘Abd al-Rahim Nadjdjarzada, better known as 
TAlibof [g.v.] or Tálibzáda (ca. 1845-1910), devoted 
himself in particular to the vulgarization of modern 
science in an attractive literary form (e.g. the dia- 
logue between a father and his son in Kitab-i Ahmad, 
the device of an imaginary journey in Masálik al- 
Muhsinin). Mirza Aka Khan Kirm4ni should also be 
named among these pioneers, especially on account 
of his Aina-i Iskandari, a history of ancient Iran. 

On the eve of the constitutional revolution two 
works were written that are usually regarded as the 
beginning of modern fiction in Iran. The picaresque 
novel of James Morier, The Adventures of Hajji Baba 
of Ispahan, was adapted in Persian by Mirza Habib 
Isfahàn! (d. 1897-8), a teacher of Persian living in 
exile in Istanbul (cf. H. Kamshad, Modern Persian 
Prose, 21 ff.). In spite of its pitiless criticism of 
traditional Persian life, the work became extremely 
popular in Iran. The second work is Síyáhatnáma 
IbráMm Beg, an original novel by Zayn al-‘Abidin 
Maragha'i [g.v.] (d. 1910). The first volume was ccm- 


pleted in 1887 and published in 1888 at the press of 
the emigrant paper Akhtar in Istanbul (cf. the intro- 
duction to the reprint, Calcutta 1910, by Aka Muham- 
mad Kazim-i Shirazi). It is a fictitious book of travel 
describing the deplorable state of Iran in late Kadjar 
times. The narrative structure is rather loose and 
dissolves in the two subsequent volumes (published 
in Calcutta, 1907 and 1909) into a string of instructive 
and moralistic excursions. In this respect, the author 
follows an ancient indigenous tradition of moralizing 
prose writings, the influence of which can be traced 
in many later Persian novels as well. 

During the years of the revolution, political jour- 
nalism became militant in Iran. The best specimens 
of this are the satirical sketches contributed to the 
journal Sár-i Israfil by Dihkhudà under the heading 
Carand-parand. He frequently used colloquial words 
and expressions, by which he led the way for the 
avant garde writers of alater generation. An anonymous 
work of this period is Rw?yà-i sádika, written by a 
group of supporters of reform about 1900. Tt contains 
an attack on those in power in Isfahàn clothed in the 
form of a vision of doomsday. 

The first genre of fictional prose to become fully 
developed and achieve a great popularity was the 
historical novel. The earliest was Shams u Tughra 
of Muhammad Bàkir Khusrawi, the first part of a 
trilogy situated at the time of the Mongol rulers of 
Iran, published in r9o9. It was followed in 1919 by 
“Ishk u Salfanat of Shaykh Mis& Nathri, a novel 
about Cyrus the Great. The same period was treated 
by Hasan Badi‘ in Dastan-i bastan (1920-1). The 
ruin of the Sasanids and the Arab conquest provided 
the background to Damgustaran ya Intikam-khwahan-t 
Mazdak, which in 1921 opened a long series of 
novels by “Abd al-Husayn San‘atizada. The best 
writers of this genre took pains to base their works 
on historical research. Sometimes they even supplied 
notes with references to their sources. The choice 
of the subjects, taken either from pre-Islamic or 
Islamic history, was dictated by nationalistic sen- 
timents. Occasionally, contemporary history provided 
the material, e.g. in Daliran-i Tangistan of Husayn 
Ruknzada Adamiyyat, which is situated in southern 
Iran during the First World War. Quite often, these 
works show the influence of European novels of the 
romantic period. (See further on the historical novel: 
E. E. Bertel's Persidshiy istoriteskiy roman XX 
veka, in Problemi literatur’ Vostoka, Trudi Moskovs- 
kogo Instituta vostokovedeniya, i (1932), 111-26; B. 
Nikitine, Le roman historique dans la littérature per- 
sane moderne, in JA, cciii (1933), 297-33; Fr. Ma- 
chalski, Historyczna powieść perska, Krakow 1952 
(in Polish with a French summary); H. Kamshad, 
op. cit., 41-53). 

From 1920 onwards the range of fictional prose 
became considerably wider. Many novelists began to 
pay attention to the social problems which were 
either caused or brought to the moral consciousness 
by the accelerated process of westernization. Themes 
like the inferior position of women in Iranian society, 
the disorientation and immorality of modern youth, 
prostitution and corruption were taken as subjects 
for a long series of novels most of which had very 
little artistic value. Among the best works of this 
kind is Tihrán-i makh&f (1922) of Murtadà Mushfik 
Kazimi, giving a gloomy picture of modern life in 
the capital. Worthy of note are also Man ham girya 
karda-am (1933) of Djahángir Djalil! (1909-38) and 
Tafrihat-i shab (1932) of Muhammad Mas'üd (d. 
1947), whose pen-name was Dihati. The latter was 
much criticized on account of his negativism. In 
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novels of great interest, beginning with Gulhà-i ki 
dar djahannam mirüyad, which was left unfinished. 
The most popular writer of the period between the 
wars was Mubammad Hidjàzi (b. 1899). His novel 
Zibà (1931) is distinguished by the clever description 
of a corrupt bureaucracy. He also published many 
Short stories and essays with a strong element of 
didacticism. *Ali Dashti opened his career as a 
writer with Ayyàm-i mahbas (1921), a collection 
of sketches and essays written in prison, which was 
later on enlarged with recollections of his life as a 
politician during the reign of Reza Shah Pahlavi. 
In recent years Dashti has become a successful 
novelist as well.as an important critic of the classical 
poets (e.g. Nakshi az Háfiz, 1957). 

The most significant contemporary writers have 
shown a distinct preference for the short story and 
the novelette. These forms were developed to a much 
higher level of artistic perfection than the longer 
novel. An event of major importance in the history 
of modern Persian prose was the appearance in 1921 
of Yaki bud yaki nabüd, a volume of satirical stories 
by Sayyid Muhammad *Ali Djamàlzáda (b. 1891-2). 
It was the first completely successful attempt to 
apply the narrative technique of European literature. 
The first edition was accompanied by a manifesto 
advocating the right of existence of a realisitc liter- 
ature, the value of which as a means of public 
education is particularly stressed. In order to be 
able to reach the broad masses of the people, the 
literary language should not only be simplified but 
also made more democratic by the assimilation of 
elements from living speech which were not regarded 
as correct forms according to the prevailing standards 
of literary culture. In spite of the fact that he has 
lived in Europe during most of his life, Djamalzada 
never lost his interest in the exploration of the resour- 
ces of colloquial Persian, which eventually resulted in 
the compilation of a special dictionary of colloquial 
words (Farhang-i lughát-i *Xàmmiyána, edited by M. 
Dij. Mahdiüb, Tehran r341 sh.). His later novels and 
short stories were not published before 1941. The 
autobiographical work Sar u tah-i yak karbas (1956) 
is of popular interest. 

The principles laid down by Djamàlzàda were ap- 
plied with great talent by Sadik Hidayat [9.7.1 (1903- 
51) in his early stories collected in the volumes Zinda 
bi-gür (1930), Si katra khün (1932) and Sáya-rawshan 
(1933), as well as in the novelette 54Jawiyya Khánum 
(1933). This can be observed especially in the stories 
which portray the life of the middle and lower clas- 
ses of Iranian society. The most celebrated aspect of 
his work is the analysis of mental suffering for which 
Hidayat made use of the literary technique of sur- 
realism. The novelette Báf-i kür (1937) received in- 
ternational attention when a French translation was 
published in 1953. The short novel Hddjdji Akà, 
which was published in 1945, is his best satirical 
work. 

To the same school of writers belongs Buzurg 
£Alawt (b. 1907). He is, however, much more involved 
in politics than the preceding authors. The collection 
Camadán (1934) earned him an early recognition as 
an important writer. His Cashmháyask (1952) is one 
of the best modern Persian novels. Among the writers 
who made their debut after the Second World War 
the outstanding writer of the short story is Sadik 
Cübak (b. 1916) whose first collection Khayma 
shab-bdzt was published in 1945. His latest works are 
the novels Tangsir (1963) and Sang-i sabür (1966). 
Other notable writers of the last few decades are 


1942 he started to publish a series of autobiographical | Muhammad I*timázada (Bihàdhin), who is especially 


known on account of his novel Dukhtar-i ra‘iyat 
(1951), Djalàl Al-i Ahmad (1923-69) and Taki 
Mudarrisi, The extensive novel Shawhar-i Aha 
Khanum (1961) of ‘All-Muhammad Afghani (b. 1925) 
was received with great enthusiasm both by the 
public and the critics in spite of its technical defects. 
(See on the latest development of modern prose: B. 
Alawi, in Yddndma-ye Jan Rypka, Prague-The Hague 
1967, 167-72; M. Zavarzadeh, in MW, lviii (1968), 
308-16). 

Drama (numayish) has never been a part of the 
classical tradition but has existed on the level of 
folk literature for a long time in many different forms 
(cf. J. Cejpek, Dramatic Folk-literature in Iran, in J. 
Rypka et. al., History, 682-93). Much attention has 
been given to the Iranian passion plays (ta‘siya) 
[q.v.]), the development of which culminated in the 
Kadjar period. Modern playwriting in Iran is entirely 
derived from European literature. The oldest 
specimens are translations of some of the most famous 
comedies of Moliére. Of greater importance were the 
modern comedies of Akhundzada [q.v.], written in 
Azeri Turkish and adequately translated into Persian 
by Muhammad Dja‘far Kara¢adaghi. They were 
published for the first time in 1874 (reprinted 
Tehran 1349 sh.). The plays of Akhundzáda inspired 
the first original dramatic works: a series of comedies 
said to have been written by Malkum Khàn [¢.v.], 
although his authorship of at least some of these has 
been denied recently (cf. Central Asian Review, xv 
(1967), 21-6). Interesting features of these early 
comedies are the element of social criticism they 
contain and the use of colloquial expressions in the 
dialogues. From the First World War onwards play 
writing became a great fashion in Iran. From the 
vast production of plays only the historical dramas 
Parwin dukhtar-i Sdsan (1930) and Maziyar (1933) 
of Sadik Hiddyat are named here because of their 
importance for the history of literature [See further 
MASRAHIYYA]. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
in the text, only works of a general character 
can be mentioned here. For monographs, editions 
of texts and translations see especially the biblio- 
graphies in H. Ethé’s contribution to Gr.I.Ph., 
passim and, for works published after 1900, in 
J. Rypka, History, 757-808. The articles in Iran- 
ian periodicals have been recorded in Yradj Afshar, 
Fihrist-i makdalat-i Farst, i: 1328 k.—1338 sh.. 
Tehran 1340 sh., ii: 1339-1345 sh., Tehran 1348 
sh. For books published in Iran see Khan-Bana 
Mushar, Fihrist-+ hitdbha-i ¢api-i Farst, 2 vols., 
Tehran 1337-42 sh., supplemented by Karamat 
Ra‘na Husayni, Fihrist-i kitabha-i rapi-i Farsi. 
Dhayl-i Fihrist-i Mushar, Tehran 1349, sh.; cf. 
also Y. Afshar and H. Ban!-Adam, Kitab-shinasi-i 
dahsála-i (1333-1342) kitábhd-i Irán, Tehran 1346 
sh. The current production of books can be fol- 
lowed in the periodical Ráhnumá-i hitàb (since 
1337 sh.), as well as in the annual surveys K itábhà-: 
Irán, edited by T. Afshár, and Kitdbshindsi-i milli-i 
intishárül-i Irün, a publication of the Wizdrat-- 
farhang wa hunar.—As no comprehensive bio- 
bibliographical survey of the classical literature 
exists, reference to the catalogues of Persian manu- 
scripts is still indispendable. A bibliography of 
catalogues has been compiled by Y. Afshar in 
Kitabshinasi-i fihristha-i nuskhaha-i khatti-t Farsi, 
Tehran 1337 sh., which has been supplemented by O. 
F. Akimushkin and Yu. E. Borshéevskiy in Narodi 
Azii i Afriki, 1963/3, 169-74 and ibid., 1963/6, 
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228-41. Several important new catalogues have 
been published during the last decade; a) in Iran: 
M. T. Dànish-pazhüh, Fihrist-i nuskhahàa-i khajfi-i 
MAilübkhàna-i — Dànishhada-i adabiyyat, Tihran, 
Tehran 1339 sh.; idem and *Ali-NakI Munzawi, 
Fihvrist-i kitabkhdna-i Sipahsdlar, iii-iv, Tehran 
1340-6 sh.; Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Anwar, Fihrist-i 
nusakh-i khatfi-i kitabkhana-i milli, 2 vols., Tehran 
1342-7 sh.; the cataloguing of the Kitabkhana-i 
markazi-i Danishgah-i Tihran, the Kitabkhana-i 
Madjlis-i Shird-i milli and the Kitabkhana-i 
Astan-i kuds-i Radawi, Mashhad, has been carried 
on by several scholars, A systematically arranged 
synopsis of Persian manuscripts is being supplied 
by -*Ali-Nak| Munzawi, Fihvist-i nuskhaha-i 
khatti-t Farsi, i-ii, Tehran 1348-9 sh. b) in other 
countries: A. M. Mirzoev and A. M. Boldirev, 
Katalog vostotnikh rukopisey AN Tadtikskoy SSR, 


2 vols, Stalinabad/Dushanbe 1960-8; F. E. 
Karatay, Topkapı sarayı müzesi kütüphanesi, 


Farsča yazmalar kataloğu, Istanbul 1961; H. W. 
Duda, Die persische Dichterhandschriften der 
Sammlung Es'ad Ef. zu Istanbul, in Isl., (1964), 
38-70; S. de Beaureceuil, Manuscrits d' Afghanistan, 
Cairo 1964; N. D. Miklukho-Maklay, et. al, 
Persidskie i tadfikskie rukopisi Instituta Narodiv 
Azii AN SSSR, Kratkiy alfabetniy katalog, 
Moscow 1964; A. Ateş, Istanbul kütüphanelerinde 
Farsça manzum eserler. i: Universite ve Nuruos- 
maniye kütüphaneleri, Istanbul 1968; G. M. Mere- 
dith Owens, Handlist of Persian manuscripts, 1895- 
1966, The British Museum, London 1968; W. 
Heinz and W. Eilers, Persische Handschriften 
{Verzeichnis der orient. Handschr. in Deutsland, 
xiv/t), Wiesbaden 1968.—The traditional works 
of literary history, the /adhkiras, have been re- 
corded by Storey, i/2, 781-923 and A. Gulin-i 
Ma‘ant, Tavikh-i tadhkirahá-i Farsi, i, Tehran 
1348 sh.—The most important modern surveys are: 
J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der schónen 
Redekünste Persiens, Vienna 1818; Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, Biographical notices of Persian poets, London 
1846; H. Ethé, Die hüfische und romantische 
Poesie der Perser, Hamburg 1877; idem, Die 
mystische, didaktische und lyrische Poesie der 
Perser und das spätere Schriftthum der Perser, 
Hamburg 1887; idem, Neupersische Literatur, in 
Gr.I.Ph., ii, 212-68; I. Pizzi, Storia della poesia 
persiana, 2 vols., Turin 1894; P. Horn, Geschichte 
der persischen Literatur, Leipzig r9or, r909?, 
enlarged Persian translation by Ridazada Shafak, 
Tehran 1349 sh.?; E. G. Browne, A literary 
history of Persia, i: From the earliest times until 
Firdawsi, London 1902, Persian translation 
by ‘AII-Pash4 Salih, Tehran 1334 sh.; ii: From 
Firdawst to Sa'di, London 1906, Persian trans- 
lation by Fath Allāh Mudjabà?t, Tehran 1341 sh.; 
lii: The Tartar dominion (1265-1501), Cambridge 
1922, Persian translation by ‘A. A. Hikmat, Teh- 
ran 1327 sh.; iv: Modern times (1500-1924), Per- 
sian translation by Sayf-pir Fatimi, Isfahan 1310 
sh. and R. Yasimi, Tehran 1329 sh.*; Shibli Nu- 
‘mani, Sht‘r al-‘Adjam, i-iv, SAligath 1906-12, 
v (unfinished), A‘zamgath 1919 (in Urdu), Persian 
translation by M. T. Fakhr-i Daf Gilani, Tehran 
1316-8 sh.; A. Krimskiy, Istoriya Persii, ego 
literaturl i dervisheskoy teosofii, 3 vols., Moscow 
1909-17; E. E. Bertels, Očerk istorii persidskoy 
literaturt, Leningrad 1928; Djalal al-Din Humāř, 
Ta)rikh-i adabiyyát-i Irán, 2 vols., Tabriz 1348/ 
1929-30, Tehran 1342 sh.*; Badi* al-Zamàn Fu- 
rüzánfar, Sukhan wa Sukhanwardn, 2 vols., Tehran 
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1308-12 sh.; Ridazada Shafak, Ta?rikh-i adabi y yát- 
i Tyan, Tehran 1313 sh., 1321 sh.*; A. Zarre, 
Oferk literatur? Irana, in Vostok, ii: Literatura 
Irana X-XV v., Moscow-Leningrad 1935; E. E. 
Bertel’s, Persidskaya poeziya v Bukkare v X veke, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1935; Dh. Safá, Ta?rikh-i ada- 
biyyat dar Ivan, i: Az Gghds-i ‘ahd-i Islami ta 
dawra-i Saldjüki, Tehran 1:332 sh., 1342 sh.*; 
ii: Az miyán-i karn-i pandjum là ágház-i karn-i 
haftum-i hidjri, Tehran 1336 sh., 1339 sh.*; iii/1: 
Az aw@il-i karn-i haftum tā awākhir-i karn-i 
hashtum-i hidjri, Tehran 1341 sh.; J. Rypka, et. 
al, Déjiny perské a ladtické literatury, Prague 
1956, 1963*; idem, Iranische Literaturgeschichte, 
Leipzig 1959; idem, History of Iranian literature, 
Dordrecht 1968; A. J. Arberry, Classical Persian 
literature, London 1958; Dh. Safa, Gandj-i sukhan, 
3 vols, Tehran 1339 sh. (in Vol. i, yak-nuwad 
 ¢ahar: mukaddama dar ta>rikh-t zaban wa shi‘r-i 
Tran); E. E. Bertel’s, Izbrannte trudl. Istoriya 
persidsko-tadtikskoy lileraturl, Moscow 1960 (un- 
finished work, posthumously published); A. Bausa- 
ni, Letteratura neopersiana, in A. Pagliaro and A. 
Bausani, Storia della letteratura persiana, Milan 
1960, 1968?; I. Braginskiy and D. Komissarov, 
Persidskaya literatura. Kratkiy očerk, Moscow 
1963; F. Machalski, Persian court poetry of the 
Kájür epoch, in Folia Orientalia, vi (1964), 1-40; 
S. Nafisi, Ta?rikh-i nazm wa nathr dar Irán wa 
dar saban-i Farsi ta páyán-i karn-i dahum-i hidjri, 
2 vols., Tehran 1344 sh.; M. I. Zand, Six centu- 
ries of glory: essays on medieval literature of Iran 
and Transoxania, Moscow 1967; J. Rypka, Poets 
and prose writers of the late Saljuq and Mongol 
periods, in Cambridge History of Iran, v, Cambridge 
1968, 550-625; Dh. Safa, Gandjina-i Sukhan, 3 vols., 
Tehran 1348 sh. (in vol. i, 1-156: mukaddama dar 
t@rikh-i tahawwul-i nathr-i parsi); G. Scarcia, 
Letteratura persiana, in Storia delle letterature 
d'oriente, ii, Milan 1969, 245-455; Zahrā Khānlarī 
(Kiva), Farhang-i adabiyyát-i Fársi, Tehran 1348 
sh.; R. Levy, An introduction to Persian literature, 
New York-London 1969.—On contemporary liter- 
ature only: K. Caykin, Kratkiy oderk noveyshey 
persidskoy literaturi, Moscow 1928; M. Ishaque 
(Ishäķ), Sukhanwarān-i Irán dar ‘asr-i hādir, 2 
vols., Delhi 1933-7; Dinshah J. Irani, Poets of 
the Pahlawi Regime, Bombay 1933; Rashid-i Yàsi- 
ml, Adabiyyát-i mu'ásir, Tehran 1316 sh.; M. 
Ishaque, Modern Persian Poetry, Calcutta 1943; R. 
Lescot, Le roman et la nouvelle dans la littérature 
iranienne contemporaine, in B. Ét. Or., ix (1943), 
83-101; S. Nafisi, Sháhkárhá-i nathr-i Fārsī-i 
muGsir, 2 vols., Tehran 1330-2 sh.; M. Bakir 
Burka’, Sukhanwaradn-i nami-i mu‘asir, 3 vols., 
Tehran 1329-38 sh.; B. Nikitine, Les themes sociaux 
dans la littérature persane moderne, in OM, xxxiv 
(1954), 225-37; Munibur Rahman (Munib al-Rah- 
man), Post-Revolutionary Persian verse, Aligarh 
1955: idem, Social satire in modern Persian litera- 
ture, in Bulletin of the Institute of Islamic Studies 
(Aligarh), ii-iii (1958-9), 63-91; idem, Djadīd Farsi 
shá*iri, Aligarh 1959 (in Urdu); G. S. Komissarov, 
Oterki sovremennoy persidskoy prozt, Moscow 
1960; Fr. Machalski, Principaux courants de la 
prose persane moderne, in RO, xxv (1961), 121- 
30; V. B. Kljashtorina, Imagery in 20th Century 
Persian poetry, in Central Asian Review, xiii/3 
(1965), 205-15 (translated from Narod! Azii i 
Afriki, 1956/1, 124-34); R. Gelpke, Die iranische 
Prosaliteratur im 20. Jahrhundert, i: Grundlagen 
und Voraussetzungen, Wiesbaden 1962; Bozorg 
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Alawi, Geschichte und Entwicklung der modernen 
persischen Literatur, Berlin 1964; Fr. Machalski, 
La littérature de l'Iran. contemporain. i: La poésie 
persane de l'époque du “réveil des Iraniens” jus- 
qu'au coup d'état de Redá Hàn (environ 1880-1921); 
ii: La poésie de l'époque de Redā Sah Pahlavi 
(1921-1941), Wroclaw-Warsaw-Krakow 1965-7; 
H. Kamshad, Modern Persian prose literature, 
Cambridge 1966; Věra Kubíčková, Persian litera- 
ture of the 20th Century, in J. Rypka et. al., His- 
tory, 353-418, bibliography 809-13.—On_ the 
history of Persian literature outside Iran: A. Bau- 
sani, L'eredità persiana, in Letteratura del Pa- 
kistan, Milan 19683, 37-81; J. Marek, Persian 
literature in India, in J. Rypka et. al., History, 
711-34, bibliography 832-8; G. Yu. Aliyev, Per- 
soyazitnaya literatura Indii. Kratkiy očerk, Mos- 
cow 1968; Muzaffar Husayn Shamim, Ski‘v-i Farsi 
dar Hind wa Pakistan, Tehran 1349 sh. (anthology); 
G: L. Tikku, Persian poetry in Kashmir (1339- 
1864). Introduction, Berkeley 1971; E. E. Bertel’s, 
Literatura na persidskom yazike v Sredney Azi, 
in SO, 1948, 199-228, German translation by I. 
Engelke, in Mitteilungen des Instituts für Orient- 
forschung, iiij2 (1955), 180-223; J. Bečka, Tajik 
literature from the 16th century to the present, 
in J. Rypka et al., History, 483-605, bibliography 
814-31; H. J. de Dianous, La littérature afghane 
de langue persane, in. Orient, xxvi (1963), 47-63; 
ibid., xxvii (1963), 129-43; ibid., xxxi (1964), 
137-71; G. Scarcia, Poeti e prosatori afghani mo- 
derni, OM, xlxi (1966), 254-67; J. Rypka, History, 
808 (short bibliography on Persian letters in Af- 
ghanistan); A. Ates, Hicrí VI.-VIII. (XII.-XIV.) 
asirlarda Anadolu'da Farsqa eserler, in TM, vii- 
viii (1945), ctiz ii, 94-135.—On learned prose: 
C. A. Storey, Persian Literature. A bio-biblio- 
graphical survey. i: Quranic literature; history 
and biography, London 1927-39; ii/t: A. Mathe- 
matics; B. Weights and measures. C. Astronomy 
and astrology. D. Geography, London 1958; ii/2: 
E. Medicine, edited by J. D. Pearson, London 
1971 (parts i and ii of an enlarged Russian trans- 
lation, in 3 parts, by Vu. E. Bregel’ was published 
in 1972: Persidskaya literatura, bio-bibliografiteskiy 
obzor; cf. also Vu. E. Borshéevskiy and Yu. E. 
Bregel’ in Narodt Azii t Afriki, 1970/3, 105-19); G. 
Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de 
la prose persane, Paris 1963, 36-134; F. Tauer, 
Persian learned literature from its beginnings up 
to the end of the 18th century, in J. Rypka et al., 
History, 419-82; B. Spuler, Die historische und 
geografische Literatur in persischer Sprache, in 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, i]4; Ivanistik, tif: 
Literatur, Leiden-Cologne -1968, 100-67.—On 
popular literature: J. Cejpek, Iranian folk-liter- 
ature, in J. Rypka et al., History, 609-709, bib- 
liography 839-54. 

On the literature of Persian Jews see JUDAEO- 
PERSIAN LITERATURE. 

(J. T. P. pe BRUIJN}. 


Viii.—AÀRT AND ARCHITECTURE, [see Supplement]. 

IRANI [see Mughals}. 

TRATEN (Ayt > Ath Yiraten; Ar. Bani Ratan), 
a Berber tribal group of Great Kabylia, whose 
territory is bounded on the north by the Sebaw, in 
the west by the Wadi Aissi (WAdi ‘Aysi), which separ- 
ates them from the Ayt Yenni, in the south by the 
Ayt Yahya and in the east by the Ayt Frawsen. It is 
a hilly country from 3000 to 3500 feet in height, 
producing olives and figs and some cereals. The 





inhabitants are settled in several villages, of which 
the most important are Adni, Tawrirt Amekkran, 
Usammer and Agemmun. The Iraten numbered some 
ten thousand, belonging to the commune mixte 
of Forth-National. 

We know little about the history of the Iraten. 
Ibn Khaldiin (Berbéres, tr. de Slane, i, 256) mentions 
them as inhabitants of “the mountain between 
Bidiàya [Bougie] and Tedellys [Dellys]". They were 
nominally under the governor of Bougie and were on 
the list of tribes liable to kharádj, while being in fact 
independent. At the time when the Marinid al- 
Hasan undertook his campaign in IfrIkiya, they were 
subject to a woman called Shamsi, of the family 
of the ‘Abd al-Samad, from whom their chiefs came. 

Throughout the Turkish period, the Iraten main- 
tained their independence, secure behind their 
mountains. They formed one of the most powerful 
federations in Kabylia, which comprised five ‘arsh: 
Ayt Irdjen, Akerma, Usammer, Awggasha and 
Umalu, and could put in the field a force of 2800 men. 
They kept their independence until in 1854 the 
French, under Marshal Randon, for the first time 
penetrated into the Kabylian mountains. To prevent 
an invasion of their territory the Iraten agreed to 
give hostages and to pay tribute. Nevertheless, 
their land remained a hotbed of intrigues against 
French rule, so that Randon in 1857 decided to 
subdue them completely. The French troops, leaving 
Tizi-Ouzou on 24 May, conquered all the Kabyl 
villages in succession and on 29 May defeated the 
army of the Iraten and their allies on the plateau 
of Sak al-Arb‘4. To keep them in check Random 
at once began to build Fort-Napoléon (later Fort- 
National) in the heart of their country and thus 
placed ‘‘a thorn in the eye of Kabylia". The Iraten 
were then quiet for 14 years, but in 1871 they again 
took to arms and participated in the siege of Fort- 
National, which however the rebels did not succeed 
in capturing. (For subsequent events, see ALGERIA). 

Bibliography: See references given in art. 

KABYLIA; for the Iraten, more especially: S. Bouli- 

fa, Le K’anoun d' Ad'ni, in Recueil de mémoires et de 

textes publié en l'honneur du XIV? Congr?s interna- 
tional des Orientalistes, Algiers 1905; Carette, 

Etudes sur la Kabylie (Exploration scientifique de 

l'Algérie, Sciences historiques et. géographiques), 

Paris 1848, ii, 287; E. Carrey, Récits de Kabylie, 

Campagne de 1857, Algiers 1858; Clerc, Campagne 

de Kabylie, Paris 1857; Devaux, Les Kabailes du 

Djerdjera, Marseilles 1859; (Maréchal) Randon, 

Opérations militaires en Kabylie. Rapport au 

ministre de la guerre, Paris 1854; Hanoteau and 

Letourneux, La Kabylie et les coutumes kabyles, 

Paris 1893, 3 vols., i, 238-41. On the dialect of the 

Ath Iraten: Hanoteau, Poésies populaires de la 

Kabylie du.Jurjura, Paris 1867, 123-47; S. Boulifa, 

Recueil de poésies kabyles, Algiers 1904; idem, 

Méthode de langue kabyle, 2€ année, Algiers 1913; 

idem, Recueil de compositions, Algiers 1913; A. 

Basset and A. Picard, Eléments de grammaire ber- 

bère, Algiers 1948; idem, Sur berbère yir “mauvais” 

chez les Irjen, in RAfr., xciii (1949), 291-313; A. 

Picard, Textes berbères dans le parler des Irjen, Al- 

giers 1958; idem, De quelques faits de stylistique dans 

le parler berbère des Irjen, Algiers 1960. (G. YvER). 

IRBID, the name of two places: 

I: (Irbid/Arbad), the centre of the kadā? of 
*Adilün [g.v.] in Transjordania (32° 33’ N., 35° E.). 
According to al-Tabari, the Umayyad caliph Yazid IT 
died at Irbid which, the chronicler states, at that 
time formed part of the region of the Balkà? [g.v.]. 
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Several traditions place the residence of Yazid IT 
at Bayt Ras [@.v.], situated about 3 km. to the 
north of Irbid. In the Mamluk period, Irbid was a 
halting-place of the barid [g.v.]. Today it is a small 
town of about 3000 inhabitants with basalt houses. 

IT: (Khirbat Irbid, Arbad, Erbed), vestiges of the 
ancient Arbela, west of Lake Tiberias, in the ravine 
formed by the Wiàdi 'l-Hamám. The most note- 
worthy of the ruins is a synagogue which dominates 
the ravine. On the sides of the ravine some caves 
are situated, connected by steps cut from the rock. 
Tt is in one of these caves that tradition places the 
tomb of the mother of Moses (Müsà b. *Imràn), 
and also those of four sons of Jacob (Ya*küb)— 
Dàn, Isákhàr, Zabülün and Gàd. 

Bibliography: I: Tabari, ii, 1463; J. Sauvaget, 
Poste aux chevaux, Paris 1941, 72-6. II: Yakit, 
s.v.; Harawi, Ziyárát, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Damascus 1953, 19-20; Le Strange, Palestine, 
457; Marmardji, Textes géographiques, Paris 1951, 
4; F. M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, Paris 
1933-8, i, 410, ii, 249; Clermont-Ganneau, in RAO, 
i, 324; ZDPV, xix (1896), 222-3, xxviii (1905), 22-4. 

(S. Onv) 

IRBIL, a town in Upper Mesopotamia, 
situated about 80 km. east-south-east of al-Mawsil 
(36° 11’ N., 42° 2’ F.), in the centre of a region known 
as Adiabene, bounded on the north by the course of 
the Great Zab and on the south by that of the little 
Zab. Irbil is a site which has been inhabited since 
very early times, being referred to in cuneiform 
inscriptions under the name Arbaflu; the religious 
centre of the kingdom of Assyria with a sanctuary 
of the goddess Ishtar, it was also a centre of com- 
munications and a point of intersection of caravan 
routes. It was near to this spot, later known as 
Arbeles, that in 331 B.C. Darius III was defeated by 
Alexander. In dispute between the Parthians and the 
Romans, the town, then known as Arbira, became 
Christian at an early date, though it is not possible 
to determine to what extent Christianity penetrated 
the region. The seat of a governor in the Sasanid 
period, Irbil was the scene of persecutions of the 
Christians, who by an edict of 340 were subjected to a 
capitation tax and various other tribulations; the 
resistance of certain Christians led to their execution, 
and some years later, in 358, the governor Kardagh 
suffered martyrdom when he became a convert to 
Christianity. 

The conquest of the town by the Muslims, appar- 
ently achieved without serious resistance, did not 
prevent its remaining an active Christian centre, 
the seat of a bishopric which was held by several 
outstanding figures. However, for reasons that elude 
the historian, Irbil was swiftly eclipsed by al- 
Mawsil, to which the metropolitan moved in the 
ard/oth century. At that time, Irbil was referred to 
by the Arab geographers merely as a leading town of 
the district of Hulw4n. Irbil again became a town of 
some importance when, in 563/1167, it was the 
capital of the Kurdish amir Zayn al-Din SAli Kiittik 
Begtegin, the former lord of Sindjar, Harran and 
Takrit, who was soon replaced by his son. The most 
famous sovereign of this dynasty was Muzaffar al-Din 
Kókbüri [see BEGTEGINIDS), the brother-in-law of 
Salih al-Din, who ruled Irbil from 586/1190 until 
630/1232 and made his capital a place of some 
importance, in particular by the creation of new 
districts at the foot of the upper town. This lower 
town was embellished with various public buildings, 
hospitals, a madrasa known as al-Muzaffariyya, and 
a ribáf for the use of the SüfIs. It was there, every 





year, that Kókbüri had the mawlid celebrated with 
particular solemnity, in commemoration of the 
Prophet’s birth. On the death of Kókbüri, the state 
of Irbil passed into the hands of the caliph al- 
Mustansir, to whom Kókbüri had bequeathed it, but 
he was compelled to lav siege to the town to gain 
possession of it. 

In 633/1235, the town was attacked and partly 
pillaged by the Mongols, who succeeded in capturing 
the citadel only in 656/1258, after the fall of Baghdàd, 
and with the help of K6kbiiri’s old rival, Badr al- 
Din Lwluw, upon whom the town was conferred. For 
some years, despite a massacre which took place on 
the occasion of the unsuccessful revolt of al-Malik 
al-Salih Isma‘il, son of Lulu’, in 659/1261, the 
Christian community of Irbil experienced a period of 
relative prosperitv, and was strengthened by the 
arrival of new elements. In fact, the town was given 
a Christian governor, Tadj al-Din Mukhtas, who 
encouraged some Jacobite country-people to move 
to Irbil and, with the agreement of the Nestorian 
metropolitan Denha, allowed them to build a church 
there. The new Jacobite community succeeded, 
some years later, in being granted their own bishop. 
Denha, for his part, was appointed catholicos in 
Baghdad in 663/1265, but he had to leave that town 
in 666/1266 and take refuge in Irbil, from which he 
also fled in 669/1271, this time settling in Adhar- 
baydjan, as a result of a dispute with the governor. 
In 687/1289 the recall and torturing of Tadj al-Din 
marked the beginning of a period of persecution and 
harrassment for the Christians of Irbil. In 693/1295, 
three churches were destroyed on the orders of the 
Mongols and, in 708/1310, following some incidents 
provoked bv Christian mercenaries, the Christian 
population of the lower town, and later that of the 
upper town also, were in part exterminated and 
several churches sacked. From that time the Chris- 
tian community of Irbil lost all its importance and 
the few survivors gradually emigrated. Under Otto- 
man rule Irbil, which belonged to the pashaltk of 
Baghdad, had to endure the campaign of Nadir 
Shah into Turkey in 1156/1743. In 1892 the town 
possessed only 3,200 inhabitants, of whom 457 were 
Jews, but this estimate was considered too low by 
travellers who visited it at the beginning of the 
present century. Today Irbil is the chief town of a 
province which, in 1935, contained some 100,000 
inhabitants. It is a commercial centre, and still 
dominated by its upper town. A little way outside the 
lower town there still stands a minaret with a 
cylindrical shaft and octagonal base which may be 
attributed to the end of the 6th/rz2th century and 
which probably belonged to the Muzaffarivya 
madrasa. 

Bibliography: L. Dilleman, Haute-Mésopota- 
mie orientale et pays adjacents, Paris 1962, 112; 
J. M. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, Beirut 1965, 31-97; 
Le Strange, 92; BGA, vi, 6, 235; Ibn Khallikan, 
no. §58; Ibn al-Athir, index; Yakut, i, 186-9; 
Bar Hebraeus, Ta?rikh mukhtagar al-duwal, Beirut 
1890, 436-72; idem, Chronography, tr. Budge, 
London 1932, index; idem, Chronicon syriacum, ed. 
Bedjan, Paris 1890, in particular 466, 506, 525, 
528-9, 557; idem, Chronicon ecclesiasticum, ed. 
Abbeloos and Lamy, Paris 1872-7, passim; La 
Chronique des A yyoubides d’al-Makin b. al-‘Amid, 
ed. Cl. Cahen, in B. Ft. Or., xv (1955-7), 119, 140-1; 
Ibn Waàsil, Mwufarridi al-kurüb, iii, Cairo n.d., 
index; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mirai al-samdn, viii, 
passim, in particular s.a. 586. Of the various 
Western accounts of travels and modern des- 
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criptions, the following may be consulted: C. 

Niebuhr, Reiseberichte nach Arabien, ii, Copen- 

hagen 1778, 342-5; C. Ritter, Erdkunde, iv, 691-4; 

V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, ii, Paris 1892, 

847-8, 856-8. For archaeological remains: F. Sarre 

and E. Herzfeld, Archäologische Reise im Euphrat- 

und Tigris-Gebiet, Berlin 1920, ii, 313-8. 

(D. SOURDEL) 

‘IRD (pl. a*ád), Arabic term corresponding ap- 
proximately to the idea of honour, but somewhat 
ambiguous and imprecise, as the hesitations of the 
lexicographers testify. lt does not appear in the 
Ixur’4n, and the contexts in which it figures in 
hadith do uothing to clarify its precise meaning. Al- 
Djàbiz does not seem to have attempted to analyse 
the idea of “irg, while lbn Kutayba sees in it a 
reference sometimes to the soul, sometimes to the 
body, an interpretation attacked by al-Kàli, Amdli, 
Cairo 1323, i, 118. In fact, apart froin such material 
meanings as ‘‘strong army”, “valley covered with 
palm trees”, etc. (see TA, s.v.; LA, s.v.), “ird seems 
to iinply also, iu hadith and in poetry, the body of 
animals, or even of men; the parts of the body which 
sweat; and the smell of a inan or a woman. lu the 
abstract, the lexicographers accept the following 
notions; distinction of one's ancestors or personal 
nobility (kasab [q.v.]), good character (khalika 
mahmiida) or soul (nafs). Now the expressions, very 
common in Arabic, relating to the protection (sana 
and its synonyms) or the insulting (shatama and its 
synonyms) of “irg obviously cannot apply either to 
the soul, considered as a metaphysical entity, or to 
good character, which can claim only praise; hence, 
whereas the identification of “ird with hasab is cor- 
rect in itself, yet the first implies more than the 
second, which is merely one of its manifestations. 

From the semantic point of view, the radical let- 
ters of ‘ird cau give useful guidance. Several derivates 
from this root imply the notion of something “laid 
across” (ta‘arrada, i‘taraga), and a ‘ard is a cloud 
which obstructs the horizon. Since the Arabs used the 
expression hatak al-‘ird "to tear the ‘ird? as one 
tears a veil, and since hatika, from the same root, 
meant ‘‘dishonour’’, it is legitimate to consider ‘ird 
as a sort of partition or curtain separating the in- 
dividual from the rest of mankind; behind this veil 
were concealed personal characteristics or character- 
istics relating to ancestors which the Arabs of old were 
assiduous to keep safe from insult; one of the aims of 
hidjà? [q.v.) was to tear down this veil aud to ex pose the 
dishonourable characteristics of the person attacked. 

The elements of “irg may be classed under three 
headings: the tribal group, the family and the in- 
dividual. Under the heading of the group come the 
number of its members, the qualities of the poet and 
the orator, victories and independence; under the 
head of the family: the sons; of the individual: the 
group. Other elements like rebellion, courage, liberty, 
vendetta, chastity of the wife, liberality, faithfulness 
to one’s word, kasab, protection of the weak, hospit- 
ality, invulnerability of the abode, belong sometimes 
to the group and the individual, sometimes to thé 
family and the individual, sometimes to the group, 
family and individual. 

We find the explanation of the various elements of 
“ird in the warlike life led by the ancient Arabs. 
Indeed any sign of failure in fighting or of loss of 
independence humiliated the Arab and dishonoured 
him. Now humiliation (dhilla) is the opposite of power 
(‘izza) simply because it implies weakness; hence 
weakness is the condition of dishonour, while power 
is the foundation of honour or “ird. lu other words, | 
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everything that contributes to power is an element of 
honour, while all that causes weakness is an element 
of dishonour. It is evident then that “irg was in its 
origin associated with fighting. 

‘Ird moreover had an important sociai tunction; it 
was the guiding motive in the acts and deeds of all 
the Arabs except those of the Yaman, and so took the 
place of religion at the gatherings held for contests of 
honour called mufakhara and mundfara (qq.v.), and 
*ird, on account of its sacred nature, was entitled 
thus to take the place of religion, since the Arab put 
it in the highest place and defended it arms in hand. 

The consequences to be drawn from the above are 
the following: being subjected in their everyday life 
to the controlling influence of an ethical principle, 
namely honour (5rd), the Arabs were not an anarchic- 
al nor truly individualist, nor primitive people, nor 
one at heart materialist; on the contrary, “irg, 
regarded as an ethical principle, was found to be at 
the root of various aspects of the moral life, of man- 
ners and even of social institutions. It was at the 
basis of the social hierarchy or of the non-egalitarian 
social structure; the poet, the orator, and, in a certain 
sense, the sayyid, enjoyed a special respect. The son 
was superior to the daughter, the sharif to the wadi*, 
the kurr to the “abd, the vigorous tribe to the weak 
tribe, etc. 

The ‘ird which we have analysed refers to the 
djáhiliyya. Yet Muhammad still regarded ‘ird as 
sacred; it even ranks as equal to religion. Islam 
maintained many of its elements, which found a 
place in it in the form of obligations: protection, 
largesse, courage, etc., form part of Muslim practice. 
These elements lost their original character: they are 
no longer capable of being the cause of boastfulness 
(Islam opposing takwa to hamiyya); they are rather 
connected with religion or with a moral principle 
emanating from religion. Other elements have been 
rejected by Islam (like kasab and sharaf) because they 
were incompatible with its spirit. Some of them, on 
the other hand, still survive and sometimes are 
intensified. Among the modern Bedouins we still find 
*ird with almost all its pre-Islamie force (the hukük 
of the Arabs of Transjordania and Moab). 

At a later date these elements underwent more 
than one transformation, or even became extinct, 
especially in the cities. Yet the use of the term “rd in 
its traditional sense, though less rich in meaning, 
continued, especially in the Umayyad period, keep- 
ing its sacred character and its relation with insult 
(cf. Ibn Durayd, Djamhara, Bilak ed., 166; Aghani, 
xi, 49; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uydn al-akhbar, i, 293; al- 
Tha‘alibi, Mir°at al-muruwwat, Cairo 1898, 22, 31; 
Abt Tammam, Diwan, Cairo 1875, 93; al-Bubturi, 
Diwan, Beirut 1911, 441, 442, 449, 652; al-Mutanabbi, 
Diwan, ed. Dieterici, 416; Mihyar al-Daylami, Diwan, 
Cairo 1929, ii, 4). 1ts place has been partly taken by 
the term sharaf, which has received the simple 
meaning of honour, without the complicated shades 
of the djáhiliyya attached to this idea (Ya'kübi, 
Historiae, ii, 314; Ibn Kutayba, *Uyün al-akhbàr, i, 
246; al-Mutanabbi, Diwan, 342; Ibn Khaldin, 
Mukaddima, Beirut ed. 1900, 396; cf. al-Husri, 
Zahr, ed. Zaki Mubarak, i, 135 and the lexicons). 

At the present day, the meaning of the word ‘ird 
has become restricted, relating particularly to 
women: in Transjordania it is associated with the 
virtue of a woman or even with her beauty. In Egypt 
the ‘irg of a man depends in general on his wife’s 
reputation and that of all his female relatives. In 
Syria the reputation of every member of a tribe 
reflects on a man’s ‘ird. 
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Bibliography: B. Farès, L'honneur chez les 
Arabes avant l'Islam, Paris 1932, where the subject 
is fully treated; see also SHARAF. (B. FanEs*) 
AL-IRDJAÀNI, ABÜ vaHYA ZAKARIYYA), chief of 

the Berber tribe of Nafüsa and last Ibadi- 
Wahbi imám in North Africa. He is probably the 
same person as R. Basset refers to in error as Abü 
Zakariyyà? Yahyà al-Irdjàni, confusing him with his 
son, Abü Zakariyyà? b. Abi Yahya al-Irdjani, who 
also was chief (kàkim) of the Djabal Nafüsa. Ac- 
cording to the IbàdI document known under the 
name of Tasmiyat shuyukh Djabal Nafüsa wa-kur- 
Ghum (6th/12th century), Abü Zakariyyà? (error for 
Abū Yahya Zakariyya?) of Irkan (Irdjan) was 
elected imam after Abi Hatim (that is Abi Hatim 
Yisuf b. Abi ’l-Yakzan Muhammad b. Aflah b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhàb b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam). As the 
latter was in office until 294/906-7, the election of 
Abia Zakariyyà? Yabyà al-Irdjàni cannot have taken 
place until after that date, perhaps not until after the 
fall of the Rustamid imamate of Tahert in 296/909. 
In a passage in his Kitab al-Siyar (also entitled: Kitab 
Siyar mashayikh Nafasa), quoted by al-Shammakhi, 
Makrin b. Muhammad al-Bughtiri refers to Aba 
Yahya Zakariyya al-Irdjani as ķkākim or imam 
mudafi‘, “the imam of defence". In another passage 
in al-Shammakhi’s work, Abi Yabyà Zakariyyà? is 
given the title of al-kagi al-‘ddil al-‘dlim al-kamil al- 
tmam al-fadil. He was thus imam and judge at the 
same time. He lived at Irdjan or Ardjan (also Irkan 
or Arkàn), a village in the eastern region of the 
Djabal Nafüsa (today the ruins of Khirbat Ardjan 
near Mezzu, in the region of Fossato), whence he 
travelled each day to the town of Djadi, at that 
time the political and administrative centre of this 
region and perhaps of the whole of the Djabal 
Nafüsa. 

The rule of Abü Yabyà Zakariyyà? al-Irdjàni, 
which lasted for about fifteen years and which 
extended over the whole of the Djabal Nafüsa, was 
disturbed by civil wars which took place between two 
Ibadi-Wahbi factions of the region—the Banü 
Zammür and the people of Termisa. It was in the 
middle of these civil wars, which ravaged all the 
eastern part of the Djabal Nafüsa and in which the 
family of Abü Yabyà Zakariyyà? al-Irdjàni could not 
avoid becoming involved, that, in 310/922-3, there 
occurred the invasion of the Djabal Nafüsa by 
Fatimid troops. According to Ibn *Idhàri, these 
troops were under the command of the general ‘Ali 
b. Salman al-Da‘i, and, according to the Ibadi 
chronicles, they consisted of Kutàma warriors, the 
bravest and most loyal supporters of the Fatimid 
dynasty. The Fatimid troops attacked al-Djazira, 


the main stronghold of the Djabal Nafisa, but they | 


were defeated by the Ibàdis. In the course of a 
second battle between the Nafüsa and the troops of 
*AlI b. Salmàn, which took place near Tirakt (ap- 
parently on the territory which is now al-Rudjebàn in 
the east of the Djabal Nafüsa), Abü Yahyà was 
killed by an Ibàdi soldier in vengeance for some act of 
injustice. 

In Ibn *Idhári, the chief of the Nafüsa who fought 
against ‘All b. Salmàn al-Dà'i is called Abü Batta. 
There is no doubt that this was one of the by-names 
of Abü Yahyà Zakariyy3? al-Irdjàni. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Les sanctuaires du 

Djebel Nefousa, in JA, May-June 1889, 433, 454; 

Fournel, Berbers, ii, 144; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 

187; T. Lewicki, Etudes ibddites nord-africaines, 


Part 1, Tasmiya fuyüh Gabal Nafüsa wa-qurühum, 


Warsaw 1955, 97-8; idem, IJbdditica, 2: Les 


Hakims du Gabal Nafüsa, in RO, xxvi[2 (1962), 
99-101; Shammakhi, Kitab al-Siyar, Cairo 1301. 
(T. Lewicki) 

*IRK, an Arabic word which, etymologically, has 
the basic meaning of “root”, but other acceptations 
have been grafted on to this original meaning so that 
it eventually approximates to the idea of race. It is 
clear, as far as can be judged from the rare docu- 
ments which can be collected, that such a concept is 
nowhere clearly attested, and it would be more 
correct, in this respect, to speak of a stock: “I trace 
my origins (furü&) to the root (‘irk) of the land” 
said Imru? 'l-Kays (LA s.v. *rk). But the idea of race 
seems to be present in outline behind this substantive 
which also designates blood, understood as a factor 
of heredity. 

“Irk is nowhere used in the Kur?àn. In hadith it is 
not unknown but is only used sporadically, There, 
first of all, the general sense of root is to be noted: 
“whoever brings back to life uncultivated land be- 
comes the owner of it; but a root which unjustly 
grows there does not give any right to this land” 
(al-Bukhàri, K. a/-Wakáia, Cairo 1326, iii, 93). 
Besides the idea of a nerve which strikes man in his 
head, there is also to be found in hadith the indis- 
criminate sense of artery and vein: “When he 
finished massacring them, his “artery” burst and he 
died" (see Wensinck, Concordance). It also desig- 
nates the blood: “his soul left with the ‘ur#k’’ (see 
Wensinck), alluding to the liquid soul, al-nafs al- 
s@ila; regarding a woman whose period is unusually 
long, it is said: “it is not a question of menses, but of 
blood (rk) (Bukhari, vii, 46). Finally, and it is this 
acceptation which especially interests us here, an 
“irk, the function of which is imprecise, seems to be at 
the origin of certain anomalies of birth. A man came 
to the Prophet and said to him “Oh Messenger of 
God, I have had a black child’’.—"‘Do you have any 
dromedaries?", Mubammad asked him. ''Yes."— 
“What colour are they ?"—''Red."—"'Are there no 
grey ones among them?’’—‘‘Indeed yes.”—‘‘How 
did that happen ?’’—‘‘Perhaps an ‘irk attracted it 
towards him.’’—‘‘Then for your son too, perhaps 
an ‘irk attracted him.” (Bukhari, vii, 46). Thus the 
concept is made to relate to descent and birth. The 
hadith in question would seem to go even further 
since it seems to invoke, in order to explain an ir- 
regularity, a factor as uncontrollable as heredity. 
According to this hypothesis, ‘irk would here, too, be 
a synonym for blood. It is exactly this idea which 
modern bedouins express when they announce: ‘irk 
al-khal la yanam (the blood of the maternal uncle 
does not lie dormant). Classical Arabic also seems to 
confirm this interpretation when it says: ft fulan ‘irk 
min al-*ubüdiyya (so and so has some slave blood). In 
the final analysis, then, we are faced with a notion 
which, in spite of its ambiguity, seems related to the 
concept of race, since it appeals to the purity of 
blood. 

It is well known that the ancient Arabs made 
much of the purity of their genealogy [see NasaB], to 
the extent that they only grudgingly recognized a 
child born of a slave woman. The purer their blood, 
the greater the esteem they enjoyed. The social in- 
feriority of those who could not boast of a noble 
extraction, who were neither $ari& nor mabd, was in 
direct relation to the dubiousness and obscurity of 
their origins. The Kur?4n attempted, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to substitute religious ties for tribal and 
to affirm the supremacy of Islamic values in every- 
thing. In advising his followers to marry a believing 
slave rather than a woman of the polytheists (H, 
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221), Mubammad struck a blow at the old preoc- 
cupations concerning race. But, nevertheless, these 
survived among the bedouins. The same concern is 
shown among the skarifs and the sayyids, both 
because of the nobility of their stock aud the baraka 
which they have received from their illustrious 
ancestor Muhammad. 

Bibliography: On racial attitudes in Islam 
see G. Rotter, Die Stellung des Negers in der is- 
lamisch-arabischen Gesellschaft bis zum XVI. 
Jahrhundert, Bonn 1967; B. Lewis, Race and color 
in Islam, New York 1971. (J. CHELHOD) 
*IRK, [see $AHRA’]. 

*JIRK AL-LU?LU,, [see SADAr]. 

*IRKA (arga), township and district on the 
southern coast of Arabia, situated just within the 
Hadramawt [g.v.], about midway between Ahwar 
and Hawra [g.v.]. The population of about 500 
depend mainly ou fishing for their livelihood. Prior 
to the creation of the People's Republic of Southern 
Yemen, ‘Irka formed an independent shaykhdom 
within the territories of the Wahidi sultanates, and 
came under the protection of the Aden authorities 
under an agreement concluded in 1888. According to 
Landberg the town was the residence of the shaykh 
of Ba Das, a division of the Dhi?4b [q.v.], who were 
the largest tribe of the Eastern Himyar, though in 
Hamdani’s time it belonged to the bana ‘Amir of 
Kinda, Of ‘Irka’s history little is known and it is not 
mentioned in the inscriptions. The Dhi?4b, however, 
probably feature in the inscription R.E.S. 3945/4, 
where the cities and irrigated lauds of HBN (Habbab, 
{g.v.J) and DYB are seized by Karab?il Watar of 
Saba? from the kingdom of Awsàn. In more recent 
times ‘Irka contained the sauctuary of a woman of the 
same name who was venerated by the local mashaikh 
and passing sailors. 

Bibliography: A. Grohmann in N. Rhodo- 
kanakis, Aitsabüische Texte I, Sitzungsb. Akad. 
Wiss. Wien, 106/2, Vienna 1927, 123-4; Hamdani, 
Sifa, 96; Admiralty, Naval Intelligence Division, 
Western Arabia and the Red Sea, (London), 1946; 
C. Landberg, Arabica IV, V, Leiden 1897-98; 
idem, Études sur les dialectes de l'Arabie méri- 
dionale II : Datínah, Leiden 1905-13. 

(A. K. IRVINE) 

IRMIYÀ (the name is also written Armiyà and 
Urmiyà, with or without madd), the prophet Jere- 
miah (Yirméyaht) of the Old Testament, is not 
mentioned in the kur?àn although the legends con- 
cerning him are connected by traditional exegesis 
with sura II, 261/259, a “récit édifiant” (R. Blachère), 
inspired by the apocryphal book ‘“‘the Paralipomena 
of Jeremiah” or III Baruch (ed. R. Harris, The Rest 
of the Words of Baruch, London 1889; G. tr. P. 
Riessler, Altjüdisches Schrifttum ausserhalb der Bibel, 
Augsburg 1928, 903-19; reconstruction (in Hebrew) 
by J. Licht Séfer ma*asey Yirmeyáhu, in Shenaton 


Bar-Ilan, i (1963), 63-80), perhaps also by the Tal- ! 


mudic legend of '"'Honi the drawer of circles", and 
related in its general theme to the legend of the 
“Seven Sleepers”. 

Two versions of the Muslim legend, transmitted 
on the authority of Wahb b. Munabbih and Ka*b al- 
Ahbar, make wide but free use of the details in the 
"Bible concerning Jeremiah. In the first (al-Tabart, 
i, 658 ff.) the oracles attributed to the prophet con- 
sist of a cento of scriptural passages drawn not only 
from the Biblical book which bears his name but also 
from that of Isaiah. According to this account, the 
destruction of Jerusaleni was not actually to take 


place until the prophet had himself pronounced 
judgment on the faithless city. 

‘The second version (al-Tabari, i, 646 f.) has as its 
main theme the relations between Irmiyà and Bukht- 
Nassar [g.v.] Nebuchadnezzar; it corresponds roughly 
to the Biblical account in Jeremiah XXX1X-XLIII. 
The tomb of Irmiya was pointed out in Alexandria: 
al- Harawi, Guide des lieux de pèlerinage, ed. J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Damascus 1957, 47, tr. 111. On the other 
hand, al-Ya*kübi (Ta?rikh, ed. Houtsma, i, 70 — G. 
Smit, Bijbel en Legende, 83) echoes the Aggadic 
tradition, according to which the Ark of the Covenant 
had been hidden before the destruction of the Temple 
by the Babylonians; however, no other source, apo- 
cryphal or rabbinic, attributes (as Ya‘kiibi does) this 
precaution to Jeremiah: cf. L. Ginzberg The Legends 
of the Jews, vi, 377 (n. 118) and 410 (n. 61). 

Finally, it is Jeremiah who, in a story also recorded 
by al-Tabari (i, 666) and repeated many times by 
later authors, is the hero of the episode of the man of 
God (according to another version this was ‘Uzayr 
[g.z.]) who slept for a century and was miraculously 
restored to life, in order to demonstrate God’s power 
to bring the dead to life. It is said that, after this 
return to life, Irmiyà became one of the mortals 
endowed with exceptional longevity: thus there is a 
tendency to confuse him with al-Khadir (Khidr 
[g.v.)), as is attested by a passage of al-Djàhiz (Tarbi*, 
ed. Pellat, § 40). 

Bibliography: The legends briefly summarized 
above are analysed in more detail in the article 
Irmiyà, by A. J. Wensinck, Handwórterbuch des 
Islam, 214 ff. = Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
172 ff. In addition to the sources mentioned in the 
article, see Tabari, Tafsir, new ed. v, 438-84; 
Chronique de Tabari (Bal‘ami), i, 492, 494 ff.; 
Mas'üdi, Murüdj, i, 117 f., tr. Pellat, i, § 113; al- 
Bad’ wa’l-tarīkh, iii, 114/117 f.; Tha'labi, ‘Arā’is 
al-madjalis, 195-8 (old ed., 192 ff.); Ibn Kathir, 
Biddya, ii, 33-8; Mudjir al-Din al-Hanbali, al-Uns 
al-djalil, Cairo 1283/1866, i, 138 ff.; I. Friedlaen- 
der, Die Chadhirlegende und der Alexanderroman, 
269 f.; H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzählungen im 
Qoran, 425. (G. VAJDA) 
IRON [see ossets]. 

IRSALIYYE or MAL-1 IRSALIYYE, an Ottoman 
financial term applied to the annual “remittances” of 
cash and kind sent to the personal treasury of the 
sultan (Djeyb-i hümáyün or Harem-i Hmáyun 
khazinesi) in Istanbul by the holders of the non- 
feudal sandjaks as well as by the governors of the non- 
feudal Arab provinces. The former usually were 
remitted under names such as Nevrüz Irsáliyyesi 
(New Years Remittance) or Aghwstos Irsáliyyesi 
(August Remittance). The latter were called Irsáliy ye 
Khazinesi (Remittance Treasury), ^ sometimes 
shortened to Khazine, and consisted of the balance 
left in each provincial treasury (Khazine-i ‘A mire) 
after the provincial expenditures and governor's 
salary (saliyáne) were paid. 

Such remittances came regularly to the sultan 
from Damacus, the Yemen, Basra, and Baghdad, but 
by far the largest and best-known of them was that 
sent by the governors of Ottoman Egypt from the 
time of its conquest until well into the 13th/19th 
century. The Egyptian irsáliyye was fixed at sixteen 
million paras shortly after the conquest. It was 
raised to 20 million paras aunually in 1005/1596 and 
to 24 million paras in 1009/1601, and it remained at 
between twenty and thirty million paras during the 
remainder of the r1th/17th and 12th/18th centuries. 
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While the dispatch of the Remittance, whether by 
caravan through Syria or by sea, was always the 
occasion for a lavish ceremony, only a small part of 
the irsdliyye was actually sent to Istanbul. The 
remainder was kept in Egypt and used as a per- 
manent deposit, applied to meet special obligatious 
of the sultans, such as provisioning Ottoman naval 
units at Alexandria, Damietta and in the Red Sea, 
supplying Ottoman pilgrims and troops passing 
through Egypt on their way to southern Arabia, and 
paying for the purchase of Egyptian commodities and 
supplies used in the Sultan's palace kitchen in 
Istanbul and in the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. 
Starting in the late 17th century, the Mamlük 
factions in Egypt assumed control of the Ottoman 
administrative structure in the country, including the 
Treasury, and managed to divert an ever-increasing 
proportion of the irsáliyye sums to their own ac- 
counts in addition to collecting much of the Trea- 
sury's tax revenues, thus further lowering the 
amount left for the irsáliyye. Periodic efforts were 
made to correct this situation and restore the 
irsáliyye, with the administrative reforms introduced 
in 1081/1670, 1106/1695, 1156/1743, 1175/1761 1180/ 
1767, and 1200/1786 being most important, but their 
effects were short-lived due to the continued Mamlük 
power. During most of the zi2th/18th century, 
however, the Ottoman governors were largely able to 
replace the lost irsáliyye funds by using Mamlük 
rivalries, supporting those parties which agreed to 
allow the Treasury to confiscate and sell the proper- 
ties of their defeated rivals and to use the resulting 
revenue, Called mal-i tulwdn, to pay for the expend- 
itures formerly provided by the irsálty ye. 

Irsaliyye payments were coinpletely suspended 
during the reign of the Mamlük rebel *Ali Bey al- 
Kabir ([q.v.] (1170/1757-1178/1765, 1180/1767-1186/ 
1772) and the French Expedition to Egypt (1798- 
1801), but they were resumed, on a reduced scale, 
upon the restoration of the Ottoman power and were 
retained by Muhammad ‘AI, not only for Egypt but 
also for his Syrian possessions, except during the 
time of his two wars with the Porte. 
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larly 324, 334-338 (where the supplies purchased 
with the Egyptian Irsélyye funds are itemized. 
(S. J. SHaw) 

IRTIDJA‘ [see Rapj‘ivyva]. 

IRTIDJAL, improvising, extemporizing a 
poem or a speech. Ibn Rashik (‘Umda, i, 131), fol- 
lowed by Azdi (Bada*s‘, p. 5 of the Bülàk ed.) con- 
nects the terin with the ineaning “‘to be easy”, “to 
flow down" implied in the expression ska‘y radjil, 
"]ank hair", or with irtidjàl al-bi?r, descending iuto 
a well on one’s feet”, i.e., without the help of a rope, 
and the synonym of trtidjal, badiha, with the root 
bada?a, *'to begin", substituting ha? for hamza. Ac- 
cording to these two authors, the difference between 
trtidjal and badiha is that whereas in the case of 
trtidjal the poet does iiot prepare his poern in advauce, 
in the case of badiha he allows himself a few moments 
of thought. Of the other synonyms of iriidjál nen- 
tioned in the dictionaries only the term z&itdáb is used 
occasionally. For an explanation of the etymology of 
this last term see Abi Hilal al-‘Askari, K. al-Sind- 
*atayn, 39-40 (cf. also the expression kalam kagib, 
"unprepared, unpolished speech", as used by the 
poet Ba'ith and in a famous saying by the Khàridii 
leader ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb al-Rasibi in Djahiz, 
Bayan, ed. ‘Abd al-Salim Muh. Harin, Cairo 1367/ 
1948, i, 204-5). 

According to R. Blachére (Litt., 87-8, 364, 369-73), 
the metre used for iinprovisations in pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic times was mostly, though not ex- 
clusively, the radjas. In addition to songs by camel 
drivers (hidà?), cradle songs, etc. which in the nature 
of things are often iinprovised, there were improvisa- 
tions on solemn occasions: curses or satires directed 
against the enemy, war songs, and dirges (see also the 
catalogue of radjaz themes in M. Ullmann, Unter- 
suchungen zur Ragazpoesie, Wiesbaden 1966, 18-24). 
The corresponding verbs radjaza and irtadjaza are 
therefore often used in the sense of “to improvise in 
radjas”’ (often also with the secondary meaning ‘‘to 
deride”, “to sneer”, see I. Goldziher, Abhand. zur 
arabischen Philologie, Leiden 1896, i, 79-81). For a 
radjas improvisation on a victory won by the ‘Ab- 
basid caliph Mutawakkil see Aghani', ix, 119 (= 
A ghani*, x, 231-2). 

On the other hand the terms irtidjal and badiha 
(as well as badiha", ‘‘extemporaneously’’) seem to 
have been used mostly of improvisations in metres 
other than radjaz (for exceptions see the above-cited 
passage in the A gháni and Ibn Kutayba, Shi*r, 178). 
These terms are commonly found in texts dating 
from the first half of the 3rd/oth century, but many 
anecdotes suggest that they existed earlier. Except for 
the chapter by Ibn Rashik there islittle discussion of 
either term in the handbooks on rhetoric. *Ali b. 
Zàfir al-Azdi (d. 613/1216) may therefore be correct 
when he claims that his K. Badá^i* al-badà^ih (Bülàk 
1278/1862 and on the margin of *Abbàsi, Ma*áhid al- 
tansis, Cairo 1316/1898) is the only work on the 
subject. The Badas* contains a wealth of anecdotal 
material and improvisations on an almost unlimited 
variety of humorous, sometimes also serious, themes 
arranged roughly in chronological order, as well as a 
detailed discussion of various types of the idjàza 
[g.v.] which, since metre and rhyme are suggested by 
somebody else, is the only form of improvisation 
which does not allow the poet to compose any part of 
his poem in advance. Some of these anecdotes may 
well be authentic (e.g., the anecdote on pp. 90-2 of the 
Bülàk ed.) as is shown by the fact that individuals 
capable of improvising compositions of some length 
are found in the Arab countries to this day. 
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For improvisation in Persian and Turkish, (see 
Supplement]. 

IRTIFÀ- [see FALAK, '1LM AL-HAY?4]. 

IRTISH [see Supplement]. 

‘ISA, Kur’anic name for Jesus; the Kur’an 
refers to him in 15 süras and devotes to hin 93 verses 
which are the foundation for Muslim Christology. 
Various traditions, containing additions drawn from 
the apocryphal gospels of the childhood of Jesus, or 
from mystic Christian literature, have enriched this 
Christology and, in certain respects, brought it nearer 
to the Christian Christology. Islamo-Christian polemic 
has tended through the years to harden the positions; 
most of these positions have become classic and are 
to be found unchanged in present day Muslim 
writers. 

I. Etymology of the word ‘Īsā: Certain 
western writers (Marracci, ii, 39; cf. Landauer and 
Nóldeke in ZDMG, xlvi, 720) consider that the Jews 
induced Muhammad to use the form ‘Isa and he did 
so in good faith. In fact the Jews, in hatred, re- 
ferred to Jesus as Esau (WY) maintaining that the 
spirit of Esau had passed into him (cf. Lammens, 
in Machriq, i, 334). Others (cf. J. Derenbourg, in 
REJ, xviii, 126; Frankel, in WZK M, iv, 334; Vollers, 
in ZDMG, xlv, 352; Nestle, Dict. of Christ and the 
Gospels, i, 861) state that Yasü* derives, by a phonetic 
change, from the Syriac Yeshūt (a agza), itself 
coming from the Hebrew Yeshua‘, with harmoni- 
zation with Misa. But it should be pointed out that 
it is used only five times with Müsà, while it is 
mentioned 25 times altogether (cf. Parrinder, Jesus 
in the Quran, London 1965, 16-7; Henninger, Spuren 
christlicher Glaubenswahrhetten im Koran, Freiburg 
1951, 32-3). Finally some modern scholars have seen 
it as a reference to an ‘Īsā mentioned in the pre- 
Islamic inscriptions, yt: a dialectical variant of 
hys*, a theory which has been strongly rejected by 
G. Ryckmans who disputes the reading in Analecta 
Bollandiana, \xvii (1949), 62 and in Les religions 
arabes préislamiques, 1951, 48. For the Muslim 
writers, see al-Baydawi on III, 45 (ed. Fleischer, i, 
156, L 2). 

IL. The various names of Jesus in the 
Kur?àn (see below for a study of the terms) :—a) 
al-Masih (eleven times).—b) Nabi, prophet (XXIX, 
30).—c) Rasul, “envoy, messenger” (IV, 157, 171, 
V, 75).—d) Ibn Maryam, “son of Mary" (33 times: 
16 times “Isa ibn Maryam, 17 times Ibn Maryam 
alone or with another title, while in the Gospels the 
expression appears only once; cf. E. F. F. Bishop, 
The Son of Mary, in Moslem World, 1934, who con- 
siders that the name came from the Church of 
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Ethiopia after the return of the second group of 
emigrants. The expression appears five times in the 
Arabic Gospel of the Childhood, and fifteen times 
in the Syriac version of this Gospel.—e) Min al- 
mukarrabin, “among those who are close to God" 
(III, 45), later explained by the fact of his ascension" 
(su*&d, raf *).—f) Wadjih, “‘worthy of esteem in this 
world and the next" (III, 45); al-Baydàwi explains 
this: on earth as a prophet and in Heaven as an 
intercessor.—g) Mubarak, “‘blessed” (XIX, 31): “a 
source of benefit for others" (al-Baydàwi), probably 
a bringer of baraka.—h) Kawl al-ha&k (XIX 34), 
“sure word", an obscure expression which is perhaps 
not a title but refers to the preceding statement; cf. 
al-Baydàwi, i, 580, l. 25.—i) ‘Abd Allah, “Servant of 
God" (see below). 

II. The annunciation, conception and 
birth of Jesus. There are in the Kur?àn certain 
features which, more or less directly, reflect the 
Gospels. Some writers, for example P. Hayek (Le 
Christ de l'Islam, Paris 1959, 65) go so far as to 
state that apart from the dogma that Mary is the 
mother of God, rejected by the Muslims since they 
formally deny the divinity of Jesus, “all the other 
dogmas defined by the Church or transmitted by its 
traditions of worship, find a support in the Kur?àn, 
rather weak it is true, but certainly real: the Immac- 
ulate Conception, the Presentation in the Temple, 
the Annunciation, the Virgin Birth, Christmas and 
even the Assumption” [cf. MARYAM]. 

The Annunciation made to Mary is related with a 
touching freshness and recalls the scene in the Gos- 
pels. Mary, withdrawn into the Temple, receives the 
visit from the “Spirit of God’? [see ROH ALLAH], 
“then We sent unto her Our Spirit that presented 
himself to her a man without fault”, (XIX, 17), 
which tradition identifies with the Archangel Gabriel. 
He announces to her the miraculous birth of Jesus; 
miraculous because Mary has vowed her virginity to 
God and intends to retain it (LXVI, 22; XXI, 91). 
The Angel reassures her: this is easy for the Lord, 
who wishes to make of her a sign (aya) for men and a 
mercy (rahma) from Him (XIX, 21). “So she con- 
ceived him, and withdrew with him to a distant 
place”. 

It seems that in the Kur?àn the distinction between 
the Annunciation and the Conception is not precisely 
made. According to Luke I, 26-38, the angel of the 
Lord who appears to Mary is distinct from the Holy 
Spirit who performs the miracle. The Kur?4n seems 
to unite these two ideas. In fact, while in XIX, 17, 
there is mentioned an angel who appears to Mary in 
the form of an actual mortal, in two other texts 
(LXVI, 12 and XXI, 9) where God mentions the 
Spirit (“Our Spirit’), there is no reference to the 
angel. The confusion between the annunciation and 
the conception led to the Angel Gabriel’s being 
considered as the father of Jesus, a thesis supported 
by Gerock, Versuch einer Darstellung der Christologie 
des Koran, Hamburg-Gotha 1839, 36-46; cf. Michaud, 
Jésus selon le Coran, Neuchatel 1960, 20, a thesis 
based on the interpretation of certain Muslim exege- 
tists stating that the angel breathed into a slit in 
Mary’s cloak which she had taken off; when she put 
it on again, she conceived Jesus (cf. al-Ihà-àlibi, 
Kisas, 381). 

In fact, the conception cf Jesus was the result of 
à creative decree made by God: the creation of Jesus 
by God was after the example of that of Adam. The 
creation of Adam was at least as marvellous as that 
of Jesus, conceived by a virgin (cf. III, 52). 

Mary was overtaken by the pangs of childbirth be- 
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Side the trunk of the palm tree. To reassure Mary's 
fears of a scandal, the child addressed her from the 
cradle. She shows the child to her family. In order 
to silence their reproaches he declares: “Lo, I am 
God's servant; God has given me the Book, and 
made me a Prophet. Blessed he has made me, 
wherever I may be; and He has enjoined me to pray, 
and to give alms, so long as I live, and likewise to 
cherish my mother" (XIX, 16-35). 

It is known that Islam does not admit the idea of 
an "original sin" transmitted to the descendants of 
Adam (cf. G. Anawati, Islam and the Immaculate 
Conception, in The dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
ed. E. D. O'Connor, University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1958, 447-61). Concerning Mary and her son 
however, there is a tradition, accepted by al-Bukhàri 
and Muslim, which states that they were granted an 
extraordinary privilege: that of both having been pre- 
served from any contact with the devil at the instant 
of their birth. “Every son of Adam when newly born”, 
says the hadith, ‘‘is touched (or probably squeezed) 
by Satan, except for the Son of Mary and her mother; 
it is at this contact that the child utters his first cry”. 

IV. The mission of Jesus: Jesus is a Prophet 
(nabī; XIX, 31) and the Envoy (rasăl; IV, 156, 169, 
LXI, 6). Like all prophets, he has a mission to fulfil, 
for to each separate people God has sent a special 
prophet. Of the son of Mary and of his mother He 
has made a sign, “and He has given them refuge on a 
quiet and dewy hill” which the commentators have 
identified with Jerusalem or Damascus. On the 
different interpretations concerning this topography 
(the influence of Byzantine iconography (Ledit), 
reference to the Assumption of Mary (Rudolph, Ah- 
rens, Henninger], Srinagar [Ahmadiyya)), cf. Michaud, 
29, N. 3. 

The “miraculous sign" shown by Jesus and his 
mother is apparently his miraculous birth. But he 
himself was to perform “signs”, proving through 
miracles his prophetic mission. Among these ‘‘proofs”’ 
(bayyinat) (cf. 11, 254 and 81, III, 43, V, 110, XLIII, 
63, LXI, 6), should be mentioned the following:—r. 
Jesus spoke even in the cradle (XIX, 30) and already 
with the authority of a grown man (III, 41).—2. He 
made small clay models of birds, breathed life into 
them, and “it will be a bird, by the leave of God” 
(III, 43). The modelling of birds is found in the apo- 
cryphal gospels: the Gospel of Thomas, ch. 2, the 
Gospel of the Childhood in Arabic, ch. 36, 46, 1; 
the Armenian book of the childhood, 18, 2. The Ah- 
madiyya give a symbolic interpretation to this mir- 
acle: it signifies the spiritual flight of the Galilean 
peasants under the influence of Jesus (cf. Parrinder, 
Jesus in the Quran, 6).—3. Jesus cured the man 
blind from birth and the leper (V, 110).—4. He 
raised the dead, always “‘with God's permission" (III, 
43; V, 110).—5. At the request of the Apostles 
(hawáriyyün, [q.v.], he made to come down from the 
Sky a "Table prepared" (má^ida); for them it was a 
feast (Sid), a meal and a proof (aya) of his mission 
(V, 111-14); cf. Baydawi, i, 280; Hayek, 220-2; 
Gerock (46), followed by Rudolph, thought that this 
was either a reminiscence of the Last Supper or of 
the vision of Peter related in the Acts of the Apostles, 
X, 9). According to the traditional material collected 
by al-Tabari, 86 (Hayek, 220-2) this is an echo of 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes (Matthew, XIV, 
17f.; XV, 32f.). Michaud (56-7), following Masson 
(328-9), produces texts from the Old and the New 
Testament in favour of interpreting it as referring 
to the Last Supper. On the sources of the commen- 
taries on this passage cf. Sidersky, 328-9. It is 
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possible that the Kur?ànic passage was influenced by 
some apocryphal tradition of which nothing has sur- 
vived. (cf. G. Rosch, Die Jesusmythen, 447). 

Jesus comes to declare the truth of what has been 
given before him in the Torah (III, 44). The Scripture 
which belongs to Jesus is the Gospel (cf. 1nDJiL] 
which is judged favourably because it fills the hearts 
of those who follow it with meekness and pity (V, 
82). Jesus covers with his prophetic authority not 
only the Gospel and the Torah but also the earlier 
writings, all of them taught by God to the Son of 
Mary (III, 43, V, 110). 

V. Jesus the Messiah: We must here define 
certain terms applied to Jesus which, in Christianity, 
have a fundamental value: the terms Messiah and 
Servant of God. Concerning the first, in the structure 
of the New Testament the revelation was gradual 
and Jesus did not reveal himself to the disciples as 
the promised Messiah until after a long psychological 
preparation. This historical perspective is not found 
in the Kur?àn: the term Messiah is given to Jesus 
from the time of his birth, though in a narrow sense 
which in no way corresponds to the Christian concept. 
Jesus the Messiah in the Kur?an is only one in a 
series of prophets which ends with Muhammad. Like 
all the prophets he is only an ordinary man; the 
Kur?àn is entirely opposed to any doctrine of Jesus 
the Messiah the Son of God (IX, 30-1). It reproaches 
Christians for having taken ‘‘their scholars and their 
monks as lords apart from God, and the Messiah, 
Mary's son" (IX, 31). The uncompromising dogma of 
the unity of God removes any Christian overtones 
from the word Messiah. 

The word Masih is used eleven times in the Kur?àn, 
in passages all of which are Medinan (III, 40, IV, 156, 
169, 170, V, 19 (twice), 76 (twice), 79, 1X, 30, 31). 
The word is of Jewish origin, transmitted through 
Syriac. It seems to have been known in the north 
and the south of Arabia in the pre-Islamic period. 
The Hebrew mashiah was used of the kings and the 
patriarchs and especially for the awaited Saviour. 
The Septuagint translates it by Christos. Al-Zamakh- 
shari and al-Baydàwi admit that the word is foreign 
and al-Firüzabadi states that there are fifty expla- 
nations for this word (see Masiu]. In the Kur?án the 
word is used only to signify Jesus. 

The Arabic writers found two roots for it: 1. the 
verb masaha, to rub with the hand, to anoint; in the 
Passive sense Jesus is Messiah, a) because he was 
anointed by means of blessings and honours (XIX, 
32), b) because he was covered, from birth, by 
the wing of Gabriel to shield him from the bite of 
Satan, c) because he was anointed in Adam, like all 
men, but in a particularly way in order to be in- 
planted in Mary. In the active sense, Jesus is Mes- 
siah, a) because he anointed the eyes of those born 
blind in order to cure them (III, 43), b) because he 
rubbed sick people with his hand, c) because he 
anointed with a holy oil. 2. The second root is the 
verb sáha, to travel, go on a pilgrimage, to wander. 
Jesus became for the Muslim mystic writers “the 
model of the pilgrims”, “the imām of the wanderers”, 
the example of the mystics. Cf. Abd El-Jalil, Marie 
et l'Islam, 59, based on the Commentary of al-Alüsi, 
iii, 142. 

VI. Jesus the servant of God: ‘Abd, literally 
“slave’’, means in theological terms, ‘‘the creature". 
Man is not only the “servant” of God but also his 
“property”. Cf. Sebedh in the Old Testament (Isaiah, 
XLII, 1, LII, 13-LIII, 12, the fourth song of the 
Servant of Yahweh) and SoAo¢ in the New Testa- 
ment (Phil., II, 7). In the Kur’4n IV, 170, the angels 
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are also called ‘abd. The basic meaning of adoration 
is found, with various nuances, in all the derived 
' meanings (cf. Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary of the 
Qur’an, 209). What must be remembered is that the 
Kur’an insists on the status of Jesus as no more 
than that of a created being (XLIII, 59); it reacts 
against any belief in the divinity of Jesus. “Thus the 
first word he uttered was to recognize his character 
as a servant, to make more decisive the argument 
against any who might claim that he was God" 
(Hayek, 84; cf. Ibn al-Athir, i, 220-1; al-Tabari, i/2/, 
733-4; al-Tha‘alibi, Kisas, 386). Thus it would be 
wrong to exaggerate the meaning of this term (as 
does Ledit, Mahomet, Israel et le Christ, 145) and to 
interpret it in the Judaeo-Christian sense: every- 
where in the Kur?àn the word means a being created 
by God and subject to Him (cf. III, 52, 73). 

VII. Jesus and Muhammad: According to the 
Muslim commentators, who base themselves on LXI, 
6, Jesus announced the coming of one who would 
corne after him. According to the recension of Ubayy, 
this was “the seal of the Prophets” and of the mes- 
sengers; in the Vulgate, it is “a Messenger” named 
Ahmad. On the meaning of the variant of Ubayy, cf. 
Blachére, tr. 909. Islam recognizes Mubammad in 
Ahmad, both names deriving from the root h.m.d. 
In St. John's Gospel Jesus announces the sending of 
the Paraclete (XIV, 16; XIV, 26; XVI, 7). The main 
early versions of the Gospels have merely transcribed 
the term without translating it: Parakletos has given 
fáraklit, 

Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse, 1877, iv, 53 
(quoted by H. A. Walter, The Ahmadiya Movement, 
30), following up a suggestion of Marracci, suggests 
that the Gospel text on which these are based had 
something like zepuxAucTÓóc, meaning famed, illus- 
trious, and rendered in Arabic by Abmad. The same 
explanation is found in C. F. Gerock, rog and Zwemer, 
The Moslem Christ, 139, n. 1: the Muslim commen- 
tators accuse the Christians of having substituted 
Tmapaurytos for meptuAuTÓG which stood in the 
original. Cf. Michaud, 36-7; Henninger, 313; Par- 
rinder, 96-100; L. Bevan-Jones in Muslim World, x, 
112 ff.; A. Guthrie and E. F. F. Bishop, ibid., xli, 
251 ff.; M. Watt, His Name is Ahmad, ibid., xliii, 
110 ff.; J. Schacht, in EI?, s.v. AHMAD. 

VIII. Jesus and the Word of God: On the 
use of the word kalima in the Kur?àn see the thesis 
by Th. O'Shaughnessy, The koranic Concept of the 
Word of God, Rome, Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1948. 
On its origin and possible borrowing from the Christ- 
ian Logos, cf. Gardet-Anawati, Introduction à la 
théologie musulmane, Paris 1948, 88 ff. For Pretzl, 
(Die Frühislamische Attributenlehre, Munich 1940, 
26-7), the question of the Logos and that of the 
nature of the Kur?àn share earlier common sources. 

As to the Muslim exegesis of the Kur?ànic texts 
referring to the “Word” coming from God to Jesus, 
four possible exegeses may be distinguished (cf. Abd 
El-Jalil, 39, using al-Alūsī, iii, 141):—1. Jesus 
is the fulfilment of the creating word of God, uttered 
at the moment of his conception (IV, 169, XIX, 30, 
III, 42).—2. Jesus is the prophet announced in the 
word of God, received and preached by the earlier 
messengers.—3. Jesus is the word of God because 
he speaks on behalf of God and thus leads men in the 
right way.—4. Jesus is a word of God because Jesus 
is, in his own person, “good tidings”. 

IX. Jesus and the Spirit of God: In order 
to accomplish his mission, Jesus was fortified by 
the Holy Spirit (Rak al-kudus) (V, 109, XIX, 30-3), 
first at his birth, and then during his adult ministry 


among the Jews (1I, 81, 254). The complete formula: 
“we have ... confirmed him with the Holy Spirit” 
is used in the Kur?àn only for Jesus. However the 
Kur?àn uses an almost identical formula in connection 
with the believers whom God confirms “with a Spirit 
from Himself" (LVIII, 22). On the Holy Spirit in the 
Kur?’an, cf. Henninger, 4-6, which is based, among 
others, on the article by Macdonald in Moslem Worid, 
xxii (1932). 

X. Jesus and the Trinity: In the passage 
III, 40, Jesus is mentioned as being among those 
“close”? to the Lord (min al-mukarrabin). Jesus will 
be glorious, honoured both in the present world and 
in the world to come. This privilege of being close 
to God is shared by Jesus with the angels (IV, 170). 
But, however sublime they may be, both they and he 
remain created beings. The unity of God is stated 
in IIl, 52-5 in a passage dealing with the person of 
Jesus. The reference is probably to the reply made 
to the Christian delegates of Nadjran in 631 (cf. Bla- 
chére, 865). In spite of his great veneration for the 
Son of Mary, Muhammad is quite clear that he is in 
no sense divine. The Christians who insist on this 
divinity are “Liars”. 

From the same period is the passage V, 19-21, 
in which Mubammad once again insists on the entirely 
human condition of Jesus: ‘They are unbelievers who 
say, 'God is the Messiah, Mary's son'". And the 
Christians are no more the sons of God than is Jesus 
himself. 

It will be clear that with such a perspective, the 
Kur?àn formally rejects any doctrine of the Trinity. 
It should however be pointed out that the Trinity as 
understood and rejected is not the same as that which 
is taught by Christian dogma, and defined by the 
councils which were held before the revelation of the 
Kur?àn. The Kur?ànic Trinity seems to be a triad com- 
posed of Allah, of Mary his consort and of Jesus their 
child (cf. V, 116); a concept which is reminiscent 
on the one hand of the stellar triads of the pre- 
Islamic Pantheon (cf. T. Fahd, Le panthéon de l'Arabie 
centrale à la veille de l'Hégire, Paris 1968), and on the 
other hand of the cult of Mary verging on idolatry 
practised by certain Christian sects of Arabia, the 
Mariamites and the Collyridians. 

It is important to note that the formal denials of 
the Kur?àán are directed towards these views, which 
are “‘heretical’’ from the point of view of Christian 
orthodoxy itself. Certain modern Muslim writers, 
taking note of the explanations provided by their 
Christian informants, are inclined to recognize the 
basic monotheism of the Christian religion, without 
however admitting its revealed nature, (cf. J. Jomier, 
Le commentaire coranique du Mandar, 308). For all 
this section, cf. Michaud, 77-83. 

XI. Jesus and the problem of the cruci- 
fixion. On the subject of the death of Jesus, two 
questions require to be answered: (1) was Jesus really 
crucified and did he therefore die on the cross? (2) 
supposing that this was not the case, did he die a 
natural death? 

Concerning the first question, the Kur?àn states 
its position categorically: against the Jews who claim- 
ed “we slew the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, the Mes- 
senger of God”, it states “yet they did not slay 
him, neither crucified him, only a likeness of that 
was shown to them (walākin shubbiha lahum). Those 
who are at variance concerning him surely are in 
doubt regarding him; they have no knowledge of him 
except the following of surmise; and they slew him 
not of a certainty (yakin?")—no indeed; God raised 
him up to Him"; (IV, 156-7). Muslim tradition com- 
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pletes the statements of the Kur?àn. According to 
some, Christ was replaced by a double, according to 
others it was Simon of Cyrene or one of the Apostles 
(Judas). 

On the different modern explanations of the wala- 
kin shubbiha lahum, cf. Michaud, 64-5, who mentions 
them and himself agrees with Hayek (41) in under- 
standing ‘‘it seemed thus to them’’, which this writer 
considers to be the most plausible interpretation. 
Certain falásifa and some Ismá'ili commentators have 
interpreted this passage thus: the Jews intended to 
destroy the person of Jesus completely; in fact, they 
crucified only his ndstt, his làhát remained alive; 
cf. L. Massignon, Le Christ dans les Évangiles selon 
Ghazáh, in REI, 1932, 523-36, who cites texts of 
the Rasá^il Ikhwàán al-Safá? (ed. Bombay, iv, 115), 
a passage of Abii Hatim al-Razi (about 934), and 
another of the Isma‘ili Mu’ayyad Shirazi (1077). But 
this interpretation was not generally accepted and it 
may be said that there is unanimous agreement in 
denying the crucifixion. The denial, furthermore, is 
in perfect agreement with the logic of the Kur'àn. 
The Biblical stories reproduced in it (e.g, Job, 
Moses, Joseph etc.) and the episodes relating to the 
history of the beginning of Islam demonstrate that it 
is ''God's practice" (sunnat Allàh) to make faith 
triumph finally over the forces of evil and adversity. 
“So truly with hardship comes ease", (XCIV, 5, 6). 
For Jesus to die on the cross would have meant the 
triumph of his executioners; but the Kur?àn asserts 
that they undoubtedly failed: ‘Assuredly God will 
defend those who believe”; (XXII, 49). He confounds 
the plots of the enemies of Christ (III, 54). 

On the origins of the Kur'ànic concept of the 
crucifixion (gnostic and docetic Christianity, as 
maintained by H. Gregoire, seeing here a concession 
to certain docetic Monophysites, in Mélanges Charles 
Diehl, Paris 1930, i, 107-19; a rejection of Ledit’s 
view in Mahomet, Israél et le Christ, 151-6, where he 
attempts to find texts of the Kur?àn which refer sym- 
bolicaly to the mystery of the redemption) cf. 
Michaud, 68-71. 

Concerning the second question (the death of Jesus 
and his ascension to God), an examination of the 
Kur?ànic texts XIX, 34, III, 48, XX XIX, 43, and in 
particular the key text IV, 155-7 (which throws light 
on the preceding ones and reveals the true Islamic 
attitude to the death of Jesus), shows (1) that the 
resurrection referred to in XIX, 84 is the general 
resurrection which the Kur?àn proclaims for the end 
of the world; there was a special resurrection for 
Jesus, since Jesus did not die on the cross. Later 
tradition (cf. Hayek, 265-8) stated that it would be 
at the end of time, when Jesus returned again, that 
he would die the natural death announced in XIX, 34. 
(2) The word tawaffa usually means a death which 
is blessed, a return to God for the final judgement, 
but it is also used in VI, 60 for God’s recalling the 
souls of those who sleep while they are asleep and 
returning them when they awake (cf. Frankel, in 
ZDMG, lvi, 77). The verb is twice used of Jesus, 
in III, 48 and V, 119. The first passage could imply 
an elevation of the living Jesus to God. The second 
is ambiguous. The question is settled by the passage 
IV, 155-7, in which it is stated that Jesus was not 
killed by the Jews but was raised up to heaven. In 
other words, we have the following succession of 
events: apparent death, ascension, second coming, 
natural death, general resurrection. For all this sec- 
tion, cf. Michaud, 60-4. 

XII. The return of Jesus: The only authority 
is the passage XLIII, 61, which contains some variant 


readings: the first reading, that of the Vulgate: wa- 
innahu la-Gim*n, ‘He (Jesus) is truly a knowledge of 
the Hour", £.e., he by whose descent the approach 
of the Hour is known; the second reading, the canon- 
ical variant: wa-innahu la-*alam*^, "And he (Jesus) 
is truly a sign for the Hour"; the third reading, in 
the recension of Ubayy: wa-innahu la-dhikr*«", *And 
he (Jesus) is truly a warning of the hour"; fourth 
reading: wa-innahu: the Aw refers to the Kur?^àn. 

1f the second coming of Christ is taken as estab- 
lished, his death is placed after the Hour, as men- 
tioned above, and then the references in IV, 159 and 
XIX, 33 are easily explained. Similarly, the expres- 
sion kahkle* in III, 46 becomes clear, because when 
he was “raised” he was still skább, young, and had 
not attained kuhüla; cf. al-Baydàwi, in loco. On the 
positions of various commentators, cf. Hayek, 244-51. 

On these few facts tradition has succeeded in ac- 
cumulating a mass of detail (cf. al-Baydàwion XLIII, 
61, ed. Fleischer, ii, 241) and in producing books 
devoted specifically to this subject, among them: al- 
Tasrih bi-mà tawàtara fi nuzül al-Masih, of Muh. 
Anwar Shah al-Kashmiri al-Hindi (published in 1965 
in Aleppo by Abu ’l-Fattāh Aba Ghudda). Some of 
these details are as follows: Jesus, on returning to the 
earth, will descend on to the white arcade of the 
eastern gate at Damascus, or, according to another 
tradition, on to a hill in the Holy Land which is called 
*Afik; he will be clothed in two musarra; his head 
will be anointed. He will have in his hand a spear 
with which he will kill the Antichrist (al-Dadjdjal). 
Then he will go to Jerusalem at the time when the 
dawn prayer is being said, led by the imám. The 
latter will try to give up his place to him, but Jesus 
will put him in front of him and will pray behind the 
imam following the prescription of Muhammad. Then 
he will kill all the pigs, will break the cross, destroy 
the synagogues and the churches, and will kill all 
the Christians except those who believe in him (fol- 
lowing IV, 159). Once he has killed the false Messiah 
(al-Masih al-Dadjdjal), all the Peoples of the Book 
will believe in him, and there will be only one com- 
munity—that of Islam. Jesus will make justice to 
reign. Peace will be so complete that it will extend 
also to the animals among themselves and to man’s 
relations with the animals. Jesus will remain for 
forty years and then will die. The Muslims will ar- 
range his funeral and will bury him at Medina, beside 
Muhammad in a place left vacant between Abi Bakr 
and ‘Umar. 

There has come to be grafted on to the belief in 
the second coming of Christ, sometimes merging 
which it, the doctrine of the Mahdi. This term, which 
at first had a mainly honorific meaning, gradually 
came to indicate the very person of him who, at the 
end of time, is to restore the lost faith. On this 
doctrine, [see MAHDI]. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the Ahmadiyya 
sect holds that Jesus, after his apparent death on 
the cross and resurrection, emigrated to India, to 
Kashmir, to preach the Gospel there. He lived there 
until the age of 120. His tomb is at Srinagar. They 
believe that the Mahdi is an incarnation simul- 
taneously of Jesus, Muhammad and an avatar of 
Krishna {see AHMADIYYA]. 

XIII. Jesus and the Last Judgement: At 
the time of his nocturnal ascension (XVII, 1), Mu- 
hammad met Abraham, Moses and Jesus. Questioned 
concerning the Final Hour, Jesus announced: ‘‘To me 
has been confided the knowledge of what will precede 
its occurrence. As to the occurrence itself, only 
God can determine this". This verse enables us to 
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understand the passages where Jesus is called ‘‘Know- 
ledge of the hour": he knows of its existence, but 
not the exact time, this being reserved to God alone. 
In spite of his ascension to God's side and his puri- 
fication (III, 48), Jesus will not assist God in the 
Judgement which will follow the Hour: it is God alone 
who decides, He is the only Judge. On the day of 
the universal Resurrection, Jesus will be a witness 
against the Christians, accusing them of having re- 
garded him and his mother as equal with God, but 
he will not be their judge (cf. infra, the different 
* position of Tbn Arabi). 

XIV. Jesus in tradition and in the mystic 
writers: The Christological elements contained in 
the Kur4n, listed systematically above, have been 
the subject of meditation by ascetics and mystics. 
There has gradually grown up around the figure of 
Jesus an abundant hagiographic literature stressing 
the poverty of the Son of Mary, his detachment from 
the world, his teaching, his power of performing 
miracles, his devotion to prayer. These elements, 
with anecdotes, sermons and advice attributed to 
Jesus, are found in the classical works of the mystics 
such as the Hilyat al-awliya of Abii Nu‘aym, the 
Rawd al-rayáhin of al-Yàfiti, the Kat al-kulud of al- 
Makki, the Na:wàdir of al-Tirmidhi, and especially in 
the works of al-Ghazali: Ihyà? *ulüm al-din, al-Durra 
al-fakhiva, Mukdshafat. Even in the ''secular" writers 
like al- Damiri in his Hayat al-hayawdan and Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih in his “kd, there may be found interesting 
details on Christological literature. Fifty years ago, 
Asin Palacios had collected and translated the texts 
concerning Jesus in the works of al-Ghazali and had 
published them under the title of Logia et agrapha 
Domini Jesu, in Patrologia orientalis (xiii (1919), 335- 
431; xix (1926), 532-624). In his turn, Father Michel 
Hayek collected and translated texts about Jesus and 
classified them systematically in a complete Christo- 
logy (Le Christ de l'Islam, Paris 1959; Arabic text: 
Al-Masih fi 'l-Islam, Beirut 1961). A large part of 
the work is occupied with Jesus's teaching; it in- 
cludes Jogia on poverty, on detachment from the life 
of this world, denunciation of false wisdom and of 
the specious sureties of this world, dialogues, pil- 
grim stories, the resurrection of the dead who bear 
witness against the vanity of the world against which 
Jesus constantly warned his Companions, his Apost- 
les, the Children of Israel and his listeners in general. 
His description is based on that of the Christian 
ascetics and monks: wearing a woollen habit, detach- 
ment, a life of solitude, the power of the initiate to 
perform cures. 

When, later, the Süfis came into direct contact 
with the Gospels, they took from them the elements 
which corresponded to their ascetic ideas, which they 
themselves attributed to Jesus: ''this explains the 
gospel background of certain logia and accounts which 
are here almost always taken out of their original 
context" (Hayek, 136). Ibn «Arabi (d. 638/1240) went 
even further: he stated that it is Jesus who merits 
“the Seal of universal Holiness” because he possesses 
the quality of faithfulness in the faith (amána), be- 
cause he holds in his hands the keys of living breath 
and because he is at present in a state of deprivation 
and journeying” (cf. Hayek, 262-3). “And”, he adds, 
“know that without doubt Jesus will descend and will 
be our judge, according to the law of Muhammad” 
(ibid.). 

XV. Islamo-Christian polemic concerning 
Jesus: The central place in the Christian religion 
of the dogmas of the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion made inevitable doctrinal conflict between 


Christian and Muslim theologians. The latter worked 
out fairly rapidly a system of apologetics which be- 
came accepted as classic and the features of which 
have been repeated without variation until the pres- 
ent time; cf. inDJIL where a substantial bibliography 
is given. On the most recent Muslim books on Christ 
see the article by J. Jomier im MIDEO, v (1958), 
Quatre ouvrages en arabe sur le Christ, 367-86, and 
G. C. Anawati, Polémique, apologie et dialogue is- 
lamo-chrétiens, Positions classiques médiévales et 
positions contemporaines, in Euntes docete, Rome 1969. 

Two works published in Cairo show a new tendency 
in the Muslim approach to the problem of Christ. The 
first (1952) is by the Egyptian essayist “Abbâs Mah- 
mid al-‘Akkad and is entitled Tke spirit of the Mes- 
siah (‘Abkariyyat al-Masih). This work, which en- 
joyed wide success, may be described thus: the writer 
approaches Christ with great respect—the Christ 
of the actual Gospels and not only the ‘Isa of the 
Kur?àn; he defends vigorously the historicity of Jesus 
and the authenticity of the Gospels, the only sources 
for our knowledge of Christ; he rejects nationalist 
prejudice against the miracles but, following a method 
which he has worked out for himself, he does not 
make use of them in his exposition. Finally, al-CAkkád 
has a clear grasp of certain aspects of Christ's 
teaching: the insistence on love, the complementary 
role of the Gospel counsels, the primarily spiritual 
character of Christianity: this is essentially a demand 
for perfection made of the conscience and not a re- 
ligious law bristling with texts. From the Christian 
side he has been criticized for announcing arbitrarily 
when he approaches the account of the Passion and 
death of Jesus: “This is where history ends and be- 
lief begins", whereas the remainder of the book rests 
on the authenticity of the Gospels, which he defends 
vigorously. Furthermore, the dogmatic teaching of 
Christ is left in the background. 

The second book (1954), An iniquitous city (Qarya 
zálima) is by a doctor, Dr. Kàmil Husayn, former 
rector of the University of ‘Ayn Shams (Cairo). It 
is presented rather as a work of imagination than a 
historical biography, being a personal meditation on 
the trial and condemnation of Christ, a trial consider- 
ed as the greatest crime in history.The whole thread 
of the story unwinds on Good Friday and the work 
is conceived in the form of a triptych describing 
successively, in a style both sober and elegant, the 
attitudes of the Jews, the Apostles and disciples, 
and finally of the Romans. Concentrating on this or 
that scene (Calvary, the meeting of the Apostles), 
on this or that person (Caiaphas, Lazarus, Pilate, 
Mary Magdalene) the author is able to stress profound 
psychological details and to discuss great metaphys- 
ical or moral problems: liberty, authority, the 
existence of God, the relations between religion and 
the state, conscience etc. Without being described 
anywhere, the face of Christ is present everywhere. 
The essential part of his mission is to remind men 
that conscience, which is a participation in the divine 
light, must be above everything, above even religion 
if need be. Very skilfully, in order to distress neither 
Christians nor Muslims, the author leaves the problem 
of the Crucifixion in the background. Although to a 
certain extent the whole book converges on this main 
event (all the characters speak of it, all the move- 
ment of the book leads to it, nature herself is covered 
with darkness on the afternoon of Good Friday), the 
author does not actually state that Christ was cruci- 
fied. Nor however does he deny it. He merely re- 
peats a Kur?ánic saying: “God has raised Jesus to 
Himself”, a saying which in the context can receive 
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an acceptable interpretation from Christian readers. 
Finally, in one of the last chapters. “Return to the 
Sermon on the Mount”, the author movingly develops 
the words of Christ. He summarizes them for the 
modern world into the three following points: one 
should reject with all one’s might all the false gods 
of money, the state, religion or the common good; 
one should truly live according to the precept of 
brotherly love; finally one should free oneself of any 
passion which might stifle the voice of conscience. 

The book has been translated into English by Ken- 
neth Cragg under the title City of Wrong. A Friday 
in Jerusalem. Djambatan-Amsterdam 1959 and into 
Spanish by José Maria Fornéas; the Spanish transla- 
tion has as an introduction the long article on the 
book by G. C. Anawati in MIDEO, ii (1959), 71-134, 
entitled Jésus et ses juges d'après “La Cité inique” 
du Dr. Kamel Hussein. 

On a portrait of Jesus by a contemporary Persian 
writer, Shin Parto, in a short book entitled Haft 
Cehrà (Sept visages), cf. the article by P. de Beau- 
recueil in MIDEO, ii, (1955), 310-2. 
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‘ISA, NAHR, in full NAHR *IsA IBN *ALI, was in 
the Middle Ages one of the four major canals leading 
to the general vicinity of Baghdad, the others being 
Nahr al-Malik, Nahr Sarsar and Nahr al-Sarat 
(Mukaddasi, 124). Watering the district of Firüz 
Sabir, Nahr ‘Is4 flowed past the villages and 
domains situated along both banks until it reached 
the town of al-Muhawwal west of Baghdad, and from 
there into the Tigris (Ta?rikh Baghdád, i, 111-2; Le 
Strange, Baghdad, Map III) A tributary of the 
Euphrates, it was deep enough to allow large boats 
coming from al-Rakka to deliver foodstuffs from 
Egypt and Syria (Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 250). Since the 
canal emptied into the Tigris, below Kasr ‘Isa, it 
connected both these major waterways (Istakhri, 
84-5; Ibn Hawkal, 164-5). As a result the city was 
strategically situated amidst the major inland water 
routes of the empire, as well as on the great highways 
leading to the East and the Arabian Peninsula. 
When the construction of dams along the Sarat made 
it impossible for large boats to reach the Tigris, 
the ‘Īsā alone remained open to heavy traffic. The 
course of Nahr ‘Jsā is reported by al-Khațib al- 
Baghdádi (d. 463/1071), whose account is identical 
with that of Suhráb (*A4djà?ib, 123) and is the same 
as the text published by Le Strange as Ibn Serapion, 
Descrittion of Mesopotamia and Baghdad, London 
1895, 13. The text of Suhràb can be dated on internal 
evidence to ca. 925 A.D. He lists nine locations along 
the canal, all of which are apparently identified by 
masonry bridges (kantara) spanning the water. The 
course of the canal is also described by Yàküt 
(d. 622/1225), whose account is based on that of 
the Khatib (Mu‘djam, iv, 842). He adds, however, 
that in his time only Kantarat al-Zayyàtin and 
Kantarat al-Bustán remained standing, the other 
seven bridges having apparently fallen into disuse. 
However, the Mardsid indicates that these bridges 
must have been destroyed before then, and that the 
only bridges standing in the time of Yakiit were Kan- 
tarat al-YAsiriyya, Kantarat al-Shawk, and Kantarat 
Bani Zurayk (iii, 250). See also Yàküt (op. cit., 190, 
191, 839). However, Ibn al-Djawzi, writing in the 
6th/12th century, reports that Kantarat Bani Zurayk 
collapsed into Nahr ‘Īsā in 433/1042. There is no 
indication that the bridge was repaired then (Mtunta- 
zam, viii, 108). Furthermore, a century earlier 
(323/935) Kantarat al-Ushn4n and its environs were 
reported to have been ravaged by fire. According to 
al-Sili it was not rebuilt in his time (Akhbar, 68). To 
what extent the destruction of individual bridges 
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reflects the decline of the surrounding area bearing 
the same name is not clear. Nahr ‘Isa in the Middle 
Ages formed the southern boundary of the suburb of 
al-Karkh and thus marked the southern limits of 
Baghdad. No real trace remains of it in modern times. 
Bibliography: In the text. (J. Lassner) 

*ISÀ s. ‘ALI [see ‘ati B. ‘fsAJ. 

‘ISA 8. DINAR s. wAFip AL-GHAFIKI, one of the 
three major founders of Islamic jurisprudence and 
theology in Spain, the other two being Yahya b. 
Yahya (d. 234/848) and ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d. 
238/852). ‘Isa is considered the most learned and 
important of the three, and is described as ‘Salim al- 
Andalus. He was born in Toledo, most probably 
around 155/771, because when he arrived at Medina 
to study with Màlik b. Anas he found he had ‘‘recent- 
ly" died (in 179/795). He went back to Fustat and 
made all his studies under ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. al- 
Kasim (d. 191/806) who was considered the most 
eminent disciple of Malik. He attended also the lec- 
tures of the other two distinguished Maliki scholars 
of Fustat: ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb (d. 197/812) and 
Ashhab b., ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 204/819). While Yahya 
b. Yahya boasted that he had made some of his stu- 
dies with Malik and completed them afterwards at 
Fustat, and while the flamboyant ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib was always keen to show that he had obtained 
his knowledge from the four Medinan disciples of 
Málik—namely al-Mughira b. «Abd al-Rahmaàn al- 
Makhzümi (d. 188/804), Abu ’l-Mus‘ab al-Zuhri (d. 
242/856), ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Màdjishün (d. 212/827) 
and al-Mutarrif b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 220/835)—‘Isa b. 
Dinar proved that better results could be achieved by 
studying with one good professor if the student 
possessed superior talent and character. ‘Isa b. Dinar 
was nominated, a short time after his return from 
Egypt, the Mufti [g.v.] of Cordova and stayed in 
that office until his death in 212/827. Only then could 
Yahya, who was older than ‘Isa but lived longer, 
obtain the post. ‘Isa wrote a large work of Maliki 
jurisprudence called a/-H idáya, in which he collected 
the knowledge he had got from Ibn al-Kasim and 
added his personal points of view. He arranged its 
material according to the branches of fikh and dedi- 
cated a volume to the questions of each branch. A 
student of his read the volume about sales (masã’il 
al-buyü*) to Ibn al-Madjishin, who could not help 
repeating time and again: 'By God! that ‘Isa of 
yours has indeed made an excellent thing! (aksana 
wa-'lláhi *Isáka hádhá!) The Hidáya was considered 
superior in quality to the ten Books of Yahya 
(*asharat Yahya) and al-Wadiha of Ibn Habib. While 
these two were mere manuals of Miáliki law, al- 
Hidáya was a substantial contribution to the making 
of Spanish Màliki doctrine. 

Besides his vast knowledge of law and theology, 
*]sà had his own personal views that sometimes con- 
tradicted those of the government and the rest of the 
fukaha?, He was accused of taking part in the Rebel- 
lion of the Suburb of Cordova (haydj al-rabad) in 
203/818 and had to escape and hide when the rebellion 
was suppressed. Al-Hakam I pardoned him later, and 
he regained his post and prestige. Towards the end of 
his life he grew weary of the rigidity of the Maliki 
madhhab and the servile manner in which the jurists 
applied the Muwatta’. He decided to abandon both, 
and go back to the original sources of the faith: the 
Kur?àn and the sunna. The idea had been given to 
him long before by ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb, when he was 
studying at Fustat. Ibn Wahb had always warned 
against the dangers of regarding the Muwatta? as the 
ultimate source of legal rulings. ‘Īsā however did 


not live to fulfil his desire. The Mwwaffa? continued to 
be the unique source of jurisprudence in Muslim 
Spain until it was successfully challenged by Baki b. 
Makhlad (201/816-276/889) and Muhammad b. 
Waddah (199/814-287/900) fifty years later. ‘Īsā b, 
Dinar was moderate in his judgements, especially 
when they concerned the inflicting of punishment. 
For instance, while ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib ruled that 
the Kháridjis and the Mu*tazilis should be sentenced 
to death without mercy, ‘Isa insisted that they should 
first be given the opportunity to disavow their doc- 
trines and rejoin the sunna, Here ‘Isa b. Dinar was 
more consistent than Malik himself, because this 
last had said in the treatise called Bab al-nahy ‘an 
al-kadar that the Mu‘tazilis should be accorded the 
opportunity to disavow i‘tizal before any punishment 
was inflicted on them; but when he was asked about 
them in the mosque he shouted: ‘‘Heretics, infidels, 
kill them!”’ 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Faradi, *Ulamá?, Madrid 
1890-92, 973; Humaydi, Djadhwa, Cairo 1952, 
678; Ibn al-Kütiyya, Iftitàh, Madrid 1926, 35; 
Dabbi, Bughya, 389; Safadi, Wafi photocopy, 
Cairo Library, V/3, 615; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 
Cairo 1956, ii, 24; Ibn Farhün, Dibádj, Cairo 
1932, 177; Makkari Nafh, Cairo 1949, ii, 215, 
iv, 161-2; ‘lyad, Shifa?, Cairo n.d., ii, 273; idem, 
Madarik, ed. A. Bakir, Beirut 1967-9, index; 
José Lépez Ortiz, La recepción de la Escuela 
Maleki en España, in Anuario de historia del derecho 
español, vii (1930), 1-169: Lévi-Provençal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., i, 148, ii, 473; M. A. Makki, Ensayo 
sobre las aportaciones orientales en la España 
Musulmana, Madrid 1968, Index. (H. Monés) 
‘ISA 3. MUHANNA, d. 683/1248, appointed 

Amir al-‘Arab by the Mamlūk sultan, was the chief 
of the ÄI Fadl, a Bedouin clan of Bādiyat al-Sha'm. 
His genealogy is usually given as ‘Īsā b. Muhannā 
b. Māni‘ b. Haditha b. ‘Aşaba (var. ‘Uķba) b. Fadl 
b. Rabi‘a; his Jakab was Sharaf al-Din al-Tà'i. The 
Al Fadl, connected to the Rabi‘a and hence to the 
Tayy (for their early history see Ibn Khaldün, a/- 
*Ibar, Cairo 1284, v, 436 f.; al-Kalkashandi, Subh, 
Cairo 1914, iv, 203 f., 206), were very wealthy 
(see al-*Umari, al-Ta*rif, Cairo 1312, 79) and ranged 
from Hims as far as Kal*at Dja*bar and Rahbba (Subh, 
iv, 204, 231; al-Khálidi, al-Muksid al-rafi‘, Paris, 
Bibl. Nat, MS. 4439, 155). *Isà himself, with his 
immediate followers (AI *Tsà) dwelt in Badiyat al- 
Sha’m, occasionally crossing the Euphrates at Rahba 
into ‘Irak. 

‘Isa played an important role in the battles between 
the Mamlüks and the Mongols in the second half of 
the 7th/13th century. With the other Bedouin, he 
fought beside Kutuz [g.v.) at the battle of ‘Ayn Djalit 
[g.v.] in 658/1260, and he (or his father) was rewarded 
with the grant of the tka‘ [¢.v.] of Salàmiyya [q.v.]. 
Although in general he enjoyed good relations with 
the neighbouring amirs, especially Djalal al-Din al- 
Kalali of Irbil (see Kadi Muhyi al-Din b. ‘Abd al- 
Zahir, al-Rawd al-gahir, ed. S. F. Sadeque, 1956, 
112), he was on bad terms with Baybars [g.v.]; the 
sultan however, was obliged to appoint him Amir al- 
‘Arab over all the Bedouin in 663/1264, in succession 
to his cousin ‘Ali b. Hudhayfa b. Mani‘, whose blood- 
thirsty tyranny had reduced the region to chaos 
(al-Rawd, 123). Contemporary sources report that 
he did much to restore order, by his good adminis- 
tration and justice (e.g., Ibn al-Furat, Ta?rikh, Beirut 
1939, viii, 12 f). *Is& led the way in Baybars's 
invasion of Asia Minor in 675/1277; and, together 
with Nūr al-Din ‘Ali, nãā’ib of Aleppo, prevented the 
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Mongols from infiltrating into Syria (see Baybars 
tariki, T. tr. S. Yaltkaya, Istanbul 1941, 85). Under 
Kalawin, however, he allied himself with Sunkur al- 
Ashkar, who had rebelled at Damascus taking the 
title al-Malik al- Kamil, and entered into contact with 
Ala’ al-Din ‘Ata’ Malik Djuwayni, who was governing 
Baghdad for the Ilkhanid ruler: in 679/1280 he and 
Sunkur began a correspondence with Abaka, to 
whom, through the intermediary of Djuwayni, he 
sent his son. Abaka presented the son with a khil*a and 
granted to him part of the revenues of Baghdad 
(D'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongoles, iii, 522). This 
rapprochement did not, however, last long: ‘Isa 
visited Cairo in 680/1281, was pardoned by Kalawin, 
and, at the battle of Hims [q.v.], commanded all the 
Bedouin levies as leader of the vanguard of the right 
wing of the Mamlük army (see Abu ’I-Fida?, al-Mukh- 
lasar fi akhbàr al-bashar, Istanbul 1286, iv, r5; 
D'Ohsson, iii, 526). ‘Isa died in Rabi* I 683/May 1284, 
the salát al-ghà^ib being performed for him in the 
Great Mosque of Damascus on the 9th of the month/ 
26 May (see Ibn al-Furát, viii, 13). During his twenty 
years of rule, ‘Isa, in spite of his approaches to the 
Ilkhánids, followed a sound policy, ensuring internal 
peace and order in his territories, and he is praised 
by the sources as a good and pious man (Ibn al- 
Furát, viii, 13; al-Yàfi&ài, Mir?àt al-djinàn, Haydara- 
bad 1338, iv, 199). 

His son and successor as leader of Al ‘Isa, Husim 
al-Din Muhanna, the lord of Tadmur, pursued 
his father’s policy; but in 692/1293, the Mamlük 
Sultan Khalil had him arrested at Hims, together 
with his brothers Muhammad and Fadl and his son 
Müsà, and brought to Cairo, where they were im- 
prisoned in Kal‘at al-Djabal (Abu 'l-Fidà?, iv, 29; 
Ibn Khaldün, v, 438; Subh, iv, 206). Two years later, 
however, he was restored as Amir al-‘Arab. He per- 
formed the Pilgrimage, with much pomp, in 697/1298 
(Wüstenfeld, Chron. der Stadt Mecca, ii, 275). Soon 
afterwards he fell out with al-Malik al-Nàsir Muham- 
mad, and in 712/1312, 716/1316, and especially 720/ 
1320, allied himself with the Ilkhanids (Ibn Khaldün, 
v, 439). AS a result, the Al ‘Isa were fiercely perse- 
cuted by the nà?ib of Damascus and by one party of 
Bedouins, and his ikfé@‘s were taken away (Abu 
‘1-Fida?, iv, 91-3; al-*Umari, 79). Nevertheless, when 
the Mamlüks and the Ilkhànids made peace in 723/ 
1323, Muhanná returned to Syria. During his emirate 
the clan was divided into two branches, Bayt Muhan- 
nab *Isà and Bayt Fadl b. ‘IsA (al-‘Umarl, 7g; Subh, 
iv, 205, 208; Muksid, 155), and a third branch, named 
the Al-MuhannA, came into existence under Muhan- 
nà's grandson Nu‘ayr (Muhammad b. Djabbàr b. 
Muhanná) (for Nu'ayr, see M. C. Sehabeddin Tekin- 
dağ, Barkūk devrinde Mamlük Sultanigi, Istanbul 
1961, 59, 65, 72-3, 75, 81-2, 95-6). These families 
seem to have retained the post of Amir al-‘Arab 
until 879/1474. 

Bibliography: further to references in the 
text: Makrizi, K. al-Sulük, Cairo 1939, i/3, 725-6; 
Weil, Chalifen, iv, 12 f.; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie à l'époque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 
186 f.; Zirikli, al-A‘lam, v, 296. 

(M. C. SEHABEDDIN TEKINDAG) 

‘ISA s. MOSA 5. MUHAMMAD B. fALI 8. fABD 
‘ALLAH B. AL-‘ABBAS. ‘Abbasid prince, nephew 
of the first two caliphs of the dynasty. Governor 
of al-Küfa in the reign of al-Saffáh [q.v.], he was 
then designated as the second heir after Abü Dja*far, 
and it was he who, at al-Anbàr, administered the 
oath of allegiance on behalf of al-Mansir, who was 
in Mecca at the time when al-Saffah died. 


*Isà b. Müsá kept his post of governor during the 
reign of al-Mansür. He directed military cperations 
against the ‘Alids Muhammed b. ‘Abd Allah, and then 
Ibrahim, who were in revolt. In Dhu?l-Ka*da 145/ 
February 763 he won the victory of Bakhamra [q.v.] 
but was obliged to renounce his rights as heir appar- 
ent in favour of al-Mahdi in 147/764-65. Again in 
Muharram 160/October-November 776, al-Mahdi, 
who had become caliph, put pressure on ‘Isa, so that 
he would renounce his rights in favour of his own 
son, Misa, the future al-Hadi. ‘Isa b. Miisd died in 
167/783-4 at Kifa aged 85. 

It seems he took an active part in the planning of 
Baghdad (the reason, according to certain sources, 
for the name of Nahr ‘Isa [g.v.]), and the chroniclers 
mention a palace which had belonged to him and 
which became the property of the descendants of the 
Caliph al-Ma?mün. Moreover, the foundation of the 
castle of al-Ukhaydir is generally attributed to him. 
This castle is situated in the steppe not far from al- 
Küfa and has, as has recently been remarked, a 
strategic importance. Its construction seems to have 
been related to the repression of the *Alid movements 
in the region. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii, index; Ibn al-Athir, 
index; Ya‘kibi, index; Mas‘idi, Murtidj, index; 
Agháni, Tables; Balàdhüri, Assáb, Ms. Istanbul 
Asir Ef. 597, fol. 569; L. Caetani, Cronografia, 
Rome 1923, fasc. i, passim; Le Strange, 66 and 
index; K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim archi- 
tecture, ii, Oxford 1940; W. Caskel, al-Uhaidir, 
in Isl., xxxix (1964), 28-37. (D. SourDEL) 
‘ISA 3. aL-SHAYKH 5. AL-SALIL, ABO MÜSA AL- 

DHULÍ AL-SHAYBÀNI no doubt belonged to the 
Rabi‘a (Bakr) tribe of the Bani Shayban of 
Djazira (for which see al-Kalkashandi, Nihayat al- 
arab fi ma'rifat ansab al-‘Arab, Baghdad 1332, 259; 
idem, Subh al-A*shà, i, 338; al-Nuwayri, N?hàya, ii, 
335-6; Ibn Kutayba, Kitab al-ma‘arif, Cairo 1300, 
32-3, ed. Okàsha? 1969, 97; cf. M. Canard, Hist. de 
la dynastie des H’amddnides, 134 ff., 141). We do 
not know the exact name of his father, who was called 
al-Shaykh or Shaykh, and elsewhere Ahmad (Ibn 
Taghribirdi, iii, 46 note, and Defrémery, Recher- 
ches...) or ‘Abd al-Razzak (al-Mas‘udi, Muridj, 
viii, 134). ‘IsA’s early history is shrouded in obscurity. 
He seems to have made his first appearance in 234/848 
during the reign of al-Mutawakkil, in the following 
circumstances. There was a member of a Rabi‘a tribe 
of Adharbaydjan, Muhammad b. al-Ba‘ith (or 
Bu‘ayth), whose father and grandfather had set up 
for themselves a fief in Marand and around the lake 
of Urmiya, and who, at certain times as the ally of 
Babek and at other times as his adversary, had been 
imprisoned in Samarra; he had taken flight, and had 
then returned to Marand and fortified himself there. 
An army was sent against him, under the command of 
Bughà al-Sharábi. ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh was a member of 
this force. Bughà used him to negotiate with the 
besieged, and since these were for the most part of 
Rabi'a like himself, ‘Isa secured the surrender of a 
certain number of the companions and relations of 
Ibn al-Ba‘ith. The latter escaped, but was captured 
and taken to Sámarrà [see MARANDJ. 

It does not appear to be true that *Isà was governor 
of Damascus in 247/861, as is suggested by Zambaur 
(Manuel de chronologie, 28), who confused him with 
‘Isa b. Muhammad al-Newshari. Under the year 
251/865, two items of information relating to ‘Isa 
b. akShaykh are to be found in al-Tabari. The 
first states that he fought against a Kharidji named 
al-Muwaffak and took him prisoner. According to 
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the second, ‘Isd requested the caliph al-Musta‘in to 
send him arms and equipment, in order to consoli- 
date his power in the country and to allow him to 
conduct a campaign against the Byzantines (al- 
ghasw); furthermore, he asked the caliph to give 
orders to the commandant of the garrison at Tyre 
(Sir) to place four armed vessels at his disposal, in 
addition to those he could already count on. This 
would suggest that ‘Isa at that time held a command 
in the Syrian frontier region. 

If al-Ya*kübi is to be believed, when al-Mu‘tazz 
ascended the throne on 7 Muharram 252/29 January 
866 and asked the various governors to recognise 
him, certain of them did so immediately, but others, 
among them *Isà b. al-Shaykh in Palestine, bided 
their time. This ‘Isa would have been governor of 
Palestine as early as 251. It was perhaps as a result 
of this incident that al-Nawshari, governor of 
Damascus, marched against ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh, joined 
battle with him by the Jordan and compelled him 
to flee, first to Palestine, later to Egypt, while al- 
Nawshari entered Ramla. An envoy from al-Mu‘tazz 
came to Egypt and received the oath of loyalty from 
the governor and his entourage, and also from ‘Isa 
b. al-Shaykh. It appears that al-Mu‘tazz had not 
given his consent to the occupation of Ramla by al- 
Nawshari, since he sent against him into Palestine 
the Turk Muhammad b. al-Muwallad who drove out 
al-Nawshari. ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh left Egypt, and then 
established himself in a kasy between Ramla and 
Ludd. Muhammad b. al-Muwallad could do nothing 
against him, and finally both of them returned to 
‘Irak, according to al-Ya*kübi. 

According to al-Tabari, at the end of 252/Decem- 
ber 866, ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh was nominated by al- 
Mu‘tazz as governor of Ramla in Palestine. He was 
said to have obtained this appointment by paying, or 
guaranteeing, a sum of 40,000 dinars to Bugha al- 
Sharábi who, in 252, still possessed considerable in- 
fluence, since it was not until 254/868 that he was 
imprisoned and put to death. 

According to al-Mas'üdi, he was said to have 
been appointed by al-Mu‘tazz as governor of Pales- 
tine because he had come from Egypt to Samarra 
bearing huge sums of money (perhaps the proceeds 
of taxes) and bringing with him a group of seventy 
*Alids who had fled from the Hidjàz as a result of 
disturbances there. 

The occasion of this nomination marks the appear- 
ance of a figure who is later to be found at the side 
of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh; this is Abu ‘l-Maghra? ibn 
Müsà b. Zurara, of a family which held an important 
fief in southern Armenia in the region of Arzanene. 
It was this man whom ‘Isa sent to represent him 
as his deputy in Ramla. 5 

From this time onwards, the career of ‘Isa b. al- 
Shaykh is described in greater detail. The anarchy 
then prevailing in ‘Irak allowed him to extend his 
area of authority by seizing Damascus. The caliph 
al-Muhtadi, who succeeded at the end of Radjab 
2§5/July 869, granted an amnesty to all those who 
had taken part in disturbances or had usurped power, 
and he wrote in this sense to ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh, 
ordering him to hand over the money which he was 
keeping in Egypt and other countries. ‘sā refused, 
and kept the proceeds from the taxes for himself, 
thus making himself financially independent. Accord- 
ing to al-Kindi (The Governors and Judges of Egypt, 
ed. Guest, 214), he embezzled a sum of 750,000 
dinárs. No doubt it is to this episode that Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz was alluding in his kasida (urdiūza) in 
praise of al-Mu‘tadid, when he states (verse 41 ff.) 





that ‘Is and his son (that is to say Ahmad, see be- 
low) are robbers, that they never give a single coin 
to the caliph and extort money from their subjects. 
The caliph al-Mu‘tamid in 256/870 sent emissaries 
to him, to demand this money. ‘Isa replied that he 
had used it to pay his troops. He was then offered 
the governorship of Armenia on condition that he 
recognised al-Mu‘tamid, which he had not hitherto 
done. ‘Isa consented, thinking that he would be able 
to retain Syria while at the same time becoming 
governor of Armenia. Al-Mu‘tamid did not regard 
it in the same way, but instead of leaving it to the 
new ruler of Egypt, Ahmad b. Tülün (from September 
868), to expel ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh from Syria, he him- 
self sent an army commanded by the Turk Amádjür, 
who was appointed governor of Dainascus. In the 
battle which he fought outside Damascus, ‘Isa b. al- 
Shaykh lost his son al-Mansür who was killed, and 
he himself was defeated and fled to Armenia by the 
coast road (256/870, or, according to al-Ya*'kübi, 
257/871). 

The governorship of Armenia no doubt also in- 
cluded Diyar Bakr in Djazira and Adharbaydjan. In 
Armenia, ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh responded to an appeal 
from the Arab colonies established in the Lake Van 
region, the *Uthmànids (Ut*manikk*) and the Kaysis 
(Kaisikk9), who were threatened by Ashot Artsruni, 
prince of Vaspurakan, who was about to besiege 
Amiwk, a fortress of the *Uthmànids on the east 
shore of the lake. Thanks to his armed intervention, 
the siege was raised. An agreement was reached, 
and ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh went to Adharbaydjin where 
he established one of his officers, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wàhid al-Tamimi al-Yamàmi (cf. Yàküt, ii, 58, 
740), whom the Armenian historians call Yamamik 
or Ememik. In Armenia, which was partitioned be- 
tween the Bagratuni and the Artsruni and which was 
in fact independent, the authority of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh 
diminished constantly, and all the more when his 
deputy in Adharbaydjan revolted against him, thus 
involving him in a fruitless struggle for a whole 
year, probably in 877-8; afterwards, he had to re- 
turn to “Syria” (according to the Armenian histor- 
ians), that is to say to Amid in Diyar Bakr. In fact, 
in 266/879-80 there is no record of his presence any- 
where save in that region, although the Armenian 
historians consider that he remained governor of 
Armenia until his death in 269/882-3. 

In 266, he was involved in hostilities with Ishak 
b. Kundadjik (Kitindatik: see Markwart, Stdarme- 
nien ..., 315, n. 4), who was claiming the governor- 
ship of the Djazira and some neighbouring territories 
and who was established in Mosul. Ibn Kundadjik 
was in conflict with a powerful Khàridji movement, 
one of whose leaders was Ishak b. Ayyüb of Nàsibin, 
supported by the Taghlibi Hamdan b. Hamdin (for 
incidents see M. Canard, H’amdanides, 294 ff.). Ibn 
Kundadjik won a victory over them, but Ishak 
b. Ayyüb sought the help of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh of 
Amid and of Abu ’l-Maghra? ibn Misa b. Zurara of 
Arzan; defeated by this new coalition, Ibn Kundadjik 
returned to Mosul. There, he received from the 
caliph the governorship of Mosul, Diyar Rabi‘a and 
Armenia. In view of this strengthening of their ad- 
versary’s forces, ‘Īsā b. al-Shaykh and Abu 'l- 
Maghrà? determined to seek peace by offering Ibn 
Kundadjik a tribute of 200,000 dinars, on the condi- 
tion that they retained their possessions. After refu- 
sing at first, Ibn Kundadjik later accepted, when 
threatened with a renewal of hostilities. Nevertheless 
in the following year, 267, a coalition of his various 
enemies, Kh4ridjis and others, was once again formed. 
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A battle took place in Ramadan 267/April-May 881: 
Ibn Kundidjik was the victor and pursued his foes 
as far as Ámid, then returned, leaving a contingent 
outside Amid to lay siege to ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh. Some 
indecisive battles were fought. 

‘Isa b. al-Shaykh died in 269/882-3, and Ibn al- 
Athir, in placing his death at this date, still des- 
cribed him as governor of Armenia and Diyar Bakr, 
but we do not know what part he played in Armenia 
between 267 and 269. It is possible that he may have 
recovered some measure of influence, for Ibn Kun- 
dadjik seems to have had no authority there and in 
269 he is described by al-Tabari (iii, 2037) merely 
as governor of Mosul and Djazira. Moreover, follow- 
ing the attempted flight of al-Mu‘tamid which was 
foiled by Ibn Kundadjik, the latter went to receive 
from the regent, al-Muwaffak, the governorship of 
Egypt and the Tülünid lands, and from then on- 
wards all his efforts were aimed at gaining control of 
the Syrian possessions of the Tülünids. 

Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh succeeded his father 
as ruler of Diyar Bakr where, like him, he was 
almost independent and was regarded by the histo- 
rians, like many other princelings of the time, as 
exercising power ‘ala sabil al-taghallub (through 
usurpation). Ahmad was never officially governor of 
Armenia, but nevertheless he played a part in the af- 
fairs of the country. His ambition, incidentally, was 
to extend his possessions to the furthest possible 
limits and even to make himself master of the whole 
of Armenia. To this end, he seized the fortress of 
Mardin, which dominates the plain of Djazira, from 
Muhammad b. Ishak b. Kundadjik, the successor to 
Ishak (d. 278/891-2) as ruler of Mosul and Diyar 
Rabi‘a. In about 890, after taking Abu 'l-Maghrà? ibn 
Müsà b. Zuràra prisoner, he occupied Arzanene in 
Southern Armenia, as far as the Sim Mountain which 
separates Arzanene from  Taron (Tarün; Arm. 
Tarawn). After treacherously securing the assassina- 
tion of Gurgén, the son of the prince of Taron, Ashot 
the Curopalatine the son of David, Ahmad b. *Isà took 
possession of the whole territory of Taron, in 895 or 
early in 896. The king of Armenia, Sembat Bagratuni 
(890-914), requested Ahmad b. *Tsà to restore Taron 
to its lawful possessor, promising Ahmad that he 
would secure for him his nomination by the caliph as 
governor of Armenia. When Ahmad refused, Sembat 
gathered an army, but he was defeated in a battle 
to the south-west of Lake Van in which Gagik Arts- 
runi, prince of Vaspurakan, who was in league with 
Ahmad b. ‘Isa, betrayed Sembat. Thus Ahmad b. 
‘Isa remained in possession of Arzanene and Taron, 
which were added to Diyar Bakr. 

Moreover he endeavoured to win the trust of the 
caliph. When al-Mu‘tadid had demonstrated the full 
extent of his power to the Kh§ridjis and rebels, by 
his expedition in 280/893-4 against the Banü Shaybàn 
and Mosul, Ahmad b. ‘Isa complied readily with the 
request made to him by the caliph, on his return 
to Baghdad, that he should send him all the money 
he had taken from Ibn Kundadjik, and indeed he in- 
cluded numerous presents, in addition to the money. 
At the same time he sent to al-Mu‘tadid a Khāridji 
who had fled to Amid and whom he had taken prison- 
ner. This submissiveness on the part of Ahmad is 
noted in the kasida of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz in praise of Al- 
MuStadid (verses 177-80). But it seems doubtful 
whether, to escape death, he contemplated crossing 
into Byzantine territory and becoming a Christian, 
as Ibn al-Mu‘tazz claims in the same passage. 

Although he was not a governor of Armenia, it 
was Ahmad b. *Isà who, in the time of al-Mu‘tamid, 


was entrusted in 887 with the task of carrying the 
royal crown to the new king of Armenia, Ashot I, 
for it was certainly not his father ‘Isa (d. 882) who 
was charged with this mission, as might be thought 
from the account of the Armenian historian John 
Catholicos who confused the son with the father (see 
Vasmer, Chronologie ..., 99-100 and Thopdschian, 
Die inneren Zustände .. ., 125). 

Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh died in 285/898. His 
history formed the subject of a detailed account by 
al.Masfüdi in his lost work Akhbár al-zamán (see 
Murddj, viii, 112). 

His successor as ruler of Amid and the other 
territories he held, still «2/4 sabi! al-taghallub, was 
his son Muhammad who built the minaret of the 
principal mosque of Mayyáfárikin. With him was to 
end this minor Shaybàni dynasty of Djazira. In 286/ 
899, al-Mu‘tadid decided to have Amid brought back 
under his own, authority, and for this purpose set 
out with a large expeditionary force, accompanied 
by his son the future al-Muktafi. Muhammad shut 
himself up in the town which was besieged from 
April-May until June 899. Siege engines were used 
on both sides. Finally Muhammad surrendered, beg- 
ging for clemency for himself and his men as well 
as for the inhabitants of Ámid, which was granted. 
He was treated with consideration by the caliph, 
who made him a ceremonial gift of clothing, but he 
was taken away to Baghdad. In al-Mas‘adi, viii, 
134 ff., will be found a long account for which the 
source is a person whom al-Mu‘tadid sent to Mu- 
hammad to ask him to surrender; in this passage, 
an aunt of the rebel, a talented poetess, advises her 
nephew to obey the caliph. She herself wrote a letter 
to al-Mu‘tadid, in verse. The caliph admired her 
talent, and this influenced his decision to treat his 
prisoners generously. Muhammad was given the 
Tahirids’ palace as his residence in Baghdad. In 
Muharram 287/January goo, the vizier ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Sulayman discovered that he was planning to es- 
cape. He informed the caliph, who ordered the vizier 
to have Muhammad arrested. The historians do not 
record what became of him after his arrest. 

In the 4th/roth century a figure appears named 
Ahmad b. al-‘Abbas b. ‘Isa b. Shaykh, a worthy if 
somewhat dull-witted fellow who, during the vizirate 
of Ibn al-Furat, was the victim of a practical joke 
on the part of certain secretaries in the vizirate. 
They presented him with a diploma (tawki‘), confer- 
ring on him the right to farm taxes for Amid and 
the lands which had been subject to ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh. 
The vizier’s son, al-Muhassin, heard a rumour about 
the incident and reported it to his father, who ques- 
tioned the man. He seemed to regard the favour 
which had been granted him as something entirely 
natural. The vizier let the matter rest, and it went 
no further. It seems that the man in question was 
in fact a descendant of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh (see Hilal 
al-Sabi?, Wusard?, 146). 

As the defender and panegyrist of al-Mu*tadid, 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz judged ‘Isa and Ahmad with 
severity. Basically, in the disturbed period in which 
these Mesopotamian Arabs lived, they were no worse 
in their behaviour than the other soldiers of fortune 
of the ‘Abbasid regime. In any event, ‘Isa had a 
certain reputation for magnificence and generosity, 
as is born out by an anecdote related by Ibn al- 
Djawzi and recorded by Defrémery in his work on 
‘Is b. al-Shaykh. 
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(ISA s. ‘UMAR AL-THAKAFT AL-BASRI, an early 
Arabic grammarian, and Kur'àn-reader, d. 149/766. 
He was a client (mawld) of Khalid b. al-Walid al- 
Makhzimi al-Kurashi [q.v.], but was called al- 
Thakafi because at Basra he had settled amongst the 
Thakif. He had a brother, Hadjib, d. 158/774-5 (Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, ii, 133). Their mother 
was the daughter of Ziyàd, who owned the estate 
Ziyadan in Basra (Baladhuri, 362); her sister was the 
mother of Mu?nis b. ‘Imran, who belonged to the 
circle of Dja‘far b. Yahy4 al-Barmaki. ‘Isa studied the 
Kur'án under ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Ishak [q.v.], Ibn 
Kathir (q.v.], al- Djahdari (see Ibn Djazari, i, 349), and 
Tbn Muhaysin (ibid. ii, 167, 10). In his own ikhtiydar 
he did not follow blindly the language of the 
Bedouins, but criticized their poets and, like Ibn 
Abi Ishak, applied the principles of logical reasoning 
(kiyas). Even in ordinary conversation he always 
applied i‘réb, and his biographers give some speci- 
mens of his affected style. Amongst his pupils were 
al-Asma‘i, Khalil b. Ahmad, and Sibawayh (who 
mentions him several times in his Kitab). It is said 
that he wrote two books on grammar, but they have 
not come down to us. His readings were objected to 
and considered exceptional (shawadhdhk). 

This ‘Is4 b. ‘Umar is not to be confounded with his 
namesake al-Hamdanl of Kifa, who died in 156/773 
(see Fihrist, 31, 1; Ibn Hadjar, TaAhdhib al-Tahdhib, 
viii, 222; Ibn Djazari, Gha@ya). 
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‘ISA BEG [see Osk0s}. 

ISAAC [see 1sHAx}. 

ISAF WA-NA’ILA, a pair of gods worshipped at 


Mecca before Islam. Several orientalists of the last 
century, such as Rudolph Krehl and Francois Lenor- 
mant, saw in them, not unreasonably, replicas of 
Ba‘l and Ba‘la. Indeed Isaf and N&ila do display the 
essential characteristics distinguishing this pair of 
gods from the many avatars known in the various 
Semitic religions: physical representation by two 
sacred stones erected close to each other, or by two 
parallel hills; symbolic representation of the fertility 
of living beings and of the earth; and the euhe- 
meristic expression of the myth of divine loves such as 
those of Hippomenes and Atlanta in Greek mytholo- 
gy who dared to embrace in the temple of Demeter 
and were changed by her into a pair of lions harnessed 
to her chariot. Certain details of the legend of Isaf and 
N@ila recall the myth of the loves of Adonis and 
Astarte, avatars of Ba‘l and Ba‘la. 

These characteristics stand out from the material 
from which the stories about these idols are com- 
posed, although these stories are clearly conceived 
with an edifying aim. Thanks to this laudable aim 
this pagan legend had come down to us through the 
early Islamic sources. 

Hisham al-Kalbi (d. 204/819 or 206/821), to whom 
we owe the preservation of numerous traces of pagan 
Arabia, reporting a saying attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, 
transmits this legend to us in its most basic form 
(K. al-Asnam, ed. and tr. W. Atallah, Paris 1969, 6; 
cf. Klinke- Rosenberger, Das Gétzenbuch, Leipzig 1941, 
6 and 18): Isaf b. Ya4 and Naila bint Zayd, both of 
Djurhum (cf. other genealogies in A ghani, xiii, 109), 
originally from the Yemen, were passionately in love. 
They came on pilgrimage to Mecca and, finding 
themselves alone for a moment in the Ka‘ba hidden 
from view, committed fornication there (fadjara 
bika); according to another opinion reported in 
Aghani, loc. cit., they only embraced (kabbalaha). 
They were immediately changed into stones (fa- 
musikha—a verb usually meaning metamorphosis of 
a man into an animal, as in the myth of Hippomenes 
and Atlanta, but the context requires, and the same 
author further on and other sources add, hadjara yn), 
and were erected there on the spot. They were 
worshipped by Khuza‘a, Kuraysh, and all the pil- 
grims. 

It seems that originally these two sacred stones 
were separated: one adjoining (bi-lisk) the Ka*ba, the 
other on the site (ft mawdi‘) of the well of Zamzam. 
Kuraysh reunited them close to Zamzam and they 
slaughtered the sacrificial victims nearby. But al- 
Azraki (Akhbdér Makka, ed. Wiistenfeld, 49) places 
them at the foot of al-Safà and al-Marwa, the two 
parallel hills separated from the Ka*ba by the de- 
pression of Mecca. 

According to the same author (78), ‘Amr b. 
Luhayy, the Khuza‘l reformer of idol worship in 
Arabia, also set up two idols on these two hills: 
Nahik Mudjawid al-Rih on al-Safa and Mut‘im al- 
Tayr on al-Marwa. These two divine epithets which 
could have referred to Isàf and Na?ila and to the 
Ba‘l and Ba‘la which they stood for, applied, ac- 
cording to their significations, the first to a god of the 
winds and the rain, the second to a goddess of fertility 
assuring the birds of the valley of their subsistance 
(cf. details in Panthéon, 107). If this hypothesis is 
correct, the agricultural character of this pair of 
gods, already suggested by their Yemeni origin, will 
be confirmed. Their relationship with Zamzam and 
the meanings suggested for their names would 
reinforce this confirmation. Indeed the Hebrew 
äāsāf (to store up, to gather) and the Aramaic naw/yl 
(to receive gifts) suggest that Isaf and Navila, 
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positioned at Zamzam where the treasure of the 
sanctuary was stored, received the offerings and kept 
guard over them (details in Panthéon, 108). 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, Le Panthéon de 
l'Arabie centrale à la veille de l'hégire, Paris 1968, 
103-7, with a fuller bibliography. (T. FAHD) 
ISAGHODJl, the Isagoge of Porphyry [see 

FURFÜRIYUS) According to  Sàfid al-Andalusi 
(Tabakat al-umam, ed. Cheikho, Beirut 1912, 49, 
tr. Blachére, Paris, 1935, 101), it seems that Ibn 
al-Mukaffa* [g.v.] was the first person to translate 
this introduction to logic into Arabic. The Fihrist 
(i, 244), on the other hand, maintains that it was 
Ayyüb b. al-Rakki, whc based himself on a Syriac 
translation. Among the Arabic adaptations of the 
Isagoge we possess that of Abu ’l-Hasan Ibrahim b. 
‘Umar al-Bika‘i al-Shafii (see Brockelmann, $ 
Il, 177). with a commentary by al-Sanisi (ms. 
Algiers no. 1362) and that of al-Abbari, which 
is the best known and most commented upon; al- 
Abbari's adaptation of the Isághüdii was put into 
verse by al-Akhdari [g.v.]. On the translation by 
Dimashki and the commentary by Ibn al-Tayyib, 
See FURFURIYUS. (Ep.) 

ISAIAH [see suatvA]. 

ISAKGA, a place in modern Rumania, the origins 
of which go back to antiquity, known in the Middle 
Ages as Oblu£ica. In the time of the Turks it was a for- 
tress ọf great strategic importance, serving them as 
a base from which to attack Moldavia and, later, for 
their campaigns against Poland. As early as 889/1484 
Bayezid II with his troops had crossed the Danube 
by a bridge near Isak¢a and conquered Kilia (Kili) and 
Cetatea Alba (Ak Kerman). The Ottoman govern- 
ment gave particular attention to the upkeep of the 
fortress and the provision of supplies for the garrison. 
Isakéa constituted an important transit centre for 
cereals and livestock sent from Wallachia and 
Moldavia to Istanbul, and for merchandise going in 
the opposite direction. 

The centre of a kaga@ in the 11th/17th century, 
Isakéa was not very large, with a population, ac- 
cording to Ewliyd Celebi, composed of Wallachians, 
Moldavians, Greeks, Armenians and Bulgars. The 
port was the centre of a very active river traffic. The 
local governors and the State Treasury received 
considerable revenues from the taxes and port dues. 
There was also some trading in Isakéa; the shops 
were fairly numerous, but there was no bezistán. The 
whole market, together with the fortress, the inn, the 
mosque, the ‘imdret and the baths was the wakf of the 
kapudān Hasan Pasha. In the rrth/r7th century it 
was his heirs who were receiving the revenues. 

In the course of the Russo-Turkish wars of the 18th 
and roth centuries Isakéa was.occupied more than 
once by Russian troops advancing, by way of 
Dobrudja, towards the Ottoman territories in the 
Balkans. 
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ed. Ac. Republ. Popul. Romine, ii, 806, 81r, 814, 
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na Narodniya musei Varna, vii (1971), 77-87; M. Gu- 
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yugo-vostocnoy i tsentral noy Evropi, Moscow 1964, 
147; Bibl. Nat., Sofia, Oriental dept., fonds 176. 
(B. CvEtTKova) 

*ISAMI, takhellus and family surname of a Persian 
poet who flourished in the 8th/14th century in India 
and composed in 750-1/1349-50 an epic poem dealing 
with the exploits of the Muslim conquerors and rulers 
of India and their military commanders from the 
Ghaznawids down to the date of composition. 
Practically nothing is known about ‘Is4mi, as no 
biographical work on Indian poets mentions him; the 
present article is based mainly on the scattered refer- 
ences which he makes about himself in the text of 
the poem. One of his ancestors, Fakhr al-Mulk 
‘Isami, a vizier to the ‘Abbasid caliphs, migrated to 
India during the reign of Iltutmish [q.v.) and settled 
at Multan. Later he migrated to Delhi, the capital 
city. The family enjoyed royal favour and some of its 
members held high offices of state. ‘Isami himself was 
born at Delhi in about 711/1310-11 and was brought 
up by his grandfather *Izz al-Din *Isàmi, a stpáhsálár 
under Balban (664/1266-684/1285). He makes no 
mention of his father, which suggests that he lost him 
while still very young. In 726/1326, when Muham- 
mad b. Tughluk [g.v.] ordered the transfer en masse 
of the population of Delhi to Dévgir (Dawlatábàd), 
“IsAmi also accompanied his 90-year-old grandfather 
to the Deccan. The latter died on the way, unable to 
stand the fatigue of the journey, but the young 
“Isimi reached Dévgir safely: for the next 24 years he 
remained a little known and neglected man of letters, 
bitter and frustrated. Still unmarried and disgusted 
with the manners and morals of his contemporaties, 
he decided to migrate to the Hidjaz. Accordingly, he 
left for Arabia in 751/1350, soon after the completion 
of the poem, settled there, and most likely died at 
Medina. The year of his death is not known. 

His fame rests mainly on his only surviving work, 
the Futüh al-Salátin (ed. Agra 1938, Madras 1948; 
Eng. tr. with a commentary by Agha Mahdi Husain, 
i, Bombay 1967), which he composed under the pa- 
tronage of ‘Ala? al-Din Hasan Bahman Shàh, the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty. Composed in about 
five months, the poem comprises 11,693 verses, 
written in the metre of Firdawsi’s Shahnama, which 
he intended to emulate, and narrates historical 
events in a clear, simple style drawn from all available 
sources. Although not rated very high as a source for 
the period it covers, its value as an historical nar- 
rative cannot be denied. One of its remarkable 
features is its regard for factual information and its 
avoidance of poetic licence or freedom. Nizam al- 
Din Ahmad, the author of Tabakat-i A kbari, Firishta 
and Tabà'tabà?l, the author of Burhán-i Maathir, a 
history of the Deccan, as well as Bada‘tni [g.v.] used 
his works as one of their sources. A talented poet, 
gifted with imagination and power of expression, 
“Isami used simple and straight-forward language, 
devoid of rhetorical flourishes and verbal juggling. 
He acknowledged his debt to Nizàmi [q.v.] whom he 
followed as a model, but failed to reach the heights 
attained by Nizàmi. His work, dedicated to Bahman 
Sháh, ''offers ... not critical history but historical 
evidence", for the simple reason that his ambition 
was to produce an epic poem rather than a work of 
history. 
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ISAR-DAS (or isHwar-pAs), one of the two 
Hindu historians of the reign of Awrangzib [g.v.], was 
a Nágarà Brahman of Pafan (Nahrawálà or Anhal- 
wafa (q.v ] of Muslim historians). Born in 1066/1655 
he seems to have received a good education in Persian 
language and belles-lettres at his native town. Up to 
1096/1684 he was employed, most probably, as letter 
writer and scribe, with the k@¢i Shaykh al-Islam b. 
kādi ‘Abd al-Wahhab, who was Kadi al-laskkar from 
1086/1675 to 1096/1683. On account of certain differ- 
ences with the Emperor Awrangzib, Shaykh al-Islam 
resigned his post and went on the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca in Muharram 1095/December 1684. Isar-Das 
having thus been thrown out of employment sought 
service with Shadja‘at Khan, the governor of Gudja- 
rat from 1098/1686-7 to 1113/1701, who employed 
him as an amin (revenue collector) of certain makalls 
in the parganah of Djddhpir [qg.v.). It was here that he 
came to develop friendly relations with the Rathors, 
who resented some features of the religious and state 
policies of the emperor, and ultimately procured the 
submission of Durgádàs Ráàíhor, the rebel chieftain of 
Djddhpir. He successfully performed the diplomatic 
mission, with which he was entrusted by Shadja‘at 
Khan, of recovering the young princess Safiyat al- 
Nisa’, a daughter of Awrangzib’s son, Muhammad 
Akbar, from the custody of the Rafhors, with whom 
her father had left her when he fléd to Persia in 1099/ 
1687 following his unsuccessful rebellion in 1092/ 
1681. For this service to the imperial household the 
emperor raised his rank from 200 to 250 horsemen 
and also awarded him a robe of honour (&Al*a). His 
immediate master Shadja‘at Khan, too, conferred 
upon him a djágir [g.v.] in Méftha, west of Adjmér 
(not Meerut, near Dehli, as stated by Storey, i/I, 
587). Thereafter nothing is known about him, except 
that he lived at least to the age of 75. 

His only claim to fame rests on his Persian work 
Futihat-i ‘Alamgiri (still in Ms., Rieu, CPM, Addi- 
tional 23884, Edinburgh 218), completed on 21 
Rabi‘ I 1143/4 October 1730, when he was 75 years of 
age. It is a contemporary account of Awrangzib’s 
reign beginning with the illness of Sháhdjahàn (q.v.) 
and ending with the submission to the Imperial 
Court of Durgàádàs Rà(hor in rir10/1698 and the 
author's audience with the emperor for the award of 
the kkil‘a. Its value lies in the fact that it is written 
by a non-Muslim who, during the course of his of- 
ficial duties, came to have access to first-hand sources 
of information and was himself an eyewitness of many 
events. Although the author completed it in 1730 it 
does not go beyond 1698 for reasons still unknown: 
most probably it was in the latter year that he gave 
up imperial service, lost touch with events and 
retired to his djágir. He wrote it as a memorial to 
himself and for the benefit of his grandson Kh*ush- 
hal Rai, son of Bradja Ra’i; (it is also, incidentally, 
a refutation of the allegation that Awrangzib had 
forbidden the writing of contemporary history). 


Bibliography: Jadunath Sarkar, Studies in 
Mughal India, Calcutta and Cambridge 1919, 
242-9 (An old Hindu historian of Awrangzib); idem, 
History of Awrangzib, ii, 305; idem, Short history of 
Awrangzib*, Calcutta 1954,.373; Storey, i/1, 587-8; 
Rieu, CPM, i, 269a. (A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 
SAWA, ‘isAwiyya, collective name (sing. 

“Is@wi) denoting the confraternity or “‘path’’ (jarika) 
founded at the beginning of the 1oth/16th century by 
Shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Sufyani al-Mukhtari 
(other ethnics—al-Miknàsi, al-Fahri or al-Fahdi), 
named *'the Perfect Master" (al-Shaykh al-Kámil). 

The founder.—Stripped of the very abundant growth 
of hagiographic legend, the biography of Sidi Ibn ‘Isa 
consists merely of a number of well-established facts. 
Born in 842/1467-8 in Sis or Gharb, probably of a 
family of Idrisid sharifs (though this connection is 
disputed by some historians, including al-Salàwi), he 
applied himself to Kur?ànic studies from a very early 
age and travelled with his father, a man of great piety 
and modest circumstances, through the north of 
Morocco among the Banü Sufyàn, the Banü Mukhtàr 
(where he married) and the Bana Hassan; he stayed 
in Fas and then in Miknas where he attached himself 
to an eminent teacher of mysticisin, Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Hàrithi al-Sufyàni, a süfi of Shadhiliyya [q.v.)- 
Diaztiliyya obedience. After the death of this teacher, 
to complete his education he went to two other 
continuators of al-Djazüli (g.v.], Sidi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Tabba‘ of Marrakush, and Muhaminad al-Saghir al- 
Shi‘li, of Khandak al-Zaytin (a suburb of Fàs), who 
taught him the Dala?il al-khayrai in detail. Having 
finally settled at Miknàs, he taught in the chief 
mosque of the town and then, since a constant streain 
of disciples came to him, attracted by his saintliness, 
he bought a property which he set up as a wakf for use 
as a cemetery and where he had the záwiya built 
which still exists. It was there that he was buried 
after his death, which took place in 930, 932 or 933/ 
1523-7. 

Sidi Ibn ‘Īsā was an accomplished mystic ‘whose 
asceticism and devòtion were unassailable” (R. 
Brunel) and whose love of God was combined with 
constant practice of the virtues and a charity that 
communicated itself to others. Gifted with an apti- 
tude for penetrating men’s thoughts, he also possessed 
remarkable powers of healing, and countless miracles 
are attributed to him. Although he lived at a time of 
great turmoil—the period which followed the end of 
the Marinid dynasty (869/1465) and witnessed the 
reigns of four Wattàsid sultans and the rise of the 
Sa‘did dynasty—he does not appear to have taken 
any part personally in the dissensions between local 
chieftains or to have participated in the struggle 
against the Christian invaders. Nevertheless, his 
popularity made him suspect to the authorities, and 
at one time he was compelled to go into exile from 
Miknàs, with a group of his disciples; it was on this 
occasion, according to the legend, that he is said to 
have obtained for his companions the gift of im- 
munity from the poison of scorpions and snakes and 
from the barbs of cactus. He was then recalled to 
Miknás in triumph and became the patron saint of the 
town 

The literary output of Ibn *Isà is sparse. 1t consists 
of several invocations (awrád), some litanies (ahzab), 
including the very popular Hizb Subkan al-Da@im 
which is a compilation of works of al-Djazüli, al- 
Hárithi and al-Suhayli, some kasidas which the 
“Isawa sing at their meetings, and a spiritual testa- 
ment (wasiyya), in which are incorporated numerous 
teachings of the Shadhili authors. 
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Dissemination and organization of the farika. Ibn 
“Isa had great numbers of disciples, six hundred of 
whom were said to have achieved the state of perfec- 
tion; particularly prominent among them is the 
figure of his immediate successor, Abu 'l-Rawàin. 
This man belonged to the class of Süfis known as 
"the reprehensibles" (malamatiyya [g.v.]), who 
conceal their wisdom beneath an extravagant ex- 
terior. He never married and, even today, women 
avoid approaching his tomb, which is situated 
alongside that of his master, for fear of a curse. He 
was given the name al-Mukadhdhib (the Contester) 
on account of his anti-conformist behaviour; he used 
to contrive to sell to some rich or powerful man a 
town or a whole territory to which he had no claim 
whatsoever; anyone who refused to pay him this 
strange tribute found himself struck down with some 
misfortune; if on the other hand he completed the 
transaction, God granted him the advantages pro- 
mised by the Saint, who indeed himself distributed as 
alms the suns of money thus acquired. Abu 'l- 
Rawāã’in played an important part in supporting the 
first Sa‘dids in their struggle against the Portuguese, 
in preparing the way for their proclamation as sultans 
in Marrákush (951/1544), and later in stirring up the 
people of Fas against the Wattasids. After his death 
(963/1556), control of the farika reverted to the 
descendants of Ibn ‘Isa and remained with them by 
hereditary succession. Thereafter the *Isàwà hardly 
appeared on the political scene. 

During the actual lifetime of the founder, several 
sdwiyas were founded outside Miknas, one of them at 
Figuig (south-eastern Morocco), from which the con- 
fraternity spread out towards Algeria and Tunisia. 
According to various censuses and estimates, the 
Tarika ‘I séwiyya at the present day is said to include 
about 50,000 active members divided as follows: 

Morocco: according to Drague (1939), 21, 591 affil- 
jated members, 3,181 of these being in the region of 
Miknàs; but, in the opinion of Brunel (1926), Miknàs 
alone included “more than ten thousand affiliated 
members of both sexes"; numerous záwiyas in the 
whole country, particularly in Fàs, Titwàn, Tangier, 
in all the towns on the Atlantic seaboard, in Taza, in 
the Rif, the Tafilàlt, etc.—Algeria: approximately 
4,000 members and about a dozen za@wiyas, including 
those at Blida and Uzara (dépt. of Algiers), Remshi 
and Tlemcen (dépt. of Oran), Bóne, Bougie and 
Constantine —Tunisia: according to H. R. Idris 
(Initiation a la Tunisie, Paris 1950), 11,290 members 
and 87 záwiyas.—Other záwiyas, in Libya, Syria, 
Cairo and Mecca. 

The Tarika ‘Isawiyya possesses a fairly homoge- 
neous though decentralised structure. A superinten- 
dant (mazwàr), chosen from the founder's descendants 
and confirmed by the makhzen, administers the 
mother-zàwiya of Miknàs and divides the income 
from it between the skaykh’s descendants living in 
Miknas and Fas, but it is in fact the mukaddam of the 
mother-záwiya who exercises the spiritual authority 
and the principal temporal functions in Miknas, 
while the awlad al-shaykk perform the same functions 
in their respective z@wiyas. There is consequently a 
division of authority, and also very pronounced in- 
dividual features in the practices of the order. Every 
year, however, a meeting is held in Miknas when the 
“Isawa of all lands come together at the tomb of their 
patron saint at the time of the mawlid, the annivers- 
ary of the Prophet’s birth. It is then that, for three 
days, one can witness the processions, the ecstatic 
dances, the blood-stained feasts (frisa) and fakir-like 
performances which have fascinated and often 


shocked observers. (A detailed study of the mawlid 
cereinonies has been made by Brunel; a literary but 
fairly accurate description appears in the novel of 
H. Ardel, Colette Bryce au Maroc, Paris 1937, 91-101). 

Doctrine and method.—On the question of the doc- 
trine of union with God and the fundamental methods 
of attaining spiritual perfection, the Tarika ‘Isawiyya 
stands directly in the line of classical orthodox 
Sifism which takes as its basis the common religious 
law (shari‘a) and leads the aspirant (murid), thanks to 
the appropriate training that he undergoes under the 
direction of his spiritual guide (murshid)—a training 
which constitutes the “path? (farika), strictly 
speaking—into direct contact with the divine Reality 
(hakika). The chain of transmission (silsila) of the 
esoteric teachings of Ibn *Isà goes back beyond al- 
Djazüli and Abu 'l-Hasan al-Shádhili, to ‘Abd al- 
Salam b. Mashish [g.v.], Abü Madyan [q4.v.], ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djilani [see KApirIyya], and al-Djunayd 
[g.v.], to SAli b. Abi Talib and the Prophet. Like his 
predecessors, Ibn ‘Is& exhorted his disciples to 
detach themselves from worldly desires, passions and 
individual ambitions in order to attain the state of 
total dependence or “‘poverty” in relation to God, 
fakr (hence the word fakir [q.v.] to denote the adept of 
the mystical path). Just as the Prophet did in regard 
to the whole body of the Faithful, Ibn ‘Isa assumed 
for his disciples the role of model and intercessor: 
“He who in this world keeps company with me, or 
watches me, even though only in a dream, goes to 
paradise at my intercession", he says, and “My hand 
is above my initiates, alive or dead, just as the heaven 
is above the earth". Hence the importance of adab, 
the norms of conduct which govern relations between 
master and disciples, and those between the disciples 
themselves. Ibn *Isà places particular emphasis on 
love (mahabba), in which he sees ‘‘the fullest degree of 
perfection", and he states explicitly that “There are 
four kinds of love: love from the intelligence, love 
from the heart, love from the soul, mysterious love 
... Love from the intelligence or spiritual love is the 
perpetual love of God; it gives rise to the desire to 
merge oneself with the object that is loved, to pos- 
sess it, to pray to it... Love from the heart, which 
is called passion ... reveals itself through languor, 
regrets, lamentations, neglect of the world, the desire 
for God. . . Love from the soul is shown by perplexity, 
astonishment, regret, sobs, thirst, frenzy, by pros- 
trating oneself within God, . . . by poverty. Secret love 
consists in enclosing oneself within God, in losing 
oneself in His praise, through the study of oneself, in 
abasing oneself in contemplation of the essence of 
God, in such a way as to allow oneself to be entirely 
absorbed into the Divine Being” (quoted by Rinn). 
The initiatory bond (‘akd) is given by a clasping of 
hands, and women are admitted to the farika on the 
same footing as men. 

The basic method for the approach to God is the 
practice of invocation (dAikr [g.v.]. This can take 
different forms:—a) the recital, individually or col- 
lectively, of liturgical formulae (teird; pl. awrád) pe- 
culiar to the farika; three of these exist—the short 
wird, the medium wird, and the long wird, correspond- 
ing to the increasingly exalted stages of initiation —b) 
rhythmical intoning of litanies, among them being 
the Hizb Subhan al-D@im, peculiar to the farika, and 
the ahzáb of al-Djazári, al-Djazüli, Al-Naw4wi, al- 
Shadhili and Zarrik, common to almost all the 
confraternities of North Africa, and also prayers on 
the Prophet, like the Mashishiyya, and poems by 
Safi authors.—c) metrical repetition of the shakdda, the 
divine Names and the ism al-mufrad (“the supreme 


Name”, Allah) ;—d) ecstatic dancing, to which the 
‘Isawa give the name of tahayyur, hayra or idjdhab 
("ravishment''). This is accompanied by various in- 
struments—drums (íabl, bandir) and tambourines 
(daff), reed-flutes (gesba [kasaba}) or clarinets (ghay{a) 
-—and songs. It consists of a rather slow introductory 
section, the rabbani, during which the dancers, 
standing in line, hold hands and perform vertical 
bending movements together with lateral motions; 
and a more rapid section made up of supple complex 
movements, the mudjarrad (‘‘denuding’’), for which 
the dancers remove their djallaba and torm a circle 
round their mukaddam. The dances often end in 
displays of fakirism in which the disciples, ap- 
parently anaesthetized, walk on glowing coals, take 
burning brands in their hands and between their lips, 
swallow fragments of broken bottles or strike them- 
selves with swords. 

Particular practices.—The explicitly devotional 
character of the teaching of Ibn ‘Isa and the dy- 
namism of the kadra *Isáwiyya (the sessions for 
invocation and dancing) favoured the spread of the 
[arika among the common people—artisans in the 
towns, Berbers in the country, negro slaves brought 
back from the Sudan by Sultan Ahmad al-Dhahabi 
at the time of the Timbuktoo expedition (1591) and 
grouped together at Miknas by Mawlay Isma‘il after 
1672. In the course of this expansion, the con- 
fraternity absorbed a certain number of local customs 
(in particular, borrowings from Berber carnivals) and 
survivals of ancient pagan or animistic worship which 
gave it a highly individual aspect. The most charac- 
teristic elements of this magico-religious complex are 
as follows:—a) the horror of black, which is revealed 
only during festivities and which sometimes incites 
affiliates to throw themselves on persons wearing 
clothing of this colour, strip off their garments and 
tear up the material ;—b) the wearing of the gafíáya, a 
kind of mat of plaited hair, which is worn very long 
and grown only from the top of the cranium, the 
remainder of the head being shaved ;—c) the practice 
of healing by the recitation of formulae, by trampling 
the sick man under foot, or by placing the patient in 
contact with snakes ;—d) the association with snakes 
which are regarded as a friendly race, with whom al- 
Shaykh al-Kamil is said to have concluded a pact; 
this allows a special category of affiliates, the 
Hnayshiyya, to charm these creatures, to heal the 
bites they inflict and even to grant to others im- 
munity from their venom;—e) the practices of con- 
juration and exorcism, for which the falla‘ uses a flat 
basket, the madjmà* al-asyád or "assembly of the 
Great Masters", on which are placed pebbles, shells, 
and various other objects representing protective 
saints and familiar djinns; according to the relative 
position in which these objects are found, the magi- 
cian foretells the future or makes a diagnosis; to cure 
a patient who is nervous or possessed, he can order 
him to drink the blood of a newly sacrificed animal; 
—f) representations of animals. In each {aifa, a certain 
number of fukará? embody some animal species 
whose behaviour they mimic in a very realistic 
manner, particularly during feasts and at gatherings. 
The animals thus represented are:—lions and 
lionesses which, with jackals and panthers, have 
a part in some ritual feasts (frisa), during which they 
lacerate an animal, a sheep or goat, sacrificed earlier, 
tear it to pieces, smear themselves with its blood and 
eat the raw flesh; wild boars (hallaéf) and dogs 
which come face to face in ferocious fights; cats, 
which perform thefts and acrobatic feats; camels, 
which carry enormous burdens and do not hesitate to 
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devour cactuses, thistles and barley; lastly, hyenas, 
gloomy carnivorous creatures which appear more 
rarely. If the existence of these animal clans seems to 
derive from negro totemism (Van Gennep, Religion, 
Moeurs et Légendes, Paris 1908), the elements of 
communal sacrifice have nonetheless been profoundly 
changed, particularly in a moderating sense, by 
Islamic influence. It has also been noted (Brunel) 
that, for the idea of filiation stemming from an 
animal ancestor, there has been substituted that of 
a covenant (‘akd), on account of the baraka of Sidi 
Ibn ‘Isa: thanks to his domination (tasarruf) over 
created beings, this master seems to have succeeded 
in achieving in his favtka a kind of fraternity between 
men, animals and djinns.—g) Finally, many ‘Jsdwiyya 
meetings have their clown, the *affár or mock phar- 
macist, who amuses everyone with his ridiculous 
stories and behaviour. 

The unusual aspects of the Tarika Isdwiyya have 
not failed to arouse the indignation of the anti-mys- 
tical ‘ulama? and to stir up lively criticism. An ex- 
pression of such views is to be found, for instance, in 
an order which the ‘Alawid sultan Mawlay Sulayman 
caused to be read in all mosques in Morocco in 1815 
and which stated in particular: ‘‘Cast far from you 
the moussem.. . and these innovations. . . Times have 
been fixed for these practices and considerable sums 
are thus spent for love of Satan. The people devoted 
to these innovations, the Aissaoua, the Jilala and 
other confraternities attracted to novelty and error, 
folly and ignorance, hasten to them...’’ (quoted by 
Drague, 89-91). As for the attitude of an élite among 
the Sifis, of a gnostic contemplative tendency, this is 
well illustrated by the case of the Algerian shaykh 
Ibn ‘Aliwa [g.v.] who was himself an *Isàwi before 
becoming an affiliate of the Darkàwà [q.v.]: while 
recognising the authenticity of the *Isáwi mystical 
teaching and the excellence of the masters in the 
tarika, Ibn *Aliwa regrets that affiliates should at- 
tach so much importance to the search for prodigies 
and to the practices of fakirism (cf. M. Lings, A 
Moslem saint of the twentieth century, London 1961, 
50-1). This opinion is corroborated by the works of 

rientalists who have made a close study of the* Isàwa. 
Bibliography: The fundamental work still re- 
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in that it allows some of Brunel’s oversevere 
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Afr., 1951). Consult also the following works: —P. 

J. André, Contribution à l’étude des Confréries 
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Paris 1951, passim. (J. L. MıcHon} 
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*ISAWI [see nasarA]. 

AL-ISAWIYYA, a Jewish sect, the followers 
of Abü *Isà al-Isfahàni (q.v.], also known as ‘Obhadya 
and ‘Obhedel. The sect is also referred to as the 
Isfahániyya. 

Aba ‘Isa was the leader of a Jewish uprising, which 
occurred either in the reign of the Caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan, as is reported by the Karaite 
author al- Kirkisàni, or in the reign of the last Umay- 
yad caliph as is stated by al-Shahrastàni (followed on 
grounds of general probability by I. Friedlaender). 
On the available evidence no definitive solution can 
be given to this chronological problem. 

Abū ‘Isa claimed to be a prophet (nabi: al-Kir- 
kisàni) and, as al-Shahrastàni puts it, one of the five 
messengers (rusul) of the expected Messiah (al- 
masih al-muniazar), charged by God with the deliver- 
ance of the Children of Israel. Al-Birüni too refers to 
his describing himself as a messenger of the Messiah 
(al- Athár al-Bákiya, ed. E. Sachau, 15). Al-Shahras- 
tani also mentions that Aba ‘Isa considered that 
“the missionary” (al-da‘i; it may be legitimate to 
consider that he referred to himself) could be regarded 
as, in a sense, identical to the Messiah, a conception 
reminiscent of the doctrines of certain extremist 
Shi‘i sects. There can be hardly any doubt, however, 
that Hadassi’s statement that he put forward the 
claim to be the Messiah is due to a misapprehension. 
In proof of his prophethood, his partisans adduced 
the fact, that, in spite of being illiterate (ummi, a 
word used by Muhammad), he produced books and 
Scriptural scrolls (»swshaf). At the head of his fol- 
lowers he joined battle with soldiers of the Caliphate 
and was killed (or as his followers reported, vanished 
in the cleft of a rock). The number of his followers 
(who were few to begin with) dwindled constantly. 
In Kirkisani’s time (4th/roth century) there were 
approximately twenty in Dainascus and possible also 
a few in Isfahan. Those who were personally known to 
Ibn Hazm were probably not members of the sect in 
the strict sense of the word. 

According to Kirkisáni, Yüdghàn, who was re- 
garded by his followers the Yüdghàn(iyya) as the 
Messiah, was reported to have been a disciple of Abü 
“Isa, 

Aba ‘Isa taught (in common with other Jewish 
sects, for instance, the Mushkaniyya, said to stem 
from the Yidghaniyya) that Jesus and Muhammad 
were true prophets, each of whom was delegated to 
bring a distinctive law to a community of his own 
—in the case of Muhammad to the Arabs. But in 
Spite of their prophethood, the observance of the 
Mosaic law continued.to be incumbent upon the Jews. 
(In consequence of this thesis Muslim theologians 
such as al-Bakillani and ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi 
discussed the question whether the *Isáwiyya, who 
believed in the prophethood of Muhammad and 
whose beliefs authorized them, according to al- 
Baghdadi, to profess the shaháda, could be regarded 
as Muslims; their answer was negative). Al-Ixirkisàni 
mentions that Abū ‘Īsā promulgated a prohibition 
against drinking wine and eating meat and al- 
Shahrastani speaks of his forbidding the eating of any 
animate being. He also prohibited divorce. 

Friedlaender finds points of similarity between the 
‘Isawiyya and Shi‘i sects and to some extent his 
remarks inay be valid (see also above), but they do 
not account for the strange fact that on the one hand 
Abū ‘Isa showed great regard for the rabbinical 
interpretation and observance of the law (and in 
consequence the Rabbanites allowed the members of 
their community to intermarry with the ‘Isawiyya: 


al-Kirkisani, i, 52) and that, on the other hand, Aba 
‘Isa acknowledged the prophethood of Jesus and 
Muhammad. A possible explanation might be that the 
‘Isawiyya stemmed from Jewish Christians, i.e., 
from a community which. believed in the validity of 
Mosaic law and considered Jesus as a prophet. For 
some members of such a community the acknow- 
ledgement of the prophethood of Muhammad after 
the advent of Islam need not have presented in- 
superable theological difficulties. The existence of 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem at the time of Mu'à- 
wiya is attested by contemporary evidence. Ibn 
Hazm's statement, contradicted by other sources, 
that the ‘Isawiyya believed that Jesus was a prophet 
sent to the Children of Israel, would, if accepted as 
correct, reinforce this hypothesis, This hypothesis 
could account for Abia ‘Isa’s prohibition of divorce 
(which is compared by al-Kirkisani with the similar 
Christian ordinance) and for the fact that the 
Yüdghàniyya, the followers of Yüdghàn, who is 
reported to have been a disciple of Abū ‘Īsā, ap- 
pears to be classified by Mutahhar al-Makdisi as a 
Christian sect (al-Bad? wa 'l-ia?rikh, ed. Cl. Huart, 
reprinted Tehran 1942, iv, 42, 46; the reading Yud- 
ghaniyya necessitates a very slight emendation). 
Abū ‘Isa’s description of himself as a rasal of the 
masih may be a transposition of the Christian 
nomenclature referring to Christ and the apostles. 
Bibliography: al-Kirkisáàni, Kilàb al-amwür 
wa ’l-marakib, (Code of Karaite Law), New York 
1939-1940, i, 12-13, 51-52, ii, 283 ff. (cf. 307). The 
passages in vol. i are translated by L. Nemoy in 
Hebrew Union College Annual, vii, Cincinnati 1930, 
328 and 383-384; Hadassi, Eshkol Hahk-kopher, 
1836, 41 b; al-Shahrastani, Milal, Cairo 1948, ii, 
23-25; al-Bakillani, Tamhid, Cairo 1942, 131, 147- 
148; al-Baghdadi, Fark, Cairo 1948, 141-142, 168; 
Ibn Hazm, Fisal, i, 99; al-Isfara?ini, al-Tabsir fi 
'I-din, Cairo Baghdad 1955, 133; I. Friedlaender, 
Jewish Arabic Studies in. Jewish Quarterly Review, 
N.S. i (1910-1911), 183-215, N.S. ii (1911-1912), 
481-515, iii (1912-1913), 235-300, passim; R. 
Brunschvig, in Homenaje a  Millas-Valicrosa, 
Barcelona 1954, i, 226-227. (S. Pines) 
ISBA- (A.), also asBa‘, "finger", as a measure- 
ment of length the breadth of the middle joint of 
the middle finger, conventionally one twenty-fourth 
of the cubit, dhirā‘, See DHIRĀ‘, penultimate para- 
graph and bibliography. (Ep.) 
In Arab navigational texts ?$5ba* is unit of measure- 
ment of star altitude (‘tlm al-kiydas). Latitude on the 
Ocean was indicated by the altitude of certain stars, 
usually the Pole Star or one of the Bears, above the 
horizon at certain times. Complete tables of Pole 
Star, Little Bear and Great Bear altitudes of ports in 
the Indian Ocean are given by Arab navigational 
texts and partial tables of altitudes of the Southern 
Cross and several other stars. The isbat was con- 
sidered to be the angle subtended by the width of a 
finger held at arm’s length against the horizon. Four 
fingers, i.¢., the measurement of one hand (the 
thumb could not be used) were one dhubban, a word 
of unknown origin. The dhubban was the width of the 
standard measuring instrument, the khashabat al- 
arba‘ and a universal standard could be obtained by 
comparing the stars œ and f Aurigae which were 4 
tsba® apart. The isba‘ was divided by the navigators 
into eighths known as zém, which was a ‘‘watch”’ of 
3 hours. It is explained in the navigational texts of 
Ibn Madjid and Sulayman al-Mahri that a ship sailing 
one zám due north raised the Pole Star '/, isba‘, 
therefore assuming that the average ship sailed one 


i$ba* due north in 24 hours. A /irfa was the distance 
Sailed on any rhumb to raise the Pole Star's altitude 
one isba‘ and varied according to the rhumb. A tirfa 
due north or south was 1 ?$ba*. 

The actual value of the zsba‘ in terms of European 
measurements varied somewhat. Originally it varied 
with the finger of the navigator, but by the time of the 
surviving Arab navigational texts (1450-1513) the 
isba* had become standardized. There were however 
variations, which may have been national or regional, 
and other variations in the stellar altitude of a 
particular port may have been due to inaccurate 
observation. The standard measurement used by the 
Arabs was 224 isba‘ in 360° (i.¢., 1 isbaS = 1°36’) but 
this was a figure of convenience, for it made 7 between 
each rhumb of the compass rose and 8 to each lunar 
mansion. Sulayman al-Mahri used the fact that the 
diameter of the circle made by the Pole Star round 
the Pole was 4 igba‘ (the navigator’s usual figure) and 
showed by astronomical means hat this was 64, 
degrees. Therefore 1 isba‘ was 15/, degrees (1743) or 
210 in 360?. However for practical purposes he used 
the figure of 224 in 360°. 

European scholars have followed up the equation 
given that the Pole Star's polar distance is 2 isba‘ 
and produced values. Princep, allowing for precession, 
gave values for the year 1394 of 1?56' and for 1550 of 
1°33’. Ferrand working for 1500 produced the figure 
of 1?45'. The Arabs however never gave an epoch to 
their figures—most of their figures were probably 
inherited from previous centuries and not all from 
the same time, so that it seems fruitless to speculate 
too much on actual values of the measurement. 

Bibliography: G. Ferrand, Instructions nau- 

tiques et routiers arabes et portugais, Paris 1921-8; 

i and ii contain the texts of Abmad ibn Màdjid and 
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mie nautique arabe’’, contains the theory of L. de 

Saussure and Ferrand. J. Princep, Note of the 

nautical instruments of the Arabs, in J. Asiatic Soc. 

of Bengal, 1836, 784-94, attached to Hammer- 

Purgstall’s translation of the work of Sidi Celebi 

“Extracts from the Mohit, that is the Ocean, a 

Turkish work on navigation in the Indian seas", 

in J. As. Soc. Bengal (1834-39). G. R. Tibbetts, 

Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean before the 

coming of the Portuguese (forthcoming). 

(G. R. TiBBETTS) 

ISFAHAN (in Arabic Isbahan), a town and 
province in Persia, whose name, according to 
Hamza al-Isfahani, means ‘‘the armies” (Mafarrukhi, 
Kitab Mahasin Isfahan, ed. Sayyid Djalal al-Din 
Tihrani, Tehran n.d., 5-6). 


I, HISTORY 


The province, whose precise boundaries have 
varied at different times, is bounded on the north-east 
and east by the central desert. In the south-east by 
Yazd and Fars, in the south and south-west by the 
Bakhtiyàri mountains, with peaks rising to over 
11,000 ft., in the north-west by Luristan, Kazzaz, 
Kamara, and Mahallat, and in the north by the 
districts of Djawshakan and Natanz, which have an 
elevation of 5-7,000 ft., with. peaks rising considerably 
higher. Under the Sasanians it was an important 
province, holding a central position (Cf. Christensen, 
L'Iran sous les Sassanides*, Copenhagen 1944, 506). 
Hurmuzàn, when consulted by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
on his plans for further conquest, advised him to 
march on Isfahan, which he compared to the head 
whose fall would be followed by that of the two wings, 
Adharbaydjan and Fars (Baladhuri, Fut#h, Cairo 1957, 
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ii, 371-2; Abii Nu‘aym, Geschichte Isbahans, ed. S. 
Dedering, Leiden 1931, i, 21; Màfarrukhi, 6). Balfami 
likened Fárs and Kirmàn to the two hands of Isfahan 
and Adharbaydj4n and Rayy to its two feet (Tar- 
dijuma-i Lta?rikh-i Tabari, ed. Muhammad Djavād 
Mashkür, Tehran 1959-60, 326). 

After the Arab conquest Isfahan formed part of 
the province of the Djibal, which corresponded to the 
earlier Media, and which became known in the 6th/ 
12th century as ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam (G. Le Strange, The 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 5, 185). According to 
Hamza, Isfahan extended from Hamadan and Mah 
Nihàwand to Kirmàn, and from Rayy and Kumis to 
Fars and Khizistan, and consisted, in pre-Islamic 
times, of three wstáns, 30 rustáks, 120 tasüdj, 5,000 
villages, and 7 cities. Four of these became ruined, 
the province then comprising two kuras, 27 rustáks, 
and 3, 313 villages. When the Arabs caine, two more 
cities were ruined, leaving only Djay (Aba Nu‘aym, 
14). In 189/804-5 Haran al-Rashid separated the kira 
of Kurnin, which consisted of four rustáks, from Isfa- 
hàn together with what he added to it from the rus- 
taks of Hamadan and Nihawand, after which Isfahan 
consisted of 23 rustaks (Aba Nu‘aym, 14; Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. Hasan Kummi, Tæ’rikh-i Kumm, 
translated by Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
Kummi, ed. Sayyid Djalàl al-Din Tihràni, Tehran 
1935, 24-5, 28 Íf., 57, 101). Al-Mu‘tasim made further 
changes, constituting Karadj into a kara, taking 
four rustaks from Isfahan and some estates from 
Nihawand and Hamadan, after which Isfahan con- 
sisted of 19 rustaks, 1 küra, and 2,500 villages (Aba 
Nu'aym, 14). 

Under the Mongols the province of Isfahàn con- 
tained three main cities, Isfahan, Firizan in the 
bulák of Lindjàn, and Farifa?an in Rüdasht, and con- 
sisted of 8 buláks, and 400 villages, together with 
many cultivated lands belonging to these villages. The 
bul&ks were Djay (which included the town of Isfahan 
and its environs), with 75 villages, Karàridj with 23 
villages, Kuhàb with 40, both to the south of the 
town, Barà?àn with 80 villages and Rüdasht with 60 
to the east, Burkh’dr with 32 to the north, and Màr- 
bin with 58 and Lindjàn with 20 to the west (Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Ķulūb, ed. G. Le Strange, 
London 1919, 48, 50-1). In the 19th century Isfahàn 
formed an extensive province divided into 9 bultiks, 
the ninth being Karvan, north of Lindjan, 8 makall, 
namely Rar, Kiyar, Mizdadj, and Ganduman (which 
together formed Cahàr Maball), Simirum, Dijarküya, 
Ardistan, and Kuhpaya (south of Ardistàn, and east 
of Isfahàn, on both sides of the Zàyanda-rüd river), 
two kasabas, Nadjafabad and Kumisha (the modern 
Shahrida), and 5 nahkiyas, Cadagan, Varzak, Tukh- 
máklü, Gurdji, and Cinarid, which together formed 
Firaydan (Muhammad Mihdi b. Muhammad Rida 
al-Isfahani, Nisf-i djahan fi ta‘rif al Isfahan, ed. 
Manüéihr Sutüda, Tehran 1962-3, 21-2, 296-336; 
A. Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, London 
1898, 125-9). The number of villages in all the buliks 
except Karàridj and Barà?àn, which had declined, 
and Rüdasht, which was unaltered, had increased 
by the r9th century (Hasan Khan Shaykh Djabiri 
Ansari, Ta?rikh-i nisf-i djahan va hama-i diahan, 
lith., n.d., 168 ff.). Under Rida Shah Isfahan was 
reduced to a district or sub-province (shahristan) 
and formed part of the Tenth Ustàn, which also in- 
cluded, as separate shahristdns, Shahr-i Kurd, Shah- 
rida, Firaydan, Yazd, Ardistan, and Nain (Hasan 
‘Abidi, Isfahan az likdz-i idjtima% va iktisadi, Isfahan 
1956-7, 6). Its population accdrding to the census of 
1319 (A.H.S.)/1941-2 was 240, 598. By 1956-7 the 
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population of the skakristan, which comprised the 
town of Isfahan, Sidih, Falavardjan, Nadjafabad, and 
Kühpáya (Kuhpàya), was 880,027 (idid., 53). 

Physically and climatically Isfahan is a varied 
province ranging from the mountain districts of Firay- 
dan and Cahar Maball, with their extensive pastures 
where transhumance is practised, the plateau in the 
north and north-west where oasis-farming prevails, 
the immensely fertile riverain plain of Isfahan, and 
districts in the east and north-east bordering the ka- 
vir. Rainfall is heaviest in the mountain districts of 
Firaydan and Cahàr Maball, where it is c. 10 inches 
with heavy snowfalls in winter. In the town of Isfahan 
the annual rainfall is c. 5 inches and falls mainly 
from November to April. The prevailing winds are 
north-west in winter and south-east in summer. Tem- 
perature varies with altitude. Extremes of heat and 
cold occur in August and January. In the mountain 
districts the cold is intense in winter, but the heat 
is not very great in summer. In the neighbourhood 
of the town of Isfahan the seasons are extremely reg- 
ular. The mean monthly maximum temperature in 
the town in August is 36.1° C. and the mean monthly 
minimum temperature in January is -2.2° C. Humid- 
ity is low. Outbreaks of plague are recorded in 324/ 
936, 344/955-6, (von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, 
Vienna 1875, ii, 492), and 423/1031-2, when 4,000 
people died (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 290), and 810/1407-8 
(‘Abd al-Razzàk, Mafla* al-sa*dayn, ed. Muhammad 
Shafi‘, Lahore 1941, i, 110). The only severe earth- 
quake recorded in Isfahan took place in Rabi* I 239/ 
950, when many people were killed (Houtum- 
Schindler, 124; Mubammad Mihdi, 96). 

Except in Firaydan and Cahàr Maball, where dry 
farming is practised, all cultivation is irrigated by 
river water, kandis, or wells. Water in the Isfahan 
plain is found at a depth of 12-15 ft. (Muhammad 
Mihdi, 83). In recent years a large number of machine- 
operated wells have been sunk, which has been a 
contributory factor in the lowering of the water-table 
which has taken place. The Zàyanda-rüd River, or 
Zanda-rüd (also called by Ibn Rusta, Mafarrukhi and 
others the Zarin-rid), which rises on the eastern 
slopes of the Zarda Kuh, receives various tributaries 
from Firaydan and Cahàr Maball and then flows 
south-east through the town of Isfahàn and finally 
disappears in the Gávkh"àni (Gàvkhüni) marsh to 
the east of the town. Between Lindjàn, where the 
Zayanda-rid enters the Isfahan plain and the 
Gávkh"àni, it waters the duluks of Lindjan, Marbin 
Diay, Karáridi, Barà?àn, and Rüdasht, by means of 
105 canals, known locally as mddis. The original 
distribution of the water was attributed by Ibn 
Rusta to Ardashir b. Babak (155), The modern 
division of the water goes back, according to tradition, 
to Shah ‘Abbas. Between Lindjan and the Gavkhani 
the river was crossed by twelve permanent and two 
temporary bridges. Below the last of these at Varzana 
there are three dykes or dams for the purpose of 
raising the water to irrigate the land on either side. 
One, the Band-i Marwan, was built in Umayyad 
times (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 365-6; Muhammad Mihdi, 
16-17, 94-104; Houtum-Schindler, 17-18; Husayn 
Khan Tahwildar-i Isfahan, Djughraftyd-yi Isfahan, 
ed. Manücihr Sutüda, Tehran 1964-5, 37 ff.; A. K. S. 
Lambton, The regulation of the waters of the Zayanda 
Rid in BSOAS, ix/3 (1937-9), 663-73). In 1954 a 
tunnel connecting the Zayanda-rid with the R. 
Karin was opened at Kihrang, which materially in- 
creased the flow of water in the Zayanda-rid. This 
plan was first conceived by Shàh Tahmàsp. His 
successor, Shah ‘Abbas, began to cut through the 


mountains near Kührang, but the work was abandon- 
ed before completion. New plans were made during 
the reign of Rida Shah to tunnel through the Kührang 
in order to join the two rivers (*Abidi, 74). In 1970 the 
Shah ‘Abbas the Great dam was opened in the Kavand 
district. This dam enables the flow of water to be 
regulated throughout the year so that surplus water 
no longer flows into the Gavkh¥ani marsh, which 
was reported to be drying up. 

Many of the early Islamic geographers, Mafarrukhi, 
his Persian translator, Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi 
1-Rida Avi (Tardjwma-i Mahásin-i Isfahán, ed. 
‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1949-50), and numerous other 
writers speak of the excellent climate, fertility and 
abundant crops of Isfahan. These included wheat, 
barley, millet, opium, which became an important 
export in the 19th century (Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, 42; Muhammad 
Mihdi, 125), rice (in Lindjàn and Alindjan), cotton, 
tobacco, various oilseeds, pulses and legumes, beet, 
madder, saffron, many kinds of vegetables and 
herbs, melons, grapes, fruits of various kinds, almonds 
and nuts (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 363-7; Mukaddasi, 386-9; 
Istakhri, 198-200; Husayn Khàn Tahwildar, 43 ff.; 
Shaykh Djabiri Ansari, 168 ff.; Muhammad Mihdi, 
19-20, 113-25). The Isfahani peasant is known for his 
thrift and good farming (A. K. S. Lambton, The 
Persian Land Reform 1962-1966, Oxford 1969, 145). 
Animal manure, sewage and pigeon manure collected 
in pigeon-towers, a characteristic feature of the land- 
scape of the Isfahan plain, noted by many travellers 
(see Curzon, ii, 19-20), have traditionally been used 
in agriculture round Isfahan. Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
mentions excellent pastures in the neighbourhood 
of Isfahan (Nuzhat, 49). In many parts of the province 
flocks are a supplementary source of livelihood, and 
in Firaydan and Cahar Mahall the main source. From 
these two districts abundant meat supplies also 
were available to Isfahan. Formerly horse-breeding 
and mule-breeding were important in Cahar Mahall 
(Shaykh Djabari Ansari, 182-3), and camels were kept 
in the Ardistàn district (ibid., p. 191). Rugs and 
carpets are woven in different parts of the province. 
Isfahan was also noted for its textiles (cf. Olearius, 
The voyages and travels of the ambassadors...., 
London 1669, 225), armour and brass-work. Small 
mineral deposits were formerly worked in Kuhistan 
and Taymara (Abi Nu‘aym, i, 32; Mafarrukhi, 18, 
39), but had fallen out of use by the second half of 
the 19th century (Muhammad Mihdi, 20). 

The city of Isfahan, situated on longitude 51°35 
east and latitude 32°40 north at an altitude of some 
5,200 ft, above sea-level, is an old foundation, centred 
originally on the village of Djay, otherwise called 
Shahristán or Shahristàna, two iniles to the west of 
which was Yahüdiyya, where Jews are supposed to 
have been settled by Nebuchadnezzar (Schreiber, Rev. 
des Études Juives, xii, 259; Ibn al-Fakih, 261), or 
under Yazdigird I at the request of his Jewish wife 
Shóshandukht (E. Blochet, Liste des villes, para. 54 
in Receuil des travaux, xvii, 1895; J. Marquart, 
EranSahr, 29). Ancient legends, transmitted by Ibn 
Rusta, attribute the building of the citadel to Kay 
Kaas [g.v.]. Yahüdiyya later became the centre of 
the city while Shahristan became a suburb. 

The province of Isfahan, in view of its central po- 
sition, has experienced most of the vicissitudes under- 
gone by Persia since the Arab conquest. The popula- 
tion is nevertheless remarkably homogenous, apart 
from certain well-marked geographical areas, notably 
Firaydan and Cahar Mahall, which are inhabited 
chiefly by Bakhtiy4ri tribes [q.v.], and small Jewish 
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and Christian minorities mainly in the town of Isfa- 
han. For the rest the various settlers brought in by 
different dynasties which successively ruled the pro- 
vince have been absorbed into the local population 
(cf. Husayn Khan Tahvildar, 91-2). Jews, as stated 
above, have been settled in Isfahan from ancient 
times, Benjamin of Tudela, writing in the 6th/r2th 
century, states that there were 15,000 Jews in the 
town (Elkan Adler, Jewish Travellers, London 1930, 
53). By the 19th century their numbers had fallen. 
Curzon puts them at only 3,700 (i, 510; see further 
W. J. Fischel, Isfahan, the story of a Jewish commun- 
ity in Persia, in The Joshua Starr Memorial 
Volume, New York 1953, 111 ff.). Under Shah 
‘Abbas Armenians were brought from Djulfa 
and settled south of Isfahan in a suburb which 
came to be known as New Djulfa. Towards the 
end of the r1th/r7th century their numbers 
reached 30,000, After the fall of the Safawids, 
because of oppression and persecution, their num- 
bers were greatly reduced. In 1889 there were 
only some 2,000 Armenians in Djulfa (Curzon, ii, 
51-3;. L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavi dynasty 
and the Afghan occupation of Persia, Cambridge 1958, 
484-5). Small settlements of Armenians and Georgians 
in Firaydan and Cahàr Maball are also said to go 
back to the time of Shah ‘Abbas (Curzon, ii, 284). 

Isfahanis are noted for their vigour, quickness of 
intellect, and good craftmanship. Mafarrukhi states 
that the best Isfahanis were very good but the bad 
very bad (21). Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi '1-Rida 
Avi also mentions their intelligence and skill as crafts- 
men (78; cf. also Muhammad Mihdi, 126). Al- Kazwini 
similarly praises their craftsmanship and learning 
in fikh, adab, astronomy and medicine (Athàár al-bilad 
wa-lakhbàr al-"ibád, Beirut 1960, 297). Mafarrukhi 
relates that Anüshiravàn preferred Isfahani troops, 
especially those of Firaydan, over all others (42). 
The city has produced many scholars, divines, and 
literary men (for accounts of these see Abii: Nu‘aym; 
Mafarrukhi; Shaykh Djabiri Ansari; ‘Abd al-Karim 
Diazi, Ridjal-i Isfahdn ya tadhkirat al-kubür, ed. 
Muslih al-Din Mahdawi, Isfahan 1949 (2nd ed.); and 
Muslib al-Din Mahdawi, Tadhkira-i Shu‘ara-yi 
Isfahan, Isfahan 1966-7). 

Factional and sectarian strife between Shafi‘is and 
Hanafis appears to have been a common feature of 
Isfahani life in medieval times (cf. the verses by 
Kamil al-Din Isfahani quoted by Hamd Allah Mus- 
tawfi, Nuzhat, 49-50, and others). Ibn Battüta, who 
visited Isfahan in 727/1326-7, states that the people 
of Isfahan had fine figures and clear white skins 
tinged with red, and were brave, pugnacious, and 
generous, and given to much hospitality, and also 
to sectarian strife. ‘The city of Isfahan is one of the 
largest and fairest of cities, but is now in ruins for 
the greater part, as the result of the feud there 
between the Sunnis and Rafidis’’ (The travels of Ibn 
Bajfija A.D. 1325-1354, Hakluyt, ed. H. A. R. Gibb, 
ii, 294-5). Hamd Allah Mustawfi also mentions their 
courage and the prevalence of faction. He states that 
the majority were Sunnis of the Shafi‘i rite and that 
they performed their religious duties very exactly 
(Nuzhat, 56). After the adoption of Shi‘ism under the 
Safawids, Shafi‘i-Hanafi strife disappeared, but a 
new form of factional strife between Haydaris and 
Ni‘matis, popularly supposed to have been started 
and encouraged by Shah ‘Abbas, began. It was still 
strong in the 19th century (Husayn Khan Tabwildar, 
89; Chardin, Voyages, ed. Langlés, Paris 1811, addi- 
tions by the editor, viii, 155-6; The travels of Monsieur 
de Thevenót into the Levant, London 1687, ii, 108 bis.). 


Curzon, writing in the late rgth century, gives an 
unfavourable account of the Isfahanis. He alleges 
that they enjoyed an unenviable reputation for 
cowardice and morals, and were niggardly and close 
in business matters, and that the /éfis of Isfahan 
were regarded as the biggest blackguards in Persia 
(ii, 43). 

Isfahan in the early Islamic centuries. 
There are two versions of the capture of Isfahan by 
the Muslims. According to the Küfan school, it took 
place in 19/640. On the order of the caliph *Umar, 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Itban marched on Djay, which was 
commanded by one of the four padhospdn of the 
Persian empire (see Nóldeke, Gesch. der Perser und 
Araber, etc., 151, no. 2; cf. Christensen, L'empire des 
Sassanides, 87), who, after several battles, capitu- 
lated on condition that djizya was replaced by an 
annual tribute. Tabari gives the date as 21/641-2 (ed. 
Leiden, i, 2637 ff.). The Basran school state that 
in 23/644 Abia Misa al-Ash‘ari {q.v.], after Nihawand, 
took Isfahan, or that his lieutenant ‘Abd Allah b. Bu- 
day] received the capitulation of the town on the usual 
conditions of the establishment of kharddj and djizya 
(Balàdhuri, Futüh al-buldàn, Cairo 1957, ii, 383-4; 
on these varying versions see Caetani, Annali, v, 
yr. 23, para. 4-25). Mafarrukhi states that the djizya 
and kharádi of Isfahan in the first year of the con- 
quest amounted to 40,000,000 dirhams (p. 12). 

Under the Patriarchal Caliphs and the Umayyads, 
Isfahan came under the jurisdiction of the governors 
of Basra and ‘Irak, who usually appointed the gover- 
nors of Isfahan. It did not entirely escape the distur- 
bances committed by the Kharidjis. In 68/687-8 the 
town was besieged by the Azarika branch, who were 
defeated by *Itáb b. Warka and fled to Fàrs and 
Kirman. From 75/694 Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf {g.v.], 
who had become governor of ‘Irak, appointed gover- 
nors over Isfahan. During his government there 
appears to have been some settlement by Bani 
Tamim in Djay, Bani Kays in the rustak of Anar 
and Taymara, Bani *Anaza in Djàpalak and Barkrüd, 
and Ash‘aris in Kumidan, the rustak bordering 
Rayy and Kumis (Ta‘rikh-t Kumm, 264). Arab 
settlement in Ardistan also traditionally goes back 
to early Islamic times, and in the late 19th century 
Ardistanis still traced back their genealogies to 
Arab ancestors (Shaykh Djabiri Angári, {g.v.] 191). 

In 127/744-5 ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya, the *Alid 
rebel, seized Isfahan and held it for some two 
years until he was put to flight by ‘Amir b. Dabira, 
who recovered Isfahan for the Umayyads. After the 
‘Abbasid revolt broke out in 130/747, Kahtaba, Aba 
Muslim’s general, defeated an Umayyad force in the 
neighbourhood of Isfahan and in 131/748-9 a second 
and larger force under ‘Amir b. Dabara was defeated 
near the town. From 132/749-50 ‘Abbasid governors 
were appointed over Isfahan. On the whole, the 
history of Isfahan under the early ‘Abbasids appears 
to have been uneventful, apart from its abortive 
seizure in 138/755-6 by Djumhir b. al-‘Idjli, who 
rebelled against al-Manstr. Under Harin al-Rashid, 
as stated above, Kumm was separated from Isfahan 
in 189/804-5. Its kharádj after this amounted to some 
12,000,000 dirhams (Ta^rikh-i Kumm, 31). After 
the civil war, Isfahan became part of the government 
of Hasan b. Sahl. In 200/815-6 and 201/816-17 there 
was a severe famine. Whether this had anything to 
do with an apparent decrease in the revenue or not, 
it had fallen to 10,500,000 dirhams in the year 204/237 
according to Kudama (von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, 
i, 337). In 221-2/836-7 it was still lower, being only 
7,000,000 dirhams according to Ibn Khurradadhbih 
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(ibid., 364). This may, perhaps, have been due in | 


part to the fact that about 218/833 the Khurramdini 
movement, which had caused dislocation in Adhar- 
báydjàn for many years, spread to Isfahàn. An army 
sent by al-Mu‘tasim put the disturbances down. 
According to Ya*kübi, the revenue had again risen 
towards the end of the century to 10,000,000 dirhams 
(ibid., 377) while Ibn Rusta puts it at over 10,300,000 
dirhams (154). 

In 253/867 *Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Dulaf was appoint- 
ed to the government of Isfahan, which remained in 
the hands of the Bani Dulaf until 282/895-6 when al- 
Mu‘tadid seized Ibn Abi Dulaf’s property (Ibn al- 
Athir, vii, 327). In 260/873-4 Yahya b. Harthama 
appears to have reassessed Isfahan (Tarikh-i Kumm, 
185). In the following year, Isfahan passed briefly 
under the control of the Saffarid, Ya‘kib b. Layth. 
The Banü Dulaf, who had been reinstated, continued, 
however, to hold the government of the province, as 
they did alsc under *Amr b. La yth, who succeeded in 
265/879. In due course, when al-Muwaffak felt strong 
enough to move against ‘Amr, he ordered Ahmad b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Dulaf in 271/884-5 to attack 
‘Amr. The latter was defeated and Isfahan once more 
came under the control of the caliphate. In 284/897-8 
*Ali b. *Isà was sent to the Djibàl and ordered to 
reassess Isfahan and abrogate the assessment (dastir) 
of Yahyà b. Harthama (Ta?rikh-i Kumm, 184-5). Ibn 
Rusta, who lived in Isfahan and probably wrote his 
account of the town about 290/903, described Djay 
as measuring half a league across and covering an 
area of 2,000 djaribs (ca. 600 acres). It had four gates 
and 100 towers (152). 

‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Misma‘i, who had been 
appointed governor in 290/902-3, rebelled in 295/907- 
8 with the support of Kurds from the mountain 
regions to the south-west. He was subdued by a force 
sent by al-Muktadir under Badr al-Hammami, who 
became governor of Isfahan (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 9). 
The latter was succeeded by ‘Ali b. Wahsüdàn, the 
Daylamite, who, when he was appointed governor of 
Fars in 300/912-3, also became governor of Isfahan. 
In 301/913, Isfahan passed for a brief period under 
the nominal rule of the Samanids, but in 304/916-17 
it was again under an ‘Abbasid governor, Ahmad 
Sa‘lak, during whcse tenure of office Hamid, the 
vizier of al-Muktadir in 307/919-20, farmed the 
kharddj of Isfahan on a mukata‘a contract. In 311/923- 
4 Ahmad rebelled but was defeated and killed. 

The Büyids. A troubled period now began for 
Isfahan. In 315/927 Mardawidj b. Ziyàr [q.v.] took 
the city and appointed Ahmad b. Kayghulugh 
governor. In 319/931 the Daylamite Lashkari took 
Isfahan from Ahmad, who subsequently recovered 
the city and killed Lashkari (The eclipse of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, ed., tr. and elucidated by H. F. 
Amedroz, Oxford 1921, iv, 239-40). Muzaífar b. 
Yakit, whom al-Muktadir had appointed governor 
of Isfahan in the same year, does not appear to have 
gone there (tbid., 236). Mardawidj meanwhile returned 
to the city where he billeted large numbers of troops. 
Some two years later in 321/933 ‘Ali b. Baya ‘Imad 
al-Dawla, who had been appointed by Mardawidj 
over Karadj, took Isfahan, but retired when Marda- 
widj sent his brother Wüshmgir against him. In the 
same year al-Kahir appointed Muhammad b. Yàküt 
governor of Isfahan after he had written to Marda- 
widj bidding him to evacuate the city in return for 
recognition as ruler of Rayy and the Djibai, and 
to Wüshmgir to retire from Isfahàn. Al-Kàhir was 
deposed shortly afterwards (ibid., 307). Mardawidj 
retained Isfahan and in the following year, after ‘Ali 
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b. Biya had seized Fars and his brother Ahmad had 
occupied Kirman, set out again for Isfahan, where 
he was assassinated by his Turkish troops. ‘Ali b. 
Biya and his brother Hasan Rukn al-Dawla then 
occupied Isfahan, turning out Wishmgir. The latter 
recovered Isfahan in 327/938-9, but in the following 
year Hasan retook it and continued to rule it until his 
death in 366/976, though a’ Khurasani force under 
Mansir b. Karategin temporarily took the city in 339/ 
950-1. In 343/954 Isfahan again suffered a Khurasani 
incursion, and was plundered by Bi ‘Ali Caghani. 

On the death of Rukn al-Dawla Isfahan went to his 
son Mu'ayyid al-Dawla, who, from 367/977, ruled 
as ‘Adud al-Dawla’s subordinate. He was followed in 
372/982-3 by his brother Fakhr al-Dawla. The latter 
died in 387/997, and was succeeded by his four-year- 
old son Madjd al-Dawla, whose mother became the 
effective ruler of the kingdom. Madjd al-Dawla, re- 
senting his mother’s interference, made an abortive 
attempt in 397/1006 to throw off her control, In the 
following year Ala? al-Dawla Abi Dja‘far Muhammad 
b. Dushinanziyàr, the maternal uncle of Fakhr al- 
Dawla's wife, became governor of Isfahan, which he 
ruled intermittently until his death in 433/1041-2. 
lle was turned out by the Bayid, Ibn Filad, in 407/ 
1016-17 but regained the city in 411/1020-1. In 418/ 
1027-8 he was besieged for four months by ‘Ali b. 
*Umràn the Ispahbud and Manücihr b. Kábüs. In 420/ 
1029 he lost Isfahan to Mas‘id b. Mahmiid the Ghaz- 
navid. Having appointed a governor over the city, 
Mas*üd went away, but when the Isfahanis rose and 
killed the Ghaznavid governor, he returned and mas- 
sacred a large number of the inhabitants. In the fol- 
lowing year ‘Ala? al-Dawla recovered the city, but 
Anüshiravàán b. Kàbüs, with the help of Ghaznavid 
troops, put him to flight. In 423/1032 he returned to 
Isfahan and in 424/1032-3 Mas'üd gave him the 
government of Isfahàn in return for a sum of money. 
In the following year ‘Ala? al-Dawla was again 
defeated by a Ghaznavid force. He retired to Firay- 
dan and KhWAnsar. After collecting reinforcements 
he retook Isfahan in 427/1035-6. 

In spite of repeated disorders in Büyid times, Is- 
fahan becaine a flourishing and extensive city, es- 
pecially during the vizirate of Ismà'il b. *Abbad to 
Mufayyid al-Dawla and Fakhr al-Dawla (Mafarrukhi, 
40). The Tabara or Tabarak quarter was added by 
the Büyids, its fortress being built according to tra- 
dition by Rukn al-Dawla or Mu‘ayyid al-Dawla. In 
429/1037-8 ‘Ala? al-Dawla built a wall round the city, 
for which purpose he laid heavy impositions on the 
people (Mafarrukhi, 81, 113). The. city under the 
Büyids contained splendid private and official resi- 
dences, stables, baths, gardens, and fine well-stocked 
bazaars (Mafarrukhi, 83 ff.). Ibn Hawkal mentions 
the wealth and trade of Isfahan and its export of silks 
and textiles to other provinces. No other city between 
‘Irak and Khurasan except Rayy had more trade. 
There was a Friday mosque in Shahristan and 
Yahüdiyya, which was more than twice the size of the 
former and bigger than Hamadàn (ii, 362-3; Istakhri, 
198-9; Le Strange, 203-4; Hudid al-‘alam, translated 
and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1937, 131). 
Máfarrukhi records that formerly nearly 2,000 sheep 
and goats and roo head of cattle were slaughtered 
daily in Isfahan (86-7). If these figures are at all 
accurate, even allowing, in view of the high prosperity, 
for a much heavier meat consumption than in later 
times, the population, on a conservative estimate, 
would have been over 100,000. 

The Saldjüks. During the reign of Mahmüd, the 
Ghuzz [g.v.] had begun to move into Persia. They 
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were active to the north and north-west of Isfahan 
but do not appear to have penetrated to Isfahan it- 
self, though in 430/1038-9 ‘Ala? al-Dawla marched 
from Isfahan against bodies of Ghuzz who had been 
operating in the neighbourhood of Dinawar and 
defeated them (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 217). It was not 
until some years after the battle of Dindinkàn 
(431/1040) that the Saldjiks took Isfahan. In 
434/1042-3 Tughril Beg advanced on the city. Farà- 
murz, who had succeeded his father ‘Ala? al-Dawla 
in the previous year, bought him off and agreed to 
read the kkufba in his name (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 349). 
Faràmurz later allied himself with the Büyid Abü 
Kalidjàr and omitted Tughril’s name from the khufba. 
In 438/1046-7 Tughril once more advanced on Isfahan 
and on this occasion laid siege to the city. Faramurz 
submitted, agreeing to pay an annual tribute and to 
read the khufba in Tughril’s name, but once Tughril 
left the district he again withdrew his allegiance. 
In 442/1050 Tughril besieged the city for the second 
time. It fell after nearly a year, in Muharram 443/1051 
(Ibn al-Athir, ix, 385). Tughril appointed a young 
Nishápüri over the city and ordered that no taxes 
should be demanded for three years. His conciliatory 
policy was successful. The city rapidly recovered 
its prosperity and those who had been scattered 
abroad during the years of disorders and famine 
returned. Násir-i Khusraw, who came to Isfahàn via 
Khàn Lindjàn in 444/1052, wrote that the people 
there were secure and at peace and went about their 
own business. Speaking of Isfahan, he states that it 
was the most populous and flourishing city that he 
had seen in Persian-speaking lands. Describing the 
thriving condition of the town, he states that it had a 
large Friday mosque and many bazaars, including 
one occupied by 200 sarrafs, and caravansarais in 
which many merchants were to be found. The town 
had a strong wall with battlements, said to be 31/, 
farsakhs in circumference; the quarters of the town 
were divided from each other by gates (Safarnáma, 
ed. C. Schefer, Paris 1881, Persian text, 92-3). 
Tughril Beg is alleged to have been much attached 
to the city. He moved his capital there from Rayy 
and made it his chief residence for the last twelve 
years of his reign. He spent over 500,000 dinárs on 
public buildings and improvements in the city and its 
environs (Màfarrukhi, ror). It continued throughout 
the Great Saldjük period to be one of the main centres 
of the empire and to be directly administered (where- 
as much of the empire was alienated from the 
control of the central government as ikfa‘s). Alp 
Arslan also treated the people of Isfahan with favour 
(Mafarrukhi, ror-2). Malikshah received the caliph’s 
investiture as wali al-‘ahd there in 464/1071-2 (Ibn 
al-Athir, x, 48). On the death of Alp Arslan, Kawurd 
b. Caghri Beg, in an abortive attempt to assert his 
claim to the throne, briefly occupied Isfahan. 
During the reign of Malikshah, Isfahan reached 
great heights and became an important.Sunni centre 
(see A. Bausani, Religion in the Saljuq period, in 
The Cambridge History of Iran, Cambridge 1968, v, 
283-302). Both he and his vizier Nizàm al-Mulk 
exerted themselves in its development. Màfarrukhi 
relates that it was exempted during the reign of 
Malikshàh from kisma and taksif and extra-ordinary 
dues, Announcements to this effect were made in 
the mosques and tablets put up at the gates and on 
the walls of the bazaars (103-4). The Gulbar quarter, 
in which is situated the square now known as the 
Maydan-i Kuhna, with government offices and 
residences was added. New mosques were built and 
additions made to old ones, notably the old Friday 


mosque (see A. Godard, Historique du Masdjid-é 
Djum'a d'Isfahan, in Athár-i Irán, i, ii, and iii, 1936- 
8; A. Gabriel, Le Masdjid-1 Djum‘a d'Isgfahàn, in Ars 
Islamica, ii, 1935). A fortress was made in Diz Kih 
(Shahdiz) where Malikshah kept his armoury and 
treasury. Nizam al-Mulk built a Nizamiyya in the Dar- 
dasht quarter. The annual revenue of the property 
which he constituted into wakf for it was over 10,000 
dinars (Mafarrukhi, 104-5). According to Husayn b. 
Muhammad b. Abi ’l-Rida Avi the madrasa was still 
in existence in 729/1328-9, but its endowments had 
been usurped (p. 142). 

With the death of Malikshàh in 485/1092, Isfahàn 
ceased to prosper, though as the capital of the empire 
its possession was of importance to those who 
contended for power. The townspeople were probably 
not closely engaged in these struggles, but it is likely 
that the prevailing insecurity and the coming and 
going of troops dislocated their lives to some extent 
and engendered discontent. The balance between 
order and disorder in the city was always delicate, as 
the following incident which happened about this time 
shows. A report was spread that a certain blind man, 
alleged to be a Batini, had lured unsuspecting people 
to their death. The populace rioted and seized and 
burnt all who were accused of being Batinis (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 214-5). This did not, however, end the activi- 
ties of the Batinis. ‘Abd al-Malik ‘Attash, the da‘, 
had laid the foundations of the movement carefully 
during the reign of Malikshah, and in the disorders 
following his death the movement spread. 

Tadj al-Mulk and Turkaén Khitan, Malikshah’s 
wife, read the khutba in Baghdad, where Malikshah 
had died, in the name of her four-year-cld son 
Mahmid and hastened to Isfahan. Barkyaruk, the 
son of Zubayda Khatin, who had been seized by the 
supporters of Turkàn Khatin, but later freed by the 
Nizam mamlüks, left the city on the approach of 
Turkàn Khatin, but subsequently returned and 
besieged her there (ibid., x, 146-7). In 487/1094, on the 
sudden death of Turkàn Khàtün, who had meanwhile 
distributed to her followers all the treasure and stores 
which had been accumulated in Isfahan, Barkyaruk 
re-entered the city. He remained in possession for 
some years, although mainly absent from it dealing 
with rebellions in other parts of his empire. From 
about 490/1097, however, when the struggle with his 
half-brother Muhammad began, his position in the 
city was no longer secure. In 492/1098-9, after num- 
bers of his army had deserted to Muhammad, he was 
refused entry and forced to retire to Khüzistàn (ibid., 
X, 195). The struggle between the brothers continued 
for the next five years or so, during which time the 
Batinis greatly increased their power in Isfahan and 
the neighbourhood. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Malik *Attàsh, 
who had succeeded his father as dàf; at Igfahàn, 
obtained entry to the fortress of Sháhdiz (according 
to one account as schoolmaster to the garrison), won 
them over and seized the fortress. By 494/1100 the 
Batinis were collecting taxes in its neighbourhood 
and had also gained possession of the fortress of Khan 
Lindjàn. Barkyàruk, who had been, rightly or wrong- 
ly, accused of Bàtini sympathies, now decided to 
move against the Batinis. The Shafi‘i kádi, Abu 
"']- Kasim Khudjandi, roused the populace, and a large 
number of persons accused of being Batinis were 
rounded up and burnt (ibid., x, 214-5). The Batinis, 
however, remained in possession of Shahdiz. 

In 495/1102, Muhammad, having been defeated 
near Rayy by Barky4aruk fled to Isfahan, where he 
was besieged by his brother for some nine months. 
During this period he was forced twice to ask loans of 
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the prominent people of the city to satisfy the de- 
mands of his troops (ibid., x, 228), When the city 
finally became short of food, Muhammad escaped and 
fled to Adharbaydjan, where he was pursued by Bark- 
yaruk (ibid., x, 227-8). The struggle continued until 
497[1103-4 when peace was made and Barkyàruk re- 
turned to Isfahàn (ibid., x, 253-4). On Barkyáàruk's 
death in the following year Muhammad re-entered the 
city (ibid., x, 273). One of his first tasks was to 
reduce the Batinis in Sháhdiz and the neighbourhood. 
For some time Ahmad b. *Attàsh negotiated success- 
fully to be allowed to remain as chief of the garrison, 
and it was not until 500/1107 that a capitulation was 
agreed to. Some of the garrison accepted a safe con- 
duct, but the remainder fought to the end. Abmad 
was finally captured, paraded through the town and 
skinned alive (see further M. G. S. Hodgson, The 
order of the Assassins, The Hague 1955, and idem, 
The Ismá'ili state, in The Cambridge History of Iran, 
v, 422-82). There does not appear to have been any 
renewal of Bàátinl activities after this apart from 
isolated incidents, such as the burning of the Friday 
mosque and its library in srs/1121-2, which was at- 
tributed to them (Ibn al- Athtr, x, 420). 

From 500/1106-7 until Muhammad’s death in 511/ 
1118 Isfahan remained the main centre of the Great 
Saldjük empire. Thereafter power moved to Khura- 
sàn, where Sandjar ruled as the Great Saldjük sultan, 
while Isfahan and the western provinces were dis- 
puted by the Saldjiks of ‘Irak and their atabegs. 
There were renewals of sectarian strife, notably an 
outbreak in 560/1164-5 between the Khudjandi 
faction and others accompanied by arson, destruction 
of property and loss of life (ibid., xi, 210). In 590/1194 
Isfahan was taken by the Khwárazmshàh Tekish, 
to whom the caliph al-Nàsir had appealed about 
588/1192 for help against Tughril, the last of the 
Saldjüks of ‘Irak. Isfahan changed hands several 
times in the subsequent campaigns between the 
caliph and the Khwárazmshàh. In 623/1226 the 
Mongol armies under Djurmághün reached the 
neighbourhood of Isfahan and in 625/1228 Djalal 
al-Din Khwárazmshàh defeated them outside the 
city (J. A. Boyle, Dynastic and political history of 
the Il-Khans, in The Cambridge History of Iran, v, 
330). Although he was unable to sustain his victory, 
Isfahan did not finally fall until about 638/1240-1, 
when it was delivered into the hands of the Mongols 
by treachery within the walls (Minhadj al-Din al- 
Djuzdijani, Tabakat-i Násiri, Calcutta 1824, 422-3). 

Tikhàns and Timürids. In addition to the dis- 
orders and extortion which everywhere accompanied 
Mongol rule, the fact that the centre of the kingdom 
was moved to Ádharbáydjàn was also to the detri- 
ment of Isfahan. The Isfahanis did not easily accept 
Mongol rule and proved a tough proposition for 
the conquerors. Baha? al-Din b. Muhammad Djuway- 
ni, who was appointed governor of Isfahan and ‘Irak 
by Abaka, took a strong line because of the reputation 
of the Isfahanis for rioting and disorder. He placed 
heavy impositions upon them and broke them by his 
severity. Thieves and disturbers of the peace were 
reduced to obedience and security was established in 
the city and countryside (Banákatt, Ta°vikk, ed. 
Dja‘far Shi‘ar, Tehran 1970-1, 427; Muhammad Mu- 
fld, Djami*-i mufidi, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 1961, 
iii, 119-21). 

By the 8th/14th century the natural advantages of 
Isfahan had enabled it to regain some cf its former 
prosperity. Hamd Allah Mustawfi states that the 
price fixed for corn and other grain was always mode- 
rate and fruit extremely cheap (Nuzhat, 49). In 735/ 


1335 diwani taxes levied as tamghda [g.v.] amounted 
to 350,000 currency dindrs in Isfahan while 500,000 
currency dinars were levied as diwani taxes from the 
surrounding districts. Firizan, one of the three main 
cities of the Isfahan province in his time, paid 134,500 
currency dinàárs as diwáni taxation (hukük-i diwani, 
ibid., 50-2). It is difficult to compare these figures 
with the figures for earlier periods because of the 
different methods of raising revenue and fluctuations 
in the value of the coinage. Hamd Allàh, however, 
maintains that there had been a marked decrease in 
the revenue in Mongol times and that the improve- 
ment made under Ghàzàn Khan was not sustained. 
There is no reason to suppose that Isfahan was ex- 
empted from this general tendency. Hamd Allah also 
mentions that there were many madrasas, khankahs, 
and awkáàf in Isfahan (ibid., 49), though, as stated 
above, some of them had been usurped. From the 
account of Ibn Battüta, the craft guilds appear to 
have been in a thriving condition (ii, 295-6), though 
we have unfortunately little information about the 
internal and external trade of Isfahàn at this time. 

With the break-up of the Tlkhàn empire, Isfahan 
fell to the Cubanids [9.v.]. In 742/1341-2, Shah 
Shaykh Abia Ishak the Indjiid [see Innyd] took it 
from them and later lost it to the Muzaffarids, when 
Mubariz al-Din Muhammad Muzaffar obtained 
possession of it in 758/1357. The Muzaffarids, although 
much split by internecine strife, were the most 
successful of the succession states. Their main 
centres, however, were in Fars and Kirmàn, and 
their rule did not restore Isfahan to its central posi- 
tion. The city was besieged several times and fre- 
quently changed hands (Mu‘in al-Din Natanzi, 
Muntakhab al-tawárikh, ed. J. Aubin, Tehran 1957, 
185 ff.). When, during Timür's second expedition to 
Persia in 786-9/1384-7, the Muzaffarid Zayn al- 
‘Abidin b. Shah Shudja‘ refused a summons to join 
him, Timür marched on Isfahan, which he reached 
in 789/1387. The *ulamá? sued for peace. TImür sent 
muhassils into the town to collect the money which 
they had promised. A riot ensued in which the 
muhassils were killed, together with many soldiers 
who had entered the town on their own affairs. 
Timir in retaliation massacred 70,000 of the in- 
habitants (Nizàm al-Din Shami, Zafarndma, ed. 
F. Tauer, Prague 1937, i, 104-5). 

Prosperity did not return to Isfahan under Timir’s 
successors. Shahrukh besieged Mirz4 Iskandar there 
in 817/1414 from 4 Rabi* I to 2 Djumádà I when the 
city fell by assault and was looted (Mafla‘ al-sa‘dayn, 
i, 269 ff.). In 856/1452 Isfahan was taken by Dja- 
hànsháh of the Black Sheep and in the following year 
was sacked by him. In due course it passed under 
the control of the White Sheep, who ruled from 
Adharbáydjàn. The Venetians, Josapha Barbaro and 
Ambrogio Contarini, visited Işfahān when Uzun 
Hasan was there in 879/1474-5, and the former 
estimated the population to be only 50,000 (Travels 
to Tana and Persia by Josafa Barbaro and Ambrogio 
Contarini, Hakluyt, 1873, 71-2; cf. G. Berchet, La 
Repubblica di Venezia e la Persia, Turin 1865). Even 
allowing for the roughness of the estimates, it is clear 
that there had been a big decline in population since 
Máfarrukhi wrote. 

The Safawids. Shàh Ismá'til, the founder of the 
Safawid empire, took Isfahan in 908/1502-3. Both he 
and Shah Tahm4sp made token gestures of favour 
to the Isfahanis. The former in 911/1505-6, according 
to an inscription in the Friday mosque, forbade the 
writing of drafts on the districts of Isfahan and their 
inhabitants (Lutf Allah Hunarfar, Gandjina-i athar-i 
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ta’rikh-i Isfahan, Isfahan 1966-7, 76-7), and the 
latter, also according to inscriptions in the Friday 
mosque, remitted various taxes on the guilds and 
certain dues and tolls in 971/1563-4, and ráhdàári on 
foodstuffs, except imported sugar (tbid., 153-7, 89-90), 
and also forbade the quartering of troops in the city 
(ibid., 75-6). In 955/1548 during the rebellion of 
Ilkàs Mirzà, Isfahan was for a brief period taken by 
the Ottomans, and for some years prior to the acces- 
sion of Shah ‘Abbas great disorder appears to have 
prevailed in the city (Iskandar Beg, ‘Alam-ara-yi 
©A bbasi, lith., Tehran 1896-7, 265). By the beginning 
of the 11th/17th century the Safawid empire extended 
from Georgia to Afghanistan and from the Caspian 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. Isfahan was its natural 
political, administrative, and commercial centre, as it 
had been of the Saldjük empire, and in 1005/1596-7 
Shah ‘Abbas made it his capital. He replanned and 
largely rebuilt the city. Later additions were made 
by Shah ‘Abbas II and Shah Sultan Husayn. Here 
the Safawid shahs were visited by embassies from 
European powers, factors of the great trading cor- 
porations, and representatives of the religious orders 
of Christendom. Many of these foreign visitors 
resided for long periods in the city, where “ʻa life of 
gorgeous ceremonial mingled with holiday festivity 
rendered Isfahan the most famous and romantic 
city of the East” (Curzon, ii, 22 ff., 546 ff.; see also 
Lockhart. The fall of the Safavi dynasty, app. III, 
473-85). 

Chardin, who visited Persia from 1664-70 and 
1671-77 calls Işfahān “the greatest and most beauti- 
ful town in the whole orient”, in which there were 
to be found inhabitants of all religions, Christians, 
Jews, Mahommedans, gentiles, and fire-worshippers, 
and merchants from the whcle world (Voyages, ed. 
Langlès, Paris 1811, viii, 134). He states that there 
were 162 mosques, 48 colleges, 1,802 caravansarais, 
273 baths and 12 cemeteries within its walls. The 
caravansarais were full of Armenians, who traded in 
cloth (vii, 367), while the place of the sarráfs of 
earlier times had been taken by banians, of whom 
there were, according to Thévenót, 1,500 in 1665 
(ii, 1x1; see also Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Voyages 
en Perse 1632-67, ed. Pascal Pia, Paris 1930, 176 ff.). 
The city by this time had grown enormously. Esti- 
mates of the population varied from 600,000 to 
1,100,000, Chardin who records that 2,000 sheep were 
killed daily in the city, 500 in the suburbs, and 9o in 
the shah's kitchens (viii, 135), while giving no 
precise figure for the population, believed Isfahan 
to be as populous as London. This suggests that its 
population was between 600,000 and 700,000. Mu- 
hammad Mihdi gives the latter figure for the popula- 
tion by the death of Shah ‘Abbas and estimates it 
at 1 million under Shah Safi and still higher under 
Shah Sultan Husayn (176-8; see further Lockhart, 
op. cit., 476-7}. 

Administration under Shah ‘Abbas and his succes- 
sors was highly centralized. The different depart- 
ments, with their elaborate procedures, had their 
offices in Isfahan (see further Mirza Rafi‘a, Dastir 
al-mulük, ed. Muhammad Taki Danish Pazhth, Rev. 
de la faculté des lettres et des sciences humaines, 
Univ. of Tehran, xv, 5-6 and xvi, 1-4, which in 
some respects gives a fuller account of the organi- 
zation of the state than the Tadhkirat al-mulük, 
tr. and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1943). 
The city and neighbouring districts came under the 
khássa administration. Most of the land had been con- 
verted into khálisa and some into wakf (see *Abd al- 
Husayn Sipinta, Ta’vikh¢a-i awkaf-i Isfahan, Isfahan 


1968-9, 35 ff., 44-5, 51 ff., 64 ff., 111-2; Gandjina, 
729-30; Muhammad Taki Dànish Pazhüh, Asnàd-i 
wakf-i Khàndár-i Khalifa Sultan, in Nama-i Astan-i 
Kuds, ix, 1-2, 97-117; A. A. Salmàsizáda, Ta?rikh- 
¢a-i wakf dar Islam, Tehran 1964). The vizier of 
Isfahan arranged for the cultivation of the former 
and the wazir-i mawkifat (also called the wazir-i 
fayd athar) for the latter (Dastir al-mulik, xvi, 3, 
319-21), while a special department under the 
waziy-i halal administered Shah Sultan Husayn’s 
awkaf (ibid., xvi, 3, 322). . 

In addition to land and property taxes, dues and 
tolls, the people were subject to ad hoc levies, while 
many local officials, such as the mirab (ibid., xvi, 
4, 432), collected dues and fees as the whole or part 
of their emoluments. Drafts on the revenue were 
common practice and certain sums, especially for 
the payment of officials of the central government, 
were made a charge on different groups of taxpayers. 
For example 50 tuémans was levied on the Armeniansof 
Djawlaha {in Djulfa) on account of the in*ám-i hama- 
sala of the amir shikarbashi (1bid., xvi, 1-2, 89). These 
practices were known under previous governments, 
but were less widespread than under the Safawids. 

The craft guilds were assessed by the nakib al-ash- 
raf in a lump sum, which was subsequently allocated 
among the individual members, subject to the accept- 
ance of the assessment by two-thirds of the members. 
The nakib al-ashraf also appointed the elders (rish- 
sifidan) of the dervishes and certain other guilds 
(tbid., xvi, 5-6, 549). Prices were under the control 
of the muhtasib al-mamdalik (ibid., xvi, 4, 418). 
Some of the guilds performed corvées for the court 
and some from time to time were granted exemptions 
from taxation. (Tavernier, 239; Chardin, iv, 95, vi, 
119-20; A. K. S. Lambton, Islamic society in Persia, 
inaugural lecture, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London 1954, 22 ff.; Gandjina, 434-6, for 
afirman of Shah ‘Abbas dated 1038/1629 inscribed in 
the Shah mosque in Isfahan forbidding the writing 
of drafts on the barbers for any kind of due). Public 
order within the city was under the dàrüghà [q.v.], 
who carried out summary punishment for disorders 
and acts contrary to the shari‘a (ibid., xvi, 4, 428-30). 
The ‘asas, who belonged to the dartigha’s office, 
patrolled the city with his men (ibid., xvi, 5-6, 551). 

The kalániar [q.v.] was the main link between the 
population and the government, corresponding in 
part to the earlier ra?is. It was his duty to reconcile 
the interests of the two parties. He was usually 
recruited from among the notables of the town. He 
had general oversight of the kadkhudas of the districts 
and the craft guilds. Together with the vizier, he 
appointed the kadkhudás (ibid., xvi, 4, 421-2; see 
also A. K. S. Lambton, The office of kalantar under 
the Safavids and Afshars, in Mélanges Massé, Tehran 
1963). 

Under Shah ‘Abbas Isfahan again became an im- 
portant religious centre, with this difference that 
orthodoxy was now Ithnà ‘Ashari Shi‘ism. Shi‘ 
divines were brought to Isfahan from other centres 
and taught and disputed there, but there is unfortu- 
nately little information on the course of the conversion 
of its inhabitants. By the middle of the 17th century 
religious festivals such as the ‘“id-1 kurban (see 
Thevenót, ii, 107-8 bis) and the Muharram ceremonies 
were performed with passion and vigour. Under 
Shah ‘Abbds there was strong supervision of religious 
affairs as there was over other aspects of the life 
of the city. The religious classes were organised into 
corporations under the general oversight of the 
sadr (Dastür al-mulük, xvi, 1-2, 64). Under Shah 
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Sultan Husayn a new office, that of mulla-bashi was 
created, and its holder made head of all the religious 
classes (ibid.). The decision of shar‘ cases was in the 
hands of the shaykh al-islám and the kádi (ibid., 
xvi, 1-2, 69). Shah ‘Abbas and his immediate succes- 
sors treated other religions with toleration, but perse- 
cution began under Shah Sulaym4n and in the time 
of Shah Sultan Husayn was directed, not only against 
other faiths, but also against Sunnis and Sifis 
(see further Lockhart, op. cit., 32-5, 70-9). 

The wellbeing of Isfahan, as the capital of the 
empire, was closely bound up with the fortunes of the 
Safawid dynasty, as it had been earlier with. those 
of the Saldjük dynasty, whose capital it had also been. 
The fall of the Safawids, however, proved far more 
disastrous for Isfahan than that of the Saldjiks. By 
the reign of Shah Sultan Husayn, a marked decay in 
standards of public and private life and administra- 
tive competence had taken place (Muhammad 
Hashim Asif Rustam al-Hukama?, Rustam al- 
tawarikh, ed. Muhammad Mushiri, Tehran 1969, 82-3, 
90 ff., 98-9, 102 ff.; L. Lockhart, op. cit.). Security 
in the town was also at a low ebb. Rustam al-Huka- 
ma? gives a list of bloodthirsty “‘toughs” (pah- 
lavánàn va zabardastán va gurdan shabraw va ‘ayyar), 
and alleges that the shah was unable to punish them 
because the “pillars of the state protected and aided 
them”? (106). 

The r2th/r8th and r3th/roth centuries. 
Eventually the Afghans rebelled and invaded central 
Persia. In 1134/1722 after the Safawid army had 
been decisively beaten at Gulnabad near Isfahan, the 
city was besieged (see Lockhart, op. cit., 144 ff. for 
a detailed account of the siege; and also Rustam al- 
tawarikh, 133 ff. on the intrigues and disunity pre- 
vailing in Isfahan during the siege). It was reduced 
to appalling straits and fell after six months. Some 
20,000 persons were killed by enemy action and it 
is estimated that four times as many died from star- 
vation and pestilence. The city was declared to have 
been conquered bv force (*anwai?") and orders given 
for all land to be declared kkálisa. Many of those 
who had escaped in the siege fled to India and the 
Ottoman empire (Shaykh Djàbiri Ansári, 32-3, 113- 
14). Sunnism once more, for a brief period, became the 
official religion. 

The Safawid restoration which began when Nadir 
entered Isfahan in 1141/1729 with Țahmāsp after 
defeating the Afghans near Muréakh*art was short- 
lived. Isfahan was only a shadow of its former self. 
Many of the inhabitants who had survived the siege 
perished in the subsequent massacres. Heavy imposi- 
tions were laid upon those who survived to pay the 
soldiery, by whom they were treated with great 
cruelty (Lockhart, Nadir Shah, London 1938, 39 ff.). 
When Nadir finally assumed the crown in 1148/1736, 
he moved the capital to Mashhad. Isfahan, like other 
parts of Nadir’s empire, suffered heavy exactions. 
More land was confiscated for the state, and orders 
were given for the resumption of awkaf. ‘Adil Shah 
on his accession in 1160/1747-8 revoked NAdir’s 
land decrees, but confusion continued to exist be- 
cause there had been many cases of falsification of 
title deeds, destruction of land registers and usurp- 
ation (Shavkh Djabirl Ans&rt, 35 ff., 122 ff., A. 
K.S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia, 
131-2). 

On Nādir’s death, the people rose against the 
governor, who took refuge in the fortress of Tabarak, 
where he was besieged. He was eventually killed by 
one of his own ghulams. Ibrahim Shah then sent a 
new beglarbegi to the city in the person of Abu 'l-Fath 


Khan Bakhtiyári, who on Ibrahim Shāh’s đeath 
shortly afterwards ruled in the name of Abū Turāb 
Mirza, the eight-year old grandson (through the fema- 
le line) of Shah Sultan Husayn. An abortive attack 
on the city was made shortly afterwards by ‘Ali 
Mardàn Khan Bakhtiy4ri, who retired to Luristan. 
After collecting reinforcements and allying himself 
to the Zands, he marched a second time on Isfahan 
in 1164/1750. Abu ’l-Fath Khan, having failed to 
raise any money from the townspeople, was unable 
to muster an army to oppose him. ‘Alf Mardan Khan 
entered the city, which was thereupon looted by his 
troops, (Rustam al-tawàárikh, 244 ff.). For a brief 
period ‘Ali Mardin Khan, Karim Khan Zand and 
Abu ’l-Fath Kh4n ruled the city and its neighbour- 
hood jointly. The latter was then killed by ‘Ali 
Mardin Khan who was, in turn, dispossessed in 
1165/1751-2 by Karfm Khan, who then appointed 
his brother Sadik Khan as governor. For the next 
few years Isfahan was fought over by marauding 
bands of Zands, Afghans and K4djars. Its miseries 
were added to by famine in 1170/1756-7, which 
carried off 40,000 persons. Finally, in 1172/1758-9 
Karim Khan took the city. A period of peace now 
began and under the government of Muhammad 
Rinani, a local man whom Karim Khan appointed 
governor in 1173/1759, the city recovered somewhat 
from the ravages of the previous years (Shaykh 
Djabiri Ansari, 127 ff.; Muhammad Mihdi, 279). 
Isfahan, however, did not regain its former pre- 
eminence: Shiraz became the capital in 1180/1766-7. 

On the death of Karim Khan, anarchy broke out 
once more. In 1199/1774-5 Isfahin was looted for 
three days when Bàákir Khàn, the kadkhudà of 
Kh"uráskán, who had made himself governor, lost 
control on the advance of Dja‘far Khan Zand (Rustam 
al-tawarikh, 59; Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim, Tavikh-i 
Zandiyya, ed. E. Beer, Leiden 1888, 30). In the 
following year Ak& Muhammad Khan Kadjar 
appointed his brother Dja‘far Kulf Khan governor 
of Isfahan (Shaykh Djabiri Ansari, 126 ff.). Under 
the Kadjars the capital was moved to Tehran. 
Isfahin for a time remained the chief commercial 
city of the empire (J. Macdonald Kinneir, A geo- 
graphical memoir of the Persian Empire, London 
1813, 113), but gave way to Tabriz in the second 
half of the rgth century (Curzon, ii, 41). The events 
of the 18th century had taken a heavy toll on Isfahan. 
Olivier, who visited the city in 1796, describes its 
ruined condition and states that its population did 
not exceed 50,000 (Voyage dans l'Empire Othoman, 
VEgypte et la Perse, Paris 1807, iii, ror). Morier in 
1811, revising his own earlier estimate, which had 
been much higher, put the population at probably 
about 60,000, on the basis of a daily slaughter of 
300 sheep (A second journey through Persia, Armenia 
and Asia Minor, London 1818, 141-2). 

After the death of Akà Muhammad Kháàn, an abor- 
tive attempt was made in 1212/1797-8 by Muhammad 
Khan Zand to seize the city. This was followed by 
the rebellion of Husayn Kulf Khan Kadjar, who, how- 
ever, fled the city in 1216/1801-2 on the approach 
of Fath ‘Alf Shah. In 1219/1804-5 there was a further 
setback to the wellbeing of the city in the shape of 
a severe famine caused by the ravages of locusts. 
About this time (or possible earlier) Muhammad Hu- 
sayn Khan Nazim al-Dawla was made governor. He 
was a native of Isfahan, a self-made man who acquired 
great riches, largely in land, some of which he con- 
stituted into wakf. Under him and his son, Amin al- 
Dawla, who succeeded him when he became sadr-i 
a‘zam, Isfahan began once more to prosper (Shaykh 
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Djabirl Ans&ri, 41 ff., 137 ff.; Muhammad Mihdi, 
281; Sipinta, 398 ff., 408 ff.; Macdonald Kinneir, 
115; Morier, Second Journey, 132; Rustam al-tawárikh, 
212-3; Gandjina, 743-4). On the death of Muhammad 
Husayn Khan in 1239/1823-4, Asif al-Dawla, who 
succeeded him as sadr-i a‘zam, demanded a large 
sum in arrears (which was later remitted) from 
Isfahan and Amin al-Dawla was dismissed. In 1242/ 
1826-7 he returned to favour and became vizier to 
Sayf al-Dawla, the new governor of Isfahan. He was 
made sadr-i a‘zam in the following year, but fell 
on the death of Fath ‘Ali, which took place in 1250/ 
1834-5 in Isfahan when he was on his way to Fars. 
Farman-Farma, governor of the province, made a 
bid for the throne but was defeated near Isfahan. 

Renewed outbreaks of rioting in 1252/1836-7, 
1254/1838-9, and 1255/1839-40, during which. much 
damage was done, forced Muhammad Shah to come 
to Isfahan in 1256/1840-1 to deal with the disturban- 
ces. About 150 lütis were seized and order restored 
(Shaykh Djabiri Ansari, 48 f., 143 ff.). Riots broke 
out again in 1265-6/1848-9 during the reign of Nasir 
al-Din. After his visit to the city in 1267/1859 con- 
ditions began to improve, but severe famine in 
1288/1871-2 and 1289/1872-3 once more arrested its 
growth.The population declined steeply (Husayn Khan 
Tahvildaér, 65; Muhammad Mihdi, 281-2; Shaykh 
Djabirf Ansari, 158-9). Zill al-Sultan was appointed 
governor in 1874, and by 1881 had become the virtual 
ruler of most of southern Persia. His government was 
severe and autocratic. Disorders were not tolerated. 
The city again began to flourish and the population 
to increase. According to a census taken in 1882 it 
was 73,654. Eleven years later Houtum-Schindler 
considered it had risen, by natural increase and 
immigration, to close on 82,000 (119-20; Muhammad 
Mihdi and Shaykh Djabiri Ans4ri, however, give 
higher estimates). In 1888 when Zill al-Sultàn fell 
from power, he was deprived of all his governments 
except Isfahan. During the reign of Muzaffar al-Din, 
who succeeded in 1896, there were various outbreaks 
of violence in the city, including an attack on the 
Babis in 1903-4 (Shaykh Djàbirt Ansàrt, 182). Winds 
of change were meanwhile blowing in Isfahan as 
elsewhere. Discontent with the government and its 
policies was spreading, and when the Constitutional 
Revolution came, Isfahan played a prominent part 
[see DJAM‘IYYA]. 
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2. MONUMENTS 


The Islamic monuments of Isfahán today constitute 
one of the most significant and complete architectural 
complexes preserved at the heart of a modern city 
which owes them much of its prestige. Carefully 
restored, the most important amongst them dominate 
the developing urban landscape in the midst of which 
they stand, while the old quarters, both in the built- 
up area of Isfahàn itself and in the many surrounding 
villages, still harbour numerous modest structures, 
often partially ruined, which remain insufficiently 
studied. Some idea of the richness of this complex 
may be gathered from the fact that more than fifty 
structures of various kinds figure in the brief archae- 
ological inventory drawn up about forty years ago by 
André Godard, and that this figure is still minute 
compared with that of the 162 mosques, 48 colleges, 
1802 caravanserais, and 273 baths enumerated at the 
end of the r1th/17th century by that trustworthy 
traveller and observer, Chardin. 

All these various buildings, however, famous and 
less known alike, on account of their nature and 
especially their date, bear but incomplete witness to 
the past of a city which from the rst/7th century 
onwards has played an important role in the Islamic 
history of Iran. Belonging for the most part to the 
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rrth/r7th century, which saw the installation at Isfa- 
hàn of the Safavid Shah ‘Abb4s I, and with the oldest 
parts not going back beyond that 5th/11th (Saldjak) 
century in which the imperial vocation of the city was 
established by Malikshah and his ministers, they 
are insufficient to allow us to retrace on the ground 
with any degree of certainty the stages cf the city’s 
development, which began soon after the Arab con- 
quest and for which the literary sources provide 
most of the evidence. The general outline both of 
the plan of the twin cities of Djay and al-Yahüdiyya, 
between which from the beginning of the ‘Abbasid 
period the population of an already prosperous 
trading centre was divided, and of the locality used as 
a residence by the Buwayhid princes, can be seen only 
in such indications as the permanence of the site of the 
great mosque and a mud-walled citadel, itself comple- 
tely rebuilt several times, and the recent discovery of a 
doorway which probably belonged to the mosque of al- 
Sahib ibn ‘Abbad. The evidence is almost as vague re- 
garding the organisation of a Saldjük capital, in which 
we can locate with difficulty, apart from the great 
mosque and citadel already mentioned, the situation of 
a few sanctuaries still marked by minarets, and the 
probable site of the great maydan, by which, in earlier 
times, the royal palace and the Nizdimiyya madrasa 
stood. This situation, so inimical to any methodical ap- 
proach to the architectural school of Isfahàn, can in 
fact be attributed to the very conditions in which 
the town has survived, partially ruined more than 
once, and then rebuilt according to the unchanged 
techniques of an impermanent method of building in 
mud- or baked brick, or even in puddled clay, which 
was traditional in that area, and dictated by geo- 
graphy. Thus either side by side or the one above the 
other, urban nuclei replaced each other, comparable 
in their evolution to the large villages also situated in 
the oasis, which were themselves from time to time 
the object of intense architectural activity. And sim- 
ilar difficulties of identification, due both to the 
paucity and the frailty of archaeological landmarks, 
hinder the studv of the older districts of present-dav 
Isfahan, as well as that of the settlements, thriving 
or half-ruined, around the city, such as Büzün, Bar- 
syan, Gar, Sin, Ziyar, Lindjan/Pir-i Bakran—or 
Ashtardjàn, to mention but a few among the best 
known, where significant remains dating from the 
Saldjük and Ilkhànid periods survived until recently 
and in some cases are still preserved. 

In the centre as a whole, we must give particular 
attention to the Great Mosque, which by its antiquity 
and extent provides us with an archaeological docu- 
ment of exceptional value: the Masdjid-i Djum‘a 
where authentic traces of the period of Malikshah 
between 465/1072 and 485/1092 have survived in the 
midst of later constructions or modifications no less 
worthy of interest. Here are abundant inscriptions 
from the sth/rrth century onwards, and noteworthy 
decorative elements such as the brick ornamentation 
in the interior of two Saldjük domed halis, or the 
stucco mihrab of the Mongol ruler Oldjevtii, are 
preserved there behind the Iwans and facades entirely 
covered in faience which give the courtyard its 
Safavid appearance. But the very variety of the 
pieces of evidence found together in this venerable 
yet disparate building, where the necessary sondages 
and investigations have never been carried out, 
prevents us from reconstructing its history with 
any degree of certainty. For this history contradic- 
tory hypotheses suggest widely differing interpre- 
tations, and there have even been produced more 
general theories, such as that of the ‘‘kiosk-mosque’’, 


resting on assumptions as impossible to prove as to 
refute. 

In effect then it is the Safavid achievements, 
either in isolation or taken in conjunction with earlier 
buildings of secondary importance reworked in the 
Safavid period (numerous small more or less dis- 
guised Saldjik or Ilkh4n sanctuaries are in this 
position), which make up the architectural landscape 
of the monuments in Isfahan today. This landscape, 
whose uniformity so well conceals the achievements of 
earlier periods, gives but an inadequate impression of 
the totality of the grandiose design for an imperial 
city once conceived by Shah *Abbás I. However, it re- 
tains enough of the earlier features to enable one 
still to distinguish the overall plan which made the 
Maydan-i Shah—the royal square in front of the 
ruler's palace—into the majestic centre of the city; 
this centre led on one side to the older thoroughfare 
linking the Great Mosque both with the Citadel and 
the Pül-i Khadjü, or at least with the bridge which 
had preceded the present bridge-barrage built by 
Shah ‘Abbas II; it was completed on the other side 
of the royal palace and gardens by the new Cahar 
Bagh avenue which led from these gardens to the 
Allahwardi Khan bridge, which like the Cahar Bagh 
itself dates from the monarch’s first series of architec- 
tural undertakings in 1006/1598. 

The Maydan-i Shah itself, 510 metres long by 165 
metres wide, framed by a wall of blind arcades 
concealing a trading street full of shops, was a 
monumental work of art, splendidly complemented 
by the imposing perspective of the tree-lined Cahir 
Bagh bordered with canals of running water over 
more than one and a half kilometres. But the build- 
ings which surrounded this square towards the end 
of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I, to the south the majest- 
ic royal mosque of Masdjid-i Shah (probably begun in 
1021/1612-15), to the east the Masdjid-i Shaykh Lutf 
Allah (begun 1012/1603), to the north of the royal 
bazaar with its monumental gateway (built in 1029/ 
1620), could be seen above all as worthy companions 
to the «Ali Kapu palace which had been constructed 
by Shah ‘Abbas I on the basis of a Timürid pavilion, 
and which gave the monarch a panoramic view of the 
esplanade and its surroundings from the raised ter- 
race of its talar. This latter place, together with 
the Cihil Sutun palace which was soon erected not 
far away and inside the same enclosure, and whose 
construction must also have been started in 1006/ 
1598, thus formed the essential preliminary starting- 
point in Shah ‘AbbAs’ plan to convert Isfahan above 
all into a “jewel box city” for his own residence. 

Moreover, the importance of this “royal city” 
situated between the Maydan-i Shah and the Cahar 
Bagh continued to be strengthened under succeeding 
monarchs by the building of other sumptuous pavil- 
ions. But one last Safavid building for religious 
purposes from the r2th/18th century remains to be 
noted with the construction between 1118/1706 and 
1126/1714 of the Mader-i Shah madrasa and the 
adjoining caravanserai, which has also survived until 
today. Mention must be made too of those Armenian 
churches of the New Djulfá district, in which can 
still be seen the fundamental characteristics of the 
imperial style dominant at the time when they were 
founded by an emigré colony. 

The various buildings briefly listed here in order 
to recreate a panorama of Safavid Isfahàn all possess 
as their prime quality the ability to serve as living 
testimony to a refined art form which caused the 
city to be described, as the expression of Gobineau's 
admiring critical appreciation, as "a triumph of 
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elegance and model of prettiness", but which in 
effect makes it above all a museum the size of a city. 
Travellers and writers to whom it owes its fame 
have served it well up to now; it is to be hoped that 
such a complex of Safavid monuments will henceforth 
give rise to precise scientific and aesthetic studies 
which will prcvide a clearer view of a distinctive his- 
torical epoch sharply defined in time and in space. 
Bibliography: To the accounts of earlier trav- 
ellers and late 19th century descriptions already 
mentioned, there must be added, for specifically 
archaeological or epigraphical interest: P. Ceste, 

Monuments modernes de la Perse, Paris 1867, 

5-36; F. Sarre, Denkmäler persischen Baukunst, 

Berlin rgo1-10, 73 ff.; A. U. Pope, A Survey of 

Persian Art, ii, 1939, esp. 954-64, 1030-2, 1077-80, 

II79-I20I, I235-9, I404-Io; M. B. Smith, The 

M inàrs of Isfahán, in Athar-é Iran, i (1936), 313-58; 

A. and Y. Godard, Notes épigraphiques sur les 

minarets d’Isfahan, ibid., 361-5; A. Godard, 

Isfahén, in Athar-é Iran, ii (1937), 7-176; idem, 

Le Tombeau de Baba Kasem et la Madrasa Imami, 

in Athar-é Ivan, iv (1949), 165-83; G. Wiet, In- 

scriptions koufiques de Perse, in Mélanges Maspéro, 

iii, 1940, 127-36; M. Siroux, La Mosquée Sha' ya 

et l'Imam-Zadeh Ismael à Ispahan, in Mélanges 

Islamologiques, i, 1954, 1-51; D. N. Wilber, The 

Architecture of Islamic Iran, the Ilkhanid period, 

Princeton 1955, esp. 119-24, 138, 141-45, 149-54, 

161-72, 179-80, 182-8.—On the Great Mosque see 

particularly M. van Berchem, Une Inscription 

du sultan mongole Uldjaitu, in Mélanges Hartwig 

Dérenbourg, Paris 1909, 367-78; A. Gabriel, Le 

Masdjid-i Djum‘a d'Isfahán, in Ars Islamica, ii 

(1935), 7-44; A. Godard, Historique du Masdjid-é 

Djum‘a d’Isfahan, in Athar-é Iran, i (1936), 213-82, 

ii (1937), 350-51, iii, (1947), 315-26; J. Sauvaget, 

Observations sur quelques mosquées seldjoukides, in 

A.I.E.O., iv, 1938, 81-120. On the Armenian 

churches, see J. Carswell, New Julfa, the Armenian 

churches and other buildings, Oxford 1968. 

(J. SounpEL-THOMINE) 

AL-ISFAHANT [see ABU 'L-FARADJ; IBN DÁWÜD; 
“MAD AL-DIN]. 

ISFARAYIN, a district, and in earlier Islamic 
times a town, in northwestern Khurdsan. It lies on 
the northern edge of the long plain which extends 
from Bistám and Shahrid in the west almost to 
Nishapir in the east and whose central section is 
drained by the Kàl-i Shür river before it turns south- 
wards into the Dasht-i Kawir. In mediaeval Islamic 
times, the route from Nishápür to Gurgàn ran across 
this plain, and the geographers place Isfaràyin at 
roughly the midpoint, five stages from Nishápür and 
five from Gurgan. : 

Though allegedly founded by Isfandiyar, little is 
known of Isfarayin’s pre-Islamic past except that it 
was under a dthkdn (Tha‘alibi, Ghurar al-siyar, ed. 
Zotenberg, 591). A popular etymology, given e.g. by 
Yakut, derives its names from ispar-dyin "'shield- 
like", and this may have influenced the Hudid al- 
*álam's spelling as Siparáyin. It is also said that it 
used earlier to be called Mihradjàn, a name surviving 
in later times as a village in the rusták of Isfarayin. 

The 4thíroth century geographers describe Isfa- 
rayin as being administratively one of the rustaks 
of Nish4pir, its town being, according to Mukaddast, 
the most prominent of the towns of these rustaks. 
It had five markets and a well-fortified citadel called 
"the golden castle", kalfa-yi zar. The inhabitants 
were Shafi‘is; tsfarayin was one of the remaining 
pockets in Khurásán of Sháfifism, which was then 





retreating under the advance of the Hanafi madhhab, 
The surrounding district contained 40 or 50 villages. 
and cereals, rice, grapes and other fruit were grown 
there. Sam*àni and Yàküt name a large number of 
scholars from Isfaráyin, of whom the most notable 
were the theologian and jurist dealt with in the next 
article and Abu ’l-Muzaffar Tahir b. Muhammad al- 
Isfarayini (d. 471/1078-9), a protégé of Nizam al- 
Mulk and author of a Kur?4n commentary in Persian, 
the Tadj al-taradjim, one of the earliest after the 
Persian adaptation of Tabari's commentary, cf. G. 
Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de la 
prose persane, Paris 1963, 94-6. Another famous son 
of Isfarayin was Mahmiid of Ghazna’s vizier Abu ’I- 
*Abbás Fadl b. Ahmad al-Isfar&yini (d. 404/1013-14), 
to whose exactions in Khurásàn the historian *Utbi 
attributes much economic distress (cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 287). 

During the Mongol invasions of Persia, the com- 
mander Sübetey came from Nishàpür in 617/1220 
and sacked Isfaráyin; but the northwestern region of 
Khurásán, including Djuwayn, Djadjarm and 
Arghiyàn, seems to have suffered less than the prov- 
ince in general, and was in 630/1233 placed under 
the rule of a local malik subordinate to the Mongol 
governor of Khurásàn, Cin-Temür (Djuwayni-Boyle, 
i, 146, ii, 487). In Mustawfi's time a century later, 
there was still a flourishing town and agricultural 
hinterland at Isfarayin, with the town itself getting 
water from an adjacent river and the villages depen- 
dent on kanáts; we hear, too, of coins being minted 
there under the Ilkhànids, as later under the 
Safavids. 

In Safavid times, IsfaráyIn was only just within 
the northern frontier of the province of Mashhad, 
and suffered repeatedly from Özbek incursions, with 
a particularly severe devastation just before 1006/ 
1597; during the rzth/18th century there was a fur- 
ther destruction by the Afghàns. The site of the 
mediaeval town is probably now represented by the 
ruins called Shahr-i Bilkis (cf. Yate, Khurasan and 
Sistan, 378-9). Today, the region of Isfarayin is 
prosperous and fertile, being famed for its fruit; 
since 1958 it has formed a separate district or 
shahristan in the province of Khurásàn. The main 
town of the district is Miyanabad. 

Bibliography: Scattered references in the 
4th/roth century geographers (Ya‘kubi, Ibn 
Hawkal, Mukaddasi, Hudid al-‘dlam), see indices; 
Yakut, Buldan, i, 246; Sam‘4ni, Ansab, ff. 33b-34a, 
545b; Mustawfi, Nuzha, tr. 148; Barbier de Mey- 
nard, Dictionnaire géographique, historique et litté- 
raire de la Perse, Paris 1861, 34-5, 552; C. E. Yate, 
Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh r900, 383 ff.; 
Le Strange, 393; B. R. Spooner, Arghiyàn. The 
area of Jàjarm 4n western Khurásán, in Iran, J. 
of the British Institute of Persian Studies, iii (1965), 
97-108. (C. E. BOSWORTH) 
AL-ISFARAYINI, Ast IsHAx IĪBRĀHĪM B. 

MUHAMMAD B. [BRĀHĪM B. MIHRĀN AL-MIHRDJĀNĪ, 
Ash'ari theologian and Sháfi'i jurist, was along 
with Ibn Firak [9.v.], the chief propagator of 
Ashfari theology in Nishápür at the turn of the 
sth/trth century. Originating from Isfardyin, he 
studied mainly in Baghdad, where he must have 
arrived before 351/962. He attended the lectures 
of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Bahili in Ash‘arf theology at the 
same time as al-Bakillant [g.v.] and Ibn Furak. 
After leaving Baghdad, he taught in Isfarayin. La- 
ter he accepted an invitation to NIshápür, where a 
madrasa was built for him. He engaged in disputa- 
tions with Karrámi scholars at the court of Mahmiid 
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1. Friday-mosque: Interior of northern dome. 





2. Friday-mosque: mihráb of Uldjaytu 
mihráb and minbars. 
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3. Khadjü Bridge: facing upstream. 





4. Shahristàn Bridge: facing downstream. 
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5. Masdjid-i Shàh: seen from the Kapi palace. 





6. Masdjid-i Shah: dome in front of the mihrab. 
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7 Ala Kapi palace: reception room, 
1st floor. 


8. Madrasa Mader-i Shah: dome 
seen from the inner court. 
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of Ghazna. From 411/1020 he also held sessions 
teaching hadith in the congregational mosque of 
Nishapir. After his death in Muharram 418/February 
1027, his body was brought to Isfarayin. His tomb con- 
tinued to attract pious visitors in the 6th/12th century. 
None of his works on Shafi? law, principles of 
law (ust! al-fikk), and theology is extant, but the 
numerous references to his doctrine in later works 
attest their popularity for several generations after 
his death. He played a leading role in the elabora- 
tion of Ash‘ari doctrine in his generation, which in 
several areas covered new ground not touched by 
the founder of the school. In the struggle against 
the anthropomorphism of the Karramiyya he, like 
Ibn Fürak, supported a more abstract view of God 
closer to Mu‘tazilf doctrine as. compared with al- 
Ash'ari, who had been mainly concerned with the 
defence of the traditionalist view of God against 
Mu*tazilism. In the theory of knowledge, prophet- 
hood, the nature of the Kur’4n, human acts, his 
views are frequently contrasted in the sources with 
those of al-Bakillani and are often closer to Mu‘tazili 
doctrine. He ascribed wider immunity [see ‘1sma] 
from falsehood to the prophets than did al-Bakillani 
and held that the extraordinary acts of saints 
(Rarámát) do not reach the degree of miracles of 
prophets (mu‘“djizat). In the words of al-Djuwayni, 
he inclined to a position close to the Mu‘tazili rejec- 
tion of the miracles of saints. In substantial agree- 
ment with al-Bakillani he distinguished between the 
eternal speech (kaldm) of God, which according to 
his doctrine could not be heard, and the Kur?àn. 
Against al-Bakillani’s view that the miraculous 
inimitabilitv of the Kur?àn resides in its superior 
composition and rhetorical perfection, he supported 
the view of the Mu*tazili al-Nazzàm that God prevents 
man from imitating the Kur?àn. Like al-Bàkillàni 
he attempted to define the concept of kasb referring 
to human acts, which had been of no significance in 
the doctrine of al-Ash‘ari, which exclusively stressed 
divine omnipotence. Also in agreement with Mu*tazili 
doctrine and against the prevaling Ash‘ari view he 
held that man’s first duty was to reach knowledge of 
God through reason, independently of the mission 
of prophets, and he opposed the doctrine that God 
may impose on man obligations which are beyond his 
power (taklif ma la yufak). 
Bibliography: al-‘Abbadt, K. Tabakat al-fuka- 
ha al-Shafitiyya, ed. G. Vitestam, Leiden 1964, 
104; Abu ‘l-Muzaffar al-Isfarayini, al-Tabsir fi 
'l-din, ed. ‘Izzat al-‘Attdr al-Husayni, Cairo 
1940, 66; Abü Ishàk al-Shirázi, Tabakit al- 
Jukaha?, Baghdad 1356, 106; Sam‘Ani, fol. 33v; 
al-Sarifint, al-Muntakhab min Kitab al-Siyak li- 
la?rikh. Nisábür, ed. R. N. Frye, The Histories 
of Nishapur, The Hague 1965, fol. 25 f.; Ibn 
*As&kir, Tabyin kadhib al-muftari, ed. al-Kudsi, 
Damascus 1347, 234 f.; al-Subki, Tabakat al- 
Shàfi*iyya. al-kubrá, Cairo n.d., iii, 111-4; Kamal 
al-Din al-Bayádt, Ishárát al-marám, ed. Yüsuf ‘Abd 
al-Razzàk, Cairo 1947, 54, 84, 249; Ibn Khallikàn, 
no. 4; Brockelmann, S I, 66. Concerning his doc- 
trine: M. Horten, Die philosophischen Systeme 
der spekulativen Theologie im Islam, Bonn 1912, 
556 f.; A. S. Tritton, Muslim theology, London 
1947, 184; in addition to the references given there: 
al-Djuwaynt, al-Shamil, ed. H. Klopfer, i, Cairo 
1961, passim; idem, al-Irshád, ed. M. Y. Misa 
and A, A. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo n.d., 316, 333. 
On his doctrine of knowledge: J. van Ess, Die 
Erkenntinislehre des ‘Adudaddin al-Ici, Wiesbaden 
1966, index s.v. Isfara?int. (W. MADELUNG) 





ISFENDIYAR OGHLU, the name of a Tur- 
koman dynasty, which founded the independent 
kingdom of Kastamonu on the decline of the Saldjak 
kingdom of Konya, at the end of the 7th/13th cen- 
tury, in N.W. Asia Minor, in the ancient Paphlagonia. 
The name is taken from that of the best known ruler 
of this dynasty, Isfendiyàr Bey; in the roth/16th cen- 
tury we find the name Klzll Ahmedlu, from Kizil 
Ahmed, the brother of Isma‘fl Bey. The Byzantines 
called the Isfendiyàr Oghlu ''the sons of Amurias" or 
of Omur. The founder of the dynasty appears to have 
been Shams al-Din b. Taman (Timir?) Djàn- 
dar, who held a grant of the district of Affani; he 
went to war with Mas'üd II (681/1282-697/1298), 
captured the town of Kastamonu and in 690/1291 
(Miinedjdjimbashi) was appointed governor of the 
districts seized by him by the Tlkhàn prince Gaykhátü. 
He seems to be identical with Sungur Bey Shamsi 
Pasha, who conquered Bólu according to Ewliyà, 
ii, 173. His son, Shudjà* al-Din Sulaymàn Pasha 
(700/1301-740/1340), at first acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the llkhàns, but afterwards made 
himself independent and conquered Sinope, which 
was still in possession of a daughter of Mas‘id II. 
He is mentioned in Ibn Battüta (ii, 343 ff.), Shihab 
al-Din (Not. et Extr., xiii, 340 and 361 f.) and Abu'l- 
Fidà? (Géographie, ed. Reinaud, ii, 1, p. 35; 2, p. 142, 
145); Pachymeres, ii, 345 ff. and 456 f., knows him 
by the name DoAvyduraks. His successors were: his 
son Ibrahim Pasha; ‘Adil Bey, son of the 
Emir Ya‘kib and grandson of Shams al-Din (about 
4746/1345); Djalal al-Din Bayazid, son of ‘Adil 
Bey, called Kótürüm by the Ottomans, died 787/ 
1385; Sulayman Bey, son of Bayazid, from 
787[1385-795/1393; Sultan Bayazid I killed him 
and seized the land (according to Rev. Hist., 389; 
the Ottoman chronicles make.no mention of Sulay- 
man Bey and make Bàyàzid Kótürüm reign till 
795[1393). Mubàriz al-Din Isfendiyár, son of 
Bayazid, was restored by Timiir in 805/1402-3. 
He died on 22 Ramadan 843/26 Feb. 1440. About 
820/1417 he had to cede the towns of Tosya, CanklrI 
and Kal‘edjik and the district of Djànik to Mebem- 
med I and later the rich copper mines to Murad IT; 
Ibrahim, son of Isfendiyàr, 843/1439-857/1443; 
Ism4‘il, son of Ibrahim, was deposed by Sultan 
Mehemmed II at the instigation of his brother 
Ktztl Ahmed in 864/1460 and died in Philippolis, 
which was allotted to him as a residence by the 
sultan. He wrote a widely circulated book, 
Huluwiyyat-i Sulfani, on the ritual prescripts of 
Islim. His brother Kizil Ahmed fled to Uzun 
Hasan after the confiscation of Kastamonu, returned 
to Constantinople after the death of Mehemmed II, 
and was honourably received by Báyazid II; his 
son Mirzáà Mehemmed married a daughter of the 
sultan and his grandsons Shamsi and Mustafa 
Pasha filled high offices under Selim II and Murad 
III; Shemsi Pasha in particular had great personal 
influence as the confidant (musáhib) of Murád III. 
He fabricated a genealogy of the “Kizil Ahmedlu 
Isfendiyār-Oghlu” which went back to Khālid b. 
al-Wáàlid, and invented the name Klzll Abhmedlu 
for the dvnasty of Isfendiyar-Oghlu. Descendants of 
this family still exist and, when at the beginning of 
the rrth/17th century it was feared that the Ottoman 
ruling house might become extinct, the Klzll Ah- 
medlu were considered amongst others as possible 
claimants to the throne on account of their frequent 
marriages with relatives of the sultans. 

On this genealogy cf. that of Isma‘il Bey, in the 
Huluwiyyat-i Sulfani in Rieu, Catal. of Turkish MSS, 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ISFENDIYAR-OGHLU 


1. Yaman Djandar (for Yaman b. Djandar ?) 


2. Shams al-Din (= Sungur Shamsi Pasha ?) 


3. Shudja* al-Din Sulayman Pasha 


l 
5. Ibráhim Pasha 6. ‘Alī Bey 


7. Nastratios (= 


4. Emir Ya‘kib 


| 
8. ‘Adil Bey (‘Ali) 


Nasir al-Din ?) 


to. Sulayman Pasha 


11. Mubariz al-Din Isfendiyar 


g. Bayazid Kétiiriim (Vali) 


12. Iskandar 13. (daughter) 


(reg. 795-843 A.H.) 


14. daughter, married | 


15. Kara Yahya 


to Murad I. 
16, Ibrahim, reg. 17. Kawam al-Din Kasim Bey, 18. Khidir Bey 19. Murad 20. Halima, 
843-847/1439-43 married (828/1425) a sister married 
of Murad II. 828/1425 Sul- 
tan Murād II 


24. Iskandar, called 


Mirza Bey 






21. Kamal al-Din 
Abu ’1l-Hasan Isma‘il; 
reigned 847-864/1443-60; in 
844/1440 married a 
daughter of Murad II. daughter of 
Bayazid II. 


26. Hasan 


28. Shamsi Pasha 


in the British Museum, II, and that of Shamsi Pasha 
in Pecewi, ii, 10 ff.; 4 perhaps the brother of Sulay- 
man Pasha, called al-Efendi by Ibn Buttüta; the sons 
of Sulayman Pasha, 5-7, in Ibn Battita, ii, 340, 348, 
Shihab al-Din, and Pachymeres, ii, 327 ff., 611; 8 ac- 
cording to Münedjdjimbàshi, son of Sulayman Pasha; 
13 according to Sa‘d al-Din, i, 192; another sister of 
Isfendiyar and her son is mentioned by Clavijo, 92, 
but without giving her name; 14 according to 
Ta?rikh-i Sáf, i, 39 f.; on 17 see Sa*'d al-Din, i, 277 f., 
318 f., Hamid Wahbi, 1350 f.; on 18 Sa‘d al-Din, i, 
287; on 19 Sa'd al-Din, i, 318 f.; 21, the epithet in 
Feridün, i, 250; on his marriage with a daughter of 
Murad II: Dukas 243; Sa‘d al-Din, i, 343; on 23 cf. 
Rev. Hist., 390 f.; on 24 Hamid Wahbi, 1354; on 26 
Sa‘d al-Din, i, 474, 476. 

Bibliography: Münedjdjimbàshi, Saka %f al- 
Akhbar, iii, 29 f.; Hamid Wahbi, Meshahir-i Islam, 
no. 43 (= p. 1329-1358 of the whole series); Revue 
Historique publiée par l'Institut d’ Histoire Ottomane, 
382-392 (monograph by Ahmed Tewhid); the 
Byzantine historians Pachymeres, Dukas, Chal- 
kokondyles, Phrantzes; Clavijo. On the coins of 
the Isfendiyár-Oghlu: Ismāʻ‘īil Ghalib, Takwim-i 
Mesk'ükdi-i Seldjükiye, 120-1; Ahmed Tewhid, 
Meskiükát-i kadime-i Islàmiye, iv, 400 ff. 

(J. H. MoRDTMANN*) 
ISFID DIZ (see KAL‘a-y1 saFIp]. 
ISFIDJAB [see Supplement]. 
‘ISHA? {see saLar). 
ISHAK, the Biblical Isaac, mentioned in 
fifteen passages of the Kur?àn. God gives Abraham 


22. Kizil Ahmed 


25. Hasan, killed 
855/1451 


23. Khadidja 


27. Mehemmed, called 
Mirza, married a 


29. Mustafa Pasha 


“good tidings of Isaac, a prophet, of the righteous”, 
and blesses them both (XXXVII 112 f.). In a fuller 
description, when messengers concerning Lot come 
to Abraham; his wife “laughed, and we gave her good 
tidings of Isaac, and after Isaac of Jacob’’ (XI, 71/74); 
and it is explained that this will happen despite their 
age. Several verses speak of Isaac and Jacob being 
given to Abraham (VI, 84; XIX, 49/50; XXI 72), and 
XXIX, 27/26 adds that God ‘‘made prophethood and 
the Book to be among his offspring" (cf. X XXVIII, 
45 f.). Ishmael is joined to Isaac in XIV, 39/41, 
where Abraham praises God for giving him the two 
although he was old. Elsewhere the name only occurs 
in lists: Joseph follows the creed of his fathers 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (XII, 38), and speaks of 
God’s favour to them (XII, 6); Jacob’s sons serve 
the God of his fathers, Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac 
(II, 133/127); and revelations are given Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob and the Patriarchs (II, 136/130, 
140/134; III, 84/78; IV, 163/161). In the account of 
Abraham's would-be sacrifice of his son (X XXVII, 
102/100-107), the name of the son is not mentioned; 
and there was a fierce controversy among Muslim 
scholars over the identity of the son. At first most 
Muslims probably considered the ‘‘sacrifice’’ (dhabik) 
was Isaac (cf. Goldziher, Koranauslegung, 79-81). 
This is explicitly stated of ‘Umar and ‘Ali by Kutb 
al-Din (Wiistenfeld, Chron. Mekka, ii, 37). A story is 
told of how a convert told ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
that the Jews had substituted Isaac (their ancestor) 
for Ishmael (the Arabs’). Actually the controversy 
came to be more concerned with Persian than with 
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Jewish rivalry for the Arabs (Goldziher, Muh. St., 
i, 144 f., Eng. tr., i, 135), since the Persians claimed 
descent from Isaac. Al-Mas‘iidi (Murtidj, ii, 146 f.) 
quotes a Persian poet in 290/902 who boasted that his 
descent from Isaac the dhabih was superior to that 
of the Arabs. Later representatives of the Isaac- 
party were Ibn Kutayba (Ma‘arif, 18 f. ed. ‘Ukasha’, 
Cairo 1969, 30 f.) and al-Tabari (Tafsir on XII, 6 
and XXXVII, 107; vol. xii, 86; xxiii, 46-9); they 
argued that God's perfecting his mercy on Abraham 
and Isaac (in XII, 6) referred to his making Abraham 
his friend and saving him from the burning bush 
and to his rescuing Isaac. The other party held 
that the promise to Sarah of Isaac followed by 
Jacob (XI, 71/74) excluded the possibility of a 
sacrifice of Isaac. Although Ibn Kutayba, for exam- 
ple, had seen Isaac mentioned in the Old Testament, 
Muslim opinion eventually gave full endorsement to 
the view that the son in question was Ishmael, the 
ancestor of the Arabs (cf. al-Baydawi on XX XVII, 
102/101). In the works entitled K:sas al-anbiyà? by 
al-Thaʻlabī (Cairo 1312, 48-60) and al-Kisã’i (Leiden 
1922, 150-3) the story of Isaac is elaborated along 
lines reflecting extra-Biblical Jewish tradition. 
Bibliography: there are a number of further 
references in the works of I. Goldziher cited, and 

also in ZDMG, xxxii, 359, n. 5 (Schriften, ii, 

19); cf. also commentaries on the verses quoted; 

C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, i, 437 (= ZA, xxvi, 

182). (W. MoNTGOMERY WATT) 

ISHAK s. HUNAYN s. Isuák AL-'IBÀpi, ABO 
YA'KÜB, like his father Hunayn b. Ishak [g.v.] an 
eminent translator of ancient science and phi- 
losophy, well versed in the Greek, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Persian languages. Some authors, such as Ibn 
al-Nadim and Ibn al-Matràn, assert that his Arabic 
Style is superior to that of his father, and like other 
well educated persons of his surroundings he even 
indulged in writing poetry. He followed the medical 
profession of his father, who dedicated to him some 
of his translations of Galen. It is interesting to note 
that these were made into Syriac and not into Ara- 
bic. A talk between Hunayn and Ishak about pre- 
Socratic philosophy was included in Abi Sulayman’s 
Siwan al-hikma (see F. Rosenthal, in Ortentalia, N. S. 
x (1941), 395). Ishāķ served as a physician at the 
court of the caliphs; al-Bayhaki further represents 
him as a boon companion and astrological adviser 
of al-Muktafi [g.v.] and also as a good Muslim. Is- 
hàk was on familiar terms with the notorious vizier 
al-Kasim b. SUbayd Allah, with whom he exchanged 
witty epigrams (cf. C. Elgood, A medical history of 
Persia, Cambridge 1951, 115). After suffering a 
stroke he died in Baghdad in Rabi‘ I or II 289/Nov- 
ember or December gro or January gir (Ibn 
Khallikan also gives the year 299). 

As a translator Ishak was less concerned with 
medicine; he left the numerous works of Galen [see 
DJALINOS] to the other members of his father's 
School and himself rendered only two of them into 
Syriac and nine into Arabic, e.g., De partibus artis 
medicativae, where he completed the version which 
Hunayn had left unfinished at his death (cf. M. Lyons, 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, Suppl. Orient. ii, 
Berlin 1969, 8 f.). It was by his many translations 
of Aristotle [see ARISTUTALIs] that he rendered 
his greatest services (cf. F. E. Peters, Aristoteles 
Arabus, Leiden 1968). Other philosophers he was 
concerned with are Plato [see AFLATUN], pseudo- 
Plato (see Mashrig, ix (1906), 677), Nicolaus of 
Damascus (De plantis, cf. B. Hemmerdinger, in 
Philologus, cxi (1967), 58), Alexander of Aphrodisias 


[See  AL-ISKANDAR AL-AFRUDIsi], Porphyry [see 
FURFÜRIYÜUs], Themistius, Nemesius of Emesa (see 
P. Sbath, Bibliothéque de manuscrits Paul Sbath, Cai- 
rO 1928, no. roio) and Proclus (see BURUKLUs]. 
Moreover he translated many standard works on 
mathematics and astronomy, e.g., those of Euclid (cf. 
G. P. Matvievskaya, Ucente o Cisle na srednevekovom 
blifnem i srednem vostoke, Tashkent 1967, 100 f.), 
Autolycus of Pitane, Archimedes, Theodosius of 
Bithynia, Menelaus of Alexandria (cf. Max Krause, 
in Abh. G. W. Gött., phil.-hist. KL, Dritte Folge, no. 
17, 1936, 21, 23) aud Ptolemy [see BATLAMIYÜS). 
Some of these translations were revised by Thábit b. 
Kurra [4.v.] (cf. M. Bouyges, in Mélanges de l'Uni- 
versité Saint-Joseph, ix (1923-4), 77-81); there exists 
also a fragment of a letter on astronomical matters 
sent to him by ‘habit (see F. J. Carmody, The 
astronomical works of Thabit b. Qurra, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles 1960, 20, 45 f., 229). 

Ishak’s own writings were mainly on medical 
and pharmacological subjects, In 290/903 he com- 
posed at the request of al-Kasim (see above) his 
Ta@vikh al-afibba? (ed. F. Rosenthal, in Oviens, vii 
(1954), 55-80; cf. JAOS, 1xxxi (1961), 10 f.). This 
book is the first known attempt to write about the 
beginnings of medicine in connexion with the history 
of philosophy and religion. 

Bibliography: Hunain tbn Ishaq tiber die sy- 
rischen und avabischen Galen-Ubersetzungen, ed. 
G. BergstráDer, Leipzig 1925, Abh. K. M. xvii/2, 
cf. Abh. K. M. xix/2; Fihrist (index); Ibn Djuldjul, 
Tabakat al-afibba wa 'l-hukamá?, ed. F. Sayyid, 
Cairo 1955, 69; «Ali b. Zayd al-Bayhaki, Tatimma 
siwan al-hikma, ed. M. Shafi‘, Lahore 1935, i, 
4 f.; Ibn al-Matràn, Bustán al-atibbà? wa-rawdat al- 
alibba?, Ms. Bethesda, Md, A8, fol. 117° f.; Ibn 
al-Kifti, Ta?vikh al-hukama?, ed. J. Lippert, Leip- 
zig 1903 (index); Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, *U yn al-anbá? 
fi tabakát al-afibba?, ed. A. Müller, Cairo 1882, i, 
200 f., 203, 218; Ibn Khallikan, no. 87, translation 
by de Slane, i, 187; M. Steinschneider, Die hebrái- 
schen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 1893 
(repr. Graz 1956), 1056 (index); idem, Die arabi- 
schen Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, repr. 
Graz 1960, p. (269 f.) (index); Suter, 39; I. Pollak, 
Die Hermeneutik des Aristoteles in der arabischen 
Übersetzung des Ishak ibn Honain, Leipzig 1913, 
Ab^. K. M. xiii/1; L. Cheikho, Catalogue des ma- 
nuscrits des auteurs arabes chrétiens depuis l'Islam, 
Beirut 1924, 31; G. Sarton, Introduction to the 
history of science, i, Baltimore 1927; J. Tkatsch, 
Die arabische Ubersetzung der Poetik des Aristote- 
les, 2 vols., Vienna and Leipzig 1928, 1932; 
Brockelmann, I, 277, S I, 369, 956, S III, 1203 f.; 
G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Lite- 
ratur, ii, Vatican City 1947 (Studi e testi 133), 
129 f.; Khalil Georr, Les catégories d' Aristote dans 
leurs versions syro-arabes, Beirut 1948; Roger 
Paret, Notes bibliographiques sur quelques tra- 
vaux récents consacrés aux premières traductions 
arabes d'oeuvres grecques, in Byzantion, XXiX-XXX 
(1959-60), 387-446; R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic, 
Oxford 1962; W. Kutsch, Khalil al-Djurr (Georr), 
Al-Makdla al-ala min Kitab al-sama‘ al-fabt% li- 
Arisiütális, in Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Jo- 
seph, xxxix (1964), 266-312. (G. STROHMAIER) 
ISHAK 5. IBRÁHÍM 4AL-MAWSILI, the son of 

IBRAHIM AL-MAWSILI {q.v.], and like him the greatest 
musician of his time, was born in 150/767 in Rayy 
and died in Ramadan 235/850 in Baghdad. He re- 
ceived an excellent education, studying Kur?4n, 
hadith, and adab under Hughaym b. Basir, al- Kisa?i, 


al-Farrà?, al-Agma*i, and Abü ‘Ubayda. His teachers 
in music were his father, his brother-in-law Zalzal, 


and ‘Atika bint Shu‘ba. He had a magnificent voice, - 


and made use of the headvoice (takhnith); he was also 
an excellent composer. He was highly appreciated by 
the caliphs from Harin to al-Mutawakkil, and 
especially by al-Wathik; al-Ma?müm permitted him 
to wear the costume of a fakih and placed him among 
the *wlamá? (see also Kali, Amaàli!, iii, 90). In the 
controversy between the modernists, who followed 
the theories of Ibráhim b. al-Mahdi (q.».], and those 
who adhered to the music of the Hidjaz, Ishak was 
a stout defender of the old style and systematized 
its musical modes. He showed the same predilection 
for ancient poetry, following its language, style and 
topics in his own poems, whilst he criticized modern 
poets like Aba Tammàm and Abt Nuwis. He was a 
very learned man and took many books with him 
when travelling; he paid the philologist Ibn al- 
A‘rabi an annual stipend. Many of his own works 
deal with music and musicians. Already his father, 
together with Ibn Djami‘ and Fulayh b. Abi’1-‘Awra? 
had selected for Harin al-Rashid 100 songs (cf. Agh.? 
i, 4-5, 7). Later on Ishak, by order of al- Wathik, made 
a new edition of the one hundred selected melodies, 
keeping the finest of them, and replacing those of 
minor quality by better ones (Aghani’, i, 8 ff.). This is 
the Ikhtiyár tin al-Aghàni li 'l-Wathik (Fihrist, 141, 
4; Yàküt, Udaba?, ii, 223, 9). He also composed books 
on the biographies and compositions either of a single 
musician or a group of them, e.g., akhbar ‘Azza 
(Fihrist, 141), akhbār al-Hudhaliyyayn (see A ghani', 
iv, 152 ff.), al-Makkiyyin (see Yakit, l.c. ii, 223, 7), 
al-Kiyan,. These monographs are directly or indirectly 
sources for the corresponding sections in the A ghani. 
There existed also a book of songs containing Ishak’s 
own compositions; but it had been compiled without 
Ishak’s permission by one of his copyists. Most of our 
information about Ishak goes back to his son Ham- 
mad, who also published the genuine book of Ishak’s 
songs. A book about Ishak was written by his pupil 
*Ali b. Yahya Ibn al-Munadjdjim (Fikrist, 143, 22), 
whilst the latter’s son Yahya b. ‘Ali devoted to 
Ishak a chapter in his anthology al-Bāhir (Fihrist, 
143, 27). His death was mourned in many elegies 
(A gháni*, v, 256 and 431-4). Ishak had many pupils 
and his fame has lasted up to this day. He is mention- 
ed in the “Assemblies” of al-Hariri and in the Arabian 
Nights. 
Bibliography: in the article; our main source is 
A gháni?, v, 268-435; see also Ta>vikh Baghdad no. 
3380; Ibn Anbari, Nuzha, 227-32; Yakut, Udaba?, 
ii, 197-225; Ibn Khallikan, no. 86; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan 
al-Mizan, i, 350-2; consult the indices of Aghdni, 
Fihrist; Marzubani, al-Muwashshah; Kali, Amali; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ma'árif and *Uyün; al-Kámil; 
Yatimat al-dahr; the works of H. G. Farmer; E. 
Neubauer, Musiker am Hof der frühen “Abbasiden, 
Frankfurt am Main 1965, 187-9 with a full biblio- 
graphy; Brockelmann, S I 223; Sezgin, GAS, 1, 
371. (J. W. Fück) 
ISHAK s. MURAD, Turkish physician who 
lived in Gerede in Anatolia in the time of Sultan 
Bayezid I. Little is known of his life: he practised 
medicine and also wrote on the subject. His chief 
work is Kitab Edwiye-i mtifride, “The book of simple 
remedies", which he completed in 792/1390. In the 
first section he deals with the medicinal plants of 
his native land (giving the Arabic and Persian names 
of each beside the Turkish name) and, at the end, 
gives prescriptions for various illnesses. The second 
section describes the illnesses in detail. The work, 
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surviving in various manuscripts in Turkey, is also 
of linguistic interest, in that it presents many early 
features of orthography, grammar and vocabulary. 
Bibliography: Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Oth- 
manli miiellifleri, iii, 203; A. Adnan-Adivar, 

Osmanli Türklerinde ilim, Istanbul 1943, 6-7; 

O. Spies, Das Türkische Drogen- und Medizin- 

buch des Ishaq b. Murad, in Studia orientalia 

in memoriam Caroli Brockelmann, Halle 1968, 

185-92. (O. Spres) 

ISHAK 5. SULAYMAN at-ISRA-ILI, Ast 
YaSKOB (ca. 243/855 - ca. 343/955), Physician, 
medical writer and philosopher, was born in 
Egypt and appointed court physician by ‘Ubayd 
Allāh al-Mahdi after his emigration to Kayrawàn at 
about the age of fifty. His high reputation among his 
fellow-Jews is attested by Sa‘id (Se‘adya) al-Fay- 
yümi's letters consulting him on philosophical and 
scientific matters. His medical works were translated 
into Latin by Constantine the African (1087) and 
enjoyed great esteem in the Middle Ages (printed in 
Omnia opera Y saac, Lyons 1575). Of his philosophical 
writings the Kitab al-Hudtid wa ’l-rusiim was popular 
among the Latin schoolmen, who know it in two ver- 
sions (edited by J. T. Muckle in Archives d'histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, xii-xiii, Paris 
1937-38). Mediaeval Jewish writers were equally fa- 
miliar with the work. It was twice translated into 
Hebrew (see A. Altmann, in JSS, ii (1957), 232 ff.). 
The Kitab al-Djawahiry has survived only in frag- 
ments discovered by A. Borisov and edited by S. M. 
Stern (Journal of Jewish Studies, vii (1956), 13-29). 
The most extensive treatise is the Kitab al-Ustukus- 
gat, extant in a Latin version (contained in Omnia 
opera Ysaac) and in two Hebrew ones by Abraham ibn 
Hasday (ed. by S. Fried, 1900) and by Moses ibn 
Tibbon (?) respectively. The *'Chapter on the 
Elements" preserved in a Hebrew Ms (SAa*ar ha- 
yesodoth) has been shown by A. Altmann, following a 
suggestion by Gershom G. Scholem, to be another 
work of al-Israili’s (Journal of Jewish Studies, vii 
(1956), 31-57). 

Al-Israili, the father of Jewish Neoplatonism, is 
largely influenced by al-Kindi and by a pseudo- 
Aristotelian neoplatonic source which Altmann 
discovered in the "Chapter on the Elements" and 
which Stern has identified as underlying also such 
works as the Long Version of the Theology of Aristotle 
(discovered by Borisov) and Ibn Hasday's Prince and 
Ascetic (see Oriens, xiii-xiv (1961), 58-120). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: J. Guttmann, Die philo- 
sofhischen Lehren des Isaak b. Salomon Israeli, 

Münster 1911; A. Altmann and S. M. Stern, Isaac 

Israeli, a Neoplatonic philosopher of the early tenth 

century, Oxford 1958; reviewed by M. Plessner, in 

Kiryat Sefer, xxxv (1960), 457 ff.; J. D. Latham, 

Isaac Isracli’s Kitab al-Hummayat and the Latin 

and Castilian Texts, in JSS, xiv (1969), 80-95. 

(A. ALTMANN) 

ISHAK, ADIB, journalist and scholar of 
Syrian origin and Catholic by religion, but Egyptian 
by adoption. Born in 1856 at Damascus, where he 
studied under the Lazarist Fathers, he was, whiie 
still very young, obliged to accept a modest post in 
the Customs office in order to help his family, 
though he did not cease to pursue his Arabic studies 
more deeply and to extend his knowledge of French 
and Turkish, in which he obtained a high degree of 
proficiency. His family's removal to Beirut gave him 
the opportunity of forming fruitful contacts with the 
representatives of the Arab cultural awakening which 
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was taking place at that time. They were impressed 
by his lively mind and his remarkable knowledge of 
classical Arabic, which contributed to his appoint- 
ment as editor of the periodical al-Takaddum. From 
this time on, Adib Ishak devoted himself entirely to 
his work as a writer, poet and essayist; in this field 
mention should be made of his Nuzhat al-ahdak fi 
masari® al-Sushshak and of several articles in Athar 
al-adhàr, edited by Salim Djubrà?il al-Khüri and 
Salim Mikhà?il Shibàda. In 1876, during the reign of 
the Khedive Isma‘il [q.v.], he settled in Alexandria at 
the suggestion of Salim al-Nakkáàsh [g.v.] from 
Beirut, the creator of the modern Arabic theatre, who 
was anxious to escape from the pressure of the 
Ottoman authorities in the countries of the Middle 
East, and had come to Egypt in order to pursue his 
theatrical activity in a more sympathetic political 
and literary climate. The two compatriots then col- 
laborated in the work of the development of Arabic 
drama, which was then beginning, and to which 
Adib Ishak had already contributed with his Arabic 
adaptation of Racine’s Andromaque, which he had 
written at the suggestion of the French consul in 
Beirut, and with the translation from French of an 
historical play called Charlemagne. 

But the event which marked the beginning of a 
new phase in Adib Ishak’s Egyptian career was his 
contact with the famous reformer Djamal al-Din al- 
Afghàni [g.v.], whose lectures at al-Azhar he attended 
and who proposed the foundation, in 1877, of the 
political weekly Misr, which Adib Ishak published at 
first in Cairo and later in Alexandria. Around this 
periodical there very soon gathered the best writers 
and the most able politicians of the time; among them 
Should be mentioned al-Afghàni himself and Mubam- 
mad ‘Abduh, his most famous pupil. But this publi- 
cation, and also the daily paper al-Tidjdéra, to which 
Adib Ishak had given a financial and commercial, 
and later a political character, were suppressed in 
1880, and their editor was banished from Egypt 
because of his extremist revolutionary ideas and his 
opposition to the government. 

Adib Ishak then went to Paris, where, in order to 
continue his patriotic action on behalf of his adopted 
country and compatriots, he founded the periodical 
Misr al-Kahira (known also as Misr or al-Kàhira), 
formed contacts with the literary and political circles, 
and published a series of articles in the Paris press. 
Nine months later, he returned to Beirut for a year, 
during which he agreed to resume the editorship of 
al-Takaddum, and at the end of 1881, encouraged by 
the improvement in the political situation, he re- 
turned to Egypt, where he was appointed ndzir 
("supervisor") in the Editorial and Translation 
section of the Ministry of Education; he was later 
made second secretary of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and at the same time obtained permission to resume 
the publication of his journal Misr, which he entrusted 
to his brother. But, as a result of the revolution of 
‘Urabi Pasha {q.v.] in 1881, he fled to Beirut and did 
not return to Egypt until after the British occupation 
in 1882; but being unable to resume his government 
post, he went back to Beirut, where he accepted for 
the third time the editorship of al-Takaddum and 
published in 1884 the translation of La belle parisien- 
ne, al-Bárisiyya al-hasnà? by Comtesse Dash, of 
which he had produced an Arabic version in his 
youth, Adib Ishak died at al-Hadath (Lebanon), after 
a last stay of some weeks in Cairo and Alexandria, 
in 1885. 

It is stated in al-Durar (extracts from his poems, 
articles, lectures, tracts, Arabic adaptations of plays, 


etc., Beirut 1909, collected by his brother, ‘Awni 
Ishak) that he is also the author of the play entitled 
Gharàá^ib al-ittifák (which was several times performed 
in Alexandria), and of the collection of biographies 
made during his stay in Paris, Tarádjim Misr fi 
hadha 'i-tagr, but the first of the two manuscripts 
was stolen from him and the other is lost. 
Bibliography: To the references in Brockel- 
mann, II, 759, add Ibrahim ‘Abduh, A‘lém al- 
sahafa al-‘arabiyya, Cairo 1948, 116-24; M. Y. 
Nadim, Al-Masrahiyya fi ‘l-adab al-‘arabi al- 
hadith, 1847-1914, Beirut 1956, 58, 100-1, 215-6; 
J. M. Landau, Studies in the Arab theater and 
cinema, Philadelphia 1958, 61, 63, 64, 71. H. 
Pérés has noted the translation of La belle pari- 
sienne, in Le roman, le conte et la nouvelle dans la 
littérature arabe moderne, in AIEO Alger, iii (1937), 
294, no. 207. (U. RizzirANO) 
KHobjà ISHÀK EFENDI, Ottoman mathe- 
matician and engineer in Mabmüd II's reign. 
He was born at Arta in the province of Janina 
(Yanya) in 1774 (?), the son of a Jew converted to 
Islam (Faik Resit Unat’s thesis in Bashoca Ishak 
Efendi (Bell., xxviii (1964), 89-115) that Khodja 
Ishak Efendi and Sultan-zade Ishak Bey, the favou- 
tite of Selim III, were the same person is far from 
convincing). After the death of his father he came to 
Istanbul, where he studied mathematics privately 
and learned various Oriental and Western languages. 
Appointed instructor (kkodja) of mathematics at the 
Military School of Engineering (Mühendiskhane-i 
Berri-i Humáyün) in 1816, he became interpreter of 
the Diwán-3i Humáyün [g.v.] in Dhu'l-Ka'da 1239/ 
July 1824, in addition to his position at the Mihen- 
diskhàne. He was dismissed from his post at the 
Diwan in 1245/1828-9 and sent to the Balkans to 
supervise the construction of fortresses there. It 
seems that his dismissal was due to Pertev Efendi 
(later Pasha) {q.v.], the re’ts al-kiittab of the time, who 
saw in him a potential rival. Ishak Efendi continued 
his teaching at the Mühendiskháne, where he became 
Chief Instructor (Bash-khodja) in Radjab 1246/ 
December 1830-January 1831. He succeeded in re- 
forming the curriculum and improving the teaching 
staff at the M ühendiskháne, but his predecessor in the 
office, Seyyid ‘Ali Efendi (later Pasha), was in- 
fluential enough to have him removed and sent to 
Medina to supervise the restoration of various 
sacred buildings. While on his way back to Istanbul, 
he died at Suez in 1251/1835 and was buried there. 
Ishak Efendi’s main work, entitled Madjmu‘a-1 
*ulüm-i riyádiyye (4 vols., Istanbul 1247-50/1831-34), 
consists largely of translations from French books on 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology and their 
applications. Although a school manual of no great 
scientific value, it is the first work in Turkish on the 
modern physical and natural sciences (see Tanzimat I, 
Istanbul 1940, 479 f., 492 f., 554 f.). Furthermore the 
scientific terminology, based on Arabic, which was 
used in Turkey up to the 1930’s and in some Arab 
countries still later, was mainly Ishak Efendi’s 
creation. Through his teaching and publications he 
contributed much to the introduction of Western 
sciences to Turkey and the Arab countries 
Bibliography: Sami, Kamis al-a‘lam, Istanbul 
1306-16, ii, 899; Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, i, 328; Mehmed 
Es‘ad, Mir’at-i miihendiskhane-i berri-i humaytn, 
Istanbul 1312, 34-42, 49, 58-61; Osman Ergin, 
Türkiye maarif tarihi, Istanbul 1939-43, ii, 277 f.; 
A. Adnan-Adivar, Osmanlh  Türklerinde ilim, 
Istanbul 1943, 196 f.; B. Lewis, The emergence of 
modern. Turkey*, London 1968, 86-8; N. Berkes, 
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The development of secularism in Turkey, Montreal 

1964, index. For a contemporary account see [J. 

de Kay), Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832, New 

York 1833, 138-44. For the list of his publications 

see ‘Othmanlt MiPellifleri, iii, 255. See also Ibrahim 

Alàettin Gövsa, Türk meşhurları, Istanbul 1946, 

191; Çağatay Uluçay and Enver Kartekin, 

Yüksek Mühendis Okulu, Istanbul 1958, index. 

] (E. KURAN) 

ISHAK PASHA [see Supplement]. 

ISHAK SUKUTI, a Young Turk leader, was 
born in 1868, probably of Kurdish extraction. As a 
student at the Military Medical School in Istanbul, 
he was in May 1889 one of the original group of 
founders of the Secret Committee, which eventually 
developed into the Committee of Union and Progress 
[see ITTIHAD WE-TERAKK!I DJEM‘IYET1]. Later, in 
1895, he was exiled to Rhodes but managed to escape 
and went to Paris, where he associated with the 
Young Turk émigrés. In 1897, with others, he 
founded the anti-government journal Osmanlı 
(‘Uthmanlt), which was published in Geneva. In 1899, 
under combined pressure and blandishments from 
the Sultan, the journal ceased publication and several 
of its sponsors received official appointments. 

Ishak Süküti became medical officer to the Otto- 
man Embassy in Rome. He did not, however, sever 
his connection with the Young Turks and when a 
group of them moved to London to continue the pub- 
lication of Osmani: there, he underwrote the expenses 
of publication and continued to do so until his death 
in San Remo in 1903. In 1909, after the revolution in 
Turkey, his friend Dr. Rida Nar (g.v.] brought his 
remains to Istanbul and had them buried in the 
garden adjoining the tomb of Sultan Mahmid. 

Bibliography: E. E. Ramsaur, The Young 
Turks: prelude to the revolution of 1908, Princeton 
N. J. 1957; Serif Mardin, Jön Türklerin siyasi 
fikirleri, Ankara 1964; Ahmed Bedevi Kuran, 
Osmanı Imparaiorluğunda inkilâp hareketleri ve 
milli mücadele, Istanbul 1956, especially 212 ff. 

(E».) 

ISHÁKIYYA (see KAzARÜNI]. 

ISHAKOVIC [see üskÜB]. 

ISHAN. 3rd pers. plur. of the Persian personal 
pronoun. The word, which has always had an honor- 
ific significance, was formerly used in Central Asia 
(i.e., what is now Soviet Central Asia and the Sin- 
kiang-Uygur Autonomous Region of China) in the 
sense of skaykh or murshid (teacher or guide) in 
contrast to murid (disciple or pupil). It has still to 
be established when the term first appeared in this 
sense. It certainly existed in the middle ages; the 
celebrated Kh*aàdja Ahràr (died 895/1490 in Samar- 
kand) is always referred to as ishán in his biography. 
The rank of ishán was frequently hereditary. An 
ishán lived with his followers in a dervish monastery 
(khánkàh), and sometimes at the tomb of a saint. 
Most isháns made journeys from time to time into the 
Kazakh steppe where they had more adherents and 
received richer presents than in the settled districts. 
Greater attention was drawn to the isháns by a revolt 
started at Andizhan in 1898 by a certain Dukchi 
Ishàn. Literature on the subject is scanty and, since 
the very existence of ishàns is strongly disapproved of 
by the Soviet and Chinese authorities, the term is 
now obsolescent, if not obsolete. 

Bibliography: J. Geijer, Material? k izuceniyu 
bitovikh čert musuľmanskogo naseleniya Turke- 
stanskogo kraya. 1I. Ishani (Sbornik materialov dlya 
statistiki Sir-Dap’inskoy oblastyi, vol. i); Sbornik 
materialou po musuPmansivu, St. Petersburg 1899; 
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Sattar-Chan, MusuPmanskie ishani (Pravoslavniy 
Sobesednik, Sept. 1895, and later N. P. Ostroumov, 
Sarti, izd. 3°, Tashkent 1908, 206f.); Prince V. 
Masalskiy, Turkestanskiy kray, St. Petersburg 
1913, 355 f.; Fr. v. Schwarz, Twurkestan, Freiburg 
im Breisgau 1900, 198. 
(W. BARTHOLD—(G. E. WHEELER]) 

ISHARA (a.), “gesture, sign, indication", has 
acquired in rhetoric [see BADI*] the technical meaning 
of “allusion” but, in its early connotation, a gesture of 
the hand, a sign of the head, of the elbow, the eyes, 
the eyebrows etc., is considered by al-Djahiz 
(Bayan, i, 80; Hayawan, i, 33), together with speech, 
writing, nusba and computation on the fingers [see 
HISAB AL-‘AKD where other gestures to indicate 
numbers are also dealt with), as one of the five 
methods by which a man may express his thoughts 
[see BAvAN]. Whether combined with words or not, a 
gesture (ishára and also ima?) allows a man to make 
his meaning clear without revealing his thoughts 
entirely (Bayan, i, 77 ff.) and may even be necessary 
in order to explain the meaning of a concrete idea 
which is unknown to the listener; it is sometimes more 
expressive than words, and carries further than the 
voice; a gracious movement of the hand or the head 
(husn al-ishdra) elegantly emphasises the expression 
of an idea, in spite of those who consider that ab- 
solute immobility is necessary for dignity (kilm 
[4-v.]). Love poetry often refers to the language of the 
eyes, which express intimate feelings better, and less 
dangerously than words; lovers have a complete 
code, the scope of which is summarised by Ibn 
Hazm (Tawk, ch. ix, bab al-ishára bi’l-‘ayn) thus: 
[a sign made with the eye] "cuts off and brings 
together, it promises, it threatens, refuses harshly, 
fills with contentment, commands and forbids, 
strikes the servants, warns against the watcher, 
makes laugh and causes grief, asks and answers, holds 
back and grants generously” (tr. A. R. Nykl, 44); he 
describes some of these signs and gives their meaning 
(*to close the eyelid in a wink signifies consent", 
etc.), but admits that the majority of them cannot be 
described, though he implies that everyone should be 
able to grasp their meaning. 

In fact the Arabs considered anyone who did not 
understand the language of gestures and obliged his 
interlocutor to express his thoughts in words to be a 
fool (cf. the proverb: inna man la ya‘rif al-waby® 
ahmak, wahy/wahi also meaning sign; see al-Maydàni, 
i, 15; LA, s.v. WHY). They had a collection of signs 
with their own meaning: agreement, refusal, indiffer- 
ence, etc., which were used in everyday life, and ac- 
cording to contemporary witnesses, the Prophet used 
to accompany his words with gestures whose meaning 
was not always clear. There existed also ritual or 
symbolic gestures made when a contract or an alliance 
was concluded, when an oath of allegiance was sworn 
or act of allegiance made, etc., [see BAYA; HILF AL- 
FUDÜL; SAFAKA; YAMIN; etc.]. With the question of 
the gesture with the uncovered hand is connected 
that with a staff, the symbol of authority (see 
‘anaza] held by orators and preachers; al-Djahiz 
devoted in his Bayán a long section to the manifold 
ways of using the baton, which also served, together 
with the whip or the sword, to express threats. 

More research needs to be done on the ritual or 
symbolic gestures, which with the Arabs go back to 
remote antiquity, to complete and amplify the ob- 
servations of I. Goldziher and to verify the opinions 
he has advanced in a number of publications: Orient. 
St.... Th. Noeldeke, Giessen 1906, i, 303 ff.; ZDMG, 
1, 495 Íf.; Abhand. zur arab. philologie, i, 55-7, ii, p. cv 
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(analysis by G. H. Bousquet, in Arabica, vii (1960), 
22-3, viii (1961), 269-72). 

The magic value of certain gestures can be detected 
behind some kadiths, in particular the prohibition of 
using the hand to indicate a flash of lightning (Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, v, 266) or of greeting a person 
with one finger only (al-Dhahabi, Mizdn, ii, 162), in 
the same way that it survives for example in the 
gestures to protect against the evil eye [see ‘ayn]. 
As for hidjà? [g.v.], I. Goldziher points out the im- 
precatory meaning of the index finger pointing at an 
enemy, and the importance of this finger in Islamic 
ritual [see TAsHAHHUD] where it has acquired the 
characteristic names of sabbába, musabbiha, muhallila, 
da“@a; it was thus that the Prophet's habit of ex- 
tending the index finger during prayer, after having 
been interpreted as a, magic survival, became the 
symbol. of the urity of God [see saLAt]; in the kundt 

"[g.».] the act of raising the hands with the palms 
turned towards the face was the subject of long dis- 
cussions by the fukahà? whereas, in invocation 
(du*à? [g.v.]), the palm turned towards the sky may 
have had originally a magic force [on the North 
African fátha, of a different type, see FATIHA]. 

Many other gestures have still to be studied, but it 
is enough to mention here those given above plus a 
brief reference to the game of “mora” (see G. Le- 
moine, Les anciens procédés de calcul sur les doigts in 
REI, 1932/1, 4-8); in this game the partners, facing 
each other, at a given signal open the fist (or fists), 
raising whatever number of fingers they choose and 
speaking at the same time the number indicated by 
the total number of fingers raised (or else saying 
simply “odd” or “‘even”’), the winner is the one who 
has guessed correctly. This process can be used to 
arrange different types of sharing out, which are 
known by various names: mukàrafa, mukháradja, 
munáhada, musáhama [see MUKHARADJAJ. For ism 
al-ishara “‘demonstrative”’, [see sm}. 

Bibliography: in the text. (Ep.) 

The Sufis frequently use the word ishára ina very 
technical sense, but when one attempts to define its 
meaning exactly, one finds that they give few satis- 
factory definitions or explanations. “Allusion” or 
“allusive language” would be a literal translation. 
But whereas these English words refer to a symbolical 
language which brings the object to mind by sug- 
gestion rather than by direct reference (Mallarmé), 
the Arabic word does not necessarily have this 
meaning which the Süfis prefer to render by the term 
ramz (pl. rumüz) (see Luma* of al-Tüsi, 338). When the 
Süfis call themselves the aAl al-ishára (the allusionist 
school) or when they say that their science consists of 
*ulüm al-ishára, they are attempting to define not 
only the way in which they express themselves, but 
also the content of an experience which can only be 
evoked by this method. Ishára is in this sense the 
opposite of *bára, not in the way that symbolical 
language is opposed to “realistic” language or in the 
way that a parable cannot be translated into abstract 
language, but in the way that something incom- 
municable is opposed to something communicable. 
All knowledge acquired by natural means falls within 
the domain of the *ibára in that it can be “expressed” 
and communicated to others in their language. In 
mystical experience, however, the bonds of natural 
knowledge are burst, and man reaches a new world to 
which his concepts and words cannot be applied. He 
can only talk about it by “allusion” (ishára), that is 
to say not symbolically, but by approximation, al- 
ways aware that his language can only really be 
understood by those who have experienced that of 





which he talks (al-Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf, Cairo ed., 
87-9). And thus it is, that by the very nature of the 
experience, the language of the iskdra tends, on the 
one hand, to become an esoteric language not under- 
stood by the uninitiated or deliberately made in- 
comprehensible to them, and on the other hand, 
tends to destroy itself as inadequate and as a veil 
between the Süfi and the object of his experience: 
God. The novice, remarked Djunayd, must find God 
at the same time as his allusion, but he who has 
attained the highest of mystical states (a#wal) must 
find God in the abolition of the allusion (Luma‘, 224). 
And al-HAlladj: ‘‘As long as you attempt an ishára, 
you are not yet a muwahhid,—not until the moment 
when God takes over your allusion by annihilating 
your self-consciousness. Then He leaves neither the 
subject of the allusion (muskir) nor the allusion itself”’ 
(Essai, 361, no. 11). 

Ishára, which we have just described as the esoteric 
language of the inexpressible mystical experience, 
acquired this full and complex meaning about the 
3rd/g9th century, in the Baghdad and Khuràsàn 
schools, Previous texts use it differently, in a way 
related to Kur’anic exegesis. Thus when the Tafsir 
attributed to Dja‘far al-Sadik (died 148/765) says that 
the Kur?àn is at once expression (‘ibāra) and allusion 
(ishára), that the first is for the vulgar believers and 
the second for the privileged (khawàss), ishàra and 
*ibàra refer to the zàAir and the bafin of the Book: the 
vulgar believer stops at the external beauty of the 
text, while the privileged goes beyond it towards the 
interiority of the text, towards the allusion which the 
heart discovers (see P. Nwyia, Exégése coranique, 
167). The definition of iskara given by Ibn ‘Arabi 
should also be noted. Replying to Hakim Tirmidhi’s 
question: ‘What is revelation (wahy) ?”, he writes: 
“It is that in which is born the allusion which 
replaces the expression (*ibara) without expression. 
In the ‘ibdra, one ‘‘passes”’ from it to the sense which 
it aims at; and this is why it is called ‘:bara, passage, 
while the allusion which is revelation is the very es- 
sence of that which is alluded to" (dhàt-al-mushàár 
tlayhi; Khatm al-awliyd, ed. O. Yahya, 220). The 
ishára is thus the language which effects the maxi- 
mum reduction of the distance between the saying 
and what is said. This is why al-Shibli could declare 
that the true allusion to God is God Himself, and this 
allusion eludes the mystic (see Luma‘, 223). 

Bibliography: In the article. (P. NwviA) 


ISHBILIYA, the name used by the Arabo-Muslim 
authors to denote Seville, the ancient Romano- 
Visigothic Hispalis, situated 97 km. from the coast on 
the Guadalquivir. 


1.—HisTORY 


The Muslim geographers locate Ishbiliya at a 
distance of 60 miles from the sea, and describe it as a 
madina and capital of the küra which bore the same 
name or was sometimes known as Hims, from the 
Syrian djund established there in 125/742-3. The 
boundaries of the kara are fixed fairly precisely by al- 
*Udhri, who said that the dependencies (a&wdáz) of 
Ishbiliya were contiguous 30 miles to the west with 
the kara of Niebla, 25 miles to the south and south- 
east with that of Shadhüna, 40 miles to the east with 
the territories of Córdoba, the capital of which was 
9o miles away, and that they extended for 5o miles 
to the north as far as the kava of Mérida. The richness 
of its lands was particularly noted by al-‘Udhri, Ibn 
Ghalib, al-Idrisi and al-Himyari, who call attention to 
the excellence and fertility of the soil, both for 
plantations and orchards and also for irrigated land 
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and pasturages. The name Aljarafe (al-Sharaf) ap- 
plies to the natural region, both the district and the 
mountain (iklim and djabal al-Sharaf), and it recurs 
constantly in descriptions of Ishbiliya; bordering on 
the éklim of Shadhüna, it extends in all for 40 miles, 
according to al-Idrisi, starting about three miles to 
the north of Ishbiliya and including the prosperous, 
densely inhabited territories situated between 
Ishbiliya, Niebla and the sea. The economy of 
Ishbiliya was based essentially on vast plantations of 
olive and fig trees, mainly in Aljarafe, and in partic- 
ular on the production of oil of high quality, used 
throughout al-Andalus and also exported to the 
East. Of similar importance economically was the 
cultivation of cotton, here again of excellent quality, 
which was sent to other parts of al-Andalus and to 
Ifrikiya. Safflower (Carthamus tinctorius) was a 
product that was exported and also widely distributed 
within the country. Cereals, an abundance of fruit of 
varied kinds, herds of cattle and horses, game and 
fish of high quality, sugar cane, honey, medicinal 
plants and other vegetable produce, especially the 
kirmizs (Quercus coccifera), constituted other natural 
riches of the kura of Ishbiliya, which included 12 
tklims or agricultural districts; the names of these are 
enumerated by al-‘Udhri and al-Bakri, who record 
that the total figure of the djibaya at the time of the 
amir al-Hakam b. Hisham amounted to 35,100 
dinars. 

In the spring of 94/713, after occupying Medina 
Sidonia, Alcalá de Guadaíra and Carmona, Müsà b. 
Nusayr [g.v.] annexed Ishbiliya to the other pos- 
sessions of Islam, entrusting it to the protection and 
supervision of the Jews and of an Arab detachment. 
Shortly afterwards, the populace rebelled and had to 
be put down with severity by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Misa, 
who established his residence there as wali; the town 
was the seat of the Arabo-Muslim government of al- 
Andalus until the time when the wài al-Hurr 
transferred it to Córdoba in 99/717-8. During the 
period preceding the establishment of the Umayyad 
dynasty, Ishbiliya witnessed a modification of its 
Social structure as a result of Arabo-Berber ethnic 
and religious influence, particularly after the Syrian 
djund of Hims had been installed there. The original 
Visigothic nobility was replaced by an Arab nobility 
or military caste, mainly Yemeni, which began to 
dominate the town and countryside and to exploit the 
indigenous population and the agricultural wealth 
of the province. In his Djamhara, Ibn Hazm has left 
a very clear eye-witness account of the Arab families 
established in Ishbiliya and the region (Elias Terés, 
Linajes drabes en al-Andalus, in al-And., xxii (1957), 
index, 376). 

The history of Ishbiliya under the amirate is 
characterized by constant rebellions. The chronicles, 
and above all the account of al-‘Udhri, make par- 
ticular reference to all those, whether Arab or mawáli, 
who revolted in the kéra of Ishbiliya. Under the 
administration of governors nominated by Córdoba, 
Ishbiliya had to endure revolts by members of the 
djund and of the ''noble" families, which were 
repressed with severity by the amir’s troops. One 
revolt, which broke out in 149/766 under the leader- 
ship of Sa‘id al-Yahsubi al-Matari in the Niebla 
district and then spread to Ishbiliya, is noteworthy, 
as is also the rebellion of the former governor of the 
town, Abu 'I-Sabbàh ibn Yabyà al-Yahbsubi, who had 
been disgraced. In 154/771 according to al-*Udhri, or 
in 156/773 according to Ibn *Idhàri and others, 
Haywa or Hayát b. Mulàmis al-Hadrami, aided by 
the Yemenis of Ishbiliya and acting in concert or al- 


most simultaneously with ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al- 
Himsi (who started his activities to the north-west of 
Ishbiliya and in the neighbourhood of Cérdoba), with 
other rebels overran the south-western districts of al- 
Andalus, claiming to enjoy complete autonomy in 
Ishbiliya and the adjacent territories. It seems that, 
until the amirate of ‘Abd Allah, no other serious 
subversive movement occurred in Ishbiliya. After the 
revolts just referred to and those recorded by al- 
*Udhri, Ishbiliya was to experience several decades 
of peaceful existence, disturbed only in 230/844 by 
the invasions of the Vikings (Madjus [q.v.), concerning 
which new information is provided by the manuscript 
of the Muktabis of Ibn Hayyàn utilized by E. Lévi- 
Provengal (Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 218-25), and also by 
al-‘Udhri, whose statements have been collected by 
A. A, El-Hajji in his article The Andalusian diplo- 
matic relations with the Vikings during the Umayyad 
Period, in Hespéris-Tamuda, viii (1967), 67-105. 
During the amirate of ‘Abd Allah, from the start 
rebellion proved to be the keynote of the time, both 
in Ishbiliya and throughout al-Andalus. Apart from 
the early rebellions at the time of the nomination of 
Muhammad, son of ‘Abd Allah, as governor of 
Ishbiliya, the disturbances which most gravely 
threatened the peace of this küra were those pro- 
voked by the ambitions of two powerful Arab 
families, the Banü Hadidijàdi and the Banü Khaldün, 
who owned vast estates between Carmona and 
Ishbiliya in and Aljarate and who were the instigators 
of the conflict between Arabs and muladies, which for 
several years brought bloodshed to the south- 
western territories of al-Andalus. From 276 to 301/ 
889-913, the dynasty of the Bani Hadjdjadj set up a 
small independent state in Seville and Carmona, 
nominally subject to the amir of Córdoba. It is 
probable that complementary information on Mu- 
hammad b. Ibráhim b. Hadidjàdj is to be found in 
volume v of the Muktabis of Ibn Hayyan, relating to 
‘Abd al-Rahmau III (cf. on the contents of this vol. 
M. SA. *Inàn in R7ET, xiii (1965-6), 127-38). 

Under the caliphate, Ishbiliya, which had been 
conquered by ‘Abd al-Rahman III in 301/913, 
enjoyed some years of peace and prosperity, broken 
only in 363/974 by the revolt of a group in which 
some members of the Bani Hadjdjadj were implicated 
and during its course the prison was attacked. Then, 
at the time of the fitna, the nomination of the son of 
al-Kasim b. Hammiid, Muhammad, as the personal 
delegate of the caliph to the government of Ishbiliya, 
led the townsfolk, on hearing of the rising of the 
people of Cérdoba against the Hammidid caliph, to 
revolt in their turn against Muhammad and besiege 
him in the Alcazar. 

But the period of greatest prosperity for Ishbiliya, 
in the political, economic and cultural spheres alike, 
was that of the dynasty of the Bani ‘Abbad [see 
*ABBADIDS] after the rising of the kad? Abu ’l-Kasim 
Muhammad b. *Abbàd in the middle of Sha*bàn 414/ 
early November 1023 (al-‘Udhri gives some partic- 
ulars regarding his activities which Lévi-Provengal 
was unable to utilize in his article on the *Abbadids). 
After the death of Mubammad b. *Abbàd in Dju- 
mada I 433/January or February 1042, his son 
‘Abbad al-Mu'tadid undertook a vigorous policy 
of expansion which resulted in the annexation of 
Niebla, Huelva-Saltés, Carmona, Arcos, Ronda and 
other adjacent territories and in the considerable 
enlargement of his kingdom. On the death of al- 
MuStadid (461/1068-9), his son Muhammad al- 
Mu‘tamid, in face of the mounting military and 
economic pressure exerted by King Alfonso VI of 
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Castile, with the onerous system of parias, decided to 
seek the aid and intervention of the Almoravid amir 
Yusuf b. Tashfin; the latter finally dispossessed al- 
Mu‘tamid of his kingdom, as a result of the military 
action of Sir b. Abi Bakr, who captured Ishbiliya by 
storm on 20 or 22 Radjab 484/7 or 9 September 1091, 
and remained there as governor until his death in 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 507/April-May 1114. Under Almoravid 
rule for 55 years and four months, Ishbiliya became 
crowded with new inhabitants who wore the veil—a 
foreign element in the social context—and the town 
developed a special atmosphere which is vividly 
described by Ibn *Abdün in his treatise on kisba. 
Seville had fourteen governors, perhaps more, who 
were related to the Tashfin family, one of whom, Abi 
Hafs ‘Umar b. al-HAdjdi, tried to halt the invading 
force which, in the time of Alfonso VII, sacked the 
whole Ishbiliya region and killed the Almoravid 
governor in Radjab 526/May-June 1132. Ishbiliya 
was a place of assembly for troops arriving from the 
Maghrib and for Andalusian soldiers recruited by the 
fukaha@ and ‘ulama? of Cordoba and Seville, until the 
time when Barraz b. Muhammad al-Masifi, acting in 
the name of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, annexed the town to 
the Almohad empire (13 Sha‘ban 541/18 January 
1147). The Sevillans sent a delegation headed by the 
kádi Ibn al-‘Arabi to express their gratitude to 
‘Abd al-Mu’min. Aba Ya‘kib Ydasuf, who was 
governor of Ishbiliya from 551 to 558/ 1156-63, 
from the time when he became caliph and above all 
from 567/1171-2, made the town the second capital of 
his empire and the administrative centre of al-An- 
dalus. He strengthened the city’s fortifications and 
completed many other important undertakings; the 
population increased considerably, prosperity was 
enjoyed for several years, and the town took on a 
new appearance. However, Ishbiliya was destined to 
suffer various attacks, particularly in 553/1158, by 
forces from Avila under Ibn Mardanish (g.v.) and Ibn 
Hamushk. These were a source of anxiety for the 
Almohad governor of Ishbiliya for two or three 
years, In the last quarter of the 6th/12th century, 
the town was subjected to raids by Alfonso Enriques 
and the Infante Sancho of Portugal, and also by 
Alfonso VIII of Castile, which caused considerable 
damage in Aljarafe and in the Vega. At the begin- 
ning of the 7th/13th century there were serious 
floods, an endemic danger from which Ishbiliya 
suffered frequently, as a result of the Guadalquivir 
overflowing its banks (Djumada II 597/February- 
March 1200), and a great number of houses was 
destroyed by the inundations, This catastrophe, the 
pressure from the Christians and the political crisis in 
the Almohad empire brought about the start of a 
decline from which Abu 'l-*Ulà? Idris, the son of 
Yüsuf I, succeeded in temporarily rescuing Ishbiliya 
in 617/1220-1. The last years of Muslim life in 
Ishbiliya are full of sad incidents, in particular the 
attack by forces from Léon in 622/1225, when heavy 
losses were inflicted on the Sevillans, the siege of the 
town by al-Bayyási, who held the castles of Tajada 
and Aznalcázar, and the rising of al-Ma?mün, son 
of Ya'küb al-Mansur. All these happenings coincided 
with the increasing military and economic pressure 
exerted by Ferdinand III, which compelled al- 
Ma?mün to conclude honourable truces, and with the 
insurrection of Ibn Hüd against the Almohads. On 
11 Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 626/31 October 1229 the people of 
Seville renounced their obedience to the Almohad 
empire and accepted the authority of Ibn Hid. 
Ferdinand III harassed Ishbiliya increasingly and 
kept the town under siege for 17 months, from 


Djumada 1 645/September 1247, according to the 
Almohad Bayan, until the moment when it fell into 
his hands on 1 Sha‘ban 646/19 November 1248 or, 
more probably, according to the Crónica general, on 
25 November 1248 (for all these events, see J. 
González, Las conquistas de Fernando III en An- 
dalucía, in Hispania, xxv (1946), 98-121). The at- 
tempts made by the Marinid sultans to restore 
Ishbiliya to Islam failed, though their devastations in 
the region caused much damage, especially in 674/ 
1275, the year of the siege of the town, and in 676/ 
1278, when Aljarafe was pillaged. After this unhappy 
chapter, Seville remained in Christian hands, never 
again to be placed in danger or even threatened. It 
had been in the possession of the Muslims for 535 
years. 
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Constantine 1895), index, are of less interest, with 
only brief references to Seville. For historical and 
literary aspects, see Mughrib (ed. Shawaki Dayf, 
Cairo n.d.), index, and biographical dictionaries. In 
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addition to the Hist. Mus. d’Esp., and to Notices 
and Recherches, all works of R. Dozy, see E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus.; A. Prieto Vives, Los 
reyes de taifas, Madrid 1926; J. Bosch Vilá, Los 
almorávides, Tetuan 1956, index; A. Huici Miranda, 
Historia politica del Imperio almohade, 2 vols., 
Tetuan 1956-7, index; F. García Gómez, Um 
eclipse de la poesía en Sevilla. La época almorávide, 
in al-And., x (1945), 285-343, and literary sources 
listed in app. II, 342-3; idem, Nuevos testimonios 
sobre "el odio a Sevilla" de los toetas musulmanes, 
in al- And., xiv (1949), 143-8. Notices on Seville, and 
its baths, houses and palaces, in L. Torres Balbás, 
Notas sobre Sevilla en la época musulmana, in al- 
And., x (1945), 177-96. Some economic and social 
questions are discussed in J. Ma. Lacarra, Aspectos 
económicos de la sumisión de los reinos de taifas 
(roro-rro2), in Homenaje a Jaime Vicens Vives, i, 
Barcelona 1965, 255-77; G. Vajda, A propos de la 
situation des Juifs et des Chrétiens a Séville au 
début du XII siecle, in REJ, xcix (1935), 127-9. 
(J. Boscu Vilá) 
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From its long Muslim history, Seville has retained 
only a few historic buildings; nevertheless, it was 
one of the great art cities of al-Andalus. But the 
prosperity it has enjoyed during the modern period 
when, from the 16th century, it came to be the great 
port and commercial centre safeguarding the links 
between Spain and her empire in the New World, 
has endowed Seville with new buildings which have 
replaced those which adorned the city at the time 
of the Christian reconquest. 

1). Fortifications.—a) The town wall. For 
Seville, situated in a plain on the banks of a large 
navigable river, a fortified enceinte was indispensable. 
The Arabic texts refer to this at a very early date: 
after the Norman invasion of 230/844, the wall had 
to be repaired, at the command of ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
II who appointed one of his Syrian mawali, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Sinàn, to direct the works. On several occasions 
the waters of the Guadalquivir damaged the south 
face of this wall, at the edge of the river. Moreover, 
after the deposition of ‘Abd Allah, the Zirid amir of 
Granada, al-Mu‘tamid had the ramparts strengthened, 
in view of the imminence of an Almoravid attack. 

But this enceinte seems to have been repaired or 
completely reconstructed under the second Almo- 
ravid sultan ‘Ali b. Yüsuf. The geographer al-Idrisi, 
who was writing between 541 and 548/1147-54 and 
who had seen Andalusia before the Almohad con- 
quest, said that the town wall of Seville was very 
strong. It survived the Christian reconquest. After 
having surrounded the town for seven centuries, it 
was demolished between 1861 and 1869. It measured 
six kilometres in circumference and was flanked by 
116 towers. One small section of the wall still survives, 
between Córdoba and the Macarena gates. The lofty 
curtain wall of solid concrete is constructed in cour- 
ses 83 cm. high. Seven towers have been preserved, 
one of which is polygonal, the Torre Blanca, the 
other six being rectangular. All of them are decor- 
ated on their outer faces with bands of brickwork in 
relief. An outer wall stands 35 m. outside the main 
ramparts. The gates, in themselves strong and mas- 
sive constructions, contained angled passages. When 
built, this Almoravid enceinte represented the latest 
development of Muslim fortifications in Spain, and 
it retained its efficacy throughout the Middle Ages. 
In 647/1239, after a siege, the town surrendered to the 
king of Castile; it was not taken by storm. 


Under the Almohad Abü Ya*küb, the wall along 
the bank of the river must have been repaired again. 

In 6:7/1220-1, the governor of the town, the Al- 
mohad Abu ‘l-‘U14?, built an angled defensive 
outwork, a coracha, which extended from the Alcazar 
to the river and ended in a strong twelve-sided 
bastion, the Golden Tower. The two lower storeys of 
this tower have been preserved, but the upper lantern 
has been rebuilt. The walls are constructed of rough 
stone and concrete. Like all the great Almohad bas- 
tions, the Golden Tower contains vaulted rooms, in 
this instance roofed with groined arches, alternately 
triangular and rectangular in plan and occupying 
three storeys. The arched windows which give light 
to these rooms are ornamented on the outer side with 
blind arcades bordered with ceramics. 

The Golden Tower greatly strengthened the 
defence of the Guadalquivir bank. Between this and 
another bastion built on the left bank, it was possible 
to fasten a chain, to bar the river. 

b). The Alcazar. Like all large towns in al-Andalus, 
Seville had its citadel, the Alcazar, the residence of 
the sovereign or governor. Its rectangular towers, 
ornamented with a double band in relief at the top, 
led to the belief that this fortification was the work of 
the Almohads. But recent restoration work of the 
west face has revealed that, beneath their outer 
covering, the curtain wall and towers were built of 
cut stone, following the characteristic technique of 
the 3rd/oth century. In its oldest form, the Alcazar 
thus dates back to the construction works ordered by 
‘Abd al-Rahmàn II. In the 4th/roth century, an 
alteration was made with a gate in this rampart, with 
a handsome facade of cut stone. The Almohads must 
have contented themselves with restoring the whole 
Structure and repairing the upper part of the towers. 

2). Palaces.—Of the Muslim palaces contained 
in the Alcazar, and particularly the one adorned by 
the ‘Abbadids, nothing remains from before the 6th/ 
12th century. From the Almohads’ buildings there 
only survive one section of the arches and interlaced 
lattice-work panels which surrounded the Patio de 
Yeso, and a ribbed vault in the Patio de Banderas. 
All the rest of the Alcazar was rebuilt and altered in 
the Christian period: today, as a whole, it represents 
a great monument of mudéjar art. However, in the 
Hall of the Ambassadors, the triple semicircular 
horseshoe-shaped archway, under a large arch of the 
same form, may represent an architectural arrange- 
ment dating from the caliphal period. 

3). Mosques.—a). The first chief mosque. Al- 
though all that survives is a section of the minaret, 
which now forms the base of the clock-tower in the 
old collegiate church of S. Salvador, we are fairly 
well informed regarding the first chief mosque in 
Seville. The foundation inscription which was carved 
on a pillar has been discovered; the mosque was 
built in 244/829 under the direction of the kad? of the 
town, Ibn *Adabbàs. With a width of 48.5 metres, it 
contained eleven aisles, at right angles to the wall of 
the kibla. Arches of brick-work rested on stone pillars. 
In 471/1079, the upper part of the minaret was 
repaired by al-Mu‘tamid. 

Despite its handsome size, the mosque has become 
too small. In another quarter of the town, near the 
Alcazar, the second Almohad caliph, Abii Ya‘kib 
Yüsuf, had a new sanctuary built. Nevertheless, in 
592/1195 his son Abi Yüsuf Yaf'küb ordered the 
restoration of the former chief mosque which, at the 
reconquest, was transferred into a church. In 797/ 
1395, an earthquake undermined the top of the 
tower. Shortly afterwards, a bell-tower of cut stone 
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was erected, and this still forms the second section 
of the present bell-tower. The mosque underwent 
various alterations and was demolished in 1671. 

The base of the minaret—the oldest Muslim 
building in Spain, after the mosque of ‘Abd al-Rah- 
màn I at Córdoba— measures 5.8 m. in width. It is 
built of rough stone, of large size. In the interior, a 
spiral staircase mounts round a cylindrical central 
shaft. This arrangement, unknown in the Muslim 
East, occurs again in two ancient minarets in Córdo- 
ba. This peculiarly Andalusian feature is perhaps of 
Roman origin. 

b) The Almohad chief mosque. The Almohad 
caliph Abi Yisuf Ya‘kib wished to endow his 
favourite town with an immense and beautiful chief 
mosque. The oratory and the sakn would appear to 
have been built during this sovereign’s long visit to 
Andalusia, from 566 to 571/1171-6. It was a large 
building, measuring approximately 150 m. by 100 m. 
The prayer court had 17 aisles, in the shape of a T, 
and probably there were 5 domes in the bay along the 
wall of the kibla. In length, there were 14 bays. In its 
plan, it conformed with the earliest Almohad mos- 
ques, though the dimensions were increased. 

The sahn, which extended for a distance of eight 
bays, has been preserved in part. It was surrounded 
by lofty arcades of brick-work. Rectangular buttres- 
ses occurred at intervals along the outside walls, their 
summits crowned with toothed merlons, as in the 
great mosque of Cérdoba. Two of the doorways of this 
sahn have survived, the Puerta del Perdón, in the 
main axis of the building, and the Puerta de Oriente, 
on one side of the courtyard. 

Although nothing now survives from one of the 
most immense prayer courts built by the Muslim 
West, the minaret of this Almohad chief mosque, 
now known as the Giralda, still dominates the town. 
This minaret was started in 551/1156 by the overseer 
Ahmad b. Baso, who built the foundations and the 
base of the tower with cut stone which had been used 
before. The death of the caliph for a time suspended 
work, which was resumed on the orders of Abia 
Yüsuf Ya*küb al-Mansür by the architect ‘Ali of 
Gomara, The dja?mür, the work of Abü Layth al- 
Sikilli, was erected in 589/1198. 

This great Almohad minaret, second only to the 
Kutübiyya of Marrákush, measures 16.1 m. in width, 
while the height of the tower is 50.85 m. It was built 
of brick; around a central block, occupied by seven 
rooms placed one above the other, a ramp—not a 
Staircase—mounted at a gentle angle, giving access 
to the upper part of the tower. The lantern was 
remodelled and surrounded by a gallery for the bells, 
between 1520 and 1568. Each of the faces of the tower 
is divided vertically into three sections. In the centre, 
panels of blind arcades with floral spandrels frame 
the twin apertures which give light to the ramp. On 
each side, the wall, which is left plain at its base, is 
decorated for two storeys with a mesh design in brick- 
work. All this ornamentation is of great richness and 
rare subtlety of design. 

Reminders of Marrakush, more distant echoes of 
Cérdoba, the natural richness and the light colour of 
Seville—these were the features that were noted in 
the Almohad chief mosque. Today, the minaret still 
bears witness to Seville as a great centre of art, 
second only to Córdoba. 

4). Mudéjar art in Seville. Further testimony, 
indirect but convincing, is provided by mudéjar art 
in Seville. The churches erected in the town until 
the end of the 15th century largely employed Muslim 
forms and techniques. They were almost always built 
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of brick; the doorways are in the form of large pro- 
jecting blocks, often decorated with Muslim motifs, 
and the naves are roofed with artesenados. In design 
and form, their bell-towers are so close to minarets 
that it has sometimes been thought that they dated 
back to the Muslim period. Their panels of blind 
arcades and their floral decoration reproduce, in a 
simpler style, the motifs of the Giralda. 

The palaces of the Alcazar are almost mudéjar: 
but with the local traditions is also mingled the in- 
fluence of the art of Granada. It is in the mudéjar 
churches and in the Giralda that the richness of the 
tradition of Seville is best appreciated. 

Bibliography: H. Terrasse, L’art hispano 

mauresque des origines au XIII* siócle, Paris 1932; 

L. Torres Balbás, Arie almohade, arte nazari, arte 

mudéjar, in Ars Hispaniae, iv, Madrid 1949; idem, 

La primitiva mezquita de Sevilla, in al-And., 1946, 

425-39; idem, El arte de al-Andalus bajo los Almo- 

rávides, in al-And., 1952, 403-23; H. Terrasse, La 

grande mosquée almohade de Séville, in Mémorial 

Henri Basset, 1928, 249-66; L. Torres Balbás, 

Reproducciones de la Giralda anteriores a su reforma 

en el siglo XVI, in al-And., 1941, 216-29; idem, La 

Torre del Oro en Sevilla, in al-And., 1934, 272-3. 

(H. TERRASSE) 

ISHIK-AKASI, Safawid administrative term 
""usher", The ishik-ákásis were minor court officials 
who operated in two different branches of the admin- 
istrative system, namely, the diwán [g.v.] and the 
haram [q.v.]. The officers in charge of the two sections 
were known as ishik-akast-bashi-yi diwan-i a‘la, and 
ishik-akasi-bashi-yi haram respectively. Both of- 
ficers had categories of officials other than ishik- 
akdasis under their command. There was a great dif- 
ference between the status and power of these two 
Officers: 

(1) ishik-ükási-büshi-yi diwan-i a‘la, This officer, 
called by Kaempfer supremus aulae Mareschallus, is 
not listed among the officers of the early Safawid 
state. The office is first recorded (985/1577-8) during 
the reign of Isma%l II (Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
T@Prikh-i ‘A lam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, i, 163), and from then 
on is mentioned frequently in the sources. The holder 
of this office was usually a kizilbash amir. During the 
time of ‘Abbas I (996/1588—-1038/1629), when the 
composition of the central administration was 
changed, the isktk-dkast-bdshi-yi diwan-i a‘la was 
elevated to be one of the six principal officers of 
state, and consequently became a member of the 
supreme council of amirs (diwán; djànki). Under 
“Abbas II (1052/1642—1077/1666), he was a powerful 
official indeed, and, although his position declined 
thereafter and his duties became largely ceremonial, 
he is still listed by the Tadhkirat al-mulük (p. 47), 
written ca. 1138/1726, among the high-ranking (‘ali- 
dah) amirs. 

(2) ishik-áhási-bàshi-yi haram. An officer of lesser 
rank, who was in charge of that category of officials 
known as mukarrab al-hadrat, that is to say, those 
officials whose duties lay at the entrance to, or outside 
the karam. 

Bibliography: Tadhkirat al-mulük, translated 

and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1943, 

index, s.tv., and passim. (R. M. Savory) 

‘ISHK (a.), love—passion. Although non- 
kur?ànic, this word attained a considerable impor- 
tance in Arabic literature in the broad sense. In 
analysing it, we come to recognize the conditions in 
which Arabic-Islamic sensibility and thought evolved. 
As al-Daylami says (*Aff, $8 5, 87 f£), all kinds of 
minds have their opinions (makalat) on love (makab- 
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ba) and on ‘“ishk, which is its most dynamic form. 
Desert Arabs, men of letters, great intellectuals 
(al-fudala’), theologians, sages, mystics, etc., have all 
made statements on the causes, the manifestations, 
the degrees and the aims of love. One of the earliest 
attempts to define ‘ishk is the Risdla fi ’l-‘ishk of al- 
Djahiz (rz Risdla, 161-9; Rasa@il, ed. Sandübi, 266- 
75), and the question so preoccupied men’s minds that 
a discussion on this theme had already been held in 
the presence of Yahya b. Khálid al-Barmaki; thirteen 
representatives of various religious tendencies, one 
of them a móbadh, took part, according to al-Mas'üdi, 
who produces their definitions in the Murtdj (vi, 
368-86), giving in addition quotations from Galen, 
Hippocrates and others; al-Daylami repeats some of 
them. 

In its most general acceptation, ‘ishk describes the 
irresistible desire (skawk, tashawwuk) to obtain pos- 
session of a loved object or being (ma‘shuk). It 
betrays, therefore, in one who experiences it (the 
‘ashtk), a deficiency, a want, which he must supply 
at any cost in order to reach perfection (kamál). 
That is why it admits of hierarchical degrees (mará- 
tib), like the perfections aspired to by the soul and the 
body. Its apparently multiple motivations, however, 
all come down to one ideality, or consistency of 
meaning (»a*1á), which haunts all beings more or 
less insistently and clearly: it is the aspiration (tawa- 
kan) towards the Beauty (al-husn) which God mani- 
fested in the world when He created Adam in His 
own likeness (SAff, $8 18, 24). Because of this, the 
eyes and the ears are the noble organs, since they 
perceive the supports of the beautiful (al-hasan): a 
face, a head of hair, a heavenly landscape, melodious 
sounds, etc. If one adds, as the Greeks taught, that 
Beauty, Good (kkayr) and Truth (al-khakk) go back to 
one índissoluble Unity (waAda), all of the complexity 
of the convergences, interferences, and contamina- 
tions arising in the concept of “ishk will be perceived. 
In the classical authors, from al-Daylami to Lisàn al- 
Din b. al-Khatib, three main lines of development 
may be discerned. In ascending order, they are: 1) 
natural love (mahabba tabi‘iyya), 2) intellectual 
(Sakliyya) love, and 3) divine (ilahiyya) love. 

All natural beings (mawdjudat) are moved by the 
desire to raise themselves to the degree of existence 
immediately above them. This dynamism, which runs 
through the whole of the universe, is the universal 
“ishk (Miskawayh, Tahdhib, 64 ff.). Between human 
beings, affection (mawadda) grows into passion-love 
(Sishk), the most searching and realistic analysis of 
which is the Tawk al-hamáma of Ibn Hazm [q.v.]. It 
gives rise to psycho-physiological states, which are 
described with the aid of clichés used especially in 
poetry (cf. sabdba, ‘aldka, kalaf, shaghaf, sha‘af, 
tatayyum, tatabbul, wala‘, gharam, huyadm, walah, 
tadalluh, ...). Purified of all carnal demands, this 
passion is sublimated into an attitude of adoration 
which provokes a mental imbalance (ikAtilát). It is a 
state of spiritual servitude to an idealised female 
figure, upon which the “courtly” sentiments of a soul 
in ebullition (ghalaydn) crystallize. The literary for- 
malization of these sentiments in ‘Iraki circles in the 
2nd/8th-3rd/oth centuries went so far that it is 
difficult to determine the differing roles, in their 
development, of social custom, an oppressive ethical 
system, and the basic impulse towards the beautiful. 

With the falásifa, “iskk became intellectualised. It 
became the spontaneous, lucid, and methodical 
stretching out towards supreme happiness (al-sa‘@da 
al-kuswa), which, for the intellect freed from the 
illusions of knowledge transmitted through the 


senses, takes on the meaning of the pure good (al- 
khayr al-mahd). The more the wise man advances in 
his passionate quest for the one True One (al-wahid 
al-hakk), the more he feels growing within him the 
ineffable joy (ibtiha@dj), the absolute pleasure (al- 
ladhdha al-mufjlaka), which are secured through the 
contemplation (musk@hada) of the perfection and 
beauty of the necessary Being (wadjib al-wudjid). 

With the Sifis the amorous ardour of “ishk, in spite 
of some resistance, becomes a part of the life of faith 
as a natural development of the measured affection 
(mahabba) mentioned in the Kur?àn (III, 31, XX, 39, 
etc.). The substitution of ‘ishk for makabba to des- 
cribe the ‘essential Desire” for God and the love of 
God as an essential attribute, which fills the heart of 
the mystic, seems to have been due to al-Halladj (al- 
Daylami, ‘Aff, §§ 163-5). Love is no longer merely an 
expression of gratitude for the blessings of God; it is 
no longer content with rigorous ascetism and metic- 
ulous ritual observance. It becomes an absolute 
necessity, entailing neither enjoyment nor allevia- 
tion, but intensifying as the reciprocity of perspec- 
tives between the lover and the Loved comes into 
effect. This evolution of the pair *ishk/mahabba is not 
without echoes of that erós/agap?, but in Islam the 
relationship between the two ideas is complicated by 
the concurrent development of the “courtly” and 
mystical tendencies. When contact with Greek texts 
came to an end, there was a return to a legalistic 
conception of love in the works of, for example, al- 
Ghazali or Ibn Taymiyya, or to the exaltation of a 
perfect and pure Idea in, for example, al-Suhrawardi 
or even Ibn ‘Arabi. Whatever the differences of 
opinion about its content, ‘ishk is one of the charac- 
teristics of mediaeval self awareness, obsessed with 
the quest for the eternal, the transcendant and the 
sacred. 

Bibliography: Washsha?, Muwashsha, 59 ff.; 
Muhammad b. Dawid, Kitab al-Zahra, ed. Nykl; 
Daylami, Kitab ‘Aff al-alif al-ma lif ‘ala ’l-lam al- 
ma'[uf, ed. J. C. Vadet, Cairo 1962; Miskawayh, 
Tahdhib al-akhlák, ed. C. Zurayk, Beirut 1967, Fr. 
tr. M. Arkoun, Traité d'éthique, Damascus 1969; 
Ibn Sinà, Risála fi 'l-“Ishk, ed. Mehren in Traités 
mystiques, fasc. 3, Leiden 1894; Ibn al-Djawzi, Sayd 
al-Khatir, 105-7; Ibn al-Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 
Rawdat al- Muhibbin, ed. Ahmad *Ubayd; Lisàn al- 
Din Ibn al-Khatib, Rawdat al-tafrif bi 'l-hubb al- 
sharif, ed. Ahmad ‘Ata?, Cairo 1968; L. Massignon, 
Interférences philosophiques et percées métaphysi- 
ques dans la mystique hallagienne: notion de 
LI “essentiel Désir”, in Opera minora, ii, 226-53; 
H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955; J. C. 
Vadet, L'esprit courtois en Orient dans les cing pre- 
miers sidcles de l'Hégire, Paris 1968. 

(M. ARKOUN) 

ISHKASHIM [see BADAKHSHAN]. 

ISHKODRA [see Supplement}. 

ISHRAK, the name given to illuminative 
Wisdom, advocated by Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi 
(d. 587/1191) who himself indicated its sources (cf. 
table). By “sources” should be understood not so 
much the historical origins of his ideas as the spring- 
ing forth of a Wisdom which, in the field of mys- 
ticism, has inspired lines of initiates comparable 
with the initiatory isnads of the Sifis, though without 
the explicit granting of any “delegation” by the Mas- 
ters to the disciples. However that may be, one can 
discern Western, Greek elements, as well as Eastern 
elements deriving from the traditions of classical 
Persia and ancient Egypt. As a result of this obser- 
vation, H. Corbin has been enabled to resolve a 
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problem: we know that Ibn Sind had conceived the 
project of an “Eastern” philosophy, a very incomplete 
testimony to which has survived in his book on the 
“Logic of the Easterners” (Mantik al-Mashrikiyyin), 
and that Fakhr al-Din al-RazI had written the 
Mabàáhith al-Mashrikiyya. Some read this as mushrik 
and thought that it was concerned with an illumina- 
tive philosophy. Nallino has criticised this reading and 
shown that it was necessary to make a distinction 
between a Western philosophy and an Eastern philos- 
ophy. Neoplatonism was already charged with 
Eastern ideas, in contrast with pure Aristotelianism 
which was far more attached to rationalism. H. Cor- 
bin admits this criticism, but gives it a quite different 
interpretation. If this philosophy is ‘Eastern’, this 
is so not merely because it is that of the peoples of 
the East, but primarily because it regards Being and 
Knowledge as irradiations of the Pure Light which 
rises in the East. “One may say that it is a question 
of a Knowledge which is Eastern because it is to the 
East of thought”. There is thus a close link between 
illumination (ishrak) and Eastern Wisdom (Hikma 
mashrikiyya). Here is a clear indication of the value 
of éshrák: it is not reduced to the general notion of 
illumination which confers upon the spirit a Truth 
inaccessible to the abstract concepts of reason; it is, 
more fundamentally, a delight in the source of all 
light, whence proceed all beings and all authentic 
knowledge. - 

It is through Plato that one can best approach this 
philosophy which, by its nature, eludes any didactical 
exposition. In the Republic, the Good is presented 
under the symbol of the Sun, without which nothing 
which is would exist. This source of all being and all 
thought is &réxetva tfj; obolac beyond the essence, 
beyond the Ideas themselves. To it, man should turn 
65v 82» cf] qox T, with his entire soul. It seems that 
the Wisdom of £skrák is a meditation upon these two 
propositions. Being, in the sense of existence, is 
there presented in effect as the source of all reality. 
If it is not conceptualisable, and if it is not reduced 
to a purely equivocal denomination, as Aristotle saw 
clearly, it does not thereby follow that the solution 
necessarily lies in an analogical theory which would 
make substance the first analogue of being. To recog- 
nise that rational expressions cannot encircle exis- 
tence, that one cannot define it as a concept, is not 
to imply that it can be grasped only when it is engaged 
in relations with the different categories of beings 
(in an analogy of proportionality), and that it is de- 
void of a for-self and an in-self. This is to recognise 
that there is a knowledge superior to reason, set 
apart from all the activities of definition and reason- 
ing. It is here that the symbol of light comes into 
the question. On the physical plane, what is more 
universally present than light? But what is more 
indefinable, since in light all is clarity, and efful- 
gence, without any shadow to trace recognisable con- 
tours upon it? Thus one is led to think of existence 
as a spiritual light, the Light of Light from which, 
by irradiation, emanate the Anwar kahira, the ‘‘vic- 
torious" or ''archangelical" lights. This rendering 
is by H. Corbin, who writes: “By this epiphany, the 
whole hierarchy of the Anwar kahira, from degree 
to degree, illumines the presence of each lower de- 
gree”. Authentic Knowledge too renders its object 
present while illuminating it, after being itself re- 
vealed, when every material veil has fallen away, as 
a Light-being. There is here an "illumination of 
presence" (ishrdk hudüri) which makes a clear dis- 
tinction between knowledge by representation of the 
object (film suri) and unitive knowledge (ittisali) of 


intuitive experiences vision (skuhddi), that is to say 
“iim hudüri. In this connection, one thinks of the 
part played by Existenzerhellung in the philosophy of 
Karl Jaspers, and of the very current ideal of know- 
ledge through engagement experienced not merely 
by dry reason alone, but by “the entire soul”. 
It is the Spirit (räk), the Angel Gabriel, which illu- 
mines- while dissipating the insoluble antinomies of 
reason which Suhrawardi, in his Hikmat al-ishrak, 
is pleased to develop while criticising the Peripatetics, 
in a condensed style which recalls the opening of 
the Parmenid. Thus rational knowledge is not a 
preparation for illuminative knowledge, although 
negatively it can convey through teaching that the 
insoluble difficulties which it contains within itself 
melt away in ishrak: the problems raised by con- 
ceptual thought remain ceaselessly and indefinitely 
(tasalsul) without ever finding a solution, or fall 
hopelessly into a vicious circle (dawr). But man 
cannot by himself emerge from this inextricable 
situation: he must have a revelation, a call, for “the 
Spirit proceeds from the Command of my Lord" 
(Kur?àn, XVII, 85). 

Such seems to be the fundamental intuition of 
ishrák. An exposition of the details of this Wisdom 
would be tantamount to an exposition of the details of 
Suhrawardi’s thinking. The play of Light and shadow, 
the conception of barzakh (screen, separation, which 
is utter darkness), the modes of procedure, the pro- 
duction of the world, all these together form a whole 
which can be expounded, as by Suhrawardi himself, 
in the terminology of the Plotinian or Avicennian 
philosophy of emanation, Intellects and spheres. But 
in that there is merely a barren, discursive expres- 
sion which remains divorced from Reality and which 
only becomes valid if it is gathered up into a higher 
unitive vision which makes it *cohere", when the 
‘aki is assumed by the Spirit, in which it receives 
the sakina, "the placing in the direct presence on the 
threshold of the transcendental Being" (H. Corbin). 

(R. ARNALDEZ) 

ISHRAKIYYON, adepts of illuminative 
Wisdom. The question arises whether this term can 
be applied to the representatives of the spiritual 
family to which Suhrawardi belonged, who preceded 
him in time. If that were so, the ‘‘Hermetists’’, the 
“Sethists” who, from the 4th century in Egypt, saw 
in Seth (Shith) the first uriya (from the Hebrew ór 
= light), the sages of Persia, disciples of Zarathustra, 
and the Manichaeans would already be ishrakiyytin. 
H. Corbin has recorded a text of Ibn Wahshiyya, re- 
lating to Hermes-Thoth of ancient Egypt, in which 
the word figures. The discovery is interesting, but 
it must be seen in the context of the author’s pre- 
occupation with alchemy. Here is a summary of the 
whole of this text:—the successors of Hermes form 
four groups; the first two, direct descendants of 
Hermes and his brother, have not mixed with any 
strangers and have preserved the pure secret doctrine 
so well that no one apart from themselves knows it. 
The third is that of the scns of the sister of Hermes; 
they have had contacts with strangers, and certain 
men are familiar with their isfila@ha? and can inter- 
pret their symbols (wa-fakka rumtüzahum). Finally, 
the fourth group is composed of strangers who have 
mingled with the Harámisa. To these last two groups, 
Ibn Wahshiyya gives respectively the names ishra- 
kiyyūn (and ishrákiyya) and mashaiyya (Peripate- 
tics). These are the only ones to have come down to 
us. It seems that all that can be deduced from this 
text is that, in alchemical circles in the 4th/roth 
century, emphasis was” placed upon a hermetic 
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tradition whose holders, while not claiming to have 
a perfect knowledge of the Great Work, had received 
some illumination which had placed their works 
above those of the Peripatetics, ‘worshippers of the 
astral forms", says the text. It therefore seems doubt- 
ful if Suhrawardi can be placed among the ishrakiy- 
yün of Ibn Wahshiyya. Moreover, the faldsifa for 
their part had spoken of the irradiation of light and 
illumination. But in its technical sense, the term 
tshraki can be applied with exactness only to the 
Master of ishr@k and his spiritual posterity. How- 
ever numerous the sources upon which he has 
drawn materially, his conception of :ishrák is so 
personal that it seems it was first illustrated in 
him by the fact that he received it directly from 
that being of light which, for each man, constitutes 
his “Perfect Nature”. 

In addition, some thinkers may have undergone 
Suhrawardian influences, although one cannot proper- 
ly speaking rank them as ishrákiyyün. Thus, in Ibn 
‘Arabi, illumination seems to be reduced, as in Plo- 
tinus, to the symbol of the mode of procession of the 
beings forming the khalk, while the theory itself 
of Being is markedly dialectical. Taisi was able to 
take inspiration from Suhrawardi to interpret Ibn 
Sina, though without thereby being iskraki. To sum 
up, H. Corbin writes very justly: “It remains to 
discover the influence which the theories of ishrak 
exerted for example on Nasir al-Din Tasi, Ibn ‘Arabi 
and the Iranian Shi‘i commentators on the last- 
named writer". 

On the other hand, the terin ishrákiyy&n will be 
applied without hesitation to all Suhrawardi’s Iranian 
followers, whose numbers were very great until the 
18th century and who still exist in Iran today. Two 
great names are outstanding, Shams al-Din al-Shah- 
razüri (d. 1243) who, in his History of the Philo- 
sophers, gave the biography of his Master, commented 
on two of his treatises and wrote a personal work, and 
Mollā Sadrā Shīrāzī (d. 1840) who stated: "I have 
followed the doctrine of iskrak of Suhrawardi, until 
God made me see its foundations clearly". It will 
be understood from these words that his fidelity to 
the shaykh did not prevent him from writing a most 
original work. 
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ISHTIB (Stir), a town situated to the south-east 
of Skopje, in Macedonia, Yugoslavia. In antiquity, 
it was an important town in Paeonia, on the Roman 
road from Serdica to the Danube, known as Astibo; 
by the Byzantines it was called Stipion, by the 
southern Slavs Stip and by the Turks Ishtip. In the 
14th century it was a fortress and district in the 
principality of Constantine Dejanovitch (Draga$), in 
northern Macedonia (between the Vardar and the 
Strouma). After the battle of Cirmen (1371), the prin- 
cipality became tributary to the Ottomans. On the 
death of Constantine in 1394, at the side of the Turks 
at the battle of Rovine, the principality became a 
sandjak (Kostand-ili = Kiistendil). In the oth/15th 
century it was the centre of a viláyet, in the 1oth/16th 
the centre of a kaz2á, attached to the kháss of the 
sanjakbey and administered by his voivoda. In Štip 
and its environs, Turkish colonization was not very 
extensive. Some yürüks of the ‘‘ovée pole’”’ group were 
established there—81 odjaks in the kaéd of Stip in 
1566. The population was principally Christian. In 
1489-91 the non-Muslim families in the kadd of Stip 
and Novkerié numbered 8,434. In the r1th/17th cen- 
tury there were 24 Muslim mahalles in the town. 
Traces of islamization were insignificant. 

A centre of commerce and craft-work, the town 
was famous for the manufacture of penknives and 
knives. Sheep-rearing was highly developed in the 
region, while in the town artisans devoted themselves 
to the preparation of the wool and to dairy and meat 
products. In the market there were local traders, as 
well as Jewish merchants and others from Dubrovnik. 
According to Evhya Celebi, there were 450 shops in 
the carshi. The town’s trading and craftwork activity 
was also served by a bezestéan, caravanserai and 
seven inns (khans). 

The town had acquired a Muslim appearance owing 
to the public buildings—the numerous mosques, 
among them that of Sultan Murad (Fethiyye), the 
former Christian church of the Archangel Michael, 
transforined into a mosque, as was the case with the 
church of St. Elias; two public baths, and, in the 
trth/r7th century, a palace belonging to a local 
Turkish dignitary. There were also some Christian 
churches; Stip formed part of the diocese of the 
bishopric of Kolassia. In the 19th century the town 
was attached to the Bulgarian eparchy of Küstendil. 

During the war of 1683-99, Austrian troops reached 
Stip. In the r9th century, Amy Boué found Štip to be 
a flourishing centre of commerce and craft-work, 
with 15-20,000 Turks and Bulgarians and a Jewish 
community. In about 1894 the population of Štip in- 
cluded 10,900 Bulgarians, 8,700 Turks, 800 Jews 
and 500 gypsies—in all, 20,900. 
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ISHTIKAK, a technical term in Arabic 

grammar, translated approximately as “et ymolo- 
gy”; shakka 'l-shay? “he split the thing’, isktakka 
*l-shay? “he took the skikk, half of the [split] thing” 
(Lane, Lex., 1577a): isktikāk, inf. of ishktakka, in 
the technical sense of etymology, derives from the 
first sense, a word being thought of, so to speak, 
as split open so that the musktakk, the derivative 
that it contains, may be extracted. Isktikāk in its 
general sense, in fact, signifies: az‘ lafz min akhar, 
"taking one word from another", under certain de- 
fined conditions (al-Djurdjànt, Ta*rifát, 17). 

Many ancient authors wrote special studies of 
tshtikak; al-Suyiti (Muzhir®, i, 351, 1. 4-6) lists 
twelve: al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi (d. 170/786), Kutrub 
(d. 206/821), al-Asmai (d. 216/831), al-Akhfash 
(d. 215/830), Abü Nasr al-Bàhili (d. 231/846), al- 
Mubarrad (d. 285/898), al-Zadidjàdi (d. 310/922), 
Ibn al-Sarrádj (d. 316/929), Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933), 
Ibn al-Nahbàs (d. 338/949), Ibn Khàlawayh (d. 370/ 
980), al-Rummáni (d. 384/994). Since all these 
studies are lost, except that of Ibn Durayd (but 
which only contains examples of ishtikak), we are 
obliged to have recourse to the data that are given 
in passing in various works: a chapter of the Mushir® 
of al -Suyüti (i, 345-54), quoting Ibn Dihya (d. 
633/1236); the preamble of Ibn Diinni to al-Munsif 
Sharh Kitab al-Tasrif li’l-Madzini (i, 3-4), the Khatima 
of the editors (Cairo 1373/1954, iii, 278-9); also the 
definitions of al-Djurdjani (Ta‘vifat, 17) and the 
account in the Dict. of Technical Terms (i, 766-70). 

Tshtikak : “etymology” ; it must, however, be under- 
stood how the Arab grammarians practised this ety- 
mology. According to Ibn Djinni, éasrif occupies a 
position intermediate between lugha and nakw 
(yatadjadhabanith,“they tear it between them’’). There 
is considerable affinity (nasab karib) and connexion 
(ittisál shadid) between ishtikak and taşrīf, but 
fshtikák has more to do with lugha (ak‘ad fi ’l-lugha 
min al-tasrif, Munsif, i, 3, line 17-4, line 10). Lugha is 
concerned with vocabulary itself; nahw deals with 
ffráb: it studies the variations of the harakát at the 
end of the words of the Iugha and the morphological 
formations of the tasrif (as inacc. of the verb), in 
terms of the different *awàmil (things governing) 
[see 1‘RAB]. Tasrif analyses the great number of 
forms (called wasn, pl. awsan, or bind, pl. abniya, 
or sigha, pl. siyagh) found in the words of the lugha 
and in the morphological formations mentioned 
above. Ishtikak deals with the same material as 
tasrif, but considers it from the point of view of its 
origin: wkhidha min... “it is taken from...” is the 
information that it gives. 

To understand the great affinity and connexion 


that Ibn Djinni saw between ishitkak and tasrif, it is 
necessary first to be introduced to tasrif. Tasrif was 
practised in two ways. The first, that of Sibawayhi 
and the ancients, was concerned only with mas@ il 
al-tamrin “training questions”, and its object was 
al-riyáda wa'l-tadarrub “practice and habituation’. 
An imaginary word was formed on the pattern of an 
existing Arabic word, and the peculiarities of the 
form (bind?) of the existing word were exactly re- 
produced in the imaginary word; see Sibawayhi, title 
of ch. 511 (ii, 343) and ch. 557 (ii, 436-42). In order 
to carry out this operation it was necessary to 
know the morphological data, set out, interspersed 
with nahw, in the Kitab. The exercises in question 
were a means of remembering these and making 
oneself familiar with them. 

The second method thought of tasrif as a discipline 
to be studied in its own right and made an indepen- 
dent science of it; this is done in the K. al-Tasrif of 
al-Mazini (d. 247/861). This tasrif takes as its object 
existing Arabic words and studies their forms. 
It regroups the necessary data in this way; Ibn 
Djinnt, in the Mukhtasar al-tasrif al-muliki (ed. G. 
Hoberg, 8, l. 9-10), systematizes them according to 
the following divisions: ziyáda, badal, hadhf, taghyir 
bi-haraka aw sukün, iddighám [see TASRIF]. 

The affinity and connexion of ishtikak 
with tasrif. We have seen above that Ibn Dijinni 
asserts that there is a great affinity and connexion 
between ishtihàk and tasrif. The method that he 
adopts to demonstrate the functioning of ishttk@k with 
respect to tasrif is instructive here; lbn Djinni con- 
siders then tasrif as did Sibawayhi and the ancients, 
working with imaginary words, and he uses for this 
conception of isktikak exactly the same examples 
as for the account of tasrif (see Munsif, editors, iii, 
278, |. 15-279). In tasrif, the object of these examples 
is to demonstrate the accidents that occur to hurif 
al-ugil (the radical consonants) in roder to constitute 
the forms: ziyáda, badal, etc. In isktikāk, the object 
of these examples is to show how a form is taken 
from another and they presuppose a knowledge 
(and a use) of the accidents referred to and the 
processes of tasrif. In these circumstances, Ibn 
Djinni takes as his starting point the masdar, the 
origin of the verb, darb, and he lists all that can 
be taken and formed from this masdar: madi (daraba), 
mudári* (yadribu), active participle (dàrib), etc. 
This is a good illustration of the affinity and the 
connexion that Ibn Djinni sees between isktikak and 
lasrif. Ishtikák, however, is less general then /asrif 
(see below). 

Ishtikák and Iugha. Ibn Diinni says, besides, 
that ishtikak is based more than éasrif on lugha. 
A chapter of the Muktadab of. al-Mubarrad (Cairo 
1386, iii, 185) helps us to understand this; al-Mubar- 
rad distinguishes first of all the nouns (asma?) that 
are ghayr (non-) muskiakk, such as kadjar “stone”, 
djabal “mountain’’. I shtikak is silent concerning these, 
for no original form is found from which their form 
can be taken; they are simply common nouns (asmá? 
al-adjnas). As far as the Tasrif is concerned, it places 
them in the form fa‘al; tasrif is thus seen to be more 
general than ishtikak, as the Arab grammarians state 
(e.g., Ibn Dihya, Muzhir®, i, 351, 1, 1); al-Mubarrad 
then gives the mushtakk nouns that are na‘t (qualify- 
ing); these are adjectives that are connected with a 
verb where their meaning is found again: saghir 
"small" with saghura, djahil "ignorant" with 
djahila, ahmak “stupid, foolish” with hamika; then 
the mushktakk nouns that are not used as na‘ (quali- 
fying); the examples given are proper names: 
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hanifa, mudar, ‘aylan. Their ishtikak varies according 
to the semantic links to be found between these 
nouns and others from the same root; hanifa is said 
simply to come from kanif (the word is explained), 
mudar from madara ’!-laban ‘the milk became sour” 
and ‘aylan from ‘ayla, the inf. of ‘ala ‘‘to be poor’, 
form fa‘lan. Thus ishtikak deals with vocabulary, 
seeking for the point of departure, the mushtakk 
minhu, while remaining, according to the rule, within 
one single root and its forms, whereas fasrif does 
not go beyond the word whose wazn it has to deter- 
mine.—Other examples of ishtikak are to be found 
in the indices to the Muktadab, iv, 149-50, in the 
discussion on the ishtikak of the ism and the verb 
taken from the masdar (Ibn al-Anbari K. al-Insaf, 
ed. Weil, disputed questions 1 and 28). Ibn Durayd 
devoted his K. al-ishtikak (ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 
1854) to the names of the Arab tribes (but without 
any preliminaries about methodology). 

The Arab grammarians practised ishtikak only for 
Arabic words; see Ibn al-Sarrádj's warning as re- 
ported by al-Djawaliki (K. al-Mu‘arrab, ed. Sachau, 
3, Ll. 10-4, l. 3) and al-Suyüti (Muzhir?, i, 351, l. 
7-9). This Arabic isktikāk introduces no historical 
perspective into the study of the language. The re- 
lations or origin that are detected form merely part 
of the revealed language and are given with it (cf. 
Dict. of Technical Terms, i, 766, 1. 15-6). The ex- 
plicative value of this ishttkak is meagre; first, de- 
pending exclusively as it does on the Arabic gram- 
matical system, it suffers from the deficiencies of 
this (e.g. the two disputed Questions mentioned 
above); then, the derivation of one term from another 
is stated merely when the conditions are satisfied. 
Thus al-Djurdjani gives the definition of ishtikak: naz‘ 
lafz min akhar bi-shart mundsabatihima ma'nan wa- 
tarkib®® wa-mughdyaratihima fi ’l-sigha (Ta‘rifat, 
17) “taking one word from another, on condition that 
they are related in sense and in composition [of the 
radical consonants] and that they differ in form". 
There is no concern to demonstrate the linguistic 
processes that legitimate this derivation; al-Mubarrad 
says that saghir comes from the verb saghura (see 
above), but how does this come about? The mind 
must be continuously alert to notice the cases in 
which this ishtikak gives acceptable information. 
It is particularly useful, too, by reason of the studies 
on vocabulary that it has involved, as in the K. 
al-ishtikak of Ibn Durayd. 

Ishtikak is called: a) al-saghiy ‘the small", when, 
for the tarkib of al-Djurdjani’s fore-going definition, 
the order of succession of the same radical consonants 
remains identical in the two terms; this is the nor- 
mal ishtikak. b) al-kabīr “the large”, when the ma‘na, 
the actual sense of the root, is preserved, but not 
the order of succession for the tarkib, ¢.g.,: djabadha 
{metathesis of djadhaba}, taken from the masdar: 
djadhb. c) al-akbar “the largest", when neither the 
actual sense of the root nor the order of succession 
are preserved. This ishttkak was invented by Ibn 
Djinni and set out in the Khasa?is (Cairo 1371/1952, 
i, 5-17 and Cairo 1374/1955, ii, 133-9); he considered 
all the relative positions of the three consonants of a 
root, e.g., for kwl: klw, wkl, wlk, Ikw, lwk, 
combinations existing in the language, with their 
special meanings, and he extracted from them a 
sense common to all: ai-khufuf wa-'l-haraka "haste 
and movement", The Arab world admired his force 
and ingenuity of mind but did not follow him in nor- 
mal studies of the language (see Ibn Dihya, Muzhir?, 
i, 347, 1. 4-348, 1. 2). 

Remarks: a) al-Djurdjàni sees al-ishtikak al-akbar 





in the case in which the identity of the radical con- 
sonants in the two terms is reduced to that of their 
makhradj, as with na‘aka, derived from the masdar: 
nahk (cf. Dict. of Techn. T., i, 767, 1. 6-8). b) For 
the difference between al-ishtikák al-saghir and 
al-*adl, see ibid. 767, 2 ff. 

Bibliography: in the text. ‘Abd Allah Amin, 
al-Ishtikák, Cairo 1376/1956, a personal study, 
in order to regroup under one concept of isktikak 
the three divisions that have been discussed, and 
also naht. This study is useful, too, by reason 
of its full documentation of the denominative verbs 
and naht. Fwad Hanna TJarazi, al-Ishtikak, 
Beirut 1968, application of ishtika@k to nouns and 
verbs, preceded by a criticism of the preceding and 
of the doctrines of the ancients. (H. FrrisCH) 
ISHTIKAK, rhetorical term [see TADJNIs]. 
ISHTIRAK (see TAwnRIYA]. 

ISHTIRAKIYYA, from íshtiràk, sharing, the 
modern Arabic term for socialism. The word seems 
to have been first used in this sense in 19th century 
Turkish, in the form ishhrák-i emwal, literally 
"sharing of property'', whence ishtirakdijl, a socialist, 
and ishtiradki, socialistic. In Turkish the term fell 
into disuse, and was replaced by Sosyalist. Adopted 
in Arabic, it soon gained universal currency in the 
Arab lands. (Ep.) 
The Ottoman Empire and Turkey: Among Turks 
interest in socialism began toward the end of the 
19th century, but it was only after the 1908 revolution 
that this cause could be openly advocated in the 
Ottoman Empire. The European, particularly the 
French, socialist movement served as the inspiration 
and model for socialist activity in Turkey. Always 
small-scale and élitist, socialist organizations were 
not able to play much role in their own right in the 
turbulent politics of the Young Turk era. The Otto- 
man Socialist Party (‘Othmanlt Sosyalist Firkast) 
set up by Hiiseyn Hilmi in 1910 was suspended 
after three months; it re-emerged for a year in mid- 
1912 during a momentary lull in governmental 
repression. Its Paris branch under Dr. Refik Nevzat 
operated more freely and conducted a virtually 
independent liaison with the Second International 
until France entered the First World War. 

More important than this organizational activity 
was the impact of socialist concepts on the Turkish 
nationalist movement that began to gather impetus 
after the 1908 revolution. Ziya Gókalp and his 
*"Turkist" followers had connexions with the active 
multicommunal socialist current in Salonika during 
the years before 1911. Thereafter in Istanbul Par- 
vus (Alexander Helphand) continued to indoctrinate 
the “Turkists” with socialist ideas, stressing anti- 
imperialism. Moreover, an acquaintance with 
Marxism was relatively common in both civil and 
military schools during the Young Turk era. Many 
nationalist leaders, including Mustafa Kemal {Atatiirk] 
himself, showed the influence of socialist doctrine. 

Turkey’s defeat in the First World War stimu- 
lated renewed efforts to organize socialist parties. 
In 1919 Hilmi revived his old organization under 
the name of the Turkish Socialist Party (Türkiye 
Sosyalist Firkasi), again with a Paris branch. This 
party was so successful in securing benefits for 
workers through strikes and demonstrations that in 
1921 its membership numbered close to 7,000, in- 
cluding a branch in Eskigehir. But as a result of 
internal conflicts, the party had all but vanished by 
the time of Hilmi's murder in November 1922. 

More lasting was the Turkish Worker and Peasant 
Socialist Party (Türkiye Ishéi ve Ciftti Sosyalist 
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Firkast) set up in September 1919 as the continuation 
of a similarly named organization formed by Turkish 
students in Germany. Initially this party had far 
more in common with French radical socialism than 
with Bolshevism, and it drew much of its inspiration 
from Henri Barbusse's Clarté movement. But with 
the end of the Allied occupation of Istanbul in 1923, 
it fell under the direct influence of Moscow. The 
party published a monthly theoretical journal (until 
March 1920, Kirtulush; from 1921 to 1925, A ydinltk), 
which soon became the rallying point for elements 
who were later to play a major role in Turkey’s 
ideological development. Dr. Sheffk Hiisnii [Deymer], 
a founding member of the Istanbul organization, 
was the acknowledged leader of the Turkish commu- 
nist movement until his death in 1959. In 1923 the 
Turkish Worker and Peasant Socialist Party leaders 
were tried on charges of treason, but were soon 
acquitted. After the Law for the Maintenance of 
Order (Takrir-i Sükün) was enacted in 1925, Atatürk 
closed Aydinlik and prosecuted a number of the 
party's leaders for carrying on subversive acti- 
vity. 

The Turkish Communist Party (Türkiye Komünist 
Partisi) proper emerged from several diverse sources: 
the communists clustered around the Turkish 
Worker and Peasant Socialist Party, the emigré 
movement of Mustafa Subhi in Russia, and the Peo- 
ples Communist Party of Turkey (Türkiye Khalk 
Ishtirákiyyün | Firkast), organized in Ankara in 
December 1920 by Nazim, the deputy for Tokat. Mus- 
tafa Subhi’s organization fell apart after his murder 
in January 1921 during his return to Anatolia. The 
Ankara communists from the first came into con- 
flict with Atatiirk, who had formed his own “‘Official’’ 
Communist Party in October 1920 in an effort to 
bring the burgeoning communist movement under 
his control. In February 1921 the People’s Cornmu- 
nist Party suspended its activity, though as a result 
of Soviet pressure it was permitted to revive. From 
March until October 1922 this party published the 
weekly Yeai Hayat, a periodical that became in- 
creasingly critical of the government. But with 
victory over the Greeks, Atatiirk no longer felt the 
need to tolerate this opposition, and in October 1922 
he suppressed the Ankara party. The remnants of 
this organization followed Subhi’s supporters in join- 
ing the Turkish Communist Party, that was apparent- 
lv organized clandestinely in Istanbul in the fall of 
1920 by Deymer and Sadreddin Djelàl [Antel]. This 
party was in contact with communists among the 
non-Turkish communities in Istanbul and sent re- 
presentatives to gatherings of the Third International 
in Moscow. It attempted to organize youth groups 
and trade unions, but without much success. Since 
its leaders were arrested or forced to flee abroad 
in 1925, it carried on only underground activity in- 
side Turkey. Deymer convened a party congress in 
Vienna in 1926; another seems to have been held 
in r933 somewhere outside Turkey. The party's 
main overt activities consist of publishing pronounce- 
ments in Soviet and other communist publications 
and since the mid-1950s in broadcasting its views 
over “Bizim Radyo” located in Eastern Europe. 

From 1932 to 1935 a group of former commu- 
nists made important contributions to Kemalist 
ideology through debate in the monthly Kadro, which 
sought to adapt Marxist ideas to serve Turkish na- 
tionalism. Even though the government closed Kadro 
in 1935 at the urging of more conservative Turkish 
nationalists, the ideas espoused by Kadro undergirded 
the famous “Six Arrows” of the Republican People’s 
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Party (Diumhiriyyet Khalk Firkast [q.v.]), which 
were enshrined in the constitution in 1937. 

With the relaxation of political restrictions after 
the Second World War came new efforts to form 
socialist and communist-oriented parties. The Turkish 
Socialist Worker and Peasant Party (Türkiye Sosya- 
list Emekçi ve Köylü Partisi) that Deymer set up 
in 1946 and the Turkish Socialist Party (Türkiye 
Sosyalist Partisi) of Esat Adil Mustacaplıoğlu were 
closed within the year by the government, however, 
on charges of promoting communism. In this atm- 
osphere of suspicion, even moderate socialists met a 
chilly reception; until the end of the Demokrat Parti 
[q.v.] regime in 1960 socialism was generally regarded 
as virtually illegal by the Turkish élite. 

The military revolt in 1960 stimulated ferment 
that gave socialism and communism new relevance. 
In the new constitution of 1961 a more favourable 
climate toward socialism was apparent. Also, for 
example, central planning by the government was 
ordained as the remedy for the excesses of the Demo- 
krat Parti era; labour unions received the right to 
strike. Under these circumstances, the periodical 
Yón, which began in December 1961, attracted much 
attention in intellectual circles with its increasingly 
anti-(Western)imperialist pronouncements in favour 
of state-directed development. Books and publica- 
tions on socialism flooded the market and were read 
especially by students, who were attracted by the 
emphasis on social justice. A Socialist Cultural Asso- 
ciation (Sosyalist Kültür Derneği) was formed in 
Ankara in 1963 to propagate these views. 

This activity saw the emergence on the political 
scene in February 1961 of the Turkish Labour Party 
(Türkiye İşçi Partisi) as the culmination of efforts 
in train even before the 1960 military revolt. When 
the small group of labour officials who dominated 
this organization were unable to arouse enough popu- 
lar support to qualify to take part in the 1961 
elections, they sought the co-operation of some promi- 
nent leftist intellectuals. In 1962 Mehmet Ali Aybar 
became President General of the party. By 1965 the 
Turkish Labour Party was able to run candidates 
in sr provinces and received some 276,000 votes, 
electing 15 deputies to the lower house that year. 
While the party increased somewhat its percentage 
of the vote cast in the senatorial elections in 24 pro- 
vinces in June 1968, it failed to elect a single senator. 

The Turkish Labour Party promotes an essentially 
Marxist line, but seeks to come to power by ex- 
clusively parliamentary means. From the first it 
has been rent by factionalism. At its congress in 
February 1964 there was dispute over the balance 
between workers and intellectuals in the ruling or- 
gans of the party. This problem was intensified 
when the party leaders selected a preponderance of 
intellectuals as deputies in the 1965 elections. Differ- 
ences within the party led to a revolt against Aybar’s 
leadership at the party congress in November 1968, 
necessitating an extraordinary conclave at the end 
of December of the same year. This did not com- 
pletely heal the rift. Moreover, the party is challenged 
on the left by individuals advocating a more revo- 
lutionarv line. : 
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2. The Arab lands: As early as the first decade of 
this century members of the Egyptian intelligentsia 
(e.g., Shibli Shumayyil, Salama Musa and Isma‘il 
Mazhar) discussed aspects of Socialism in its Euro- 
pean, and particularly British Fabian and French 
Continental sense and tradition. They considered it 
in the context of scientific rationalism, social reform 
and state welfare doctrines. A Socialist Party of 
Alexandria Workers was formed in 1920 by Mabmüd 
Husni al-‘Arabi, followed by a Communist Party in 
Alexandria two years later. Several Communist parties 
also appeared in the Fertile Crescent and the Levant. 

In the nineteen-thirties, the success of National 
Socialism in Europe (Nazisin in Germany, Fascism 
in Italy, Spain, Greece and elsewhere) indirectly en- 
couraged the rise of radical national socialist groups, 
parties and movements in the Arab countries. All of 
them, to one degree or another, proposed some form 
of "state socialism". Among these were the Young 
Egypt Association of Ahmad Husayn in Egypt, later 
renamed the Socialist Democratic Party; the Parti 
Populaire S yrien of Antün Sa‘ada in the Levant; the 
Aháli group of Kamil al-Chadirchi in ‘Irak (many of 
its adherents or members coming from the Fascist- 
oriented al-Muthanna Club), later renamed the 
National Democratic Party; the Progressive Socialist 
Party in Lebanon; and others. 

After the Second World War, attention concentra- 
ted on what was called Arab Socialism (al-ishtira- 
kiyya al-‘arabiyya) the main exponent of which was 
the Arab Ba‘th Party, founded by Michel ‘Aflak 
and Salah al-Din al-Bitar in 1941-3, which ten years 
later in 1953 merged with Akram Hurani’s Arab 
Socialist Party. In the periods 1955 to 1961 and 1961 
to 1967, Arab Socialism had two major advocates: 
President ‘Abd al-Nasir (Nasser) of Egypt, and the 
various Ba‘th party organisations and regimes in 
the Fertile Crescent countries, particularly Syria 
and ‘Irak. In Egypt, under ‘Abd al-Nasir, even 
the official religious establishment of the Azhar was 
recruited (massively after the Azhar Reorganisation 
Law of June 1961) to the task of expounding, explain- 
ing and justifying the link between Arab Socialism 
and Islam. The slogan, ‘‘Islam, the religion of justice 
and equality," was followed by “Muhammad, the first 
socialist". The Islamic religion was identified as a 
"revolution which first laid down the socialist prin- 
ciples of justice and equality". After 1967, new and 
violent revolutionary groups appeared especially 
among the Palestinians and South Arabians profes- 
sing a Marxist-Leninist and Maoist-oriented Arab 
Socialism. 

Algeria after independence in 1962 also adopted 
Arab Socialism as the political and economic basis 
of its revolution; so too did the Yemen after the Sallal 
coup in September 1962; the new People's Republic 
of South Yemen under its National Liberation Front 
rulers; the Sudan after the coup led by Colonel 
Dja‘far al-Numayri in May 1969; and the new 
Republic of Libya when the military coup led by 
Colonel Mu‘ammar al-Kadhafi overthrew King Idris 
in September 1969. 





Arab Socialism as expounded by the Ba‘tk Party 
or other so-called Arab revolutionary leaders and 
regimes has little in common with European or 
Marxist Sccialism. Its principles are rather linked to 
those of pre-nationalist and radical nationalist ideolo- 
gies, and particularly an interpretation of the ethical 
and moral teachings of Islam. Its emphasis is on 
social justice in a traditional Islamic sense, and on 
economic and social reform. It rejects both the 
materialist philosophy and historical determinism of 
Marxist Socialism. It is opposed to the class struggle 
and the dictatorship of the working class or the pro- 
letariat. Instead it proclaims the eradication of class 
divisions with a view to achieving a harmonious 
“democratic, cooperative society’, in which classes 
cooperate with, not oppose or antagonise, one another. 
It does not share socialism's opposition to private 
property, even though it accepts and, in certain cases, 
practices state ownership of the major means of 
production and state control of the economy. Because 
the economies of many of these countries are mainly 
agricultural their socialists pay greater lip service 
to the impoverished masses of peasants and less to 
the urban working classes or proletariat. The latter 
group on the whole is still a small one in these 
countries, where industrial development is in its 
early stages. Finally, Arab Socialism rejects Marxist 
Socialism because the latter is theoretically opposed 
to nationalism. 

It can be argued that Arab Socialism as articulated 
by the regime of ‘Abd al-Nàsir and that of his succes- 
sor in Egypt, or by the Ba ‘th in the Fertile Crescent, 
is a primitive socialism: it is for the confiscation 
of wealth by its expropriation from the small wealthy 
landed and old official or governing classes, but not 
for its abolition. It wishes to eradicate poverty by 
the nationalisation of capital and other productive 
wealth and by its redistribution in order to level 
society; but so far it has only managed to further 
generalise poverty. Basically it claims that it wishes 
to share out property, not to abolish it. And as 
property in most Arab countries implies the owner- 
ship of land, there have been several, not very 
successful, agrarian reform measures in Egypt, ‘Irak, 
Syria and Algeria. 

If one examines the utterances and policies of 
President ‘Abd al-Nasir of Egypt (the nationalisation 
decrees of July-November 1961, his National Charter 
of 1962, and the Expropriation measures of 1963-4), 
or those of the Ba‘th (for example, ‘Aflak’s writings, 
and the proceedings and resolutions of the Party 
Congresses, especially those of the Sixth Congress), 
one observes that Arab Socialism is the “radical” 
expression of Arab nationalism. It is also the justifi- 
cation of radical state economic policies, characterised 
by central planning and greater centralised state con- 
trol over all aspects of national economic activity 
and life. Any structural social changes introduced 
by the so-called socialist measures of Arab rulers 
have not so far also envisaged changes in the power 
structure. Nor does the Arab Socialism of these 
States envisage any uniform regulation of the con- 
sumption of material goods on the basis of strict 
equality. 

Arab Socialism is useful when one wishes to in- 
dicate and identify the domestic, regional or inter- 
Arab, and international policies of individual Arab 
states. In Egypt, for example, Arab Socialism be- 
came a term applied. to President *Abd al-Násir's 
domestic economic, Arab and international policies 
after 1955, and more so after 1961. By 1962, Arab 
Socialism in Egypt, as well as in other Arab states 
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which identified or associated their regimes with it, 
came to be an amalgam of nationalism, of involve- 
ment in inter-Arab state conflict, state political con- 
trol by the military, state ownership and control of 
the economy, and an orientation in international 
politics towards the Soviet Union. Beginning as a 
protest movement against the concentration of politi- 
cal and economie power in the hands of a small 
governing class in anciens régimes in Egypt, ‘Irak and 
Syria for instance, Arab Socialism under military 
regimes and in the conditions of inter-Arab and inter- 
national events moved towards an association with 
the new influential superpower in the Middle East, 
the Soviet Union. At home, and in practice, it became 
a bureaucratic, police socialism in the service of the 
regimes in power, without a firm basis either in a 
working class proletariat, or its more populist aspira- 
tion for a base among the agrarian peasant masses. 
Socialist parties were proscribed, and local, or native, 
socialists were persecuted and politically neutralised. 
Single parties, such as the Arab Socialist Unions in 
Egypt and ‘Irak or the Ba‘th parties in Syria and 
“Irak, and the FLN in Algeria were also at variance 
with socialism properly defined and understood. 
These single parties never controlled government; 
rather government controlled the parties which served 
the security and other purposes of the state. 

It is difficult for example to adduce anything about 
the meaning of Arab Socialism from the voluminous 
writings of ‘Aflak or the proceedings and resolutions 
of the Ba‘th Party Congresses beyond the suggestion 
that the Party considered economics important and 
relevant to politics; or that one of the Party’s goals 
is the expansion of the economic opportunities for 
the lower classes of society and the enhancement of 
their social status. 

Domestically then Arab Socialism has meant the 
opposition by military regimes and those who aspire 
to overthrow regimes in their respective countries 
to the dynastic or other governing and official classes, 
which are often identified as ''feudalist". Arab So- 
cialists link the interests of these classes to those 
of outside powers (mainly those they refer to as 
Imperialist, i.e., the Western powers), so that their 
overthrow and dispossession are justified on the 
grounds that they are the agents of Imperialism. In 
the context of inter-Arab politics Arab Socialism also 
serves as the slogan of so-called radical rulers and 
regimes in their conflicts with so-called conservative 
and reactionary rulers and regimes for influence, 
primacy, prestige or domination in the Arab Middle 
East. Generally, therefore, on the level of interna- 
tional politics, Arab Socialism has been associated 
with the opposition of Arab states to what remained 
of Western influence in their area and with radical 
Arab nationalism and its manifestation in heightened 
inter-Arab struggle. This coincided with the entry of 
the Soviet Union into the Middle East in 1955 and its 
offers of massive economic and military assistance 
to several Arab states. Inevitably, the orientation 
of Arab Socialist regimes towards the Soviet bloc 
followed, gradually at first (1955-62), and rapidly 
after 1962. 
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ISHWAR-DAS [see IsAR-DÀs]. 

AL-ISKAFI, Anu 'L-FAprt Dja'rAR B. MAHMÜD, 
official in the ‘Abbasid administration and the first 
vizier of al-Mu*tazz (251/866); he held this post for 
only a short time, but the Caliph was obliged to give 
in to Turkish pressure and reinstate him in 255/869. 
He kept the post at the beginning of al-Muhtadi's cal- 
iphate, but real power was in the hands of Sà'id b. 
Makhlad [4.v.]. Though al-EHusri (Zahr, 873) lets it 
be understood that al-Iskafi was friendly with al-Mu*- 
tazz before the latter acceded to the caliphate, Ghars 
al-Ni‘ma (Hafawat, 273) maintains that he was im- 
posed on the caliph by the Turks. The Fakhri (333- 
4, 335) confirms this point of view, adding that al- 
Mu‘tazz did not like him at all, that it was suspected 
he had Shi‘i sympathies, that he was completely un- 
cultured and only attracted sympathy by his gener- 
osity. Lines of poetry quoted by al-Djahiz (Rasa*ii, 
ed. Hàrün, ii, 58) suggest that he occupied important 
posts long before his accession to the vizirate. 
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(Ep.) 

aL-ISKAFI, Ast Dya‘raR MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH, a MuStazili of the Baghdad branch and a 
native of Samarkand. The date of his birth is un- 
known, but he is known to have reached a great age 
and to have died in 240/854. He began life as a tailor, 
and his parents prevented him from continuing his 
studies, but Dja‘far b. Harb [g.v.] took him under 
his care and initiated him in the [‘tizdl. Possessing a 
lively intelligence, knowledge of many subjects, and 
alofty moral sense, he enjoyed the esteem and respect 
of al-Mu‘tasim, who seems to have used him as a 
propagandist for the Mu*tazili doctrine. In general, 
he adhered to the opinions of his master Dja*far, 
departing from these only over some details, but he 
certainly seems to have been one of the most pro- 
ductive of the Mu‘tazilis. Like the other members 
of the school, he maintained that the Kur’an was 
created, but that it existed wherever it was read, 
written and heard. God existed outside time, and His 
existence could be deduced from the existence of 
things. In his view, bodies consisted of a combin- 
ation of two elements. He established a distinction 
between the created action and the free action which 
derived directly from man's free-will. In politics, 
although he seems to have recognized the legitimacy 
of *Uthmàn as caliph and supported the imamate 
of the mafdül, he declared himself in favour of the 
superiority of ‘Ali to Abii Bakr, and refuted at some 
length the Kitab al-‘Uthmaniyya of al-Djahiz, in a 
text preserved in part by Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Sharh 
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Nahdj ai-Balágha, and reproduced at the end of the 
refuted work (Cairo 1374/1955, 282-343). This text, 
which is not expressly referred to by Ibn al-Nadim, 
seems to be the only one to have survived; the other 
works attributed to him are:— K. al-Lațif; K. al- 
Badal, K. ‘ala ’l-Nazzam fi anna 'l-tab‘ayn al- 
mukhtalifayn yaf‘al bi-hima fa‘l°” wahid*"; K. al- 
Makdamat fi tafdil ‘Ali; K. Ithbát khalk al-Kur?àn; 
K. al-Radd ‘ala 'l-Mughabbiha; K. al-Makhlik, 
‘ala ’l-Mudjbiva; K. Bayan al-mushkil, ‘ala Burghith; 
K. al-Tamwih, nakd K. Hafs; K. al-Nakd li-K. al- 
Husayn al-Nadidjār; K. al-Radd ‘ala man ankar 
khalk al-Kur?án; K. al-Sharh(?) li-akawil al-Mudj- 
biva; K. Ib{al kawl man kal bi-ta‘dhib al-atfal; K. 
Haml kawl ahl al-hakk; K. al-Na‘im; K. ma@’khta- 
lafa fi-hi al-Mutakallimin;, K. ‘ala Husayn fi 'l- 
istita‘a; K. Fadail ‘Ali; K. al-Ashriba; K. al-Kufub 
(2); K. ‘ala Hisham; K. Nakd K. Ibn Shabib (?) 
fi’l-wa%d. 
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His son, ABU ’L-KAsiM Dya‘FAR B. MUHAMMAD AL- 
IskAFi, was also a Mut‘tazili but he took up 
an administrative career and was appointed head of 
a diwan by al-Mu‘tasim. Regarded as a talented 
scribe, he is the author of a Kitab al-Mi*yàr wa 'l- 
muwazana fi 'l-imama. (Not to be confused with the 
vizier to al-Mu‘tazz; see preceding art.). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Nadim, in Muk. Shafi‘ 
Pres. Vol., 67 (which calls him simply Ibn al- 
Iskàfi). (Ep.) 
aL-ISKAFI, Apo IsHAK MUHAMMED B. AHMAD 

AL-KARARITI secretary and vizier during the 
‘Abbasid era. Born in Iskaf on the Nahraw4n, in 
‘Irak, he appears for the first time in 320/932 as 
the secretary of the police chief of Baghdad, Ibn 
Yakit; he was arrested at the same time as his 
master, in Diumáda I 323/April 935, and had to pay 
a large fine. He was appointed vizier by the Caliph 
al-Muttaki in Shawwal 329/July 941, but was dis- 
missed by the great amir Kürankidj as early as 
Dhu’l-Ka‘da 329/July-August 941. 

Having regained his post under Ibn Rà/ik after 
the flight of the amir, he was arrested soon after- 
wards in Dhu'l-Hidjdja 329/September 941. Al-Iskàfi 
regained his vizirate when the supreme emirate was 
entrusted by the caliph to the Hamdánid Násir al- 
Dawla, who, on his arrival in Baghdad in Shawwal 
330/June-July 942, found the new vizier already in- 
stalled. But, after eight months, al-Iskafi was once 
more dismissed (Radjab 331/March-April 943) and 
obliged to pay a fine; he seems to have been the 
victim of intrigues woven in the amir’s entourage by 
two Baridi agents. We know little of the end of his 
career: it seems he was the secretary of Sayf al- 
Dawla in Aleppo in circumstances which have never 
been explained, and then that he returned to Baghdad 
in the time of the vizier al-Muhallabi and died in 
357/968. ' 
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AL-ISKANDAR, Alexander the Great. It is 
generally agreed both by Muslim commentators and 
modern occidental scholars that Dhu 'l-Karnayn, 
*the two-horned", in Süra XVIII, 83/82-98 is to be 
identified with Alexander the Great. The story is 
told in reply to questioners, often said to be Jews. 
Dhu 'l-Karnayn was given power on earth, and made 
his way tc the furthest west and furthest east; and 
in response to an appeal from oppressed people built 
a wall or rampart of iron and brass against the in- 
cursions of Yàdjüdj and Mádjüdj [g.v.]. The origin 
and precise significance here of the name Dhu 
']-Karnayn has been much discussed (cf. al-Baydàwi, 
ad loc.; Nóldeke-Schwally, i, 140, note 5). The name 
had been previously applied to the Lakhmid al- 
Mundhir al-Akbar (III) ibn Mà? al-Sama? (cf. Imru? 
al- Kays, 60.3; Ibn Habib, Munammak, 340; J. Horo- 
vitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 111-3, with further 
references). Dhu 'l-Karnayn was accepted as a 
believer or Muslim since he spoke to the people of 
the west about God's punishment of wrongdoers 
and his reward for the upright; but it was disputed 
whether he was a prophet. Al-Wáthik is said to have 
sent a man to explore the wall (BGA, vi,1 62-70; quoted 
by G. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, 26, note 63). 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited): com- 
mentaries on Kur?àn, XVIII, 83/82 ff.; Ibn Habib, 

Muhabbar, 359, 365, 393; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 

26; al-Mas'üdi, Muraudj, al-Tha‘labi, Kisas al- 

Anbiya?, (Cairo, 1310), 226, (Singapore, 1382) 

483-99. (W. MoNTGOMERY WarT) 

ISKANDAR NÀMA, the Alexander Romance. 
i. Arabic. Sura XVIII (59 ff.) shows that the Arabs 
have known of the Alexander Romance (pseudo- 
Callisthenes) from early times, since what is said about 
Misa in this Kur'ànic passage is in fact derived from 
this romance. On the earlier history of the Romance, 
see Nöldeke, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Alexander- 
romans, in Denkschriften der Kais. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Vienna, xxxiii. According to this scholar, the source 
of the Syriac and Arabic stories is to be found in 
a primitive Pahlavi version, the author of which, 
according to Fraenkel (ZDMG, xlv, 319), may have 
been a Syriac Christian who wrote in Persian, The 
oldest Arabic versions, provided by the kadith, have 
been collected by Friedländer in Die Chadhirlegende 
und der Alexanderroman, 67 ff. [see AL-KHADIR]. 
On more recent versions in Arabic, see Friedländer’s 
article and also E. García Gómez, Un texto arabe 
occidental de la leyena de Alejandro, Madrid 1929. 

(Ep.) 
ii. Persian. The “Book of Alexander", consisting of 
two parts, the Sharaf Nama and the Ikbál Nàma, 
is the fifth poem of the Khamsa of Nizami [q.v.]. It 
constitutes the fullest synthesis of the image which 
Muslim Iran conceived and assimilated of the 
Macedonian conqueror, who at the start was regarded 
as the most odious of enemies and who, in the last 
analysis, became the model of the Muslim hero, the 
Iranian knight, through his own merits worthy of 
acceding to the rank of prophet of the One God. 

The Sharaf Nama (6,896 verses) is the story of 
the hero, in its main outlines conforming with the 
traditional accounts going back to the pseudo-Callis- 
thenes, but altered in many of the details and, what 
is more, assuming a highly original character from 
the manner in which Nigàmi treats it. The Jkbàl 
Nama, where the individual stamp of the author's 
genius is even more apparent, is a shorter work, with 
less embellishment but with a greater: wealth of 
reflection, and in it the image of excellence of the 
hero is subordinated to that of the wise man, the 
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model ruler who through the constancy of his medi- 
tation deserves to be invested with a true prophetic 
mission. (For the Arab tradition, Iskandar—Dhu 
‘l-Karnayn already combines [see above] the 
characteristics of the warlike hero with those of the 
prophet of universality). 

For Iranian tradition, he is essentially ‘‘the wretch- 
ed Mar, inspired by the Druj (the spirit of discord)”, 
guilty of the destruction of the good religion, its al- 
tars and its books (M. Molé, Culte, Mythe et cosmo- 
logie dans I’ Iran ancien, Paris 1963, 211; cf. Pagliaro, 
Letteratura persiana, Milan 1950, 38, 96). But in 
islamised Iran the idea, which was fixed by the com- 
mentary of al-Tabari on the Kur’an, XVII, 82 ff. 
(Tafsir, xvi, 6 ff.) and by the same author's Annales 
(I, 692-702), of a universal mission made manifest 
through his conquests, is substituted for this pejora- 
tive image. 

In the Shahnama, Firdawsi already makes Iskandar 
an exemplary figure, whom the companionship of 
Aristotle helps to rise still higher, by the path of 
wisdom and moderation, in the direction of abstinence 
and contempt for this world. And Firdawsi laid stress 
on the defeat of Dara (the Darius of the Greeks) as 
something desired by *'the rotation of the Heavens’. 

Already, too, for Firdawsi, Alexander bears on 
his brow the marks of the Kayànids and, thereby, 
a quality of legitimacy which Nizàmi emphasizes by 
making him, as his predecessor and as al-Tabari 
had done, a son of Darab and consequently a half- 
brother of Dara who is thus able to transmit power 
over Iran to him, and to see in him the just king, 
the successor of the Kayànids. 

At the time of Nizimi, however, Islam is from 
then onwards well established in Iran, and it is the 
prophetic and ecumenical aspect of his destiny that 
the poet makes evident in his hero. As a learned 
Iranian poet, Nizàmi, who demonstrates his eclecti- 
cism in the information he gives (he says, “I have 
taken from everything just what suited me and I have 
borrowed from recent histories, Christian, Pahlavi 
and Jewish ... and of them I have made a whole"), 
locates the story of his hero principally in Iran. He 
makes him the image of the Iranian “knight”, peace- 
loving and moderate, courteous and always ready for 
any noble action. Like all Nizami’s heroes, he con- 
quers the passions of the flesh, and devotes his at- 
tention to his undertakings and his friendships. These 
features appear in the account, which follows ancient 
tradition, of his conduct towards the women of the 
family of Darius, in his brotherly attitude on the 
death of that ruler, in his behaviour towards queen 
Nushaba (the Kaydaf of Firdawsi, the Kandake of the 
pseudo-Callisthenes) whom he defends against the 
Russians. And if he subdues the king of China, the 
Khàkan, and the Indian king Kayd (Porus), it is to 
establish a deep and lasting friendship with them. 

In the Sharaf Nāma particularly, the itineraries 
of his expeditions are Iranian and Muslim. It is in 
Egypt that he introduces the rule of justice, after 
delivering the country from the threat of the Zandi, 
and it is the religion of the One God of Abraham that, 
in the Sharaf Nama, he makes it his mission to 
spread, and for which he was to eliminate from Mecca 
the family of Khuza‘a, who had distorted the religious 
tradition of the Ka‘ba. And it is through Armenia 
that he starts his march to the East, on the way 
founding Tiflis and Barda‘, occupying the legendary 
castle of Dar Band, and finding in the castle of Sakir 
the fabulous relics of Kay Khusraw. He traverses 
Rayy, Khurásàn and central Asia, to reach India 
and then China. He was to return to Barda*, in this 


same Ádharbàydjàn, the homeland of Nigàmi, to 
rescue Queen Nushaba when she was attacked by the 
Russians (there was in fact an invasion in 946-7). 

Nizami did not fail, afterwards, to crown the 
Sharaf Nama with the theme of the vain quest for the 
source of life, in which may be seen a foreshadowing 
of the nihilist philosophy which was to be that of 
the [kbal Nama. 

The Ikbal Nama is a hymn to wisdom—that of 
the Greeks, that which Iskandar would have derived 
from the old Iran—to that also which the hero, 
dedicated to Prophecy, was to elaborate, before his 
death in the company of the wise, and in regard to 
which Nizàmi, after reviewing the final solutions of 
the old sages, was to recall the primordial role of 
celestial reason, KAhrat, already sung by Firdawsi 
before him. 

The encyclopaedic character of the Iskandar Nama, 
far more than the treatment of the legendary subject, 
is perhaps what most strikes the reader: the passion 
for and justification of asceticism, for which on sev- 
eral occasions Iskandar emphasises his respect; the 
geographical and historical recollections relating par- 
ticularly to the Byzantines; the pronounced taste for 
the mysterious sciences, where the episode of Mary 
the Copt and her authentic conception of speculative 
alchemy administers a corrective to the episodes 
where the hero creates a magic mirror or takes 
pleasure in conversations with the semi-legendary 
Balinas (Apollonius). 

Study of the Iskandar Nama is not yet wholly com- 
plete, and it holds in store rich and important dis- 
coveries, not only for historians of literature but 
also for those engaged in comparative studies, for 
historians of the history of religious ethics in Iran, 
and for students of folklore. 

Bibliography: Bertels, Selected works: Nizami 

and Fwudüli, (in Russian) Moscow 1962 (C. vi, 

Iskandar Nàma, 342-93); Kulliyyát Diwán-i Hakim 

Nizàmi Djandja?y, Tehran 1937 (Sharaf-nama, 

838-1162, Ikbal-náma, 1164-1338); Bausani, Let- 

teratura neopersiana, Milan 1960, 675-95 (bibliogr. 

note, 696 and 888); A. Abel, Dhu'i Qarnayn, pro- 
phéte de VUniversalité, Brussels, Annuaire de 
l'Institut de Philologie et. d' Histoire Or. et. Slaves, 

xi (1951), 6-18; idem, Le Roman d'Alexandre, 

légendaire médiéval, Brussels 1955, 82-9; idem, 

La figure d'Alexandre en Iran, Accademia Nazio- 

nale dei Lincei, Convegno sul tema La Persia e 

il mondo greco-romano, Rome 1966, 120-34. 

(A. ABEL) 
iii. In classical Ottoman literature the Alex- 
ander legend was used relatively rarely, perhaps (as 
E. J. W. Gibb suggested, HOP, i, 284) because its 
subject-matter gave little scope for the allegorical 
treatment of the theme of love. The one famous and 
very popular poem on ti subject is the Iskendername 
of Ahmadi [q.v.] (d. 815/1412-3) (the story as related 
by Abmadi is summarized by Gibb, HOP, i, 270-84; 
for its character, as a kind of encyclopaedia, see 
Fr. Taeschner, in Hb. der Orientalistik, I. Abt., 
V/1, 1963, 276; for the most up-to-date list of Mss., 
see B. Flemming, Verzeichnis der or. Handschriften 
in. Deutschland, xiii|[1, Wiesbaden 1968, p. 36). Some 
Mss. are half in verse, half in prose (see, ¢.g., Nihad 
Sami Banarh, in TM, vi (1936-9), 110). There 
are also prose versions, some anonymous, some 
attributed to Abmadi's "brother" Hamzevi (HOP, i, 
255; cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1327; see also F. E. 
Karatay, Topkapı Sarayı ... Türkçe yazmalar kat., 
nos. 2744-69, some or all of which are presumably 
Hamzevi's prose version); their connection, if any, 
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with Abmedi's poein remains to be investigated. 

A certain Fighàni of Karaman (flor. ca. 906/1500) 
is reported to have composed a verse Iskendernáme 
(Latifi, 266-7), but it seems not to have survived. 


\ 
| 
| 


An Iskendernáme composed by Abmed Ridwàn (Sehi, ; 


P. 36; Latifi, p. 88), £.e., the defterdàr ''Tütünsüz" 
Abmed Beg (flor. under Báyezid II) and closely fol- 
lowing Abmadi, survives in a single Ms. in Ankara 
(see Agàh Suri Levend, Akmed Riivan’in Iskender- 
namesi, in Tiirk Dili, vol. i, no. 3 (Dec. 1951), 23- 
31, where (p. 24) the author mentions another verse 
Iskendername in his private library, by a certain 
Hayáti). His contemporary Bihishti (g.v.] completed 
an Iskendernáme in 909/1503-4 (Ushaw College MX). 

In Caghatay Turkish literature the Alexan- 
der-legend provided the theme for the fifth poem in 
the Khamsa (q.v.] of Navà^t [q..], ou which see J. 
Eckmann, in Philologicae Turcicae Fundamenta, ii, 
346-8 and (bibliography) 355-7. 
Bibliography: Th. Seif, Vom Alexander- 
roman nach orientalischen Beständen der National- 
bibliothek, in Festschrift der Nationalbibliothek in 
Wien, Vienna 1926, 745-70; Kenan, lslámi ede- 
biyatta Iskendernáme mesnevisi, Istanbul Un. Lib., 
Tez no. 187 (1933-4); E. Bertel's, Roman ob 
Aleksandre $ ego glavnie versii na Vostoke, Mos- 
cow and Leningrad 1948; 14, art. Iskender-náme 
(with additions by Orhan Saik Gókyay); A. Bom- 
baci, Storia della letteratura turca*, Milan 1969, 
index, s.v. Alessandro Magno (Fr. tr., I. Melikoff, 
Paris 1968). (Ep.) 
AL-ISKANDAR  AL-AFRÜDISI, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (about 200 A.D.), Peripatetic phi- 
losopher. In mediaeval Europe and at the time of 
the Renaissance he was regarded as the most authori- 
tative of the ancient commentators of Aristotle. He 
had the same influence in Islamic countries. A cer- 
tain illuminism, his concept of the active intellect 
coming from outside to the human soul, fitted in 
with the Neoplatonic trend prevailing in Arabic phi- 
losophy. On the other hand his materialistic argu- 
ments against the immortality of the human soul 
gave rise to wide discussions which spread from 
Islamic to Christian learned circles; the difference 
between Aristotle and Alexander over this question 
is a major theme in the correspondence between 
Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen and the Süfi 
Ibn Sab'in (q.v.] (see JA, 7? série, xiv (1879), 404-49). 

Little being known about Alexander's life, the 
Arabic biographical tradition considerably exceeds 
what can be derived from the Greek sources. It calls 
him al-Iskandar al-Afrüdisi al-Dimashki, thus identi- 
fying him with a certain Alexander of Damascus, 
who quarrelled in Rome with Galen [see DJALINUs] 
and was afterwards appointed professor of Peripa- 
tetic philosophy at Athens (see Galen xiv, 627-9 and 
ii, 218, ed. Kühn). Just the same honour was awarded 
to Alexander of Aphrodisias, and we do not know 
whether the identification is due to some erroneous 
reasoning or is based on better information than 
we nowadays possess. Chronological considerations 
are of no value here: Alexander of Aphrodisias was 
called to Athens in or after 198 A. D., and though 
Galen wrote the chapter of De anatomicis administra- 
tionibus where the relevant remark on Alexander 
of Damascus is found before 180 A. D., he may 
have inserted this statement later, at the end of his 
life, for he often used to complete his earlier works 
with new references (cf, K. Bardong, in Nachrichten 
von der Akad. d. Wissensch. in Gottingen, phil.-hist. K1., 
1942, 604, 631, 633). Besides Galen’s account of his 
quarrel with Alexander of Damascus, the Greek 
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Sources reveal nothing about any such strife with 
Alexander of Aphrodisias; the Arab authors, however, 
even know the nicknaine ‘‘inule’s head’’, which their 
Iskandar al-Afridisi al-Dimashki bestowed on the 
philosophizing physician (for some literary refuta- 
tions of Galen as extant in Arabic see below). In 
this context it is interesting that the Arabic tradition 
gives Galen the same teacher of Peripatetic philoso- 
phy as Alexander of Aphrodisias, viz. Herminus, 
and this statement can surely be accepted as correct 
(cf. Heinrich Schmidt, De Hermino Peripatetico, Phil. 
Diss. Marburg 1907, 6; F. Rosenthal, in Oriens, vii 
(1954), 69, 79; S. Pines, in Isis, lii (1961), 23). 

The works of Alexander were made accessible to 
the Arabs by various translators, such as Hunayn 
b. Isbàk (g.u.], Isbak b. Hunayn (q.v.], Abü *Uthmàn 
Saüd al-Dimashki, Abü Bishr Mattà b. Yünus, 
Yabyà b. ‘Adi, and others. The Arab bibliographers 
refer to most of his expanded commentaries on the 
writings of Aristotle, but only some quotations of 
them are still extant in Arabic translation (cf., e.g., 
A. Dietrich, Medicinalia Arabica, Abhandlungen der 
Akad. d. Wissensch. in Göttingen, bhil-hist. KL, 
Dritte Folge, no. 66, 1966, 181 f.), the most volumi- 
nous being those preserved by Ibn Rushd [q.v.] 
(see J. Freudenthal, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., 1884; 
cf. M. Bouyges, in Revue du moyen áge latin, iv 
(1948), 280). On the other hand over 35 small treatises 
on various subjects are found in Arabic manuscripts 
the edition and study of which has begun only in 
the last decades. About r5 can be identified with 
the Greek text of the so-called quaestiones (ed. 
Bruns, ii/z) or parts of them (see Dietrich, Differentia 
specifica, 94-9; van Ess, 153; Gatje, Uberlieferung, 
261-4, 274-8). Three other tracts are found in the 
collection De Anima Libri Mantissa (Fi 'l-‘akl Sala 
raæ?y Arisfifalis, ed. Finnegan; Fi kayfa yakünw 
'L-ibsar ‘ala madhhab Arisfdjalis, see Gatje, Uber- 
lieferung, 267-70, 272 £.; Fi *l-radd ‘ala man yakilu 
inna ’l-ibsdr yakünu bi-L-shuC-à&àt al-kháridja min 
al-basar, Ms. Tashkent 2385, Ixxxv = Bruns ii/1, 
127, 28-130, 12). The titles of these Arabic treatises 
are certainly not original; they also differ sometimes 
in the lists of the bibliographers and in the various 
manuscripts, where they may even be left out, the 
result being a confusion with the preceding tracts 
(see Gätje, Überlieferung, 261 f.—the same coherent 
text in Ms. Tashkent 2385, lxxxiv). A number of 
these secondary headings indicate a polemic against 
Galen (cf. J. Ch. Biirgel, in Nachrichten der Akad. 
d. Wissensch. in Gottingen, I. phil.-hist. Kl., 1967, 
282 f., 387), but it remains for further investigation 
to decide whether these refutations are really directed 
against him in each case. 

Sometimes the Arabic version appears to be 
merely a shortened paraphrase of the Greek with 
occasional additions. In one case two Arabic tracts 
on the differentia specifica (ed. Dietrich) are so 
similar, that one of them seems to be the paraphrase 
of the other (cf. van Ess, 154-9). It is difficult if 
not impossible to get an idea when all these alter- 
ations were introduced, whether by Alexander him- 
self or in which stage of the Greek-(Syriac-) Ara- 
bic tradition. A similarly puzzling problem is posed 
by the second part of the commentary to Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, as extant in Greek and commonly re- 
garded as a forgery, and its relation to the quota- 
tions made by Ibn Rushd (cf. Moraux, Alexandre 
d'Aphrodise, 14-9). It should further be noted, that 
in the Arabic tradition passages of Proclus's Ele- 
ments of theology [see BURUKLUS] appear among 
Alexander’s genuine writings and under his name 
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(see van Ess, 159-68). The bilbiographers give also 
the titles of two medical tracts ascribed to Alexan- 
der (Fi ’l-malikhiliya and Fi ’l-‘ilal allati tahduthu fi 
fam al-mi‘da); they are quoted, apparently, by al- 
Razi [g.v.] in his al-Hawi (cf. Th. Puschmann, 
Alexander von Tralles, i, Vienna 1878, 94 f.). 
Bibliography: Fihrist (index), cf. the Ger- 
man translation by August Müller, Die griechischen 
Philosophen in der arabischen Überlieferung, Halle 
a. S. 1873, 23 f.; Abu ’l-Wafa? al-Mubashshir b. 
Fàtik, Mukhàr al-hikam, ed. ‘A. Badawi, Madrid 
1958, 291, German tr. by F. Rosenthal, Das Fort- 
leben der. Antike im Islam, Zurich and Stuttgart 
1965, 55; al-Shahrastini, 344 f., German tr. by 
Th. Haarbrücker, Halle a. S. 1851, ii, 207 f.; Ibn 
al-Rifti, Ta?rikh al-hükamáa?, ed. J. Lippert, Leip- 
tig 1903 (index); Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘(U yün al-anbà? 
fi tabakat al-afibba’, ed. A. Müller, Cairo 1882, i, 
69-71, 84; al-Shahraziri, Rawdat al-afrap wa- 
nuzhat al-awak, Ms. Berlin, Landberg 430, fol. 
4v and 33r; M. Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, Mémoires 
de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Péters- 
bourg, 7? série, xiii, no. 4 (1869); idem, Die he- 
bräischen Übersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 
1893 (repr. Graz 1956), 1049 (index); idem, Die 
arabischen Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, repr. 
Graz 1960, p. (251) (index); Alexandri Aphrodisien- 
sis praeter commentaria scripta minora, ed. I. Bruns, 
Berlin 1887, 1892 (Supplementum Aristotelicum ii) ; 
G. Sarton, Introduction to the history of science, i, 
Baltimore 1927, 318 f.; P. Kraus, in MIE, xlv 
(1942), 324 f.; P. Moraux, Alexandre d'Aphrodise. 
Exégéle de la noétique d'Aristote, Liege and Paris 
1942 (Bibliothèque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de. l'Université de Liège, xcix), on the 
authenticity of the quaestiones cí. now Hermes, 
xcv (1967), 161; ‘A. Badawi, Aris#é ‘ind al-‘arab, 
pt. 1, Cairo 1947 (Dirását islàmiyya v), contains 
the edition of eleven treatises of Alexander; J. 
Finnegan, Texte arabe dw meQl vod d'Alexandre 
d'Aphrodise, in Mélanges de l'Université Saint Jo- 
seph, xxxiii (1956), 157-202, cf. Roger Paret, in 
Bysantion, xxix-xxx (1959-60), 410-5; H. Ley, 
Studie sur Geschichte des Materialismus im Mittel- 
alter, Berlin 1957; P. Thillet, Un traité inconnu 
@’ Alexandre d’Aphrodise sur la Providence dans une 
version arabe inédite, in. L'homme et son destin 
d'après les penseurs du Moyen Age, Louvain and 
Paris 1960, 313-24, deals with Ms. Escurial 798, 
the same text in Ms. Carullah 1279 is examined 
by S. Pines in Archives d' Histoire Doctrinale et Lit- 
teraire du Moyen Age, 34° année, xxvi (1959), 
295-9, for some Greek fragments quoted by Cyril 
of Alexandria cf. R. M. Grant, in The Journal of 
Theological Studies, N. S. xv (1964), 275-9; S. 
Pines, A new fragment of Xenocrates and its im- 
plications, Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, N. S. li/2 (1961); idem, Omne guod 
.movelur necesse est ab aliquo moveri: A refutation 
of Galen by Alexander of Aphrodisias and the theory 
of motion, in Isis, lii (1961), 21-54; R. Walzer, 
Greek into Arabic, Oxford 1962; Moses Maimonides, 
The guide of the perplexed, transl. S. Pines, Chi- 
cago 1965, p. lxiv-Ixxv; A. Dietrich, Die arabische 
Version einer unbekannten Schrift des Alexander von 
Aphrodisias über die Differentia specifica, in Nach- 
richten der Akad. d. Wissensch. in Göttingen, I. 
phil.-hist. KL, 1964, no. 2, see p. 92-100 a list of 
manuscripts and treatises still extant; J. van Ess, 
Uber einige neue Fragmente des Alexander von 
Aphrodisias und des Proklos in arabischer Uberset- 
zung, in Isl., xlii (1966), 148-68, contains com- 
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preheusive additions to the list giveu by Dietrich; 

H. Gátje, Zur arabischen Überlieferung des Alexan- 

der von Aphrodisias, in ZDMG, cxvi (1966), 255- 

78, at p. 278 is to be added that the Tashkent 

Ms. has the full text; idem, Die arabische Über- 

Seizung der Schrift des Alexander von Aphrodisias 

über die Farbe, in Nachrichten des Akad. d. Wissen- 

sch. in Göttingen. I phil.-kist. KL, 1967 no. 10; 

F. E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, Leiden 1968; 

P. Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen, 

pt. 1, ii (forthcoming). (G. STROHMAIER) 

ISKANDAR AGHA B. YA'KÜB B. ABKAR, an 
Armenian of Beirut, better known by the name 
ABKARYUS (d. 1885). Becoming devoted to the study of 
Arabic literature, he endeavoured to provide his 
readers with anthologies based upon works still un- 
published and thereby rendered great service to 
orientalism in the 19th century. His best known work 
is the Nihayat al-arab fi akhbar al-‘Arab (Marseilles 
1852; revised ed. under the title Tazyin Nihàyat 
al-arab, Beirut 1867). In Beirut he also edited 
(1864, 1881) the Diwan of ‘Antara (Munya al-nafs 
[i ash‘dr ‘Antar ‘Abs), and published in the same 
town Rawdat al-adab fi fabakat shu‘ara? al-‘Arab 
(1858), and Rayhanat al-afkàr ... (1880). His stay 
in Egypt from 1873 inspired several of his writings, 
notably a biography of Ibrahim Pasha, al-Mandkib 
al-Ibrahimiyya (Cairo 1299/1882), and some articles 
published in Djinàn in 1874; it was also in Cairo 
that he published, in 1883, his Diwan, under the 
title Nuzhat al-nufüs wa-zinal al-[urüs, in which he 
gave particular praise to the Khedives Tawfik and 
Isma‘il. 

Finally, he is the author of a narrative of the events 
which marked the history of Lebanon from 1860 to 
1869, Nawadir al-zaman fi waka?i* djabal Lubnan; 
several Mss. of this work exist (see D.M.): the text 
has been published in 1920 in New Haven, by J. P. 
Scheltema, under the title: The Lebanon in turmoil; 
Syria and the powers in 1860; Book of the marvels of 
the time concerning the massacres in the Arab country. 
His brother Yübannà, d. 1889, was also interested in 
history and literature; his principal works are 
Kaff al-zuhür fi tarikh al-duhur (Beirut 1883), 
Nuzhat al-khawafiy (Beirut 1877), and an English- 
Arabic dictionary printed several times in Beirut 
(wrongly attributed to his brother by Brockelmann, 
in EI, s.v. ABKARIUS). 

Bibliography: F. Bustani, in Da@irat al-ma‘arif 
ji, 258. (Ep.) 
ISKANDAR BEG A L-sHAHir B1-MUNSHI, born 

ca. 968/1560, died probably ca. 1042/1632, author 
of the Tàrikh-i ‘Alam-dra-yi ‘Abbasi, one of the 
greatest works of Persian historiography. The mukad- 
dima, on the origins of the Safawids and the reigns 
of Isma‘il I and Tahmàsp I, is followed by a detailed 
history of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I. The bulk of 
the work (Sahifas I and Il, or, according to another 
reckoning, Sahifa I and Sahifa 11, Maksad i) was 
completed in 1025/1616. A later portion, variously 
termed Sahifa III, or Sakifa 11, Maksad ii, was com- 
pleted in 1038/1629, the year of Shah *Abbaàs's death. 
In the same year, Iskandar Beg, at the age of seventy, 
commenced a history of Shah Safi, but probably only 
the first four years of this chronicle are the work 
of Iskandar Beg. For a discussion on the authorship 
of this so-called Dhayl-i Tarikh-i ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Ab- 
basi, see Storey, i/I, pp. 312-14, and V. Minorsky’s 
observations in BSOAS, x (1940-2), 540-1. 

Iskandar Beg began his professional career as 
an accountant, but soon abandoned accountancy for 
inshà?. He obtained an appointment in the royal sec- 
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retariat, and rose rapidly to the rank of munshi-yi 
fagim. From 1001/1592-3 Onwards, he was an eye- 
witness of many of the events he describes. 
Bibliography: Storey, i/I, pp. 309-313; Fr. 
von Erdmann, Iskender Munschi und sein Werk, in 
ZDMG, xv (1861), 457-501. Printed edition of the 
Tárikh-i ‘Alam-dra-yi ‘Abbasi, 2 vols. Tehran, 
1334-5 S.[1955-6. (R. M. Savory) 
ISKANDAR BEG [see ISKENDER BEG]. 
ISKANDAR KHAN [see Supplement]. 
AL-ISKANDARIYYA, the name of a great 
number of towns of which Alexander (al-Iskandar) 
was the founder, real or legendary, or for which he 
was chosen as eponymous protector when they were 
built after his death. The relevant ancient texts are 
listed in the Real-Encyclopádie of Pauly-Wissowa 
(i 1377-98 and SuppL, i, 54) and, in less detail, 
by M. Besnier, Lexique de géographie ancienne, 
Paris 1914, 32-4. These towns are: 
i. Alexandria in Egypt [see following article]. 
- 2, Alexandria Arion: Harat (cf. Suhrab, Kitab 
‘Adia’ib al-akalim al-sab‘a, ed. von MZik, Leipzig 
1930, 29). - 3. Alexandria in Margiana, in the region 
of Mraw. - 4. Alexandria Eschate: Khodjand; in 
this region, the permanence of the legendary memory 
of Alexander finds expression also in the name of 
the town of Iskander, 50 km. north-east of Tashkent 
(cf. Times Atlas of the world, ii, London 1959, map 
43). - 5. Alexandria of the Paropanisades: Ghazna or, 
more probably, Begràm, to the north of Kabul. - 6. 
Alexandreia Opiane, on the east bank of the Indus 
(Besnier appears to confuse this with the last-named 
locality). - 7. Alexandria apud Oritas, on the coast 
of Gedrosia, near Cocala: Sonmiani, at the mouth 
of the Pourali. - 8. Alexandria in Macarene, in the 
Makràn, on the river Mashkil. - 9. Alexandria in 
Carmania: known to the Arab geographers as 
Walash-djird (cf. Yàküt, s.v.). - 1o. Alexandria in 
Arachosia: Kandahar. - 11. Alexandria in Susiana 
(Alexandria ad Tigrim) between the Tigris and the 
Eulaeus (Karin). - 12. Alexandria in Troas: Eski 
Stabul. - 13. An Alexandria in Assyria (according to 
Pliny, Histoire naturelle, vi, 42). - 14. Alexandria in 
Syria: Alexandretta [see AL-ISKANDARÜN]. - r5. Àn 
Alexandroskene 16 km. south of Tyre. This Iskan- 
darüna (Skandelion) was in fact built by Alexander 
Severus, but legend subsequently attributed it to 
Alexander, who was said to have set up his tent 
(skene) there during the siege of Tyre (cf. Besnier, 
34; Guide Baedeker Palestine-Syrie, Leipzig 1893, 
274; Guide bleu Moyen-Orient: Liban, Syrie, Jordanie, 
Iraq, Iran, Paris 1965, 160). On the other hand, alex- 
andrine legend does not appear to have annexed 
the fortress of Alexandrium, to the south-east of 
Nabulus, built by Alexander Jannaeus (102-76), cf. 
Strabo, xvi, 2, 40, and Guide bleu, 480. 16. An Alex- 
andria in Latmos, to the south of Magnesia ad 
Maeander. - 17. An Alexandria in Cyprus. - 18. An 
Alexandria in Thrace. - 19. An Alexandria in the 
Gulf of Saros (Melas sinus, to the north of the Cher- 
sonesus).- 20, An Alexandria in Armenia. - 21. An 
Alexandropolis in Thrace. - 22. An Alexandropolis 
in Parthia (Khuràsàn), in the region of the Nasa of 
the Arab geographers. - 23. Alexandreia Boukephalos, 
on the right bank of the Hydaspe, near the modern 
Djalalpur, in the North of the Pundjàb. - 24. An 
Alexandria on the Acesines (Cenàb), near its confluen- 
ce with the Indus. - 25. Alexandria of the Sogdians (of 
India), to the south of the preceding locality. - 26. 
An Alexandreia ''para Sorianois" (perhaps that of 
Diodorus Siculus, xvii, 102 ?), in India. - 27. Alexandri 
portus, at the mouth of the northern arm of the In- 
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dus: Karáéi. - 28. Alexandria near Bactra (Balkh). 
- 29. Alexandreia Oxiane (on the Oxus: Djaybün). 
- 30. Alexandreia Eschate (different from No. 4, on 
the Upper Oxus, in the Khuttal; the Sikandara of 
the Arab geographers (cf. Ibn Hawkal- Kramers-Wiet, 
432, 434; Mukaddasi, 291). - 31 to 35, or 31 to 39, 
according to the authors, various other Alexandrias in 
Bactria and Sogdiana. 

The memory of these towns has been preserved 
in an erratic and uncertain manner: Ibn Rusta, for 
example, claims for his own city, Isfahan, the 
honour of having been founded by the hero (Ibn 
Rusta - Wiet, 186; Ibn Hawkal - Kramers - Wiet, 
355; another trace of this onomastic tradition is in 
the name Eskandari, a locality 110 km. west of 
Isfahan). Kudama, for his part, names as towns 
built by Alexander (BGA, vi, 265): Samarkand, 
al-Dabüsiyya (modern Ziandin.in the region of 
Bukhara; cf. Hudid al-dlam, 113, 352), al-Iskan- 
danyya al-Kuswa (Khudjand), Bukhara, Marw, 
Harat, Zarandj, al-Rayy, Isfahan and Hamadhain. It 
is apparent that the Iranian tradition tends to mono- 
polize the memory of the hero. But it is Ibn al-Fakih 
who represents the starting-point of the most 
interesting links. No doubt, apart from the Alexandria 
in Egypt, he knew merely of Alexandretta (p. III) 
and the tradition of the founding of Marw by Alex- 
ander (71; al-Mukaddasi, 298). But Yakit, who 
had at his disposal the complete version of Ibn 
al-Fakih’s work, states that in it he found traces 
of thirteen Alexandrias, out of all those that Alexan- 
der founded “almost everywhere’ and to which 
he gave his name, a name ''which was later to be 
changed". In fact, Yàküt's text enumerates twelve 
towns mentioned by Ibn al-Fakih, to which he adds 
three others. The whole of this information is re- 
peated by Muhammad Murtada (Tadj al-‘aris, iii, 
276). 

These Alexandrias are:- A. An Alexandria ‘on 
the bank of the great river" (TA defines this—‘‘name- 
ly, the Diaybün") — 29. - B. An Alexandria “in the 
country of Babylon (Bàbil)'': this is Iskandariyya, a 
small township 68 km. South of Baghdad, according 
to popular tradition founded by Alexander; the same 
name is also borne, in the same region, by a canal 
(cf. Guide bleu, 626; Iraq and the Persian Gulf, Sep- 
tember 1944, Geographical Handbook Series of the 
Naval Intelligence Division, Oxford 1944, s.v.; Times 
Atlas of the world, map 34). - C. An Alexandria ''in 
the country of Sogdiana (Sughd): this is Samarkand" 
(TA: "in the Sughd of Samarkand") — 4.- D. An 
Alexandria which *''is called Marghabulüs: this is 
Marw” (TA: “at Marw”). No doubt, in the name 
Marghabulüs we may detect the association of two 
traces, referring respectively to Margus (the river of 
Margiana: Murghab) and polis = 3. - E. An Alexan- 
dria "called Küsh, and which is Bactra (Balkh)" 
(TA: “this is the name borne by Balkh, for it was 
Alexander who founded it”) 28. - F. An Alexan- 
dria “in the basin of the rivers, in India” (TA adds: 
“which are five in number and known by the name 
Pundjáb") — 6, 23 or 24. - G. An Alexandria (TA 
gives the name al-Iskandara and adds: ''arge") 
“in the country of India", with no further details = 
6 or 23-27. This onomastic tradition has remained 
strong in India (see the many occurrences of the name 
Sikandara in northern India: Téímes Atlas of the 
world, s.v. and map 30). - H. Alexandria in Egypt, 
known as “the Great”. - I. Alexandretta, if this is 
indeed the town denoted by the poor description 
given by Yāķūt, “a small town between Aleppo 
and Hamat”. TA, on the other hand, leaves no 
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doubt on the subject. - J. An Alexandria, ‘“‘which 
is a small town on the Tigris, opposite al-Djàmida, 
15 parasangs from Wüàsit", the home of the Shàti'i 
Abū Bakr al-Iskandarànl (for whom see Kahhala, 
Mwdjam al-mwallifin, ii, 98) — 11. - K. An Alexan- 
dria which is “a small town between Mecca and 
Medina, mentioned by the háfíg Aba ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Nadjdjàr in his dictionary” (Kahbdla, op. cit., xi, 
317). 

The Tadj al-‘ards adds, without further details, that 
five other Alexandrias also exist, to make up the 
total number mentioned at the beginning of the 
passage, of sixteen towns ‘commemorating the name 
of Alexander’. In fact, this figure takes into account 
the mistake made by Yàküt over the number of 
cities given by Ibn al-Fakih (twelve, not thirteen); 
the true total is therefore fifteen, the same as that of 
Yakat. 

The fcur towns which figure in Yàküt, and whose 
names disappear in TA, for the evident reason that 
they are more difficult to locate, are:- A. A town 
which Alexander founded fi Báürnaküs; at first sight 
indecipherable, this name may be read as Barinakis, 
a possible corruption of Paro(pa)nisos, the land of 
the Paropanisades — 5. - B. A town called the Forti- 
fied (al-Muhassana): cf. 26, where Diodorus says: 
ektise polin Alexandreian (Latin, oppidum condidit 
Alexandriam). - C. An Alexandria fi Djalikus: the 
epithet Gallicus may here refer (cf. Propertius, 2, 
13, 48) to the Gallus, a river of Phrygia or Galatia, 
or to the Glaucus, a small river in the North of 
Armenia or the gulf between Lycia and Caria (Strabo, 
xiv, 2, 2) — 20 or 16. - D. An Alexandria "in the 
country of al-Saküyásis": in this name it is possible 
to detect acorruption of Satnioeis (Satniols, Saphniois : 
Strabo, vii, 7, 2, xiii, I, 50 and 3, I), a river which 
flows to the South of Alexandria of Troas — 12. 

Bibliography: In the text. (A. MIQUEL) 

AL-ISKANDARIYYA (also al-Askandariyya), the 
principal seaport of Egypt, in Ptolemaic times 
the second city of the world. One of the few im- 
portant seaports on the African shore of the Medi- 
terranean, Alexandria enjoys a particularly im- 
portant position. With a population of about 
1,576,234 (in 1960), the city lies at the Western angle 
of the Delta in latitude 3o?ri'N. and longitude 
29*51'E. It was founded in 332 B.C. by Alexander 
the Great. When it came into Arab hands, though 
its glory had diminished, it was still a great and 
splendid city. 

When Alexandria was surrended to the Arabs 
in 21/642 a considerable number of Greeks left the 
city. The new rulers, on taking possession, did not 
molest the inhabitants. The well-known story of the 
burning of the great library by order of the Caliph 
“Umar b. al-Khattab, which is related by a 7th/13th- 
century Arabic author, cannot be accepted as his- 
torical. The Arab newcomers were at first over- 
whelmed by the city of Alexandria, whose buildings 
and monuments must have seemed to them the 
work of a superhuman power. Time and again we 
are told by the traditions that the city shone so 
brightly by night that the tailor needed no artificial 
light to thread his needle. The famous r2th-century 
Arab geographer, Yakit, refuted this same assertion 
when he declared that the town was as dark as any 
other during the night. Its houses shone simply be- 
cause they were coloured white, while the facades 
and throughfares were built of marble. Accounts by 
Arab writers of the 3rd/gth to 7th/13th centuries, 
when pieced together, give only a general descrip- 
tion of Alexandria and materials for reconstructing 


the plan of the city are quite insufficient. Lt seems 
fairly certain, however, that the city retained its 
overall layout through the Middle Ages and up to 
the present time. Eight straight streets intersect 
eight more at right angles, producing a chess-board 
pattern of direct and continuous throughfares, The 
riches of antiquity were utilized by the new rulers 
as when, for example, during a monetary crisis at 
the beginning of the 2nd/8th century, the governor 
of Egypt allowed a copper statue to be melted down 
to provide metal with which to strike money. In the 
reign of the Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawan, 
the government made use of lead from an under- 
ground tunnel, which still existed at that time in the 
city, in building the canal of Alexandria. A re- 
markable feature of medieval Alexandria, and one 
that was taken over from ancient times, was that 
the houses were built on columns, rising above one 
another in as many as three tiers. In this way, the 
city made full use of the land while securing its 
water supply by means of a carefully planned sub- 
terranean system of canals, cisterns and wells. In 
winter Alexandria had and still has a fairly con- 
siderable rainfall, while in summer the waters of 
the Nile were directed and stored there. 

The city of Alexandria was well fortified. There 
is no precise information about the origins of the 
medieval fortifications. When ‘Amr b. al-‘As met 
with resolute resistance to his siege of the city, 
after the invasion of Manuel in 25/645, he swore to 
destroy the city’s walls after its reconquest. The 
authenticity of such reports, however, may well be 
doubted despite their widespread repetition. A sol- 
dier with the circumspection of ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
could scarcely, seriously, have wished to leave a 
frontier city as important strategically as Alexandria 
without the protection of a wall. We learn, more- 
over, that the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mutawakkil (234/ 
848-247/861) had Alexandria furnished with a city 
wall. Since the Arabic word band, in medieval times, 
meant restore as well as build, we can draw no firm 
conclusions from this. Similar statements are made 
about Ibn Tülün (254/868-270/884), Saladin (567/1172- 
589/1193), al-Zàhir Baybars (659/1260-674/1277), al- 
Ashraf Sha‘ban (764/1363-778/1376) and others 
after them. Hence we may well question the asser- 
tion that ‘Amr b. al-‘As left the city walls razed 
and assume that al-Mutawakkil, Ibn Tülün and the 
other rulers gradually added improvements to them. 
At the same time, the view that the walls were built 
in pre-Islamic times gains credence. It is particu- 
larly important for the history of the city that the 
new walls, supposedly erected by al-Mutawakkil, in- 
cluded about half the area of those which dated from 
the Hellenistic-Roman period. About a hundred 
towers were built along the walls in the Middle 
Ages and fitted out with suitable equipment in- 
cluding cannon. In addition, the city was protected by 
a moat in front of the walls. 

The medieval seaport of Alexandria consisted of 
an eastern and a western harbour. The original is- 
land of Pharos was flanked by these harbours and 
joined tc the mainland by a causeway seven stadia 
in length, and hence known as the Heptastadium, 
which separated the harbours. On the north-eastern 
point of the island stood the Pharos, the great light- 
house begun in the time of Ptolemy Soter. This 
famous building, the prototype of all our lighthouses 
and one of the wonders of the ancient world, sur- 
vived the Arab conquests by several centuries. The 
Arab writers call it the mandra, mandr or fanar 
and we are indebted to al-Balawi for a precise 
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description of it dating from the year 561/1165. 
When the Pharos was destroyed in the course of 
various earthquakes, the port came, in the later 
Middle Ages, to be watched over from a knoll, Kom 
al-Nadura (Kawm al-Ndziiva), where the arrival and 
departure of the ships was noted. In 882/1447, under 
Sultan Kà'it Bay [q.v.], a tower was built on the 
ruins of the Pharos which still bears his name. 

It is worth remembering the remark of al-Mas*- 
üdi that the imperial anchorage on the eastern side 
of the eastern harbour, renowned in ancient times, 
was not used in the Middle Ages. For closer super- 
vision of the eastern harbour, a second lighthouse 
was built. Construction began in the time of Sultan 
Kaláwün or in that of his son, al-Nàsir Muhammad 
b. Kaláwün, and was completed in 767/1365. 

The eastern harbour was strengthened by this 
addition. The western harbour, on the other hand, 
was protected by an iron chain. On grounds of secu- 
rity, the eastern harbour was reserved for Christian 
shipping and that from the dar al-karb, while the 
western harbour was for Muslim vessels. Entering 
the eastern harbour required particularly careful 
navigation. To reach the anchorage protected from 
wind and rough sea, ships had to sail close by the 
Pharos and hold hard to the western bank of the 
eastern harbour lest they plunge into the danger 
zone of submerged rocks. It was impossible to avoid 
these rocks by sailing around the eastern side 
because of the shallow water. The harbour authori- 
ties had pilots and launches to accompany the great 
Frankish ships to their anchorage. A wooden landing- 
stage connected the anchorage to the shore, by 
means of which the vessels could be loaded and 
unloaded. Anchoring in the western harbour raised 
no technical difficulties. 

Apart from al-Abdari’s book of travel (7th/13th 
century), none of the known oriental sources provides 
a detailed description of the city gates of Alexandria. 
Impressed by the achievement of the pre-Islamic 
period, al-Abdari describes them as follows: ‘‘Their 
uprights and lintels, despite the extraordinary size 
of the gates, are made of hewn stone of wonderful 
beauty and solidity. Every door-post is formed of 
a single stone as is every lintel and step. There is 
nothing more astonishing than the collection of 
these stones in view of their immense size. The 
passage of time has not affected them or left any 
trace on them; they remain still in all their fresh- 
ness and beauty. As for the panels of the gates, they 
are tremendously strong, clad inside and out with 
iron of the most delicate, most beautiful and most 
solid workmanship possible.” 

The city had four main gates: Bab al-Bahr led 
to the Heptastadium and the eastern harbour while 
Bab Rashid (the Rosetta gate) was the eastern gate 
with the road leading to Rosetta and Fuwwa. The 
southern gate was called Bab Sidra (also called 
Sadr in the late Middle Ages), known to the western 
sources as Port du Midi or Meridionale, also as 
the Gate of Spices, Bab al-Bahar, or Gate of St. 
Mark. The caravans from the Maghrib and the 
Egyptian hinterland came and went through this 
gate. The fourth, Bab al-Akhdar or Bab al-Khidr, in 
the northern section of the wall led to one of 
the city’s three large cemeteries and was opened 
only once a week for visitors, on Fridays. There 
were to be found innumerable places of pilgrimage 
(mazdrat) and the graves of scholars and pious men. 
In the western area of the city lay the royal build- 
ings like the Dar al-Sultan (a magnificent complex 
going back to antiquity), Dar al-‘Adl, Dar al-Im4ra, 


Kasr al-Silah and Dàr al-Tiràz. Near the Dar al- 
Tiràz and opposite Bab al-Bahr lay the famous 
Arsenal of Alexandria which, however, by the later 
Middle Ages, no longer played any important part in 
the history of warfare. By this time it was used 
simply as a customs house. 

Alexandria was at some distance from the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile and governments were faced with 
the difficult problem of linking the city with the 
river, of securing the supply of Nile water, and of 
permitting and maintaining traffic with the Nile 
valley. In 331 B.C. a canal was dug between Alexan- 
dria and Schidia (present day al-Nash al-Babrt) and, 
indeed, by using the Kanope branch of the Nile, 
joined Alexandria to the next branch of the Nile at 
the same time. Since the Kanope branch dried up, 
as a result, and could no longer supply the canal of 
Alexandria with water, the bolbitine branch took 
over this function. This means that this development 
was complete some time before the Arab conquest 
of Egypt. The mouth of the canal which opened into 
the Nile became silted up from time to time. The 
duty of the Muslim administration to keep the canal 
in good order was fulfilled only to a limited extent, 
and at times the people of Alexandria had to rely 
on their cisterns for their water supply as they had 
done in ancient times. In the 3rd/9th century, the 
canal was only twice cleaned out. Information about 
the canal of Alexandria during the Fatimid period is 
very scarce. We are rather better informed about 
the canal in the period of Ayyübid rule. In this 
period too, however, no decisive steps were taken 
for the utilization of the canal throughout the year 
for irrigation and transport. The Sultan al-Zàhir 
Baybars, and, to a greater extent, Sultan al-Nasir 
Mubammad b. Kalawün, gave special consideration to 
the significance of the canal for Alexandria and for 
state trade as well as for the fertility of the sur- 
rounding area. In the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad, 
from 710/1310 until 770/1368, the waters of the Nile 
flowed to Alexandria all the year round. Sultan al- 
Ashraf Barsbay, too, took care to keep the canal 
in good condition and make it navigable throughout 
the year, partly with an eye to his own policy of 
trade monopolies. In the second half of the oth/rsth 
century, however, once again less attention was 
paid to the upkeep of the canal. 

The journey by Nile from Cairo to Alexandria 
usually took seven days. During the flood season, 
the Nile boats plied between Alexandria and the other 
towns of the Nile valley, especially Cairo and Küs- 
the assembly points for goods from the Orient. 

It is difficult to give an estimate of the popula- 
tion of Alexandria. When the Arabs invaded the city 
some 40,000, or, according to other reports, 70,000, 
Jews were living there. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam puts the 
number of Greeks living there, after the conquest, 
at some 600,000 men (women and children not in- 
cluded), although he gave the total number of 
Greeks, without counting women and children, as 
200,000, at the time of the conquest. Both these 
figures are unreliable. Bishop Arculf, who visited 
the city some 25 years after the beginning of Arab 
tule, wrote of the numerous population housed 
within the city, without giving any estimate as to 
its size. More reliable figures have come down to us 
from later times, The Jewish travellers, particularly, 
show a keen interest in establishing the number of 
their co-religionists in Alexandria. Benjamin of 
Tudela (sth/12th century) puts the number of 
Jewish residents, at this time, at 3,000, while E. 
Ashtor notes that this figure includes only those 
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from whom taxes were levied and assumes that the 
total number of Jews may be estimated at about 
9,000. According to the writings of another traveller, 
dating from 886/1481, their number seems to have 
diminished to some sixty families. A few years later, 
another Jewish traveller put the number of the 
Jewish community at about 25 families (cf. E. 
Ashtor, The number of Jews in mediaeval Egypt, in 
Journal of Jewish Studies, xix (1968) 8-12). 

In the 13th century, the total population of the 
city was estimated at 65,000, which, however, de- 
creased sharply in the middle of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury. In the years between 748/1347 and 751/1350, 
on several days people died at the rate of one to 
two hundred a day and the number rose to seven 
hundred at the height of the plague. The Dar al- 
Tiraz and Dàr al. Wikála were closed because of the 
lack of manpower and the absence of commercial 
traffic. The markets and customs houses, too, ceased 
to function. The city, however, was able to survive 
this catastrophe and the population, once more, rap- 
idly increased. Frescobaldi put its number at 60,000 
(786/1384), while in the same year Simon Sigoli 
estimated the population at about 50,000. These 
figures, despite their variations show that the popu- 
lation was again on the increase. It is important to 
remember that the growth of the population of 
Alexandria was dependent, in the first place, on the 
development of the city's trade and was greater than 
that of any other city or region of Egypt, with the 
exception of Cairo where most of the army was 
stationed. As early as 788/1386, then, Alexandria 
was returning to prosperity after the plague. 

In the medieval city, the central government, 
whose powers had accumulated in the course of time, 
was the source of authority. In the earlier Middle 
Ages, Alexandria had enjoyed a special position, as 
it had in former times before the Arab invasion. 
Henceforward, however, its governors were appointed 
by the central administration. Nevertheless, in 
these circumstances, the city remained either a 
polis, a self-contained administrative area, or was 
included in the western Egyptian coastal area (to 
which Libya also sometimes belonged). The governor 
of Egypt soon came to reside, for some of the time 
at least, in Alexandria. As a polis or provincial 
centre, Alexandria had a treasury which was usually 
administered by a Muslim. Not infrequently at this 
time, however, the financial and civil administration 
was given over to Copts. From the documents which 
date from the first century of Arab rule, it is apparent 
that Copts were also nominated as governors of 
Alexandria; thus, for example, the Christian Theo- 
dosius was appointed to this office by the Caliph 
Yaz!d b. Mufáwiya. 

During the governorship of Ahmad b. Tülün (from 
256/870), Alexandria was “independent”. The special 
position of Alexandria lasted from that time until 
the 3rd/1oth century and Grohmann rightly recog- 
nizes in this some reflection of the position in Roman 
law whereby Alexandria, as a polis, lay outside the 
küra of Egypt. It is in this light that we must under- 
stand the division of the ‘Abbasid budget for Egypt 
in 337/958 into Misr and Alexandria, as reported by 
Kudama. 

Under the Fatimids, the governor of Alexandria 
went even further towards taking on the role of the 
erstwhile Augustalis by extending his authority over 
the province of Bubayra. On this point, Grohmann's 
observations are at one with the historical develop. 
ment of the city. His view that the Crusades served 
so to diminish" the importance of the city that an 


appointment as governor there should be understood 
as an indication of royal disfavour, is not, on the 
other hand, consonant with the facts. Certainly the 
city continued to lose its independent position after 
the fall of the Fatimids but from the commercial 
and strategic point of view it regained its earlier 
importance. Through the international transit trade 
the city became a market for East and West. 

Some demonstration of all this is provided by the 
fact that up to about the 3rd/roth century a kind 
of public meeting was occasionally held in Alexandria 
concerning the acceptance of government precepts 
or to choose a Coptic Patriarch. In the first half 
of the 4th/11th century the Coptic Patriarch had to 
transfer his seat from Alexandria to Cairo. In the 
later medieval period it was not unusual for the city 
to be given as an ik/á* (q.v.) 

The governor was a military official while the 
kádi was both a civil official and a judge in the 
religious sphere. He is sometimes referred to in 
the chronicles as ra?is al-madina (town chief) and 
in times of crisis had sometimes to govern the city 
himself, though this in no way altered the status 
of the city. In Mamluk times, the governor of 
Alexandria had the rank of an amir tablkhana. 
After the attack of Peter of Lusignan in 766/1365, 
the Mamluk government paid more attention to the 
city and established an amir mia there; i.e., the 
governor of Alexandria had the same rank as those 
of Tripoli, Safad and Hamat in Syria. 

In Alexandria, the MAlikI school was prevalent. 
This resulted from the proximity to North Africa 
and the activity of the Maghribfs and Spanish Mus- 
lims who settled in Alexandria in the later Middle 
Ages, driven before the Reconquista in Spain and 
the upheavals in North Africa. In the later Middle 
Ages, the kadi ’l-kudat was almost always a Maliki. 
In a few instances the government choice fell on a 
Shafi. Nevertheless, the three schools, Maliki, 
Shafi? and Hanaff were all represented in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Several sultans saw to it, 
in addition, that foreign as well as native merchants 
had legal protection as far as their persons and 
goods were concerned. Thus, for example, it was 
said of the Sultan al-Nàsir Muhammad b. Kalawün, 
with regard to the judge of Alexandria, Ibn Miskin, 
that he supported a Frank in 735/1334 in opposition 
to his own official. Sometimes the diplomas of ap- 
pointment for kádis give prominence to these re- 
sponsibilities in respect of the merchants as well 
as the usual stipulations about the just treatment of 
citizens. The muhtasib was ranged alongside the 
governor and kádi with responsibility for the super- 
vision of the market and those concerned in it, pro- 
ducers as well as retailers, though his powers were, 
de facto, restricted to the sphere of smaller trans- 
actions. 

Alexandria was an important source of revenue 
for the state or rather for those in power. Besides 
the high duties paid by the Kàrimis and the foreign 
merchants, the state authorities made money from 
almost every transaction and every shop in the city. 
The state profited too from the mint, Dàr al-Darb, 
where native and foreigner alike had their metal 
coined. Particular groups of participants in trade, 
such as money-changers, sailors, brokers, interpre- 
ters, auctioneers and donkey-drivers made good 
profits in this city and paid high taxes. Camel-drivers, 
or rather the leaders of caravans, had to pay their 
tax, the so-called Maks al-Manákh, outside the 
city where their camels were halted. As we have no 
statistics regarding this tax, we must be content 
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with a single example. According to the Kadi al- 
Fadil, the annual revenue of the city from duties 
came to 28,613 dinárs, not an exaggerated claim 
in view of other reports from the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The sultan's diwán levied some 50,000 
dinars in tolls, duties, etc. from ships entering 
Alexandria in 721/1321 and this, accerding to the 
text, did not even include all the ships that arrived. 
Fidenzio of Padua’s observation (dating from the 
8th/14th century) coincides with the information 
given by a governor of Alexandria in the oth/15th, 
that Alexandria was worth 1,000 frinti or dinars 
a day to the sultan in the 8th/r4th century. This, 
of course, was during the trading season. Al-Makrizi 
writes of a Frankish vessel which paid 40,000 dinars 
duty on its cargo, in Alexandria, in 703/1303, an 
incredible sum when one thinks of the total naval 
fleet of a single Frankish merchant republic. It 
seems no exaggeration to estimate the total duties 
brought to Alexandria, for the state, by the foreign 
trade, at about 100,000 dinars a year. 

Alexandria was always an important centre for 
cloth manufacture. Its products reached as far as 
India. It is believed that much of the fabric donated 
by the popes to Italian churches in the 8th and oth 
centuries was produced by workers in Alexandria. 
Besides the looms (for linen, silk, wool and cotton), 
buydüt al-ghazl, there were also workshops for raw 
silk, buyut al-kazzázin. The city housed a large 
public workshop for brocade, Dar al-Tiraz, which 
produced primarily for the luxury requirements of 
the court, not least for official gifts such as those 
to the Mongol Khan or for the annual clothing of the 
Ka‘ba with costly material. In 767/1365, the Dar al- 
Tiraz was burnt down in a Crusader raid but was 
restored again by the government. Private individuals 
too played an important part in the commercial life 
of the city by virtue of the fabrics they produced. 
We have a representative example: an 8th/r4th 
century loom owner, the fakik Badr al-Din Muham- 
mad b. ‘Umar b. Abi Bakr al-Damamini, had invested 
his capital in the production of silk fabrics. Made 
bankrupt by a fire at his home, he fled to Upper 
Egypt for fear of his creditors and there was ar- 
rested and brought back to Cairo. His creditors met 
together to come to some arrangement, Al-Damamini 
later went off to India to find better opportunities 
for advancement. He died there in 827/1423. 

The outstanding achievements of the Alexandrian 
weavers were widely recognized. When the govern- 
ment of Yemen planned to expand their production 
of silk they asked for an Alexandrian weaver to be 
sent there. The authorities in Egypt agreed to this 
request and in 788/1386 sent a mission to Yemen. 
According to one report there were some 14,000 looms 
in Alexandria at the beginning of the oth/rsth 
century. By 837/1434, in the course of the general 
decline of the city, the number had fallen to 8oo. 
At that time, imports of cheaper fabrics rose, in 
particular those of cloth from Flanders and England 
from which the Venetians made considerable profit. 

That glass was manufactured in Alexandria can- 
not yet be established from the medieval Arabic 
sources. Nevertheless, a page of the famous Atlas 
compiled by French scholars who accoinpanied Gen. 
Bonaparte's expedition to Egypt in 1789, shows that 
glass was produced in Alexandrian workshops. Ex- 
cavations at Alexandria, at Kom al-Dikka, prove that 
besides local products, ceramics were imported from 
North Africa, Iran and elsewhere. Chinese porcelain 
too was brought to Alexandria. In contrast to Da- 
mietta, the production of Egyptian sugar had no 


place in Alexandria, though during the later Middle 
Ages sugar was exported by way of Alexandria to 
the West. Not all the wine handled in Alexandria 
was imported; Egypt's own wine production (namely 
in Cairo) developed to such an extent that in the 
oth/15th century it came to occupy an important 
place in the state commerce of Alexandria. From 
Alexandria, the only Egyptian outlet for the sub- 
stance, the Matdjar al-Sultàn! exported about 5,000 
kantars of alum a year. Ibn Mammátt, in his capacity 
of inspector of the alum monopoly, sold some 13,000 
kantars, in 588/1192, to the Christian buyers who 
had come to Alexandria; a record in the selling of 
Egyptian alum. There was a state monopoly too on 
natron (sodium hydroxide), essential for cloth manu- 
facture, which was sold to weavers in Cairo and 
Alexandria at prices which were kept very high. 

Alexandria enjoyed a special place in international 
trade. While it is still difficult to establish the 
existence of this international trade with regard to 
Alexandria before the sth/rzth century, it can be 
seen quite clearly in this century itself. Natives of 
various Christian countries were to be found gath- 
ered there. Benjamin of Tudela names 28 Christian 
cities or countries alleged to have commercial rep- 
resentation there. William of Tyre says that 
Alexandria, in the second half of the 12th century, 
had become the emporium of East and West. Ibn 
Battüta wrote that Alexandria was one of the most 
important ports in the world: *In the whole world I 
have not seen its equal, save only those of Kaulam 
and Káliküt in India, that of the infidels at Sudàk in 
the land of the Turks, and the harbour of Zaytün in 
China." Neither the establishment of the Crusader 
states nor that of the Mongol empire affected its 
position in world trade or detracted from it. 

Close supervision was exercised over the three 
main gates of the city. Ibn Djubayr could only enter 
Alexandria after the harbour authorities had taken 
his name and his goods had been investigated by 
customs officials. Similarly, the foreign Christians 
had to be identified by the consul of their country. 
Their possessions too were examined by the authori- 
ties of Alexandria. Once the customs formalities were 
completed, the oriental merchant made for the 
funduk of his countrymen, whenever a particular 
funduk was assigned to them; otherwise, he might 
find accommodation in a private funduk or khan. The 
western merchant was restricted to the funduk 
designated for his country and to which he could 
bring his merchandise. After the establishment of 
these funduks for foreign states, the trade of Alex- 
andria was no longer simply a commerce of the 
coast. The foreign merchants enjoyed exterritorial 
privileges [see rMTIYAzAT]. As a result, these funduks 
were administered by officials or consuls of the 
friendly nations which stood under Egyptian pro- 
tection. Venice, as the leading commercial power, 
gained a second funduk in the course of the 13th 
century. In addition, the merchants were able to rent 
shops and storerooms in the vicinity of their funduks. 
Besides Christians from the West, from the Byzan- 
tine Empire and from Ethiopia, there came to Alex- 
andria Muslims from Spain, North Africa, Meso- 
potamia, Syria and the neighbourhood of India. 

Al-Nuwayri, who lived in Alexandria in the 7th/ 
14th century, has left us the longest account of the 
city that has yet come to light. But he was not as 
concerned with the trade of this cosmopolitan city 
as was al-Makrizi with that of Cairo. The short 
accounts which have come down to us, however, give 
us a clear and detailed picture of the markets of 
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the city. First of all, it must be noted that the 
customs house with its 30 storerooms was not simply 
concerned with the imposition of duties and with 
harbour control but was also used for public auctions. 
The Dar al-Wikala, too, served business in a special 
capacity. Notices of this Dar in Alexandria can be 
traced back as far as the 4th/1rth century. It is the 
Dar Wikalat Bayt al-Mal which is meant, a public 
administration which ensured the imposition and 
collection of taxes for the head of state, supported 
state trade and took a decisive role as an inter- 
mediary, selling only, in principle, imported mer- 
chandise to the Muslim entrepreneurs. As in every 
major Islamic city, in Alexandria each essential trade 
had its own market. Among the most important 
markets in the city were the Sik al-‘Attarin and 
al-Bahar, the pepper and spice market, probaby 
the centre of the Karimi merchants in Alexandria. 
The Sük al-Murdjàniya, the market of the coral- 
workshops and of the dealers in coral, was one of 
the most important coral markets in the whole of 
the Mediterranian area. The coral was worked in 
Alexandria: in its home port, a pound of coral cost 
5 silver dirhams; after being worked in Alexandria 
its price rose to three or four times this amount. 
The chief outlets in the south were Aden and Kali- 
küt. The coral brought from Alexandria found good 
markets in the Hidjàz, in Yemen, in India, and, 
particularly, in the Far East. 

The linen trade had its own special suk, the 
Wikalat al- Kittan, where dealers handled large trans- 
actions. The slave market of Alexandria was no less 
important than that of Cairo. The money-changers, 
fruit-merchants, druggists (perfumers), sellers of 
sugared almonds or nuts, confectionary, dried fruits 
etc. always found a ready market. Alexandria had, 
in addition, like Cairo, a Sük al-Kashsháshin (flea- 
market = bric à brac bazaar), like the so-called 
Funduk al-Djawkandar and Funduk al-Damáàmini, 
which were private funduk undertakings. The city’s 
requirements of grain were met by imports supple- 
menting home-grown supplies, as can now be shown 
from the documents. The bazaars of the candle and 
wax-dealers, like those of the dealers in wood, were 
especially important. Individual markets and bazaars 
were desiguated according to the race or nationality 
of the merchants. Thus, for example, the Sik al- 
A‘&djim was that of the Iranian merchants concerned, 
notably, with the import of silk fabrics and costly 
goods to Alexandria. Alongside these important and 
specialized markets and funduks, Alexandria was 
provided with a number of lesser, more general 
markets where pedlars with their tables and stalls, 
their cooking vessels and saucepans, sold their 
comestibles to the passers-by. Some dealers had old- 
established businesses on the Pharos peninsula and 
along the canal of Alexandria, where the ships 
entered, as well as in the town. 

We should not overlook the fact that big business 
in the city was not completely monopolized by the 
state, nor confined to men; women too participated 
in commerce, We know of a woman of such standing 
among the merchants of Alexandria that she was 
known, as a result, by the nickname of Sitt al- 
Tudjdjar (lady of the merchants). She died of 
plague in 749/1348. 

In Islamic history, political office and participa- 
tion in business were by no means mutually exclu- 
sive. Leading members and high officials of the 
governments of Egypt were closely involved in big 
business. The organization of the Matdjar al-Suljant 
(state trade), supposed to have been founded in the 
time of the famine which occurred under the reign 





of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir, had in fact al- 
ready existed and played a particularly important 
part during the Ayyübid and Mamluk periods. Besides 
slaves and wood, the Maidjar imported iron and 
sheet metal, tin, silver and copper (later gold as 
well), and offered in return monopoly goods such as 
alum, natron, corn, flax, and later spices, sugar and 
soap. Egyptian mummies, too, found a ready market 
in Alexandria. Still, the principal line of business was 
the pepper trade. Frederic C. Lane has established 
that, before the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Venetian vessels loaded, on average, about 1,500,000 
pounds of pepper a year. 

The merchant always made a good living. No less 
a person than the renowned fakih and ascetic, al- 
Turtüshi, came to Alexandria to preach against the 
money-lenders. It was not just by chance that the 
Alexandrian moneychangers were in a position to 
lend the Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawün the 
sum of 10,000 dinars in the year 737/1337: suffi- 
cient proof, in itself, of the profitable nature of the 
business conducted by these brokers whose operations 
were not restricted to the changing of money. 

Lively trade and flourishing crafts allowed the 
city to amass wealth. The “guilds”, or, more exactly, 
the social groups involved in trade, did not function 
as independent entities with certain rights, which 
would have permitted them to defend their rights 
against the aggression of the city governor or the 
central authority. In fact, it was the central govern- 
ment who kept the power of decision and solved their 
problems while promulgating the laws and the 
regulations according to the juridical principles of 
Islam. Although the form of government and 
religious ideology hemmed in the dynamic develop- 
ment of Alexandria, it was commerce, with its 
traditions, its methods and its “code of honour”, 
which determined the rhythm of city life. It is 
possible to construct a picture of attitudes prevalent 
among foreigner and native in the city and in regard 
to the city, not simply from the chronicles and 
treaties but from references in the most bellet- 
ristic forms of literature like, for example, The 
Thousand and One Nights and Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
and hence to draw inferences as to forms of govern- 
ment, methods of taxation, and the sort of risks in- 
volved in business. 

In Alexandria the state was the primary ruler 
and rule was exercised in the interest of the state 
rather than that of the community. There is nc 
clearer demonstration of this than the revolt of 727/ 
1326 and the events leading up to it. Heavy tax 
burdens led to a rebellion which was put down with 
the utmost severity. It is worth noting the penalties 
which the government inflicted on the Kàrimi mer- 
chants (among them the sons of al-Kuwaik or al- 
Kawbak, a respected Karimi merchant), as well as 
on the silk dealers and producers. In addition to the 
fines and confiscations which were exacted, totalling 
about 260,000 dinars, the leaders of the revolt were 
crucified. 

The diminishing power of the ruler and the weak- 
ness of the army in the city, nevertheless, came 
to be felt to the disadvantage of business and the 
execution of trade for, in troubled times, soldiers 
and mercenaries had extended their protection, 
himé, to those involved in business, for large sums 
of money. Alexandria came to concentrate primarily 
on long-distance trade. Those who conducted this 
trade, the government officials, the long-distance 
dealers or big businessmen, were far removed from 
the retail dealer with his shop in the bazaar super- 
vised by the muhtasib, 
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The early and later Middle Ages formed two 
clearly distinct periods in the religious and scholarly 
life of Alexandria. In the early Middle Ages, the 
Christian and Jewish elements were supreme. After 
the Arab conquest the Greek Patriarch was forced 
to leave the city, the Coptic Patriarch entered and 
the Copts supported the Arabs in their later struggle 
with the Byzantine Empire and fell in with their 
plans for expansion, This period prepared the ground 
in Alexandria for the development of Islamic science 
—here a centre was established for the translation 
of the cultural works of antiquity which were of im- 
mense value, providing a basis for Islamic culture 
and its spiritual achievements. In respect of purely 
Islamic science, which, as al-Sakhawi maintained, 
began first with al-Silafi, Alexandria was dependent 
on Fustat and Cairo. At that time, men journeyed 
to the capital of Egypt to study the Kur?án and ka- 
dith. The wazir Ridwàn b. al-Walakhshi founded a 
Sunni madrasa in Alexandria in 531/1137 (before 
the end of the Fatimid period) in which the fakih 
Abū Tahir b. ‘Awf taught hadith. Scarcely fifteen 
years later al-‘Adil b. al-Sallar established a sec- 
ond Sunni madrasa in Alexandria for the famous al- 
Hafiz al-Silafi. As is well known, Saladin himself 
later studied the Muwatta? of the imam Malik with 
him. It was Saladin too who, after his assumption 
of power, had a school, a hospital and a hostel built 
for the Maghribis, where they could find free lodging, 
teachers of various subjects, medical care and finan- 
cial support. 

The sources refer repeatedly to the names of 
various ribáfs in the city, while the fadail literature 
on Alexandria expounds the strategic importance for 
Islam of this border harbour. 

It was not only statesmen and warriors, however, 
who contributed to Islamic culture, the merchant 
too played a part. Several wealthy merchants of 
Alexandria were famous by virtue of their generosity 
and donations. They built mosques, schools and other 
religious foundations and encouraged Muslim learn- 
ing. From the circle of famous Muslim Karimi 
merchants of Alexandria we may take as an example 
*Abd al-Latif b. Rushayd al-Takriti (d. 714/1314). 
He had a mosque and madrasa built, called after him 
Dar al-Hadith al-Takritiyya, a place of learning 
for hadith and Shafil fikh (the school is known to- 
day as the Masdjid Ab? ‘AII). The contemporary 
sources write with delight of the Karimft merchant 
family of Kuwayk who could provide the cost of 
building a mosque or school with the profits of a 
single day’s business. 

Alexandria can look back on many renowned legal 
and religious scholars, poets and poetesses, Süfis 


and murábitün housed within its walls: Ibn Kalákis, 


Ibn ‘Atā’ Allāh, al-Sakandari, al-Sbátibt, Tbn al- 
Munayyar, Ibn al-Mudjàwir, Ibn al-Sawwaf, Ibn 
Sulaym, Ibn Kásim al-Nuwayrl, Abu ’l-Hādjib, al- 
Kabbar and al-Büsirt. 

Of the famous mosaues of Alexandria, mention 
should be made of the Masdjid al-*UmarT or Djàmi* 
al-Gharbi (the former Theonas Church) and the 
Masdjid al-Djuyishi or al-‘Attarin (formerly the 
Church of St. Athanasius). Various details are known 
too about the ribdis of the city such as the Ribat 
al-Wasitt (d. 672/1274), to the east of the mosque 
of Abu ‘I-‘Abbds al-Mursi, (outside the city wall on 
the northern side), now a záwiya, and also the Ribàt 
Siwàr, where Muhammad b. Sulaymáàn al-Shátibi (d. 
672/1274), a mukri? and záhid, had his quarters. Out- 
side the city and in the vicinity of the Rosetta gate 
the scholar and mutawalli al-thaghr, Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Hakk4ri (d. 683/1284), built a ribái which was 


called after him. He was also buried nearby. Towards 
the end of the 7th/r3th century the khánkáh, Bilik 
al-Muhsini, was built by the darwisk order of the 
city. 
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ISKANDARÜN, ALEXANDRETTA, a port in the 
eastern Mediterranean, the ancient “AdreEdvdpera 
xat& 'Iooóv, the ' AAe&&vüpeux 1) uxo in Malalas 
(ed. Bonn, 297), known to the Arabs asal-Iskandariyys 
or Iskandarüna (diminutive Aramaic form); from this 
last form came the ’AdeEavSpay of Skylitzes (ii, 
677) which in its turn gave rise to 3) ' AAe£ay8póg 
(Michael Attal., 120; Zonaras, iii, 691; Georgius 
Cyprius and the list of bishops in Byz. Zeitschr., i, 
248). The diminutive Romance form Alexandretta 
was already in use among western pilgrims during 
the Middle Ages. Iskandarūna (which must not be 
confused with another place of the same name, 
situated between Tyre and Saint-John of Acre) 
formed part of the djund of Kinnasrin; the castle 
is said to have been built under the caliph al- Wáthik 
(Abu ’l-Fida’, ed. Reinaud, ii, 2,33). During the 
wars between the Byzantines and the Arabs, the 
town was captured by the former on several occasions 
(Muralt, Chronogr. Byz., a. 1068; Ibn Hawkal, index) 
and in the time of Abu ’l-Fida? it was deserted. 
Later it regained some importance as a port for the 
then flourishing city of Aleppo, though it was unable 
to develop on a very large scale. It was the centre 
of a kadá? and at the beginning of the 2oth century 
it contained from ro to 15,000 inhabitants. The pop- 
ulation according to the census of 1960 was 62,061. 
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On 27 November 1918, the French military ad- 
ministration in Syria created the “Sandjaķ of Alexan- 
dretta" from occupied territories over which Turkey 
had to abandon her rights under the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne; it included the towns of Alexandretta, Antioch 
and Kirik Khan, and contained over 120,000 inha- 
bitants. It had an autonomous regime providing, in 
particular, for the use of the Turkish language and 
the employment of Turkish officials. From 1928, 
national feeling began to develop among the Turkish 
community in the Sandjak; in 1928 the Geng Spor 
Klübü (Sports Club for the Young) was founded, its 
aims being cultural and later political, rather than 
sporting. In the same year, some young joiners tried 
to transform the traditional guilds, in accordance 
with Kemalist ideas, In the spring of 1934, members 
of the Arab and Turkish communities reciprocally 
abstained from buying each other's produce; some 
Turks became bakers and butchers, traditionally 
trades of the Nusayris. On 26 March 1934, the visit to 
Antioch of a senior Turkish official triggered off a 
series of pro-Kemalist demonstrations—the cele- 
bration of Turkish national festivals, the wearing of 
the Turkish colours, etc. On 7 July 1936, Turkish 
d monstrators in Antioch clashed with Syrian troops 
of Nusayri and Armenian origin. The Turkish press 
asserted that '*deturkification'"' was in progress—rest- 
rictions in the teaching and the use of Turkish, in 
the einploy ment of Turkish officials, etc. 

The negotiations leading up to the I'ranco-Syrian 
Treaty and then its signature on 9 September 1936, 
and the statements by M. Hashim al-Átàsi (Ankara, 





23 September 1936) confirming that Syria, now inde- 
pendent, would uphold the autonomy of the Sandjak, 
unleashed a vigorous campaign in Turkey; national 
opinion refused to contemplate the idea that this 
Turkish community should pass under the exclusive 
domination of Syria. Negotiations between France 
and Turkey were then started, and the matter was 
brought before the Council of the League of Nations; a 
status for the Sandjak was laid down in the Geneva 
Agreement of 29 May 1937 and brought into force on 
29 November, although the Syrian Chamber had 
rejected it, and the Turkish flag was hoisted in 
Alexandretta. After some disturbances, a Turkish 
notable was elected president of the Sandjak, which 
from then on took the name Hatay, and new Franco- 
Turkish negotiations finally led, on 23 June 1939, 
to the cession of the Hatay to Turkey. 
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ISKENDER BEG, Ottoman name for GEORGE 
(Gjergj) Kastriora (b. 808/1405, d. 872/1468), in 
Western sources Scanderbeg, etc., hero of the Al- 
banian “resistance’”’ to the Turks in the mid-gth/15th 
century. . 

By the first half of the oth/rsth century the Kas- 
triota family, with their centre at Matia, had sup- 
planted the Bashas as the most influential power of 
Northern Albania. They had acknowledged Ottoman 
suzerainty since 787/1385; Iskender’s father John/ 
Ivan (in Ottoman sources Yovan) had been a buffer 
between the Venetians installed in Scutari (Ishkodra 
[q.9.]) and the Ottomans, ready to flee to Venetian 
protection in the event of an Ottoman attack and 
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dependent upon Venetian goodwill for the crucial 
import of salt. A document in the archives of Topkapı 
Sarayı (E 6665) shows that he had attempted to 
seize Kruje/Croia (T. Akéahisar) to the south 
of his territories, which, for a time under Bayezid I 
and continuously since 818/1415, had been the centre 
of an Ottoman subashiltk. 

The statement of Barletius that his son George 
Kastriota had been sent to the Ottoman palace as a 
hostage (at the age of nine) is confirmed by Ottoman 
historians (Tursun Beg, Idris). During the war with 
Venice of 826/1423-833/1430 Ottoman pressure was 
increasingly put upon his father John (N. Iorga, 
Notes et extraits..., i, 435), who, in Radjab 831/ 
April 1428, informed Venice of his growing anxiety 
that his Muslim son would be ordered by the sultan 
to occupy his territory The son, raised in the palace 
as an i¢-cghani, was, by the normal procedure of 
cikma [see GHULAM], granted a !imár near to his 
father’s territories of ‘““Yuvan-éli” (Topkapi Sarayi 
Archives, E 6665), and in 842/1438 he was appointed 
Subashi of Akcahisár (H. Inalcık, ed., Súret-i def- 
ter-i sancak-i Arvanid, timár no. 314). In the same 
year nine villages of his in Yuvan-éli were made over 
to Andre Karlo (ibid., no. 335). His father’s centre 
of Mus (Mysja) was made a zi*àmet, and Isken- 
der asked for it to be granted to himself (Topkapi 
Sarayi Archives, E 6665, undated), but a sandjak-begi 
(? of Okhri) objected to the granting of this important 
district, adjacent to the sea, to John’s son. This 
refusal may have been one of the reasons for Isken- 
der’s throwing off his allegiance to the sultan. The 
extension to areas of Albania of the Ottoman timdr- 
system had induced various prominent seigneurs 
in the south—Ghin Zenebissi, Andre Thopia and, 
especially, George Araniti—to revolt (from 835/ 
1431), and Iskender joined them in Shawwàl 847/De- 
cember 1444. After Ottoman authority was weakened 
by the battle of Tzladi (Zlaticá) (s Ramadàn 847/25 
December 1443), members of the former ruling fam- 
ilies were encouraged to attempt to recover their 
lost lands and independence (Chalcocondyles, ed. 
Darko, ii, 96; Iorga, of. ci., ii, 145). The story 
that Iskender, fleeing from the camp of K4sim, the 
beglerbegi of Rüméli (who had been defeated near Niš), 
seized Ak¢ahisér (Gegaj, 45-6) is probably true (cf. 
Ghazavatname-i Sultan Murad); he certainly threw off 
Islam and re-embraced Christianity (see especially 
the contemporary historian Tursun Beg, ed. in TOEM 
p. 136), to be known henceforth to the Ottomans 
as “‘kha@?in (treacherous) Iskender”. On ri: Dhu 'l- 
Ka‘da 847/1 March 1444, under the patronage of 
Venice, he summoned the Albanian leaders to a 
meeting at Alessio (a typical Kuvend in accordance 
with Albanian tribal custom, see M. Hasluck, The 
unwritten law in Albania, Cambridge 1954, 148), and 
was there recognized as the leader of the struggle 
against the Ottomans. The pope later recognized 
him as a crusading hero; in the 19th century Albanian 
nationalists depicted him as a national hero working 
for the unification and the independence of his 
homeland; and Venice regarded him as a valuable 
condottiero. In reality, he was a combination of 
Albanian tribal chief and medieval feudal lord, the 
other Albanian leaders being bound to him primarily 
by links of kinship. The importance which he attach- 
ed to his own family is revealed in the terms of his 
alliance with the King of Aragon, made with ''Geor- 
gio Castrioti, Sre dela dita citate de Croya e de soi 
parenti, baruni in Albania” (Radonić, no. 38). 
Hence it is not surprising to find other Albanian lords 
frequently allied with Venice or with the Ottomans 


against him. Since 818/1415 the introduction of the 
Ottoman fimár-system and tax-structure had caused 
widespread discontent among both the feudal 
families and the mountain tribesfolk; Iskender was 
merely taking over, in Northern Albania, the leader- 
ship of this movement of revolt, favoured, however, 
unlike his predecessors, by the support of the pope, 
the King of Naples, and Venice. He was able to 
muster a following of perhaps 8-10,000 men, his 
own numbering no more than 2-3,000 (Gegaj, p. 125); 
he owed his success to guerilla tactics, based on a 
few fortresses in remote mountain regions (Stelush, 
Letrella, and especially Kruje, his capital), these 
fortresses being held for him by troops, trained in 
the use of firearms, who were provided by his foreign 
allies, although he could rely on some revenue from 
his flocks of sheep and the trade in salt. 

His long struggle with the Ottomans—maintained 
over a quarter of a century—falls into several 
phases. 

Until 852/1448, the Ottomans were content to ig- 
nore him. In this period he fought against Venice 
over the possession of Dagno (851/1447), and indeed 
there are indications that he co-operated with local 
Ottoman forces (the sultan also claiming this terri- 
tory) (Iorga, op. cit., ii, 227; Venice, it should be 
noted, still regarded him as a vassal of the sultan: 
op. cit., ii, 226). He abandoned his claim to Dagno 
by the treaty signed on 4 October 1448. In the sum- 
mer of 852/1448 Murad II’s army took Svetigrad 
(Kodjadjtk Hisan) (‘Ashtkpashazdde rro and the 
chroniclers dependent on him erroneously relate these 
events to Akéahisár), and so opened the way into 
northern Albania. Murad then laid siege to Kruje, 
but was obliged to withdraw to Sofya by Hunyadi's 
invasion of Ottoman territory. 

In 853/1449 an attempt by Iskender and Mois Di- 
bra to re-take Kodjadjik was repulsed, and in the 
following summer Murad again besieged Kruje. The 
fortress held out, and Iskender, retreating to the 
mountains, harried the besieging troops. The aban- 
donment of the 4!/, month siege made Iskender the 
hero of all Christendom, and Pope Nicholas V called 
on all the Christian powers to assist him. But Kruje 
was still under blockade (Iorga, iii, 260-1), and Is- 
kender offered to hand it over to Venice. He finally 
won the effective support of Alfonso V of Naples: 
by the agreement of 26 March 1451 he acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the king and agreed to hand Kruje 
over to his forces, Neapolitan troops occupying Kruje 
in June. Alfonso was at this time attempting by 
diplomatic and military measures to establish a front 
against the Ottomans throughout Albania ənd Epirus. 
The Neapolitan troops consisted only of small detach- 
ments trained in the use of firearms, the mass of 
soldiery being composed of Iskender’s Albanians (Is- 
kender and other Albanian leaders were also receiving 
money subsidies from Alfonso, Iskender’s share being 
1500 ducats). This arrangement weakened Iskender’s 
authority in Albania, and Alfonso's rival Venice and 
the Ottomans were able to induce some Albanian 
chieftains to come over to them; thus Pavlo Dukagin, 
who in 853/1440 had been proclaimed a rebel and 
deprived of his timar, recovered it in Safar 855/March 
1451 (see Séret... Arvanid, no. 154), and other 
memberis of this family threw in their lot with Venice. 
Mois Dibra, Gjergj Balsha and Iskender’s nephew 
Hamza went over to the Ottoman side. In 857/1453 
Iskender visited Alfonso in Italy. In the summer of 
859/1455, assisted by about rooo Neapolitan troops, 
Iskender besieged Berat (Belgrade), but a relieving 
force under Evrenos-oghlu ‘Isa Beg defeated them, 
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the Neapolitans being killed almost to a man (ro 
Sha‘ban 859/26 July 1455). Although Iskender's bio- 
'graphers speak of a great victory in the next year 
(the Ottomans losing 10,000? men), Mois Dibra and 
Hamza once more went over to the Ottomans and the 
fortress of Modric (in the Dibra region) was sold to 
the Ottomans. This disaffection probably arose from 
Iskender’s attempts to win control of the territory 
of the other Albanian chieftains and to extend his 
authority over them. When in 861/1457 a certain ‘Isa 
Beg (probably the son of Ishak Beg of Uskiip) marched 
against Kruje, Iskender attacked his camp at Albule- 
na near Mourt Tumenish and took Hamza prisoner; 
this success was celebrated in Italy as a great vic- 
tory: the pope proclaimed him the *'Captain-General 
of the Holy See” (Radonić, no. 163) and presented 
him with 500 ducats. 

The death of Alfonso in 862/1458, however, de- 
prived Iskender for a time of foreign support (the 
new king Ferdinand wanted him to come to Italy to 
aid him against rebels), so that in 864/1460 he and 
the other Albanian leaders were obliged to recognize 
Ottoman suzerainty. By his treaty with the sultan 
(which he called '"'treuga per tre anni", see V. Ma- 
kusev, Monumenta Hist. Slav. Merid., ii, Warsaw 
1874, p. 123) he agreed to send troops to join Otto- 
man campaigns, to pay an annual tribute (in sheep) 
and to supply lads for the Janissaries (Critoboulos, 
Eng. tr. by C. T. Riggs Princeton 1954, p. 147, 
where the date given is 1459; cf. Neshri, ed. Tae- 
Schner, i, 201). In 865/1461 Iskender, as the loyal 
vassal of Ferdinand, went to aid him against the 
rebels, returning to Albania on ri February 1462. 
His truce with the sultan was renewed on 7 Sha‘ban 
867/27 April 1463 (see Gegaj, p. 132), but that sum- 
mer, with the outbreak of the Ottoman- Venetian war, 
Iskender found a new patron and ally (for the text 
of his pact with Venice, of 20 August 1463, see Ra- 
donié, no. 248). The Ottoman sources (Tursun, p. 
123; Critoboulos, 147) emphasize Iskender’s 
“breaking ‘of faith’? as the reason for the Ottoman 
operations against him from 868/1464 onwards. By 
permitting Venetian troops to garrison Kruje he had 
created a real threat to the Ottoman forces in Albania. 
In 868/1464 and 869/1465 the neighbouring sandjak- 
begis, and especially the governor of Okhri, Balaban, 
launched swift attacks; Iskender seems to have 
countered them by guerilla raids launched from the 
mountains, although the leading Albanian chieftains, 
including Mois Dibra, were taken. Mehemmed II, who 
since 867/1463 had been intending to march against 
Iskender (Tursun, p. 123), finally moved in the spring 
of 871/1466. Tn the fethnáme which he sent to his son 
Báyezid (N. Lugal and A. Erzi, Miinsedt Mecmuast, 
Istanbul 1956, 63-4), he announced that the campaign 
had been undertaken because of the Albanians’ 
"breach of faith", that he had taken six important 
fortresses and that he had built a fortress (Elbasan) to 
ensure his hold over the land. In this year Mehemmed 
did not press the siege of Kruje (defended by a Venet- 
ian commander), but left Balaban to continue the 
blockade. Elbasan [g.v.) was built in 25 days. Seeking 
help from Italy, Iskender visited Rome (12 December 
1466; he received 5000 ducats from the pope) and 
Naples. On hearing that he was proposing to attack 
Elbasan, the Sultan wintered at Filibe (Tursun, 
p. 136). Iskender returned to Albania in early April 
1467 and began to raid Balaban’s blockading force at 
Kruje and his supply lines (it was reported in Italy 
that Balaban had been killed and the Ottoman force 
dispersed [Radonié, nos. 3*9, 360], but Balaban was 
still alive in September [Radoni¢, no. (379). Mehem- 


med II entered Albania with a great army in June 
1467 and, by fierce pursuit in the steep mountain 
region of Buzurshek south of Elbasan, gained control 
of the pass. He marched against Durazzo, sending 
Mahmid Pasha against Ishkodra, and then advanced 
on Kruja, but did not undertake a determined siege 
(end of July). According to Tursun (who was on the 
campaign), Iskender fled to the coast: he had taken 
refuge in the Venetian fortress of Alessio, where he 
died on 21 Djumada II 872/17 January 1468. 

Ishkender’s name lived on in Albanian folklore as 
the type of native heroism (see the articles of Q. 
Haxhihasani and A. Fico in Studia Albanica, iv/2 
(1967), 135-55, and G. Marlekaj, in Atti 5. convegno 
intern. di studi albanesi, 221-38) and he is a leading 
character in the national literature of modern times 
inspired by Barletius’s biography. 
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ISLAH (a.), reform, reformism. 


i.—TIHE ARAB WORLD 


In modern Arabic, the terni :is/á& is used for 
"reform" (cf.: RALA, xxi (1386/1966), 351, no. 15) 
in the general sense: in contemporary Islamic litera- 
ture it denotes more specifically orthodox reformism 
of the type that emerges in the doctrinal teachings 
of Muhammad ‘Abduh, in the writings of Rashid 
Rida, and in the numerous Muslim authors who are 
influenced by these two masters and, like them, 
consider themselves disciples of the Salafiyya (see 
below). Isia# will be examined under the following 
general headings: A. Historical; B. Fundamental 
principles; C. The principal doctrinal positions; 
D. Islah in the contemporary Arab world. 

A.—HIsTorIcAL.—1.—Background.—tThe idea 
of igláh, so widespread in modern Islamic culture, is 
also very common in the vocabulary of the Kur?àn, 
where the radicals $-/-&. cover a very wide semantic 
field. Amongst the derivatives of this root employed 
in the Kur’4n are: a) The verb asiaha and the corres- 
ponding infinitive, isa, used sometimes in the sense 
of "to work towards peace (swh)", ''to bring about 
harmony", *'to urge people to be reconciled with one 
another” and “to agree” (cf. II, 228, IV, 35, 114, XLIX, 
9, 10), and at others in the sense of ‘‘to perform a 
pious act (*amal sàlih)", ‘‘to perform a virtuous act 
(saláh)", "to behave like a holy man (sáiih, plur. 
salihtin|salipat)” (cf. I1, 220, 1V, 128, VII, 56,85, 142, 
XI, 46, 90) ; b) The substantive muglih, plur. mugslihün: 
those who perform pious acts, who are saintly in 
spirit, who preach peace and harmony, who are con- 
cerned with the moral perfection of their neighbours, 
and strive to make men better. It is precisely in this 
sense that the modern Muslim reformists can be 
defined, reformists who proudly claim the title of 
muslittin, upon which Revelation confers a certain 
prestige (cf. Kur?4n, VII, 170, XI, 117, XXVIII, 19) 
The adherents of 4g/áh consider themselves in the 
direct line of the reformer-prophets whose lives are 
quoted as examples in the Kur’an (cf. especially 
sūras VII, X, XI, XX); but they claim to be in- 
fluenced above all by the example of the mission 
of the Prophet Mubammad, whom they consider to 
be the Reformer par excellence (cf. al-Shihdb, May 
1939, 183: Muhammad, al-musglih al-a‘sam). Thus 
tslah is deeply rooted in the basic soil of Islam, and 
cannot therefore be viewed solely in relation to 
the intellectual trends that appeared in the Muslim 
world at the beginning of the modern period. 

2.—The historical continuity of itslah.— 


In so far as it is on the one hand an individual or | 


collective effort to define Islam solely in relation to 
its authentic sources (¢.¢., the Kur?4n and the Sunna 
(g.v.] of the Prophet) and on the other an attempt 
to work towards a situation in which the lives of 
Muslims, in personal and social terms, really would 
conform to the norms and values of their religion, 
islàh is a permanent feature in the religious and 
cultural history of Islam. This two-fold approach 
characterizing tslak is quite justified from a kur?ànic 
point of view. For a) Islam is simply that which 
Revelation contains, as it is transmitted and ex- 
plained by the Prophet (see below: The return to 
first principles). b) To work for the Good, and aspire 
to improve (aglah), is simply to attempt to restore 
Islamic values in modern Muslim society. From this 
point of view, islàh can be seen as an intellectual, 
and frequently practical, response to the injunction 
of "commanding what is good and prohibiting what 
is evil" (see on this subject the two fundamental 
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references, ixur’4n LIL, 104, 110). This canonical 
obligation (fard, farida)—a major obligation on 
the head of the Community (smdém)—is constantly 
invoked by the reformers, both as a justification 
for their action, and as an appeal to the faithful, who 
are also bound, each according to his social standing 
and means, to play his part in '"commanding the 
good". (On this important question of Muslim ethics 
see the classic text of al-Ghazàli in Ihyaà? *wlüm 
al-din chap.: Kitáb al-amr bi ’l-mavif wa 'l-nahy 
‘an al-munkar, trans. L. Bercher, De l'obligation 
d@ordonner le Bien et d’interdire le Mal selon al- 
Ghazáli, in IBLA, 1st and 3rd trim. 1955; the neo- 
Hanbalite doctrine (so illuminating for. reformist 
teaching) in H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines... 
d'Ibn Taymiya, 601-5; the position of Muh. ‘Abduh 
in: Risdlat al-iawhid, 113 (Fr. trans., 121), and Tafsir 
al-Manar, ix, 36; a complete account of the question 
by Rashid Rida: ibid. iv, 25-47 on süra III, 104, and 
57-64, on sūra III, 110; L. Gardet, Dieu et la destinée 
de Vhomme, Paris 1967, 445 ff.). 

Like all Muslims who cherish an ideal of the pious 
and virtuous life (salah), the reformists like to refer 
to the many kur?ànic verses which praise ‘‘those who 
do works of :$/áb"" (VI, 42, VII, 170, XXVIII, 19) and 
particularly to XI, 9o, which they hold to be the 
perfect motto of Muslim reformism: “O mon peuple! 
... Mon unique désir est de vous rendre meilleurs" 
(trans. Savary)—‘‘Je ne veux que réformer" (trans. 
Blachére)—''I desire only to set things right." 
(trans. Arberry) These scriptural statements are 
illustrated by the tradition that the Prophet in- 
timated that Islam would need to be revitalized 
periodically and that in each century Providence 
would raise up men capable of accomplishing this 
necessary mission of moral and religious regeneration, 
(On this tradition, cf. Wensinck, Handbook, 204 b: 
"At the end. . ."). 

The Community has never lacked men willing to 
assume precisely this prophetic mission. In its early 
stages and also in its later developments, isla 
has been identified with the service of the Sunna, 
which is thought to provide the best model for the 
Islamic way of life (cf. Kur?'àn, XXXIII, 21), as 
well as supplying the essential elements which lie 
at the base of the earliest orthodoxy of Islam. The 
Kur?àn is without doubt the most important point 
of reference for modern 1$/áh; yet, in its earliest 
manifestations, it appears to be above all the ex- 
pression of a total allegiance to the Prophet's Tradi- 
tion. This active, sometimes militant, allegiance is 
best expressed in its defence of the Sunna against 
*blameworthy innovations" (bida‘ (q.v.]) which are 
judged incompatible with the objective facts of the 
Book, the unquestionable teachings of the Prophet, 
and the testimony of the “pious forefathers” (al- 
salaf al-saélih). Upholders of strict primitive ortho- 
doxy were particularly aware of the increase of bida*: 
a) at the dogmatic level: cf. the speculation nurtured 
by the dawning rationalist theology (kalàm [q.v.]) ; 
kur'ànic exegesis of Batini tendency; the theses of 
extremist Shifism; and b) in the sphere of worship: 
asceticism, excessive piety, paraliturgical practices 
inspired by Süfism (/asawtwuf [q.v.], all of which 
they believed indicated a spirit of exaggeration 
(ghula) contrary to the essence of Islamic spirituality 
Such innovations were held to be blameworthy 
because they were looked upon as sources of error 
and seeds of heresy; they therefore seemed to con- 
stitute a serious threat to the confessional unity and 
moral and political cohesion of the Umma. 

The historical development of isla must, it seems, 
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be. related to that new spirit which gave rise to bida* 
throughout the cultural evolution of the Communi- 
ty. The following are a few milestones:—1i. The 
political and moral crisis following the battles of 
Siffin (37/657 [q.v.] and Nahrawan (38/658 [q.v.]) 
engendered ardent political and religious polemics be- 
tween the Khawéaridj [q.v.] and the Shi‘a [g.v.] on the 
one hand and the supporters of the established 
authority on the other. In this climate of schism the 
doctrinal tendencies which classical Sunnism decried 
as heretical to a greater or lesser extent began to grow 
(cf. al-Shahrastani, Milal, i, 27). The period of the 
Prophet’s companions was hardly over (ca. 90/708) 
when the theologico-philosophical speculations which 
were to disturb the Muslim conscience for many years 
began to appear.—z. At the end of the 1st/7th 
century, the general evolution of the Muslim commun- 
ity was sufficiently advanced for the unity of faith and 
monolithic convictions of the first decades to be 
replaced by a diversity of intellectual and religious 
attitudes towards the kur?'ànic revelation and the 
problems posed by it (predestination and free will, 
the problem of evil, the attributes of God, the nature 
of the Kur?àn, etc.). Despite its dominant position 
(at least in theory), official Sunnism was neither 
dynamic nor homogeneous enough to condition 
effectively the moral and religious behaviour of the 
new generations, Many factors (especially socio- 
cultural and political ones) gradually weakened the 
religious and cultural impact of the Sunna, whose 
sociological base was anyway being diluted among 
the diverse populations of the vast empire. It is 
worth noting in this respect the geographical 
dispersion and gradual extinction of the main wit- 
nesses of primitive Islam, those who were later 
called the “pious forefathers”. These were essentially 
the Prophet's Companions (sahába)and the most 
eminent of their immediate successors (/ábi*ün) 
—3. Al-Hasan al-Basri (died 110/728 (g.v.]) marks 
the end of the Sunna's first era, before the spread 
of the great controversies which were to divide the 
Muslims (in the field of kur?ànic exegesis, and as a 
result of a free philosophical enquiry on the revealed 
Book). The famous break between al-Hasan al-Basri 
and WaAsil b. ‘Ata (d. 131/748 [q.v.]) prefigures the 
doctrinal disputes and later conflicts which resulted 
above all in the creation of a Traditional Party (ahi 
al-sunna), the ‘“‘pious forefathers” (a@ifat al-salaf), 
as a reaction against the new sects and tendencies 
(Shifa, Khawaridj, Djahmiyya, Mut‘tazila, etc.) 
which were judged more or less heretical (cf. H. 
Laoust, Schismes, 84 ff.)—4. Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855 [q.v.]) represents a strongly entrenched 
Sunnism ready to fight the new schools of thought 
which questioned the dogma of the primitive ortho- 
doxy (cf. his Radd *ala 'l-sanádika wa 'l-djahmiyya). 

The desire to refute the errors of their century, 
to combat those sects believed to have introduced 
blameworthy innovations into Islam, to bring the 
faithful back to the purity of primitive faith and 
worship, and to restore the Sunna by the study and 
imitation of the Prophet's Tradition, these are the 
aspirations of many reformers who appear period- 
ically in the religious history of Islam from the very 
beginnings of Sunnism. For Rashid Ridà, in each 
generation men emerge who are firmly committed to 
the defence of the Sunna and the struggle against 
bid*a (Tafsir, vii, 143); each century has produced 
a “regenerator” (mudjaddid) of the faith and the 
Sunna, men like “the imam Ibn Hazm [g.v.) the 
mudjaddid of the 5th century. . ., the doctor of Islam, 
Ahmad b. Taymiyya [q.v.], the mudjaddid of the 7th 


century. .., the great traditionist (hàf:iz) Ibn Hadjar 
al-CAskalàui [g.v.] in the 9th century..., and the 
famous imam Muhammad b. ‘Afi al-Shawkani (1173/ 
1760-1260/1834), the Yemeni mudjaddid in the 12th 
century.” (Zafsir, vii, 144-5). All these men, and each 
in his own way, were indisputable architects of islah; 
among the many others who share this honour, al- 
Ghazali springs to mind, Rashid Rida notes with 
regret (Tafsir, vii, 143), however, that such ex- 
ceptional men were generally alone (ghuraba?) in the 
world, like Islam itself. (Cf. the hadith: '1slam was 
born alone, and will become alone again, as at its 
beginning. Happy the solitary men. Those are they 
who will come to reform that which will be debased 
after me” (cf. Wensinck, Handbook, 114 A: “-Origin- 
ated"']). Although solitary, because of their opposition 
to the spirit of their times, and often the butt of 
authoritarian arrogance, worldly scepticism, and 
the hostility of conformis* ‘u/ama? and sycophants, 
the reformers nonetheless committed themselves to 
safeguarding the Sunna and, through it, the con- 
tinuity of the original values of Islam. It is in this 
spirit, that of the reformers and renovators who 
animated the religiouis and cultural evolution of the 
Umma, and in tune with the defenders of the Sunna 
and the community’s cohesion, that modern Muslim 
reformists are attempting to carry out their mission, 
over and above all ideologies, tendencies, and sec- 
tarianism. On the historical continuity of işlāk from 
the age of the Salaf to the dawn of the modern era, 
cf. *Ali al-Hasani al-Nadawi, Ridjal al-fikr wa 'l-da‘wa 
fi 'I-isláàm, Damascus 1379/1960 (ends with Djalal al- 
Din Rimi 672/1273); ‘Abd al-Muta‘al al-Sa‘idi, Al- 
Mudjaddidün fi 'l-islim... (100-1370 H.), Cairo 
1382/1962; A. Merad, Le Réformisme musulman . . ., 
29 ff.; H. Laoust, Schismes. 

3.—Isla% in modern Islain.—Viewed as part 
of the historico-cultural process outlined above, 
the modern reformism of the Salafiyya is an excep- 
tionally fruitful period. In the breadth of its first 
manifestations, the diversity and stature of the 
talents it employed, the energy of its apostolate, and 
the relative speed of its diffusion in the Arab world 
and even far beyond, #s/ah constitutes one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the evolution of Islam since 
the end of the 19th century. It is a result of the cul- 
tural movement born of the renaissance (nahda [q.v.]) 
which marked the reawakening of the Arab East 
(along with that of the Muslim world in general) as a 
consequence of the influence of Western ideas and 
civilization. This awakening has been interpreted 
as a direct result of the actions of several forceful 
Muslim personalities living in the second half of 
the 19th century. Those most frequently mentioned 
are Djamal al-Din al-Afghani (1839-97 [9.v.]), Mu- 
hammad *Abduh (1849-1905 [g.v.]) and Abd al- 
Rabmàn al-Kawákibi (1854?-1902 [g.v.]) However, 
the awakening of Arabo-Muslim consciousness was 
preceded by a period of gestation which was encour- 
aged by a combination of internal and external 
factors; most decisive of these were: 

a) The pressure of Wahhábism (q.v.], which aimed 
(initially in Arabia) at restoring Islamic piety and 
ethics to their original purity and cultivated a sort 
of idealization of the primitive Islamic social organ- 
ization, that of the ‘‘pious forefathers” al-salaf al- 
s@lik (hence the tendency called Salafiyya). Despite 
their zeal (which sometimes seemed excessive) in 
defence of their conception of the Sunna, their in- 
transigence and their occasionally intolerant strict- 
ness, the Wahhábis never lost sight of the need for a 
moral and political renewal of modern Islam. While 


appealing to their co-religionists to recognize only 
the authority of the Kur?àn and the Sunna in mat- 
ters of religion (din), they urged them to abandon 
superstitions inherited from the Middle Ages and 
countered the general tendency to fatalistic resigna- 
tion, reacting against the spirit of takHid [q.v.] which 
predominated at that time (end of the 18th- beginning 
of the 20th century). Through these efforts and their 
attempt to modernize the values of primitive Islam, 
diihád [g.».], in. particular, in the hope of rousing 
Muslims to a political dynamism equal to their past 
greatness, the Wahhàbis played an important role 
in the evolution of modern Islam, thus deserving a 
place among *'the first of those who worked together 
towards the Arab renaissance" (L. Massignon, in 
RMM, xxxvi (1918-19), 325). 

` b) The development of the printed word through 
the press and publishing, principally in the Arabic 
language. In this respect the remarkable role played 
by the Egyptian printing house at Bülàk [see 
MATBA‘A] must be stressed. From 1822 onwards, 
this became one of the most important tools of the 
Arab intellectual renaissance. The Egyptians and 
Syro-Lebanese contributed to the growth of a serious 
and informative press which reflected the political 
and cultural aspirations of the nationalist and pro- 
reformist sectors of the population. (Cf. ‘Abd al- 
Latif al-Tibawi, American interests in Syria 1800- 
1901, Oxford 1966, 247-53; Ph. K. Hitti, Lebanon in 
History?, New York 1967, 452-64). 

c) The influence of Western culture. European 
penetration of the Arab world in the first decades 
of the 19th century soon made itself felt, especially 
at an intellectual level. Cf, H. Pérès, Les premières 
manifestations de la renaissance littéraire arabe en 
Orient au roe siècle, in AIEO Algiers (1934-5), 
233-56; A. Hourani, Arabic thought (Bibl.); the suc- 
cinct statement of the problem by Husayn Mv’nis 
La renaissance culturelle arabe, in Orient, nos xli-xlii 
(1967), 16-27; J. Heyworth-Dunne, An introd. to the 
hist. of education in modern Egypt', London 1939, 
reprinted 1968, 96-287. 

d) The liberal evolution of the Ottoman regime. 
This first occurred under the sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid I 
{g.v.], who inaugurated a policy of reforms (tanzimat 
[g.9.]) with the Khaff-i sherif of Nov. 3 1839 which 
granted his peoples the first imperial charter guar- 
anteeing civil liberties. Despite the opposition of the 
traditionalists, these Western-inspired reforms were 
progressively put into effect, particularly after 
the Khajf-i hümáyun of Feb. 1 1856, which finally 
opened the Near East to the ideas and influences 
of the modern world. Cf. TANziMAT; F. M. Pareja, 
Islamologie, 339 ff., 583. 

e) The structural renovation of the Eastern churches 
and their awakening to Western spirituality and 
ideas. Cf., ¢.g., on the exemplary case of the Uniate 
churches, the monograph by Joseph Hajjar, Les 
Chrétiens uniates du Proche-Orient, Paris 1962. 
As well as the renewal of local Christianity, thanks to 
a favourable concourse of religious and diplomatic 
events, the energy of Catholic and (above all) Prot- 
estant missions must be taken into account. On 
these missionary activities on Islamic soil, see the 
important material in RMM, xvi (1911), A la 
conquéte du monde musulman (1 vol.); Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, A hist. of the expansion of Christianity, 
vi: The great century (1800-1914), London 1944, 
chap. II (Northern Africa and the Near East), 6-64; 
A. al-Tibawi, American interests in Syria, 316-24). 

This missionary activity did not simply provoke 
a defensive reaction in the Muslim world. In the eyes 
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of many ‘ulamdé?, it was exemplary from two points 
of view: it was a remarkable example of zeal in 
the service of a faith, and the actual content of its 
preaching was of value. Thus, in imitation of the 
Protestants, the reformists attached paramount 
importance to the Scriptures, though without ever 
losing sight of cultural needs and working towards 
an ethical and spiritual renewal of Islam. At the same 
time they aimed at the social and intellectual eman- 
cipation of the Muslim population by tirelessly 
advocating the popularization of modern knowledge. 

These different factors (which must be placed in 
the general context of the Eastern question) gave 
rise to the intellectual ferment which led to the nahda. 
After centuries of cultural stagnation, the Arab 
renaissance provoked a lively intellectual curiosity in 
the East. From the beginning of the rgth century, 
the Arab élites began to acquire modern knowledge, 
some through translations, others by direct contact 
with European scientific culture and techniques. A 
decisive role was played by Arab student missions 
in Europe, by Western schools (religious and secular) 
in the Near East, and by national institutions 
organized on the European model. Cf. on this sub- 
ject: C. Brockelmann, S II, 730 ff.; Djurdji Zaydau 
Ta?rikh àádáb al-lugha al-*arabiyya*, Cairo 1914, iv 
186-217; Jak Tadjit, Harakat al-tardjama fi mir 
Rhilal al-karn al-tási* “ashar, Cairo [1944]: the im- 
portant study by J. Heyworth-Dunne, An introd. to 
the hist. of education in modern Egytt; Ph. K. Hitti, 
Lebanon in History, chap. xxxi. 

For Arab writers this intellectual activity was 
accompanied by a historical and sociological enquiry 
in an attempt to analyse their social and cultural 
situation in order to determine the exact causes of 
their backwardness, naturally with a view to re- 
medying it. This is the dominant theme of articles 
in ail-*Urwa al-wuthká (1884), then in Mandar (from 
1898 on), especially those by Rashid Rida and 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (cf. for instance, the series of 
articles in vol. v (1902), under the general title: a/- 
Islàm wa 'l-Nagrániyya ma*a 'l-Glm wa 'I-madaniyya 
(136 p.). This is also the central topic of Ummal-kurd, 
in which al-Kawakibi attempts a precise diagnosis 
of the evils and that sort of general indolence (futér) 
which characterized the Muslim community at the 
end of the 1gth century (cf. the 7th session, rog ff. 
passim); on the theme of the ‘‘backwardness” of 
the Muslim peoples, see also two accounts: Muham- 
mad ‘Umar (d. 1337/1918), Hadir al-misriyyin 
wa-sirr ia?akhkhurihim, Cairo 1320/1902; Shakib 
Arslan, Limadhà ta?akhkhara 'l- Muslimün wa-limádhaà 
takaddama ghayruhum? (Cairo ed. 1939). 

The situation of Islam in the modern world thus 
became one of the most important themes in reform- 
ist writings. After Ernest Renan’s famous lecture 
on L’Islamisme et la Science (Sorbonne, March 29 
1883) and the subsequent controversy between 
Renan and Djamal al-Din al-Afghani (cf. on this 
subject Homa Pakdaman, Djamdél-Ed-Din, 81 ff.), 
one of the major preoccupations of reformist authors 
was to refute the thesis that Islam is contrary to 
the scientific spirit and can thus be held responsible 
for the cultural backwardness of the Muslim peoples. 
“We wore out our pens and our voices”, cries Rashid 
Ridà “through writing and repeating that the mis- 
fortunes of Muslims cannot be blamed on their 
religion, but rather on the innovations that they have 
introduced into it, and on the fact that they ‘wear’ 
Islam like a fur coat turned inside out” (Manār. 
iii (1900), 244). Cf. also the pleas of Muhammad 
‘Abduh, al-Islām wa 'l-Naşrâniyya, and Muhammad 
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Farid Wadjdi, Jafbik al-diyána al-islamiyya ‘ala 
‘l-nawamis al-madaniyya, Cairo 1316/1898. 

Having established their view of the situation, the 
reformists planned ways to stir up a new spirit in 
their co-religionists and to arouse in the Community 
the will to break out of its cultural and social stagna- 
tion. For this purpose, they continually referred to 
the kur?ànic verse: ''Allàh altereth not what is in a 
people until they alter what is in themselves" (cf. 
al-*Urwa al-wwthká, no. xvii (Sept. 1884), editorial 
reproduced by Rashid Ridà in his Tafsir, x, 46-52; 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Risd@lat al-tawhid, 178 (Fr. 
trams., 121); Rashid Rida, Tafsiy x, 41-5, on stra 
VIII, 54). From this point of view, reformist thought 
seems to have crystallized around the idea of improve- 
ment (igjàhb) of the existing situation. To achieve 
this goal, the adherents of i5/ab advocated a struggle 
against those religious forces (in particular the 
brotherhoods) and social groups (conservative and 
traditionalist forces) which they saw as the incarna- 
tion of obscurantism. They also supported the re- 
form of archaic teaching methods and courses and 
the popularization of scientific disciplines and modern 
techniques. Since they had no training in these last 
two fields, the reformists could do no more than 
stress the usefulness of Western sciences and techni- 
ques as essential instruments for the material and 
intellectual progress of the Muslim peoples. However, 
they devoted the greater and most effective part of 
their efforts to action in the moral and social fields, 
where they had more ready access to an adequate 
vocabulary. 

Reformist appeals for social and intellectual 
evolution (fakaddum, tarakki) concentrated on the 
need to improve, correct, reorganize, renovate and 
restore: all these infinitives corresponding, grosso 
modo, to the different meanings of the masdar, islap 
(cf. Lane, i/4, 1714: SLH). From then on islah 
became a sort of leitmotiv in reformist literature. 
In the texts of Muhammad ‘Abduh, for example, 
we frequently find this term used as the mark of 
an impelling idea even in his earliest writings; cf. 
his first articles in the paper al-Ahram (1st year, 1876) 
reproduced by Rashid Rida in Ta’rikh al-ustadh 
al-imam, ii, 20, 22, 34; his articles in the official 
paper al-Wakas‘ al-misriyya, 1880-1 (ibid., 175-81). 
Islas also appears at every opportunity and in 
its different meanings in the review ai-Manár (whose 
first no. dates from 22 Shawwàl 1315/16 March 
1898). We find, for example, the following usages: 
al-islah al-dini wa 'l-idjtima% ("religious and social 
reform", i (1898), 2); islàb kwlub al-*ilm wa-tarikat 
al-ta‘lim ("improvement of textbooks and reform 
of teaching methods", ibid., 11); islah dakhiliyyat 
al-mamiaka (‘‘reform (or reorganization) of the inter- 
nal affairs of the Empire", ibid., 736); 1slah al-nufüs 
("regeneration of souls", ibid., 737); isláh al-kada? 
asás al-igláh ("law reform, as a basis for general 
reform", ibid.; in the editorial of the 40th no. 
(1898), Rashid Rida calls for a "renovation from 
the pulpit eloquence” (i$/4& al-khifàba); in no. 42, 
p. 822, he proposes: muhawara fi islah al-Azhar 
(“exchange of views on the reform of al-Azhar"). 

These few references show the variety of uses to 
which the concept isiaéh was put. However, the fol- 
lowing areas seem particularly to have attracted the 
attention of reformist authors: a) Teaching. The 
question of the reorganization of Muslim teaching, 
especially in institutes of higher education like al- 
Azhar, occupied an important place in the work of 
Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida (cf. the account 
of the action carried out in this sphere by shaykh 


‘Abduh in 12 @°rikh al-ustadh al-imam, i, 425-567). 
This problem can be linked to that of the reorganiza- 
tion of the mosques and wakf possessions. Better 
management of these would supply the educational 
system with increased means and new buildings. 
(Cf. Rashid Ridà, of.cit, i, 630-45; al-Manár wa 
'l-Ashar, passim). b) Law. The reform of the Muslim 
legal systein was also one of the constant preoccupa- 
tions of the reformists (see the numerous articles in 
Man4r on this subject and the Report made by Muham- 
mad *Abduh, Muíti of Egypt, Takrir mufti al-diyàr 
al-misriyya fi islak al-mahakim al-shar iyya, Cairo 
1318/1900; cf. on this subject Ta?rikh al-ustádh al- 
imám, i, 605-29). c) The Religious Brotherhoods, The 
reformists never ceased to press for the reform (if 
not for abolition pure and simple) of the brother- 
hoods, which they accused of maintaining blame- 
worthy innovations in religious life, of encouraging 
the people in superstitious beliefs and practices, 
and of continuing to use a reactionary system of 
teaching in their educational establishments (cf. 
the articles in Mandar, under the heading: al-Bida‘ 
wa'l-khurafat; Rashid Rida, al-Mandr wa ’l-Ashar, 
passim). In their attempt to reform Muslim education- 
al and legal systems and religious practice, the 
supporters of tsla@s were aware that they were 
attacking the traditional structures of Muslim 
society, yet they felt it was essentially to renovate 
these structures so that a new much-needed social 
and cultural dynamism should be given to the 
Community. But their task did not stop there. For 
the isla@h advocated by Muhammad ‘Abduh and his 
close supporters necessitated a vast movement of 
renovation which would embrace all sectors of 
Muslim life. Thus we see them advocating islah 
in purely secular domains (for example, language 
and literature, the organization of schools, the 
administration, the military regime, etc.). They 
believed that the ‘u/amé? worthy of the name should 
devote themselves to an overall reform of Muslim 
social organization, and not just to a limited religions 
reformism. 

These calls for a general islāb were fairly well 
received in Arab and Muslim intellectual circles 
at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th 
century. From the period of al-‘Urwa al-wuthka (1884) 
on, the combined efforts of al-Afghani and ‘Abduh, 
and other propagandists of the quality of al-Kawa- 
kibi, succeeded in definitively integrating the idea 
of isláh into modern Muslim thinking. From then 
on, no intellectual in the Arab world could remain 
indifferent to the reformist phenomenon (cf. al- 
Manár, i, (1899), 949: ai-islah al-islámi wa 'l-siháfa: 
islah had become one of the principal and most 
topical subjects in the Arab and Turkish press; Umm 
al-kurá, 3). In literary circles, many profoundly 
secular writers and poets joined forces with the 
advocates of isiés. Their sympathies did not lie with 
the religious movement, but with the powerful 
ferment that it then represented for Muslim society 
and for Arabs in general. For them, isiéh signified 
an appeal for progress, a breath of renewal and the 
promise of a better future for the Arab nation. Its 
fundamental call for religious renovation and moral 
regeneration was blurred in the eyes of many in- 
tellectuals by its social and cultural implications. 
Gradually isias acquired the shape of a sort of myth 
which attracted all, believers and unbelievers, 
Muslims or not, who were struggling for the social 
and cultural emancipation of their people. (The im- 
pact of isla in non-Muslim circles is apparent in 
writers like Saláma Misa; cf. Tarbiyat Salama Masa, 
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Cairo 1944, 52 [Eng. trans. Schuman, The education 
of Salama Misa, Leiden 1961, 35]). This is why, 
concurrently with the religious reformists (the 
Salafiyya), some concerned secular intellectuals took 
up the cry for isia#, though with a purely social 
and cultural connotation. The most typical figure 
of this secular reformist current is the ‘Iraki poet 
Djamil Sidki al-Zahàwi (1863-1936 [g.v.]), who 
advocated a form of islas devoid of any religious 
content (his beliefs are expressed in: nashariu fi 
"L-nási ar? uridu bi-hajislaka dunya-humi la 
IHa*na. fi 'l-dini). 

The relative receptivity of Arab intellectual 
circles (more or less influenced by Western culture) 
was a determining factor in the diffusion of is/ah. The 
reformists found allies, if not true sympathizers, 
among publicists and men of letters who were 
exasperated by the conservatism of the ''old tur- 
bans”, the defenders of clerical and university tradi- 
tion (of al-Azhar, al-Zaytiina, etc.), by the apathy of 
the masses, and by the sluggishness of the political 
and administrative machine. Thus in the East as in 
the Maghrib, the younger progressive intellectuals 
drew close to the reformists, who in their eyes rep- 
resented a dynamic party which, in the face of 
different forms of foreign domination, proclaimed the 
right of their peoples to education, progress and 
national dignity. 

But tsla@h also benefited from a measure of support 
in liberal Sunni circles. Frightened by the prospect 
of society drifting away from Islam in the more or 
less distant future, and by the dynamism of Christian 
missionary work in Muslim lands, they were happy 
to witness the birth of a movement which was 
profoundly attached to the Sunna, and firmly com- 
mitted to the defence of the faith, while at the same 
time recognizing the need for social evolution and 
modern scientific and technical development in 
the Arab world. 

Yet, despite the interest that it aroused in the 
young progressive generation and enlightened 
Sunnis, islah encountered some difficulties at the 
outset. From its inception, the movement was suspect 
to the powers then ruling the major part of the Arab 
world (Turkey, England, France), because cf its 
cultural and political orientation (exaltation of 
Arabism, Panislamism). Its social and political stand 
brought down on it the hostility of the ruling classes 
and the administrative authorities of the status quo 
(university, magistrates, religious hierarchy, brother- 
hoods), By its declarations of war on every sort of 
bid‘a, on magical and religious superstitions, on 
customs “worthy of paganism” (djahiliyya), and by 
the rigorously monotheist theology (fawhid), which 
led it to see manifestations of shirk in many naive 
forms of popular piety, #s/ah distressed conformist 
circles. For the same reasons is was mistrusted by 
ordinary people, who were attached to traditions 
and rites that they regarded as an integral part of 
religion. 

Inevitably, islah was strongly attacked on several 
fronts (cf. for example, the long quarrel between 
supporters of isiak against the defenders of the edu- 
cational and doctrinal traditions of al-Azhar, in 
Rashid Rida, ai- Manàr wa 'l-Azhar). After all, it was 
a movement vowed to political resistance (anti- im- 
perialist, if not anti-Ottoman) and social change 
(aimed at the traditional framework of Muslim 
society), and geared to-moral and spiritual reform, 
attacking in particular certain ecclesiastical structures 
which were held as sacred (notably the brotherhoods 
and religious orders) and certain aspects of popular 
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religiosity. Lacking a single magistrature amongst the 
umma and unable to invoke the moral authority of a 
reforming Church, the Salafiyya were open to the 
charge that they were changing and destroying the 
holy Sunni tradition. They had to wage an unceasing 
struggle for acceptance of the sincerity of their 
intentions and what they saw as the eminently 
Islamic character of their attempts at reform. Never- 
theless, neither the traditionalist Sunnis nor the 
members of the brotherhoods were disposed to rec- 
ognize the legitimacy of their efforts (cf. Manár, i, 
807, 822; Rashid Ridà attacked by his adversaries; 
Rashid Rigà, Terikh al-ustádh al-imàm, passim: 
the difficulties Muhammad ‘Abduh met with when 
he was Mufti of Egypt; Zafir al-Kasimi, Djamal al- 
Din al-Kásimi, 594; the bad reception given to 
Rashid Ridà by the *wláma? of Damascus, 603-4; 
the lack of success of the Salafiyya in Syria; A. Merad 
Le Réformisme musulman... Book i: the resistance 
of Algerian Sunnism and brotherhoods to reformist 
propaganda). Whether presented as a "road to dam- 
nation" (dalàla) in the wake of the Wahhàbi ''heresy'"', 
or hastily assimilated to the progressive trends that 
were more or less favourable to the secularization 
of Muslim society, the Salafiyya movement met with 
strong opposition in Egypt and Syria, as in Algeria 
and Tunisia. Its adversaries rejected it in the name 
of the Sunna, which, in their eyes, could have no 
other form than that of classical Sunnism. The 
real meaning of isla4h appears when we examine 
its fundamental principles and its main doctrinal 
lines. 

B.—FuNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES.—In origin, lah 
is a religiously inspired movement. Yet an examina- 
tion of the roots of the movement reveals that the argu- 
ments put forward by its proponents sounded a less 
profoundly moral and spiritual note than a social and 
cultural one. In the first reformist manifestos—the 
articles of Muhammad ‘Abduh (and al-Afghani) in 
the paper ai-*Urwa al-wuthká (1884)—social, cultural 
and even political considerations are more important 
than religious ones. In his Umm al-kwrá and in 
his Tabà^ al-istibdád, al-Kawákibi made similar 
efforts. In the early stages of his review al-Manár 
(1898), Rashid Ridà also paid a great deal of attention 
to social and cultural questions. Like his masters, 
he wished to persuade Muslims that the improvement 
of their moral and material condition depended upon 
a regeneration of Islam; this was to be accomplished 
by a “return to first principles”, in order to rediscover 
Islamic teachings and values in all their authenticity 
and richness. The whole of the later reformist debate 
hinges on this essential theme. 

The Return to First Principles. —The theme of the 
return (rudju‘) to first principles is omnipresent 
in reformist literature. This constant reference to 
the beginnings of Islam is one of the most striking 
characteristics of islak, and the reason why the re- 
formists of the Salafiyya have sometimes been 
accused of "addiction to the past". The need for a 
return to first principles is justified, in the doctrine 
of islak, by arguments of a canonical and historical 
nature. The former, drawn from the Kur?àn, can 
be resumed as follows: Islam in its entirety is con- 
tained in the Scriptures (Kur?àn, V, 5, VI, 38); the 
teaching of the Prophet—inspired by God (LIII, 
3-4)—is the natural complement of revelation. The 
Religion can be received only from the hands of God 
and his Messenger (IV, 59), and Muslims must abide 
by what the Messenger of God has transmitted, in 
all matters of command and interdiction (LIX, 7). 
For the reformists, consequently, fidelity to Islam 
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is essentially defined by faithfulness to the two Sour- 
ces, Revelation and the Prophet’s Sunna. 

The canonical argument, supported by an argu- 
ment borrowed from historical tradition, is in fact 
a maxim attributed to Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795 
[g.v.]): “The later success of this Community will 
only ensue through those elements which made for 
its initial success” (lå yaşluku akhiru hádhihi 'l-umma 
tld bi-ma saluka bihi awwaluha). Now, we are told, 
the objective basis of the historical success of the 
Arabs was Islam (that is the Kur’4n and the Sunna) 
authentically received and fully accepted (cf. Rashid 
Rida, Tafsir, x, 437, xi, 210 (important) ix, 293; 
Shihab, March 1939, 58). Like their far-distant pre- 
decessors (Salaf), Muslims of today could achieve 
temporal power (siyáda) and know the happiness of 
moral well-being (sa‘a@da), provided that they armed 
themselves with those moral convictions that con- 
stituted the strength and grandeur of the Salaf, 
and that they strove to demonstrate to contemporary 
Muslim society the values of faith and the general 
teachings of Islam, in their authentic purity (cf. 
Rashid Rida, Tafsir, ii, 339-41, x, 210; A. Merad, 
Le Réformisme musulman, 287 ff.). What exactly 
is this authenticity ? The reformist reply is clear and 
simple: the whole of Islam is contained in the Scrip- 
tures and the Sunna, with the addition, solely as a 
guide and not as a canonical source, of the tradition 
of the Salaf. This position is not fundamentally 
different from that of traditional Sunnism. What 
distinguishes ts/@s from the classical doctrine in this 
respect is the meaning given by the reformists to 
each of these three basic references. 

r—The reference to the Kur?àn.—On this 
point, is/ah has, in principle, the same position as 
‘the Salaf. This is true of the nature of the Kur?àn, 
its status as a canonical source, and the way of 
approaching its exegesis. 

a) Isiah identifies the Kur?án with the Word of 
God, uncreated, intangible, unalterable (Kur?àn, 
XLI, 42, XV, 9), and affirms the eternity and uni- 
versality of its message (KX XIV, 28, VI, 90; Mandar, 
i, 1; Rashid Rida, Tafsir, ii, 163, iii, 289). Holding 
stringently to the dogma of the “‘uncreated Kur?an” it 
rejects the harmonizing synthesis of Ash‘arism, since 
this does not simply reaffirm the stance of the Salaf 
(cf. Rashid Rida, Tafsiy, ix, 178). This explains why 
the Salafiyya have never been able to supply the Mus- 
lims of their time with an original interpretation of 
the Kur’4n, despite the return to favour of reason in 
modern Islam (cf. R. Caspar, Le renouveau du Mo- 
*tazilisme, in MIDEO, iv (1957), 141 ff.), and despite 
the historical investigations and psychological ana- 
lyses made in the light of the Sira by European 
orientalists and a few contemporary Muslim authors 
which have given us a better knowledge of the Proph- 
et's personality. Their doctrine, immobilized by 
a desire to remain faithful to the past and to the 
positions—sometimes negative—of the Salaf, has 
prevented them from acquiring a deeper knowledge 
of the historical, sociological and psychological 
discoveries which would have given them a truer 
understanding of the problems of revelation and 
inspiration. (On the subject of the waky {q.v.], cf. 
the decisive statement by Rashid Rida, Tafsir, xi, 
146-94, in which he reaffirms the thesis of the revela- 
tion "that came down from God", without attempting 
to introduce any nuances into the traditional explana- 
tion; hence his long rebuttal (ibid., 169-78) of the 
ideas expressed on this subject by certain authors, 
notably by E. Dermenghem (in La Vie de Mahomet, 
Paris 1929, chap. xviii) ). 





When discussing the nature of the Ixur?án, Mubain- 
mad ‘Abduh attempted to go further than traditional 
dogma in the original edition of his Risdlat al-tawhid 
(Bülàk 1315/1898). The original text (28, lr. traus., 
33, 1.2, to 34, 1.4), expurgated at this point by Rashid 
Rida (2nd ed., Cairo 1316/1908), is once more avail- 
able in the ed. of the Risalat al-tawhid prepared by 
Mahmid Abi Rayya (Cairo 1966, 52-2), Rashid Rida 
himself vigorously affirmed the divine character of 
the Book (Tafsir, i, 132-3, 220, vi, 71, viii, 10, 
280, 303, ix, 178, xii, 499), wholly discounting any 
rationalist interpretation. ‘The same stance is clear 
in the works of Ibn Badis, in his kur’4nic commentary 
on the Shiháb: "The Kur?àn is the Word of God and 
His Revelation" (Jan. 1934, 55). 

b) The Kur’an, primary canonical source. The 
Kur’4n is ‘‘the foundation of the religion” (asās al- 
din, Tafsir, i, 369, vii, 139, 198, ix, 326; Ibn Badis, 
Shthab, Feb. 1936, 95); more than that, it really 
constitutes religion in all its richness, bal huwa 'l-din 
kulluhu (Tafsir vi, 154-67, vii, 139, 198, ix, 326). With 
the kur'ànic revelation, religion was accomplished, 
according to the divine proclamation: ‘Today I have 
perfected your religion .." (V, 4). By "religion", 
explains Rashid Rida (taking up ‘‘the opinion of Ibn 
‘Abbas and the majority of the Salaf’’), is meant the 
following: ‘‘matters of faith (‘aka71d), legal injunc- 
tions (ahkam) and ethical ones (@dab)” (Tafsir, vi, 
166, at the foot of the page). 

The Kur?àn is thus the supreme source of the re- 
ligion. Moreover, it contains, in prototypal form, 
everything needed for the historical life of the Com- 
munity. Paraphrasing X VII, 13, Ibn Badis concludes: 
“All that the servants of God have need of to acquire 
happiness in the two worlds, that is true beliefs, solid 
moral virtues, just laws, generous sentiments, all 
this has been clearly expressed in the Kur'àn" (Sii- 
hab, Dec. 1929-Jan. 1930, 7). As far as the political 
organization of Muslim society and the running of 
its affairs are concerned, the Kur?àn only gives 
general indications, leaving to the lawful rulers of 
the Community, the 4/u 'I-amr, the task of making 
decisions according to circumstances and in the best 
interest (masiaha) of Muslims (cf. Mandar, iv (1901), 
210; Tafsir, iii, 10-1, 12 (important), iv, 199-205 
(important), vi, 123, vii, 140-1, 191, xi, 264). The 
Kur?àn is the supreme authority of Islam, and, as 
such, the problem of its understanding (and conse- 
quently of its exegesis) is of capital importance, for 
the way in which the Revelation is understood 
governs the manner in which the message is trans- 
lated into action. 

c) The exegesis of the Kur’an, Linguistically, the 
content of the Kur?àn is presented in two categories 
(cf. III, 7). Most of the verses have a self-evident 
meaning (muhkam) and pose no problems of inter- 
pretation. Certain other verses can be the cause of 
some uncertainty (mutaskābih) if their apparent 
sense is adhered to. In this case, the Believer must 
accept the revealed fact as it is presented (imrdr) 
in its most literal sense, showing a confident belief 
in the truth it contains, a truth which transcends the 
immediately perceptible linguistic message (cf. Tafsir 
viii, 453, X, 141). God being the only one to know the 
reality of the mutaskaébih, the Believer must have 
the wisdom and humility to commend himself to 
Him (tafwid, taslim). In the eyes of Muhammad ‘Ab- 
duh this act of faith acquires the value of a canonical 
obligation (Tafsir, i, 252). This is also the position 
of Rashid Ridà and Ibn Bádis (cf. 7afsir, iii, 167, 
iv, 256, vii, 472, viii, 453, ix, 513, x, 141, xii, 378; 
Shihab, Jan. 1934, 6 June 1939, 206). 
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The reformist doctrine on the subject of kur?ànic 
exegesis can be defined in relation to the problems 
of interpretation, :a^wil (q.v., and commentary, 
tafsir [g.v.]. 

Isglàh severely condemns subjective interpretation 
ta?>wil), which claims to analyse a “hidden” sense 
beyond the literal sense, and a more or less gra- 
tuitous symbolism beyond the apparent images. On 
the subject of III, 7, Rashid Rida clearly defines the 
reformist position (Tafsir, iii, 166 ff.). Ta?’wil is 
a typical example of bid‘a (ibid., x, 141), since it 
cannot be justified either by the Sunna or by the 
tradition of the Salaf, who avoided interpreting 
uncertain passages (mwiashábih) of the Scripture 
by relying on their own understanding (see also 
Muhammad *Abduh, Risaálat al-tawhid, 7 [Fr. trans., 
8]. The Salafiyya's distrust of fa^wil includes all 
esoteric and mystical interpretations and those of 
the supporters of a rational explanation at any 
cost. Cf. Tafsir, i, 252-3, iii, 172-96: an explanation 
of the reformist doctrine of the subject of the ta>wil, 
with lengthy quotations from Ibn Taymiyya; critic- 
ism of the tendentious exegesis of the ‘“‘men of bida*" 
(Djahmiyya, Kadariyya, Khawaridj, Batiniyya, 
Bàbiyya, Bahà'iyya, etc.), ix, 131-2; the ''heretical" 
exegesis of the Batiniyya and of excessive Sifism; 
iv, 191; exegesis which is ‘‘orientated” in favour of 
one sect or another, and which in fact results in 
giving a purely arbitrary sense to the revealed state- 
ment. This is tahrif itself {g.v.], a concept applied 
in the Kur?àn to the ''Possessors of the Scriptures" 
(ahl al-kitab) and applied by the modern reformists 
to stigmatize the use of the kur’dnic exegesis for 
partisan ends (cf. Tafsir, i, 430, iv, 97, 282, vii, 
506; Shihab, Sept. 1935, 344-5). Included in the 
term takrif are pseudo-erudite commentaries which 
embroider the text with ''false legends" (abafil wa- 
khurafat), in the style of the isra?^iiyyát (q.v.] so 
frequently denounced by the reformist authors 
(Tafsir, i, 8, 18, 347, li, 455, 471, iv, 466, vi, 332, 
355-6, 449, ix, 190, 414, X, 384, xi, 474; Shihab, 
July 1939, 254). The same warnings were issued 
against interpretation of the kur’anic passages 
dealing with the unknowable, ghayb [q.v.] (cf. Tafsir 
i, 252, iii, 166 f£., iv, 254 ff. on III, 173, IX, 513; 
Shiháb, Oct. 1930, 534; Jan. 1934, 1-9). 

Reformist exegesis tends to banish /a?wil in favour 
of simple commentary, tafsir, and lays down the prin- 
ciple that, apart from a few verses containing a 
certain mystery (particularly on the subject of divine 
attributes, sifat, and the states of future life, ahwal 
al-àkhira), kur?ànic revelation can be made just as 
comprehensible to contemporary Muslims as it 
was to the Salaf. Thus, the function of /afsir is 
revitalized. Freed from its historico-legendary husk 
and from commentaries of a largely grammatical 
and rhetorical nature, tafsir becomes a preparation 
for reading and meditating upon the Ķur’ān. Those 
commentators whose primary interest was in the 
didactic aspect of /afsir have woven a veritable screen 
(hidjáb) between Muslims and their sacred book (Taf- 
sir, iii, 302). According to the reformists, the essential 
aim of /afsir is to elucidate the moral values and 
spiritual “direction” (hady) which nourish religious 
feeling and guide the piety of the faithful (ibid., i, 
25); it must not be seen as a demonstrative discipline 
capable of establishing scientific and verifiable 
truths and satisfying the modern mind which is avid 
for rationality. The reformist commentators (and 
above all Rashid Ridà and Ibn BádIs) were in no 
way tempted by scientific exegesis, and, with the 
odd exception, did not give in to the fashion for 


compromise which was widespread in their day (cf. 
the typical case of a Tantawi Djawhari (1862-1940), 
in MIDEO, v (1958), 115-74). Consequently Rashid 
Rida criticizes the lack of discernment with which 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi [g.v.] appeals to the scientific 
culture of his time to pad out his important com- 
mentary. He deplores an identical tendency amongst 
“contemporary commentators [...] who display so 
much seemingly scientific erudition in their tafsirs 
that they succeed in diverting the reader from the 
object of the Revelation” (Tafsir, i, 75). Moreover, 
when speaking of the biblically inspired stories 
recounted in the Kur’4n, Rashid Rida, quoting 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, criticizes those who would like 
to base the truth of the Book on the veracity of the 
facts it offers to the meditation of the Believers. 
"The Kur?àn is no more a historical work (ta?rikA) 
than a narrative work (&asa$): it is only a moral 
guide and a source of edification" (Tafsir, ii, 471). 
The historicity of the kur?ànic story is less important 
than its moral content and its virtue as a source of 
inspiration. The role of the reformist commentator 
is above all to bring the kur?ànic message as close as 
possible to the minds and hearts of Muslims. In his 
task, his goal will of course be to establish the mean- 
ing of the verses as exactly as human understanding 
permits. This implies a profound knowledge of all the 
resources of Arab lexicography and philology. There 
are some verses whose message is readily apparent; 
in some cases, what is revealed can be made more 
explicit with the help of references and parallels 
found in the Kur?àn itself (tafsir al-Kur’an bi ’l- 
Kwurán); in other cases it is necessary to employ 
early exegesis by returning to the versions given 
by the Great Companions and their principal disciples 
amongst the íàbPün, following the explanations 
supplied by the Prophet in person as part of the 
revelation. Any exegesis not based on proofs (dala?il) 
taken from the Suna (in the absence of explicit 
scriptural reference) is suspect and thus unacceptab e 
(Muhammad ‘Abduh, Risdlat al-tawhid, 129 (Fr. 
trans., 137); Tafsir i, 8, 174-5, iii, 327). Hence the 
idea of the fundamentally complementary nature of 
the Scripture and the Sunna. 

2.—The Sunna.—From the standpoint of işläk 
the Sunna must be placed next to Revelation as 
second canonical source. However, reformist teaching 
is not in complete agreement on whether it is a 
constitutive source, like Revelation, or simply an 
explanation of the latter. The following are the main 
doctrinal positions : 

The Sunna is of the same essence as the Kur’an.— 
This is the point of view of Ibn Badis, who affirms 
the profound unity that links the Sunna and the 
Scriptures. ‘‘The expression: ‘Revelation of the Lord 
compassionate’, [Kur?an, XX XVI, 58] means that the 
religion is, in its entirety, a revelation from God... 
for the source of Islam ... is the Kur?àn, which is 
a divine revelation, and the Sunna, which is also a 
revelation, as these words of the Almighty prove 
[quotation of LIII, 4]” (Shikdb, Feb. 1936, 95). This 
radical position is similar to that of the Zahirite Ibn 
Hazm, who also held the Sunna to be on a par with 
Revelation (cf. his Ibkam fi usiél al-ahkām, Cairo 
1345/1927, i, 121-2. Hadith provides an argument in 
favour of this thesis (cf. Wensinck, Handbcok, 
223 A: '—Trevealed to Muhammad by Djibril just 
as the Kur?àn was revealed"). It was only partially 
shared by Rashid Rida, but he admits that “revela- 
tion is not limited to the Kur?àn" (Tafsir . . ., ii, 139, 
v, 279, 470). Some of the Prophet's teachings, on 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit (al-réh al-kudus) 
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have the same importance as the Kur?àn, but their 
level of expression does not assume the inimitable 
nature of the latter (ibid., v, 279, $ 3). 

The Sunna makes Revelation explicit.—All the 
reformist authors agree on this point. The Kur?àn 
clearly says that the Prophet’s mission is to make 
manifest to men (lt-tubayyina lt ’I-nds) the true 
meaning of the Scriptures (Tafsir ..., ii, 30, vi, 159, 
472, vii, 139, viii, 255, 309; Shihab, Oct. 1930, 532; 
Feb. 1932, 73). The Senna is second in importance 
to the Book, since it is an explanatory instrument 
(Tafsir ..., iv, 18, on III, 101); the Kur?àn con- 
stitutes the totality of the religion, and the Sunna is 
an integral part of the latter only in the sense that it 
explains what was revealed (ibid., ix, 326). Herein 
lies the status of the Sunna as the second canonical 
source. 

By Swnna is meant only the texts of Hadith the 
authenticity of which has been duly established (cf. 
Muhammad *Abduh, Risálat al-tawhid, 129 [Fr. 
transl, 132]) a very limited number of traditions 
which refer above all to the dogmas of faith and the 
forms of worship (e.g. prayer, pilgrimage). Beyond 
these descriptive traditions of holy acts, the remain- 
ing traditions about which there is no doubt (e.g. 
those with a moral content) "do not number more 
than a dozen" (Risálat ai-tawhid, ed. Rashid Ridà 202 
note 2; Tafsir..., v, 365). A tradition is not nec- 
essarily to’ be believed just because it is attributed 
to the Prophet, even if it carries the authority of an 
eminent traditionist or famous teacher. Rashid 
Rida cites the example of Ghazali, who gave as 
authentic traditions which were "insignificant or 
simply invented" (Tafsir, vii, 31). He was also 
severely critical of the apocryphal traditions (maw- 
qa‘), attributing their origin to various factors: 
sandaka [q.v.], sectarianism, flattery towards rulers, 
human error, and senile forgetfulness. Moreover, 
rigorism and puritanism encouraged the traditionists 
to incorporate into Hadith moral maxims which they 
considered just as edifying as certain traditions 
called “weak”. 

The problem of the authenticity of Hadith is ex- 
tremely important from the reformist point of view, 
for the authenticity of a sunna is the basis of its 
authority as a canonical source. All that is trans- 
mitted by the Prophet originates from God and 
must therefore be an article of faith for Believers 
(Kurän, IV, 80: “Whoever obeys the Messenger has 
obeyed Allāh”). Thus Muslims have every right to 
reject any normative tradition the authenticity of 
which is not absolutely beyond doubt, as is the 
KĶur’ān. Hence the necessity of great care in dis- 
tinguishing between the Sunna, which carries the 
same authority as Scripture, and the traditions whose 
authenticity has not been completely established, 
even if they are in harmony with the ‘“‘spirit” of 
the Salaf. In fact, the Salafiyya only recognize the 
normative value of a very small number of hàdiths 
which are held to be rigorously authentic: abadith 
mulawálira, wa-kalil** mà hi (Manar, iii, 572). By 
stating that Muslims are obliged to follow ‘the 
Kur?àn and the Sunna, and them alone” (al-Kawa- 
kibl, Umm al-kurad, 73; Rashid Rida, Tafsir..., 
passim; Ibn Badis, Shihab, Feb. 1936, 95), the re- 
formists based their doctrine on the teachings of the 
Prophet (cf. Wensinck, Handbook, 130 A: ‘‘Clinging 
to Kur’4n and Sunna alone’; 223 A: “Confining 
oneself to Kur’4n and Sunna”). But, bearing in 
mind their very limitative conception of the Sunna, 
they maintain in fact that Islam as a religion (din) 
can essentially be reduced to the Kur?àn. 


The doctrine of tskig tends to attach a greater 
importance to the Kur?4n as a source than to Hadith 
as it has generally been accepted in classical dogmas. 
This trend is taken to its logical conclusion in the 
works of recent authors, who reduce the authority 
of Hadith almost out of existence in favour of the 
Kur?àn and idjtihád [g.v.] (cf. Mabmüd Abü Rayya,a 
former disciple of Rashid Ridà: Adteá *ala 'I-sunna al- 
mulammadiy ya, Cairo 1958; and on present positions 
on the subject of Hadith: REI, 1954, Abstracta, 117- 
23; G. H. A. Juynboll, The authenticity of the tradition 
literature, Leiden 1969). 

Logically, islam could no doubt be defined exclu- 
sively in relation to the Kur?àn, a thesis upheld by 
another disciple of Rashid Rida, Muhammad Tawfik 
Sidki, in his work al-Islam huwa 'l-Kur’an wahdahu 
which is a programme in its own right (Mandar ix 
(1906), 515-25, 906-25). For this author, the foun- 
dations of Islam are the Book of God and Reason. 
Any doctrinal element imputed to Islam which 
satisfies neither the criterion of the given facts of 
the Kur?àn nor the fundamental demands of reason 
must be declared unacceptable. Elsewhere, M. T. 
Sidki demands complete freedom in evaluating 
the Sunna. It must be limited in so far as it is in 
disagreement with the objective facts of the Book, 
but where it puts forward principles of wisdom 
(hikma) there is nothing to prevent the Believer 
from referring to it, as he might to any (profane) 
source. The Salafiyya certainly do not go to quite 
these lengths. The thesis of Mubammad Tawfik Sidki 
(presented with some reservations by Rashid Rida) 
was immediately refuted by a defender of the classical 
doctrine (cf. Taha al-Bishri, Us#i al-Islam: al-Kur-an, 
al-Sunna, al-idjmá*, al-kiyàs, in Manár, ix, 699-711). 
In the eyes of the Salafiyya Islam cannot be reduced 
to matters of faith and canonical obligation (ibádát) 
which can only be held to be true in so far as they 
originate from Revelation and the very small number 
of hadiths shown to be authentic (mutawatir), Islam 
is also a political and social system, a complex of 
ethical values, a culture. In matters of usage (‘ddat) 
and human relations (mu‘dmaldt) determined by a 
socio-cultural framework which is not ruled by 
scriptural dispositions (nass), the Sunna and the 
traditions of the Salaf are helpful and instructive; 
they are indeed exemplary and worthy of the atten- 
tion of Muslims as an excellent reference for both 
action and moral life. Beside these two sources, isla 
attaches great value to the tradition of the Salaf, 
which it holds to be eminently representative of the 
Prophet’s tradition and thus indispensable for any- 
body who wishes to grasp the authentic message of 
Islam at its source. 

3.—The tradition of the Salaf.—To a large 
extent, is/áh appeals to the tradition of the Salaf as 
an explanatory source for the Sunna and an impor- 
tant reference point for understanding the general 
meaning of Islam. The term salaf designates a fact 
that is both historical and cultural. It implies firstly 
the idea of anteriority (cf. Kur’4n XLIII, 57), which 
in classical usage is naturally linked with the idea 
of authority and exemplariness. The Salaf are 
precisely the “virtuous forefathers’’ (al-salaf al-salik), 
the predecessors whose perfect orthodoxy, piety, 
holiness, and religious knowledge make them men 
worthy of being taken as models and guides. But, in 
the absence of sure and sufficient biographical 
references, these are difficult to ascertain. It is not 
so,much their personal qualities, however striking, 
that make for the authority of the Salaf, but rather 
their historical experience, their contact with the 
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Prophet in some cases and with his Companions and 
Successors in others. Among the innumerable 
witnesses of primitive Islam, the Salaf are exemplary. 
They represent a certain form of Islamic orthodoxy 
at a given period of history. Hence the need to sketch 
the historical context of the Salaf. The chronological 
points of reference are inexact and often contradicto- 
ry. By salaf was meant, for example:—a. the 
“Mother of the Believers’, ‘A?isha, and the Patriarc- 
hal Caliphs, as well as Talha and Zubayr (Lane, 
Book iv, 1408 C);—b. the principle ‘abi‘in (ibid.) ;— 
c. the Prophet’s Companions (al-Tabari, Tafsir, ed. 
Ma‘arif, i, 93);—-d. The Companions and their 
successors (#4biS#n, on the one hand in relation to 
the founders of the four madhhabs (cf. Ahmad b. 
Hanbal who talks of “our pious forefathers", salafüna 
al-şãlih, Wensinck, Concordances ...., i, 505 B); 
and on the other the latter and their immediate 
disciples in relation to succeeding generations (al- 
Tahanawt, Kashshaf istilahat al-funün, ed. Khayyàt, 
iii, 676-7). In the works of modern reformist authors 
the definition of the Salaf is just as vague. For Rashid 
Ridà they are the most eminent representatives of 
the primitive Islamic community, al-sadr al-awwal 
(Tafsir, ii, 81, vii, 143, 198), those of the ‘‘first epoch’, 
al-‘asr al-awwal (ibid., vi, 196, iii, 572), which 
covers the first three generations, karn (this term 
is not to be taken in the modern sense of “century” 
but in that of a "generation of men” (dil) who lived 
during the same period of seventy to eighty years 
(sbid., xi, 314, xii, rgo}). In the works of Rashid 
Rida and Ibn Badis we find the same traditional 
definition of the three first generations; £.e., that of 
the Prophet and his Companions (sahaba), that of 
their Followers (tabi‘in) and that of the Successors 
of the latter, atba‘ al-tabi‘in (Tafsir, viii, 50; Shibab, 
April 1937, 434), generations ‘which surpass in ex- 
cellence (khayriyya) all others, as is witnessed by 
the Impeccable [i.4., Mubammad]" (Shihàb, Feb. 
1932, 66, allusion to the hadith: '"'the best of genera- 
tions is mine, then the following, then that which 
comes after", cf. Wensinck, Handbook, 48A, lg. 40: 
"the best...". This is worth comparing with the 
other hadith, quoted by al-Sháfi*t, Risála, ed. A. M. 
Shákir, 474, no. 1315: ''Honour my Companions and 
those who follow them and those who follow these; 
after which untruth will appear’’, cf. Wensinck, Hand- 
book 48B “Muhammad admonishes. . .’’). 

A few chronological points of reference will serve 
as rough definitions of the three groups which make 
up the Salaf:—a) The sahaba (or ashab), who date 
from the first conversions (at Mecca in 610 and 
Medina in June 621) until the death of Anas b. Malik 
(91/710 or 93/712), considered to be the last survivor 
of the Prophet’s Companions (cf. Ibn Hadjar al- 
*Askalàni, Isaba, i, 138; Ibn Hazm, Ihkdm, iv, 152); 
—b) The /àbifün: a large number of these were 
contemporaries of the Prophet's Companions; some 
might even have been alive during the Prophet's 
lifetime but without satisfying the conditions which 
would have permitted them to be classed among the 
Sahába. The last of the :ábi*ün died around 180/796 
(e.g.: Hushaym b. Bashir al-Sulami, d. 183/799. He 
transmitted to Malik and Sufy4n al-Thawri among 
others).—c) The atbd al-tabi‘in. There are no 
sufficiently precise criteria enabling us to define 
exactly this group of men; the reformists refer to 
them less frequently than to the other two, especially 
on the important question of kur?4nic exegesis (cf. 
Tafsir, iii, 179, 208). In fact, they are essentially 
the most eminent disciples of the great tábitün, kibár 
al-tabi‘in (like al-Kasim b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, 
101/720; al-Sha‘bi, d. 104/723; al-Hasan al-Basri, 


d. 110/729; Ibn Sirin, d. 110/729). The middle of 
the 3rd/oth century can be taken as the terminus ad 
quem of this last group of Salaf. Also covered by 
the term Salaf are “the doctors of the second and 
third generations” (Tafsir, ii, 82), notably the 
founders of the four Sunni madhhabs and a certain 
number of their contemporaries, the strongest 
religious personalities from the early days of Islam, 
such as al-AwzA'I (d. 157/774), Sufyàn al-Thawri (d. 
161/778), al-Layth b. Sa*d (d. 175/791) and Ishak b. 
Ráhwayh (d. 238/853, cf. Tafsir, vii, 552, viii, 453). 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) would appear to be 
one of the last representatives of the age of the Salaf. 

In reformist usage, the Salaf are sometimes men- 
tioned in opposition to the Khalaf or “later genera- 
tions", under whose influence the message of Islam 
has been obscured, if not distorted, by innovation, 
the fanaticism of the Schools, and the mushrooming 
of sects (cf. Tafsir viii, 269). This conception 
might appear simplistic, implying that reformists 
should cut themselves off from the cultural current 
which has never ceased to refresh the body of the 
Umma throughout the centuries. In fact the position 
of the Salafiyya is more subtle: outside the period 
of the Salaf defined above, the modern reformists 
do not refuse to take into consideration the contribu- 
tions made by the “independent” (mustakill) doctors 
—independent of the Schools and Parties—who, 
following the example of the Salaf, were free from 
all sectarianism and all narrowmindedness, and whose 
only concern was to safeguard the integrity of the 
Sunna and the unity of the Community. Thus Abid 
Ishàk al-Shátibi (d. 790/1388) is highly esteemed by 
Rashid Rida (cf. the eulogistic article that he devoted 
to him in K.al-I*tisám, Cairo 1332/1914, i, 1-9; 
Tafsir, vi, 156-63, vii, 193). Moreover, the Salafiyya 
venerate a number of outstanding Sunni teachers 
and mystics such as al-Ghazáli (d. 505/1111), al- 
Djuwaynīi (d. 438/1047), his son the Imàám al- 
Haramayn (d. 478/1085), and Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/ 
1328), even though they came later than the Salaf 
(cf. Tafsir, xi, 378). These they consider as “guides 
to salvation” (a?immat al-huda), seeing them as 
bearers of the light which brought about the periodic 
revival of Muslim spirituality. In the line of such 
men who rejuvenated Islam and faithful transmitted 
the ideas of the Salaf is Muhammad “Abduh; to the 
supporters of modern reformism he is the master 
(al-ustādh al-imām) the one who really inaugurated 
the renewal of Islam at the dawn of the 20th century. 

Fidelity to the moral and religious tradition of 
the Salaf is a fundamental demand of tsidhk. Besides 
the two sources, the reformists proclaim this tradi- 
tion as their only basic point of reference, justifying 
their attitude by the following arguments:—a) 
The Salaf received the sacred inheritance from the 
Prophet (the dogmas of the faith, the form of worship), 
and transmitted it faithfully, in word and deed, 
kawle" wa-Camale* (Tafsir, vi, 277). They are the 
guarantors of the Sunna (ibid., ii, 30, 82), and their 
liturgical tradition must be adhered to as an ideal 
norm, in the sense that it actualizes the spirituality of 
the Prophet, and to imitate this must be the highest 
ambition of every Muslim.—b) The Salaf best under- 
stood and followed the kur?ànic message, as it was hand- 
ed down to them fresh from the Revelation (gkadd ^^ 
kamá wntila) After the Prophet, they are most 
qualified to interpret the Scriptures (Tafsir, iii, 
178, 182, vi, 196; cf. R. Blachére, Introd. au Coran, 
225Íff). Their reading and.their meditations on 
the Book are indispensable for a modern understand- 
ing of the Kur'án, which must avoid being both 
too literal or too subjective—and thus arbitrary— 
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c) The Salaf are the best source of information we have 
about the life of the Prophet and about the way he 
put the Revelation into practice. On many factual 
points their unanimous accounts (idjmá*) are irre- 
placable, rounding off information given by the two 
sources, The Salaf thus provide the necessary frame- 
work for an understanding of the Revelation and 
the Sunna. 

A complement to the Sunna and a source of in- 
spiration in Islamic life (in spiritual matters as well 
as in secular acts), the tradition of the Salaf is 
more than an object of veneration for the modern 
reformists. The Salafiyya do not wish to be a group 
frozen in admiration of an ideal image of Islam 
reflected by the Salaf. They aspire rather to live 
Islam within modern society, in a simple and true 
manner, following the example of the Salaf. Moreover, 
for the theoreticians of is/ah, this ideal expresses their 
desire to rebuild the Muslim personality, not by 
copying foreign values and cultures but by drawing 
from the moral and cultural tradition of early Islam. 
It is this ideal that Ibn Badis defended in his column 
in Shihab: Ridjadl al-Salaf wa-nisd?u-h (‘‘[famous] 
Men and Women in early Islam”): “Our aim is to 
make our readers aware of a number of our pious 
forefathers—men and women—underlining the 
eminent qualities they owed to Islam and the lofty 
acts they performed in its service; for their example 
can strengthen the hearts of Muslims, contribute 
to their moral improvement, inspire them with 
great projects, and breathe new life into them. 
There is no life for the generation of today without 
the Hfe of the Salaf, which is nothing but their 
living history and the everlasting memory of them" 
(Shihab, Jan. 1934, 14). In like manner, reformist 
authors tended to exploit systematically the histori- 
cal and literary facts relating to the Salaf in order 
to point moral as well as social and political lessons. 
(Cf. the examples given in Tafsir, iii, 92: ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib, 374: Aba Talba Zayd b. Sahl; 375: ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar; 376: ‘Abd Allah b. Dia‘far; vii, 
21-23: *Uthmàn b. Maz'ün and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib; 
viii, 225: Zayd b. ‘Ali and his companions, cited as 
martyrs (fida@iyyun) of religious and political islah; 
X, 654-5: *Abd al-Rabmàn b. *Awf; see also the 
examples presented in A. Merad, Le Réformisme 
musulman, 287 ff.; “Ubada b. al-Samit and his wife 
Umm Haram, Abi Dharr al-Ghifari, Bilal b. Rabab, 
al-Nu‘man b. ‘Adi al-‘Adawi; 325-6: Layla al-Shifa? 
bint ‘Amr). Biographical literature concerning the 


beginnings of Islam (beyond that of the Siva itself) 
became an inexhaustible mine of historical and moral 
meditation for the reformists (cf. the column of 
Manar: Athar al-salaf ‘ibra li 'l-khalaf: that of 
Shihab (already referred to): Rtdjal al-salaf wa- 
nis@u-h (from 1934 on); the lyrical and moralizing 
odes to the glory of the Patriarchal Caliphs like the 
SUmariyya (Feb. 1918, 190 lines) by Hafiz Ibrahim 
(d. 1932) and the ‘Alawiyya (Nov. 1919, more than 
300 lines) by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Muttalib (d. 1931); 
Mubibb al-Din al-Khatib, Ma‘a 'I-va“%il al-awwal?, 
Cairo, 1378/1958). 

The historico-cultural importance of the Salaf in 
the methodology of is/ah is considerable. Even though 
the Salafiyya give priority to the two sources, they 
put forward the principle that the Revelation and 
the Sunna inaugurated a new order in human history, 
and that that order became a complete living reality 
in and through the acts of the Salaf. Thus the reform- 
ist conception of Islam could be summarized in a 
statement of the following type: "The constituents 
of Islam are the kur?ánic revelation, Mubammad's 
Sunna, and the tradition of the pious forefathers 
(wa-mà kána ‘alayh  al-salaf al-sáHih)", viewing 
this tradition from the aspect of its moral and dog- 
matic content (Tafsir, vii, 143, 198, ix, 132, xi, 378; 
Tbn Badis, Shihab. Feb. 1934, 99). Because they felt 
it was the concrete expression of the ideal **way" of 
Islam, the reformists continually cite the tradition 
of the Salaf in support of their missionary activity 
(da‘wa) and their teaching in matters of kur'ànic 
exegesis or social and political ethics. This fidelity 
to the Salaf governs one of the main doctrinal 
premises of islak. 

C.—TuHeE PRiNciPAL. DocTRiNAL — PosiTIONS.— 
Islák aims at a total reform of Muslim life. 

r.—For the reform of worldly matters, islah em- 
ployed oral teaching (wa‘z, irshdd) in mosques and 
through cultural circles well-disposed toward the 
Salafiyya movement. Screened by their educational 
and scholastic (al-tarbiya wa ‘l-ta‘lim) or charitable 
(khayriyya) works, these associations attempted to 
implement the great aims of the reformists. In addi- 
tion, isldh was diffused by means of many publica- 
tions and periodicals, some of which, like the Mandar 
in the East (1898-1935), run by Rashid Rida, or the 
Shihab in the Maghrib (1924-39), edited by ‘Abd al- 
Hamid b. Badis, had a deep and lasting influence. 

The general reformist themes propagated among 
the masses can be summarized as follows: the restora- 
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tion of worship to its original form (which entailed 
certain liturgical changes, minor in themselves, but 
extremely irritating to traditionalist Sunnis); 
preaching against a host of practices which seemed 
religious but had no foundation either in the 
Prophet’s Sunna or in the tradition of the Salaf 
(funeral rites such as the public recitation of the 
Kur?án over the tomb, the celebration of the mawlid 
[g.v.] etc.); and warning against pious beliefs and 
practices which the Salafiyya felt bore traces of the 
survival of paganism or the manifestation of shirk 
[g.v.] (cult of the saints, invocation of the dead, etc.). 
The reformers also exhorted the faithful to unite, 
to worship in solidarity aside from the divergences 
of Schools and to overcome the traditional opposition 
between Sunnism and Shi‘ism; and they encouraged 
the development of a moral censorship designed both 
to ensure the canonical obligation to obey God and 
eliminate Evil, and also to cleanse Muslim society 
of vice, gambling, the use of alcoholic beverages 
and drugs, etc. The education of Muslim men (and 
especially women) in elementary hygiene and dom- 
estic economy (including the encouragement to 
save) was important, as was the cultivation of a 
taste for order and work well done. Other educational 
aims were the awakening of the Muslims’ intellectual 
curiosity, so that they might study modern science 
and foreign languages; and the support of projects 
for youth such as scouting, artistic activities, cultural 
activity within the many circles (1ádi) and associa- 
tions of Young Muslims (djam*5tyyat al-shubbán al- 
muslimin). All this comprised an attempt to hasten 
the birth of new Muslim men, capable of facing 
fearlessly—and without the risk of alienation—the 
problems of the contemporary world. 

2.—For theoretical reform. It is important to 
stress that the principal reformist authors were above 
all men of action who did not have the time to elab- 
orate well-developed doctrinal works. The main re- 
ligious ideas of Muhammad *Abduh are set out in his 
Risdlat al-tawhid, in 133 small pages. The rest of 
his teachings can be found scattered piecemeal 
through the bulky Tafsir by Rashid Rida, where his 
work cannot easily be distinguished from -his disci- 
ples’. Al-Kawakib! (who died prematurely in 1902) 
produced no more than two essays: Tabà"* al- 
istibdád and Umm al-kwrá, which contain only a 
small proportion of theoretical thought. The Algerian 
reformer, Ibn Badis, who, like ‘Abduh, introduced 
many new ideas throughout his life, left no more than 
a series of articles of kur’4nic commentary (that is, 
about 500 octavo pages), published in the Shihab 
(cf. A. Merad, Ibn Bádis, commentateur du Coran). 
There remains the considerable work of Rashid 
Ridà, in particular his Tafsir (Tafsir al-Mandar), 
which is the most important source for the study 
of the dogmatic positions of modern islZ@k. The many 
secondary reformist authors simply developed the 
ideas of their masters when they were not simply 
imitating their writings and teaching. 

The efforts of the Salafiyya centered particularly 
on criticism of the fashionable doctrines of their 
time, either on the grounds that they were a rigid 
form of classical doctrine (that of the Sunnf schools), 
or that they were rash analyses and formulations, 
the result of a modernism that was dubious in prin- 
ciple and incompatible with the criteria of orthodoxy 
which tsiah had set up. At the same time, the reform- 
ists attempted to work out “ideal” Islamic positions, 
bearing in mind the objective facts given in the two 
sources and the fundamental conceptions of the 
Salaf; the latter were essentially viewed through the 
interpretation of Ibn Taymiyya and his pupil Tbn 


Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 751/1350), whom they 
considered the soundest authorities on the tradition 
of the Salaf (cf. Tafsir, i, 253: it is thanks to these 
two that the author adhered so serenely (ifma?anna 
kalbi) to the doctrines attributed to the Salaf). 
From the critical works and commentaries of the 
reformists (cf. Bibliograthy) we can distinguish the 
following doctrinal positions: 

I.—Methodology.—The dominant Sunn! doctrine 
based canonical knowledge (ilm) on four fundamen- 
tal sources («sl [g.v.]): the Kur?án, the Sunna, the 
tdima* and the idjtihdd (cf. al-Shafi4, Risdla, 478-9, 
nos. 1329-2; J. Schacht, usOL, in EI!; idem, riKH, 
in EI*), Starting from these four sources, juridical 
and moral rules (akkdm) are deduced according to 
well-defined criteria which are the subject-matter 
of the science of the «sal. Isláh adheres to the classical 
theory of the four sources (Tafsir v, 187, 201, xi, 
267), without accepting traditional criteria in their 
entirety (ibid., v, 187, 201, 203, 208, 417). The reformist 
stance can be summarized under the following head- 
ings: the authority of the two Sources; the rejection of 
taklid: a new conception of idjtihdd and idjma‘; and the 
necessary distinction between the *ibáddt and the *dát. 

1.—The two Sources (Kur?àn and Sunna) constitute 
the basis of the whole legal system in Tslam. Their 
authority frees Muslims from exclusive submission 
to traditional doctrinal authorities, thus effectively 
wiping out the divergences (ikhtilaf) between Schools 
(madhahib), the secular opposition between Sunnis 8 
and Shf‘ism, and the hatred nurtured in Sun"! 
circles for sects felt to be heretical (particularly all 
Kháridjism, in its present form of the TbAdiyya [g.v.]); 
By returning to first principles, Muslims will be 
able to overcome the divisive effect of the Schools 
but will still be able to take up all that is best from 
each of the many contributions (Ibn Badfs, Shiháb, 
March 1936, 654, Nov. 1938, 230). This would permit, 
for example, the possibility of an eventual unification 
of Muslim legislation. By preaching tirelessly for a 
return to first principles, the reformists were led to 
voice severe criticism of the orthodox Schools and 
their teachers, the fukahá? (cf. al-Kawakibt, Usnm 
al-kurad, 72 ff.; Muh. ‘Abduh, Risdlat al-tawhtd, 15, 
r01, (Fr. trans. 19, 107); Rashid Rida, Tafsir, ii, 
258-9, iii, 9-11, iv, 49, 280, vii, 145 and following 
references). In their eyes, the Schools generally 
identified themselves with trends hostile to reason 
and science (Tafsir, ii, 91-3); they hindered the 
research carried out by idjtihád and consequently 
helped to stop the cultural progress of the Communi- 
ty; they in fact gave priority to the study of fikh 
over knowledge based on the Kur’4n and on the 
Prophet’s Sunna (ibid., v, 106, 120, ix, 129-30, x, 
429); they placed the authority of the “doctors” 
higher than the authority of the only legitimate and 
worthwhile madhhab: that of the Salaf (ibid., ix, 
133). By encouraging the unconditional submission 
of the masses to their doctors, the Schools ignored 
kur’4nic teaching, which says that Muslims must 
cling together (djami‘#") to the one and only rope 
of salvation, the rope of Allāh (kabl Allah), which is 
the Kur’4n (cf. the commentary of RashId Ridà on 
this kur?4nic ref. (III, 98): Tafsir, v, 20 ff.). The 
return to the two sources (and to the tradition of the 
Salaf) would thus be a unifying and reconciling factor 
for Muslims. Freed of their fanaticism and mutual 
prejudices, Muslims could reunite in the fundamental 
unity of their Umma, rediscovering their original 
fraternity, over and above their ethnic and cultural 
ties. (The theme of the return to first principles was a 
powerful argument in favour of pan-Islamism, an 
idea dear to the reformist authors). 
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Can the return to first principles advocated by 
the Salafiyya be seen as reactionary? The reformists 
were not trying to restore to the old symbols (such 
as sunna, umma, diama‘a, imam, dar al-islam, idjma‘, 
idjtihdd) the exact same significance they had had 
at the time of the Salaf. Rather, such a return ex- 
presses their desire to take the two sources as an 
essential (but not exclusive) basis for their reflection, 
in order fo solve the moral problems that the modern 
world poses to Muslims. The use to which they put 
certain symbols found in the Kur?àn or the Sunna 
sometimes corresponds to preoccupations arising 
from daily life in the modern world. Behind what 
appears to be a fundamentalist return to the sources 
of Islam, the Salafiyya are in fact attempting to 
work towards a moral and doctrinal renewal by 
searching for subtle concordances between the 
Scriptures and present-day realities (see, ¢.g., the 
concepts of shiva (Kur an, II, 233; III, 159) and of 
Wi 'Lamr (Kur'àn, IV, 59) and their respective 
interpretations by Rashid Ridà, Tafsir ii, 414, iv, 
199-205, v, 180-190). A logical consequence of the 
principle of a return to the sources is the rejection 
of taklid [q.v.] and the search for new ways of practis- 
ing idjtthad. 

2.—Taklid. The reformists vigorously criticized 
the spirit of servile dependance upon traditional doc- 
trinal authorities (notably in the orthodox Schools). 
The concept of taklid obviously does not apply either 
to the pious imitation of the Prophet, which is held 
to be a canonical obligation (cf. Kur?àn IV, 59, 
XXXIII, 21), nor to the trusting acceptance of the 
tradition of the Salaf, whose moral and doctrinal 
authority is loudly proclaimed by the reformists (see 
above). In these cases, the word iifibà^ (active 
fidelity) to the traditions of both the Prophet and 
the Salaf was used instead of /aklid. (Cf. in this 
respect the distinction made by Rashid Rida, Tafsir, 
v, 238). Such a fidelity regulates and inspires the 
general mission of is/@h, which offers the imitation 
of the Prophet as an “ideal of knowledge and action" 
(H. Laouist, Essai, 226). For Ibn Badis, the better 
the imitation the better is the reformist mission 
(da‘wa) accomplished (Shthab, April 1935, 8). Ittaba‘ 
is the attempt to reach authenticity; it is the opposite 
of the spirit of speculation and innovation (ibtidá*), 
which is as reprehensible at a religious level as is the 
passive acceptance of the teachings of authority. 
In any case, taklid is quite different from the attempt 
to model one's life on the exemplary lives (iktida’) 
of people who, because of their piety or holiness, are 
worthy of imitation (Tafsir, vi, 415). Finally, the 
considered acceptance of interpretations supplied by 
the most eminent mudjtahid cannot be described as 
taklid, since they do not claim to be legislators 
(shári*in) independent of God and His Prophet, but 
only sound guides to a better understanding of the 
divine Law and the Sunna (ibid., v, 238). The same 
applies to the obedience which is normally due to the 
ula ’l-amr (Kur?an, IV, 59), who work together in 
explaining the Law, in applying it and, generally, 
in putting kur?ánic values into practice at every 
level of Muslim life. The reformist criticism of taklid 
is aimed both at mindless conformism and the deliber- 
ate support given to social and political structures 
which prevent progress and personal initiative in 
the name of a static vision of religion and culture. 
For the mukallid, the reformists feel, religious life 
is merely the expression of acquired habits and the 
passive acceptance of the status quo; their worship 
is reduced to verbal formulae which have no profound 
meaning; and religious rites dwindle to mechanically 


repeated acts which have no reforming and sancti- 
fying value. Looked at in this light, taklid is the 
opposite of the spiritual and ethical demands made 
by the Kur?àn. 

The Kur?àn contains many statements condemning 
mindless submission to those who went before, to 
the *'fathers" (abà?), a theme much used by reformist 
writers: Tafsir, i, 425, iv, 63 (the refusal to see taklid 
as the distinctive mark of Islam); viii, 21, (ref. to 
Stira XC), ix, 570, x, 428 (taklid is condemned by the 
Kur?àn); i, 425, ii, 83, vii, 143 (it is strongly dis- 
couraged by the Salaf and the first great thinkers); 
v, 296, viii, 30, 144 (it is a source of error); i, 448, 
iii, 236, v, 296 (it is an obstacle to personal medita- 
tion on Revelation); ii, 76, viii, 169, ix, 179, X, 432 
(it encourages a new form of idolatry: the excessive 
veneration of authorities and masters); i, 429, iii, 
202, 258, iv, 49, vii, 145 (it leads to sectarianism and 
fanaticism); ii, 76, 108, viii, 399 (it is a cause of dis- 
union and weakness in the Community). Since it 
sets greater store on arguments from authority 
than on personal thought and experience, taklid 
is contrary to the spirit of Islam, which recognizes 
in reasoning beings the faculty of taking decisions in 
all conscience (ibid., xii, 220-1; see also Muhammad 
Ikbàl's remarks in The Reconstruction..., 125-9 
[Fr. trans., 136-41]). The reformist argument makes 
continual appeals to this sort of objection when de- 
nouncing the illegitimate (buflan) and illicit (tabrim) 
nature of taklid and stressing its negative effects on 
Muslim teaching and ethics. Taklid is also blamed 
for the cultural stagnation of Islam and the passive 
submission of the Muslim masses to traditional re- 
ligious structures (‘ulama and shaykhs of the brother- 
hoods); cf. Tafsir, iii, 325-7, x, 425-35, xii, 221; 
Rashid Rida, al-Wahda al-islamiyya, passim; Ibn 
Badis, Shihab, Nov. 1932, 552-57; A. Merad, Le 
Réformisme musulman, 275-6. In the reformist view, 
the concept of taklid inevitably brings to mind that 
of idjtihdd, with which it forms one of the antithetical 


couples (tawhid/shirk, sunnalbid‘a, ittiba‘/ibtida‘, 
salaf|khalaf) around which the doctrine of fs/h is 
firmly articulated. 


3.—Idjtihad. Islah affirms the necessity and legi- 
timacy of the use of the idjtihdd, which Rashid 
Rida sees as “‘a life-force in religion” (hayat ai-din, 
Tafsir, ii, 399). The fiction of the “closing of the 
gate” of idjtihdd (from the 4th/roth century on) 
is thus abandoned and with it the whole heritage 
of interdictions and myths which weighed heavily on 
the Muslim conscience for so long. But the reformists 
did not regard the opening of the mind to idjtihad 
as absolute freedom for the critical spirit to call 
everything into question. Complete liberty of con- 
science in religious matters would lead to speculation 
without end (ibid., viii, 317), which was not what the 
Salafiyya wanted. Conservative Sunnism nevertheless 
blamed is/áh for encouraging innovation and favour- 
ing doctrinal “anarchy” (ibid., ii, 273, xi, 253). The 
theme of iaklid has been a constant source of mis- 
understanding between the reformists and their 
traditionalist adversaries, because neither agreed 
on the definition of this principle nor on the extent 
to which it can be applied. The traditionalists, who 
thought of religion (in its broadest sense) as a divine 
work which is perfectly complete (Kur?àn, V, 5), 
were afraid that modern criticism might use idjtihdd 
to undermine the essential foundations of Islam. 
But the reformist conception of idjtihdd also had 
its limiting conditions. 

Firstly, islah defined an intangible sphere, which 
included the dogmas of the faith (Xa&á*id), fundament- 
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al worship (‘ibdda?) and canonical prohibitions | to safeguard orthodoxy, by making sure that the 


(tahrim dint), which are all based on the Scriptures, 
either because of their explicit and formal nature or 
because of the irrefutable authenticity of their inter- 
pretation (mā huwa kaf% 'l-riwaya wa ’'l-dalāla: 
Tafsir, i, 118 (bis), xi, 268, 265; al-Wahda al-isla- 
miyya, 136). In this domain there is no room for 
idjtthad (Tafsir, v, 21x, viii, 217, x, 432, xi, 268), 
for it would be intolerably presumptuous to attempt 
to question fundamental religious facts, which form 
"a divine institution, revealed by God" (ibid., ii, 
18, x, 432). Apart from these sacred matters, islak 
permits the use of idjtihàd, while placing it on two 
distinct planes, each with a particular significance. 

a)—-As an effort to understand the two sources, 
idjtthad is part of the right—and duty—of every 
Muslim to seek to understand by himself Revelation 
and the Sunna (ibid., ii, 399). One of the fundamental 
ideas of reformist preaching was that Muslims must 
feel personally concerned with the Word of God and 
the teaching of the Prophet which illuminates it. 
Constant meditation on the Scriptures, patient efforts 
to analyse and understand all the resources that it 
offers, should permit every Muslim to steep himself 
in the divine message and draw from it principles 
of moral and spiritual conduct (hidáya). This purely 
interior form of idjtihad helps to nourish the Mus- 
lim’s spirituality and guide his conscience in his 
moral judgements and practical choices. Its implica- 
tions are largely personal (cf. Tafsir, i, 118,: the 
individual ídjtihád in matters of worship, *ibadài 
Shakhsiyya). Iditihad is also very important for the 
Community, which should employ a constant effort 
to interpret the two sources to determine the general 
principles of its “politics” (social, economic, foreign, 
etc.), in accordance with the fundamental commands 
of the Kur?àn and the Sunna. 

b)—In so much as it is a constructive effort with 
implications both for the Community and in practical 
affairs, at a legislative rather than dogmatic level, 
fdjtihád comes under the authority of the z/z 'l-amr 
[g.7.]. These latter are the legitimate holders of 
authority (Kur?án, IV, 59) and because of their 
responsibilities, their religious knowledge, and their 
particular abilities are in charge of ‘binding and un- 
binding" (ah! al-hall wa '!-‘akd), that is the right to 
decide in the name of the Community and in its best 
interests. (On the definition and role of the 2/48 'l-amr, 
cf. H. Laoust, Essai, 596, and Tratté de Droit Public 
d'Ibn Taymiyya (on the latter’s point of view); al- 
Kawákibi, Umm al-kurá, 58; Rashid Ridà, Tafsir 
ii, 492, iii, 11-12, iv, 199-205 (important), v. 180-1 
Muhammad ‘Abduh’s position), 211-2, vii, 140, 198, 
viii, 102, xi, 164). The acts of the lz ’l-amr should 
aim to bring about the moral good (islàh) and 
material welfare (masalik) of the Community. Their 
competence extends to affairs that are normally the 
responsibility of political leaders, but does not in- 
clude matters of worship and personal status (ibid., 
v, 211). In these matters, idjtihdd would constitute 
a veritable heresy (ibid., xi, 253). Muslims could 
refuse to recognize the aid 'l-amr (political and re- 
ligious chiefs) who attempted to use their iditihad 
in the sacred domain (ibid., viii, 308), which is the 
"right of God" (hakk Allah) over men (ibid., viii, 288). 
Hence those attempts at idjtihdd suggested by some 
Arab heads of state in order to reform certain aspects 
of Muslim personal status which they considered 
incompatible with the spirit of contemporary civili- 
zation were invalid. In all that concerns canonical 
prescriptions which are authentically founded on the 
two sources, the role of the aa ’l-amr is essentially 


Sunna, as it was formulated by the Salaf, is respected 
in its entirety (ibid., iii, 11-12). This is a natural 
corollary of the reformist doctrinal principle main- 
taining that idjtthdd is incompatible with certainty 
(yakin) emanating from the absolutely evident facts 
of the Scriptures (ibid., ii, 18, 109). The Salafiyya 
only allow the use of idjtihdd in the absence of any 
explicit scriptural reference (nass), prophetic tradi- 
tion (sunna) or general consensus (idjmá*)—in this 
case the consensus of the Prophet’s Companions— 
that would resolve a given problem (tbid., viii, 219). 

Given this important restriction, we can distinguish 
two types of problems to which the idjtihad of the 
ala ’l-amr is normally applicable. i)—Purely secular 
business (administrative organization, scientific and 
technical questions, military and diplomatic affairs, 
etc.). In these fields, the ilu 'l-amr are quite free 
to chose and decide, in so far as their choices are 
governed by the overriding interests of the Communi- 
ity, in line with the specific goals of Islam. ii)—On 
the other hand, in business which has some connection 
with canonical doctrine, the idjtihdd of the ala 'l-amr 
could necessitate the interpretation of kur?ànic texts 
whose apparent sense is not certain, zanni al-dilála 
(Tafsir ii, 109). In this case, to be acceptable, the 
interpretation must lead to conclusions that are in 
agreement with the two sources in spirit and letter, 
for it is understood that idjtihdd can only be used in 
the context of the two sources and can only refer 
to the textual sources and different indications 
(dalail, kara?in) that they offer. It is a basic principle 
in islàh that consideration of the best interests of 
the Umma would never result in solutions incompat- 
ible with the spirit, and even more, the objective 
facts of the Kur?4n and the Sunna. 

In this light, idjtthad is not unlike the method of 
kiyds (q.v.] as it is defined, for example, in the Risdla 
of al-Shafi (cf. J. Schacht, Origins, 122 ff.). Islàh 
denounces the “false idjihád and the bad kiyãs” 
(Tafsir, iii, 238, v, 203), which would allow the in- 
corporation into religious law (skar‘) of elements 
based merely on individual opinion (ra?y [g.v.]) or 
on more or less arbitrary preferences (istihsdn [see 
ISTIHSAN and ISTISLAH]). In religious matters ray is 
held to be a sort of “calamity” (baliyya), for it only 
serves to hide dangerous innovations (ibid., viii, 
398). While the reformists are very suspicious of 
kiyds, ra?y and istihsüm according to the technical 
use of the fukaha?, they nevertheless accept these 
very modes of reasoning and judgement in certain 
clearly laid-down conditions (e.g., the ra?y of the most 
eminent religious men among the Companions 
(*ulama? al-sakdba); explanatory ra?y on the subject 
of kur?'ánic exegesis; the ra?y of the members of the 
shiira (djama‘at al-shiira), those responsible for the 
temporal affairs of the Community (ibid., vii, 164) ). 
On the different aspects of this question cf. Tafsir 
vii, 164 (on the recommended ra?y, mahmsüd); vii, 
190 (on the acceptable kiyás, sahbih); vii, 167 ff. (on 
the evil of rejecting kiyds totally [cf. Ybn Hazm, 
Ihkám, vii, s3ff., viii, 2 f£1 or of using it with- 
out restriction or intelligence). Throughout this de- 
bate, Rashid Ridà adopts—grosso modo—the neo- 
Hanbalite point of view, according to Ibn Kayyim al- 
Diawziyya (I‘lém al-Muwakki‘in). In short, ray 
and kiyds are only particular aspects of idjtihad 
and, like the latter, are only acceptable in matters 
outside worship (‘badat). When determining rules 
and legal statutes (akkdm), tdjtihdd in all its forms 
is only to be used when there are no antecedents in 
either the Kur?4n or the Susna nor in the irrefutable 
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practice. of the Patriarchal Caliphs (Tafsiy, vii, 
164). Beyond the attempt at personal interpretation 
of the divine Word, and the desire to be open to the 
grace (hudá) which flows from it, reformist doctrine 
limits tdjtthdd to the type exercised by the wa ’l-amr 
in public affairs of a secular nature. But so that it 
should not be a source of quarrel and conflict, the 
idjtthad of the wld ’l-amr must be derived from 
mutual consultation (shürá) in accordance with 
the ethical demands of the Kur?àn (XLII, 36). The 
Community is not bound by the personal and may- 
be even contradictory opinions of individual mudj- 
tahids. Its acceptance by the alg 'l-amr is a con- 
dition sine qua non of the validity of their idjtihad. 
Moreover, from the reformist point of view, this 
represents the most perfect form of idjmá* [q.v.], 
by means of which the Umma will be able to solve 
the innumerable problems of its adaptation to the 
realities of the modern world. 

4.—Idjmá*. On this point (as on idjtthdd), the re- 
formist position is very different from the doctrine 
of the classical theoreticians of the wsul (cf. al- 
Shàáfi*, Risála, 471 ft.; Ibn Hazm, Ihkám, iv, 132-235 
(a criticism of Hanafl, Maliki, and Shàáfi*i ideas on 
the subject); H Laoust, Contribution a une étude de 
la méthodologie canonique d'Ibn Taymiya, Cairo, 
1939; idem, Essai, 139 ff.; J. Schacht, Origins, 82- 
94; Muhammad Ikbal, Reconstruction. .., 164 ff.; 
L. Gardet, Introduction ..., 403 ff.; idem, La Cité 
Musulmane, 119-29; see also: 1pymMA‘). Idjma‘ is 
recognized as third of the fundamental sources of 
Islam (and not only of the “Law’’; cf. al-Kawákibi, 
Umm al-kura, 104; Tafsir, v, 187, xi, 267); but the 
reformists do not accept the traditional classification 
and formulations which arose from it (Tafsir, v, 
203-9). For them, classical conceptions of the subject 
are not justified by the two sources, (ibid., v, 213) 
even though the idea of idjmàá* is implicitly contained 
in the Kur?àn (IV, 115) and the Sunna (cf. Wensinck, 
Handbook, 48A; Ibn Hazm, Ihkám, iv, 132 ff.). This 
methodological principle must not be defined in 
terms of the concept of “unanimity” (idjma‘) but 
rather in terms of that of “community” (djamda‘a), 
the latter being understood as “the legitimate cus- 
todians of authority" (2/8 'I-amr) instead of in the 
usual sense of the Muslim community as a whole 
(Tafsir, v, 213-4). Thus the reformists do not confer 
on tdjma* the status of either a general consensus of 
the Community (cf. al-Shafi, Riséla, 403, no. 1105 
and 471 ff.), or that of a unanimous agreement of 
the mudjtahids of a given period on a given question 
(ibid., v, 417). Like the doctrinal line of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal and the neo-Hanbalite school, the Salafiyya 
limit (hasara) idimà* at a canonical level to that of 
the Prophet's Companions (al-Kaw&akibi, Umm al- 
kwrá, 67, 103; Tafsir, ii, 108, 454, v, 187, 206, vii, 
118, viii, 254, 428). Any idjmá* later than the era 
of the Companions is without value, particularly if 
it ratifies doctrines that contradict the tradition of 
the latter: idjmá* al-mukhalifin (Tafsir, v, 206, vii, 
198). Just as matters concerning worship (*ibádát) are 
to be judged with reference to the consensus of the 
Companions (including, if need be, that of the 
tábi*ün,), which is the sole criterion of orthodoxy, 
the agreement of the 5/5 'l-amr on secular matters is 
a criterion of legality, for they are the custodians of 
the Community's legitimacy (ibid., iii, 12: the 4/à 
*l-amr are those whom the Umma recognizes as having 
controlling power over the leaders and their public 
acts, tadj‘aluhum musayfirin ‘Sala bukkamihad wa- 
akkdmiha). The obediance due to the aa ’l-amr (by 
virtue of süra IV, 59, constantly invoked by the 


reformists) is justified not by the argument of infal” 
libility (‘tsma {g.v.]) but by considerations of public 
interest (maslaha; ibid., v, 208). To summarize re- 
formist thought on the matter, Rashid Rida defines 
the consensus of the @# ’l-amr as the “true idjma‘ 
that we hold to be one of the bases of our Law 
(shari‘a)” (ibid., v, 190). 

In the absence of any consultative system in Islam 
that would enable the function of the shürá to be 
exercised at Community level, most reformist 
authors have felt the need to fill the gap by using 
idimá*, modernizing its form and content. But the 
thinking of the Salafiyya on this theme was never 
sufficiently elaborated for us to be able to define a 
coherent reformist doctrine on the practical appli- 
cation of idjmàá* in the contemporary Muslim world. 
Mubammad Ikbàl (1934) expressed the wish that 
the idjmá* should be organized in the form of ''a 
permanent legislative institution" (Reconstruction . . , 
164). Rashid Ridà (1922) considered the idea of 
using the Djama‘a, a consultative body appointed 
to assist the supreme head (al-imam al-a‘gam) of the 
Community (cf. H. Laoust, Le Califat dans la doc- 
trine de Rashid Riga, 1938, 21 ff.), but such a notion 
has meaning only within the perspective of a restorat- 
ion of the Caliphate. With greater realism, Ibn Badis 
sets aside the problem of the Caliphate (‘‘that vain 
fancy”) and suggests the establishment of a Djamá*at 
al-Muslimin, a sort of permanent assembly composed 
of men of learning and experience, which would be 
designed to study specifically Muslim problems in 
order to find Islamic solutions. This important moral 
and religious body, acting in the name of the whole 
Community, would serve no one state and would 
be of a totally apolitical nature, so that its essential 
independence and liberty would be guaranteed 
(cf. A. Merad, Réformisme, 376 ff.; idem, Ibn Bádis 
Commentat., Chap. IV). 

Though they never. managed to agree on the 
practicalities of its establishment, the reformists did 
tend to see the institutionalization of idjmá* as a 
decisive step in the evolution of the Umma in accord- 
ance with Islamic principles and the ideals of the 


‘Salafiyya All who wrote on these lines held in 


common the idea that the Djamá'a would be the 
privileged setting of the Community’s idjma‘. It 
would play two roles: at a religious level, it would 
effect regulations by stating the orthodox position on 
matters that gave rise to serious disagreement (+kA- 
tilaf); in secular affairs, it would be the instigator 
of action, through applying the principle of idjtthdd in 
the vast area within its competence. It would thus 
work towards preventing any confusion between the 
respective levels of the ‘ibddat and the ‘ãdãt, and 
would contribute to encouraging the free enquiry that 
the Community requires in the spheres of applied 
science and material progress. 

s.—The distinction between the f*ibádàt and the 
‘adat. Following the neo-Hanbali school (cf. AHMAD 
B. HANBAL; H. Laoust, Essai, 247-8, 444), modern 
islah tends to make a clear distinction between 
the concerns of the ‘ibdddt [g.v.} and those of the 
*ádát. Once again they justify their stand by the 
principle that in matters of worship everything has 
been completely and definitely decided by God 
(Kur’4n) and the Prophet (Swsnna); for the rest, 
that is to say everything concerned with the orga- 
nization of material life, the aa ’l-amr are free to 
come to their own decisions (see above: idjtihád). 

a)—The *ibádát come under commands (or inter- 
dictions) originating from the Kur?àn or from formal 
prescriptions laid down by the Prophet. They cover 
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all acts (including those of worship) and observances 
(of halál and harám [q.v.]) which constitute the service 
of God (taSabbud). It is out of the question for any- 
body to introduce the slightest innovation, either 
because of an idjtihad or out of simple religious zeal. 
The fact of recognizing the inalterable quality of 
the ‘iba@dat, the very centre of faith, is itself an act of 
fidelity in what the Believers hold in certainty from 
God and his Prophet; it is the sign of a sincere and 
total belief in the latter's Sunna. 

b)— The *àdàt (habits, customs, usage) cover a 
vast field of “earthly affairs" (umür dunyawiyya) 
"which are individual or communal, particular or 
general" (Rashid Ridà, Tafsir, vii, 140), and above 
all affairs of a political and legal nature (ibid., iii, 
327, vii, 140, 200) which vary according to time and 
place. It is thus not a matter merely of the traditional 
legal rules (mu‘dmalat) or matters of “customary 
right", as the term ‘ada [q.v.] is understood in the 
usual classical sense of fikh. In the domain of the 
‘adat, the reformists counsel tolerance (‘afw) and 
claim for the au ’l-amr, if not for private individuals, 
freedom of decision and the free exercise of tdjtihad 
(al-Kawakibi, Umm al-kurd, 67; Mandr, iv, 210, 
vii, 959; Tafsir, iii, 327, vii, 140-41, 191). 

By virtue of this distinction, the reformists 
showed a prudent reserve about everything that has 
not been expressly decided by God or prescribed by 
the Prophet. For Rashid Rida that which has not 
been prohibited by God cannot be prohibited by 
Man; that which God has made licit, Man cannot 
make illicit (Tafsir, vii, 169); that which God has 
passed over in silence must be held to be tolerable, 
‘afw (ibid., iii, 328, vii, 169). The **wise men" of the 
religion have no right to make things permitted or 
forbidden. Their role is simply to put into practice 
the revealed Law (shari‘a): in this function only is 
obedience due to them. As for the kur?ànic or proph- 
etic references to certain secular matters (the use of 
food and remedies, etc.), they cannot be taken as 
binding: they are simply “suggestions” about what is 
preferable and not canonical prescriptions, irshád lā 
tashri* (ibid., vii, 201). 

The distinction between the *ibádát and the ‘adat 
permitted the Salafiyya to condemn the prolif- 
eration of devotional practices and interdictions 
propagated throughout the centuries in the name 
of Süfism and eventually adopted by popular religion, 
even though they are not based on the Kur?4n and 
the Sunna. It enabled them, moreover, to point to 
their pruning of classical judicial and moral doctrine 
(by means of fatwds) and the reduction of traditional 
observance, in support of their claim to be the 
apostles of a disciplined and discreet religious 
temper, which they believed to be closer to the 
spirit of moderation that had characterized au- 
thentic Islam (the “gentle religion”, al-hanifiyya al- 
samha), and more in harmony with the modern 
world. This distinction would also encourage a more 
tolerant view of local legal and social usage through 
classifying them as ‘addéf, and permit the toning 
down of doctrinal differences (ikhtilaf) between the 
important currents in the Islamic world; perhaps 
it would also weaken the religious quarrels inherited 
from old schisms. Taken to its logical conclusion, 
this attitude would make it possible to envisage calmly 
the coexistence—in the bosom of the Umma—of 
different political, socio-economic and idealogical 
systems, provided that the fundamental unity of 
Muslims in faith and worship was safeguarded and 
their common attachment to the essential content of 
Islamic law (sharifa) unimpaired. 


However, such a distinction between the “ibadat 
and *ádát has more of an apologetic value than any 
real practical implication. The fragmentary (and 
rather vague) notions on this subject put forward by 
Rashid Ridà and al-Kawákibi do not enable us to 
make an exact analysis of which aspects of traditional 
Muslim legislation must be considered fundamental, 
and thus untouchable, and which can be subsumed 
under the *ádái. The postulated tolerance in matters 
of ‘adat is itself ambiguous, because of the restrictive 
conditions—derived from the Kur?4n—which were 
put forward by the Salafiyya each time they were 
obliged to define their political, economic, social 
or cultural standpoints (although these are, in 
theory, the field in which *Zdáf can be used). In 
the reformist perspective, indeed, there are few 
matters that can be envisaged independently of the 
moral commands and general principles contained in 
Revelation and the Sunna; and whatever creative ac- 
tivity is envisaged, its goal must be examined in the 
light of the ethical and religious criteria of the two 
sources. Isláh admits of the possibility of adapting 
Muslim institutions and life to the realities of the 
modern world, so long as this adaptation does not 
result in the destruction of the fundamental values 
contained in the two sources. Thus, on the subject 
of feminism and the relations between the two sexes, 
the Salafiyya declare themselves favourable to the 
emancipation of Muslim women, but not to the extent 
that the liberalization of their legal status would 
come into conflict with the legal dispositions estab- 
lished in the Kur?àn, or the family and sexual ethics 
of Islam (cf. on this subject, Tafsir, xi, 283-87: 
“Islam confers on women all human, religious and 
civil rights”; Rashid Rida, Nida? li ’l-djins al-lafif, 
Cairo 1351/1932; A. Merad, Le Réformisme musulman, 
315-31 ("Les Réformistes et le Féminisme")). 

Although they claim the necessity of distinguishing 
between profane and religious matters, between 
man’s relations with God and merely human activi- 
ties (which are not ruled bv scriptural commands), 
the Salafiyya did not make any decisive contribution 
to the separation of theology and law. From their 
point of view, the ambiguity of the relationship 
din|sharifa (which they never really attempted to 
clarify) makes any systematic criticism of traditional 
legal and moral doctrine that attempts to establish 
a clear-cut distinction between purely religious and 
social matters extremely difficult and a priori 
suspect. (It is worth noting the vigorous reaction 
of the reformists against the attempts made by 
SAli ‘Abd al-Razik (1888-1968), in his al-Islam 
wa-usil al-hukm, Cairo 1343-44/1925, to dissociate 
institutional and political problems from moral and 
theological ones; cf., Kerr, Islamic Reform, 179 ff.). 
Rashid Ridà notes in passing the respective values 
of the concepts din and shari‘a, which he considers 
it unjustifiable to confuse (Tafsiv, vi, 147), but 
he does not draw any logical conclusion from the 
distinction. The distinction din/shari‘a (which is no 
less vital than that between the *ibádát and the 
fádát) could have had important consequences 
had it been the point of departure for serious re- 
search into the possibilities of rigorously limiting 
the field of application of “religious law”, and thus 
removing from the “sacred?” domain everything 
that did not have a fundamental link with belief or 
worship and should therefore come under idjtthad. 
It was left to Modernism (tadjdid [q.v.] to undertake 
this research (cf., e.g., the essays of Mubammad 
Ahmad Khalaf Allah, in particular his al-Kurdn 
wa-mushkilat hayatind al-mu‘asira (Cairo 1967), in 
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which he proclaims the legitimacy of “a new inter- 
pretation of the fundamental principles of the shari*a, 
in the light of modern experience" (31)). Incomplete 
though it be, the distinction between the ‘ibadat 
and the ‘ddét suggests a need for rationality and a 
desire to be pragmatic, which served the Salafiyya 
as an argument against the stubborn conservatism 
of the traditionalists (djumud) and in support of the 
broadmindedness of is/4h on the subject of progress 
and the modern world. At the same time it is a 
reply to those who preach out-and-out modernism, 
to the detriment of fidelity to authentic Islam (as 
it was illustrated by the tradition of the Salaf). 
The reformists see in this modernism a renunciation 
of the “spirit of compromise” which their apologetics 
present as the ideal tendency of Islam. 
II—Apologetics.—Alongside criticism of the 
traditional aspects of Islam as they appear in 
conservative Sunnism, in the magical and super- 
stitious beliefs of popular religion and in the religious 
systems of the brotherhoods, apologetics form an 
important part of the principal reformist works. 
Though centred on internal problems of Mus- 
lim society, and often argued with missionary zeal, 
reformist apologetics are also addressed to the ‘‘ad- 
versaries" of Islam either directly (cf. Muhammad 
‘Abduh, al-Islam wa 'l-radd *alá muntakidih, art. 
of 1900, Cairo 1327/1909 (Fr. trans., Talfat Harb, 
L'Europe et l'Islam, Cairo 1905); idem, al-Islam wa 
‘l-Nasraniyya, art. of 1901, in Manar), or indirectly, 
in the form of warnings to Muslims against the se- 
ductions of Western civilization and ideologies. In 
both cases, the reformists attempted to demonstrate 
the excellence of Islam, as a “religion”, as an ethical 
code, and as a legal, social and political system. Such 
apologetics develop along the following broad lines: 
1.—The liberating message of Islam.—a. As a 
spiritual message. Here the argument is confined 
essentially to the exaltation of tawhid [q.v.] as a 
principle of human liberation. Moral liberation: 
the affirmation of divine unity abolishes all worship 
that is not directed to God (the Unique), and all pre- 
tension to infallibility, since the only infallible source 
is the Revelation and the Prophet, who is inspired 
by God (this argument is elsewhere used to refute 
taklid [q.v.], to the extent that the latter supposes 
submission to an authority which is believed, or 
pretends to be, infallible). On the other hand, the 
affirmation of divine transcendance condemns any 
domination based on the principle of intercession 
(shafa‘a [q.v.]). Consequently, tawhid denies any 
legitimacy to intermediary structures between man 
and God (as in institutional Churches), and destroys 
any need for the belief in the mediating function of 
certain categories of men (saints, mystics, etc.). 
Social Liberation: belief in the omnipotence of 
God is the basis of men's equality, for all men are 
equally subject to God and all men participate equally 
in the eminent dignity of their condition (cf. Mubam- 
mad *Abduh, Risálat al-tawhid, 155-6: Fr. trans., 106; 
Eng. trans, 125); it emancipates minds from all 
resigned or passive submission, either to arguments 
based on authority (taklid), or to a status of inferior- 
ity or slavery imposed by the “great” (cf. Kur?án, 
XXXIII, 67, XXXIV, 31-4,; alladhin ustugifa). The 
form of worship itself (common prayer, pilgrimage, 
etc.) underlines the egalitarian character of Islam.—b. 
The liberating message of Islam is also illustrated by 
the ethics of the Kur?àn and the Sunna which ac- 
cept the fundamental unity of mankind and reject all 
discrimination based on differences of race or social 
condition (cf. Muhammad *Abduh, Risálat al-tawhid, 


172; Fr. trans., 116-7; Eng. trans., 135; Tafsir, 448 ff.; 
an identical position in Muhammad Iķbāl, Recon- 
struction 89; Fr. trans., 103). 

2.—The universal quality of Islam.—a. As a 
religion (din). Reformist apologetics merely take up 
the traditional theme of the universality of Muham- 
mad's mission (fumüm al-ba*tha). For the Prophet 
was “elected to guide all nations towards Good (. . :) 
and call all men to a belief in the One God" (Mubam- 
mad ‘Abduh, Risdlat al-tawhid, 139; Fr. trans., 95; 
Eng. trans., 114; cf. also, Tafsir, vii, 610, on süra VI, 
90). Like many other Muslim thinkers in our own 
time, reformist authors believe that Islam is the 
perfect universal religion, since it incorporates what 
is essential in previous revelations (and especially 
Judaism and Christianity) and perfects their message 
(cf. Mubammad *Abduh, Risàálat al-tawhid, 166 ff., Fr. 
trans., 112 (bottom) ff.; Eng. trans., 132 ff.; Taf- 
Siy..., X, 448-456).—b. 4s a social, legal and 
political system (shari‘a). The reformists proclaim 
the excellence, eternal nature and universal character 
of Islamic law, in opposition to human legislation, 
which is always imperfect, despite constant revision 
and correction. The skari‘a—at least in those parts 
that are based on the Revelation—draws its essence 
from divine wisdom; it is thus the legislation best 
suited to the needs (masalik) of men (bashar) in all 
places and at all times (Ibn Badis, Shihab, Jan. 1934, 
57; Tafsir, vi, 146) for it envisages man’s well- 
being from two points of view, those of earthly hap- 
piness and of their future salvation (an idea dear to 
the reformists and developed at great length by 
Rashid Rida, Mandar, i, (1898), 1, v, (1902), 459-65; 
Tafsir, i, 11, ii, 330-41, x, 210, 437; cf. also Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh, Risdlat al-tawhid, 124, 169; Fr. trans., 
84, 115; Eng. trans., 104, 134). This does not mean 
that the Salafiyya think of Muslim legislation as 
a closed system, sufficient unto itself in its definitive 
truth and perfection. Though they believe that 
certain rulings of the shari‘a (e.g., the personal 
status of woman) are ideal norms, which neither 
the old legislations (of the biblical sort for example), 
nor modern legislation (inspired by western concepts) 
are capable of matching, they do not dismiss the idea 
that Muslims can copy certain doctrines upheld in 
advanced countries. However, the Salafiyya refuse 
to admit that all aspects of western progress are good, 
and that one has to accept en bloc the triumphant 
civilizations of Europe or America, for fear of 
seeming reactionary (Ibn Badis, Shihab, Jan. 1932, 
1I). Moreover, the úlu ’l-amr ought to co-operate 
in the adaptation of Muslim legislation (by means of 
reciprocal consultation (shurá; and idjtihadd), taking 
into account new realities, but respecting absolutely 
the fundamental aspects of the Law and observing 
the general ethics of Islam. The Salafiyya constantly 
repeat that in areas of every-day life, Islam gives 
man entire freedom (fatewad) to act according to his 
well-being in the world (Tafsir, ii, 205: ref. to the 
hadith: “You are best placed to judge worldly 
affairs", vi, 140; Ibn Bàádls, Shihàáb, Oct. 1930, 79). 
From the preceding, the reformists drew arguments to 
establish the liberal nature of Islam and to justify its 
ability to adapt (not, of course, as a dis, but as 
shari'a) to all human situations at any time and in 
any place. 

3.—The liberal spirit of Islam.—Outside matters 
of faith and the unalterable elements of the shari‘a 
(both of which were expressly laid down in Reve- 
lation), Islam assigns no limit to the exercise of 
reason. This aspect of reformist apologetics, which 
has been amply dealt with by Muhammad *Abduh 
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(Risdlat al-lawhid, passim), Rashid Rida (cf. J. 
Jomier, Le Comment. coran. du Manár, chap. III), 
and Ibn Badis (cf. A. Merad, Ibn Badis, Commentat. 
du Coran, chap. II, Vth), will not be discussed in 
detail here. On the problem of faith and reason 
(‘akl), the reformist position is that the kur'ànic 
message addresses itself both to the conscience 
(wudjan) and to the mind (fikr), and requires not 
only acceptance by faith but understanding by 
means of reason. If the Kur?àn limits reason, it is 
only in those areas which are part of the unknowable 
(ghayb [q.v.], and to prevent man from falling into 
inevitable errors and attributing to God things which 
are not part of His Being. 

The reformists frequently invoke the argument of 
reason in order to maintain not only that Islam puts 
no obstacles in the way of intellectual research and 
the exercise of ‘akl, but even that it- positively en- 
courages both and incites men to cultivate the gift 
of intelligence, which is a God-given privilege 
(Ibn Badis, Shihab, March 1931, 78 ff., ref. to süra 
XVII, 70). SARL in reformist usage is not exactly 
the knowing consciousness or reasoning reason, which 
seeks to reach truth independently of faith and re- 
velation. Orthodox reformist writers understand ‘aki 
in opposition to blind passion (hawá), which smo- 
thers the voice of “healthy nature" (fijra [g.v.]), and 
doubtless in opposition to the (hyper-) critical mind. 
The ‘akil is not a man who can perform speculative 
exercise with ease and is dedicated exclusively to the 
cult of reason, but a man capable of judicious bal- 
anced thinking, which implies a spirit of moderation, 
even a certain reluctance to attempt to submit every- 
thing to one's judgment, and to explain everything 
solely by the light of one's intelligence. 

The debate on the subject of faith and reason points 
to one of the contradictions of reformist thought: 
i.e, its desire to adopt a language, and sometimes 
even intellectual methods, that are in conformity 
with the modern mind, while at the same time 
clinging to principles and positions which they feel are 
in perfect agreement with the doctrines of the Salaf. 
It is notable in this respect that the liberal tendencies 
of certain reformist writers are held back by the 
fear that reasoning reason will encroach on areas 
reserved to faith, and the temptations of human 
passion (hawa) will conquer progressively the direct- 
ing principles (hAwdd) of Revelation (cf. Tafsir, v, 
416; opposition hudafhawa). 

However, the reformists are not particularly 
interested in theological and philosophical specula- 
tion, Apart from the Risdlat al-tawkid by Muhammad 
‘Abduh (which describes a fundamental schema 
rather than a theological totality), and the Risdlat 
al-shirk by Mubarak al-Mili (which is a refutation 
of Maraboutic beliefs), no truly elaborated theology 
can be found in the doctrinal system of the Salafiyya. 
They were satisfied with massive affirmations, based 
on texts in the Kur?àn, which are, from their point 
of view, decisive arguments. Thus they never fail to 
underline everything in the Kur?àn which seems to 
encourage intellectual research and constitutes an 
incentive for the exploration of nature and its 
exploitation in the service of man. They underline 
those parts of the Revelation that encourage men to 
think, to understand things, to persuade others by 
means of demonstrative proofs (burhán); they make 
the utmost use of all the resources of the kur?ànic 
vocabulary which deal with knowledge and the 
activity of the mind (cf, the Concordantiae by G. 
Flügel, in which we can see the richness of the themes 
formed from the radicals ‘br, ‘kl, ‘im, hkm, fkr, 


Jkh); in short they attempt to show that Islam lets 
human reason play an important role, and that it 
encourages (in theory, if not in practice) human 
progress in the domains of knowledge and civilization 
(cf. the particularly vigorous doctrinal statement by 
Rashid Rida in Tafsir, 244 ff., under the eloquent 
title: al-Islam din al-fifra al-salima wa ’l-‘akl wa 
"Lfkr wa 'l-tilm wa 'l-hikma wa 'Lburhán wa 'l- 
hudidja). 

The theme of knowledge and civilization plays an 
important role in reformist propaganda (cf. J. Jo- 
mier, Le Comment. coran. du Manár, chap. IV; A. 
Merad, Ibn Bádis, commentat. du Coran chap. IV, 
IHIrd). Thanks to the intelligence with which God 
has endowed him, inan can rise above erroneous be- 
lief and superstition, cultivate the sciencesand adopt 
healthy beliefs: using it, he should also be able to 
increase his power over nature, to profit by the 
various resources of Creation, in order to achieve 
material power (‘izz, kuwwa) and know a happy 
moral well-being. Presented in this way by the 
reformists, Islam appears as a religion which is 
particularly attentive to the moral and uinaterial 
progress of humanity. It was therefore an effective 
refutation of arguments of the type put forward 
by Renan (Islam is contrary to the scientific spirit) 
and useful in revealing the inadequacy of Marxist- 
orientated criticism (Islam is a reactionary doctrine). 
The reformists deplore the judging of Islam by the 
behaviour and excesses of some of its followers who 
distort its image through their innovations, by super- 
stitious beliefs born of ignorance, by the imposture 
of false "scholars", and by the immorality of its 
politicians (cf. the objections enumerated by Mu- 
hammad *Abduh, Risálat al-tawhid, 195-9; Fr. trans., 
132-5; Eng. trans., 151-3). For when traced back to 
its authentic expression, to the Revelation and the 
Sunna, Islam is a religion compatible with science 
and civilization (Tafsir ..., ix, 23); it encourages 
progress and science (ibid., iii, 26, 34, 106); and exalts 
science and freedom of research, which are the con- 
ditions of man’s greatness (ibid., v, 258); Islam is 
capable of regenerating civilization in the East and 
saving that of the West (ibid., ix, 22). What is more: 

4.—Islam is the reforming principle of man- 
kind (islah naw‘ al-insdn, Tafsir, xi, 206). As a 
din and as a shari‘a, Islam is a progression beyond 
previous religions (ibid., 208-88: the enumeration 
of the various domains in which Islam has been 
beneficial to mankind). Hence the Muslim duty to 
reveal the truth of Islam: this is part of the canon- 
ical obligation to 'invite to Good" (Mubammad 
*Abduh, Risálat al-tawhid, 171; Fr. trans., 116; Eng. 
trans., 135; Tafsir iv, 26-46, on süra III, 104) and to 
“call to God” (Ibn Badis, Shihab, April 1935, 6, ref. to 
süras XVI, 125 and XII, 108). To call to God, in 
this case, consists in proclaiming the values of Is- 
lam, refuting, through its ''proofs", the false ideas 
ascribed to it, and in making known its ''beau- 
ties"; all this in order to fortify Muslims in their 
faith and to enlighten non-Muslims, less perhaps in 
order to convert them than to dissipate their pre- 
judices and fanaticism. However, the notion of 
missionary work is not foreign to the reformists 
(cf. J. Jomier, Le Comment. Coran. du Manár, chap. 
X). Nevertheless, Muhammad ‘Abduh gives prior- 
ity to the duty of Islamic tolerance over conversion: 
“Islam is capable, through its own light, of pene- 
trating the hearts of men” (Risalat al-tawhid, 172). 
In practice, the act of calling to God leads to a 
certain number of religious, moral and cultura! at- 
titudes, towards both Muslims and non-Muslims, 
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—a. Calling to God consists above all in leading 
a life that is in perfect agreement with the general 
commands of Islam. This is the best way to ensure 
that the influence of the ideals contained in the 
ixur?’4n will grow. On a spiritual as well as a inoral 
level, the Prophet’s exainple, and that of the “pious 
forefathers”, must inspire believers: “the more 
perfect their imitation, the more perfect their 
accomplishment of the mission of calling to God” 
(Ibn Bādīs)ć.—b. Preaching the truths contained 
in the Ķur’ān and thus helping to transmit the reveal- 
ed message (tabligh al-risdla) is also “calling to 
God”: since this message has universal implications, 
each part of it must be made comprehensible to all 
men. This theme can be related to that of the dj:had 
through the Rur?àn (cf. Shihab, April 1932, 204 ff.): 
for Ibn Badis, this kur?4nic expression seems to 
justify a militant theology and an energetic con- 
ception of religious preaching, both to rouse the 
masses from their inertia and indifference and to 
denounce the blindness of “bad religious teachers” 
(*wlamá? al-si?) in the face of the spiritual riches 
of the Revelation and their reluctance to make them 
manifest to men.—c. Calling to God also implies the 
attempt to bring back to the Islamic fold those 
Muslims who, seduced by secular ideologies or 
intoxicated with modern scientific knowledge, 
regard Islam as “a worn-out piece of clothing that 
a man would be ashamed to be seen wearing”, and 
deride its dogmas and precepts (Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
Risãlat al-tawhid, 198; Fr. trans, 134-5; Eng. 
trans. 153). —d. The idea of calling to God also 
implies a struggle against the corruption (/asad) 
spread in Muslim society iu the name of *'so-called 
mnodernism" (Tafsir, x, 45) and against atheism like 
that of Kemal Atatiirk (sbid., ix, 322-3); warning 
against excessive individual freedom, which generat- 
es all sorts of abuse (ibid., viii, 530-1) and is more 
or less directly responsible for the **moral crisis of the 
West”; enlightening people on the dangers inherent 
in the separation of science and religion, the cult 
of science per se, and the frantic quest for material 
goods without any moral goal (ibid., xi, 243).—e. 
It also means unmasking professional politicians 
who may not be sincere and practising Muslims, 
but nevertheless use Islam for demagogic ends, 
either in subservience to government, or to serve 
their own personal ambition (sbid., ii, 440). Similar 
strictures could be passed on recent tendencies to 
use religious arguments in support of some socio- 
economic ideology (cf. ‘Muslim Socialism” to which 
some theoreticians of ''Arab Socialism refer) or 
political doctrine (cf. e.g. Khalid Muhammad Khalid, 
La Religion au service dw peuple, in Orient xx, 
(1961), 155-61). —f. In opposition to the type of 
nationalism encouraged by jingoistic modernists, 
and beyond particular fatherlands, the call to God 
gives pride of place to the religious link above ethnic 
and political ones (sbid., ii, 304). It means stressing 
the fraternity of Islam (sbéd., iv, 21) and persuading 
Muslims that greatness and pride do not lie in the 
insistence on particularities of race or nationality— 
that new form of the age-old clan-spirit (‘asabiyyat 
al-djahiliyya)—but in belonging to the ‘Islamic 
human community" (#bid., xi, 256). This is one 
aspect of the ideology of panislamism (al-djami‘a 
al-islamiyya) which corresponds to the political and 
cultural doctrine of the Salafiyya. Since Diamàl 
al-Din al-Afghàni and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibl, 
reformist authors have unceasingly called for 
not only the elimination of doctrinal’ disagreements 
above all in matters of the interpretation of religious 


Law) between orthodox Schools and even between the 
Sunni and Shi‘i worlds, but, by reminding Muslims 
of their duty to confessional solidarity, they have 
pleaded the cause of a policy of strengthening political 
ties and interislamic co-operation. Thus would the 
unity of the Umma be recreated, even if only symbolic- 
ally, through the mediation of a supreme moral 
assembly that would represent every Muslim country 
—for example in the form of the permanent assembly 
(diamá*at al-muslimin) which Ibn Báàdis suggested 
(cf. A. Merad, Le Réformisme musulman, 376 ff.). 
Even this would be second best compared with the 
organic unity of the Community under the banner of 
one supreme Imam, which had been Rashid Rida’s 
dream (cf. his Khilafa; trans. H. Laoust, Le Califat 
dans la doctrine de R.R.).—g. In reply to those who 
proclaimed the social and cultural values of the 
West, the reforimists exalted the values specific to 
Islamic ethics, if need be by referring to the ‘‘ac- 
counts” (skahādāt) of Western thinkers who were sen- 
sitive to the virtues of Islam and perturbed by the 
moral degradation that they perceived in the materi- 
alist civilization of the Western world (cf. Tafsir, 
X, 412, 420; xi, 243). 

Reformist apologetics reveal the attitude of the 
Salafiyya in the face of two realities: on the one 
hand the material and cultural seduction of Muslim 
intellectual élites and ruling classes by the West; 
and on the other the modernists' attempt at a 
systematic renewal of Muslim society so that it 
could face, as immediately and effectively as possible, 
the necessities of modern life. It is thus not simply 
a defensive reaction against, or even rejection of, 
certain aspects of western civilization, but a way 
of replying to Muslims who believed in progress and 
modernism (/adjdid) and who wanted to look for a 
compromise between the fundamental demands of 
Islam and the necessary adaptation of Muslim life to 
the realities of the modern world. 

The apologetic work of the Salafiyya was not simply 
episodic, for it demanded that they make an effort 
to understand their adversaries’ point of view and 
develop a measure of cultural open-mindedness (often, 
it is true, timid), and sometimes led them to moderate 
those aspects of their theological and moral doctrine 
which might have seemed too fundamentalist. But 
at the same time it revealed the diversity of their 
temperaments and attitudes in the face of practical 
problems, especially when they had gone beyond 
discussing the place of absolute fidelity to the two 
sources in the liturgical and dogmatic spheres, and to 
the tradition of the Salaf in the general ethics of 
Islam. Apart from the more or less favourable 
historical and cultural conjuncture, the success of 
işlāk in the different parts of the Arab world has 
been linked, to some extent, to the way in which the 
Salafiyya have been able to cope with the concrete 
problems facing Muslim society as a result of its 
progressive entry into the social, economic, technical 
and cultural norms of the modern world. 

D.—ISLÀH IN THE CONTEMPORARY ARAB WORLD.— 
At the end of almost a century of development, we 
can assess the ground covered by the Salafiyya 
reformist movement from the time of al-‘Urwa 
al-wuthkà (1884) to the present day; at this moment 
the Arab world is the scene of important debates 
on the methods of interpreting the Kur’4n and 
the authenticity of Hadith on the one hand, and 
the function and autonomy of religion on the other. 
This is particularly true in countries in which research 
and cultural activity are more or less “orientated” 
toward—if not '*mobilized" in the service of—politic- 
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al and social objectives that are held to be sacred, 
and in which national energy is often geared primarily 
toward social reorganization and economic constructi- 
on in an attempt to overcoine underdevelopment. The 
development of is/@% in a changing Arab world can be 
divided into three important stages: 

1. — The heroic stage, during which Djamal al- 
Din al-Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh and ‘Abd al- Rah- 
inàn al-Kawákibi laid the essential foundations of a 
total reform of Islam (cf. the programme defined in 
Umm al-ķurã). Reformist action during this period 
aimed above all at the material and moral improve- 
ment of the Community, which had barely emerged 
from the Middle Ages. The social, political and cultural 
demands made by the three leaders of modern islah 
had more effect than their doctrinal intervention 
(with the exception of Mubammad *Abduh's Risálat 
al-iawhid which is a sort of guide for a basic theology). 
The reformists' written and oral propaganda thus 
contributed to the Community's growing awareness 
of notions of evolution, progress and creative effort 
(iditihád) on a spiritual and practical plane. It is true 
that the cultural climate of the period—end of the 
19th and beginning of the 20th century—was favour- 
able to the adoption of these ideas in Muslim thought, 
for this was the era of scientism, the optimism brought 
about by technical progress, and the growth of the 
idea that efficiency was an essential element of 
economic prosperity and social success. Yet the 
function of the Salafiyya was to confer on these 
notions—and at first the idea of idjtthad—a legitimacy 
that would satisfy the Umma, by assimilating them to 
authentic principles of Islam (seen from an ethical 
and cultural angle). In its initial form the reformist 
current of contemporary Islam hastened the birth of 
Arabo-Muslim awareness of the modern world, but 
also gave rise to aspirations (of a socio-cultural nature 
etc.) and questions which the succeeding Muslim gen- 
eration had to face. 

2.— The second stage (approximately 1905 to 
1950).—This period saw the emergence of a doc- 
trinal system in which Rashid Rida and skaykh Ibn 
Badis played a vital part. The example of these two 
strong personalities inspired writers whose numerous 
essays (in reviews like al-Mandr, al-Shihab, Madjal- 
lat al-shubban al-muslimin, al-Risdla, al-Madjalla 
al-saytüniy ya) enriched the thought of işläķ and con- 
solidated its doctrinal positions. The principal re- 
formist authors during the first half of the 2oth cen- 
tury will now be briefly examined. 

a) In Syria Djamal al-Din al-Kasimi (1866/7- 
1914) was a faithful disciple of the neo-Hanbali tra- 
dition. His compatriot Tahir al-Djaza?iri (1851-1919) 
put his vast erudition at the disposal of isi@& (notably 
in the publishing field).—*Abd al- Kadir al-Maghribi 
(1867-1956), who in his youth was influenced by di- 
rect contact with Djamal al-Din al-Afghani, made a 
very fruitful contribution to isié~ in Syria.—Shakib 
Arslan (1869-1946) a brilliant writer (called amir 
al-bayan, ‘‘Prince of Eloquence’’) and politician, was a 
firm believer in Arabism (cf. his monthly revue, 
La Nation Arabe, Geneva 1930-9) ; a personal acquaint- 
ance of the editor of aj-Manár, he made a greatly ap- 
preciated contribution to that review.—Muhammad 
Kurd ‘Ali (1876-1953), ex-president of the Arab 
Academy at Damascus (1920-53), although not 
properly speaking a reformist author, was a firm 
believer in Muhammad ‘Abduh’s ideas and can be 
counted among the literary and political personalities 
of the Arab world whose moral support of tslah was 
greatly valued. 

b) In Egypt there were many “spiritual sons” 


of Muhammad ‘Abduh, who were nuiore or less faith- 
ful to the original ideas of their master: Muhammad 
Farid Wadjdi (1875-1954), the author of a kur?ànic 
commentary with concordist tendeucies, was the 
energetic editor of the review al-Risdla (founded in 
1933) and a fervent propagandist for Islam.—Mu- 
hammad Mustafa al-Maraghi (1881-1945) was twice 
(1928, 1935) principal of al-Azhar, where he contrib- 
uted to the spread of reformist ideals and struggled 
to strengthen the links between the orthodox schools; 
he attempted reforms in the spirit of Mubammad 
*Abduh, of whom he was a worthy successor.— 
Mahmüd 3haltüt (1893-1963): another grand master 
of al-Azhar (cf. Djama*'at al-takrib bayn al-madháhib 
and his trimestrial revue Rtsdlat al-Islam, Cairo, 
1949- ) —Abhmad Amin (1886-1954), author of 
an immense fresco of Islamic culture and history 
(Fadir-, Duhá- and Zwhr al-Islam), was one of the 
principal artisans of the Arab-Islamic cultural retiewal 
to which the promotors of modern işlāãk aspired. 
By his teaching and his writing (cf. his revue al- 
Thakáfa, Cairo 1939), he attempted, like Muhammad 
*Abduh, to guide Muslim thought towards a doctrine 
that was a sort of neo-Mu‘tazilism, 

c) In Tunisia the main representatives of ortho- 
dox reformist thought were Bashir Sfar (d. in 1937), 
the much respected teacher of Ibn Badis, the two 
shaykhs Muhammad al-Jabir b. Ashi (born in 1879) 
—author of a kur?ànic commentary (now being pub- 
lished, i-iii, Tunis 1956-71)—and his son Mubammad 
al-Fadil b. ‘Ashar (1900-1970) (cf. Mubammad al- 
Fadil b. ‘Ashir: al-Haraka al-adabiyya wa 'l-fikriyya 
fi Tunis, Cairo 1956). 

d) In Algeria, besides Ibn Badis, notable reform- 
ists were Mubarak al-Mili (1890-1945), the theologian 
of the Algerian reformist school (see Biblio.); Tayyib 
al-‘Ukbi (1888-1962), a supporter of i$/á& who was 
greatly influenced by Wahhabi tendencies (he had 
spent his childhood in the Hidjàz), and owned a news- 
paper, al-Isla (Biskra 1927- ) which appeared 
irregularly; Muhammad al-Bashir al-Ibrahimi (1889- 
1965) [see AL-IBRAHIMI]; Ahmad Tawfik al-Madani 
(born in 1899), historian and politician, who was 
very active in the cause of Algerian national culture 
in the context of the reformist movement. 

e) In Morocco, where the orthodox reformism 
of the Salafiyya was diffused at a relatively late date, 
few important names and workes emerged (cf. J. 
Berque, Cà et la dans les débuts du réformisme reli- 
gieux au Maroc, in Etudes... dédiées à la mémoire 
d'E. Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1962, ii, 471-94). 

Amongst the representative personalities of isla& 
in the Sherifian empire, we might mention: Abi 
Shu'ayb al-Dukkali (d. 1937); Ibn al-Muwakkit (1894- 
1949), who was more interested in censuring public 
morality than any real renewal of Islam (cf. the art. 
by A. Faure on Ibn al-Muwakkit in Hespéris, 
1952, 165-95); *Allàl al-Fàsi (born in 1910), a writer 
and political leader (Independence Party, kizb al- 
tstiklal) who claims to be a Salafi (cf. his A utocritique, 
al-Nakd al-dhati, Cairo 1952). 

These various authors would seem to be continu- 
ators of the doctrinal and pedagogic work of the first 
teachers of isiah. It is nevertheless worth noting 
that numerous writers and poets, such as Hafiz Ibra- 
him (1872-1932), Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfaliti (1876- 
1924), ‘Abbas Mabmüd al-Akkád (1889-1964), Mu- 
hammad al-‘Id (born in 1904) etc., indirectly helped 
to spread isla by employing its moral and social 
themes in their works. 

Despite its undeniable fertility (which Brockelmann 
only partially describes in S III, 310-35, 435-6), the 
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fifty-year-long work of the reformists brought no 
solutions which satisfied the problems of all social 
classes within the Community. Their doctrines—social 
and political as well as theological and moral—seemed 
to correspond more closely to the aspirations of the 
newly emergent urban middle class. As a group, it 
was relatively enlightened, and sometimes combined 
a minimum Arab-Islamic culture with a gloss of 
modern culture in one of the European languages. It 
wished to demonstrate its allegiance to a particular 
torm of tradition—that of the Salaf as defined above 
—and at the same time to show a certain interest in 
things modern. The ideals of this class were expressed 
in terms of moderation and compromise; in the 
religious sphere they sought “reasonable” positions 
that excluded popular traditionalism (which they saw 
as the sign of ignorance or a reactionary spirit), as 
well as intransigent fundamentalism (represented by 
certain Muslim Brothers (ai-ikhwán al-muslimin 
[g.v.]). They also rejected modernism which they 
judged excessive (such as the advocacy of a compl- 
etely secular state). The orthodox reformism of the 
Salafiyya was thus assured of a fairly wide public 
which believed in order and prudent evolution, which 
respected the moral authority of the religious leaders, 
and was convinced that the Community needed 
“guides” to take it along the road of a progress that 
would be compatible with reformist faith. But the 
apparently harmonious development of isla was to 
suffer from the political upheavals and social and 
moral changes reulting from the Second World War. 

3.— Recent developments (since the ’50s).—The 
post-war period marked the beginning of a complete 
change in the religious make-up of the Arab world. 
The make-up of the reformist camp underwent pro- 
found qualitative and quantitative changes. The 
spokesmen of isia@ were no longer of the calibre of 
Rashid Rida (d. 1935) or ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Badis 
(d. 1940), and at the same time the Muslim Brothers 
movement came to the forefront. It attracted attenti- 
on by means of political action and through the 
doctrinal works of several remarkable personalities, 
like Hasan Isma‘il al-Hudaybi, leading guide and 
successor of Hasan al-Bannà [q.v.J]; Muhibb al-Din 
al-Khatib, a publicist of Syrian origin, ex-director 
of al-Matba'a al-Salafiyya (in Cairo); the Syrian 
Mustafa al-Siba‘ (d. 1965); Sayyid Kutb (executed 
in 1966), author of a kKur?ànic commentary, Fi 
gilal al-Kur’an; Muhammad al-Ghazali, whose apo- 
logetic and doctrinal works amcunt to more than 
7,000 pp. (cf. REI, Abstracta, 1961, 105-6); and 
Sa‘id Ramadan, founder and still editor of the revue 
al-Muslimiin  (Cairo-Damascus, 1951- ; Geneva, 
1961- ).—b. The reformist movement lost that place 
in society which was its strength between the wars: 
the supporters of the main current of tşläh (in direct 
line from Rashid Rida, for example) were quickly re- 
garded as inheritors and supporters of a moral and so- 
cial order already described as ''traditional"—c. Para- 
doxically, the historical success of the reformist move- 
ment—in Algeria and, up to a point, in Egypt— 
contributed to its disintegration and fall. Attracted 
by power (and some actually absorbed into public 
office), many missionaries of i$/4& abandoned their 
former zeal for the triumph of Islamic values and 
settled for a prudent opportunism. Forced by events 
to supply “official” religion with structures and a 
doctrine, they in their turn became a conformist 
force. The defence of pure Islam, which had been the 
aim of işlāk in opposition, was taker up by men who 
were enemies of any compromise with regimes which 
they held to be unjust or illegal, the same men whom 


their opponents happily called fascist or reactionary. 
—d. The younger generation, less and less restricted 
by the ability to speak Arabic only, succeeded in dis- 
Covering a new vision of social and moral realities 
around the world (through the cinema, the illustrated 
press, and foreign literature); new philosophies (cf. 
the success of Existentialism after the War and the 
increasing dissemination of Marxism—which followed 
Communist penetration—in Arab countries); new 
1nore or less revolutionary ideologies (anti-colonialism 
and anti-imperialism, Arab Scoialism and unity); and 
a new political ethic inspired by the "Spirit of Ban- 
dung" (1955). All these factors made the young 
generation sceptical about the virtues of i$/áh and 
doubtful of its fundamental principles, principles 
which had seemed as satisfying to the mind as they 
were reassuring to the faith of the preceding genera- 
tion.—e. The rise to power of new social forces in 
the newly independent countries (Syria-Lebanon: 
1946; Libya: 1952; Sudan: 1955; Morocco and Tunisia : 
1956; Algeria: 1962), or those whose monarchies were 
supplanted by republican regimes (Egypt: 1952; 
*Iràk: 1958; Tunisia: 1957; Libya: 1969), relegated 
to the background the notables and national bour- 
geoisie, who had held power in the shadow of the 
previous regime. In taking over the apparatus of 
state, the younger generation naturally sought to 
extend its power to different sectors of public opinion, 
in order to gain control of the “national orientation". 
As a result, religion, wooed to an increasing extent by 
politics, found itself involved in a struggle—if not in 
a “revolution’’—whose objectives were beyond its 
scope. Religious leaders (muftis, ‘ulama?) can hardly 
constitute an independent class, as they did in the 
past, which formulates doctrines (for example about 
political ethics) in the name of an ideal Islam and 
independently of the ideology in power, or of its 
directives.—f. In those Arab societies engaged in a 
process of political liberation and social and econo- 
nomic transformation, is/a@h ceased to be a reformist 
and progressive ideology. Its doctrinal positions on 
social and economic matters seemed out of date. Its 
calls for constant meditation of the Kur?àn as a source 
of inspiration for Muslims, in both their private and 
their public acts, went unheeded by young people, 
who were presented by modern states with more im- 
portant (and in some ways obligatory) terms of 
reference in the form of programmes, charters, etc. 
The tradition of the Salaf, which isla attempted to 
present in an exalted light, was received by the young 
people without enthusiasm. For them concrete reality 
with its social, professional and material problems, 
the collective tasks it imposes, the needs that it 
creates (for consumer goods, leisure etc.), the amuse- 
ments it offers (entertainment, sport, travel) was 
much more important. Reflecting the moral and 
aesthetic aspirations of their age, young people prefer- 
red to seek happiness in this world rather than to aim 
at the reformist goal of felicity in this world and the 
next. In its values and in the problems it posed, islap 
gave the appearance of being out of harmony with 
the rising generation, who tended to see economic, 
political and cultural problems as more important than 
ethical and spiritual ones. The younger generation 
willingly identified with the principles of liberalism 
and secularism, seeing them the ideal guiding forces of 
human relations and life in Muslim society today. If 
young people considered religion at all, it was as a 
secondary factor in the political strategy of the 
regime, especially applicable in questions of the civic 
and political education of the masses and as a means 
of sanctifying national unity. Islàáh was thus often 
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invoked in support of official ideology, not for the 
religious values it represented or for its references to 
Islamic authenticity. 

This complex of phenomena which has become ap- 
parent throughout the Arab world over the last few 
decades clearly shows two things: the striking weaken- 
ing of ssláh as a ''driving force" in Muslim society, and 
its replacement by politics, which is now becoming 
the moving spirit on every level of national life. 
Politics is the most important factor of life today, for, 
considerably helped by the mass media and pro- 
paganda techniques, it seizes public attention, con- 
centrating it on the acts of its rulers; in this way the 
life of a whole nation hangs on the “historic” speeches 
and oracular utterances of national leaders, those 
heroes and demi-gods of modern times. (Thus it is that 
it is possible to talk of the charisma of such and such 
an Arab chief of state who has become idolized by the 
masses). Political language itself has acquired such 
prominence over other forms of expression (literature, 
religion, etc.) that it impregnates them with its con- 
cepts and its dialectic. (In many cases the religious 
vocabulary seems to be nothing more than the simple 
transposition of the political). New powers—the state, 
the party—have taken over the primary role in the 
life of the Umma, and have directed its social and 
cultural orientations. Sometimes these powers, 
armed with totalitarian might, try to force the cit- 
izen's duties and beliefs on him. From this moment, 
religion ceased to be the most important factor in 
Muslim life and found itself dispossessed of its 
traditional function as interpreter of symbols and 
record of the community's conscience. 

In this social and cultural context, the voice of 
islàh lost much of its strength and effectiveness. The 
reformist public itself moved in the direction of 
modernism and atheism or became reformist groups 
whose concept of the role of isiak in the modern 
world differed from that held by the Salafiyya. Such 
tendencies seem to be the logical resuit of the ideas 
implicit in the two main strands of reformist thought 
since the beginning of the 20th century—the liberal 
trend, which favoured a global realignment of Muslim 
life to the modern world, and a strictly orthodox cur- 
rent that hoped to preserve the initial message of 
Islam in its entirety within contemporary civilization, 
despite all opposition and obstacles. 

Ir.—The liberal tendency was already latent in 
several authors of the inter-war period. Claiming more 
or less explicitly to be the heirs to the spirit—if not 
the religious thinking—of Mubammad *Abduh, they 
had some success after the war, during a period in 
which the differences between reformism and mod- 
ernism made themselves felt more and more acutely. 
The de facto separation of political and religious af- 
fairs resulting from the institutional and cultural 
development of many Arab (and Muslim) countries— 
a development influenced by a certain liberal spirit— 
led some people to examine Islamic problems and 
subjects which until then had been taboo. This sort of 

_ free inquiry no longer exposed them to the vengeance 
of the administration or to persecution at the hands 
of conservative religious and university circles, as 
had been the case for ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik in 1925, and 
Tahir al-Haddad in 1930. (Some delicate problems 
like the nature and mode of interpretation of the 
Kur?'àn or the authenticity of Hadith nevertheless 
continued to provoke violent arguments between 
orthodox *wlamá? and avant-garde representatives of 
Muslim thought (cf., for example, J. Jomier, Quelques 
positions actuelles de l'exégàse coranique en Egypte ... 
(1947-51), in MIDEO (1954), 39-72, on the subject of 
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a thesis by Muhammad Ahmad Khalaf Allah, Al- 
Fann al-kasasi fi 'l-Kur’an al-karim, Cairo 1951). 
The idea of a social and cultural modernism that 
would respect personal belief was gradually accepted. 
This liberalism included matters of political organ- 
ization, but attempted to reform traditional teaching 
to eliminate those aspects of religion that were 
holding back the evolution of Muslim society. On the 
religious plane, this trend supported a more flexible 
interpretation of the Scriptures, which, while satis- 
fying reason and the scientific spirit, would permit the 
resolution of difficulties arising between practical life 
and the principles of the skari‘a, as they were for- 
mulated by traditional orthodoxy and taken over by 
the Salafiyya. Taken to its logical conclusion, this 
trend is identical to secular modernism, which had 
once been combatted vigorously by Rashid Rida, 
Ibn Bàdis and their respective schools. 

2.—At the same time, the partisans of energetic 
reformism, worried by the success of secular tend- 
encies and by the growth of laxity in Muslim society, 
reacted in the direction of an Islamic renewal on the 
part of the individual and the state. By reinvigor- 
ating the doctrinal positions of moderate isiah, they 
provided sympathizers and followers for the Muslim 
Brothers, whose fundamental principles (discounting 
the political activism of some of them) are very close 
to the strict orthodoxy professed by the Salafiyya 
(cf. the brief account of their doctrine by the first 
supreme guide of the Muslim Brothers, Hasan al- 
Banna? (1906-1949 (q.v.] in his pamphlet: [la ayy 
shay? nad‘u ’l-nés?, Cairo, 1939 (?). Because it at- 
tempted to restore Islamic values in their original 
purity, and gave the appearance of deliberately 
ignoring the new values of modern culture and 
civilization, this trend did not gain the sympathy of 
either the modernists—fervent defenders of social 
and cultural liberalism and freedom of conscience— 
nor that of the young who were still attached to 
Islam, but aware of the social and political changes 
taking place around them. Fully committed to the 
“logic of history" and hoping to avoid both the 
ambiguities of a reformism that was not progressive 
enough for them and the intransigent fundamental- 
ism of the religious movements, which they felt to be 
reactionary, the young opted for a populist islah, 
and, taking the part of the mass of the population 
which previous regimes had for so long ignored, 
fought for social justice (one of the dominant themes 
in the politico-religious literature of the post-war 
years; cf. Sayyid Kutb, Al-‘addla al-idjtima‘iyya 
ft 'l-Islam, Cairo 1952; Eng. trans. J. H. Hardie, 
Social Justice in Islam, Washington 1953). They 
pleaded for the socialization of culture (cf. the 
Egyptian “Cultural Library’’, aimed at the popu- 
larization of science and making it accessible to the 
common people). They attempted to establish a new 
Arabo-Islamic humanism, based on a socialist state 
which would put and end to exploitation and op- 
pression, without itself employing terror (cf. in this 
respect the principles set down by one of the theorists 
of Arab Socialism (Ba‘th), Salah al-Din al-Baytar, 
Al-Siyása al-‘arabiyya bayn al-mabda? wa ’!-tafbik, 
Beirut 1960; Fr. trans. by Marcel Colombe, in Orient, 
x] (1966), 173 ff.). Finally the reformist writers of 
this avant-garde group refused to adhere not only to 
social and political forms that they considered to be 
decisively condemned by History, but also to col- 
lective representations and ideas that they felt were 
the product of a medieval mentality. On the other 
hand, to the extent that they express, in the language 
of our day, something that is essential to the kur?ànic 
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message, they attempted tv integrate with Muslim 
thought the leading concepts of contemporary culture 
(notably in relation to the Third World), even in the 
case of ideas that are the product of nominally 
aetheistic ideologies such as socialism (ishtiráktyya 
(g.v.]) and the revolution (thawra [q.v.}). 

In conclusion, even though i$/4& no longer ap- 
pears to be a religious and cultural current with the 
force, homogeneity and unity of tone that it had had 
in the inter-war period, it continues to evolve dif- 
ferent forms, some vehement, others more moderate. 
Whether we consider the liberal is/a% of the moderate 
intellectuals who claimed for Islam tolerance and 
freedom of investigation, preached the emancipation 
of peoples through education and instruction, and 
based their optimistic vision of humanevolution of the 
triumph of Reason and Science; or the militant islak 
of the Muslim Brothers, with their mystique of 
fidelity to the Muhammadan mission and their 
desire to give Islam an effective presence in the 
world; or the is/ah of the idealistic youth, expressed 
in “left-wing” terins and motivated by a desire for 
social justice and political morality; each of these 
trends represents one of the fundamental options 
preached by Djam4l al-Din al-Afghani, Muhammad 
‘Abduh, and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawákibi, and 
carried on by their faithful followers in the East and 
in the Maghrib. 

At a time when cultures interact more rapidly than 
ever before, when the spirit of oecumenism is develop- 
ing not merely in a Christian context, Muslim re- 
formism could no longer remain enclosed within the 
static universe of the Salafiyya. By the very diversity 
of its current trends is/a@% can escape from the rigid 
dogmatism which always haunts monolithic move- 
ments. In this way islés becomes the meeting- 
ground where many thinkers and university teachers 
who feel personally concerned with the future of 


Islam in the modern world can attempt to give | 


Islamic culture a ‘new start”. This has given rise to a 
proliferation of essays and critical works, claiming to 
be inspired by is/áj, everywhere in the Arab world 
(Egypt, Lebanon, Tunisia etc.), and even in Pakistan, 
where the ideas of Mubammad Ikbàl, for example, 
continue to be a fertile source of inspiration. 
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“excessive” rationalism of ‘Abduh. For the same 
sort of approach note his Risélat al-waridat (written 
in 1294/1877), rst ed., Cairo 1299/1882. According 
to R. Rida the author reconsidered, towards the 
end of his life, a large part of his youthful work 
(which deals with kalam, Sufism and the falsafa). 
—g) Idem, Al-Islam wa 'l-Nasraniyya ma‘a ’l-“ilm 
wa 'Lmadaniyya, Cairo 1320/1902 (replies and 
apologetic refutations).—h) Rashid Ridà, Tafsir 
al-Kur’an al-hakim al-shahir bi-Tafsir al-Manàr, 
in 12 vols., Cairo 1346-53/1927-34 (this commentary 
stops at verse 52, sürah XII, and thus only covers 
2/|5 of the kur'ànic text).—i) Idem, Ta?rikh al- 
ustádh al-imàm al-Shaykh Mukammad “Abduh (see 
above, 3, c).—j) Idem, Al-Khilafa aw al-imama al- 
Sugma, Cairo 1341/1922-23 (Fr. trans. H. Laoust, 
Le califat dans la doctrine de R.R., Beirut 1938. 
—k) Idem, al-Manar wa ’l-azhar, Cairo 1353/1934 
(polemics with the conservative circles at al- 
Azhar). Many pamphlets which gather together 
the art. extracted from Mandar, above all: 1) Al- 
Wahda ai-islámiyya wa ‘l-ukhuwwa al-dimyya, 
Cairo 1346/1928 (on the themes of taklid and 
tdjtthad).—m) ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Badis, Madjalis 
al-tadhkir min. kalàm al-hakim al-khabir, part. 
published with Introd. by M. B. Ibrahimi, by 
Ahmed Bouchemal, Constantine 1948, 96 pp.; 
complete, but not critical ed., by Muh. Salih 
Ramadan and ‘Abd AHāh Shahin, Cairo 1384/ 
1964, 496 pp.—n) Mubarak al-Mili, Risdlat ai- 
Shirk wa-magahirih, Constantine 1356/1937 (a 
theologico-moral work strongly influenced by Wah- 
hàbi doctrine).—-o) M. al-Bashir al-Ibrahimi, ‘U yün 
al-Bas@ir, Cairo 1963 (editorials from the paper 
al-Basair, Algiers 1947-56, on questions of relig., 
soc., polit., and culture, in pure reformist tradition. 
—p) Mahmüd Shaltüt, ai-Islám ‘akida wa-shari‘a, 
Cairo n.d. [1959].—q) Principal reformist papers 
and revues: al-Manár (monthly, Cairo, 1898-1935; 
ed. Rashid Ridà); al-Fath (weekly, Cairo, founded 
in 1926; ed. Mubibb al-Din al-Khatib); Madjallat 
al-shubban al-muslimin (monthly, Cairo, founded in 
1928; organ of the Society of Young Muslims); al- 
Shihab (Constantine, 1925-39; munthly from 1927 
on; ed. Ibn Badls); al-Basd@iy (weekly, Algiers 
1936-9; ed. Tayyib al-‘Ukbi; new series. 1947-56; 
ed. Bashir Ibrahtmi), 


5. Analytical and critical studies: Besides 
the names of Muh. Ikbal, H. Laoust, H. A. R. 
Gibb, L. Gardet, J. Jomier, quoted above, cf.: 
l. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920, repr. 1970 (Arab 
trans. ‘Abd al-Halim al-Nadjdjar, Madhkāhib al- 
tafsir al-islámi, Cairo 1374/1955; The Introduction 
to the Fr. trans. of Risdlat al-tawhid (p. IX- 
LXXXV); Osman Amin, Muh. “Abduh: Essai sur 
ses idées philos. et relig., Cairo 1944 (Eng. trans., 
Ch. Wendell, Muhammad ‘Abduh, Washington 
1953. Cf. the corrections made to this trans. by Fr. 
Rosenthal in JAOS, Ixxiv (1954), 101-2); idem, 
Rà^id al-fikr al-misri, M. *A., Cairo 1955 (enlarged 
version of preceding title); R. Caspar, Le Renouveau 
du Mo‘tazilisme, in MIDEO, iv (1957), 141-202 
(very thorough study, indispensable ref. on the 
question); P. Rondot. L’Islam et les Musulmans 
d'aujourd'hui, Paris, i (1968), ii (1960) (work of 
popularization based on personal experience); J. 
Berque, J.-P. Charnay and others, Normes et 
valeurs de l'Islam contemporain, Paris 1966 (some 
interesting judgements on reformist currents of 
Muslim thought in the 2oth C.); M. Kerr, Islamic 
Reform (The Polit. and Legal Theories of Muh. 
*Abduh and R. Ridá), Berkeley-Los Angeles 1966 
(underlines certain contradictions in reformist 
thought); A. Merad, Le Réformisme musulman en 
Algérie de 1925 à 1940 (Book II, p. 211-432, is an 
examination of the doctrine); idem, Ibn Bádis, 
Commentateur du Coran (thematic analysis of the 
kur?ànic commentary of the Shihab). 

6. Periodicals which frequently deal with the 
problems of reformism in an Arab context: 
L'Afrique et l'Asie; Cahiers de l’Orient Contempo- 
rain; IBLA; Islamic Culture; JAOS; MIDEO; 
Orient; OM; the old Revue du Monde Musulman; 
the Revue des Etudes Islamiques and its Abstracta, 
etc. (A. MERAD) 


ji.—IRAN 

Islamic thought and expression bearing a dis- 
tinctively modern stamp has been of less quantity 
and importance in Iran than either the Arab lands or 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. No figure has emerg- 
ed comparable in influence or literary output to, for 
example, Sayyid Kutb or Muhammad Ikbàl [gq.v.]. 
This may be attributed in part to the relative isolation 
of Iran from intellectual currents in other parts of 
the Muslim world by virtue of its profession of Shi- 
‘ism, and in part, too, to the very nature of Shi‘ism, 
which being in its essence an esoterism, is less sus- 
ceptible to those storms of historical change that 
have provoked modernist reaction elsewhere. Tradi- 
tional learning and institutions have, moreover, been 
unusually well preserved in Iran, and while Islamic 
modernism in other lands has frequently arisen from 
“lay” impatience with ‘ulama? attitudes to the faith 
and a desire to expound and implement its dictates 
independently of them, the Iranian *tdamá? have, by 
contrast, maintained a high degree of influence and 
prestige. There have nonetheless been certain cur- 
rents of modernist expression in Iran, elicited in 
large part by the western impact and tending to the 
presentation of Islam above all in terms of social 
and political reform and compatibility with modern 
science and rationality. 

The beginnings of such expression are to be traced 
to the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797-1834), when 
the crown prince ‘Abbas Mirza invoked kur?4nic sanc- 
tion for the introduction of certain military reforms 
of western provenance. The depiction of social and 
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political reform as deriving from religious precept 
and duty thereafter became a commonplace of re- 
formist thought. It received little systematic exposi- 
tion, however, and was frequently voiced by persons 
themselves lacking in substantial religious belief and 
concerned above all with the forging of a tactical de- 
vice for gaining ‘u/ama? and mass upport for reform 
and westernization. Most prominent and influential 
among this class was the Perso-Armenian Mirza 
Malkum Khan (1834-1908). On the basis of his private 
statements (particularly to his friend and confidant, 
Akhindzada), it may be concluded that he was a free- 
thinker; yet he belongs to the history of Islamic mod- 
ernism in Iran by virtue of his expedient and influ- 
ential exposition of the Islamic acceptability, even 
necessity, of reform. This theme he put forward in 
a number of treatises, especially Kit@béa-yi Ghaybi, 
and above all in the celebrated journal Kann, pub- 
lished in London from 1890 to 1898. 

In the identification of religious duty with the need 
to reform, the question of law played a crucial part: 
whether the law of a regenerated state was to be the 
shari‘a or a code of western inspiration. The problem 
was solved — if only in the most immediate sense 
— by the equation of both on the basis of allegedly 
Shared fundamentals: the just and orderly functioning 
of society for the increase of prosperity. This equa- 
tion, implicit in the very title of Malkum's journal, 
was set forth more clearly (and probably with a 
greater degree of inward conviction) by- Mirza Yisuf 
Khan Mustashar al-Dawla in his treatise entitled Yak 
Kalima (1870). The ‘‘one word” of the title is law, 
which constitutes the sufficient solution to all of [ran's 
problems, and the law in question consists of the 
French legal codes, which Mirzà Yüsuf Khàn attempts 
to prove compatible with Islam by means of quotation 
from the Kur?án and Hadith, He wrote another work 
in similar vein, Rúüķk-i Islām, in which he stated: 
“I have found proofs and evidences from the Glorious 
Kur?àn and reliable traditions for all the means of 
progress and civilization, so that none shall hence- 
forth say, ‘such-and-such a matter is against the 
principles of Islam,’ or, ‘the principles of Islam are 
an obstacle to progress and civilization'." 

The influence of Sayyid Djamàl al-Din Asadabadi 
(Afghani) [g.v.] in Iran tended in a similar direction 
of westernizing reform, although the religious tone 
and content of his thought was far more considerable 
than in the case of either Malkum or Mirzà Yüsuf 
Khan. It is now fully established that he was of Iran- 
ian birth; yet his impact upon his homeland was al- 
most certainly of less importance than his role in 
other parts of the Muslim world. His major work 
in “‘defence’’ of religion, Hakikat-i madhhab-i nay(iri, 
was written and first published in Haydarabad (1881), 
largely in response to certain local Indian conditions, 
and the Arabic version of the work, al-Radd ‘ala ’!- 
dahriyyin, was probably more widely read than the 
Persian orignal. Nonetheless, during Djamal al-Din's 
two trips to Iran in 1886-1887 and 1889-1891, he 
came into contact with a variety of persons upon 
whom he appears to have made a considerable im- 
pression. Among these may be mentioned Sayyid Sadik 
TJabataba’1, father of Sayyid Mubammad Tabátabài, 
one of the most prominent mudjtahids active in sup- 
port of the constitutional revolution, and Mirzà Nasr 
Allàh Isfahàni Malik al-Mutakallimin, the celebrated 
constitutionalist preacher. While taking refuge at the 
shrine of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim to the south of Tehran 
in 1890, he also met many lesser persons, and he 
may in general be presumed to have strengthened 
the current of Iranian modernism, although to a de- 


gree inferior to that claimed by posthumous legend. 

Foremost among the themes traditionally asso- 
ciated with the influence of Sayyid Djamil al-Din was 
Pan-Islamism (q.v.], which did indeed come to occupy 
à certain place in lslamic modernism in Iran, despite 
the separateness resulting from Shi‘ism. It was felt 
that both the Ottoman Empire and Iran were exposed 
to the same danger of extinction at the hands of west- 
ern imperialism, and that union under the Ottoman 
ruler, as sultan thought not caliph, was a desirable 
measure of defence. While in Istanbul in 1892, Sayyid 
Djamél al-Din formed a circle of Iranian exiles—Aza- 
lis for the most part, strangely enough—to conduct 
propaganda with a view tostrengthening such feelings. 
Letters were seut to the Shi ‘w/amd? both in Iran 
and at the shrine cities of ‘Irak which elicited a fa- 
vourable response. Contacts between Istanbul and the 
Shi ‘ulamd? survived Djaméal al-Din’s death and 
played a role of soine importance in the affairs of 
Iran for a number of years, particularly from 1900 
to 1903. The only substantial treatinent of Pan-Islam- 
ism in Persian was the tract entitled Ittihad-i Islam 
by the Kadjar prince Mirza Abu ’1- Kasim Shaykh al- 
Ra’is (published at Bombay in 1894). In recent years 
aspirations towards Islamic solidarity have received 
renewed expression in lran, but with Suuni-Sh*i rap- 
prochement as their aim rather than political union or 
federation, 

Certain modernist themes, in particular the re- 
ligious desirability of social and educational reform 
and the duty of acquiring inodern scientific learning, 
were adumbrated in works not prünarily religious 
in tone and intention: K itab-1 Ahmad (1896) and Ma- 
sálik-i Muhsinin (1905) of the Adharbaydjani Talibov, 
and the Siydhatndma-yt Ibrahim Big (3 vols., 1903- 
1909) of his compatriot Zayn al-‘Abidin Maragha’i. 

None of the works or tendencies indicated so far 
emanated froin the *u/amaá?, although they may have 
been influenced by some among them to various de- 
grees. It is not until the years of the constitutional 
revolution (1905-1911) that we find a coherent and 
serious statement on questions of political and social 
reform, inspired by genuine concern and expressed 
in scholarly terms, issuing from the ‘ulamd? class. 
The work in question is a treatise on constitutional 
government from the viewpoint of Shi‘i Islam, entitled 
Tanbih al-umma wa tanzih al-milla dar asās wa usgül-i 
mashrüti yat (first published 1909, reprinted with an in- 
troduction by Sayyid Mabmüd Tàlikàni in 1955). The 
author was Shaykh Muhammad Husayn Nä’ini (1860- 
1936), a mudjtahid resident in Nadjaf who had been 
a pupil of the celebrated Mirza Hasan Shirazi, author 
of the fatwá so effective in the tobacco boycott of 
1891-1892, and who enjoyed the close friendship of 
the great constitutionalist divines, Mulla Kazim Khu- 
rasani and Mulla ‘Abd Allah Mazandarani. The parti- 
cipation of a large and significant number of the Iran- 
ian *ulamá? in the constitutional revolution has often 
been regarded as a result of confusion and circum- 
stantial pressure, as the continuation of traditional 
*ulamá? hostility to the state in a situation the novelty 
of which they failed to recognize. Nà?Ini's book de- 
lineates the positive doctrinal reasons for their sup- 
port of constitutionalism, firmly grounded in the 
Kur?àn and Sunna. He defines the functions of the 
state as the establishment of equilibrium within so- 
ciety and its defence from external attack. The power 
enjoyed by the state should be limited to that neces- 
sary for fulfilling these functions; any excess tends 
inevitably in the direction of tyranny, which in turn 
tempts the ruler to usurp the divine attribute of sov- 
ereignty, and thus to commit the cardinal sin of shirk. 
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Such perversion can be fully prevented only by the 
*isma of the ruler, his freedom from sin and error, 
and it was for this reason that legitimate rule be- 
longed to the Imàms during their lifetime. After the 
occultation of the twelfth Imam, legitimacy has with- 
drawn from the earthly plane, and a degree of usurpa- 
toriness is bound to haunt all existing regimes. It 
is nonetheless both possible and desirable to reduce 
that degree to a minimum by limiting the power of 
the ruler and instituting an assembly (snadjlis) of rep- 
resentatives which shall implement the consultative 
principle enunciated in the IXur?4n. Such an assembly 
may act as a legislature only with regard to matters 
not already covered by the shari‘a, or by giving 
specific implementation to items legislated for in 
general manner by Kur?an and Sunna. The functioning 
of the assembly is to be regulated by a constitution, 
and objections that the constitution somehow vies 
with the shari‘a as a new, comprehensive code are ill- 
informed or mischievous. There results from con- 
ceding to the assembly a limited legislative power a 
duality of religious and secular law; but the innocuity 
of secular law will be guaranteed by the presence in 
the madjlis of a number of mudjtahids, and in any 
event, perfect implementation of the skari‘a, with all 
aspects of life integrated according to its ordinances, 
will be possible only with the return of the Imam to 
tbe plane of manifestation. Nà?ini's statement of the 
desirability of constitutional rule in Shi‘i terms in- 
dicates not only how the ‘lama? were able, in later 
decades, to refer to both the Kur?àn and the consti- 
tution as sources of authority for political life, but 
also how it was possible for them to ally themselves 
with secular elements in the pursuit of common pol- 
itical objectives. 

Modernist thought and expression, in Islamic terms, 
remained dormant throughout the reign of Rida Shah 
(1926-1941), under whose auspices a nationalist ideol- 
ogy with secularist and anti-Islamic tendencies was 
fostered, although not as energetically as in neigh- 
bouring Turkey. After his deposition and the succes- 
sion to the throne of Muhammad Rida Shah, a certain 
freedom of expression came into being of which use 
was made by various religious circles, and although 
the rossibilities of uninhibited expression have since 
suffered a sharp decline, Islamic modernism in Iran 
has continually developed in the post-war period. 
During the last decade in particular, a large body of 
religious literature has made its appearance, modern 
in its tone of thought and its preoccupation with socio- 
economic problems, the interrelations of science and 
religion, and the task of restating Islam in a manner 
comprehensible to secularly educated youth. 

In the period between the accessicn of Muhammad 
Rida Shah and the overthrow of prime minister Mu- 
hammad Musaddik in July 1953, the resurgence of 
Islam as a visible factor in public affairs was marked 
by an extreme degree of political activism, largely 
unaccompanied by intellectual or literary activity. 
This observation applies both to the organization of 
the Fidà?tyàn-i Islám (q.v.], under the leadership of 
Nawwab Safavi, and to the figure of Ayat Allah Abu 
*1-Kasim Kashani. The Fida’lyan never evolved a 
consistent ideology or any serious programme for 
reshaping the life of state and society in Islamic 
terms. Their organ, Zilzila, consisted largely of 
commentaries on questions of the day, with more per- 
manent questions receiving only fragmentary treat- 
ment. Kashani, although temporarily co-operating 
with the Fidá?iyàn, represented the tradition of the 
constitutionalist mudjtahids of the early part of the 
century aud had índeed been one of the foremost 


pupils of Mulláà Kázim Khuràsáni in Nadjaf. In his 
speeches and correspondence, Kàshàni reflected the 
thinking of this earlier generation of Sulamd?, ac- 
cepting, like Nà?ini, the Kur?àn and the constitution 
as dual sources of political authority. His expression 
of the theme had an abrasive polemical edge that 
reflected the extreme tensions of the period. 

At this time, the dominant figure in the religious 
life of Iran was not Kàshànl, but Ayat Allah Husayn 
Burüdjirdi (1875-1962), a figure universally acknow- 
ledged to haveexceeded Káshàniin piety and learning, 
while quietist—and even occasionally loyalist—in 
his political attitudes. Burüdjirdi cannot, in any im- 
portant sense, be called a modernist, for he did not 
concern himself to any remarkable degree with pol- 
itical or social problems. Nonetheless, during the 
one-and-a-half decades that he functioned as sole 
mardja‘-i taklid (q.v.] of the Ithna ‘ashari Shi‘i com- 
munity, he initiated a process of renewal and self- 
criticism within the religious institution which has 
gathered momentum after his death and largely con- 
tributed to the contemporary spate of religious con- 
cern and thought in Iran. Burüdjirdi established a 
network of communication reaching out from Kum to 
all regions of the country to regularize the collection 
of sahm-i imám, a measure that later proved useful 
for the dissemination of religious guidance and di- 
rectives. In the field of pure scholarship, he revived 
the independent study of hadith and instigated a critic- 
al revision of the fundamental Shi] manual, Muham- 
mad b. Kasan al-Hurr al-‘Amuli’s Wasail al-shi*a ila 
tahkik masá^il al-shari a. He demonstrated a serious 
concern for a Sunni-Shi'i rapprochement, and to this 
end entered into correspondence with successive 
rectors of the Azhar. With their co-operation, there 
was established in Cairo, with a branch in Kum, an 
institution called Dar al-takrib bayna’l-madhahib al- 
tslamiyya, issuing an organ under the title of Risdlat 
al-Islam. This concern of Buridjirdi has survived 
his death, and while the absence of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Tehran and Cairo for a number of 
years made it difficult to pursue contacts with the 
Azhar, this obstacle was removed in September 1970, 
and the rector of the Azhar, Muhammad al-Fahham, 
paid an extended visit to Iran in the summer of 1971 
in the course of which he met a number of leading 
mudjtahids, including Ayat Allah Muhammad Hadi 
Milani in Mashhad. Another initiative of Burüdjirdi 
which has continued to bear fruit was the dispatch 
of Shifi emissaries to western Europe, both to cater 
to needs of Iranians abroad and to propagate Shi*i 
Islam among interested Europeans. 

The death of Burüdjirdi deprived the Shif com- 
munity of its sole mardja‘, and the problein of leader- 
ship and direction posed itself in an unusually acute 
manner. It was widely felt that the traditional process 
whereby one or more of the mudjtahids, qualified by 
piety and pre-eminence in religious learning, had 
emerged to be sources of guidance, was defective 
and incapable of answering the true needs of the com- 
munity. For all the deep respect that Buridjirdi had 
enjoyed, his failure to provide authoritative guidance 
during the events that had convulsed Iran in the 
Musaddik period was felt to be a defect from which his 
successors should ideally be free. It was recognized, 
moreover, that the mastery of the traditional reli- 
geous disciplines was by itself no longer an adequate 
training for the effective guidance of society and the 
application of Islamic solutions to contemporary prob- 
lems. On the other hand, acquisition of the various 
branches of specialized knowledge that seemed neces- 
sary for the task was clearly beyond the capacities 
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of a single individual. Some therefore conciuded 
that a collective mardja* was desirable. Many of these 
considerations, together with suggested solutions, 
were adumbrated in a collective volume entitled 
Bahthi dar bara-yi mardja‘iyat wa ruhaniyat, first pub- 
lished in 1963 and since reprinted with supplementary 
material. This book, the work of seven authors, in- 
cluding both *wamá? and lay writers, was probably 
the most influential and substantial piece of religious 
writing to appear in Persian since Nà?ini's discussion 
of constitutional government. It concluded a brief and 
clear exposition of certain fundamental concepts such 
as taklid, idjtihad and walàyat (treated by Sayyid 
Mubammad Husayn Tabàátabà?i and Murtadà Mutah- 
hari), and of the proper social function of the religious 
classes in general and the mardja‘ in particular (dis- 
cussed by Mahdi Bazargan and Sayyid Muhammad 
Bihishti). Possibly the most important sections were 
those in which Mutahhari discussed the need to pro- 
vide an independent financial basis for the religious 
institution, thus freeing it of subservenience to either 
state or populace, and those in which Bazargan and 
Sayyid Murtadà Djazà'iri proposed the replacement 
of an individual by a collective mardja* (termed by 
the latter shaura-yi fatwa). 

In addition to such discussion of problems peculiar 
to Shi‘ism in the present age, the postwar religious 
scene in Iran has also witnessed the translation into 
Persian of modernist works produced elsewhere in 
the Islamic world. Some of the authors most frequent- 
ly translated are Sayyid Kutb, Muhammad Kutb ,Yü- 
suf al- Kardawi and others associated with the Ikhwàn 
al-Muslimin [g.v.], and Mawlànà Abu 'l-Adà Maw- 
didi, leader of the Pakistani Dhama‘at-i Islami. 
Among the more influential of the works translated, 
special mention may be made of Sayyid Kutb’s al- 
*Adála al-idjtim@iyya fi ’l-Islam. The translations 
are occasionally supplied with footnotes to indicate 
Shi_i divergent opinions when deemed necessary. 

The most prolific and influential writer of original 
modernist literature in Iran today is Mahdi Bazar- 
gan, one of the contributors to the collective volume 
already mentioned. His work is characterized by the 
clear influence of certain Sunni modernists, a concern 
with demonstrating the confluence of scientific fact 
with religious truth, and a fluent and persuasive style. 
His first book was Mufahhirat dar Islam (1943; later 
reprinted), a detailed demonstration of the biological 
and hygienic utility inherent in the Islamic prescrip- 
tions for ritual purity. Of his later production, to- 
talling some twenty titles to date, mention may be 
made of “Ishk wa parastish (1963), a work subtitled 
‘the thermodynamics of man”; Du‘ã (1964), discuss- 
ing the psychological benefits of prayer; and Dars-i 
Dindári (1965), stressing the continuing need of man 
and society in the modern world for religion. Bazar- 
gan has also been politically active as one of the 
moving spirits behind the Nihdat-i Azadi, a religious- 
ly orientated component of the proscribed opposition- 
al National Front. One of his associates in this venture 
has been Sayyid Mahmiid Talikani, author of anumber 
of works including the significant treatise Djihad wa 
Shahádat (1965). 

Most of the works of Bàzargàn and Tàlikàni have 
been published by a Tehran house known as Shirkat-i 
Intishar, which continues to put out an ever-increas- 
ing volume of modernist religious literature. A few 
specimens may be cited by way of example: ‘Alī 
Ghaffiri’s Islam wa i‘lamiyya-yi djahani-yi hukuk-i 
bashar (1964), aiming to show how Islam has prefigured 
the notion of universal human rights; Mubammad 
Taki Shari'ati's Tafsir- Nuvin (1967), a commentary 
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on the last djuz? of the Kur?àn, markedly rationalist 
in tendency; and Muhammad Mudjtahid Shabistari’s 
Djámi'a-yi insáni-yi Islam (1969), a work stressing 
the universalist and fraternal aspects of Islam. 

There are too certain special classes of religious 
literature worthy of note. One is the popular religious 
biography, of which the chief exponent is Zayn al- 
‘Abidin Rahnamà. His immensely successful bio- 
graphy of the Prophet, Payàmbar, first published in 
1937, has gone through more than fifteen editions 
and been translated into French (Paris 1957). Rah- 
nama’s work is characterized by skilful narrative 
technique and a free use of invented dialogue. A two- 
volume Zindagani-yi Imam Husayn (new edition 
1966) has enjoyed similar popularity. Also deserving 
of mention in the same genre is the Persian translation 
of C. V. Gheorghiu’s French biography of the Prophet 
under the title of Muhammad, payghambari ki az nau 
bayad shinakht (1964). 

Polemical literature forms another notable division 
of contemporary religious writing. Numerous works 
have been written stressing the unique identity of 
the Shi‘a, partly as an adjunct to and partly in con- 
tradiction of, moves towards a Sunni-Shifi rappro- 
chement. Probably the best work in this category is 
Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’!’s Shi'a dar Is- 
lam (1969). The vast work in Arabic on the supposed 
appointment of ‘Ali as successor to the Prophet at 
the pool of Khumm, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Husayn Amini’s 
al-Ghadir, has been partially translated into Persian. 
A more popular treatment of the same subject is 
the anonymous and collective work Hassástarin 
faraz-1 tartkh ya dastan-i ghadir (1969). Other works 
are aimed at refuting the attacks made on Shi'i Is- 
lam by the radical anti-clerical Ahmad Kasravi in his 
frequently reprinted Shi‘agari. In this category men- 
tion may be made of Hadjdj Sirádj Ansàri's Shi*a chi 
migü yad (third edition, 1966), and Muhammad Taki 
Shari‘ati’s Fa@ida wa luztim-i din (1965). Finally, 
there exists an extensive literature in refutation of 
Bahà'?ism, chiefly in pamphlet form. 

In addition to the printed word, the broadcast 
lecture on religious subjects has played a part of 
importance in the diffusion of contemporary Islamic 
thought, particularly in an era of decreasing mosque 
attendance. The names of Muhammad Taki Falsafi 
and Husayn Rashid stand out among the especially 
celebrated preachers; the texts of their lectures have 
been collected and published in book form. 

Another innovation of the postwar period has con- 
sisted of societies and organizations devoted to /a- 
bligh, to the propagation of the faith by means of the 
printed and spoken word. The earliest of these was 
the Andjuman-i Tablighat-i Islami, founded in 1943 
by Dr. ‘Ata Allah Shihabpir with headquarters in 
Tehran and branches in a number of provincial cities. 
It published a number of booklets on the fundamentals 
of religion, as well as a magazine entitled Nar-i 
danish and a yearbook bearing the same name. The 
activities of the organization seem to have faded out 
in the late 1950s. 

In 1965 there was established in Kum an institution 
called the Dar al-Tabligh al-Islami, the fulfilment of 
the wishes of the late Burüdjirdi and under the aus- 
pices of another mudjtahid, Àyat Alláh Muhammad 
Kazim Shari‘atmadari. The institution trains students 
in the religious science, not, like the traditional 
madrasas, for the sake of pure knowledge, but with 
a view to the effective propagation of religion among 
the masses. English is among the subjects taught, 
and it is intended to institute missionary activity 
abroad. On the occasion of the fourth anniversary 
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of the institution, a lavish volume entitled Simda-yi 
Islam was published, containing contributions by 
leading contemporary religious writers. Closely asso- 
ciated with the activities of the Dar al-Tabligh is 
an author by the name of Sayyid Hadi Khusraushahi, 
a figure well-known in international Islamic circles 
and editor of the popular religious magazine Makiab-i 
Islám (appearing since 1958). 

More recently still, there has been founded in 
Tehran the institution known as Husayniya-yi Irshad, 
a centre where well-attended lectures on religious 
subjects are given by prominent figures both from 
the ‘ulama? and the world of learning. It too has 
publications to its credit, the most notable being a 
two-volume collection of papers entitled Mukammad, 
khatam-i payghambarán (1969). During the hadjdj 
season, the Husayniya establishes a temporary branch 
at Mina, wherc Iranian pilgrims go to receive guid- 
ance and hear lectures on the significance of the 
pilgrimage. 
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(Hamtp ALGAR) 
iii.—TURKEY 

Within the Ottoman-Turkish context islah 
seldom meant modernism in religion. The word 
has more often been associated with political re- 
form which, in turn, meant at first (during the 
I1th/17th and r2th/18th centuries) the restoration of 
the old political order, and later (approximately after 
1800), a reconstitution of the political system on the 
basis of principles more and more remote from those 
of sultanate and caliphate. There is no word con- 
sistently used to denote the idea of religious modern- 
ism, as distinct from the modernization of religious 
institutions such as the madrasas, where again the 
term used was isláh. There is no major movement 
of religious modernism comparable with those found 
elsewhere in the Islamic world. 

The absence of a concept and movement of reli- 
gious modernisin seems to be a result of the char- 
acteristic Ottoman fusion of religion and state, sym- 
bolized by the frequent use of the term din-u-devlet 
by Ottoman writers. In an institutional or in a theo- 
logical sense, very little Scope was left for the rise 
of a religious modernisin independent cf political re- 
form movements. The Ottoman polity had succeeded 
more than any other in maintaining Islain and its 
representatives, the *ulama?^, within the framework 
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of the state organization. The religious institution, 
which represented no spiritual or ecclesiastical au- 
thority, was merely a segment of the ruling institution, 
and was organized into an order or odjak {q.v.}. Its 
role lay mainly in the cultivation of jurisprudence 
(fikh), the giving of opinions on legal matters (if?à?), 
and the execution of the sharif*a law and the kánün 
(kadà?). The madrasa was not primarily a school of 
theology, but was chiefly a training centre of juris- 
prudence. Through its judiciary, the state had adopted 
Sunni orthodoxy, with an emphasis on Māturīdī theol- 
ogy and the Hanafi school of jurisprudence, and thus 
limited the possibilities for theological controversies. 

However, besides the orthodox religious institution, 
with its educational and judicial regimentation and 
hierarchy, scope was also given to another stream 
of religious institutionalization which came closer to 
what might be regarded as an autonomous spiritual 
institution. These were the mystic orders or farikas, 
of which there was a rich variety as a result of their 
tendency to split and multiply. Most of them, how- 
ever, adhered, at least ostensibly to one or other of 
the main conservative, moderate, and extremist 
trends in terms of their attitudes toward the world 
and the state. It was only when a clash took place 
within the accepted limits of discrepancy between the 
*ulamá? and Süfi orders that there was the possibility 
of some kind of religious controversy. When such 
a clash extended to the basic tenets of orthodoxy, 
the *ulamá? tended to view it more in political than 
religious terms and treated the exponents of such 
views as heretical. In all such cases the *ulamá? 
easily obtained the support of the political power. 
The majority of the farikas, however, avoided open 
antinomianism and maintained their position within 
the framework of the Ottoman polity. They adopted 
quietism or indifferentism on theological-political 
matters and were inclined more and more to ritualism 
and incantation or to poetry and art. This tendency 
not only safeguarded their existence, but also added 
prestige and enhanced their popularity among various 
classes of society, particularly among the artisans, 
the military, and the bureaucracy. The farika thus 
represented another example of the union between re- 
ligion and state, attracting the participation not only 
of the ‘ulama? but also of high ranking statesmen, 
often even of the rulers themselves. Furthermore, 
the. Ottoman state succeeded, in the later period, in 
making the /arikas a semi-official pillar of the state 
by recognizing the masháyikh alongside the *ulamá? 
in various ceremonial affairs. 

After a fairly long period of partnership between 
the state, the ‘ulama?, and the farikas, religious and 
spiritual controversies arose when in the rrth/17th 
century all of them faced the earliest challenges of 
the modern world. The objects of their controversies, 
Such as coffee-drinking, smoking, intoxication, the 
use of silk or jewellery, emotional extravagance in 
daily life or in religious observance, belief in powers 
above or beyond the state and God may seem unim- 
portant, but they were innovations partly introduced 
by the material affluence of the ruling class and the 
monetary and fiscal crises caused by the advent of 
an inflated economy and the concomitant disruption 
of the traditional orders of the Ottoman polity, ac- 
companied by the impoverishment of the masses. The 
confluence of these factors made the problem of in- 
novation (bid*a) the central theme of religious contro- 
versies. The ‘lamā? and the mashá yikh accused each 
other of such innovations while the state, perhaps 
the real culprit, took the occasion to tighten its grip 
upon both. 
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However, no basic change in the traditional out- 
look of the ‘sama? and Sifi orders took place before 
the challenge of the modern world, although one 
should not conclude that the ‘lama? always took a 
negative attitude toward innovations. Because of 
their vested interest in the maintenance of the 
Ottoman system, their attitude to change was 
dictated by their principle of maslaka, political 
expediency. Only in a few cases did the ‘ulama? 
openly oppose government policies and attempts 
at reform. In periods of tension the *wlamá? turn- 
ed against the Süfis rather than against the state, 
and under their attacks, the farikas became more 
docile. This was an important stage on the road 
towards their later decline and discredit. The ‘ulama? 
as a whole stood firmly on the side of the state, 
although with a relative degree of elasticity, but 
they survived the first phase of the crisis only with 
a tangible loss of religious vitality and initiative. 
Both of these religious institutions were thus in de- 
cline, long before 1800. Already in the middle of 
the r1th/r7th century Kot: Beg [g.v.], in his Risdla, 
had described the corruptiou of the corps of ‘ulama?, 
and later Hadidji Khalifa (Katib Celebi [g.v.]) in his 
Mizàán al-hakk fi ikhtiyür al-ahakk (English trans- 
lation by G. L. Lewis, The balance of truth, London 
1957) ridiculed the ncnsensical controversies raging 
between the ‘ulamā’ and the skaykhs and deplored 
the depth of ignorance in rational and religious 
sciences in the madrasas. While the *wlamá? had 
become thoroughly worldly, the fartkas tended to 
become mcre removed from reality. 

The reign of Selim III (1789-1807), as the first 
period of serious attempt at comprehensive reforms, 
found the ‘u/ama? more active in worldly affairs than 
interested in religious reform. Among the reform 
projects submitted to this ruler the best one was pre- 
pared by ‘Abd Allah Molla, a high ranking member 
of the *ulamá?. None of his recommendations for the 
reforming of the religious institution, however, had 
any effect upon the Shaykh al-Islam, the head of the 
“ulama?, nor upon his colleagues, and produced no- 
thing tangible which could be called modernism in 
religion. The farikas fell into further disrepute and, 
at least one of them, the Bektashiyya, received a 
deadly blow from the ‘ulamé?-supported destruction 
of the Janissaries under Mabmüd II in 1826, because 
of the alleged association between the two. Since then, 
the farikas have never recovered, with the exception 
of two intervals, the first during the reign of ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II (1876-1909) and the second from the 
1940S on. 

The earliest sign of a fundamental change in the 
position of the religious institution only appeared 
when some of the provisions of the Tanzimat charter 
were implemented. At first, the ‘ulamā’ managed to 
ignore the implications of the Tangimat reforms for 
religious modernism. While the Tanzimat proved to be 
a new step in further involving the religious insti- 
tution in politics, at the same time it marked the first 


split between religion and state. For example, while | 


the Shaykh al-Islam, as the head of the religious insti- 
tution, was given a permanent and prominent position 
in the cabinet, half of the judiciary was reserved 
for the new Ministry of Justice, the regulation of all 
pious foundations was assigned to the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Awkaf, and all newly formed schools 
were put under the Ministry of Education (see BAB-1 
MASHIKHAT]. . 

Despite this trend of laicization of the institutions 
which were traditionally under the control of the re- 
ligious institution, the Shaykh al-Islam, the *ulama? 


and the madrasas continued to play conspicuous roles 
in wordly affairs. That these activities varied from 
combating the laicized institutions, or sabotaging the 
codification of the Medjelle, to backing the state 
against the interference of the European Powers aimed 
at further secularizing reforms and participating in 
secret conspiracies for the deposition of rulers, is 
an indication of the fact that the ‘u/amd> had lost 
their internal unity, and their association with the 
state had become tenuous. 

During the Tanzimat, as well as the constitutional 
movement of the young Ottomans, the *uamá? pro- 
duced no prominent religious thinker. The only out- 
standing figure who came from the ‘ulamda? class was 
Ahmad Djewdet Pasha (1822-1895 [g.v.]), but he be- 
came prominent only after he left the religious in- 
stitution and became a secular statesman. Djewdet 
was perhaps the greatest reformer of the period, but 
as a legal reformer and not as a religious thinker. 
He succeeded in curbing the tendency of the Tanzimat 
statesmen toward a wholesale adoption of new codes 
froin France on the one hand, and, on the other, re- 
cognized the inability of the *ulamá?, as the spokes- 
men of the shkari‘a, to fulfil the requirements of a 
modern legal system. The Medjelle {g.v.] (1870-77) 
and the Kànün-u-Erádi (1858) were the major pro- 
ducts of his attempts at the modernization and codi- 
fication of Islamic law. His englightened modernism, 
however, did not extend to constitutionalism. While 
he received the acclaim of the Young Ottomans as a 
modernist on matters of fikh, he sided with ‘Abd al- 
Hamid II against the constitutionalists, although it 
was the very same ruler who interrupted Djewdet's 
work in codification under pressure of the famous 
reactionary Shaykh al-Islám, Hasan Fehmi (q.v.]. 

The reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid II (1876-1909 (q.v.]) 
was a period of total eclipse for any type of religious 
reform. It became instead a period of resurgence 
for the farikas, particularly for those which had no 
historic position in the Ottoman empire but were 
imported, mostly from North Africa, and which ‘Abd 
al-Hamid seems to have encouraged in order to re- 
new Ottoman influence in Arab countries. These fa- 
rikas became centres of obscurantism, and the attempt 
to use them for political purposes sealed the fate 
of these once vigorous foci of popular religiosity. It 
is to be noted that during the reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
who espoused pan-Islamism, no trace of the modernist 
ideas of men like Mubammad *Abduh [q.v.) is dis- 
cernible, although there was an abundance of the 
literature of the ‘‘Refutation of the Materialists” type 
inspired by DjamAl al-Din al-Afghàni [q.v.]. 

Some influence of Mubammad Abuh’s modernism 
was found, on the other hand, in pre-1908 writings 
of the secular intelligentsia who were at war with 
‘Abd al-Hamid. Dr. ‘Abd Allah Djewdet, who is re- 
garded as one of the most extreme atheists among 
the Young Turks, was the first to give space to Mu- 
hammad ‘Abduh’s ideas in his review Idjtihdd, pub- 
lished in exile. After the restoration of the consti- 
tutional regime in 1908, the first modernist review, 
Sirat- Mustakim (later Sebil ul-Resad), appeared as 
the organ of the younger *ulamá?, who no longer 
constituted a clerical order in the Old Ottoman sense. 
The leading figures of this modernist review, how- 
ever, were handicapped by the complications created 
by the impending clash between the Pan-Ottomanism 
of the Young Turks and the Islamic-Arab nationalism 
of the Egyptian modernists. The review appeared to 
be more in the footsteps of Rashid Ridà than Mu- 
hammad ‘Abduh. In reality, very little space was 
given to ‘Abduh in Sirat-s Mustakim; only two arti- 
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cles were published about him, both being trans- ' acceptance of the Kemalist religious reforms) after 


lations. What was believed to be modernism in Arab 
countries thus appeared in Turkey to be a religious 
reaction against the Ottoman caliphate. The secular 
Westernists also denounced these modernists as 
reactionaries. A controversy between the two poets 
of the two camps, Tewfik Fikret and Mehmet ‘Akif 
[Ersoy], has remained ever since as the model of the 
conflicting views of the secularists and the modernists. 

While the modernists of the Sivat-+ Mustakim 
steadily turned conservative in Sebil ul-Resad as they 
were challenged by Westernists and nationalists, the 
cause of religious modernism was taken up more 
strongly by the secularist intelligentsia. ‘Abh Allah 
Djewdet [see DJEWDET] and Kiligzade Hakki, both 
writing in Idjtihád, launched attacks against the tra- 
ditional ‘ulamda? as well as the modernists. The most 
prominent and influential figure, however, appeared 
from among the ranks of the Turkist nationalists. 
This was Ziya Gókalp (1876-1924 [see G@OKaLP]). Un- 
like his contemporay Müsà Djàr Allàh or Bigief 
(1875-1949), the theologian and reformer of the Turk- 
ish Muslims of the Russian Empire, Gókalp was 
neither a theologian nor a religious thinker. As a 
romantic populist and nationalist sociologist he 
developed a three-principled ideology, in which Islam 
was significant only within the limitations of western- 
izing modernism and of the cultural revival of the 
Turkish nationality. In the scattered writings of 
Gékalp (ed. and trans. by N. Berkes) we find his 
views on Islamic modernism inseparable from his 
ideas of the secular state and national culture. 

The religious modernism of Gókalp paved the way 
for the more radical secularism of the Kemalist era 
(1923-1938). Kemal Atatürk (1881-1938) was even 
more remote from the tradition of the “Islamic sci- 
ences", the ‘ulama?, the madrasas and the farikas, 
which he always associated with backwardness, ig- 
norance, superstition and conspiracy, and he saw no 
place for them in the increasingly laicized political 
and social institutions. The most spectacular of his 
revolutionary changes were the abolition of sultanate, 
caliphate, and Islamic law. The *wlamá? organization, 
the madrasas, and zdwiyas of the farikas were closed 
and their properties transferred to the wakf ad- 
ministration, which had already become a depart- 
ment of government. 

It would be misleading to regard the Kemalist re- 
forms as a total eradication of Islam in Turkey. 
What was really eradicated was Islam in its entangle- 
ments with the Ottoman pattern of state and religion. 
To the extent to which Islam had been institutional- 
ized within this historic polity, within which it had 
always suffered from formalism and sterility, it 
inevitably suffered from the disestablishment of that 
polity. Islam was now made dependent upon the 
voluntary adherence of the believer; the places of 
worship were kept open and their administration put 
under a department of religious affairs financed by the 
state, but deprived of any prerogative of theological 
or dogmatic authority. While the recognized religions 
(Islam, Christianity, and Judaism) were taken under 
the protection of the law, any political formation in 
association with any of these religions was banned, 
and the establishment of any new sect or farika was 
prohibited. The decline, stagnation, and corruption of 
the old religious institutions, which were nothing but 
aspects of the decline and fall of the Ottoman Empire, 
made the Kemalist reforms easier and more accept- 
able than we are some imes led to believe. 

It was only after the cooling of the national fervour 
(which had greatly facilitated the implementation and 


World War II that a new interest in Islam re-appeared. 
Here again we see no sign of isiah in the sense of 
modernism, as was always the case in the Turkish 
tradition. Four lines of development may be distin- 
guished. (1) Scholarly interest in Islam. Works of a 
historical nature, editions or translations of texts, 
and some sociological studies. (2) A growing interest 
of the rising bourgeoisie in religion, mainly expressed 
in raising funds for repairing old religious buildings 
or for the construction of new mosques, and in various 
manifestations of religiosity such as the observance 
of religious holidays, recitals of the Kur?dn or Maw- 
lid poetry, alms-giving, pilgrimage, and fasting (3). 
The rise of new illegal farikas, mostly of non-tra- 
ditional types, as sectarian protest groups, favoured 
on the whole by artisans, small shopkeepers and 
traders. (4) Anti-secular ideological tendencies clam-, 
ouring for the restoration of the shari*a and even of 
an Islamic state. This decidedly anti- Kemalist trend 
is mostly favoured by dissatisfied groups of Western- 
ized intelligentsia and a faction of the nationalist 
youth. The fact that all of these were given a free 
hand, partly because of the rise of the multi-party 
system in opposition to single party rule, and partly 
because of the relative consolidation of democratic 
freedoms, has led those who took them as signs of 
a religious modernism and those who believed that 
they are the signs of a reactionary return to the 
past to attach an exaggerated importance to them as. 
representing a stage going beyond the Kemalist con- 
ception of religious reform. That all appear to have 
class, occupation, region, and party motivations and 
alignments indicates that the Kemalist reforms suc- 
ceeded in changing the Ottoman polity into one in 
which religion can become a point of political conflict 
as it is in all modern democracies. 
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iv.—[ĪNDIA-PAKISTAN 

Indian Muslims were among the first Muslim 
peoples to come in coutact with Western civilization; 
but it was only after the establishment of the rule 
of the British East India Company in the wake of 
the Battle of Plassey (1757) that the direct impact 
of western institutions came to effect their lives and 
minds. The reform of the civil and criminal, but 
not the personal branches of the shari‘a law into the 
form of Anglo-Muhanunedan law, which developed 
in the last decades of the 18th century [see 
suari‘a], was the first major injection of reformism 
affecting the legal and social life of the Indian Mus- 
lims. But in the formulation and developineut of this 
reformisin they played no part. 

The direct impact of Europe was felt by some 
Indo-Muslim travellers during the late 18th and early 
19th centuries. These included I‘tisim al-Din, Yasuf 
Khan Kammalpish, and Mirza Abt Talib Khan. Of 
these the last [g.v.] was by far the most receptive 
and analytical. The influence, if any, of these trav- 
ellers on the formation of opinion among the Indo- 
Muslim élite was insignificant. 

The apologetic formulation of modernism is traced 
usually to Sayyid Ahinad Khan [g.v.], whose writings 
are, no doubt, the foundation of its subsequent de- 
velopment; but the actual pattern of this apologetic 
was formulated a decade or so earlier by Karamat 
*Ali Djawnupüri (d. 1873) in his Ma?akhidh al-Sulim 
(Eng. tr. ‘Ubaydi and Amir ‘Ali, Calcutta 1967). 
He presents the later quite familiar apologetic thesis 
that modern scientific discoveries not merely coin- 
cide with, but have actually resulted from the inspi- 
ration of the Ixur?àn, transmitted to Europe through 
Spain; and that in absorbing the discoveries of mod- 
ern Western sciences, Muslisms would really be re- 
verting to the truth implicit in their own religion. 

'The towering figure of Sayyid Abmad Khàn domi- 
nates the entire edifice of Indo-Muslim modernism. 
He equates the implied and interpreted truth of 
kur'ànic revelation with his understanding of two 
19th-century criteria of judgement, “reason” and 
“nature”. Revelation is the word of God, and “nature” 
the work of God; between the two there can be no 
contradiction. Of the four traditional sources of Is- 
lamic law, he rejects idjma‘ (consensus) [g.v.]; sub- 
stitutes kiyds (analogy [q.v.] by idjjtihád (use of indi- 
vidual reasoning) (q.v.], which he considers to be the 
right of every educated and intelligent Muslim; 
doubts the authenticity, and therefore the validity, of 
inuch of the corpus of Radith [q.v.]; and concentrates 
almost exclusively on a re-interpretation of the 
Kur’an. In his kur’anic exegesis he denies the 
validity ot naskk (abrogation) [g.v.], considering it 
relevaut only to the historical sequeuce of Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim scriptures, the later scriptures 
abrogating the earlier ones. His eschatology, angelo- 
logy and demonology is non-material and based on 
rationalizations. In his interpretation of the social 
structure of Islam he argues against the permissibility 


of either slavery or polygamy. On the other hand, he 
justifies interest on capital and property, equating 
the forbidden riba (usury) with compound interest. 

Sayyid Ahinad Khàn's work was supplemented by 
that of his associates, of whom Ciragh ‘Ali, who 
wrote extensively of the possibilities of reform in a 
modern Muslim state and on djikdd [g.v.], was more 
radical. Mahdi ‘Ali Khan Muhsin al-Mulk, who was 
also Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s successor in implementing 
his educational and political policies, was compara- 
tively more moderate in his religious views. The 
apologetics of Sayyid Abmad Khan and his colleagues 
were only partly accepted by the Indo-Muslim upper 
middle class élite; they were rejected in various de- 
tails, but on the whole broadened the horizon and 
liberalized the concept of religious faith. They were 
totally repudiated by the ‘ulama’. 

Amir ‘Ali [g.v.], who wrote exclusively in English, 
with a mixed Muslim and western readership in 
mind, did not belong to Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
Aligarh movement, but was very considerably in- 
fluenced by it, and propagated its apologetic and 
reformist formulations. 

Whereas Sayyid Ahmad Khan was opposed to re- 
vivalism as backward-looking, it becaine a recurrent 
theme in the drama of modernization with the Mu- 
saddas and other poems of his associate Hàli (q.v.]; 
this element reached its zenith in the pan-Islamic 
verse of Ikb4l [q.v.]. 

Muhammad Ikbal (1875 ?-1938}) is the most out- 
standing figure of zoth-century Indo-Muslim 
modernism; but compared to Sayyid Ahinad Khan his 
modernist orientation and analysis is more subtle, va- 
gue, less easy to grasp in its totality and at times even 
contradictory. His appeal is primarily poetic, to some 
extent intellectual, but not effectively theological. 

The set of values which Ikbal more or less ar- 
bitrarily selects as necessary for the development 
of the individual self and the community are not 
directly derived froin the Kur?an, but traced to it 
apologetically. These values are movement, power 
and freedom, which form the recurring leitmotifs 
of his poetic work and of much of his sustained 
writing. In his religious thought intuition is a basic 
concept and defined as a higher form of intellect; 
at certain stages it is equated with prophethood; and 
it plays an important role in Ikbál's Bergsonian view. 
of evolution, which is basically moral despite its 
reliance on the value of power. In law Ikbàl also 
places a great deal of emphasis on tdjtihad; but un- 
like Sayyid Ahmad Khan he accepts the validity and 
broadens the concept of idjma‘ equating it with de- 
mocracy or a parliamentary system of government, 
at the same time making some concessions to the 
view that the *ulamá? have also a role to play in 
any movement aimed at reformism in order to balance 
it—a view which toa great extent has influenced the 
patternof constitution-making in Pakistan, l'or Indian 
Islam he proposes a role of conservatism which may 
counter-balance the secularism adopted by Turkey. 

His contemporary Abu’l-Kalam Azad (1888-1958) 
is not exactly a modernist; but he liberalizes and 
luumanizes Islamic belief, in his exegesis of the 
Kur'àn, by stressing the attributes of God as the 
Nourisher, the Provider, the Merciful One and the 
Beautiful One. Whereas Ikbàl had placed man at the 
centre of the universe as God's viceregent with lim- 
itless potentialities, Azad again restores God to 
the supremely authoritative position in the scheme 
of the universe, and leaves man little choice but to 
admire, obcy, worship and follow Him. 

Both Ikbal and Azad influenced the thought of 
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Ghulam Ahmad Parwiz (Parwez) whose modernism is, 
on the whole, this-worldly and pragmatic, but based 
on an untenable extravangant and far-fetched inter- 
pretation of the kur’dnic terminology. Because of 
his exegetical extravagance his influence on the mod- 
ernist élite has been minimal. 

These landmarks of the intellectual history of 
modern Islam in India had some effect on the social 
modernization of the Muslim upper classes up to 
1947. Only after that date did the great debate be- 
tween westernization and orthodoxy begin in Pakis- 
tan, and it still continues. In terms of social reform the 
one precarious gain so far made by modernism in 
Pakistan has been confined to the revision of Muslim 
family law, which has made polygamy a little more 
difficult and divorce a little less easy. The élite 
which created Pakistan and which has been ruling it 
subsequently is, on the whole, modernist and western- 
ized in social outlook as well as in the processes 
of administrative decision-making; but in politics and 
in constitution-inaking modernism is heavily under 
the pressure of orthodoxy, especially of the funda- 
mentalist movement of Abu ’l-A‘ld Mawdidi. 
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v.—CENTRAL Asta (see Supplement] 


ISLAM, submission, total surrender (to 
God) — masdar of the IVth form of the root S L M. 


I. DEFINITION AND THEORIES OF MEANING. 


1.— Kur?ànic references.—The ‘one who 
subinits to God" is the Muslim, of which the plural 
Muslimün occurs very often throughout the süras. 
Islám, on the other hand, occurs only eight times 
there; but the word must be considered in conjunction 
with the fairly common use of the verb aslama in the 
two meanings which merge into one another, "'surren- 
der to God” {an inner action) and ‘‘profession of Islam’’, 
that is to say adherence to the inessage of the Prophet. 
The eight occurrences of Islām are. as follows :— 

a). Three verses stress its quality of interiority: 
*"Whomsoever God desires to guide, He expands his 
breast to Islam" (VI, 125); Zslàm is a "'call " from 
God, which must prohibit falsehood (LXI, 7) and which 
places whoever receives it “in a light from his Lord" 
(XX XIX, 22). 

b). Three other texts, constantly quoted through 
the centuries, stress the connection between islam 
and din [q.v.]. It is certainly appropriate in this con- 
text to translate di» as "religion", though without 
forgetting the idea of debt owed to God which it con- 
notes. “Today, I have perfected your religion (dîn) 
for you; I have completed My blessing upon you; I 
have approved islam for your religion" (V, 3), and 
“the religion, in the eyes of God, is islãm” (HI, 19). 
The surrender of the whole Self to God can alone 
render to Him the worship which is His due; whoso- 
ever should seek for another religion, his search 
would not be approved (cf. III, 85). 

c). The action which operates islam supposes a 
"return" to God, /awba, a conversion. The Kur?àn 
speaks of “conversion to islam’’—to condemn the 
unbelief (kufr) of those who had nevertheless made a 
profession of faith (IX, 74). Similarly it condemns 
the complacency of the Bedouins who boast of their 
islám ''as if it were a favour on their part" (XLIX, 
17). In addition: “Say: ‘Do not count your islam as 
a favour to me; nay, but rather God confers a favour 
upon you, in that He has guided you to belief, if it 
be that you are truthful” (zbzd.). A little earlier, the 
very important verse XLIX, 14 had inade a clear 
distinction between islam and iman: ‘‘The Bedouins 
say: ‘we believe’. Say: you do not believe; rather 
say, ‘We surrender’ (aslamnda). Faith has not yet 
entered into your heart”. 

It would therefore be an exaggeration to state, 
with A. J. Wensinck (The Muslim Creed), Cambridge 
1922, 22), that “in the Kur?4n the terms islam and 
imán are synonymous". It is true that to recognize 
oneself as a Muslim and to be a believer are two 
existential realities which together take possession 
of a man's whole being to ensure his salvation (sbid.). 
But the Kur’4n (XLIX, 14 and 17, and still more IX, 
74) evokes an explicit profession of islam which is 
in no way a guarantee against the sin of kufr, and 
has no saving value unless it is the expression of 
faith. On comparing these verses with III, 19 and V, 
3 (insistence on the idea of din), we see that the 
kur?ànic statements themselves urge men to make 
islám not merely a (general) act of submission and 
surrender to God, and not merely obedience to God's 
commandments, but also an affirmation which grants 
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admission to the ummat al-nabi, the “people of the 
Prophet”, whatever their inner dispositions. These 
diverse connotations were to recur throughout the 
ages, as a result of the self-awareness brought about 
by the umma. 

2. — Some hadiths. — In the collections of ha- 
diths the emphasis, in defining isiám, will be placed 
upon submission to God, expressed by deeds: above 
all, the prescribed acts of worship, including adoration 
of the One God, but also the khayrát, '*good works". 
Thus, by way of example: in al-Bukhàri, ii, 37 (hadith 
of Gabriel), after defining imán by its content (‘‘to 
believe in God, in His angels, in the future life, in 
the prophets, in the resurrection"), the Prophet, in 
reply to the question "What is islam?”, replies: 
“islam is to adore God without associating anything 
with Him, to observe the ritual prayer (saiát), to 
pay zakát, to fast during the month of Ramadan” 
(similar text in Muslim). But it is also “to give food 
(to the hungry) and to give the greeting of peace 
(salām) to those one knows, just as to those one 
does not know” (al-Bukhari, ii, 5). And the best islam 
will be that of the Muslim of whoin one has to “fear 
neither the hand nor the tongue” (ibid., 4). 

The Musnad of Ibn Hanbal (iii, 134; cf. A. J. 
Wensinck, op. cit., 23) states: “islām is external, 
faith belongs to the heart". The act of *'surrender to 
God” is therefore expressed by holding fast to the 
ritual observances and social behaviour prescribed 
by the religious Law. God alone judges men's hearts, 
and hence the reality of faith; the judgement of men 
may concern itself with islam. The “science of fikh’’ 
has been called makdm al-islám by the Süfis. 

3. — The relations between islam and 
imán. — The essential question of a theological order, 
which was discussed at a very early time and upon 
which the schools of fikh and kalám were divided, 
was that of the distinction or non-distinction between 
islam and faith, and of their connection. The answers 
will depend upon the view taken of each of these 
concepts. We shall not go again into the question of 
the various definitions of imán [q.v.] Here, very 
briefly, are the principal positions adopted. 

a). The Mu‘tazili schools, who identify faith and 
prescribed works, similarly identify faith with islam: 
it being clearly understood that the right intention, 
the niyya, is necessary for the validity of the deed 
—“actions are valid only through the intentions,” 
says the hadith (al-Bukhari, ii, 41). Whoever commits 
a grave transgression of the prescriptions of the Law 
loses the status of mu^min and Muslim, and reverts 
to the status of kufr according to the Kharidjis, to 

n “intermediate status” (between faith and unbelief) 
according to the Muʻtazilis. 

b). Many Hanafis (Hanafi- Màturidis) similarly con- 
sider islám and imán to be synonymous, but define 
each of them essentially as verbal confession (ikrar), 
sometimes linking this with intimate adherence, or 
at other times, following the Murdji?is, with know- 
ledge of the heart, or both of these. The Hanafi- 
MAturidi texts of the Fikh Akbar I (doubtless 2nd/8th 
century) and of the Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa (3rd/gth 
century) ignore the question. Towards the end of the 
4th/1oth century, however, the Fikh Akbar II was to 
draw an at least nominal distinction. It was to state 
(a. 18) that current language distinguishes between 
imdn and islam, and that islam is defined as “total 
surrender (taslim) and total obedience (inkiyad) to 
the divine commandments”. The text adds: “‘there is 
no faith whatever without islam, and islam could not 
exist without faith; the one and the other are like 
the outside and the inside ['back and belly", in 





the literal translation of A. J. Wensinck]; and 
religion (din) is a name which covers both of them, 
and all the commandments of the Law’. Here then 
iman is as it were the inner, hidden reality of islam, 
from which it could not be separated. 

c). In its definition of faith, the Hanbali line in- 
sists upon affirmation by the tongue (kaw!) and by 
deeds (a‘mal), either with or without the addition, 
according to the texts, of adherence of the heart 
(tasdik). So much so that al-Barbahari (d. 329/941) 
was to say, according to the Tabakát al-Handbila: 
"We cannot testify to the reality of the faith in a man 
so long as he does not carry out the totality of the 
laws of islam” (quoted by H. Laoust, La profession 
de fot d’Ibn Bafta, Damascus 1958, 82, n. I). Islam 
in the sense of observance becomes the guarantee of 
faith. The Hanbalis however were to remain faithful 
to the text of the Musnad cited above, and to the 
‘Akida VI of Ibn Hanbal, who affirms the distinction 
between islåm and îmān. Accordingly, in the 4th/xoth 
century, Ibn Batta returns to the Kur?áàn, XLIX, 14 
and affirms: ‘‘The term islam does not have the same 
meaning as the term iman. Islam is a word which 
denotes the community of religion (milla), and iman 
is a word which ¢xpresses an adherence of faith 
{tasdik)” (from the translation of H. Laoust, op. cit., 
50/82). The choice of milla, and not din, in this text 
is characteristic: islàm is "religion", no longer solely 
in the sense of a debt due to God, but in the sense 
of a “religious community" attached and connected 
to a prophet (cf. below). Thus, in the 4th/roth century, 
we find the use of islam to denote the Muslim religion 
as an organized and differentiated religion. A century 
later, Ibn *Akil in the same way was to make islam 
obedience to the commandments of God. But he who 
commits a great transgression ''does not lose his 
status of mu min to become merely Muslim, for 
tslam forms part of imdn’’ (G. Makdisi Ibn ‘Agil et 
la résurgence de VIslam traditionaliste au XI® siécle, 
Damascus 1963, 527). 

d). The Ash‘aris and the Shafi‘i jusrists also made 
a distinction between islam and imdn. After defining 
faith as words and deeds, and then by its content 
according to the "'hadith of Gabriel", al-Ash*ari, in 
the^credo of the Makàlát al-Islámiyyin (ed. *Abd al- 
Hamid, Cairo n.d., i, 322, identifies islam with the two 
constituent parts of the shahdda, in other words with 
the verbal testimony which grants admission to the 
Community of the Prophet, and concludes: “slam is 
different from imán'". The credo of the Ibána (ed. 
Cairo 1348, 10), without defining islém, states that 
it is “wider than faith" and specifies '*that all islà» 
is not faith". If we compare these views with the 
text of the Luma‘ which above all regards faith as 
inner adherence (huwa fagdik bi-llàh; cf. R. J. 
McCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash‘ari, Beirut 1953, 
75/104), we understand that the later Ash‘aris were 
able to claim that islam, the observance of the pre- 
scriptions ordained by the Law, and above all the 
explicit profession of the shahdda, can be "'practised" 
without faith, and that faith (inner fasdik) can exist 
without islam (here contradicting the Hanbali line, 
for whom every believer is a Muslim). But islam 
without faith is the way of hypocrites (mundfikun), 
consigned to God’s chastisement; faith without islam 
need not be culpable, in the event of some invincible 
external obstacle; it would become so if the testimony 
to islam was not given through cowardice, weakness 
or half-heartedness. It would then be a fault not of 
unbelief (kufr) but of grave prevarication (fisk).— 
When he summarizes the Sháfi'i theses (which he 
contrasts with the identification inade by the Hanafis), 
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al- Djurdjàni says that '*isldos is the verbal profession 
of faith without the agreement of the heart, while 
faith is the agreement of the heart and the tongue" 
(Ta'rifài, ed. Flügel, Leipzig 1845, 23).—This 
thesis was later to be generally accepted. 

Whatever definition of faith might be proposed, 
it remains true however, for the Hanbalis and the 
Ash‘aris alike, that iman and islam, without becoming 
identical, imply one another. Jslam, says H. Laoust 
in summarizing the philosophy of Ibn Taymiyya (Con- 
tribution à une étude de la méthodologie canonique 
de (...) Ibn Taimiya, Cairo 1939, 74, n. 3), is the 
"external and so to speak social application of the 
Law", and imán in the “‘interiorization of islàm". 
(Thus once again, despite the difference of the con- 
ceptions involved, we come across ''the outside" and 
"the inside”, zahr and bajn, of the Fikh Akbar II). 
—An outline of the most usual teaching is provided 
in the 19th century by the Ash‘ari al-Bādjūri (Håshiya 

. *alà Djawharat al-tawhid, ed. Cairo 1352[1934, 
28-9), who says: ‘Iman and islam are different in 
their significance but not in truth, that is to say in 
the subjects (who profess them) . . . But itis a question 
here of faith which assures salvation, and of islam 
also, otherwise there would be no reciprocal con- 
nection”. The same nuances occur in the zoth century, 
for example in the Hayåt Muhammad of Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal (Cairo 1358/1939, 506).—It should be 
noted finally that only certain Ash‘aris and Shaf‘is 
applied the term mu?min, but not Muslim, to the man 
who has faith in his heart and who dies without having 
been able to profess islam. In general, it was con- 
sidered preferable tocall him Muslim, not before inen 
but in the eyes of God. 

4. — The “world of islàám".— In this way, 
therefore, islam is ‘to give oneself unconditionally 
to God” (G, Makdisi, op. ctt., 324); so much so that, 
as the Hanbalis were to take pleasure in saying, ‘‘the 
religion of all the prophets is islém'’. Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus are true muslimün. But it is the 
“seal of the prophecy", manifested in the Kur?àn, 
which was to “perfect the religion”. According to the 
first part of a much quoted hadith, ‘the best of all 
things is islém; the foundation of islam is the ritual 
prayer" and, with the salaát, all the other obligations 
(Sibadát) prescribed by the Law. Now, it is the ob- 
servance of the Law, its "external and so to speak 
social application” (H. Laoust), which is the binding 
force of the Cominunity of the Prophet. And so 
wherever the kur’dnic prescriptions are observed 
cominunally, there islam will be; such will be ‘the 
lands of islam (bildd al-islam), ‘‘the world, the house, 
of isiám" (dàr al-islám). 

Such expressions are traditional. It was in this 
way that, at the beginning of the 5th/xxth century, 
al-Mawardi examined the various categories into 
which the bilad al-islam are divided (al-Ahkdm al-sul- 
fániyya, beginning of chap. xiv, ed. Cairo. n.d., 
151 ff.). The implication remains that islam, practised 
in this way, is the testimony, rendered socially, to 
faith in the One God and to free adherence to the 
prophetic mission of Mubammad. The Hanafi Sibt Ibn 
al-Djawzi (d. 654/1256) in his Mir?át al-zamàán inen- 
tioned the ''purchased" conversions of Jews and 
Christians, which the Ash‘aris sought to make in 
Baghdad in the 5th/11th century, and he repeats the 
protests of the supporters of the sharif Abi Dja‘far, a 
Hanbali: ''This is the islam of gifts, not the islam of 
conviction” (quoted by G. Makdisi, op. cit., 356). Abū 
Hamid al-Ghazali was similarly to question the degree 
of validity of a forced conversion to islam. 

“There is no compulsion in religion" (Kur?àn, II, 


256), aud “religion, in the eyes of God, is in truth is- 
lām” (III, 19). Even in the writings of those who dis- 
tinguish most sharply between iman and islam, at no 
time will this reference to inner conviction be found 
absent. But the point of first importance, for the 
jurist who is studying and formulating the statutes 
and laws of the bild al-islam, is not so much the 
degree of invidual interiorization of the mukábal of 
reciprocal relationship tslam-iman, as the communal 
observance of those prescriptions which make islam, 
those sha‘a@ir al-islam “the blazon of Islam” (L. 
Massignon), which are symbolized by the banners of 
the imams, the guides of the Community. 

This is so true that a synonym of dar al-iskim 
was to be ddr al-‘adl ‘‘the world of justice’, in which 
“the rights of God and of men’, ordained by the 
Kur?àn are observed and protected. On the other hand 
there was to be the dár ai-kufr "world of unbelief", 
which is the dar al-harb "world of war”. The jurists 
analyse the circumstances in which it can becorne 
“obligatory” to abandon the dār al-kufr in order to 
enter the dar al-islam or at least the dar al-sulh, which 
has concluded a treaty of “reconciliation” with the där 
al-islam.—Anyone who describes himself as a 
Muslin means to affirm thereby not so much his care 
for the practice and personal observances (although 
certainly not neglecting such inatters) as for adherence 
to a Community of those who acknowledge the Kur’an 
and Muhammad. It is here perhaps, far more than 
in any “sacral” conception of the political organiza- 
tion, that this specific spiritual-temporal fusion of the 
Muslim City has its root. 

5. — From islam to Islam.— In European 
languages, it has become custcmary to speak of Islam 
to denote the whole body of Muslim peoples, countries, 
and states, in their socio-cultural or political as well as 
in their religious sphere. And it is in a similar sense 
that modern Arabic often uses al-tslam. What con- 
nection does this very general meaning retain or not 
retain with the etymological significance of the word, 
and its evocation of "surrender to God"? 

This question, an important one if we wish to avoid 
misconceptions and misunderstandings, has been 
discussed recently in a well-documented and apposite 
manner by Professor Wilfred Cantwell Smith in The 
Meaning and End of Religion (New York 1964, chap. 
iv “The special case of Islam"', 75-108). As the author 
indicates, it is only recently (19th-zoth centuries) 
that Islam has incontestably become the chosen term 
to signify both a religion and a politico-social area 
(fortunately replacing ‘“Mohammedanism”’ ''Islam- 
ism" and other such terms). Religious and cultural 
history thereby adopts the very name by which the 
bilàd al-islám designate themselves, as with a title of 
honour. And it is merely since the beginning of the 
19th century, probably under the influence of West- 
ern ideas, that writers in Arabic have employed it in 
an equivalent way. 

W. Cantwell Smith emphasises, by reference to 
Brockelmann's Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 
that this term ssim, though comparatively rare in 
the Kur?àn, with the passage of time appears more 
and more frequently in the titles of works in Arabic. 
In the classical period (the Western Middle Ages) it 
was already used more commonly than :mán, and 
often in correlation with nizám, system, organization ; 
in the 19th century, the relative figures for imán and 
islam are 7% and 93% respectively. It is this that 
Prof. Cantwell Smith calls **reification in Islam". The 
emphasis thus appears to be placed on Islam as the 
organization and self-defence of the Community 
which is its expression, and much less on the inner 
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personal values which the etymology of the word | tinction between imdan and islam is repeated and 


connotes. It appears however that our present brief 
examination of the use of isiám according to Muslim 
formulations and usage itself may suggests a few re- 
marks here, which do not invalidate, but which limit 
and qualify the slightly different perspective of Prof. 
Cantwell Smith. 

a). If it strue that islam signifies primarily 
the action and state of the man who surrenders him- 
self totally (to God), nevertheless it would be er- 
rcneous to regard it, in this etymological sense, as a 
kind of synonym for iawakkul bi-llàh, the (inter- 
iorized) ''abandoning" of oneself entirely into 
the hands of God. As the Kur?àn understands the 
word, islám is indeed, as the Fikh Akbar II says, a 
surrender (taslim) to the divine Will as expressed by 
the kur?ánic teaching, and an obedience (inkiyád) to 
His commandments; and, by this very means, ad- 
mission to the Community, ‘‘the best to have arisen 
among men" (Kur?àn, III, iio). Quite soon, ad- 
mission to the Community was to be the aspect pre- 
ferred. If the requisite inner attitude does not corres- 
pond to it, there is some grave individual failing 
(fisk), there is no abandonment of islam. 

b). Prof. Cantwell Smith observes that, in the 
classical age, the diversity of religious beliefs was 
to express itself by milal rather than by adydan. But 
we have already noted that the Hanbali Ibn Batta, in 
the 4th century, defined ts/am as a milla, hence a com- 
munity, the Community of Muhammad. The difference 
between dinand milla, al- Djurdjani said (Ta‘rifat, iii), 
is that ‘‘din relates to God, and milla to the Prophet’. 

c). The Kur?àn however defines islam as religion, 
din (III, 19; V, 3); but not as a religion, Prof. Cant- 
well Smith justly notes. The plural of din, adyán, 
he further notes, does not occur in the Kur?án. But 
if the religion, al-din, which renders to God that 
which is due to Him, is indeed islam, it is, through 
that very fact, millat ql-nabi and ummat al-nabi. For 
the Muslim, Islam is not one religion among others, it 
is the religion, and the other religions (al-adydn) are 
such only in so far as they participate in Islam. Each 
prophet sent from God has his mila; but the din is 
unique, accomplished by surrender to God and obe- 
dience—the very definition of islam— already lived 
by the prophets that preceded it, and expressed ac- 
cordingly to all its needs by the ‘‘seal” of the revela- 
tion, the Kur?an. 

We do not think that these various connotations 
are absent from the Muslim works of the contempor- 
ary period. To take one example only, we find them in 
the Risdlat al-tawhid of Mubammad ‘Abduh. “The 
religion of Islam, or Islam”, says ‘Abduh, “is the 
religion brought by Muhammad” (Cairo 1353, 152). 
And the whole final section of the Risãla constantly 
speaks in this sense of Islam, its principles, its 
spirit and its extension in the world (ibid., 152-206, 
French trans., Paris 1925, 104-40). As soon as the 
ummat al-nabi began to expand in space and time in 
the face of other religious communities, what Prof. 
Cantwell Smith calls “reification” was found to be 
inscribed in the original fundamental data. His- 
torical realities on the one hand, and the progress 
of the phenomenology of religions on the other, have 
not ceased to confront Muslim thought with this two- 
fold fact: the existence of non-Muslim religions, 
established in their faith and their ritual observances, 
and, moreover, the uncertain faith and the failure 
to “practise” by certain men who none the less 
continue to invoke the help of the umma. Hence the 
anxiety to defend Islam asa religion and a community, 
while nevertheless the old Hanball and Ash‘arf dis- 


emphasized. 

But this distinction, however generally admitted 
it may be, is in no way intended to justify the pro- 
clamation of islam by one who denies iman or who 
even does not bother to appreciate the true values 
of faith. Those who are Muslims simply through 
having heard the call of Islam, or because they were 
born of Muslim parents, but who do not have faith 
in their hearts, then, according to what Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal more or less says (loc. cit.), their 
islam is feeble and sickly. Only those who seek for 
a sincere faith (iman sddik) hear the call to Islam 
with regard to God alone. 

At the present time there are three meanings of 
the word islam says Prof. Cantwell Smith (op. cit., 
107): 1) the immediate existential meaning of personal 
surrender of oneself entirely to God; 2) the empirical 
reality of the “world of Islam”, as it exists socio- 
logically; 3) the ideal Muslim community—“a con- 
crete historical ideal” we would gladly say—as it 
must tend towards its realization. These three 
meanings in fact remain closely bound together in 
Muslim thought, today as in the past, and no study of 
Islam, no analysis of the Muslim Community or of the 
world of Islam should separate them. 


Bibliography: in the article. (L. GARDET) 


iii—DIFFUSION OF ISLAM 


In our present state of knowledge, the diffusion 
of Islam can only be studied in broad outline. In the 
first place, with regard to numbers, we often have 
to be content with approximations; nor should it be 
forgotten that, with the world population increasing 
at an accelerated pace, even the most accurate sta- 
tistics prove to be out of date within a few years. 
Moreover it sometimes happens that in certain coun- 
tries Muslims and non-Muslims adopt different sets 
of figures, particularly when these figures serve as 
the basis for political claims or considerations of 
honour. In the second place, such figures do not re- 
flect the qualitative aspect of this diffusion. It is 
possible for conversions on a massive scale to be 
produced within the space of a few years (as in the 
case of the Galla tribes in Ethiopia, to the west of 
Harar, in about 1930-50). But it must not be for- 
gotten that, for these conversions, the way had some- 
times been prepared over a long period, by a whole 
process of maturing and by favourable circumstances 
which, in themselves, cannot be statistically expressed. 

A. — General Survey. The diffusion of Islam 
has been the consequence of a certain number of 
factors which are more or less easily discernable; 
over and above the particular attraction this religious 
movement has exerted upon men, the personality of 
its first leaders and the economic circumstances of 
Arabia at the time, among other things, there is a 
further point which requires to be examined—the 
part played by wars. Even if, in the vast majority 
of cases, the conquered remained free not to change 
their religion, the introduction by force of arms of 
a Muslim régime which took upon itself the adminis- 
tration of their country represented the first stage 
of a process which was bound to end in their gradual 
conversion. 

The conquest itself was not brought about suddenly. 
It was often achieved in waves, with ebb and flow, 
but it was governed by a tide which, save in Europe, 
proved to be rising ever higher. Thus Damascus, 
reached as early as 13/634 by reconnaissance units, 
was attacked and conquered much later; recaptured 
by the Byzantines, it finally fell into the Arabs’ hands 
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in 636. Similarly Tunisia, where a first raid in 26/ 
647 was followed by a respite of more than twenty 
years before the final conquest and the founding of 
KXayrawan (50/670). So too Transoxiana to which, 
after an initial invasion in 52-4/672-4, the Arabs re- 
turned at the beginning of the following century; or 
Chinese Turkestàn, reached in 93/713, and to which 
they returned in 133/751. Kàbül in Afghànistàn was 
reached by the end of the 1st/7th century, without 
being occupied, and two centuries were to pass be- 
fore the Muslims came back in strength to stay. 
Muslim warfare had been a war of movement, a war 
of wide spaces, steppes or deserts. 

The first period of expansion extends from the 
death of Muhaminad to the end of the Umayyad 
caliphate of Damascus. One century was enough for 
the Muslims to achieve an extraordinary epic feat. 
‘The dynamism of the new community combined with 
favourable circumstances to allow their success. The 
weakness of the Persians and the Dyzantines after 
decades of war between them, their exhaustion, which 
caused them to underestimate the newcomers’ 
strength, the internal conditions within the Roman 
empire of Byzantium which was then in difficulties, 
with its territory being engulfed by the barbarian in- 
vasions, the resentment of the various peoples ruled 
by Byzantium, the divisions among the Christians, all 
these considerations worked in favour of the Muslims. 
But the new fact, as compared with the multiple bar- 
barian invasions of the time, is that the barbarians 
were assimilated by the countries they conquered, 
whereas Islam on the contrary imposed itself upon 
the old civilizations. The most remarkable point 
about the diffusion of Islam is not so much the fact of 
the conquests as that of their permanence. When 
Islam became the religion of a territory, it never 
thereafter ceased to be so, except in Europe (and 
even then under armed pressure), and except in the 
centre and south of India, where inany of the Hindu 
sultanates were revived after the first Muslim con- 
quests. 

In this way, we can trace the conquests of Syria- 
Palestine (13/634-19/640), Egypt 18/639-22/642), the 
Maghrib (49/699-85/705), Spain and Narbonnese Gaul 
92/711-85/705), and, in the east, of ‘Irak (15/636- 
20/641), Armenia and then Iran (21/642), as far as 
Transoxiana and Chinese Turkestàn. The river Indus 
was reached in g1-4/710-3, but these advanced posi- 
tions were afterwards abandoned. 

In the direction of Byzantium, which was besieged 
without success, the Muslim advance was blocked 
in Asia Minor where a state of flux for long prevailed. 

In East Africa, colonies of Muslim merchants 
are recorded at a very early date at trading depots 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

Under the ‘Abbisids, these conquests were rounded 
off with the capture of Mediterranean islands such 
as the Balearics and Sicily. But, most important, 
Muslim culture was gradually taking shape, increasing 
the spread of Islam, and the populations, while left 
free to retain their faith, little by little adhered to 
the new religion, the religion of the ruling class and 
of the new society. In Spain, however, Islam was 
confronted by the Reconquest, which started early 
and eventually culminated in the fall.of Granada in 
1492. 

Everywhere else, however, expansion continued, 
sometimes by force of arms, sometimes by peaceful 
proselytism. Towards the year 1000, the first stage 
in the conquest of India began: finally the whole 
Ganges valley was conquered in about 488/1192- 
606/1209. Various raids during the 8th/r4th century 
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succeeded in bringing almost the whole peninsula 
under the domination of the Muslims. They were how- 
ever obliged to withdraw from many regions, especial- 
ly in the centre and south. Islam came to Indonesia by 
way of a Muslim centre situated in the north-west of 
Sumatra, at the end of the 7th/13th century; in the 
8th/i4th century, Java was governed by Muslim 
rulers. 

In sub-Saharan West Africa, it was shortly after 
the year 1000 that Islam was established. There is 
mention of a Muslim prince at tlie head of the Sonrais 
at Gao on the Niger as early as 400/1009-10. Islamic 
rulers are fouud at Kanein (north of Lake Chad) in 
about 473/1081-90/1097. Little by little, Muslim king- 
dorns appeared (in particular Mali, in the 7th/13th 
century); but their Islam was still a religion of the 
court of the warlike or literate aristocracies, which 
had no contact with the masses. It was later, with 
the military activities (especially of the Fulanis) and 
the activities of the brotherhoods that the islamiza- 
tion of the masses was brought about, during the 
18th and 19th centuries. Under colonial rule the pro- 
cess of conversion was extended still further. 

In East Africa, Islam began to spread from Zayla* 
(a port situated opposite Aden) a centre of islamiza- 
tion even in the 6th/12th century. Climbing up to as- 
sail the high Ethiopian plateaux, where they never 
succeeded in gaining a real foothold, the Musliins 
established themselves firmly in the less elevated 
regions to the east and south (especially in Harar). 

In the Nile valley, the Christian kingdoms of Nubia 
held out until the 8th/gth-r4th/r6th centuries, when 
they disappeared. The islamization of Nilotic Sudan 
was followed by that of the minor kingdoms situated 
between the Nile and Chad. In the 18th century, Islam 
came to predominance to the south of the Sahara, 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, except only in the 
Ethiopian Highlands. 

Along the Gulf of Guinea, the impenetrable equator- 
ial forest—-even when not infested with tsetse flies— 
for a long time halted the shepherds who were the 
Muslim conquerors of the territory. But with the 
modern age the situation has changed. With the con- 
version of a section of the Yorubas (near Lagos) and 
penctration into other tribes hitherto reputed to be 
impossible to convert, with the inovements of popu- 
lations characteristic of countries today, this forest 
no longer forms a boundary, and many Muslims in- 
teriningle with the inhabitants of the coastal towns. 

The commercial centres on the African coast of 
the Indian Ocean, which remained isolated in their 
world of business transactions, gradually becaine 
stronger (especially in the 4th/roth century). But it 
was in the 1gth and 20th centuries that they became 
centres of islamization; the suppression of slavery 
and the opening of the hinterland had swept away the 
barriers that confined them to their trading-ports. 
Consequently there has been a considerable, though 
recent, advance by Islam in these zones during the 
last half-century (Kenya, Tanzania and even to the 
eastern Congo). 

In all these conquered lands in Asia or Africa, 
or in all the sultanates ruled by Musliins, a special 
world was created, the Muslim world, where life, 
art and thought were marked by Islam, even though 
many traces of the past still survived. The simple 
imposition of a foreign political framework was very 
quickly followed by the adoption inwardly of Muslin: 
values. 

Finally, to conclude this general survey, it should 
be noted that the attack launched by the Ottoman 
Turks finallv, in 1453, swept away the barrier of 
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Constantinople. Europe was invaded as far as Vienna 
which was twice besieged, in 1529 and 1683, though 
without success. The ebb then followed, particularly 
in the 19th century and at the start of the zoth. 

B.— Present characteristics. If we at- 
tempt to trace on a modern map the distribution of 
Muslims throughout the world, it becomes apparent 
that Islam is a religion which is almost confined to 
Asia and Africa. The only exceptions to this rule 
are some millions of Muslims in Turkey in Europe 
and in the Balkans, migrant and transient workers 
in western Europe, and immigrants in North and 
South America. 

In the countries where Christian minorities remain, 
as well as in pagan countries, Islam is making pro- 
gress, above all because, in order to be truly in- 
tegrated into Muslim society, it is necessary to be 
a Muslim. Since this integration alone permits cer- 
tain marriages, the proportion of the conversions to 
Islam undertaken on the occasion of marriages is 
very high. This integration also facilitates the finding 
of employment and advancement to higher posts. In 
certain countries, questions of social castes some- 
times enter, since conversions take place particularly 
in certain strata of the population. But however that 
may be, in view of the simplicity of the Muslim 
dogma which places man face to face with God the 
Creator and Providence, and in view too of the aspect 
of fraternity which Islam presents to the newcomer 
{especially when he is received into a brotherhood), 
man’s fundamental religious sense is satisfied. Thus 
the step to be taken does not deter anyone who is 
no longer greatly attached to his old religion. 

Tolerance for ancient customs has also played a 
part in many countries, since Islam requires merely 
a profession of faith for a convert to be able to enter 
the community. Then, little by little, islamization 
has been effected in depth. Moreover, Muslim society, 
which gave the new member the satisfaction of be- 
longing to a vast community covering the entire world, 
with its own military, cultural, religious and political 
renown, has always exerted effective control over 
him. While leaving those who served it very free, 
from the moment they made their profession of faith, 
it has always been at pains to protect its members 
from any possible proselytism and, above all, to 
prevent them from leaving Islam once they have 
adopted it. Until recently, the apostate was put to 
death; even now, proselytism is still strongly disap- 
proved, and the man who deserts Islam cuts himself 
off from his own people, save in exceptional cases, 
even though modern jurists no longer authorize the 
death penalty for apostasy. 

Paradoxically, among the features which have fa- 
voured the expansion of Islam during these last de- 
cades must be included colonial occupation. In many 
cases the occupying powers relied on Muslim elements 
possessing a higher degree of civilization than the 
pagans, in the countries where these still survived. 
Alternatively, it placed without discrimination under 
the same legal system inspired by Islam, both Mus- 
lims and those who were neither Muslim nor Christian. 
In the same way, by destroying the tribal framework 
of African paganism, colonialism created the great 
numbers of rootless people who have found in Islam 
a justification for social existence. All the more 
since Islam has presented itself as a native religion, 
not as a colonial importation, while the difference 
in the standard of living, so obvious in the case of 
Christians newly arrived from Europe, did not arise 
between Muslims and pagans, who all sprang from 
the same soil. Peace too has assisted the movement 


of preachers or merchants belonging to brotherhoods. 

In Black Africa, the kur'ànic schools have been 
centres of Muslim expansion, both through the scope 
they have given for zeal to have effect, and also 
through the number of future propagators of Islam 
who have been formed there. The poverty of the 
material equipment in the great majority of these 
establishments, like that of the curricula, must not be 
misinterpreted. Thanks to these, the values which the 
children there have learnt to respect, above all the 
sense of dedication and pride in belonging to the 
Muslim community, have profoundly marked whole 
regions. The story of David and Goliath is repeated 
in these schools in the triumph of poor resources. 
At the present time, incidentally, in many Muslim 
countries the official school has replaced the kur?ànic 
school. 

The conditions affecting the expansion of Islam are 
extremely variable, according to the countries con- 
cerned, and we should not make any attempt to sys- 
tematize them. There are large organizations working 
through pamphlets (like the Ahmadiyya in Pakistan); 
there is the sending out of teachers and preachers; 
there is a whole system of instruction by radio. But 
the Muslim missionary apparatus is infinitely less 
cumbrous than that of the Christians. It is the natives 
of the country concerned who open schools, after 
having been sometimes (though not always) educated 
at centres abroad. It is the Muslims themselves, es- 
pecially the merchants, who bear the chief respon- 
sibility for the missions. Finally, the brotherhoods 
have played a very great part in this movement. But 
whatever the differences, it is striking to observe 
wherever Islam is established, the same pride in the 
community, with as a consequence a certain number 
of common basic attitudes, affecting the manner of 
life and thought. This pride and its consequences, 
by favouring a certain impermeability to foreign in- 
fluences, have been powerful weapons in resistance 
to colonialism. 

For some thirty years, the Muslim world has 
been evolving very rapidly. Universities have- been 
founded [see pyAmi‘a). The instability of the world 
economy has made itself felt everywhere. Travels 
and contacts have multiplied. Socialism has changed 
the face of many societies. But, above all, Islam 
has adopted modern methods of communication— 
pamphlets, radio, relevision, etc. The number of 
people who listen on their transistors to sermons in 
Ramadan is now vast. 

C. — Statistical outline. Basing themselves 
on the figures for world population valid in about 
1960, some good authors privately estimated that 
there might be 435 million Muslims in the world. At 
the present time, with the increase in population, they 
now exceed 500 millions. 

The figures which follow will indicate a total based, 
upon the statistics for the populations of individual 
countries (in 1966), as ccntained in the UNESCO 
Statistical Yearbook (1967). After that, the article 
will provide details, so far as it is possible to do 
so, of the proportion of Muslims within the different 
countries, Figures given without further details sig- 
nify the number in terms of thousands. 
1.—Arrica (perhaps 130 million Muslims out of 318 
million inhabitants). 

a) Arabic speaking Africa (perhaps 70 million Muslims) 
— Morocco 13,451 (Muslims only) 

— Mauritania 1,070 

— Algeria 12,102 (total population) 

— Tunisia 4,458 (id.) 

— Libya 1,676 (id.) 
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— E.A.R. (Egypt) 30,083, two million of whom are 

Christian 
— Sudan (Khartoum) 13.940, 70% 

Muslim 
b) Africa south of the Sahara, excluding the Sudan 
(perhaps 60 million Muslims) 

— Somalia 2,580, of whom 99% are Muslim 
— Nigeria 58,600 (?), of whom 43% are Muslim 
— Ethiopia 23,000 (?), of whom 40 to 50% are 

Muslim 
— Senegal 3,490, of whom 75% are Muslim 
— Niger 3,433, of whom 72% are Muslim 
— Mali 4,654, of whom 65% are Muslim 
— Guinea 3,608, of whom 62% are Muslim 
— Chad 3,361, of whom 55% are Muslim 
— Upper Volta 4,955, of whom 26% are Muslim 
— Tanzania 10,717, of whom 23% are Muslim 
— Ghana 7,945, of whom 20% are Muslim 
— Cameroon 5,350, of whom 20% are Muslim 
— Kenya 9,643, of whom 10% are Muslim 

Smaller numbers of Muslims are found in the 

following countries, in which they represent respect- 
ively the proportion of the population as indicated: 
— Sierra Leone 33%, Gambia 73%, Portuguese 
Guinea 26%, Ivory Coast 25%, Dahomey 15%, 
Liberia 15%, Mozambique 11%, Malawi 7%, 
Botswana 5%, Togo 5%. Elsewhere the proportion 
is still smaller. 
N.B. A better knowledge of the countries to the south 
of the Sahara made it possible, in about 1945, to 
assert the existence of numerous isolated pagan com- 
munities in regions thought to be wholly islamized 
(certain zones of Chad, North Cameroon, North Niger- 
ia). Since then, a movement has been started among 
these pagans for conversion to Islam; in north-west- 
ern Nigeria, this was vigorously supported by the 
political authorities, in the years preceding the dis- 
turbances of 1965. 

For Nigeria, the reader will note a very clearly 
marked break in the rate of growth of population. 
As, until 1952, this was following a regular increasing 
curve, the figures given since that date correspond 
with an acceleration which requires to be explained 
before it can be accepted, 

For Ethiopia, to which Eritrea has since been 
added, the Annuaire du Monde Musulman, 1954, ac- 
cepts only half the figure officially given (cf. p. 389). 
2.—Asia (perhaps 390 million Muslims out of 1,868 
million inhabitants) 

a) Arab countries of Asia (perhaps 29 million Mus- 
lims), the principal centres being: 

— Saudi Arabia 6,870 

— Yemen 5,000 

— Irak 8,338, of whom 95% are Muslim 

— Syria 5,450, of whom 88% are Muslim 

— Lebanon 2,460, of whom 5094 are Muslim 

— Jordan 2.040, of whom 92% are Muslim 

b) Islam in the USSR, 30 million (?) Muslims 

c) Islam in the Middle East (perhaps 72 million 
Muslims), in 

— Turkey 31,880, of whom 99% are Muslim 

— Iran 25,781, of whom 98% are Muslim 

— Afghanistan 15,960 (almost all Muslim). 

d) Islam in Pakistan, India, Ceylon and Burma (per- 
haps 145 million Muslims), the twó major groups 
being 

— Pakistan 105,044, of whom 86% are Muslim 

— India 498,680, of whom perhaps 11% are Muslim 
e) Islam in China, 15 million (?) Muslims 

f) Islam in South East Asia (perhaps 100 million Mus- 
lims), chiefly located in 

— Indonesia 107,000, of whom 87% are Muslim 


of whom are 
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— Malaysia and Singapore 10,212, of whom 44% are 

Muslim 
— Philippines 33,477, of whom 5% are Muslim. 

3.— EUROPE. 

A little less than 5 million Muslims in the Balkans, 
to whom must be added the Muslim workers in west- 
ern Europe, so far as they have not been included 
in the figures for their respective countries of origin. 

To conclude this survey, the figure of 525 million 
Muslims might be suggested for the year 1966, a 
year during which the total world population has been 
estimated at 3,356 million inhabitants. The Muslims 
would represent about one-sixth of all human beings, 
or slightly less. 

Bibliography: Since the list of books con- 
cerning this subject is too long to be given in full, 
the reader is referred to the bibliographies re- 
lating to the different countries dealt with above. 
A general survey of the expansion of Islam will 
be found in some historical atlases, such as the 
Historical Atlas of the Muslim Peoples, Djambatan- 
Amsterdam 1957. See also: L. Massignon, Annu- 
aire du Monde Musulman, Paris 1955; U.N.E.S. 
C.O., Statistical Yearbook, 1967 (giving the figures 
for 1966). Some statistics are published by a 
number of countries: Religion in the Middle East, 
ii, London 1969; Bilan du Monde 1960, Encyclo- 
pédie du Monde Chrétien, ed. Casterman, ii, 1964; 
Jj. Ducruet and M. Martin, Statistiques Chrétien- 
nes d'Egypte, in Travaux et Jours, Beirut no. 24 
(July-Sept. 1967), 65-75. 

(J. Jomier) 

ISLAM, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS of [see MAWSÜ*A]. 

ISLAMABAD, the name given by the emperor 
Awrangzib [g.v.] to several towns in India, 
for reasons not precisely known. All these towns 
were already included in the Mughal territories and 
were not freshly conquered from the Hindus to provide 
an excuse for their rechristening. Of these Cittagong 
[g-v.], now in E. Pakistan, at the head of the Bay 
of Bengal, is still known occasionally in religious 
circles as Islamabad, the official name remaining the 
original Cittagong. Mathura, on the river Yamuna, 
known for its numerous temples and Hindu shrines, 
was given the name Islamabad after a serious in- 
surrection by Gokalà Djàf, a leading zamindar of the 
area, had been suppressed by the imperial forces under 
Hasan ‘Ali Khan, in 1080/1669-70. The name never 
became popular and the town continued to be known 
as Mathura, although coins of gold, silver and copper 
were struck there with the mint name of Islamabad 
from the time of Awrangzib till the reign of Shah 
‘Alam II (reg. 1173/1759-1221/1806). Amantnag in the 
Kashmir valley, situated at 33° 44’ N. and 75° 12’ E. 
about a mile from the Nilab (Jhelum), also received 
the name Islàmàbad and is still known to the Muslims 
of the area by this name. Known for its shawls, spas 
and springs, it is not known when this new name was 
given to Anantnag or why. The fort of Cakana, near 
Poona, one of the strongholds of Sivadji, the Mahratta 
chief, was named Islamab4d after it had been taken 
by Awrangzib's general Shà?ista Khàn in 1073/1662-3, 
after bitter fighting. 

Bibliography: Jadunath Sarkar, A skort 
history of Awrangzib*, Calcutta 1954, 152; Imperial 
gazeteer of India, Oxford 1908, xiii 371. 

(A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

ISLAMABAD, the new capital of Pakistan 
[g.v.], was set up in 1960 on the recommendation 
of a special commission, headed by General Yahya 
Khan, then (1971) president of Pakistan. Situated be- 
tween 33° 19’ and 33° 50’ N. and 72° 34’ and 72° 23’E., 
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some 8 miles from Rawalpindi, the general head- 
quarters of the Pakistan army, the site elected ‘‘an- 
swers all questions relating to climate, landscape, com- 
munication, defence...". Oif the road to Murree, 
à nearby hill station, and spreading over an area of 
351 sq. miles, consisting mostly of natural terraces, 
rising from 1700 to 2000 ft. above sea level, it is 
divided into 40 sectors, each ineasuring 800 acres, 
reserved for residential purposes. The climate is 
extreme, the temperature reaching 115? F in suminer 
and dropping down to 27° F in winter. Rainfall is 
plentiful, but the area around is mostly arid and the 
town depends on supplies of fruit and vegetables 
from the plains. Construction work, started in 1961 
under the Capital Development Authority, astatutory 
body, still continues and will take many more years to 
complete. Ín early 1970, 8,000 houses of various types 
had been constructed, accomodating more than 60,000 
people, mostly government officials and their families. 
Schools and colleges, markets and shopping centres, 
hospitals and dispensaries, post and telegraph offices, 
cinemas, hotels and restaurants, public parks and 
other civic amenities have been provided. The Islāmā- 
bad University, ıneant for advanced post-graduate 
studies in science and technology, has started function- 
ing. A grand inosque, designed by a Turkish architect, 
will be built at the foot of the Margalla hills, the 
‘backdrop of Islàinábàd, out of the funds provided by 
Saudi Arabia. The court-yard and the pyramidal 
sanctuary roofed by tilted flat slabs, supported on 
double beams, will acccmmodate 100,000 persons. 

The plan of the town is based ou the principle of 
"dynapolis", i.e., allowing for growth in scale and 
size. Practically all the government offices and min- 
istries, including diploinatic missions, are now housed 
in Islamabad. The president of Pakistan, however, 
still lives in Rawalpindi. 

A fast expanding town, the population is expected 
to reach the half million mark by 1980. Besides 
the President’s House and the National Assembly 
building, two major landmarks, provision has been 
made for setting up a national library, archaeological 
and war museums, national archives etc. Over a 
million trees have been planted all along the 125 miles 
of roads and boulevards to give colour to the land- 
scape. 

Bibliography: Pakistan Year Book 1969, Kara- 

chi 1969, 271, 274, 358, 361, 369, 371, 412, 464, 467, 

483; 20 Years of Pakistan—1947-67, Karachi 

1968, 534-35. (A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

ISLAM GIRAY, the nanie of three Khàns of 
the Crimea. 

IstAm GirAy I (938/1532) was the son of Mengli 
Girày [g.v.]. As the leader of the party wishing to 
follow an independent policy, he embarked on a 
struggle with his brother, the khan Sa‘adet Girày, the 
appointee of the Ottoman sultan, enjoying the sup- 
port of the Crimean tribal aristocracy, who wished to 
wage unrelenting war on the Russians. With this fol- 
lowing, in 933/1527 he ravaged the region of Ryazan 
and threatened Moscow. In 938/1532, Sa'àdet Girdy, 
assisted by the Ottoman governors of Kefe and Azak, 
brought him to battle but was defeated and fled to 
Istanbul (May). Islim Giray did not dare, however, 
to defy the sultan, and so consented to serve as kal- 
ghay [g.v.] to the new khan sent from Istanbul, Sahib 
Giray. As such, he made overtures of friendship to 
Moscow. Two months later he rebelled against the 
khán and withdrew into the steppe region of Or- Kapi. 
Defeated by Sahib Girdy, he asked for pardon and 
was allowed to settle at Or-aghzl. Soon afterwards 
he was killed in a raid by one of the mirzds, Baki Beg. 


lsLAM GiRÀY ll (992/1584-996/1588). Having lived 
as a hostage in Istabul under Siileyman I and Selim 
JI, he fell from favour upon the accession of Murad 
1II and withdrew to Konya, where he devoted himself 
to Mevlevi mysticism, but after the rebellion of 
Mehmed Girdy he was appointed khan, being escorted 
to the Criinea by an Ottoman squadron under the 
Kapudan Pasha. The mirzds acknowledged hiin as 
khan, and Mehined Girdy, while attempting to take 
refuge with the Nogays of the steppe, was taken and ex- 
ecuted (Dhu '1- Ka*da 992/end of 1584). But Mehmed's 
sou Sa‘adet Giráy, with his Nogay followers, defeated 
hin, and he took refuge, wounded, in Kefe. With 
Ottoman support he defeated his rival (battle of An- 
dal, 992/1584) and entered Baghéesaráy. A second 
uprising having failed, Sat àdet Girày finally fled to 
the Volga region. His brother Muràd, however, had 
gone to Moscow and returned, with Nogay and Cossack 
followers, planning to attack the Crimea. The Otto- 
man sultan warned the czar against intervening and 
preparations were made for a cainpaign against As- 
trakhan, where Murad’s force was gathered; but Mu- 
rad unexpectedly died. Thenceforward Islam Girày 
niade repeated raids into Russian territory (Krapivna 
taken, 995/1587). During Islam Girdy’s reign Otto- 
man suzerainty over the Crimea was strengthened, 
and the practice began of mentioning the sultan’s 
name before the khan’s in the khufba. He died in 
Safar 997/December 1588, and was buried by the 
Ulu Djàmi* at Akkermàn. 

IsLAM GiRÀY III (1054/1644-1064/1654), the eldest 
son of Selàmet Girày, was, as a young man, taken 
prisoner by the Poles during a raid. Released after 
seven years, he settled at Yanbolu. In 1045/1635 
Bahadir Giray made him falghay; and with this office 
he helped to preserve the khanante’s influence over 
the Mansir tribe. When, on the death of Bahadlr 
Giray, Mehmed Girdy was appointed khan, Is- 
làm Giráy lost the cffice of kalghay, and was ban- 
ished, first to Kal‘a-i Sultaniyye and then to Rhodes. 
Finally, thanks to the backing of Djindji Khodja, (see 
HUSAYN DJINDJI), he procured the kháànate in Rabi* 
Il 1054/June 1644. He applied himself first to re- 
storing control over the Circassians by eliminating 
Hakshumak, the beg of the Zhana. He came into con- 
flict with the wlugh-agha (i.e., vizier) Sefer Ghazi, 
who had helped procure his elevation to the khanate, 
and the mirzás, who wished to engage in a policy of 
raids into Russian and Polish territory. In the first 
trial of strength (Radjab 1055/August 1645) they were 
defeated, but not crushed; and in 1057/1647 they suc- 
ceeded in procuring Sefer Agha’s re-appointment as 
ulugh-agha. 

Successful raids made in 1055-6/1645-6 forced the 
czar to sign a treaty by which he undertook to send 
the annual ''tribute" of wwgh-khazine and bóleks and 
to put an end to Cossack raids on Azak and other 
Ottoman territory (text in V. Velyaminov-Zernov, 
Matériaux pour servir å l'histoire du Khanat de Cri- 
mée, St. Petersburg 1864, no. 104). A raid led by 
the beg of the Shirin tribe into Russian territory in 
1057/1647 was a failure, and there ensued a long period 
of peace between Russia and the Crimean Khànate. 

As for Poland, a critical situation arose when the 
Cossacks of Zaporozh under Boghdan Khmelnitsky 
rebelled against the King of Poland and sought Cri- 
1nean protection. In spite of protests from the Otto- 
man authorities, who wished to maintain the state 
of peace with Poland, Islim Girāy could not let this 
opportunity slip: he granted Khmelnitsky the rank of 
hetman and put at his disposal aiCrimean force of 
4000 men under the Ur-begi Tughay. 


These Cossack and Tatar troops won several vic- 
tories over the Poles in Rabi* IJ 1058/May 1648, and 
the mediation of the khàn enabled the Cossacks to 
conclude a very favourable treaty with the King of 
Poland (Treaty of Zborov, 1059/1649). Under pressure 
from the khàn, Lupul, the voyvoda of Boghdan (Mol- 
davia) concluded an alliance with Khmelnitsky (1060/ 
1650), and in the following year the Ottoman sultan 
took him overtly under his protection; but in that 
year Khmelnitsky and a Tatar ariny commanded in 
person by the khan were defeated by the Poles (there 
is no justification for attributing the defeat to treach- 
ery by the khan: Cambridge History of Poland, Cam- 
bridge 1950, 514). The Cossack-Tatar alliance was 
inaintained until the conclusion of peace between 
Poland and the khanate on 24 Muharram 1064/15 
December 1653: in 1064/1653 Khmelnitsky, while 
negotiating with the Ottoman sultan (who sent him a 
horsetail and standard, see Na‘ima, v. 278), was also 
seeking the protection of the czar. 

Islàm Girày died in Sha*bàn 1064/June 1654. 

Bibliography: See, for the dynasty in gen- 
eral, the bibliography to the article cirAy, and 
for details the articles Jsiám-Giray 1, II, III, in 
1A, fasc. 52, pp. 1104-8. (HaLiL ÍNaLciK) 
ISLAMBOL [see isTANBULJ. 

ISLAND [see pjazira]. 

ISLY, a river on the Algero-Moroccan borders, a 
sub-tributary on the left bak of the Tafna. Of little 
importance in itself, this river was the scene of sev- 
eral battles, since it constitutes an obstacle on the 
East-West route between Algeria and Morocco. 
Battles occurred here between the Marinids and the 
‘Abd al-WAdids in 648/1250 and 670/1271, and above 
all there was the battle between the French troopsun- 
der Marshal Bugeaud and the Moroccan troops com- 
manded by Mawlày Muhammad, the son of Sultan 
Mawlay ‘Abd al- Rahman. 

Bugeaud’s army consisted of some ten thousand men, 
the Moroccan army of about 30,000, more than two- 
thirds of whom were tribal cavalry. The vital part of 
the battle was fought during the morning of 14 August 
18440n the right bank of the river. The tactics and 
discipline of the French troops soon triumphed over 
the spirited but disorderly attacks of the Moroccan 
cavalry. The Moroccan camp fell almost entirely into 
the hands of the French. This victory earned for 
Bugeaud the title of Duke of Isly. 

Bibliography: In Arabic: al-Nasiri al-Salawi, 
Istiksa, ed. Cairo, iv, 196-8 (tr. in AM, x, 167- 
471). Eye-witness accounts: Léon Roche, Trente- 
deux ans à travers l'Islam, Paris 1885, ii, 396-407; 
Général du Barail, Mes souvenirs, Paris 1894, i, 
236-55; Marshal de Castellane, Campagnes d' Afrique, 
Paris 1898, 371-5. 

Studies: Ph. de Cossé-Brissac, Les rafporis de 
la France et du Maroc pendant la conquête de l'Al- 
gérie, Paris 1931; Ch. A. Julien, Histoire de I’ Al- 
gérie contemporaine, Paris 1964, i, 198-9. 

(R. LE TouRNEAU) 

ISM (a.), name. In Arabic-Islamic usage the full 
name of a person is usually made up of the fol- 
lowing elements: 1) kunya; 2) ism; 3) nasab); 4) nisba. 
A certain number of persons are also known by a 
nickname (lakab) or a pejorative sobriquet (nabaz) 
which, when the name is stated in full, comes after 
the nisba. From the end of the 3rd/gth century, the use 
of an honorific before or after the kun ya became more 
and more frequent with persons of some importance. 

1) The kenya [g.v., usually a name compound 
with Abg (“father of”) or Umm (“mother of”): Abu 
’l-Faqdl, Umm al-Hasan. 
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2) The ism, also called ‘alam, ism ‘alam, is the 
name properly speaking. It can be of several types: 
a) Ancient Arab names, mostly of pre-Islamic origin, 
and in the form of adjectives, elatives, substantives, 
participles or verbs of uncompleted action: e.g., (al-) 
Hasan, Abmad, Asad, Muhammad, Yazid. Some are 
normally used with the article (e.g., al-Namir), others 
sometimes with sometimes without (e.g., ‘Abbas/ al- 
‘Abbas), but the majority are without it. It is not 
always easy to know a priori whether they are diptotes 
or triptotes (e.g., ‘Umar and ‘Amr¥.); a proper 
name being by its nature definite, the tendency has 
always been to treat them as diptotes, and in present 
usage the case-ending itself tends to be suppressed. 
Furthermore, the usual indication of the feminine is 
not necessarily taken as such, and Tazid, for example, 
or Djariya are men’s names. In general only the 
names of the Prophet (Muhammad, al-Mustafa etc.) 
or of some of the figures of the early Islamic period 
(‘Umar, ‘Ali, ‘Uthm4n, etc.) have survived from 
among these ancient names, specimens of which will 
be found in Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab des Ibn Kalbi, 
Leiden 1966. b) Biblical names iu their kur?ànic 
forms: Ibrahim=Abraham; Ishak=Isaac; Müsá- 
Moses; Isma‘il= Ishmael. c) Compound names in two 
main patterns: i. ‘Abd (slave [of]) followed by Allah 
or one of the divine names [see AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA]; 
the ancient theophorous names made up of ‘Abd and 
the name of a pagan divinity (‘Abd Manat etc.) have 
disappeared with Islam. ii. Allāh preceded by a con- 
struct substantive (e.g., Hibat Allāh “gift of God"). 
d) Persian names drawn from old Iranian history and 
legend (e.g., Khusraw, Djamshid, Rustam). e) Turkish 
names (Arslan, Tughrul, Timur). These were common 
in the period of the first Turkish migration into the 
Middle East and regularly appear (though much dis- 
torted in the orthography) as the names of military 
commanders in the medieval Arabic chronicles of 
Syria and Egypt. Thereafter they fell into disuse, 
but they were revived in modern Turkey under the 
influence of nationalist movements. They frequently 
consist of, or comprise, names of predatory animals 
and birds: Babur, (Bay)bars, (Alp)arslan, Latin, 
Sonkur, (Er)toghril. They sometimes express the par- 
ents’ wishes: Yeter (‘‘enough’’-after a succession of 
girls), Tursun (‘“‘may he survive’—after a series of 
stillborn babies; the same root probably appears in 
Jur-‘Ali, Tur-Hasan), Satllmish (‘‘he has been sold" 
—by a hitherto barren mother through a vow to a 
saint). f) Names of diverse origins, especially Berber 
(e.g. Yidder “he lives”). g) Names based on abstract 
nouns, sometimes with the suffix i (Tawfik, Hikmet, 
Fikri). These became cominon in Ottoman times. 
h) Names based on honorific titles (see Jakab, below). 

3) The ^"asab or pedigree, a list of ancestors, 
each name being introduced by the word ibn [q.v.], 
“son of”. The second name of the series is preceded 
by bini, "daughter of", if the first name is that of 
a woman. Muslim historians quote as many generations 
as they feel to be necessary and som times go back 
a very long way when dealing with an important per- 
son or in order to avoid confusion, but. the usual 
practice is to limit the nasab to one or two ancestors. 
It is not uncommon for one or more of the ancestors 
in the list to be mentioned by a name other than his 
ism (e.g., Ali b. Abi Tálib). If, in the genealogical 
series, two persons bearing the same ism are known 
in history, the elatives al-akbar and al-asghar are 
sometimes used: Marw4n al-agghar b. Abi 'l-Djanüb 
Yahya b. Marwan al-akbar b. Abi Hafsa. Converts 
whose natural fathers had not embraced Islam were 
conventionally given, especially in the Ottoman 
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period, the nasab lbn ‘Abd Allah (or ‘Abd and one of 
the divine names); but such a nasab, known to be 
fictitious, was employed only when custom demanded 
the use of one, e.g., in a legal attestation or epitaph. 

In Persian the word ibn is usually omitted and 
replaced by the genitive particle -:: e.g., Hasan-i 
Sabbah. In the Muslim lands generally, with the ex- 
ception of Arabia and the Maghrib, ib» is no longer 
used, and the name and father’s name are simply 
juxtaposed: Ahmad ‘Ali=Ahmad, son of ‘Ali. The 
Persians, followed by the Turks, often use zãde (son), 
added as a suffix to the father’s name, nickname or 
title, which is placed before the ism: ¢.g., Kadizade 
=“son of the judge"; Shàrib al-Manàr-záde — ''son of 
the commentator on al-Mafnár"; Pirpashazáde- 
“son of Piri Pasha”. The Turkish word oghlu is also 
used in the saine way, but usually for noble or ruling 
families, rather than ‘ulamd?: ¢.g., Mikhaloghlu= 
“son of Mikhal’’, Many of these names in zdde and 
oghlu have become surnames of a sort, borne by 
whole families and referring to a common ancestor 
rather than to an immediate progenitor: e.g., Kóprü- 
lüzàde, a name borne by a family claiming descent 
from the famous Ottoman viziers. In the same way 
the Arabic ibn may sometimes refer to an ancestor 
rather than a parent, and be used as a kind of a 
surname: ¢.g., Ibn Khaldin, Ibn Battita, Ibn Sind, 
Ibn Kemàl (also Kemalpashazade). 

4) The nisba is an adjective ending in i, formed 
originally from the name of the individual’s tribe or 
clan, then from his place of birth, origin or residence, 
sometimes from a madhhab or sect, and occasionally 
from a trade or profession. A man may thus have 
several nisbas which are normally given progressing 
from the general to the particular and ic chronological 
order of residence: e.g., al-Kurashi al. Háshimi al- 
Baghdadi thumma al-Mawsili al-Sayrafi=“‘of the tribe 
of Kuraysh, of the clan of Hashim, of the city of 
Baghdad and then Mosul, the moneychanger’”’. The 
speciality is often indicated at the end without the 
suffix 1: al-Hafiz. In Arabic the nisba is always pre- 
ceded by the definite article (a/-) which in Persian 
disappears. Among the Turks the place-nisba, with 
the ending /i (or lu), is normally placed at the be- 
ginning of a name; ¢.g., Izmirli ‘All Rida, ‘‘the 
Smyrniot Ali Riza’, The nisba may be arbitrarily 
handed down from father to son, though its original 
relevance is lost. 

These are the elements which normally make up 
a name. The /akab, an honorific or descriptive epi- 
thet which is usually placed after the nisba and some- 
times represents a nickname, often a title, might 
be added. In its original and simplest form it is a 
descriptive nickname usually referring to a physical 
characteristic: e.g., al-[awil, ''the tall", al-A*war 
“the one-eyed”, al-Ațrash “the deaf”. It follows the 
ism. These nicknames are felt to be less pejorative 
than the sobriquets (nabaz) such as al-Himār ‘‘the 
ass" ( =Marwān 1). 

Lahabs of a different sort were adopted as regnal 
names by the ‘Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad (see 
B. Lewis, The regnal titles of the first Abbasid, 
Caliphs, in Dr. Zakir Husain Presentation volume, 
New Delhi 1968, 13-22), and after them by most other 
Muslim rulers: ¢,g., al-Rashid ‘‘the rightly guided", 
al-Mutawakkil *ala 'llàh “who entrusts himself to 
God”. At a later date Persian and Turkish Ja&abs are 
encountered, as well as Arabic: e.g., Djahāngir “world 
seizer”, Yildirim “thunderbolt”. ; 

Independently of the names of the Kings of the 
Yemen, consisting of Dhi followed by a substantive 
{see AL-ADHWA’], early on there appeared in Arabic 


nicknames composed of Dha (fem. Dhat) and a noun 
in the dual commemorating a notable trait or deed: 
é.g., Dhat al-Nitakayn ‘tthe woman with the two 
waistbands" (—Asmà? bint Abi Bakr); Dhu ’l-Hi- 
diratayn “the man who has been made the two 
hidjras" (— Dja'far b. Abi Tàlib); Dhu 'l-Yamīnayn 
“the ambidextrous” (= Țāhir b. al-Husayn). Under 
the ‘Abbasids honorifics of the same type were given 
to high personages: e.g., Dhu 'l- Kalamayn "the man 
of the two pens", Dhu 'l-Wizàratayn "the man of 
two vizierates’’. 

From the end of the 3rd/gth century and especially 
from the 4th/1pth /akabs of honour were bestowed 
by the Caliphs upon princes, statesnien, generals an 
high officers of state. These were usually com- 
pounds with Dawla (“State”), Dīn (“Faith”) or both: 
e.g., Badr al-Din ‘‘full moon of the l‘aith”; Nasir al- 
Dawla ‘‘Defender of the State". Similar compounds 
may be formed with Mulk “Kingdom” (Nizam al- 
Mulk “Order of the Kingdom"), with /slam (Sayf 
al-Islam ‘Sword of Islam’) etc. Many persons are 
known principally by their /akabs, e.g., Saladin 
(=Salab al-Din). 

In the course of time many of these lakabs ceased 
to be titles borue ouly by ruling princes and their 
officers, and became little more than personal names. 
In the Ottoman period the members of the ‘ulamd? 
were usually known by a combination of lakab and 
ism, with a teudency for each ism to be linked 
with a specific /a&ab: ¢.g., Sinan al-Din Yasuf, 
Muhyi al-Din Muhammad (see F. Babinger, in 
Isl., xi). The carefully graded honorifics employed in 
Islamic chanceries in addressing members of the 
"religious" and “secular” institutions and foreign 
rulers and ambassadors, corresponding to the inscrip- 
tio of European diplomatic practice, were known by 
the plural of /a&ab, ai&áb (Turkish el&ab). These, under- 
standably, became progressively more elaborate, so 
that manuals drawn up for the guidance of chancery 
clerks usually contain a section devoted to them (¢.g., 
Feridiin, Munsh?at al-Salájin*, i, 2-13) (see DIPLO- 
MATIC). 

The use of nicknames of various types was en- 
couraged in the Ottoman Empire by the fact that so 
many prominent personages—not to speak of the 
whole corps of Janissaries, etc., for whom payrolls 
had to be kept—were of non-Muslim origin, so that 
a dozen men with the same sm could not be dis- 
tinguished, as could the Muslim-born, by their nasabs. 
By Turkish syntax, a nickname usually precedes the 
ism, while a title, arising from the individual's ac- 
tual rank or employment—Pasha, Agha, Miiteferrika, 
Reis (for sea-captains), Cawush, etc.—usually 
follows it. The apparent exceptions are Sultan, which 
invariably precedes the name of the ruler (but fol- 
lows the name of a princess or of a few conspicuous 
saints), and Shehzade, ‘‘prince’’; but here too the 
word when preceding may be in origin a nickname and 
when following a “title of honour”. 

Nicknames may be nisbas, either referring in the 
strict sense to a town (Filibeli, Edirneli, etc.) or 
family (Sokollu) or vaguely “ethnic” (Arnavud, Un- 
gurus, Cerkes, ‘Arab [which in Turkish usually means 
“negro’’}); they may refer, sometimes, unkindly, to 
personal characteristics: Uzun (“tall”), Sari (“fair”), 
Tabant-yassi (“flat-footed”); they may be bestowed 
posthumously by chroniclers: Maktil (“the execu- 
ted”), Kha?in (“the traitor”), Hezarp4re (‘‘hacked to 
pieces’’); they may refer to the individual’s position or 
employment: Nishándil, Mi‘mar, Damad, and fre- 
quently (and somewhat confusingly) may survive 
from a former employment, for example in the 
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Palace service: Lala (“tutor [to a prince]’’), Silihdar 
("*sword-bearer" [to the sultan, while a page]); they 
may be a religious appelation Hádjdit, Akhi, Sofu, 
Gávur, etc. 

Even the sultans are usually distinguished by nick- 
names rather than regnal number: '*Fátib" Mehem- 
med [II], **Gen&" *Othmàn [II], “Avdji” Mehemmed 
[IV]. When the nickname follows the ism, contrary to 
the usual rule in Turkish, we probably have a 
suppressed Persian :Záfet: Mchemmed [-i] Fátih, 
Bayezid [-i] Weli [II]. 

In the late roth/16th century there was a transitory 
fashion, especially in the chancery, for the adoption 
of "Iranian" names (2d, above) (thus the famous Feri- 
din is called in his wakfiye “Ahmed Agha... al-shahir 
bi-Feridün Agha"), and also for the use of just one 
letter of the personal name, e.g., Dàl Efendi, for 
DAal-i Mehmed, cf. ‘Ayn-i Alf, Lam-i Alf (U. Heyd, 
Ottoman documents on Palestine, Oxford 1960, 16 
and note). 

A Turkish custom is the göbek adł, “navel name”. 
This is a name given to a new-born child by the mid- 
wife as she cuts the umbilical cord; it is invariably 
a good “Muslim” name, such as Mehmed or *Ali for 
boys, Fatma or ‘Ayshe for girls. The explanation 
for it may be that since it is considered unlucky to 
choose a name before the birth this provisional name 
is given at the very inception of the infant’s indepen- 
dent existence in order to ensure that if it does not 
live it will have died a Muslim. The göbek adi is in 
practice not used, being superseded by the ezan (< 
adhán) adt, the regular ism, which, having been cho- 
sen at leisure by the family, is bestowed, with a 
recitation of the adhàn, a few days later (usually 
after three days, but avoiding the inauspicious Tues- 
day). Another Turkish custom is to change a baby's 
name if it does not thrive or is fractious. In Turkey, 
and particularly in the country districts, regular Is- 
lamic names may take on barely recognizable hypo- 
coristic forms: Mustafa > Mistik, Fatima > Fadik, 
Mehmed > Memo or Memi, Süleymān > Sülü, Ibrā- 
hīm > Ibish, etc. 

Among other onomastic elements the most impor- 
tant is the takhallus or pen-name adopted by a poet 
or writer, ¢.g., Firdawsi “the Paradisiac”’. 

A person may be mentioned by one or more of 
these components, or by several of them at the same 
time; there are no fixed rules, and only usage seems 
to decide, although there is not always unanimity 
upon a single appellation. Thus the poet usually 
called Abd Nuw4s is sometimes referred to by the 
name al-Hasan b. Hani‘ or by the nisba, al-Hakami. 
In the biographical works the authors class persons ac- 
cording to their ism in order to avoid confusion, 
and indicate the kunya, the nisba, and the lakab after 
the nasab, specifying at the same time the name 
most commonly used. Thus the biography of Ibn al- 
Kālānisī, the author of the Damascus Chronicle of 
the Crusades, whose full name is Abt’ Ya‘l4 Hamza 
b. Asad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Tamimi al-Dimashki 
al-‘Amid ibn al-Kalanisi (the father of Ya‘la, Hamza 
the son of Asad the son of ‘Ali the son of Muhammad, 
of the tribe of Tamim, of the city of Damascus, the 
Chief (of the Chancery), the son of the hatter), will 
he found under Hamza b. Asad. 

None of these components strictly speaking amounts 
to a surname, though in practice the lakab or nisba 
or ma‘rifa (as in the case of Tbn al-Kalànisi [see 
1BN] is sometimes so used. 

In the contemporary Orient the custom is to use 
two names the first of which is a sort of personal 
name, the second being usually the father’s name. 


It may, however, be equally the name of a grandparent 
or remoter ancestor, or a second personal name 
adopted by choice or given in the family, at school, 
in the army, etc., or one of the above mentioned 
categories. The use of surnames is spreading among 
the upper classes, and the introduction of compulsory 
registration in several Islamic countries will accel- 
erate their adoption. In Turkey (1934) and Persia the 
adoption of a surname was imposed by law. (Ep.) 

ISM (a.), ‘name’, is the technical term used 
in Arabic grammar to signify the noun. Ism is 
a biliteral and, as such, belongs to a very ancient 
linguistic stock (see H. Fleisch, Traité de la philologie 
arabe, i, $8 52 b) it has been given a w as a third 
radical consonant so that it may be included in the 
scheme of morphological formations: broken pl. 
asma?, denominative verb: samá, yasmü, more fre- 
quently sammd, yusammi, “to call, name”. Of the 
Arab grammarians, the Kifans derive ism from wasm 
“sign” (wsm). The Basrans from sumuww “ele- 
vation” (Vs m w) (see their discussions, Ibn al- 
Anbàri, K. al-Insáf, ed. G. Weil, first question 
discussed). 

Ism is the first term of the great tripartite di- 
vision: ism, fil, karf, which begins the Kitāb of 
Sibawayhi: on its origin, [see rift, and in E.I.! rsM]. 

Stbawayhi gives no definition of ism; he merely 
gives examples: radjul “man”, faras “horse”, kā’it 
“wall”, Ibn Fāris (d. 395/1004) records (al-Sahtbi, 
82-3, ed. Beirut 1382/1963) the definitions suggested 
by the masters who followed: al-Akhfash (disciple 
of Sibawayhi), al-Kisà"I (d. 189/865), al-Farrà? (d. 
207/822), Hisham al-Darir (d. 209/824), al-Mubarrad 
(d. 285/898), al-Zadjdjàdj (d. 310/922). None satisfies 
Ibn Fáris. In fact, these masters, except the last, 
do not give a true definition, but a description of 
the noun in its grammatical relationships; thus al- 
Farrà? says: "the noun (ism) is that which admits 
the tanwin, the idafa (construct) or alif and lam (the 
article)". Ibn al-Anbàrl also records another defini- 
tion of al-Mubarrad (op. cit., 2, 1. 10) and the def- 
inition of Tha‘lab (d. 291/904) (ibid., l. 4). As Tbn 
al-Anbàri himself says (ibid., ll. ro-11), concerning 
al-Mubarrad, their dicta might serve for an etymology 
(ishtikak) but not for a definition. With al-Zadjdjadj 
(d. 310/922), on the contrary, we find a true def- 
inition of the noun, but here it is under the influence 
of Greek logic. 

Aristotle, in the Organon, in the Pert Herméneias 
(the De Interpretatione, ed. L. Minio-Paluello, Ox- 
ford 1966), gives the two following definitions: for 
the noun (16a, 19-20): onoma (a noun) esti (is) phond 
(a sound) sémantiké (with meaning) kata sunthékén 
(by agreement) aneu khronou (without time), and he 
adds: “no part of which has meaning in isolation"; 
for the verb (r6b, 6-9): rh£ma (a verb) esti (is) to 
prossémafnon (that which indicates also) khkronon 
(a time) [£.e.,: that which, in addition to its proper 
meaning, contains the indication of a time], and he 
adds the same remark as for the noun. 

The Aristotelian definition of the noun is found in 
that of al-Zadjdjàdi: sawt mukaffat mafhüm dall ‘ala 
ma*nà, ghayr dáll *alá zamán wa-là makán: phoné, here 
sawt, is qualified by mukajfa‘ “cut off (from others)”, 
mafhim “understood”, dall ‘ala ma‘nd=sémantiké; 
for aneu khronou, the exclusion of place is added to 
that of time; kata sunthékén is omitted; it refers to 
the large question of the origin of language, whether 
by institution (tawdduS wa-stilah) or by revelation 
(wahy wa-tawkif). 

The Arab definition that, with some variants, 
subsequently became the general one is given by al- 
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Siráfi (d. 368/978) in the Shark of the Kitáb (Ms 
Cairo', ii, 134): kullshay? dalla lafsuh ‘ala ma‘na 
ghayr muktarin bi-zaman muhassal min mudiyy aw 
ghayrih fa-huwa ism (1st part, 7 end), “everything 
the expression of which indicates a meaning uncon- 
pected with a specific time, past or otherwise, is a 
noun", 

This defitiniton qualifies the preceding one by in- 
dicating a zamán muhassal '"'a specific time", but 
that is not enough to satisfy Ibn Faris's objection, 
(ai-Sáhibi, 84, l. 13-15), that al-Zadjdjadj’s definition 
of the noun is equally valid for the karf. Al-Zamakh- 
shari (d. 538/1143) omits the qualification mukassal 
(Mufassal, ed. J. P. Broch, § 2) [see FI“), but adds 
fi nafsih “in itself”: al-ism ma dalla ‘alā manā 
fi nafsth daldlaie™ mudjarradat*™ ‘an al-iktirdn. Al- 
Djurdjàni (d. 816/1413) (Ta‘rifat, 15) explains simply 
what is to be understood by this absence of thtiran: 
al-ism ma dalla ‘alla ma‘na fi nafsih ghayr muktarin 
bi-ahad al-asminat al-thalatha. 

Remarks: the philosopher al-Farabi (d. 339/950), 
in the Sharh Aristifalis fi ’l-“iba@ra (the Peri Hermé- 
neias) (ed. W. Kutsch and S. Marrow, Beirut 1960), 
29, Il. 25-6, prescribes, concerning aneu khronou 
(translated: mudjarrada min al-zamán, "deprived of 
time"), the addition of bi-dhàtih wa-bi-shaklih "by 
itself and its form", if it is necessary because of 
the fear of majá*in al-mughálifin, "attacks of the 
‘Sophists’ ’’; if not, it should be omitted. But, in the 
definition of al-Zamakhshart, fi nafsih was introduced 
in order to separate ism from karf. 

It is, incidentally, strange to note that grammar- 
ians such as Abū ‘Ali al-Fārisī (d. 377/987) and 
Ibn Diinni (d. 392/1002), who must have been aware 
of al-Sirafi’s Shark to the Kitab, adhered, as far as 
the noun (and the verb) were concerned, to definitions 
of the type of those of al-Zadjdjadj’s predecessors: 
Abi ‘Ali 7gahk (Ms Cairo?, ii, 81) 3; Ibn Djinni, Luma‘ 
(Ms Berlin 6466) 2. 

The definitions of the noun and verb that became 
general in the Arab grammarians appear to derive 
from Greek logic. It has, besides, been adequate- 
ly shown nnder Fr‘t how unjustified the tense-system 
(introduced following Aristotle) is in Arabic. These 
definitions were difficult to establish. Long discussions 
about them have taken place in modern linguistics 
(see H. Fleisch, Traité, i, §53a and add. p. 525- 
6; BSLP, liv/i, XXVII-X XVIII). The Lexique de la 
terminologie linguistique by J. Maronzeau, 3rd ed., 
gives a definition of the verb (236), but not of the 
noun (156). 

Because of the great tripartite division referred 
to above, Arab grammarians included under the ism 
first the noun proper: ism al-djins "common noun", 
al-ism al-“alam or ism al-‘alam “proper noun” [see 
CALAM], ism al-‘ayn “concrete noun”, ism al-ma‘na 
“abstract noun”, then ism al-fa%il "nomen agentis 
(active participle)" and ism al-maf al '*nomen patientis 
(passive participle)". These two are, strictly speak- 
ing, sifa [see s1ra]; the adjective (sifa mushabbaha) 
is assigned to the sifa; the sifa and its extensions are 
called na‘t, in its use as epithet. Then al-masdar 
“infinitive”, and all the nomino-verbal derivatives: 
ism al-zamén wa-’l-makdn ‘noun of time and place’, 
etc. Then the pronouns: the personal prenouns: al- 
mudmarát [see wupMan], the demonstrative pro- 
noun: ism al-ishára, the relative pronoun: al-ism 
al-mawsül, collectively called al-mubhamdt. Then 
the numerals, the noun of number: ism al-‘adad. 
All these categories will be found in the Tables 
of the Mufassal referred to above (212-3), with 
references to the text and.a still further devel- 


oped nomenclature in Wright's Ar. Gr.? (i, 104-10).— 
The Arab grammarians found an ism in the inter- 
rogatives: kayfa “how ?”, ayna “where?”, kam “how 
much ?”, mata “when ?”, in idh, idhā (generally con- 
junctions), in haythu ‘‘where” (Ibn Faris, ibtd.; for 
kam, Sibawayhi, i, 250, 1. 13, ed. Paris; for maa, 
Ibn Hishim, Mughni ’l-labib, s.v.), Finally, they 
included in the asma? al-af*àl '*verbal nouns" expres- 
sions that would seem to us to be interjections or 
exclamatory locutions, or even onomatopoea, when 
they perceived in them some verbal action, partic- 
ularly an imperative sense, see §§ 187-99 of the 
Mufassal. 

Bibliography in the text; in addition: Dict. of 
Techn. Terms, i, 710, |. 24-715, 1. 18; the K. al- 
masé@1l al-khilafiyya fi'l-nakw of Abu 'l-Bak3? ‘Abd 
Allah al-‘Ukbari (d. 616/1219) (Ms Cairo’, ii, 158) 
contains a discussion of the definition of ism 
(2nd question) and of the etymology (iskttkak) 
of ism (4th question); in the latter, like the Bas- 
rans, he derived ism from sumuww, in the former, 
he attributes to Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 316/929), a 
contemporary of al-Zadjdjadj (d. 310/922), a def- 
inition of ism so sophisticated that it appears im- 
probable: huwa kull lafz dalla “alā ma'nā fi nafsih, 
Eghayr muklarin bi-zamán mwhassal (93 r, lines 
4-5). As a matter of fact, in al-Miüzadj fi 'l-nahw, 
Beirut 1385/1965, 27, Ibn al-Sarrádj simply gives 
a definition of ism of the type of those of al- 
Zadjdjàdj's predecessors. (H. FrEiscH) 
‘ISMA, as a theological term meaning immunity 

from error and sin, is attributed by Sunnis to 
the prophets and by Shi‘is also to the imáms. In early 
Islam moral failures and errors of Mubammad were 
freely mentioned, although there was an inconsistent 
tendency to minimize the shortcomings of the Prophet 
and in particular to deny that he had ever participated 
in the worship of idols. The term and the concept of 
isma do not occur in the Kur?àn or in canonical Sunni 
Hadith. They were first used by the Imàmt Shia, who 
at least since the first half of the 2nd/8th century main- 
tained that the imàm as the divinely appointed and 
guided leader and teacher of the community must 
be immune (ma‘sum) from error and sin. This doc- 
trine has always remained a cardinal dogma of 
Imámism. While the early Imami theclogian Hisham 
b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795-6) restricted this impeccab- 
ility to the imams, holding that prophets might dis- 
obey the commands of God and then would be 
criticized by a revelation, later Imami doctrine al- 
ways ascribed it equally to prophets and imams. 
The extent of the immunity was gradually ex- 
panded. Ibn Bábüya (d. 381/991), representing the 
view of the tradionalist scholars of Kumm, affirmed 
that prophets and imams, though fully immune from 
major (kabàá?ir) and minor (sagh@ir) sins, were liable 
to inadvertence (sahw), which God might induce in 
them in order to demonstrate to mankind that they 
were merely human. His opinion was refuted by 
Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), who held that proph- 
ets and imams after their vocation were immune 
from inadvertence and forgetfulness (nisyán), while 
admitting that thev (except for the Prophet Mu- 
hammad) might have committed minor, not dis- 
graceful (ghayr mustakhaffa) sins before their vo- 
cation. Al-Mufid’s disciple al-Sharif al-Murtada 
(d. 436/1044), who wrote a book on the impeccability 
of the prophets and imams, held that they were fully 
immune both before and after their vocation. This has 
become the accepted Imámi doctrine, later expressly 
including immunity from inadvertence. It is, how- 
ever, admitted that imams may chose the less com- 
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mendable alternative or neglect commendable super- 
erogatory acts. *7sma is commonly defined as a kind- 
ness (luff) bestowed by God and, as in Sunni doctrine, 
is not a natural quality of prophets and imams. It 
does not cause incapacity to commit acts of disobe- 
dience and thus does not invalidate the right of 
prophets and imams to reward. 

The Imàmi doctrine of the “isma of imams and 
prophets is shared bv the Ismá'ilivva. The Zaydivva 
do not consider *isma a qualification of the imam, 
though some later Zaydi authorities have attributed 
it to *Ali, al-Hasan and al-Husavn specificallv. 

Outside Shi‘ism the ‘issa of the prophets was first 
and most consistently upheld by the MuStazila. Al- 
ready al-Nazzàm in the late 2nd/8th century taught 
the impeccability of the prophets, and by the time of 
al-Ash‘ari immunity from unbelief and from major 
sins both before and after the prophetic mission was 
considered the unanimous doctrine of the Mu‘tazila. 
There was some dispute as to whether prophets might 
commit minor sins consciously or not. While al- 
Nazzàm held that the sins of prophets reported in the 
Kur?àn could arise only from inadvertence or erron- 
eous interpretation (fa^wil) of God's commands, 
al-Djábiz maintained that they must have been com- 
mitted knowingly, since unconscious infraction of the 
divine law in his view was not sinful. In the classical 
doctrine since the two al-Djubba’is the extent of the 
immunity was defined as including all major sins 
and minor sins “causing aversion” (munaffira). This 
definition resulted from the premise that prophecy 
was an act of kindness incumbent on God fcr the 
guidance of mankind and must be protected by Him 
from any impediments to its effectiveness. Aba ‘AIT 
al-Djubbàá?i (d. 303/915-6) asserted that even minor 
acts of disobedience, if intentional, must be considered 
as causing aversion and admitted only sins by inadver- 
tency or erroneous interpretation. Abü Hàshim (d. 321/ 
933) and the majority of later scholars held that inten- 
tional minor sins were not necessarily “causing aver- 
sion". The immunity applied equally to the time be- 
fore and after the mission, though Abū *Alt al-Djub- 
bà?i was not quite consistent in rejecting major sins 
before it. 

Ash*ari doctrine on the €isma of the prophets varied, 
generally moving from a negative attitude toward 
wider affirmation. Scholars with traditionalist 
leanings were more reserved in affirming the sinless- 
ness of the prophets, since this conflicted with a 
literal acceptance of passages in the Kur?4n and 
Hadith. The view later ascribed to al-Ash'fart, that 
prophets were immune from error and sin after, but 
not before, their mission is probably not authentic. 
It reflects, however, the later common Ash‘ari 
doctrine, which restricted the immunity to the time 
after the mission, admitting both major and minor 
sins, though not unbelief, before it. Concerning the 
extent of immunitv after the mission the views differ- 
ed. Al-Bákillàni (d. 403/1012), against the Mu‘tazill! 
doctrine, denied anv rational basis for the claim of 
tisma of the prophets beyond immunity from inten- 
tional lying in the transmission of the divine message, 
admitting the possibility of errors by inadvertence 
or forgetfulness. The latter admission was rejected 
hy his contemporary Abii Ishak al-Isfarayini and 
the later school doctrine. Al-Bakillant’s denial of a 
rational basis of the claim of immunity from sin was 
commonly accepted by later doctrine, though major 
sins were excluded on the basis of revealed texts 
(sam) or consensus. Ibn Fürak (d. 406/1015) held that 
prophets may commit minor sins intentionally, but 
not major sins. It is thus evident that *Abd al- Kāhir 


al-Baghdádi (d. 429/1037) expresses his wish rather 
than the fact in claiming an Ash‘ari consensus af- 
firming the immunity of prophets from all sins after 
their mission. After him al-Djuwaynl (d. 478/1085) 
stated as his personal view that prophets commit 
minor sins, and al-Djuwayni’s disciple al-Ghazalt 
affirmed that prophets commit sins and are obliged 
to ask God for forgiveness. Even Fakhr al-Din al- 
Rāzī (d. 606/1209), who argued at length for the 
‘isma of prophets on rational grounds, admitted 
unintentional minor sins after, and major sins 
before, their mission. Against the Ash‘ari school tra- 
dition, full immunity of the prophets was upheld by 
the Kāqdī *Iyád (d. 544/1149) and al-Subki (d. 771/ 
1370), the former expressly including the time before 
the mission. 

Máturidi doctrine generally was more positive in 
claiming sinlessness for the prophets. Although some 
Maáturidi scholars admitted minor sins in prophets, 
others, especially those of Samarkand, strictly denied 
all sins including “slips” (zallat). No difference was 
made between the time before and after the mission. 
The importance given to the doctrine of ‘Sisma is re- 
flected by the fact that it is usually included in 
MAturidi creeds in contrast to Ash‘ari and Hanbalf 
creeds. Under the Saldjiks the charge of imputing 
sins to the prophets figured among the accusations 
against Ashfarism which were used to justify its 
suppression in favour of Maturldi Hanafism. 

The doctrine of the sinlessness of the prophets was 
opposed by traditionalists upholding the literal 
meaning of the passages in the Kur?àn and Hadith 
mentioning their failures. Ibn Karram (d. 255/840), 
the founder of the Karramiyya [q.v.], expressly af- 
firmed that prophets may commit sins, without 
qualifving their nature. Later Karrami doctrine 
excluded sins requiring legal punishment (hadd) or 
impairing probity. The Hanballs did not adopt the 
doctrine of impeccability of the prophets. Ibn Batta 
(d. 387/997) in his profession of faith emphasizes that 
the prophets have committed sins, citing relevant 
passages of the Kur?àn. Later Hanbali scholars 
like Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and Ibn Kayyim al- 
Diawziyva (d. 751/1350) stressed the “isma of the 
prophets in respect to their transmission of the revela- 
tion, but did not include immunity from sins. 

Particular views on €isma were developed in SüfI 
circles in connection with their doctrine of mystical 
sainthood. Some Süfis from al-Djunayd (d. 298/910) to 
Ibn al-fArabi (d. 638/1240) have attributed virtually 
complete impeccability, far beyond the common 
Sunni doctrine, to Muhammad as the ideal Süfi saint. 

*Iema was also often, against some dissent, attri- 
buted by Sunni, Mu‘tazilf, and Shi theologians to 
the angels. 

Bibliography: al-Ash‘arl, Makdlat al-Is- 
lámiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1929-33, 44f., 
226 f. : al-Mufid, Adwàa?il al-makálat, Tabriz 1371, 29 
f., 35, 111; idem, Tashth.al-itikdd, Tabriz 1371, 
60-2; al-Sharif al.Murtadà, Tansih alanbiyd, 
al-Nadjaf n.d.; W. M. Miller (trans), Al-Bábu 
*I-Hádf “Ashkar... by... Ibnu '"I-Mutahhar al-Hillt, 
London 1:928, 64-8; al-Madjlisi, Bikdr al-anwar, 
Tabriz 1303-5, vi, 268-99, vii, 228-33, 265; al- 
Khayyat, al-Intisdr, ed. H. S. Nyberg, Cairo 1925, 
93-6; ‘Abd al-Djabbar al-Asadabadi, al-Mughni, 
xvi, ed. M. al-Khudayri and M. M. KAsim, Cairo 
1965, 279-316; Ibn Hazm. al-Fisal fi 'l-milal wa 
‘Il-nihal, Cairo 1317-21, iv, 1-3£; Baghdadl, Fark, 
210; idem, Usdl al-din, Istanbul 1928, 167-9; 
al-Djuwayni, al-Irshad, ed. M. Y. Misa and SA. £A. 
Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1:950, 356f.; al Kad! 
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*Ilyád, al-Shifa? bi-ta rif kukadk al- Mustafa, Cairo 
1329, ii, 79-157; al-Ràzi, al-Arba*in fi usül al-din, 
Hyderabad 1353, 329-68; al-Subki, Tabakat 
al-Shafiiyya al-kubrad, Cairo n.d., ii, 268; al-Idji, 
al-Mawakif, ed. Th. Soerensen, Leipzig 1848, 
218-38; al-Bazdawt, Usdl al-din, ed. H. P. Linss, 
Cairo 1963, 167-72; Ibn Batta, al-Sharh wa 'l-ibána 
‘ala usil al-sunna wa 'l-diyáàna, ed. H. Laoust, 
Damascus 1958, 63, trans. 120; al-Kalabadhi, al- 
Ta‘arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf, ed. A. J. 
Arberry, Cairo 1933, 43 f; Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 
220-5; idem, Aus der Theologie des Fachr al-din 
al-Rási, in Isl., iii (1912), 238-45; T. Andrae, Die 
Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner 
Gemeinde, Stockholm 1918, 124-74; D. M. Donald- 
son, The Shiite religion, London 1933, 320-38; 
H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et poli- 
tiques de Taki-d-Din Ahmad b. Taymiyya, Cairo 
1939, 186-94. (W. MADELUNG) 
“Isma denotes also infalibillity, in “the total 
knewledge of the meaning of the revelation and its 
prescriptions” and, consequently, in absolute authority 
for instruction. In Shi‘ism, it is recognized in the 
imams, in whom it is innate. It is recognized in 
Sunnism also, but in respect of the community 
(‘tgmat al-djama‘a) in its general consensus or idjmaS— 
infallibility in the interpretation of the law, and even 
in the establishment of new juridical solutions. In 
both meanings, “isma was carried to its most extreme 
limits in the Shi (ghwlàt) doctrines from the time 
when they deified the imàms, in varying degrees. 
Bibliography: Add to the references given 
in the preceding section: Goldziher, in Der Islam, 
jii, 238-45; Manár, v, 12-21, 87-93; Shahrastàni, in 
the margin of Ibn Hazm, i, 151; G. Hourani, The 
basis of authority of consensus in sunnite Islam, in 
St. Isl, xxi (1954), 43f., 49 f£.; Ibn Khaldin, 
Mukaddima, Beirut 1900, 196, 452f.; E. Tyan, 
Institutions du dr. pupl. mus., ii, Paris 1957, 393 f. 
(E. Tyan) 
ISMA‘IL, the biblical Ishmael, is already men- 
tioned in four places in the Kur’4n which date from 
before the Hidjra, in a list of holy men of antiquity: 
in Süra XIX, 54 f. it is said of him: "He was one who 
spoke the promise truly, and he was a mnessenger and 
a prophet. He enjoined upon his people the prayer 
and the almsgiving, and was in his Lord's eyes ap- 
proved"; in Süra XXXVIII, 48 he is mentioned to- 
gether with Elisha (al-Yasa*) and Dhu 'l-Kifl as '*one 
of the good”; in Sūra XXI, 85 f. together with Idris 
and Dhu ’l-Kif! as “one of the patiently enduring and 
the righteous, whom God caused to enter into his 
mercy’’; in Sira VI, 86 it is said of Isma‘il, Elisha (al- 
Yasa‘), Jonas and Lot, that “God gave each one 
preference above the worlds”. These references to 
Ismāʻīl and others are, in each case, part of a larger 
context in which more holy men of antiquity are 
mentioned. Each time, at either a lesser or greater 
distance before Isma%l, Abraham (Ibrahim) is also 
praised as one of the earlier holy men. Nowhere, 
however, is a direct link established between Abraham 
and Isma‘l, so that it must be assumed that originally 
Mubammad was not well informed about the family 
relationship between Abraham and Ishmael, as at 
that time he seems to have counted Jacob, not Ismà- 
‘il as another son of Abraham together with Isaac 
(Süra XIX, 49; XXI, 72; XXIX, 27; VI, 84; XI, 71). 
In other places, which, on the whole, are to be at- 
tributed to the Medinan period, the isolation of 
Ismail has given way to an intimate connexion with 
Abraham. At this period Ismà'il stands alongside his 
father in the attempt to build up the Ka‘ba in Mecca 


as a centre of pilgrimage and make it a place of the 
pure monotheistic faith (Süra II, 127-9). In so far as 
Isaac is also named, Ismá'il is given precedence as 
Abraham's son (Süra XIV, 39; II, 132 f.; II, 136 = 
III, 84; II, 140; IV, 163). In the interpretation of the 
relevant passages, chronological difficulties indeed 
arise. Süra XIV, 35-41, in which Abraham champions 
the security of the holy territory of Mecca and (verse 
39) praises God for having given him Isma‘il and 
Isaac in spite of his great age, is usually attributed to 
the third Meccan period. And in Süra XXXVII, 
which is even attributed to the second Meccan period, 
the birth of Isaac is first mentioned in verses 112 f., 
so that it must be assumed that the preceding verses 
100-7, which also deal with a son of Abraham and 
with his (intended) sacrifice, refer to Ismail Con- 
sequently there would already be evidence for the 
connexion between Isma‘il and Abraham from the 
period before the Hidjra in two passages. Edinund 
Beck, however, who has critically examined the 
problem, takes Süra XIV, 39 to be a Medinan inter- 
polation and he supposes that even in the two verses 
II, 125 and 127, which ere no doubt Medinan, the 
name of Isma‘il is a later addition. Thus he concludes 
that Isma‘il was first connected with Abraham in the 
Medinan period (Le Muséon, Ixv (1952), 80-3). Beck 
does not commit himself concerning Sira XXXVII 
(see above); Richard Bell, however, does: he con- 
siders the section which deals with the sacrifice of 
Abraham’s son (verses 102-7) as a later Medinan ad- 
dition, and further concludes that verse ror (‘So we 
felicitated him with a mild-tempered youth’’) ‘‘prob- 
ably referred to Isaac, but when Ishmael began to 
assume importance to Mohammed, it was taken as 
referring to him, and verses 112 and 113 (Annuncia- 
tion of Isaac) added". However these explanatory 
attempts by Beck and Bell may now be regarded, 
Isma‘il in any case takes a subordinate part in the 
kur’anic legend concerning the foundation and 
purificaticn of the cult of the Ka‘ba. It is true that 
he is numbered among the patriarchs who have been 
given revelations (Sara II, 136 = III, 84; IV, 163), 
but the leading part remains reserved for Abraham; 
for these matters, therefore, see IBRAHIM. Remark- 
ably encugh, there is in the Kur?àn—if we disregard 
the brief hint in Sira XIV, 37—-still no reference to 
the genealogical role which, according to Genesis 
XVI and XXV (and later also according to Arabic- 
Islamic tradition), fell to Isma‘il as a connecting link 
between the Israelites (Jews) and the Arabs. He is 
considered only as the son of Abraham, and in Süra 
II, 133 is mentioned together with Araham and Isaac 
as one of the “Fathers” of Jacob. 

The commentaries on the Kur?àn, the “stories of 
the prophets” (Kisas al-anbiya?), and the universal 
histories give various details concerning the port 
played by Ism4‘il in the building of the Ka‘ba and the 
introduction of the pilgrimage ceremonies (here 
Ismail plays the same subordinate role as in the 
Kur?àn). The story of the sacrifice of Abraham's son 
also is further elaborated, whereby the question of 
whether this son is to be identified with Isma‘ll or 
Isaac remains open. The information on a few episodes 
from Isma‘il’s early youth and married life is more 
detailed. The expulsion of Hagar and her child 
Ismail is described in accordance with Jewish 
tradition (which for its part goes back to Genesis 
XXI). According to Islamic tradition, Abraham does 
nct simply send them both into the desert, but ac- 
companies them himself as far as Mecca. There of 
course, he leaves them to their fate, since he has to go 
back to his wife Sarah. Hagar, full of pity for the 
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thirsty child, runs back and forth between the two 
hills al-Safa and al-Marwa—the origin of the later 
pilgrimage ceremony of the Sa‘y (g.v.]. Meanwhile, 
however, the little IsmA‘il scratches the sand and 
thus helps the spring of Zamzam to break through. 
Thereupon the Arab tribe of Djurhum settles in the 
neighbourhood with the permission of Hagar, and, 
after Ismá'il has grown up, he takes a girl of the 
Djurhum as his wife. Abraham, who with Sarah's 
permission shortly comes on a visit, nieets her while 
her husband is away, is treated inhospitably, and 
leaves behind for his son the order, cryptically ex- 
pressed, that he should divorce her. On a later visit, 
Abraham meets, again in the absence of Isma‘il, the 
latter’s second wife, is hospitably welccmed by her, 
and leaves behind for his son the request, similarly 
coded, that he should maintain the marriage with her. 
On a third visit Abraham calls on Isma‘il to help him 
in the building of the Ka‘ba (see above). After his 
death IsmA‘fl is buried near his mother Hagar in al- 
Hidjr inside the Haram. 

By the post-kur?àánic tradition Isma‘il becomes 
linked with Mecca and the Arab world even more 
closely than by the Kur?4n. He is said to have 
learned Arabic (from the Djurhum). In the genealog- 
ical trees which the Arab genealogists have drawn 
up, he is counted as the ancestor of the northern 
Arabs and in consequence of the (subsequently) 
Arabized tribes. These are, without exception, traced 
back to ‘Adnan, but the connecting links between 
‘Adnan and Isma‘il are—partly in accordance with 
Genesis X XV—variously related. 
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(Rupi PARET) 

ISMAIL (IzuarL), an Ottoman fortress town 
situated in the Budjak (g.v.] region of Bessarabia, on 
the left bank of the Kilya arm of the river Danube. 
Fwliya Celebi states that a certain kapudan named 
Isma‘ll brought this area under Ottoman domination 


in 889/1484 at the time when Sultan Báyazld II took 
Kilya and Ak-Kermàn from Moldavia. Evidence 
dating from 997[1588-9. (cf. Uzungargili, IV/i, 576, 
note I) indicates that a small fort (palanka) was 
built at Isma%l in that year, craftsmen from Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia being summoned to share in the 
work of construction. In 1cos/1s95, during the long 
war of 1001/1593-1015/1606 between the Ottoman 
Empire and Austria, Isma‘tl fell to a mixed force of 
Transylvanians, Moldavians and Wallachians under 
the command of ‘Andrea Barzai” (cf. Hurmuzaki, 
IIl/ii, 95). A few years later Georgius Dousa was to 
describe the town as noted for its trade in fish— 
Smieli uberrima est optimorum piscium captura, 
atque ex eo vilitas. Ismá'il suffered from Cossack raids 
in roro-rori/1602 and in 1033-1034/1624. Ewliya 
Celebt, recounting his travels in the year 1067/1657, 
gives some details of interest about Ismà'*tl. He notes 
that it had a superintendent of customs (gémrik 
emini), but no fortress commandant, since there was 
no fort there (kal*e olmadighindan disdárl yokdur). 
The town contained two thousand houses (kháne), 
with a population of Muslims (located in three 
distinct areas—i¢ islam mahallesi), Greeks, Arme- 
nians and Jews. Tatars inhabited the regions adjacent 
to the town. Ism4%l conducted a flourishing trade in 
such products as butter, cheese, salt from Wallachia 
(eflak tuzu), grain, sturgeon and caviar. Some two 
thousand waggon loads of fish pickled in brine 
(bak salamurasi) went each year, through Ismátil, 
to Poland and to the territories of Moscow. State- 
owned fisheries existed along the banks of the Danu- 
be. Ismá'tl had also a market where white slaves of 
either sex might be found for sale. A little more than 
a hundred years later de Tott, passing through the 
Budjak in 1182-1183/1769, observed that Ismá'il was 
an entrepôt pour la traite des grains par le Danube and 
also a centre for the manufacture of chagrins de 
Turquie, i.e., of shagreen. IsmA^"il, standing at the 
intersection of routes from Galatz, Khotin (Choczim), 
Bender and Kilya, became a fortress of importance 
during the r1th/r7th and 12th/18th centuries as a 
result of the confrontation between Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire in the lands bordering the Black 
Sea. Russian troops took Ismá'fl in 1184/1770. The 
town was restored, however, to the Ottomans at the 
Peace of Kügük Kaynardja in 1188/1774. Employing 
the services of foreign experts, the Turks now 
fortified IsmA*Il anew, transforming it into an ordu 
kal‘esi—a stronghold designed to function as a base 
controlling large forces. The Russians, under the 
command of Suvorov and in the face of a desperate 
resistance, stormed Isma‘Il in Rabi* II r205/De- 
cember 1790, an event which was celebrated in the 
verse of Byron and DerZavin. At the Peace of Iaşi 
(Jassy) in 1206/1792 IsmA‘tl was handed back to the 
Ottomans, who soon began to repair its defences. The 
town, in 1224/1809, came once more into the hands of 
the Russians, General Tuékov, in the following year 
established near Ism4‘l a settlement named after 
himself, but destined, in the course of time, to be 
merged into Isma‘il. The Peace of Bucharest con- 
cluded in 1227/1812 gave Ism4 to Russia. In 1272/ 
1856, at the Peace of Paris, which brought the 
Crimean War to an end, southern Bessarabia, with 
Isma%l (its fortifications now demolished), was 
transferred from Russia to Moldavia. Russian forces 
re-occupied IsmAa% in 1294/1877, the town being 
ceded to Russia at the Congress of Berlin in 1295/ 
1878, It came under Rumanian control at the close of 
World War I and under Soviet rule at the end of 
World War II. Ism4‘fl is included now in the Ukrain- 
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ian Republic of the U.S.S.R. The town, with a 
population, in 1956, of some 43,000 inhabitants, 
amongst them Rumanians, Ukrainians, Turks, Bul- 
garians, Russians and Jews, functions as a river port 
and commercial centre dealing above all in grain, 
timber and hides. 
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(T. MENzEL—[V. J. PanRY)) 

ISMAIL I (Asv’ t-Muzarrar), born 25 Radjab 
892/17 July 1487, died 19 Radjab 930/23 May 1524, 
shah of Persia (907/1501-930/1524) and founder 
of the Safawid dynasty [see saFAwIDs]. 

I. Biographical and historical: Under Isma‘il, Iran 
became a national state for the first time since the 
Arab conquest in the rst/7th century. An important 
factor in this process was the proclamation by Isma‘il 
of the Ithnà ‘Ashari (Dja‘farf) form of Shi‘ism as the 
official religion of the Safawid state. By this action, 
Isma‘{l decisively differentiated his dominions from 
those of the Ottomans, who were threatening to 
absorb Iran into their empire, and imparted a sense 
of unity among his subjects in the face of their arch- 
enemies, the Ottomans in the west and the Ozbegs in 
the east. 

Although Tsina“l was related, through both his 
mother and his grandmother, to the Ak Koyunlu 


rulers, the Safawid-Ak Koyunlu alliance had broken 
down during the lifetime of his father Haydar [g.v.], 
and Isma‘ll, while still an infant, was arrested with 
his elder brothers ‘Ali and Ibrahim, and imprisoned 
for 4!/, years in the fortress of Istakhr in Fars (end 
of Rabi* II 894/March 1489—end of ShawwéAl 
898/August 1493. Civil war broke out between rival 
Ak Koyunlu princes, and one of them, Rustam, made 
use of Safawid support to defeat one of his rivals 
(Shawwàl 898/August 1493). In 899/1494 Rustam, re- 
alizing that rising popular support for the Safawids 
constituted a threat to his own position, had ‘Ali 
killed. Ismail fled to Ardabil and thence to Gilan. 

For nearly five years (899/1494-905/1499), IsmA‘il 
remained in hiding at Lahidjan, where he had been 
given sanctuary by the local ruler. During this time 
he maintained close contact with his murids in Rim, 
Karádja-dágh, Adharbaydjan and elsewhere. Since 
these murids, also known as kizilbdsh [q.v.], were 
mainly Turcoman tribesmen, Ism4‘Il in order to make 
the Safawid da‘wa more effective, addressed to them 
simple verses in their own Turkish dialect, using the 
takhallus of Khata7i [see below]. In 905/1499 Ismá'Il 
emerged from Gilan to make his bid for power, and the 
following year some 7,000 Süflis of the Safawid 
farika assembled at Erzindjàn. After a campaign in 
Shirw4n in which Isma‘fl avenged the deaths of his 
father and grandfather [see DJUNAYD; HAYDAR], he 
defeated a large Ak Koyunlu army under Alwand at 
the decisive battle of Sharür. This victory gave 
Ismà'il control of ÁAdharbáydjàn, and in 907/1501 he 
was crowned at Tabriz. 

Ismail spent the next decade extending the 
Safawid empire: Fars and ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam were con- 
quered in 908-9/1503; Mazandaran and Gurgan, and 
Yazd, in 909/1504; Diyár Bakr in 911/1505-913/1507; 
Baghdad and ‘Irak-i ‘Arab in 914/1508 (the local 
rulers of Khiazistan, Luristan and Kurdistan ac- 
knowledged his suzerainty); Shirwan in 915/1509-10. 
Finally, on 3o Sha*bàn 916/2 December 1510, Isma‘il 
routed the ShIbàni Ózbegs in a great battle at Marw. 
A few days later, Ismail entered Harat, and pro- 
ceeded to consolidate his conquest of Khurásán. 

The following year, 917/1511, Safawid troops 
penetrated as far eastwards as Samarkand, in sup- 
port of the Timürid prince Bábur, who was hoping, 
with their aid, to recover his Transoxanian dominions. 
Any idea Ism&%l may have entertained of annexing 
Transoxania to the Safawid empire was dashed in 
918/1512, when a powerful Üzbeg army swept the 
Safawid expeditionary force back across the Oxus. 
This was followed by an uneasy truce with the 
Ozbegs which lasted some eight years, but Isma‘tl 
proved himself unable to arrive at a permanent 
solution to the problem of the defence of the north- 
east frontier. 

By 916/1510, therefore, the whole of Persia was in 
Ism&‘fl’s hands, but the establishment of a militant 
Shi‘ite state on the Ottoman border constituted a 
challenge which Sultan Selim could not afford to 
ignore, and in 920/1514 he invaded Persia and in- 
flicted a crushing, but not decisive, defeat on Ismá*il 
at the battle of Caldiran [g.v.]. His aura of invincibili- 
tv dispelled, Isma% never again led his troops in 
battle. During the last ten years of his life, he took a 
less and less active part in political affairs, and gave 
his viziers virtually a free hand in administrative 
matters. 

After his defeat at Caldiran, Isma‘il became more 
interested in exploring the possibilities of an alliance 
with European powers, in order to attack the Otto- 
mans on two fronts. In 921-2/1516 he received an 


envoy from Louis II, King of Hungary, in the person 
of a Maronite monk named Fr. Peter, and an am- 
bassador from Charles V of Germany also reached 
him about the same time. In Shawwál 929/August- 
September 1523, Isma‘il sent a letter to Charles, ex- 
pressing his astonishment that the Christian powers, 
instead of devoting all their energies to fighting the 
Turks, were squabbling among themselves (details 
from unpublished material made available to me 
through the courtesy of Dr. L. Lockhart). The 
Safawids thus carried on the series of diplomatic 
exchanges with the West, which had begun in Ak 
Koyunlu times, and which had as their chimerical 
objective the organizing of joint military operations 
against the common foe, the Ottomans. 

Isma‘tl’s achievements have been overshadowed, 
perhaps unfairly, by those of his illustrious descen- 
dant, ‘Abbas I [¢.v.]. Ismail possessed the charis- 
matic appeal, the powers of leadership, and the 
personal valour, to bring to a successful conclusion 
more than half a century of active revolutionary 
endeavour. In addition, he displayed a high degree of 
political acumen and statecraft. On his accession, he 
was faced by complex problems of great urgency. 
There was the problem of how to inccrporate the 
Safi organization of the Safawid farika, of which 
Ismail was the murshid-i kámil, in the newly estab- 
lished Safawid state, of which he was the padishah. 
There was the problem of how to reconcile the “men 
of the sword", the Turcoman military élite which had 
brought him to power, with the “men of the pen", the 
Persian bureaucrats on whom he depended for the 
efficient functioning of his empire. There was the 
problem of imposing doctrinal uniformity os rapidly 
as possible, while at the same time maintaining 
political control of the religious institution, in order 
to prevent the *ulamá? from assuming a dominant 
position in the state (the undue growth of the power 
of the mudjtahids was later to become one of the 
principal causes of Safawid decline}. The fact that 
IsmA‘fl’s policies, original and ingenious though they 
frequently were, ultimately failed to solve these 
problems, indicates not so much the inadequacy of 
his policies as the insolubility of the problems. 

On his death in 930/1524, Shah Isma‘fl was buried 
in the Safawid family mausoleum at Ardabfl. He had 
four sons: Tahmásp [4.v.], who succeeded him; S4m; 
Alkas [q.v.], and Bahram; and five daughters. 
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Sharafnama (ed. Véliaminof-Zernof), St. Peters- 
burg 1860-2; Budàk Munshl Kazwini, Djawàhir 
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2. His Poetry: The founder of the Safawid dynasty 
was also a poet who wrote under the pseudonym 
(/akhallus) of Khatà^i. His poems, with few ex- 
ceptions, are in the Turkish language of Adharbay- 
djàn, or Kizilbasht (a term used in the indigenous 
sources, as distinct from Caghata1 and Rimi), Kha- 
tà?i's poetical output consists of: (a) The Diwan, the 
oldest and most authentic Ms. of which was com- 
pleted in 948/1541, eighteen years after Shah Ism4‘Il’s 
death. This Diwan contains 254 kasida-ghasals, three 
mathnawis, one murabba‘ and one musaddas. The first 
twenty-four religious and didactic poems are, how- 
ever, not in alphabetical order. Some of the poems of 
this Ms. contain outspoken utterances such as “I 
am the absclute Truth’, and “I am God's eye (or 
God himself)”, etc. These poems and a number of 
technically imperfect poems together with a poem in 
syllabic metre are omitted in the later Mss., which 
have apparently undergone a process of ‘‘expurga- 
tion". The great part of the content of Khat3/l's 
Diwan consists of the lyrical poems. (b) The Dah- 
nama, which was composed in 911/1506 in the math- 
nawi form, and in the hazadj metre. The subject of 
this poem is the exchange of ten letters between the 
lover and the beloved, which ultimately leads to 
their union. It includes a number of ghazals in the 
same metre. This Dak-ndma belongs to a literary 
genre which was very popular in the Persian and 
Turkish literatures of the 8th/r4th and oth/rsth 
centuries. (See T. Gandjel; The Genesis and Definition 
of a literary composition: The Dah-náma (“Ten love- 
letters"), in Der Islam, xlvii (1971), 59-66). 

A collection of poems in syllabic metre, which bear 
the ?akhallus Khat?t, and exist, not in the Mss. of 
the Diwan, but in various miscellaneous Mss., can 
with confidence be ascribed to poets of ‘Alawi- 
Bektashi circles, in which the royal poet was vener- 
ated (see T. Gandjei; Pseudo-Khafa"i, in Iran and 
Islam, Edinburgh r971, 263-266). The songs called 
xat&t --calai in praise of Sháh Ismá'il and Shàh 
Tahmásp, which Michele Membré mentions (Relazione 
di Persia (1 542), Naples 1969, 48), were most probably 
the syllabic poems bearing the pseudonym of Khatài. 

Khatà'I was greatly influenced in his pcems by the 
work of the HurüfI poet, Nesimi [g.v.] Khata7i’s 
poetry, besides its literary merit, which is far from 
negligible, is important, in that it contains data con- 
cerning the true nature of early Safawid Shi‘ism. 
Although the poets who composed Turkish poems in 
Safawid Persia were for the most part influenced by 
Nawal and Fudill, there is evidence of a certain in- 
fluence by Khatà'I on some poets of this period, such 
as Amáni, Zafar and Sa?ib. But it was in ‘Alawi 
circles that the poems and the person of Khatà'i 
exercised a lasting influence. His poems were recited 
for centuries in *Alawi-Bektashi circles of Anatolia. 
In his native Adharbaydjan, the Ahl-i Hakk, who 
incorporated him in the syncretic pantheon of their 
sect, considered him to be the pir of Turkestan (i.¢., 
Adharbaydjan and the neighbouring Turkish-speak- 
ing lands), in whose person God spoke in Turkish, 
Khat&?i de türki dedi, and finally the adepts of the 
extremist Shabak sect in *Irák included the poems 
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ascribed to Khatai in their sacred book, the 
Buyruk. 
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ed. Hasan Sadat-i Nasiri, Tehran 1336, 57-8; 

Rida Ixuli Khan Hidàyat, Madjma* al-fusahá, 

Tehran 1284-95, 22-3; Muhanimad “Ali Tarbiyat, 

Danishmandan-i Adharbaydjan, Tehran 1314, 136- 

7; Saddedin Niizhet Ergun, Haidy$ Divant, Sah 

Ismail-i Safeví, Hayati ve Nefesleri, Istanbul 1946; 

V. Minorsky, The Poetry of Shah Ismail I, in 

BSOS, x (1938-42), 1006a-1053a; Deh-name, ed. 

H. Arashi, Baku 1948; J! Canzontere di Sah Isma“il 

Hajai, ed. T. Gandjei; Naples 1959; Shah Ismayil 

Khetai, Eserleri, 1, ed. H. Arasli-Ezizaga Mem- 

medov, Baku 1966; Alimad Hàmid al-Sarràí, a/- 

Shabak min farak al-ghulat fi 'l-‘Irdk, Bagdad 

1954; Abdülbaki Gölpinarli, Kaygusuz Abdal, 

Hatayi, Kul Himmet, Istanbul 1962; V. Minorsky, 

The Sect of the Ahl-i Hakk, in Iranica, London 1964, 

307-16. (T. GaNDjEI) 

ISMAIL II, born 940/1533-4 (this is conjectured 
from the available evidence; no chronicle gives his 
date of birth), died 13 Ramadan 985/24 November 
1577, second son of Shah Tahmasp [g.v.], shah of 
Persia (984-5/1576-7) of the Safawid dynasty. 

After the rebellion of his uncle Alkas [q.v.], Isma‘il 
was appointed governor of Shirwàn (954/1547), and 
conducted several successful campaigns against the 
Ottomans in the Caucasus and eastern Anatolia. 1n 
962/1555 he inarried a daughter of the marriage 
between a sister of Tahmàsp and Shàh Ni&mat Allàh 
Wali [g.v.). The following year, in Sha‘ban 963/June 
1556, he was appointed governor of Khurasan. 

After only a few months at Harát, Isma‘il was 
suddenly arrested (Safar 964/December 1556), and 
taken to the fortress of Kahkaha in Adharbaydjan, 
where he remained a prisoner for nearly twenty 
years. Various reasons are put forward to account 
for Tahmásp's action. Some sources point out that 
Isma‘il’s arrest followed closely upon the signature 
of the Treaty of Ainasya (962/1555), which ushered 
in more than thirty years of peace with the Ottomans, 
and that Tahmasp feared that Isma‘il’s bellicose 
nature might endanger this peace; but the transfer- 
ence of Ismi‘il, from Shirwan, adjacent to the Otto- 
man frontier, to Harat, would seem designed to ob- 
viate just such a danger. Other sources declare that 
the puritanical Jahmasp could no longer tolerate 
Isma‘il’s dissolute way of life. The real reason for 
lsmá*il's sudden fall from favour, however, seems to 
have been Jahmasp’s fear that Ismail might be 
nursing an ambition to supplant him, a fear which 
was assiduously played upon by the powerful wakil 
Ma‘sam Beg Safawi, who was a bitter enemy of Is- 
mal, Ism4‘il’s high-handed behaviour on his arrival 
at Harát gave colour to Tahmàsp's suspicions, and 
moved Tahmiàsp, for whoin the defection of his own 
brothers Alkás and Sam was a recent and vivid 
inemory, to take action against him. This situation 
may, then, be reflected by what at first sight ap- 
pears the vague statement in Tárikh-i Sllam-árà- yi 
‘Abbasi (i, 125), that Isma‘“l was imprisoned “in the 
best interests of the state, and because of various im- 
proper acts which displeased the shah”. 

On the death of Shah Tahmasp (984/1576), 30,000 
kizilbdsh assembled at Kahkaha and swore fealty to 
Ismá'til, who was enthroned as Shah Isma‘il II at the 
capital, lxazwin, on 27 Djumada I 984/22 August 1576. 


Isma‘il’s mind, however, had been unhinged by his 
jong imprisonment, and, on attaining power, his sole 
idea was to maintain his position at all costs. To this 
end, he carried out a widespread purge of kizilbdsh 
officers of the Ustàdjlü tribe, which had supported 
an abortive coup in favour of his brother Haydar. 
He then began systematically to murder, or blind, 
any prince of the blood royal who might conceivably 
become the centre of a conspiracy against him. Five 
of his brothers and four other Safawid princes 
perished in this way. When Ismá'il began to put to 
death officers whose only crime was that of having 
held important positions under his father, the 
kiztlbash regretted that they had placed him on the 
throne, and conspired to assassinate him. Isina‘il is 
alleged to have been a less than enthusiastic Twelver 
Shifite. This gave the kizilbàsh both an added in- 
centive to remove him, and also a plausible excuse 
for their action. Isma‘il’s addiction to narcotics made 
it easy for the kizilbàsh both to carry out the murder 
and to give it the air of death by misadventure. 
With the connivance of Isma‘il’s sister, Pari Khan 
Khanuin, the conspirators placed poison in an 
electuary containing opium, which was consumed by 
Isiná5il and one of his boon-companions. Isinà*il was 
succeeded by his elder brother Muhammad Khu- 
dàbanda [q.v.). 

Bibliography: W. Hinz, Schah Esma%l II, 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Safaviden, in MSOS, 
Xxxvi (1933), 19-100, with full details of the Eu- 
ropean and Persian sources at pp. 20-24. 

(IR. M. Savory) 

ISMA‘IL, MAWLAY [see ‘aLawips and MAWLAY 
IsMA‘IL]. I 

ISMA‘IL 8. ‘ABBAD [see iBN CABBÀLJ. 

ISMAIL 8. AHMAD, Ast Isrånim, called al- 
Amir al-Mádi or al-Amir al-*Adil, the first member 
of the Sàmànid family effectively to rule all 
Trausoxania and Farghána as an independent 
sovereign. Born in 234/849, he spent 20 years as 
governor of. Bukhara on behalf of his brother Nasr, 
who himself resided at Samarkand (260/874-279/892). 
The unsettled conditions in Khurdsdn during the 
years between the fall of the Tahirids and the final 
establishinent there of ‘Amr b. al-Layth [g.v.] were 
reflected in Transoxania also. Ismáà'fil] had in Bu- 
khàrà to fight off an invading army from Khvàrazm 
under one Husayn b. Tàhir al-[à?i (who was not 
necessarily, pace Barthold, à member of the Tàhirid 
family, cf. Vasmer in Num. Zeitschr., lxiii (1930), 
148), and to maintain relations with his mistrustful 
brother Nasr, who twice sent armies against Bu- 
khara. 

When Nasr died in 279/892, Isma‘il became master 
of all Transoxania, transferring the capital to 
Bukhara, where it was to remain till the end of the 
dynasty, and securing reccgnition from the *Ab- 
bàsid Caliph. In the following year he led an expedi- 
tion into the Turkish steppes against the camp of the 
Karluk hagban at Talas (modern Djambul), cap- 
turing an immense booty of slaves and beasts and 
converting the principal church of Talas into a 
mosque; he also subdued the local franian dynasty 
of rulers of Ushrüsana in the Syr Daryà valley. Iu 
view cf the claiin of the Saffarids (g.v.] to be suc- 
cessors in the east of the Tahirids, ‘Amr b. al-Layth’s 
atteinpt to assert his suzerainty over Kh*àrazm and 
Transoxania was predictable. Saffárid might in 
Persia was such that in 285/898 the caliph al- 
Mu‘tadid was forced to issue a decree deposing 
Isma‘il and awarding an investiture diploma to 
‘Amr for Transoxania and Balkh. ‘Amr marched 
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northwards to take possession of his new territories, 
and summoned IsmA‘il, the Abü Dà?üdids of Tukhà- 
ristàn and the Farighünids of Güzgan to allegiance. 
There was considerable fighting south of the Oxus 
between the Sāmāņids and Şaffārids, until in 287/900 
‘Amr was defeated near Balkh and captured. Al- 
though Ismà*il was technically in rebellion against the 
‘Abbasids, the caliph was overjoyed at the removal 
of so dangerous a rival as ‘Amr. IsmA‘il’s victory gave 
the Samanids the preponderance in Khurdsan, and 
they held the province all through the 4th/roth 
century until it passed to Mahmid of Ghazna. 

In the last years of his life, Isma‘il halted a 
Turkish invasion from the steppes (291/904), and was 
busy extending Samanid power into nothern Persia 
and the Caspian region. The Shi*i ruler of Tabaristàn, 
Muhammad b. Zayd, was repulsed from Khuràsàn, 
and an offensive launched against Țabaristān itself. 
By 287/902 the Sāmānids held territory as far west 
as Rayy and Kazwin, although Ismāśil’s successors 
were unable to hold this in face of the resurgence of 
Daylami peoples. Isma‘il died in 295/907. The 
historical and anecdotal sources unanimously praise 
him for his moderation and justice; influenced by his 
victory over the Saffarids, they commend his faith- 
fulness to the Caliphs and his Sunni piety. His tomb 
is still shown in Bukhara (cf. Schroeder in Survey of 
Persian art, iii, 946-9), but the mausoleum seems in 
fact to belong to the later Sàmànid period. 

Bibliography : See the long section on Isma‘il 
in Narghakhi, tr. R. N. Frye, 77-94, to be supple- 
mented by such historical sources as Tabari and Ibn 
al-Athir; amongst adab works, those of Nizam al- 

Mulk and *Awfi; Barthold, Turkestan?, 222-6; 

R. N. Frye, Bukhara, the medieval achievement, 

Norman, Okla., 1965, 38-49. 

(C. E. BOSWORTH) 

ISMA‘IL s. BULBUL, Asvu’L-Saxr, vizier of the 
‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mu‘tamid (q.v.]. Of Persian or 
Mesopotamian origin, he was born in 230/844-5 and 
claimed to belong to the Arab tribe of the Shaybàn. 
Abu ?l-Sakr, who had been a secretary and had been 
in charge of the diwàn of the Royal Domains, ap- 
peared on the political scene in 265/878, when the 
regent al-Muwaffak had him appointed vizier, a post 
which he had to abandon shortly afterwards only to 
regain it at the end of the year. But Isma‘il played a 
minor role while the regent had Sa‘id b. Makhlad 
[q.v.] as his personal secretary, and it was only from 
the year 272/885-6 that he really exercised the 
functions of vizier. Though not responsible for 
military affairs, he ran the administration and was in 
charge of the appointments to the various state 
offices. It was then that he appointed the Banu 'l- 
Furat brothers to the financial offices. These brothers, 
whose Shi*I convictions he shared, helped him in his 
attempt to face the difficulties that beset him at the 
time. But he came up against the hostility of al- 
Muwaffak’s son, the future al-Mu'tadid, whom his 
father had prevented from going off on an expedition 
against the Tülünids and whom Ismá*'il himself at- 
tempted to eliminate from public affairs first during 
his absence and then during the regent's illness. After 
the death of the latter, in Safar 278/May 892, al- 
Mu‘tadid, who had become regent, hastened to arrest 
Ismail who died shortly afterwards, a victim of his 
attachment to the Caliph, but also of the support he 
had lent the Shi‘is and perhaps of his unorthodox 
opinions. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Vizirat, index; 

S. Boustany, Ibn ar-Rümi, Beirut, 1967, 157-66. 

(D. SouRpEI) 


ISMAC‘IL 5. at-KASIM [see ABU 'L-‘atTAurya). 

ISMAIL s. NOH, Aso InnAHIM AL-MUNTASIR, 
the last of the Samanids of Transoxania and 
Khurasan. When in 389/999 the lxarakhànid llig 
Khan Nagr occupied the Sàinánid capital Bukháàrà, 
Ismäʻil aud other members of the family were carried 
off to Uzkend. He contrived, however, to escape to 
KhWàárazm, and for the next four years kept up a 
series of attacks on the Ghaznavids in northern 
Khurásàn and the Karakhànids in Bukhàrà. In 393/ 
1003 he obtained the help of the Oghuz, traditional 
allies of the Sàmànids, and according to Gardizi, it 
was at this point that the leader of the Saldjüks 
became a Muslim. Isma‘il’s attempts to restore his 
dynasty’s power all ended in failure; he took refuge 
in the Kara IXum desert, where he was killed iu 
Rabi‘ I or Rabi‘ If 395/Dec.-Jan. 1004-5 or Jan.-Feb. 
1005 by a group of Arabs of the Bani ‘Idjl. Ac- 
cording to ‘Awfi, Ism4‘il was the most gifted of his 
dynasty in regard to poetry and its transmission, 
and his short-lived courts at Bukhara attracted 
many literary figures. 

Bibliography: *Utbi-Manini, i, 320-46; Gar- 
dizi, ed. Nazim, 63-5; ‘Awfi, Lubáb al-aibáb, ed. S. 
Nafisi, Tehran 1333/1954, 23-4; Barthold, Tur- 
kestan?, 269-70; Nāzim, Sulfan Mahmüd of Ghazna, 
45-6. (C. E. BoswonTH) 
ISMA‘IL 8. SEBUKTIGIN, Ghaznavid amir, 

third son of the founder of the Ghaznavid empire and 
last of the family to recognize the suzerainty of the 
Sàmànids. When Sebüktigin died in Sha*bàn 387/ 
August 997, he left the provinces of Ghazna and 
Balkh to Isma‘il, and command of the army in 
Khurásaàn to his eldest son Mahiniid; this allocation of 
Ghazna to Isma‘il was probably influenced by the fact 
that he was Sebiiktigin’s son by a daughter of Alptigin 
[see ALP-TakiIN], the original commander of the Turks 
in Ghazna. Mahmid refused to accept these arrange- 
ments, and demanded recognition as supreme over- 
lord in the Ghaznavid dominions. He obtained the 
help of his brother Nasr, governor of Bust, and of his 
uncle Bughratuk, governor of Hardt, and in a battle 
outside Ghazna defeated Ismà*il (Rabi* I 388/March 
998). Thus after a reign of only seven months, Is- 
ma‘il was deposed and imprisoned for the rest of his 
life in Güzgàn. 

Bibliography: M. Nazim, The life and times of 
Sulfan Mahmiid of Ghasna, Cambridge 1931, 38- 
41, 179; C. E. Bosworth, 4 Twrco- Mongol practice 
amongst the early Ghasnavids?, in Central Asiatic 
Jnal., vii (1962), 237-8; idem, The Ghaznavids, 
their empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994- 
rogo, Edinburgh 1963, 44-5. t 

(C. E. BoswonTHu) 

ISMA‘IL s. YASAR ar-NisA'l, Medinan poet, 
who died at a very advanced age some years before the 
end of the Umayyad dynasty (132/750). The des- 
cendant of an Ádharbaydjànl prisoner, he was a 
mawla of the Taym b. Murra of Kuraysh and it is 
said that he owed his nisba to the fact that his 
father prepared meals—or sold carpets—for wed- 
dings, but this interpretation should be treated with 
caution. At Medina, where he lived, he had become a 
supporter of the Zubayrids, but his friendly relations 
with *Urwa b. al-Zubayr [q.v.] (in whose company he 
went to the court of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan after 
the fall of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (73/692)) gained 
him access to the caliph, to whom he addressed a 
panegyric; in spite of his secret hatred of the Mar- 
wanids, he later wrote in praise of several Umayyad 
caliphs and princes, up to al-Walid b. Yazid (125/ 
743). To judge from the notice in the A ghani, Ismail 
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b. Yasar’s poetical work contained hardly any satires 
but consisted of panegyrics, martkiyas (notably of his 
brother Mubammad and of a son of *Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr) and g£hazails, which were set to music. 
However, the inost striking feature of his poetry 
seems to be a clearly expressed desire to disparage 
the Arabs and to glorify the ‘Adjam; one verse 
refers to the wad of new-born girls, others to the 
poet’s own illustrious origin; it is said that he was 
even bold enough to recite before Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, at al-Rusafa, a poem in which he omitted to 
praise the caliph but held forth at length on his own 
glorious ancestors; he was punished for this audacity 
by being thrown fully-clothed into a pond and then 
banished to the Hidjaz. In this respect, Isma‘il b. 
Yasàr al-Nisà?I may be considered as one of the first 
Shu'übis; his son Ibráhim followed him in this, ac- 
cording to the Aghāni, which however devotes to 
him only a few lines. His brothers Muhammad and 
Mūsā, known as Shahawāt, were also poets [see 
MÜSA SHAHAWAT]. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Shi'r, 366 — 559; 

Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi, 345-6; A ghani, iv, 119-27 

(Beirut ed., iv, 409-26); Baghdadi, Khisana, i, 144 

(Cairo ed., i, 271); T. Husayn, al-Adab al-djáhili, 

176; Goldziher, Muh. Stud., i, 160; Rescher, 

Abriss, i, 186-8; Nallino, Letteratura, 139-40 (Fr. 

tr., 214-5); Brockelmann, S I, 95. 

; (CH. PELLAT) 

ISMĀʻÎL Rusüku AL-DiN IsMACIL B. AHMAD AL- 
ANKARAWI, (?-1041/1631-2), a commentator of 
the Mathnawi of Djalal al-Din Rimi. His date of 
birth is unknown, but it is known that he was born in 
Ankara, received a good education, was active in trade 
and entered the Khalwatiyya order of dervishes (cf. 
Sharh-4 Mathnawi, i, 11, introduction). Having 
contracted an eye disease, IsmA‘il went to Konya 
where he became a follower of the Mawlawi shaykh 
Bostan Celebi (d. 1040/1630), who named him 
khalifa. Isma‘il then went to Istanbul, where he 
became shaykh of the Mawlawi-khane (Mevlevi 
dervish house) of Galata, a position which he kept 
until his death. He lies buried in the turba in the 
courtyard of his Mawlawl-khàne. 

Ismá'il was proficient in both Arabic and Persian, 
and became known for his commentaries on works 
written especially in these two languages (cf. M. 
Tahir, *Othmàánll Mwellifleri, i, 24 ff.; Kh”ādja-zāde 
Ahmad Hilmi, Ziyāret-i Ewliyā, Istanbul 1325 
A.H., 71). His main works are: 

1. Fatih al-abyát, a commentary on the first 18 
couplets of the Mathnawi, and of certain difficult 
terms. 

2. Djámi* al-àyát, a commentary on the kur'ànic 
verses, hadiths and Arabic verses in the Mathnawi. 

3. Sharh-i Mathnawi, written after the two pre- 
ceding works. This commentary, on which Ismàdl's 
fame rests, and which until recent times was the 
most popular work explaining the Mathnawi, is 
largely inspired by the ideas of Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/ 
1240). It dwells on the mystical rather than the 
grammatical significance of Rimi’s couplets. It was, 
nonetheless, criticized by the Mawlawis because it in- 
cluded a commentary on an apocryphal seventh 
volume of the Mathnawi (see A. Gólpinarli, Meviá- 
n@dan sonra Mevlevilik, Istanbul 1953, 143). Ismā- 
"Sl's seven-volume commentary was printed in 
Istanbul in 1289/1872-3. It was also translated into 
Arabic, in a somewhat abridged form, under the title 
al-Minhàdj al-kawi sharh al-Mathnawi, by Dijangl 
Y üsuf Dede of Tripoli (d. 1080/1669), and published in 
Cairo in 1289/1872-3. Ismá'il's work also forms the 


basis of R. A. Nicholson's Commentary on the Mathna- 
wi of Jalaluddin Rumi, London 1937. It was finally 
translated into Persian by Dr. *Igmat Sattàr-zàde 
(Sharh-i Kabir-i Ankarawi dar Mathnawi-yi Ma?na- 
wi-yi Mawlawi, Vol. i, Tehran 1348 solar). 

4. Zubdat al-fuhüs fi naks al-fugig, a commentary 
consisting of an abridgment of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusis 
ai-hikam. 

5. Sharh hayakil al-nir (or Idah al-hikam), a 
commentary on the work of that name by Shihab al- 
Din Suhrawardi al-Maktül (d. 587/1191). 

6. Sharh kasida-i tà^iyya, a commentary on Ibn 
al-Farid’s famous kasida of that name. 

In addition to these commentaries, Isma‘il com- 
posed independent treatises (for full list see M. Tahir 
and Ahmad Hilmi, op. and loc. cit.), the best known 
being: 

1. Miftah al-balagha wa misbak al-fasáha, written 
in Turkish, but based on Arabic and Persian manuals 
of rhetoric. It was printed in Istanbul in 1284/1867-8. 

2. Minhád; al-fukarà?, an explanation of Süfi ter- 
minology, based largely on the Mandzil al-sá^irin of 
‘Abd Allah Ansari (d. 481/1088-9). It was published 
in Istanbul in 1286/1869-70. 

3. Hudjdjat al-sama‘, a brief treatise in defence of 
the samá* dance of the Mawlawi Whirling Dervishes. 
This has been published both separately and also 
together with the preceding work. 

Finally, Isma‘il’s poetry was collected in a Diwan 
(see catalogue of Diwans). He himself was the subject 
of a eulogistic kasida by the poet Shaykh Ghilib, a 
proof of the wide respect in which he was held for his 
religious and mystical knowledge (see Abmad 
Hilmi, of. cit., 73-6). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited, 
Sàkib Dede, Safina-i Hafisa-i Mawlawiyán, Cairo 
1283/1866-7, ii, 37-44, which corresponds to 
Sharh-i Mathnawi, i, 1-11, introduction; Esrar 
Dede, Tadhkira-i Shu‘ara-i Mawlawiyya, Ist. Univ. 
Lib., TY 89, 125-7; ‘Ali Anwar, Samá*khána-i Adab, 
Istanbul 1309/1891-2, 80-83. (Tausin Yazıcı) 
ISMA‘IL ‘ASIM EFENDI (see CELEBI-ZÀADE]. 
ISMÁ-IL GASPRINSKI (see cAsPRALÍ]. 
ISMA‘IL GHALIB, (1848-1895), noted Turkish 

historian and numismatist. Son of the grand 
vizier Ibrahim Edhem Pasha ([g.v.J, brother of 
Hamdi Bey (see ‘uTHMAN HAMDI], director of the 
Imperial Museum, and of the historian Khalil Edhem 
[see ELDEM], he was born in Istanbul, entered govern- 
ment service at an early age, became a member of 
the Council of State and in 1894 was appointed a spe- 
cial assistant to the governor of Crete. Taken serious- 
ly ill there, he returned to Istanbul and died the 
following year. His grave is in the cemetery of the 
Iskele Djdmi‘a in Uskiidar. Isma‘il Ghalib’s lasting 
reputation as a scholar rests on his accomplishments 
in the field of Islamic numismatics. During and after 
Hamdi Bey’s administration he was responsible for 
putting in order and expanding the museum’s great 
collection of Islamic coins. His private collection was 
bought after his death by the Imperial Mint. His 
principal works, models of meticulous cataloguing and 
description, were: Takwimi meskükáli ‘cthmaniye 
(1307/1890), Takwimi meskükál seldjükiye (1309/ 
1892), Meskukati türkmániye kaláloghi, also in a 
French edition (r311/1894), Essai de numismatique 
turcomane (his private collection) (1311/1894), Mes- 
kitkati kadimeyi islamiye kataloghi (1312). For several 
monographs and articles by him see L. A. Mayer. 
Bibliography of Moslem Numismatics, 2nd ed., and 
Halil Ethem, Isiémt Niimismatik igin bir bibliofrafi 
tecrübesi (Ankara 1933). 
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Bibliography: J. H. Mordtmaun iu £1!, s.v. 
GHALIB (Turkish translation in 14, s.v. GALIB); 
Ibrahim Alaeddin Gövsa, Meşhür Adamlar Ansi- 
klopedisi (Istanbul 1933-1935). (G. C. MILEs) 
ISMA‘IL HAKKI ‘ALISHAN (also ‘ALisHAN- 

ZAvE IsMASIL MAKKI, in modern Turkish IsMaiL 
HMAKKI ELDEM), 1871-1944, Turkish writer and 
diplomat. Educated in the Imperial School of Pol- 
itical Science (Mülkiye), he joined the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and served as director of Consular 
Service and as consul general in Marseilles, Zurich 
aud Munich. Soon after his retirement in 1923, he 
joined the staff of ‘Abd Allah Djewdet’s /ajtihad [see 
DJEWDET] to which he contributed literary, social 
and economic articles regularly until 1932. He had 
niarried ‘Azize Hanim, a grand-daughter of the former 
grand vizier Ibrahim Edhem Pasha (1818-1893 q.v.). 
Isma‘il Hakki began his career as writer when still 
à student and published a number of books and pam- 
phlets and many articles, mainly literary biographies, 
monographs on literary topics and translations from 
French literature. In the 1890s he began to publish 
two series of literary biographies under the general 
titles On dördün-djü ‘asiy Türk muharrirleri and 
‘Othmanlt meshahir-1 tidebdsi. Only five booklets of 
about hundred pages each were published: Akmed 
Midkat Efendi (1308/1892), Djewdet Pasha (1308/ 
1892), Redjà ?izáde Ekrem Bey (1308/1892), Mu‘allim 
Nádji Efendi (1311/1895), Shems ed-Din Sami Bey 
(1311/1895). These biographies are early examples of 
modern Turkish literary criticism which remained 
almost unnoticed as the author did not belong to any 
active literary grouping of the period. His Münta- 
khabát-i teradjim-i mesha@hir (1307-1891) is an an- 
thology of French literature in translation made by 
various Turkish "writers. Amcng his many trans- 
lations from the French (André Maurois, Pierre 
Benoit, etc.), his prose rendering of Charles Baude- 
laire's Les Fleurs du mal, Elem | cicekleri (Istanbul 
1927), helped to make the French symbolist poet a 
favourite of Turkish pcets of the 193cs. 
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E (Fair Iz) 

ISMA‘IL HAKKI, Suavku isMACL HaAKKÜ AL- 
Brtsawi or aL-UskupAri (1063/1652-1137/1725), 
Turkish scholar, mystic and poet, born at Aydos 
near Edirne, where his family had moved after a 
fire destroyed their house in Istanbul. His Aitab al- 
Silsila (Ms Beyazid Library No. 3384), the ultimate 
source for all subsequent biographies, gives his 
grandfather’s name as Bayrain Cawush, the son of 
Shah Khuda-bende, and his father's name as Mustafa. 
He lost his mother at an early age and, cn the sug- 
gestion of Shaykh ‘Othmdn Fadli, was sent to Edirne 
for his education, where a scholar named ‘Abd al- 
Baki, relative of the Shaykh, guided his training 
in grammar, syntax, rhetoric, logic, fikh, theology, 
tafsir and hadith. In the meantime he had acquired 
a substantial library with the money left to him by 
his mother. Completing his studies in 1084/1673, he 
went to Istanbul to attend the lectures of ‘Othman 
Yadli who, after fifteen years’ teaching in Filibe, 
had settled in the capital. ‘Othman Fadli initiated 
the young Isma‘il Hakki in the order of the Djil- 
watiyya, of which he was the head. Isrráà'l Hakki 
also attended the lectures of many other scholars in 
Istanbul; he learnt Persian and studied the great 


masters of Persian literature, particularly ‘Attar, 
Rümi, Hàfiz and Djàmi. He also studied calligraphy 
and music and set to music many hyinus of the 
iith/izth century mystic Hudàáyi [g.v.]. lu 1086/ 
1675 ‘Othman Fadli sent him to Üsküb (Skopje) to 
preach, where he founded a convent of the Djil- 
watiyya order and married the daughter of Shaykh 
Mustafa ‘Ushshaki. There he fought the intolerance 
and bigotry of ignorant imams ənd “apparent” 
shaykhs for six years. Constantly encouraged by his 
master’s letters, he wrote there his most brilliant 
sermons (for a good Ms copy of his sermons see: 
Bayezid library-Veliyeddin No. 1901). IsinàGl Elakki 
preached also in Köprülü and Usturuméa (Strou- 
mitza); when ‘Othman Fadli’s representative in 
Bursa died in 1097/1685, the Master asked him to go 
there and to become the head of theDjilwatiyya 
convent. His first years in Bursa coincided with the 
difficult pericd after the disastrous Austrian cam- 
paign of 1095/1683 and Isma‘il Hakki had to sell his 
books to survive. He made occasional journeys to 
Mecca for the Pilgrimage and to Famagusta in Cyprus 
to visit his master ‘Othman [Fadli (who had beeu 
exiled there because of his insistent criticism of Ot- 
toman foreign policy) aud participated in various 
campaigns; he resided for a few years in Damascus, 
and later in Uskiidar, to settle eventually in Bursa 
(whence his surname Brüsawi). On the death of his 
master in 1103/1691 he succeeded him as the head 
of the order. He built a mosque and a convent in 
Bursa and founded a library to which he left all his 
books. He died in Bursa in 1137/July 1725 where 
he is buried in his convent near Tuzpazani. 

Isma‘il Hakki was one of the most prolific Ottoman 
scholars. Of his 106 books and pamphlets, 60 are 
in Turkish, the rest in Arabic. The autograph copies 
of most of his works are kept in the Isma‘il Hakki 
Library in Bursa. He wrote on the whole in compar- 
atively simple Turkish and avoided the flowery style 
of many contemporaries. 

He is the author of the following inain works: (1) 
Rüh al-bayán, in 4 volumes, Bülàk 1276, a Kur?àn 
commentary with, at times, original mystic inter- 
pretations; (2) Rüáh al- Mathnawi, 2 volumes, Istanbul 
1287-89, a commentary on the introductory part of 
Dialàl al-Din Rümi's Mat£hnawi on traditional lines; 
(3) Farah al-R&h, a commentary on Yazldjloghlu 
Meþmed’s Muhammadiyya, Būlāķ 1252; (4) Sharh-i 
Pand-i ‘Attar, a translation with granimatical notes 
and commentary of Farid al-Din *Attar's Pand-nàma, 
Istanbul 1250; (5) Silsila-i farikat-i Djilwatiyya, a 
treatise on the order, with biographies of the leading 
shaykhs including his own, Istanbul 1291; (6) Diwan 
followed by Makalat in the same volume, Bülàk 1257, 
Istanbul 1288; (7) Kanz-1 Makhfi, where he expounds 
his approach to pantheistic Stfism, Istanbul 1290; 
(8) Tuhfa-i Khaliliyya, a collection of moral admoni- 
tions, Istanbul 1256; (9) Mi'rádjiyya, a verse narra: 
tive of Muhammad's ascent to Heaven, Istanbul 1269; 
(10) Kitab al-natidja, his last work, written in 1136/ 
1724, not printed (for a good Ms see Atif Efendi 
Library, No. 1483). His short commentaries to vari- 
ous poems by Yunus Emre, Hadjdji Bayram and 
Niyazi-i Misri are to be found in many medjmi‘as 
containing his various treatises. See bibliography. 
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(GUNAY Kut) 

ISMA‘IL HAKKI, MANASTIRLI [see Supple- 
ment}. 

ISMA‘IL PASHA, khedive of Egypt, 1863-79, 
second son of Ibrahim Pasha [¢.v.] and grandson 
of Mubammad ‘Ali [g.v.], was born in Cairo on 
31 December 1830. He received his early educa- 
tion in the private palace school founded by his grand- 
father for his family, where he studied Arabic, Per- 
sian and Turkish. At fourteen, he spent some time 
in Vienna, where he was sent for treatment of an 
eye complaint. Two years later, in 1846, he was 
sent to Paris to join one of the Egyptian educational 
missions under the preceptorship of the Armenian 
Istifan Bey. There he studied l'rench, some of the 
modern sciences and certain aspects of engineering. 
He returned to Egypt in 1848. 

Upon the death of Ibrahim Pasha in 1848, Isma‘il’s 
cousin, *Abbás Hilmi I [g.v.] (son of Tüsün Pasha) 
succeded to the pashalik. After the death of his 
grandfather, Muhammad ‘Ali, the following year, 
‘Abbas I reportedly distrusted his uncle Sa‘id Pasha 
and his cousins, with all of whoin he disputed the 
disposition of Muhammad *Ali's inheritance. Conse- 
quently, Isma‘il, along with other princes of the 
House, went to live for a time in Istanbul and to 
solicit the assistance of the sultan against ‘Abbas I. 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid appointed IsmA‘il a inember of 
the State Judicial Council. A few years later, upon 
the accession of his uncle Sa‘id Pasha to the vice- 
regal throne in 1854, Isma‘il returned to Egypt, and 
was appointed president of the State Judicial Council. 
'The following year (1855), he was entrusted with a 
mission to the court of Napoleon III in Paris in con- 
nection with Sa‘id Pasha's policy of seeking greater 
independence from the Porte, for this purpose taking 
advantage of Egypt's participation iu the Crimean 
War (1854-6). He also headed another diploinatic inis- 
sion on behalf of Sa‘id Pasha to the Vatican. In 1861, 
Sa‘id appointed him sirdar (commander in chief) of 
the army at a time when the tribes in the Sudan had 
been rebellious 

By the time Isma‘il became viceroy of Egypt on 
18 January 1863, he had thus had relatively wide 
experience in the administrative, diplomatic aud mil- 
itary affairs of the country. Moreover he had first- 
hand experience of Europe and of the politics and 
administration of the Porte in Istanbul. 

In contrast tc the relatively unimaginative and 
uneventful rule of his two predecessors, ‘Abbas 
Hilmi I (1848-54) and Sa‘id Pasha (1854-63),Isma‘il’s 
reign brought Egypt material prosperity, and 
economic, social and cultural advancement. But is also 
brought financial bankruptcy and domestic and 
international difficulties. As ambitious as his illust- 
rious grandfather, the founder of the dynasty, yet 
operating in changed circumstances and without his 
grandfather’s military resources or force of personality 
and character, Isma‘il attempted to accomplish too 
many things tco quickly. His policy, disastrous though 
it turned out to be for himself and Egypt, had three 
major objectives. One of these was to secure greater 
autonomy, and ultimately complete independence, 
for Egypt from the Ottoman sultan. The second was 
to accelerate the commerical, military and cultural 
modernizaticn of the country. The third was to 
acquire an African empire. All three objectives entailed 


complex and hazardous relations with ainbitious 
European powers (Britain and France for example); 
a risky confrontation with the Ottoman suzerain of 
the country; and a huge—and in the end ruinous— 
financial outlay. Domestically, this policy of vast, 
radical and rapid Europeanization involved grave 
dangers to the ruler, because it sowed the seeds of 
economic, social and cultural dilocation. This policy, 
directed against the Ottoman sultan, was dependent 
on European powers for money and political support 
and thus led inevitably to foreign intervention in the 
affairs of Egypt and eventually to its occupation by 
British forces. These consequences, in turn, aroused 
the resentment and opposition of the Egyptians to 
Europe and to their own rulers, who were associated 
with the coming of European control, that is, with the 
forfeiture of the autonomy Egypt enjoyed before 
1875. 

In seeking to achieve the first objective of his 
policy, that of greater independence, Isma‘il pur- 
chased from the sultan the firman of 27 May 1866, 
by which the order of succession was changed to one 
ef primogeniture in his own line. He also secured the 
right to increase the size of his army, coin his own 
money and confer titles. Another firman of 8 June 
1867 granted him the title of khedive, autonomy in 
the conduct of his internal and financial affairs, the 
authority to conclude treaties with other sovereign 
states regarding customs, ports, trade transit and the 
regulation of foreign community affairs. A brief 
interlude of strained relations with the Porte, 
arising out of the Egyptian involvement in the 
Cretan uprising of 1866 and IsmA‘il’s financial extra- 
vagance over the opening of the Suez Canal, as well 
as his intrigues with foreign powers, led- the sultan to 
issue a firman on 29 November 1869 practically 
rescinding Isma‘il’s gains from that of 1867. How- 
ever, Isma‘il’s visit to Istanbul and lavish bribery 
of Turkish officials secured him two more firmans: 
one of 10 September 1872, abrogating and super- 
seding that of 1869, restored to him the right to 
borrow from and raise loans in Europe; another cf 
8 June 1873 ratified and recognized its conditions. 

At home and in Europe Isma‘il affected the trap- 
pings of a modern ruler. The participation of Egypt 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1867 was followed by the 
gala opening of the Suez Canal two years later. Des- 
pite the fact that the American Civil War (1861-5) 
had produced a great boom in the export of Egyptian 
cotton, Isma‘il’s pusuit of an African empire in- 
volved expensive military campaigns in the Sudan, 
Ethiopia and Uganda. In the meantime his expensive 
extraction of firmans from the sultan coincided with 
the decline of French influence in Egypt after the 
fall of Napoleon III in 1871. Isma‘il began to look 
towards England for financial and other assistance. 

Added to these ventures were the vicissitudes of 
his domestic policies. Ismà*'il reorganized the army 
and navy as well as army education. He also built 
new schools and allowed more Europeans to found 
their own in the country; subsidized newspapers and 
journals; expanded and improved the government 
press at Bülàk [g.v.]. He founded a national library 
(later, Dar al-Kutub), a geographical society and a 
museum under the direction of the French archaeol- 
ogist Mariette Pasha. He signed a convention out- 
lawing the slave trade in his dominions, and organized 
the first state postal service in Egypt. His organizati- 
on of the country into fourteen provinces, or dis- 
tricts, became the basis of the administration of 
Egypt for the next one hundred years. 

During Ismá'ils reign the country's exports doubled 
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in a decade, and the annual revenue of the state rose 
from £ 5,000,000 in 1864 to £ 145,000,000 in 1875. 

The telegraph and railway networks were extended 
in Egypt and the Sudan. The town of Isma‘iliyya was 
built, and the new major irrigation canals of Ibra- 
himiyya in Upper Egypt and IsmA‘iliyya between 
Suez and Cairo were constructed. Isma‘il developed 
further the sugar refining aud textile industries. 
Moreover, the municipal edification of Cairo and 
other major towns attracted foreign investment and 
commerce, while some Egyptian companies and 
banks were also founded. 

By 1870, however, Isma‘il was in great financial 


difficulties. At home, he tried to raise money through ; 
the notorious Mukábala Law of 1871, by which the : 
government invited landowners to pay six times the : 


annual land tax in advance in return for a perpetual 
reduction of one half of the tax. His borrowing in 
Europe had raised the Egyptian public debt to nearly 
£ 90,000,000. In 1875, he was forced to sell his 
176,602 shares in the Suez Canal Company to the 
British government for an immediate cash payment 
of £ 4,000,000. 

Isma‘il’s financial difficulties led to the setting 
up of a European Control Commission over Egyptian 
finances, the institution in 1876 of a Caisse de la 
Dette Publique with representatives from European 
creditor states. The previous year, 1875, the Mixed 
Tribunals, empowered to adjudicate disputes between 
Egyptians and foreigners, as well as between for- 
eigners resident in Egypt, were established, further 
diluting Egyptian autonomy and eroding the 
authority of the khedive and his government. 

Inevitably, the financial crisis of the years 1875-9 
had repercussions within Egypt, and particularly in 
the relations between Isma‘il and his ministers, landed 
notables, religious leaders and army cfficers. At- 
tempts to associate all of these with his policy of 
independence and Europeanization began with his ex- 
periments in representative institutions, A Consultat- 
ive Assembly of Deputies was instituted in 1866. A 
diluted and weak forin of cabinet government was 
tried in 1878-9, shortly before Isma‘il’s depositicn, by 
inaking the khedive’s government responsible to the 
Assembly. But all of these measures were of no 
avail in salvaging the deteriorating financial condition 
of the country, or in saving Isma‘il’s own position. 
Instead, sedition in the army was accompanied by 
mounting pressure from his foreign creditors who 
suspected his insolvency. His desperate attempts to 
use a national Egyptian base against the European 
control of his finances failed. Moreover, his expensive 
promotion and subvention of an incipient native press 
served to uudermine his position further. Nor did 
his particlpation in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 
on the side of his Ottoman suzerain prevent the lat- 
ter from deposing him at the insistence of the Euro- 
pean powers on 25 June 1875. The next day, Isma‘il 
left Egypt for Europe. He died in Istanbul on 6 
March 1895. 

Even though the social and economic changes which 
occurred during Isma‘il’s reign came to constitute 
the foundations of the further development and 
modernization of the country, the khedive’s im- 
patient Europeanization programme was politically 
a superficial one Together with the financial prob- 
lems and their international repercussions, it is fair 
to suggest that the reign of Isma‘il generated ccm- 
plex problems for Egypt, with which its inexperienced 
leaders and emerging élite of modern administrators 
could not adeguately cope. These led to the occu- 
pation of the country by Britain and the subsequent 
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political difficulties which this event generated fer 
the next seventy-five years. 

Nonetheless, by his ambition and financial reck- 
lessness, Ism&‘il forcefully stimulated and induced 
the emergence of modern Egypt, and outlined its 
future development. To this exteut, he cannot be 
viewed facilely as the disastrous khedive of Egypt, 
but as one of the country’s creative rulers. 
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ISMA‘IL PASHA, BAGHDADLI [see Supple- 
ment). 

ISMAJL PASHA, NISHANDJI, Ottoman 
grand vizier, came from the township of Ayash, 
now in the iJ of Ankara. Since he was over 70 at the 
time of his death in 1101/1690, he was born towards 
1030/1620. Nothing is known of his family or his 
antecedents. He was somehow introduced into the 
Palace and brought up in the Enderün-i humáyün. On 
13 Rabi* I 1078/3 September 1667, at Edirne, he was 
promoted from Khdss-oda eskisi to Kiler ketkhudast, 
and soon afterwards became Cokhddar. On 13 Dhu 'l- 
Hididja 1079/25 May 1668 he was retired to the Kapu- 
ertas! with the status (paye) of Rumeli and a daily 
stipend of 250 akées. On 20 Muharram 1089/15 March 
1678 he was made nishàándji, holding this post for 
years. From 20 Sha‘bin 1089/8 October 1678 he 
acted as temporary kaymakdm in Istanbul with the 
rank of vizier, until K6épriili-zade Fadil Mustafa 
Pasha, promoted from muhdafiz of the Straits to the 
post of kaymakam, could come to the capital. During 
this period he was instructed to arrest the former 
grand vizier Siileyman Pasha and Firari Kaymakam 
Redjeb Pasha. A week later he resumed the post of 
nishandjt, with the rank of vizier of two tughs. On 2 
Muharram 1099/8 November 1687 he entered the 
Diwan as fifth vizier. As a result of further disturb- 
ances in Istanbul at the end of February 1688 caused 
by the execution of the notorious rebel leader Bash- 
éavush Hiiseyn Akha (known as fetwadji), he was ap- 
pointed kaymakam by Siileyman II (27 Rabi‘ II 
1og9/z March 1688). As such he had to deal with 
further disturbances: the killing of the grand vizier 
Siyavush Pasha (son-in-law of K6prulii Mehmed 
Pasha) and the sacking of his mansion, the summon- 
ing of the townsfolk under the Holy Banner by a 
certain Yaghllk¢I Emir to put down the rebel citizenry, 
and the massing of crowds at the Imperial Palace. At 
a meeting of the Diwan at which Isma‘il Pasha was 
present, the townsfolk protested to the sultan against 
the excesses of the rebels. The rebels were sending 
threatening messages to the Palace and demanding 
that (since there was no grand vizier at the time), 
Ismail Pasha and the Kapu Aghasf should prevent 
the Holy Banner from being brought out. Finally, as 
representatives of the townsfolk gathered under the 
Holy Banner in front of Orta Kapu, Seyyid ‘Othman 
Efendi entered the sultan’s presence and urged that 
a new grand vizier be appointed immediately (in- 
stead of the mukafiz of Ozi, who had not yet assumed 
office). The Kapu Aghasf Hadjdji Mehmed Agha’s 
preposal that Isma‘il Pasha be appointed was 
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supported by the Diwàn and accepted by the 
sultan. But the grand vizier's seal was in the 
hards of the Shaykh al-Islam Fadl Allah Efendi, who 
was supporting the rebels. The rebel leaders were 
placated by being granted various offices: Fadl-Allah 
came to the Palace and handed the seal to the sultan; 
and Isma‘il Pasha was finally officially installed. 
Thereupon all the high-ranking members of the 
‘ulema? (including the Shaykh al-Islam and the kadi 
of Istanbul) were dismissed. The crcwds at the 
Palace approved the new appointees and dispersed, 
so that on 26 Rabi‘ II 1099/2 March 1688 IsmA‘il 
Pasha embarked on office with his authcrity un- 
questioned. The rebel leaders and their supporters 
were apprehended and immediately put to death, and 
numerous changes were made in Palace posts and in 
provincial governorates. But these measures led 
cnly te new friction between the townsfolk and the 
Kapfkullari and between the ‘ulema? and the grand 
vizier. Furthermore the loss of various strong points 
in the Egri-Kirka region and the fortress of Kanin 
increased the tension at the capital. The grand vizier 
now made the capital error of appointing Yeğen 
‘Othman Pasha, governor of Rumeli and one cf the 
rebels, as Serdar, on the Austrian front with the rank 
of vizier. “Othman Pasha rallied to his side some of 
the dissidents who had managed to escape from 
Istanbul and the Saridjas and Segbàns of Rumeli, and 
demanded the Grand Vizierate, cbliging Isma‘il 
Pasha to proclaim a call to arms (nefir-i Samm 
[see NAFiR] in Rumeli and Anatolia against his 
supporters. The hostility which the Shaykh al- 
Islàm Debbagh-zade Mehmed Efendi had felt from the 
first towards Isma‘il Pasha now spread to all the 
‘ulema’. On the ground that they had accepted bribes, 
IsmA‘il Pasha wished to dismiss the sultan’s Khodja 
*Arab-zàde ‘Abd al-Wahhab Efendi and the Dar al- 
Sa‘ada Aghast Mustafa Agha, who made common 
cause with the ‘ulema? and began making secret com- 
plaints to the sultan. The sultan, persuaded by his 
intimate Mustafa Agha, finally dismissed Ismail 
Pasha on 28 Djumada II 1099/30 April 1688. 

Isma‘il Pasha was ordered to stay in seclusion 
in his yall at Aradolubisàár and then, on ro Radjab 
1099/11 May 1688 was banished to Kavala. When in 
August the Venetian fleet besieged Eghriboz, Isma‘il 
was removed to Rhodes, where, during the Grand 
Vizierate of Képriilti-zide Fadil Mustafa Pasha, he 
was executed (Sha‘ban rror/May 1690). The main 
reasons for his death were his differences with Fadil 
Mustafa and other members of the Kóprülü family; 
the complaints of the sons of Zaun al-‘Abidin Pasha, 
who had allegedly been unjustly executed during his 
Grand Vizierate; and the allegation that he had ex- 
torted money from the heirs of Siyavush Pasha. His 
head was sent to Istanbul and his body was buried 
in Rhodes. He is described as a covetous and irritable 
man, who, though intelligent, often tcok rasher meas- 
ures than he really meant to. 
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(MONIR AKTEPE) 

ISMA‘IL SABRI, an Egyptian poet (1886- 
1953), distinguished by his kunya of Abi Umayma 
from another and better known Isma‘il Sabri. 
His earliest pcetic wcrks date from 1910, and his 
writings as a whole were collected and published after 
his death. His ''love songes" (Ghazal al-agháni, p. 
183-258 of the diwdn) deserve especial attention for 
the technique of his prosody and a certain purity of 
language and style; some of these songs, of remark- 
able lyrical inspiration, have been set to music and are 
a worthy addition to the legacy of the most romantic 
and pathetic sentimental songs of the period. While 
it is of no great importance that, in the writings 
of his maturity, IsmA‘il Sabri succeeded in redeeming 
the intellectual inconsistency of some of his youthful 
kasidas, it should be emphasized that this author, 
who possessed a very good knowledge of an admira- 
tion for classical Arabic poetry, sometimes vielded 
to the temptation to insert in his own poems hemi 
stichs from al- Bubturi, al-Mutanabbi and other cele- 
brated ‘Abbasid poets; where this has happened, the 
editcrs of the diwan have indicated this idiosyncrasy 
with a note. 

The two poems entitled respectively al-Nuniyya 
al-kubrá and al- Hamziyya al-kubrá (p. 27-75 and 76- 
Ic4 of the diwán) contain compositions of various 
lengths, in which the poet has expressed in verse his 
meditations on certain hymnological, apologetical and 
eschatological subjects of frequent occurrence in the 
historical and religious tradition of Islam. But along 
with glorification of God, exaltation of Muhammad 
and celebration of the prophets, regarding whom the 
Kur?àn provided more or less legendary information, 
we find, here and there, sententious and parenetic 
themes, also perhaps deriving from the Kur?án. In 
this work few descriptive passages occur, but on the 
other hand there is more occasional verse, inspired by 
purely contingent social events, a feature which the 
author shares with other more celebrated contempor- 
ary poets such as Ahmad Shawki [g.v.] and Hiáfiz 
Ibrahim (q.v.J. Isma‘il Sabri was also the author of 
works for the theatre, “school hymns’’, and trans- 
lations, some extracts from which are contained in 
the last section of the diwan. 

Bibliography: The edition of the diwán, which 
contains little information regarding the author's 
life and professional activities, is the work of 
Ahmad Kamal Zaki, ‘Amir Muhammad Buhayri 
and Muhammad al-Kassés; it was published in 
Cairo (n.d.) by the Ministry of Culture and National 
Guidance. (U. RizziTANO) 
ISMAIL SABRI PASHA, Egyptian poet 

and statesman, was one of those who contributed 
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to the awakening of national consciousness in Egypt 
at the end of the nineteenth century. Born in Cairo 
on 16 February 1854, Isma‘il Sabri benefitted from 
the influence of two cultures, classical Arabic and 
French, with which he came into direct contact when 
he was sent away to Aix-en-Provence in order to 
complete his legal studies. On his return to Egypt 
in 1878 after obtaining a degree in law, he turned 
first to the magistracy, taking a post at al-Mansüra, 
then became governor of Alexandria (1866-9) and 
later nndersecretary of state at the Miristry of 
Justice. He died on 16 March 1923. 

Isma‘il Sabri’s poetic talent manifested itself 
early in life, as can can be seen from the youthful com- 
positions which he published in the review Rawd al- 
Madaris al-Misriyya at the age of sixteen. These 
admittedly simple exercises in poetry nevertheless 
already displayed that admiration for classical 
models of the ‘Abbasid pericd which the poet was to 
retain even in his mature years. However, the benefi- 
cial contact with modern French poetry as it evolved 
at that time not only helped to enrich his mind, but 
especially to make keener his percepticn in regard 
both to the contingent social and political prcblems 
of his country, and the reflections of a more general 
nature and meditations on the destiny of humanity. 

Opposed to the occasional poetry to which many 
of the writers of his time applied their talents, Is- 
ma‘il Sabri was a patriot of exemplary rectitude, 
incapable of lending himself to easy compromises 
with the two powers who at time contrclled the 
policies of Egypt, Turkey and England. His diwan 
contains no kasida dedicated to the sultan “Abd al- 
Hamid, nor to other dignitaries in his services. 
Love, death, and the fatherland were the themes of 
his poetry, the brilliance of which is due to the 
loftiness of style and profundity of thought expressed 
in unlaboured imagery. His poetic works are not 
numerous, especially when compared with the pro- 
duction of his contemporaries, probably because he 
wrote to please himself, refusing all demands other 
than those of inspiration. 

Bibliography: The Diwan was published 
fifteen years after the poet’s death by Ahmad al- 
Zayn, Cairo 1938; the preface to the work by 
Táhà Husayn is interesting from the critical stand- 
point. Abundant source material can be found (in 
essays and articles published in reviews) in the 
works of Dj. A. Daghir, Masddir al-dirdsa al- 
adabiyya, iift: al-Rahilin 1800-1955), Beirut 
1956, 534-6, and ‘Umar Rida Kahhala, Mu‘djam 
al-mwallifin, Damascus 1376/1957, 272-3; Muh. 
‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafadji, Kissat al-adab fi Misr, 
v, Cairo 1956, 138-47; ‘Umar al-Dasiki, Fi ’l-adab 
al-hadith, ii, Cairo 1950, 117-25; some differences 
concerning certain events of his life in Brockelmann, 
S III, 18-21. It should also be added that Ahmad 
Shawki dedicated a long elegy to him (al-Shawkiy- 
yat, iii, Cairo 1936, 113-8). {U. Rizzitano) 
ISMA‘IL SAFA (1867-1901), Turkish poet of 

the transition period between the Tanzimat and the 
Therwet-i Ftintin schools. Born in Mecca where his 
father, Mehmed Behdjet, a native of Trabzon and a 
minor poet of the old school (see Ibnülemin Mahmud 
Kemal, Son asır Türk şairleri, Istanbul, 1930, i, 
177-178), was chief secretary (mektubdju) of the Hedjaz 
province, he lost his mother Samiye ‘A’ishe at the 
age of seven. On his father’s death in 1880, Isma‘“il 
Safa and his two brothers moved to Istanbul. His 
happy life in Arabia and the desert left a strong 
impression on his memory which is reflected in many 
of his early poems. In Mecca his father had taught 
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him Arabic and Persian. In Istanbul he passsed, with 
his two brothers, the entrance examination, as a 
boarder, to the Dar al-shafaka, a well known high 
school for gifted orphans. On his graduation in 1890 
he served for a short time in the Telegraph Office 
and later taught literature im various secondary 
schools, He married very young but lost his wife and 
contracted tuberculosis himself. After a short stay in 
the island of Midilli (Mytilene), where he went in the 
hope of a recovery, he returned to Istanbul. Because 
of his liberal ideas, which he did not care to hide 
(see below), he was marked down as a suspect by the 
Hamidian secret police. His house in Gedik Pasha, 
where he and his progressive friends frequently met, 
was constantly watched. At the suggestion of Isma‘il 
Kemal (a deputy for Berat in Albania after the 1908 
constitution), a group of prominent intellectuals, in- 
cluding Isma‘il Safa and the leading Therwet-i Fiintin 
poet, Tewfik Fikret, went to the British Embassy to 
congratulate Britain on her victory over the Boers, 
Unaware of the contradiction with their own pro- 
fessed ideals, they claimed later that they did this 
as a gesture against the sultan. This was used as a 
pretext to round them up and to send them into pro- 
vincial exile. Isma%l Safa was banished to Sivas 
where he succumbed to the harsh climate a year later 
(1901). 

Isma‘il Safa published his first poems in Nàdji's 
Memdji‘a-i Mu'allim and later in the periodical 
Mirsád. At the age of twenty he was a well known poet 
in literary circles. Verses poured from his pen with 
such ease and spontaneity that Nàdji ''the Master" 
(Mu‘allim), whose influence on these early poems is 
obvious, gave him the nickname of Shá*ir-i Máderzád 
(‘the born poet’). He soon became leader-writer of 
the Mirsdad until it was closed by the censor. Gradually 
Nadji’s literary influence was replaced by those of 
Redjà?i-zàde Ekrem, «Abd ül- Hakk Hàmid and partic- 
ularly Tewfik Fikret with whom he had become close 
friends and regularly contributed to his Therwet-i 
Fiünün. Critics of both old and new schools were 
unanimous in recognizing his unusual poetical gift. 
Owing to his early poems, which are mostly sentimen- 
tal reminiscences of his childhood, Ism4‘il Safa is 
generally accepted as a fine sensitive poet who wrote, 
with a spontaneous style, simple melancholic poems 
of nostalgic, lyric and religious inspiration. This 
early and incomplete judgment of his work strongly 
influenced later criticism, but leaves out most of his 
posthumously published work, which reveals him as 
a poet with unusual gifts of humour and social and 
political satire. In particular his poem Tazallum 
(‘Complaint of injustice’), first published in Ahmed 
Rida’s Young Turk organ Meshweret in Paris (sup- 
plement to No. 9, 1893) and reproduced with mincr 
variants and omissions in ‘Abd Allah Djewdet’s 
Idjtihdd (No. 105, 8 May 1330), is a true forerunner 
of the political satire of the later Eshref and Fikret 
tradition: “You gathered around you a few vile in- 
dividuals and tyrannized people on their advice.. 
You gave power to the corrupt, ignorant and unpat- 
riotic, you ennobled informing into a profession, you 
made great men suffer in banishment, you insisted on 
the execution of a very great man (i.e., Midhat 
Pasha), tell, o Khalifa, are you any different from an 
exectutioner ? They informed you of unjust acts, you 
ignored it; your slaves harmed people, you ignored it; 
foreigners made profit out of the country, you ig- 
nored it; friends warned you about everything, you 
ignored it. You preferred delator’s reports (jurnals) to 
guiding sermons... The treasure of the state is in the 
hands of a few thieves... The country is in ruin, the 
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people hungry... The day of your fall will be a feast 
day for the people...". In the circle of close friends 
Isma‘il Saf4 used further to expound his naive pro- 
jects of plots to overthrow ‘Abd al- Hamid (Halid Ziya 
Usakhgil, Kirk Yl, Istanbul 1936, iv, 79). 

Another impcrtant poem which seems to have pass- 
ed almost unnoticed is his takkmis of the Damad Mah- 
müd Pasha’s kasida, an ironical eulogy of Hasan 
Pasha, the Minister of the Navy during the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897. It is a biting satire, full of 
pungent wit, inspired by Ziya (Diya) Pasha’s famous 
Zafer-ndme against ‘Abd al-Hamid who had kept the 
Turkish fleet perpetually at anchor in the Golden 
Horn, during his reign, thus causing its utter decline. 
Isma‘il Safa describes, with vivid images, the sorry 
plight of the decaying ships, and expresses in vitriolic 
terms the indifference of the irresponsible and cor- 
rupt minister and his staff. 

IsmA‘il Safa is the author of the following published 
works: (1) Khudh ma safa, Istanbul 1308 (includes 
his father’s unpublished poems); (2) Maghdire-i 
Sevdá, Istanbul 1308 (a verse narrative); (3) Sénukát, 
Istanbul 1308; (4) Mensiyyát, Istanbul 1312; (5) 
Mevlid-i Pederi ziyárci (a short poem about his first 
visit to his father's native town, Trabzon), Istanbul 
1312; (6) Inià&-i Hakk&'in Takhmisi, Istanbul 1328; 
(7) Hissiyyát (with an important introduction by 
his brother *Ali Kámi (Akyüz), Istanbul 1328. 

Bibliography: Ismail Hikmet, Ismail Safa, 

Istanbul 1933; Halid Ziya Uşaklıgil Kırk Y17, Istan- 

bul 1936, iv, 79 ff.; Hüseyin Cahid Yalçın, Edebt 

Hatiralar, Istanbul 1933, passim; see also most 

imonographs on Tewfik Fikret [g.v.] where there 

are frequent references to Isma‘il Safa. 
(Fanir iz) 

ISMA‘IL SHAHID, Munammap, the only son of 
Shah ‘Abd al-Ghani, youngest son cf Shah Wali 
Allāh al-Dihlawi [g.v.], was born at Phulat (dist. 
Muzaffarnagar, India) on 12 Rabi‘ II 1193/29 April 
1779. His father having died in Radjab 1203/April 
1789, when he was only ten years old, he was adopted 
by his uncle Shah ‘Abd al- Kádir (g.v.], the first Urdu 
translator of the Kur?àn, who had no male issue and 
who later married his grand-daughter Kulthüm to 
him. Educated by ‘Abd al- Kadir, he also drew upon 
the vast learning of his uncles Shah Rafi‘ al-Din, 
another Urdu translator of the Kur?àn, and the cele- 
brated Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. A child prodigy, he 
completed his education in both rational and tra- 
ditional sciences at the age of 16. He often surprised 
his contemporaries by answering even the most ab- 
struse problems of fikh and logic without referring 
to books. He began his career as a preacher in the 
Djàmi* Masdjid at Delhi, and soon established him- 
self as a forceful orator. He preached mainly against 
vices like saint- and grave-worship, innovations and 
other heretical and idolatrous practices which were 
common among the Muslims of India of those days. 
For almost a quarter of a century he continued to 
preach in the Djàmi* Masdjid. His preaching aroused 
bitter controversy, and he was once officially silenced 
by the city kóhwál, at the instauce of Fadl-i Hakk 
(g.v.], court reader to the British Resident at Delhi, 
who did not see eye to eye with him. In 1235/1819 
he came into contact with Sayyid Ahmad of Rae Ba- 
reilly (g.v], who had received his religious and 
spiritual instruction from his uncle Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz 
and soon afterwards became his disciple, along 
with his kinsman ‘Abd al-Hayy, a son-in-law of 
Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. The three were destined to play 
an important role in the religious history of Indian 
Muslims. In 1236/1820 he went cn the pilgrimage to 


Mecca along with Sayyid Ahmad and a large number 
of his followers. On their journey from Delhi to Cal- 
cutta they were accorded a very warm reception at 
the numerous places where they stopped. Ccllecting 
money and gifts en route in the name of Islamic re- 
vival, the party reached Djidda ir 1237/1821. They 
returned to India in 1239/1823 after an absence of 
fourteen months, having performed the hadjdj, visited 
the holy places in the Hidjáz and met there scholars 
from Istanbul, Egypt, Syria and Bulgaria. 

Fresh from his visit to the Hidj4z, he cpenly be- 
gan to preach djihád in the congregational mosque at 
Delhi. This must have been only against the Sikhs 
who were oppressing their Muslim subjects, and not 
against the British as Ghulàm Rasül Mihr (cf. Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid, Lahore 1952, i, 250 ff.) and óthers 
have unsuccessfully tried to establish. The British, 
being politically influential at Delhi, could not watch 
with complacency such an open incitement to insur- 
rection and also later allow money and material tc 
be collected within their sphere cf influence and sent 
to the mudjahidin, as the followers of Sayyid Ahmad 
later came to be commonly known, in their strong- 
holds in the northern parts of the country. In r241/ 
1824-25 he left, along with his leader Sayyid Ahmad, 
for Yàghistàn via Sind. Passing through Bahawalpir 
[g.v.], Haydaràbàd [q.».] and Shikárpür (Sind), this 
voluntary fcrce, which had considerably swelled on 
the way, reached Kabul from Kandahar, from where 
the volunteers slipped into Peshawar. Making it their 
general headquarters they launched a holy war against 
the Sikhs, fighting the first battle at Akófa, near 
Nowshera, on 20 Djumàda II 1242/21 December 1826 
and defeating the enemy with considerable losses. A 
number of other engagements followed bringing vict- 
ory after victory tothe mudjahidin. Flushed with their 
success they set up their own government in the areas 
under their occupation with Peshawar as the seat of 
administration. Certain reforms introduced by thein 
in the social sphere conforming to the laws of the 
Shari‘a, for instance the remarriage of widows and 
the collection of ‘ushr, resulted in the disaffection 
of the local population, who, at the instigation of 
the tribal chieftains, deposed and dispossessed by 
Sayyid Ahmad, rose against the mudjáhidin and iu a 
secret night-attack killed all the tax-collectors and 
sub-administrators appointed by the Sayyid. This 
massacre was a serious set-back to the movement, 
and practically the whole of the territory around 
Peshawar slipped out of the control of the mudjáhidin. 
The Sikh ruler of the Pandjàb, Randjit Singh, a 
shrewd politician and skilled statesman, took full 
advantage of the situation and inflicted a series of 
reverses on the rapidly dwindling forces of the Sayyid, 
who now also faced financial difficulties, for practic- 
ally all the routes through which money came had 
been cut off either by the invading Sikhs or the 
hostile Pathan tribes—mainly the Yüsufza"is. 

The mudjáhidin, now led by Isma‘il, were driven 
out of Peshawar, which they had occupied in 1246/ 
183c by ousting Sultan Muhammad Khan, a brother 
of the amir of Afghanistan, who ruled Peshawar as 
the tributary of the Sikh chieftain Randjit Singh. 
Considering it a challenge to his sovereignty, Randjit 
Singh marched in person and with the help of his 
European mercenaries, Generals Ventura and Avita- 
bille, re-occupied the city, entrusting subsequent 
operations to his son Shér Singh. Better equipped, 
better trained and numerically superior, the forces of 
Shér Singh inflicted the final defeat on the mudjahidin 
at the battle of Balakote (24 Dhu 'l-Kafda 1246/6 
May 1831), in which Ismá'il and his leader Sayyid 
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Ahmad lost their lives. He was buried on the edge of 
the battlefield where his tomb still exists. No at- 
tention was paid to his grave during the Sikh or the 
British rule. It has now been renovated and the 
government of Pakistan has paid due attention to 
its upkeep and maintenance. 

In spite of his pre-occupation with djiháàd, travel- 
ling and delivering sermons, Shih Isma‘il yet found 
time for writing books and small tracts. His writings 
include: (1) Takwiyat al-imán (ed. Cawnpore r343/ 
1924), deals mainly with the unity of God and depre- 
cates idolatrous practices such as the invocation of 
saints, angels etc. Its supplement Tazkir al-Ikhwán 
was composed by Muhammad Sultàn iu 1250/1834. 
English trans. by Shahamat Ali in JRAS, xiii, 316 
ff.; (2) Mansab-i imdmat (in Persian), deals with 
the concept of imāma in Islam and its various kinds 
(ed. Karachi* 1962, Urdu trans. Lahore 1949); (3) 
Risála Ugül al-fikh (in Arabic, ed. Delhi 1311/1893), 
a Short treatise of 36 pp. on the principles of Islamic 
jurisprudence; (4) Tanwir al-‘aynayn fi ithbàt raf* al- 
yadayn, {in Arabic, ed. Lahore n.d.) in support of 
raising the hands in prayers as practised by the 
Hanbalis; (5) Risa@la Yak Riza (stillin Ms.) composed 
as a rejoinder to the criticism offered by Fadl-i Hakk 
[g.v.] of Khayrabad on the Takwiyat al-iman; (6) 
Idáh al-hakk al-sarih fi ahkám al-mayyit wa 'l-darih 
(in Persian, on the burial of the dead), denouncing 
1nany of the funerary innovations current among the 
Muslims of the sub-continent; (7) ‘Abakat (in Arabic, 
ed, Karachi 1380/1960, Urdu trans. by Manàzir 
Ahsan Gélini, Hyderabad n.d.) deals mainly with 
abstruse problems of tasawwuf; the aim was to reform 
the Sifis of the day who wielded exceptionally strong 
influence with the illiterate and simple masses of 
Indian Muslims, mainly residing in backward rural 
areas; (8) Al-Sirdt al-Mustakim (in Persian, Meerut 
1285/3868, Delhi 1322/1904), of which only the first 
part was composed by Ismá*il; it comprises the dicta 
of his spiritual guide Sayyid Ahmad and helps under. 
stand his teachings and the tenets professed by him; 
anexposition of what he and his followers stood for (for 
its contents see JASB, i (1832), 479 ff.); (9) Radd al- 
ishrák (in Arabic), Asafiy ya; 666; (10) Irshad al-“ibadila 
sabil al-rashad, (Br. Mus. Ms. Arabic); (11) Madjmi‘at 
al- Khutab (Br. Mus. Ms. Arabic); His minor works in- 
clude a short treatise on logic, a lengthy letter in 
Arabic addressed to one Mulla Baghdadi (ed. Cawn- 
pore 1343/1924), and another letter in Persian ad- 
dressed to Nawab Wazir al-Dawla of Tonk, former- 
ly a princely state in India, exhorting the ruler to 
help the mudjáhidin in every possible way in their 
struggle against the Sikhs. He also tried his hand 
at poetry but this is not of a high order. 

Bibliography: Dja*far *Ali Nakwi, Manzürat 
al-sutadà? fi ahwál al-ghüzát wa'l-shuhadà?, (in Urdu, 
still in Ms.); written in 1272/1855 it is the firsthand 
account of the movement (Nakwi was on the 
personal staff of Shah Isma‘il); Waka%-i Ahmadi 
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Muhammad ‘Ali, Makhzan-i Ahmadi, (Ms. in the 
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Hasan Khàn, Tiksár djuyüd al-ahrár min tidhkár 

dhunüd al-abrár, Bhopal 1295/1878; idem, Tardj- 
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ISMÁA'IL SIDKI, Egyptian politician and 
statesman, was born in 1875 into a family of 
Egyptian notables. Both his father and maternal 
grandfather enjoyed high positions in the official 
hierarchy of khedivial administration. Like most of 
his conteinporaries who aspired for a political career, 
he studied law and took part in the anti-British 
student agitation encouraged by the khedive. Upon 
completing his studies in 1894, he was appointed a 
minor official in the Ministry of Justice. He rose 
quickly, partly through his own effort and initiative 
but mainly through the wide circle of friends his 
family had, to be come the permanent under-secre- 
tary at the Ministry of Interior in 1908. In 1914 Sidki 
had his first cabinet appointment in the government 
of Rushdi Pasha, from which he resigned soon 
after. i 

When the First World War ended in 1918, Sidki 
joined the Wafd movement and was exiled with 
Sa*d Zaghlül to Malta in 1919, but when the Wafd 
was allowed to proceed to the Peace Congress he was 
among its members. In Paris differences arose 
among the delegates and SidkI, forseeing the futility 
of Wafdist demands, left for Cairo. His departure 
from the Wafd marked a turning point in his career, 
for he became the moving spirit of the anti-Waídist 
element in Egyptian politics. He played a leading role 
in the drafting and implementation of the Declaration 
of 1922 which granted Egypt her independence, as 
well as the Constitution of 1923, both documents 
abhorrent to the Wafdists. Henceforward and until 
his retirement in 1946, Sidki was tireless in his con- 
frontation with Wafdist policies in the conduct of 
Egypt’s public affairs. He did not hesitate to employ 
armed force, including the use of British troops, to 
suppress Wafdist opposition and silence their pub- 
licaticns. It was this that earned hiin the doubtful 
distinction of being the strong man of Egyptian 
politics. His reputation as a financial expert, how- 
ever, was justly deserved. 

Ismà' 1 Sidki became prime minister of Egypt 
twice, in 193c and 1946, each time in the wake of 
nationalist ferment and public disturbances caused 
by the Wafdist failure to reach agreement with 
Britain on her position in Egypt and the Sudan. In 
1931 Sidki amended the Constitution, restricting 
suffrage, and he formed the People’s Party to give 
him support in Parliament. Sidki’s terms of office 
were unhappy and unpopular. He failed to obtain 
sufficient concessions from Britain to normalize the 
relationship between the two countries, and he did 
not succeed in marshalling the support of Egyptian 
moderates to contain the extremism of the Wafd. In 
1946 an agreement was initialled in London between 
Sidki and Ernest Bevin, British foreign secretary at 
the time, but once more Wafdist opposition made 
ratification impossible. Upon his return from Eng- 
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land, a sick and broken man, he retired from public 
life. Isma‘il Sidki died in 1948. 

Bibliography: Isma‘il Sidki, Mudhakkirati, 
Cairo 1950; ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Rafi‘i, Thawrat 
sanat 1919, Cairo 1946; idem, Fi a‘kab al-thawra 
al-misriyya, 3 vols., Cairo 1947-51; Mahmud 
Y. Zayid, Egyf£t's Struggle for Independence, Beirut 
1965; P. J. Vatikiotis, The Modern History of 
Egypt, London 1969. (A. KELIDAR) 
ISMA‘ILIYYA, a major branch of the Shi‘a 

with numerous subdivisions. It branched off from the 
Imamiyya [see ITHNA ‘asHARIYYa] by tracing the 
imamate through Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik’s son 
IsmA‘il, after whom it is named. 

History: Pre-Fatimid and Fatimid times. 
After the death of Dja‘far al-Sadik in 148/765 a 
group of his followers held fast to the imamate of his 
son Isma‘il, who had been named by him as his suc- 
cessor but had predeceased him. Some of them 
maintained that Isma‘il had not died and would 
reappear as the Ka?im or Mahdi. Others recognized 
Isma‘il’s son Muhammad as their im4in. Nothing is 
known about the history of the Isma‘ili movement 
developing out of this nucleus until after the middle 
of the 3rd/gth century, when it appeared as a secret 
revolutionary organization carrying on intensive mis- 
sionary efforts in many regions of the Muslim world. 
{n the area of al-Kifa its propaganda was spread 
from about the year 264/877-8 by Hamdan Karmat 
[g.v.], who was later aided by his brother-in-law 
*Abdàn [g.v ]. Hamdan’s followers were named after 
him Karmati, a name which came to be applied 
derogatorily also to other sections of the movement. 
In the area of al-Rayy the mission was started about 
the same time by Khalaf, whose followers became 
known as the Khalafiyya. In Fars a brother of 
*Abdàn was active. In Khuràsàn Nishàpür and later 
Marw al-Ridh became centres of Isma‘ili activity 
(see S. M. Stern, The early Isma“li missionaries in 
North-West Persia and in Khurasan and Transoxania, 
in BSOAS, xxiii (1960), 56-90). A convert of al- 
Nasafi [q.v.], one of the das of Khurāsān and 
Transoxania, was the first to carry the propaganda 
to Sidjistan, probably in the early decades of the 
4th/roth century. Presumably in the first half of the 
4th/1oth century, the Kufs tribe in Kirmàn was con- 
verted by da‘is from Khuràsàn. In the Yemen two 
missionaries, Ali b. al-Fadl and Ibn Hawshab, 
known as Mansür al-Yaman [q.v.), in 268/881 estab- 
lished themselves in the area of the Djabal Maswar 
and succeeded in gaining strong tribal support. In 
270/883 Ibn Hawshab sent his nephew al-Haytham 
as a missionary to Sind. Later he sent Aba ‘Abd 
Allàh al-Shi* [q.v.] to the Maghrib, where he arrived 
in 280/893 and won the support of the Kutàma 
Berber tribe in western Algeria, thus laying the 
foundation for Fatimid rule. In 286/899 Abt Sa‘id al- 
Djannàbi ([¢.v.], a follower of Hamdan Karmat and 
‘Abdan, founded a Karmati state in al-Bahrayn, 
from where he later ccnquered al-Katif, ‘Uman and 
al-Yamama. The whole movement was centrally 
directed, at first probably from al-Ahwaz and al- 
Basra and later from Salamiyya in Syria. Muham- 
mad b. Ismail was acknowledged as the imam, who 
had disappeared and was about to reappear as the 
Kà'im and to rule the world. The leaders of the 
movement in the absence of the imám claimed the 
rank of kudjdjas {q.v.]. 

In the year 286/899, after the succession of the 
future Fatimid Caliph ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi to the 
leadership in Salamiyya, a schism split the move- 
ment, provoked by the claim of ‘Ubayd Allāh to the 
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imamate for himself and his ancestors. Hamdan 
Karmat and *Abdàn, who may have previously 
drifted slightly away from the doctrine propagated 
by the leadership, broke off their support. ‘Abdin 
consequently was murdered by a subordinate dá, 
Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh [q.v.], who at first pretended 
to be loyal to the leadership. Zikrawayh and his sons 
organized the “Karmati’’ revolts among Syrian 
bedouin tribes from the year 289/902 until his capture 
and execution in 294/907. Doubts concerning Zik- 
tawayh’s loyalty, which soon turned out to be 
justified, induced ‘Ubayd Allah to leave Salamiyya 
for the journey which ended with his establishinent as 
caliph in Rakkada in 297/910. 

Though information concerning the attitude of the 
various Isma‘ili groups following the split of the 
movement is scanty, the results can be summarized 
with some degree of probability as follows: The com- 
munity in the Yemen at first remained faithful to 
‘Ubayd Allāh. ‘Ali b. al-Fadl, however, in 299/913 
renounced his allegiance to him and made war on Ibn 
Hawshab, who remained loyal. After *Ali's death in 
303/915 his party disintegrated rapidly. The da‘is in 
the Maghrib and probably in Sind, having been sent 
by Ibn Hawshab, also remained loyal. There are 
indications that the da‘wa in Khurdsdn generally 
maintained its allegiance to ‘Ubayd Allāh, who was 
able to appoint some das there, but there were 
probably also counter-currents. The communities in 
‘Irak, al-Bahrayn, and western Persia refused to 
recognize the Fatimid claim to the imamate. Among 
the Karmatis of ‘Irak *Isà b. Müsà, a nephew of 
*Abdàn, continued the latter's work propagating the 
imàmate of Muhammad b. Ismà'il, who would return 
as the Kà?im. After 320/932 he was active in Baghdad. 
He and cther dá*is in *Irák ascribed their writings to 
*Abdàn, thus stressing the doctrinal continuity. The 
da‘is of al-Rayy were in close contact with those in 
‘Irak and with the Karmatis of al- Bahrayn and like 
them were expecting the reappearance of the Mahdi- 
imam for the year 316/928. At least in the twenties of 
the 4th century (1030-9) they controlled the missions 
in Mosul and Baghdad. They worked successfully 
among the Daylamis and won at least the temporary 
allegiance of Daylami leaders like Asfar, Mardawidj 
and later of some rulers of the Musáfirid dynasty. 
The Karmatis of al-Bahrayn, led by Abü Tàhir al- 
Djannabi, were predicting the appearance of the 
Mahdi-imám for the year 316/928. In 319/931 they 
accepted a Persian prisoner of war as the Expected 
One, and Abü Tàhir turned the rule over to him. The 
early disastrous end of the aífair weakened the 
ideological vigour of the Karmatis of al- Bahrayn and 
their influence among the da@“%s in ‘Irak and Persia, 
but did not generally lead to an expansion of Fatimid 
influence. Soon afterwards the great revolt of the 
Kharidji Abii Yazid (q¢.v.] under the Fatimid Caliphs 
al- Ka?im and al-Mansir stifled any Fatimid activity 
among the eastern Isma‘ili communities. Only the 
fourth Fatimid, al-Mu‘izz (341/953-365/975), was in 
a position to lead an intensive campaign to regain the 
allegiance of the schismatic Isma‘ilis. His efforts 
were partially successful, but failed in regard to the 
Karmatis of al-Bahrayn, whose hostility erupted, 
after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 358/969, in 
open warfare against the Fatimid armies. After 
concluding a peace with the Fatimid al-‘Aziz in 369/ 
979-80 and a severe defeat by a bedouin tribe in 
378/988, the Karmatis of al- Babrayn were reduced to 
a local power unable to exert any ideological in- 
fluence beyond its boundaries. The movement still 
supporting the doctrine of the return of Muhammad 
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b. Isma‘il rapidly disintegrated about the same time. 
The Karmati state in al-Bahrayn survived until 470/ 
1077-8. (See M. J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les Car- 
mathes du Bahrain?, Leiden 1886; idem, La fin de 
l'empire des Carmathes, in JA gth ser. v (1895), 5-30; 
W. Madelung, Fatimiden und Bakraingarmaten, in 
Isl. xxxiv (1959), 34-88; S. M. Stern, Isma‘ilis and 
Qarmafians, in l'Élaboration de l'Islam, Paris 1961, 
99-108). 

In the time of al-Mu‘izz a Fatimid vassal state was 
established in Multan in Sind. The Ism4‘ili da“ there 
succeeded before 348/959 in converting a local ruler. 
Multan became an Isina‘ili stronghold where the 
khutba was read in the name of the Fatimid caliph. 
This success probably strengthened the Fatimid 
cause also in the neighbouring regions, for in Mukran 
the khujba was also read for the Fatimids about the 
year 378/988. The dai Abi Ya‘kib al-Sidjistani 
[q.v.], who supported the Fatimid doctrine at least 
from the time of al-Mu‘izz on, probably was active in 
Sidjistan before his death in the second half of the 
4th/roth century. In Djiruft in Kitrnàn a Fatimid 
dai was residing toward the end of the 4th/1oth 
century. The IsmA‘ili state in Multan lasted until 401/ 
1010-1, when Mahmid of Ghazna annexed the town, 
took its ruler prisoner and massacred many IsmA‘ilis 
(see S. M. Stern, Ismá'ili propaganda and Fátimid 
rule in Sind, in IC, xxiii (1949), 298-307). 

During the last years of the reign of al- Hakim (386/ 
996-411/1021) extremist Isma‘ilis in Cairo began to 
proclaim the divinity of this Fatimid caliph. Their 
leadership soon passed to Hamza b. ‘Ali [q.v.], who 
becaine the founder of the Druze religious doctrine. 
The official Fatimid da‘wa organization remained 
adamnautly opposed to this movement, although al- 
Hakim at times showed it favour. After al-Hikim's 
death it was persecuted by the Fatimid government 
and wiped out in Cairo, but succeeded in solidifying 
its hold over the mountainous regious in Syria which, 
with some modifications, became the permanent home 
of the Druze community. The Druze religion [see 
DURÜZz], though derived from Isma‘ili doctrine, 
transformed its basic ideas to such a degree as to be 
usually considered as falling outside the range of 
Isma‘ilism. 

In Ifrikiya the Isma‘ili communities were prac- 
tically exterminated by popular riots after the acces- 
sion of al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, Zirid vassal of the Fa- 
timids, in 407/1016. The missionary efforts of the 
Fátimids during their residence in Ifrikiyya had 
achieved the conversion of only small groups of the 
urban population, while the masses, led by the 
Maliki ‘wlama?, were solidly opposed to Fatimid rule 
and Shi‘ism, Large numbers of Kutama tribesmen, 
who traditionally furnished the main body of the 
Fatimid army, left for Egypt with the Fatimid al- 
Mu‘izz. Most of the leading dá*is also departed at that 
time. The Sanhádja tribe, which supported Zirid rule, 
only superficially adhered to Isiná'ilisin. During the 
year 407/1016-7 the Isma‘ilis in al-Kayraw4n, al- 
Mansüriyya, al-Mahdiyya, Tünis, Tripoli, and other 
towns were attacked and massacred by the populace 
with the countenance of the government. Sporadic 
massacres took place also during the following years. 
The Ism&‘ili communities were thus extinguished 
long before al-Mu‘izz in 440/1049 renounced his 
allegiance to the Fatimids and recognized ‘Abbasid 
suzereignty (see H. R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale 
sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, 143-9). 

During the reign of the Caliph al-Mustansir (427/ 
1036-487/1094) the Isma‘ili cause achieved new suc- 
cesses in the Yemen and India. In the Yemen the 





da‘wa after the death of Ibn Hawshab had suffered 
major setbacks and survived only precariously, 
though in the period 379/989-387/997 it had gained 
the allegiance and support of the Ya‘furid amir ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Kahtàn, ruler of San‘a? and conqueror of 
Zabid from the Ziyàdids. In 429/1038 *Ali b. Mu- 
hammad al-Sulaybi, Fátimid dàá*i and founder of the 
Sulayhid dynasty, rose in Masàr in the Haràz region. 
Through the activity of the Sulaybids [g.v.] Fatimid 
sovereignty came to extend over all of the Yemen and 
temporarily over other parts of Arabia like *Umàn 
and al-Bahrayn (see H. F. al-Hamdani, al-Sulayhiy- 
yun, Cairo 1955). The Sulayhids also furthered 
renewed efforts at spreading Isma‘ilism on the 
Indian subcontinent. Although parts of the Isma‘ili 
community in Sind evidently had survived the 
persecution under Mahmiid of Ghazna and Isma‘ilism 
seems to have been espoused by the Simra dynasty 
of local Hindu origin (see A. H. al-Hamdani, The 
Beginnings of the Ismaili Da‘wa in Northern India, 
Cairo 1956), contacts with the Fatimid da‘wa faded. 
The Isma‘ilis in Sind may have drifted partially back 
to Hindu practices and beliefs, A new Isma‘ili com- 
munity was now founded by Yemenite dá*is in the 
area of Cambay, Gudjarāt, which had close com- 
mercial ties with the Yemen. According to the 
traditional account an Arab da‘%, ‘Abd Allah, arrived 
with two Indian assistants in Gudjarat in 460/1068, 
sent by the Yemenite chief dai Lamak b. M4lik. Less 
than a decade later the existence of a flourishing 
Ismà'ili community is confirmed by official letters of 
the Fatimid chancery. This new Isma‘ili community 
remained closely tied to, and controlled by, the 
Yemenite da‘wa and was the nucleus of the modern 
Bohora [q.v.] community. 

After the middle of the sth/irth century the 
Persian poet and philosopher Nàsir-i Khusraw [q.v.] 
was active as a Fátimid dá*i in Yumgàn in the Upper 
Oxus area for over r5 years. Expelled from Balkh 
because of Isma‘ili activity, he came to Yumgan 
before 453/1061 and remained there until his death. 
Several of his extant philosophical and religious 
works were composed there. He became the founder 
and patron-saint of the Isma‘ili community of 
Badakhshàn in the wider sense, though it may have 
been changed in composition by later Isma‘ili refu- 
gees (see W. Ivanow, Problems in Nasir-i Khosraw's 
Biography, Bombay 1956; A. E. Bertel’s, Nasir-i 
Khesrov i Ismailizm, Moscow 1959). 

In the last years of the reign of al-Mustansir the 
Ismàfli cause in Persia was reinvigorated by the 
activity of Hasan-i Sabbàb [g.v.]. After travelling 
widely and carrying on propaganda in various regions 
of the country, he seized the fortress of Alamüt [q.v.] 
in the mountains of Daylam in 483/1cgo, thus 
opening a new phase in the Ismáfili activity in 
Persia. The clandestine missionary work to which the 
da‘wa in Persia had mostly been restricted was 
replaced by a policy of open revolt which, in the 
face of the overwhelming military strength of the 
Saldjik government, was based on the seizure of 
impregnable mountain fortresses and spectacular 
political murder aimed at intimidating the enemy’s 
leadership. In the following years other rock fortres- 
ses were occupied in the Elburz range. In 484 or 485/ 
10g1-2 Hasan-i Sabbáh sent the dá*; Husayn Kàini 
to Kuhistan to raise the revolt there. In short order 
the Ismd‘ilis seized control of several towns in 
eastern Kuhistan, Tabas, Ka?in, Zaizan, Tin, and 
others. Another dā“, Abii Hamza, captured two 
castles near Arradjàn in the border region between 
Fars and Khizistin. After the death of al-Mus- 
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tansir in. 487/1094, a major split occurred inu the 
lsmáfili movement concerning the succession to the 
imàámate. Al-Mustansir had originally designated his 
eldest son, Nizàr [q.v ], as his heir. Later his youngest 
son, Ahmad, found the support of the vizier al-Afdal 
[q.7.]. who after the death of al-Mustansir placed him 
on the throne with the title al-Musta‘li (g.v.]. Nizar 
fled to Alexandria, where he rose in revolt, was 
defeated, seized and immured. Hasan-i Sabbah and 
the Persian Isma‘ills upheld the right of Nizar to the 
succession and refused to recognize al-Musta*li. In 
the absence cf the imim, Hasan-i Sabbah became the 
supreme chief claiming the rank of hudjdja. After his 
death the leadership continued with the rulers of 
Alamüt. Beginning with the fourth ruler, Hasan 
*alá dhikrihi 'l-salám (557|[1162-561/1166), they came 
to be recognized as imams, Against numerous Saldjak 
attacks the Nizdris were able to hold and expand 
their territories in the Elburz mountains and Kuhi- 
stain. The fortress Shahdiz near Isfahan, which they 
seized about the year 494/1100, was lost again in 
500/1107. Some time afterwards the Nizārī fortresses 
near Arradjān were overcome. Among the IsmA‘ilis in 
Egypt and Syria there were also partisans of Nizar. 
Tn Egypt they were gradually suppressed. In Syria, 
which fell largely outside the l'atimid territory, they 
were soon organized by einissaries from Alamüt and 
and seriously rivalled the supporters of the Fátimid 
caliphate, especially in Damascus and Aleppe. The 
Djabal al-Sumınāķ and surıcunding area north of 
Hamāt soon became a stronghold of the Nizārīs. As 
in Persia they aimed at acquiring fortresses, but 
failed in their first attempts, and practised political 
murder. 1n 520/1126 Tughtagin, ruler of Damascus, 
ceded to them the fortress of Bànyàs on the frontier 
with the Franks and gave them official recognition in 
Damascus. His son Büri in 523/1139 encouraged anti- 
Ismá'ili rioting iu Damascus in which the Nizàri 
community was virtually wiped out. The fortress of 
Bànyàs was consequently surrendered by the Nizàris 
to the Franks. Soon afterwards they achieved lasting 
success in the Djabal Bahra? area west of Hamat. In 
527/1132-3 they acquired the fortress of Kadmis, 
and other fortresses came into their possession during 
the following decade. Masy4f, the most important 
stronghold, was seized in 535/1140-1. The Syrian 
Nizáris continued to be ruled by agents sent by the 
lords of Alamüt. The most famous one, Rashid al- 
Din Sinàn (q.v. (557/1162-588/1192), showed signs of 
independence, and there are reports that agents were 
repeatedly sent from Alamüt to kill him. A complete 
break was avoided. 

The imamate of al-Musta‘li was recognized by 
most Isma‘ilis in Egypt, many in Syria, and by the 
whole community.in the Yemen and that in India 
dependent on it. A new schism developed, however, 
among the Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis after the assassination 
of al-Musta‘li’s son and successor al-Amir [q.v.] in 
524/1130. Eight months before al-Amir’s death a son, 
al-Tayyib, had been born to him and had immediately 
been proclaimed as his heir. After al-Amir’s death his 
cousin ‘Abd al-Madjid was put on the throne in 
Cairo as regent, officially in expectation of the 
delivery of a pregnant wife of the late caliph Mention 
of the infant al-Tayyib was suppressed, and nothing is 
known about his fate. Four days later ‘Abd al-Madjid 
was overthrown and imprisoned by al-Afdal Kutay- 
fat [¢.v.], who declared the Fatimid dynasty deposed 
and proclaimed the sovereignty of the Twelfth 
Imám of the Imàmiyya. Kutayfát was overthrown 
and killed in Muh. 526/Dec. 1131, and ‘Abd al- 
Madjid returned to the throne as regent. In Rabi‘ IT 
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§26/Feb. 1132 he was proclaimed imam with the 
caliphal title al-Hafiz [g.v.]. The succession of al- 
Hafiz, though in violation cf the accepted rule that 
the imamate could be inherited only by a direct des- 
cendant, was supported by the official da‘wa organi- 
zation in Egypt and accepted by the majority of the 
Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis in Egypt and Syria. They were 
known as the Hafiziyya or Madjidiyya. There were, 
however, some Musta‘lian communities in Egypt and 
Syria which continued to support the rights of al- 
Tayyib and were known as Amiriyya. In the Yemen 
mest of the leaders of the established da‘wa organi- 
zation upheld the rights of al-Tayyib. Eccouraged by 
the Sulayhid queen al-Sayyida they founded the 
independent Tayyibi da‘wa in the Yemen headed by 
a da% mutlak. The first of these was al-Dhu'ayb b. 
Misa, who was succeeded in 546/1151 by Ibrahiin al- 
Hamidi [¢.v.]. The Tayyibi da@‘is worked successfully 
despite the fact that after the death of the Sulayhid 
queen in 532/1138 they did not have the support of 
any of the rulers in the Yeinen. The Hafizi da‘wa was 
supported by the Zuray‘ids of ‘Adan, who, beginning 
with Mubaminad b. Saba?, were officially appointed 
Fátimid dá*is in the Yemen, and by at least scme of 
the Hamdanid rulers of San‘a? (see S. M. Stern, The 
succession to the Fatimid Imam al-Amir, the claims of 
the later Fatimids to the Imamate, and the rise of 
Tayyibi Ismailism, in Oriens, iv (1651), 193-255). 
There are no reports as to whether the Haàfizi da‘wa 
ever had adherents in India. In any case the com- 
munity in India, which continued to be closely tied to 
the Yemenite da‘wa, soon was solidly Tayyibl. 

The post- Fatimid period. Hafiziyya: After 
the overthrow of the Fatimid caliphate in 567/1171 
the Hafiziyya, no longer enjoying official support, 
gradually disintegrated. Al-‘Adid, the last Fatimid 
caliph, had appointed his son Dà?üd as his successor 
with the title al-Hàmid li'llàah. Dà?üd was generally 
recognized by the Hafizis as the imam after al-‘Adid. 
He and all other members cf the Fatimid family were 
permanently detained as prisoners by the Ayyübids. 
As a result of a pro-Fatimid conspiracy in Cairo in 
568/1172-3 many of the supporters of the deposed 
dynasty were exiled to Upper Egypt, which became a 
hotbed of pro-Fatimid activity. In 572/1176-7 a 
pretender claiming to be Dà?üd found wide support in 
Kift. When the real Dà?üd died as a prisoner in Cairo 
in 604/1207.8, the Hàfizis asked the Ayyübid al- 
Malik al-Kamil for permission to mourn him in 
public. Al- Kàmil granted them permission, but used 
the occesion to arrest their dá*is and confiscate their 
property. After Dà^?üd his son Sulaymàn mostly 
seems to have been recognized as the imam. Sulay- 
màn died without child as a prisoner in 645/1248, but 
some of his partisans claimed that he had a son who 
was hidden (see P. Casanova, Les derniers Fátimides, 
in MIFAO, vi (1897), 415-45). In 697/1298 a pre- 
tender appeared in Upper Egypt who claimed to be 
Dà?üd b. Sulaymàn b. Dàüd. Still later, about the 
year 723/1324, Ismá'ilis are mentioned in *Usfün in 
Upper Egypt. In Syria 2 Hafizi community is 
mentioned at the same time in the Baki‘a mountains 
near Safad. In the Yemen the HAfizi cause also lost 
all official backing with the Ayyübid conquest. The 
Tayyibi da% muflak *Ali b. Mubammad al-Walid (d. 
612/1215) still composed polemical treatises and 
poems against the ''Madjidiyya", but they were 
already becoming a rare minority. 

Tayyibiyya [g.v.]: The insignificant Tayyibi 
communities in Egypt and Syria, known as Amiriyya, 
are only rarely mentioned in the sources. Toward the 
end of the 6th/12th century there is a vague reference 
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to the presence of Amiriyya in Egypt. In Syria a 
community of Amirijyya is still mentioned about the 
year 723/1324 in the Baki‘a and Zabiid mountains 
near Safad. These isolated communities probably did 
not survive much longer. Only in the Yemen and 
India could the Tayyibi da‘wa, under the undisputed 
leadership of the da‘i muflak, establish itself per- 
manently. After Ibrahim al- Hamidi the position of 
dai muflak remained among his descendants until 
605/1209, when it passed to ‘Ali b. Muhammad of the 
Banu ’l-Walid al-Anf family, which was named after 
his ancestor lbráhim al-Anf, who was a prominent 
supporter of the Salayhids and a descendant of the 
Umayyad al-Walid b. ‘Utba b. Abi Sufyàn. It re- 
mained in this family, with only two interruptions in 
the 7th/13th century, until 946/1539. The traditional 
stronghold of the lsma‘ili da‘wa in the Yemen was in 
the Haràz [g.v.] mountains, though there were 
scattered communities in other parts of the country. 
The da‘is generally enjoyed the support, or at least 
protection, of the Hamdánids (g.v.], who permitted 
them to reside in San*à? and later, in the 8th/r4th 
century, in the fortress of Dhü Marmar. Their 
relations with the Ayyübids and the Rasülids were 
fair, but the Zaydi imàms were mostly hostile. The 
Zaydi pretender al.Mansür ‘Ali b. Salàh al-Din 
expelled them from Dhü Marmar in 829/1426 after a 
prolonged siege, and they established their residence 
in the Haràz mountains. The Zaydi Imam al- 
Mutahhar b. Sharaf al-Din in the roth/16th century 
relentlessly persecuted the Banu ’l-Anf and seems to 
have practically extirpated the family. The relations 
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with the da‘va in India remained close. There the : 


Jayyibi community grew mostly 
though in the first half of the 9th/15th century per- 
secution under the Sultanate of Gudjarat resulted 
in mass conversions to Sunnism. In 946/1539 the 
position of da‘i muflak passed to an Indian, and 
after his death in 947/1567 the headquarters were 
transferred to Gudjarat in India. 

After the death of Da?tid b. ‘Adjabshah, the 26th 
dà*i mu[lak, in 999/1591, the succession was disputed. 
While in India Dà?üd Burhàn al-Din was established, 
Dà?üd b. Adjabshàh's representative in the Yemen, 
Sulayman b, al-Hasan al- Hindi, claimed to have been 
designated successor by the deceased da‘i muflak. 
The dispute was not resolved and led to the per- 
manent schism between the Dà?üdi and Sulayinàni 
factions which accepted separate lines of dàá*is. 
Among the Sulaymanis, whose cause had only few 
adherents in India, the position of da‘i muflak in 
1050/1640 passed to the Yemenite Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad b. Fahd of the Makrami [q.v.] family, in 
which it has remained since with few interruptions. 
The Makrami dda‘is established themselves in Na- 
djrán [q.v.], where they were supported by the Bani 
Yàm [g.v.] Before 1131/1719 they conquered the 
Haraz region in the Yemen and held it against all 
attempts of the Zaydi imams to expel them. The 
Dat al-Hasan b. Hibat Allah (d. 1189/1775) con- 
quered Hadramawt and unsuccessfully fought the 
rising Su‘idi dynasty in Central Arabia. From 
Haraz the Makramis were expelled in 1289/1872 by 
the Ottoman general Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha, who 
took their fortress ‘Attara and treacherously killed 
the Dai al-Hasan b. Isma‘fl Al Shibam al-Makrami. 
The present da‘ muflak of the Sulaym4nis is Djamal 
al-Din ‘AIi b, al-Husayn al-Makrami, who succeeded 
his father in 1939 (see A. A. A. Fyzee, Three Sulay- 
máni Dà*is: 1936-1939, in JBBRAS, xvi (1940), 
101-4). Besides the Banü Yàm in Nadjràn, the 
people of the Djabal Maghàriba in Haràz are Sulaymà- 
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nis. In India the Sulaymàni 4495s are represented 
by manşūbs residing in Baroda. Sulaymànis live 
mainly in Bombay, Boroda, and Haydarabad, Dekkan. 

The Dàüdi dá5is after the split continued to reside 
in India, where the great majority of their followers 
live. The da‘wa generally was able to develop freely, 
though there was another wave of persecution under 
Awrangzib (1044/1635-1118/1707). Since 1200/1785 
the headquarters of the dá is have been in Sürat. The 
present dá&i muflak is Muhammad Burhan al-Din, 
who succeeded his father Tàhir Sayf al-Din in 1966. 
Dà?üdi Ismá'ilis live chiefly in Gudjarat, Bombay, 
and Central India. In Yemen there are Dà?üdis in the 
Haràz region. (For minor secessions from the Dá^üdis 
[see BOHORAS)). 

Nizáriyya [q.v]: The imàmate of the Nizàris 
remained vested in the lords of Alamüt until the sur- 
render of the fortress to the Mongol conqueror 
Hulàágü in 654/1256 and the consequent execution of 
the imam Rukn al-Din Khurshah. Practically 
nothing is known about the imams following him. 
Later lists of the imams differ widely concerning 
their names, number, and sequence. The list now 
considered official in the Agha Khani branch has 
come to be generally accepted only since the later 
19th century. There are vague indications that the 
imams after the fall of Alamüt resided in Adhar- 
bàydjàn. A split occurred in the line of imams after 
Muhammad Shams al-Din, usually considered the son 
of Khurshah, or his son Mu?min-Shàh, who is omitted 
in some lists. One line continues with Kàsim:Sháh, 
the other with Muhammad-Shah. The Kasim-Shahi 
imams in the latter part of the 9th/15th century 
resided in Andjudan, a village near Mahallat, where 
the tombs of some of them are preserved. From this 
time until the 19th century the imams were usually 
affiliated to the Ni‘mat Allahi Süfi order. After a 
lapse of nearly one and a half centuries there are 
further tombs of imams in Andjudàn dating from 
1043/1634 to 1090/1680, It is unknown where the 
family lived in the intervening period. Imam Shah 
Nizar, who died in 1134/1722 is buried in Kahak, a 
village near Andjudàn (see W. Ivanow, Tombs of some 
Persian Ismaili Imams, in JBBRAS, xiv (1938), 49- 
62). In the time of Nadir Shah (1148/1736-1160/1747) 
Imàm Sayyid Hasan Beg moved to Shahr-i Babak and 
acquired a winter residence in Kirmàn. The imams 
now rose from their previous obscurity to involve- 
ment in political life. Imam Abu ’l-Hasan Shah was 
governor of Kirmàn from 1169/1756 until his death 
in 1206/1791-2. His son Shah Khalil Allah, who 
enjoyed the favour of the Kadjar Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
returned to Kahak and later moved to Yazd, where 
he was killed by a mob in 1232/1817. Khalil Allah’s 
son, Hasan ‘Ali Shah Mahallati, was granted by 
Fath ‘Ali Shah the title Agha Khan [g.v.], which has 
remained hereditary among his successors. After a 
vain attempt at gaining independent rule of Kirmàn, 
Hasan ‘Ali Shah moved to India in 1259/1843 (see 
H. Algar, The Revolt of Agha Khan Mahallati and the 
Transference cf the Ismaili Imamate to India, in SI, 
xxix (1969}, 55-81). Bombay became the permanent 
seat of the imamate. The present (1971) Agha Khan, 
Karin Khan, succeeded his grandfather, Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, in 1957. 

The branch of Muhammad-Shah apparently was 
closely associated with the Nizari community in 
Daylain. In 776/1374-5 Khudawand Muhammad, 
who may be identical with Mubammad-Shah, 
gained possession of the fortress of Alamüt with the 
support of the local Nizarls. He was consequently 
expelled and sought refuge with Timir, who sent him 
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to occi. dupla muera coma A FN MNA UE in Sultaniyya. The family continued 
to live in Sultániyya until after 894/1489. Members of 
it, however, were repeatedly active among the 
Nizàris in Daylam until the middle of the oth/r5th 
century. The most famous imam of the Muhammad- 
Shahi line, Shah Tahir Husayni Dakkantf, because of 
his religious following aroused the suspicion of the 
Safawid Shah Isma‘il, was exiled to KAashan and 
later forced to leave Persia. In 928/1522 he came to 
Ahmadnagar in the Dekkan, where he was instru- 
mental in bringing about the proclamation of Shi‘ism 
as the official religion by the ruler Burhan Nizám 
Shah. Shah Tahir probably died in 956/1549. His 
descendants lived in Abmadnagar and later in 
Aw rangabad (see W. Ivanow, A forgotten branch of the 
Ismailis, in J RAS, 1938, 57-79). The last imam of this 
branch, so far as is known, was Amir Muhammad 
Bàkir, whose last contact with his Syrian followers 
was in 1210/1796. As well as in Daylam, the Muham- 
mad-Shahi line had supporters in Badakhshan and 
the Kabül area in the roth/16th and mrrth/r7th 
centuries, though by the beginning of the 13th/19th 
century the Ismá'flis there seem to have generally 
adhered to the KAasim-Shahf line. The community in 
Syria generally recognized the Muhammad-Shahi 
line. In a period of troubles contact with the Imam 
Muhammad Bakir was lost after the year 1210/1796. 
In 1304/1887, after a vain search for descendants of 
Muhammad Bakir, a section of the Syrian community 
recognized the Agha KhAni line. In 1957 about 30,000 
Syrian Nizáris, living in Salamivya and the villages 
of al- Khawabt, adhered to the Agha Khani line. 
About 15,000, known as Dja‘fariyya and living in 
Kadmüs, Masyáf, and some villages near Salamiyya, 
continued to adhere to the Muhammad-Shàhi line 
(see ‘A. Tamir, Furs al-shadjara al-Isma‘iliyya al- 
Imamiyya, in al-Mashrik, li (1957), 581-612). 

The Nizàri communities, widely dispersed territo- 
rially and partially separated by language barriers, 
developed largely independently of each other, 
especially after the fall of Alamüt. They were led by 
local leaders, shaykhs or firs, who alone could claim 
access to the hidden imams. The Syrian Nizaris 
during the later Alamüt period continued to be 
ruled by Persian agents sent by the imams. After the 
fall of Alamüt they at first preserved their political 
independence and joined the Muslim efforts to expel 
the Mongol invaders in 658/1260 from Syria, but later 
were gradually subdued by the Mamlūk Sultan 
Baybars I. By the end of the year 671/1273 Baybars 
controlled all their fortresses. The Ismá*tlis remained 
subjects of the Mamlüks and later of the Ottomans, 
paying a special tax. During the late 18th and the 
19th centuries they were frequentlv involved in 
clashes with their neighbours, especially with the 
numerically stronger Nusayris, who repeatedly oc- 
cupied their fortresses. About the middle of the roth 
century the Ismá'llis restored the town of Salamiyya 
[q.v.] and settled the surrounding area east of Hamat, 
where now approximately two thirds of the com- 
munity live. The last Nusayrf attack and occupation 
of Kadmüs took place in 1920, causing much damage 
to property and manuscripts (see N. N. Lewis, The 
Ismá'ilis of Syria loday, in. Royal Central Asian 
Studies Journal, (1952), 69-77). 

In Persia the Isma‘ilf communities were deci- 
mated by massacres but survived after the surrender 
of Alamüt and the other fortresses in Daylam and 
Kuhistán. Alamüt was briefly reoccupied in 674/ 
1275, but lost again in the next year. In the second 
half of the 8th/r4th and the first half of the 9th/15th 
centuries it was repeatedly, though only for short 
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spans of time, i Nizári hands. The Nizàri com- 
munity in Daylam was still a force in the local power 
struggle in this period, though it was usually on the 
defensive, especially against the Zaydi rulers of 
Lahidjan. After this time it gradually disappeared. In 
Kuhistan small Isma‘ili communities have survived 
in the area of Kà?in and Birdjand. Other Nizàri com- 
munities are found in the area of Nishàápür in Khur- 
asin, around Kirmàn, in Sirdjàn and the Djabal 
Bariz, and in the area of Mahallat and Yazd. 

The Ismà'ilis of the Upper Oxus region seem to 
have accepted the Nizari imamate before the end of 
the Alamit period, though the exact date and circum- 
stances are unknown. Local tradition in Shughnan 
{g.v.] mentions two dé‘is, Sayyid Shah MAl:ng and 
Shah Khamish, who were sent by the imam and 
became the founders of the dynasties of firs and 
mirs ruling Shughnàn. In 913/1507-8 Shah Radiyy al- 
Din, who is perhaps to be identified with the imam of 
the Muhammad-Shihi line of that name, the father of 
Shah Tahir Dakkani, came from Sistan to Badakh- 
shan and with the support of the local Isma‘ilis 
established his rule over large parts of the region. In 
consequence of quarrels among his supporters he 
was killed in spring 1509. In the r1th/17th century 
another imam of the Muhammad-Shahi line, Khu- 
daybakhsh, seems to have taken up residence in 
Badakhshàn and died there in 1074/1663-4. The 
Ismaili communities continued to be guided by local 
dynasties of pirs. There are Nizari communities 
recognizing the Agha Khans also in the area of 
Ghazna, in Chitral, Gilgit, Hunza, where they 
are known as Mawla’is, and in the area of Yarkand 
and Kashghar. 

The date and circumstances of the introduction of 
Nizar! Ismá'ilism in India are obscure. A continuity 
of Ismá'ill activity in Sind, especially the Multan 
area, ever since the early da‘wa there, is attested by 
sparse notices in the sources. In the first half of the 
7th/13th century this activity extended to Dihli. It 
may at this time well have been inspired by emissaries 
of the imams of Alamit, but definite evidence is 
lacking. The first pirs mentioned in the religious 
literature of the Indian Nizáris cannot be dated with 
any degree of certainty. The shrine of the earliest one, 
Satgur Nür, is in Nawsari in Gudjarát, where the 
religious texts place his activity. The presence of non- 
Tayyibi Ismàá'ilis in Gudjaràt is vaguely attested for 
the first half of the 7th/13th century. Pir Shams al- 
Din according to the texts came from Persia to Sind 
and became the founder of the dynasty of pirs there. 
If the traditional pedigree of pirs is reliable, he may 
have lived in the first half of the 8th/14th century, as 
some sources suggest. Other sources date him one or 
two centuries earlier. His mausoleum is in Multan. 
Pir Sadr al-Din and Pir Hasan Kabir al-Din of the 
gth/1sth century are buried near Uch, south of 
Multan. Sadr al-Din is traditionally considered the 
founder and organizer of the Khodja [g.7.] community, 
which consists mostly of converts of the Hindu 
Lohana caste. Kabir al-Din's son Imàm-Shàh after 
about the year 87:/1470-1 was active in Gudjarat 
where he converted numerous Hindus. 

Imàm-Shàh died in 926/1520. and is buried in 
Pirdna near Ahmadabad. His son and successor Nar 
(Nir Muhammad-Shah (d.940/1533-4} repudiated the 
recognition of the imám in Persia and claimed the 
imamate for himself, thus founding a separate sect 
whose adherents are known as Imam-Shahis or Sat- 
panthis. The sect later split further around different 
lines of pirs. It has tended to revert toward Hinduism. 
Its fcllowers, who are to be found chiefly in Gudjarát 
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and Khandesh, consider themselves mostly as Imami 
Shi‘is or Sunnis rather than IsmA‘ilis, though they 
recognize the Isma‘ili imams before the split (see W. 
Ivanow, The sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat, in JBBRAS, 
xxii (1936), 19-70). Other Nizàris in Gudjarat re- 
mained faithful to the imams in Persia. The great 
majority of Nizaris on the Indian subcontinent be- 
long to the Khodja community. There are, however, 
other Nizari groups, such as the Shamsis, followers of 
Pir Shams al-Din in Pandjab and others. The 
Khodias live chiefly in lower Sind, Cutch, Gudjarat, 
Bombay, and in diaspora in East and South Africa, 
Ceylon, and Burma. 

Doctrine. Pre-l'atimid and Fatimid times: 
Nothing definite is known about the doctrine of the 
early supporters of the imainate of Isma‘il and his son 
Muhammad. lImàmi sources maintain that the 
Khattabiyya [q.v.], the followers of the extremist 
Shi i Abu 'l- Khattàb [q.v.], constituted the bulk of the 
early Isma‘iliyya. Later Ismá'ili doctrine, however, 
generally condemns Abu ’l-Ishattab and does not 
appear to be substantially influenced by the heresies 
ascribed to him and his followers (see W. Ivanow, Ibn 
al-Qaddah, Bombay 1957). The Umm al-kitab pre- 
served by the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshàn, in which Abu 
'— Khattàb appears as a saintly disciple of Imàm 
Muhammad al-Bakir and his sons are called the 
founders of Ismá'ilism, is a syncretistic compilation 
written not earlier than the beginning of the 4th/roth 
century and perhaps as late as the early Alamüt 
period. The ideas of the Shi*i ghulát [q.v.] represented 
in it are for the most part not specifically Isma‘ili and 
evidently not derived from Isma‘ili sources. The 
work thus must not be considered ‘“‘proto-Isma‘ili’’. 

The doctrine propagated by the pre-Fatimid 
Isma‘ili revolutionary movement of the second half 
of the 3rd/gth century can be derived in its outlines 
from later Isma‘ili works and reports of anti-Isma‘ili 
authors. It embodied already the basic framework of 
the later Isma‘ili religious system, though it was 
consequently modified in some important respects. 
Fundamental was the distanction between the zahir 
exterior or exoteric, and the bafin [see BATINIYYA], 
inward or esoteric, aspects of religion. The zahir 
consists in the apparent, generally accepted meaning 
of the revealed scriptures and in the religious law 
laid down in them. It changes with each prophet. The 
báfin consists in the truths (hak@?ik) concealed in the 
scriptures and laws, which are unchangeable and are 
inade apparent from them by the éa?wil {q.v.], inter- 
pretation, which is often of a cabalistic nature relying 
on the mystical significance of letters and numbers. 
These truths form a gnostic system comprising a 
cosmology and a cyclical hierohistory. At the basis of 
the pre-Fatimid cosmology was a myth, only im- 
perfectly reflected in the later sources, according to 
which the divine imperative kun, consisting of the 
letters kaf and nan, through duplication formed the 
two original principles kuni kadar. Kini was the 
female and kadar the male principle. The sever letters 
of kiint kadar were known as the seven higher letters 
(al-hurtf al-*ulwiyya), which are the archetypes of 
the seven messenger prophets and their revealed mes- 
sages. From the two first principles proceeded three 
spiritual powers, djadd, fath, and khayál, identified 
with the three archangels Djibra7il, Mikà'il, and 
Isráfil, which mediate between the spiritual world and 
man in the physical world (on this triad see H. Corbin, 
Le livre réunissant les deux sagesses, Tehran-Paris 
1953, Étude préliminaire, 1-112). The cyclical 
history progresses through seven eras, each inaugur- 
ated by an enuncietor (nájik) prophet bringing a 





revealed message. Each of the first six ndfiks, Adam, 
Nuh, Ibrahim, Misa, ‘Isa, and Muhammad, was 
followed by a fundament (asás) or silent one (sdmit), 
who revealed the bájin of the message, and by seven 
imams. The seventh imam in each era rises in rank 
and becomes the náfik of the following era, abrogating 
the law of the previous nafik and bringing a new one. 
In the era of Muhammad, *Ali was the asás and 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il the seventh imam. Muham- 
mad b. Isma‘il on his reappearance in the near 
future will become the seventh najik, the Ka?im or 
Mahdi [q.v.], and will abrogate the law of Islam. His 
message will, however, consist in the full revelation 
of the báfin truths without any záhir law. He will rule 
the world and then end the physical world, sitting in 
judgment over humanity. During his absence he is 
represented by twelve hudjdjas residing in the twelve 
regions (djazà?ir) of the earth. The cyclical history 
was sometimes coupled with astrological speculations, 
and astrological predictions were made specifically 
concerning the date of the coming of the Ka?im. 

Before the coming of the Kà?im the bafin must be 
kept secret and can be revealed to the neophyte only 
on swearing an oath of initiation with a vow of 
secrecy and on payment of a due. The initiation, 
known as balágh, was no doubt gradual, but there is 
no evidence of a strictly fixed sequence of grades 
generally followed as described by anti-Isma‘ili 
sources. Beneath the imam and the hwdjdjas a 
hierarchy of da‘is was in charge of the initiation and 
instruction (da‘wa (g.v.]). Little is knowa about the 
actual organization of the da‘wa in the pre-Fatimid 
and Fatimid age. The widely differing enumerations 
of the grades (hwdüd) of the hierarchy given in 
Ismá'ili religious texts serve inostly ideal functions 
and cannot be taken as corresponding closely to the 
actual organization (see W. Ivanow, The organization 
of the Fatimid propaganda, in JBBRAS, xv (1939), 
1-35}. 

From about the beginning of the 4th/roth century 
onwards the early cosmology was superseded and 
partially replaced by a cosmology of Neoplatonic 
origin, apparently first propounded by the da‘% al- 
Nasafi [q v.}. In this cosmology God is described as 
absolutely beyond comprehension, beyond any 
attribute or name, beyond being and non-being. 
Through his divine Order or Volition (Amr) he 
originated (abda‘) the Intellect (‘Ak/). The “Akl is the 
First Originated Being (al-Mubda‘ al-Awwal), since 
the Amr is united with it in existence From the 
Intellect the Soul (Nafs) proceeds through emanation. 
From the Soul proceed the seven spheres with their 
stars aud move with its movement. Through the 
revolution of the spheres the single elements (al- 
mufradát) or natures, humidity, dryness, cold, and 
warmth, are mingled to form the composites (al- 
murakkabat\}, earth, water, air, and ether. As the 
composites mingle, the plants with the vegetative 
(nd@miya) soul develop From them the animals with 
the sensitive (hissiyya) soul develop, and from the 
latter, man with the rational (#afika) soul. Al- 
Nasafi’s cosmology was generally adopted in its es- 
sentials, though refined and elaborated by the later 
authors. Some minor points aroused controversy 
among them. The principles of the spiritual world in 
this cosmology were identified with terms of the 
religious sphere. Thus the Intellect in religious ter- 
minology was equated with the Pen (Ķalam) and the 
Throne (‘Arsk), and the Soul was identified with the 
Tablet (Lawk) and the Footstool (Kersi) etc. Much 
stressed were the analogies between the spiritual, 
astral, and physical worlds and between man as the 
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microcosm and the physical world as the macrocosm. 
The official Fatimid da‘wa apparently did not accept 
this cosmology until the time of the Caliph al- 
Mu‘izz. 

A somewhat different cosmological system was 
propounded by the dé% Hamid al-Din al- Kirmàni 
{q.v.] (d. about 4131/1021). Instead of the duality of the 
Intellect and the Soul his system comprises ten in- 
tellects in the spiritual world. The Soul is replaced 
by the Second Intellect or First Emanation (al- 
Munba‘ith al-Awwal), proceeding from the higher 
relation (al-nisba al-ashraf) of the First Intellect. The 
Third Intellect or Second Emanation and First 
Potential Being, proceeding from the lower relation 
(al-nisba al-adwan} of the First Intellect, is equated 
with matter and form (al-hayila wa 'I-stiva). From 
the First and Second Intellects proceed seven further 
intellects. The tenth one is the Active Intellect (al- 
SARI al-Fa“al) or demiurge governing the physical 
world. The structure of the astral and the physical 
worlds and of the religious hierarchy were similarly 
modified by al- Kirmani in close analogy to the spirit- 
ual world. The system of al- Kirmàni was not adopted 
by the Fátimid da*wa. Only amcng the Tayyibis in 
the Yemen did it replace the earlier traditional 
System. 

Fátimid doctrine, because of the Fátimid claim to 
the imamate, was forced to modify the early doctrine 
concerning the role of Muhammad b. IsmA‘il as the 
final imam and Mahdi and the restriction of the 
number of imams to seven. ‘Ubayd Allāh al-Mahdi at 
first radically broke with this earlier doctrine by as- 
serting that the imam after Dja‘far al-Sadik had been 
his son ‘Abd Allah rather than Ismá'il and that the 
imamate continued to be handed down among his 
descendants without restriction in number. Soon, 
however, attempts were made to accomodate the 
Fatimid claim to the imamate with the earlier theory. 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il was again recognized as 
imam and as ancestor of the Fatimids. His return as 
the K4?im was sometimes interpreted spiritually, as 
being realized in the rise of the Fatimids, who would 
gradually fulfil the predictions concerning the 
K&?im. A second heptad of imams, often called the 
deputies (khulafa?) of the Kaim, was admitted in 
the era of Muhammad as a special privilege of the 
latter. The eschatological expectations in respect to 
the Kà/im were to be fulfilled after the expiration of 
the second heptade of imàms. This theory also had to 
be abandoned as the Fátimid caliphate continued, 
though even then the eschatological events generally 
were expected in the near future (see W. Madelung, 
Das Imamat in der frühen ismailitischen Lehre, in Isl., 
xxxvii (1961), 43-135). 

Fatimid doctrine, in contrast to the pre-Fatimid 
attitude which tended to depreciate the zahir, inva- 
riably insisted on the equal importance of the sahir 
and the báfin and made every effort to suppress an- 
tinomian trends, which, however, often came to the 
surface among more radical Isma‘ili groups. The 
Ismá'ili fik& was elaborated chiefly by the Kadi al- 
Nu‘man (g.v.] (d. 363/974), whose work Da‘a?im al- 
Islam became the most authoritative exposition of it. 
Ismá'ili law agrees in general with Imami law, but 
does not permit the mué‘a (q.v.] temporary marriage 
and nullifies bequests to a legal heir except with the 
consent of the other heirs (see A. A A  Fyzee, 
Compendium of Fatimid Law, Simla 1969). In the 
ritual, Isma ‘fit fikh also agrees generally with IniámI 
doctrine (see R. Strothmann, Recht der Ismailiten, in 
Isl, xxxi (1954), 131-46). It gives, however, full 
authority to the imam for determining the beginning 


of a new month rather than requiring the sight of the 
new moon. In practice the beginning of the month 
was fixed by astronomical calculation. Thus it fell 
often one or two days earlier than for the other 
Muslims. This often led to friction in particular in 
respect to the beginning and end of the fasting 
month of Ramadan. 

Post-Fatimid times. Tayyibi doctrine: 
The Tayyibi community in the Yemen and India 
preserved a large part of the Fatimid religious 
literature and retained the interest in the gnostic 
cosmology and cyclical history of the Fatimid age. 
Tayyibi doctrine, however, from the beginning 
adopted the cosmological system of al-Kirmàni in 
place of the traditional Fatimid system, and modified 
it by introducing a mythical “drama in heaven", first 
described by the second dá*i muflak Ibrahim al- 
Hamidi (4.v.], which profoundly shaped the Tayyibt 
gnosis. According to this myth, the two emanations 
from the First Intellect, the Second and Third Intel- 
lects, were rivals for the second rank after the First 
Intellect. As the Second Intellect reached this 
position by his superior efforts, the Third Intellect 
refused to recognize his superiority in rank. Iu 
punishment for this failure he fell from the third 
rank behind the following seven intellects and, after 
repenting, became stabilized as the Tenth Intellect 
and demiurge (mudabbir). The physical world was 
produced out of the spiritual forms (suwar) which 
together with the Tenth Intellect refused to recog- 
nize the superiority of the Second Intellect and out 
of the darkness generated by this sin. The Tenth 
Intellect, also called the Spiritual Adam (Adam al- 
Rüháni), tries to regain his original rank by calling 
the fallen spiritual forms to repentance. The first 
representative of his da‘wa on earth was the First and 
Universal Adam (Adam al-Awwal al-Kulli), owner 
of the body of the ibdà* world (al-djuththa al-ibda‘iy- 
ya), who opened the first cycle of manifestation 
(dawr al-kashf) and is distinguished from the Partial 
Adam (Adam al-Djuz'i), who opened the present age 
of concealment (dawr al-satr). After his passing he 
rose to the horizon of the Tenth (Intellect) and took 
his place, while the Tenth rose in rank. Similarly the 
Kà^im of each cycle after his passing rises and takes 
the place of the Tenth, who thus gradually rises until 
he will join the Second Intellect. Countless cycles of 
manifestation and concealment succeed each other 
until the Great Resurrection (Kiyámat al-Kiyámál) 
which consummates the megacycle (al-kawr al- 
aC;am), sometimes specified to last 36c,000 times 
360,000 vears. 

The soul of each believer on his initiation is joined 
by a point of light, which grows as he advances in 
knowledge. On his passing it rises to join the soul of 
the holder of the rank (kadd) above him in the 
hierarchy. It continues to rise from kadd to kadd 
until it is gathered together with the souls of all 
other believers in the light temple (haykal náráni) in 
the shape of a human being which constitutes the 
form of the Kà?im (szra Ká^imiyya) of his cycle, 
which then rises to the horizon of the Tenth. The 
souls of the unbelievers remain with their bodies, 
which are dissolved into anorganic matter which is 
consequently transformed into various harmful 
creatures and substances in descending order. 
Depending on the gravity of their sins they may 
eventually rise again through the ascending forms of 
life and as human beings may accept the da‘wa or 
end up in Sidjdjin in torment lasting as long as the 
megacycle. 

Continuing the Fatimid tradition Tayyibi doctrine 
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maintained the equal validity of the za@hir and the 
bajin and repudiated antinomian trends. Kadi al- 
Nu‘min’s Da‘@im al-Islam remained the authori- 
tative work of fikh. 

Nizari doctrine: Owing to the upheavals in the 
political history of the Nizári communities, their wide 
dispersal, the language barriers between them, and 
the repeated loss cf large parts of their religious 
literature, Nizàri doctrine is marked by major shifts 
in time and nearly completely independent local 
traditions. $ 

Doctrine of Alamüt: The vigorous activism of the 
inovement led by Hasau-i Sabbah even before its 
break with the Fatimid caliphate was associated 
with a new preaching (da‘wa djadida), most elo- 
quently formulated, though perhaps not originated, 
by Hasan-i Sabbah himself. The new preaching 
entailed az apologetic reformulation of the old Shi*i 
doctrine of ia‘lim, i.e., the authoritative teaching in 
religion, which could be carried out only by a divinely 
chosen imam in every age after the Prophet. Hasan-i 
Sabbah reaffirmed the need for such a teacher as a 
dictate of reason and went on to prove that only the 
IsmA ‘ili imam fulfilled this need. In his argumentation 
he seems to have stressed the autonomous authority 
cf each imam, independent of his predecessors, thus 
unwittingly authorizing the later shifts of doctrine. 
The doctrine of taʻlim had a strong impact in the 
Sunni world, as is reflected by its elaborate refutation 
by al-Ghazáli [q.».] and others. 

A religious revolution took place under the fourth 
lord of Alamit, Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al-salam (557/ 
1162-561/1166), who on 17 Ramadan 559/8 Aug. 1164 
solemnly proclaimed the resurrection (kiyáma) in the 
naine of the imàm, whose kudjdja or deputy (khalifa) 
he declared himself to be. In consonance with the 
Isma‘ili expectations concerning the kiydma he an- 
nounced the abrogaticn of the sharifa, which so far 
had been strictly enforced by the lords of Alamüt. 
The resurrection was interpreted spiritually as the 
manifestation of the unveiled Truth in the imàm 
which actualized Paradise for the believers who 
could grasp it, while it condemned the non-Isma‘ili 
opponents to spiritual non-being, t.e., Hell. After the 
murder of Hasan by a brother-in-law opposed to the 
abolition of the skari‘a, the doctrine of the kiyama 
was further elaborated by his son and successor 
Muhammad (561/1166-607/1210). Hasan before his 
death seems tc have hinted that he himself was the 
imam at least spiritually. Muhammad now main- 
tained that his father had been the imàm also by 
physical descent, apparently alleging that he was the 
son of a descendant of Imàm Nizàr who had secretly 
found refuge in Alamit. The lire of imams thus 
continued through Hasan and Muhammad in the 
lords of Alamit. Muhammad put the imam, and 
specifically the present imam, at the centre of the 
doctrine of the kiydma. The resurrection consisted in 
viewing God in the spiritual reality of the imam. 
This doctrine entailed the exaltation of the imam 
over the prophet, which became characteristic of 
Nizàárl thought. At the same time a new figure, the 
imam-ka?im, was introduced in the cyclical history. 
The imàm-kà?im in the various eras was identified as 
Melchizedek (Malik al-Salim!, Dhu "'l-Karnayn, 
Khidr, Ma‘add, and, in the era of Muhammad, as 
‘All, He was recognized by the prophets in each era 
as the locus of the divinity. In the kiyama the imam- 
ka?im, i.e., the present imam, who is identical with 
‘Ali, appears openly in his spiritual reality to the 
believer, who in his spiritual relationship to the 
imám is identical with Salman [g.v.]. The ranks of 


the teaching hierarchy intervening between the imam 
and the believer have, also in agreement with the 
Ismaili expectations concerning the kiyáma, faded 
away. There are only three categories of men left: the 
oppenents (a4 ai-tadádd) of the imám who adhere to 
the sharifa, the ordinary followers cf the imam or 
people of gradation (ah/ al-tarattub), who have gone 
beyond the shari‘a to the bajin and have found 
partial truth, and the people of union (ahi al-wakda), 
who see the imam in his true nature discarding all 
appearances and have reached the realm of full truth. 
The kiyáma doctrine was clearly influenced by Süfi 
ideas and terminology and prepared the way for the 
close relationship between later Nizadri Isma‘ilism 
and Süfism. 

The kiyáma doctrine was repudiated by Muham- 
mad's son and successor Djalal al-Din Hasan (607/ 
1210-618/1221), who proclaimed his adherence to 
Sunni Islam, publicly cursed his predecessors, and 
imposed the Sunni shari*a on his followers, inviting 
Sunni schclars to instruct him. As he continued to be 
considered by them as the imàm, his orders were ac- 
cepted without opposition. There is evidence that at 
least before his death he acted towards his followers 
again in the.fashion of an Isma‘ili imam. Under his 
son ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad (618/1221-653/1255} the 
enforcement of the shari‘a was relaxed, though it was 
not officially abolished. The adjusted doctrine which 
now was developed to explain the new religious 
situation is expounded in the contemporary Isma‘Ili 
works of Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi [q.v.]. The reimposition 
of the shari‘a by Djalàl al-Din Hasan was interpreted 
as a return to precautionary dissimulation (takiyya) 
and a new period of concealment (saty), when the 
truth is hidden in the bajin, in contrast to the pre- 
ceding period of ktyama, when the unveiled truth was 
apparent and available to all. The kéyáma proclaimed 
by Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi ’l-salam, coming at about the 
middle of the millenium of the era of the Prophet 
Muhammad, was merely anticipatory of the final 
kiyáma at the end of it. In the era of Muhammad 
periods of saty and kiydma may alternate according 
to the decision of each imam, since every imam is a 
potential imàm-kà?im. The state of spiritual union 
(wahda) in the time of sair is restricted to the hudjdja 
of the imam, who partakes of the divine Support 
(ta?yid) and possesses the truth of the imam, with 
whom he is consubstantial. The ahi al-tarattub are 
divided into the strong (akwiya>?) and the weak 
(dw*afà?) according to their closeness to the truth. 

Conditions in the post-Alamüt period favoured the 
adoption of Süfi ways of life by the imams and their 
followers also externally. Ismá*ili ideas were often 
camouflaged in Süfi forms of expression, especially in 
poetry. Doctrinal works were written again from the 
9th/16th century on, at a time when the victory of 
Shifism in Persia permitted the Nizàris and their 
imáms to act somewhat more openly. The doctrine of 
the late Alamiit period as expressed by Nasir al-Din 
al-Tüsi was essentially retained. Works of the 
Fatimid age, which still influenced al-Tisi, were no 
longer available. Interest in the Ism4‘ili cosmology 
and cyclical history waned. The role of the kudjdja 
as the revealer of the spiritual truth and only ac- 
cess to the essence of the imam, already stressed by 
al-Tisi, was further elaborated. 

A special literary tradition within Nizàri Ismà- 
“lism in Persian was retained by the community of 
Badakhshàn. Although many works of the Alamüt 
and post-Alamüt period found their way there, the 
community remained particularly attached to the 
works. genuine and spurious, of Nàsiri Khusraw. 
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Fatimid doctrine in the adaptation of Nasir, in- 
cluding the Fatimid cosmology, thus maintained 
their influence. The community of Badakhshàn also 
transmitted and revered the Umm al-kitab repre- 
senting largely non-Isma‘ili thought. 

Syrian Nizari literature, written in Arabic, devel- 
oped independently of the Persian literature, even 
during the Alamüt period. Persian works were not 
translated into Arabic or vice-versa. The Syrian 
community preserved a substantial selection of 
Fátimid religious literature, partially different from 
those preserved by the Tayyibis. Even though the 
&iyáma was proclaimed, apparently with some delay, 
in Syria, the &iyárma doctrine had practically no im- 
pact there. The scholarly doctrine continued mostly 
in the Fátimid tradition. Syrian doctrinal works, 
while concentrating on the traditional cosmology and 
cyclical history, virtually ignore the current imam, 
the central figure in the Persian Alamüt and post- 
Alamüt doctrine. In religious literature of a popular 
type Ráshid al-Din Sinàn is extolled as a saintly hero 
and his cosmic rank is described in terms appropriate 
to the imam. Much of the Syrian Isma‘ili literature 
was destroyed later during the feuds with neighbour- 
ing communities. 

Among the Khodjas Isma‘ili literature, both Per- 
sian and Arabic, has been virtually unknown. Only a 
single Persian work, the Pandiyat-i Djavanmardi 
containing a collection of religious and moral admo- 
nitions of the Nizari Imam al-Mustansir (end of the 
gth/15th century), was accepted as a sacred book, 
perhaps a century after his death. The traditional 
religious literature of the Khodjas and the Imam 
Sháhis is known as Satpanth [g.v.] literature, Sat 
Panth, £e. True Path, designating the religion 
preached in it. It consists of numerous writings in 
verse form, called gnans, written in, or translated into, 
several Indian languages. Most of them are ascribed 
to the inedieval pirs, but cannot be dated exactly and 
probably have undergone changes in the transmission. 
They contain hymns, moral and religious instruction, 
legendary histories of the pirs, and descriptions of 
their miracles, but no formulated creed or theology. 
Their religious content is a mixture of Islamic and 
Hindu, especially popular Tantric, elements. While 
idol worship is condemned, Hindu mythology is ac- 
cepted. ‘Ali is described as the Tenth Avatar or in- 
carnation of the deity, and the imams are identical 
with him, The Kur?àn is considered the last of the 
Vedas, which are viewed as holy scriptures whose 
true interpretation is known to the pirs. The religious 
role of the pir or guru is extolled. Acceptance of the 
true religion will free the believer from further 
rebirths and open Paradise for him, which is des- 
cribed in Islamic terms, while those failing to re- 
cognize the imams must pass through another cycle 
of rebirths, The traditional Isma‘ili cosmology, 
cyclical history, and hierarchy are unknown (see W. 
Ivanow, Satpanth, in Collectanea I (The Ismaili 
Society), Leiden 1948, 1-54). 

Bibliography in addition to the works cited in 
the article: Major aspects of early Isma‘fli history 
and doctrine are examined in: B. Lewis, The 
origins of Isma“lism, Cambridge 1940; W. Ivanow, 
Ismaili tradition concerning the rise of the Fatimids, 
London 1942; idem, Studies in early Persian 
Ismailism*, Bombay 195s; S. M, Stern, Heterodox 
Ismailism in the time of al-Mu'izz, in BSOAS, 
xvii (1955), 10-30. On Nizari history and doctrine 
in the Alamit period: M. G. S. Hodgson, The 
order of Assassins, The Hague 1955, (fundamental); 
idem, The Ismaili state, in The Cambridge 


History of Iran, v, Cambridge 1968, 422-82; D. 
Lewis, The Assassins, London 1967. On the Syrian 
Nizàris in the time of the crusades: B. Lewis, The 

Ismátilis and the Assassins, in K. M. Setton (ed.), 

A history of the Crusades, i, Philadelphia 1955, 99- 

132. On the history, doctrine, and present state of 

the Bohorás and Khodjas: J. N. Hollister, The 

Shi'a of India, London 1953. Analysis of Isma‘ili 

gnostic doctrine: H. Corbin, De la gnose antique å 

la gnose ismaélienne, in Convegno di scienze morali 

storiche e filologiche 1956, Rome 1957, 105-46; 

idem, Histoire de la philosophie islamique, i, Paris 

1964, 110-51. Analytical bibliography of published 

and uupublished Ismáfili works: W. Ivanow, 

Ismaili Literature, Tehran 1963. General, but 

unequal surveys of Isma‘ili history and doctrine 

have been given by W. Ivanow, Brief survey of the 
evolution of Ismailism, Leiden 1952; M. Kamil 

Husayn, 7@ifat al-Isma‘iliyya, Cairo 1959. 

(W. MADELUNG) 

ISMÁ'ÍILIYYA, town in Egypt on the western 
bank of the Suez Canal and on the northern shore of 
Lake Timsáh. The town originated from huts of 
workers and engineers engaged in excavating the 
Suez Canal. Its foundations were laid by the Inspec- 
tor General of the Suez Canal Company on 27 April 
1862. After the succession of the Khedive Isma‘il to 
the throne on 18 January 1863 it was called Isma- 
“iliyya. In 1864 a network of streets and quarters, a 
central square (maydan), a government building 
(sará y) and a pump for water-supply were established, 
and in 1868 the town was conuected to the Egyptian 
railway network. When the digging of the Canal was 
completed, most of the personnel engaged on it 
moved to Port Sa‘id, and from 1870 onwards the 
number of Isma‘iliyya’s inhabitants was unchanged 
(about 3,000) for almost two decades. From the 
1890s the town grew steadily tc more than 15,000 
inhabitants after World War I and more than 50,000 
after World War II. From World War I until the final 
evacuation of British troops in the 1950s, a large 
British army and airforce base was situated near 
Isma‘iliyya, and many foreign residents dwelt in the 
town. In 1928 Hasan al-Banna? [g.v.] founded in 
Ismá'iliyya the movement of al-Ikhwàn al-Muslimün 
[q.v.]. After the unilateral abrogation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936 in October 1951, Ismá'iliyya 
became the scene of frequent clashes between 
British troops and Egyptian police, culminating in 
a six-hour battle on 25 January 1952. This resulted, 
one day later, in the Cairo riots known as ‘black 
Saturday”. 

Until 1960 Ismá'iliyya formed part of the Canal 
Governorate, but in that year it became the centre of 
a separate province (muwháfaga) which included al- 
Kantara to the north and akTall al-Kabir to the 
west. In 1966 the number of inhabitants of Ismátiliy- 
ya province amounted to 344,789, of whom 162,370 
dwelt in rural settlements (rif) and 182, 419 in urban 
ones (kadar). After the war of June 1967 most of 
Ismá'iliyya's inhabitants left the city or were 
evacuated. 

Bibliography: ‘Ali Mubarak, al-Khita} al- 
djadida, viii, Cairo 1305, 59; H. de Vaujany, 
Alexandrie et la Basse-Egypte, Paris 1885, 245; 
Population censuses of Egypt, 1897-1966; al- 
Ahrám, October 1951-January 1952, and 26 July 
1965. (G. BAER) 
ISNA, Arabic name ofa town in Upper Egypt 

(Egyptian Te-snet, Coptic Sne; Greek Latopolis, 
from the fish Latos worshipped there; in European 
accounts Esne, Esnéh), lying on the left bank of 
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the Nile halfway between Luxor and Edfu. It was 
for a time the capital of a mudiriyya, and is now a 
markaz in the mudiriyya of Kina? (q.v.], with over 
20,000 inhabitants. It is celebrated for the ruins of 
the temple of the god Chnum, which dates from the 
Ptolemaic period, in which a number of Roman 
emperors are depicted in the garb of the Pharaohs. 
In the Muslim period Isna was a flourishing provincial 
town. According to Edfüwi quoted by Makrizi the 
town had 10,000 houses, and produced annually 
40,000 irdabb of dates and 10,000 irdabb of zabib. 
At the present time blue cotton fabric used through- 
out Egypt is woven there. 

Bibliography: Yakut, i, 265f.; Makrizi, 
Khitat, i, 237; Amélineau, Géographie de l'Égypte, 
172; A. Boinet Bey, Dictionnaire géographique de 
l'Égypie, Cairo 1899, 183. The most detailed 
account, which also takes account of economic 
conditions, is ‘Ali Mubàrak, Kh:faj Djadida, viii, 
59. See also Baedeker, Egypt*; Guide Bleu, Égypte, 
1956, 439-40. (H. RITTER) 
ISNAD, chain of authorities, an essential 

part of the transmission of a tradition. Little need 
of this was realized in the earliest times, but as the 
first century of Islam advanced, the need for stating 
one’s authority developed. The collections of tradi- 
tions which were compiled mainly in the 3rd/gth 
century onwards give complete :isnads. 

See AL-DJARH WA 'L-TAfDIL and HADITH. Add to 
the Bibliographies Fazlur Rahman, Jslam, London 
1966, chap. 3 passim and Nabia Abbott, Studies in 
Arabic literary papyri II, Quranic commentary and 
tradition, Chicago 1967, see Index. {J. Rosson) 

ISPAHBADH, Persian, “army chief”, the Islamic 
form of a military title used in the pre-Islamic 
Persian empires and surviving in the Caspian 
provinces of Persia down to the Mongol invasions. 

In Achaemenid times the spaádhapati was the 
commander-in-chief of the army. In the Arsacid 
period, the office of spahpat was apparently heredi- 
tary in one of the great Parthian families; the Arme- 
nian geographer Moses of Choren (8th century A. D.) 
says that when Koshm or Komsh, daughter of King 
Arshavir (sc. Phraates IV) married the commander- 
in-chief of the Parthian army, their descendants 
acquired the name of Aspahapet Pahlav (see Mar- 
quart in ZDMG, xlix (1895), 635-9; idem, Érántahr, 
71:2; Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides*, 104). 
The term was in fact twice borrowed into Armenian: 
once in Arsacid times from the Old Persian, giving 
(a)sparapet, and again in early Sásanid times from 
the Middle Persian form, giving aspahapet (which in 
the Armenian version of the Book of Genesis trans- 
lates the Greek &oytotpátnyoç “supreme comman- 
der") (Hübschmann, Armenische Grammatik, i, 22-5, 
240). In the Byzantine historians of the Persian 
wars, M. Pers. spahpat is rendered as &onaßésng. 
The military title even travelled as far as Eastern 
Turkestan, and comes into the Saka language of 
Khotan as spdta, later form spa (H. W. Bailey, Indo- 
Scythian studies. Khotanese texts iv, Cambridge 1961, 
7, 55); it does not, however, appear to be attested in 
Soghdian. 

In the early Sàsànid period there was a supreme 
military overlord and war minister, the Zran-spakpat 
“commander-in-chief of all the réalm’’; but one also 
finds spahpats appointed for specific regions, e.g. 
for the Sawàd of Mesopotamia (Christensen, of. cit., 
130). After the Emperor Kawadh was forced to hum- 
ble his over-mighty subject, the Erdn-spahpat Zar- 
mihr or Sükhrà, his son and successor Khusraw 
Anüshirvàn introduced certain military reforms, 


whereby instead of one all-powerful commander, there 
were to be four spakpats, one for each of the quarters 
of the empire, north, east, south and west. In the 
table of precedence in the Sasanid empire given by 
Ya*kübi, Historiae, i, 202, the Spahpat comes after the 
chief minister (Buzurg-framadhar), the Mébadhan- 
Móbadh, the Herbadhan-Herbadh and the chief 
secretary (Dibherbadh); this seems to reflect the pre- 
reform position. The list in Mas*üdi, Murudj, ii, 156, 
on the other hand, places the four spakpats after 
the ministers of state and the Móbadhán- Móbadh; al- 
though Mas*üdi says that this was the position under 
Ardashir, it obviously reflects that under Anüshirvàn 
and afterwards (see Nóldeke-Tabari, 139, 155-6, 444; 
Marquart, in ZDMG (1895), loc. cit.; Christensen, 
336, 370-1). In the Armenian kingdom, the Sparapet 
or commander-in-chief occupied a similar high rank, 
and his office, the (a)sparapet‘iun, was hereditary 
in the Mamikonian family (see Hübschmann, 249; 
Marquart, Érántahr, 165-7). 

At the time of the Arab invasion of Persia, the 
Sasanid Spahpat of the East established himself in 
the Caspian fastnesses of Tabaristán, where he invi- 
ted the fugitive Emperor Yazdigird III to take refuge 
(Christensen, 507). We now have the New Persian 
form ispahbadh, defined in the Mudjmal al-tawarikh, 
420, as "Amir" or "Amir-Sipàhsálàr". In Arabic this 
becomes isgbahbadh (cí. Djawállki, ai-M w'arrab, ed. 
Sachau; 99; Lisán al-'arab!, v, 8; in Tadj al-‘arus, ii, 
569, we have isbakbadhan, said to occur in a verse of 
Djarir), or, more rarely, isbáhbadh (ct. Birüni, al-Athar 
al-bakiya, 101, tr. 109, following Marquart’s correc- 
tion of anabadh, the alleged title of the princes of 
Gurgàn). 

The Ispahbadhs of Gilàn are early mentioned in 
the Arabic accounts of the conquests. Thus in 22/643 
Suwayd b. Mukarrin wrote to al-Farrukhàn *'the 
Isbahbadh of Khuràsàn over Tabaristàn and the 
Djil-i Djilàn" (Tabari, i, 2659). Later in the century, 
the references become more frequent, e.g. in the story 
of Katari b. al-Fudja?a's revolt (Ya*kübl, Historiae, 
ii, 329, years 78-9/697-9), and in that of ‘Umar b. 
Abi 'l-Salt's revolt in Ray (Ibn al-Athir, iv, 395-6, 
year 83/702). Coins of these Ispahbadhs, with Pahlavi 
legends, appear shortly after this (see A. D. Mordt- 
mann, in ZDMG, xxxiii (1879), 110-12; R. Vasmer, 
EI, art. Mazandaran, appendix on coins). These Is- 
pahbadhs are those of the Dabiyid family (40-141/ 
660-758), a parallel tine of which formed the long- 
lived Pàdhüspànid dynasty of Rüyàn and western 
Tabaristàn (see pABÜvA and BADÜSBANiDs]. 

Another local line in the mountains of Tabaristan 
which used Ispahbadh as the title of its chiefs was 
that of the Kàrinwand or Sükhràniyyàn (572 to 225/ 
839-40), who latterly recognized the Bawandids (see 
below) as overlords. The last ruler of this line was 
the celebrated Mazyar b. Karin [g.v.], who was exe- 
cuted during the caliphate of al-Mu‘tasim for plot- 
ting a Zoroastrian revolt, and who claimed to be 
“Djil-i Djilan, Isbahbadh Khurasan, al-Mazyar, Mu- 
hammad b. Karin, Muwali (sic, not Mawla) Amir al- 
Muwminin” (Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 277, tr. 81, cf. idem, 
Historiae, à, 582, and Tabari, iii, 1298). 

Lastly amongst these Caspian dynasties, the Ba- 
wandids of Tabaristàn used the title of Ispahbadh. 
This family can be traced from the time of the Arab 
invasions till well after the Mongol conquests; the 
second of the three lines of the dynasty (466-606/ 
1074-1210) is specifically known as that of the Ispah- 
badhiyya [see BAwanp]. As well as being thus used 
as a regnal title by the Bawandids of the early 7th/ 
13th century, we find ispakbadk used in this region 
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as a cominon noun meaning ''local chieftain”; cf. Ibn 
Isfandiyàr, Ta?rikh-i Tabaristán, ed. Ikbàl, ii, 171, 
tr. Browne, 255, where Shams al-Mulük Rustam II 
b. Ardashir is greeted on his accession in 602/1206 
by ''the isfahbadán, the Báwandàn, the military lea- 
ders and the town notables". 

However, the title was also known amongst the 
Daylamis of the south-western corner of the Caspian, 
as well as in the south-eastern one; in the time of 
the Ziyàrid Wushmagir (mid-4th/1oth century) there 
was an Ispahbadh of Müghàn, named as pisar-i D. 
lila (A. Kasravi, Shahriyárán-i gum-nàm, i, 57-8). 
During the first two centuries or so of Islam, the 
title also persisted to the east of the Caspian, on 
the northern and eastern marches of Khuràsàn. The 
Ispahbadh of Balkh was amongst the local princes of 
Báàdghis and Tukharistàn who were persuaded by the 
Hephthalite Tarkhàn Nizak [see HAYATILA] to throw 
off allegiance to Kutayba b. Muslim's Arabs in 90/709 
(Tabari, ii, 1206, 1218, cf. also 1300); and shortly 
afterwards, in 119/737, an Ispahbadh of Nasà, named 
as al-shkand (see Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 
142), acted as commander of the Khàkàn of the 
Western Turks' army agaiust the Arabs (Tabari, ii, 
1597-8). An interesting usage of the term is in an 
inscription on the Ka*ba dating from 200/815-16 in 
al-Ma?mün's Caliphate. This commemorates the for- 
warding to Mecca from Khuràsàn of the captured 
throne of ‘‘the Isbahbadh K4bul-Shah” (Azraki, A kh- 
bar Makka, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 158; Répertoire, i, 
g2-3, No. 116); but the usage of this title by the 
Kabul-Shahs is not attested elsewhere. It also appears 
as the personal name of a Turkish slave commander 
of the Saldjüks: in 487/1094 or 488/1095 the Amir 
Isfabadh b. Sáwtigin al-Turkumàni expelled the *Alid 
governor of Mecca and held the city for a while 
(Ibn al-Athir, x, 163; Ibn al-Kalànisi, Dhayl ta?rikh 
Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, 130, cf. also 158). 

Finally, one may note that in Geoigian texts of 
the 6th/12th century, the loanword spaspeti ‘‘com- 
mander-in-chief'" « ispahbadh is used as a synonym 
for amir spaslari (see the Georgian Academy of 
Sciences’ Dictionary of Georgian, ed. A. S. Chikobava, 
Tbilisi 1950, vi, col. 1134; M. Andronikashvili, 
Studies in Iranian-Georgian linguistic contacts, Tbilisi 
1966, 371-2; and also ISPAHSALAR). 
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index; H. L. Rabino di Borgomale, L'histoire du 
Mászandarán, in JA, ccxliv (1943-5), 216-21; 
Hasan al-Bàshà, al-Alkab al-islámi yya, Cairo 1958, 
139; W. Eilers, Ivanisches Lehngut im arabischen 
Lexikon: über einige Berufsnamen und Titel, in 
Indo-Iranian Journal, v (1962), 215. 

(C. E. BoswoRTH) 

ISPAHSALAR, SIPAHSALAR, Persian, “army 
commander’, Arabized form isfahsalar, isbahsalar: 
the title given to commanders-in-chief and general 
officers in the armies of many states of the central 
and eastern mediaeval Islamic world. On the com- 
ponent sálár and its Middle Persian origins, see 
sALAR. The compound spéhsdélér is already attested 
in Pázand (ie. Middle Persian transcribed from 
Pahlavi into Avestan script), e.g. in the 9th century 
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Shkand-gumanik 
Grammatik, 235). 


vicár (Hübschmann, Armenische 
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The Ispahsalar as a military leader appears to be 
the Islamic counterpart of the Sasdnid Spahpat 
*coinmander-in-chief", the New Persian derivative 
Ispahbadh having in Islamic times a restricted appli- 
cation as the regnal title of certain Iranian families 
in the Caspian provinces and in certain localities of 
Khurasan [see IsPAHBADH]. 

The use of the term Ispahsálár became widespread 
during the 4th/roth century as a concomitant of the 
political and military upsurge of Daylami and other 
Iranian peoples. Ainongst the Büyids, the Arabic 
sources normally use Arabic expressions like Hadjib 
al-Hudjdjab, al-Hadjib al-Kabir or Sahib al-Diaysh 
for the supreme commander of the Büyid army [see 
HADJIB. iii. Eastern dynasties], but Ispahsálàr was 
also used and carried with it an especial bonour. 
Thus in 360/971, ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar conciliated 
the Turkish slave general Sebüktigin al-Mu'izzl by 
ordering, amongst other things, that he should be 
addressed as '"'Isfahsalàr"; after this commander's 
death, Bakhtiyár in 364/974-5 offered the title to the 
general Alptigin, leader of his rebellious Turkish 
troops (Miskawayh, in Eclipse of the *Abbasid Cali- 
phate, ii, 258, 293, tr. v, 273, 314; [brahim b. Hilal al- 
-Sabi?, Rasa il, Beirut 1899, 263; see also instances 
in Ridhrawari, in Eclipse, iii, 81, 107, tr. vi, 82, 
III). But as disorder grew in the Büyid provinces 
under SAdud al-Dawla’s weaker successors, the title 
became debased, aud as appears from several cita- 
tions in the sources it came merely to mean *'com- 
mander” or even just “‘officer’’ as distinct from the 
rank-and-file; cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, viii, 
72: djiama‘a min al-kuwwad wa’l-isbahsalariyya, and 
on the whole topic of Biyid usage, M. Kabir, The 
Buwayhid dynasty of Baghdad, Calcutta 1964, 137-9. 

Amongst other dynasties of the east, however, 
the title usually retained its original, more exalted 
meaning. It is attested in this sense for the Saffarid 
army of Khalaf b. Ahmad’s time (reigned 352/963- 
393/1003), and is distinguished in the sources fron 
the Hadjib al-Hudjdjab, who may have been the com- 
niander of the slave troops only (C. E. Bosworth, 
The armies of the Saffárids, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 
547 n. 52). The Turkish dynasties who established 
themselves in the eastern and central lands of the 
Caliphate from the end of the 4th/roth century on- 
wards adopted the existing Arabic and Persian mili- 
tary terminology just as they adopted much of the 
existing administrative practice. In Ghaznavid usage, 
Sipahsalar alternates with Arabic equivalents for 
“supreme commander” like Had@jib al-Hudjdjab and 
al-Hádjib al-kabir and with the Turkish one Sübashi, 
and these are used, for example, to denote the com- 
manders-in-chief of the armies in Khurásàn or India; 
the simple term salar or hadjib apparently denoted 
a step lower, that of “commander” or “general of- 
ficer”. Yet the compound and simple terms are both 
used for the commanders of special component divi- 
sions of the army as a whole; we hear of the com- 
mander of the Indian troops, the Sipahsálár-i Hindü- 
yan, and the Sálár of the gházis or volunteer fighters 
on the frontiers, this latter officer being normally sta- 
tioned at Lahore, convenient for raiding into India 
(C. E. Bosworth, Ghaznevid military organisation, in 
Isl xxxvi (1960), 44). 

Great Saldjük military terminology frequently em- 
ployed such expressions as Ispahsaldr-i Buzurg or 
Amir-i Ispahsálár for the commander-in-chief of the 
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whole Saldiük forces (cf. 1. Kafesoglu, Sultan Melikşah 
devrinde büyük Selçuklu imparatorluğu, Istanbul 1953, 
158), or else for the commander of the army in an 
important region like Khurāsān (cf. Bundari, Zubdat 
al-nusra, 56). These phrases were further used as 
general terms for "commander, general officer", 
alternating with such expressions as A mir al-umarã’, 
Amir-i amirün, Amir-sálár, Mukaddam | al-djaysh, 
Sübashi, etc.; this diversity of nomenclature was 
handed on to the Saldjaks of Rim in the 7th/r3th 
century (cf. 1. H. Uzungargili, Osmanls devieti teskilá- 
tina medhal, Istanbul 1941, 59-60). The A mir-i Ispah- 
salar often appears in official letters and investiture 
diplomas emanating from both the Great Saldjüks aud 
their eastern neighbours and initial vassals, the 
Kh*dérasm-Shahs. This title was usually conferred ou 
a newly-appointed Shihna [q.v.], military governor 
or commander of the police. One docuinent in Mun- 
tadjab al-Din Djuwayni’s ‘Atabat al-kataba, ed. Kaz- 
wini and Ikbàl, Tehran 1329/1950, 74 ff., emanating 
from Sandjar’s chancery, describes how both the 
deceased amirs ‘Imad al-Din Kamaé and his son 
‘Ala? al-Din Abi Bakr were amirs of Khurasan with 
the title of Armir-: Isfahsálàr, this designation and 
the governorship of the Balkh region are now con- 
ferred on Abi Bakr’s son ‘Imad al-Din Abu ’!-Fath. 
Especially interesting is the detailing of the insignia 
of a Sipahsálàr and Sàlib-[araf (i.e. the governor of 
a strategically-situated frontier province): distinctive 
official robes; a horse with special saddle and ac- 
coutrements; a jewelled collar; a shield and sword- 
belt; the right to a salute of kettledrums in the mili- 
tary encampments; a standard; a tent of regal di- 
mensions; etc. (see also H. Horst, Die Staatsverwal- 
tung der Grosselgiigen und HorazmSahs (1038-1231), 
Wiesbaden 1964, 116).. 

A peculiar expression found in the military titula- 
ture of the Kh’arazm-Shahs is that of Kir Isfahsálàr, 
apparently meaning ‘‘commander of a thaghr or fron- 
tier region" (kir, Turkish *'frontier region", roughly 
synonymous with wc, see Kashghari, Diwan lughat al- 
turk, tr. Atalay, i, 324-5: Rly “uncultivated, vacant 
land"). In 594/1198 at Hamadhàn, the Kh*àrazm- 
Shah Tekish made his general Mayacuk or Mayantuk 
governor of ‘Irak ‘Adjami, and amongst his titles 
were those of ‘“‘Ulugh Hadjib, Ghazi, Kir Isfahsalar”’ 
(Rawandi, Rahat al-sudir, 396-7). Amongst the line 
of Atabegs of Yazd founded by Rukn al-Din Sam (d. 
590/1194), we find Isfahsdlar as the personal naine 
of the fourth of the family to rule, Kutb al-Din Aba 
Mansir Isfahsalar (Dja‘far b. Muhammad Dja‘fari, 
Ta’rikh-i Yazd, ed. I. Afshar, Tehran 1338/1960, 
23 ff.). 

Use of the title was in the Mongol period some- 
what eclipsed by the popularity of Mongol and Turk- 
ish inilitary terminology, but it never went entirely 
out of use. In particular, we find it very much alive 
during the Mongol and Il- Khànid periods in the Cas- 
pian provinces, which were conservative in their 
usages and often pursued a path divergent from that 
of the major part of Persia. Many references to the 
title in the 8th/14th and gth/15th centuries, and to 
the office of sipahsálàri, can be found in such local 
histories of Gilan and Daylam as Zahir al-Din 
Mar‘ashi’s Tarikh-+ Gilan u Daylamistan, ‘Ali 
Lahidji’s Ta?vikh-i Khani and *Abd al-Fattàh Füma- 
ni's Ta?rikh-i Gilán. The title persisted, too, into 
Safawid times, although the question of the position 
and powers of the Sipahsdlar becomes extremely 
complex and confused at this- time. It does not 
appear in the earliest Safawid period at all, when it 
was the Amir al-Umara? who was commander-in- 
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chief of the Kizilbash forces. It seems to have been 
revived during the reign of Shàh *Abbàs I (996/ 
1588-1038/1629), when we find a Georgian convert, 
Karéaghày Khàn, as Sipassálár-i Irán in 1032/1622-3 
and then finally becoming Sipahsálàár-i kull-i lashkar-i 
Iran, implying that the Sipahsdlar was then superior 
to the Kurcibashi or commander of the remainder of 
the Kizilbash troops (Iskandar Munshi, Tarikh-i 
*álam-árá-yi ‘Abbasi, iii, 1039-40). Under ‘Abb4s’s 
successor Shah Safi I, there was the famous Sipahsa- 
Jar Rustam Khan, governor of Tabriz and Beglerbegi 
of Adharbaydjan, executed in ‘Abbas II's reign. 
When the latter ruler dismissed his Sipahsdldr ‘Alī 
Kuli Beg, ‘Ali Kuli's office was divided into that of 
the Sardar and the Kdurdibashi. This fact supports 
Chardin's observation that the post of Sipahsdlar, 
till then usually held by the beglerbegi or governor of 
Adharbaydjan, was in his time (sc. 1664-77) abolished, 
and a sardár appointed ad hoc in times of war (cited 
in Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-mulük, introd., 36). Under 
the Kadjars, Sipahsalar-i A‘gam appears as an 
honorific title granted to two high ministers during 
the second half of the 19th century. Mirza Muhammad 
Khan Kadjar was appointed minister of war, with 
the title of Sipahksdlar-i A‘gam, in 1275/1858 (Mu- 
haminad Hasan Khan Mardaghi, al-Madthir wa’l- 
áthàr, Tehran 1306-7/1889, 16, 29). The same honour 
was conferred on the Mushir al-Dawla Mirza 
Husayn Khàn Kazwini when he in turn became 
minister of war in 1288/1871; it was he who built 
the Sipahsalar mosque in Tehran, next to the 
present Madilis building, which was indeed originally 
his house. In present-day Iran the title is not in 
normal usage, H.I.H. the Shah being denoted, in his 
róle as commander-in-chief of the Iranian Army, 
by such titles as Farmandth-i Kull. 

Usage of the title was in the mediaeval period 
by no means confined to the Iranian world, or even 
to the Dar al-Islam. It was probably Saldjik in- 
fluence which brought it into the Armenian vocabu- 
lary, where (a)spasalar "commander" occurs in the 
12th-century historian Matthew of Edessa (Hübsch- 
mann, Armenische Grammatik, 239). Saldjül example 
certainly explains how the term Amir Spasalari 
found its way into 12th- and 13th-century Christian 
Georgia; under Queen Tamara (1184-1212), this 
officer ranked as one of the four great ministers of 
state (cf. W. E. D. Allen, A history of the Georgian 
people, London 1932, 253, 260ff.; the Georgian 
Academy of Sciences’ Dictionary of Georgian, ed. 
A. S. Chikobava, Tbilisi 1950, i, col. 311: "minister 
of war, commander-in-chief"; M. Andronikashvili, 
Studies in  Iranian-Georgian linguistic contacts, 
Tbilisi 1966, 371-2). 

The prestige and military might of Iranian powers 
like the Büyids and Turkish-Iranian ones like the 
Great Saldiüks favoured the westwards spread of 
Persian military terminology. Kalkashandi quotes 
Ibnal-Tuways as an authority on Fátimid administra- 
tive and military practice, that under the Fatimid 
Caliphs the commander-in-chief of the forces or 
Isfahsalar (a term which Kalkashandi glosses as 
Mukaddam al-‘askar) was equal in status to the $a- 
hib al-Bab or Wazir al-Saghir, the Head Chamberlain 
[g.v.; all questions of military organization came 
to these two officials (Subh al-a‘shd, iii, 483, vi, 7). 
Historical and epigraphical sources demonstrate that 
amongst the Atabeg dynasties of 6th/12th century 
Syria and ‘Irak, and then subsequently amongst the 
Ayyübids, the title Isfahsalar and the abstract isfah- 
salariyya ‘chief command" were extremely common. 
The Atabegs themselves used the title, and it was 
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further given to the coinmandezs of provincial armies 
or town garrisons, especially when these were formed 
of inercenary troops (faskariyya). Van Berchem’s 
examination. of Bórid inscriptions indicated that the 
titles al-Amir al-Isfahsalár al-Adjall al-Savyid al- 
Kabir were a set formula in the designation of 
these Atabegs of Damascus, from Zahir al-Din Tugh- 
tigin onwards; an interesting point is that though the 
lesser titles might be borne by subordinate meinbers 
of the family, e.g. the Atabeg's wali al-‘ahd or heir, 
the exalted titles al-Atabak and al-Isfahsalar were 
reserved for the Atabeg himself. As examples of 
other leading figures of the period using the titles 
al-Amir al-Isfahsalar, one may cite Ak Sonkor al- 
Bursuki of Mosul; Shirkih when he was in the ser- 
vice of Nir al-Din al-Zangi; the commander of Shir- 
küh and Salih al-Din, Kara Kush; Salah al-Din’s 
commander Karadja; Salah al-Din himself as address- 
ed in letters from Nir al-Din; and by al-Malik al- 
Mu‘azzam Sharaf al-Din *Isà's Ustadh al-Dar when 
he was governor of Salkhat in the Hawràn, ‘Izz al- 
Din Aybak (M. van Berchem, Épigraphie des Atabeks 
de Damas, in Florilegium Melchior de Vogüé, Paris 
1909, 32-9; idem, Matériaux pour un Corpus inscrip- 
tionum. arabicarum. i. Égypte, Paris 1903, 638-42, 
No. 458; idem, Eine arabische Inschrift aus dem Ost- 
jordanlande, in ZDPV, xvi (1893), 85-6, corrected in 
Matériaux, i, 640-1; Ibn al-Kalànisi, ed. Amedroz, 
167, 193, 197, 327 and passim; Abt Shama, Kitab al- 
Rawdatayn, Cairo 1287-8/1870-1, i, 161; Hasan al- 
Basha, al-Alkab al-islamiyya, Cairo 1957, 156-7). 

The title Isfahsálàr and the nisba of al-Isfahsalari 
both survived into the 7th/13th century and beyond 
amongst the Mamluks of Syria and Egypt, the former 
term being found as a component in the titles of the 
great amirs and the second term in their designa- 
tions on objets d'art and in inscriptions (e.g. the 
inscription on the madrasa and mausoleum built in 
715/1315 by the Amir Sonkor al-Sa‘dl, see Matériaux, 
i, 733, No. 529). According to Ibn Fadl Allah al-SU- 
marl, cited in Sub al-a‘sha, vi, 7-8, the honorific 
al-isfahsalári was specially reserved for the umard? 
al-f[ablakhánáh, but he goes on to say that its use 
had been abandoned in his own time (sc. the last 
decades of the 8th/14th century), perhaps because 
of the term's debasement, the common people were 
using the term Isbahsalàr for all the guards around 
the sultan's circle. 

Nevertheless, we still meet Isfahsalár in use as one 
of the titles of the Amir Sayf al-Din Yashbak, the 
Dawádár and coimmander-in.chief of the Egyptian 
army, carved on his palace in 880/1475-6 (Matériaux, 
i, 452, No. 305). 

This seems to be the end of its usage in the central 
lands of Islam. Although sipaAsálàr appears as 
à common noun in Ottoman sources, it was not a 
specific rank; in the Ottoman Empire the usual title 
of the commander-in-chief was Serdar or Ser‘asker 
[qq.v.] (C. E. BoswonTH) 


ii. MusriM INDIA 


From Ghaznavid usage (see above), the term 
passed to the Ghürids and thence to the Dihli sultans 
in Muslim India. In the 7th/13th and 8th/14th cent- 
uries we can discern two or probably three usages of 
Isfahsálàár. Firstly, it denotes the eommander-in-chief 
of the Ghirid army; in his inscription on the Kuwwat 
al-Islam mosque in Dihli (587/1191), Kutb al-Din Ay- 
bak describes himself as Amir-i Isfahsalar-i Adjall-i 
Kabir (J. Horovitz, The inscriptions of Muhammad 
Ibn Sám, in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, Calcutta 
X9rI-I2, I3). Secondly, it denotes in the 7th/13th 


century an officer who in theory commanded 100 
cavalry, that officer below the rank of amir (see the 
description of the decimal chain of command in Ba- 
rani's Ta?rikh-i Firüzsháhi, ed. Syed Ahmad Khan, 
Calcutta 1862, 145); but in the 8th/14th century under 
the Tughlukids, the isfasálàr had probably sunk to 
the command of ro men only, the equivalent of a 
sarkhayl of the century before (Ibn Fadl Allah al- 
‘Umari, Masalik al-absaér, Indian section ed. and 
tr. into Urdu by K. A. Fariq, Delhi 1961, 24, 26; 
Kalkashandi, $ubh al-afshà, v, 91-2). Finally, it 
seems to be a general term denoting ‘commander 
of high rank, general officer"; the historian ‘Isiimi 
refers to his grandfather ‘Izz al-Din ‘Isami, who 
was ‘Arid or chief of military affairs and Wakil-i 
Dar under Balban (later 7th/13th century), as Sipah- 
sálár (Futüh al-salafin, ed. A. S. Usha, Madras 
1948, 447-8). By a curious coincidence, the maternal 
grandfather of the historian Barani also held the office 
of Wakili Dar [and) Barbak in the same reign, 
and is called the Sipahsalar Husam al-Din (Barani, 
op. cit., 41). The title [Sipah] Sálàr is given already 
in the early 8th/14th century to the warrior-saint 
Mas‘id Ghàzi of Bahràié, who allegedly flourished 
in early Ghaznavid times; this title is probably 
meant in a general sense, unless it is a reminiscence 
of the Ghaznavid title Salar given to the commander 
of the Indian ghazis (see above, and also GHAzi 
miyAn). Under the Lodi sultans of Dihli in the 9th/ 
15th and early roth/16th centuries, Sipahsdlar was 
possibly used in the sense of ‘general officer’? (SAb- 
bas Khan Sarwani, Ta°rikh-i Sher Shahi, ed. S. M. 
Imam al-Din, Dacca 1964, i, 6). 

In Mughal usage, the term Sipahsdlar is some- 
times applied to the Khankhanan, being especially 
applicable when that officer took the field in the 
absence of his sovereign (see Nizam al-Din Ahmad, 
Tabakát-i Akbari, ed. B. De, Calcutta 1931, ii, 425-6, 
and Kamgar Husayni, Maathir-1 Diihangiri, B. 
M. Ms. Or. 171, ff. 117b, 120a). Similarly in the 
Deccan, the historian Farishta appears to use Sipah- 
salar as a synonym for Amir al-umará? (see Ta?rikh-i 
Farishta, Kanpir 1290/1874, 279). In the Sultanate 
of Bengal during the gth/15th century, Sipahsdlar 
was evidently used for "supreme commander", The 
Chinese interpreter Mahuan, who visited Bengal with 
a Chinese embassy in about 811/1408-9, remarks 
that "they have a standing army which is paid in 
kind, the commander-in-chief of which is called Pa- 
szu-la-urh" (G. Phillips, Mahuan’s account of the 
kingdom of Bengala, in JRAS (1895), 532, also in N. 
K. Bhattasali, Coinage and chronology of the early in- 
dependent Sultans of Bengal, Cambridge 1922, 171). 

(S. Dicbv) 

ISPARTA, town in south-west Turkey 
(Pisidia), situated at an altitude of 1025 m., in a 
fertile plain between Burdur and Egridir, the Apol- 
lonia-Sozopolis of antiquity. The modern name pre- 
serves that of the Byzantine fortress Saporda (not 
Baris Pisidiae, see E. Honigmann in Byzantion, xiv 
(1939), 655); in Muslim sources of the 7th-8th/13th- 
14th centuries it appears as Sabarta. After its cap- 
ture by the Saldjüks in 600-1/1203-4 it belonged to 
the Western frontier-province of their dominions. 
With the break-up of the Saldjik empire, the Hamid- 
oghullari (g.v.], whose base was Egridir, incorporated 
Isparta in their principality. In 783/1381 the Ottoman 
ruler Murad I persuaded the Hamid-oghlu Hiiseyn 
Beg to cede most of his territory, Isparta included, 
in return for a cash payment, so that the town now 
belonged to the Ottoman Sandjak of Hamid-ili, later 
becoming its chef-lieu. It was the native town of the 
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reformer hhalil Hàinid Pasha (d. 1785) who erected : 


there several public buildings and a library. As the 
seat of the Metropolitan of Pisidia (from the middle 
of the 8th/14th century) Isparta had several churches 
and a considerable number of Christian inhabitants, 
who were reinoved during the exchange of populations 
after the First World War. In earlier days its chief 
products were textiles and attar of roses; the carpet 
industry has become increasiugly important since the 
eud of the 19th century. 

The town, which in later Ottoman times was caled 
liamīdābād, is now the capital of the vilâyet of 
Isparta, which coniprises the kazas of Isparta, Eğridir, 
Uluborlu, Yalvaç, Sarkî Karaağaç and Sütçüler. 
The population of the town in 1960 was 35,981. 

Bibliography: Ibn Battüta, ii, 266; Kátib Cele- 
bi, Dihànnümá, 639-40; Evliyà Celebi, Seyáhat- 

name, ix, 283; P. Lucas, Voyage dans la Gréce . . . i, 

246 f.; V. J. Arundell, A visit to the Seven Churches 

of Asia, London 1828, 118-32; idem, Discoveries in 

Asia Minor, London 1834, i, 346 f., ii, 1-22; 

W. J. Hainilton, Researches in Asia Minor, i, 

London 1842, 483; F. Sarre, Reisen in Kleinasien, 

Berlin 1896, 167-8; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, 

Paris 1890, i, 850f.; Illustration in de Laborde, 

Voyage de l'Asie Mineure, Paris 1838, 106; 14, 

s.v. (by Besiin Darkot), with fuller bibliography. 

(B. FLEMMING) 

ISPENDJE, Ottoman name of an 'órfi (*wrfi) 
tax levied on adult non-Muslim subjects, and ainount- 
ing usually to 25 a&éas a year. Neither of the expla- 
nations advanced for its etymology (pendjik [q.v.], 


Hammer-Purgstall, Staatsverfassung, i, 213; spenza: : 


C. Truhelka, in THIM, i, 63) is convincing; in texts 
of the first half of the 9th/15th century (e.g. H. inal- 
Ok (ed.), Sáret-? Defter-i Sancak-i Arvanid, Ankara 
1954, p. 130) it is spelled :spenée. The oldest ref- 
erence to this tax belong to the reign of Bayezid I 
(Arvanid, p. 103). According to this register (of 835/ 
1431; see its introduction, p. xxxiii), ispendje of 25 


akées was collected from married males, whilst 6 : 


akces, under the name bive resmi, was collected 
from widows. According to the kanünnaáme of Me- 
hemmed II (MOG, i, 28-9) every married non-Muslim 
was to pay 25 a&ées to his sipáht, and if he had an 
adult son living at home he was to pay ispendje for 
him too. The same amount usually is prescribed in 
kaniins of the roth/16th and r1th/17th centuries (see 
Ó. L. Barkan, Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, index); oc- 
casionally it is less (20 akčes: Kerkük) or more (30 
akées: Cyprus). A non-Muslim who embraced Islam 
becaine liable instead to bennāk resmi [q.v.]. 

The Ottomans regarded this tax as a poll-tax paid 
to the timariot or as the counterpart of ¢ift-resmi 
[g.v.]. It is in origin very probably a poll-tax paid 
in the empire of Stefan Dushan and maintained under 
the Ottomans; the old kapu-resmi of Hungary was 
treated as ispendje by the Ottomans. The ispendje 
was introduced in Anatolia only in the 10th/16th cen- 
tury as a characteristic Ottoman tax. Christian troops 
who ranked as ‘askeri (voynuk, doghand;l, eflàk, etc.) 
were exempt from :spendj;e, while peasantry serving 
mines or guarding passes were either totally exempt 
or paid only 6 or 12 akées, Although usually belonging 
to the timariot's revenue, it was occasionally pay- 
able to the Imperial Treasury. 

Bibliography: H. Ínalcik, Osmantilar’da raiy- 
yet rüsümu, in Belleten, xxiii (1959), 602-8, with 
full references. (H. İNALCIK) 
ISRA? (see mi‘rADJ]- 

ISRAFIL, the name of an archangel, which 
1s probably to be traced to the Hebrew Seráfim as is 





indicated by the variants Saré@fil aud Sardfin (Tadj al- 
‘Aras, vii, 375). The change of liquids is not unusual 
in such endings. His size is astouuding; while his 
feet are under the seventh earth, his head reaches up 
to the pillars of the divine throne. He has four wings: 
one in the west, one in the east, one with which he 
covers his body and oue as a protection against the 
majesty of God. He is covered with hair, mouths 
and tongues. He is considered to be the angel who 
reads out the divine decisions from the well-kept 
Tablet and transmits them to the Archangel to whose 
departnieut they belong. Three times by day aud 
three times by night he looks down into Hell and is 
convulsed with grief and weeps so violently that the 
earth might be inundated by his tears. 

For three years he was the companion of the 
Prophet, whom he initiated into the work of a proph- 
et. Gabriel then took over his task and began the 
communication of the Kur?àn. 

Alexander is said to have met hün before his ar- 
rival in the land of darkness; there he stood upon a 
hill and blew the trumpet, tears in his eyes. If he 
is called Lord of the Trumpet, it is mainly because 
he coutinually holds the trumpet to his mouth in 
order to be able to blow at once as soon as God gives 
the order for the blast which is to arouse men from 
their graves. It is however also said that Isráfil will be 
first aroused on the day of the Resurrection. He will 
then take his stand upon the lioly rock in Jerusalem 
and give the signal which will bring tlie dead back 
to life. 

In Egypt, in Lane's time, it was said that his music 
would refresh the inhabitants of Paradise. 

Bibliography: Kisa?i *Adjà"ib al-Malakut, 

Ms. Leiden, 538 Warner, fol. 4f.; Kazwini, Adja^ib 

al-makhlikat, ed. Wiistenfeld, 56-7;  Tabari, 
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(A. J. WENSINCK) 

ISRAEL [see BANU ISRA7IL, FILASTIN, YASKUB], 

ISRACILIYYAT, an Arabic term covering three 
kinds of narratives, which are found in the com- 
mentators on the Kur?àn, the mystics, the compilers 
of edifying histories and writers on various levels. 

1. Narratives regarded as historical, which served 
to complement the often summary information pro- 
vided by the revealed Book in respect of the persona- 
ges in the Bible (Tawrat and Indjil), particularly the 
prophets (Kisds al-anbiya?). 

2. Edifying narratives placed within the chrono- 
logical (but entirely undefined) framework of "the 
period of the (ancient) Israelites” (‘ahd Bani [sr@ il). 

3. Fables belonging to folklore, allegedly (but 
sometimes actually) borrowed from Jewish sources. 
The line of demarcation between this class and the 
preceding one is difficult to establish. 

The prophetic legends appeared very early in Mus- 
lim literature, although few if any traces still survive 
which in fact go back, in the form in which we have 
them, to the first century of the Hidjra. 

The earliest sources of information were either 
converted Jews or, perhaps, Arabs who had had con- 
tacts, before their conversion to Islam, with the 
Jews and Christians of the Arabian peninsula and the 
neighbouring regions. Mention may be made of ‘Abid/ 
*Ubayd b. Sharya al-Djurhumi [see 1BN SHARYA], 
whose narrations concerning the ancient history of 
the kings of the Arabs and Persians and biblical 
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history (the confusion of languages, the dispersal of 
mankind) were said to have been recorded in writing 
by order of Mu'àwiya, ‘Abd Allah b. Salam (g.v.], 
Ka*b al-Ahbar (q.v.] and, later, Wahb b. Munabbih 
(g.v.]; the last-named is believed to have written a 
K. al-Mubtada?, entitled also Isra?ihyyát; there is 
no reason to question the authenticity of this belief, 
and it may be accepted that authors like Ibn Hishàm 
(d. 218/833) made extracts from it which in turn 
were passed on to later authors; however, the partic- 
ular compilations which claim to relate certain tra- 
ditions of these personages do not offer the smallest 
guarantee of their authenticity or antiquity, or of 
their earlier date in relation to the great compositions 
of ta?rikh, tafsir and &isag al-anbiya? produced from 
the 3rd/oth to the 5th/11th centuries. 

Narratives of the second category were perhaps 
already utilized by al-Hasan al-Bagrl [q.v.], d. rro[ 
728, and thus contemporary of Wahb; they certainly 
formed part of the stock of edifying parenesis, at 
least from the time of Malik b. Dinar (g.v.], d. about 
131/748; it may therefore be thought that this 
genre made its first appearance in devotional liter- 
ature during the period of the faábi*4n. Al-Mubàsibi 
[q.v.] did not hesitate to have recourse toit (Ri*4ya, ed. 
M. Smith, 234, l. 11-12, 242 f); Ibn Abi 'l-Dunyà 
[q.v.] used it freely, and, of the later and very pop- 
ular authors, besides Abü Nu'aym al-Isbahani 
(Hilyat al-awliya?), Ghazali (Z&yà?) and Muwaffak 
al-Din Ibn Kudama (XK. al-Tawwabin, ed. G. Makdisi, 
Damascus 1962). 

The practice of introducing folklore themes (such 
as the motif of the ''three wishes") into narratives 
set in the time of the Bani Isra7il is one which the 
moralists and men of letters readily adopted. 

It was the works of pure imagination of this kind, 
and also the extravagant flights of fancy of the kussas 
in their over-loaded, embellished versions of the 
histories of the prophets which have caused the 
Isrá'il yyàt to be condemned by strict scholars such 
as Ibn Kathir (cf. H. Laoust, in Arabica, ii (1955), 
75, where the reference should be Bidáya, i, 6), a 
condemnation repeated in more specific terms by al- 
Sakhàwi (I5/àn, trans. apud Fr. Rosenthal, A History 
of Muslim Historiography,* Leiden 1968, 335); how- 
ever, the feeling of distrust and the warnings sounded 
on this subject go back to a very much earlier date; 
they are to be found in Ibn Kutayba [(q.v.], in his 
Ta?wil mukhtalif al-hadith (sce G. Lecomte, Le Tratté 
des divergences du hadith d'Ibn Quiayba, Damascus 
1962, 310-16), and they have left traces in the clas- 
sical collections of kadith (cf. G. Vajda, in JA, 1937, 
115-20). 
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further BAND IsRA?IL. (G. VAJDA) 

İSSİK-KUL (Turkish “warm lake”), the most 
important mountain lake in Turkistan and 
one of the largest fresh water lakes in the world, 
situated in between 42° 11’ and 42° 59’ N. Lat. and 
between 76° 15’ and 78° 30’ E. Long., 1605 m. (5,116 
feet) above sea level; the length of the lake is about 
115 miles, the breadth up to 37 miles, the depth up 
to 702 m. (1, 381 feet), and the area 6,205 sq. km. 
(2,400 sq. miles). From the two chains of the T‘ien- 
Shan, the Kungey-Alatau (in the north) and the Ters- 
key-Alatau (in the south), about 80 large and small 
mountain streams pour into the Issik-Kul, of which 
the most importent, Tiip and Djergalan, flow into it 
from the east. Of the others there may be mentioned: 
on the south bank, the Karakol, Kizfl-Su, Djuka (or 
Zauka), Barskoun and Ton, on the north bank, the 
two Ak-Su and three Koi-Su. On the origin of the 
depression Kutemaldi, which now connects the Cu 
with the Issik-Kul [see éu], views differ. It is said that 
the Kotkar, now the upper course of the Cu, pre- 
viously flowed into the Isstk-Kul and the latter had 
an exit in the Cu. At present the Kotkar sends an 
arm to the Isstk-Kul through the Kutemaldi only 
when it is flooded; at other times there are only a few 
ditches there filled with water, without any definite 
current. The question is only of importance for geo- 
logy and physical geography; in the historical period 
the fsstk-Kul has, as all accounts show, always been 
a lake without an exit. 

The oldest of these descriptions we owe to the 
Chinese writer Hiian-Cuang (7th century A.D.); the 
Chinese name (Ze-Hai — warm sea; the lake never 
freezes) corresponds exactly to the Turkish name. The 
latter first appears in the Huddd al-“dlam (372/982-3, 
ed. Minorsky, 54, 62, 71); Kashghari, ed. K. Rifat 
(Brockelmann, 244) has Isik Kól; in Kudàma (ed. de 
Goeje, 262) thelake is only mentioned, but not named. 
The Ms. of the Hudüd al-*álam has Iskük or Iskül; 
the form was probably the same in the Mudjmil ai- 
Tawárikh (the Ms. has S-kük, cf. W. Barthold, Twr- 
kestan i, 19; ed. by M. Sh. Bahar, Tehran 1318 h.s., 
100, l. 1); Gardizl, Kitab Zayn al-Akhbar, ed. Mu- 
hammad Nazim, Berlin 1928, writes Isigh-Kül; 
Djayhànl quotes Iskül from al- Kharaki in Nallino, aJ- 
Baitáni, 175, but with fashdid over the k. In the 
history of Timür's campaigns, in Sharaf al-Din 
(Zafar-Náma, Ind. ed., i, 494, ii, 634), as well as in 
Ibn ‘Arabshah (Egyptian ed., 136) the form is Isi Kil, 
in the Ta'rikh-i Rashidi (cf. the text in Barthold, 
Otcet etc., 5o note 1), Isigh Kül. 

In the oldest Chinese accounts (from the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D.) the land appears in the possession of the 
nomadic people of the Wu-sun. But from the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. on, permanent settlements and even towns 
are mentioned. One of the trade routes from China 
to Western Asia at that time led through the Badal 
pass to the south bank of the Issik-Kul and from there 
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into the valley of the Cu. The most important market 
on the Íssfk-Kul was Barskhàn, the name of which 
is probably identical with the modern name of the 
river Barskoun. Gardizi gives a legend due to a pop- 
ular etymology about Alexander the Great and 
Persians left behind him on the Isstk-Kul; this 
popular etymology makes certain the reading 
Barskhàn against the form Nushdjàn given by 
Yakit, iv, 823. According to Gardizi, Barskhan could 
put 6,000 men in the field; according to Kudàma, the 
principal place on the shore of the lake could itself 
raise 20,000 men (Barskhàn, according to Kuaáma, 
consisted of nine towns, four of some size and five 
small ones; cf. Hwudüd al-*álam, ed. Minorsky, 292 ff.; 
W. Barthold, Zwölf Vorlesungen, Berlin 1935, 94; 
Mappae Arabicae ed. K. Miller, Stuttgart 1926-9, Band 
IV = Arab II, 87, 89, 143, 145, 148 (al-Káshgharl). 
Three days journey west of Barskhàn lay Tünk, the 
name of which obviously corresponds to the name of 
the river Ton. Between Barskhan and Tink there 
were only to be seen tents of the nomad Djikil. 
Twelve farsakhs west of Tünk was the town of Yàr, 
which could raise 3,000 men. In Hudid al-‘dlam, 90, 
there is further mentioned ‘‘a prosperous place, 
visited by merchants", the town of Sikül, on the 
border between the settlements of two nomad peoples, 
the Djikil and the Khallukh (Karluk); the town 
probably bore the name of the lake. A town ''Yssicol" 
on the north shore of the lake of the name is still 
given in Carta Catalana of the year 1375 A.D. There 
was said to be an Armenian monastery with relics of 
the Apostle Matthew (Notices et Extraits, xiv[2, 132 f.). 

Of this civilization, which was probably destroyed 
about the same time (8th/14th century) and under the 
influence of the same causes as the civilization on the 
Cu [cf. ii, 66 £.], only a few walls and mounds of 
brick, and some cemeteries have survived, including a 
Muslim cemetery on the Kiingey-Aksu with in- 
scriptions of the 6th/1zth century (Protokol Turk. 
Krutka Ljub. arkh, xi, 5 f.) and a Nestorian cemetery 
discovered in 1907 on the Djuka with inscriptions 
in Syriac and Turkish; one of these inscriptions (of 
1330 A.D.) was published by P. Kokovtsov (Bulletin 
de l'Académie, eic. 1909, 774 f. 788 f.; cf. B. Spuler, 
Die Morgenlündischen Kirchen, Leiden 1964, 155 (37] 
with note.). 

The Turkish and Mongol nomads liked to use the 
shores of the Issfk-Kul as a winter resort on account 
of the favourable weather conditions (the snow here 
rarely lies to any considerable depth), so that the 
Isstk- Kul is several times mentioned in the military 
history of Central Asia. A fortress was built by Timür 
“in the middle of the lake”, j.e., on an island, to 
which, amongst others, the Tatars deported from 
Asia Minor were banished. It is probably the same 
fortress as is called Koi-su by Haydar Mirza [q.v.], 
Ta'rikh-i Rashidi, tr. Ross, 78. A Mongol amir is 
said to have sent his family there in the gth/15th 
century, to put them in safety from the inroads of 
the Kalmucks. At the present day there are no islands 
in the lake; the disappearance of the island mentioned, 
with the fortress upon it was probably caused by an 
earthquake. Connected with this perhaps is the fact 
that pieces of bricks and other fragments are fre- 
quently washed up on the shores of the {sstk-Kul. On 
the Íssfk-Kul itself it is said that a great town here was 
overwhelmed by the waves of the lake and its walls 
and buildings can be seen in clear weather; but this 
story has so far not been confirmed and is probably 
based on folklore about sunken cities (which is to be 
found in the most diverse countries). The catastrophe, 
if there was one, can only have happened compara- 


tively recently. Haydar Mirza, to whom we owe the 
latest and fullest account of the fsstk-Kul in Muslim 
literature (Ta*rikh-i Rashidi, 366 f.), knows neither 
of the disappearance of an island nor of rubble being 
washed up, nor of any sunken town. What Haydar 
Mirza has to say about the Íssfk- Kul corresponds in 
general to the facts, but there are a few peculiar 
assertions. He says for example that on account of the 
great proportion of salt in it the water is unsuitable 
for washing in; in reality the proportion of salt is 
very slight. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the shores of the 
lake were under the rule of Buddhist Kalmucks; 
Tibetan inscriptions in the country south-east of the 
lake still recall this period. The Mongol name of the 
Ísstk- Kul was Temurtu-Nor, “iron lake”: many of the 
mountain streams flowing into the Ísslk-Kul carry 
ferriferous sand; small knives, etc. are made from 
this iron by the Kirgiz. Even in the Kalmuck period 
the Kirgiz [g.v.] had grazing grounds here. The land 
remained in their possession after conquest of the 
Kalmuck kingdom by the Chinese; Chinese rule was 
never firmly established here in spite of several at- 
tempts. About the middle of the 19th century the 
Russians advanced across the Ili. The fssik-Kul was 
reached in 1856 by Colonel Khomentovskiy. A part 
of the Kirgiz was forced to submit to Russian rule as 
early as 1855 and the remainder in 1860. The Rus- 
sians founded the town of Karakol, called PrZeval'sk 
Since 1888, so far the only town in the country round 
the fsstk-Kul (according to the census of 1897, 7,987 
inhabitants, now about 15,000), and several villages. 
All these settlements are in the eastern part of the 
Isstk-Kul valley: the western part has been reached 
by the railway to Ribat’e since May 1948. There is 
steamer traffic on the lake. The settlements are still, 
as in the Middle Ages, called after the rivers on 
which they lie. The official Russian names are rarely 
used, even by the Russians; even the Russian peasant 
always says “‘Tiip’’ for “Preobrazenskaya” and “Kizil- 
su" (which is corrupted to “‘Kozeltzi’’) for ‘“‘Pokrovs- 
kaya’’. Thanks to the fertility of the soil, the villages 
are in a flourishing condition, in spite of the frequent 
earthquakes. 
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(W. BARTHOLD- [B. SPULER]) 

ISTABL and isTABL (A.; pl. ssfablat and rarely 
asabil, according to LA, s.v.), etymologically stable, 
that is to say the building in which mounts and bag- 
gage animals (equidae and camelidae) are kept 
tethered and, by metonomy, the actual stock of such 
animals belonging to one single owner. Zsfab! is the 
arabization of the low-Greek ot&BAov/ otaBAlov/ 
otavàlov (see Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores 
mediae et infimae graecitatis, Lyons 1688, s.v.), which 
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in turn derives from the Latin stabulum. This is one 
of the so-called terms ‘of civilization” which have 
been disseminated most widely, since it is to be found 
with the same meaning in all the western languages; 
well before Islam, Arabic had adopted it through the 
medium of the Ghassànids [qg.v.] in Syria. 

(i) The central Islamic lands: The practice 
of keeping horses under cover is peculiar to seden- 
tary peoples, that is to say the idea of a stable was 
unknown to the nomadic Arabs, whose steeds were 
merely given the shade of a tent or bush to which 
they tethered them (marbaf, marbit) ; incidentally this 
custom was to be perpetuated even within the towns, 
in caravanserais (funduk, khán [gq.v.) where the 
shelter of a roof was reserved for men and merchan- 
dise, while the animals remained tethered in the vast 
central courtyard. In the same way, the Muslim cav- 
alry in their encampments exíra muros (mu*askar) 
provided their horses with nothing more than some 
sort of light shelter (mizalla) made of palm-leaves, 
which gave adequate protection from sun and rain 
and allowed the cavalry to move off rapidly, since they 
had to remain constantly on the alert. Thus, the term 
tstabl applied only to permanent constructions of solid 
materials, such as only rulers and high dignitaries 
who owned many horses were able to have built near 
their palaces. Even so, such buildings were rather 
rare, and the pre-Islamic Arabs had almost no op- 
portunity of seeing them, except at Hira of the Lakh- 
mids [q.v.] or at Damascus, in the Byzantine period; 
but the presence of the imposing ruins left from van- 
ished civilizations, both in Mesopotamia and all along 
the eastern Mediterranean, gave credence to the 
legend of sumptuous ancient stables such as those of 
King Solomon which, in the light of recent. archaeo- 
logical discoveries, have proved to be merely vast 
granaries, The same is true, in an instance very much 
closer to us, of the stables of the sultan of Morocco, 
Mawlay Isma‘il (see below), which seemed to Fr. 
Busnot “the finest part of the palace, with their 
two lines of arcades extending for three-quarters of 
a league and the canal which provided them with 
water. The horses, tethered by all four legs to two 
rings by means of a hair cord, were tended by Muslim 
grooms and Christian stable-boys’” (Ch. A. Julien, 
Histoire de V Afrique du Nord, Paris 1931, 504; Eng. 
tr., London 1970, 260). The missionary’s account 
gives a perfect idea of the plan and arrangement of 
stables as conceived in Antiquity and as adopted by 
the Muslim world in the Middle Ages. These cloister- 
like galleries of arcades (riwak) housed the stalls 
(low Latin sialum from stabulum, Ar. shikka pl. 
shikak), separated from one another by low partitions 
of wood or netting; the animals were tethered in 
these by three legs (not four), by means of a flexible 
halter (skikäl pl. shukul) passing through two rings 
fastened to the wall to a wooden cross-bar in the 
corner (Gkhiyya pl. akháwi, akháyd and iry, ariy pl. 
awürt). Their heads being left free, they were given 
their feed of barley in nose-bags, while hay (*ala/), 
mixed with straw, was provided as litter; there seems 
to have been no knowledge of the fixed manger or 
the wall-rack, upon which so much stress is laid in 
the entirely theoretical descriptions of the model 
stables to be found in various Arabic treatises on 
hippiatrics and hippology (such as that of Ibn 
Hudhayl [g.v.], see L. Mercier, Parure..., 365-6), 
which merely repeat the remarks of the Greeks on the 
subject (cf. Xenophon, On equitation, chap. iv). 

The historians and chroniclers who wrote in Arabic 
in fact provided only the most scanty information 
regarding the stable buildings of the caliphs, sultans 
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and high dignitaries of Islam. Among the very scat- 
tered and often laconic particulars that may be 
gleaned on this subject there is one description of the 
highest importance, relating to the stables in Baghdad 
belonging to the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Muktadir bi-lah, 
which is contained in the Kitab al-Dhakh@ir wa’l- 
tuhaf (Kuwayt 1959), attributed to al-Kadi al-Mu- 
hadhdhab (d. middle of the 5th/rrth century), and of 
which al-Makrizi made use for his KAifaj. It deals 
with the visit of an embassy from the emperor 
Constantine VII to the caliph, in 305/917, and the 
following passage occurs (Arabica, vii/3 (1960), 295, 
from the translation by M. Hamidullah who dis- 
covered and edited the manuscript): “ ... The envoys 
from the Tàghiya (the emperor of Byzantium) took 
horse, with their interpreter Ibn ‘Abd al-Baki, on the 
Thursday, the sixth day before the end of Mubarram 
(that is to say, the 24th of the month) and entered by 
the corridor of the great public gate (of the palace), to 
make their way into the building known as the Stables 
(khàn al-khayl). The greater part of this building 
consisted of colonnades with marble pillars. On the 
one side were 500 horses, with an equivalent number 
of saddles (markab) of silver and gold, of different 
kinds, and without cloths. On the other side there 
were 500 horses, all with trappings of patterned silk 
and veils. Each horse was held by a man of the 
shákiriyya class (regular soldiers)". The reader will 
note the similarity of this description with that left 
by Fr. Busnot, mentioned above, despite the interval 
of eight centuries separating them and their location 
at opposite ends of the Islamic world; here is con- 
firmation of the conservatism, referred to earlier, 
in architectural practices relating to stables. Wheth- 
er privately owned or the property of the state, such 
buildings required large areas of land since, in ad- 
dition to the actual quarters for the stabling of 
hundreds of animals, they also called for smithies, 
stores for harness and saddles, hay-barus, places for 
manure and paddocks for the daily exercise and 
rolling in the sand (tamrigh) of the regular stock; in 
the absence of a paddock, resort was made to the 
hippodrome (mayddén). When to all these is added 
the housing needed to lodge the various classes of 
employees, it is no exaggeration to regard such 
stables as a small city within the city. As such, it is 
obvious that one of their prime requirements was an 
abundant water-supply; for this reason, the locality 
selected was close to some water-course, from which 
a canal was excavated to bring water to it. 

In the case of Damascus [see DIMASHK], it is 
still very difficult to locate the stables of the Umayyad 
caliphs since, according even to the testimony of 
al-Mukaddasi (4th/1oth century), '* . . . their buildings 
were only of wood (kkashab) and pisé (t5) ..." (ed. 
De Goeje, 156; tr. Miquel, 165). In the toponymy 
of Damascus, however, the reader will note the Dar 
al-khayl, the inn reserved for ambassadors, situated 
alongside the former Ghassánid residence which be- 
came the residence (al-Khadra’) of the first Muslims, 
Yazid b. Abi Sufyan and his brother Mu‘awiya, and 
later of the caliphs. From this denomination, which 
is certainly Arab, it is very reasonable to suppose 
that the building replaced the old Byzantine stables 
whose name was translated, perhaps under the ca- 
liphate of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marw4n (65/685-86/705). 
As for the fortified residences which were built on 
the edge of the desert, on the orders of several 
Umayyad sovereigns, insufficient archaeological study 
has as yet been made to determine in what manner 
the stables were laid out. 

When Abit Dja‘far al-Mansiir, the second ‘Abbisid 
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caliph, founded his ‘Round Town” of Baghdad (q.v.] 
in 146/763, there was no provision for including stables 
for the ruler or his dependents, perhaps owing to 
lack of space, and these had to be erected on the 
outskirts: “ ... Another quarter extended from the 
Khurasan gate, on the one side as far as the bridge 
of boats over the Tigris, and on the other to the 
point opposite the Khuld (palace). It is in the last- 
mentioned place that the royal stables were situated, 
and also the parade ground and a palace looking out 
on the Tigris: Aba Dja‘far always lived there, and 
al-Mahdi also, until he moved to his palace of Rusafa, 
on the east bank of the Tigris" (al-Ya*kübi/Wiet, Les 
Pays, 31). Further to the south, facing the square 
opposite the Kifa gate “... was located the conces- 
sion granted to Yasin, the head of the dromedary staff, 
the dromedaries’ stables being alongside it. On this 
side of these stables were the freedmen's stables" 
(ibid., 20). 

Once caliph, and having by then settled in Rusafa, 
al-Mahdi organized a general renioval of the admin- 
istrative departments from the other side of the river; 
the stables also were transferred, and we then find 
thein established in the Mukharrim quarter, under 
the direction of the mawlā Nāzī (ibid., 40), and con- 
taining horses, dromedaries and elephants. Froin the 
last of these the Dar al-fil was to take its name, and 
it was succeeded by the zoological park (hayr al- 
wubiush). These State stables remained in the Mukhar- 
riin quarter until, apparently, it fell into ruin; al- 
Süli mentions them in his chronicle (Akhbar ar-Radi, 
tr. M. Canard, 30 and n. 6) of the caliphate of al- 
Muttaki (329/940-333/944), in connection with the 
Davlamites' assault on Baghdad, under the leadership 
of Kürànkidi, their aim being to dislodge Ibn Rà?ik, 
and it was in the stables that, in the end, the assail- 
ants and their leader were massacred, on 25 Dhu'l- 
ldidjdia 329/20 September 941. It appears that, in 
due course, the buildings were demolished in 448/1056 
by the Saldjik Tughril Beg, in order to make way 
for the rampart surrounding Mukharrim and the Dar 
al-fil, one part of which became a cemetery. 

When al-Mu'tasim, an excellent horseman (see 
Kushàdjim, Masáyid . . ., Baghdad 1954, 5 and trans. 
F. Viré, Art de volerie, in Arabica, xii/2, 119), left 
Baghdad for Samarra in 223/838, he was careful 
to take with him his own stables and those of his 
household. Thanks to al-Ya*kübi (op. cit, 52), we 
know that these were established along the main 
avenue of Saridja, the decumanus of the city: “... It 
was also in this avenue that the concessions of the 
Khuràásàn officers were located ..., that of Hizim 
ibn Ghalib. Behind Hizam’s concession were the 
stables for the caliph’s horses, his own private horses 
and those for the government departments, the 
management of which was entrusted to Hizam and 
his brother Ya‘kab”’ (It is appropriate to call attention 
here to an error in the reading of the manuscript of 
al- Y a*kübi, since it is in fact a question of one single 
personage, named Akhi Khazzim, whose functions 
were continued by his son Ya*küb, as will be shown 
later; the misunderstanding is due to the “knightly” 
title of akhi [g.v.], already borne by the Turk Khaz- 
záni as ''constable" (comes stabuli) to the caliph). 
These great stables were to survive until Sàmarrà was 
abandoned by the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid (256/870-279/ 
892). Besides the caliph’s stables, Baghdad possessed 
many others, varying in size according to the rank 
of their owners. They were to be found particularly 
in the residential quarter and belonged to the luxu- 
rious dwellings which, following the example of al- 
Mahdi, the high dignitaries caused to be built along 
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the east bank of the Tigris. In the sth/1rth century, 
Ibn *Akil (d. 463/1071) left (in Manákib Baghdád of 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Baghdad 1342/1923) a description of 
this wealthy quarter, with its boulevard running from 
al-Ták to the banks of the river: ‘‘... As for its 
streets, there is one that closely follows the Tigris. 
On one of its sides, it has palaces overlooking the 
river, and disposed in such fashion as to spread all 
the way from the Bridge to the beginning of the 
Zahir Garden. ... On the other side of the street are 
the mosques of the owners of these palaces and the 
dwellings of their soldiers, in between which they 
have their stables." (G. Makdisi, Te topography of 
eleventh century Baghdad, in Arabica, vijz, (1959), 
186). The size of these stables may be judged when 
he notes specifically (idem, 187): "...and the 
castle of al-Wàfi, whose horses every day consume 
about a thousand rations of forage". Now, in the 
same period, the anonymous author of the Kitab 
al-h@wi, an actual record made for the use of taxation 
officials, evaluates the monthly consumption for one 
horse at 40 kafiz [g.v.] of forage (see Cl. Cahen, 
Problèmes économiques de l'Iraq buyide, in AIEO 
Alger, x (1952), 337). 

In Cairo, the stables of the Fatimid sovereigns 
were in no way inferior to those of the Baghdad rulers, 
and an idea of their extent is given in the description 
which Ibn al-Tuwayr (Nuzhat al-muklatayn fi akhbar 
al-dawlatayn...), a source common to al-Makrizi 
(Khilaf, i, 416), Ibn Taghribirdi (Nudjüm, iv, 79) 
and al-Kalkashandi (Subh, iii, 503), gave of the re- 
view of his own private horses held by the caliph, 
in the courtyards of the palace, on the eve of the pro- 
cession at the New Year or that at the Ending of the 
Fast (see M. Canard, La procession ..., in AIEO 
Alger, x (1952), 376f.); here too it was a matter 
of a thousand horses and more, which were made to 
parade before their sovereign. While we must allow 
for exaggeration, the fact remains that the stock of 
horses in these stables was considerable, and the 
same was true under the Ayyübid and Saldjükid ré- 
gimes. Often there was insufficient space to house 
so many animals, and the owners did not hesitate 
to tear down ancient palaces in order to build stables 
in their place (KAifat apud De Sacy, Chrestomathie, 
li, 44). 

Besides these great stables in the cities, there 
were also isfablat in all the posting-houses (sikka), 
which came under the department of Posts and In- 
formation (barid [g.v.], all along the main routes 
in the Muslim empire; this department, active under 
the Umayyads and *Abbàsids, suffered a decline under 
the Ayyübids, but it was thoroughly reorganized by 
the Sultan Baybars (q.v.] who rebuilt its stables (see 
J. Sauvaget, La poste aux chevaux dans l'empire 
des Mamelouks, Paris 1941). Moreover, all the for- 
tresses or citadels (hips, kal‘a) marking out the 
frontiers of Islam, and those in Syria which resisted 
the inroads of the Crusaders, contained their own 
stables of war-horses and pack animals (see Usima 
b. Munkidh, I*tibár, 46, 60). 

It will readily be seen that all these establishments 
called for a numerous personnel divided into a 
hierarchy based on competence. At the bottom 
of the Jadder was the stable-boy or lad (ghwlám), 
whose duty it was to keep the stalls clean and remove 
the dung; above him was the groom (sa?is pl. swwtwás, 
sása, siyás and ráwi pl. ruwat), who was responsible 
for the grooming (kass) of one or more animals; the 
daily outings to the paddock and to the water were, it 
seeius, the special province of the harnessman (skad- 
dad) who in addition prepared the mount when the 
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master wished to make use of it. The general res- 
ponsibility for the working of this domestic system 
fell upon the “constable” or master of the stables 
(sáhib al-isfablàát and, according to the regions and 


periods involved, kayyim-, mudabbir-, mutawalli-,. 


wstádh-, mushrif al-isfablat), a high office which 
required its holder to possess a perfect knowledge 
of the study of the horse in all its aspects, besides 
skill as an administrator and controller in supervising 
purchases of provender, in regard to both quality 
and quantity, and also its correct distribution, since 
fraud and waste are vices common to all generations. 
If he was not himself qualified, the master of stables 
was assisted by a veterinarian (bayfár [g.v.] who 


must have been kept very busy with treating the. 


various ailments from which horses suffer, the urgent 
surgical operations and the foaling of the mares. 
Every stable of importance in fact included a stud- 
farm, to ensure the continuance of the line of thorough- 
breds [see Faras] and the replenishing of the stock; 
the Muslim ethic did not permit the gelding of 
stallíons, since the Prophet was formally opposed to 
the practice, according to certain traditions (see 
L. Mercier, op. cit., 41 and note). 

Management of the stables was a delicate and 
difficult task; for this reason, it could be entrusted 
only to specialists, some of whom succeeded in al- 
lowing their sons to benefit from their own experience, 
as in the case of the Khuttalis (from the village of 
Khuttal, near Baghdad). The first of these to hold 
office, Akhi Khazzam b. Ghalib was constable to al- 
Mu‘tasim, and in the same position we later find 
his son Abü Yüsuf Ya*küb, and then his two grand- 
sons Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad and Ahmad, down 
to the caliphate of al-Mu‘tadid (279/892-289/902). 
These members of one single family have left, as 
collective works, several remarkable treatises on the 
equestrian art, farriery and the handling of arms 
on horseback, which deserve to be collated and pub- 
lished (see Brockelmann, I, 243-4 and S I, 432-3, 
which needs to be amended: L. Mercier, op. cit., 
xii-xiii, 433-6). Better known, since it has been 
published and translated, is the treatise of the Mam- 
lak Ibn al-Mundhir (q.v.], known as al-Baytàr al- 
Násiri, who controlled the stables and stud-farms 
of the sultan of Egypt al-Nàsir Mubammad b. Kalà?ün 
(693/1294-741/1341). 

'The upkeep of these princely stables entailed the 
investment of enormous sums of money, both in wages 
for the staff and also to meet the costs of equipment, 
supplies, upkeep and purchases of animals from no- 
madic breeders; numerous local and private crafts- 
men profited from the lucrative source of business 
offered by the stables, with their constant and varying 
needs. For the financing of their private stables, 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs generally drew upon their own 
personal treasuries which, under al-Mansir, al-Mahdi 
and al-Hadi, were supplied from the bayt mal al- 
mazálim. Al-Rashid and his successors had recourse 
to the diwàn [g.v.] al-nafakát al-khássa (see D. Sour- 
del, Vizirat, 595-6), while the staff was paid by the 
diwan al-ahsham of the sovereign (see al-Ya‘kibi/ 
Wiet, 15), and, later, under al-Mutawakkil, by the 
diwan al-mawali wa'l-ghilmàán. 

The state stables, for their part, were dependent 
upon the diwdn al-barid and their provisioning was 
charged to the budget of the diwdn al-ahra®. The 
Buwayhid period {g.v.] saw almost no far-reaching 
changes in this organization. In Egypt, under the 
Fatimids, we find almost the same budgetary division, 
though with different terminology; the caliph’s 
private expenses were covered by the diwdn al- 


madjlis and the upkeep of the State stables was de- 
pendent on a special department, this time the 
diwán al-isfablát, the 13th of the r4 departments of the 
financial administration (diwán al-amwál). With the 
Ayyübid emirates [g.v.] the question of control re- 
mained somewhat imprecise, and it appears that the 
stables, as a whole, were given to the diwdn bi’l- 
bab. Finally, the strongly militarized Mamlik ad- 
ministration included the sultan's private stables 
within the competence of the diwan al-khdss, while the 
State stables were the responsibility of the barid, 
which was remodelled by Baybars (659/1261) for 
political and strategic reasons and placed under the 
control of the privy secretary (kátib al-sirr); this 
political organization then perished with the in- 
vasion of Timur (803/1400). 

The leading part played by the horse and the drom- 
edary in the eventful history of Islam seems, if not 
to have escaped attention, at least to have been neg- 
lected by all who have written on this subject, and 
thus one cannot be surprised at the poverty of in- 
formation regarding Muslim stables during the Middle 
Ages, although they then flourished actively; the sur- 
vival of the term isfabl and its present-day use in 
Arabic speech in the Near East and in Egypt is a 
manifest proof of this fact (see Cl. Denizeau, Dic- 
tionnaire . . ., Paris 1960, s.v.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text, a few other scraps of information 
may be gleaned from encyclopaedic works and the 
main historical chronicles. (F. VIRÉ) 
(ii) Spain and the Maghrib 
The term isfabl seems not to have survived in 

the vocabulary of present-day Arabic speech in North 
Africa; but it must have been current in the Spanish 
dialect. Indeed, the Vocabulista in arabico, edited by 
C. Schiaperelli (Florence 1871), which is based on 
the dialect of the kingdom of Valencia in the 7th/13th 
century, translates the Latin stabulum not merely by 
the classical isfabl, but also by an alleged dialectal 
variant, sabal, plur. subal. Maltese has the word 
stabal, but this may be a direct borrowing from a 
romance vernacular. 

As the equivalent of isfabl, the same Vocabulista 
gives riwd, plur. arwiyah, with the gloss domus 
magna stabuli. Asregards the Arabic spoken in Granada 
at the end of the oth/1sth century, P. de Alcalá 
recognizes only this last word, pronounced with the 
Granadine imdla [q.v.], riwi, plur. arwiya (ed. De 
Lagarde, 145, 245). 

In the form rwa and with various plurals (rwiya, 
rwayat), this word is still employed in present-day 
Arabic dialects in the Maghrib, from Morocco to 
Tunisia; in these countries it always denotes a covered 
place, intended to provide shelter for valuable mounts, 
whether horses or mules. 

For Spain under the Umayyads in the 4th/roth 
and sth/rrth centuries, we possess some details about 
the royal stables intended for saddle horses and beasts 
of burden (al-tsfablat li’l-zahr wa'l-kirá^). Al-Hakam 
I had two stables built near his palace at Cordoba, 
each of which housed a thousand war-horses. Their 
riders were divided into squadrons of a hundred men, 
commanded by an officer with the title of ‘arif. The 
cavalry as a whole were under the command of the 
kasd al-khayl, known also as the kasd al-a‘inna, The 
famous al-Mansür, the *mayor of the palace" of the 
“roi fainéant” Hisham II, had 12,000 regular cavalry- 
men under his command. 

The general controller of the stables or master 
of stables was called sáhib al-kkayl. Another official 
(farif) was responsible for the beasts of burden, 
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mules and pack-horses (zawàámil, khayl al-humlàán). 
A different official dealt with camels used for trans- 
port. 

Stud-farms existed on the grassy islands in the 
Guadalquivir, above Seville. Horses were also im- 
ported from North Africa (khayl ‘idwiyya), the famous 
jinetes which derive their name from that of the Ber- 
ber tribe of the Zanáta [q.v.]. 

For Granada in the Nasrid period, P. Alcalá 
(op. cit., 245) gives the title kayid ar-riwi. On the 
famous stables built by Mawlày Ism4‘il for his horses 
and mules in about 1089/1678 at Meknés, see above. 

Until the beginning of the 2oth century, in Morocco, 
the outside staff of the palace included a special 
corps, known as the mwdlin er-rwa ‘“‘people of the 
stable", who were responsible for looking after the 
sovereign's horses and mules. Working with the 
grooms (sing. ruwway) were stable-men whose duty 
it was to clean out the stables (kennds) or to wash 
the animals in deep water (“awwam). Certain stable- 
men (sáis or siyyás) concerned themselves particu- 
Jarly with dressage. Throughout Morocco, the sov- 
ereign owned many vast stretches of pastureland, 
known as ‘adhirs, where his horses were put out to 
grass after operations against rebel tribes; some of 
these lands were used as stud-faims. 

With the corps of grooms properly speaking there 
were combined: — 1. the corps of muleteers (ham- 
mära, sic), with responsibility for the transport of 
baggage; 2. the corps of cameleers (jammala); 3. 
servants with the special duty of dealing with cere- 
monial carriages (kédshi, from the Spanish coche, or 
‘araba) and travelling litters (mhkaffa), used by the 
sovereign and the women of the harem who ac- 
companied him. 

Bibliography: For Spain under the Umayyads 

— E. Lévi-Provençal, L'Espagne musulmane au 

Xe siècle, 55, 133, 141, 145; Ibn al-Khatib, Amal 

al-Aʻlām, ed. Lévi-Provençal, 1934, 70, 115-9. 

For the stables at Meknés, Ahmad al-Nasiri, 

K. l-Istiksá, Cairo 1312, iv, 25; idem, trans. Fumey, 

i, 72; Busnot, Histoire du ràgne de Mouley Ismael, 

Rouen 1714, 56-9; Sources inédites de l'histoire du 

Maroc, 2* série, France, iv, 189, 689; Windus, 4 

journey to Mequinez, London, 1725, 174. — For 

Morocco in modern times, E. Aubin, Le Maroc 

d'aujourd'hui, 198, 200; Archives Marocaines, 

v/6, 308; W. Marçais, Textes arabes de Tanger, 

314; G. S. Colin, Chrestomathie marocaine, 209. 

(G. S. Cottn) 

(iii) The Ottomans [see MIR AXHOR]. 

(iv) Persia. The autonomous and latterly in- 
dependent states which arose in Persia during 
the period of the disintegration of the caliphate 
generally endeavoured to imitate ‘Abbasid palace 
administration as far as was suitable in the cir- 
cumstances. Hence it is probable that dynasties 
like the Büyids [q.v.] in southern and western Persia 
and the Sàmànids [q.v.] in Transoxania and Khur- 
4san had royal! stables attached to the court, although 
little specific is known about this. The institution of 
royal stables came into being for several reasons. 
Mounts had to be on hand for games like polo and 
for hunting, which last was not only a sport and a 
para-military activity, but also a significant means 
of adding to the court's comissariat (hence we hear 
of the Amir-Shikár, Commander of the Hunt, under 
the Kh"árazm-Shàhs, in charge of hunting animals 
and falcons, and in Safavid times the Amir-Shikar- 
Bashi was a high-ranking commander who might 
combine his office with a provincial governorship, 
in one instance, that of Astarabad, see H. Horst, Die 


Staatsverwaltung der Grosselgiqen und HorazmSahs 
(1038-1231), Wiesbaden 1964, 19, 102; K. M. Rohr- 
born, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. 
und 17. Jahrhunderts, Berlin 1966, 27; Tadhkirat 
al-mulük, ed. Minorsky, ch. xiii = tr. 51). The royal 
stables were further used as a source of mounts for 
the ruler’s personal bodyguard which was, of course, 
normally made up of his own military slaves or 
ghulams (q.v.]. Finally, a reserve of horses had always 
to be on hand, for fine horses (and in the case of some 
eastern Iranian dynasties, elephants) were often 
amongst the presents forwarded to other potentates 
or presented to governors, along with robes of honour, 
a standard, etc., as the insignia of office (see HIBA). 

The officer in charge of the sultan’s stables under 
the Ghaznavids [q.v], the Akhwr-Sálár or Amir-i 
Akhur, was usually a general of the palace ghuláms. 
Elephants were used extensively for military pur- 
poses by the Ghaznavids (see rIL As beasts of war.), 
and as well as stables for horses, there was at Ghazna a 
pil-khana with accommodation for 1000 elephants and 
a staff of Hindus to attend them (Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghanistan and eastern 
Tran, 994-1040, 112, 113, 117). Officials from the 
royal stables were also to be found in the provinces of 
the empire, where horses were bred or sent out for 
pasture, for instance, in the horses-rearing regions 
along the upper Oxus in Khuttal and Tukháristàn, cf. 
Spuler, Ivan, 392. 

The Great Saldjik sultans had such towns as Ray, 
Isfahan and Marw as fixed centres of government 
even though the dargáh or court accompanied the 
sultan in his progresses through the provinces and 
on his campaigns (cf. Lambton, in Cambridge history 
of Ivan, v. 222-3). Sandjar, and presumably other 
sultans, seems personally to have had ext2nsive 
herds of horses (ibid., 226). The royal stables were 
doubtless located in these centres of government; 
certainly, Nizam al-Mulk says that oversight of the 
stables was one of the duties of the Wakil-1 Khdss, 
Intendant of the Royal Household, although he com- 
plains that the office had fallen into desuetude in his 
time (Siyásat-náma, ch. xvi = text ed. Darke, 112, 
tr. 92). The Master of the Royal Horse in Saldjük 
times, usually designated A mir-i Akhur, Akhur-Beg, 
etc., was frequently a ghulaém commander of the 
sultan, e.g., the Akhur-Salar Kizfl, Shihna or mili- 
tary governor of Baghdad in 536/1141-2 and a former 
ghulam of Sultan Mahmid b. Muhammad (Ibn al- 
Athir, xi, 89; Sadr al-Din al-Husaynt, Akhbar al- 
dawla al-saldjukiyya, 117). 

It is uncertain whether a Turkish dynasty like the 
Karakhànids of Transoxania (see ILEK-KuANs), whose 
kháns seem to have led a semi-nomadic existence 
during the summer months at least, had a permanent 
royal stable. One khan, Shams al-Mulik Nasr b. 
Ibrahim Tamghat Khan (460/1068-472/1080), built a 
palace complex at Shams4bad outside Bukhara, and a . 
continuator of Narshakhi mentions that adjacent to 
this was a walled enclosure (ghuruk, see Radloff, 
Versuch eines Worterbuches der Ttirk-Dialecte, ii, 
558-9) for the royal horses and other beasts (Ta?rikA-$ 
Bwkhárá, tr. Frye, 29). Such royal preserves, ghwruks 
or Roruks (cf. the old Arabian institution of the himá) 
were established later by the Mongol kháns, and 
the royal stables as a fixed building probably only 
re-appears after the Mongol interlude in Persian 
history. 

The institution of the royal stables is certainly 
well-attested for Safavid times, both by European 
travellers like Chardin and Kaempfer, and by the late 
Safavid administrative manual, the Tadhkirat al- 
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Multk. This latter source (chs. xv, xvi, xc, xci = tr. 
52, 87, commentary 120-1) distinguishes between two 
Masters of the Stables, the Mir-Akhür-Báshi- yi 
Djilaw and the Mir-Akhür-Báshi Sahrà?, the first 
official being the higher paid. The Mir-- khur-Bashi- 
yt Dyilaw (djilaw = Mongol “rein, halter”, see G. 
Doerfer, Türkische und Mongolische Elemente im 
Neupersischen. i Mongolische Elemente im Neu- 
persischen, Wiesbaden 1963, 296-7; hence djilaw-dar, 
the groom who rides ahead of his master and holds his 
bridle) was in charge of the royal stables in the 
capital. Chardin says that there were three such 
stables in Isfahan, with a very numerous staff; these 
comprised the subordinate marshals (mir-akhirdn), 
grooms, watercarriers, farriers, saddlers, veterinary 
specialists, etc. Since the royal stables were an inte- 
gral part of the court, appointments made by the 
Mir-Akhur-Bashi-yi Djilaw had to be confirmed by 
the Nàzir Buyütàt, the Chief Intendant of the Royal 
Household or Khdssa. The second Master of the 
Horse, the Mir-A khür-Báshi- yi Sahra?, was in charge 
of equestrian establishments out in the countryside, 
the sahra’, i.e., the royal stud farms. An important 
part of his duties was to make an annual inspection, 
in company with the Nagir-i Dawább or Overseer of 
the Animals, of the studs (the ‘ard-i i/kki), and also 
to keep an eye on affairs in the royal reservations 
(kurukdt). Also mentioned in ibid., chs. cxliii, clx = 
tr. 97, 100, are a Sáhib-Djam* (1.e., head of one of the 
bwyitàt, departments or workshops, of the royal 
household) of the saddlery (zin-khana), and one of the 
stables (isfabl). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

(v) Muslim India: the term isfabi is rather 
uncommon in Indo-Persian literature but is at- 
tested for the royal stables of the Indian Mughals 
(Abu 'I-Fadl, A?in-i Akbari, i, 48-54) and for those 
of the gth/15th- century sultans of Malwa (Farishta, 
Tarikh, Bombay 1832, ii, 474). In India stables are 
more usually designated by the Persian word paygah, 
which is also used for non-royal establishments: e.g., 
the stables of a khánakáh where the travellers’ horses 
are lodged (Sidjzt, Fawd?id al-fuad, ed. M. L. Ma- 
lik, Lahore 1966, 344: cf. Baranl, Ta?rikh-i Firüz- 
shaht, 554). 

The nomenclature and organization of royal stables 
in Muslim India reflect the eastern Persian tradition 
transmitted through the Ghaznavids (see section (iv) 
above], though Indo-Muslim stables also inherited 
a body of veterinary lore and knowledge of certain 
breeds of horses — e.g., the tangan from the north 
east of the sub-continent — from the large and di- 
versified stables of earlier Hindu rulers (for those 
of the 1st/7th- century ruler Harsa, see Bana, Har- 
sacarita, tr. E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, Lon- 
don 1897, 50, 201). The main purposes for which 
royal stables were maintained were similar to those 
which prevailed in Persia — to mount the sultan and 
his dependants, including considerable numbers of 
royal ghulàms or čelās, to supply a service of postal 
couriers and to provide horses for distribution as 
largesse or despatch as gifts. The main body of 
cavalry at all times consisted of troopers who main- 
tained their mounts independently of the royal stables 
(for the sultanate of Dihlf, see Barani, 303, 313; 
*Afif, Ta?rikh-i Firüzsháhi, 220-1, 301; for the Mughal 
period, W. Irvine, The army of the Indian Moghuls, 
London 1903, 47-51; see also IsTI‘RAD). 

In the sultanate of Dihlt [¢.v.] the paygah was an 
important department of state (karkhdna: “Afif, 339- 
40) presided over by the mir ákhur (Djüzdjànt, Taba- 


kát-i Nasiri, 232, 242), Shahna-yi Akhur (Djazdjani, 
252) or @khur beg (Barnani, 174, 241, 424, 537); at 
times this office was divided between an ákhur beg-i 
maysara and an akhur beg-i maymana (of the left 
and right wings: Barani, 24, 454). The term paygah 
embraced both the stables and the royal horses and 
might be said to accompany the sultan when he left 
the capital (Sihrindi, Ta?rikh-i Mwubüraksháhi, 109). 
*AI3? al-Din Muhammad Shah Khildji (695/1296-715/ 
1316) is said to have had 70,000 horses in his paygah 
(Barani, 262). Circa 1340 A.D. the sultan of Dihli 
(sc. Muhammad b. Tughluk) is said to have distri- 
buted 10,000 Arab horses annually to his retinue and 
given away countless others (al-FUmari, Masálik al- 
absár, ed. K. A. Farik, Dehli 1961, 28). Horses were 
presented by the sultan to visiting Mongol chieftains 
(Barani, 462) and to foreign potentates: ¢g., 100 
horses were despatched by Muhammad b. Tughlu 
to the emperor of China (Ibn Battita, Rikla, Paris 
1853-7, iv, 2); 500 Turki and Tazi horses were be- 
stowed by Firiiz Shah Tughluk on Sultan Sikandar of 
Bengal in 761/1360 (‘Afif, 159). Subject chieftains and 
provincial officers who were close to import routes 
despatched horses to the sultan (‘Ayn-i Mahra, 
Insha@?-yi Mahri, ed. S. A. Rashid, Lahore 1965, 
111). In some cases money was paid from one of 
the diwans for horses sent to the paygah (Mahra, 204, 
207). In other instances horses were to be sent as 
an annual tribute. When in 778/1376 Shams Dam- 
ghani took over the farming of the revenues of Gudja- 
rát (Sihrindi, 132) he undertook to send 200 horses an- 
nually. The Djáms of Thattha, Sind, agreed to pro- 
vide each year 50 horses worth 100,000 tankas 
(Māhrū, 187). 

In the later 8th/14th century the pPàygàáh was di- 
vided into five physically separated establishments. 
The “‘large”’ paygah and one other were probably more 
than roo miles away from Dihlt in the east Pandjàb. 
The third paygah was within the palace precinct of 
the capital (paygah-i mahall-i khass); the fourth, with 
1,200 horses, was attached to the royal falconry or 
department of the hunt (paygah-i shikarakhana-yi 
khass ; while the fifth provided mounts for royal slaves 
and dependants (paygah-i bargirdaran-i bandagan-i 
kháss: SAfif, 318, 340). A modern reference to the 
breeding of horses in the Dihli paygah in this perio® 
(I. H. Qureshi, The administration of the Sultanate 
of Dehli*, Karachi 1958, 70) is not substantiated, 
but it is suggestive that in the east Pandjab where 
the great paygah was now situated non-Muslim tribes 
had earlier been engaged in horsebreeding for the 
military needs of the Dihli sultanate (Barani, 52-3; 
S. Digby, War-horse and elephant in the Dehli sul- 
tanate, Oxford 1971, 27-8). As in later Indo-Muslim 
states, the pilkhana (elephant stable) was a different 
department from the páygáh. It was headed by an- 
other great officer, the shahna-yi fil ("with an iktá* 
the size of a great clime like ‘Irak” according to al- 
*Umart, 51-2; see FIL, PILKHANA). In the decade before 
Timur's invasion of 801/1398, possession of the páy- 
gah and pilkhana in the capital city were important 
assets in the struggle for power (S. Digby, 75-80). 

Information regarding royal stables in the 9th/15th 
and early roth/16th centuries is scarce. In 810/1407-8 
a Farasnaéma which adapted a Sanskrit work on 
farriery into Persian was dedicated to Ahmad Shah 
(I) Wali Bahmant of the Deccan (r. 825/1422-839/ 
1436), as was a similar work to Shams al-Din Muzaf- 
far (II) of Gudiarát (r. 917/1511-932/1525) in 926/ 
1520 (for these works and their textual tradition see 
M. Z. Huda in JASP, xiv, 2 (1969), 144-65). In the 
sultanate of Kashmir, control of the royal stables 
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gave an advantage in power struggles on at least two 
occasions (Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the sultāns, 
Calcutta 1959, 201). The sultanate of Malwa provides 
a possibly unique instance of a Muslim ruler turning 
horsedealer. Around 825/1422 Sultan Hishang (r. 808/ 
1405-838/1435) led a valuable string of horses across 
the difficult terrain of central India to trade them 
for war-elephants with the Ray of Jajnagar (evidently 
Bhanuéandra IV of the Eastern Ganga dynasty of 
Orissa: Nizim al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-1 A kbazi, iii, 
295-6: Farishta, Ta?rikh, Bombay 1832, ii, 466), 
but there may be mythical elements in this story. 
When Sultan Hishang of Malwa was on his deathbed, 
his son Ghaznin Khan sent a demand for 50 horses 
from the isfabl; this was refused by the mir àkhur 
and the demand gave offence to his dying father (Fa- 
rishta, ii, 474). We have no information regarding 
the stables of the Sayyid and Lodi sultans of Dihli 
and of thesultans of Djawnpür and Bengal. Kàlà Lodi, 
father of Sultan Buhlü! Lodi (r. 855/1451-894/1489), 
first rose to political power as a horsedealer im- 
porting from the hills of the north-west frontier (Mu- 
hammad Kabir, Fsásta- yi sháhán-i Hind, B. M. Add. 
Ms. 24, 409, fols. 7-9). 

From the end of the roth/16th century we possess 
a detailed description of the regulation of the istab/ 
of the Mughal emperor Djalal al-Din Muhammad Ak- 
bar [see AKBAR] (Abu 'I-Fad!, 4in-i Akbari, i, 140- 
6, tr. H. Blochmann and D. C. Phillott, *Calcutta 
1927 (1939), i, 140-50). As in the earlier period the 
most valued horses were imported, mainly from 
central Asia, Iran aud the Persian Gulf. The :s/abl 
was divided into a number of (avila, literally "strings", 
but probably lodged in separate stables. There were 
12,000 horses in all, but this number probably does 
not include the Indian countrybreds, of which the bet- 
ter varieties were also collected. Accomodation was 
provided for horsedealers under an amin-i káravàán- 
saráy. There were six favilas of khássa horses ridden 
by the emperor himself, as well as favilas of the 
royal princes and a tavila of central Asian post-horses 
(? rahwdar-i turki: nizhdd). Inferior horses were also 
grouped in favilas according to their value. The al- 
lowance of fodder was closely regulated (for the iden- 
tification of foodstuffs see D. C, Phillott’s notes to 
tr., i, 142-3). Annual sums were assigned for the 
maintenance of harness and saddlery, for shoeing 
aud for stabling and grooming equipment. The depart- 


ment (karkhdna) of the isfabl was in the charge of ; 
17th-century ; 
sources). The office was filled by grandees of the ;| 
highest ranks: e.g., Abd al-Rahim Khàáukhànàn, at : 
that time premier noble of Akbar's court. The staff : 


the atbegi (also called dkhtabegi in 


of a favila was headed by a dariigha (overseer), mush- 
rif (accountant) and didavar (inspector). Other em- 
ployees were the dghtaci (responsible for the harness), 
Cdbuksuvàr (who tested and reported the speed of 
the horses), Hád'à (a Radjpit horsetrainer), mir daha 
(in charge of ten grooms), baytdr (horse-doctor) and 
nakib. There was one sá^is (groom) for every two 
horses. The other classes of servant employed in the 
favila were jilavdár (sec section (iv) above), na*Iband 
(farriers), zindàr (saddlers), ábkash (water-carriers), 
farrash, sibandsüz (burners of wild rue) and khákrüb 
(sweepers). ! 

Mounts from the isfabl were issued to bargir- 
swvárán (inferior cavalry without their own horses) 
on the production of written orders to the effect. 
The horses were branded to prevent fraudulent ex- 
change. Employees of the javila paid graduated fines 
if a horse in their charge died, was stolen or was 
injured through negligence. A rota of horses from the 


tavilas was kept in readiness for the emperor and im- 
perial couriers to mount. The shuturkhána (camel 
stables), g@vkhdna (ox byres) and astarkhána (mule- 
stables) were subject to similar though less copious 
regulation(A?in-i Akbari, i, 146-53). The regulation 
of the fzlkkána took precedence even over that of the 
istabl, bi.t the kárkkána lacked a head of correspond- 
ing rank to the atbegi (cf. the Shahna-yi pil of the 
Dihli sultanate); this may reflect the idea that the 
conimané of elephants was an attribute of sover- 
eignty ( 4?in-i Akbari, i, 127-40). 

Two developments in Muslim principalities estab- 
lished in the Deccan during the r2th/18th century 
deserve further research. In the Asafdjahi state of 
Haydarábàd [4.v.], the amirs of the paygah became 
a leading faction of the nobility which survived till 
recently. In the new Muslim state of Maysür (Mysor?), 
under its rulers Haydar *Ali (r. 1174/1761-1197/1782) 
and T'ipü Sultàn (1197/1782-1213/1799) a large por- 
tion of the cavalry were mounted by the royal stable. 
This variety of bárgir horse (troopers who do not 
provide their own mounts) is referred to in T'ipü 
Sultàn's terminology as suvdr “askar and by British 
sources of the period as ‘‘stable horse’’ and “regular 
cavalry" (M. H. Gopal, Tipu Sultan's Mysore, Bom- 
bay 1971, 28-62; W. Kirkpatrick, Select letters of 
Tippoo Sultan, London 1811; W. Miles, A history of 
Hyder Naik, London 1842, 173). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. Refer- 
ences to texts, where no date or place of publica- 
tion is given, are to those in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta. (S. Dicsy) 
ISTAKHR, a town in Fars. The real name 

was probably Stakhr, as it is written in Pahlavi; the 
Armenian form Stahr and the abbreviation S T on 
Sàsánian coins point in the same direction. The form 
with prosthetic vowel is modern Persian; it is usually 
pronounced Istakhar or Istahar, also with inserted 
vowel Sitakhar, Sitakhar, Sitarkh; cf. Vullers, Lex. 
Pers.-Lat., i, 94°, 97%, ii, 223, and Néldeke in Grundr. 
der Iran. Philol., ii, 192. The Syriac form is Istahr 
(rarely Istahr), in the Talmud probably Istahar 
ONDON, Megilla 138, middle). According to the state- 
ments of Persian authors, the town received its name 
from the lakes or swainps there. Perhaps, however, 
it is better to be derived with Spiegel (Eránische 
Altertumskunde, i, 94, note I) and Justi (Grundr. der 
Iran. Philol, ii, 448) from the Avestan stakhra 
“strong, firm’’; for the latter word cf. Chr. Bartholo- 
mae, Altiran. Wörterbuch, p. 1591. 

Istakhr lies in 29° 50’ N. Lat. and about 53° E. 
Long., a short hour’s journey north of Persepolis, 
in the narrow valley of the Pulwar or Murghāb (also 
called Siwand-Rüd). It may be assumed with certain- 
ty that its foundation took place very soon after the 
decline of the Achaemenid capital Persepolis, which 
was caused by Alexander the Great. The ruins of 
the latter in any case formed a quarry which was 
much used for the building of the new town. Istakhr 
was at first merely the chief town of the district of 
Fàrs, the centre of which had probably always been 
in this neighbourhood. A few decades before the col- 
lapse of the Arsakid kingdom, it figures as the res- 
idence of local chiefs. The Sasinians came from the 
region of Istakhr. Sàsàn, grandfather of Ardashir I, 
was superintendent of the fire-temple of the goddess 
Anáhid in the town of Istakhr (Tabari, i, 814), the 
fire of which is said to have suddenly been ominously 
extinguished in the night of the birth of Muhammad. 
After the foundation of the Sasinian kingdom this 
town was also considered its religious centre and 
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Istakhr was henceforth considered the official capital 
of the New Persian monarchy. 

The inhabitants of Istakhr in particular opposed a 
stubborn resistance to the advance of the Muslims. 
The first attempt to take the city, undertaken in r9/ 
640 by al-*Al2? b. al-Hadraml, governor of Babrayn, 
with insufficient forces and against ‘Umar’s express 
orders, failed completely and it was not till 23/643 
that Istakhr had to capitulate to an Arab army com- 
manded by Abii Misa al-Ash‘arf and ‘Othman b. al- 
‘As. But its citizens afterwards rebelled and slew 
the Arab governor set over them. The governor of 
Basra, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amtr (g.v.], whom the caliph 
sent against the rebels, was only able to take the 
town after severe fighting. In the suppression of the 
revolution many Persians met their death. This 
second capture of Istakhr probably took place in 
29/649 (cf. on this question J. Wellhausen, Skiszen 
und Vorarbeiten, vi (1899), IIT f. For other details of 
the Arab expeditions against Istakhr see: Baládhurt 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 389, f., Tabart, i, 2546 f., 2549, 
2696 f., 2830; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 420 f., iii, 30 f., 77 f.; 
Chronique de Tabari (Pers. vers., by Belfami), trans. 
Zotenberg, iii, 452-3; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, i, 
86-7, 163, and thereon A. D. Mordtmann in ZDMG, 
vi, 455-6; Caetani, Annali delP Islám, iv, 15r f., v, 
19-27, vii, 219-20, 248-56). 

Istakhr remained a fairly important place during 
the early centuries of Islam. However it gradually 
sank to be merely the chief town of a province and 
was the capital of the kava bearing its name, the 
largest of the five districts into which the province 
of Fars was divided, comprising its northern and north 
eastern parts. The heaviest blow suffered by the 
erstwhile S4sanian capital was the foundation in 64/ 
684 of Shiraz (a day’s journey south of Istakhr), which 
soon became the capital of the province of Fars and 
attained great prosperity, particularly from the 3rd/ 
gth century. Henceforth Istakhr declined visibly. 
From the description of the geographer al-Istakhri, 
a native of the town, it was about the middle of the 
4th/roth century a town of medium size of the area 
of an Arab (= Roman) mile; the wall around it was in 
ruins. Al-Mukaddasi, writing about thirty years later 
(985), praises the splendid bridge over the river in 
Istakhr and the fine park. Concerning the chief 
mosque, situated in the bazaars, he mentions the 
remarkable pillars with ''bull"-capitals. This prob- 
ably refers not to an original Achaemenid building, 
but to a Sásánian — al-Mukaddasi mentions that the 
mosque was thought to have been previously a fire- 
temple — in the building of which pieces of carving 
from Persepolis had been used. Only a few years 
after the date of al-Mukaddas!'s account, a fatal 
catastrophe overwhelmed the town, brought upon 
it by the rebellious attitude of its citizens to their 
suzerain Samsám al-Dawla, a son of ‘Adud al-Dawla 
[q.v.]. The latter sent against it an army under the 
amir Kutulmish, who laid it in ruins. This sealed the 
ruin of Istakhr. In a description of the province of 
Färs dating from the beginning of the 6th/r2th 
century, in the Persian Fárs-Nàma, it is described as a 
modest village with barely a hundred inhabitants. 

As to the mint of Istakhr, coins struck here in 
the Sásánian period bear the abbreviation ST (BO) 
jn Pahlavi characters: this certainly means Istakhr. 
Numerous specimens of these coins exist from the 
reign of Yezdedjird II (from 438 A.D.) to the end 
of the dynasty. In the Islamic period also the Pahlavi 
legend with the above abbreviation was retained for 
a considerable time. Such coins struck in the name 
of the caliph or of governors are known down to the 
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year 78/697-8, cf. J. Walker, A Catalogue of the 
Arab-Sassanian coins (A Catalogue of the Muham- 
madan coins in the British Museum), London 1941, 
cxxix-cxxx, 116. Coins of post-reform type were 
struck at Istakhr during the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
periods (see G. C. Miles, Excavation coins from the 
Persepolis region, Numismatic Notes and Monographs 
No. 143, New York 1959 and J. Walker, A Catalogue 
of the Avab-Byzantine and post-reform Umaiyad coins, 
London 1956, 112-4). 

The present system of ruins at Istakhr has been 
excavated in 1935 and 1937 by a team from the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago (see: 
E. F. Schmidt, The Treasury of Persepolis (Oriental 
Institute Communications, No. 21, Chicago 1939), 
105-21; idem, Flights over ancient cities of Iran 
(Oriental Institute, Chicago 1940), plates 8-10; and 
G. C. Miles, of. cit.). The remains of the town are main- 
ly recognizable in the mounds of earth of varying 
height. Here and there parts of the surrounding walls 
still exist. The most remarkable seems to be a place 
lying towards the village of Hadjdii-Abadh — called 
Harim-i Djamshid = ‘‘Djamshid’s Harem” (cf. be- 
low) by the travellers J. Morier and Ker Porter — 
where a column stands erect in the midst of an area 
covered with fragments of pillars. Its capital, compo- 
sed of bodies of bulls, at once shows it to have been 
removed from Persepolis. The most detailed account 
of the ruins of Istakhr, aside from that of Schmidt, is 
that of Flandin and Coste, who spent two months 
in the neighbourhood about the end of 1840; cf. the 
pictures in the great volume of plates, Voyage en 
Perse, ii (Paris, 1843 f.), Pl. 58-62, and the archaeo- 
logical text accompanying it, p. 69-72, and also 
Flandin's Relation du Voyage, ii, (1852), 137. 

In the vicinity of Istakhr there are several other 
sites remarkable for their monuments of history. 
For example, about 700 yards north of the village of 
Háàdidit-àbàdh, there are natural caves, one of which 
contains an inscription of historical importance of 
Sapor I (241-272 A.D.); it is usually called Shaykh 
‘Ali by the Persians, as a pious ascetic of this name 
is said to have ended his days in it; at the same time 
one hears it called Zindàn-i Djamshid, **Djamshid's 
prison". Prominent buildings and monuments of anti- 
quity are frequently attributed to Djamshid, a 
mythical ruler of ancient Iran whom the Muslim 
Persians identified with the Salomon of legend. 

Another place of historical importance is the 
Naksh-i Radjab, "Sculpture of Radjab" (a legen- 
dary personage), about $ mile S.W. of Istakhr. This 
is a ravine-like split in the wall of rock on the south 
bank of the Pulwar, which is adorned with three Sā- 
sanian reliefs. 

On account of their considerable remains from the 
ancient and mediaeval Persian periods, the best 
known sites are Takht-i Djamshid and Naksh-i 
Rustam, the former a short hour’s journey south 
of Istakhr on the south bank of the Pulwar, the latter 
on the north bank of this stream about r!/, miles 
from Istakhr. 

Takht-i Djamshid is the most usual name among 
Orientals for the complex of Achaemenid palaces of 
Persepolis. Besides Takht-i Djamshid one also hears 
the older name Cihil, or abbreviated, CIl Minàr (al- 
so Menáre), “the 40 pillars", which is found as early 
as the Persian historians of the r4th century. This 
name is taken from the most noteworthy parts of the 
whole site, the colonnade of King Xerxes I with its 
pillars, originally 72, now only 13 in number, The 
Arab geographers of the Middle Ages from about the 
3rd/gth century know the ruins of the Persepolitan 
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terrace by the name Mal*ab Sulaymàn, *'Sulayman's 
playing-ground", with which we may compare the 
name Kursi Sulaimàn, ''Solomon's stool (throne)", 
found in the Persian history Mudjmil-i Tawdrikh 
(beginning of the sth/irth century), which in its 
turn may have been the model for the present synon- 
ymous name Takht-i Djamshid. 

The “Bench” or “Throne” of Djamshid (Salomon) 
is an artificial stone terrace of polygonal, almost 
rectangular shape, which lies at the foot of a steep, 
dark grey mountain of rock. The latter, according 
to the reports of modern travellers, now bears the 
name Kih-i Rahmat, ‘‘hill of inercy”, but this is not 
to be found in literature; it apparently dates only 
from the post-mediaeval period (first mentioned by 
Sir Thomas Herbert in the beginning of the 17th 
century). The name still heard by Ouseley, Shah Kih, 
"royal hill", might be older; it coincides with the 
Bactrtxdv poc of Diodoros (xvii, 71). At the 
same time, according to the same authority, the in- 
habitants also use the name Küh-i Takht, “hill of 
the throne (of Djamshid)". Thesection of the Küh-i 
Rahmat which forms the back wall of the platform 
contains three tombs of Achaemenid kings. The people 
know these by the names of the ‘“‘inosque’’, the “bath” 
and the '*mill of Djamshid"', according to Stolze (Ver- 
handl. der Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde in Berlin, x., 1885, 
p. 273). 

Iranian tradition varies regarding the founder of 
Persepolis-Igtakhr; sometimes it is Kayümarth, the 
mythical ancestor of the Persians, sometimes the 
builders or extenders are legendary rulers of the 
past like Kayümarth's descendants Hoshang (Osh- 
handj), Tahmirath, Djamshid, Kai Khusraw. Solo- 
mon also is named, for whom the spirits (djinn) sub- 
ject to him carried out marvellous works. A legendary 
princess, Humày, who plays the role of Semiramis 
as a builder in Iran, is also mentioned. Persian 
tradition transfers to Persepolis-Istakhr the resi- 
dence of the old Iranian kings and makes them be 
buried there also. According to Firdawsl’s Shahnama, 
the town was the residence of the reigning dynasty 
from the time of Kai Kubàdh. Muslim writers connect 
the origin of Persepolis with Solomon; the name given 
by them, Malfab Sulaymàn, has been mentioned 
above. According to their legend, this king dwelled 
alternately here and in Syria and was rapidly carried 
by the djinn from one place to the other. Separate 
buildings on the terrace of Takht-i Djamshid bear in 
Arabic writings the names “mosque” and “bath of 
Solomon” (cf. with these the above mentioned names 
of two royal tombs of Kih-i Rahmat). Solomon — 
so the story goes — shut the wind up in a room there; 
Persian sources of the 13th and 14th centuries still 
speak of a “prison of the wind" here (Zindàn-i Bád) 
(cf. the reports in Ousely, op. cit., ii, 381, 387). 

Unfortunately the Arab accounts of the monuments 
of Persepolis are rather defective and moreover in 
parts distorted into fairy tales; cf. especially the 
accounts of the geographers al-Istakhri, al-Mukad- 
dasi and al-Kazwini (see Schwarz, Ivan); various not 
uninteresting information is given by Persian his- 
torians of the later Middle Ages, especially Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi and Háfiz Abrü (see Ouseley, ii, 380 f., 
387 f.). According to these two, the pillars of the ruins 
there were celebrated as a source of zinc oxide (tà- 
tiyãā) important for medical purposes. The vandal dis- 
figurement of the heads of the figures on the bas- 
relief of Takh-i Djamshid (and still more so in Naķsh-i 
Rustam) is primarily due to the fanaticism of the 
Muslims with its objection to the representation of 
human faces. 


'fhe caliph al-Mansür (754-775) wished to use the 
ruins of Persepolis, like those of al-Mada?in-Ctesi- 
phon, as a quarry, but was persuaded against it by 
the advice of his vizier Khalid al-Barmaki, who said 
that Persepolis was used as place of prayer by ‘Ali; 
see Fragm. Hist. Arab. (ed. de Goeje), p. 256. 

Various Muslim rulers have perpetuated their 
visits to the ruins of Persepolis by having inscriptions 
incised. Here are to be seen three Arabic inscriptions 
in Kufic characters by members of the Büyid dynas- 
ties (4th/1oth century), three inscriptions, two Persian 
and one Arabic, of Abu ’l-Fath Ibrahim, a grandson 
of Timür (gth/15th century), also three inscriptions 
(2 Arabic and 1 Persian) of ‘Ali b. Khalil, a grand- 
son of Uzin Hasan (gth/15th century). These inscrip- 
tions were thoroughly discussed by de Sacy in his 
Mém. sur diverses antiquités de la Perse (Paris 1793), 
p. 139 ff.. Some emendations thereon were given 
by Nöldeke in Stolze, Persepolis, ii, 6. H. Petermann, 
Reisen im Orient, ii, 188, also mentions an inscription 
of the Muzaffarid Mubammad b. al-Muzaffar b. al- 
Muzaffar b. al-Mansür (d. 765/1363), See also V. 
Minorsky, Later Islamic Inscriptions at Persepolis, in 
BSOS (1939), 177-8. The various verses scratched 
on the walls show the high respect in which Persepolis 
has always been held among the Persians; their 
modern poets often make allusions to the ancient 
capital of the country. 

As to Naksh-i Rustam, its primary significance 
is only the steep south wall of the long, high mass 
of rock, Husayn Küh, which has in niches four Achae- 
menid royal tombs and Sásànian reliefs. But the 
name is often extended to the wholeof Husayn Küh. 
The name Naksh-i Rustam is due to the popular idea 
that the sculptured figures there represent the 
Iranian national hero Rustam. Before the wall of the 
tombs there rises a remarkable towerlike building, 
now called Ka‘ba-i Zardusht, "the Kafba of Zoro- 
aster”. Probably it has something to do with a former 
firetemple. Twoother small buildings are perhaps to be 
similarly regarded, not far from the Ka‘ba-i Zardusht 
on the summit of a rock called Sang-i Sulaymàn, ''the 
stone of Sulaymàn", cf. Ouseley, op. cif, ii, 300. 
We may also mention that the Sásánian sculptures of 
Berme Delek 5 miles E.S.E. of Shiraz are also called 
Naksh-i Rustam. (But see now, E. F. Schmidt, 
Persepolis I11, The Royal Tombs and other monuments 
(Oriental Institute, Chicago, 1970), 122 ff.; W. B. 
Henning, The Great Inscription of Sapur 1, in BSOAS 
IX (1937-39); M. Sprengling, Third-Century Iran. 
Sapor and Kartir (Oriental Institute, Chicago 1953); 
E. Honigman & A. Maricq, Recherches sur les Res 
Gestae Divi Saporis (Mémoires, Acad. Royale de 
Belgique, xlvii, Brussels, 1953). 

A stone platform in two layers on the south bank 
of the Pulwar (about 500 yards W. of Naksh-i 
Radiab) is called by the inhabitants of the district, 
Takht-i Rustam, “the throne of Rustam”. The latter, 
in view of its limited dimension, can only have served 
as the pedestal of a sepulchral monument or of a fire 
temple. Cf. Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse, ii. 
72-73 (and Pl. 63). Instead of Takht-i Rustam, the 
name Takht-i Tà?üs, **peacock-throne", is also used. 
The name Takht-i Rustam is found elsewhere in Irán 
also: cf. Ouseley, op. cit., ii, 522). 

At a somewhat greater distance from Istakhr, 
about 3-4 hours journey N.W., on rocky peaks 
Stand three forts within 1!/, to 2 miles of each other. 
All three, which lie practically in a straight line, 
are frequently comprised under the name Kal*a or 
Küh-i Istakhr, *'the citadel" or "the mountain of 
Istakhr", also Küh-i Ràmdjird, from a district of 
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this name on the left bank of the Kur (into which the 
above mentioned Pulwar flows). Firdawsi in a distich 
speaks of the Sih Diz-i Gumbadan-i Istakhr, “the 
three fortresses of Istakhr’’ (cf. Ouseley, op. cit., 
ii, 386). At the same time the separate castles have 
each their own names, which have however changed 
frequently in course of time according to the reports 
of the older historians and travellers. The most im- 
portant of the three, the Kal‘a-i Istakhr in the nar- 
rower sense, is also called Miyan Kal‘a, ‘the central 
fort" from its position between the other two. Flan- 
din and Coste hea. d it called Kal‘a-i Sarw, ‘the cy- 
press castle’, from a single cypress tree standing 
there. For the two other citadels Persian authors, 
for example, give the names Kal‘a-i Shikastah, “the 
broken (ruined) castle’, and Ashkunawan (Sakuna- 
wan and similar names). 

In the Muslim history of Fars, especially in that 
of Istakhr, these inaccessible fortresses played an 
important part. They were regarded as most essential 
military points d’appui for the holding of the sur- 
rounding country. The most prominent is the *'citadel 
of Istakhr’”’ proper, the origin of which Persian legend 
places in mythical times by assuming it was built 
by King Djamshid. ‘The old Iranian ruler Gushtasp is 
said to have deposited the Avesta, written on cow- 
hides with golden ink, in the castle of Istakhr, after 
his conversion to the doctrine of Zoroaster; the cita- 
del is therefore also called Diz-i Nibisht (Castle of 
the writing) or Küh-i Nibisht (Hill of the writing; so 
in Hamd Allah Mustawfi); cf. Tabari, i, 676; and 
Ibn al-Athir, i, 182, 9, as well as the Persian re- 
ports in Ouseley, op. cit., ii, 344, 364, 370-1, 375, 
384. Under the caliphate the governor of the province 
of Fars very frequently resided in this stronghold, 
which was easily defended by its natural situation. 
Thus the governor Ziyad b. Abihi was able to hold 
out up here against Mu‘4wiya for a considerable time 
after Als death; cf. Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich, etc. (Berlin 1902), 76. The Būyids, who 
not infrequently stayed in the region of Istakhr (cf. 
the inscriptions dating from their time mentioned 
above, at Takht-i Djamshid; ‘Im4d al-Dawla [q.v.] 
was buried in Istakhr), paid particular attention to 
the citadel of Istakhr. ‘Adud al-Dawla [q.v.] in the 
4th/roth century built on it a great system of cisterns, 
taking advantage of a natural pond already there, 
which could provide water for several thousand per- 
sons for a whole year and which aroused the admira- 
tion of contemporaries and of later generations. In 
467/1074 the rebel Fadlüya, who had seized the gov- 
ernment of Fars, was besieged by the troops of Nizàm 
al-Mulk in the sultanate of Malik Shah in the citadel 
of Istakhr. An earthquake which suddenly caused the 
cisterns to overflow forced the besieged to a pre- 
mature capitulation. Fadliilya was then kept a prisoner 
in the fortress and put to death next year after an 
unsuccessful attempt to escape. The castle was later 
much used as a state prison for high officials and 
princes. About 1590 the citadel was still in good con- 
dition and inhabited. Some time afterwards a rebel 
general of Fars took refuge in it and it was besieged 
by Shah ‘Abbas I, stormed and destroyed. Pietro 
delle Valle, who stayed here in 1621, therefore found 
it in ruins. 

The citadel of Istakhr has so far been only rarely 
visited by European travellers, e.g., by Morier, 
Flandin (and Coste), and Vambéry. According to the 
account by Flandin and Coste, to whom we also owe 
drawings and plans of the citadel, it stands on a pla- 
teau 300 yards round, about 1300 feet above the plain. 
Of the old defences there have survived the powerful 
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ramparts solidly built of stone; the great system of 
cisterns of the Büyids, among which a well hewn 
deep into the rock is specially remarkable, is still 
to be seen. All the ruins that survive seein only to 
date from the Muslim period. Cf. on the castles of 
Istakhr the accounts from Persian sources in Ousely, 
op. cit., ii, 371, 376, 385 f., 389, 395-7, 399, 405-5, 
407, 531; Ritter, viii, 863-5, 868, 877; l'landin and 
Coste, Voyage en Perse, ii, 71-72; Flandin's Relation 
dw Voyage, ii, (1852), 140-2; Vambéry, Meine 
Wanderungen und Erlebnisse in Persien, Pest 1867, 
250; Cl. Huart in Revue sémitique, i, (1893), 259 f., 
337 f. and in Hist. de Bagdad (Paris 1901), 28, 31; 
G. Le Strange, op. cit., 276; Herzfeld in Sarre and 
Herzfeld, op. cit., 114-5 (Pl. xvi. and Fig. 45). 
Bibliography: BGA, ed. de Goeje, passim; 
Yakit, Mu‘djam (ed. Wiistenfeld,) i, 299 f.; Kaz- 
wini, Kosmographie (ed. Wiistenfeld), ii, 99; Ta- 
bari and Ibn al-Athir, passim (s. Ind.); Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Dijthannumd (vers. lat. by Norberg, Lund 
1878), i, 284-6; P. Schwarz, Ivan im Mittelalter 
nach den arab. Geographen, i (1896), 13-16 (13- 
30 on the Province Istakhr); G. Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 
275-6, 294-5. Full accounts of Istakhr-Persepolis 
are given from Oriental, mainly Persian, sources 
by Ouseley, Travels of various countries of the 
East, ii, London 1821, 339-441. — C. Niebuhr, 
Reisebeschr. nach Arabien etc., Copenhague 1778, 
120-165; Ouseley, op. cit., ii, 187-191, 224-420; 
Ritter, Lrdkunde, viii, 858-941; A. J. Rich, 
Collected Memoirs, London 1839, 231-261; Flandin 
et Coste, Voyage en Perse, ii, (Paris 1843 f.), 
Pl. 57-112, and the accompanying Vol. of text, 
68-155; Flandin's Relation dw voyage, ii (1852), 
88-214; F. Stolze, Persepolis, Berlin 1882, 2 
Vol.; idem, in Verhandl. d. Gesellsch. f. Erd- 
kunde in Berlin, x (1883), 251-276, Nóldeke, Awf- 
sáize zur pers, Geschichte, Leipzig 1887, 134- 
146; Geiger in Grundr. der iran. Philol., ii (1896 
f.), 390 f.; Justi, ibid., ii, 447-456; A. W. Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, New York 1906, 294-320; 
E. Herzfeld: in K/io, viii (1907), 1-68 (passim); 
Fr. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, 
Berlin 1910 (on Istakhr: see especially p. 100-2). — 
Of the old Persian inscriptions of Persepolis and 
Naksh-i Rustam the best accounts are given in 
E. F. Schmidt, Persepolis i, Structures, Reliefs, 
Inscriptions, Oriental Institute, Chicago 1953, 
who includes earlier references. — On Sāsānid 
monuments and inscriptious see Schmidt, op. cit. — 
The best maps of Istakhr-Persepolis and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood are given by Schmidt, 
Persepolis, i and iii, and Flights. 
(M. Streck [G. C. Mirss]) 
AL-ISFAKHRI, apd isHAK IBRAHIM B, MUHAM- 
MAD AL-FARISi AL-KARKHI, one of the first and inost 
important representatives of the new trends adopted 
by Arabo-Muslim geography in the 4th/1oth century. 
His biography is unknown, or almost so. If the 
various forms of his nisba are to be believed, he 
was a native of Fàrs and, more precisely, of Istakhr. 
Following Yakit, orientalism has in fact accepted the 
nisba al-Istakhri, but others, in particular Ibn Hawkal, 
his direct continuator, designate him by the nisba 
al-Fárisi. Al-Mukaddasi, who does the same, also 
adds the nisba al-Karkhi (ed. De Goeje, 475; com- 
pare with ibid., 5, n. a), from which it might be 
supposed that, at some period in his life, the writer 
settled in Khüzistàn or in *Iràk, and perhaps, to be 
more precise, in the quarter of Baghdad of that 
name (cf. Yakit, s.v.). 


AL-ISTAKHRI — ISTÀN 


One certain element at least in the life of al- 
Istakhri is his meeting with Ibn Hawkal. It is of little 
positive importance whether this took place in Sind, 
the description of which in Ibn Hawkal (tr. Kramers- 
Wiet, 322) leads to the recalling of this meeting, 
though without any further details as to the place, or 
in Baghdad, bearing in mind that this would be the 
most probable place for a meeting between the old 
master who hadretired there and the young geographer 
who stayed there (ibid., 336), completed his training 
and decided to set out on his travels (ibid., 3, 322). 

The work of al-Istakhri, the Kitàb ai-Masálik 
wa’l-mamalik (another work, a Riséla, probably on 
lars, is recorded in connection with the description 
of that country: cf. ed. al-Hini, 67), at all events 
may be placed between that of al-Balkhi, by which 
it was inspired, and that of Ibn Hawkal, which con- 
tinues it: as Kramers writes very justly (Analecta, 
196), ‘‘the manuscripts of al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal 
represent one single standard original text, which 
was revised and corrected several times." Written 
towards the end of the first half of the 4th/roth cen- 
tury, the Kitab repeats, while it also develops, the 
"atlas of Islam” introduced by al-Balkhi. As in al- 
Balkhi, the sk/im [q.v.] is no longer the ''climate" of 
Ptolemean geography but, in the Iranian tradition of 
the keshwars, is a geographical entity, a "country". 
As with al-Balkhi, in the Persian "national" spirit 
prevailing in Sámànid Khuràsàn where the original 
work made its appearance, Iran holds a favoured po- 
sition, by length of the passages devoted to it. 
Lastly, as with al-Balkhi, the spirit and methods of 
the cartography are very close to Persian models; 
far closer, in any event, than Ibn Hawkal was to be. 
This Iranism explains how it is that al-Istakhri’s 
work, unlike that of Ibn Hawkal (and of al-Mukaddasi 
who represents the last link in the chain) was the 
subject of Persian translations (and also Turkish: 
cf. V. Minorsky, 4 false Jayhani, in BSOAS, xiii 
(1949-50), 156-9). . 

A further relationship exists: so far as one can 
judge, the cartographical representation, which for 
al-Balkhi was the essential feature, in the eyes of 
his successor remained the fundaniental element of 
the geographical work, even if the commentary on 
the niap was expanded considerably. This fact ex- 
plains the reservations expressed by al-Mukaddasi who 
described the Kitéb as ‘‘a book with very carefully 
prepared maps, but confused in many places and 
superficial in its commentaries, and it does not divide 
the provinces into districts (wa-la4 kawwara 'l-akalim)” 
(ed. De Goeje, 5, n. a). 

Al-Mukaddasi’s severity towards his precursors 
is well-known. In essence, even if his basic principle 
is justified, it conceals the degree of progress between 
al-Balkhi and al-Istakhri. Thanks to the commen- 
tary, not only does one pass gradually, as has been sug- 
gested, from the atlas to the descriptive atlas; in 
addition the scientific method is refined by the exer- 
cise of a critical judgement and by the desire to 
pass on information from oral or written sources, 
selected by personal observation (“tyan). These two 
principles are so closely interwoven in the work, and 
the author’s modesty is so great in respect of the 
journeys he had had to undertake, that the map of 
al-Istakhri’s travels is difficult to reconstruct; in the 
case of Sind, for example, is the validity of the in- 
formation provided due to the reliability of the in- 
formants or to travel notes? In any event, it is almost 
certain that al-Istakhri visited Arabia (at least as 
far as Mecca), ‘Irak, Khizistan, Daylam and Trans- 
oxiana. 
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Al-Istakhri’s successors were not deceived as to 
the value of the work or the originality of his methods. 
Despite his criticism, al-Mukaddasi did not fail to 
make use of it, as did the anonymous author of the 
Hudid al-“dlam and Yakit. Even more than these 
writers, however, it is Ibn Hawkal who appears as 
the privileged successor of al-Igtakhri, even as his 
designated heir: "I have met Abü Isbàk al-Fárisi", 
wrote Ibn Hawkal (trans. Wiet, 322); “this man had 
drawn this map of Sind, but he had made some mis- 
takes, and he had also drawn Fars, which he had 
done extremely well. For my part, I had drawn the 
map of Adharbaydjan, which occurs on the following 
page and of which he approved, as well as that of 
Upper Mesopotamia, which he considered excellent. 
My map of Egypt however he condemned as wholly 
bad, and that of the Maghrib as for the most part 
inaccurate. He then told me: 'Í have made a careful 
study of your birth and have drawn up your horo- 
scope. I ask you to make corrections in my work 
wherever you find any mistakes’. I made some 
alterations in more than one place, and wanted to 
publish them under his name. But I thought it good 
to leave my own name only on the edition of this 
work.” 

Ibn Hawķal’s decided views, and often his lack of 
constraint with regard to al-Istakhri, have played in 
his favour; in reading him, one slightly forgets what 
the pupil owes to the master. But, whatever the just 
merits of the work of Ibn Hawkal [g.v.], a careful 
study makes evident, on more than one page and far 
more than Ibn Hawkal would have us to believe, how 
much he owes to his precursor (see an example in 
A. Miquel, Géographie humaine, 367-90). Thus the 
greatest prudence is called for when one starts to 
read a work which, in the final analysis, is a col- 
lective one, and in which the merits of al-Balkhi, 
al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal cannot be dissociated 
from one another. 

The text of the Kitab al-Masálik wa 'i-mamálik 
has been edited in part by J. H. Moeller (Liber cli- 
matum, Gotha 1839; trans. A. D. Mordtmann, Das 
Buch der Linder, Hamburg 1845); a partial translation 
(on Sidjistan) has been made by A. Madini (Milan 
1842). Later came the edition of De Goeje (BGA, i, 
Leiden 1870 and 1927), and then that of M. G. ‘Abd 
al-*Àl al-Hini (Cairo 1381/1961). 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawkal Kramers- 
Wiet, X, XIII, XIV, XVI, 15, 31, 318 (n. 545), 322; 
Mukaddasi, loc. cit,; Hwudüd al-fálam, xvii-xix, 
21-2; Yàküt, Mw'djam al-buldán, trans. W. Jwai- 
deh, The introductory chapters of Yáqui's Mu*jam 
al-buldin, Leiden 1959, 10; Kahhala, 104; M. 
Reinaud, Introduction générale à la géographie des 
Orientaux (Géographie d'Aboulféda), 1), Paris 
1848, Ixxxi f.; the same author, Mémoire géo- 
graphique, historique et scientifique sur. l'Inde, 
Paris 1849, 22; De Goeje, Die Istakhri-Balkhi 
Frage, in ZDMG, xxv, 42f.; Brockelmann, S. I, 
408; J. H. Kramers, L'influence de la tradition 
iranienne dans la géographie arabe, in Analecta 
orientalia, i, Leiden 1954, 148-56; idem, La 
littérature géographique classique des Musul- 
mans, ibid., 195 f.; Blachére-Darmann, Extraits 
des principaux géographes arabes du moyen áge, 
Paris 1957, 112-3, 134-5; I. Yu. Kratkovskiy, 
Arabskaya geografiteskaya literatura, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1957, 196-8 (Arabic trans. [chap. I-X VI 
so far published] by S. D. ‘Uthman Hashim, Cairo 
1963, 199-200); A. Miquel, Géographigie humaine, 
Paris-The Hague 1967, index. (A. MIQUEL) 
ISTAN [see usrAn]. 
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ISTANBUL, the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire from 20 Djumada I 857/29 May 1453 to 3 
Rabi* II 1342/13 October 1923. In strict Ottoman 
usage the name is confined to the area bounded by the 
Golden Horn, the Marmara coast and the Wall of 
Theodosius, the districts of Ghalata, Uskiidar and 
Eyyüb being separate townships, each with its own 
kadi; occasionally however the name is applied to 
this whole area. ` 

NAME. In the period of the Saldjūķ sultanate of 
Anatolia (see Kamal al-Din Aķsarāãyi, Musãmarat al- 
akhbar, ed. O. Turan, Ankara 1944, index at p. 344) 
aud under the early Ottomans (Die altosm. anon. 
Chroniken, ed. F. Giese, Breslau 1922, 8, 28, 33, 


etc.) the spelling dil ("Istinbol", *Istanbol" or 


"Istanbul") was used; the pronunciation ''Istimboli" 
is attested by J. Schiltberger (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 
Constantinopolis Oberhummer) for the end of the 
Bth/r4th century (cf., for the 6th/12th century, the 
Armenian form Stampol: H. bj. Siruni, in Studia et 
Acta Orientalia, iii (1960), 164). The spelling de 
("S(i)tinbol", *S(itaubol") occurs in Ottoman 
poetry (Latifi [g.v.], Evsaf-1 Istanbul in Ms.). 

Al-Mas'üdi (Tanbih, 136) mentions, as early as the 

4th/roth century, that the Greeks called the city 
“Bilin” and ‘“Stanbilin’’; towards the end of te 
10th/16th century F. Moryson (An itinerary . 
97) notes that the Greek inhabitants called the an 
“Stimboli”, but the Turks “Stambol”. It is no longer 
in question that the Turkish forms (Stinbol/Stanbol 
> Istin(m)bol/Istan(m)bol > Istan(m)bul) derive 
from the Greek elg «iv mÓAiv (for the arguments 
against the derivation Constantiuupolis > Constan- 
dipol see Oberhummer, Joc. cit.; D. J. Georgacas, The 
name of Constantinople, in American Philological As- 
sociation: Transactions, 1xxviii (1947), 347-67). 

The punning name Islam-bol (‘where Islam 
abounds") was, accordiug to a contemporary Arine- 
nian source (see Siruni, op. cit., 173), given to the city 
by its conqueror Mehemmed II (for similar ‘‘meaning- 
ful" names invented by him, cf. Boghaz- Kesen, El- 
basan, Bógür-delen); it is iound in documents of the 
9th/1sth century (e.g., Ayasofya Evkaf Defteri, 
Maliye no. 19; Tarth Vestkalart, ii/7, 37); in the 
irth/17th century the educated classes regarded it as 
the “Ottoman” name of the city (Evliyà Celebi, i, 
55-6); and a firman of r174/1760 decreed that it 
should be substituted for the mint name Kostantiniy- 
ye on coins (text in A. Refik, /stanbul hayats, 1100- 
1200, p. 185). In popular usage however the forms 
Istanbul or Istambul prevailed. The present-day 
official spelling is Istanbul. 

From 330 A.D. onwards, the official name in the 
Eastern Roman Empire was Constantinupolis (for the 
various forms, see Oberhummer, Joc. cit.). Adopted 
by the Arabs and the Persians as Ku(n)stantiniyya in 
official and literary usage, this name continued to be 
used in Ottoman educated.circles and in the Ottoman 
chancery, and appears in firmans and wakfiyyas and 
upon coins (cf. too Die alt. anon. Chr., ed. Giese, 28, 
74, 78, etc.). 

The original name Byzantion, of Thracian origin 
(Oberhummer, loc. cit.), is occasionally mentioned in 
Ottoman texts as the former name of the city, in 
various Arabic and Armenian forms: Byzantia, 
Byzandia, Buzantiye, Puzanta, Buzantis (see EJ', i, 
889; Evliya Celebi, i, 55; Siruni, of. cit., 164). 

The names Rémiyya al-kubra, Takht-i Rim (cf. 
Meyaaddéroatc) and Ghulghule-i Ram found ia Muslim 
literary works (Evliya Celebi, Joc. cit.) derive from the 
early Byzantine names (Nova) Roma, (Néa) Rhome. 


In Islamic chancery usage, cities, like human 
dignitaries, were accorded particular epithets and 
benedictory formulae (du‘@, salutatio). Those used for 
Istanbul by the Ottomans reflect old Iranian and 
Muslin concepts of centralized authority: Paytakht-i 
Saltanat, Takhtgah-i Saltanat, Makarr-i Saltanat, 
Dar al-Saltana, Dar al-Khilafa; also, Dar al-Nasr, 
Madinat al-Muwabhidin (cf. Islàm-bol). In continua- 
tion of the traditional notions that the ruler's 
authority and ''fortune" are interlinked (cf. in Old 
Turkish titulature Kut, Kutlug) and that justice is 
dispensed at the gate or threshold of the palace, 
Istanbul is often indicated by such names as Der-i 
Sa'ádet (Der-saadet) Asitàne. The usual benedictory 
formula Istanbul is al-makmiyya or al-makrisa, 1.¢., 
“the Well-Protected” (by God, against disaster; 
and also by the sultan, against injustice). A typical 
reference to Istanbul in chancery usage is: Dar al- 
Khilafa al-‘aliyya ve makarr-i saltanat-i seniyyem 
olan mahmiyye-i Kostantiniyye’” (A. Refik, op. cit., 
P. 110). 

The kur’dnic phrase 4b 34L (XXXIV, 14/15), a 
chronograin for the date of the Ottoinan conquest 
(857/1453), and the phrase kasrat ai-mul&k (Evliyà 
Celebi, i, 33, 55) are used for Istanbul only as literary 
conceits. As in Greek, so in Ottoman usage Istanbul 
was frequently referred to simply as ‘‘The City” 
(“‘shehir’’) (see, e.g., istanbul Vakiflar1 Tahrir Defteri, 
no. 727). 

The following sections deal only with the Ottoman 
city. l'or Muslim attacks on the city before 1453, 
Musliin travellers’ accounts of Constantinople, etc., 
see KUSTANTINIYYA. For the Bosphorus, see BOGHAZIC 
1é1, For the townships closely associated with Istan- 
bul, see Eyy0B (in Supplement), GHALATA (in Sup- 
plement) and ÜSKÜDAR. 


I. RESULTS OF THE CONQUEST; 
EvENTS UP TO 861/1457 


The future development of the city was determined 
by the circumstances of the Ottoman conquest. When 
Mehemmed II proclainied the assault and promised 
his troops a three-day sack, he announced: ‘‘The 
stones and the land of the city and the city’s appur- 
tenances belong to me; all other goods and property, 
prisoners and foodstuffs are booty for the troops" 
(see H. İnalcık, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxiii- 
xxiv (1969-70), 232-5). The result was that the city 
was denuded of its former inhabitants and the charac- 
ter which it had possessed in the Byzantine period 
was radically changed. The Ottoman troops entered 
the city through the breach opened in the walls at 
dawu, on 20 Djumādā I 857/29 May 1453, and fought 
their way towards Hagia Sophia (Aya Sofya), but 
some defenders continued to resist (the Cretan sailors 
in the towers of Alexius held out out until after mid- 
day, see Sphrantzes, tr. Ivanka, 80; cf. Braun- 
Schneider, Bericht, 32) and the fighting ended only 
towards the middle of the afternoon, Practically all 
the survivors were made prisoner and taken to the 
ships or to the Ottoman camp outside the walls 
(Tursun, 55; Critoboulos, tr. Riggs, 76; Tadji-Beg- 
zàde, 21). The sultan, wishing to prevent the further 
destruction of the city which he intended to be 
henceforth his capital, proclaimed that afternoon 
that the fighting was to cease and made a brief 
tour of the city (Ducas, ed. Grecu, 375; Sphrantzes 
records that the sack lasted for three days, but it is 
clear that from 30 May onwards there was no serious 
plundering or enslavement). On 30 May the sultan 
made his ceremonial entry (Tadji-Beg-zade, 22); he 
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toured the city to inspect its buildings and visited 
the harbour district. Entering Aya Sofya, he pro- 
claimed that it should be the Great Mosque (djami‘-¢ 
kebir) (Tàdji-Beg-zàde, 23; Tursun, 56-7), and 
announced that henceforwards Istanbul should be 
his capital (takht) (Inalcik, op. cit., 233). His first 
and principal concern was to encourage the repopula- 
tion of the city, so that on the third day after the 
conquest he proclaimed aman: any fugitive who re- 
turned within a specified time should freely re-occupy 
his home and practise his religion, and the Greeks 
were invited to elect a Patriarch as religious head 
of their community (Sphrantzes, tr. Ivanka, 85; cf. 
Zorzo Dolfin, ch. xviii). 

Before returning to Edirne on 13 Djumada I1/21 
June, the sultan appointed Karishdiran Süleyinàn 
Beg as subashi (military prefect) of the city, with a 
garrison of 1500 Janissaries, and Khidr-beg Celebi as 
kádi, and ordered the repair of the walls, the building 
of a citadel (Yedi Kule) by the Golden Gate, and the 
construction of a palace for himself at the Forum 
Tauri in the centre of the city (later known as Eski 
Saray). To commence the repopulation of the city, 
he settled the fifth of the prisoners falling to him 
as ruler, with their families, "along the shores of 
the city harbour", t.e., along the Golden Horn. He 
gave them houses and ‘‘freed them from taxes for a 
specified time", Immediately after the conquest he 
had considered appointing the Megadux Lucas Nota- 
ras as city-prefect and entrusting him with the task of 
repopulation, but his viziers dissuaded him; Notaras 
and the other Byzantine notables were executed (Inal- 
cik, op. ctt., 240). He permitted enslaved prisoners 
who had paid ransom or who undertook to pay ransom 
within a specified time to settle in the city, granting 
them houses and a temporary exemption from taxa- 
tion; he encouraged such slaves to earn their ransoms 
by working on building projects (Critoboulos, 83, 93; 
Sphrantzes, loc. ctt.; N. Barbaro, Eng. tr., New York 
1969, 72). Before the siege began, many inhabitants 
had fled the city (Sphrantzes, 47); others had 
managed to conceal themselves during the sack or 
had fled to Ghalata. These, with the ransomed pri- 
soners, formed the first Greek population of the city; 
that they were numerically few is shown by the 
census (takrir) of 860/1455 (for which, see below), 
which further confirms the tradition that some of 
these Greeks embraced Islam. (A great many of the 
prisoners had been sold, at Edirne, Bursa and Geli- 
bolu.) The aman did not cover any Venetians: the 
bailo Girolamo Minotto and his son were executed; 
29 other Venetian nobles were ransomed, but their 
male children were drafted into the corps of ‘Adjemi 
oghlans [9.v.]. The Venetians received permission 
to settle and engage in commerce only after the 
conclusion of the capitulations of 19 Rabi‘ II 858/18 
April 1454. 

The most effective measure taken to repopulate 
the city was certainly that of sürgün [g.v.], the com- 
pulsory re-settlement of people from various parts 
of the empire. Before leaving Istanbul, Mebemmed II 
issued firmans ordering the sending of Muslim, Chris- 
tian and Jewish families from Rümeli and Anatolia 
(Critoboulos, 93; Ducas, ed. Grecu, 393: 5000 fami- 
lies by September; a document published by Jorga 
(Notes et extraits, iv, 67) speaks of 40oo families 
from Anatolia and 4000 from Rümeli). In the autumn 
of 1453, the sultan returned to Istanbul; finding that 
the repopulation was proceeding only slowly because 
of opposition to the deportations, he moved to Bursa 
and set severe measures in hand (Inalcik, op. cit., 
237). It was at this time that he appointed George 
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Scholarius patriarch (6 January 1454) (Inalcik, op. 
cit., 236; Runciman, Fall, 155). In autumn 859/1455, 
when he again visited Istanbul, he was pleased to find 
the walls repaired and Yedi-Kule and the palace 
completed; but upon learning that Muslim settlers 
had left the city, he sent orders to Anatolia and 
Rümeli that sürgün-families should again be sent 
without delay. 

A fragment of a iahrir defteri for Istanbul and 
Ghalata, dated Muharram 860/December 1455, has 
survived, the extant leaves covering the Fatih district, 
part of Akseray, and the areas along the land walls 
and the Marmara shore (see Bibl.). In the 22 mahalles, 
918 khàne (here: '"houses") are listed, and 291 of 
them are noted as “‘empty”’ or “‘ruinous’’. The houses 


„are distinguished as one-storeyed (süf!i), two-storeyed 


(‘ulvi) and “‘large’’, “‘the sumptuous (miikellef) houses 
called by the Greeks drapes". Some houses are 
noted as being split into three or four, or as inhabited 
by more than one family. One- or two-storeyed 
Cardaks are noted, especially in the courtyards of 
monasteries (for such habitations within monasteries, 
see the plans of Buondelmonte and Vavassore; Ober- 
hummer, Konst. unter Sullan Suleiman, pp. 19, 22; 
F. Babinger, Drei Stadtansichten ..., 1959, p. 4). 
Of 26 monasteries listed, only one is still occupied 
by Greeks; the others are deserted or inhabited by 
Muslim immigrants. 42 churches are listed, many 
of them situated in monasteries. Only two still belong 
to the Greeks, but the Greeks of the mahalle of Alti- 
Mermer use a big house there as a church. Five 
churches are inhabited by Muslim immigrants, one 
has been converted to a mosque, most of the others, 
having no congregations, are ruinous. 

The first Great Mosque of Istanbul was Aya Sofya 
and the first stages in the development of Istanbul 
as an Ottoman city are revealed by the study of its 
wakfs. These include, besides the mosque and medrese 
of Aya Sofya, other Byzantine religious buildings now 
converted to Muslim use: the Zeyrek Djami‘i and its 
medrese (Pantocrator) (see S. Eyice, Istanbul, 57), 
the Ghalata DjàmiGi/fArab Djàmifi (St. Dominic) 
(see Schneider and Nomidis, Galata, Istanbul 1944, 
Pp. 25, 28), the mosque in the citadel at Silivri, the 
Eski ‘Imaret Mesdjidi (St. Saviour Pantepoptes) (see 
Eyice, 68), the Mevlevi convent Kalenderkhàne 
(Schneider, Byzanz, 51; Eyice, 54; under Bayezid II 
it was made a medrese and then a mosque). Mehemmed 
II's Great Mosque ('*Fátib") was completed only in 
875/1471. The mosques constructed up to that date 
(Rümeh-Hisarl; the Yeni Kerbànsaráy/Cukhadjt 
Khànl mosque; the Debbaàghlar Mesdjidi at Yedi- 
Kule; Yeüidje Kalfe/Anadolu  Higárf) were all 
attached to the wakfs of Aya Sofya. 

In 861/1457 Mehemmed II made over to the wak/s 
of Aya Sofya the Byzantine buildings still standing in 
the city; these are noted in the documents as *suljáni"" 
and '"ukáfafali". In 898/1492 the total of these 
mukata‘ali houses was 1428 (Aya Sofya Evkafi Tahrir 
Defteri, Maliye 19). (By this time many houses had 
of course fallen into ruin.) Since a survey of 895/ 
1489 notes 1093 mukdta‘alt houses in Istanbul and 
Ghalata ''apart from the Byzantine houses occupied 
by kuls of the Padishah”, these latter must have 
numbered 335; it was the practice that mukafa‘a (in 
effect *rent") should not be levied on a house held 
by.a kul, so long as the kul actually resided there. 
Similarly, in the reign of Bayezid II the attempt to 
levy mukdaja‘a on Byzantine houses granted as milk 
(“freehold”) before the wakfiyya for Aya Sofya was 
drawn up (:.e., before 861/1457) was finally abandon- 
ed; but under Mehemmed II it had been imposed and 
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removed more than once (Inalcik, of. cit., 241). The 
502 such houses in Istanbul itself were located in 
the makalles of Aya Sofya, Sirt Hammāmi (near the 
Bedestàn), Hádidji «Abdi, Hekim Ya*küb, Shahin 
Üskübi (between Unkàpànl and Dijibali) Edirne- 
Kapisi, Ustad Ayās (at Sarradjkhane), Arslanlu 
Makhzen, and Top-Yikigh! (Topkapu), a distribution 
which gives an indication of the pre-Ottoman centres 
of habitation. 

Apart from these Byzantine buildings, Mehemmed 
II donated to the wakfs of Aya Sofya other revenue- 
producing establishments which would at the same 
time meet the economic and social needs of the popu- 
lation and encourage settlement, namely: the Bede- 
stan, with the Büyük Carshi built round it (see 
below); the Bodrum Kerbansaray!; the Eski Kerbàn- 
saráyl and Yemish Kapanl Kerbànsaràyi at Takhta- 
kal‘e; the Yeii/Beg Kerbansarayi near the Bedestàn; 
the Un-Kapani, Yemish Kapanl, Tuz Anbàri, 
Mümkhàne, Sàábünkhàne, Djenderekhàne, Debbàgh- 
khàne, Sellàkhkhàne, Boyakhàne, and Müy-tàbàn 
Karkhanesi. There were furthermore two baths, 46 
butchers’ shops, 41 cookshops, 28 boza-khanes, and 
bakeries, and, in various parts of the city, some 
2000 shops. Many of these shops were built in 
rectangular blocks or in facing rows (see the miniature 
in IA, art. Istanbul, facing p. 1214), each devoted to 
a single craft or industry. 


II. THE PRINCIPLES OBSERVED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE OTTOMAN CAPITAL 


The fundamental principle observed in the develop- 
ment of Ottoman Istanbul was that it should receive 
the character of a Muslim city, so that the Muslim 
community should be able to live in accordance with 
the prescriptions of their religion and enjoy the tra- 
ditional facilities of Muslim city life. This principle 
was the continuance of the ancient Middle East tradi- 
tion by which the city was created around a place of 
worship and the urban functions were harmonized 
with the religious obligations. Aya Sofya was the 
Great Mosque par excellence, where the ruler and the 
Muslim community met together at an accession and 
at every Friday prayer, where the ruler received peti- 
tions, and where the great religious ceremonies were 
held; and the social and economic institutions and 
establishments which fostered the life of the city and 
the well-being of its inhabitants came into existence 
first as wakfs of this Great Mosque (cf. Middle Eastern 
Cities, ed. I. M. Lapidus, Berkeley 1969). 

This “Islamic” character is demonstrated by the 
city’s topographic development: its first ndhiye is the 
nahiye of Aya Sofya. The other nakiyes grew up 
around the mosques (djamz‘) built later by sultans and 
viziers, whilst the smaller units, the mahalles, consti- 
tuting the nahiye each grew up around a local mosque 
(mesdjid), From the very first, also, attempts were 
made to give Istanbul the status of a sacred city of 
Islam. Immediately after the conquest, the holy re- 
gion of Eyyüb (Eyüp) received its character with the 
building of the /ürbe of the Companion Abü Ayyüb al- 
Ansari (M. Canard, Les expeditions des Arabes ..., 70; 
its wakfiyya in Fatih Mehmet II. Vakfiyeleri, Ankara 
1938, 283-340. See also S. Ünver, Istanbul'da Sahábe 
Kabirleri, Istanbul-Ankara 1953; P. Wittek, 4 yvan- 
saray, in Ann. de l'Inst. de Phil. et d' Hist. orientales et 
slaves, xi (Brussels 1951), 505-26). The profound 
Ottoman devotion to mystics and to dervish sheykhs 
led to the establishment of many mahalles in the 
name of a saint or around his záviye or tomb (already 
under Mehemmed II: Sheykh Ebu’l-Vefa; Sheykh Ak 
Shemseddin; Sheykh Sevindiik Khalveti, known as 


Kovadii Dede; Sheykh Mahmüd Resmi; etc.) A 
further indication of the desire to **Islamize" the city 
is the occasional use, already under Mehemmed II, of 
the name *'Islàm-bol" (the city “full of Muslims") in 
official records (Inalcik, of. cit., 246). Sporadically, 
under Mehemmed II and later sultans, Muslim fanati- 
cism was aroused and pressure would be brought on 
the authorities to close the churches and synagogues 
on the grounds that the city had been taken "by 
force", so that the Shaykh al-Islam himself would 
cast round for “evidence” to protect the dhimmi sta- 
tus of the non-Muslim inhabitants (inalcik, op. cit., 
p. 233, n. 11). For security reasons, Mebemined II's 
policy here, as in other conquered cities, seems to have 
been to ensure that the Muslims remained in the 
majority. 

The Islamic ideal, as reflected in the tolerant 
outlook of Ottoman society, was easily reconciled 
with social and economic reality, so that from the very 
beginning Muslims and non-Musliins worked side by 
side in the commercial districts and even (at first) 
lived intermingled in residential areas; non-Muslims, 
in commercial dealings among themselves, would re- 
sort to the kadi, and a feeling of “‘fellow-citizenship”’ 
of the cosmopolitan capital transcended distinctions 
of religion and origin. 

The “Ottoman” character of Istanbul sprang not 
only from the Muslim ideal but also from the tradi- 
tional Middle Eastern view of state and society, a 
way of life characterized by the existence of a thriving 
class of merchants and craftsmen under the govern- 
ance of a class of military administrators (see H. 
Inaleik, Capital formation ..., in J. Ec. Hist., xxix 
(1969), 98-140). Thus the same patterns, based on 
the institution of the wakf, which had been evident in 
all the cities of the Middle East began to appear in 
Istanbul. This tradition demanded the construction 
for the merchant class of a bezzāzistān (Ottoman: 
bedestán), near which were the caravansarais (khan) 
where the merchants lodged. The members of the 
principal crafts were gathered in the shops which 
constituted the great ¢arshi around the bedestán, each 
craft being concentrated systematically in one suk 
or ¢arshi (as was easily ensured when blocks of shops 
were built together as wakf). Various central ‘‘mar- 
kets” for basic commodities were established, in order 
to ensure the authorities’ control of the importation 
and distribution of the raw materials needed by the 
craftsmen and of the foodstuffs to provision the in- 
habitants, and in order to facilitate the collection of 
the tolls and taxes due to the state. These “markets” 
were called kapan (< Ar. kabbán, a public balance, 
a steelyard): the yagh kapant, un kapani, bal kapant, 
yemish kapani (for oil, flour, honey, fruit), etc., and 
in Istanbul these were situated in the harbour area 
(elsewhere, by the city gates). For goods imported 
by sea, there was in the harbour a customs’ post 
called Gümrük-kapani (later called, after the güsnrük 
emini, Emin-ófiü), while goods imported overland 
paid duty at the Kara-Gümrügü near Edirne- Kaplsl. 
The tannery and the slaughterhouse were outside the 
walls, while dye-works, fulling-mills, oil-presses, 
etc. were built near the appropriate craft centres; 
all these were set up as wakf by members of the 
“ruling class’. Other provisions, usually also set up 
as wakf or forming part of elaborate wak/-complexes 
(see below), had in view the welfare of the populace 
in general—water-supply, paving of roads, public 
security, hospitals, street-cleaning, the shelter and 
feeding of the poor and of travellers. 

The interpretation that Istanbul’s development 
as an oriental city can be viewed as originating from a 
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single nucleus (Stadtkern), consisting of the market- 
area, from which the main streets radiated and with 
the mahalles stretching out in concentric circles (R. 
Mayer, Byzantion, Konstantinupolis, Istanbul, Vienna 
1943, Dp. 9, 20, 254) is true not of the city as a 
whole but only of each individual nékiye growing up 
around a “foundation”. For in the Ottoman period, 
as in Byzantine days, the city’s development was con- 
trolled by the special characteristics of certain dis- 
tricts and by its geographical features. The two basic 
features of the Ottoman city (as in Bursa, Edirne, 
etc.) were a Great Mosque and a central market- 
district, and these features appear in Istanbul at first 
with Aya Sofya and the Bedestan; later however come 
the Fatih complex, with the Sultan Pazari and 
Sarradjkhane nearby; and thereafter the city was to 
develop as a series of such “foundation complexes” 
created by sultans and by leading statesmen; whilst 
less prominent individuals brought into existence 
smaller complexes of the mesdjid with its school 
which was to serve as the centre of a new mahalle. 
There was thus, as it were, a hierarchical gradation 
of complexes. 

Nevertheless, whilst these complexes tended to 
make Istanbul a series of semi-independent communi- 
ties, two features preserved its organic unity: (I) 
the harbour area on the Golden Horn, and (2) the 
main thoroughfare, the Divan-yolu, along which 
armies and caravans passed; it was along this thor- 
oughfare that the principal complexes were built, and 
the great commercial buildings and the main market 
area were situated between this thoroughfare and the 
harbour. It is evident that the location of the principal 
complexes did not arise from any plan drawn up in 
advance; hence, with the exception of the few main 
thoroughfares, the network of streets grew up hapha- 
zard, as a jumble of crooked alleys and culs-de-sac 
(this confusion was not the result of fires, as is 
sometimes suggested, but had existed froin the 
beginning). 


iii. — THE FORMATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
URBAN INSTALLATIONS 


Before the building of the Fatih complex and the 
Sultan Pazari, the two commercial centres of Istanbul 
were (A) the Bedestàn and Büyük Carshl, and (B) 
Takhtakal‘e and the harbour area. 

(A). As early as 1456 it had been decided that a 
bedestan should be built in the mahalle of Caklr Agha 
(a subasht of Istanbul) (Critoboulos, 104). A bedestan, 
where valuable imported wares were sold and which 
was the centre for financial transactions, was the 
centre of a city's econornic life as being the place of 
business of the leading merchants (termed at this 
period khvddja). The Biiyiik Bedestan of Istanbul 
(bessázistán, dàr al-bassáziyya; later Djewahir-Bede- 
stan! or [é-Bedestan) with its 15 domes, constructed 
with the strength of a fortress to protect merchants' 
wares and wealthy citizens’ fortunes against theft, 
plunder and fire, is a supreme example of a genre of 
Ottoman architecture which had flourished since the 
building of the bedestán of Bursa at the end of the 
8th/i4th century (see E. H. Ayverdi, Fatih devri 
mimarisi, 404-7; S. Eyice in IA, art. Istanbul, 
p. 1214/114; idem, Les ''Bedensten"s .. ., in II Con- 
gresso Int. di Arie turca, Venice 1963, 35-9). Neither 
its design nor the references to it in the sources give 
any hint to connect it with a Byzantine construction. 
In the Muslim world, as in the Byzantine, such a solid 
building for the storing and selling of valuable wares 
was a normal feature of the city (in the Byzantine 
Empire basilike, see Janin, Const. bys., 97, 99, 157; in 


the Arab lands kaysariyya, see Lapidus, Muslim ci- 
ties, 59-60). In the flourishing period of Constantino- 
ple’s history, this area, between the Forum Constan- 
tini and the Forum Tauri, had been a thriving com- 
mercial district with a basilike and the artopoleia of 
the bakers' guild; it was the central site of the city, 
the meeting place of the roads leading in from the 
city gates and the roads leading up from the commer- 
cial quays of the harbour (between Neorion/Baghée- 
kap! and Porta Droungariou/Zindan-kap!). The main 
road leading from here down to the Basilike quay in 
Byzantine times (probably the Vasiliko Kapftst fre- 
quently mentioned in Mehemmed II’s wakfiyya, later 
Zindan kap!), the Markos Embolos Maurianon, was in 
the Ottoman period, with the name Uzun Čarshi, to 
be the busiest commercial district of the city. 

The most detailed information on the Bedestan, 
the Kapali Carshl, and the tradespeople working there 
is to be found in the registers of the wakfs of Aya 
Sofya. In the Bedestan there were originally 126 
sandik (in 893/1488: 140; a sanduk is a shop with a 
store-room behind it and having a safe for valuables, 
cf. C. White, Three years in Constantinople, i, 174: 
“strong fire-proof boxes sunken in a wall of masonry 
under the floor") and 14 “‘késhe”’ shops (the rent for 
the first was 20 akée per month, for the second, 
3, 5 or 15 akée). In 898/1493 ten of the merchants 
in the Bedestan were Armenians, five Jews, three 
Greeks, and the rest Muslims. (For the Bedestan 
in the roth/16th century, see Ramberti, apud Lybyer, 
241; Dernschwam, 93, 113; Schweigger, 129-30; 
in the rrth/i7th century, Evliya Celebi, i, 613-18; 
Mantran, 465-6; an excellent description for 1844 in 
White, i, 3-34). 

Some time later, but before 878/1473 (Evliyà, i, 
617; the wakfiyya ed. O. Ergin, in Fatih İmareti, 
Istanbul 1945, 6), Mehemmed II built, at the south- 
east corner of the Büyük Carshl a ''new"' bedestán 
(där al-bazzáziyya al-djadida) for silks, later called 
the Sandal Bedestáni (now the auction hall), which 
was to remain the largest bedestan of the Empire; 
it contained 124 sanduk and there were 72 shops out- 
side it, occupied by various craftsmen. 

As in Ottoman cities created before the conquest 
of Constantinople (see La ville balkanique, in Studia 
Balcanica, iii, Sofia 1970; D. Kuban, Anadolu Türk 
şehri, in Vakıflar Dergisi, vii (1968), 53-74), on 
each side of the four main roads (shàhráh) leading 
away from the four gates of the Bedestan and of the 
Streets parallel to them, rows of shops were built 
in a checker-board pattern for merchants and crafts- 
men. In the 641 shops (dükkán) there were, according 
to the twakf-register of 894/1489, 33 shoemakers, 33 
slipper-makers, 44 cap-makers, 50 workers in felt 
and tailors, 76 jewellers and other craftsmen (for 
the description of a dükkán, see Dernschwam, 93-4; 
White, i, 174). Shops of Muslims, Armenians, Jews 
and Greeks were not in separate streets but mixed up 
together; the majority however, not only of the crafts- 
men but of the jewellers and bankers (sarráf), were 
Muslim Turks. 

This Carshf was repeatedly extended, so that 
finally it contained about a thousand shops; it was 
roofed over, to become the ''Kapall" Carsh!, with 
12 large and 20 small gates, and since the Bedestán 
regulations were enforced here too, it became in 
effect an extension of the Bedestàn (S. Eyice, in 
1A, art. Istanbul, pp. 1214/114-5; S. Tekiner, The 
Great Bazar of Istanbul, Türkiye Turing ve Otomobil 
Kurumu Belleteni, no. 92). 

The second great ¢arsht in this region was the 
block of shops known as Mahmüd Pasha Dükkànlar!, 
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constructed near the ‘imaret of Mahmiid Pasha and 
containing, with the shops around and behind it, 265 
shops. It was annexed by Mehemmed II to the wakfs 
of Aya Sofya but returned by Bayezid II to the wakfs 
of Mahmid Pasha’s foundation (Aya Sofya register 
for 894/1489). 

Khans. The khan, which served as a lodging for 
the merchant engaged in trade between different re- 
gions and provided him with safe storage for his goods 
in the upper rooms or in the store rooms ou the ground 
floor, and where also bulk sales of merchandise were 
made, was an essential element in Ottoman commer- 
cial centres (for khàáns, see Mayer, op. cit., 112-17; 
M. Erksan, Żstanbul hanları, İst. Un. Edebiyat Fak., 
thesis, 1956). Mehemmed II promoted the construc- 
tion of four kháns, two in the commercial quarter of 
Takhtakalfe, two near the Bedestán. The oldest is 
probably the so-called Bodrum Kerbànsaraáyl near the 
Bedestàn. With two storeys and 31 rooms, it had in 
its front wall 15 shops and 9 ‘‘hiidjre’’ (i.e., a largish 
room used as a workshop or lodging) (for its situation, 
see S. Ünver, Suyolu haritası, pl. 3). The annual 
income from the khán was 15,500 akče and from the 
shops and “rooms” 3108 akče. The dealers engaged 
in the sale of cotton- and linen-cloths imported into 
Istanbul used this khán (A. Refik, İstanbul kayah, 
1000-1100, Istanbul 1940, doc. 77). 

The khan called Sileyman Pasha Odalari 
(after the beglerbegi of Rimeli, Khadim Siileyman) be- 
came in 894/1489 the Kerbansaray-i tisera”, cominonly 
known as Esir Pazarl. It contained 52 rooms on two 
floors, with an 8-room annex, a bath, and a large 
stable; it brought in an annual income of 19,500 akce 
(about 400 gold ducats) (on the Suyolu haritası it is 
marked on Divàn-yolu, by the «Atik «Ali Pasha mos- 
que; a good description in White, ii, 280). 

The Beg Kerbánsaràylteast of the Büyük Carshl 
(called in the wakfiyya a khán, later Cukhadil Khànl) 
was constructed before 878/1473 (see the wakfi y ya, ed. 
O. Ergin, p. 6). It is a typical Ottoman khan with 98 
rooms on two storeys around a rectangular courtyard. 
There are 42 shops (in the wakfiyya: 44) against its 
wall, formerly occupied by druggists. The income was 
40,000 akée from the khan and 19,548 from the shops. 

Before the creation of Mehemmed II's foundation, 
the leather-workers were congregated in this district, 
at the Eski At pazarl, whilst near the Eski Sarày 
were the arrow- and bow-makers and the mint for 
silver akčes. 

(B). The second region where Mehemmed I's 
earliest constructions were built was Takhtakal*e, 
the harbour area on the Golden Horn. Before the 
Ottoman conquest, this area, between Porta Perama/ 
Balik Pázárl Kaplsl and Porta Droungariou/Odun Ka- 
pisi, was controlled by Latin colonists, in the last 
years the Venetians (Janin, Const. byzantin, 235-44); 
harbour activity extended even to the Neorion/Baghée 
Kaplsl. In the negotiations following the Ottoman 
conquest, Venice endeavoured to recover the old pa- 
lace of the bailo, the lobia where Venetian goods were 
stored, and the two Latin churches. By the capitula- 
tions of 858/1454 the new bailo Bartholomeo Marcello 
was apparently permitted to occupy the church and 
residence of the Anconans (Thiriet, iii, pp. 195, 201); 
the Aya Sofya register of 898 speaks of the ''Iormer" 
church of the Venetians (al-kanisa al-mansába ila 'l- 
Vanadikiy yin kadiman) and the bailo's palace, whilst 
the Arabic wakfiyya (p. 60) mentions a ‘‘Venedik 
Londjas! Maballesi" and the “Arslanlu Ev/Arslanlu 
Makhzen Mahallesi” (see the text, ed. T. Öz, p. 70; 
İstanbul Vakıfları Tahrir Defieri, ed, Ayverdi- 
Barkan, no. 570). 


The quay at the Perama/Ballk Pàzàrl gate con- 
tinued to be the principal embarcation point for cross- 
ing to Ghalata, but later further landing-stages for 
transit were used (Yemish, Liman, Balat, etc.). All 
early views and plans of Istanbul show masses of 
shipping in this area (see M. Lorichs, Tafel VII-IX; 
Le Bruyn, p. 39; F. Babinger, Drei Stadtansich- 
ten. . .). The slopes between this harbour area and the 
Bedestàn were rapidly covered with commercial 
installations: Mehemmed II built here, as wakf- 
property for Aya Sofya, two khāns, a gümrük kapani, 
a yemish kapani, a salt-depot, a muüm-kháne, three 
boza-khánes, 7 warehouses and 422 shops. The Khán-i 
Sultànt was a square, roofed building, with 361 shops 
around it, the whole constituting an important Zarshi. 
The synagogue (M. Lorichs, Tafel VIII) and the khán 
of Murád Pasha were nearby. East of it was the 
Yemish Kapanl (later Bal Ķapanl) khan, with 11 
store-rooms below and 16 rooms above (S. Eyice, in 
1A, art. İstanbul, 1214/115; T. Bertelé, II palazzo 
degli Ambassatori di Venezia a Const., Bologna 1932; 
R. E. Koçu, in İstanbul Ansiklopedisi, iv, 2053-6; 
its lower floor is probably Byzantine). 

The principal kapans of Istanbul were located here 
—for wax, salt, and soap—and the customs’ house 
(M. Lorichs, Tafel VII; cf. also Grelot, p. 283). 
Firewood and timber were brought to the Aghat- 
Pázàrl at Baghée-kaplsl (wakfiyya publ. by Valaflar 
Um. Müd., p. 249; this landing-place was still so 
used in the r9th century: M. Ziya, Istanbul, 319). The 
city prison was at Vasiliko Kapist/Zindàn Kaplsl 
(wakfiyya, ed. O. Ergin, p. 83); it was later known 
as Baba Dja'fer Zindànl. 

The Aya Sofya register of 898/1493 records, in 
Istanbul and Ghalata, 2350 shops, 4 kháns, 2 baths, 
21 boza-kháne, 22 bash-khane and 987 mukata‘alt 
houses, with an annual revenue of 718,421 akée 
(some r4,000 ducats; in 894/1489 the revenue had 
been nearly a million akée: Barkan, in İkt. Fak. 
Mecm., xxiii, 344). 

Elsewhere in the city, local Zarshis were built: 
that of Aya Sofya (39 shops); the '""Yeüi Dükkànlar" 
at Kemer (17 shops: wakfiyyas, ed. Ergin, 43; Vaki- 
flar Um. Müd., 84; T. Óz, 25); that of Dikilü Tash/ 
Cenberli Tash on Divàn-yolu (77 shops, with the mint 
for copper coins nearby) and of Khwàdia Piri Mesdiidi 
(26 shops; these two are perhaps rather extensions 
of the Bedestàn area); at Tavuk-pazarl, 24 shops of 
dyers (wakf of Mahmüd Pasha). The first Janissary 
barracks (“Eski Odalar”) were on the present Sehza- 
debasi Caddesi (S. Ünver, Suyolu haritası, no. 3; 
Uzuncarsili, Kapukulu Ocakları, i, 238-42), with a 
čarshi of ten shops nearby (Tahsin Öz, 24); west of 
this were a ¢arshi of 35 shops in Ustad Ayas Mahallesi, 
the Kadi‘asker Dolab! Carshis{ of 19 shops, and, by 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, the Karaman Pazarl. 

Another important commercial district occupied 
the area outside the wall between the modern Unka- 
pani and Cibali (the Byzantine Plateia). Mehemmed II 
built here the Un- Kapani (M. Lorichs, Tafel IX) and 
a ¢arshi of 31 shops. Further up the Golden Horn 
were the city's first slaughterhouse and tannery, 
with the Debbaghlar Mahallesi (O. Ergin, pp. 12, 34). 
Further still, towards the Kynegion (Kinikoz) Gate, 
were fishermen’s houses and imperial gardens (O. 
Ergin, 12; M. Lorichs, Tafel XII-XVII; Le Bruyn, 
P. 39). 

The year 863/1459 was important in the city’s 
development, for according to Critoboulos (tr. Riggs, 
140), Mehemmed II called his notables together and 
commanded them each to choose an area which should 
be called after him, anywhere in the city (cf. Vaki- 
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flar Um. Müd., p. 34), and build there a mosque, a 
khán, a bath and a market; he himself, selecting the 
site for the New Palace on Sarayburnu, also picked 
the finest area in the middle of the city for building 
a mosque “which should surpass Aya Sofya”. Work 
on the mosque began only in the winter of 867/1462-3, 
the area (around the Church of the Holy Apostles) al- 
ready having a large Muslim population. This con- 
struction encouraged the expansion of the city north- 
westwards towards the walls and north-east to the 
Golden Horn. 

(C). The mosque and ‘imaret of Fatih and its dis- 
trict (875/1470). 

The mosque itself, begun in Djumada II 867/Feb- 
Tuary 1463, was completed in Radjab 875/January 
1471 (inscription over the main door: Ayverdi, Fatih 
devri mimarisi, 143). The ancillary buildings were 
of two types: (1) Khayrát around the mosque (medrese, 
hospital, ‘imd@ret (hospice), school, library, etc.), 
and (2) buildings of public utility to provide the in- 
come for the upkeep of the foundation, Such com- 
plexes had formed the nuclei of all Ottoman cities sin- 
ce Orkhàn's foundations at Bursa (see O. Nuri, /maret 
sistemi, Istanbul 1939; Ö. L. Barkan, Quelques obser- 
vations sur l'organisation économique et sociale des villes 
ottomanes, in Recueil Soc. Jean Bodin, vii (1955), 289- 
311; Emel Esin sees their origin in Central Asia: IV. 
Int. Congress of Turkish Art, Aix-en-Provence 1970). 

An area of about roo,000 m? is occupied by the 
following kkhayrát: the mosque, with an extensive 
outer courtyard entered by eight gates; on two sides of 
it, 8 large and 8 small medreses (the Themaniyye and 
the Tetimme); to the east, in a separate court, a 
tàbkháne, a hospice and a khán (later Deve Khànl); 
and in a further court, a hospital. Between the two 
front entrances to the mosque-court were two smaller 
buildings, a children's school (dar al-ta‘lim) and a 
book-store (A. S. Ülgen and B. Kunter, Fátih camii 
ve Bizans sarnict, Istanbul 1939; Ayverdi, op. cit., 
125-71). There were also residences for the ‘ulema? 
employed in the medreses. The buildings of the second 
category were, principally, a great ¢arsht (Sultan 
Pazarl), the Sarradjkhane, and a bath (Cukur Ha- 
mam or Irgatlar Hamanil) north of the mosque. The 
Sultan Pazarl, between the mosque and Sarradj 
Khàne, on the site of the Djan-alldjl Church compri- 
sed 280 shops (so the register of 898/1493; in the 
wakfiyye published by T. Óz: 286), and the Khldr-beg 
Celebi Odalarf 32 workrooms and 4 storerooms. (On 
Vavassore’s plan, the Sultan Pazari is shown sur- 
rounded by walis; in the registers it is called “buk‘a’’.) 
Sarradjkhane (also a ‘‘buk‘a’”’) comprised rro shops 
within a wall (S. Ünver, Suyolu haritast, Pl. 1); 
against its west and south wall were 35 shops and 19 
“rooms”, referred to as Beglik dükkänlar ve odalar. 
The register of 898/1493 lists 142 saddlers, all Muslims 
(some of them Janissaries), working here. The 
saddlers formerly working near the Bedestan were 
all brought here, henceforward the sole centre for 
that trade (berát of 879/1475 publ. by C. Ulucay in 
Tarih Dergisi, iiij5-6 (1951-2), 151-2; renewal of 
1119/1707 in A. Refik, İstanbul hayatı, 1100-1200, 
pP. 41) To the north were the horse-market and 
stables; round about were concentrated ancillary 
crafts—stirrup-makers, furriers, etc. In time of war 
this district was thronged with troops equipping their 
horses. (Schweigger, p. 129, comments that the Turks 
surpassed all nations in leatherwork.) Only in the r9th 
century, with the growing importation of European 
products, did this commercial centre decline (White, 
iii, 255 ff.). 

South of Sarradjkh4ne, towards Aksaray, Mehem- 
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med II built new barracks for the Janissaries, the 
Yefii Odalar in the Et Meydanl (replacing the Eski 
Odalar built probably in 864/1460); these, though 
often rebuilt after fires, remained the Janissary 
barracks until the destruction of the corps in 1826 
(see also 1. H. Uzungarsili, Kapukulu Ocaklarij, 241-3). 

The following summary, for the Fatih complex, 
illustrates the financial position of such a foundation 
(after Barkan, in /kt. Fak. Mecm., xxiii, 306-41). 
The income in 894/1489 and 895/1490 was about rt!/, 
million akce (30,000 ducats, far exceeding the income 
of the Aya Sofya wakfs), arising from 12 baths in 
Istanbul and Ghalata, the djizya of these two cities, 
the tax-income from over fifty villages in Thrace and 
various rents. The expenses for the khayrat were: 


stipends 869,280 akde 
food for the hospice 461,417 
expenses of the hospital 72,000 
repairs, etc. 18,522 
1,421,219 


The personnel of the mosque numbered 102 in all, 
of the medreses 168, of the hospice 45, of the hos- 
pital 30. There were further agents and clerks to 
collect the revenues (21), and builders and workmen 
(17). Besides these 383 persons, regular payments 
were made to indigent ‘ulema? and their children and 
to disabled soldiers; these charities amounted to 
202, 291 ake per year. 3300 loaves were distributed 
at the hospice each day and at least 1117 persons 
received two meals. Besides being a religious and 
educational centre, therefore, this complex—drawing 
some half of its revenue from outside Istanbul—was 
a nucleus for the economic and social prosperity 
of this area of the city. 


IV. Tuc FoRMATION OF NÀHIYES AND 
MAHALLES IN THE 9TH/ISTH CENTURY 


In accordance with Mehemmed II’s orders issued 
in 863/1459, the paskas constructed complexes of 
their own in the various quarters of the city, each of 
which served to encourage settlement and prosperity, 
so that within seventy years of the conquest 13 
nahiyes had come into existence and the Ottoman 
city had taken its shape. The whole city constituted 
one kada?; each nahiye comprised a number of ma- 
halles (represented by the imam of its local mosque). 
The establishment of a djami‘ or a mesdjid, with its 
appurtenances, in a sparsely populated area served 
to encourage settlement and the creation of a makale 
(the process termed shenlendirme). The mesdjids, like 
the djámi's, were supported by wakfs. The following 
table (after Ayverdi-Barkan, Istanbul vakiflari tahrir 
defteri, Istanbul 1970) shows the number of wakfs 
recorded for each náhiye: 














number of wakfsin wakfs in 

nahiye mahalles 953/1546 1005/1596 
1. Aya Sofya 17 I9I 345 
2. Mabmüd Pasha 9 96 II5 
3. *Ali Pasha 5 44 76 
4. [brahim Pasha 10 106 129 
5. Sultan Bayezid 23 198 319 
6. Ebu 'l-Vefà I2 165 306 
7. Suitàn Mehemmed 4r 372 681 
8. Sultan Selim 7 33 go 
g. Murad Pasha 23 II9 330 
10. Dàvüd Pasha I3 84 264 
11. Mustafa Pasha 30 65 227 
12. Topkapt 7 13 39 
13. “Ali Pasha 22 108 259 
Totals: 219 1594 3180 
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(These registers do not record makalles of non-Mus- 
lims: the tota! was probably between 250 and 300, 
see below). 

The first of these nàhi yes to be established were pre- 
sumably nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, and 12. Of the smakalles 
within the walls in the roth/16th century, some 30 % 
were established under Mehemmed II, some 50 % 
under Bayezid II, and some 15 % between 1512 and 
1546. This does not imply, however, that the popula- 
tion increase slackened in the roth/16th century, for 
mahalles founded earlier became more densely popu- 
lated, as is apparent from 15th and 16th century 
plans: Vavassore’s plan, derived ultimately from a 
plan of the period of Mehemmed II (see Babinger), 
Drei Stadtansichten ..., 5), shows the densest occupa- 
tion east of a line drawn from the eastern side of 
the Langa Bostanlarl to Unkapam: (and along the 
southern shore of the Golden Horn); and by Ayverdi’s 
map (Istanbul mahalleleri, Ankara 1958), the area east 
of the line contains 92 mahalles, and that to the west 
—twice as extensive—g8. But in plans of the roth/ 
16th and r1th/17th centuries (that of Veli-djàn in the 
Hiünernáme; of Piri Re?is, Oberhummer, Tafel X XII), 
the area within the walls is all inhabited, with the 
exception of a strip within the land-walls by Yedi- 
Kule, Bayram Pasha Deresi, the Yeñi Baghče area 
and the Langa Bostànlarl. An increase in population 
density is to be deduced also from the increase in 
the nuinber of wakfs, as under: 

between: wakfs established: 


857 and 927/1521 1163 
927 and 953/1546-7 1268 
953 and 986/1578-9 1193 


986 and 1005/1596-7 407 

In 1005/1596-7 3180 wakfs were in existence (some 
having been extinguished). The first seventy years 
after the conquest saw the establishment of r163 
wakfs, the next 78 years (927-1005) 2858 (Ayverdi- 
Barkan, op. cit., table 1); but most of these later wak/s 
are concerned not with the establishment of new 
mesdjids and mahalles, but with supplements to exist- 
ing mesdjids, the provision of prayers for founders, 
etc. 

Mahmüd Pasha Nàhiyesi (II on the plan). 
Mahmüd Pasha [4.v.] chose for his complex a very 
suitable site, on the road linking the Bedestàn to 
Takhtakalfe and the quays of Baghte Kaplsl. The 
khayrat are the mosque (inscription dated 867/1462), 
the medrese (only the derskháne survives), a hospice 
(beside his khan), a school (no longer extant) and his 
own türbe (inscription dated 878/1473). Most of the 
buildings supporting these are on the busy road to 
the harbour: a &arshi of 265 shops (see above); a 
khan (later the Ktirkéii Khanl, still standing); a 
hammam (with a men’s and a woman’s side; in- 
scription dated 871/1466); 14 dyers' shops at Tavuk- 
pázàrl; in various districts 139 shops, 67 houses, 47 
"rooms" and 2 gardens. Outside Istanbul were: a 
bedestán at Ankara for the sale of mohair (now the 
Hittite Museum) with a kan beside it; a khan (Fidan 
Khan!) and shops at Bursa; hammams at Khasskoy 
and Giigerdjinlik; and r4 villages in Rümeli (the 
wakfs were all consolidated in a single wakfiyye 
dated 878/1473, see Ayverdi-Barkan, pp. 42-5). The 
total revenue was 606,513 akde (over 13,000 ducats). 
The area where the khayrát were built remained the 
most important commercial district until the roth 
century. Mahmid Pasha also built here two mesdjids, 
leading to the establishment of two makalles. 

Murad Pasha Niahiyesi (IX on the plan). This 
consisted of 23 makalles around the mosque of Khass 
Murad Pasha (the Palaeologue), d. 878/1473 [q.v.]. 


The complex comprised the mosque at Aksaray (in- 
scription dated 876/1471), a medrese and a hospice, 
supported by 45 shops, 2 bozakháne, a bashkhánme, 
and a bath at Aksaray, a khán and a bashkháne at 
Takhtakal‘e, and 9 shops at Yefiibaghée. This nahiye, 
which now covers the modern Aksaray, Lâleli, 
Cerrâh Paşa, Langa and Yeni Kapı, was at first 
sparsely populated, but under Bayezid II eleven 
further »ahalles were formed. 

Ebu 'I-Vefà Nahiyesi (VI on the plan). Even in 
early days thickly populated, it was situated between 
the Eski Sarāy and Unkapanı Caddesi, extending to 
the Golden Horn. A mosque and zaviye were built by 
Mehemmed II for Sheykh Abu ’l-Wafa (d. Ramadan 
896/July 1491). It was a residential area, with 
mesdjids built especially by the *ulema? of the day 
(Molla Khusrev, the first Kadi of Istanbul Khidr Beg, 
Molla Girani, etc.), but also by wealthy merchants. 
Under Bàyezid II many menibers of the *askeri class 
established rich wa&fs (among them Bayezid’s daugh- 
ter ‘Ayshe Sultan and her husband Sinan Pasha). 


The reign of Bàyezid II saw much economic ex- 
pansion, and the establishment of six further náhiyes 
(nos. 3, 4, 5, 10, II and 13 in the list above). The 
areas of habitation stretched out from Fatih and Ak- 
saray towards the landwalls, so that several Byzan- 
tine churches and monasteries in this region were 
now converted to mosques (see Plan). 

Sultan Bayezid Nahiyesi(V on the plan). The 
mosque, on the Forum Tauri south of the Eski Saray, 
was built between 906/1501 and 911/1505; there was 
also a medrese, a school, and a hospice, together with a 
hammam and a khan in the same area (Vavassore’s 
plan shows the area before this building work was 
undertaken). This complex was the centre of a nàhiye 
embracing 23 makalles and extending from the 
modern Bayezid Meydani to Kum-Kapi on the 
Marmara (the complex of Nishindjl Mehmed Pasha, 
nearer the sea had previously been a second nucleus 
in this area) and along Divàn-yolu from the Büyük 
Carshi to Sarradjkhane. In the reign of Mehemmed 
II, Bayezid Meydanı had been surrounded by the 
mesdjid/mahalle foundations of Cakir Agha (wakfiyye 
dated 864/1459), Divane *Ali Be£ (866/1461) and 
Balaban Agha (888/1483), while to the south of the 
modern road to Laleli were the mahalles of Emin Beg 
(868/1463), Segbàn-basht Ya*küb and Mi*màr Kemàl. 
Many new mahalles were established under Bayezid, 
mostly by members of the ‘asker class but some by 
craftsmen. The Eski Odalar (see above) were in this 
nahiye, as was the shipyard for galleys (Kadirga 
Tersanesi); the Byzantine port of Sophia was used 
as a naval base immediately after the conquest 
(for its use as a galley harbour in the days of the 
Palaeologues, see Janin, Const. Byzantine, 223-4), 
and between 1459-61 Mehemmed II made a shipyard 
here (Critoboulos, 140, 177). The (ahrir register of 
860/1455 shows that *azebs [q.v.] were living between 
Yefii-kap! and Kum-kapl, a district originally called 
‘Azebler Mahallesi. The shipyard, with its great gate, 
built around the enclosed harbour is clearly shown in 
the plans of Vavassore and of Veli-djan. Later; proba- 
bly in the 18th cent., the harbour silted up to become 
the modern Cündî Meydanı and Kadırga Bostanı. 

A very important building, of the Conqueror's time, 
in this sáhiye was the mint [see DAR AL-DARB, 
pp. 117], in the mahalle of Segbán-bashl Ya'küb, 
the principal mint for silver and gold coins (later 
known as the Sirmakesh/Simkesh Kh4nf); a small 
Carshi of 8 shops was built near it. 

*AIT Pasha Nàhiyesi (III on the plan). Khádim 
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(SAtik) ‘Ali Pasha [q.v.], twice Grand Vizier and 
killed in 9147/1511, founded on Divan Y6lu in part of 
the Forum Constantini a mosque (902/1496), a 
medrese, a school, a hospice and a khankah, with a 
khan and shops. The na@hiye (no. 3 above) contained 5 
mahalles (see S. Eyice, in Tarih Dergisi, xiv/19 (1964), 
99-114; R. E. Kogu, in Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, iii, 
1281). 

The same ‘Ali Pasha constructed a mosque (later 
Zindjirli-kuyvu Djami‘i) near the Edirne Kapisi and 
converted the Khora monastery church into a mosque 
(Kilise Camii/Kariye Camii) (see S. Eyice, op. cit.). 
This nahiye (no. 13 above, VIII on the plan) em- 
braced an extensive and sparsely populated area of 
22 mahalles. These khavrát were supported by a 
large khán and a ''kóshk"' near his hospice at Cenberli 
Tas (see S. Eyice, Elçi Ham, in Tarih Dergisi, no. 24 
(1970), 93-130; in the early roth/r6th century this 
khan brought in a revenue of 13,000 akde per year); a 
bath at Yeüi-baghée; 178 shops, 246 ''rooms", one 
bakehouse and one breadstore in the commercial 
districts of Istanbul; 44 villages, 4 baths, 7 mills and 
various shops in Anatolia and Riimeli; and a bedestan 
at Yanbolu. The annual revenue (mostly from outside 
Istanbul) was 471,998 akces (over 8000 ducats) in 
915/1509. Most of the mahalles (15) iu this nàhtye were 
established under Bayezid II in the Balat-Edirne 
Kapr-Bayram Pasa Deresi area. 

Ibrahim Pasha Nahiyesi (1V on the plan). 
Candarli Ibrahim Pasha (Radi‘asker in 890/1485, 
Grand Vizier for one year from 904/1498) built at 
Uzun Carshi a mosque (the roofed building shown in 
Lorichs, Tafel 1X), a medrese and a school, supported 
by a bath, a slaughterhouse of 14 shops at Eyytb, 
5 shops, 28 houses and 40 ''rooms" (together with 
3 villages and 3 mills in Rimeli and Anatolia, a 
bedestan at Serez, etc.). Although the foundation 
was relatively poor (annual revenue 135,880 ak¢e), 
the nàhiye included the busy commercial district 
between the Büyük Carshi and the harbour, and 
some of its mahalles had been established by wealthy 
merchants in the reign of Mehemmed II. 

David Pasha Nahivesi (X on the plan). 
“Kodja” Dāvūd Pasha (Grand Vizier from 887/1482 
to 902/1497) built a mosque, a hospice, a medrese, 
a school and a public fountain (inscription dated 
890/1485) near the Forum Arcadii, with an extensive 
éarsht of 108 shops and 11 “rooms” around the mos- 
que. He also brought into occupation the area now 
named after him on the Marmara coast (west of the 
former Port of Eleutherios}, building there a palace, 
a bath, a bozakhāne, 11 shops and a landing-stage 
(Ayverdi-Barkan, p. 345). Six baths, in Istanbul and 
elsewhere, a bedestan at Manastir, shops at Üsküb 
and Bursa, and the revenue of 12 villages brought 
in an annual income of 378,886 akée (ca. 7,500 ducats). 
Although some makalles had existed here before, it 
was particularly this foundation which promoted 
the growth of the area, 8 mchalles being set up under 
Bayezid I. 

Kodja Mustafa Pasha Nahiyesi (XI on the 
plan). It is evident that towards the end of Bayezid 
II's reign the Muslim population was increasing in 
the region towards Silivri Kapisi, and here, in 
895/1489 (inscription), the later Grand Vizier 
Mustafa Pasha converted the church of St. Andrew 
in Krisi into a mosque. According to the wakfiyya, 
the complex comprised also a hospice, a medrese, a 
khankah, a school, and houses for the imam, etc. 
(for his kkayrát at Eyyüb and elsewhere, see Ayverdi- 
Barkan, pp. 366-9), supported by a large hammám 
(annual income 65,000 akdéé) and 81 shops near the 


complex, by numerous shops and two khans in 
various parts of Istanbul, and by 27 villages in 
Rümeli (details in Ayverdi-Barkan, 365-7) The 
annual income was over half a million ak¢es. No fewer 
than 17 mahalles were formed under Bayezid II. 

The mahalles in the four náhiyes bounded by the 
landwalls—Mustafa Pasha, David Pasha, ‘Ali Pasha 
and Topkapl—were relatively large but their wakfs 
were few, an indication that the population was 
sparse; and many of the mesdjids had to be supported 
from the sultan's treasury. Most of the new makalles 
established under Süleymàn were in this region—four 
in Topkapi and three in ‘Ali Pasha. The foundation 
in 973/1565 of the complex by Mihrum4h Sultan at 
Edirne-Kapl (mosque, medrese, school and fountain, 
supported by a khdn and a Carsh!) promoted the settle- 
ment of the area (see below). The establishment of 
the mosques of Kara Ahmed Pasha at Topkapl (ca. 
961/1554) and Khadim Ibrahim Pasha al Silivri 
Kaptst (958/1551) suggest a concentration of settle- 
ment near the city gates. 

Nearly 90 % of the makalles were named after the 
founder of the local mosque. The Iocal people would 
make new endowments to ensure the repair of the 
mosque and the support of the mosque officials and 
teachers, but there are few cases where the local 
people clubbed together to build a mosque. Among 
the individuals who founded more than one mesdjid in 
the years after the conquest are the swbashi Cakir 
Agha, the Kadi‘asker Molla Khusrev, and some mer- 
chants (Elvan-zade Kh’adja Sinan, Üsküblü Hadidii 
Ibrahim, Khwadja Uveys, Khadja Khalil). According 
to the wakf register of 953/1546, 65 % of the founders 
of mosques belonged to the “‘ruling’’ ‘askeri class 
(palace officials, army officers, ‘ulema and “bureau- 
crats"). The distribution is as follows: 


‘ulema and sheykhs 46 
merchants and bankers 32 
tradesfolk 28 
aghas of the Palace 18 
begs 16 
pashas 14 
officers of the Kapi-Kulu 12 
“bureaucrats” 8 
architects 6 
others 39 

Total 219 


High-ranking members of the *askeri class were, 
in fact, far richer than merchants and craftsmen, 
and were more inclined to found wakfs, partly perhaps 
for reasons of social and political prestige, but also 
as a means of retaining within the family’s control 
capital derived originally as income from the Public 
Treasury (see İnalcık, Capital formation . . ., 133-40). 


V. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
IOTH/IÓTH CENTURY 

The toth/16th century sees a rapid increase in 
the population dwelling within the walls, so that old 
mahalles become more densely populated, some mes- 
djids are replaced by djámi's, new mesdjids are built, 
and new complexes are erected and new makalles 
are created in formerly deserted areas, especially 
towards the landwalls, along the Bayram Pasha De- 
resi (the Lycus) and even outside the walls; whilst 
around Ghalata the inhabited area extends up the 
Goiden Horn and down the slopes to Topkháne, and 
the new districts of Findfkll, Djihangir and Kasim 
Pasha come into being. The demand for new buildings 
which this increase in population produced led to a 
period of great activity by the Palace department of 
Khássa mi*márlari, already directed by the great 
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architect Sinàn [q.v.] (in 932/1525 the department had 
13 architects, all Muslim; in 1013/1604 there were 
23 Muslims and 16 Christians; for its organization 
see $. Turan, in Tarih Araştırmaları Dergisi, ij 
(Ankara 1963), 157-202), so that the finest monu- 
ments of Ottoman architecture and art belong to 
these years. The mosque of Rüstem Pasha [q.v.), 
twice Grand Vizier, was erected over warehouses and 
shops on the site of the mesdjid of Hadjdji Khalil 
(see A. S. Ülgen, Rüstem Paşa heyeti, in Mimarhk 
Dergist, ix (1942), 23-8). Piri Mehmed Pasha (Grand 
Vizier 923/1517-929/1523) established an extensive 
wakf with a mosque and medrese in the Zeyrek district, 
a mosque at Merdjàn, a mosque and a khankah at 
Molla Girani, and a complex of mosque, medrese and 
hospice at Silivri, supported by the annual income of 
6000 ducats from a khan near the Bedestan, another 
khán in Ghalata and shops at Takhtakal‘e and Ballk- 
Pázàri, while his garden north of the Golden Horn 
was the origin of the later quarter of Pirí Pasa 
(Evliyà, i, 411) 

In 946/1539 the sultan, Siileyman, built in the 
name of his wife Khurrem a complex of tnosque, me- 
drese, hospital, hospice and school at ‘Avret-Pazari 
(the ‘‘women’s market”) in Aksaray, which was be- 
coming an important market area (for this market, 
round the Column of Arcadius, and its prosperity at 
this period, see C. de Villanon, 306, and cf. Sander- 
son, 77); a khan, a hammdm, a wood-store, a slaugh- 
terhouse, and various shops and warehcuses in dif- 
ferent areas of Istanbul brought in an annual income 
of half a million akde (8,400 ducats). In memory of 
his son Mebmed, the sultan built on Divàn-yolu, be- 
tween Vefa and Sarràdjkhàne, a truly iinperial 
(Evliyà, i, 162) complex (951/1544-955/1548; inosque, 
medrese, hospice, school, térbe; also a kerbansaray); 
whilst for his son Djihangir he built at FIndlkli the 
mosque and school which gave its name to the 
Diihángir district (Evliyà, i, 442). 

Finally, exploiting an area cleared by a fire in 
the centre of the city, Süleymàn entrusted to Sinan 
the construction, on a hill overlooking the harbour, 
of the most elaborate building-complex of the capital. 
This, the Siileymaniyye (mosque begun Djumada II 
957/July 1550 and completed Dhu'l-Hidjdja 964/ 
October 1557; for the inscription see C. Culpan, in 
Kanunt Armagant, Ankara 1970, 293), is composed of 
no fewer than 18 elements (S. Eyice, Istanbul, pp. 49- 
52, bibliography). Within the court are the mosque, 
the tombs of Süleymàn and of Khurrem Sultan and 
the house of the türbedár ; outside, on two sides of the 
mosque are four medreses and the day al-hadith, 
the highest institutes of learning of the Empire; the 
other large buildings are a hospital, a dar al-diyafa 
and a tabkhane; smaller buildings are a college for 
miilazims (students preparing to enter a medrese), 
a library, a pharmacy, and a children’s school. The 
complex is completed by several houses near the 
mosque for teachers and mosque-servants, a khán, 
and shops in front of the medreses, which constitute 
a čarshł. According to Evliyà Celebi (i, 157) the 
Palace of the Agha of the Janissaries (later the office 
of the Sheykh al-Islàm) belonged also to this complex. 
(For the Süleymaniyye and the Agha's palace, see 
M. Lorichs, Tafel X). 

The registers of expenses for these constructions 
are valuable evidence for the procedures followed in 
such a major enterprise (see Ó. L. Barkan, L'orga- 
nisation du travail dans la chantier d'une grande mos- 
quée a Istanbul au. XVI* sidcle, in Annales. Écono- 
sies, sociétés, civilisations, xvii (1962), 1093-1106; 
for similar registers relating to the Mosque of Ahmed 


I, see T. Öz, in Vakıflar Dergisi, i (1938), 26; cf. also 
Tarikh-i Didmi‘-+ Sherif-1 Ndr-i ‘Othmani, “lave to 
TOEM, no. 49). Materials and craftsmen were 
gathered from Istanbul and from other parts of 
the Empire, the workmen being kept under strict 
discipline. Of the craftsmen receiving pay over the 
whole period of 5 years and 7 months, 29 % were 
from Istanbul, 14 % from Rimeli and the Islands, 
13 % from Anatolia (with no indication for 44 %). 
51 % of the 3,523 craftsmen were Christians, 49 % 
Muslims. The builders of walls, the ironworkers and 
the sewermen were mainly Christian, the stone- 
carvers, carpenters, paititers, glassworkers and lead- 
workers were mainly Muslim. Of the total workforce 
55 % were free men receiving a wage, 40 % were 
‘adiemi oghlans and 5 % were galley-slaves. 

All the wakfs of Süleymàn (besides the foundations 
already mentioned, the medrese of Sultan Selim and 
the záviye in the mahalle of Fil-dami) were consoli- 
dated in one wakfiyya (ed. K. E. Kürkçüoğlu, Ankara 
1962). According to a tahriy made in the reign of 
Murad IJl (Ayverdi-Barkan, op. cit., xvii, n. 31), 
the annual income was then 5,277,759 ak¢ée (88,000 
ducats); it may be noted that 81 % of this income 
arose from the taxes of 230 villages in Rümeli. The 
whole complex had a staff of 748, whose stipends 
amounted to nearly one million ak&e a year. 

Foundations made during this century near the 
landwall gates and in the Lycus valley testify to an 
increase of population in these areas. In the region 
of Edirne-Kaplsi, besides the Mihrumah foundation 
(see above), there were the mosque-complex of Mesih 
Pasha between this gate and Fatih (inscription: 994/ 
1586; see T. Bozkurt, Mesih Paşa Külliyesi, İst. Ün. 
Ed. Fak. thesis, 1964); the mosque of the dragoman 
Yünus Beg at Balat (948/1541); the mosque of Fer- 
rukh Ketkhudà (970/1562); and the mosque of 
Kàdi Sa*di. 

At Topkapi the Kara Ahmed Pasha complex, the 
work of Sinan (962/1554: mosque, medrese, dar-al- 
kurra?, school, fountain; see S. Yaltkaya and Ali 
Saim Ülgen, in Vak:flar Dergisi, ii (1942), 83-97 and 
169-71), was an important factor in promoting the 
district’s prosperity. The Arpa Emini (Defterdar) 
Mustafa mosque should also be mentioned. 

The district of Yefiibaghée was evidently favoured 
by the ruling class, to judge from the foundation of 
the mosque and medrese of Sultan Selim; the mosque 
of the Kadi‘asker ‘Abdurrahman Celebi; the mosque 
of Khurrem Cavush; the mosque and medrese of the 
Kapudan Pasha Sinan Pasha; the mosque of Mi*màr 
(Kodia) Sinàn; the Yeüiéeri Katibi mosque; the 
mosque of the Grand Vizier (944/1537-947/1540) Lutfi 
Pasha, together with the palace, fountain, bath and 
tomb of his wife Shàh-i-Khübàn. The Palace of 
Mahmüd Agha was also here. 

The Silivri Kaplsi district received the stimulus 
of the foundation of Khadim Ibrahim Pasha, which 
comprised a mosque (958/1551), a medrese, a school, 
3 hammáms, 4 large residences and 7 houses (see 
A. Erdoğan, in Vakıflar Dergisi, i (1938), 29-33). 
The mosque and kammām of Hadjdji Evhad (by 
Sinān) were also founded near the walls, by Yediķule. 

Along the Marmara walls and the Golden Horn 
walls too, new foundations appeared: at Akhur Kapi, 
the mosque of Mahmūd Agha; at Kum Kapl, the mos- 
que of Ibrahim Pasha’s wife; at Langa, the mosques 
of Bàzirgànzáde and Sheykh Ferhád; at Kadirga, the 
mosque, medrese and zaviye of Sokollu Mehmed Pasha/ 
Esmà Khátün (see S. Eyice, in /A, art. Istanbul, 
P. 1214/68); at Un- Kapani, the mosques of Stileyman 
Subasht and of the Tüfenkkhàne are listed among the 
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works of Sindn (see R. M. Meriç, Mimar Sinan, 
Ankara 1965). 

Indeed the period from 947/1540 to 996/1588 may 
justly be called the “period of Sinān”, for he and his 
subordinates constructed in Istanbul, for the sultans 
and notables, 43 djami‘s, 52 mesdjids, 49 medreses, 
7 dar al-kurrà?, 40 hammams, 28 palaces and kishks, 
3 hospices, 3 hospitals, and 6 kkdns. Other important 
constructions attributed to Sinan in the outlying 
districts are: at Eyyüb, the mosque of Zàl-oghli 
Mahmüd Pasha (fountain dated 958/1551), the 
mosque of Defterdàr Mahmüd Celobi (948/1541) and 
the mosque of Sháh-Sultàn; at Topkhàne, the mosque 
of Kilié «Ait Pasha (988/1580), and the mosque of 
Muhyieddin Celebi; at Findlikli, the mosque of 
Djihàngir, and the mosque, school and hammam of 
the Kadi‘asker Mehmed Vusili (Molla Celebi) (973/ 
1565); at Beshiktash, the mosque of Sinan Pasha 
(963/1555); at Siitliidje, the Cavush-bash! mosque; 
at Usküdàr, the mosque of Mihrumáh Sultan (954/ 
1548), the mosque of Shemsi Ahmed Pasha (988/ 
1580) and the Eski Váàlide (Nürbànü) Sultan 
mosque (991/1583); at Kàsim Pasha, the Kasim 
Pasha complex of mosque and medrese (the value of 
the wakf being 2,630,000 akčes in cash and 117,000 
akčes in real estate}; and towards Okmeydani the 
Piyale Pasha complex of mosque, medrese, school, 
tekke, fountain and hammam (wakfiyya dated 981/ 
1573). 

The quarter of slaughterhouses and tanneries out- 
side Yedikule grew considerably: originally consisting 
of 27 shops of tanners, 32 of butchers, and 5 of 
catgut-makers (wak/tyyas of Mehernmed 11 and the 
Aya Sofya register of 898/1493), it was in the middle 
of the following century, according to Evliya Celebi 
(i, 391), a “flourishing township” with one djami‘, 
seven mesdjids, 300 tanners’ shops, 50 glue shops and 
70 catgut-makers. These tanners claimed the right to 
buy the hides of all animals slaughtered in Istanbul 
(see SO, Nari, Medjelle-t umtür-i Belediye, i, Istanbul 
1922, 830-2; for a list of the Istanbul slaughter- 
houses in 1016/1607: A. Refik, İstanbul hayatı, 1000- 
1100, Istanbul 1931, pp. 30-1). 

In the second half of the roth/16th century and 
the first half of the rrth/17th, the inhabited areas 
extended outside the landwalls towards Eyyiib 
(mahalles of Otakéilar, Nisbándji Pasha and Cóm- 
lektiler, described by Evliyà Celebi, i, 391-6). In the 
same period settlements grew up around mosques and 
convents built outside the principal gates: at Top- 
kapl, the mosque of Takyedji Ibrahim Agha (d. 1004/ 
1595-6: M. Ziya, Istanbul, p. 128; foundation in- 
scription dated 1000/1591) gave rise to the Takyedji 
mahallesi; whilst at Yefi-Kapi the mosque and 
zāviye of Merkez Efendi (d. 959/1551; see T. Yazıcı, in 
İst. Enst. Dergisi, ii (1956), 104-13) and the great 
Mevlevikhàne founded by the Yeüiceriler Kātibi 
Malkoč Mehmed Efendi in 1006/1597 (later much 
enlarged, see M. Ziyà, Yefi-Kapl Mevwlevikhànesi, 
Istanbul 1329; idein, Istanbul, 115-8) both fostered a 
growth in population (see Evliya Celebi, i, 392). 

The last great mosque-complexes to be constituted 
in the classical tradition of Ottoman architecture are 
those of Ahmed I on the Hippodrome and the Valide 
Djami‘i (Yeni Djàmi*) at Emin-óüi. 

The former, built between 1018/1609 and 1026f 
1617 at a cost of one million and a half gold pieces, 
comprised a mosque, a medrese, a hospital, a food- 
kitchen, a dar al-diyafa, lodgings (misafirkhane), a 
School, a public fountain, and an árásta-type carshi 
(see Evliyà Celebi, i, 216-19; Tahsin Öz, in Vakıflar 
Dergisi, i, 25-8; S. Eyice, in ÍA, art. ‘Istanbul’, p. 
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1214/59). The djizya of the inhabitants of Ghalata 
was made over as wakf for this mosque. 

The Yeñi Djāmit was begun in 1006/1597 by 
Safiyye Sultàn [q.v.], but the work was suspended for 
many years and completed only in the years 1071/ 
1660-1074/1663 by Turkhàn Sultan [¢.v.], to com- 
prise the rnosque, a dar al-kurra?, a school, fountains, 
the tonib of Turkhan, and a inarket (misr carshtst) 
and shops (see S. Ülgen in Vakıflar Dergisi, ii, 387, 
and S. Eyice, p. 1214/60; detailed engraving of the 
area in Grelot, p. 283). 

The 12th/18th century saw the construction of the 
Nür-i *Othmàniyye complex beside the Büyük Carshi 
(1161/1748-1169/1756); mosque, medrese, library, 
publie water-point (sebil-khane); (see  Ta?rikh-i 
Djámi*-i Sherif-i Nür-i Othmániyye, supplement to 
TOEM, Istanbul 1337; Dofan Kuban, Türk Barok 
Mimarisi, Istanbul 1954) and of the Laleli complex 
(1174/1760-1177/1764; mosque, medrese, fountain): 
these are in a hybrid style influenced by European 
baroque, and no longer belong to the classical Otto- 
man tradition. 

Tt is not without significance that in this period 
of decline hospices and hospitals, requiring a sub- 
stantial annual expenditure, tend to be replaced as 
elements of a complex by libraries and fountains. 
This tendency is evident in the foundations of the 
Grand Viziers. Three viziers of the Köprülü family 
built complexes along Divan-Yoli (Mehmed Pasha: 
tomb, medrese, library; Kara Mustafa Pasha, 1101/ 
1690: mosque, medrese, school, fountain; ‘Amdja- 
zade Hiiseyn Pasha, 1112/1700: mosque, medrese, 
library, fountains). Here too were the foundations of 
Corlulu ‘Ali Pasha (1120/1708: mosque, medrese), 
of Dainad Ybrahim Pasha (1132/1720: dar al-hadith, 
fountain), and of Seyyid Hasan Pasha (1158/1745: 
medrese, school, fountain, shops, bakchouse; see ‘O. 
Nari, Medjelle . . ., i, 1054-5). Another characteristic 
of this period is the foundation of new complexes, 
on the model of the old, in sparsely populated areas 
of the city (e.g., that of Hekim-oghlu ‘Ali Pasha in 
the nahiye of Kodja Mustafa Pasha, of 1146/1733- 
1147/1735) or in newly settled districts at Üsküdàr 
aud along the Bosphorus. 

The most important of such foundations are those 
of Kósem Vilide Sultán [g.v.] (mosque, »edrese, 
hospice, bath, kAdn; for the wakfiyya sce W. Caskel, 
in Documenta islamica inedita, Berlin 1952, 251-62) 
and of Giilnish Sultan (‘Yeni Valide’’, of 1120/1708- 
1122/1710: mosque, fountains; see A. Refik, op. cit., 
42) in Uskiidar, the mosque of ‘Abd al-Hamid 
I (1192/1778, with other properties in Istanbul at 
Baghtekapt) at Beglerbegi, and the complex of Mihri- 
shah Sultan (1210/1795: hospice, fountain, school) at 
Eyyüb. 

By and large, until the 17th century practically 
all the expansion of Istanbul took place within the 
walls. This area, of 17.2 km.*, was not all built 
over even at the height of the Byzantine period (see 
e.g., Schneider, Mayer, Jacoby). In 950/1543, in 
the middle of the reign of Süleymàn I, there were 
numerous and extensive uninhabited tracts (Mayer, 
63: M. Lorichs shows the area between the Siileyma- 
niyye and the Golden Horn as an open space). Al- 
though in the course of that century complexes and 
palaces of notables were built along the Lycus Valley 
and near the land gates, these sections of the city con- 
tinued to be sparsely populated, with numerous pleas- 
ure-gardens and market-gardens: in the 11th/17th 
century, for example, Yefii-baghte (S.W. of Edirne 
Kapisi) is described as a vast meadow with ten 
thousand horses out at grass (Hezarfenn, Talkhis al- 
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bayán). So too (note the names) there were wide open 
spaces at Agha-Cayirl (between Silivri Kapisi and 
Yedi-IXule), in the extreme southern corner of the 
city around Yedi-Kule, at Bóstàn-yeri on the Mar- 
mara shore between Samatya and Daviid-Pasha- 
Kapisi, and further east the Lauga Bostánlart, the 
Kadirgha Bostánlari, and the Djündi Meydànl. 
Near the landwalls were the enormous Byzantine 
open reservoirs (all called “Cukur Bostàni") at Alti- 
Mermer, Edirne Kaptsi aud Sultan Selim. [ven in the 
thickly-populated areas of the city the courts and 
gardens of the Old Palace and of the New Palace 
(0.67 km.?), and the courtyards of the Great Mosques 
remained unoccupied (it was estimated that 100,000 
people could be accommodated in the mosques: 
Medical and surgical history of the British army, 
London 1858). 

These open spaces were not wasted. The mosque 
courtyards, with their attractive views and their 
shady trees, were favourite places of recreation 
(Evliya Celebi, i, 481), and were sometimes used for 
markets (e.g., Dàyezid). Conversely, shops and houses 
progressively intruded on the fora of the Byzantine 
city, to the extent that some of them entirely dis- 
appeared (forum Constantini Cenberli Tash iney- 
dànl, or Tavukpàázárl Dikili-Tashf meydanf; forum 
Tauri = Bayezid meydant; forum Arcadii == ‘Avret- 
Pazari; Forum Bovis = Aksaray) (Mayer, 16-20; Le 
Bruyn, 48). The Hippodrome (At Meydanf), however, 
though reduced in area, remained the most extensive 
and important public space of Istanbul (fine en- 
graving in Grelot, 271); besides being a place of 
recreation, it was also a market and the scene of 
equestrian exercises. The ‘Avret-Pazarf (restricted, 
like similar markets in other Ottoman cities, to 
women only) gradually disappeared (descriptions: 
Dernschwam, 98; Sanderson, 77; Le Bruyn, 47). 
Equestrianism and archery were practised not only 
in the Hippodrome but in Langa Meydani and Djiindi 
Meydànl (TOEM, ii, 547), which were also places of 
recreation (Evliya Celebi, i, 481), where the building 
of houses or the laying out of gardens was forbidden 
(A. Refik, op. cit., 112). 


VI. STRUCTURE OF THE Mahalle; HIGHWAYS; 
BUILDING REGULATIONS; DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE; 
Fires; EARTHQUAKES 

(a). The mahalle. 

By the end of the reign of Mehemmed II, Istanbul 
was reckoned to be composed of 182 mahalles (E. H. 
Ayverdi, Istanbul mahalleri . . ., Ankara 1958, 84). 
a figure which had risen to 219 by 953/1546 (Istanbul 
vakıfları defteri, ed. Ayverdi-Barkan, Istanbul 1970, 
P. 425) (non-Muslim mahalles being excluded). In 
1044/1634 there was a total of 292 »ahalles and also 
12 djemá*at ("communities") (M. Aktepe, in Istanbul 
Enstitüşü Dergisi, iii, 114). By 1083/1672 there had 
been a decline to 253 Muslim and 24 non-Muslim 
mahalles. In 1288/1871 the area within the walls con- 
tained 284 Muslim, 24 Greek, 14 Armenian and 9 
Jewish mahalles, with a further 256 mahalles outside 
the walls, along the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, 
in Üsküdàr and in Kadikéy (A. Djevad, Ma‘limat 
al-kifaya, Istanbul 1289, 111). 

The makalle was an organic unity, a community 
with its own identity, settled around a mosque, a 
church or a synagogue. The individuals of this com- 
munity were linked not only by a common origin (in 
many cases), a common religion and a common cul- 
ture, but also by external factors making for social 
solidarity. The meeting-place of the community and 
the symbol of its unity was the place of worship, the 


repair of which and the maintenance of whose staff 
were the joint responsibility of the inhabitants, and 
after which the mahalle was named. Practically every 
snahalle had also its own school! and fountain, and 
the wealthier inhabitants aided these foundations by 
wakf-endowments (see, e.g., İstanbul vakıfları defteri, 
passim). 

Similarly too the authorities treated the makalle 
as a unity having joint responsibility for the main- 
tenance of order, the payment of taxes, and other 
obligations to the state. The fawártd [q.v.] tax demon- 
strates this clearly, being collected from each mahalle 
according to the pre-determined number of its ‘awarid 
khanelert; many makalles had a joint ““awdarid fund”, 
supported by wakfs, from which the ‘awdrid of the 
poor or of absconders were paid and from which loans, 
at a light interest, were made to applicants from 
the mahalle (O. N. Ergin, Tiirkiyede sehirciligin 
inkisaft, Istanbul 1938, 27). Again, the ketkhudds of 
guilds and the mütevellis of wakfs were, like the imam 
of the mosque, officially recognized as intermediaries 
between the government on the one hand and the 
artisans and wakf staff on the other. 

Finally, the inhabitants of a mahalle bore a joint 
responsibility for the maintenance of order. It was 
not easy for an outsider to be recognized as belonging 
to a mahalle: the usual view was that four years’ 
uninterrupted residence was necessary (Tash- Képrii- 
liizade, Mawdi‘at al-‘ultim, ii, 654); the period for 
Istanbul was fixed at five years (A. Refik, Zstanbul 
hayáti, 1553-1591, 145). In 987/1579 the inhabitants 
of each mahalle were declared to be kefils (sureties) 
for one another, with the intention of preventing 
criminals of unknown antecedents from finding refuge 
from the law; for the same reason, in 986/1578 the idea 
of erecting gates between the mahalles was considered 
(A. Refik, İstanbul hayati, 1553-1591, 144). Each 
mahalle had its night-watchman, the inhabitants per- 
forming the duty in rotation in the roth/16th century, 
while later a salaried night-watchman (fásbán) was 
paid by the inhabitants. By a decree of 1107/1695, 
each mahalle was to support two watchmen, guaran- 
teed by sureties, who were to patrol the makalle with 
lanterns in their hands and to arrest any strangers 
found there after the bed-time prayer (Medijelle, i, 
965). Tbe ''bekti", so important in the life of the 
mahalle, became a characteristic figure in the folklore 
of Istanbul. Similarly too each mahalle was obliged 
to pay two or three street-cleaners (firman of 1131/ 
1718, in Medjelle, i, 965). In 1285/1868 certain 
mahalles were obliged to maintain fire-fighting equip- 
ment and some of the young men of each mahalle 
were appointed as fulumbadji to create a new ''type" 
in the life of Istanbul, the colourful *'fuluwmbadji" 
(Medjelle, i, 1188, 1195-1204). 

The imam of its mosque was the representative 
of the makalle in all dealings with the authorities. 
The sultan’s decrees were passed on to the imams 
in the kddi’s court or proclaimed by criers (miinddi) 
in the streets, and the imam was responsible for 
seeing that the mahalle fulfilled all its obligations to 
the government: he could appeal to the authorities, 
particularly to the kádi, for assistance in dealing with 
refractory members of the community. The election 
of a mukhiár for each mahalle in 1242/1826 was the 
first step towards the “secularization” of the local 
authorities. 

As time went on, the tendency increased for co- 
religionists and co-sectarians to settle together in 
separate makalles, and for these makalles to form 
distinct districts (for clashes between Muslims and 
Christians in a “mixed” makalle, see A. Refik, /stan- 
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bul hayati, 1000-1100, doc. 100; idem, İstanbul hayatı, 
I553-1591 53; for the formation of distinct Greek, 
Armenian and Jewish districts, see below). This 
tendency was encouraged by government action. Thus 
when the Church of the Pammakaristos was converted 
into a mosque in 999/1591, attempts were made to 
create a Muslim mahalle around it, by selling the 
vacant site in lots, each sufficient for building a 
house, exclusively to Muslims (A. Refik, Istanbul 
hayati 1000-1100 14; cf. also Stolpe's plan). 

The tendency for each district to have its own 
traditions, occupation, even style of pronunciation, 
is reflected for the 11th/17th century by Evliyà Celebi 
and Eremya Celebi (see Bibl.), and in the r9th cen- 
tury by such novelists as A. Midhat, Mehmed Tewfik 
and Hüseyn Rahmi; see M. Kaplan, in ŻA, s.v. Istan- 
bul, 1214/157-68. 

{b} Streets. 

Vavassore’s plan shows quite broad streets leading 
to each region of the city, but these have disappeared 
in plans of the next (roth/16th) century (Hünernāäme) 
(the street plan is shown clearly only in the map by 
the dragoman Konstantin of 1228/1813: Topkap: 
Sarayı no. 1858). Indeed in the rgth century, Divan 
yolu, the most important street of the city, was only 
3.5-5.5 metres wide (Medjelle, i, 1067). 

The streets of Istanbul were typically those of a 
mediaeval Eastern city (Mayer, op.cit., 4-32), 
twisting and full of blind alleys, so that the delimina- 
tion of the makalles, far from being planned in ad- 
vance, was a matter of pure chance (Mayer, 9-24, 
104, 254). A study of the detailed city map of 1293/ 
1876 (Ayverdi, 19. astrda Istanbul haritast, Istanbul 
1958) shows that streets still preserve the alignment 
they had had under Mehemmed II, for the mi‘mdr- 
bashi, during rebuilding operations after fires, 
would try to preserve the old street-plan (Medjelle, 
i, 1066, 978). Occupants of property on a street, 
however, persistently attempted to incorporate areas 
of the highway into their properties and would, by 
erecting upper storeys projecting far over the street, 
cut down the light and air at ground-level. These 
difficulties of communication in the narrow streets 
meant that goods were usually transported by sea, 
from the various gates and landing-places on the 
Golden Horn. 

Documents of the roth/r6th century attest that 
streets were paved (A. Refik, İstanbul hayatı, 1553 
I591, 67), and Evliyà Čelebi claims (i, 446) that 
the streets of Istanbul, Eyyüb, Topkhàáne and Kasim 
Pasha were all completely paved in the middle of the 
r1 1th/17th century. The construction and repair of the 
paving was carried out by contract with the ketkhudá 
of the guild of paviours (A. Refik, op. cit., 66), 
the work being supervised by the shehr-emini, the 
mi*már-bashi or the su-yolu náziri. For main roads 
the cost was met by the government, for side roads 
by the householders, shop-keepers and miitevellis 
whose properties benefited (a document of 1087/1676 
in Medjelle, i, 1147; A. Refik, İstanbul hayatı, 1100- 
1200, 30) 

The cleaning of the principal squares and streets 
was carried out by the ‘adjemi oghlanlar! and other 
military units under the authority of the Yeñičeri 
aghast, while each property-owner in a side-street 
was responsible for keeping the area in front of his 
property clean; street-sweepers (stipriintiidjii) were 
later employed in the makalles. The removal of rub- 
bish was the responsibility of the Zoplük subashtst 
(also termed fáhir subaskist), who let out the work 
on contract to a group known as araytdjt (‘‘searchers”’, 
500 in number; Evliyà Celebi, i, 514). These would 
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collect rubbish in baskets and throw it into the sea, 
after sifting through it for anything worth keeping; 
the usual arca for the disposal of rubbish and rubble 
was Langa, or, on the Takhtakal'e side, at the place 
near Odun Kapls! known as Bokluk (see Oberhum- 
mer, Tafel XXII). Firmans repeatedly forbade the 
throwing of filth into the streets, the breaking-up of 
paving and the building of steps or stairways in front 
of houses (A. Refik, Istanbul hayat:, 1000-1100, docs. 
25-38). 

Except during Ramadan, everybody had to be 
within doors after the bed-time prayer (Dernschwain, 
70; Medjelle, i, 964). There were no arrangements for 
lighting the streets, and anyone obliged to be out had 
to carry a lantern (Medjelle, i, 965-7; White, iii, 
250). The first street to be lit by gas was Beyoghlu 
Djaddesi in 1273/1856, the main streets of Istanbul 
being lit by gas in 1879 (Medjelle, i, 971) 

Inhabitants of Istanbul and foreign observers unite 
in reporting the neglected and dirty state of the streets 
in spite of the stringent decrees periodically issued, 
In 1839, for the first time, various plans were drawn 
up for modernizing the city by (e.g) opening up 
blind-alleys and creating broad interesting streets 
and squares, but such measures began to be carried 
out only after the great ‘‘Khodja Pasha” fire of 1865 
{details in Medjelle, i, 987-991). 

(c). Building regulations. 

Regulations issued to control building-styles, the 
streets, and the city's cleanliness had their effect on 
the appearance and plan of Ottoman Istanbul. Such 
regulations were issued by the shehr-emini [q.v.] and 
his subordinates the khdssa mi‘mdr-bash? and the 
Su-yolu náziri, and put into effect through the kadi 
and the subashi. In 1831 these duties passed to the 
ebniye-i khāsşa Müdürlüğü (Medielle, i, 981-3). 

In the first place, all building was under the control 
of the state. Before building could begin, the right 
to the site had to be acquired by an approach either 
to the public treasury (mir?) or to the appropriate 
wakf and by the payment of the idjare-i miiedjdjele. 
If the freehold was held by a wakf, the consent of the 
State authorities was necessary. The mi‘mdr-basht 
would grant permission for construction of the build- 
ing according to the current regulations and the 
permitted dimensions, and check that these were 
observed (for an example of an istidjaze made when 
a wakf was being established, see S. Eyice, Elei Ham, 
TD, no. 24, plate 1 opposite p. 130; Medjelle, i, 
1044-8). In 1196/1782 it was decreed that builders 
who erected buildings for non-Muslims without 
obtaining a firman of permission should be put to 
death (Medjelie, loc. cit.). 

The government intervened in these matters for 
various reasons: to regulate land-tenure, to prevent 
fires, to avert water-shortage, and to protect the 
walls, mosques, and other public buildings. According 
to building regulations of 966/1559 (the time of Sinan), 
houses were not to be more than two storeys high, the 
upper storey was not to project over the street, and 
balconies and eaves were not to be made (A. Refik, 
Istanbul hayati, 1553-1591 58-9). That these pro- 
hibitions had to be repeated so often (A. Refik, op. cit., 
66; Medjelle, i, 1052-4) shows clearly that they were 
not observed. After great fires it was ordered that 
houses, especially those adjacent to public buildings 
and kháns, should be constructed of stone or brick 
(A. Refik, Istanbul hayat:, 1100-1200, doc. 34) (yet 
after earthquakes construction in wood was decreed). 
Thanks to its cheapness, most of the houses of Istanbul 
were always built of wood. To limit the danger of fire 
and to facilitate approach to the city's gates and 
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landing-stages, orders were issued in 966/1558 to 
demolish all houses and shops abutting on the walls 
(an order later re-issued, see Istanbul hayati, 1100- 
1200, 67), leaving a clear space of 4 dhiràá* (in 1131/ 
1718, five dhirá*, 1.6., 3.25 m.; see Oberhummer, 
Tafel XXII). To conserve water, the construction of 
new palaces and baths needed the sultan's permission ; 
sometimes indeed the building of baths was for- 
bidden. To prevent overcrowding, the building of 
‘‘bachelors’ quarters” (bekar odalari) (see below) where 
newcomers would stay was strictly controlled and 
sometimes forbidden (Medjelle, i, 1052). 

These regulations were rarely followed. The increase 
in population from the second half of the roth/16th 
century meant an increased demand for housing, so 
that palaces with extensive gardens were pulled down 
to be built over with contiguous wooden houses and 
shanties (A. Refik, İstanbul hayati, 1100-1200, 67-8). 

Non-Muslims were subject to severer regulations: 
they could not build or occupy houses near a Muslim 
place of worship (Medjelle, i, 1071); their houses were 
not to be more than nine dhira? high or built of free- 
stone, and they could not construct baths (Medjelle, i, 
1056, 1090); it was forbidden to Muslims to sell 
houses or building-sites to dhimmis or to non-Muslim 
foreign residents (Medjelle, i, 1072-4) (but a legal 
device (hila) could usually be found to circumvent 
this). By the code of regulations of 1233/1817, the 
permitted height of houses for non-Muslims was 
increased to 12 dhirá*, and for Muslims to 14 (in the 
5th and 6th centuries A.D. the maximum height 
permitted in Constantinople had been about 33 m.: 
Mayer, 81). The old ban on building more than two 
“storeys” led to the construction of all sorts of ‘‘ex- 
tensions” upwards—cardak, balakhane, takhtapiish, 
diihánnümá, ¢ati-ara (see the views in M. Lorichs). 
After the Tangimàt, the height limitations were 
abolished, for Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 

It is very probable that these building restrictions 
—together with fear of plague—were the principal 
cause for the settlement of non-Muslims outside the 
walls, on the northern side of the Golden Horn and 
along the Bosphorus: as their houses grew in number, 
in 1160/1747 it was forbidden that non-Muslims 
should build on empty sites in these areas (A. Refik, 
Istanbul hayatt, 1100-1200 213). 

(d). Domestic architecture. 

The types of houses in Istanbul can be considered 
under five heads: (1) “Rooms” (oda, hudira). Houses 
of one room only were built either detached, in rows, 
around a court (muhawwata), or in the style of a khan; 
they were often built over a shop. Such houses were 
usually built by a wakf, to be rented out, and since 
they were generally occupied by unmarried men who 
had come to Istanbul in search of employment they 
were termed bekar odalari. Such “‘bachelors’ quar- 
ters" were not encouraged in a mahalle, where only 
married households were permitted (firman of 1044/ 
1634 in Medjelle, i, 1053). Unmarried workmen 
frequently used a single room in a khan or a caravan- 
serai both as a workshop and as living-quarters, a 
khan occupied only by such residents being called 
miidjerredler khant. In 950/1543 a “room” brought in 
an annual rent of about 100 akčes. In 1083/1672 there 
were reckoned to be 12,000 bekàr odalari in Istanbul 
(Hezárfenn, Talkhis, Paris Ms., f. 13b; for the areas 
concerned see Evliyà Celebi, i, 326). 

(2). Mahalle houses. Poor craftsmen and people in 
humble circumstances usually occupied primitive 
one- or two-storeyed houses of wood or mud-bricks 
(Ramberti, apud Lybyer, 239; Dernschwam, 63; 
Schweigger, 105; Alberi, iii/I, 393: ‘‘Le case delle 
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città sono per la maggior parte di legno e terra"). In 
less densely populated areas the typical house, as in 
the towns of Anatolia, was a small wood and brick 
building, with a courtyard and garden shut off by a 
wall from the street (see Mayer, 106-12 and biblio- 
graphy, 381-4; S. Eldem, Türk evi plân tipleri, Is- 
tanbul 1955); such a house covered about 400 square 
arshin (A. Refik, Istanbul hayas, 1000-1100, 14) and 
in the middle of the roth/16th century cost about 
roo gold pieces (Istanbul valiflars tahrir defteri, no. 
1346). 

(3). Houses with gardens, walled about. The court 
of some of such houses was divided into two, an inner 
andan outer court; theresidence comprised one house, 
or more than one, and also perhaps a "room" or more 
than one; there might also be a belvedere, a privy, a 
stable, a bakehouse, a bath, a shed, an arbour, a 
storehouse, a “‘cool room”’ (serdab), a mill, quarters for 
servants or slaves, a hen-coop, a pleasure garden, a 
well, a fountain, and a cera ghitk (a fire kept constantly 
burning) ; most houses had at least a garden, a stable, 
a bakehouse, a well and a privy (see, as examples, in 
İstanbul vakıfları tahrir defteri, nos. 732, 780, 1037, 
II1I, 1237, 1648). Larger houses known as khane-i kebir 
(sbid'. no. 132) are less common: an example is the 
house of Mi‘mār Sinān (ł. H. Konyalı, Mimar Koca 
Sinan, Istanbul 1948, 53; description of a 19th-century 
konak in White, iii, 176). 

(4). Palaces and villas (kasr). The palaces of states- 
men and rich merçhants consisted of a large mansion 
in an extensive court with numerous subsidiary 
buildings; they are therefore merely a grander version 
of type (3) above. They usually had two courts, the 
whole site being surrounded by a high wall (Schweig- 
ger, 106) (Sinān Pasha bought up and demolished 300 
houses to build his palace; see C. de Villalén, Viaje 
de Turquía, 74). The mansion, divided into harem and 
selamlik, was usually built of wood and contained 
numerous rooms (there were 300 rooms in the famous 
palace of Siyavush Pasha, cf. Ta?rikh-i Ghilmáni, 66). 

In the courts of such palaces there would be, beside 
kitchens, bakehouses, baths and stables, also a school 
for the dignitary's ič oghlanlari [see GHULAM, p. 
1090], workshops for the craftsmen employed to 
supply the numerous household, and even shops 
(Evliya Celebi, i, 322-4) (for the organization of 
Kara Ahmed Pasha’s palace at Topkapi see Vaktflar 
Dergisi, ii, 88). The villas (kóshk, kasr) in such a 
palace's gardens were monumental specimens of 
architecture (S. Eldem, Köşkler, Istanbul r969; 
K. Altan, Siyavuş Paşa Kasrı, in Arkitekt, v, 268). 
Palaces built by viziers usually passed on death into 
the ownership of the sultan, who would present them 
to princesses or to other dignitaries. It was estimated 
in the middle of the rrth/17th century that the palaces 
of members of the royal house and of viziers number- 
ed about 120 (Ta?rikh-i Ghilmani, 66, 69) and those 
of other notables and of merchants about 1000 
(Hezàrfenn, loc. cit; Evliyà Celebi, i, 322-4). The 
greatest and most famous palaces were built under 
Siileyman in the Ayasofya and Süleymàniyye 
districts (listed in Evliyà, loc. cit.). 

(5). The villas and yalls of sultans and dignitaries, 
built outside the land walls of Istanbul (at Khalkalf, 
Florya, David Pasha), on the northern side of the 
Golden Horn (at Kara aghat, Piri Pasha, Kasim 
Pasha, Kaghidkhane), along the Bosphorus and at 
Üsküdàr, situated in extensive and well-tended 
gardens and woods, became very numerous, and later 
formed the nuclei of select residential mahalles. They 
served for recreation, as hunting-lodges, and as 
summer residences, and also as alternative accommo- 
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dation after a fire or during an epidemic (details in 
the registers of the bostándjl-bashi, see R. E. Kocu, 
in Istanbul. Enstitsü Dergisi, iv, 39-90; Fatih Libr., 
Ms Ali Emiri 1033; for the royal palaces and gardens, 
the Khàssa Baghéeler Mabsülàt defterleri in the 
archives of Topkapi and of the Bajvekálet. See further 
Evliyà Celebi, i, 391-486; Eremya Čelebi, 34-58; 
P. Inciciyan, Istanbul, tr. H. Andreasyan, Istanbul 
1956, 95-113; Melling, Voyage pittoresque de C., Paris 
1819; J. von Hammer, Constantinopolis und der 
Bosporus, ii, Pest 1822; M. R&if, Mir’at-i Istanbul, 
Istanbul 1314; T. Gékbilgin, in fA, art. “Bogaz-igi’’; 
series of articles by H. Sehsuvaroglu in the newspaper 
Cumhuriyet, 1947-9). In the r2th/18th century, sultans 
created new mahalles by giving or selling sections of 
their gardens and woods as building sites (e.g., 
Mustafa III, at Ihsaniyye and BeglerbeZi). 

(e). Fires. 

The frequent conflagrations in this thickly popula- 
ted city, with its narrow streets of houses mostly built 
of wood, had as great an effect on social and economic 
life as they did on the physical configuration (for fires 
in the Byzantine period, seè F. W. Unger, Quellen 
der byzantinische Kunstgeschichte, i, Vienna 1879, 74 
ff.; Mayer, op. cit., 102). The number of fires was indeed 
abnormally high: Ergin calculated that in the 53 
years between 1853 and 1906 there were 229 fires, 
with the destruction of 36,000 houses (Medjelle, i, 
1333). The dates of the greatest fires are: Radjab 
977/1569, 27 Safar 1043/2 September 1633, 16 Dhu 
‘Il-Ka‘de 1070/24 July 1660, 3 Shawwa4l 1104/7 June 
1693, 18 Sha*bàn 1130/17 July 1718, 13 Ramadan 
1196/22 August 1782, 27 Dhu 'LHidjdja 1241/2 
September 1826, 14 Rabi‘ II 1249/31 August 1833, 
27 Rabi‘ II 1282/19 September 1865 and 1 Ramadan 
1336/10 June 1918. (See A. M. Schneider, Brande in 
Konstantinopel, in BZ, xli (1941), 382-403; Medjelle, i, 
1254-1356; M. Cezar, İstanbul Yangınları, in Türk 
Sanatı Tarihi Araştırmaları ve Incelemeleri, i (1963), 
327-414). 

Many of the worst fires began in the Djibali (Djübbe 
* Ali) district, burning the whole centre of the city and 
reaching to the Marmara coast at Kumkapl, Yeiiikapt 
or Langa. Djibali was particularly prone to the risk of 
fire because of the trades—such as caulking—-carried 
out there, the exposure of the Dijibali-Unkapant 
valley to the north-east wind and the density of the 
housing on the slopes up to Fatih (see the views in 
Lorichs and Le Bruyn). Fires starting here often 
swept in two lines, via Fatih and Aksaray to Langa, 
and via Vetà, Shehzàde-bash! and Laleli to Yefiikapt. 
Fires breaking out in the Jewish quarter (Cufut Kaplst) 
on the Golden Horn and liable, for the same reasons, 
to spread would extend in one direction to the walls 
of the palace and, in another, over Djaghaloghlu, 
destroying all the houses on the slope up to the 
Büyük Carsht. Other districts frequently burnt down 
are Takhtakalfe, the Büyük Carshl area, and the 
Fener-Balat region. 

Although the reports of the damage caused are 
frequently exaggerated, yet they do indicate that 
there was very substantial damage. It was said that 
20,000 houses were destroyed in the fire of 1043/1633 
(both Katib Celebi in his Fedhleke and Knolles 
(Generall historie, London 1631, 47) speak of ‘‘a third 
of the city"); two thirds of the city in 1070/1660, 
with 4,000 deaths; 18 djams‘s, 19 mesdjids, 2547 
houses and 1146 shops in 1104/1693 (Cezar, 344); 
one eighth of the city in 1142/1729 (Cezar, 353-5); 
two-thirds of the city in 1169/1756 (Mayer, 102); 
20,000 houses in 1196/1782; and half the city in 
1249/1833. More reliable figures are available for the 


second half of the 19th century: in the 30 odd years 
between 1854 and 1885 fires—minor as well as major— 
destroyed 27,000 houses and the single Fatih fire of 
1918 destroyed 7,500. 

In the fires at Takhtakal‘e and round the Carshf 
stock and goods of great value were often lost. It was 
estimated that the goods lost in the Misr Carshisf alone 
in the fire of 1102/1690 were worth three million 
ghuru sh(c. 2 million gold pieces); after a fire in the 
Bedestàn in 922/1516 many merchants went bankrupt. 

Fires caused various political, social and economic 
crises in the life of Istanbul. Many fires were delibera- 
tely started by dissident Janissaries and ‘adjemi- 
oghlanlari, abetted by the riffraff of the city. In palace 
circles fires caused considerable anxiety as being a 
sign of unrest in the soldiery and in the lower classes 
(Djewdet, xi, 4), and might be a factor in the dismissal 
of leading government figures. It was often reported 
that the Janissaries, among whose duties was fire- 
fighting, had in fact encouraged the spread of fires 
(e.g., in 977/1569: ‘Ali, Kiinh al-akhbar, Ms.; Silahdar, 
ii, 349); and the Grand Vizier, the agha of the 
Janissaries, the bostandji-bashi and the djebedji-bashi 
would in person direct operations in fighting a large 
fire, while the sultan often felt it necessary to put in 
an appearance in order to sustain discipline and mo- 
rale. Looting by troops and the mob could not be 
prevented (for looters who enriched themselves, see 
Cezar, 330, n. 6). Those made homeless would take 
cefuge, with the goods they had managed to save, in 
mosque-courtyards, medreses, and open spaces such 
as Langa Bostani, but even here sometimes they 
could not escape. After a fire there would be shortages 
both of food and of building materials, with conse- 
quent rises in prices, compelling numbers of people to 
move away to neighbouring towns (¢.g., after the 
fire of 1196/1782, to Corlu, Edirne, Izmid, etc.; see 
Cezar, 365). Even buildings of stone, though not 
destroyed, would be made uninhabitable, involving 
the government in heavy expenditure and obliging 
wakfs to draw on their reserve funds. A sultan would 
often instruct notables and wealthy individuals to 
undertake the repair of public buildings. In the period 
of decline, the poor could not be prevented from 
erecting shanties on the site of a fire, which thus was 
never restored to its former order; this, and the 
principle of wak/s with *'two rents” (tdjdratayn: see 
wakF), which led to the erection of tumble-down 
booths around a wak/, meant that in the 19th century 
Istanbul looked more ramshackle and neglected than 
it had ever done. 

Fire-fighting was the responsibility of the Janis- 
saries, the Bostandjis, the Djebedjis, and also, in return 
for exemption from certain taxes, the city’s water- 
carriers and the guild of baltadjis. After 1130/1718, 
fire-engines with pumps, introduced by a French 
convert named David, were recognized to be of great 
value (Ráshid, v, 306; Kütük-celebi-zàde *Asim, 255), 
and “‘fire-brigades”’ were formed: a unit of tulumbadjis 
attached to the Janissaries in 1132/1719, tulumbadjis 
for each mahalle in 1285/1868, and a regular fire- 
brigade in 1290/1873; fire-insurance began only in 
1890 (Medjelle, i, 1170-1219). 

(f). Earthquakes too had their effect on the city's 
general appearance (Mayer, 98-101; Istanbul is one 
of the cities most subject to earthquake in the world, 
suffering 66 shocks between 1711 and 1894). Besides 
the great earthquakes of 1099/1688, 1180/1766 and 
1894 (Cezar, 380-92), there was the major disaster 
beginning on 6 Djumáàdà I 915/22 August 1509, called 
by the chroniclers “Kii¢iik Klyamet", when the 
Shocks continued for weeks. The walls were seriously 
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damaged, all the minarets collapsed, aud 109 mosques 
and 1070 houses were destroyed; estimates of the 
killed range from 5000 to 13,000. Many Byzantine 
buildings (e.g., ‘Isa Kapisi) were badly damaged. 
The authorities took emergency action to carry out 
the re-building, one person and a *awárid [q.v.] of 
22 akte being levied from each household in Istanbul, 
and workmen being conscripted from outside (37,000 
from Anadolu and 29,000 from Rümeli), so that the 
work was quickly completed (Cezar, 383). 


vii.— THE INHABITANTS:  RE-POPULATION; 
RELIGIOUS MINORITIES; THE MILITARY; 
EPIDEMICS; POPULATION STATISTICS. 


(a) Re-population. 

Throughout his reign, one of Mehemmed II's inain 
preoccupations was to re-populate Istanbul. Various 
methods were employed, particularly and especially 
in the early years, the deportation {see SURGUN] of 
households from every part of his dominions; later, 
the useful elements of newly-conquered cities—the 
nobility, craftsmen and merchants—were transferred 
to Istanbul; and, always, immigrants of whatever 
religion or race were encouraged to come from any- 
where in the world (see H. İnalcık, in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, xxiii-xxiv, 237-49). 

The census of 860/1455 shows that many of the 
Muslim immigrants brought from Kodja-eli, Sa- 
rukhan, Aydin, Balikesir, etc. had fled e1 masse, to be 
replaced (e.g.) in the »ahalles of Kir Nikola and Kir 
Martas by immigrants from Tekirdagh and Corlu. 
One of the reasons for this "flight", besides the general 
difficulty of making a living iu a ruined city, is 
certainly the sultan’s attempt to levy mukafa‘a on the 
immigrants’ houses, as related by ‘Ashikpashazdde 
(H. inalcık, op. cit., 242-3). In about 860/1455 a 
numerous group of Jewish deportees from Rūrneli 
was settled in the city: 42 families from Izdin (Lamia) 
in houses at Samatya abandoned by Muslims from 
Balikesir; 38 families from Filibe in houses in the 
mahalle of Top Yikughi abandoned by immigrants 
from Paphlagonia and Tekirdagh; others came from 
Edirne, Nigbolu, Trikkala, etc. 

Among the Muslim immigrants there were trades- 
folk (tailors, blacksmiths, etc. and many men of 
religion, including adherents of dervish-orders. 
Soldiers (Janissaries, Doghaudils, etc.) often became 
householders in various mahalles; the ‘azebs of the 
navy settled together in ‘A zebler mahallest. Groups of 
immigrants usually settled together in one mahallest 
or monastery (though occasionally Greeks. Jews 
and Muslims are found living in the same build- 
ing; and in 860/1455 there were at Samatya 42 
Jewish, 14 Greek, and 13 Muslim families), The 
register shows that at this date the makalles which it 
covers were sparsely populated, with only a few 
shops, the churches and monasteries deserted, and the 
houses empty and ruined. Soon afterwards, it seems, 
the sultan took up permanent residence in the now- 
completed palace and began the active promotion of 
building activity, of economic prosperity, and of new 
settlement. In 863/1459 he commanded all the Greeks 
who had left the city before or after the conquest to 
return (İnalcık, op. cit., 237-8). It was in these years 
too that, with the aim of making his capital the centre 
of a world-wide empire, he appointed an Orthodox 
patriarch (6 January 1454), an Armenian patriarch 
(865/1461) and a chief rabbi (see below); and in line 
with old Islamic tradition he encouraged the settle- 
ment of craftsmen and merchants. 

Enslaved peasants were settled, as the sultan’s 


serfs (khdss, kul, ortakci kul), in the villages round 
about in order to restore their prosperity. In the 
roth/16th century, by now being ordinary ra‘aya?, 
they would form an important element of the popula- 
tion of the so-called kháss-kóys (for which see Ö. L. 
Barkan, in /kt. Fak. Mecm., i (1940), 29 ff.). In g04/ 
1498 of the 163 villages in the Ķadä’ of Eyyüb (which 
was known as Khasslar Kadasi), 110 contained about 
2000 adult khass kul (the rest of the inhabitants being 
ordinary ra‘aya° or stirgiin). The khass kéys covered 
the area from the two Cekmedjes and Bakir-kéy to the 
Black Sea coast and to the Bosphorus and Beshik- 
tash (but there were no kAáss kuls actually in Istan- 
bul). 

The deportations from conquered cities are shown 
in the following list (see A. M. Schneider, in Belleten, 
xvi/61, 41-3; Inaleik, op. cit., 237-8; Jorga, Byzance 
aprés Byzance, Bucharest 1972, 48-62): 


863/1459 Armenian and Greek merchants from the 
two Fočas and Amasra 

864/1460 Greeks from the Morea, Thasos, Lemnos, 
Imbros, Samothrace 

865/1461 Greeks from Trebizond 

866/1462 Greeks frorn Mytilene 

867/1463 Greeks from Argos 

873/1468-879/1474 Muslims, Greeks and Armenians 
from Konya, Larenda, Aksaray, Eregli 

875/1470 Greeks from Euboea 

880/1475 Armenians, Greeks and Latins from 
Kaffa. 


The 1542 Greek households whose djizya was made 
over by Mehemmed II to his wak/fs (BasvekAlet arsivi, 
Tapu defteri 240) are listed in "''djemá*ats" (of 
“people froin Foča”, ‘from Midilli”, etc.), the most 
numerous of these being djema‘at-i Rimiyan-i Midil- 
lüyàn. By the middle of the roth/16th century these 
djemá'ats were scattered over the various Greek 
mahalles of Istanbul and Ghalata. The same register 
shows 777 households of Armenians in 24 djeméa‘ats 
(from Larende, Konya, Sivas, Akshehir, etc.) and 
1490 Jewish households (from Lamia, Salonica, 
Euboea, etc.). 

Wakfiyyas of Mehemmed II show the BaghéekapI- 
Eminóüü region almost exclusively inhabited by 
Jews, the makalle of Fil-dami inhabited by Greeks, 
Jews and Muslims, and makalles along the harbour 
(Khalil Pasha Burghosi, ‘Adjemoghlu, Hadjdiji Khalil) 
mainly inhabited by Jews. They give also the names 
of Muslim immigrants from Karaman, Ankara, Iznik, 
etc., and of Greeks frorn Trebizond and Mytilene. 

Intense voluntary settleinent in Istanbul began 
later, when the first measures of recovery had been 
taken and the city started to prosper. In spite of the 
deaths by plague in 871/1466, a census of 882/1477 
(Topkapi Saray: Archives, D 9524) shows that Istan- 
bul was already then as populous as any other 
Mediterranean city: 





i. Istanbul 
households =% 
Muslims 8951 60 
Greek Orthodox 3151 21.5 
Jews 1647 II 
Kaffans 267 2 
Armenians of Istanbul 372 2.6 
Armenians and Greeks from 
Karaman 384 2.7 
Gypsies 31 2 
14,803 


ii. Ghalata 





households - 
Muslims 535 35 
Greek Orthodox 592 39 
Europeans 332 22 
Armenians 62 4 
1521 


Grand total: 16,324. 


This total does not include soldiers, medrese- 
students, or slaves. Barkan, estimating these to 
amount to one-fifth of the population and taking 
five persons to the household, considers the total 
population to have numbered about 100,000 (JE SHO, 
i/I, 21; Schneider, op. cit., p. 44, estimates 60-70,000; 
Ayverdi’s estimate, Istanbul mahalleleri, p. 82, is 
167-175,000. 

Later sultans continued the policy of settling 
deportees from newly conquered regions. Bayezid II 
settled 500 households from Akkerman at Silivri 
Kaplsl (Schneider, p. 44; the djizya-registers of 894/ 
1489 show the settlers from Akkerinan as 670 house- 
holds, see Barkan, in Belgeler, ijl, 38, table 2). The 
Ottomans’ readiness to welcome Jews expelled from 
Spain, Portugal and Southern Italy in 1492 and the 
following years led to an increase in the Jewish 
population of the city (estimated at 36,000 by von 
Harff, p. 244). Selim I brought 200 households of 
merchants and craftsmen from Tabriz (Lutfi Pasha, 
Ta‘rikh, 237) and 500 from Cairo (some of whoin were 
permitted to return by Siileyman). After his capture 
of Belgrade, Süleymàu settled Christians and Jews 
near Samatya Kapisl (later Belghrad Kapisi) to form 
the Belghrad mahallesi (Hammer-Purgstall, iii, 14; 
Uzunçarşılı, Osm. Tarihi, iij2, 312; see also U. Heyd in 
Oriens, vi, 306). One other immigration deserving 
notice is that of the Moriscos from Spain after 978/ 
1570 (referred to in Ottoman records as Endülüslü or 
Miidedjdjel (read miidedjdjen; see Dozy, Suppl., s.v. 
and MUDEJARES) 'Arablari (sec A. Hess, The Moriscos, 
in Amer. Hist. Rev., 1xxxiv/1); these settled together 
in Ghalata around the. Church of S. Faolo and S. 
Domenico (later called ‘Arab Djami‘i; see, for the 
date, Belin, Histoire de la Latinité de Constantinople, 
Paris 1894, 217); they stirred up much anti-Christian 
feeling in Istanbul (Charriére, iii, 787; Hasluck, ii, 
727). 

The Ottoman authorities seem to have taken little 
account of the damage suffered by the cities subjected 
to deportations; the importance attached to centrali- 
zation, and the conscious deteimination to make 
Istanbul the principal city not merely of the empire 
but of the world and the centre of world commerce 
overrode other considerations (see T. Stoianovich, 
The conquering Balkan Orthodox Merchant, in JEH, 
XX, at p. 239). 

The deportees enjoyed a special status. They were 
exempt from *awárid for a certain period, but could 
not leave the city without the permission of the 
Subashi. For some time after their arrival—either 
because of their own inclinations or because of their 
special status — each group was treated as a distinct 
djemá'at, living together and named after their native 
region. Hence in the various censuses of the city new 
arrivals are separately listed as djemd‘ais, not included 
in the residents of makailes. Thus the immigrants 
from Kaffa and Karaman are djema‘ats in the census 
of 882/1477, but have been absorbed in the general 
Christian population by 1489/894; in that year only 
the immigrants from Akkerman are listed as a 
djema‘at. In the 11th/17th century there are listed 
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besides 292 mahalles, 12 Muslim djemda‘ats, referred 
to as “of Tokat, of Ankara, of Bursa”, who are 
presumably arrivals from those places (M. Aktepe, 
in Istanbul Enstitüsü Dergisi, xi, 116-24). The 
djema‘at is either absorbed into mahalles of its co- 
religionists or forms a new mahalle under a different 
name (usually that of the founder of the mahalle’s 
mosque). This process of assimilation worked most 
quickly on the Muslims, and inost slowly on the 
Jews (U. Heyd, in Oriens, vi, 305-14). 

In the first half of the roth/16th century the popula- 
tion increased considerably, mainly fur economic 
reasons. Registers of wak/s show that many merchants 
and craftsmen immigrated from Edirne, Bursa, Anka- 
ra, Konya, Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo and even 
(though they were not numerous) fron: Persia; but 
the chief increase was caused by the immigration of 
young inen or of whole peasant families (termed 
£v-gócii) from the poorer regions of the empire who 
had left their holdings to work in the city. Coming 
from central and eastern Anatolia, aud from Rümeli 
(especially Albania), they worked as porters, water- 
carriers, boatmen, bath-attendants, hawkers and 
labourers. Some returned homie after saving a little 
money, but the majority stayed on. 

In the 16th century the population of Ottoman 
cities in general increased by 80% (Barkan, op. cit., 
25-31), and Istanbul probably showed a still higher 
percentage. The authorities began to be aware of the 
problem of over-population in the middle of the 
century (yet as late as 935/1528 the laws encouraging 
immigration and granting exemptions to Christian 
settlers were still in force; see Barkan, Kanunlar, 
24) The reasons they found for the movement 
from the countryside into Istanbul were these (see 
A. Refik, Istanbul hayatt, 1553-1591, 145; idem, 
Istanbul hayati, 1100-1200, 110, 131, 199; Rashid, 
iv, 120; Medjelle, i, 355; M. Aktepe, in TD, ix/13, 1-30) 
(1) the better facilities for making a living; (2) the 
absence of ra‘iyyet taxes [see ČIFT RESMI]; and (3) 
freedom from exposure to the illegal tekálif-1 shákka 
and other exactions levied at all periods by soldiers 
and officials and in later times by a‘ yān and derebeğis 
(see Inalcik, Addletnameler, in Belgeler, ii/3-4). These 
peasant immigrants built houses for themselves in the 
outlying areas of the city (chiefly Kasim Pasha and 
Eyyüb; see A. Refik, Istanbul hayatt, 1553-91, 140) 
or lodged within the city in bekàr odalari or bekàr 
khàánlari (see above). When the provinces were 
suffering abnormal dearth or disorder, the extent of 
the movement into Istanbul seriously alarmed the 
authorities. During the Djelàli disturbances of 1005/ 
1596-1019/1610 many thousands of families fled to 
Istanbul (40,000 ( ?) families of Armenians alone, see 
Polanyalt Simeon’un Seyahatnámesi, tr. H. Andrea- 
syan, Istanbul 1964, p. 4; most or many of these 
were later sent back to their homes). 

Not only was life more secure in Istanbul, no-one 
need starve. The religious foundations naturally 
attracted immigrants, and thousands lived on doles 
of food from a hospice (the hospice of Fatih alone fed 
a thousand people a day) or on a minute income from 
a wakf as a medrese student or as a ‘‘bedesman” in a 
mosque or at a toinb (see Ramberti, apud Lybyer, 
240; Barkan, in IFM, xxiii, 281). A foreign visitor 
observed that if it were not for the hospices the 
inhabitants would be eating one another (Dern- 
schwam, 67). When in 1026/1617, as a result of the 
disturbances created by medrese students (sukhte) in 
Anatolia, it was decreed that medrese education 
should cease except in a few principal cities and the 
provincial hospices were closed (Ç. Uluçay, Saruhanda 
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eskiyalsk, 24), the students flocked to Istanbul, 
where they offered a fertile soil for the incitements of 
bigoted preachers (the number of these students 
ranged at different times from 5-8,000). Beggars and 
dervishes were always a problem: particularly in 
Ramadan thousands of theim came to Istanbul to 
throng the streets (A, Refik, /stanbul hayatt, 1553-91, 
139); and under Süleymän measures of control were 
taken at Alexandria and Damietta to prevent Egyp- 
tian beggars from travelling to Istanbul (Mühinine 
Defteri, no. 16, p. 193). 

Among the floating population of the city were, 
for example, ‘azeb troops coming from the provinces 
to serve in the fleet, deputations from various districts 
come to carry out local business, to lodge coinplaints 
about their local authorities or to appeal against 
taxes, and bodies of workmen brought in to build 
ships or do construction work for the state (arkan, 
in Annales, xvii (1962), 1098, 1105). 

The authorities considered that this over-popula- 
tion caused three principal problems: (1) the water- 
supply was becoming inadequate, it was inore diffi- 
cult to ensure the supply of food, and the cost of 
living was rising (Selàniki, 3; Medjelle, i, 1052); (2) 
security was breakiug down, with an increase in 
robbery and murder (A. Refik, İstanbul hayatı, 
I553-91, 145), and frequent fires and lootings; (3) as 
the number of unemployed vagrants increased in 
Istanbul, tax revenue from the provinces declined. 
From time to time therefore, and especially after the 
crisis of a riot, a fire or a food-shortage, the authorities 
would take such measures as these: (1) Since un- 
married labourers were the chief cause of the troubles, 
all those who had corne to Istanbul within a prescribed 
period (five years, ten years) were rounded up and 
expelled; similarly beggars were occasionally rounded 
up and set to work in nearby towns (A. Refik, of. cit., 
145; idem, Jstanbul hayatw, IIO0-1200, IIO, I3I, 
194, 199). Since Albanian vagrants had played a main 
part in the rebellion of Patrona Khalil in 1143/1730, 
stringent repressive measures were taken against 
them (A. Refik, 1100-1200, 110-12). In 1829, during 
a food-shortage, it was decided to expel unmarried 
men who had come to the city withiu the past ten 
years, and 4000 were removed (Lutfi, ii, 63). (2) 
Anyone proposing to come to Istanbul for a court 
case had to receive first a certificate of permission 
from his local kadi, and deputations were not to be 
too numerous. (3) Check points on immigrants, 
particularly on the ev-göčü, were set up on the roads 
and at the entrances to the city (A. Refik, op. cit., 
80-105). (4) The inhabitants of a mahalle were ordered 
to stand surety for one another (A. Refik, of. cit., 145) 
and imams were instructed to keep strangersout A. 
Refik, of. cit., 139-40). (5) No one was admitted toa 
khan or toa bekar odast unless he had a surety. (6) The 
construction of new “bachelors’ quarters’ was 
forbidden. 

But it was all in vain, as effective control was 
impossible; and in later years the defeats and losses of 
territory in Europe brought new waves of refugees to 
Istanbul (see A. Refik, 1100-1200, 80-105), the last 
being the great migration of 1912 during the Balkan 
Wars. 

(b) Non-Muslims. 

The non-Muslims of Istanbul were in 1001/1592 
classified in six groups: Greeks (Ram), Armenians, 
Jews, Karamànll, Franks of Ghalata and Greeks of 
Ghalata (A. Refik, Istanbul hayatt, 1000-1100, 4). 
Only the Orthodox and the Armenian churches and 
the Jewish rabbinate were officially recognized. 


The only Roman Catholic group within the walls | 


were those families brought from Kaffa in 880/1475 
(numbering, with the Armenians, 267), who were 
granted the churches of St. Nicholas and St. Mary at 
Edirne Kapisl. Over the years they dispersed or 
moved to Ghalata, and the churches were converted 
to mosques, to be called Kefeli Djàmi'i (in 1038/1629) 
and Odalar Djami‘i (in 1050/1640) respectively (Belin, 
op. cit., 112-19). Thereafter Catholic churches were 
found only in Ghalata, protected by the Capitula- 
tions, and "Frauks" were permitted to live only in 
Ghalata: when soine of them set up in business as 
doctors and drapers at Baghée KapI and on Divan 
Yolu in the early 19th century, the sultan ordered 
their premises to be closed (Medjelle, i, 649). 

The areas particularly inhabited by Greeks and 
Armenians were the Marmara coast of the city, the 
Fener-Balat district, aud the Rümeli side of the 
Bosphorus. Non-Musliüns usually formed distinct 
mahalles, each with its own church or synagogue; 
Muslims were reluctant to allow non-Muslims to 
settle among them, finding it repugnant to have to 
observe their practices (see A. Refik, İstanbul hayatı, 
I553-1591, 46, 48, 50, 52; 1000-1100, 29; I100-I200, 
10, 88). 

Occasionally popular feeling among the Muslim 
populace whould show that it wanted Istanbul to be 
an exclusively Muslim city, and the sultans were 
obliged to re-proclaim and to enforce the various 
regulations and restrictions imposed on dhimmis (dis- 
tinctive dress: see Djewdet, vii, 277; Medjelle, i, 502; 
A. Refik, /stanbul hayatt, 1593-91 47, 51; 1000-1100, 
20, 52; 1100-1299, 182; not to ride horses or employ 
slaves: idem, 1553-92, 43, 50; demolition of churches 
improperly built: idem, 1553-92, 44, 45; 1100-I200, 
81, 139; not to sell wine: idem, 900-1000, 49). Mistrust 
of and hostility to non-Muslims was brought to the 
Surface by various incidents: the question of the 
occupation of miri houses under Mehemmed II 
(inalcik, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 240-9), fear of an 
attack by a Christian fleet (in 944/1537, 979/1571, 
1066/1655), Austrian and Russian attacks after 
1094/1683, and the Greek revolt of 1821. Such 
tensions, together with fires and the building of 
mosques near non-Muslim majalles, encouraged non- 
Muslims to move away and settle in the outlying 
mahalles along the Marmara Coast and the Golden 
Horn and near the walls (A. Refik, rooo-1100, 53-4). 

On the other hand, Muslims and non-Muslim 
tradesmen and artisans, whose activities were 
controlled by the same hisba regulations, worked 
side by side in the bazaars; protection of non-Muslims 
was in the financial interest of the treasury and of the 
state dignitaries; and above all, the authorities 
appreciated their obligation to observe the tolerance 
prescribed by Islam. The government would therefore 
intervene to prevent attacks on non-Muslims by 
medrese-students, ‘adjemi-oghlanlarl or the mob 
(Dernschwam, 116; Charriére, iii, 262; A. Refik, 
Rafidilik, in Edeb. Fak. Medjm., ix/z, doc. 11). The 
non-Muslims, particularly the Armenians from 
Anatolia, were strongly influenced by Turkish culture. 
Although each community used its own language, the 
common language of Istanbul was Turkish, and for 
motives of political or social prestige non-Muslims 
would try to live and dress like Turks. Conversely, 
however, the Turkish of Istanbul and its folklore 
were influenced by the minorities (see W. Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, Oxford 
1929; M. Halit Bayn, /stanbul Folklore, repr. Istanbul 
1972; idem, Halk ádelleri ve inanmalan, Istanbul 
1940; R. E. Kogu, /stanbul Ansiklopedisi, passim). 

The Greek Orthodox, the Armenians and the Jews 
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were regarded as separate millets or #a@°ifes, under the 
authority of the Greek patriarch, the Armenian 


patriach and the chief rabbi respectively, and en- . 


joyed autonomy in their internal affairs [see MILLET; 
PaTRIK]. The Greek patriarch and the Rum milleti 
rwesast took precedence over the two other groups of 
dignitaries (A. Refik, rroo-r200, 28). The three 
religious leaders were elected by their communities 
but their authority derived from their beráts (which 
had to be obtained, by payment of a “‘pishkesh’’) 
granted by the sultan. The community could petition 
the sultan to dismiss its leader (C. Orhonlu. Telhfsler, 
Istanbul 1970, 161) and the leader could ask the 
sultan to give effect to his commands (for the Greek 
patriarchate, see S. Runciman, The Great Church in 
captivity, Cambridge 1968; Rim Patrikligi nizamati, 
in Distir, i, 902-38). 

Until the 12th/18th century there were some 40 
Greek churches in Istanbul, only three of which had 
existed before the conquest (listed in Schneider, 
Byzanz, 38-49). When the question was raised how it 
was possible for these churches toexist in acity taken 
by force, the fiction of a willing surrender was 
accepted to legalize the situation (see Ínalcik, in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 233; Runciman, 153, 157, 
199, 204; for the Jews, see A. Refik, 1100-1200, 13). 

The patriarchate was obliged to make itself 
responsible for various civil matters relating to the 
Greeks of the city, and its duties increased as the 
treasury resorted more and more to the collection of 
taxes from the community en bloc (mak[W^). The 
patriarchate’s bureaucracy therefore became increas- 
ingly influential (for the influence of the Logothete, 
see A. Refik, 1100-1200, 13). 

Economically the Greeks were far better off than 
they had been in the last decades of the Byzantine 
Empire (Jorga, Byzance aprés Byzance, repr. Bucha- 
rest 1971; T. Stoianovich, op. cit.; The Greek Merchant 
Marine, 1453-1850, ed. S. A. Papadopoulos, Athens 
1972; A. E. Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation, 
1970-72; Ínalcik, in 7s/., xliii, 153-5), and were satis- 
fied with their lot (Runciman, pp. 180, 394). They 
held an important share of iliizàm state contracts, 
they had supplanted the Italians in maritime trade in 
the Black Sea and the Aegean, and they controlled a 
large part of the city's food trade. In Fener, the new 
seat of the patriarchate, there grew up a genuine 
Greek aristocracy of eleven families made rich by 
trade and by tltizam-contracts, who claimed descent 
from the great families of the Byzantine Empire; 
they increased their power and influence by supplying 
the sultans with personal physicians and commercial 
agents and by filling the posts of Chief Interpreter of 
the Divan and of the Fleet in the 11th/17th century; 
and from them later the hospodars of Moldavia and 
Wallachia were chosen (Jorga, op. cit., 226-47; J. Gott- 
wald, Phanariotische Studien, in Leipziger Viertels- 
jahrschr: Südosteuropa, v (1941), 1-58). In the census 
of 1833 the Ram millet numbered 50,343 males in 
Greater Istanbul. 

A group of Orthodox Christians deported from 
Karaman, Turkish-speaking and ignorant of Greek 
(Deruschwam, 52), were under the authority of the 
Greek patriarch but preserved the character of a 
separate djema‘at. In the middle of the roth/r6th 
century they were settled near Yedikule, but a century 
or more later Eremya Celebi reported them as living 
at Narlikapi, inside and outside the city wall. They 
were skilled goldsmiths and embroiderers, and were 
rich (N. de Nicolay, Navigations... Anvers 1577, 
239). 

The Armenians first elected a patriarch, on the 
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sultan’s orders, in 1461. He made his residence the 
Church of Surp Kevork (Sulumanastir; F. Babinger, 
Ein Besitastreit um Sulu Manastir..., in Festschrift 
fiir Jan Rypka, Prague 1956, 29-37) at Samatya, 
where the most important Armenian community then 
dwelt (and where later Eremya Celibi (p. 3) mentions 
over a thousand Armenian families living alongside 
Greeks). In the r1th/r7th century the Armenians 
were most numerous at Kuinkapl, and iu 1051/1641 
the seat of the patriarchate was transferred here, to 
the Church of Surp Asduadzadzin (H. Andreasyan, 
notes to Eremya Celebi, pp. 87-90). The Armenians 
were concentrated particularly at Yeüikapl, Kum- 
kapl, Balat and Topkapi. Many of the Armenian 
families of Ghalata had been settled there since 
Genoese times. There were Armenians living among 
Jews at Beshiktash, Kuruéeshme and Ortakóy 
(Eremya Celebi, 43-52). In the rrthír7th century 
the Armenians controlled the silk trade between 
Persia, Turkey and Italy [see HARiR, 214], and 
many of them made fortunes from i/Aizàm-contracts 
and banking (Y. Çark, Türk Devleti hizmetinde 
Ermeniler, Istanbul 1953). From the early roth 
century they ran the mint and came to control the 
State finances (see Djewdet, xi, 28: White, iii, 188, 
287). Attempts by the banking families to control the 
patriarchate and the Armenian tradesfolk led to 
dissensions in the community (H. G. O. Dwight, 
Christianity in Turkey, London 1854, 131-2). Earlier, 
the activity of Catholic missionaries had aroused 
dissensions, which prompted vigorous action by the 
Porte after 1696/1108 (A. Refik, Istanbul hayat, 
II00-1200, 21, 32, 35, 160; Diewdet, ii, 93; xi, 8, 34); 
yet later a Catholic (Uniate) community was estab- 
lished composed particularly of the wealthier and 
educated Armenians: according to the census of 1826 
(Lutfi, 275) they numbered about a thousand (L. Ar- 
pee, The Armenian awakening . . 1820-1860, Chicago 
1909). In the census of 1833 the Armenian millet in 
Greater Istanbul numbered 48,099 males. 

The Jews of Istanbul, numbering 1647 households 
at the end of the reign of Mehemmed II (see above), 
consisted of the following main groups: those that had 
survived the conquest; Karaites brought from Edirne 
and settled in the harbour area; Rabbanite and 
Ka:aite communities later brought, usually by force, 
from various towns of Anatolia and Rümeli where 
they had been living, known as Romaniots, since By- 
zantine times (see Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 
New York 1959, 140); the djizya registers for the 
wakfs of Mehemmed II (Basvekálet Arsivi, Tapu 
defteri no. 240 and no. 210) give the numbers and 
original homes of each. It seems that Mebemmed II 
granted aman to the Jews living in Istanbul at the 
conquest (see Ankori, op. cit., 59-64) and left them in 
their homes (for an alleged agreement, see Schneider, 
in Belleten, xvi[61, 40; Heyd, p. 305; A. Refik, rroo- 
200, 11). A djtzya-register (Tapu defteri no. 240, 10) 
notes them as numbering 116 families. As a result of 
Rabbi Isaac Sarfati’s letter urging the Jews of Europe 
to settle in Ottoman territory, some families migrated 
from Germany, Austria and Hungary (H. Graetz, 
Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig 1881, viii, 214; Heyd, 306); 
but the register just cited notes the djema‘at-i 
Eskinas-1 Alaman as numbering only 26 families. By 
894/1489 the number of Jewish households had risen 
to a total of 2027. 

Jews settling in Istanbul were organized in 
djema‘ats, each with its own synagogue, as a spiri- 
tual and administrative unit (A. Galanté, i, 75, 99- 
ror). In the middle of the roth/16th century there 
were 40-44 synagogues and djema‘ais (Heyd, 303; 
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Dernschwam, 107-11 [42 schools, and further im- 
portant details; total Jewish population, 15,035]). 
In 959/1552 the Marranos settled in Istanbul under 
the sultan's protection, and the Marrano banking 
family of Mendés acquired a dominating position in 
the state finances and in commerce with Europe (see 
Inalcik, Capital formation, JEH, xxix, 121-3; S. 
Schwarzfuchs, Annales, xii, 1957, 112-18). Jews from 
Spain and Italy brought various*new techniques with 
them (Ramberti, 241; Villalon, 116; Dernschwam, 111). 

The Romaniot, Sephardic and Karaite communities 
retained their separate identities until the 11th/17th 
century; but as a result of the changes of residence 
caused by the fires of 1043/1633 and 1071/1660 the 
communities became mixed (Heyd, 313) and finally 
there was only a single community; the Sephardim, 
being economically much the strongest, assumed 
responsibility first for the Ashkenazim and then for 
the Romaniots. Already in 990/1582 the three com- 
munities made a joint application to the sultan to 
open a new cemetery at Khasskéy (A. Refik, 53). 
The Jews of Khassk6y became very numerous (Evliya 
Celebi, i, 413). In 1044/1634 there were in Istanbul 
1255 Jewish *awárid-khánesi (Aktepe, 110) and at the 
end of that century 5000 Jews paying djizya (for 
their makalles, see Heyd, 309-12). 

When construction of the Valide Djami‘i was 
begun (1006/1597), the Jews of Eminóüü (about 100 
houses, see Eremya Celebi, p. 164) were transferred 
to Khasskéy (Evliya Celebi, i, 413-4). In 1139/1727 
Jews living outside the Baltk pàzàrl gate near the 
mosque were ordered to sell their properties to 
Muslims and move to other Jewish mahalles (A. Refik, 
I100-I200 88-g). Khasskéy became hereafter the 
main residential centre for the Jews of Istanbul 
(Galanté, 54). In the 19th century the Jews were 
estimated to number 39,000, in 12,000 households 
(White, ii, 230; official figures in 1833, 1,413 males; 
ef. L, A. Frankl, Nach Jerusalem, Leipzig 1858-60, 
194-5, whose estimates are supported by the 1927 
census figure of 39,199). 

Individual conversions to Islam were frequent, new 
converts being particularly zealous to promote con- 
version (Villalón, 72; Dernschwam, 111). The Divan 
supplied funds (nev-mtislim akcasi) to provide the 
convert with new clothes, and he was paraded on 
horseback through the streets. But the principle of 
abstaining from forced conversion was carefully ob- 
served, and the authorities appear to have taken 
little interest in promoting conversions. One example 
of a mass conversion is that of the Armenian gipsies at 
Topkap! (Eremya Celebi, 23). Muslim men often 
married non-Muslim wives (this was regarded as 
commendable), and this led to much conversion. 
Slaves usually embraced Islam. Not only were there, 
as a result of the ghulàm (g.v.]) system, numerous 
slaves in the palace and in the houses of great men; 
anyone of any means owned one or several slaves for 
various domestic duties. To own slaves was a profit- 
able investment: slaves or freedmen (ázádlu, ‘Satik, 
mu‘tak) were used also as commercial agents or as an 
industrial work-force, and were often hired out. The 
principle of mukdtaba [g.v.] was common (for the 
treatment of slaves see esp. Villalon, 56 f.; Dern- 
schwam, 111,121,129, 140-2, 161). 

(c) The *askeri class. 

Since they paid no taxes, the personnel of the 
palace and the kapi-kulu troops do not figure in the 
various registers providing statistics for the popula- 
tion of Istanbul; but in numbers and in view of their 
duties, they played an important part in the life of 
the city. 





Date Palace  Kapí Kulu Fleet and Total 
personnel troops arsenal 
x. 
880/1475() 12,800 ? 12,800 
920/1514(?) 3,742 16,643 ? 20,385 
933/15200) | 11,457 12,689 ? 24,146 
1018/1609(‘) 12.971 77,523 2,364 92,858 
1080/1669(?) c. 19 000 c. 80,000 1,003  c.100,000 





(Sources: (1) Iacopo de Promontorio-de Campis, ed. 
Babinger, Munich 1957, 48; (2) Barkan, IFM, xv, 
312; (3) Barkan, IF M, xv, 300; (4) *Ayni *Ali, Risdle, 
Istanbul 1280, 82-98; (5) Barkan, [FM xvii, 216, 227). 


The above figures show that the nuinber of kapi-kulu 
increased in the century after 920/1514 by about five 
times: this increase was mainly in the members of 
the Janissaries, and occurred particularly between 
1001/1593 and 1015/1606 with the demand for 
infantrymen (see CH Isl., i, 344-50); only 15,000 
Janissaries took part in the campaign of 1006/1597, 
but there were 37,000 Janissaries by 1018/1609. 
Some of the Janissaries lived in Istanbul, some were 
stationed in provincial towns and on the frontiers, of 
49,500 Janissaries, 20,468 were in Istanbul in 1076/ 
1665 and 37,094 in 1080/1669 (IFM, xvii, 216). The 
Kóprülüs attempted to reduce their number, so that 
in 1083/1672 the Janissaries numbered only 18,150 and 
the total kapt-kulu force only 34,825 (Silahdar, i, 499, 
580). In the 12th/18th century, the Janissaries 
numbered 40,000, but it was estimated that through- 
out the empire 160,000 men were, or claimed to be, 
Janissaries (the distinction must be borne in mind, 
for many individuals who entered the corps to obtain 
its privileges were not effective troops). Conversely, 
as early as the reign of Mehemmed II some Janissaries 
had been absorbed in the general population as 
tradesmen and artisans, and the numbers of these 
increased, for with depreciation a Janissary's daily 
pay, never more than eight akčes, became practically 
worthless, so that more and more of them became 
esnaf. At the end of the roth/16th century the author- 
ities had great difficulty in mobilizing these “trading” 
Janissaries for service (Selānikī, passim; Orhonlu, 
Telhisler, docs. 15, 19). In the 11th/17th century we 
encounter in Istanbul (as elsewhere) many individuals 
called ‘‘Janissary” (rddjil, beshe) or ‘‘sipahi” (djtindi) 
who are in fact very wealthy and influential. The 
penetration of Janissaries and other kapi-kulu into 
the economic life of the city was to have important 
effects, especially since they regarded themselves as 
outside the kisba jurisdiction. 

Janissaries were widely used to supply the ‘‘police”’ 
forces of the city, with the duties of maintaining 
order and of providing guards in the markets, at the 
quays and in other public places, and this authority 
enabled them to impose various illegal exactions and 
even sometimes attempt to corner a commodity; the 
lives and property of non-Muslims were in effect at 
their mercy. During the ever more frequent Janissary 
mutinies after 1600 the city was in complete anarchy 
with the populace terrified, the shops shut, and the 
ever-present fear of fires and looting (see Hammer- 
Purgstall, x, index s.v. Janitscharen-Aufruhr). With 
so many nominal Janissaries engaged in trade, some 
of these disturbances may be regarded as popular 
risings against the state authorities (see Porter, 
Observations, p. xxviii). 

The 'adjemi-oghlanlari [q.v.) also had a significant 
place in Istanbul social life. Those in the Istanbul 
barracks numbered at first 3000 (Uzunçarşılı, Kapu- 
kulu ocakları, i, 79), 7000 in 1555 (Dernschwam, 65). 
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They were an important labour force, employed in 
public works (Barkan, L'organisation du travail ..., 
Annales, xvii, 1094; A. Refik, in Edeb. Fak. Medjm., 
v/I, 6-10, 12) and in the sultan’s gardens (Dern- 
schwam, 64-5). Their daily pay was very small (1/2- 
2 akča in 1555). Since they enjoyed the immunities of 
the sultan’s slaves, they were a turbulent element in 
the population, over-bearing and always ready to 
make trouble. 

Practically the whole palace and kapikulu estab- 
lishment accompanied the sultan on campaign. At 
such a time, the life of the markets was completely 
disorganized: prices rose, commodities were cornered 
and shortages appeared (Selàániki, Ms.). Janissaries 
engaged in trade were obliged to close their businesses; 

a proportion of the members of various guilds were 
conscripted to accoinpany the army as ordudju 
(Medjelle, i, 619-36); so that a fair proportion of the | 
townsfolk too left the city. This, of course, occurred 
practically every year until the reign of Selim II; and | 
the consequent disruption was one of the reasons why ! 
the statesmen became reluctant that the sultan should | 
campaign in person (cf., for 1570, Hill, iii, 892; for 
1596, Selàniki, Ms.). 

(d) Epidemics. 

Just as fires repeatedly destroyed habitations, so 
too great numbers of the inbabitants were frequently 
carried off by epidemics —of plague, cholera and 
smallpox. In the plague of 871/1466, 600 people died 
each day, and many fled the city for good: “the City 
was emptied of its inhabitants" (Critoboulos, tr. Riggs, 
220-2), and four years later plague again put a halt | 
to trade (W. Heyd, Hist. du commerce du Levant, ii, 
341). Later serious epidemics occurred in 917/1511, 
932/1526, 969/1561, 992/1584, 994/1586 (see The 
Fugger Newsletters, ed. V. von Klarwill, London 1928, 
104), 998/1590, 1000/1592 (Selaniki, MS.), 1008/1599, 
1034/1625, 1047/1637, 1058/1648 (Chalkokondyles, 
Histoire de la décadence ... tr. B. de Vigenére, Rouen 
1660, 1013), 1063/1653, 1084/1673 (Galland, ii, 178), 
1179/1765 (H. Grenville, Observations, ed. S. Ehren- 
kreutz, Ann Arbor 1965, 72, 74, 106), 1207/1792 
(Djewdet, x, 94), 1812 (Andréossy, 178-84), 1837 
(Memoire of Mrs. Elisabelh S. Dwight..., New York 
1840), 1845-7 (M. P. Verrolet, Du Choléra-morbus en 
1845, 1846 et 1847, Constantinople 1848), and 1865 
(H. Leach, Brief notes..., London 1866). These 
outbreaks lasted for months and sometimes, becoming 
endemic, for years, giving rise to thousands of deaths: 


1000 a day in 1592 and 1648, 3000 a day in 1792. The 
total deaths in the 1812 outbreak are recorded as 
150,000 (Andréossy, 180)—and in another account 
(Lettres. écrites des missions étrangères, Lyon 1819, 
p. 2) even 200-300,000. In 1837, according to von 
Moltke (letter 26) a twentieth of the population 
(25,000 people) perished. The principle of quarantine 
was adopted in 1838 (with a Karantina Nágirllghi 
set up in 1839), but with little effect (S. Ünver, 
Osmanh tababeti ve Tanzimat, in Tanzimat, i, 947-50; 
B. Sehsiivaroglu, Tiirkiye Karantine tarihine bir 
bakis, Istanbul 1958). The plague helped in the decline 
of Istanbul’s commerce, English quarantine regula- 
tions having the effect of diverting an important 
proportion of its trade to Leghorn in the 18th century 
(Porter; Grenville, p. 64). 

(e) Population. 

The most reliable sources for estimates of the city’s 
total population at different periods are certainly the 
various Ottoman registers, but even these, being 
compiled for taxation purposes, do not cover all the 
inhabitants (women and children, the *askeri class, 
students and others exempt from taxes do not appear), 
and the unit they employ is often the khàze, ''house- 
hold”; the djizya registers list only the adult males, 
and the ĉawārid taxes are levied on the basis of 
another, fictitious, “khāãne” comprising several house- 
holds (see *Awanip]. Nineteenth-century figures (see 
below) indicate that a household rarely numbered 
more than 3-4 persons on average (in Byzantine 
times, 2.6-5.2, see Jacoby, p. 102), and this figure is 
probably valid for earlier times, in a city where many 
of the inhabitants lived in miserable conditions of 
nutrition and hygiene, where the average expectation 
of life was only 25 years, and where unmarried men 
were so numerous (45,000 in 1856: workmen and 
medrese-students). 

In the present state of research, the figures 
below rnust be taken as the basis for comparison. 

Thus the 1477 population (Ghalata included) of 
16,326 khanes had increased nearly five times by about 
1535. In about 1550 C. de Villalon (Viaje de Turquía, 
p. 306) estimated the population of Istanbul and its 
environs at about 120,000 households, which would 
represent au increase of 50?4 over r5 years. In fact 
Barkan (J ESHO, i/1, p. 28) has shown that there was 
an increase of over 80% in Ottoman cities generally 
in the roth/16th century. Modern authors estimate 
the total population in the 16th century at about 


Year Unit Muslims Christians Jews Total 
882/1477(1)  khane 9,517 5,162 1,647 16,326 
894/1489(7) — kháne [.] 5,462 2,491 

C. 942/[1535(?) khdne 46,635 25,295 8,070 80,000 
1044/1634 *awárid 1,525 ( ] 1,255 

khánesi 
1102/1690(*  kháne { J 14,231 9,642 
iro2/1690(*) poll-tax [Peg 45,112 8,236 
payers 
1242/1826(*) males 45,000 50,000 [ ] 
1245/1829() individuals ——— 359,890 
1249/1833(°) tales 73,496 102,649 omo dT 
1273/1856 ) khane 29,383 19,015 
f individuals 73,093 62,383 
1918(*) individuals — ———————-———— 700,000 
1927(!?) individuals 447,851 243,060 690,911 


(Notes: (1) See above, p. 238; (2) Barkan, Belgeler, i, 
39; 447 mixed Jewish and Christian khdnes are 
included in the total for Christians; (3) Barkan's 
estimate in JESHO, ifl, 20; (4) Topkapi Sarayi 
Archives no. 4007, suburbs included; (5) Mantran, 


Istanbul, 46-7: a further 14,653 persons are exempt; 
Mantran estimates 62,000 kAdne in all; (6) Lutft, i, 
279; (7) Lutfi, ìi, 62; (8) Topkapı Sarayı Archives no. 
750; (9) Zstanbul rehberi, 1934, 163, foreigners exclud- 
ed; (10) the first census). 
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700,000 (Lybyer, Constantinople as capital ..., see 
Bibliography., 377; Braudel, Méditerranée, 272 
Mantran’s estimate for the next century (Istanbul, 
44-7) is 650-750,000, or 700-800,000 with the suburbs 
included. Other estimates tend to bear out these 
figures: Sanderson, 1,231,000; G. Moro (Alberi, ser. 
3, iii, 334), 800,000 (but the bailo Garzoni (Alberi, 
389) says only *“‘piu di trecento mila persone”). 

However, these figures for Ottoman Istanbul intra 
muros seem to be exaggerated. The population of 
Istanbul and Ghalata together never exceeded 
400,000 in the Byzantine period (see Jacoby, in 
Byzantion, xxxi (1961), 82-109). The reliable figures 
of the last fifty years are: 


1927 245,000 
1940 272,000 
1950 350,000 
1960 433,000 
1965 482,000 


and it is ditficult to accept that the total for pre- 
19th-century Istanbul was higher than these (given 
that most houses consisted of a single storey, and 
there were such wide areas of garden and open space; 
building upwards, with several storeys, began slowly 
after the Crimean War). The 1927 figures (covering 
17.2 km.*) give a density of 145 persons per hectare 
(the pre-15th century density for European cities 
being under 200, see Jacoby, 105). Garzoni’s estimate 
of over 300,000 for 1573 and the 1829 count of 360,000 
seem more probable. (Other estimates for Istanbul 
inira muros; J. E. Dekay (1833): 250,000; Hoffman: 
380,000; Visquenel (1848): 321,000; Verrolot (1848): 
360,000; for all these see V. Michoff, La population . . ., 
i-iv). The relative proportions for the population of 
Istanbul intra and extra muros can be seen approxi- 
mately frorn these figures for bakeries: 


1083/1672 1169/1755 1182/1768 
Istanbul 84 141I 297 
Ghalata 25 61 116 
Usküdàr 14 22 65 
Eyyüb II 7 28 

and for chandlers’ premises (1083/1672): 

Istanbul 24 
Ghalata 5 
Uskiidar 4 
Eyyüb 9 (high, in view of the slaughter- 


houses at Yedikule). 


Of imported groceries, in 1018/1609 three-fifths went 
to Istanbul and only two-fifths to the three ‘‘town- 
ships", who consequently complained (see. A. Refik, 
1000-1100, doc. 74) One eighth of imported fruit went 
to Ghalata at the end of the gth/15th century (ihtisab 
regulation in TV, i/5, 339). Although the population 
increase was greater in Ghalata in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and Topkhàne, Bevoghlu and Kasim 
Pasha expanded greatly, yet up to about 1840 
“Istanbul” meant Istanbul intra muros. 

Until 1945, the distribution of population between 
Istanbul infra muros and "Greater" Istanbul was 
similar to the rgth-century distribution. Since that 
date there has been some redistribution, as is shown 
by these figures: 


Year Population of Istanbul *'Greater" Istanbul 


Turkey intra muros (including Beyoglu, 
Beşiktaş, Şişli, 

Kadıköy and Eyüp 
1927 13,648,000 245,982 694,292 
1940 17,821,000 266,272 841,611 
1950 20,947,000 349,909 1,035,202 
1960. 27,755,000 433,629 1,466,435 
1965 31,391,000 — 482,451 1,541,695 


While therefore the increase in the population of 
Greater Istanbul is proportional to that in the whole 
country, the increase for Istanbul intra muros is 
relatively less. 

Bibliography: A. Ottoman Documents. (i) 
Documents relating to wakfs. 1. Wakfiyyas. 
Published: facsimile of the original wakfiyya for 
Eyyüb, dated 861/1457, in Fátih Mehmed II vak- 
fiyeleri, publ. by Vakıflar Genel Müdürlüğü, 
Ankara 1938, 336-40; for Kalenderkhāne (Church 
of Akataleptos), in Zwei Stiftungsurkunden des 
Sultans Mehmet II. Fatih, ed. T. Öz, Istanbul 1935, 
I*-15*. Individual wakfiyyas such as these were 
all combined in a single wakfiyya after the com- 
pletion of the mosque and complex of Mehemmed 
II. The oldest copy of this, in Arabic, originally 
preserved in the £ürbe of Mehemmed II, is now 
in the Türk-İslâm Eserleri Müzesi (old no. 1872, 
new no. 667); it belongs to 877/1472 or 878/1473, 
and has been published in (poor) facsimile in O. N. 
Ergin, Fâtih İmareti vakfiyesi, Istanbul 1945, 
1-68. Later in the reign a new comprehensive 
wakfiyya was drawn up, and an official copy (tughra 
of Bayezid Il) has survived; facsimile in Zwei 
Stiftungsurkunden ..., pp. 1-149. In the mid roth/ 
16th century (see Ergin, op. cit., 29-34) this 
wakfiyya was translated into Turkish (with some 
rearrangement and stylistic expansion), facsimile 
in Fâtih Mehmet II vakfiyeleri, 14-198.—Siiley- 
man I (facsimile): K. E. Kürkçüoğlu, Süleymaniye 
vakfiyesi, Ankara 1962.—Published in Vakıflar 
Dergisi: Kara Ahmed Pasha, in i, 83-168 (S. Yalt- 
kaya); Kaymak Mustafa Pasha, in viii, 15-35 (M. 
Aktepe).—Most of the wakfiyyas relating to Istan- 
bul which are preserved in the archives of the 
Vakıflar Umum Müdürlüğü at Ankara are accessi- 
ble in register copies in the Istanbul series. 

2. Registers of inspection (teftisk) and rents 
(diibayet). These registers, drawn up to record 
the income of wakfs and to be used by rent-collec- 
tors (djábi), are of great importance as detailing 
the properties that supported a wakf. The oldest 
known is the Djibáyet register for Ayasofya of 
895/1489 (Basvekálet Arsivi, Maliyeden müdevver 
no. I9, 56 ff., Arabic; some of the leaves out 
of order; drawn up by the &ádi Yüsuf b. Khalil); 
a similar register had existed, drawn up in 874/ 
1469. A similar detailed register was drawn up 
by Mehmed b. ‘Ali al-Fenari, k@¢i of Edirne, in 
926/1519 (Belediye Libr., Ms Cevdet O 64, 444 ff.). 
Registers for all the wakfs of Mehemmed II in 
Istanbul: Bagvekálet Arsivi, Tapu defteri no. 210 
(947/1540) and no. 240 (952/1545). 

Other similar registers refer to the wakfs of 
ordinary citizens. The most important of these 
(Basvekalet Arşivi, Tapu defteri no. 251) has been 
published: İstanbul vakıfları Tahrir defteri, 953 
(1546) tarihli, ed. Ö. L. Barkan and E. H. Ay- 
verdi, Istanbul 1970. Two similar, unpublished, 
registers are: Bagvekálet Arsivi, Tapu defteri 670, 
drawn up by Hasan b. Yüsuf between 986/1578 
and 988/1580, and Tapu ve Kadastro Umum Müd- 
ürlügü, Ankara, Eski Kayitlar nos. 542 and 543, 
drawn up after 1005/1596. 

Registers of annual accounts also survive. The 
summary balances (idjmál) for the mosques of 
Fatih and Ayasofya for the years 894/1489-896/ 
1491 have been published by 6. L. Barkan (İFM, 
xxiii (1962-3), 342-79); see also, idem, Ssleymáni ye 
Camii ve imareti tesislerine ait. yslhk bir muhasebe 
bilángosu, 993/994, in Vaksflar Dergist, ix, 109-62. 

(ii) Documents relating to hisba (iktisab). These 
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are of three main types: r. regulations, lists of 
fixed prices; 2. registers of rüsüm-i ihtisábiyye; 
3. registers of guildsmen made for various pur- 
poses. r. Regulations dated 907/1501, published 
by Ó. L. Barkan in Tarih Vesikalan, i[5 (1942), 
329-40; Fr. tr. by R. Mantran, in Les Cahiers 
de Tunisie, no. 14 (1956), 213-41. Very similar 
provisions are found in later codes (Atif Ef. Libr. 
Ms. 1734; Bayezid Libr., Ms Veliyiiddin 1070; 
University Libr., Ms. T. 734; Sarajevo, Orien- 
talni Institut, Ms. 1054). Firmans relating to 
ihtisáb are preserved in records of daily business 
(see (4$) below) and price regulations (sarkh) in 
kádis' registers; for examples of the latter, see 
O. Nuri Ergin, Medjelle-i Umiir-i Belediyye, 
Istanbul 1922. 2. These registers list the trades- 
people of Istanbul in 15 sectors, giving for each 
the location of his business, his trade, the owner’s 
name and the amount of tax payable. They give 
similar information regarding the ships importing 
provisions are found in later codes (Atif Ef. Libr., 
det B 2 (of 1092/1681), B 10 and B 23; Basvekálet 
Arsivi, Maliyeden müdevver nos. 514 and 526. 
Partial publication of such a document by R. Man- 
tran, in Mélanges Louis Massignon, Damascus 1957, 
iii, 127-49; see also Nihat Gôl, 1763 tarihli esnaf 
tahrir defterine göre. .., Istanbul University, Ede- 
biyat Fakültesi, tez 1071. 3. Register of the water- 
men (kaylki): Belediye Libr., Ms. Cevdet B 8; 
of the bakers: Topkapı Arşivi, D 9580. 

(iii) Numerous documents relating to Istanbul 
are to be found dispersed in various collections 
in the Ottoman archives. As examples only, the 
following may be cited: 1. Miihimme Defteri. Many 
documents in this series have been published 
by Ahmed Refik [Altinay], in the series Hidjri 
Onundju aswda Istanbul ha yátw, 961-1000, Istanbul 
1333 (2nd ed., Istanbul 1935); . . . 1100-1200, Istan- 
bul 1931; IIO00-I1200, jefanbul 1930;... 
1200-1255, Istanbul 1932. Many documents from 
the Mühimme registers are given in Ergin’s 
Medjelle, i. 

2. Maliye ahkám defterleri. Nos. 2775 and 9824 
in the Maliyeden miidevver series are especially 
important for Istanbul. 

3. Kuyüd-i ahkám al-shikáyát series. Registers 
relating to Istanbul start from 1155/1742. Much 
information on the tradespeople. 

4. Registers of the kadis. Most of the registers 
of the kádis of Istanbul, Ghalata and Uskiidar are 
lost, but some important examples survive in the 
archives of the Istanbul Müftülüğü and of Topkapı 
Saray1. Some docs, published by Ergin, in Medjelle, 
i. 


5. Mukdta‘a registers (recording the income 
of the State Treasury). For an important exainple 
from the reign of Mebemmed II, see JESHO, iii 
(1960), 132. Customs registers: BasvekAlet Arsivi, 
Maliye no. 312 (of 992/1585), no. 5227 (of 1098/ 
1687), no. 3129 (of 1102/1690), no. 918 (of r108/ 
1696), no. 6164 (of 1138/1725); no. 2996 (of 1206/ 
1791); also Kamil Kepeci tasnifi nos. 4241-4368, 
5207-66. 

6. The Muhdsebe idjmal defterleri (the oldest 
is Belediye Libr., Ms. Cevdet O 91) record the 
expenses for official institutions in Istanbul. 

7. The affairs of Istanbul fell within the purview 
of the Shikk-f Sant Defterdin, so that documents 
emanating from his various offices, especially the 
Istanbul mukdata‘ast kalemi, are of importance. 

8. The most important assemblage of individual 
documents is that made by Cevdet, under the heads 


Belediye, İktisat, Sihhiyye, Saray, Zaptiye and 
Maarif (see M. Sertoğlu, Muhteva bakımından 
Başvekålet Arşivi, Istanbul 1955, p. 71). 

Further sources for the later history of Istanbul 
are the official vearbooks (sdináme) and various 
publications of the rnunicipal authorities (Beledty- 
ye), e.g£., Salnáme series, 1847-1918 (see 1A, art. 
Salnàme); Istanbul Belediyyesi thsa@iyyat medj- 
müf*asi, 1328-1335; I. B. MedjmiSast, 1930-7; 
İstanbul Şehri istatistik yıllığı, 1930-3; Belediye 
ytllığı, Ankara 1949 (pp. 341-69 relating to Istan- 
bul). 

B. Ottoman narrative and descriptive sources. 
Kutb al-Din al-Makki, ed. E. Kamil, in Tarik 
Semineri Dergisi, i-ii (1937), 5; Evliyā Čelebi, 
Seyáhatnáme, i, Istanbul 1314 (Eng. tr., J. von 
Hammer, Narrative of travels. .., London 1846); 
A. S. Levend, Türk edebiyatnda sehrengizler ve 
sehrengizlerde Istanbul, Ystanbul 1958; Latifi [q.v.], 
Evsaf-i Istanbul; Yahya, Shehrengiz-i Istanbul, 
see TDED, xvii (1969), 73-108; H. Wurm, Der 
osmanische Historiker Huseyn b. Ga‘fer, Freiburg 
1971; Asaf Halet Celebi, Divan stirinde Istanbul, 
Istanbul 1953; Hey?et-i sábika-i Kostantiniyye, Is- 
tanbul University Libr., Ms. Yildiz 612. 

— C. General works. — K. M. Bazili, 
Oferki Konstantinoplia, St. Petersburg 1835, E. A. 
Grosvenor, Constantinople 2 vols., London 1895; 
E. Oberhummer, Constantinopolis, in Pauly- Wisso- 
wa, Real-Encyc. des Class. Altertums, vii (Stuttgart 
1900) 963-1013 (important); W. Kubitschek, 
Byzantion, in Pauly-Wissowa, v, 1115-58; Djelal 
Essad, Constantinople, de Byzance à Stamboul, 
Paris 1909; Robert Mayer, Byzantion, Kon- 
stantinupolis, Istanbul, eine genetische Stadtgeo- 
graphie (important); Akad. der Wis. in Wien, phil.- 
hist. KL, Denkschriften 71 Bd., 3 Abhandlung, 
Vienna and Leipzig 1942 (Bibliography 267-90); 
A. H. Lybyer, Constantinople as capital of the 
Ottoman Empire, in Annual Report of the American 
Hist. Assoc., 1916; B. Lewis, Istanbul and the 
civilization of the Ottoman Empire, Norman, Okla- 
homa, 1963, ?*1972; R. Mantran, Istanbul dans la 
seconde moitié du XVII siècle, Paris 1962 (Biblio- 
graphy 639-90); idem, La vie quotidienne à Con- 
stantinople, Paris 1965; N. Iorga, Byzance après 
Byzance, new ed. Bucharest 1971; Besim Darkot, 
İstanbul Coğrafyası, Istanbul 1938; A. S. Soyar, 
Istanbul, Geschichte und Entwicklung der Stadt, 
in Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag von Kurt Albrecht, 
ed. K. Bachteler, Ludwigsburg 1967; J. Jastrow, 
Die Weltstellung Konstantinopels in ihrer histo- 
rischen Entwicklung, in Orientbücherei, Heft 4, 
1915; Muhlis Ethem, Der Hafen von Stambul und 
scine Organization, Leipzig 1929; E. Oberhummer, 
Aufgaben der Stadigeographie von Istanbul, in 
Festschrift A. Ischirkoff, Sofia 1933; R. Busch- 
Zantner, Zur Kenntnis der osmanischen Stadt, 
in Geographische Zeitschrift, No. 38, 1932, 1-13; 
Dogan Kuban, Istanbulun tarihi yapısı, in Mi- 
marhk, 70/5, 1970; Mehmed Ziya, Istanbul ve 
Boghazi¢i, 2 vols., Istanbul 1336; Mehmed Ra’if, 
Mirat-+ Istanbul, Istanbul 1314 (unpublished 
second volume in Turkish Hist. Soc., Ankara, 
especially important for inscriptions); O. N. Ergin, 
Istanbul'da imar ve iskán hareketleri, Istanbul 1938; 
idem, Medjelle-i umiir-i Belediyye, Istanbul 1922; 
idem, Cumhuriyet ve Istanbul Mahalli İdaresi, 
Istanbul 1938; idem, Türk şehirlerinde imåâret 
sistemi, Istanbul 1939; idem, Türkiye'de şehir- 
ciligin tariht inkişafı, Istanbul 1936; Refik Ahmed 
[Sevengil], Istanbul nasıl eğleniyordu?, Istanbul 
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1927; Mus&hipzade Celal, Eski Istanbul yaşayışı, 
Istanbul 1946; A. M. Schneider, Die Bevölkerung 
Konstantinopels in XV. Jahrh., in Nachr. Akad. 
d. W. Göttingen, Ph.-H. Kl. 1949; È. H. Ayverdi, 
Istanbul Mahalleleri: Sehrin Iskant ve Nüfusu, 
Ankara 1958. 

— D. Byzantine Period: topography and monu- 
ments. F. W. Unger, Quellen der byzantinischen 
Kunstgeschichte, Vienna 1878; A. J). Mordtmann, 
Esquisse topographique de Constantinople, Lille 
1892; A. van Millingen, Byzantine Const., the walls 
of the city and adjoining historical sites, London 
1899; A. M. Schneider, Mauern und Tore am 
Goldenen Horn, Göttingen 1950; idem, Regionen 
wund Quartiere in C., in Kleinasien und Byzanz, Ist. 
Forsch., Bd. xvii, 149-58; idem, Byzanz, Vor- 
arbeiten zur Topographie und Archäologie der 
Stadt, Berlin 1936; idem, Konstantinopel, Mainz 
1956; idem, Brände in Konstantinopel, in BZ, xli 
(1941), 382-403; idem, Die Blachernen, in Oriens, iv 
(1951), 180 ff.; R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, 
développement urbain et répertoire topographique, 
Paris 1950; idem, Du Forum Bovis au Forum 
Tauri, étude topographique, in Rev. des Et. Byz., 
iii (1955), 85-108; idem, La séographie ecclesiasti- 
que de l'empire byzautin, Part 1, Le siège de Constan- 
tinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, Paris 1969; 
C. Dietrich, Die Byz. Stadt im 6. Jahrh., Munich 
1964; S. Evice, Son devir Bizans mimarisi, Istanbul 
1963; F. Dirimtekin, Fetihten gnce Halic surları, 
Istanbul 1956; M. Ziyà, Kariye Djámi*-i Sherifi, 
Istanbul 1326 H.; A. Underwood, The Kariye 
Djami, 3 vols., New York 1966; R. Guilland, 
Etudes sur U Hippodrome de Byzance, in Byzantino- 
Slavica, Xxi-1 (1958), 26-72, xxiii-2 (1962), 203-29; 
idem, Les hippodromes de Byzance, in Byzantino- 
Slavica, xxxii-1, 30-34; L. de Beylié, L'Habitation 
byzantine, Supplément, Grenoble-Paris 1903; E. 
Fenster, Die Stellung Konstantinopels im Denken 
der Byzantiner, Dissertation, 1968, Inst. für Byz. 
und Neugriech.; V. Hrochova, Buzantska Mésta 
ve 13-15 Stolett, Univ. Karlova, Prague 1967. 

— E. Ottoman Period: topography and monu- 
menis. Huseyn Ayvansarayi, Hadikat al-dja- 
wami‘, Istanbul 1281; Tahsin Oz, Istanbul Caémi- 
leri, 2 vols., Ankara 1962-5; A. Gabriel, Les mos- 
quées de Constantinople, in Syria, vii (1926), 353- 
419; H. Edhem (Eldem), Nos mosquées de Stam- 
boul, Istanbul 1934; idem, Yedi-kule Hisart, Istan- 
bul 1932; S. Eyice, Istanbulda Yayla Camileri, 
in Tarik Dergisi, x, 31-42; idem, Atik Ali Paşa 
Camii. .., ibid., xiv, 99-114; Záviyeler ve Zå- 
viyeli Cámiler, in Ist. Univ. İktisat Fak. Mec- 
muast, xxiii (1962-3), 1-80; idem, Istanbul Mina- 
veleri, in Tiirk Tarihi Arastirma ve Incelemeleri, 
i, 1963, 31-132; Nisbli ‘Osman Beg, Medjmi‘a-¢ 
djawämi‘, Istanbul 1304; E. H. Ayverdi, Fâtih 
Devri Mimarisi, Istanbul 1953; Edhem Pacha, 
L'architecture otiomane, Constantinople 1873; C. 
Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Konsiantinopels, 2 vols., 
Berlin 1908-12; H. Glück, Die Kunst der Osmanen, 
Leipzig 1922; Ali Saim Ülgen, Istanbul ve Eski 
Eserleri, Istanbul 1933; idem, Fatih devrinde Istan- 
bul, Ankara 1939; H. Glück, Die Daeder Kon- 
stantinopels, Vienna 1921; H. Högg, Türkenburgen 
an Bosporos und Hellespont, Dresden 1932; A. 
Gabriel, Chateaux turcs du Bosphore, Paris 1943; 
A. Münib, Medjmá'a-i Tekáyá, Istanbul 1307; K. 
O. Dalman and Paul Wittek, Der Valens Aqudduki 
in Konstantinopel, Ist. Forschungen Bd. 3, Bam- 
berg 1933; I. H. Konyah, Istanbul Abideleri, Istan- 
bul 1941; idem, Mimar Koca Sinanın Eserleri, 
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Istanbul 1950; idem, Istanbul Saraylart, Istanbul 
1942; U. Egli, Sinan der Baumeister osmanischer 
Glanzzeit, Zürich 1954; R. M. Merig, Mimar 
Sinanın Hayatı ve Eserleri, Ankara 1965; U. Vogt- 
Göknil, Living Architecture: Ottoman, London 1966; 
S. Ünver, Fâtih Külliyesi ve zamamı ilim hayatı, 
Istanbul 1946; S. Lyice, Istanbulda mahalle ve 
seint adları hakkında bir deneme, in Türkiyat Mec., 
xiv; idem, Elçi Ham, in Tarih Dergisi, no. 24, 
93-130; H. İnalcık, The Policy of Mehmed IT to- 
wards the Greek population of Istanbul and the 
Byzantine buildings of the city, in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, no. xxiii-xxiv, 231-49; I. H. Tanusik, 
Istanbul Cesmeleri, 2 vols., Istanbul 1943-5; I. 
Kumbaracilar, /stanbul Sebilleri, Istanbul 1938; 
M. Erdoğan, istanbul Baruthaneleri, in Istanbul 
Enstitisü Dergisi, ii, 115-38; W. Beneschewitsh, 
Die türkischen Namen der Tore von Konstantinopel, 
in Byz. Zeitschrift, xxiii (1914-19); S. N. Nirven, 
Istanbul Sulari, Istanbul 1946; Aygen Bilge, Fatih 
zamamnda Topkapı Sarayı, in Türk Sanatı Tarihi 
Araştırma ve İncelemeleri, ii (1969), 214-22; Sadi 
Abaç, Kasımpaşamın Tarihçesi, Istanbul 1935; C. 
Orhonlu, Findik Semlinin Tarihi Hakkında bir 
Araş lırma, in Tarih Dergisi, viii, no. 11-12, 51-70; 
Fethi Isfendiyaroğlu, Galatasaray Tarihi, Istanbul 
1952; Mehmed Is'ad, Mipãt-i Mekteb-i Harbiyye, 
Istanbul 1310; F. Akozan, Türk Han ve Kervan- 
sarayları, in Türk Sanah Araşlırma ve İncelemeleri, 
i (1963), 133-7; G. Ozdes, Tiirk Carstlart, Istanbul 
1952; M. Erdogan, Osmanlı Devrinde İstanbul Bah- 
çeleri, in Vakıflar Dergisi, iv (1958), 149-82; S. 
Ünver, Türkiye'de kahve ve kahveháneler, in. Türk 
Etnografya Dergisi, v (1962), 39-84; O. Bolak, Has- 
tahanelerimiz, Istanbul 1950; SO. N. Ergin, /standul 
mil?essesát-i khayriyye-i sthhiyyest, Istanbul 1912; 
Zihni Bilge, fstanbul Rehitmlarinin Tarihçesi, 
Istanbul 1949; S. Niizhet Ergun, /stanbul mesdht- 
rine ait Mezar kitabeleri, Istanbul 1932; the Türk 
Tarih Kurumu Library at Ankara has an un- 
published collection of texts of the Ottoman 
inscriptions of Istanbul. 

— F. Maps and Plans: albums of views; guides 
to the city: Istanbul harita ve planlar sergisi, 
Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Yayınları, ne. 11, Istanbul 
1961; E. Oberhummer, Constantinopolis, Pauly- 
Wissowa, vii, 1013; a list of plans of Istanbul in 
the Bibl. Nationale, Paris, in Ali Saim Ulgen, 
Fatih Devrinde Istanbul, p. 45; Ansichten und 
Pläne von Konst., in Mayer, Byzantion, Konstan- 
tincpolis, Istanbul, pp. 387-9; Caedicius (A. Mordt- 
mann), Ancien plan de Constantinople imprimé 
entre 1566 et 1574, Constantinople 1889; for the 
plan issued by Zuan Andrea Vavassore (Valvas- 
sore), see Oberhummer, Konstantinopel unter 
Sultan Suleyman, Munich 1902, 21, and F. Ba- 
binger, Drei Stadtansichten, Vienna 1959, 5; on 
the oldest plan, by J. B. Homann, see Oberhum- 
mer, Constantinupolis, in Pauly-Wissowa, 1011; 
for F. Kauffer’s plan of 1776, see Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Voyage pittoresque..., ii, 115, and J.-B. Leche- 
valier, Voyage (plan); for the plans of H. von 
Moltke and C. Stolpe, see Mayer, 388; Ober- 
hummer, 1012; for the plan of Istanbul by Nasüh 
al-Matraki (in Istanbul University Library, Ms. 
T 5964), see A. Gabriel, Les étapes d'une cam- 
pagne dans les deux Ivaks (1537-1538), in Syria, 
ix (1928), 328-49; the plan of Istanbul in the Hner- 
name (Ms. Hazine 1523) of about 988/1580 is re- 
produced in colour in Hitinernname minyatürleri 
ve sanatçıları, Istanbul 1969, 37; 18th century plan 
in Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihanniima, ed. Ibrahim 
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Müteferrika, Istanbul 1145; for the plan of Istanbul 
in some Mss. of Piri Reis’s Kitdb-i Bahrivye, sce 
Oberhummer, Suleiman, Tafel xxii. 

Plans of the aqueduct and water-installations 
are found in: Chester Beatty Library Ms. 414 
(Süleymánnàme), fols. 22b-23a; Topkapı Sarayı 
Library, Mss. Hazine 1016, 1815 and 1816; K. O. 
Dalman, Der Valens-Aquádukt, Tafel 7:17; 
Fatih Library, Ms. Ali Liniri 1282. See also S. 
Onver, Fatih’in oglu Bayezid’in su-yolu haritası 
dolayisile 140 sene Once Istanbul, Istanbul 1945. 

Maps of Istanbul (and the Bosphorus): Istanbul 
University Library Nos. 92760-1 (1:2000, of 1261/ 
1845); Library of the Archaeological Museum, 1s- 
tanbul, 3031/23/7 (of 1312/1896); E. H. Ayverdi 
(ed.), r9 asırda İstanbul haritası, Istanbul 1958 
(1:2000, ca. 1293/1876; important). For official 
maps see Harita ve plânlar sergisi, Nos. 51-7. 
Further: Plan général de Constantinople, lstanbul 
1922 (1:10,000) ; Istanbul Belediye hududu, Istanbul 
1931 (1:50,000); fstanbul şchir rehberi, Istanbul 
1931 (1:6000; important); Istanbul plám, Harita 
Genel Müdürlügü, 1947 (1:15,000). 

Views  etc.; Istanbul ^ manzaralari — sergisi, 
Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi yayınları No. 9, Istanbul 
1959; A. D. Mordtmann, Historische Bilder vom 
Bosporos, Constantinople 1907; A. Poppe, Les pein- 
tres du Bosphore au dix-huitième siècle, Paris 
1911; G. Gerola, Le vedute di Constantinopoli di 
Cristoforo Buondelmonti, in Studi Bizantini e Neo- 
ellenici, iii, Rome 1931; in French, Description 
des tles de l'Archipel par Chris. Buondelmonti, tr. 
E. Legrand, i, Paris 1897; Eugen Oberhummer 
(ed.), Konstantinopel unter Sultan Suleiman dem 
Grossen, aufgenommen im Jahre 1559 durch Mel- 
chior Lorichs, Munich 1902; idem, Ein neuer Plan 
von Konstantinopel, in Mitteil. dcr Geogr. Gesell. 
in Wien, lxi (1918), 527-30; W. S. Maxwell (ed.), 
The Turks in MDX XXIII, a Series of Drawings by 
Peter Coeck of Aelst, London-Edinburgh 1873; 
Veduto di Constantinopoli, Museo Correr, Venice, 
i, 1284; Fr. Babinger, Drei Stadtansichten von 
Konstantinopel-Galata ("Pera") und Skutari aus 
dem Ende des 16. Jahrh., Vienna 1959; G. Roden- 
waldt, Stackelbergs Panorama von C., in Kleinasien 
und Byzanz, Ist. Forsch., Bd. xvii (1950), 132-6; 
Fr. Taeschner, Alt Stambuler Hof- und Volksleben, 
ein türkisches Miniaturenalbum aus dem oo. Jahr- 
hundert, Hanover 1925; Album, National biblio- 
thek, Vienna Cod. 8615, dated 1586; Album, ibid., 
Cod. 8626, ca. 1590; H. Gache (ed.), La Turquie, 
dessinée el litogr. par C. Rogier, Paris-London- 
Constantinople n.d.; J. F. Lewis, Lewis's illustra- 
tions of Constantinople during a residence in that city 
in the years 1835-6, London; The Graphic, an 
illustrated weekly, vols. 13-16 (1876-8), London; 
L'Univers Illustré, vols. 1876-8. 

Guide books: J. Murray, A handbook for Travel- 
lers in Turkey in Asia including Constantinople, 
London 1845, 1878, 1893 and 1900; E. Mamboury, 
Constantinople, guide touristique, Istanbul 1925; S. 
Eyice, Istanbul, petit guide à travers les monuments 
bysantins et turcs, Istanbul 1955. 

— G. Travellers’ Accounts. J. Ebersolt, 
Constantinople byzantine et les voyageurs du Levant, 
Paris 1918; W. Hasluck, Notes on Mss. in the 
British Museum relating to Levantine geography and 
travel, in British School of Athens, vol. xii, 1905-6, 
196 ff., supplementary notes vol. xiii, 1906-7, 
339 ff.; Carl Gdllner, Turcica, Die Türkendrucke 
des XVI. Jh., 2 vols., Bucharest 1961-8; A. Leval, 
Voyages en Levant pendant les XVIe, XVII* et 
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XVIII". siècles, in Revue d'Orient et de Hongrie, 
Budapest 1897; N. Iorga, Les voyageurs français dans 
Orient européen, Paris 1928; idem, Une vingtaine 
de voyageurs dans l’Orient européen, in Rev. Hist. du 
Sud-Est Européen, v (1928), 288-354; Nicolas V. 
Michoff, Sources Bibliographiques sur l'histoire de 
la Turquie et de la Bulgarie, 4 vols., Sofia 1914-34; 
idem, La population de la Turquie et de la Bulgarie 
au XVIII? et au XIXe siècles, recherches bibliogra- 
phiques avec les données statistiques et éthnographi- 
ques, 4 vols., Sofia 1915-67; A. M. Mansel, Tür- 
kiye'nin arkeoloji, epigrafi ve tarihi coğrafyası için 
bibliyografya, Ankara 1948; H. T. Daghoglu, 
Istanbul Bibliyografyast, in Yeni Tiirk, 1937; B. 
Moran, Türklerle ilgili Ingilizce yayınlar Bibliyo- 
grafyast, Istanbul 1964; H. Bowen, British contri- 
butions to Turkish studies, London-New York- 
Toronto 1945; A. von Harff, The pilgrimage of 
Arnold von Harff..., Hakluyt Society, London 
1946; Jörg von Nürnberg, Ayn Tractat von den 
Türck, Memmigen 1482 (Staatsbibliothek, Munich, 
Inc. Fa. 9017); C. T. Forster and F. H. B. Daniel 
(eds.), Life and Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, 
2 vols., London 1881; Jean Chesneau, Le voyage de 
M. d'Aramon. . . (1547-49), ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 
1887; H. Dernschwam, Tagebuch einer Reise nach 
Konstantinopel und Kleinasien, ed. Fr. Babinger, 
Munich-Leipzig 1923; R. Lubenau, Beschreibung 
der Reisen... 1573-1589, ed. W. Sahm, 2 vols., 
Konigsberg 1912-30; W. Dillich, Eigentliche kurze 
Beschreibung und Abriss der weitberühmten Kaiserl. 
Stadi Constantinopel, Cassel 1616; Fr. Arnaud, 
Voyages à Athénes, Constantinople et Jerusalem ed. 
M. H. Ornont, Paris 1909; Moses Almosino, 
Extremos y Grandezas de Constantinopla, Madrid 
1638; Thomas Roe, The Negociations of Sir Thomas 
Roe in his embassy to the Ottoman-Porte from the 
year 1621 to 1628, London 1740; P. Gyllius (Gilles), 
De Topographia Constantinopolis et de illius anti- 
quitatibus, Lyon 1561; tr. J. Ball, Antiquities of 
Constantinople, London 1729; Stephan Gerlach, 
Tage-Buch, Frankfurt on Main 1674; L. Dorez 
(ed.), Itinéraire de Jérome Maurand d'Antibes a 
Constantinople, Paris 1901; Fr. Babinger, Ludwig 
von Rauter und sein verschollenes Reisebuch (1567- 
71), in Vorderasiatische Studien, Festschrift for V. 
Christian, Vienna 1956, 4-11; N. de Nicolay, Les 
navigations, pérégrinations et voyages faicts en la 
Turquie, Anvers 1576; Ph. Canaye, Le voyage du 
Levant, 1551-1610, ed. H. Hauser, Paris 1897; 
V. Vratislav, Adventures of Baron Wenceslas 
Wratislaw of Mitrowitz in the year of Our Lord 1599, 
London 1862; A. Mordtmann, Eine deutsche Bot- 
schaft in Konstantinopel, Berne 1895; Johann 
Wild, Reysbeschreibung eines gefangenen Christen 
anno 1604, ed. G. A. Narciss, Stuttgart 1964; S. 
Schweigger, Constantinopel und Jerusalem, ed. R. 
Neck, Graz 1964; John Sanderson, The Travels of 
John Sanderson in the Levant, 1584-1602, London 
1931; Pietro della Valle, Viaggi, 3 vols., Rome 
1650; Fr. tr. Voyages, 4 vols., Paris 1661-4; Cor- 
nelius Le Bruyn (Brun), Voyage au Levant, 
Rouen-Paris 1728; K. Tuchelt, Türkische Gewänder 
und osmanische Gesellschaft, Graz 1966; P. Bruno, 
Ambassadeurs de France et Capucins français à Con- 
stantinople au XVIII" siècle d'après le journal du 
P. Thomas, Études Franciscaines, vols. xxix, xxxi, 
1913-4; A. Galland, Journal d' Antoine Galland pen- 
dant son séjour 4 Constantinople, 1672-1673, ed. Ch. 
Schefer, 2 vols., Paris 1881; L. Gédoyn, Journal et 
Correspondance, ed. A. Poppe, Paris 1909; Du 
Loir, Les Voyages, Paris 1654; J. de Thévenot, 
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Relation d’un voyage fait en Levant, Paris 1664; L. 
L. d’Arvieux, Mémoires, ed. J. B. Labot, 6 vols., 
Paris 1735; R. C. Temple (ed.), The travels of Peter 
Mundy, 1608-1667, 3 vols., Cambridge 1907; T. 
Smith, Remarks upon the Manners, Religion and 
Government of the Turks, London 1678; Guillaume- 
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ISTANBUL -MoNUMENTS [see SUPPLEMENT] 

ISTANKOY [see on IK! ADAJ. 

ISTÀR (otathe), a weight in the apothe- 
cary’s or troy system, taken over from the 
Greeks and usually estimated according to two 
different scales. On the one hand we find the equa- 
tions: 1 tstar = 6 dirham and 2 danak = 4 mithkal (an 
apothecary's stater); on the other, we have 1 istar = 
6% dirham = 4⁄2 mithkal (commercial istar in the 
East). The first equation will only be correct if the 
coined dirham and the mithkal matyal are taken 
(2.97 X 2 X 2.97 

6 
second equation is approximately correct only if we 
take the coined dirham and the old mithkal (gold 
dinar) (2.97 X 6.5 — 19.3 = 4.24 X 4.5 = 19.125). 
In both cases the result is a much larger amount than 
that of the usual Greek stater. The further ratio that 
20 islár go to the raf! (pound) is only true of the 
istár of 6'/, dirham and the Baghdad rafl of 130 
dirham. 

Bibliography: H. Sauvaire, Matériaux, s.v.; Don 
Vasquez Queipo, Essai sur les Systémes métriques, i. 

(E. V. ZAMBAUR) 

ISTISARA, term in rhetoric commonly used 
in the sense of metaphor. This term is among those 
most frequently discussed by authors of ali periods 
and it is impossible to give a complete account of all 
definitions, systems of classification, and technical 
terms, many of which are found in texts that do not 
specifically deal with rhetoric. The following is an 
attempt to outline the views of some representative 
authors. 

In the early period the term isti‘dra is used occa- 
sionally in the sense of "borrowing of a theme by one 
author from another" (see, for instance, Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, al-‘Ikd al-farid, Cairo 1359/1940, Vv, 338-40) 
and the metaphor may be indicated by the term 
mathal, “figurative expression” (see, for in stance, 
al-Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, Oxford 1921, 173, 1. 4; 
Sukkari, Sharh Ash‘dr al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Sattár Ahmad Farrádj, Cairo 1383/1965, iii, 1200; 
Amidi, al-Muwazana, ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1380/ 
1961, i, 109; and cf. Bonebakker, Notes on the Kitab 
Nadrat al-Ighrid, Istanbul 1968, 37) or simply badi‘, 
“ornate style” (see Djahiz, al-Bayan, ed. ‘Abd al- 


= 18.81 = 4.72 X 4 = 18.88). The 
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Plan of Istanbul, circa 1580, attributed to Velican (Hiinername, Topkapi Palace Library, Istanbul, N° 1523, ff. 158b-159a). 
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Süleymàniyye mosque with the medreses. 





View of Rumeli Hisari on the Bosphorus. 
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Salam Muh. Harin, Cairo 1367/1948, iv, 55 [but cf. i, 
153]; idem, al-Ha yawán, ed. Hàrün, iii, 58-9; and the 
saying by *Attàbi [d. begirining of third/ninth cent.] 
reported in Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, Cairo 1343/ 
1923, 271). In the sense of "metaphor" it is reported 
to have been common already with such early 
philologists as Abū ‘Amr b. al-*Al3? (d. around 154/ 
770) (see Hatimi, Hilyat al-muhddara, Ms Fez, 
Karawiyyin 2934, f. 4b; Bàkillàni, I*djáz, ed. Sakr, 
Cairo 1374/1954, 108 [= G. E. von Grunebaum, A 
tenth century document ..., Chicago 1950, 7]; Ibn 
Rashik, al-SUmda, Cairo 1353/1954, i, 239), Hammad 
(d. 155/772 or 156/773), Abü ‘Ubayda (d. 209/824-5), 
and Asma‘i (d. 213/808) (see I*djáz, 108), but since 
Asma‘i is also said to have used the term mathal in 
speaking of the metaphor (see al-Mufaddaliyyat, 
855, l. 13) it may be suggested that the terin isti‘ara 
was substituted in later versions of these reports for 
some other expression. However that may be, it 
appears already in what is probably the first system- 
atic treatise on poetics in Arabic, the Kava a 
shir (ed. Ramadan ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 1966, 
57-60) of Tha‘lab (Tha‘lab lived from 200/815 till 
291/904; the date of composition of the treatise is 
unknown and there is some question about Tha‘lab’s 
authorship) and is there defined as “to borrow for 
something the name of something else or [to attribute 
to it] a characteristic that is not its own” (an yusta‘ara 
H-LshayN ismu ghayrihi aw ma'nan siwāhu). The 
definitions offered by Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889) in his 
Ta^wil mushkil al-Kur?án (ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 
1373/1954, 102) and by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (wrote 274/887) 
in his K. al-Badi‘ (ed. Kratchkovsky, London 1935, 2) 
are hardly more precise. In fact the two last authors 
quote examples which later critics would have quali- 
fied as *'trope" (madjàz), "simile" (fashbih), or **meto- 
nymy'"' (kiná ya), though the majority of the examples 
would also be isti*aras according to later definitions of 
the term and are often repeated in later handbooks. 
The same is true of Kudama b. Dja‘far (d. after 320/ 
932) who, moreover, in his Nakd al-Shi‘r (ed. Bone- 
bakker, Leiden 1956) gives examples of the metaphor 
under the headings tamthil (pp. 90-2) and tsti‘ara 
(pp. 104-5) without making sufficiently clear how the 
two figures are related. He sees the acceptable isti‘ara 
as essentially a simile and the tamthil as the use of a 
figurative expression (mathal) to convey the idea the 
poet has in mind (see also the definitions and exam- 
ples in the Djawahir al-alfaz, Cairo 1351/1932, 5, 7-8, 
attributed to Kudàma). The often quoted example 
from the poetry of Imru?u'| Kays: kayd al-awábid, 
“shackles upon the legs of wild animals’’, for a horse 
that overtakes wild animals in chase is quoted (p. 88) 
in Kudama’s chapter on the *"metonymy" (irdáf). 
The same confusion exists between the chapters on 
isti‘ara and mumdathala (= tamthil) in the K. al- 
Sindatayn, (Cairo 1371/1952, 268-306, 353-6) of Abi 
Hilal al-‘Askari (d. after 395/1004). Abi Hilal, 
however, offers a more detailed explanation of the 
mechanism of the metaphor pointing out frequently, 
especially in examples taken from the Kur?àn, how 
the tropical expression is related to the concept the 
author wishes to put into words and why the meta- 
phor is more effective than the conventional expres- 
sion. His discussion of ķur’ānic metaphors closely 
resembles that of his contemporary, Rummāni (d. 
384/994), in his K. al-Nukat fī i‘djāz al-Ķuräān (ed. 
Muh. Khalaf Allāh and Muh. Zaghlūl Salām in Tha- 
làth Rasá^il, Cairo n.d. 79-87), though Rummān?s 
formulations are somewhat more accurate. Both 
authors also indicate that the metaphor makes it 
possible to illustrate abstract concepts with concrete 


analogies and insist that a metaphor is acceptable 
only if it is more striking than the conventional 
expression. This last question is also the subject of a 
discussion by Hatimi (d. 388/998) who in his al-Resdla 
al-müdiha fi dhikr sarikat Abi 'I-Tayyib al-Mutanab- 
bi... (ed. Muh. Yisuf Nadjm, Beirut 1385/1965, 
69-73, 90-4) distinguishes three types of istidra: 
The first type conforms to the above standard and 
consists of metaphors that can be justified. He calls 
this type the “elegant metaphor” (isti‘dra mustahsa- 
na). The second is characterized by the use of terms 
applicable to animals instead of the corresponding 
terms used in speaking of human beings, e.g., háfir, 
“hoof”, for “foot”, mish far, ‘camels’ lip” for shafa, 
“lip [of a human]", etc. He calls this the “ungainly 
metaphor" (istifüra mustahdjana). The third type 
which he considers less ugly than the second consists 
of using terms applicable to human beings instead 
of terms specifically used for animals (cf. the discus- 
sion of examples belonging to the second type in Ibn 
Kutayba, Ta^wil mushkil al-Kurün, 116-7; the 
discussion of the term mu‘azala in Kudama, Nakd, 
103; Ibn Durayd, Djamhara, Haydarabad 1344/1925, 
iii, 489b-91a; Amidi, al-Muwdazana, i, 43-4; Aba 
Hilal, K. al-Sina@‘atayn, 301; and «Abd al-Káhir al- 
Djurdjani’s views on this type of expression below). 
In what appears to be a fourth category he mentions 
cases (like ‘‘my thoughts stumble [while reflecting] on 
your glory") where the metaphor is "obscure and 
far fetched” (kháfiya ba*ida). 

Probably the first to distinguish carefully between 
the tashbih and the isti‘ara and to formulate a closer 
definition of the figure is ‘Alī b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Djurdjàni (d. 392/1001). In a passage in his ai- Wasáta 
(Cairo 1370/1951, 41) he makes clear that the line by 
Abi Nuwas: “Love is a mount and you are its rider; 
turn its bridle and it will obey you” is not an isti‘dra, 
but a simile (taskbih) or a proverbial saying (darb 
mathal). In a proper ist'àra the borrowed term 
(al-ism al-musta‘ar) completely replaces the proper 
term (al-asl). The isti“dra, according to him, is ‘‘based 
on establishing a close similarity, on (the existence of] 
an affinity between the proper and the borrowed 
expression, on the blending of the [new] term with the 
concept [to which it is applied]", etc. (mw-milakuha 
lakribu 'l-shabahi wa-munásabatu 'l-mustafári lahu 
li-'I-mustafàri minhu wa-'mtizadju 'l-lafgi bi-l-mafná, 
etc.; a different reading and interpretation in Ritter's 
translation of «Abd al-Kàhir al-Djurdjàni's Asrár, 
429; cf. also al-*Umda, i, 240). He condemns (pp. 
429-33) the anthropomorphism in an istfára by 
Mutanabbi: **Many schemes are found together in his 
mind, though one of these would be (large enough to] 
occupy the mind of [this] time" and compares this 
with an is&i*ára by Ibn Ahmar where the wind is 
characterized as “having no constancy in its mind” 
{laysa li-lubbiha zabrū). In the second example the 
tsti‘ara is based on the similarity between the wind 
blowing from different directions and the erratic 
behaviour of a person of unstable character. In the 
case of the first example no such similarity suggests 
itself to the hearer. The only way to make such 
isti‘dras to some degree acceptable is to think of the 
frequent occurrence of personifications of time or fate, 
or to assume an ellipse (“this time” for “the people 
living in this time"), though by expecting his audience 
to do so the poet goes beyond what is aesthetically or 
grammatically acceptable (the lacunae in the text 
should be completed from the quotations in Khafádii, 
Sur, 144 ff.; Khafadji does not agree with ‘Ali 
al-Djurdjani’s qualified acceptance of these and 
similar examples). 
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Ibn Rashik (d. 456/1063-4 or 463/1070-1) in his 
K. al-*Umda (Cairo 1353/1934, i, 239-50) shows 
himself familiar with the definition of ‘Ali al-Djur- 
djàni, but nevertheless draws no clear distinction 
between simile and metaphor in his examples, and, 
like his predecessors, fails to explain the exact 
relation between this last figure and the tamthil, 
though he classifies ‘amthil as a type of isti‘ara (p. 
247; cf. however p. 245, |. 4-5, and on pp. 247 
bottom and 249, I. 15 his observations on the absence 
of the comparative particle in both ‘amthil and 
tsti‘ava), He prefers metaphors that can be easily 
understood, like ‘Daybreak carried away the Pleiades 
in its yellow (or white) cloak” for “Daybreak made 
the Pleiades fade away” in which, he says, the meta- 
phor is based on a simile (the poet’s comparison of the 
bright cloak with the light of daybreak), to metaphors 
that are less easy to understand, like ‘‘The reins of 
the morning had come into the hands of the north 
wind” for “The north wind held sway over the 
morning" where the poet gives to the morning and 
to the north wind each an attribute that cannot be 
associated with it (mā laysa minhu wa-lā ilayhi). He 
does not accept the view of some “radical” (?) 
(muta‘akkib) theorists who prefer the second type of 
metaphor (which is based on personification and 
analogy) and consider the first type inferior because 
it is based on an [easily understandable] simile. He 
further illustrates this principle, but fails to analyse 
it properly, and also points out that the same kind of 
metaphor may be fitting in one context and ugly in 
another. 

Khatàdii (d. 466/1073-4) in his Sirr al-Fagáha (Cairo 
1372/1953, 134-69) bases his discussion of the istiára 
on Rummàni and *Ali al-Djurdjani. He does not, 
however, accept as isti‘avas sentences like ‘She 
dropped pearls from narcissi”, etc. which he 
classifies as tashbih. He does not offer an explanation. 
What he has in mind is perhaps that because asbalat, 
"she dropped", in this context only allows us to take 
“pearls” and “narcissi’’ as standing for ‘‘tears” and 
“eyes” a simile is forced upon the hearer and it 
becomes impossible to argue that the two words are 
not to be understood in their proper sense (but cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, al Mathal, i, 359). In “And the head is 
ablaze with hoariness" (Kur?àn, XIX, 3) “‘hoariness”’ 
as the notion to which the metaphor is applied (a/- 
musta*àr lah) is compared to "fire" as the notion 
from which it is derived (al-musta‘ar minhu), but the 
fire is not mentioned, only one of its attributes, and 
there is good reason to qualify ‘‘to be ablaze” (al- 
mustafür) as a term used in an improper way (Sirr, 
134-6). He prefers isti‘aras that are immediately 
apparent to the hearer to those that cannot be justi- 
fied as based on intelligible similarities or are derived 
from expressions that are themselves metaphors. 
One may speak of “the eye of a flower” since there is 
an obvious similarity, but not of ‘‘the eye of faith 
that finds consolation”, since there is nothing in faith 
that could be compared to an eye. The metaphor in 
“the saddle feeds on (= takes away) the fat of the 
hump of the camel" is more obvious than that in “the 
horses and riding animals of passion have become 
unharnessed”’, since the latter example derives from 
another, more common, metaphor: ‘‘He rode his pas- 
sion and ran on its race track". As usual the distinc- 
tion between tsti‘dra and tamthil is not clearly defined 
(see the examples on pp. 166 below and 167 above 
repeated as tamthil on p. 325). 

The most important discussion of the isti‘dra is 
found in the Asrár al-balágka (ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1954; German translation H. Ritter, Die Geheimnisse 


der Worikunst des ‘Abdalgahir al-Curcani, Wiesbaden 
1959) of «Abd al-Káhir al- Djurdjàni (d. 471/1078). In 
his Dalà?il al-I*djàz (Cairo 1367/1947-8, 331-46) which, 
according to Ritter (see the Introd. to this ed. of the 
Asrár, 6) was probably written earlier than the 
Asrar, ‘Abd al-Kahir takes his predecessors to task 
for defining the isti“ara as a transfer (nakl) of terms. 
He argues that the isti‘éra is a claim (iddi‘@’) that 
something is identical to something else. The very 
effect of the figure depends on this claim and conse- 
quently there is a transfer of a concept before there is 
a transfer of a term. In the Asrár, however, he 
describes the isti‘dra as generally speaking (fi 
'I-djumla) the incidental use (nak! ghayr lazim) of a 
term in a sense different from its original sense (i.e. 
the well-known sense supported by literary evidence), 
so that it appears like a loan (‘a@riya) (p. 29 = tr. 
p. 46; cf. p. 379-81 tr. p. 441-3) and recognizes 
that his concept of the figure is essentially that of his 
predecessors among whom he mentions Amidi (d. 
370/980) and *Ali al-Djurdjàáni (p. 298 = tr. p. 348, 
p. 368 — tr. p. 429, p. 370-1 — tr. p. 431-2). They 
differ from him in that they did not offer a detailed 
analysis of simile (taskbik), analogy (tamthil), and 
metaphor (isti‘ara), and were content to offer a few 
examples of these figures without a proper definition. 
(p. 26-8 = tr. p. 43-5). For ‘Abd al-Kahir the isté‘ara 
is one of various types of trope (madjéz) inasinuch as 
there is always an association (muladhaza) with the 
normal sense of the term (p. 325-6 = tr. p. 378-80, 
p. 365 tr. 425-6). However, in the case of tbe 
tsti‘ava there must exist some property cominon to 
the object to which the term is normally applied and 
the object to which it is applied metaphorically. He 
draws attention to the etymology of the term isti‘dra 
as derived from *áriya, "borrowed good”, “loan”. 
The owner's claim to his property does not cease to 
exist, but the borrowed goods perform in the hands 
of the borrower the same function as in the hands of 
the owner (p. 372-3 — tr. pp. 432-4; cf. pp. 300-2 — 
tr. pp. 350-2). If one says: “I see a lion”, meaning a 
courageous man, what one has in his mind is to 
attribute to the man the most striking property of 
the lion, its courage; but if one uses the word yad, 
"hand", in the sense of "favour" in “I owe him a 
favour" (lahü ‘indi yadun), one has no intention to 
describe a property of the hand. It becomes possible 
to argue that "favour" and not “hand” is the original 
meaning of the word yad, though upon closer exami- 
nation one finds that there exists a reference to an 
activity originally involving the hand (cf. also p. 326 
Íf. — tr. p. 380ff.). *Abd al-Káhir makes a further 
distinction by pointing out that the istifára is more 
striking than the conventional expression (and as 
such has an aesthetic function): When a poet uses the 
term skafa, “lip” in speaking of the lip of a horse 
(diahfal) or the lip of a camel (smish far) there is only a 
free use of near synonyms or the use of a general 
instead of a specific term (p. 30-1 tr. p. 48-9, 
P. 373-4 = tr. p. 434-5), but when he uses "'horse's 
lip" or “‘camel’s lip” in speaking of a human being 
one already has a borderline case, since one can easily 
imagine that what the poet is trying to say is that the 
man's lips are thick or that he is as miserable as an 
animal (p. 34 ff. tr. p. 52 ff.). ‘Abd al-Kahir 
distinguishes three types of metaphors: 

(a) metaphors based on a comparison of notions 
that show a close affinity and in any case belong to 
the same category: “flying” for “running”. 

(b) metaphors based on a comparison of objects 
that share certain qualities: “sun” for “beautiful 
face”. 
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(c) metaphors based on a similarity that can only 
be understood intellectually, the metaphor consisting 
of (r) things sensually perceived for intellectual 
concepts: "light" for ‘convincing argument”, (2) 
things sensually perceived for other things sensually 
perceived though the similarity remains a matter of 
the intellect: “green plants on a dung-hill" for 
“beautiful women of evil character”, and (3) intellec- 
tual concepts for other intellectual concepts: ‘‘death” 
for “ignorance”, ‘‘ineeting death” for ‘facing a serious 
crisis”, For metaphors based on abstract similarity, 
as well as for the various types of explicit similes that 
would correspond to them, he uses the term tamthil. 
The similarity can only be established by analysis 
(ta?awwl), since the metaphor or simile is not based 
on a common property (as in the comparison of a 
rose with a cheek), but on something conditioned by 
a property (it is as difficult to deny the existence of 
thesun asto deny the truth of a convincing argument), 
In some cases there is ‘‘a similarity between two 
groups of objects in each of which there exists an 
inner relation between, not only a simple coordination 
of, various elements, a relation which can only be 
expressed in the form of a sentence" [or its equivalent] 
(Asrár, Introd., 14), and the /amthil is therefore 
closely related to the proverbial sentence (mathal): 
“The bow is in the hands of the bow-cutter" for ‘The 
matter has been entrusted to a competent person” 
(p. 94 — tr. p. 120). According to *Abd al- Káhir such 
sentences owe their peculiar effect to the fact that 
the mind accepts a not so familiar concept more 
readily if the author can illustrate it with a situation 
with which itis thoroughly familiar, such as when one 
uses an old friend to introduce a newcoiner (Asràr, 
Introd., 15). In such sentences the terns themselves 
are, of course, used in their proper meaning, and 
hence it becomes possible to explain apparent 
anthropomorphisms in the Kur?àn like “The whole 
earth is in the grip of his hand on the Day of Re- 
surrection" (Kur'àn XXXIX, 67) as analogies for 
intellectual concepts (p. 331-2 = tr. p. 386-7; Intro., 
11), though he warns against arbitrary explanations 
(p. 363-4 — tr. p. 422-4). 

‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani also examines the use 
of tnetaphors to create fantastic aetiologies such as 
are common in post-classical Arabic and Persian 
poetry. In “Be not surprised that his shirt is torn: 
He buttoned it in moonlight” the poet assumes that 
the common metaphor, ‘“‘moon’”’ for “beautiful face’, 
is accepted as a reality and then alludes to the com- 
mon belief that moonlight wears out linen (Asrar, 
Introd., 21-2). 

An essential difference between ‘Abd al-Kahir 
al-Djurdjani and some of his predecessors and follow- 
ers is that he does not accept as metaphors sentences 
like zaydun asadun or zayduni ’l-asadu, "Zayd is a 
lion", where a simile is expressed without the help of 
a specific particle or a verb (cf. however p. 304-5 — 
tr. p. 354-5). Nor does he consider as such tadjrid 
expressions like lakitu bihi asadan, ra?aytu minhu 
laythan, ''T met/I saw in him a lion" (p. 310-11 = tr. 
p. 361-2). He hesitates however in cases like “‘{He is] a 
full moon that spreads its light over the earth from 
east and west, but leaves the place of my camel’s 
saddle in the black darkness”, since one cannot 
compare somebody to the moon and then ascribe to 
him a property that the moon does not have. Such 
sentences are based on the assumption that the hearer 
has already accepted that the subject of the poem is 
a special kind of moon, so that the poet can attribute 
to this moon some unusual qualities (p. 305 ff. = tr. 
P. 355 ff.; for a more detailed discussion of ‘Abd al- 


Káhir's theories see Asrár, Introduction, from which 
some of the above definitions and translations have 
been taken). 

The compendiums based on *Abd al-Kàhir al- 
Djurdjani, beginning with the Nikdyat al-idjdz fi 
dirayat al-1“djaz (Cairo 1317/1899) of Fakhr al-Din 
al-Rázi ([q.v.] d. 606/1209) and the Miftàh al-*ulüm 
(Cairo 1356/1937) of Sakkaki ([g.v.] d. 626/1228-9), 
together with the numerous commentaries on these 
compendiums, almost completely superseded the 
Dala@ il al-i<djaz and the Asrdr al-balagha. In the 
Nihaya, which contains a useful summary of Djur- 
djani’s ideas, Fakhr al-Din attempts to clarify the 
two opposing viewpoints expressed by Djurdjani on 
the character of the isti“ara. After offering interesting 
arguments in favour of the theory outlined in the 
Dalá^il he declares himself in favour of Djurdjani’s 
later theory as presented in the Asrár: By calling a 
man a “‘lion’’ one attributes to him the lion's courage, 
not his physical qualities, which means that the 
word asad is used in a more restricted sense (p. 84-5; 
cf. Asrár, 379-81 — tr. 441-3). Hence the metaphor 
has to be considered a “trope of the language” 
{(madjāz lughawī; cf. however Djurdjāni’s observa- 
tions on the madjáz akli, the *'trope of the intellect" in 
the relation between a verb and its agent in Asrdar, 
342-5 = tr. 399-402, 376 ff. = tr. 437 ff. and Intro., 
23-4). Among the works based on the Miftadh al- 
*ulüm: the Talkhis al-Miftàh (a digest of the Miftah 
al-C*ulüm) of Djalàl al-Din al- Kazwini [q.v.], also known 
as the Khatib Dimashk (d. 739/1338); al-Skarh al- 
mukhtasar of Taftazini (d. between 791/1389 and 
797/1395); and the *Ukud al-djwmán of Suyüti 
([q..] d. 911/1505) have been summarized in A., F. 
Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber (Copenhagen/ Vienna 
1853). The question whether the isti‘ara constitutes a 
claim that something is identical with something else 
(and is therefore a figure depending solely on the 
intellect, ‘akli) or an improper use of a term (and 
therefore a semantic phenomenon, Jughawi) is 
resolved in favour of the last point of view by postu- 
lating that in claiining for a man the characteristics of 
alion (asadiyya) one claims that there are two possible 
types of lion covered by the term, one generally known 
(muta-“draf) and possessing all the psychical and 
physical characteristics of the animal, and one not 
generally known and possessing the psychical, but 
not the physical characteristics. The context (karina) 
indicates that not the generally known meaning is 
intended and distinguishes the isti“dva from a false 
claim where it would be essential for the author not 
toinclude anything in the context that would disprove 
this claim (Mt1ftàh, 175-6). Though the author's 
inteution to use a word metaphorically would thus be 
clear from the context, this context may still contain 
elements that support its common meaning, as in 
“Those are they who have purchased error with right 
direction, and their trade was not profitable" (Kur?àn, 
II, 15) where the common meaning of **purchasing" 
in the sense of **purchasing goods in the market" is 
supported by *'their trade was not profitable". In this 
case we speak of an tsti‘dva murashshaka or “prepared 
tsti‘dra’’. In case no such elements exist we have an 
tsti‘ara mudjarrada, or “bare isti‘dra’”’, as in “I 
attacked a lion groaning under [the burden of] his 
armour” (to be distinguished from the isti‘ara 
muflaka or “absolute isti*ara" in ‘indi asadun, “with 
me is a lion” i.e., a courageous man, where there are no 
elements in the context supporting “lion” in its 
proper or in its metaphorical sense; various interpre- 
tations of this type of isti*àra in Shurüh al-Talkhis, 
Cairo 1937, iv, 127-8). Following Djurdjani’s discus- 
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sion of the “substratum” (dkāt) of the isti‘dra 
(Asrár, 42-7 — tr. 63-8), these authors furthermore 
distinguish an 1stt‘dva takhyiliyya or “fantastic 
isti‘dra”, as in the famous line by Abü Dhu'ayb 
al-Hudhali: ‘‘When fate plunges its talons in its prey, 
you find that no amulet will help", where the attri- 
bution of talons to fate suggests that fate is a wild 
animal. Since ''fate" is here still indicated by its 
proper tern, the isti*ára is achieved **metonymically" 
(bi-'I-kináya ; Sakkaki’s point of view as expressed in 
the Mifiáh, 178, 1. 6-15 differs from that of Kazwini, 
al-Idáh, v, 165 ff. and Suyüti, *Uküd al-djumán, 
99-100). These as well as other terms and definitions 
adopted by the followers of ‘Abd al- Kàhir al- Djurdjà- 
ni, though they help to present ‘Abd al-Kahir’s ideas 
in a well-ordered form, do not seem to offer an 
essentially new approach to his theory of the figure 
(for further details see Mehren, 31-40, 75-91), but 
numerous works by authors belonging to this school 
still remain to be investigated. 

Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239) in his ai-Matkal al-sá^ir 
(Cairo 1358/1939, i, 57-64, 355-88) sees the metaphor 
as a shortened simile (tashbih mahdhüf). He considers 
it essential that the original notion and the notion 
substituted for it should share a common character- 
istic that is obvious and therefore easily recognizable 
and analogous to the acquaintance (ma‘rifa) that 
exists between lender and borrower in a loan trans- 
action. He therefore does not consider as isti‘dras 
examples like the line by Abi Nuwas: ‘‘Hoarse is the 
voice of property (buhha sawtu 'I-máli) from complain- 
ing against you and raising its voice [against its being 
spent too liberally]", apparently because he sees no 
good reason for comparing property to a human 
being with a voice (cf. Ibn Rashik, ai-*U mda, i, 240). 
He considers this and similar examples as no more 
than a trope (madjàz) resulting from an extension of 
usage (lawassu* fi 'l-kalám) and closely resembling the 
simile by virtue of the annexation in the genitive 
(pp. 356, 361-2). Nor does he consider as ístifáras 
anthropomorphisms like ''And neither the heaven nor 
the earth wept over them” (Kur’4n XLIV, 28) and 
the Prophet’s description of Uhud: “This is a moun- 
tain we love and that loves us", though the absence of 
the annexation in the genitive makes these expressions 
acceptable. Though he offers interesting discussions 
of the views of some of his predecessors, Ibn al-Athir’s 
own definitions of the isti‘ara are obscure and his 
choice of examples shows inconsistencies. 

Similar inconsistencies exist in the K. al-Tiraz 
(Cairo 1332/1914, i, 197-260) of Yahya b. Hamza al- 
*Alawi (d. 747/1346), though otherwise this book 
offers a useful summary of the views of some early as 
well as some later authors (Ibn al-Athir and the 
followers of *Abd al- Káhir al-Djurdjàni). The author 
inclines towards considering expressions like zaydun 
asadun as metaphors, but zayduni 'l-asadu, as well as 
expressions that make use of particles of comparison, 
as similes (pp. 202-9), a question much debated by 
*Abd al-Káhir. His subtitution of the term istiara 
muwashshaha, “ornamented istifára", for isti‘dra 
murashshaha is no doubt the result of a misreading. 

Chapters on the is/i*ára in later handbooks likewise 
offer no more than summaries of earlier definitions 
and repeat or elaborate the essential elements of the 
theories of ‘Abd al- Káhir al- Djurdjàáni and his school 
along with some refinements, such as the observation 
that in “Those are they who have purchased error 
with right direction, and their trade was not profit- 
able" we have an istifára murashshaha in which two 
ish'áras, "buying" and "'profitable trade" support 
each other (Ibn Hididia, Khisana, Cairo 1304/1886, 


49). They sometimes offer copious examples of isti‘ã- 
ras in the work of post-classical poets. 

On Abi Bishr’s (d. 328/939) translation of the 
Poetics of Aristotle and the resulting misconceptions 
on the metaphor in the digest of the Poetics by 
Avicenna and Averroes see F. Gabrieli in RSO xii 
(1929-30), 293, 301 n. 3, 304, 318, 321; Kudàma, 
Nakd, Intro., 42 (but cf. S. Afnan, The commentary of 
Avicenna on Aristotle's Poetics in JRAS (1947), 188; 
W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung und Griechische 
Poetik, Beirut 1969, 156). 

Bibliography: in addition to the fundamental 
works mentioned in the text: Amidi, al- Muwdzana, 
Cairo 1380/1961, i, 245-64; Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘, Tahrir 
al-tahbir, Cairo 1383/1963, 97-101; idem, Badi* al- 
kur?án, Cairo 1377/1957, 17-27; Shams al-Din Muh. 
b. Kays al-Razi, al-Mu‘djam fi ma‘ayir ash‘ar al- 
*adjam, ed. Mirza Muh. al-Kazwini, Leiden 1909, 
336-40; Djalal al-Din al-Kazwini, al-Idah fi *ulüm 
al-balagha, Cairo 1368/ 1949, v, 43-183 (detailed 
notes on the theories of authors belonging to the 
school of ‘Abd al-K4hir al-Djurdjant); Taftazani, 
al-Sharh al-muftawwal, Istanbul 1330/1911, 354- 
405; Suyüti, *Ukud al-djumán, Cairo 1358/1939, 
92-100; *Abbàsi, Ma'áhid al-tansis, Cairo 1367- 
1947, li, 132-72; Ibn Ma'süm, Amwàr al-rabi* fi 
anwa‘ al-badi‘, Nadjaf 1388/1968, i, 243-97; H. 
Ritter, Uber die Bildersprache Nizamis, Berlin 1927; 
T. Sabbagh, La métaphore dans le Coran, Paris 1943 
(uncritical); M. Khalafallah, Nazariyyat “Abd al- 
Kahir al-Djurdjani, in Farouk I University Bulle- 
tin of the Faculty of Arts, ii (1944), 14-48. A 
useful discussion of contemporary western definit- 
ions of the metaphor raising some questions that 
were also familiar to the mediaeval Arab critics 
is Die Metapher (Bochumer Diskussion) in Poetica, 
Zeitschr. für Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft, ii 
(1968), 100-30. See also articles KINAYA, MADJAZ, 
TÀKHYIL, TAMTHIL, TASHbBlH in ETI*. 

(S. A. BoNEBAKKER) 

ISTIBDAD [see zuLM). 

ISTIBRA?, the period of sexual abstinence 
imposed on an unmarried female slave whenever she 
changed hands or her master set her free or gave her 
in marriage. Literally, tsttbra? means to make sure 
of the "freedom", that is the “emptiness”, of the 
womb. In fact, this period of abstinence was imposed 
to avoid confusion over paternity since—as there is 
hardly need to mention—female slaves, especially 
young ones, were nearly always the concubines of 
their masters. Nevertheless, the majority of fukaha? 
often lost sight of the point of this institution and 
imposed istibrà? in hypothetical cases where, by the 
very nature of things, there was no danger of confu- 
sion over paternity. 

1) When a female slave passed from the ownership 
of one person to another, for whatever reason—sale, 
gift, cancellation of sale, exchange, succession, 
division of spoils or legacy—she had to observe 
istibrà?. In theory, all female slaves came under this 
obligation, not only those who, by reason of their 
age, were able to bear children but also pre-pubertal 
girls, even the very young, and post-menopausal 
women, excepting only, in Máliki law, girls who were 
so young that any sexual relationship with them was 
impossible (Khalil, Mukhtasar, ii, 125). 

Istibrà? was imposed even on a female slave who 
was virgin at the time of transfer of ownership, though 
in such a case there was no possibility of confusion 
over paternity if she became pregnant later. It is 
surprising to observe the unanimity of the schools on 
this point; only the Zahiris gave virgins dispensation 
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from tstibra? (Ibn Hazm, Mukalla, x, 315). A classical 
example isa good illustration of the irrational demands 
of fikh in this matter, Suppose that a female slave had 
been sold by a woman or a eunuch (in such cases 


istibrã? was “recommended” but not obligatory), the, 


sale having been rescinded by mutual consent (ikéla), 
she returned to the woman or the eunuch. In this case 
there could be no possible doubt at all about the 
origin of a possible pregnancy, yet this female slave 
had to observe istibra? after the dissolution of the 
sale, even though this took place before the buyer had 
taken possession of her. Only the Hanafis avoided 
such an absurdity by waiving istibra? except when the 
dissolution of the sale, by common consent, took 
place after the buyer had taken possession. 

2) Every female slave had to observe istibra? at 
the time of her manumission, including an umm 
walad [see *ABD] at the death of her master. Here too 
the Hanafis deviated from the solution common to the 
three other schools by demanding in the case of the 
umm walad not an istibraé? of one menstruation but 
an ‘idda of three inter-menstrual periods, as for a 
free woman, whether the manumission occurred 
during the lifetime of the master or was a consequence 
of his death (al-Zayla'i, Tabyin, iii, 30). 

3) Finally, a slave whose master gave her in 
marriage to a free man or to another slave had to 
Observe tstibrda?, as it is defined below, except in Hana- 
fi law where the position on this point seems, more- 
over, curious. 

In spite of their tendency to insist on istibra? on the 
occasion of any change in the juridical status of a 
female slave, the fwkahá? avoided carrying their 
system to absurd lengths. Thus exemption was 
granted to the slave who had had intercourse with her 
master and was then freed when he married her after 
manumission. In this case istibra? would in fact have 
had no purpose. Such a hypothetical case should not 
be confused with one where a man buys a female 
slave whom he frees on the spot and seeks to marry 
without istibra?. In this case, and with good reason, 
the Maliki, Shafi‘i and Hanbali schools insist that 
there must be an istibra?. Their scholars explain that 
if Hanafi law says otherwise this is because Abü 
Yüsuf, wishing to oblige Caliph Hàrün al-Rashid, 
who was impatient to possess a slave he was going to 
buy, had advised him to set her free and then marry 
her. This was certainly an instance of word-play (Ibn 
Kudama, Mughni, vii, 507-8). 

Duration of istibrá?. The waiting period which 
constitutes istibra?, during which the female slave 
was forbidden to have any sexual intercourse, lasts 
until her accouchement in the case of a slave who is 
pregnant at the time of her sale, manumission or 
marriage. For women who are menstruating, the time 
must embrace one complete menstruation (kayd), 
that is, the menstruation which proves the emptiness 
of the womb must begin during the period of “purity” 
(fuhr), prior to which the transfer of property, manu- 
mission or marriage has taken place. Pre-pubertal or 
post-menopausal slaves observe a period of retreat of 
one lunar month. The waiting period is the same 
whatever the reason for the istidra’, with the sole 
exception, mentioned above, of the umm walad, which, 
in Hanafi law, entails the observation of an abstinence 
of three kwri?, that is, according to the Hanafi 
definition of the word, of three menstruations. Note- 
worthy in this respect is a curious rule of Hanbali law 
which lays down that when a female slave is sold by 
two co-owners, both of whom have had sexual 
relations with her, two istibra? must be observed (Ibn 
Kudáma, Mughni, vii, 509). These intervals belong to 


the istibra? proper, that is the period of abstinence 
applying to an unmarried slave. When a slave is 
married and her marriage is dissolved by repudiation 
or by the death of her husband, it is no longer a 
matter of istibrd? but of a genuine *idda (q.v.). 
Because of the unquestioned rule of Muslim law that 
a slave’s legal obligations are half those of a free man, 
this would last for two months and five days if the 
marriage was dissolved by death and two kur# if the 
woman had been repudiated. Remembering the 
different interpretation of the word kurā’ by the 
various schools, this could mean two inter-menstrual 
periods (the majority of schools) or two menstruations 
(Hanafi school). 

Istibrá? in the case of termination of 
slavery. In ali cases when a female slave changes 
master, it is incumbent on the man who acquires her 
(by sale, gift, inheritance etc.) to see that the said 
Slave fulfils her obligation; in other words he must 
abstain from sexual intercourse with her until the 
time of istibrã? has expired. The four schools are 
unanimous on this point and, apart from a few 
isolated jurists, only the ZahirIs imposed this obliga- 
tion on the vendor (Ibn Hazm, Mukallā, x, 315). 
Maliki law worked out an ingenious system that 
enabled all the pertinent regulations of fikh to be 
both effective and easily workable. It entailed giving 
the slave who should observe tstibra@’ into the hands of 
a trustworthy person, preferably a woman, who 
forbade the new owner to come near her until the 
period of abstinence had elapsed. This system was 
known as the muwdda‘a, from wadi‘a, a trust. 

Sanctions for default in istibrá?. The man 
who acquires a new female slave and has sexual 
relations with her without respecting the waiting 
period of tstibra? commits a grave sin (ithm) ; although 
purely religious, this sanction was somewhat awkward 
for a man who was a believer but also impatient. 
For his benefit, Hanafi jurisconsults invented a hila 
{g.v.], or legal expedient, which permitted the law 
to be evaded but not. infringed. This hila consisted of 
marrying the newly acquired slave to a man of straw, 
often the dealer himself, who repudiated her then 
and there, that is before consummating the marriage. 
In this way she was released from the ‘idda and since 
She had been married istibra? did not apply to her. 
The schools who condemned kiyal in principle, such 
as the Hanbalis and Malikis, rejected this expedient 
without hesitation. (Ibn Kudama, Mughni, vii, 513; 
Khalil, Mukhtasar, ii, 123). 

Yet the acquirer who had not respected tstibra? 
could suffer indirectly the consequences of his negli- 
gence. Supposing, for example, that the slave gave 
birth to a child less than six months after she had 
been bought; this was proof that she had been 
pregnant by her previous master and therefore an 
umm walad; since this meant that she should have 
been neither sold nor given away, the act of acquisi- 
tion by her new master was automatically annulled 
and the slave returned to her former master. 

All possible combinations of is#ibra? with the 
*iddas of freed slaves (identical with those of free 
women) and the ‘tddas of married slaves have been 
the object of lengthy discussions in works of fikk, to 
which reference should be made. 

Bibliography: The works on fikh, generally in 
the chapter on the ‘idda, especially Marghinàni, 
Hidāya, Cairo 1936, iv, 65 ff.; Ramli, Nihāyat al- 
Muhtádj (Shafi*t), Cairo 1938, vii, 154-62; Khalll, 
Mukhtasar, tr. Bousquet, ii, 123-8; Ibn Kudáma, 
Mughni Cairo 1367, vii, 500 ff. For a comparison 
between the schools see Dimashki, Rakmat al- 
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umma on the margin of Sha‘rani’s Mizan, ed. 

Halabi, ii, 88-9; Santillana, Istituzioni, Rome 1925, 

i, 252-3. See also ‘aBD, “IDDA and UMM WALAD. 

(Y. LiNANT DE BELLEFONDS) 

ISTIBSAR (kITAB AL-), an anonymous geo- 
graphico-historical work of which the full title 
is K. al-Istibsar fi ‘adjaib al-amsar. The text does not 
provide any precise information about the author, 
who is most probably a Moroccan living in the second 
half of the 6th/12th century. Indeed it seems likely 
that the original text is the work of a writer referred 
to as mwallif or wadi‘, and that it was subsequently 
revised and brought up to date by a nazir, who states 
(p. 226) his intention of writing a history of the Magh- 
rib together with a composition which he had offered 
to the sovereign in 580/1184-5 (probably Ya‘kab 
al-Mansur, 580/95/1184-99). Although the author 
States that he was writing in Ramadan 587/Septem- 
ber-October 1191, events occurring after this date are 
also related, which suggests that the ''reviser" 
restricted his activity to making additions without 
deleting conflicting facts. The work is dedicated to a 
certain Abü *Imràn ibn Abi Yahyà b. Waktiri, who is 
otherwise unknown. 

The K. ai-Istibgár is divided into three parts, which 
contain respectively a detailed description of Mecca 
and Medina, some more or less legendary information 
on the history and geography of Egypt, and finally a 
description of North Africa and of the Bilad al-Südàn 
interspersed with historical information; the work is 
of very uneven value, fantastic stories being related 
Side by side with contemporary documents of un- 
deniable interest. 

It was the subject of a partial edition by A. von 
Kremer, Description de l'Afrique par un géographe 
arabe anonyme du 6* siécle de l'hégire, Vienna 1852; 
thanks to the Mss. Algiers 1560 and Paris, Dibl. 
Nat. 2225, E. Fagnan was able to fill in some gaps 
in the rather incomplete text of von Kremer and 
to give a French translation of it, L'Afrique sep- 
tentrionale au XII¢ siécle de notre ère, in Recueil 
de notices et mém. de la Soc. archéol. de Constantine, 
xxxiii (1899), Constantine 1900; finally, Saad Zagh- 
loul Abdel-Hamid published the complete text, based 
on the Mss. Bibl. Nat. 2225 and Algiers 1560 and 
3216, together with a translation into French of the 
section relevant to the Holy Places and to Egypt, 
under the title Kitab al-Istibsar, etc., Alexandria 1958. 
Two manuscripts, identical to those used by von 
Kremer and Fagnan respectively, are in the Bibl. 
Gén. of Rabat, nos. 415 and 415 bis, It is probable 
that the manuscripts so far used still contain gaps, 
because the one author who quotes from the work, 
Ibn Abi Zar‘ (Kirfas, 24), reproduces a passage which 
is not in the text as it has been preserved. 

Bibliography: In the article. (CH. PELLAT) 

ISTIDJA, EciJA, atown in thecentre of Andalusia, 
to the south-west of Cordova, which today contains 
50,000 inhabitants; it is situated on the banks of the 
river Genil, which was formerly navigable as far as 
its confluence with the Guadalquiver. Of Iberian 
origin and colonized by the Greeks, the town was 
occupied by the Carthaginians, who have left no 
trace of their stay there, and then was fortified and 
embellished by the Romans who, at the time of 
Augustus, made it a conventus, the juridical centre 
of the district. Nothing is known of it under the 
Visigoths. The town surrendered to the Arabs after 
the defeat of Don Rodrigo at Lago de la Janda, 
and the whole surrounding region subinitted to the 
victors without resistance. In the reign of the amir 
al-Hakam I, a dispute over the succession broke 


out between the ruler and his two uncles, Sulayman 
and ‘Abd Allah, sons of ‘Abd al-Rahman I; Sulayman 
atteinpted to seize Cordova, and continued to struggle 
for two years before being defeated in the neighbour- 
hood of Ecija and in the valleys of the Genil and the 
Guadalquiver; he was finally overcome, captured and 
put to death, while his brother ‘Abd Allah went to 
Aix-la-Chapelle to seek support from Charlemagne. 

Ecija remained comparatively peaceful until the 
time when the rebellion of ‘Uinar b. Hafsiin incited 
the inhabitants, who for the most part were Mozarab, 
to rise against the government of Cordova, an action 
which caused Ecija to be regarded as a cursed city 
inhabited solely by enemies of the Umayyad regime. 
The amir ‘Abd Allah attacked it, and his successor 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan III, on coming to the throne and 
launching his decisive campaigns against Ibn Hafsün, 
sent against Ecija his hádjib Badr with an army which 
dismantled the town and destroyed its bridge (later 
rebuilt by al-Mangür Ibn Abi *Amir). 

On the fall of the caliphate, Ecija was for a time 
ruled by the Djahwarids of Cordova, but it then 
passed under the domination of the Banü Birzàl who 
had made themselves independent in Carmona; but 
al-Mu‘tadid of Seville, who had seized all the small 
Berber states, from Morón to Ronda, mercilessly 
attacked the territories subject to the petty ruler 
of Carmona, and this town, together with Ecija, 
Osuna and Almodovar, came under the rule of 
Seville. Later, at the beginning of the siege of Cordova 
by Ferdinand III, al-Mutawakkil Ibn Hid attempted 
to oppose the besieging army; he took his troops as 
far as Ecija, but did not dare to engage in battle; 
he withdrew to Almeria, and the Cordovans, running 
short of supplies, surrendered on 22 Shawwal 633/29 
June 1236. The Muslims who wished to remain did 
not leave the town until 681/1282, when they were 
expelled and replaced by Christians. From then on- 
wards, Ecija formed one of the bases from which the 
reconquest of the kingdom of Granada was organized. 

Bibliography: Himyari, al-Raw@ al-mi‘far, ed. 

and tr. E. Lévi-Provengal, 14-5 of the text, 20-1 

of the tr.; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, ii, 164-5 of the text, 

264-5 of the tr.; R. Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp., ii, 

59-99, 287-90; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist, Esp. Mus., 

i, 152, ii, 6-22; Madoz, Diccionario geogrdfico, vii, 

438; E. Saavedra, Estudio sobre la invasión de los 

árabes en Espana, 77. (A. Hurct Mrranpa) 

ISTIDLAL [see mantik]. 

ISTIFA? (see mustawr]. 

ISTIFAN 5. BASIL (sTtEPHANOS), the first 
translator of the Materia medica of Dioscorides. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a speaks of him in two passages in 
his book: in the first he is cited along with Misa b. 
Khilid as one of the experienced scribes (kuitad na- 
hàrir), skilled in the art of translating, whom the 
caliph al-Mutawakkil placed at the disposal of 
Hunayn b. Ishak [9.v.], who was responsible for 
checking (yatasaffah) their work; the second and 
more important reference to him is derived from 
information provided by Ibn Djuldjul in his lost 
book on the Explanation of the names of simples 
according to the treatise of Dioscorides. The translation 
of the Materia medica from Greek into Arabic, he says, 
was made in Baghdad in the time of al-Mutawakkil by 
Istifan b. Basil (al-turdjuman), under the supervision 
of Hunayn b. Ishak (al-mutardjim) who authorized 
it (adjüzahw). Istifan gave the Arabic equivalents 
for the Greek names of the drugs with which he was 
familiar in his day. Those names for which he knew 
of no Arabic equivalents he left in Greek, “trusting 
that God would later send someone who would know 
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them". It should be noted that this first translation 
was made directly from the Greek, without any inter- 
mediate Syriac version. 

Bibliography: M. Steinschneider, Die griechi- 
schen Aerzte in. arabischen | Uebersetzungen, in 
Virchows Archiv, cxxiv (1891), 480-3; Max Meyer- 
hof, Die Materia medica des Dioskurides bei den 
Arabern, in Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der 
Naturwissenschaft und der Medizin, iiij4 (Berlin 
1933). (R. ARNALDEZ) 
ISTIFÁN aAL-DUWAYHLI, Maronite cleric 

and historian, born in Ihdin, in the northern Le- 
banon, in 1629. He studied at the Maronite College 
in Rome from 1641 until his graduation in 1655, then 
returned as a priest and missionary to serve his 
community in Mount Lebanon and Aleppo. In 1668 he 
was promoted to the rank of bishop and appointed to 
the diocese of Cyprus; two years later, on 20 May 
1670, he was elected to succeed as Maronite patriarch. 

As head of the Maronite church, Duwayhi proved 
an efficient reformer and reorganizer. His administra- 
tion was notable, among other things, for the estab- 
lishment of the Maronite order of the Antonines in 
1695, and the confirmation of its rules in 1700. He 
died at Kannübin, the seat of the Maronite patriar- 
chate, on 3 May 1704. 

While certainly remembered as a great patriarch, 
Duwayhi is even better remembered as a historian 
of the Maronite church and community and of Syria, 
his three principal historical works being a history 
of the Maronites (Ta’rikh al-a?^ifa al-márüniyya) 
which argues for their perpetual orthodoxy (the Ma- 
ronites are known to have been originally Monotheli- 
tes), a chronology of the Maronite patriarchs (Silsilat 
bajãrikat al-țã’ifa al-mārūniyya}), and a chronicle of 
the history of Syria from the First Crusade until 1699 
(Ta?rikh al-azmina) which is valuable particularly for 
the period following the Ottoman conquest in 1516, 
and for its references to the history of the Maronites 
and the northern Lebanon in the earlier centuries. 
In general, the historical work of Duwayhi reflects 
his own exceptional intelligence and his careful Ro- 
man training, and even the polemics in his history of 
the Maronite church, which clearly stand out for 
what they are, do not detract from the scholarly 
quality of his work. 

Bibliography: K. S. Salibi, Maronite historians 
of mediaeval Lebanon, Beirut 1959; G. Graf, Ge- 
schichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur. 
Vatican City 1944-53. (K. S. SaLiBI) 
ISTIFHAM (a.), inf. of the verb istafhama “to 

interrogate’, a technical term in Arabic grammar 
signifying interrogation. 

Interrogation can be indicated simply by the into- 
nation of the sentence, particularly in prose that is 
close to the spoken language. Arabic generally uses 
two interrogative particles: a- (negative a-là, a-mà, 
a-lam), hal. The second (hal) is more energetic than 
the first (a-), but is of more restricted use (Recken- 
dorf, Arabische Syntax, 19, 10). Sibawayhi (i, 434, 
line 19-435, lines 1-2) represents the difference be- 
tween a- and kal thus: “if you say: hal tadribu 
Zayd»? “do you hit Zayd?", you are not implying 
that the act of hitting Zayd is a reality in your mind; 
you can say: a-tadribu Zayd^*?, and then you are 
implying that the act of hitting is a reality". This 
amounts to saying: a- for interrogation concerning a 
reality, hai concerning an act or a possibility, without 
the implication of any opinion about their realization 
(cf. Reckendorf, Joc. cit., 35 n. 2). W. H. Worrell (in 
ZA, xxi, 126). sees the essential difference as being 
one of emphasizing the interrogation in the case of 
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the use of hal, that is to say that an emotional ele- 
ment is introduced. It is then of use to consider the 
usages of a-, hal and am found by G. Bergstrisser, at 
least in the Kur’an, in Verneinungs- und Fragepar- 
tikeln und Verwandtes im Kur?an (Leipziger semitische 
Studien, v/4 (1914), §§ 68-9). Besides, a- can be 
followed by -wa-or -fa-(stronger expressions): a-wa- 
tadribu?, a-fa-tadribu? a- can be followed by the 
inversion of the direct object complement: a-Zayds* 
ladribu? All these constructions are prohibited 
with hal. 

Disjunctive interrogation: the ‘arabiyya of the 
desert used: a- ... am (called al-muttasila “the 
joined up"), or aw: a-Zayd"* tindaka am *Amr*" or 
aw SAmr*? “is it Zayd or ‘Amr that is with you?”; 
a-Zayd** lakita am Bishr®* or aw Bishro"? “did you 
meet Zayd or Bishr?”’. **In the course of its develop- 
ment, the language did not preserve this lack of dis- 
tinction and reserved aw for non-interrogative sen- 
tences and am for interrogative sentences” (M. Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes and R. Blachere, Gr. Ar.?, 470, 
lines 1-4). The Arab grammarians make a subtle 
distinction between a: in interrogative sentences and 
am: see Sibawayhi, ch. 281; al-Zamakhshari, Mufas- 
sal, § 542 and Ibn Ya‘ish, 1153-4; this doctrine was 
reported by Wright, Ar. Gr.?, 308 B and Reckendorf, 
Ar. Synt., 311, lines 16 f. This distinction is a subtlety 
invented a posteriori to bring order to a lack of dis- 
tinction, as Gaudefroy-Demombynes and Blachere 
state (loc. cit., 470, n. r1). 

On the use of hal...aw or hal...am, more 
frequently bal am, see Sibawayhi, ch. 280, Wright, 
ii, § 167, Reckendorf, Ar. S ynt., 311; am "but rather" 
is then called al-munkati‘a “the separated” by the 
Arab grammarians. This am al-munkati‘a is also 
found in am of: a-....am (see Bergstrisser, loc. cit., 
§§ 73-4). 

Remarks: a) For a negative answer to one of the 
two terms of a disjunctive interrogation, see Recken- 
dorf, Ar. Synt., § 160c. 

b) a-ià is very frequently an exclamatory particle: 
“well, now! come on! look here!"  a-má is also 
found in this sense. See examples: Wright, ii, $ 168; 
Reckendorf, Ar. Synt., 39. 

alla (ala = a-la, less strong than the preceding one), 
hal-la, are used as exclamatory particles exhorting 
someone to do something (with the imperfective), or 
reproaching someone for not having done something 
(with the perfective); see Wright, ii, § 169, Recken- 
dorf, Ar. Synt., 39. 

c) For rhetorical questions, see Reckendorf, tbid., 
821. 

d) In dialect ka- is found for a-: ha-màá for a-mà, 
and vice-versa: al for hal, alla for halla (Wright, i, 
284 C and 288 A). 

Bibliography: in the text; in addition, Arab 
authors: Sibawayhi, i, ch. 28-9, 46 (for indirect in- 
terrogation that has no other peculiarity than that 
of being dependent), 277-81, 283-4, ed. Paris; 
Zamakhshari, Mufassal, §§ 541-2, 581-4, 2 ed. 
Broch and Sharh of Ibn Ya‘ish, 1151-4, 1201-4, ed. 
G. Jahn; Ibn Hisham al-Ansari, Mughni ’l-labib, 
i, 13-16, ii, 349-53, ed. Muhyi °l-Din ‘Abd al- 
Hamid; Radi ’l-Din al-Astarabadhi, Shark al- 
Kafiya, ii, 361-2, ed. Istanbul 1275. For a critique 
of the Arab sources (in particular Mughni ’l-labib), 
see: W. H. Worrell, The Interrogative Particle hal 
in Arabic, according to Native Sources and the 
Kurdn, in ZA, xxi (1908), 116-50. (H. FLEtscn) 
ISTIHDAR [see tsTINZzAL]. 

ISTIHSAN and ISTISLAH, two methods of 
reasoning much discussed in the books on the- 
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Usal al-Fikh [q.v.] in connection with the doctrine ot 
kiyás [q.v.]. The two conceptions as a result of their 
close relationship are sometimes confused (cf. Shatibi, 
iv, 116-118; Ibn Taymiyya, v, 22). But no one ever 
seems to have reached a clear and lucid definition 
of their inutual relationship. 

I. The authorities for isttksan which the follow- 
ers of this method quote from the Kur?àn (XXXIX, 
18, 55), hadilh (mà ra?ühu 'l-muslimün hasana" fa- 
huwa “inda ?llàh* hasan*") and idjmá* (going to the 
bath without previous arrangement about payment 
etc.), are easily deprived of weight by the opposition 
and therefore need not be further discussed. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note that tstihsan 
already leaves its literary impress in kadith, thus going 
back to the first half of the 8th century A.D. (see 
Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, 59). For example we al- 
ready find in Bukhari (Wasa@ya, bab 8) the expression 
istahsana in the meaning of *to make a decision for 
a particular interpretation of the law as a result of 
one's own deliberation". Half a century later, Malik 
(d. 179/795) uses the expression in connection with 
legal decisions for which he cannot find authority in 
tradition (Mudawwana, Cairo 1323, xvi, 217; similarly 
xiv, 134: “This is a matter on which I have received 
no instruction from my predecessors. It is rather 
something that we have decided according to opinion" 
[wa-innamá hwuwa shay?*"^ istahsannáhu]). About the 
same tine Abü Yüsuf (d. 182/798, Hanafi) says: 
al-kiyás kàna an . . . illà anni istahsantu . . . ("accord- 
ing to the kiyàs this and that would be prescribed 
but I have decided according to my opinion” [Kitab 
al-Kharadj, Balak 1302, 117)). Istihsdn is thus con- 
trasted even more distinctly with the usual method of 
deducing legislation (kiyds). The term, in later cen- 
turies also, means a method of finding the law 
which for any reason is contradictory to the 
usual kiyas. 

It is noteworthy that Shafi‘i (d. 820), the founder 
of the science of the Us al-Fikh, fundamentally 
rejected istihsán, because he feared that in this 
way by going beyond the methodically secure and 
generally recognized principles of legal interpretation 
a loophole would be made for arbitrary decision. “God 
has not permitted any man since his Messenger 
to present views (kaw!) unless from knowledge that 
was complete before him’’ (Risdla, 70). If any one 
in spite of this uses tstiksan he is bungling the work 
of God, the highest legislator (man istahsana fa-kad 
shara*a [quoted in Ghazali, i, 274 and pass.]). Ghazali 
(d. 504/1111) and Baydàwi (681/1282 or later, also a 
Shāfiʻ“ī) resumed and developed the discussion initia- 
ted by Shafi‘i in a more comprehensive and systemat- 
ic fashion, Istiksa@n in their view can only be approved 
in so far as it can be traced to the principle of takhsis 
(the preference of a particular to a general prescrip- 
tion). But as /akhsis is already contained in the 
doctrine of kiyds, istthsén has really no special part 
to play. Later Shafi‘i authorities like Subki (d. 1370) 
and Mahalli (864/1460) express similar views. 

The supporters of the doctrine of istihsán—they 
belong for the most part to the Hanafi madhhab 
(Pazdawi [d. 482/1089], Sarakhsi [d. 483/1090], 
Nasafi [709/1310] etc. down to Bahr al-*Ulüm 
[1225/1810])]—make every effort to deprive these 
objections of their force. To the assertion that the 
arbitrary opinion of the individual legist is given 
too much scope, they reply by defining and system- 
atizing istihsén more accurately. Their principle of 
diverging in certain cases from kiydés and using 
istihsán is—they say—not decided by personal 
inclinations or by a lack of methodical thinking but 


on the contrary by purely material considerations 
provided for in the law. It is a “concealed kiyds’’ 
(Rtyas khafi), a divergence from an externally 
obvious k:iyás to an inner and self-condition- 
ed decision. The reason for the preference of 
tstthsan might be given in the Kur?àn, in the Sunna, 
in the idjmda‘ or in the principle of darara, but in any 
case it is sanctioned by generally recognized methods 
of proof. Nor it is true that istihsdn can be traced 
back to the principle of takksis and thus be brought 
within the sphere of ktyds proper. It really lies outside 
of this narrow sphere and must therefore be re- 
cognized as a special form of deduction. For the rest, 
if we investigate more carefully, we can assert that 
the form of istihsén represented by the Hanafis is 
also used by representatives of other madhhabs. It 
is in practice the common property of all legists. 

If we consider the very minute work of systemat- 
ization which the later Hanafis (e.g., Ibn al-Humam 
[d. 861/1457)—Ibn Amir al-Hadjdj [879/1474] and 
Bihàri [1120/1708]—Bahr al-*Ulüm [1225/1810] have 
done on istihsén, we may actually agree with this 
last deduction. This method of reasoning, which 
originally aroused such misgiving because it was 
undefined, is given a place in the casuistic stepladder 
of the «ilm usiul al-fikh, and its possibility of applica- 
tion thus limited to a few accurately definable cases. 
If nevertheless discussion continued on whether it is 
justified or not this can only be explained by the 
fact that the followers of the Shafi‘i school felt them- 
selves bound from a certain traditional principle 
not to drop the polemic against $stiksán which had 
long ago been originated by their master—under 
different conditions and with more justice. 

II. Istislàh is, as regards its negative side, 
closely connected with istiksdn; here we have again 
a question of principle by which the otherwise usual 
method of deduction is to be excluded in the prepara- 
tion of legal decisions. The difference from istihsan 
is seen only when we enquire into the guiding idea 
which forms the positive foundation for this principle 
which is negative in its effects. We then see that 
istisláh is more limited and more closely defined 
in content than istihsdn in so far as it replaces the, 
in itself only forinal, ''finding-good" of the latter 
by the material principle of mas/akha. It argues with 
the demands of human welfare in the widest 
sense. It might therefore be contrasted with the more 
comprehensive and more indefinite general concep- 
tion of istihsán as a more exactly defined or sub- 
ordinated species, as indeed al-Ishbili (Maliki, d. 
546/1151) already pointed out (Shàtibi, p. 117). It 
is just through this greater definiteness that istisiak 
gains in force compared with istiksān. For it is 
evident that such a plausible idea as that of anxiety 
for human welfare carries much more conviction in 
the derivation of legal decisions and can be more 
readily established than the formal and empty cri- 
terion of istthsan. In this way it is probably to be 
explained why the principle of istisidk was on the 
whole not so strongly disputed as that of tstiksén 
and why it occasionally, going beyond the denial 
of the usual kiyds, even questioned the validity of 
legal principles emanating directly from the Kur?àn, 
Sunna and idjma‘ (see below). 

Relying on the hadith lā darara wa-là dirára fi 
'l-islám (in Islàm there is no injury or malicious 
damage) and on other testimony from the Kur’4n, 
Sunna and idjma‘, later representatives of the ‘ilm 
usal al-fikh championed the principle that the whole 
Shari‘a furthers or is intended to further the welfare 
of man (ri‘dyat al-masalik). This however does not 
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yet admit the principle of tstisla# but only a basis 
for it. Istisláh is not yet found in operation in the 
normal deduction of the thesis of rí*áyat al-masálih, 
but first occurs in the exceptional case only, namely 
when the legal principles of the Shari‘a afford no 
direct basis for it. It is therefore called more accurate- 
ly the principle of al-masdlik al-mursala, i.e., of 
those cases of the ri‘a@yat al-maslaka in which the 
chain of deduction does not run smoothly and free 
from gaps back to the starting point of legislation 
(cf. the use of the expression mursal in the science 
of Tradition). Istislah, like istiksdn, is therefore 
as a kind of ķiyās khafi (see above) always in 
contrast to the more obvious method of 
deducing legal decisions. It is intended to 
eliminate or at least to correct deductions which take 
no note of the idea of maslaka in the sense of the 
latter. If for example—to take a frequently quoted 
example—the enemies of Islam attack the Muslims 
and to protect themselves drive Muslim prisoners in 
front of them, the Muslim ought properly not to shoot 
at them in view of the prohibition to kill innocent 
co-religionists. If nevertheless it is decided to do 
so and this latter prohibition is disobeyed, this is 
done with the support of istiglàh: it is believed to 
be more in keeping with the spirit of the law if a 
few Muslims are sacrificed than if the whole com- 
munity is handed over to destruction. 

The history of the origin and development 
of tstislah cannot be traced so far back as that of 
tstthsdn. It is true that it is asserted by different 
authorities that Malik (d. 179/795) was the first to use 
istislàh, and indeed there is some ground for this, 
as for example when he declares it permitted in 
special cases to sell fresh dates not yet picked for 
ripened dates—against the usual regulation that 
fresh fruits cannot be sold for dried (Mudawwana, 
Cairo 1323, x, goff.: Kitab al-‘Arayd), But in 
the first place it is not quite certain whether this 
opinion goes back to Malik (see p. 94), and secondly 
a justification of this decision comparable to istislak 
(li-ma yukhaf min iddikhal al-madarra ‘ala sahib al- 
*aráyá: p.93f., cf. p. 95) quite obviously comes 
not from him but—according to Sabnün (d. 854)— 
from the circle of his pupils. It should further be 
remembered that the term maslaha or istislah is not 
mentioned at all in this connection; and finally it 
should also be noted that Shafi‘i (d. 820) in his famous 
Risdla confines the discussion to istiksan. From this 
it is probably safe to deduce that the problem of is- 
tislah was not yet ripe for discussion in his time— 
unless it was then still regarded as a subdivision of 
istitsdn and therefore not particularly emphasised. 
The assertion that Malik was the first to use éstislah 
is therefore in all probability a later ante-dating of 
the fact that the Malikis made the most frequent use 
of this principle. 

Nor in the period following Malik and his genera- 
tion is it possible yet to demonstrate clearly the de- 
velopment of istislah. The names which are quoted 
as authorities in the later works in discussion of the 
principle—apart from "Malik and ShAfi‘t (!)—belong 
at earliest to the 11th century. Perhaps the gap could 
be filled to some extent if the old and still unpublished 
usiil works were systematically studied. In any case 
the fact that the principle of istislah, according to 
the present state of our knowledge of the sources, 
is first found at a comparatively late date, does not 
yet allow us to deduce with certainty an outside in- 
fluence (e.g., of the ratio utilitatis in Roman law). 
It is equally unjustifiable, in view of the lack of the 
necessary preliminary work, to assert the quite nat- 
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ural hypothesis that éstislak is ultimately to be de- 
rived from the Mu‘tazili principle of ‘adl. 

Imam al-Haramayn al-Djuwayni (d. 478/1085, 
Shafi‘l) is the first of those who are mentioned as 
followers of the principle of £stislak. Unfortunately he 
does not discuss it in his brief «gil work al-Warakát 
(but see the quotation from his Mughith al-Khalk in 
Goldziher, in WZKM, i, 229, note 5). On the other 
hand, we possess authentic expressions of opinion by 
the $mám Ghazall (d. riri), also quoted as an 
authority, which take us into the heart of the dis- 
cussion (Mustasfa, i, 284-315). Ghazali defines. the 
legal term maslaka as “‘consideration for what is 
aimed at for mankind in the law” (al-muhkafaga ‘ala 
makstid al-shar‘... min al-khalk: p. 286 £.). By this 
he means five things: maintenance of religion, of 
life, of reason, of descendants and property. The 
consideration of maslaka and its counterpart, the 
averting of corruption (daf* al-mafsada), is, according 
to Ghazàll, generally given by the legal text and 
therefore coincides with the usual kiyds. In the cases 
in which it cannot be deduced by the usual process 
(maslaha mursala) it is only decisive when there are 
cogent and unequivocally defined considerations 
affecting the whole community (dardri, kaf%, kulli), 
for example in the case of defence against an attack 
made upon the community of Muslims under cover 
of Muslim prisoners (see above). Otherwise it is not 
allowed to use tstisiak. If nevertheless a man uses it, 
he is bungling the work of the divine legislator (p. 3x1: 
wa-man sára tlayha fa-kad shara‘a, with reference to 
Shafi‘i’s above-quoted remark on istiksdn). For the 
rest Ghazali refuses to include istislah, which he 
recognises in this limited form, as a special “root” 
with the other usw al-fikh, as in his view it depends 
on a combination of proofs from the Kur’4n, hadith 
etc. and therefore does not constitute an integral base. 

After Ghazáli, other Shàfi*i legal theorists express 
themselves on the problem of istislah, ¢.g., Baydawi 
(d. 1282 or later) —Isnawt (772/1370) and Subki (771/ 
1370)—Maballi (864/1460)—Bannàni (1198/1784). 
They discuss at considerable length the views of their 
predecessors, especially Ghazall, but contribute very 
little that is new. On the other hand, the tendency to 
systematization of the different cases of sstislah 
increases. This tendency to systematization however 
only reaches its height in the later Hanafi works on 
usal by Sadr al-Shari‘a Mahbibi (d. 747/1346)-— 
al-Taftazani (792/1390 or later)—al-Fanari (c. 905/ 
1500) and especially Ibn al-Humam (861/1457)—Ibn 
Amir al-Hadjdj (879/1474) and al-Bihàri (1120/1708)— 
Bahr al-‘Ulim (1225/1810). Here we cannot go into the 
details of their explanations, which are often difficult 
to follow. 

Among the pronounced opponents of isiislah 
are mentioned al-Amidi (d. 631/1233, originally 
Hanbali, later Shafi‘l) and Ibn al-Hádiib (646/1249, 
Maliki) (Baydawi-Isnawi, iii, 135). At a somewhat 
later period we may probably include under this 
heading the celebrated Hanbali theologian Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). In one of his epistles he 
gives his views on masalik mursala. His exposition 
is rather obscure but it is at least clear that the whole 
question caused him much misgiving. He laments 
that many rulers and also ordinary mortals have used 
the principle of masalih contrary to the law or in 
ignorance of it and so—just as with tstiksdn—have 
acted illegally as law-makers. The Shari‘a—he 
thinks—has not neglected maslaha. If the human 
understanding thinks it may assume a maslaka which 
is not represented in the law they are only two possi- 
bilities: either the law has already indicated it 
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without his knowledge or it is a question only of an 
imaginary and not a real maslaka. 

In the foregoing it has already been mentioned 
that the MàlikIs are regarded as the principal 
champions of istisla%. But too much stress 
should not be laid on this general opinion. It is of 
course true that Maliki legal theorists like Shatibi 
(d. §90/1194) and Karafi (684/1285) took up the 
discussion of masálih mursala and carried it further. 
But on the other hand Ibn al-Hadjib who was also a 
MAliki is reckoned one of the opponents of the prin- 
ciple (see above). On the contrary, the circle of those 
who recognise the principle of istislah in practice 
extends far beyond the limits of the Máliki school. 
Karafi even points out that “if one looks carefully, 
it is in general use in the madhhabs” (p. 170). Shafi‘is 
and Hanafis—although with certain limitations and 
in part under other names—have adopted it and 
developed it further. The most radical upholder of 
istisláh is however a certain Nadjm al-Din al-Tawfi 
(d. 716/1316). He is considered a Hanbali but in reality 
may be claimed as an independent student of law 
(mudjtahid)—precisely on account of his attitude to 
the question of istiglah. 

Tawfi in his R:isádla fi ‘l-masalih al-mursala 
(extracted by Djamáàl al-Din al- Kàsimi from his com- 
mentary on Nawawi’s Arba‘tina hadithan) puts the 
ticklish question: What is to be done if the text of 
the law (nass) and idjma‘ cannot be reconciled with 
regard for the general welfare (7i‘ayat al-maslaha) ? 
His answer is unambiguous: The ri‘ayat al-mas- 
laha is decisive, in so far as the legal aspects 
of everyday life (ssu‘amalat) are in question (the 
sphere of duties relating to worship, ‘ibadat, is not 
affected thereby as they relate to something funda- 
mentally different from the preservation of the wel- 
fare of humanity). Nass and idjma‘ are however not 
simply to be excluded. They are rather to be recon- 
ciled subsequently with the demands of the maslaha 
by the help of exegesis (baydn) or specification (takh- 
sis, i.e., by separating a subdivision from the general 
and the principles applicable to it). In any case 
however, the ri*áyat al-maslaha represents the highest 
court of appeal. 

In order to strengthen the principle of ri‘dyat al- 
maslaha and justify placing it above nass and idjma‘ 
Tawfi quotes evidence from Kur?4n, Sunna, idjmd‘ 
and nagar (reasoning), of course giving first place 
to the saying attributed to Muhammad: “‘there is no 
injury or malicious damage” (/4 darara wa-la dirara). 
He further points out that the legal texts are of dif- 
ferent kinds and contradictory while the idea of mas- 
laka is an integral base, and thus gives a better 
clue to the solution of legal problems (reference to 
Kur?àn III, 103: '*Hold fast together to the cord of 
Allàh and do not split into parties! "). He takes this 
opportunity to combat the assertion that the variety 
of legal interpretation is a special advantage of the 
Muslim religion (cf. the hadith: ikhhlaf* wmmati 
rahmat*"). The disadvantages which result are greater 
than the advantages: simply because there are such 
different interpretations, it is sometimes possible 
to find a lax interpretation to suit one's own wishes 
and to neglect the more rigorous injunctions. Besides, 
many non-Muslims, who would readily adopt Islam, 
are prevented from taking the final step by the mul- 
titude of opinions held by jurists and the resulting 
lack of uniformity in the legal system of Islam. 

The author is well aware that his views go beyond 
the éstislàh of the Málikis (p. 60 f.). He is reproached 
with abandoning by his thesis the path that has 
been taken by the bulk of the Muslim community 


(al-sawad al-a‘zam) and attention is called to the 
words of the Prophet: “Follow the majority! He who 
takes his own way will go his own way to Hell also" 
(sitabit& aLsawád al-a'gam fa-inna man shadhdha 
Shadhdha fi 'l-nàr). But this would mean reducing 
every new view and every new method ad absurdum. 
The majority which has to be followed according to 
the words of Mubammad is rather the path of clear 
demonstration. And the latter condition is fulfilled in 
his (Tawfi's) method of ri*àyat al-maslaha. 

Ibn Taymiyya in his already mentioned Risála 
points out emphatically that the mind of man easily 
makes mistakes in using maslaha, especially if the 
text of the law does not agree with it. Tawfi, his 
contemporary and for a time pupil, on the other hand, 
concludes his Risála fi 'l-magáhih al-mursala with the 
following words: '*As to maslaka with regard to the 
legal relationships of man to man, it is known to 
those whom these legal relationships concern by 
reason of custom and intelligence. If we now see that 
the deduction given by the law does not comply with 
it (the maslaka), we know that to obtain it we must 
let it speak for itself (fa-?idhà ra?aynà dalil al-shar* 
mulaká'ide^ *an ifüdatihà falimnà anná uhilna fi 
tahsiliha ‘ala ri‘dyatiha)... And God knows best 
what is correct". 

Tawfi lived at a time when the systematization of 
Islamic law had already been achieved. As a champion 
of the principle of ri*áyat al-maslaha he was, and still 
is, an outsider. His Risála, it is true, appeared in 
print in 1906 in a collection of treatises on ust al-fikh 
and again in the periodical al-Mandar. It seems, how- 
ever, to have had no immediate effect upon those 
circles which, in Egypt and elsewhere, have been 
agitating for a reform of Islamic Law in recent times. 
Nevertheless, owing to the fact that its radicalism 
provoked contradiction, it did provide the impulse 
for a scientific discussion of the theoretical legal 
importance of maslaha. 
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(R. PARET) 

ISTIKBAL in astronomy means the opposition 
of Sun and Moon, that is, the situation wherein 
their elongation from each other amounts to 180°. 
The word can refer to either a mean or a ''true" op- 
position. The opposite of istikbal is idjtima‘, the 
conjunction (again mean or “true’’) of the two 
luminaries. The practical importance of these two 
concepts is twofold. Eclipses can occur only at the 
two syzygies, lunar eclipses at opposition and solar 
eclipses at conjunction. Further, only when the time 
of the conjunction is known can the time of the first 
sighting of the New Moon be computed. For these 
two reasons every zidj contains tables for computing 
istikbalat and idjtima‘at. 

These two terms are sometimes employed in as- 
trology to refer to the diametric aspect and the 
conjunction of the planets, though generally as- 
trologers prefer the terms mukdbala and kiran. In 


turn, the latter two terms are sometimes used by as- 
tronomers in place of istikbal and :djtimá*. Other 
astrological aspects are sextile (tasdis), quartile 
(tarbi‘) and trine (tathlith) at elongations (variously 
computed) of 60°, 90°, and 120° respectively. 
Bibliography: For the astronomical usage see 

C. A. Nallino, Al-Battani, ii, 29-32, 205-9, and 

306-7. For the astrological usage the most con- 

venient reference is al- Birüni, K:tàb al-tafhim, s.vv. 

(Davip PiNGREE) 

ISTIKHARA (A.), deriving from a root kh-y-r 
which expresses the idea of option or choice, consists 
of entrusting God with the choice between 
two or more possible options, either through 
piety and submission to His will, or else through 
inability to decide oneself, on account of not knowing 
which choice is the most advantageous one. To the 
first category belong the akkyar or "chosen", who 
regulate their lives according to the model inspired 
by God in the Kur?àn and the Law; to the second 
belong the mustakhirin, those who seek to escape 
from indecision with the help of divine inspiration. 
The divine voice expresses itself either by means of 
a ru-ya (q.v.] or dream, or else by kur'a [q.v.] or 
rhapsodomancy. 

As a result of its affinities with the ancient practice 
of incubation, used especially in hiatromancy or 
medical divination and in necromancy, istikhára is 
abhorred by Muslim orthodoxy (cf. A. Fischer, in 
ZDMG, lviii (1914), 325), but it is fairly widespread 
in popular circles, where it is sometimes found in 
conjunction with the casting of spells and, in effect, 
the use of ordeals (cf. L. Massignon, in Annuaire du 
Collége de France, 41* année, 1940-1, 86). To prevent 
the return to pagan customs, Islam fixed the rules 
under which the rite of ist;khára might be practised. 
A tradition of Djàbir relates that the Prophet taught 
his disciples ist?khára in all things, as though he were 
teaching them a süra of the Kur?àn. The practice 
followed by the Prophet consisted in two rak‘as, 
followed by a prayer, emphasising the omniscience 
and omnipotence of God and including a reference to 
the subject of the consultation (cf. al-Shawkani, 
Nayl al-awfár, quoted by Muhammad ‘Abduh, al- 
‘Ibadat fi ’l-Islam, Cairo n.d., 180). Neither time nor 
place is fixed for a consultation of this kind. The 
inspiration revealing the decision to be taken is im- 
mediately perceived, or, if the response be insuf- 
ficiently clear in the consultant’s mind, he has 
recourse to a drawing of lots from the various pos- 
sible solutions, written separately on pieces of paper 
(cf. Doutté, Magie et religion, 413 f.). 

This orthodox practice is generally interpreted in 
a sense which makes it comparable with incubation. 
After the invocation, the formulae for which are of 
different kinds and varying in length (cf. al-Bukhari, 
Tawhid, no. 10, and Da*awát, no. 48, ed. Krehl- 
Juynboll, iv, 202 and 450; al-Tirmidhi, ed. Bülàk 
1292, ii, 266; al-Nawawi, Hilyat al-abrár, ed. Cairo 
1300, 56), the devotee goes to sleep, and it is in a 
dream that the revelation is made to him. This pro- 
cedure is observed universally, especially in North- 
Africa, although it is considered to go beyond the 
letter of the Law (cf. Ibn al-Hadjdj, al-Madkkal, 
Cairo 1320, iii, 54). 

A further step in the direction of incubation is 
taken by those who insist that the efficacy of this rite 
is dependent upon its being performed in a mosque. 
According to al-‘Awfi, Lubab, i, 210, |. 12, one goes 
into the mosque to perform the namds-i istikhdra. 
The practice of sleeping in the sanctuary is sufficiently 
well attested before Islam, just as in the time of the 
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Prophet. It was by the Ka‘ba, where he slept that 
night, that ‘Abd al-Muttalib is said to have had the 
dream concerning Zamzam (cf. Divination, 262 f.); 
again, it was by the Kaba, where Muhammad slept, 
that for the second time (?) there apparently took 
place the rite for the purification of the heart and 
entrails (skakk al-bajn and fath al-sadr), performed 
for him by the two angels (cf. al-Tabari, i, 1157); it 
is even said, on this occasion, that “the Kurayshites 
were accustomed to sleep beside the Kaba” (cf. ibid. 
and al-Azrakl, 4khbár Makka, ed. Wüstenfeld, 306). 
The isrá? is also said to have taken place when the 
Prophet slept in the court (hidjr) of the Ka‘ba (cf. 
Divination, 358). This custom does not appear to be 
limited to the Ka‘ba (for its permanence, see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 16, n. 3 and 139); the attendant 
of al-Djalsad, an oracular divinity, slept in the sanc- 
tuary (cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste*, 53 ff.; T. Fahd, Le 
panthéon de l'Arabie centrale à la veille de l'hégire, 
Paris 1968 (Bibliotheque archéologique et historique, 
Ixxxviii), 84-7). 

Orthodoxy is opposed to this practice, apparently 
out of regard for ritual purity (cf. Ibn al-Hadjdj, 
Madkhal, Cairo 1348, ii, 215, 241); but a short work 
in manuscript of Mubammad al-Shawà'I al-Sháfi*i 
al-Khatib (d. 954/1644), entitled Risalat al-akhyar 
fi-man mana'a 'I-nawm fi 'l-masádjid min al-ashrár, 
which we have consulted in Bursa (Ulucami 3496, 
fol. 1-20), refutes the arguments put forward in sup- 
port of the prohibition of this custom (cf. details in 
Divination, 365 ff.). 

In North Africa, where istikhára is very close to 
the ancient incubation (cf. Doutté, Magie et religion, 
414), and more especially in Morocco, people go and 
sleep in the grottoes, the refuge of the spirits, or 
beside ancient tombs, or, what is more usual today, 
in the sanctuary of a marabout, in order to elicit a 
response to the prayer of istikhara (ibid., 411 ff.). 
There even exists magic recipes to ensure the success 
of this rite (cf. al-Banl, Shams al-ma‘arif, ii, 8). One 
of these, for example, is utilized in the search for a 
thief; a magic formula is written on one’s hand, and 
one then goes to sleep, with this hand placed under 
the right cheek; the thief is then revealed in a dream 
(Doutté, op. cit., 357). But the most characteristic is 
that of hálumat al-[ibá* al-fàmm, mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima, i, 190, when referring to the 
Ghá yat al-hakim of the Pseudo-Madiriti (cf. ed. Ritter 
and Plessner, Leipzig 1933, 187 ff.; German trans. 
by the same authors, London 1962, 199 f., in which 
the term &álüma does not occur) and which is a 
technique consisting of obtaining, in a dream of 
“perfect nature”, a response to a question posed at 
the time of lying down to sleep, after purifying one’s 
conscience, concentrating one’s intention, pro- 
nouncing the following gibberish words: Tamāghīs 
baghdisawád, waghdás, nufánághadis, and formulating 
one's wish. During sleep, the answer to the question 
is given. Ibn Khaldün states that he had tried this 
himself and obtained good results (cf. Divination, 
364 f.). 

The ístikhára procedure seems to have been fol- 
lowed by some mystics, such as Ruzbahàn Bakli, Ibn 
*Arabi and Tipü, sultan of Mysore. Their progress 
along the mystical path of perfection is marked by 
dreams, recording the passage from one stage to the 
next (cf. L. Massignon, Thèmes archétypiques en 
onirocrilique musulmane, in Eranos-Jahrbuch, xii 
(1945), 242). Some authors claim, in their introduc- 
tions, to have written their works after an ssiikhára 
(e.g., apud al-Nawawt, Tahdhib, ed. Wüstenfeld, 237). 
In literary texts, however, the term istikhára is 


merely a pious formula for a request to God for aid 
and advice, with no ritual character (cf. for example 
A gháni, xviii, 72, xix, 92). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
named in the text, see: T. Fahd, Divination, 
363-7; Doutté, Magie et religion, 410-4. According 
to Nawawl, Tahdhib, 744, l. 3, Abū “Abd Allāh al- 
Zubayri (F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums, i. 495) is said to have written a K. 
al-Istishāra wa 'l-istikhāra. (T. FAHD) 
ISTIKHDAM [see TAWRIYYA] 

ISTIKLAL, an Arabic verbal noun, from the 
tenth form of the root &-i-l. In Classical and Middle 
Arabic this form is used with a variety of meanings 
(see Dozy and other dictionaries), and especially to 
convey the notion of separate, detached, unrestricted, 
not shared, or sometimes even arbitrary. It occurs 
occasionally in a political context—e.g., of a dynasty, 
a region, a people or a city quarter not effectively 
subject to some higher authority. Such occurrences 
are, however, rare, and the word was in no sense a 
political technical term. In Ottoman official usage, 
it acquired the meaning of unlimited powers, e.g., in 
the terms of appointment of a provincial governor 
or military commander. It seems to have retained 
something like this meaning in the early r9th century. 
Thus, in the Turkish translation of Botta's Storia 
d'Italia (Italya ta?rikhs, Cairo 1249/1834, 4, 8, 9 etc.), 
it is used to contrast unbridled aristocratic rule 
(ber wedijh-i sstiklal) with free government (ber 
wedih-i serbesti), and is commonly linked with 
rukhsat to denote the arbitrary authority of a ruler, 

It was in this sense, the independence of the holder 
of power from restraints by either subjects or suzerain, 
that istiklal is commonly used in both Turkish and 
Arabic in the late 18th and early roth centuries. 
During the same period, under the influence of 
European political thought and practice, it began to 
acquire the modern meaning of political sovereignty 
for a country or nation (for examples, see the Turkish 
texts of the treaty of Kü&ük Kaynardja of 1774 con- 
cerning the “independence” of the Crimean Tatars 
(cit. above s.v. HURRIYYA ii) and of the London 
Protocol of 1830 on the independence of Greece 
(tstiklal-+ kamsl; text in Lutff, Ta?rikA, ii, 15); A. L. 
Tibawi, British Interests in Palestine 1800-1901, 
London 1961, 147-8, citing a British consular des- 
patch of 1858). 

The following article deals with political move- 
ments for independence in the Arab countries. 

(Ep.) 

ISTIKLAL. In Arabic istiklal is a fairly recent 
addition to the political vocabulary. Despite its use in 
common parlance, viz., and mustakill (“I am in- 
dependent", that is, free or unfettered), or sometimes 
to refer to economic independence, that is, autarky 
(éstiklal tktisadi), it is primarily associated with the 
national independence movements among the Arabs 
of this century. It is with these movements that this 
article is concerned. 

After World War I, the peace settlement regarding 
the Ottoman dominions imposed by the Allied 
Powers in 1919-20 gave Britain and France wider 
control over the Arab territories in the Fertile 
Crescent, in addition to the existing arrangements in 
Egypt, North Africa, South Arabia and the Gulf. 
Without these developments and the consequences of 
the Arab Revolt, 1916-18, the term istiklãl might have 
had only a limited use, or probably remained obscure, 
for in the period immediately preceding World War I, 
Arab political agitation against the Ottoman state 
was centred upon the attainment of autonomy within 
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the framework of the political arrangement of decen- 
tralization, al-lámarkasiyya. In fact, tstikla@l had no 
meaning or import in Islamic political thought and 
vocabulary. It is strictly a modern, imported political 
notion, which became common and acquired signifi- 
cance with the establishment of European control, or 
tutelage, over much of the Arab Middle East and 
North Africa. 

Faysal's short-lived Arab Kingdom in Damascus 
in 1918-20 marked the appearance of two variants, 
or strands, of istiklāl in Arab political thinking and 
agitation. One, which originally centred around the 
Faysal, or Arab Revolt, establishment and, after 
1920, was represented in Syria, Transjordan, Pales- 
tine and ‘Irak by the Istsklalists, or Istiklal party, 
tended towards a pan-Arab orientation. It deplored 
the destruction of Faysal’s kingdom in Damascus and 
opposed the mandates in the Fertile Crescent. The 
other comprised the several, separate independence 
movements against British or French mandatory and 
other control in such countries as Egypt, ‘Irak, Syria, 
Lebanon, Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria, as well as 
Transjordan and the Sudan, though movements in the 
latter two areas were less tumultuous. Palestine was 
a special case. In that country the Palestinian Arab 
movement for independence failed, and instead Zion- 
ism succeeded in founding Israel as the successor 
state to the British Mandate. After 1922, therefore, 
istiklal referred specifically to the aspiration of ending 
the mandatory or other tutelory relationship be- 
tween the newly established Arab political territories, 
or entities, and Britain or France. 

Rather differently in the case of Egypt, al-tstiklal 
ai-tàmm (complete independence) became the political 
slogan of at least two parties: the National (Wajani) 
party and the Wafd. It referred to the movement for 
greater independence than had been achieved under 
the unilateral British Declaration of February, 1922 
with its Four Reserved Points. It became the slogan 
of practically every political party and the avowed 
priority, if not foremost policy, of every government 
in Egypt. At the outset, it aimed specifically at 
changing the terms of the particular relationship with 
Britain. Later it sought to sever that relationship 
altogether. The first objective was attained by the 
Wafd with the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
on 26 August 1936. The second, which became a 
bitterly contested area of Egyptian politics from 1936 
to 1952, was not achieved until the signing of the 
Evacuation of British Forces from the Suez Canal 
Area Agreement on 19 October 1954 and, more dra- 
matically, in 1956. 

Istiklál was never associated with notions of free- 
dom and civil liberty in Arab states, nor has this 
Situation changed [see HURRIYYA}. It refers exclu- 
sively to independence from foreign political control, 
even in certain circumstances from any treaty rela- 
tionship. To a great extent, this narrow interpretation 
of istiklàl derives partly from the present weak eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and political condition of the 
Arab states generally; so that any relationship with 
foreign powers is inevitably viewed as one between 
an inferior and a superior partner. 

Those kingdoms and shaykhdoms in the Arabian 
peninsula and the Gulf—patriarchal, religious-tribal 
and dynastic states—were not involved in the inde- 
pendence movement, so that tstiklal was hardly part 
of their political vocabulary. Saudi Arabia, carved 
out by Ibn Su*üd and his Wahhabi warriors, formally 
became a kingdom in 1932. His dominion was estab- 
lished by victory in battle over other tribal claimants, 
€.g., the ÄI Rashid in Nadjd and the Sharif of Mecca 


in the Hidjàz. The Zaydi Imamate of the Yemen had 
been an independent, and under the Ottomans 
autonomous, theocracy since Islamic times, and the 
petty shaykhdoms of the Gulf (until December 1971 
the Trucial States under British protection) were 
autonomous, desert, tribal family enclaves. Under a 
similar though later protection treaty with Britain in 
1899, oil-rich Kuwayt, at the northern end of the 
Gulf, ruled by the Al Sabbah, became independent in 
June 1961. With the radicalization of inter-Arab po- 
litics in more recent times, particularly under the 
leadership of ‘Abd al-Nasir (Nasser) and the Ba‘th 
party in the 1950s and 60s and the withdrawal of 
Britain from. Aden and South Arabia, the establish- 
ment of the South Yemen Republic on 27 November 
1967 and the elevation of the Federation of Arabian 
Emirates, formed on 30 March 1968 and comprising 
the Trucial States in the Gulf, to sovereign inde- 
pendent status in December 1971, this easternmost 
part of the Arab world has been brought into the 
mainstream of the Arab ideology of istikial. Bahrain, 
following its insular instinct and distinctiveness 
from the rest of the Federation of Arabian Emirates, 
opted for its own independence in September 1971. 

Istiklāl as a political conception and movement 
must therefore be more appropriately associated with 
the recent political history of the Fertile Crescent and 
North African states. Thus the British Mandate over 
‘Irak came to an end in October 1932 when that 
country was admitted to the League of Nations. Yet 
the independence attained by virtue of the Anglo- 
“Irak Treaty of Preferential Alliance of 30 June 1930 
was circumscribed by Britain’s control of the conduct 
of ‘Iraki foreign relations and retention of her air 
bases at Shu‘ayba (Basra) and Habbaniyya (Bagh- 
dad). Efforts at further istikl4l which led to the 
signing of the Portsmouth Treaty on 15 January 1948 
were nullified by violent protests against its terms, 
which led to its rejection by the ‘Irakis. The acces 
sion of Britain to the Baghdad Pact in 1955 led toa 
rearrangement of the basis of relations between the 
two countries. However, the secession of ‘Irak from 
the Pact under President Kasim may be considered 
the final act in the severance of the forty-year-old 
relationship with Britain and, psychologically at 
least, the attainment of istiklal tamm. 

Syria and Lebanon too in the interwar period 
sought to move from limited autonomy under 
French tutelage to independence. Istiklal became the 
slogan and political umbrella for the activities of 
practically all political groups and parties in those 
two countries. In fact, it became the contentious 
issue between rival groups. An uncompromising stand 
for its attainment became the mark of patriotism and 
Political respectability. In any event, both Syria and 
Lebanon existed as autonomous republics under 
French Mandate from the mid-1920s. The November 
1936 Treaty between Lebanon and France constituted 
a step towards independence within three years. 
Earlier in the year, the Syrians had rejected a similar 
treaty with France. These treaties provided a special 
relationship with the ex-mandatory power in return 
for assistance towards and recognition of independent 
status. The outbreak of World War II in 1939 
intervened, and it was not until 1941 that the Free 
French declared publicly their intention of granting 
their two wards independence: thus the Free French 
General Catroux’s proclamations regarding Syria and 
Lebanon in September and November 1941 res- 
pectively. Difficulties and disturbances over the 
transfer of power continued until 1945. The last 
French forces departed both countries by the end of 
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1946, at which time they became fully independent. 

As a semi-independent emirate under ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Husayn, after World War I Transjordan re- 
mained ultimately under the control of the British 
High Commissioner in Jerusalem. By an agreement in 
1923, Britain recognized it as an autonomous con- 
stitutional state under Amir ‘Abd Allah with British 
tutelage. The activities of the Istiklàlists with their 
Arab nationalist demands for complete freedom from 
British control indirectly helped ‘Abd Allah to secure 
greater legislative and administrative autonomy for 
his fledgling state in a treaty concluded with Britain 
in 1928. In 1934, he was permitted to establish con- 
sular representation abroad, and in 1939 his Legis- 
lative Council was transformed into a cabinet. The 
Treaty of London, concluded with Britain on 22 
March 1946, recognized the independent Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan and ‘Abd Allah was proclaimed 
its first king. The treaty, which was followed by 
another in 1948, was modelled on the 1936 Egyptian 
treaty in the sense that Jordanian independence was 
circumscribed by a special relationship with Britain. 
This last vestige of dependence was severed on 13 
March 1957. 

As far as the decades of the 20s, 30s and 4os are 
concerned, istiklal belonged to Egypt and the Fertile 
Crescent. With the waning of British power overseas 
generally and the consequent withdrawal of its pre- 
sence or influence, heralded by the voluntary disso- 
lution of the Indian Empire in 1947, istiklāl move- 
ments erupted elsewhere in the Arab East. Similarly, 
the winding up of the French Empire after World 
War II, first in Indochina and later in Africa, under- 
mined the French position in the Maghrib. In the 50s 
tstiklal reached Libya, the Sudan, Tunisia and Moroc- 
co. Kuwayt in the east and Algeria in the west fol- 
lowed suit in 1961 and 1962 respectively. Unlike all 
the other Arab countries, Algeria only attained in- 
dependence after seven years of bitter war against the 
French armed forces. 

Despite the long historical connection between 
Egypt and the Sudan, after 1924 the latter was gov- 
erned in practice solely by Britain, thus ending the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium devised in 1899. 
Greater Sudanization of the country's local adminis- 
tration followed. The 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
led to the rapid evolution of Sudanese nationalism 
and a movement for an independent Sudan, especially 
after World War II, not without British encourage- 
ment. It proved a much stronger current than the 
Egyptian plan, backed by Egypt’s political protégés 
in Sudan, for an independent united Nile Valley 
comprising Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian 
crown or, after 1952, under the Egyptian Republic. 
As part of the Anglo-Egyptian settlement of 1953-4 
for the British evacuation of the Canal, the Sudan, 
after a three-year transition period, became in- 
dependent on 1 January 1956. 

Paradoxically, Libya, the least developed North 
African country, was the first to attain istiklāl on 
24 December 1951. Any independence movement 
during the Italian occupation (1911-42) was no more 
than the desire of the Sanüsi brotherhood under Idris 
to rid itself of Italian rule. It was also largely a Cyre- 
naican affair, closely linked in the 30s and 40s with 
Egypt, where Idris, together with his main political 
lieutenants, had taken refuge. This is not to say that 
Tripolitanians were not involved in the struggle for 
independence, but they were more oriented towards 
the Maghrib and, in the Arab East, towards Syria. It 
was the British, however, who restored Idris to power 
in Libya in 1949-50. As they were abandoning their 


positions in Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, the 
British introduced the old pattern of special arrange- 
ments with Libya, which they had helped to indepen- 
dence: this time with a bases agreement concluded in 
1952-3. Like other Arab states before it, however, by 
1964 Libya demanded the removal of foreign (British 
and American) bases from its territory in the name of 
al-istiklal al-tamm, and in response to pressures 
generated by inter-Arab states conflict as well as a 
more radical Arab nationalist movement. An army 
coup d’état on 1 September 1969 overthrew the 
Sanisi monarchy, proclaimed a republic and pressed 
for the immediate removal of all vestiges and sem- 
blances of foreign encumbrances on istikidl: bases, 
foreign enterprises and other interests, as well as 
the large Italian community. 

Tunisia and Morocco became independent in 1956. 
Istiklàl in Tunisia was led by a combined Western— 
that is French—educated, secular, bourgeois élite in 
the Destour party and a more conservative Muslim 
Arab leadership whose antecedents went back to the 
constitutional reform movement of Khayr al-Din al- 
Tünisi [g.v.]. There being no specific term for in- 
dependence in Arabic, the expression istiklal dakhili 
(internal) was used to describe an intermediate stage 
which would have provided the substance of in- 
dependence. Unlike Tunisia, where the Beys of Tunis 
were not associated with the modern independence 
movement, in Morocco the Sherifian Alawite sultan 
Muhammad V was recognized as the leader of the 
struggle against the French protectorate. Yet the 
battle for ist?klàl fought by both Morocco and Tunisia 
differed from that of Algeria because although 
France controlled them by earlier protectorate ar- 
rangements, they retained a measure of local autono- 
my. Indigenous Islamic authority and its institutions 
survived in both countries under French tutelage. 
Algeria, however, was made an integral part of 
metropolitan France by legislation, so that the 
separatist, istiklal movement eventually developed 
into a bitter and bloody war. While the ‘Alawite mon- 
archy survived after independence in Morocco, the 
hereditary dynasty of the Bey of Tunis did not. The 
last Bey, Muhammad al-Amin, was deposed when the 
Constituent Assembly abolished his office on 25 July 
1957 and proclaimed Tunisia a republic. 

On the whole, over the past 50 years, the several 
Arab movements for national-state independence of- 
ten co-existed and contended with the desire of some 
to expand the connotation of isttkial to encompass a 
projected wider entity, that of the Arab nation, cut- 
ting across existing state boundaries. The rdle 
played by this wider conception of istiklāl in the 
radicalization of inter-Arab politics became apparent 
under the Ba‘th party’s central aspiration towards 
Arab unity in the 1950s. In individual Arab states, 
political parties wishing to advance a more pan- 
Arab and anti-Western national policy often adopted 
the name of ist;klál, as for example, the Istiklal party 
of ‘Irak led by Muhammad Mahdi Kubba, Siddik 
Shanshal and Fà?ik al-Sàmarrà?i, or that of Morocco 
led by *Allài al-Fàsi. 

It is interesting to note that during a particularly 
intense period of inter-Arab state conflict in the 
years 1957 to 1967, istiklál acquired further ideolo- 
gical dimensions, In that period, the Arab states were 
polarized into a revolutionary Arab socialist, or rad- 
ical nationalist, camp on one side, and a conservative 
or reactionary one on the other. The first camp, 
which identified with Nasser's leadership and in other 
respects with Ba‘th ideology, comprised mainly those 
Arab states in which military coups d’état had over- 
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thrown previous regimes invariably associated with 
an earlier link with one or another of the European 
powers. By the late 50s many of these were veering 
in their foreign policy orientation towards the Soviet 
Union. Such was the case of Egypt, Syria, ‘Irak, 
Algeria and the Yemen after 1962. The second camp 
comprised mainly the traditional monarchies, some 
of them oil-rich, such as Saudi Arabia, Morocco, 
Kuwayt and Jordan. The revolutionary camp argued 
that there was no genuine :s?ikiál in the adversary or 
rival Arab camp because the regimes within it were 
reactionary and still maintained commercial, econo- 
mic and political links with Western European and/or 
American powers. In these circumstances they were 
considered ‘‘agents of imperialism and neo-colo- 
nialism' and therefore not “truly independent”. 
Much of this “cold war" between the states in the 
Arab East and Arab West subsided after the Arab- 
Israeli war of June 1967. The realization dawned 
upon most of the Arab states that even with ssisklál 
the economic, political and strategic facts of their 
environment and the requirements of their own 
survival forced them to maintain a client relationship 
with a foreign power. 

Bibliography: General: G. Antonius, The 
Arab Awakening, London 1938; S. Haim, Arab 
Nationalism, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1962; E. 
Kedourie, England and the Middle East: the des- 
truction of the Ottoman Empire, 1914-21, London 
1956; B. Lewis, The Middle East and the West, 
London 1954; H. Sharabi, Governments and Politics 
of the Middle East in the Twentieth Century, 
Princeton, N.J. 1962; H. Sharabi, Nationalism and 
Revolution in the Arab world, Princeton, N. J. 1966; 
Z. N. Zeine, The Struggle for Arab independence, 
Beirut 1960. The Fertile Crescent: A. Abidi, 
Jordan: a political study, London 1965; A. Hourani, 
Syria and Lebanon, a political essay, London 1954; 
P. Ireland, Irag: a study in political development, 
London 1938; M. Khadduri, Independent Iraq, 
London 1960; K. Salibi, The Modern History of 
Lebanon, London 1965. Egypt, the Sudan and 
North Africa: J. Berque, Egypt, imperialism and 
revolution, London 1972; P. J. Vatikiotis, The 
Modern history of Egypt, London 1969; P. M. Holt, 
A Modern history of the Sudan, London 196r; C. 
Julien, L'Afrique du Nord en Marche: Nationalis- 
mes Musulmans et Souveraineté Française, Paris 
1952; N. Barbour, A Survey of North West Africa, 
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1962. {P. J. VATIKIOTIS) 
ISTIKSAM (A.), roth form of the root k-s-m 

which embraces two groups of meanings, the one of 
a magical nature and the other divinatory. The first 
is applied to formulae and methods for con- 
juring up demons, for adjuration and exorcism; 
this latter is the meaning acquired by the 2nd and 
4th forms, kassama and aksama, particularly in the 
Christian Arab world, clearly influenced by the He- 
brew kesem (e.g., Deut. xxiii, 23), which has the same 
meaning. This usage is late, colloquial, and most 
frequently found among Christian Arabs, who also 
employ  kisám, “adjuration, exorcism formula, 
priestly ordination”, taksim, “conjuration’, and 
uskuf kāsim, “ordinant bishop” (cf. Dozy, Supp., ii, 
345 ff.; Fagnan, Additions aux dictionnaires arabes, 
142). Such a usage does not appear in Classical Arabic, 
or at least is confined to the action of “having some- 
one swear an oath” (istaksamahu) or "swearing by 
something" (istaksama bihi) in the sense of aksama 
(cf. TA, ed. Balak, ix, 26; W. R. Smith in Journal of 


Philology, xiii (1885), 278; T. W. Davies, Magic’ 
divination and demonology among the Hebrews and 
their neighbours, London 1899, 44-7). 

The second group of meanings was applied every- 
where to the whole spectrum of cleromantic 
methods, understood as the essence of divination, 
in the sense of the Syriac ksam, ‘“‘to practise divina- 
tion’’, from which késtimé, "'soothsayer", was derived 
(cf. ref. in Semitica, viii (1958), 735, n. 4). Initially, 
istiksám designated belomancy only (a/-istiksám bi'l- 
azlám), condemned in the Kur?àn (V, 3) along with 
maysir (V, 90), another type of belomancy. Because 
this condemnation was extended to all similar divina- 
tory practices which were based on chance (cf. al- 
Fabari, Tafsir}, ii, 201, |. 3 ff.), istiksam and maysir, 
roughly representing respectively the religious and 
profane aspects of belomancy, as I have attempted to 
establish in Divination (180 ff., 204 ff.), became the 
symbols of pagan divination. 

This article deals with istiks@m in the strict sense 
of sacred belomancy only, as it was practised in as- 
sociation with certain Arab divinities. For other 
cleromantic methods, the reader should consult the 
following articles: DJAMRA (plur. djimár), for lapi- 
dation, an article which, as far as the divinatory 
aspect is concerned, should be augmented by the 
section dealing with this practice in Divination (188- 
95); RAML for geomancy and lithomancy, originally 
grouped together under the word fark (for the time 
being, reference can be made to Divination, 195-204); 
MAYSIR for profane belomancy and games of chance 
(al-darb bi 'il-kitáb; cf. ibid., 204-14); KUR‘A for 
rhapsodomancy (ibid. 214-19); DJAFR, MALÁHIM, 
HUROF, AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA (as far as divination is 
concerned, the latter should be supplemented by 
Divination, 234-41), KHAWASS AL-KUR?AN and 
ZA'"IRDJA for onomatomantic methods (for all these 
systems, in addition to the articles already completed 
the sections devoted to them in Divination, 219-45, 
should be consulted). 

The ancient Arabs practised three types of belo- 
mancy (more suitably termed rhabdomancy, since 
zalam, plur. aziám. like kidh, plur. akdáh, designates 
a dart without point or feather: cf. Divination, 18x 
Íf.). The first, that of the nomads, employed two 
darts tossed in a little goatskin (Rirdba) or a leather 
bucket (mudára). They made use of it in disputes; 
the arbitrator must have been the kahin (q.v.] of the 
tribe and the darts must have been part of the cultic 
equipment in his charge, somewhat in the manner of 
the Urim and Thummim of the nomadic Hebrews. 

The second type was that practised at the sanctuary 
of al- Khalasa. Three darts responded to the questions 
of visitors; these darts bore names: al-Amir (the 
Commanding), al-Nahi (the Forbidding) and al- 
Mutarabbis (the Awaiting). It was the sddin or 
guardian of the sanctuary who tossed the darts. The 
last occasion they were consulted is supposed to have 
been by the poet Imru? al-Kays (A gháni!, viii, 70), 
who is said to have broken them for forbidding him to 
avenge his father. 

The third and best-known type was that practised 
in front of Hubal [q.v.] at the Ka*ba. Seven darts were 
used in this consultation, set in motion by the sadin 
in return for a gratuity and an offering to the god. 
These arrows bore the following designations: al- 
‘aki (blood-price), used to determine who should pay 
for any bloodshed: na‘am (yes) and lā (no), used to 
find out if action or abstention were appropriate; 
minkum (yours), min ghayrikum (not yours) and 
mulsak (the attached), used to decide an individual’s 
tribal affiliation, the first dart replying in the af- 
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firmative, the second in the negative, and the third 
with doubt; al-miyah (water), used to ascertain the 
presence of water in a specified place (cf. Ibn Hishàm, 
97 £.). 

The people of Mecca consulted the opinion of the 
darts of Hubal, tossed by the sddin in the quiver 
(kindna) of the god, in return for a hundred dirhams 
or one camel, every time a serious dispute arose 
among them. The Siva recounts the story of two 
belomantic consultations made by the Prophet’s 
grandfather, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, at two important 
moments of his life: the first to decide to whom to 
return the precious finds he had made when clearing 
out the well of Zamzam (Ibn Hisham, 94); the second 
to discover which of his ten sons should be sacrificed 
at the Ka‘ba in fulfilment of a vow he had made to 
sacrifice one of his sons should their number reach 
ten (ibid., 97-100). 

Pilgrims too could not have refrained from the 
practice and belomantic consultation must have been 
one of the many attractions of the great metropolis 
of Arab paganism. Numerous texts indicate that the 
practice of consulting the throw of darts was very 
widespread. Alongside those attached to the sanc- 
tuary, there were others, manipulated either by the 
kahins, the elders or the notables (see the examples in 
Divination, 189 f.). Al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, iii, 112 f., 
supplies a longer and more diversified list of darts 
that were used outside the sanctuary, tossed in a 
madara (a skin stitched into a bucket) by a kahin 
wherever there was one to be found or by any other 
person who held some rank in the tribe or city. To the 
n6'am, là and mulsak known to Ibn Ishak and his 
abridger, Ibn Hisham, al-Nuwayri adds ten other 
darts with the following names: if‘al (do!), Jà-taf*al 
(don’t!), khayr (good), sharr (evil), bati? (slow), sari* 
(fast), kadar (presence), safar (journey), and sarih 
(equivalent to Ibn Hisham’s minkum). Finally, white 
darts (kidáh baydà?) were prepared that could bear 
more precise and detailed inscriptions or equivalent 
meanings inscribed by explicit agreement between 
the kahin and the man consulting him. In this way the 
field of consultation was enlarged and belomancy 
adapted to the demands of any sphere in which it 
was practised. 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources cited 
in the article, Azraki, Akhbár Makka, ed. Wüsten- 
feld, 73-4; Tabari, i, 1074-8; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 2-4; 
T. Fahd, Une pratique cléromantique a la Ka‘ba 
preislamique, in Semitica, viii (1958), 54-79; in 
spite of its many defects of form, this monograph 
will give the reader the basic information about 
belomancy. It should be supplemented by T. 
Fahd, Divination, 180-8. (T. FAHD) 
ISTIMTAÀR [see isTISKÀ?] 

ISTPNAF, from istaà?nafa (to recommence, to 
renew), neans in modern Arabic appeal, because 
the case is examined again from the beginning when 
brought before the court of appeal. In classical fikh 
the word is used with this sense of recommen- 
cement with regard to the ‘ibddat, the religious 
duties, especially prayer. 

Isti?náf (the MálikIs call it £btidà?) occurs when the 
entire prayer, which has been interrupted by the oc- 
currence of a ritual impurity, hadath [q.v.], has to be 
begun again. 

In certain circumstances the fukahd? decided that 
the continuation (bina?) of the prayer from the 
moment when it was interrupted by a fact indepen- 
dent of the believer's will, and which does not, strictly 
speaking, constitute a ritual impurity, e.g., a serious 
nose-bleed, is preferable to complete ist?náf. The 


Schools, and scholars within the same school, do not 
always agree upon the circumstances which give rise 
to isti?náf or, on the contrary, to bina?. 

Bibliography: Marghinanl, Hiddya, Cairo 
1937, i, 39-40; ZaylaI, Tabyin, Cairo 1315, i, 145; 
Khalil, Mukktasar, tr. Bousquet, i, 46-7; Dardir- 
Dasüki's commentary on it, al-Sharh al-kabir, 
Cairo, ed. Halabi, i, 204 ff. See also Ibn Hazm, 
Muhallá, Cairo 1347, iii, 202-3 and iv, 153, 177. 

(Y. LiNANT DE BELLEFONDS) 

ISTINBAT [see MÀ? and RivàrAJ. 

ISTINDJÀ), purification incumbent upon the 
Believer after the fulfilment of his natural needs. This 
practice, which is described in detail, is obligatory 
(recommended only according to Abū Hanifa) and 
must be carried out either immediately, or before 
performing the şalãt or any other act which requires 
a state of ritual purity. 

Bibliography: All the works of fikh, ikhtiláf, 
etc. deal with this subject in the chapter on 
fahdra; similarly Ghazali, Iya, in the same 
chapter (iii = 22 of Bousquet’s analysis). (Ep.) 
ISTINSHAK, the inhaling of water through 

the nostrils at the time of the wud#? and ghusl. This 
practice is recommended by the various rites (obli- 
gatory according to Ibn Hanbal). In practice this is 
not really important since the Believer always per- 
forms it during his ablutions. 

Bibliography: See IsTINDJA?. (Ep.) 
ISTINZÁL, a term denoting hydromancy, 

according to Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique 
au Nord (Algiers 1909), 389; but in Ibn Khaldün, 
Mukaddima, iii, 137 ff., istinzdl rihaniyyat al-aflak is 
a technique belonging to simyá? [g.v.], natural or 
phantasmagoric magic (cf. T. Fahd, Divination, 49, 
n. 1). The Pseudo-Madjriti prefers to use istidjlab (cf. 
Sources Orientales, vii (1966), 170 ff.). Elsewhere, in 
al-Bini and Ibn al-Muwakki‘, istinzal al-arwáh wa- 
'stihdáruhà fi kawàlib al-ashbáh denotes the techniques 
of spiritism, although these are generally denoted by 
the name ‘tlm al-istikddar. 

According to Hàdidii Khalifa, this art consists in 
invoking the presence of djinns or angels and making 
them perceptible to the senses; only the prophets can 
achieve this result with the celestial angels; with 
regard to terrestrial angels, the question is in dispute. 
It is distinguished from *m al-*azà?im, the talismanic 
art, by the fact that the latter calls upon djinns and 
angels for the performance of some project, without 
the need for incarnation, whereas their incarnation is 
the principal aim of tstihddr [see s1uR]. 

Bibliography: Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 275 f.: defi- 
nition with reference to the encyclopaedia of the 
sciences of Tàshkóprüzade, Miftàh al-safáda. 
Among the works devoted to this art, he mentions 
K. dhāt ad-dawàá^ir wa-'l-suwar, "illustrated book 
on the invocation of djinns and their subjection (to 
man), according to Asaf b. Berekhyà, vizier to 
Solomon ...; this is no doubt a falsehood” (i, 276, 
and iii, 324); Ilham al-Fattah bi-hikmat inzdl al- 
arwáüh wa-baththihá fi 'l-ashbá& of Kamal al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. al-Wafa’, known under the 
name Ibn al-Muwakki‘, d. 1162/1748-9 (i, 423; 
cf. Brockelmann, S II, 981; ai-Bustán lt 'stihdàr 
arwáh al-djinn wa'l-shayátin fi “ilm al-siky ‘ald 
farikat al-Kiff wa 'l-tArab, anonymous (ii, 50); 
Tansil al-arwah ft kawálib al-ashbàh of Ahmad al- 
Büni, d. 622/1225 (ii, 440). We have not succeeded 
in seeing any of these writings, which have not yet 
come to light among any of the manuscript col- 
lections which we have at present been able to 
consult. The *m al-istihdár cannot be properly 
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studied until these specialised writings have been 

discovered. On magic, pending the appearance of 

the article stu, see a sketch and brief bibliography 
in Le Monde du sorcier: T. Fahd, Le Monde du 

sorcier en Islam, in Sources Orientales (vii), 1966, 

155-204. For angelology and demonology in Islam, 

see Génies, anges et démons: T. Fahd, Anges, démons 

el djinns en Islam, in Sources Orientales, viii (1971), 

155-214. ( T. FAHD) 

ISTI:FRÁD, ‘ARD, the mustering, passing 
in review and inspection of troops, the official 
charged with his duty being known as the ‘ärid, pl. 
*urrád. The institution of the «ard was from the start 
closely bound up with the Diwan al-Djaysh or that 
department of the bureaucracy concerned with mili- 
tary affairs, and these duties of recruitment, muster- 
ing and inspection comprised one of the diwan’s 
main spheres of activity, the other sphere being that 
concerned with pensions and salaries [see DIWAN and 
DJAYSH]. The Sahib Diwan al-Djaysh of the early 
‘Abbasid Caliphate or ‘Arig al-Djaysh of its successor 
states (and especially of those in the central and 
eastern regions of the caliphate) thus fulfilled the 
duties of a modern war minister, paymaster-general 
and quartermaster-general, together with those of a 
muster-master of former times. Given the strongly 
military bias of the early caliphate and its epigoni, 
his office was necessarily of high importance and was 
not frequently a stepping-stone to the highest of 
offices, such as the vizierate; thus *Ali b. al-Furàt 
[see IBN AL-FURAT] was head of the Department of the 
Army towards the end of al-Muktafi's reign, just 
before becoming vizier, and the Saldjük official and 
historian Anüshirwàn b. Khálid [q.v.] acted as &Arid 
al-Djaysh for Sultans Muhammad b. Malik-Shah and 
Mahmid b. Muhammad, and eventually acted as 
vizier on various occasions to both the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs and the Saldjüks. 

The idea of holding reviews of the army, often with 
the sovereign as inspecting officer, is rooted in the 
pre-Islamic past of the Near East. The functions of 
the Islamic ‘drid were in the Byzantine Empire 
exercised by the department of the Logothetes tou 
Stratiotikou. In the Sasinid Empire, evidence for the 
existence of a distinct department of military affairs 
is not explicit, although Christensen believed it prob- 
able that there was such a department under the 
emperors (cf. L’Ivan sous les Sassanides*, 213-14). We 
certainly possess a detailed account of a Sasanid ‘ard 
recounted by both Dinawari and Tabari. According to 
this, Khusraw Anüshirwàn (531-79) appointed one of 
his high-born secretaries, Babak, over his Diwan al- 
Mukatila. For the actual review, a wooden platform 
was set up for the inspecting official, Even the 
emperor himself was required to present himself, 
with the cavalryman’s equipment of mailed coat, 
breastplate and leg armour; sword, lance, shield and 
mace; axe or club, and quiver with the bows already 
strung and thirty arrows, at his waistbelt; and two 
spare bowstrings. Nóldeke considered this account too 
anecdotal to be relied upon, but he was probably 
unduly sceptical here; we may reasonably assume that 
some review procedure existed in pre-Islamic Persia 
(Dinawari, 74-5; Tabari, i, 963-5 = Néldeke, Ge- 
schichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sassaniden, 
247-9; cf. the anonymous Mudjmal al-tawàrikh, 74, 
where it is said that the Móbadh or Zoroastrian chief 
priest acted as ‘Arid under Anishirw4n). 

The early ‘Abbasid period saw the operations of the 
Diwan al-Diaysh, which had developed from the 
Diwan al-Mukatila or Diwan al-Djund of Mu'àwiya's 
time, increase in complexity, so that the Sàhib 


Diwán al-Djaysh become an influential figure. (It 
should be noted, however, that the function of ‘arg, 
which was one of the duties of the vizier in his róle as 
private secretary to the caliph, refers to the term's 
further meaning of “presentation of petitions, re- 
quests", i.e., «ard al-mafálib, and not to any military 
duty; cf. Sourdel, Le viszirat ‘abbaéside, ii, 622-3. 
Similarly, the Mir-‘Ard in the Mughal Empire in 
India was the official responsible for conveying 
petitions to the sovereign. The concerns of the 
Diwán al-Djaysh included, inter alia, the recruitment 
and registration of soldiers; and the keeping of up-to- 
date registers of the troops’ fighting qualities, their 
weapons and their mounts, could only be ensured 
through regular reviews. A careful recording of the 
physical features of soldiers (the hula al-ridjal) and 
the brands or marks of mounts (simdat) was necessary 
to prevent intruders or substitutes entering the ranks 
or good horses being switched round or removed from 
the stables. Such malpractices led to the Diwan being 
cheated over unmerited pay issues, and there was also 
a fear lest enemy spies insinuate themselves into the 
ranks. So it is natural that writers like Kudàma, 
Hilal al-Sàbi?, Miskawayh and Máwardl should stress 
the prime importance of these identificatory proce- 
dures, cf. W. Hoenerbach, Zwr Heeresverwaltung der 
‘Abbasiden: Diwan al-gais, in Isl., xxix (1949-50), 
268 ff. These reviews and inspections were also nor- 
mally the occasions for pay issues, when the financial 
aspect of the Diwan was displayed. 

Hilal al-Sabi? gives the detailed analysis of a 
caliphal budget from the reign of al-Mu‘tadid (prob- 
ably to be dated to Muharrain 280/March-April 893), 
and in the course of this he describes the ‘ard pro- 
cedure under that ruler. Al-Mu‘tadid made the whole 
army muster before him personally in the ‘Lesser 
Square" in Baghdàd, whilst he sat overlooking it from 
the galleries of the Hasani Palace. Below him were 
positioned the secretaries 1esponsible for pay ar- 
rangements (kutiab al-‘afa?). The commanders and 
their ghuldms [q.v.] or military slave troops were 
drawn up before the caliph. The review now began, 
with the individual officers presenting registers of the 
names and pay entitlements of the men under them. 
The vizier ‘Ubayd Allah b. Sulayman b. Wahb sum- 
moned each man separately, and he was tested for his 
proficiency at the game of birdjás, in which the con- 
testant had to get his lance-point through a metal ring 
fixed to the top of a wooden column, thus revealing his 
Skill or otherwise in controlling his horse and aiming 
his weapon (four or five centuries later, tilting at the 
birdjás was a prominent feature of the furüsiyya 
[g.v.] exercises and training of the Mamlük cavalry- 
men). According to the man's performance, al- 
Mu‘tadid graded him in the register (djarida) by a 
djim (= djayyid, excellent), a fà? ( = mutawassit, 
moderate) or a dal (= diin, inferior). After this part of 
the ‘ard, the secretaries responsible for practical 
military matters (kuttáb al-djaysh) came forward and 
examined the physical features of the men to check 
that they corresponded with the details set down in 
the registers; they were thus able to detect and eject 
intruders and substitutes (dukhala’, budala’). The 
registers with the caliph’s marks were handed back to 
the vizier, and the secretaries then prepared a fresh 
series of registers on the basis of the threefold 
proficiency grading. The djayyid soldiers were formed 
into the caliph's *Personal Army", ‘askar al-khassa, 
with a pay-period (razka) of 9o days. The mutawassif 
soldiers were placed under the command of the 
Sahib al-Shurja or Police Commandant of Baghdad, 
Badr, and used for garrisoning strategic points on 
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the routes from Baghdad to Lower ‘Irak and western 
Persia; these were called the “Army of Service”, 
*askar al-khidma, with a pay-period of 120 days. The 
troops considered as dn were sent out to the pro- 
vinces to help with the tax-collecting, were employed 
for horsebreaking and stable duties, or were at- 
tached to the police commandants of Baghdad, 
Wasit and Kiifa (Hilal, Wusard?, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar 
Ahmad Faradj, Cairo 1958, 17-19, tr. H. Busse, Das 
Hofbudget des Chalifen al-Mu‘tadid billah (279/892- 
289/902), in Isl., xliii (1967), 17-20, cf. Hoenerbach, 
loc. cit.). Al-Mu‘tadid was also particularly concerned 
with overseeing of the royal stables, and excepting the 
"Personal, Stable", which was part of the palace 
proper and continuously under his eyes, he used to 
conduct an ‘avg each month of all the stables in the 
Dar al-‘A mma, the complex of ancillary buildings and 
workshops attached to the palace, thus ensuring that 
standards of care and attendance were maintained 
(Hilal, op. cit., 22-3, tr. Busse, 24-5; see also ISTABL), 

The dynasties which from the later 3rd/gth century 
onwards arose in the outlying provinces of the 
caliphate generally modelled their administrative in- 
stitutions on those of the ‘Abbasids in Baghdad. 
Amongst the Fatimids of Egypt and Syria, Kalka- 
shandi speaks of the Diwan al-Djaysh as one of three 
divisions of a general Diwan al-Diaysh wa?l-Mardatib, 
the other divisions of which were concerned with 
keeping the registers of the troops and with the al- 
location of tkfa‘s. The Sahib Diwan al-Djaysh and his 
assistant hddjib had the duty of holding ‘ards of the 
troops, in which the physical features of the troops 
and the marks of their mounts were scrutinised, and 
he was kept informed of the state of the military 
personnel by a staff of representatives attached to the 
army commanders (Subh al-a‘shd, iii, 492-3). 

In the Iranian lands, the designation of «rid for 
the head of the military affairs department gradually 
supplanted the more general ‘Abbasid ones like 
Sahib Diwan al-Djaysh. The Saffárid brothers 
Ya*küb and ‘Amr b. Layth built up a vast if transient 
empire which stretched from eastern Afghanistan to 
the fringes of ‘Irak; and a Diwan al-‘Ard must have 
grown up inevitably to control and pay the Saffarid 
forces. The ‘Arid or Ra?is-i Lashkar held periodic 
‘ards for issuing pay and before important battles; 
Ibn Khallikàn, in his long and important article on 
the two brothers, describes how *Amr was the first 
warrior to appear before the ‘Arig, when his physical 
appearance, arms and mount were inspected before he 
was given his pay allotment, and the author explicitly 
compares this procedure with that at the Sàásànid 
‘ard of Khusraw Anishirwan described above (see 
Bosworth, The armies of the Saffárids, in BSOAS, 
xxxi (1968), 548-51). 

The establishment of the Daylami Büyids in wes- 
tern Persia and ‘Irak saw, amongst other things, a 
perceptible increase in the amount of territory given 
as grants (:k[à's [q.9.]) for the upkeep of civilian of- 
ficials and the military. Hence the Biyid Diwan al- 
Djaysh expanded greatly in its scope of operations, 
both military and financial, and grew to dwarf other 
government departments (see Cahen, L'Evolution de 
Vigla‘ du IX" au XIII’ siècle, in Annales: économies, 
sociétés, civilisations, viii (1953), 36-7). Muʻizz al- 
Dawla laid out a new palace at Baghdad along the 
Tigris banks and outside the Shammiasiyya Gate, 
which included a maydán or open space for polo (a 
polo game being frequently part of an ‘ard; cf. Ibn 
Isfandiy&àr, Ta?^rikh-i Tabaristán, tr. Browne, 249, 
where the Bawandid Shah Ghazi Rustam plays a 
stroke of polo at his final ‘avg at Sarl just before his 


death in 558/1163) and for reviews of his troops 
(Tanükhi, Nishwàr al-muhádara, ed. and tr. Mar- 
goliouth, The table-talk of a Mesopotamian judge, 
text 7o-1, tr. 75-7). Under ‘Adud al-Dawla an in- 
creased staff of secretaries and clerks was taken on in 
the ‘Arid’s department to expedite the punctual 
payment of salaries and thus keep the turbulent 
soldiery peaceful (Ridhrawari, in Eclipse of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, iii, 43, tr. vi, 40). When the 
Biyids were at the summit of their power, under 
monarchs like ‘Adud al-Dawla and his son Baha? al- 
Dawla, there were two separate ‘Arids, one for the 
Daylamis and one for the Turks, Kurds and Arabs, 
reflecting ethnic divisions within the forces which 
could at times prove a source of weakness. Since there 
seems to have been amongst the Büyids a certain care 
for purity of Daylami or Djili blood, the expulsion of 
intruders from the ranks was an especial feature of the 
Büyid ‘ards, when experts on tribal genealogies were 
employed to assist the ‘Arid in his work. The ‘ards 
were also occasions when the allocation of tkfa‘s was 
reviewed or these grants converted into cash pay- 
ments, but the amir had to be able to act from a 
position of strength. It is not infrequently recorded, 
amongst the Büyids and amongst other dynasties, that 
the threat to hold an ‘ard (at which financial and 
territorial privileges would be reviewed and possibly 
cancelled) provoked a mutiny of the troops. See for 
the whole topic of the Büyid ‘ard and the ‘Arig’s 
functions, Bosworth, Military organisation under the 
Büyids of Persia and Iraq, in Oriens, xviii-xix (1965- 
6), 143-67, esp. 162 ff., and also Busse, Chalif und 
Grosskónig, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), Beirut 
1969, 314-15, 340-1. 

Little is known about the formal constitution of 
the military department under the Sámànids of 
Transoxania and Khurásán, although a Diwan Sahib 
al-Shurat, sc. for the Commandant of the Guard, 
existed in Bukhara during the time of Nasr b. Ahmad 
(early 4th/roth century), cf. Narshakhi, The history of 
Bukhara, tr. Frye, 26; and Kh¥drizmi mentions a 
special ‘black register” (al-djarida al-sawda’) in 
which the names and duties of the troops were re- 
corded (Mafatih al-‘ultim, 56, 64; se@ DAFTAR). 
Hence the institution of the ‘ard very probably 
existed for the SAamanid army (on which see Bos- 
worth, An alleged embassy from the Emperor of China 
to the Amir Nasr b. Ahmad: a contribution to Sdmanid 
military history, in Yád-nàme-yi Minorsky, Tehran 
1969, 17-29), for the Sámanid administration was the 
immediate model for that of their successors, the 
Ghaznavids, and the administration of the latter 
certainly included a Diwdan-i ‘Ard as one of the five 
great departments of state. 

The Ghaznavid *Arig's duties comprised the usual 
range of financial and military ones, and the office 
was accounted second only in importance to that of 
the vizier. ‘Ards of the whole army, cavalry, infantry 
and elephants, were held annually on the plain of the 
Shàbahár outside Ghazna, and Gardizi states that at 
the ‘ard of 414/1023 54,000 cavalry and 1,300 ele- 
phants were reviewed; on occasions like this, the 
names of the troops were checked against the muster- 
roll or djarida-yi ‘ard, the troops received their pay 
and the whole proceedings often ended in a magni- 
ficent feast for all present given by the sultan. 
Subordinate ‘drids were attached to each of the 
Ghaznavid armies stationed in the provinces, and 
these officials held local reviews of the troops and 
paid them with funds drawn from the provincial 
treasuries. As was the case all through the Islamic 


- lands at this time, the office of ‘Avid was invariably 
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held by a member of the civilian bureaucracy, Arab 
or Persian, and not by one of the Turkish soldiery, 
administrative expertise rather than prowess in the 
field being the desideratum. See on all these questions, 
M. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 137 ff.; Bosworth, Ghazna- 
vid military organisation, in Isl., xxxvi (1960), 68 ff.; 
andidem, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Afghanistan 
and eastern Iran 994-1040, 122 ff. 

A particularly interesting account of how an ‘ard 
should be conducted is contained in the treatise on 
kingship and military practice by the 7th/13th 
century Ghürid author Fakhr-i Mudabbir Mubārak- 
shah, the Adáb al-mulük wa-kifáyat al-mamlük or 
ÁAdáb al-harb wa'l-shadjá*a (báb 18 of the more com- 
plete India Office Ms 647, báb 12 of the B.M. Ms Rieu, 
ii, 487-8 — 267-8 of the printed text by A. S. Khwàn- 
sàri, Tehran 1346/1967). There is clearly some factual 
basis for this account, however much it has been 
idealised, and it presumably reflects the institution 
as it developed on the eastern fringes of the Islamic 
world under such dynasties as the Ghaznavids and 
Ghürids, and probably in northern India under the 
Ghirids’ slave commanders. According to Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir’s account, the ‘drid—described as “the 
mainstay, the very mother and father of the army, 
upon whom the strength and reliance of the troops 
rests"—was accompanied for the ‘ard by his deputy 
and by the Nakib, and they stood on an eminence 
and inspected the left wing, centre and right wing 
of the army, in that order. Within this framework of 
review, the heavy cavalry, the light cavalry, the 
regularly-salaried infantry and the auxiliary infantry 
were successively inspected, and the lists given to 
the Nakib so that he could arrange these troops on 
the day of battle. The commanders themselves were 
all reviewed, and each ordinary cavalryman was 
written down under bis superior officer. The ‘Arid is 
cautioned not to demand that horses and weapons 
be produced during a pre-battle ‘ard, but he should 
encourage the troops with promises of rewards and 
promotions, so that they will be stimulated to feats of 
heroism. At tbe end of the ‘ard, the ‘Arid brings the 
troops’ leaders before the ruler and praises their 
soldiers. The fear of enemy spies was omnipresent; 
the ‘Avid should, accordingly, make his report to the 
ruler discreetly, and if cavalrymen already reviewed 
slip back and mingle with the unreviewed, the spies 
will become confused and acquire an exaggerated 
idea of the army’s strength. From this passage of the 
Adab al-mulük, there emerge two vital and practical 
reasons for holding an ‘ard: firstly, it provided a check 
on the feudal cavalrymen who of course provided 
their own arms, equipment and mounts, for the ruler 
could only be expected to supply these for his house- 
hold guard at the most; and secondly, the marshal of 
the army (here to be equated with the Nakib) utilised 
knowledge gained from the ‘ard concerning the exact 
condition and composition of the troops to set them 
out in their battle stations when they reached the 
field. 

Under the Great Saldjiks, the Diwan al-Diaysh or 
Diwán-i ‘Ard was part of the Diwan-i A*lá or Great 
Diwéan, and, as under the preceeding dynasty of the 
Büvyids, it was as much a financial as a military organ 
of government, with the responsibility, for instance, 
of overseeing ikfa‘s and reallocating them when they 
fell vacant. Till the death of Malik-Shah, the ‘Arid 
al-Djaysh or Sahib-i Diwán-i ‘Ard was usually a 
civilian official, but thereafter, the office was oc- 
casionally held by a Turkish amir (Lambton, in 
Cambridge history of Iran, v, 233, 259-60). As well as 


the central military department, provincial offices 
doubtless existed. This last fact may be inferred 
from the text of an investiture diploma for an ‘Arid 
given in the second part of the collection of Rashid 
al-Din Watwat’s letters, the Wasá^il al-rasà^il wa- 
dala*il al-fada’il compiled for the Kh*arizmshah 
Djalal al-Din’s brother Ghiyath al-Din Pirshah or 
Shirsháh; it thus reflects the common Saldjük and 
Kh"àrizmsháhi tradition. In it, the appointee is 
described as ‘Arid dar djumla-yi mamélik, and his 
duties characterised as firstly, a care for the correct 
pay entitlements of the soldiers, and secondly, the 
proper conduct of ‘ards, with due inspection of equip- 
ment and weapons (H. Horst, Die Staatsverwaliung 
der Grosselgiiqen und HorazmS$ahs (1038-1231), Wies- 
baden 1964, 39-41, 109-10). ‘Ards were held at such 
usual times as the opening of campaigns (e.g., 
before the expedition of Alp Arslan to Anatolia which 
culminated in the victory of Mantzikert); but *ards 
could still give rise to disaffection, for the 7,000 
troops whom Malik-Shah dismissed from his army 
after an ‘ard at Ray in 473/1081 joined his brother 
Tekish in eastern Khurasan, and the latter used them 
to rebel (Bosworth, in Cambridge history of Iran, v, 
90). 

Although the Great Saldjük empire disintegrated, 
the military traditions associated with the mainten- 
ance of a standing, professional army lived on beyond 
the cataclysm of the Mongol invasions and were pas- 
sed on to the later Saldjüks of Rüm in Anatolia and to 
the various Mongol and Türkmen dynasties which 
came to dominate the whole region from Syria to 
Afghanistàn. Under the Il-Khànids, we find the 
office of ‘Arid or Amir-i ‘Arid still flourishing; his 
duties included oversight of the army’s ikfa‘s and, 
probably, assistance to the khan at army reviews (cf. 
I. H. Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı devleti teşkilatına medhal, 
Istanbul 1941, 257). The *Ard-náma or account of a 
review written by Djalal al-Din Dawàni (d. 908/1502) 
[q-v.] shows the institution of the «ard in common use 
amongst the Turkmen Ak Koyunlu under their 
greatest ruler, Uzun Hasan. In this document there is 
described an *ard held by Uzun Hasan's son Sultàn 
Khalil, governor of Fars, at Band-i Amir near 
Persepolis, which lasted for three days. Some 23,000 
troops, comprising the provincial army of Fars, pre- 
sented themselves for inspection in the tripartite 
formation characteristic of Turkish armies, of left 
wing, right wing and centre. Members of the royal 
family headed the list; these were followed by the 
officers, including the élite group of the ¢awadjis; and 
then successive detachments (Roshuns) of the rank- 
and-file, the nokars, comprising armoured troops and 
archers, and the servants, the kullugh¢is (Minorskv, 
A civil and military review in Fars in 881/1476, in 
BSOS, x (1940-2), 141-78; Uzunçarşılı, op. cit., 
304-12). 

Amongst the Mamlüks of Egypt and Syria, the 
traditional occasions for army reviews figure, as one 
would expect, in the chronicles; thus when in 832/ 
1428-9 al-Ashraf Barsbay prepared his expedition 
against the Timirid Shah Rukh, the kalka [q.v.] was 
reviewed in the Royal Square (al-kawsh al-sultani), 
and even the very young, the aged and the blind were 
Tequired to go on the venture (D. Ayalon, Studies on 
the structure of the Mamlük army. II, in BSOAS, xv 
(1953), 455). The civilian head of the military depart- 
ment was the Nágir al-Djaysh, but the official whose 
duties corresponded in many ways with those of the 
earlier ‘Arid as overseer of reviews was the military 
official called the Nakib al-Djuyish (also found with 
various other titles like Mukaddam  al-Djuyüsh, 
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Amir al-Diuyügh, Nakib Nukabà? al-Diwyüsh and 
Atábak al-Asákir), whose office in Cairo had two 
branches, one for Egypt and one for Syria. He exer- 
cised military police functions, being therefore 
something like a Provost-Marshal. It was he who an- 
nounced to the army that it should get ready and 
parade for inspection before an expedition, and for 
this he sent round his subordinate officials, the 
nukaba adjnad al-halka, to Cairo and district, and 
despatched messengers of the Barid or postal service 
[g.9.] to other regions of Egypt (cf. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des Mamelouks 
d'après les auteurs arabes, Paris 1923, lxii; Uzunçarşılı, 
Medhal, 383; and Ayalon, in BSOAS, xvi (1954), 
64 ff.). 

In the early Ottoman empire, many ad- 
ministrative and military traditions stemmed from 
the Ottomans’ predecessors, the Riim Saldjiiks. The 
terms *ard and *árid were not generally used, but a 
similar institution of military reviews existed under 
the designation of yoklama, the officials charged with 
organising these inspections and recording the results 
being known as yoklamadjllar. This institution was 
certainly flourishing by the time of Süleymàn the 
Magnificent. The yoklama can best be documented 
from the journals of campaigns, such as those found 
in Ferldün Beg's Münshe'át-l selátin. When a cam- 
paign was set on foot, the troops arrived from the 
provinces and were reviewed in the army camp in 
front of the sultan's tent; the state of the musters was 
then recorded in special registers or muster-rolls, 
yoklama defterleri, and these were then presented to 
the sultan or commander-in-chief. The yoklama was 
particularly important as a means of checking on ab- 
sentees from the forces, since absenteeism became an 
increasing problem as a disinclination from the 
fighting grew after the roth/16th century. Documents 
giving orders for the holding of yoklamas are fre- 
quently couched in minatory language. In one docu- 
ment regarding the Janissary cavalry and sent to the 
hádis of the sandjak of Bursa before departure on an 
expedition in 980/1572-3, threats of all sorts of dire 
punishment (enwa‘-i ‘itéb we-“tkab) are made against 
those not present at the yoklama. When Muràd IV 
prepared for his Erivàn expedition of 1044/1634-5, 
even retired soldiers and local defence troops were 
summoned to the colours, with the death penalty 
threatened as the ultimate deterrent for absence; the 
Janissaries were reviewed near the frontiers of eastern 
Anatolia, and the officers reprehended over absentees 
from their units (texts in Uzungarsili, Osmanl: devleti 
teskilátindan kapukulu ocaklars, Ankara 1943-4, i, 368, 
ii, 244). It should be noted, however, that our infor- 
mation relates only to reviews held before or during 
specific campaigns, and not to regular peace-time 
reviews such as are attested for earlier Islamic times. 

It is probable, although it is difficult precisely to 
document the process, that the institution of the ‘ard 
was transferred to the Indian Muslim armies via 
such epigoni of the Ghaznavids and Ghürids as the 
Slave Kings of Delhi. The 8th/14th century historian 
Barani, writing under the Delhi sultans, recommends 
that the ‘ard should be held twice yearly and that it 
should include tests in equestrian skill, and inspection 
of weapons and arrows and of horses’ brands, and a 
recording of the Auld, physical characteristics of the 
troops (Fatáwá-yi djahándári, tr. M. Habib and A. U. 
S. Khan, Allahabad n.d., 25; Ta?rikh-i Firüssháhi, 
ed. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Calcutta 1862, 319, 328). 
The main musters were held in the capital Delhi itself, 
possibly inside a great walled enclosure, which was 
called alang, a term also applied to the review itself; 


the 8th/14th century tower still extant in Delhi called 
the Bidjay mandal “viewing area” seems to have 
been designed as a viewing platform for the ‘ard. 
The sultans’ Diwán-i ‘Arg was headed by an official 
called in the mid-7th/13th century the Ráwat-i *Ard 
(ráwat = Hindi “warrior”) or the “Arig al-Hasham, 
and there were subordinate officials called nà^ibán-$ 
*ard-i mulük. One duty of these deputy ‘Arids seems 
to have been that of accompanying military expedi- 
tions when there was a chance of plunder, and of then 
transmitting the sultan's share of the booty back to 
Delhi. The founder of the Khaldji dynasty, Djalal 
al-Din Firüz (689-95/1290-6) held the office of «Arid-i 
Mamálik when he seized power (Barani, Ta'rikh-i 
Firüssháhi, 114, 116, 197, 326, 450). 

Almost nothing is known of the ‘ard in Muslim 
India in the immediate post-800/1398 period, although 
it seems likely that the traditional processes of muster 
and review were preserved in the Indian sultanates 
rather than re-introduced de novo by the Mughals. 
The recording of the hulá al-ridjál is said to have been 
revived by Shir Shah Str of Delhi (945-52/15 38-45); 
a Diwan-t SArd-t Mamálik existed in Màlwa in the 
gth/15th century; and the functions of the ‘Arid 
may have been performed in the Bengal sultanate of 
the gth/15th and roth/16th centuries by the official 
known as the Wazir-i Lashkar or Lashkar-Wasir. 

In Mughal India, many of the functions of the 
classical ‘Arig devolved on the Mir-Bakhshi or 
Bakhshi al-Mamálik (bakhshi, originally ‘writer, 
secretary”, a term stemming from Mongol administra- 
tive usage), assisted by a number of other Bakhshis, 
which grew from one to three between the late roth/ 
16th century and the 12th/18th century; in addition, 
a Bakhshi- yi Lashkar was sometimes temporarily ap- 
pointed to accompany a specific expedition. The chief 
Bakhshi's duties were broadly those of an Adjutant- 
General and a Muster-Master; he was concerned with 
recruitment, keeping lists of the mansabdàrs or of- 
ficers, arranging a duty roster for the palace guards, 
issuing grants of pay (tankhwah), and keeping registers 
of deserters and absentees from reviews. The Mughal 
army, like other Islamic forces, suffered from the 
evils of false musters and absenteeism. The Emperor 
Akbar revived the practice of the Delhi sultans in 
strictly enforcing a system of descriptive rolls for men 
and horses and of brands for the animals. The 
soldiers’ rolls were called ¢thra, literally ‘‘face’’, 
because as well as recording the genealogical and 
ethnic affiliations of the warrior in question, physical 
details were also noted; the rolls of the horses were 
likewise called &ihra-yi aspán. Horses had normally to 
be branded by the Bakhshi's subordinate, the Da- 
rugha [g.v.], the procedure being known as da@gh 4 
tashiha “branding and verification". Only com- 
manders of 5,000 and above were exempt from the 
branding requirements, according to a late 11th/17th 
century administrative manual, one of those with the 
title Dastür al-*amal (B.M. Ms 6599, second work in 
the Ms), but they had to parade their horses for in- 
spection when required (it is, however, known from 
other sources that high officers had their persona! 
brand marks). It thus appears that the general 
process of /ashiha, requirement of the troops’ ap- 
pearing on parade and the checking of their equip- 
ment, is a direct descendant of the classical ‘ard, 
and that it was carried out in peacetime at regular 
intervals, the precise period of time depending on the 
nature and rate of pay. Thus a mansabdar whose men 
were paid in djágir or personal grants (see under 
IKTA*) had to parade them for review once a year, 
whereas those paid in cash had to appear at rather 
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more frequent intervals. During a military expedition, 
the Mir-Bakhshi or Bakksht accompanying the army 
was expected to lay before the emperor or com- 
mander-in-chief a detailed muster-roll on the morning 
of battle, It was also he who, like the ideal *drid in 
Fakhri Mudabbir's Ádàb al-mulsük, deployed the 
troops in the positions which had often been assigned 
to them before the actual campaign. In the absence 
of the emperor, the Bakhshi was not infrequently ap- 
pointed commander of the force, and on many other 
occasions he commanded a division of it; but even the 
Mir-Bakhshi might serve beneath an ordinary amir 
as commander. See W. Irvine, The army of the Indian 
Moghuls: its organization and administration, London 
1903, 36-56, also in JRAS (1896), 539-55; Ibn Hasan, 
The central structure of the Moghul empire, Karachi 
1966, 77-9, 125. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. There are 
no special studies devoted to the topic, but see 
Bosworth, Muster, recruitment and review in 
mediaeval Islamic armies, in War, technology and 
Society in the Middle East, London, forthcoming. 

(C. E. BoswoRTH) 

ISTI‘RAD (A), technical term of the Khawáridj 
[q.v.], used, in a general sense, of religious murder, 
the putting to death in particular by the Azàrika 
{q.v.] of Muslims and pagans who objected to their 
still rudimentary doctrine. However this meaning 
seems to be the result of a semantic evolution (even 
an involution), the verb ista rada (tenth form) 
meaning **to ask someone to display his possessions” 
and, thence, ''to give an account of his opinions"; 
the isti‘vad is thus the interrogation to which the 
enemies of these sectarians were subjected on falling 
into their hands. There seems also to have occurred 
an overlapping with the eighth form :*£arada, which 
means ‘“‘to examine one by one, to pass under review”, 
but also “to attack someone” and *'to strike in all 
directions, indiscriminately” (cf. al-Kali, Amdali, i, 
119). In al-Tabari (i, 3368, line 1) there is found, con- 
cerning Mis‘ar b. Fadaki, the phrase akbala ya‘tarigu 
'I-nás which Mme. Veccia Vaglieri (I1 conflitto ‘Al- 
Mu*áwiya, in AIUON, iv (1952), 63) translates 
“presero a far subire interrogatori alla gente”, 
perhaps while fighting, since the verb could well have 
here the meaning of “attack”; another attestation 
appears more certain: al-Mubarrad (Kamil, 616; Cairo 
ed., 1041; cf. Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, Shark Nahdi al- 
balagha, i, 382) says in fact of Nafi‘ that at al-Ahw4z 
ya‘taridu 'l-nds (i.e., he made them undergo an in- 
terrogation) and killed the children (wa-yaktul al-af- 
fal) but it is quite clear that the interrogation was 
followed, in most cases, by the victim’s being put to 
death, and this act is obviously implied in the verb 
yataridu. I‘tarada and ista‘vada seem therefore to 
mean about the same thing. Concerning ¢sti‘ra¢, 
when al-Dinawari (Tiw4al, 221) refers to the tstivag 
al-nds, he is certainly referring to the inquisition, 
Since he adds yaktulünahum; al-Tabari does the same 
(i, 3380, line 11-2) when he reports the wording of 
an invitation to rally to the banner of ‘Ali man lam 
yaktul wa (-lam) yasta‘rid. However, when, concern- 
ing Katarl (g.v.], al-Djàbiz says (Bayán, iii, 264) that 
he ''professed ( yadin) the isti *rád, the bringing (of the 
women) into captivity (sibé?) and the murdering of 
children", the term certainly implies a doctrine in- 
volving not only the subjecting to an interrogation but 
also the putting to death of any recalcitrants (or the 
proving the sincerity of those who had rallied to the 
cause by giving them the task of slaughtering a pris- 
oner; cf. H. Laoust, Schismes, 45); isti rád is used in 
the same sense in a saying attributed to Abü Bayhas 


(al-Mubarrad, Kámil, 616; Cairo ed., 1041) which 
justifies this form of terrorism. Hence, isti‘ré¢ came 
to imply less inquisition than the execution, by the 
extremist groups of Kháridjis, of enemies who were 
reluctant to join the cause wholeheartedly. 
Bibliography: In the article. (Cu. PELLAT) 


ISTISHAB, evokes, etymologically, the idea of 
an implied connection between a present situation 
and a previous one. In the vocabulary of the fukaha?, 
it designated the principle by which a given judicial 
situation that had existed previously was held to 
continue to exist as long as it could not be proved that 
it had ceased to exist or had been modified. In 
general, the institution has not been well understood ; 
it has been regarded as the Shàfi( equivalent of 
istihsán and istigláh [q.v.). But istishab is not a source 
of objective law and besides, to the extent that it is a 
means of preserving rights that have already been 
established, it is accepted by the Hanafis and 
Málikis as well as by the Shafi‘is and Imamfs. The 
presumption of continuity embodied in is#ishab ex- 
plains, for example, why the wife of a missing man 
cannot remarry, why his heirs cannot benefit from 
his estate until his death has been established; and 
why, when someone has set out poverty-stricken on a 
journey and nothing further has been heard of him, he 
is considered a pauper for the entire duration of his 
absence. 

The Shafi‘is gave istighàb a much weightier sig- 
nificance than did the Hanafis, which explains why 
this method of juridical reasoning has been generally, 
though erroneously, associated with Shafi‘! teaching. 
The word istishab does not even appear in the Umm 
of the Imam al-Shafii and he had recourse to the 
concept on onc occasion only, without naming it 
(Schacht, Origins, 126). However, it is true that later 
Shafi scholars considerably expanded the area of its 
application by deciding that it was possible, through 
using this measure, not only to preserve already 
established rights (as did the other schools) but also 
to permit the acquisition of new rights. Thus in this 
School a missing man whose death cannot be estab- 
lished may inherit, which is impossible under Hanafi 
law; in the same way, in Shāfiʻf law a pre-emptor may 
avail himself of éstishab in order to prove that he is a 
co-proprietor, which the HanaflIs do not allow (al- 
Kasanl, Badas‘, v, 14). Examples of istishab which 
might be used for the acquisition of new rights 
abound in Shafi works. It should be noted that 
Zufar, among the Hanafis, upheld ideas which were 
very close to those of the Shafi‘is on this point. 
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ISTISHRAK (see MUSTASHRIKÜN] 


ISTISKA?, a rogatory rite still practised at 
the present day (notably in Jordan and Morocco) and 
dating back to the earliest Arab times (‘Adite ac- 
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cording to Ibn al-Athir, i, 61; Abrahamic according to 
Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 22) which is a supplication for rain 
during periods of great drought. The rite must have 
been both astral and magical in nature. Obliged to 
retain it because of its great popularity, primitive 
Islam tried to remove these features. A precise ritual 
was established—as in the case of istikhàra [q.v.], 
another custom deriving from pagan cultic practices 
—so that the faithful would not succumb to the temp- 
tation of returning to the ways of the Dijàhiliyya. 
With this end in view, istiskdà? in the pagan manner, 
that is through the intermediary of the planets (al- 
istis ka? bi "l-kawükib) is condemned in a hadith, where 
it features alongside hidj4?, insult by reference to 
genealogy, which was thought of as an action with 
magical results, and niyãka, the use of hired mourners 
(al-Tabari, iii, 2424; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, i, 299; T. Fahd, 
Le panthéon de l' Arabie centrale, 11, n. 2). 

Pagan istiskd@’, or rather istimfar, required the use of 
fire; nd al-istiska? was one of the numerous sacred 
fires of ancient Arabia (cf. Panthéon, 9-18). It con- 
sisted of driving, onto a hilltop that was difficult to 
reach, oxen with branches of wild grape (sala‘) and 
mudar plant (*&shar) attached to their tails and hocks. 
When they reached the top, these branches were 
fired. The bellowing of the beasts and the cries and 
supplication of the men rose clamorously towards the 
astral divinities, imploring them to send down rain 
(cf. al-Djàhiz, Hayawán, iv, 466-8; id., Tarbi‘, index 
s.v. tstimftar; Ibn Abi Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-balagha, 
ii, 252 ff., 418, iv, 434; al-Nuwayri, Nihkdya, i, 109). 
The fire had two functions: it symbolised the de- 
vastating drought and caused the bellowing of the 
bulls so that the gods would hear their dreadful 
cries. 

The magical nature of istiska? is also revealed in 
the manner in which it was practised by Ibn al- 
Hayyabàn, a very pious Palestinian Jew who arrived 
in Yathrib a few years before the advent of Islam. 
He lived amoung the Bani Kurayza, who applied to 
him every time a drought had lasted too long. He 
demanded that those who came to him place at their 
doors a sadaka consisting of one measure of dates or 
two measures of barley per person. A procession was 
formed behind him; clouds rolled over and the rain 
fell as soon as the procession crossed the dried-up 
stream (Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 104 f.; Panthéon, 13; Sources 
ortentales, vii (1966), 187 f.). 

This magical symbolism even appears in the is- 
tiskd? rite as it seems to have been performed by the 
Prophet. In fact, according to al-Shawkàni (d. 1250/ 
1834), Nayl al-awfar (a commentary on the ai- 
Muntaka min akhbar al-Mustafa of Ibn Taymiyya, d. 
652/1254), citing a narrative placed in the mouth of 
‘Aisha, the Prophet stood on the top of a minbar 
erected for him in an oratory (musallad) and recited a 
short doxology which closed with a plea for rain; he 
then raised his arms to the sky, so high that the 
whiteness of his armpits could be seen; then he turned 
his back on the people and turned his cloak inside out 
while still holding his arms aloft. Turning towards the 
faithful once more, he came down from the minbar 
and performed two rak‘as, Then God sent forth a 
cloud which brought thunder, lightning and rain 
(quoted by Muhammad ‘Abduh, ‘Ibddat, 179). 

While still a small boy, Muhammad is said to have 
played a part in the rogations celebrated at Mecca as 
a result of a dream that the mother of Makhrama b. 
Nawíal al-Zuhari had: she had heard a voice an- 
nouncing the imminent appearance of a prophet and 
describing to her a man, who proved to be ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, whose intervention would bring about the 


rain. ‘Abd al-Muttalib convened the members of his 
family, including his grandson Muhammad, and one 
representative from each of the families of Mecca. 
They made their way in procession to Mount Abi 
Kubays. After a prayer uttered by ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
rain swelled the streams. Recounting this story, Ibn 
Sa‘d concludes (i/1, 54): *and they were refreshed 
because of the Messenger of God". 

Even after his death the Prophet is said to have 
demonstrated his attachment to this custom; he ap- 
peared in a dream to a chief of the Muzayna, during 
a long drought, to command him to go and see the 
Caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattàb and ask why he delayed 
in uttering the istiskà? prayer. At once ‘Umar as- 
sembled the people and recited a brief orison and 
two short prayers. Then he invoked God in these 
words: “O God, our watercourses have dried up; our 
strength is exhausted; our souls are weary! There is 
no strength nor power but Thine, O God; send us 
water and revive the creatures and the earth” (al- 
Tabari, i, 2575-6; cf. Divination, 265; Panthéon, 
11 f.). 

Among the nomads, the prerogative of tstiska? 
was allied to possession of the bayt or bethel and the 
kubba or sacred tent; in the temples some divinities 
were famed in this role (see HUBAL]. In Mecca the 
leader of the city held this prerogative, which had 
been transmitted by *Abd al-Muttalib to Mubam- 
mad and thence to the caliphs (cf. H. Lammens, Le 
culte des Bétyles et les processions religieuses chez les 
Arabes préislamites, in BIFAO (1919-20), 86). The 
Prophet's entire family inherited this prerogative (cf. 
ref. apud ]. Goldziher, Zawuberelemente, 308 ff.). 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab himself once officiated at the 
istiska? prayer by holding the hand of al-‘Abbas, the 
Prophet’s uncle (Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 19). Some of the 
martyrs of primitive Islam also enjoyed this privilege; 
because of this, the tomb of Abü Ayyüb, who died 
at the gates of Constantinople during the rule of 
Mu‘awiya and was buried in a spot that took his 
name (Eyyiip, at the base of the Golden Horn), was 
considered by the Byzantines as a propitious place to 
pray for rain (according to Ibn Sa*d, iii/2, 50). 

In later folklore the power to make rain fall was 
conferred on certain walis; an opening in the dome 
of their tombs symbolised this power. Their prestige 
among the people was so great that everyone wanted 
to number a “rainmaker’’ among his ancestors (cf. 
ref. apud I. Goldziher, loc. cit.). This phenomenon 
was particularly pronounced in the Maghrib, where, 
moreover, pagan rites dating from very early times 
survive among the Berbers (see Bibliography). For 
the salát al-istiská?, see SALAT. 
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Rain-making ceremonies among the Turks. 

The magico-religious practices most generally 
employed in Turkey to produce rain are (with some 
regional variations) the following: 

(1) Appropriate formulae are recited over a large 
number of pebbles, which are then put in a bag and 
sunk in a stream; care must be taken that not a single 
pebble falls loose in the water, for this would produce 
a torrential rainfall. When sufficient rain has fallen, 
the bag is withdrawn from the water. 

(2) Collective prayer is offered led by a khodja, 
preferably by a sacred site upon an eminence. 
During the prayer, the suppliants turn their clothes 
inside out and stretch their half-open hands in ges- 
tures simulating the fall of rain. In some areas it is the 
custom to make babies cry and lambs bleat by sep- 
arating them from their mothers. There exist in 
manuscript anthologies of popular poetry some 
tlahis in Turkish composed to be sung during these 
collective prayers. 

(3) Besides prayers addressed to God, attempts to 
procure the intervention of a saint and rites of 
sympathetic magic, there are found also collective 
meals provided for the poor of the community, with 
the same object of appeasing the Divine wrath by 
works of charity (drought being regarded as a 
punishment from heaven). 

(4) Another group of ceremonies is found in the 
traditions of the children, which similarly belong to 
the domain of sympathetic magic. These are cere- 
monies with the character of games, when children go 
from door to door to collect money, singing ap- 
propriate words and carrying a doll usually represen- 
ting a woman dressed in fantastic style. This doll is 
called by different names in different areas: Cdmge- 
gelin ‘‘ladle-bride”’, Kepge-kadinm “strainer-woman”, 
Yagmur-gelint "rain-bride". The children eat, all 
together, a meal bought with the proceeds of the col- 
lection. In some regions (Samsun, Sinop) this cere- 
mony is called Géde-géde (‘‘frog-frog’’); money is col- 
lected by children taking from door to door a bucket 
of water with a frog in it. The common feature of 
these "children's collections" is that the doll or the 
children themselves are sprinkled with water by the 
housewives as they pass in procession in front of the 
houses. 

Some less common ceremonies, such as the im- 
mersion in water of a horse’s skull, on which prayer 
formulas have been written, are probably survivals 
from ancient practices of sacrifice. 

The use of stones which after a magico-religious 
ceremony acquire the power to induce rainfall is the 
most widespread method of all, and is probably the 
Anatolian form taken by the very old Turco-Mongol 
practice of inducing rain by the ''yada-stone". For 
the data on this subject found in Chinese and Arabic 
Sources, see the communication by Kóprülüzáde M. 
Fw?àd in Actes du Congràs International d'histoire des 
religions, held in Paris, 1923, vol. 2. 
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ISTISLAH [see I1sTIĘSÄN] 

ISTITA‘A, capacity, power to act, masdar 
of the tenth form of ät, to obey. If the term itself is 
not ķur’ānic, the verb żstałã® is used frequently in the 
text. Like its masdar, it was to become a technical 


term of the uşüi al-dīn and the “iim al-kalām. The 
translation "capacity" is generally used (for example 
Tritton, Muslim Theology, London 1947, 68 and n. 2). 
Wensinck prefers “faculty”, others “power” (pouvoir). 
In this last sense, the ‘tlm al-kalam readily considers 
kudra and istita‘a to be identical (see remarks of ‘Abd 
al-Djabbàr, Sharh al-ugül al-khamsa, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Karim *Uthmàn, Cairo 1384/1965, 393). AS quasi- 
synonyms for istifa‘a, al-Djurdjani was to suggest 
(Ta*rifat, ed. Flügel, Leipzig 1845, 18) the terms 
kudra (power), kuwwa (faculty, in the sense of poten- 
tiality), was‘ (faculty, in the sense of power) and {ãka 
(faculty, power). 

The idea in question dominates the analysis of the 
act of free choice (ikhtiydr). It was to be discussed, 
from the earliest elaborations of the science of kalam, 
under extremely diverse meanings, or nuances of 
meanings. In his Makalát al-Islamiyyin, al-Ash‘ari 
summarises at length the opinions of his forerunners. 
— A detailed analysis of the various theses here 
brought together will be found ap. R. Brunschvig, 
Devoir et. Pouvoir, in St. Isl, xx, 1-46. We shall 
restrict ourselves to certain references: 

1) Ghaylán and the Murdjiis made almost no 
distinction between tsitja@‘a and kudra, or even kuwwa. 
And for them, the capacity of a man in regard to his 
acts depends above all upon his physical aptitude to 
accomplish them. 

2) Among the Mu‘tazilis, the Baghdad school was 

likewise to see in istifa‘a the physical integrity which 
renders the act possible. For Abu 'l-Hudhayl and 
other Basrians, however, it is an accident which is 
superimposed upon this integrity (cf. R. Brunschvig, 
art. cit., 14). For the Mu‘tazilis in general, in any case 
it precedes the act, it does not compel action, and it 
ceases when the act is performed. Once the act is 
created by man, the notion of “capacity to act” no 
longer enters into the question. An exposé of the 
subject, from the Mu‘tazili point of view, will be found 
in ‘Abd al-Djabbar, op. cit., 390 ff. (see p. 390, the 
note of ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman; cf. also al-Khayyat, 
Kitab al-Intisdr, ed. Nyberg and trans. Nader, Beirut 
1954, 62-72). — But for Diràr, the capacity which 
precedes the act continues to exist during its perform- 
ance. 
3) The group known as Mudjbira, to whom al- 
Ash‘ari, regarding them to some extent as his 
precursors, was to give the name ARI al-ithbát, defined 
tstita‘a as the whole body of elements which join 
together in the performance of the act. — The Ráfidi 
Shi‘I Hisham b. al-Hakam enumerates five of these: 
health and integrity (physical); favourable circum- 
Stances; the desired time; instruments; motive 
(sabab). The act is produced, and it cannot be not 
produced, when all these elements are present 
(cf. al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 
n.d., i, 110-2; and W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will 
and Predestination, London 1948, 116-7). With these 
tendencies may be linked the opinion of al-Nadjdijar, 
already very close to the Ash‘ari line: “the capacity” 
does not last, it does not exist before the act, it is 
created by God for the act and at the instant of the 
act whose accomplishment it governs. 

4) Al-Ash'ari deals with is/ifá*a from his own point 
of view in the [bana (ed. Cairo n.d., 53-5), and devotes 
to it a chapter of the Luma‘ (ed. and English trans. 
R. McCarthy, Beirut 1953, 54-9, 76-96). The ‘‘capaci- 
ty" is created directly by God "*with the act and for 
the act". It does not pre-exist it, a point of difference 
from the Mu‘tazili thesis. A man who does not have 
the requisite physical integrity is stricken with 
powerlessness (‘adjz); he would certainly be incapable 
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of performing the act, but that is not the true con- 
ception of istifa‘a. If, on the contrary, the power 
(Rudra) to act fails him, and whatever his physical 
integrity may be, the power to act fails the man, it is 
because God has not created in him the corresponding 
“capacity”; in this way He has not attributed to him 
the kasb or iktiséb which permits the subject to 
“acquire” the act, and which is the source of moral 
qualification. It is in this sense that one can say that 
God is “the creator of human acts", of any act 
whatever, whether good or bad. Must it thereby be 
concluded that man is ‘‘constrained” ? On this point 
copious Ash‘4ri discussions are to be found on the 
“acquisition” of acts. Al-Bàkillàni for example, who 
treats at length of tsti#a‘a in his Tamhid (ed. McCarthy 
Beirut 1957, 286-95), is at great pains to distinguish 
it from *'constraint" (idfirár [q.v.] ; the trembling of 
the hand of the paralytic man is “constrained” ; on the 
contrary, thanks to istifa‘a created by God, man 
chooses and likes the act which he elicits. One could 
not therefore call him *'constrained"', mudjarr (tbid., 
393). In his JIrshàád, al-Djuwayni does no more than 
mention isti{é@‘a (ed. and French trans. Luciani, Paris 
1938, 122/196, 125/201) as a quasi-synonym for the 
“power” which guarantees the kasb. And this power 
seems indeed to be in accord with the integrity of the 
means and instruments. The fact remains that, like 
every accident, it is directly created by God and that, 
like every accident, it does not ''last". Therefore, it 
does not precede the act, as the Mu'tazilis would 
have it, but is concomitant with it (ibid., 125/201). 
Throughout the Ash‘Ari treatises there are repeated 
affirmations, similar in their basis but with nuances 
peculiar to each author. Al-]jurdjani condenses these 
in his Ta*rifát (18-19), defining “capacity” as “the 
accident created by God in animate beings who, 
thanks to it, perform acts of free choice”. He specifies 
that “real’’ capacity (hakiktyya) is the perfection of 
the ''power" which obligatorily determines the 
beginning of the act and is concomitant with it. To 
put it briefly, let us say that the notion of istifa‘a is 
at the very root of the Ash‘ari notion of kasb, the 
relationship or linking together of the effect produced 
and the agent. 

5) Unlike al-Asb‘ari, al-Maturidi in his Kitab al- 
Tawhid (see analyses and ref. ap. R. Brunschvig, 
art. cit., 25-6) was to introduce, as two successive 
periods of time: a) the integrity of the physical 
means, which is a gift of God and which precedes the 
act—thus giving the name "'capacity" to what al- 
Ash*ari called the absence of ‘adiz; b) a qualification 
(ma‘na) which causes the act to be performed, which 
relates it to recompense or punishment, and gives it 
moral value. -This “qualification” which defines 
tstitaSa is as it were the counterpart of the Maturidi 
notion of kasb; it is a "quality" corresponding to 
human *'contingent power". 

6) We find a fairly closely related distinction in 
Ibn Hazm, but with different presuppositions: a) 
health and physical integrity, prior to the act; b) an 
accident directly and instantaneously created by God 
for the fulfilment of the act; it is, and is no more than, 
concomitant with this last. This second sense, says 
Ibn Hazm, is “the perfection of capacity”. From this 
it ensues that the unbeliever has “the capacity to 
believe” according to the first meaning; but no 
longer so according to the second (Kitab ai-Fisal fi 
'I-milal, ed. Cairo 1347, iii, 21-6, 31).—1It may be added 
that similar theses were maintained by some jurists or 
theologians whose line of thought was far removed 
from Zahirism, for example the Hanafi al-Tahawi 
and the Iinàmi al-Kulayni. Moreover, a comparison 


may be made with the thinking of Ibn Taymiyya. It 
is true that he no longer referred to istija‘a, but spoke 
rather of a kudra preceding the act, which conditions 
it without necessitating it, and of a kudra concomitant 
with the act and rendering it necessary (cf. R. Brun- 
schvig, art. cit., 41).—Doubtless it is to the ''antece- 
dent” istifa‘a, accepted by al-Maturidi and Ibn Hazm, 
that al-Djurdjàni refers (Ta‘rifat, 19) when he adds 
to the Ash'ari definitions quoted above that the 
capacity is “healthy” if impediments such as sickness 
and other similar things disappear. 

A multiplicity of further references could be given. 
These would emphasise that the notion of istifa@‘a as 
a technical term varies with the different schools, and 
sometimes with the writers; and that it is always 
closely dependent upon theses founded on the intrin- 
sic reality or non-reality of human freedom of choice. 

Bibliography: In the article, (L. GARDET) 

ISTITHNA? (A.), inf. of the verb istathnd “to 
except”, a technical term in Arabic grammar signi- 
fying “exception”, This assumes, first of all, a 
complete sentence; then (when the proposition has 
been stated) one or more beings are excepted from the 
functions exercised in the sentence. In English, 
except is used, e.g.: Everyone came except Zayd. 
Arabic uses means of expression of various origins 
(Sibawayhi, i, ch. 185): ghayra (a noun signifying 
"difference"); siwá, swwà (more rarely satwá?a, 
siwáa) (also a noun); :llà (— *in-là "if not") *'ex- 
cept”; the verbs kkalā, ʻadā (invariable 3rd pers. 
masc. sing.) ; hàshá (7 hàsha) (an ancient verbal noun, 
used exclamatorily, transferred from its original 
sense, see Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, 405); very 
much more rarely, as a substitute for ila: la yakünu, 
laysa, followed by the accusative. 

Ghayra, siwa, hasha, as nouns, are the first term 
of an annexation and the second goes into the 
genitive; the English sentence above is rendered: 
djd^a 'l-kawmwu ghayra, or siwá or kasha, Zaydi"; al- 
Farra? and al-Mubarrad also accept the accusative 
after kasha (see the account of Ibn Ya‘ish, 269, lines 
2-19). 

Illa, khala, ‘ada, are followed by the accusative: 
djà?a *l-kawmu illa, or khala or ‘add, Zaydo*, Ibn 
Malik (Alftyya, verse 329) also accepts the genitive 
after khala and ‘ada, as did al-Akhfash al-Awsat (for 
khala, see also al-Zamakhshari, Mufassal, 31, line 7 
and Ibn Ya‘ish, 261, lines 16-20). 

Illa is regarded as being added to a complete 
affirmative sentence; if this sentence is negative (or 
interrogative with a negative sense) the accusative 
can be used, or, preferably, the case of the preceding 
general term (Ibn Malik, Alfiyya, verses 316-7 and 
Ibn *Akil, i, 507): má djà^a 'l-kawmu illad Zayd** (or 
Zayde*) (see Wright, ii, 336). If the thing excepted is 
different in kind from that from which it is excepted, 
the Hidjàz uses only the accusative after t/a, and the 
Tamim the accusative or tbe case of the preceding 
general term; thus, following the pattern sentence: 
mà djà'a 'I-kawm illa himare™ (Hidjaz), ila himar«s 
(Tamim) *'the people did not come, only a donkey” 
(Ibn Ya‘ish, 264, lines 8-17). Nóldeke (Zur Gramma- 
ttk, § 37) gives still further variations in the construc- 
tion of ila. : 

In our opinion, if one wishes to account for the 
different constructions of i//2, one should start with 
gha yr. This was a noun and the important word in the 
construction: ghayra Zaydí*, literally: "with the 
difference of Zayd" (ghayra, in the acc., as indicating 
the state (the Al) of the subject, or if one wishes, as 
complement of manner). Illā was a simple particle; 
by analogy, in view of the similarity of sense, the 
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construction of ghayra in the accusative was trans- 
ferred to the noun following ¿ilā “except”. It is thus a 
simple analogical construction. The non-observance 
of this analogy leaves scope for variations in construc- 
tion, e.g., mà djà^a ’l-kawmu illaé Zayd*™ (analogical 
construction), 4là Zayd** (construction merely ad 
sensum). 

Remarks: a) The Arab grammarians (cf. Sibawayhi, 
i, 314, line 17; Ibn Ya‘ish, 260, line 17) see in il/é@ the 
karf proper of the istithna?; but ghayra is frequently 
used, and síwá is not uncommon in the texts; khald, 
Sada and particularly fa@sk@ are found less often. 
Detailed investigations by numerical analysis of 
texts, however, have not yet given us the respective 
frequencies. In fact, differences of distribution must 
have occurred in the Arab tribes. 

b) Fleischer (Kleinere Schriften, 734) sees in ghayr 
“difference” an ancient infinitive of a 1st form verb 
ghàára (i), now disappeared, which served as the basis 
of ghayyara ''to change". Reckendorf (Die syntakti- 
schen Verhálinisse, 146, Anm. 1) finds the etymology 
of ghayr obscure. Comparative Semitics gives no 
satisfactory explanation, so Fleischer may perhaps be 
right.—For the etymology of siwã, see Fleischer, 
loc. cit., 735, lines 13 f. 

c) Annexation accounts for the construction of 
ghayr, siwa, háshà with the genitive; but it is quite 
certain that frequency of use tended to obscure the 
origin of these words and to reduce them to mere 
grammatical tools. Ghayra retains its nominal charac- 
ter because of other constructions. For the Basrans, 
siwá, sawá?a were merely zarf; for the Küfans, they 
were ism and garf (Ibn al-Anbari, Kitab al-Insáf, ed. 
G. Weil, Discussion 39). In &háshá the Küfans saw a 
verb (ibid., Discussion 37). 

Bibliography: Apart from the references in the 
text: W. Wright, Arabic Grammar?, ii, 335-43; 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes and R. Blachére, Gr. 
Ar. Classique’, §§ 386-7; J.-B. Belot, Gr. Ar.5, a 
résumé: 293-5; Lane, Lexicon, the articles on the 
words concerned; Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 
§ 262. Arab authors: Sibawayhi, i, ch. 185-202 (ed. 
Paris), particularly: ch. 185-7, 190, 193, 199, 201-2; 
Zamakhshari, Mufassal, 2nd ed. Broch, §§ 88-96, 
particularly: §§ 88-90 and Sharh of Ibn Ya‘ish, 
258-82, particularly: 258-75, ed. G. Jahn; Ibn 
Malik, Alftyya, verses 316-31 and Shark of Ibn 
SAkil, i, 505-27, ed. Muhyi ’Il-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid; 
Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi, Sharh al-Kafiya, i, 
205-28, ed. Istanbul 1275, to be consulted last, 
interesting, but more difficult to follow in its 
discussions. (H. FLEISCH) 
ISTIWĀ? (kHATT AL-), the line of equality, of 

equilibrium, that is to say the equator, which 
divides the earth into two hemispheres, the northern 
and the southern, and joins together all those points 
of the globe where day and night are equal. The par- 
ticulars relating to the equator and to the division of 
the earth are furnished by the strat al-ard, which is of 
Greek, Indian or Persian inspiration, and revised and 
corrected through the observations of scholars of the 
time of al-Ma?mün (cf. Dy UGHRAFIYA]. 

The equator is the largest circle of the earth; as 
such, it corresponds to the circle of the zodiac, which is 
the largest of all the circles of the celestial sphere. Its 
circumference is estimated at 360 degrees, or generally 
at 9,000 parasangs (equivalent to about 54,000 km.), 
and its distance from each of the two poles is 90 
degrees. Other estimates fix the equatorial circum- 
ference at 24,000 miles (1 mile = one third of a para- 
sang), corresponding to a diameter of 7,636 miles, 
approximately 48,000 and 15,000 km. respectively; 
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Al-Mas'üdi himself gives very variable figures: 
13,500 miles for half the circumference, or 20,160 
miles for the total circumference, corresponding to 
a diameter of 6,414.5 miles, or again, still for the 
total circumference, 6,600 parasangs (= 19,800 
miles) corresponding to a diameter of 2,100 parasangs 
(= 6,300 miles), or lastly 24,000 miles for a diameter 
of 7,667 miles. Yakit for his part gives figures that 
range from 6,800 to 27,000 parasangs. 

The division of the earth into two hemispheres is 
not the only function of the equator. It also marks 
the limit of inhabited lands in their furthest longitu- 
dinal extent, from East to West, from the extremities 
of China to the Fortunate or Eternal Islands (al- 
Diazā’ir al-khalidat [q.v.}). Mid-way, according to a 
conception inherited from India, an island is situated, 
at the same distance from the North and the South 
as from the East and the West: this is the dome of the 
earth (Arin, Uzayn, Udidijayn [q.v.]). 

Finally, the equator plays an essential part in the 
division of climates (akalim, sing. tklim [q.v.]), and, 
through these, in the distinction between inhabited 
and uninhabited lands, this time in the North-South 
direction. Just as in the North, towards Thule, at a 
latitude of about 60°, life ceases to be possible on 
account of the intense cold, so in the South, at a latitu- 
de generally estimated at from 21° to 24°, life dis- 
appears on account of the excessive heat. On the whole 
from North to South, life extends merely over a 
latitude of approximately 80 degrees, Although 
certain authors attribute to the southern hemisphere 
seven climates corresponding to those of the northern 
hemisphere, it remains true that a parallel situation 
does not hold good in respect of life, which is thus 
limited to only one quarter of the globe—írom o to 
180 degrees from East to West and from —20 to +60 
degrees in the South-North direction. In general, if, 
in the architecture of the world, it was perceived to 
bea line of equilibrium, in the description of inhabited 
lands the equator was always regarded more or less 
as a limit, with the risks which its crossing imply: 
reflecting this state of mind and this latent mistrust, 
the Arab geographical texts, even when describing 
the countries of the South, have nothing to say on 
the theme of "crossing the line", so dear to modern 
explorers. 
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ISTOLNI (ISTÓNT) BELGHRAD (also Us- 
tdlui, Usténi Belghrad)—cf. Serbian: Stolni Belgrad ; 
German: Stuhlweissenburg; Latin: Alba Regia; Hun- 
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garian: Székesfehérvár—a fortress town to the 
south-west of Buda. Here, during the roth-r6th 
centuries, was held the coronation of the Hungarian 
kings in the Church of St. Stephen—a church which 
was also their burial place. Istolni Belghrad (beyag 
iskemle kal‘esi, to use the words of Ewliya Celebi, vii, 
55) was located where the stream Sarvisius (Isthvan- 
fius, 267—cf. Nehr-i Sharwiz in Ewliya Celebi, vii, 
63), flowing from Lake Balaton, spread outward to 
form reed-filled marshes. Reinforced with bastions 
controlling the approaches across the fens and 
also protected by a wall and a ditch (cf. Giovio, 
Historiae, ii, 308 r), the fortress was difficult to attack. 
It fell nonetheless to the Ottoman Turks in 950/1543. 
Thereafter Istolni Belghrad became the centre of a 
large Ottoman sandjak embracing in 995/1586-7 (cf. 
Fekete, Styagat-Schrift, i, 442) a number of important 
places, amongst them Pesperim (Vezprém), Pdélata 
(Palota), and Yanīķ (Györ). The Christians besieged 
and took the fortress in 1010/1601, only to lose it again 
to the Ottomans in 1011/1602. Istolni Belghrad 
remained under Turkish rule until the War of the 
Sacra Liga (1684-99) when, reduced to narrow straits 
(ultima esurie confracta: Wagner, ii, 43) by a strict 
blockade, it surrendered to the Christians in 1099/ 
1688, thereby coming definitively and finally into 
their possession. 
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ITA‘A [see TÀ'A]. 

ITA? [see ‘arty, KAFIYA] 

I‘TAK [see ‘asp] 

ITALIYA, Italy, a name which seldom occurs 
in the classical Arab authors and which al-Idrisi 
[g.v.] uses only once in his Nuzhat al-mushtak (cf. M. 
Amari, BAS, 15); in the Arab works on history and 
geography, together with less common expressions 
like arg Ifrandj [see IFRANDJ] and al-ard al-kabira 
(which sometimes denotes Calabria alone), one finds 
the terms 3a Sal woul ; wos, which more spe- 
cifically denote the regions in the centre and south of 
Italy under the domination of the Lombard principal- 
ities, although, in the Mu‘djam al-buldén of Yakut, 
the territory denoted by the term 65 SGI (strangely 
transliterated as al-Ankaburda) extends from Pro- 
vence to Calabria, 

The particulars furnished by Arab geographers and 
travellers in regard to Italy, both the peninsula and 
the islands, are not all equally complete and trust- 
worthy. It need hardly be emphasised that, in their 
writings, Sicily (as will be made clear in the article 
$IKILLIYYA) was given a place of particular import- 
ance, in view of the fact that, for almost two and a 
half centuries, the island formed part of the Dar al- 
Islam (q.v.). Among the remarkable output of Arab 
geographical writings, one work outstanding for the 
wealth and detail of the information it contains is the 
Nuzhat al-mushtak, four sections of which are devoted 
to Italy—three to its mainland territory (3rd section 
of the IVth climate, 2nd and 3rd sections of the Vth) 
and one to its island territory (2nd section of the 
IVth climate). 

Although it should sometimes be treated with re- 
serve, the information given by al-IdrisI is only 
rarely the fruit of pure imagination: a typical and 
perhaps unique example is the fanciful, legendary 
description of the city of Rome. As regards the 
topicality of the particulars given, it should be borne 
in mind that they sometimes reflected the political 
and ethnic situation of certain cities in the 12th 
century (the Nuzhat al-mushiak was completed in 
Shawwal 548/January 1154), but at other times they 
derived from out-of-date sources, and show that the 
compiler or his informants found it impossible to 
bring the material up to date (on this question, cf. 
G. Furlani, La Giulia e la Dalmazia nel “Libro di 
Ruggero" di al-Idrisi, in Aegyptus, vi, Milan 1925, 
60 ff.). i 

The fullest, but also the least trustworthy, des- 
criptions offered by geographers and travellers from 
the 3rd/gth to the 9th/15th centuries relate to the 
city of Rome (transcribed Rima, Rimiya and 
Rümiyya); other much less comprehensive descrip- 
tions refer to various towns such as Genoa, Venice, 
Pisa, Naples and, further to the south, Reggio, 
Taranto, Otranto and Brindisi; an allusion to Lucera 
(the transcription of which varies from Lüshira to 
Lüdjàra), where the emperor Frederick II consigned 
the last nucleus of Muslims from Sicily, is found in the 
writings of certain geographers who lived at least un- 
til the middle of the 7th/13th century, such as al- 
Himyari (cf. U. Rizzitano, L'Italia nel “Kitab arrawd 
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al-mijàr fi khabar al-akjàr" di Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
al-Himyari, in Madjallat Kulliyat al-Adáb, University 
of Cairo, xviii (1956), 174), Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalisi (in 
BAS, 136), Abu 'I-Fidà? (ibid., 149, 421), Ibn Khaldün 
(ibid., 491) and some others. 

At a later period Italy was visited, and sometimes 
even partially described, though in a superficial way, 
by a number of Arab travellers whose works were 
listed in H. Pérés, Voyageurs musulmans en. Europe 
aux XIX? et XXe siècles, Notes bibliographiques, in 
Mélanges Maspero (Mémoires de l'Institut francais du 
Caire, Ixviii (1935), 185-95). 

The earliest information provided by the Arab 
chroniclers about the Saracen attacks on continental 
Italy concerns the defeat of the Venetian fleet off 
Taranto (in 225/840 according to certain Arab histor- 
ians, in the following year if the Latin sources are to 
be believed) and the accompanying attacks on Bari 
which were the prelude to the establishment in that 
town of an emirate which survived for a quarter of a 
century; it was on the occasion of these first incur- 
sions onto the mainland that the Muslims made their 
entrance into the complex and treacherous political 
intrigues of the Lombard principalities; indeed, the 
support of the Saracen forces, a step to which one or 
other of the Lombard rulers resorted, often exerted 
such influence on the economy of the civil wars which 
racked southern Italy from the middle of the 3rd/gth 
century that these troops rapidly became the masters 
of the situation, while such men as Radelgise, prince 
of Benevento, and Siconolfo, prince of Salerno and 
Capua, vied with each other in seeking to make an 
alliance with their daring commanders. Among these 
were two adventurers, Massar and Apolaffar (prob- 
ably corruptions of the Arabic kunyas Abi Ma‘shar 
and Abi Dja‘far), who are worthy of note and who 
commanded respectively the Saracen troops of 
Benevento and Taranto; on the subject of these two 
men the Latin sources give merely a few details, 
while their exploits are passed over in complete silence 
by the Arabic historians who, here as elsewhere, had 
little inclination to give prominence to the achieve- 
ments of men who, at best, were soldiers of fortune, 
often in revolt against established authority in Sicily 
or Ifrikiya. 

In the same way, the two events which caused 
Christendom to experience, firstly its most tragic 
hour and then, three years later, the joy of exultant 
victory, were not of a kind to arouse the interest of 
of the Arab chroniclers; in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 231/August 
846, Saracen contingents reached the walls of Rome 
and sacked the basilica of St. Peter, and in 234/849 a 
large Muslim fleet was defeated at Ostia, whence it 
would probably have attempted to open up a way to 
the Eternal City, if the outcome of the battle had not 
been a decisive victory for the Christians. 

On the question of the earliest Saracen moves 


against Bari (al in the texts, which must be read 


as Baru, representing the Latin forms Barum and 
Varum), and especially regarding the emirate which 
was set up there in about 232/847, we possess only a 
number of details, collected by al-Balàdhuri (in 
BAS, appendix i, 2) and reproduced by Ibn al-Athir 
(ibid., 239, 260). From the various particulars fur- 
nished by these two historians it emerges that, in this 
minute state based on the Adriatic town, there were 
three successive amirs—Khalfün, a Berber oí the 
Rabi'a tribe, who ruled the principality for about five 
years; al-Mufarradj b. Sallàm, who built a mosque 
there and tried, though without success, to legitimize 
his situation in relation to the caliph of Baghdad; and 


lastly Sawdan, also a Berber, who came to power in 
243/857 and, more fortunate than his predecessor, 
after various mishaps (described by al-Baladhuri who 
was himself a contemporary}, succeeded in securing 
from Baghdad an official investiture with his fief, the 
end of which came about in Rabi‘ I 257/February 
871. 

Another city in Apulia, Taranto, was the scene of 
Muslim occupation for more than thirty years (ap- 
proximately 231/846-266/880), but in Ibn al-Athir we 
find only a brief allusion, repeated by Ibn Khaldün 
with some omissions (ibid., 470). The Arab chroniclers 
give no information about the numerous Saracen 
exploits in southern Italy, and particularly those 
which took place in the Garigliano valley, where a 
fortress, built in 269/883, enabled activities on a 
formidable scale to be maintained until 302/915; it 
may be supposed that the Saracen adventurers, 
operating in this sector as elsewhere, were encouraged 
by the news of the landing in Calabria in Shawwál 
289/September 902, under the Aghlabid amir Ibrahim 
II b. Ahmad (261/875-289/902); references to this 
renewal of Muslim expansionist activity in southern 
Italy may be found, particularly in Ibn al-Athir (in 
BAS, 242), al-Nuwayri (ibid., 453), Lisàn al-Din b. 
al-Khatib (3rd chapter of A‘mdl al-a‘lim, ed. al- 
*Abbàdi and al-Kattàni, under the title al-Maghrib 
al-‘arabi fi ’l-‘asr al-wasit Casablanca 1964, 120), Ibn 
Khaldün (BAS, 475-6) and some other sources of 
less importance. 

From the beginning of 298/end of 910 and until 
336/948 the Fatimids, who had at first come up 
against a legitimist body of opinion, supported prin- 
cipally by the pro-Aghlabid Ibn Kurhub, succeeded 
the Aghlabids in Sicily; for this period the Arab 
historical sources gave prominence not only to the 
Saracens' constant offensives in Calabria and Apulia 
but also to the campaign led by Sábir, a ghulām of 
al-Mahdi's court, who in 316/928 attacked the Lom- 
bard principalities on the Tyrrhenian coast and 
occupied several fortified places whose identity it is 
not easy to establish on account of uncertain topony- 
my of the Arab texts (BAS, 170, 368). The Fatimid 
imam al-Ka?im (322/934-334/946 [g.v.J) planned a 
daring invasion of the Ligurian coast, under the 
leadership of Ya*küb b. Ishak who, in 322/934, made 
an attack on Genoa, which he conquered in the follow- 
ing year (BAS, 170, 254, 368, 437, 459, 478; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, ii, 267; in the A‘mdl al-a‘lam (53) we 
read that the expedition was entrusted to Djawhar 
{g.v.], the famous freedman of the Fatimid imam 
al-Mu‘izz). 

From the middle of the 4th/1oth century until 
about the middle of the following century, Sicily was 
governed by amirs of the dynasty of the Kalbids 
{g.v.], and no acts of war of any particular impor- 
tance took place, apart from the usual raids, noted 
by certain Arab chroniclers, in southern Italy and 
especially in Apulia and Calabria [see KILLAWRIYA]; 
for the invasion of Sardinia by Mudjàáhid b. *Abd 
Allàh in 405/1015 see SARDÁNIYA. 

After the conquest of Sicily by the Normans, which 
began in 453/1061 and ended with the surrender of 
Palermo in 464/1072, the interest felt in a territory 
now finally lost to Islam diminished considerably, and 
the Arabic historians restricted their references to 
Italy to the limited sphere of the relations of that 
country with the rulers of the Mashrik and the 
Maghrib. 

Bibliography: M. Amari, Storia det Musul- 
mani di Sicilia*, Catania 1933-39, passim; idem, 

Condizioni degli Stati cristiani dell’Occidente se- 
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condo una relazione di Domenichino Doria da Genova, | the Kh*adja-i Djahan Malik Sarwar [qg.v.; see also 


in Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di 
Scienze morali, Serie III, vol. xi, Rome 1883, 
67-103, 306-8; G. Schiaparelli, Notizie d'Italia 
estratte dall'opera di Śihâb ad-din al-“Umart, 
intitolata Masålik al-abşår ..., in Rendiconti della 
R. Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze morali, 
Serie IV, vol. iv, Rome 1888, 304-16; I. Guidi, 
La descrizione di Roma nei geografi arabi, in 
Archivio della Società Romana di Storia Patria, 
i (1878), 173-218; M. Nallino, Venezia in antichi 
scrittori arabi, in Annali di Ca'Foscari, Venice 
1963; idem, Un’ inedita descrizione araba di Roma, 
in Annali (of the Istituto Universitario Orientale, 
Naples), new series, xiv (1964), 295-309; idem, 
“Mirabilia” di Roma negli antichi geografi arabi, 
in Miscellanea di Studi in onore del prof. Italo 
Siciliano, Florence 1966; U. Rizzitano, Gli Arabi 
in Italia, in L'Occidente e l'Islam nell'alto Medioevo 
(Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi 
sull’ alto medioevo, XII), Spoleto 1965, 93-114; 
G. Musca, L’Emirato di Bari (847-871)*, Bari 1967; 
M. Talbi, L'Emirat aghlabide 184-296/800-909, 
Paris 1966, 380-536, passim; F. Gabrieli, I} Salento 
e l'Oriente islamico, in L'Islam nella storia, Bari 1966, 
117-33; E. Ashtor, Che cosa saperano i geografi 
arabi del? Europa occidentale ?, in Rivista Storica 
Italiana, lxxxi (Naples 1969), 453-79 passim. 
(U. RizziTANO) 


ITAWA (from ata, apparently a doublet of *afa) 
literally “gift”, a general term met with, especially 
in pre- and proto-Islamic times, meaning a vague 
tribute or lump payment made, for example, 
to or by a tribe or other group; later the words des- 
cribes, sometimes in a denigrating way, a tip or 
bribe. 

Bibliography: F. Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxa- 
Hon, index, s.v. (CL. CAHEN) 
ITAWA (efijA), a district in the south-west 

of Uttar Pradesh, India, lying between 26° 21’ and 
27 1' N., 78? 45' E.; and also the principal town of 
that district, 26° 46’ N., 79° 1’ E., on the river 
Djamnà [g.v.]. The common spelling of the name 
is Etawa; other forms are Etaya (Elphinstone), Itay 
(de Laet), and sometimes Infawa in the Muslim 
chronicles. Popular etymology connects the name 
with ind dwda, “brick kiln”. 

The region of I(áàwà was probably within the king- 
dom of Kanawdj (q.v.] at the time of the raid on that 
kingdom by Mahmid of Ghazna in 409/1018, and 
again at the capture of Kanawdj by Kutb al-Din Ay- 
bak for Muhammad b. Sām in 589/1193. Many 
Radjpat chieftains seem to have brought their clans 
to settle in this region in the early 7th/r3th century, 
and gathered round them the more turbulent of the 
disaffected Hindi population, Their intransigence 
persisted, and many expeditions to enforce the pay- 
ment of revenues were launched by successive Dihli 
sultans; thus Firiz Shah (Tughiuk) was compelled 
to put down a rebellion of zamindárs there in 779/1377 
(Yabhyà b. Ahmad, Ta?rikh-4 Mwubürak Sháhi, ed. 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1931, 133-4; tr. K. K. Basu, 
Baroda 1932, 141; Firishta, Lucknow lith., i, 148); 
the refractory chieftains Sumer Sah, Bir Singh and 
Rawat Uddharan—these names are much distorted 
in the Muslim chronicles and their translations— 
were in 794/1391-2 dzfeated by the sultan Nasir 
al-Din Muhammad (Tughiuk) in person, who is 
said (Yahyà b. Ahmad, of. cit., 152, tr. 161) to have 
destroyed the fort, although references to a fort 
abound in later years. Mahmiid Tughluk’s governor, 


SHARKIDS], began his governorship by leading a 
force against the rebels of Ifawd and Kanawdj in 
Radjab 796/May 1394 (Yahya b. Ahmad, of. cit., 
156, tr. 164). After this time the Itaw4 region, lying 
between the spheres of influence of the Djawnpur 
sultans and the factions contending for power at 
Dihli, was frequently invaded from both sides; thus 
by Malla Khan Lédi [g.v.] in 803/1400-1 (Yahya b. 
Ahmad, op. cit., 169 ff., tr. 175 ff.) and again in 
807/1404-5, when after a four months’ siege the 
rebels offered tribute and a gift of elephants. In 
817/1414, shortly after his accession, the Dihli sultan 
Khidr Khan the Sayyid sent out a large force under 
Tadj al-Mulk who, having received homage from 
Sumer and others, punished the infidels of Ifawa 
(Ruffar-i ifawa rà gishmal dáda; ibid., 185); he led 
further expeditions there in 821/1418 and 823/1420 
when the village of Dihuli (Deoli, Duhli, even Delhi 
in translations!) was destroyed and Sumer besieged 
in Ifawa. It would thus appear that the annual 
revenues of the district could be collected only by 
armed force, and only in 825/1422, when the son of 
Sumer had temporarily joined the forces of Mubarak 
Shah, was no foray made against this region. 

After the conclusion of a further expedition in 
831/1427 the region was invaded by the army of the 
Djawnpur sultan Ibrahim under his brother Mukhtass 
Khan, and the Dihli army had to return to meet the 
danger; not for two years, however, could an army 
be spared to bring Ifaw4 again under subjection, but 
Sayyid power was declining and the fragmentation of 
the old Dihli sultanate left the district little disturbed 
thereafter. In the division of the lower Dō’āb terri- 
tories between the first Lódi sultan, Bahlül, and 
Mahmid Shah Sharki in 855/1451, Ifáwà passed to 
Djawnpur. A series of inconclusive disputes followed 
between Bahlül and the three successive Djawnpur 
sultans Mahmid, Muhammad and Husayn, the last of 
whom seems to have made Ifawa his temporary head- 
quarters ("Bibi Rádji" the queen mother died here 
in 891/1486), and in 892/1487 Husayn's attack on 
Bahlül was repulsed and Ifawa taken for the Lodi 
kingdom. It remained in Lódi hands until 934/1528 
when, on. Bàbur's invasion of the district, it was sur- 
rendered to him. 

After the defeat of Humáàyün in 952/1545 the re- 
gion passed to Shér Shah, who effected the partial 
pacification of the district by bringing in a force of 
12,000 horsemen and by his efforts in opening up the 
country through a road-building programme. Neither 
he nor Akbar seems to have found its absorption in- 
to the state administration easy, although it retained 
some prestige when Akbar made the town of Ifawa 
the chief town of a pargana; the town is mentioned 
in the Ain-i Akbari as possessing a brick fort, and 
some reference is occasionally made to Ifawa as a 
banking centre. It seems never to have been settled 
by Muslims to the same extent as other towns of 
the Dó?àb, and after the decline of the Mughal power 
fell into Maráfhà or Djaf hands, with Awadh some- 
times powerful enough to gain control over it. Even 
after the district became part of the lands ceded by 
Awadh to the East India Company in 1801, many 
local chiefs retained a considerable measure of in- 
dependence; the town had some prominence in the 
struggles of 1857. 

Ifáwà town has an interesting Djámi* masdjid, 
built out of Hindi temple spoil, the western liwan of 
which has a massive central propylon-type arch 
similar to those of the Djawnpur [g.v.] mosques; it 
has not been adequately studied, the only account 
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being C. Horne, Notes on the Jumma Masjid of Eta- 
wah, in JASB, xxxvi/t (1867), 74-5. The central 
square of Ifawé is called ‘‘Humeganj”, the name com- 
memorating A. O. Hume, the Scots collector of the 
district who played a prominent part in the founda- 
tion of the Indian Congress Party. 

Bibliography: in the article. 

(J. Burton-Pace) 

ITBA‘ [see MuzAwADJA] 

ITHBAT, verbal noun of the fourth form of the 
root th-b-t, has the general meaning of to witness, 
to show, to point to, to demonstrate, to prove, to 
establish, to verify and to establish the truth, to 
establish (the existence of something). 

For the Süfis, ithbat is the opposite of mahw. 
This latter word means literally to efface. In the 
mystical vocabulary, it denotes the effacement of the 
“qualities of habit” (awsaf al-‘ada) while sthbdat is the 
fact of performing one’s religious obligations. It com- 
prises three ways: to efface the degradation of ap- 
pearances (dhillat al-zawáhir), to eíface the negligences 
of the conscience, to efface all the deficiencies of 
the heart (according to al-Tahanawi, 1356, who quotes 
the commentary of ‘Abd al-Latif on the Mathnawi). 
Other definitions are given: mahw consists of getting 
rid of the attributes of the carnal soul and ithbat is 
the strengthening of the attributes of the heart so 
that he who casts away the bad and replaces them by 
the good is called séhib mahw wa-ithbat. A further 
definition is given: makw consists in putting aside 
the *'vestiges"' (rusim) of actions by looking with an 
annihilating look at the carnal soul and all its ema- 
nations, On the other hand, :£hbát consists in main- 
taining the vestiges but in affirming that it is God 
who is their source; the Süfi is thus established in 
God and not in himself. 

The origin of these two words is kur?ànic: **God 
effaces (yamhà) and confirms (yuthbit) what He will” 
(XIII, 39); i.e., according to the Süfi commentary, 
God effaces from the hearts of the initiated all in- 
attentiveness towards Him and all mention of 
deities other than Himself, and He confirms on the 
lips of the beginners the mention of God. Above mahw, 
there is makk: while the first leaves a trace, the 
second leaves none. 

Bibliography: Tahānawi, Kaskshāf, 172 and 
1356. (G. C. ANAWATI) 
ITHNÀ 'ASHARIYYA, the name of that branch 

of Shi Islam [see sui‘a] that believes in twelve 
Imams (ithna ‘ashar meaning “twelve” in Arabic) 
beginning with ‘Ali and ending with Muhammad al- 
Mahdi. 

Within the whole body of Shi‘ism the Ithna ‘ashari 
school is both the most numerous in terms of ad- 
herents and theologically the most balanced between 
the exoteric and esoteric elements of Islam. Other 
branches like the five-imámi school of the Zaydis 
iq-v.] and the seven-imami school, known as IsmA‘I- 
liyya [q.v.], are also of significance and continue to 
have adherents, while those believing in other 
numbers of Imdams or different interpretations of their 
functions have also existed during Islamic history 
but have been extremely small in number and have 
died out within a short period of their birth. 

The religious history of Ithna 
Shi‘ism can be divided into four periods: 

1). The period of the twelue Imams: This period 
extends from the time of ‘Ali to the major occultation 
‘see GHAYBA] of the twelfth Imam in 329/940. The 
twelve Imdms are as follows: 

1. SAli b. Abf Talib (d. 40/661) 
2. al-Hasan b. *Ali (d. 49/669) 


fashari 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


. al-Husayn b. ‘Alī (d. 61/680) 
. *Ali b. al-Husayn (Zayn al-*Abidin) (d. 95/714) 
. Muhammad al-Bakir (d. 115/733) 
. Dija*far al-Sadik (d. 148/765) 
. Misa al-Kazimn (d. 183/799) 
. *Ali al- Ridà (d. 203/818) 
9. Muhammad Djawàd al-Taki (d. 220/835) 

10. *Ali al-Naki (d. 254/868) 

11. al-Hasan al-CAskari (d. 260/874) 

12. Muhammad  al-Mahdi (al-Kà"im and al 
Hudidja) (entered major occultation in 329/940). 

This period was unique in that it was one in which 
the Imams lived among their followers and instructed 
them directly. They left behind not only a large 
number of disciples but sayings which were collected 
by thcir followers and became the basis of later Shi“ 
intellectual life. In Shifism the hadith literature 
includes the sayings of the Imams in addition to those 
of the Prophet. Moreover, two major works survive 
which are ascribed to the Imdms themselves, the 
Nahdj al-balagha to ‘Ali and the Sahifa sadjdjadiyya 
to Zayn al-‘Abidin. The Nahdj al-balagha, compiled 
from the sermons and orations of ‘Ali by Sayyid 
Sharif al-Raqi, remains to this day the most venerated 
book among the Shìʻis after the ĶKur’än and prophetic 
hadith, while the Sahifa contains prayers of such 
beauty that it has been called the “Psalm of the 
Household of the Prophet” (Zabiér-i al-i Muhammad). 

Some of the followers of the Jmdéms like Hisham b. 
al-Hakam [g.v.], the disciple of the sixth Imam, and 
Abi Dja‘far al- Kummi, friend of the eleventh Imam, 
themselves became famous Shi*i authorities, while the 
instruction of the Ima@ms reached even the Sunni 
segment of the Islamic community especially with 
Imam Dija‘far, who had many Sunni students. This 
period terminated with the minor occultation (al- 
ghayba al-sughra) and the major occultation (al- 
ghayba al-kubra) of the Mahdi. During the minor 
occultation the Mahdi spoke to his community 
through his deputies or “gates” (bab [q.v.]). The major 
occultation began when the last “gate” through 
whom the Mahdi spoke to the community, ‘Ali al- 
Sàmarri, died. 

2.) The period extending from the beginning of the 
major occultation to the Mongol invasion and Khwadja 
Nasir al-Din al-Tusi. This was the period of the 
compilation of the major collections of Shit hadith 
and the formulation of Shii law. This elaboration 
of Shi‘ism began with Muhammad ibn Ya‘kib al- 
Kulayni (d. 329/940), author of the monumental 
Usül ai-kàfi, to be followed by such figures as 
Ibn Bàbüyah, also called Shaykh al-Sadük (d. 381/ 
991), Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) and Shaykh 
al-Tà?ifa; Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tüsl (d. 460/ 
1067) with whom the principal doctrinal works 
of Shit theology and religious sciences became 
established. This was also the period of other renown- 
ed Shi‘i scholars such as Sayyid Sharif al-RadI (d. 
406[1015), who assembled the sayings of ‘Ali, his 
brother Sayyid Murtadà *Alam al-Hudà (d. 436/1044), 
Fadl al-Tabarsi (d. 548/1153 or 552/1157), known for 
his monumental kur?4nic commentary, Sayyid Radi 
al-Din *Ali ibn al-Tà?üs (d. 664/1266), at once 
theologian and gnostic, and finally Nasir al-Din (d. 
632/1273), whose Tadjrid marks the beginning of 
systematic Shi‘i theology. 

3.) The period between Nasir al-Din and the Safavid 
revival. During this rich period Shi‘ theology contin- 
ued to develop in the hands of such men as Nasir 
al-Din’s student ‘Allama Hilli (d. 726/1326) while a 
convergence took place between the Süfism of Ibn 
‘Arabi and Shi theology and theosophy producing 
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such men as Radja b. Bursi (d. around 774/1372), 
Sàin al-Din b. Turka (d. 830/1427), Ibn Abi Djumhür 
al-Absà?i (d. around 901/1495) and, perhaps the 
foremost Shi‘i thinker of the period, Sayyid Haydar 
al-Amuli (d. after 787/1385), author of the monumen- 
tal Djámi* al-asrár. This period marks also the begin- 
ning of that wedding between Avicennan philosophy, 
the Illuminationist theosophy of Suhrawardi [see 
ISHRAK], the Süfism of Ibn ‘Arabi and Shi’ theology 
which gave birth to the great theosophical and 
gnostic figures of the Safavid period. 

4.) From the Safavid period to the present. During 
this period Iran itself witnessed a remarkable revival 
of intellectual activity especially in the religious and 
philosophical sciences, while Shi‘ism was spreading in 
the sub-continent and the influence of the Safavid 
thinkers of the ‘‘School of Isfahan” was felt ever more 
deeply among the Indian Muslims and even among 
some Hindus. This period began with such figures as 
Mir Dàmáàd (d. 1041/1631) and Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/ 
1640), masters of metaphysics with whom Islamic 
philosophy reached a new peak, Baha? al-Din al- 
‘Amili, at once a Shi‘ theologian and a mathemati- 
cian, and Mulla Mubsin Fayd Kashani and ‘Abd al- 
Razzàk Lahidji, foremost among later theologians 
of Shi‘ism, It also produced the two Madjlisis, the 
second, Muhammad Bakir, being the author of the 
most voluminous compendium of the Shi‘i sciences, 
the Bthar al-anwar. 

During the Kàdjàr period while the wsuii and akh- 
bari debates—between those who believed in the 
exercise of reason within the confines of religious 
scripture and those who relied solely on the Kur?àn 
and fadith—continued, major contributions were 
made to the science of the principles of jurisprudence 
(ustl al-fikh), which in fact reached its perfection in 
the hands of Wahid Bihbihani (d. 1205/1790-1) and 
Shaykh Murtada AnsAri (d. 1281/1864/-5). During this 
period Shi‘ism was also witness to the establishment 
of the Shaykhi movement by Shaykh Ahmad Ahsa’i, 
which continues to this day, and by the Babi move- 
ment, which prepared the ground for the Bahai 
{g.v.] movement. 

Religious Practices: Ithna ‘ashari religious 
practice does not differ in any essential way from that 
of the Sunnis. The fasting and the pilgrimage are the 
same while in the daily prayers two phrases are 
added to the call to prayer. There are also minor 
differences in other parts of the canonical prayers 
(salat) but not much more than those between the 
different Sunni rites. The Shi‘ites, however, place a 
great deal of emphasis upon the pilgrimage to the 
tombs of the Jmdms and saints [see IMAMZADA] So that 
Nadjaf, Karbala’, Mashhad, Kum and other sanctua- 
ries have gained a remarkable prominence in religious 
life. As for other questions of the Shari‘a, the Shi‘a 
differ from the Sunnis in demanding the ‘‘one fifth” 
tax, called khums, in addition to zakát, and in per- 
mitting temporary marriage or mut‘a (q.v.]. They also 
condone hiding one’s faith (takiyya [g.v.]) when its 
manifestation would endanger one’s person. 

As far as the sources of law are concerned they are 
nearly the same as the Sunni, namely, Kur?àn, 
hadith, idjmá* and kiyás, except that idjma‘ is con- 
nected with the view of the Imam and more freedom 
is given to kiyds than in Sunni Islam. In Shi‘ism the 
gate of idjtthad is always open and in the absence of 
the Mahdi every Shi‘i must follow a living mudjtahid 
who in every generation re-interprets the Shari‘a in 
the light of its immutable principles and the situation 
in which the community finds itself [see MARDJA‘-1 
TAKLÍD]. The mudjtahids thus perform as representa- 


tives of the Imam a task which in reality belongs to 
the Imam himself. 

Doctrine: The “principles of religion" (usul al- 
din) as taught in Shi‘ism include unity (tawhid), just- 
ice (‘adl), prophecy (nubuwwa), imamate and resurrec- 
tion (ma‘ad). Unity, prophecy and resurrection are 
common to Shi‘ism and Sunnism. Shi‘ism considers 
the quality of justice as an intrinsic aspect of the 
divinity rather than an extrinsic one and its perspec- 
tive is based more on intelligence than on will. As for 
the imamate, it is the cardinal doctrine which 
separates Shi ‘ism from Sunnism. According to Shi‘ism 
revelation has an exoteric (zéhir) and an esoteric 
(afin) aspect, both possessed in their fulness by the 
Prophet, who is at once nabi and wali, the nubuwwa 
being connected with his exoteric function of bringing 
a divine law and the waléya with his esoteric function 
of revealing the inner meaning of religion. 

With the death of the Prophet the “cycle of 
prophecy" (da@trat al-nubuwwa) came to an end but 
the “cycle of initiation” (da@?irat al-waléya) continues 
in the person of the Imam. The word imam itself 
means etymologically he who stands before, therefore, 
he who is a guide and leader. In its specifically Shi*i 
meaning it signifies he who possesses the function of 
walaya. According to Shi‘ism the Imam has three 
functions: to rule over the Islamic community, to 
explain the religious sciences and the law, and to be a 
spiritual guide to lead men to an understanding of the 
inner meaning of things. Because of this triple 
function he cannot possibly be elected. A spiritual 
guide can receive his authority only from on high. 
Therefore, each Imam is appointed through the 
designation (nass) of the previous Imam by Divine 
command. Moreover, the Imam must be inerrant 
(mna‘stim) in order to be able to guarantee the survival 
and purity of the religious tradition. Seen in this light 
his function is clearly one that is concerned at once 
with the daily word of men as well as the spiritual and 
unmanifested world (‘délam al-ghayb). His function is 
at once human and cosmic, 

This view of the Imam can be seen clearly in the 
Shi‘ concept of the hidden Imam, the Mahdi. He is 
alive yet not seen by the majority of men. He is like 
the axis mundi around whom the spheres of existence 
rotate and he is the guarantee of the preservation and 
continuation of the Shari‘a. Finally he is the supreme 
spiritual guide (uth {q.v.]), literally *pole" and in 
Shi*1 Safi orders the master is inwardly connected to 
the Mahdi as the supreme pole. Yet, the Mahdi 
remains hidden from the external eye and will appear 
to the outside world only in an eschatological event 
through which the inward will once again dominate 
over the outward and the outward is prepared for its 
absorption in the inward. The Hidden Imam is for 
the Shifis the continuation of the personality and 
baraka of the Prophet and the means whereby the 
Kur?àn is preserved and its true meaning based upon 
unity (tawhid) revealed to men. Without the Imam 
men would cease to understand the inner levels of 
meaning of the revelation. Also without him all 
temporal rule is marked by imperfection and only his 
reappearance can establish that ideal state based on 
divine justice which Islam envisages in its teachings. 

Bibliography: Al-Hilli, al-Báb al-hádi *ashar, 

(Eng. tr. W. M. Miller, A treatise on the principles 

of Shi*ite theology, London 1928); Ibn Babawayh 
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de l'homme en théologie shi*ite, in Eranos Jahrbuch, 

xxviii (1959); idem, Pour une morphologie de la 
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idem (in collaboration with S. H. Nasr and O. 

Yahya), Histoire de la philosophie islamique, i, 

Paris 1964; idem, En Islam iranien, 4 vols., Paris 

1971-2; D. Donaldson, The Shi*ite religion, London 

1933; L. Massignon, Salman Pak et les prémises 

spirituelles de l'islam iranien, Paris 1934; J. N. 
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I‘TIBAR KHAN, a KhWdja-sara?i (eunuch) who 
ultimately rose to the high office of a provincial 
governor under the emperor Djahàngir [q.v.). Orig- 
inally in the service of a grandee of Akbar's court, 
on his death he joined the service of the Great Mogul 
who appointed him nàzir (comptroller) of the house- 
hold of Prince Salim (later Djahàngir) on his birth in 
977/1569. He served the prince well and soon after 
his accession to the throne Salim rewarded him by 
assigning to him the district of Gwaliyar as his djagir 
in 1025/1607. Thereafter he received one promotion 
after another both in rank and status rising to that 
of 6000 men and 5000 horse. In 1031/1622 he 
was appointed governor of Agra, the capital of the 
empire, was honoured with the title of Mumtaz Khan 
in recognition of his distinguished services, and the 
fort and the imperial treasury were placed in his 
charge. Having faithfully served Djahàngir, who pays 
him a generous tribute (cf. Tazuk, Eng. tr. ii, 285), 
for a long period of 56 years he died, over 8o years 
of age, in 1033/1623-24. 

Bibliography: Tuzuk-i Diahangiri, Eng. tr. by 
Rogers and Beveridge, London 1914, i, 113, 282, 
319, 372, ii, 94, 231, 257-8; Sháhnawàz Khan, 
Maáthir al-Umarà?, Bib. Ind. i, 133-4; A?in-i 
Akbari, Eng. tr. by Blochmann, 433; Shaykh Farid 
Bhakkari, Dhakhirat al- Khawánin, still in Ms. ii. 

(A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

I*TIKÁD, the act of adhering firmly to something, 
hence a firmly established act of faith. In 
its technical sense, the term denotes firm adherence 
to the Word of God. It may be translated in European 
languages by the words “croyance”, “belief”, 
“Glauben”, with the proviso that this ‘‘belief’’ is not 
a simple “opinion” or ‘‘thinking’’ (pensée), but is the 
result of a deep conviction. As the root ‘-k-d indi- 
cates, the idea of a “knot”, a bond established by 
contract, persists. The VIIIth verbal form combines 
with this a greater measure of firmness and coherence. 

I*tikád recurs many times in chapters or works 
which treat of faith [see IMAN, § I]. It may be com- 
pared with and distinguished from two other technical 
words, tasdik and ‘akida. 

At first glance, as D, B. Macdonald has pointed out 
(EI, s.v. I*tihád), i*tikád seems to be synonymous 
with tasdik: both terms denote inner adherence to 
the fundamentals of faith. It must however be said 
that /asdik is the act of judging and :*&kád the act 
of adhering. Tasdik is then seen as an inner judg- 
ment of veridicity which affirms the reality and 
authenticity of the divine Word, a judgment which 
cannot fail to resolve itself in adherence. Let us say 
there could be no authentic tasdik without £*tkád. It 
will then be understood that these two terms, each 
with the connotations belonging to itself, are some- 
times interchangeable in definitions of imán, in par- 
ticular those of the Ash‘ari school, which make inner 


adherence the "'pillar" of faith. The majority of au- 
thors however prefer to explain faith by means of 
tasdik. Al-Djurdjàni states specifically (TaYifat, ed. 
Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 41) that faith, tasdtk of the 
leart from the lexicographical point of view, becomes 
from the point of view of the Religious Law (shar*) 
ictikád of the heart. 

In the Ikyã’, to define faith, al-Ghazali makes use 
of the term ‘akd in the sense of adherence, and in 
his Iktisád he uses the term tasdik. But in the actual 
title of the latter work, +‘tskad becomes religious 
belief in globo, and therefore signifies not only the 
inner act which adheres but also the content of the 
faith. This meaning is common, both in Shi‘ litera- 
ture and also in Sunnism. 

In this connection, :*«&kàád is associated with an- 
other word from the same root, ‘akida [q.v.), pl. 
*aká?:d, articles of faith. Credos will be called “akida 
or ‘aka?id. But the kur?ànic prescriptions which di- 
rectly involve faith will alone be defined, in the or- 
dinary way, as pertaining to :*«kàd (cf. al-Nasafi, 
*Akà^id, ed. Cairo 1321, 7). According to the com- 
ments of D. B. Macdonald (art. cit.), they will be 
called “fundamental” (‘asliyya) or again t%tikadtyya; 
and distinguished from “derived” prescriptions con- 
cerning the action (‘amaliyya), for example in the 
later manuals of al-Sandsi of Tlemcen, al-Badjiri, 
etc. Hence it will follow that the singular noun 
*ctikáda and the plural :*ikádát will be used in the 
sense of ‘akida and ‘akd@id. Finally, in some cases, 
itikadat may have the meaning of “convictions 
rationally acquired”. It is used in this way in the work 
of the Jewish theologian Sa‘adya Gaon, Kitab al- 
Amanat wa’l-itikadat. 

It remains to state that the inner act denoted by 
t‘ttkad connotes above all the idea of firmness in 
adherence. If some doubt should be felt, this would 
not be on account of the actual weakness of the act 
of adherence. It is, rather, that the motives upon 
which it relies are insufficiently elaborated, or are 
compounded with lack of knowledge not recognized 
as such. When on the other hand they are based 
on science or certain knowledge (fm), they lead 
to an i‘tikad which can assume the quality of un- 
assailable certainty (yakin). Here, on the question 
of inner adherence, we once more find an equivalent 
to the problem of the degrees of faith—faith of pure 
tradition, faith based upon science, faith of certainty 
(see Iman, IV, 2). 

Bibliography: In the article. (L. GARDET) 

I‘TIKAD KHAN, a Kashmiri of obscure origin, 
whose name was Muhammad MurAad, was originally 
in the service of Bahadur Shah I (reg. 1119/1707- 
1124/1712), enjoying a rank of 1,000 and the title 
of Wakalat Khan. On the accession to the throne 
of the ill-starred Farrukhsiyar [q.v.] in 1125/1713 
his name was included among those listed for execu- 
tion but on the intercession of the (Bárha) Sayyid 
brothers, ‘Abd Allah Khan and Husayn ‘Al! Khan, 
known as king-makers (Badshah-gar), he was spared, 
promoted to a high office, appointed as basdwal 
(harbinger) of the army, and given the title of Murad 
Khan. Acting as a spy on the leading nobles, he soon 
won the confidence of the emperor who conferred 
on him the rank of 7,000 men and 10,000 horse and 
the grandiloquent title of Rukn al-Dawla Khán 
Bahadur Farrukhshahi. Later he became closely 
involved in the political machinations and intrigues 
which were going on to depose Farrukhsiyar. He 
was responsible for the clash between the emperor 
and the Sayyid brothers which resulted first in the 
emperor's being blinded and later in his cold-blooded 
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murder in 1131/1719. On the deposition of his patron, ; Astrakhàn [qg.v.). In the early Middle Ages, and to 


he was disgraced and thrown into prison, his house 
and property confiscated and his accumulated 
wealth and jewels seized. Subsequently he was 
released, his rank restored and he was given a 
financial grant; but all this fell short of his expecta- 
tions. He died during the reign of Emperor Mubam- 
mad Shah (reg. 1131/1719-1161/1748). 
Bibliography: Shahnawaz Khan, Ma@éthir al- 
Umara?, (Bib. Ind.), Urdu tr. Lahore 1968, 
i 333-41; KhWafi Khan, Muntakhab al-Lubab, 
(Bib. Ind.), ii, 790ff.; Ghulam Husayn Khan 
Tabátabaá?" Siyar al-Muta?akhkhirin (Eng. tr. 
Calcutta 1789), i, 123íf.; Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India ..., vii, 469-73, 476-79; Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, The History of India*, Allaha- 
bad 1966, 607; William Irvine, Later Mughals, 
i, 340-5, 381, 401, 406. (A.S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 
I°TIKAF, a particularly commended pious prac- 
tice consisting of a period of retreat in a mosque, 
the vow for which stipulates a certain number of days 
in accordance with the believer’s own wish. He must 
not leave it, save for the performance of his natural 
functions and bis ablutions. He will there practise 
fasting, ritual prayer and recitation of the Kur?àn; 
with regard to other activities, for example the in- 
struction given in the mosque, the schools are not 
in agreement. There is a divergence between the 
theory of fikh. and sociological reality in that retreat 
is very seldom practised. J‘tika@f can be undertaken 
at any time, but in particular during the last ten days 
of the month of Ramadan, when the Laylat al-Kadr 
{see RAMADAN] is presumed to have taken place. 
According to tradition, it was at that time that Mu- 
hammad is said to have engaged in it. It is therefore 
dealt with in books of fikh, etc. immediately after 
the ritual fast. Popular traditions have widely ex- 
ploited the theme of the wonderful occurrences which 
characterize this mysterious Night of Destiny, but 
this has no connection with 7%kaf: pardon for sins, 
the bowing down of everything found on the surface 
of the earth including trees and mountains, the 
determining of each man’s destiny for the coming 
year, direct entry into Paradise for anyone who dies 
on that night, wishes fulfilled, and so on. 
Bibliography: The books of fikh and ikhtiláf, 
even though only of a general nature, deal with 
this question. Also Ghazali, Ihya?, book vi (ana- 
lysis by Bousquet, § 36). (G. H. Bousquet) 
ITIL (Etil, Idil), the river Volga, called [til by 
Kashghart, i, 30, line 17, and 70, line 6 (= Brockel- 
mann 244), Atll by the Volga-Bulgars, Idel by 
the Volga-Tatars, Rau by the Mordve, Iul by the 
Ceremiss and Adel by the Cuwash. (List of Turkish 
forms of the name in Ibn Fadlan, ed. Z. V. Togan, 
§ 50 d and in D. M. Dunlop, The History of the 
Jewish Khazars, Princeton N.J. 1954, 91, n. 8). The 
largest river in Europe, the Volga is some 3,694 km. 
long but has a descent, in all, of only some 229.5 m.: 
it rises at the village of Volgino Verkhov?e in the 
Valday mountain range and flows into the Caspian 
Sea 28 m. below sea level south of Astrakhàn. The 
Itil was called “Oapog or ‘P& by the ancient Greeks 
(cf. Pauly-Wissowa vol. xvii, 1937, col. 1680 f.); 
Herodotus confused it with the Aras [see AL-RAss] 
while Ptolemy and Pomponius Mela took the Don 
and the Itil for two branches of the same river. 
The Volga-Bulgars and the Khazars [qq.v.] came 
to its banks in the course of the Turkish tribal mi- 
grations of the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. Their 
capital city Itil or Atil [q.v.] was situated on both 
sides of the river, at its mouth, the site of the later 


some extent up to the present time, Finnish peoples, 
predominantly Mordve (Burtàs [q.v.]), lived on the 
upper reaches of the river; here and there, Slav 
settlements reached it even then. 

The Volga-Bulgars were the first to be touched by 
(Sunni) Islam in the form of an embassy of 310/922- 
23, described in detail by Ibn Fadlàn. About 349/960, 
the Itil is mentioned as the western frontier of the 
Turks who went over to Islam, at that time, as 
a result of intensive propaganda from the regions 
of the Sàmánids (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 355 ff.). The 
Byzantine sources, too, mention the river as the Atil 
PATHA, ?Ax£A) cf. G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica?, 
Berlin 1958, ii, 78 ff.). 

The Muslim geographers thought of the Kama as 
the upper course of the Itil and hence increased its 
length still further (W. Barthold, Zwölf Vorlesungen 
zur Geschichte Mütelasiens, Berlin 1935, 112 ff.; 
Ibn Hawkalt, ii, 387, 389; Ibn Rusta, (B.G.A. vii), 
141; Mas'üdi, Tanbih, (B.G.A. viii), 62; Mafppae 
Arabicae, ed. K. Miller, Stuttgart 1926/29, i/3, 79, 
ii, 153-6, v, 118, 142, 145 (Kashghari), vi, Map 
No. XVI = Pl. 46-8). 

Sunni Islam was further strengthened by the ad- 
vance of the Mongols in the 13th century and the es- 
tablishment of the Empire of the Golden Horde (Altin 
Orda {q.v.]), whose capital cities of Old and New 
Saray were situated on the lower reaches of the river, 
and by the consequent increase in the number of 
Turks on its banks. In the 14th century, at the latest, 
they became assimilated with the Mongols and 
peoples already established there, such as the Volga- 
Bulgars and Volga-Finns, and also Slavs— particularly 
through the harem—to the Turkish speaking, 
Muslim Volga-Tatars. The 13th-century travellers 
who got as far as the Itil give it various names: 
William of Rubruck talks of the Itil, John of Plano 
Carpini of the Volga; the Austrian envoy Siegmund 
Freiherr of Herberstein (1486-1566) sometimes calls 
it this and sometimes the Rha. 

Meanwhile, the town of Kazan’ on the middle course 
of the Itil emerged as the centre of the later Tatar 
region. As early as 618/1221, the town of NiZniy- 
Nóvgorod had been established at the mouth of the 
Oká, to beovertaken by Kazan', in the course of time, 
as the central market of the middle-river region. 
With the Muslim merchants acting as intermediaries, 
Kazan' remained the centre for trade with central 
Asia until the 19th century. On the lower Itil, Astra- 
khàn took over the role of the Khazar capital of Atil 
as the centre for trade. The gradual advance of the 
rulers of Moscow at the expense of the Tatars brought 
with it the establishment of Russian fortresses and 
strongholds in the Volga region. Thus, under Vasili 
III (1505-33) Vasil’sursk was built at the mouth of 
the Sura for protection from the Tatars. 

With the fall of Kazan’ (1552) and Astrakhan (com- 
pleted by 1557) into Russian hands, the Slav settle- 
ment expanded by force into the Volga basin with the 
river acting as line of advance. Many of the towns 
on its banks with Turkish names (Kazan’: Cauldron; 
Saratov = Sarl Tau: Pale Mountain; Kamyshin: reed 
bank; Tsaritsyn (now Volgograd) ; Astrakhàn) became 
Russian towns in which Tatars or other Turks were 
and still are only a small minority. The Russians 
took over many villages deserted by the Tatars and 
drove the Tatars completely away from the fertile 
river meadows and into the sandy and forested regions 
far from the water. In addition, new Slav villages 
and towns were established: as early as 1551, 
Sviya£sk, later Čeboksari (now the principal town 
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of the Cuwash lands and called in their language 
Shupashkar) was founded. The state consciously 
encouraged the Slav settlement and gave land over 
to the vassals of the tsar (sludilie lyudi) and the 
clergy. Henceforward, indeed, the peasants remained 
in the control of the regime and found it oppressive 
in many ways. Very many tried to settle in more 
remote areas where they could remain unmolested. 
This too led to the expansion of the lands of the 
Slav peoples and the displacement of the Muslim 
Tatars, or those who were still pagan, by the Finns 
and Cuwash who were, at least nominally, Christian. 
Samara (officially Kuybishev since 1935) was 
founded in 1586 to protect the area, as later was 
Ufa to ward off the Nogay [g.v.] particularly. Along- 
side other smaller settlements, Simbirsk (after 1924 
UPyanovsk) was built in 1648, and Sizran' in 1683. 
The Muslims of the banks of the Itil were by no 
means happy with these developments. As early as 
1569, a Turkish force from the Crimea tried to hinder 
the movement and make a way through for the Tur- 
kish fleet by means of a canal between the Don and 
the Volga at the point where there was least distance 
between them, at Tsaritsyn (Ewliyà Celebi, vii, 
841 ff.; cf. bibliography for specialist literature). But 
the project had to be abandoned because of the season 
and the alliance of the tsar with the shah. Later the 
Tatars, though Sunnis, turned to the Shii shah 
*Abbàs the Great (1587-1629) for aid. On the Russian 
side, the first Ukrainian settlements (Slobodi) were 
founded in the 17th century. At the same time, the 
Orthodox mission won over part of the Muslim 
population including the Kreshčane around Kazan’, 
as well as various noble families, so that the strength 
of the Muslim population along the Itil declined 
still further. The river became a route for traffic 
from central Russia to the south; the boatmen 
(Burlaki) became famous with their songs. The 
unrest on the Volga in the 17th and 18th centuries 
was an internal Slav problem, but, in 1667-71, 
Sten?ka Razin sailed over the Caspian Sea with 
his fleet and inflicted great damage on the Persian 
population on its southern shore. The revolt of 
Emilian Pugaécev in 1773-4 found a positive response 
among the Tatars. The slavization of the banks 
of the river regions was completed in the 18th 
and rgth centuries. Thus the attempt of the Muslims 
of the area between the Volga and the Urals to 
build up an “TIdel-Ural” state in 1917/18 came 
to nothing. In view of the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of the Russo-Ukrainian population in the area 
by this time, the project found no support among the 
majority of the inhabitants along the banks of the 
river. The Itil, as a result of all this, has no longer 
any special significance for Muslims. 
Bibliography: General: Brockhaus-Efron, 
Entsiklopediya, vii/13, St. Petersburg 1892, 1-31; 
Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya*, viii (1952), 
602-12: (both with a map of the river region); 
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terial concerning the peoples of the Volga area), 
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fologii (The ethnogenesis of the Tatars of the Volga 
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Fontes Orientales ad historiam populorum Europae 

meridie-orientalis atque Centralis pertinentia, ed. 

A. S. Tveritinova, vol. ii (Moscow 1969), 98-139. 

Cf. also bibl. of the articles mentioned in the text. 

(B. SPULER) 

KTIMÀD AL-DAWLA, literally: "trusty support 
of the state", a title of Persian wazirs during the 
Safawid period and subsequently. 

The title i&timád al-dawla does not occur during 
the reign of Isma‘il I (907-30/1501-24), and first 
appears towards the end of the reign of Tahmàsp I, 
ca. 976/1568-9 (see Tarikh-i Ilti-yi Nigümsháh, 
B. M. Ms. Add. 23,513, fol. 480a). The introduction 
of this title reflected the growing importance of 
the bureaucracy in an increasingly centralized ad- 
ministration, and marked a significant increase in 
the power of the wazir at the expense of the wakil 
[g.v.]. Under the Kàdjàrs, the title i‘timdd al-dawla 
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was rarely used, that of sadr-i a‘zam [g.v.] being 
preferred. i: 

For a discussion of the function and powers of 
the itimād al-dawla, see wAZIR. 

Bibliography: V. Minorsky (ed. and trans.), 
Tadhkirat al-Mulük, London 1943, index, s.v. 
(R. M. Savory) 

I‘TIMAD 4AL-DAWLA, title of Mirzà Ghiyáth 
al-Din Muhammad Teherani, commonly known as 
Ghiyáth Bég, son of Kh¥adja Muhammad Sharif, one- 
time minister to the Safawid Shah Tahmàsp [q.v.], 
father of Nür Djahàn, wife of Djahàngir [g.v.]. Both 
his father and an uncle KhWádja Ahmad, father of 
the historian Amin-i Ràzi, author of Haft Iklim, held 
high offices of state under Tahmàsp. After the death 
of his father in 984/1576-7 he, for reasons not pre- 
cisely known, left for India to seek his fortune. It 
is, however, clear that he was in straitened circum- 
stances when he undertook this journey for on his way 
to Akbar's new capital, Fathpür Sikri, near Āgra, 
he had to content himself with only two mounts for 
a party of five persons including two women. His 
youngest daughter, Mihr al-Nisà?, better known to 
history as Nür Djahàn, was born during this journey. 
Of noble birth, he was welcomed by Akbar [(q.v.] in 
whose service he gradually rose to the personal rank 
of 1,000 and the office of Diwàn-i Buyütàt (Minister 
for stores and royal factories). On accession to the 
throne in 1014/1605 Djahangir appointed him joint 
vizier of his empire and conferred upon him the title 
of I‘timad al-Dawla with the rank of 1,500 (cf. 
Tüzuk, Eng. tr. ii, 22). He was also assigned the 
diwadni (collection of revenue) of the Pandjab. In 
1015/1606 Dijahàngir, before leaving the capital 
on his punitive campaign against his rebel son 
Khusraw, put the fort of Agra in his charge. In 
1016/1607-8 his son Muhammad Sharif was executed 
by the orders of the emperor for his complicity in 
the plot, devised by Khusraw, to assassinate Dja- 
hàngir. He himself was placed under arrest and had 
to pay two lacs of rupees to purchase his freedom. 
As Djahāngīr was contemplating marrying Nir 
Djahan, who after the death of her husband, Shir 
Afgan, was then living in the royal palace, as a 
preliminary he honoured his prospective father-in- 
law in 1020/1611 with the rank of 2,000 men and 500 
horse and also gave him 5,000 rupees as gift. The 
same year Djahangir married Nir Djahan and as a 
mark of respect honoured her father with the wakdla 
(chief ministership) of the empire although Djahangir 
describes this as a reward for I‘timad al-Dawla’s 
“previous service, great sincerity and ability” (cf. 
Tüsuk, Eng. tr. ii, 200). In view of the execution of 
I*timàd al-Dawla’s son Muhammad Sharif and his 
own confinement this statement sounds rather 
implausible. The Ma?athir al-Umard? (Bib. Ind. i, 
129) is quite clear on the subject and attributes the 
rapid promotion of I*timád al-Dawla to his daughter's 
marriage. In addition to the office of Wakil-i Kull 
(Prime Minister), I*timàd al-Dawla was awarded 
in 1024/1615 the rank of 6,000 men and 2,000 horse 
as well as kettle-drums and a standard, a very high 
mark of distinction in Moghul nobility, He moreover 
enjoyed the special privilege of beating his drums 
in the emperor’s presence. In 1026/1617 Djahangir 
conferred upon him the highest honour that a 
grandee of the empire could ever enjoy, of placing 
his own turban on his head thus confirming his close 
relationship with the royal family. He died in 1031/ 
1622 near Káügfa, on the way to Kashmir in the 
entourage of Djahangir. His dead body was brought 
to Agra where he was buried on the bank of the 


Yamuna in a beautiful garden laid out by him. Later 
a white marble tomb (completed in 1038/1628) with 
extremely fine lattice work was built over his grave. 
(For a description of his tomb see S. M. Latif, Agra, 
Historical and Descriptive, Calcutta 1896, 182-4; 
Gavin Hambly, The cities of Mughul India, London 
1968, 41, 73-4, 83-4; P. Brown, Indian Architecture 
(Islamic Period), Bombay n.d., 109). 

A man of genial disposition, he was a popular 
figure in court circles and Djahàngir describes his 
company as far better than ‘‘a thousand strong 
tonics”. He had the unique distinction of writing 
a few pages of Djahàngir's Tüzuk at the command 
of the emperor, who could not do so for emotional 
reasons (cf. Tüzuk, Eng. tr. ii, 326-8), which inciden- 
tally establishes his command over the Persian 
language and his skill in penmanship. A man of 
learning and culture, an accomplished letter-writer, 
a brilliant conversationalist, he was noted for his 
self-control. Greedy and avaricious, he had no scruples 
in freely accepting bribes. 

Bibliography: Tüzuk-i Djahàángiri, Eng. tr. by 
Rogers and Bacon, London 1914, i, 22, 57, 122, 
199, 249, 260, 280-1, 318, 326, 378; ii, 2, 23, 80, 
117, 216, 222-3; Samsàm al-Dawla Sháhnawàz 
Khan, M@athiy al-umara?, Bib. Ind., i, 127-34, 
Eng. tr. by Baini Parsad, Calcutta 1952, ii, 
1072-9; Beni Parsad, History of Jahangir, Allaha- 
bad 1940, 148-9, 160-1, 277-8 and index; S. M. 
Latif, Agra, Historical and Descriptive, Calcutta 
1896, 182-4; T. W. Beale, An Oriental Biograph- 
ical Dictionary’, New York 1965, 185-6; Abu’l- 
Fadl, A?in-i Akbari, Eng. tr.* by H. Blochmann, 
Calcutta 1927, 572-6; Shaykh Farid Bhakkari, 
Dhakhirat al-Khawanin, (still in MS) ii; Khafi 
Khan, Muntakhab al-Lubaéb, Bib. Ind., i, 264-5; 
Amin-i Razi, Haft Iklim, Bib, Ind., (preface by 
‘Abd al-Muktadir Khan); Mu‘tamad Khan, 
Ikbàlnàma-i Djahángiri, Bib. Ind., index; Sa‘id 
Ahmad Marahrawi, Murakka‘-1 Akbarabad, Agra 
1931, 83-7; Yusuf Mirak, Maghar-1 Shahdjahani, 
Karachi 1962 (for a detailed genealogical table of 
I‘timad al-Dawla, see editor's preface); S. H. 
Hodiwala, Studies in Indo-Muslim history, Bombay 
1939, 618-9. (A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 
‘ITK [see *ABr]. 

“ATKNAME, “ittkname, also ltàknáme, an Ottoman 
term for a certificate of manumission, given to a 
liberated slave [see ‘aBp]. The document normally 
gives the name and physical description, often also 
the religion and ethnic origin of the slave, together 
with the date and circumstances of his manumission, 
and is dated, signed, witnessed, and registered. The 
issue of such certificates goes back to early Islamic 
times (for examples see A. Grohmann, Arabic papyri 
in the Egyptian library, i, Cairo 1934, 61-4; idem, 
Arabische Papyri aus den Staatlichen Museen zu Ber- 
lin, in Isl., xxii (1935), 19-30). A collection of 18th- 
century Ottoman certificates was edited by K. Jahn, 
Türkische Freilassungserklarungen des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts (1702-1776), Naples 1963. Other and earlier 
examples are cited in Jahn's introduction. — (ED.) 

*TTR [see SANBAR, MISK, etc.]. 

ITTIHAD, verbal noun of the VIIIth form of the 
root w-h-d. The first form twahida and wahwuda 
means to be alone, unique; the VIII th i#takada, means 
to be united, associated, joined together. 

Muslim theologians understand the word in five 
different ways; three of these are metaphorical (‘ala 
sabil al-istitára), the two others are real (‘ala sabil 
al-hakika). 

I. — The real sense of i/tihád is that a thing be- 
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comes another while remaining itself. This is called 
real because it is the first meaning that comes to 
mind when the word is used in its absolute sense. 
This real sense comprises two categories: 1) Where 
two objects unite together in such a way that it can 
be said that one is the other and reciprocally. In this 
case, there are, before their association, two dis- 
tinct objects and after it only one of the two continues 
to exist. 2) Where there is one object which, while 
remaining the same, becomes something other than 
it was before. In this real sense :ttihád is considered 
necessarily impossible. From this comes the principle: 
al-ithnan la yattahidan. 

2. — In the second sense, the metaphorical sense, 
there are three meanings, depending on whether it 
means: -a) that an object changes into another sud- 
denly or gradually. Thus, for example, water becomes 
air: a substantial form is replaced by another; or 
black becomes white (in which case one attribute of 
an object disappears and is replaced by another). 
-b) that an object becomes another by composition so 
that it gives birth to a third; thus earth joined to 
water becomes clay. -c) when a being becornes an- 
other, as for example when an angel takes on human 
form. All three sorts of metaphorical ittihdd can be 
found in reality. 

In the history of Muslim doctrines, the word 
attihad evokes two problems above all: that of the 
Incarnation of the Word in the person of Jesus 
(ittihdd al-lahut bi'l-nasat) and that of the “mystic 
union” of the soul with God. 

Muslim apologists have always vigorously rejected 
the idea of the Christian incarnation. Ittihád and hwlül 
are here generally taken as synonymous, and the 
concept of a “union” of divinity with humanity is re- 
jected as contradictory. (Cf., for example, al-Bāķil- 
làni who, in his Tamhid, enumerates the different 
Christian opinions concerning what he calls ''ai- 
ittihad”’ without further qualification, ittihdd consid- 
ered as hulul, or as ikhtilat and imtizadj or as dwelling 
in a temple or as the appearance of the image of man 
in a mirror (ed. McCarthy, 75-103; A. Abel, Le cha- 
pitre sur. le. christianisme dans le "Tamhid" d’al- 
Baqillani (mort en 1013), in Etudes Lévi-Provengal, 
i, Paris, 1962, 1-11). Christian apologists, in turn, 
strove to show that by distinguishing between ‘“‘na- 
ture" (fabi*a) and “person” (uknūm), one could for- 
mulate, without contradiction, the doctrine of the 
Incarnation (and of the Trinity). (Cf., for example, 
Théodore Abū Kurrā, Mayāmīr, ed. Bacha, 1904, 
passim; Paul Khoury, Paul d'Antioche, Evêque melkite 
de Sidon (.XII*s.), Beirut 1964, above all page 81 and 
notes 12 and 13). 

From the point of view of Muslim mysticism, three 
theories of divine union were advanced in the 3rd/ 
gth century. Union is considered as: a) either a union 
(ittisal or wisal) which excludes the idea of an iden- 
tity of the soul and God; b) or as an identification 
(Utihád) which itself has two meanings which are 
quite different: the first, which is synonymous with 
the preceding, and the second which refers to a union 
of nature; c) or as an inhabitation (Aw); God's 
Spirit lives, without losing its identity, in the purified 
soul of the mystic. Orthodox Muslim scholars only 
accept the idea of union in the sense of ittisal (or 
its equivalent, the first meaning of ittihdd), but re- 
ject vehemently any idea of hulu! in which they see, 
wrongly, a sort of equivalent of the Christian idea 
of Incarnation. The charge of hulül was one of the 
most serious raised against al-Halládj [q.v.]. 

Sometimes the expression :ttihdd comes to designate 
the experience of tawhid or of wahdat al-wwudjüd (the 


monism of being): things have no consistency of 
their own, they are only one with God. As M. Gardet 
so pertinently remarks, the great Sifi exponents of 
the oneness of being always hesitated to admit the 
idea of an intentional union of love, in which the 
“two” become “one” in spirit while remaining “two” 
in being. Normally everything is considered at an on- 
tological level. Consequently, in order to maintain the 
idea of divine transcendence, the term substitution 
is used in preference to union (cf. Anawati-Gardet, 
Mystique musulmane, 182). The personality of the 
Süfi is, so to speak, possessed and volatilised by 
God (cf. the characteristic examples in the Ta@iyya 
kubrá of Ibn al-Farid, ibid, 118-9). 

According to *Ali b. Wafà (quoted by al-Sha‘rani 
in al-Yawákit wa'l Djawáhir, Bülàk 1277, 80, |, 
18-9), ittihád means, in Süfi terminology, the evanes- 
cence of the will of the creature in the divine will. 

Bibliography: In addition to that given above 
and in the article RULÜL, see: Tahànawi, Kashshaf, 

1468; Djurdjàni, Ta*rifát, ed. Flugel, 6; Hudjwirt, 

Kashf al-Makdjub, tr. Nicholson, 254; Mahmid 

Shabistari, Gulshdn-i Raz, ed. Whinfield, i, 452-5; 

Tholuck, Sufismus, 141 ff.; D. B. Macdonald, 

Religious attitude and life in Islam, 258; R. Nichol- 

son, Studies in Islamic mysticism, esp. 218-25, 

cf. also index iii, 279, s.v. ittihád. 

(R. NicHoLsoN/G. C. ANAWATI) 

ITTIHAD-I MUHAMMEDI DJEM‘IYYETI, 
generally translated as the “Muhammadan Union”, 
was a politico-religious organization which ac- 
quired notoriety as the instigator of the insurrection 
in Istanbul on 13 April 1909. Its formation was 
announced publicly on 5 April 1909 (= 23 Mart 1325, 
by the Turkish “‘financial’’ calendar), though Hafiz 
Dervish Wahdeti, its leading spirit and editor of the 
daily newspaper Volkan (“Volcano”), claimed that 
the Muhammadan Union had in fact been founded 
on 6 February 1909 (= 24 Kandn II 1324) (see 
T. Z. Tunaya, Türkiyede Siyasi Partiler 1854-1952, 
Istanbul 1952, 261 ff.). It seems to have been a 
paper entity made up of members drawn from the 
religious orders around the country. It had no re- 
presentation in parliament, although many deputies 
sympathized with its stand against the modernizing 
policies of the Ittihad we Terakki Djem‘iyyeti (q.v.], 
usually known as the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress or (in works in English) C.U.P. Thus the activi- 
ties of the Muhammadan Union were virtually 
restricted to the inflammatory articles in Volkan 
and other opposition papers such as Sada-yt Millet, 
Serbesti and the British Embassy financed Levant 
Herald. i 

The doctrines and programme of action of the Mu- 
hammadan Union were explicitly clerical, and there- 
fore hostile to modernization and reform. Its pro- 
fessed aim was non-political, namely to reform 
public morals and to bring them within the prescrip- 
tions of the Sharifa. Its members were strictly 
forbidden to participate in politics. Yet the writings 
in Volkan seemed to suggest that the Muhammadan 
Union's only commitment was to the destruction 
of the C.U.P. This commitment was shared by the 
Liberal opposition. 

The founding of the Muhammadan Union coincided 
with a mounting campaign launched by the opposi- 
tion against the C.U.P. This campaign began imme- 
diately after the fall of Grand Vizier Kamil Pasha 
[¢.v.], on 13 February 1909. On 18 February Volkan 
announced that it was “the propagator of the views 
of the Muhammadan Union" (Ittihád-4 Muhammedi 
Firkasinil murewwidj-i efkdri) (Tunaya, 265) and 
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thereafter became the most virulent critic of the 
C.U.P. It called the constitutional regime the 
“régime of devils” (sheyjanlar dewri) (Tunaya, 264), 
and by exploiting religious prejudice succeeded in 
mobilizing opinion against the C.U.P. 

This propaganda became so alarming that the 
government decided to take precautionary measures. 
Press Laws and Laws of Associations were introduced 
in parliament, and on 6 April the Shaykh al-Islam 
issued a manifesto to counteract Volkan’s charges 
that the policy of the cabinet was anti-religious. Since 
Wahdet?'s propaganda was making alarming head- 
way in the army, on 1o April Mahmiid Mukhtar 
Pasha, the commander of the Istanbul garrison, 
issued a proclamation forbidding his troops to have 
any dealings with the religious khodjas and softas. 
Kamil Pasha’s exposé of C.U.P. politics, published 
on 3 and 4 April, and the murder and funeral of 
Hasan Fehmi [g.v.], editor of Serbesti, on 7 and 8 
April, inflamed passions and prepared the ground for 
the insurrection which broke out on the night of 12-13 
April x909. It was crushed by the Third Army from 
Salonika (Hareket Ordusu [q.v.]), and the Ittihad-i 
Muhammedi was proscribed, while some of its adher- 
ents, including Dervish Wahdeti, were arrested and 
hanged. On account of the religious overtones of the 
insurrection, the Muhammadan Union has been 
held mainly responsible for it; but closer scrutiny 
of this organization as well as of events suggests 
that many other forces were at work. This group 
only provided a religious cover for the activities of 
all those elements which were determined to destroy 
the Committee of Union and Progress. 

Bibliography: T. Z. Tunaya, Türkiyede Siyasi 

Partiler 1859-1952, Istanbul 1952, is the best start- 

ing point for a study of the Ittihād-i Muhammedi, 

especially for the notes and bibliography. The press 
of the period—Volkan, Serbesti, Sadàá-yl Millet, 

Ikdàm (opposition) and Tanin (C.U.P.)—to give 

only a selection, is invaluable. There are also 

accounts by contemporary observers: Yunus 

Nadi, Ikhtiàl we Inklláb-1 ‘Othmani, Istanbul 

1325 A. H., extracts from which appeared in 

Cumhuriyet, March-April 1959; A. F. Tiirkgeldi, 

Görüp İşittiklerim, Ankara 1951; Ali Cevat, Ikinci 

Meşrutiyetin Ilâm ve Otuzbir Mart Hadisesi, ed. 

F. R. Unat, Ankara 1960; Abdülhamid, kinci 

Abdülhamid'in Hatıra Defteri, Istanbul 1960; 

I. H. Danigmend, 31 Mart Vak'ast, Istanbul 1961 

(this work is based on the Grand Vizier Tewfik 

Pasha's official and private papers); P. Farkas, 

Staatsstreich und Gegenrevolution in der. Türkei, 

Berlin 1909; F. McCullagh, The fall of Abd-ul- 

Hamid, London 1910; Ismail Kemal, The memoirs 

of Ismail. Kemal, ed. Somerville Story, London 

1920; Halide Edib, Memoirs, London 1926; 

P. P. Graves, Briton and Turk, London 1941. See 

also Y. H. Bayur, Türk İnkılabı Tarihi*, ij2, 

Ankara 1964; B. Lewis, The emergence of Modern 

Turkey, revised ed., London 1968; and Feroz 

Ahmad, The Young Turks, the Committee of Union 

and Progress in Turkish Politics 1908-1914, Ox- 

ford 1969. . (FEROZ AHMAD) 

ITTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYYETI, bet- 
ter known in Europe as the Committee of Union 
and Progress (C.U.P.), was the political movement 
responsible for the destinies of the Ottoman Empire 
from the reyolution of 1908 to its destruction in 1918. 
The Committee had its immediate origins in a group 
called the ‘Ottoman Freedom Society” (‘Othménli 
Hürriyet Djemiyyeti), founded in Salonika in August- 
September 1906. Spiritually, however, its antecedents 


went back to the conspiratorial activities of the 
Young Ottomans and their successors, both inside and 
outside the Ottoman Empire. (See T. Z. Tunaya, 
Türkiye'de siyasi partiler 1859-1952, Istanbul 1952; 
E. E. Ramsaur, The Young Turks: prelude to the 
revolution of 1908, Princeton 1957; and Bernard 
Lewis, The emergence of snodern Turkey, revised ed., 
London 1968). 

The Ottoman Freedom Society began as a group 
of ten, numbered one to ten according to age, the 
eldest member, Bursali Tahir, being designated num- 
ber one. A central committee (heyet-i ‘aliye, later 
merkez-i Suimtimi) of four—Mehmed Tal*at, Rabmi 
(Evranos}, Midhat Shiikrii [Bleda], and Isma‘il Djan- 
bulat—was chosen from amongst the ten. (See Ziya 
Şakir, “Ittihat ve Terakki nasıl doğdu? nasıl yaşadı? 
nasıl öldü?” in Son Posta, 8 and 9 February 1933 
and passim). Seven of the ten had some connexion 
with the military though in the central committee 
only Ismá'il Djànbulàt was a soldier. While it is true 
that initially soldiers were numerically dominant in 
the C.U.P., the civilians were aware of the political 
threat this posed and therefore always tried to keep 
it under control. In the constitutional period the 
military-civilian rivalry became a constant political 
theme. In the organizational phase soldiers, and to 
a lesser extent administrators, played a vital role 
since they alone were mobile and had communications 
with virtually every part of the empire. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when the Rumelian 
branches of the Ottoman Freedom Society were set 
up in Monastir, Ohri, Kiracova, Vodina, Ígkodra, 
Serez, Drama and Edirne, junior officers like Enwer 
[g.v.], Mebmed Sádik, Eyyüb Sabri and Djemàl [g.v.], 
to mention but a few, were instrumental in this. 

In 1907 the Salonika group made contact with 
exiled Young Turks in Europe. Later in the year 
Dr. Nazim, a prominent member of Ahmed Rida’s 
group in Paris, returned to Salonika and in September 
the two groups agreed to merge and adopt the older 
and more established name Ittihād we Terakki 
(Ramsaur, Young Turks, 121 ff.). This move had 
no practical significance because both groups 
remained autonomous and did not collaborate, since 
the centre of activity had shifted to the Ottoman 
Empire. However, in the minds of the exiles the 
merger created the illusion that they had a right 
to share the political power acquired by the C.U.P. 
as a result of the 1908 revolution. The Committee 
had no intention of allowing this and it soon de- 
stroyed the illusions of one such exile who returned 
to Salonika to be told: ‘“‘Doctor..., this Committee 
of ours is not the one you worked with abroad. 
This Committee is the product of Monastir and 
Salonika...." (Ibrahim Temo, lttihad ve Terakki 
Cemiyetinin tesekkülü ve hidematy vataniye ve inkiábi 
milliye dair hatwatym, Mecidiye 1939, 215). 

If the Committee was unwilling to share power, 
it was not equipped, in terms of either organization 
or ideology, to exercise it alone. Its professed aim 
had been to restore the constitutional régime. Having 
achieved this in July 1908 the Committee had lost 
its raison d'étre and many who had supported it in 
the struggle against the Palace were no longer com- 
mitted to its policies. The extent of its power and 
organization was uncertain. There were no accepted 
or recognized leaders. Only the central committee 
exercised a collective leadership, in theory control- 
ling the entire political machine, arbitrating, recom- 
mending and issuing directives which were binding 
on all Unionist branches at various levels, from the 
wildyet to the nahiye. Furthermore, as representa- 
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tives of the newly emerging middie class, the Union- 
ists lacked the social status to assume power in a 
traditional society which they were unwilling to over- 
throw by force. They therefore permitted the bureau- 
cracy of the Sublime Porte to rule while they acted 
as guardians of the constitutional régime, hoping to 
subvert their society through established institutions. 

The C.U.P. remained a secret organization with 
its headquarters in Salonika. It exercised its political 
influence through small deputations of two or three 
prominent Unionists like Tal‘at, Rabmi, Djàwid [q.v.], 
Dr. Nazlm, Bahaeddin Shakir and Ahmed Rlda. 
These deputations visited the sultan, the grand vizier 
or foreign embassies and made known to them 
Unionist policies. This method was impossible to 
reconcile with the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment. It drew from the opposition the charge that 
the secret Committee was exercising power without 
responsibility and creating an imperium in imperio. 
At the C.U.P. Congress of 1908 held in secret sessions 
in Salonika, the Committee did nothing to meet the 
opposition charges. Decisions relating to the internal 
organization were kept secret, It was announced that 
Unionists returned to parliament would work 
together under the name of the Party of Union and 
Progress (Ittihàd we Terakki Firkasi) A central 
committee of eight, elected by the Congress, was to 
continue to run the affairs of the C.U.P. 

The Committee intended to maintain control 
through its parliamentary majority. But the indepen- 
dent behaviour of the deputies frustrated this scheme. 
After the parliament's abject surrender to the 
counter-revolutionaries on 13 April 1909, the Com- 
mittee decided on active participation in government 
by having Unionist deputies appointed under- 
secretaries. When this measure was defeated in the 
parliament (May 1909) the C.U.P. had two of its 
members—Djawid and Tal‘at—appointed Ministers 
of Finance and the Interior respectively. (See F. 
Ahmad, The Young Turks: the Committee of Union 
and Progress in Turkish politics, 1908-1914, Oxford 
1969, 50-53 and passim). Internal dissension and 
conflict with the senior officers who had assumed 
control after crushing the counter-revolution con- 
tinued to undermine the Committee’s position. 
The dissidents failed to be appeased and organized 
another opposition (see HIzB, ii and HURRIYET WE 
iriLAF rlinKAsi) The Unionists responded to the 
new threat by having the Chamber dissolved (15 
January 1912) and in the new elections, which they 
manipulated unscrupulously, they won an over- 
whelming victory. The opposition adopted extra- 
parliamentary methods and a group of officers 
intervened, bringing about the downfall of the 
Committee-backed cabinet of Sa‘id Pasha in July 
1912. The Unionists made a comeback by staging 
a successful coup in January 1913 and by June they 
had suppressed the opposition and consolidated 
power, 

The period from July 1908 to June 1913 was a 
period of intense political activity. In these five years 
the Unionists had learned from bitter experience that 
neither the country nor their Committee could be 
run along inflexible and centralized lines. At the 1913 
Congress the Committee tried to rectify this. The 
programme of modernizing the entire political, socio- 
economic and administrative structure of the empire 
would henceforth be applied to a quasi-federalist, 
multi-national framework. 

New regulations defined the powers and functions 
of the Committee’s hierarchical structure, from the 
general assembly at the top to the local clubs at the 


Ibottom. Once again the Committee declared itselt a 
political party which its headquarters in Istanbul, Sa- 
onika having been lost to Greece the previous year. 
The C.U.P. was organized as a general assembly 
(medjilis-i Umümi) consisting of about twenty mem- 
bers and chaired by the president (ré7is-i “umümi), a 
central committee (merkez-i ‘umiémi) of about a dozen 
members under the general secretary  (kàtib-i 
*umümi), and a general secretariat (kalem-i Summ) 
of about six members headed by the vice president 
(wehil-i *umümi). The function of the general assem- 
bly was to co-ordinate the work of the central 
committee, which dealt with all Unionist organiza- 
tions outside the parliament, and the general secre- 
tariat, which handled Unionist deputies in the 
parliament. Thus the power to make decisions 
was no longer restricted to a single body which 
could be monopolized by a clique. Decisions were 
now made in the medjlis-i *umümi, where all shades 
of opinion could be represented. The merkez-i 
‘umtimi remained the most powerful single body; 
the new regulations merely restricted its freedom 
of action. 

After Turkey’s entry into the first world war the 
C.U.P. formed an exclusively Unionist cabinet and 
thereafter Turkey became a one-party state. The in- 
fluence of a small group like the merkez-i *umümi 
was further eroded and during the war the organiza- 
tion of the C.U.P. became more decentralized. During 
the years 1915-18 it is possible to talk in terms of 
the prevalence of consensus politics. Policy was now 
discussed at four different levels—the cabinet, the 
central committee, the general assembly and the par- 
liamentary party (firka). Factions in the capital, led 
by figures like Enwer Pasha, Tal‘at or Kara Kemal, 
also exercised an influence, while provincial adminis- 
trations under powerful governors like Rahmi (Aydin) 
or Djemal (Syria) were virtually autonomous. The 
firka became the substitute for parliamentary opinion 
since the parliament met only infrequently. For day- 
to-day business the general assembly, made up of 
members from all the other groups, replaced the 
central committee as the most important single body. 

The war proved disastrous for Turkey and the 
C.U.P. By the middle of 1918 Unionists were con- 
sidering establishing a political party not tarred with 
their brush, which could negotiate a peace treaty with 
the Entente Fowers. The situation developed too 
rapidly for such calculated action. The 1918 Congress, 
scheduled to meet on October 1, was postponed on 
account of the new situation created by the Bulgarian 
armistice (Tanin, 30 September 1918). The Congress 
opened on November 1, after the signing of the Ar- 
mistice of Mudros. Talat Pasha presided over the 
morning session and during the afternoon session he 
and the central committee withdrew from the 
Congress, escaping to Europe soon after. Isma‘il 
Djanbulat, one of the founder members of the 
Ottoman Freedom Society, was left formally to 
dismantle the Ittikdd we Terakki Diem‘iyyett and to 
reconstitute it under a new name, the Tedjeddild 
Firkasi (Renewal Party). 

Bibliography: Works by Tunaya, Ramsaur, 
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essential to consult the contemporary press, es- 
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Ikdám, Sabáh, Tagwir-i Efkár and Ati to mention 
only a few. See also, Ahmed Niyazi, Khafirat-i 
Niyázi, Istanbul 1326, Leskovikli Muhammad 
Raat, Ittihad we Terakki ne idi?, Istanbul 1327; 
Albert Fua, Le comité d'union et progrés contre la 
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(FEROZ AHMAD) 

ITTISAL [see 1TT1HAD). 

IVORY [see ‘ApJ]. 

‘IWAD, exchange value, compensation, that 
which is given in exchange for something. In a 
very broad and generally accepted sense, the word 
is used in works of fikh to denote the counterpart 
of the obligation of each of the contracting parties 
in onerous contracts which are called “commutative” 
(mu*áwadàt, from the same root as “iwad); that is, 
contracts which necessarily give rise to obligations 
incumbent upon both parties. Thus in a sale, the 
price (thaman) and the thing sold are each the 
Siwed of the other. Understood in this sense, com- 
pensation must be exactly determined and, in theory, 
equal in value to the thing of which it is the counter- 
part. Should it be lacking, then unjust enrichment 
(fadl mal bila ‘iwad) will follow. Should the balance 
between the two dues be merely uneven then there 
is an illicit profit (ribà) gained by the man who 
receives more than he has given. 

In unilateral contracts, the word *iwad (badal and 
thawáb are also used) is employed in a more restricted 
sense; it is applied to the compensation offered by 
one of the two parties who is not absolutely obliged 
to give any. Two examples of this kind of ‘iwad are 
the onerous gift and the khwi* (agreed repudiation). 
In theory the donee is under no obligation whatso- 
ever, but if he offers compensation (“twag) to the 
donor this need not have the same value as the thing 
given; it can even be purely symbolic, or, conversely, 
be worth far more; in Maliki law it is even permitted 
to be undetermined. A husband has the right to re- 
pudiate his wife unilaterally and, of course, without 
demanding anything from her; if he makes the state- 
ment of repudiation dependent on payment of an 
“wad, compensation paid by the woman, the repudia- 
tion becomes kkul‘, but the “swag that the woman 
agrees to pay can have no more than an absurdly low 
value and be undetermined both in its total amount 
and even in its existence, all of which is quite im- 
possible when the “iwad constitutes an obligation 
corresponding to another obligation in a mu‘dwada 
contract. 

Bibliography: J. Schacht, Introduction, Oxford 

1964, 145, 152; D. Santillana, Istituzioni, Rome 


1938, ii, 109; Concerning compensation in the 
khul‘, see Ibn Kudáma's exposition of compara- 
tive Muslim law. Mughni, Cairo 1367, vii, 61-4. 
For ‘iwad in the gift, Kasani, Bada?s‘, Cairo 1910, 
vi, 130; Shirazi, Muhadhdhab, ed. Halabi, i, 446- 
7; Khalil, Mukktasar, trans. Bousquet, iii, 153. 
(Y. LiNANT DE BELLEFONDs) 

‘IWAD WADSIH, a leading scholar and theo- 
logian, originally from Akhsikat near Samarkand 
[g.v.], was considered peerless in his day in both 
rational and traditional sciences. He received his 
education at Balkh in the ''dars" of his namesake Mir 
“‘Iwad Tashkenti. After completing his education 
he returned to his native village where he began 
teaching. Later he moved to Balkh and was still 
teaching when that town fell to the Mughal army 
under Awrangzib. He came to India in 1056/1646; 
he entered the imperial service and was appointed 
mufti of the army. In 1069/1659, soon after his 
accession to the throne, Awrangzib appointed him 
censor of the imperial troops, with an annual salary 
of 15,000 rupees paid against the rank of 1,000 men 
and roo horse. He could not, however, hold this office 
for long and by his over-strictness earned the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor who, while returning from a 
visit to Kashmir, replaced him by KhWadja Kadir 
(on whom see extract from Mir?at al-‘Alam, ed. 
Muhammad Shafi‘, Lahore 1953, 75), in 1073/1662 
at Lahore. A year later he succeeded in regaining 
the favour of the Emperor, though not his office. 
He was appointed tutor to prince Muhammad A‘zam 
and his rank was restored. On the termination of 
this assignment he was appointed a teacher at the 
royal madrasa in Delhi, which post he held till his 
death. Held in high esteem, he was asked to act as a 
witness at the marriage of Prince Muhammad Sultàn, 
Awrangzib’s son, to Distdar Bani Begum in 1082/ 
1672 along with Chief Kadi ‘Abd al-Wahhab. He 
again seems to have lost his rank, for the Ma?athir-¢ 
CAlamgiri (cf. Eng. tr. 92) speaks of its restoration 
in 1086/1676 while he was living as a hermit. He 
spent the greater part of his life in teaching, "being 
highly honoured by the nobility”. 

A fanatical Sunni, he insisted on the execution of 
one Muhammad Țåâhir, a Shi who had slandered the 
first three orthodox caliphs, in 1082/1672. The 
criticism which his action aroused and the memory 
of his fall from grace twice during his life perhaps 
made him adopt the life of a hermit. No other work 
by him is known to exist except a gloss on Aka?id-$ 
Nasafi which was preserved in the Berlin Library 
(cf. Brockelmann, GAL S I, 760). Brockelmann inci- 
dentally transliterates the second part of his name as 
al-Wadjih which indicates that it most likely was his 
sobriquet. This assumption is strengthened by the 
fact that ‘Alamgir-ndma, the official history of the 
first ten years of Awrangzib’s reign, at places des- 
cribes him as '*Mullà *IwaQ" only. Farhat al-Názirin, 
a Persian history of the times of AwrangzIb (only 
partially published; see bibliography), follows this 
practice. 

His younger brother Muhammad Tahir was also a 
noted scholar. He was sent on a diplomatic mission 
to the court of Awrangzib by Subhan Kuli Khan, 
ruler of Balkh, in 1086/1675 only a year prior to 
the death of his elder brother. He was well-received 
at the court and presented with robes of honour, 
21,000 rupees, a palki, an elephant and a jewelled 
stick before his return to his native land (cf. Ma?athir, 
Eng. tr., 92, 96). He died in 1088/1677, apparently at 
an advanced age, and was buried in Delhi. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Kazim, ‘Alamgir- 
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‘“Alamgiri, Eng. tr. by Jadunath Sarkar, Calcutta 

1947, 14; 74, 77, 92, 96 (indexed under Auz Wajih); 

Khwafi Khan, Muntakhab al-lubab, Bib. Ind., ii, 

80, 555; Muhammad Salih Kanba, ‘A mal-i Salik, 

Calcutta 1939, iii, 391-2; Bakhtawar han, 

Mirat-al-‘Alam, still in Ms., partially published 

by Muhammad Shafi‘ in Oriental College Magazine, 

Lahore, Supplement, Aug.-Nov. 1953, 74-5 (this 

notice differs at places from that contained in the 

Asafiyya Ms. of which a transcript has been 

obtained by me); Muhammad Aslam Ansari b. 

Muhammad Hafiz Ansari Pasruri, Farkat al- 
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Muhammad Shafi‘ in Oriental College Magazine, 

Lahore, iv/4 Aug. 1928, 77 (almost a verbatim 
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omissions); ‘Abd al-Hayy, Nuzhat al-Khawéfir, 

Haydarabad (India), 1375/1955, v, 294 (a very 

useful notice in Arabic). (A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

IWAN, also EYVAN and at times in spoken Arabic 
LiwAn, a Persian word adopted by the Turkish and 
Arabic languages and then by western travellers, ar- 
chaeologists and art historians to refer to’ certain 
characteristic features of Near Eastern and 
especially Islamic architecture. Since there 
are notable differences in the meanings given to 
this term in mediaeval texts and in modern scholar- 
ship, the two must be clearly separated. 

It has been suggested that the word itself derives 
from Old Persian apadana (E. Herzfeld, Mythos und 
Geschichte, in Archdologische Mitteilungen aus Ivan, 
vi (1936), 88, n. 1; W. B. Henning in Handbuch der 
Orientalistik: Iranistik, Leiden 1958, 71, n. 6). This 
derivation, which has often been taken for grant- 
ed, may not be as secure as has been believed 
but its investigation is not pertinent to Islamic 
times. 

Four meanings can be given to the term when it 
appears in mediaeval texts; these meanings are prob- 
ably all connected historically and typologically in 
ways which still require study. A first meaning is 
that of a chamber or of a hall which is open to 
the outside at one end, either directly or through 
a portico; it is similar in this sense to one of the 
meanings of suffa and it is curious to note that the 
architectural units known to art historians as iwáns 
(cf. below) are at times called su/fas in texts, as 
in L Hunarfar, Gandjina-i Athdr tarikh-i Isfahan, 
Isfahan 1344, 86ff.; Lane’s Lexicon s.v. iwán. A 
second meaning is that of an estrade or of a raised 
part of afloor; such a higher part could have been 
singled out because of its formal importance as 
a place of honour in an architectural composition or 
because of some purely functional need as in the case 
of the part of a bath in which one undressed (E. W. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
Everyman edition, London 1954, 344-5 (note existen- 
ce of an attendant called a /iwándji) and 12 for other 
meanings of the word). A third meaning is that of 
a palace or at least of some sort of very formal 
and official building; in this sense it appears to refer 
to a complete architectural entity rather than to part 
of a complex as in the instance of the first two 
meanings of the word. Thus a Muzaffafid prince built 
in Yazd gardens with a pool and an iwén with four 
storeys; Ahmad b. ‘Ali, Ta?rikh djadid-i Yazd, ed. 
I. Afshar, Tehran 1345, 86 ff. It is probably in this 
sense of palace that the term should be understood 
when it was used so commonly to refer to the cele- 
brated Sasanian palace at Ctesiphon; for instance, 


"Tabari, ii, 1056, comments on iwán kisrawi (E. Herz- 
feld, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabi- 
carum: Alep, Cairo 1956, 391). In many texts dealing 
with the Ctesiphon monument it would appear that 
twan and fák are synonymous or almost (cf. Max van 
Berchem, No'ss d'archéologie arabe, in JA, 8th ser., 
xix (1892), 399 ff.) but in reality they are quite 
distinct since one refers to a form and the other to 
a function. [wan in this sense is synonymous with 
kasr, as for instance in the case of the Fatimid pal- 
ace in Cairo which could be called either al-kasr al- 
kabir or al-iwan al-kabir. Also in the Sháh-nàma 
most instances of the word's use appear to refer to 
palaces and not to some precise architectural form 
(N. V. Diakonova and O. I. Smirnova, K voprosu 
ob istolkovaniy pendjikentskoy rospisi, in Sbornik v 
česti I. A. Orbeli, Leningrad 1960). Finally a fourth 
meaning has been given to the word, mostly in con- 
temporary interpretations of Mamluk descriptions of 
Cairo or of Damascus (Max van Berchem, Matériaux 
pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum: Le Caire, 
Cairo 1903, 95, n. 2). The iwán would be any one 
of the halls in a religious building, a madrasa or a 
mosque, which opens on a courtyard; it would be 
used most commonly for large units of the type im- 
plied by our first definition but by extension could 
be used also for other architectural forms such as the 
hypostyle. The twan kiblt would be the one such hall 
which is located in the direction of Mecca. While 
this particular meaning is (or was) certainly found 
in colloquial usage, there is some uncertainty as to 
whether the term is ever correctly used for the 
columnar wings of a mosque; none of the several 
meanings which can be given to the word iwdn in the 
many instances of its occurrence in texts such as the 
description of Damascus translated by H. Sauvaire 
seems to apply to a hypostyle building (H. Sauvaire, 
Description de Damas, in JA, 9th ser., iii-vii (1894 
-6), index by E. Ouéchek, Damascus 1954, esp. vol. vi, 
260 as opposed to vol. v, 301 or 392). 

Altogether then the word has clearly two formal 
meanings and one functional meaning with a second 
functional meaning somewhat less obviously ascer- 
tained. It is possible that the functional meaning 
of palace was the original one and that, through the 
Ctesiphon ruins which played such an important 
role in the formation of mediaeval architectural 
concepts and terminology, the references to forms 
developed more slowly, but this question requires 
a systematic chronological analysis of texts, which 
has never been done. 

Art historians and archaeologists have given the 
term iwán a technically precise meaning, that of a 
single large vaulted hall walled on three sides and 
opening directly to the outside on the fourth. The 
formation of the form has been the subject of many 
discussions and theories; cf. F. Oelmann, Hilani 
wnd Liwanhaus, in Bonner Jahrbücher, Heft cxxvii 
(1922); G. Gullini, Architettura Iranica, Turin 1964, 
326 ff.; J. Sauvaget, La Mosquée Omeyyade de Mé- 
dine, Paris 1947, 1i63íf. These discussions and 
theories are fortunately not pertinent to the Islamic 
period, for it can easily be established that Sasanian 
architecture had consistently utilized such a unit of 
planning and construction as the main feature of its 
palaces in ‘Irak and in western Iran. Although some 
nuances may have to be introduced into this state- 
ment after further excavations and interpretative 
studies, this particular hall was the main audience 
and reception hall of Sasanian princes (as at Ctesi- 
Phon). But no evidence exists that it was actually 
called an iwán nor is it certain that an official function 
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was the only one associated with the form. On a 
number of occasions a domed room was just behind 
the iwán and in one instance (Kal‘a-i Dukhtar 
near Firüzábàd), twan and dome formed the only 
unit of a royal building. 

This secular function of the twan was carried to- 
gether with the form into early Islamic secular ar- 
chitecture. It occurs in the Umayyad palace at Küfa, 
was transferred to the western part of the Fertile 
Crescent at Mshatta, and defines the main official 
parts of the great ‘Abbasid palaces at Ukhaydir and 
at Samarr4; in this last place it also occurs in simple 
house architecture; see K. A. C. Creswell, Early 
Muslim Architecture, 2 vols., Oxford 1932 and 1940; 
O. Grabar, Al-Mushatta, Baghdad, and Wasi, in 
The World of Islam, ed. J. Kritzek and R. B. Winder, 
London 1959; B. Fransis and Muhammad ‘Ali, Jami 
Abi Dulaf, in Sumer, iii (1947). Even minor modifi- 
cations which may appear to have been of western 
origin such as the transformation of the iwàán into a 
tripartite hall through colonnades have a background 
in the architectural vocabulary of Sasanian Iran. In 
the often quoted and discussed texts describing the 
palaces of W4sit and Baghdad, the use of the word 
does not necessarily mean that this particular form 
was used—as had automatically been assumed by 
Creswell and Grabar in the works quoted above—but 
it is likely that it was, for the iwan became estab- 
lished quite early as the main form of palace and 
house architecture from Afghanistan to Egypt. In de- 
tails of course there were many differences from one 
part of the Muslim world to another and from one 
period to another and it is not certain that the func- 
tion of the form was always the official one of an 
audience hall. Secular architecture unfortunately 
has not been sufficiently well preserved or studied to 
allow for definitive conclusions and, since most of 
the sources for it are literary, the difficulty of 
interpreting correctly a mediaeval architectural 
vocabulary occurs constantly. 

The appearance of the i:wàán in religious architecture 
is equally problematic, even though it is in religious 
architecture that the most celebrated examples of the 
form are found. The situation can be summarized 
in the following manner. With the exception of the 
rather peculiar mosque in Niriz, it is not until 
the early 6th/12th century that a group of some 
twelve mosques in western Iran acquire what 
became the typical shape of a courtyard on which 
open four itwàáns; for a summary of the history of this 
form, for a list of examples and for bibliographies 
see O. Grabar in Cambridge History of Iran, iv (forth- 
coming) and v (Cambridge 1968). The four-iwan 
mosque became then the standard form for almost 
all buildings of religious inspiration in Iran until to- 
day and the changes which do occur are mostly styl- 
istic, as the form reflected the modifications in taste 
which occurred over the centuries. The puzzling 
questions are those of the origins of the plan and of 
the reasons for its formation. On the first point, 
evidence exists to show that both ‘Irak and Central 
Asia used the form of four iwáss around a courtyard 
in house and probably monumental architecture 
before the 6th/12th century (cf. Sumer, iii (quoted 
above) and, among others, G. A. Pugatenkova, 
Iskusstvo Turkmenistana, Moscow 1967, 102; also 
A. Godard in Ars Islamica, xvi (1951)). Since the 
main direction of cultural and artistic influences in 
the 5th/11th and 6th/12th centuries was an east-west 
one, anorth-eastern Iranian or Central Asian back- 
ground for the form seems likely. It would then be 
from the example of the western Iranian mosques 


of the 6th/12th century that the type spread over the 
whole of Iran. 

As to the reasons for the adoption of the plan, 
the main existing theory (Godard’s, modifying Max 
van Berchem, but see critique by K. A. C. Creswell, 
Muslim Architecture of Egypt, ii, Oxford 1959, 132-3) 
is that it was connected with the spread of the ma- 
drasa as an official building from north-eastern Iran 
westward. The theory is far from being convincing 
and for a variety of reasons it may be easier to con- 
fess either that the question is unresolved or that a 
form hitherto used primarily for secular purposes 
was adapted to the mosque as part of the imposition 
of a new Saldjük taste all over Iran. 

West of Iran the iwdn, either singly or in a pat- 
tern of four, was rarely used for mosques but became 
the characteristic architectural feature of madrasas, 
ribafs, hospitals, and of most of the numerous func- 
tions which were either introduced in Zangid and 
Ayyübid times or acquired a new monumentality. 
The earliest use of an iwán in a madrasa seems to 
occur in the 530/1136 madrasa in Bosra (Creswell, 
Egypt, ii, 107) but the rather primitive construction 
and planning of this building makes it a rather 
doubtful witness. Without searching for an (anyway) 
accidentally ''first" example, it may be simpler to 
conclude that, while the iwá» as such was already 
fairly common in house architecture (as for instance 
in the private houses of Fustat), its use in monumen- 
tal official architecture was a result of the general 
impact of Iran following the Saldjük reconquest. 
In the Arab Near East, however, it never became 
the unique architectural feature it was in Iran, 
although in the monuments of Nür al-Din in Damas- 
cus (N. Elisséeff Les Monuments de Nar al-Din, 
in Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales, xiii (1949-51) or 
inuch later in the superb madrasa of Sultan Hasan 
in Cairo (among others L. Hautecoeur & G. Wiet, 
Les Mosquées du Caire, Paris 1932, 103 ff.), we 
have superb examples of the ways in which a form 
originally developed in lands of brick architecture 
was turned into stone. 

Several attempts have been made in the past, es- 
pecially by Max van Berchem and by E. Herzfeld 
(see for instance his Damascus, Studies in Architecture, 
in Ars Islamica, vols. ix ff. (1942 ff), to suggest 
that the spread and development of the iwán-based 
plan, especially in madrasas, is to be related to 
precise functional requirements (teaching for instance) 
and even to symbolic ones as in the Sunni oecu- 
menism of a building like the Mustansiriyya in 
Baghdàd. Suggestive and interesting though they 
may be, these arguments do not seem to be entirely 
acceptable and it may be preferable to consider the 
iwan as one of the several ways in which the mediae- 
val Muslim world sought solutions to the problem 
of architectural space without attributing to it 
concrete or symbolic meanings permanently attached 
to the form itself. Like the domed hall or the tower 
it was a form which could be used for a variety of 
purposes determined by the needs and tastes of 
society at any one time; cf. as an example of unique 
use of known forms, L. Golombek, The Timurid 
Shrine at Gazur Gah, Toronto 1969. 

One last aspect of the iwán as it appears to the 
art historian may deserve attention. It is that, re- 
gardless of the functions which were given to it, it 
has a very precise aesthetic value. It is a strong, 
dominating feature which serves as the main axis of 
an architectural composition both in plan and in ele- 
vation. As a result it is generally the shape and the 
proportions of the zteán which determined the rhythm 
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and the relations between parts found in most later 
Iranian facades and in most interior compositions of 
Iranian architecture. While not as richly inventive 
nor as exuberant as the Islamic dome, the iwán 
served as a major vehicle for the growth and develop- 
ment of one of the world's most impressive vaulting 
traditions and its walls were covered with all the 
various types of decorative techniques and ornamen- 
tal designs known in the Muslim world. 
Bibliography: Most of the immediately appro- 
priate bibliography will be found in the text. Addi- 
tional examples and discussions of individual 
monuments can be found in standard books on 
Islamic and especially Iranian and Central Asian 
architecture. For textual information on the uses 
of the iwan, see D. Sourdel, Questions de Céré- 
monial Abbaside, in REI, 1960. For the develop- 
ment of the religious building with four iwans in 
Iran recent investigations and discoveries have 
made the traditional interpretation far less certain; 
see, for instance, O. Grabar, Notes on the Great 
Mosque of Isfahan, in Bulletin of the Asia Institute 
in Memory of A. U. Pope (Shiraz, 1972). 
(O. GRABAR) 
IYAD, an ancient Arab tribe whose ancestor 
Iyàd is according to the genealogists the son of Nizar 
b. Ma'add and the brother of Rabi*a, Anmár, and 
Mudar. They dwelt first in the Tihama. The Meccan 
tradition (see Wiistenfeld, Chroniken, ii, 137 ff.) tells 
that they drove the Djurhum from Mecca and made 
themselves masters of the Ka‘ba, but were turned out 
after a quarrel with the Khuzd‘a, They went to 
Bahrayn, where they formed with other tribes the 
confederation al-Tanikh [g.v.]. Then they moved 
into ‘Irak where the Sawad, the fertile region 
between the desert and the Euphrates, offered 
them grazing grounds and ‘Ayn Ubagh a perennial 
waterplace; this happened about the middle of 
the 3rd century A.D. if the statement is correct 
that they clashed with the ruler of al-Hira, Diadhima 
b. Malik al-Azdi, who was a contemporary of Zenobia 
of Palmyra. Some Iyàád settled at al-Hira and 
became urbanized and christianized, if they had 
not been converted earlier; some were employed by 
the Sásánids: Lakit b. Ya*mur [q.v.), (for his father's 
name see al-Shammàkh, Diwàán, 1302 h., p. 29, 2) was 
secretary in the department of Arab affairs; the 
poet Abü Duwád (q.v.] was in charge of the horses 
of al-Mundhir III b. Mà? al-Samà? (reigned 505-54 
A. D.). Others remained Bedouins wandering about 
the desert, often harassing the peasants. In the 
reign of Khusraw I (r. 531-79) they even kidnapped 
a Persian lady and defeated the Persian cavalry 
sent against them at Dayr al-Djamàdjim [q.v.]; 
but being heedless of the warnings given them by 
Lakit in his famous poems they were crushed by 
the Persians; the survivors fled, some into the desert, 
others into Syria and even into Byzantine territory 
to a place called Ankara (mentioned by al-Aswad b. 
Ya'fur an-Nahshali, Mwufaddaliyyát, No. 44 — Afshà 
Nahshal, No. 17 Geyer) at the exit of the Euphrates 
from the mountains, whilst a third group went 
to Kifa, the Djazira, and Takrit; from Takrit they 
were driven out by the Persians but later came back, 
for in 16/637 the Ly4d secretly supported the garrison 
of Takrit against the Muslims. Those who remained 
in ‘Irak had to join the Persian forces; they were sent 
against the Bakr b. Wà'il in the battle of Dha Kar 
[q.v.], c. 604 A. D., but went over to the Bakr; so 
the Persians were defeated for the first time by 
Bedouins. 
The rise of Islam had no immediate influence upon 
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the Iyád; the story (A ghàni!, xiv, 41 f.; Ibn Sa'd, i/2; 
55) that they sent a deputation to Mecca in 8/629 
belongs to the legends about Kuss b. Sá'ida [q.v.]. 
Some Iyàd joined the pseudo-prophetess of the 
Tamim Sadjah [¢.v.]. We find Iyàdis, who were 
doubtless Muslims, in Küfa (Tabari, i, 2482, 2495), 
freedmen (Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 270, 277) as well as landowners 
(Baladhuri, 283, 5). When in 12/633 Khālid b. al- 
Walid conquered ‘“Irāķ the Iyād together: with 
other tribes and with Persian troops opposed him 
e.g. at *Ayn al-Tamr (Tabari, i, 2062) and Sandawda? 
(Baladhuri, 310; Yakit, ii, 420); the statement 
(Tabari, i, 2074) that the Iyád, Taghlib and Namir 
together with Byzantines and Persians were defeated 
by Khalid at the fords (ai-firád) of the Euphrates in 
12/634 is dubious. About the same time, 13/634, the 
conquest of Palestine by the Muslims began. Towards 
the end of the same year Hims was taken. Here in the 
northern parts of Syria lived Bedouins and amongst 
them Tanükh, established there for centuries, often 
in separate settlements (hàdir) In 17/638 many 
Iyádis and other Bedouins of *Iràk joined the 
Byzantine army which tried to regain Syria, but 
when the Muslims conquered Mesopotamia the Iyàd 
went over and became Muslims, whilst the Byzantines 
were defeated and fled to Cilicia. ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab demanded from Heraclius their extradition 
and the emperor was forced to send them back 
(Bakri, 49). They settled in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
In later times Iyádis are seldom mentioned. The best 
known of them are the kádi of al-Ma?mün, Ahmad b. 
Abi Duwád (q.v.], whose claim to this descent was, 
however, contested by his enemies. Also IyàdIs were 
Ibn Abi 'l-Layth, kádt of Egypt, d. 250/864 (Khatlb, 
Ta?rikh Baghdád, ii, 2902), and Zàtir b. Sulaymàn, kádi 
of Sidjistan (ibid., viii, 494); see further ibid., iii, 
65 no. 1020; iii, 106 no. 1104; iv, 325 no. 2135; xii, 
97 no. 6525). There were Iyádis in Spain (Makkarl, 
i, 186, 15), amongst them the famous family of 
Ibn Zuhr [g.v.] in Seville. 
The Banü Iyád b. Süd were a clan of the Azad. 
Bibliography: in the article; see also al-Bakri, 

Mu‘djam (Wiistenfeld), 44-51 and passim; Ibn 

Kutayba, Ski“, 97; Ibn Durayd, Isktikak (Wiisten- 

feld), 104 f.; Hamdàni (gives on pages 178?!-179!5 

a list of their settlements); see further the indices 

to Tabari, Ya*kübt, Mubarrad, Kamil, Ibn ‘Abd 

Rabbih, al-‘Ikd (indices by Muhammad Shaff‘), 

Mas'üdi, Aghàni, Fihrist, Ibn al-Athir, Yàküt, 

Mu‘djam and also W. Caskel, Gamharat al-nasab 

des Ibn al-Kalbi, i, 174; ii, 359 f. (J. W. Fock) 

‘IYAD 5. MOSA Bb. ‘IvAp B. SAMRUN AL-YaHsuBl 
AL-SABTI AL-KADI (476/1088-544/1149) was one of 
the most celebrated figures of Malikism in the Muslim 
West. His existence coincided almost exactly with 
that of the Almoravid dynasty to whom throughout 
his life he remained inflexibly attached. 

His family, of Yemeni origin through the Yahsub, 
emigrated to the West very early and finally settled 
at Ceuta, after residing in Basta [g.v.], in Muslim 
Spain, in Fez, and also in Kayrawàn at some inde- 
terminate date. His great grandfather CAmrün was 
the first of the family to win fame, by reason of his 
perfect knowledge of the Kur?àn, and above all by 
his service under the celebrated al-Mansir ibn Abi 
‘Amir [g.v.]. It was he who left Fez with his entire 
fortune—probably acquired in the service of al- 
Mansür—to settle in Ceuta, where he died in 397/1007 
and where his descendants enjoyed a high rank 
among the notables of the town. 

Of all these, *Iyád was the most famous. On com- 
pleting his studies in his native town, he went in 
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507/1113, to perfect his knowledge, not to the East 
—which he never visited, not even for the pilgrim- 
age—but to Spain. In the Şile of Ibn Bashkuwā, 
(i, 446, no. 972, reproduced by al-Nawawiri, Sim{l 
Ms. B. N. Tunis no. 11,396, p. 10), the expression 
bi'l-Mashrik, which occurs in connection with the 
studies he made under the direction of Abü *Ali al- 
Sadafi, denotes the east of Spain and not the Orient, 
as is made clear in the Mu‘djam which Ibn al-Abbar 
had dedicated to the disciples of the last-mentioned 
master. The traditional travelling for study (rikla) 
lasted about one year: in all *Iyáàd had about a 
hundred masters, to whom he dedicated his Gh:wmya 
(still in ms.). These include Ibn Hamdin (439/1047- 
508/1115), the most virulent opponent of the Z&yà? 
of al-Ghazali; Abi Bakr ibn al-‘Arabi (468/1075- 
543/1149), who had met al-Ghazali in the East and 


had probably introduced his /Àyà? to Morocco and. 


Spain in 493/1100; and also the celebrated traditionist 
Aba ‘Ali al-Sadafi (d. 514/1120-1). 

On returning to Ceuta, *Iyàd was raised to the rank 
of shüra (g.v.] and then, in 515/rr21-2, to that of 
kádi of the city of his ancestors. On 1 Safar 531/29 
Oct. 1136, he was entrusted with the office of kadi 
of Granada. He was already a great personage, and 
his new place of residence gave him a triumphal wel- 
come. The triumph was ephemeral. Being regarded 
as too censorious, ‘Iyad was discharged after some 
months at the request of Tashfin, then governor of 
the city. Tashfin’s death (26 Ramadan 539/23 March 
1145) won back for him the favour of the now totter- 
ing Almoravids. Towards the end of 539/1145, he was 
again nominated by the short-lived Ibrahim b. 
Tàshfin as kádi of Ceuta, where he was to play a 
political role of the first importance, in regard to 
which his biographers, unlike the historians, prefer 
to remain very reticent. 

A convinced and militant Maliki, ‘Iyad in effect 
constituted the centre of resistance to the Almohads 
in Ceuta. After the final triumph of the latter, he 
was at first exiled to Tadla, among the nomadic tribes, 
and then, together with other notables from the sus- 
pect city, was sent to forced residence in Marrakush 
where he died, dejected and exhausted, on 7 Djumada 
Tl 544/13 Oct. 1149. Legend, echoing the hostility 
which he incurred under the Almohads, attributed his 
sudden death while in the baths (kam»mám) to the in- 
vocations of al-Ghazali, or else, with the accusation 
of secretly practising Judaism, alleges that he was 
put to death by the Mahdi Ibn Tamart. 

*Iyàd was not without literary talent, but he was 
pre-eminently a traditionist and fakik. He was a truly 
typical fakih of the, Almoravid period, strictly ortho- 
dox, and for whom there existed only one single uni- 
que truth, that which had been taught by Miálik and 
his school. He wrote more than twenty works, not all 
of which have survived. His best-known published 
works are: al-Shifà? bi-ta rif hukühk al-Mustafa?, which 
enjoyed an enormous success and which still con- 
tinues to play an important part in popular piety; 
Mashárik al-anwár *alà siháh al-üthàr; Tartib al- 
madarik  wa-takrib | al-masálk — bi-ma*rifat alām 
madhhab Malik, which constitutes the best defence 
for and illustration of the Maliki school. 

Bibliography: This will be found in Brockel- 
mann, I, 455-6, and S I, 630-2, and in M. Talbi, Bio- 
graphies aghlabides extraites des Madārik du Cadi 

*Iyád, Tunis 1968, 51-8. In addition: Murtadà, 

Ithaf al-sddat al-muttakin bi-sharh Ihyà? *ulüm al- 

din, ed. Bülàk, n.d., i, 27; Muhammad Kuwaysim 

b. *Ali al-Nawàwirl, Simt al-la"áli, ms. B. N. 

Tunis no. 11396, i, 10-14; M. A. Enan, *Asr al- 


Muwrábitin wa-'I-Muwahhidin, Cairo 1964, i, 41-4; 
A. Merad, ‘Abd al-Mu?min à la conquéte de l' Afrique 
du Nord (1130-1163), in AIEO (Alger), xv (1957), 

126-8; al-Ilam bi-hudiid kawá'id al-Islám, ed. 

al-Tandji, Rabat 1964; al-Ilma‘ ila ma‘rifat usil 

a-riwaya wa-takyid al-sama‘, ed. A. Safar, Cairo- 

Tunis 1970. See also AL-MAKKARI. (M. TALBI) 

‘IYAFA (a.), as opposed to fa?l (q.v) which denotes 
human omens (cledonism), is applied in a general 
sense to animal omens (zoomancy) and, in the 
Strict sense, to ornithomancy, that is to say the 
art of divining omens in the names of birds, their 
cries, their flight and their posture (TA, vi, 207, 
1, 24 ff.). With certain names of birds a fatal quality 
is associated, though why this is so is not always 
known; in general, black and greenish plumage and 
down constitute the only justification. This is the case 
with the crow, the roller, the jay, and with any animal 
or bird with a coat or plumage of dark colour inter- 
spersed with white, such as a she-camel, a she-wolf 
or a dove (for animals regarded by the Arabs as a 
subject of divination, cf. Divination, 498-519). 

Even more than with regard to the nature of birds 
(that is to say, their consecration to some particular 
divinity of either a propitious or an ill-fated character) 
and their categories (that is to say, those whose flight 
and cries are the basis for divination), the rich or- 
nithomantic and zoomantic documentation gathered 
from ancient Arab literature makes it possible to 
give a precise statement of the principles and rules 
of mantic interpretation of the flight and cries of 
birds, as well as of their posture, and of the move- 
ments of certain quadrupeds. 

For the flight of birds, two techniques originally 
existed, fira and sadjr. 

Tira is the observation and mantic interpretation 
of the spontaneous flight of birds. This was progres- 
sively extended, particularly with sedentarization, to 
include all kinds of manifestations of animate or in- 
animate beings, and especially to domestic divina- 
tions which a man based upon the gestures and 
utterances of his wife, the inhabitants of the house, 
the utensils, or the animals in his service. Originally, 
it included divination of both good and ill; but Islam 
condemned it as a pagan practice, consigning favour- 
able omens to fa?], which is permitted, whilst it pro- 
hibited fiva as an act of faith in the blind forces 
and the gods who represented these forces. 

Zadjr too lost its primitive meaning in assuming 
a wider significance, in the same way as (ira, with 
which it is generally confused. Originally, zadjr con- 
sisted in causing a bird to take flight by throwing a 
stone in order that its flight might be interpreted; 
if the bird flew to the sadjir’s right, it constituted 
a good omen for him, if to the left it was a bad omen 
(cf. Divination, 438). But Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, 
i, 195, already defined it as though it were a question 
only of fira. This also is a consequence of the change 
from nomadic to sedentary conditions. 

Tira and zadjr, the two techniques of *iyáfa, con- 
sist essentially in the interpretation of the direction 
of birds' flights and their cries. The technical ter- 
minology used in this field derives from hunting and 
is applied to all zoomantic divination. It is not pos- 
sible here to expatiate on these terms, which have 
been studied in Divination, 440-6; it will suffice to 
mention the two most commonly used terms, namely 
al-sánih, “that which comes from your right, pro- 
ceeding towards your left”, and al-barik, which is its 
antonym. These are their present meanings but they 
are sometimes found in the reverse sense, according 
to whether they are used in connection with ornitho- 
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mancy or hunting (cf. details in Divination, 440 ff.). 
In general, al-sanih is favourable and al-barik is 
unfavourable; but here also there are numerous di- 
vergencies. According to Ibn Barri (quoted in TA, 
ii, 170, 24f.), this depends upon regional customs: 
“The inhabitants of Nadjd,” he says, “regard al-sanih 
as favourable, but it can happen that a Nadjdi may 
use the vocabulary of the Hidjàzi". We believe, on 
the contrary, that these divergencies bear witness 
to a very ancient state of affairs, where the right 
side did not necessarily signify "favourable" and the 
left *unfavourable", as was the case in Assyro- Baby- 
lonian divination. 

The interpretation of the cries of birds is widely 
attested in respect of the crow (cf. texts and trans- 
lations in Arabica, viii (1961), 34 ff. and 49f.); 
but the Arab also deduced omens from the cooing of 
pigeons, from the call of a bird, from the crowing 
of the cock, from the braying of donkeys, from the 
bleating of sheep, from the cry of the camel, from 
the barking of a dog, etc. (cf. details in Divination, 
446-9). 

For the Arab, the posture and behaviour of a bird 
provided material for divination. That a crow croaked 
on a withered tree, on a leafy tree or on a recently 
constructed wall would modify the meaning of the 
divination. That the bird shook itself, stretched its 
wings, pecked the ground, grubbed in the soil, wiped 
its beak—all these things are taken into considera- 
tion in the interpretation of the divination (cf. Divi- 
nation, 449f., and Arabica, loc. cit.). 

For the relations between fa?l, tira and zadjr,see FA?L. 
Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 

Leiden 1966, 431-50 and 498-519, where the 

reader will find the basic texts and their analysis; 

idem, Les présages par le corbeau. Etude d'un texte 

attribué à Gáhiz, in Arabica, viii (1961), 30-58, 

where texts of Arab divinations are compared with 

texts of Assyro-Babylonian and Iranian divina- 
tions. (T. FAHD) 

‘IYAR [see SIKKA]. 

IYALA [see EYALET]. 

IYAS ». MUSAWIYA PB. KURRA AL-MUZANI, 
Abi Wathila, was appointed kadi of Basra during 
the caliphate of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in 99/718 (the 
date 95/714 given by Waki‘ is incorrect, for ‘Umar did 
not succeed to the caliphate until 99, and also it was 
*Adi b. Artàt, governor of the town from 99-101, who 
chose Iyàs for the post on the caliph’s orders); he did 
not accept this post very enthusiastically (see espec- 
ially an anecdote related by Ibn Kutayba, *U yin, i, 
62, which shows incidentally that parallel juris- 
dictions were still in existence), and in fact gave it 
up in roi or r02/720-1; he died in 121/739 or the 
following year, aged 76. 

Iyàs, who is considered to be one of the leading 
lights of Mudar (for his genealogy see Ibn Kalbi- 
Caskel, Djamhara, tab. 88), became proverbial for his 
perspicacity, to such an extent that one said azkan 
min Iyds (see Freytag, Prov. Arab., i, 593; al-May- 
dani, i, 338). His ability to extract precise information 
from hints unnoticed by others and his shrewdness 
are often praised (cf. especially a verse of Abū Tam- 
mam, ii, 249, in which his dhaká? is compared to the 
hilm of al-Ahnaf [q.v.]). 

Adab literature presents him as a kind of Solomon, 
and he is the hero of a large number of anecdotes, 
probably originally borrowed from al-Mada?ini, who 
had composed a Kitab Akhbar Iyas 6. Mu‘awiya 
(Fihrist, Cairo ed., 152). However, he is criticized for 
his tendency to gossip, his pride and the confidence 
he placed in dubious traditions. 


Bibliogyaphy: Djahiz, Bayan, i, 98-101 and 
index; idem, Hayawdan, i, 149-51 and index; Ibn Ku- 
tayba, Ma‘arif, 467; Waki‘, Akhbar al-kudat, Cairo 
1947, i, 312 ff. (see D. Sourdel, in Arabica, ii/1 (1955), 
112); Ibn Sa*d, Tabakát, vii[2, 4-5; Tabari, ii, 1347; 
Mubarrad, Kámil, index; Husri, Zahr, 157-8; Abü 
Nu‘aym, Hilya, iii, 123-5, no. 227; Sharidhi, Sharh, 
i, 113; Ibn Khallikan, i, 382; Sam‘ani, Ansáb, s.v.; 
Ibn Hadjar, Işãba no. 576; idem, Tahkdhib, i, 39; 
Ibn ‘Asākir, Tærīkh Dimashk, iii, 175-85; Ibn 
Nubáta, Sarh, 141-6, 231; R. Basset, in Revue 
des trad. pop., vi, 67. (Cu. PELLAT) 
IZMAIL [see 1sMA‘iL}. 

IZMID [see Supplement]. 
IZMIR [see Supplement]. 


IZNIK, the ancient and Byzantine Nicaea 
{Nikiya in Ibn Khuradadhbih and al-Idrisi), was 
besieged in vain by the Arabs in their first campaigns 
against Byzantium in 99/717 and 107/725 (Theopha- 
nes, ed. de Boor, i, 397 and 405 ff.) and fell at the 
beginning of 1081 (middle of 473) into the hands of 
the Saldjak Sulayman, son of Kutlumush, who made 
his residence there. The first Crusaders under Wal- 
ter Sans-Avoir were severely defeated before Nicaea 
in 489/1096 by Alp Arslan, son and successor of 
Sulayman; next year, however, the town could not 
withstand the onslaught of the Crusaders, led by 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and surrendered on 5-6 Radjab 
490/19-20 June 1097 to the Byzantines in alliance 
with the Crusaders, in whose possession it remained 
till the Ottoman invasion. Sultan ‘Othman I is said 
to have attacked Nicaea, but it was not till the time 
of Orkhàn that it was taken after a prolonged siege 
in 731/1331; he moved his capital thither for a time 
(‘Ashikpashazade and Leunclavius, Hist., 195; cf. 
Nicephorus Gregoras, iii, 508f.). In 804/1402 the 
town was taken and devastated by a raiding body of 
Timir’s troops (Ducas, 72; Sharaf al-Din, Zafar- 
nama, ii, 454), but it soon recovered from this blow, 
and it is described as flourishing and prosperous at 
the time of the rebellion of Prince Mustafa (Leun- 
clavius, Hist., 525, 1. 46). Bayazid II is said to 
have intended after the death of his father Muham- 
mad II, to renounce the throne and retire to Nicaea. 

The decline of the town began about the middle 
of the 11th/17th century; the population, then esti- 
mated at 10,000 (Grelot), had sunk to about 1,500 
by the end of the xoth century; in 1960 it was 6,290. 
Administratively Iznik is now the centre of an ilce 
belonging to the i (vildyet) of Bursa. The present 
town occupies a relatively small part of the area 
enclosed within the ancient city walls. The best 
preserved of the ancient buildings are the Roman 
and Byzantine walls consisting of a double rampart 
(best described by Prokesch and Texier; cf. thereon 
Korte, Mitt. des Deutsch. Arch. Instituts, Athens 
xxiv, 398-409) with their monumental gateways and 
238 towers (Texier). The Byzantine part of these de- 
fences dates from the time of Leo III the Isaurian, 
who had them built after the Arab invasion of 726 
(Corp. Inscr. Graec., n? 8864); Michael III in 858, 
and later Theodore Lascaris (Corp. Inscr. Graec., 
nos. 8745-8747) completed and improved them. 

The town is very rich in Islamic monuments, some 
of which date from early Ottoman times. Sultan 
Orkhàn, soon after the conquest of Iznik converted 
the Aya Sofya church into a mosque. It was rede- 
corated in the early 11th/17th century, when its kibla 
wall was covered with faience tiles (Katharina Otto- 
Dorn, Das islamische Iznik, Berlin 1941, 9-13, 
abb. 1-3, Tables 2-3}. Orkhan also built a medrese next 
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to this mosque, which was the first medrese in the 
Ottoman Empire (Dorn, of.cii, p. 10). Another 
building erected by Orkhàn is a small mosque, bear- 
ing his name, outside the city walls some 400 m. 
from the Yenisehir Gate. Previously it was believed 
that it dated from before the occupation of the town, 
but excavations there in 1963 and 1964 revealed an 
inscription giving its date as 735/1334 (Oktay Aslana- 
pa, Iznik'te Sultan Orhan Imaret Camii Kansi, ..., 
16-31; also Aptullah Kuran, The Mosque in early 
Ottoman architecture, 78-9, figs. 77-78). Another 
mosque dating from the reign of Sultan Orkhàn is 
the Hadjdji Ózbeg Djàmi'i (also known as the Carsht 
Mesdjidi). This is the earliest Ottoman mosque 
where the original dating inscription has been 
preserved, giving the date of construction as 734/1333. 
(Otto-Dorn, 15-18, abb. 5-6, Tables 4-5; Kuran, 
34-5, figs. 6-8). The mosque and íürbe complex 
of Hádidiji Hamza Beg were erected in 746/1345 and 
750/1349 respectively (Otto-Dorn, 18-20, abb. 6, 
Tables 5/3, 6/1-2). It is interesting to note that none 
of these early mosques had minarets. Later mosques, 
like the Yeshil Djàmi'i (780/1378-794/1391), the Kutb 
al-Din DjàmiS (c. 821/1418), the Mahmid Celebi 
Djámifi (846/1442) and the Eshreízáde-i-Rümi 
Djàmi'i (874/1469) have minarets built in the Saldjak 
style. Of these perhaps the Yeshil Djami‘i, which has 
faience tile decoration inside and on the minaret, 
is the most significant. The mihráb is built of marble 
and is richly carved, the earliest of its kind in Otto- 
man mosque architecture (Otto-Dorn, 20-33, abb. 7- 
11, Tables, 6/3-17; Kuran, 61-33, figs. 52-7). It was 
erected by Khayr al-Din [see DJANDARLI}. The dating 
inscription gives the name of the architect as a cer- 
tain Hadjdji Miüsà. The Kutb al-Din Djami‘ has no 
date, but Otto-Dorn reasonably dates it to 821/1418, 
the year when Kutb al-Din died (Otto-Dorn, 33-5, 
abb. r2, Tables 19-20). The Mahmiid Celebi Djami‘i 
is well preserved and its minaret has glazed blue and 
green faience tiles (Otto- Dorn, 35-9, abb. 13-15, Tables 
21-2). The Eshrefzàde-i Riimf Djami‘i is actually 
part of a complex, which included a türbe and a 
tekke (monastery). It was erected for Eshrefzāde, 
a holy man who lived for 120 years (779/1377- 
899/1493). It is very much ruined and only its mina- 
ret, parts of the walls and the kibia wall survive 
with the sihráb (Otto-Dorn, 39-48, abb. 16-18, 
Table 23). Out of the few secular buildings that have 
survived in Iznik the Hàdjdji Hamza hammám should 
be mentioned, dating from the late 8th/14th or early 
9th/rsth century (Otto-Dorn, 89-95, abb. 39-40, 
Tafeln 34-5). 

Iznik was once a flourishing pottery centre. Ex- 
cavations there between 1963 and 1966 have estab- 
lished that the so-called “Miletus ware’? was manu- 
factured in IznIk. This ware had a red clay body and 
the designs were painted in blue, turquoise-green and 
purple (Oktay Aslanapa, Türkische Fliesen und Kera- 
mik in Anatolien, 29-32, abb. 4-58, Tables 1231, 
in colour). This red ware was suddenly replaced, 
obviously under outside influence, by a sophisticated 
white-bođied faience which resembled porcelain. 
The classification of IznIk faience was first attempted 
by Arthur Lane, who divided it into three groups 
(Later Islamic Pottery, London 1957, 40-60; idem 
The Ottoman pottery of Isnik, in Ars Orientalis 
ii (1957), 254-81). Chinese influence is clearly 
visible on the earliest group, which can be dated 
to the late oth/15th and early roth/r6th centuries. 
At a later stage purple and green colours were added 
(Lane's second group), while around the middle of 
the roth/r6th century, a lively red colour appears 
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on them (third group). The Iznik excavations 
revealed shards, kiln-wasters and pottery kilns as 
well, attesting that all these groups were manufac- 
tured locally (Oktay Aslanapa, Pottery and kilns 
from the Iznik excavations, 140-6). Manufacture of 
tiles and pottery still continued at Iznik in 1736 
(Otter, Voyage en Turquie, i, 44), but it soon came 
to an end and was forgotten. It seems that potters 
moved to Kütahya, where they tried to revive the 
old Iznik traditions in pottery making. 
Bibliography: Ibn Khurradàdhbih, 17; Ibn 
Battüta, ed. Paris, ii, 323-5; Eng. tr. ii, 452-4; 
Busbecq, Epistolae, ed. Plantin 1585, fol. 31°; 
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Minor, 23-31; Mehemmed Edib, Manāsik al- 
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Tarihi Yıllığı, Istanbul 1964, 16-31; idem, Türki- 
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excavations, in Forschungen zur Kunst Asiens 
in Memorian Kurt Erdmann, Istanbul 1970, 140- 
146; Aptullah Kuran, The Mosque in Early 
Ottoman Architecture, Chicago and London 1968; 
Katharina Otto-Dorn, Das islamische Iznik, 
Berlin 1941. Views and plans in Pococke, de Labor- 
de and Texier. On the Greek Church: Oskar Wulff, 
Die Koimesiskirche in Nicaea und ihre Mosaiken, 
Strassburg 1903; also: 'Axó Kovatavrtwounó- 
acas tlg Nixacav brd ©. KaSartépov Map- 
xovtGov, Constantinople 1909. 
(J. H. Morptmann-[G, FEHÉRVÁRI]) 
‘IZRACIL (in European literature one also finds 
‘Azra7il), the name of the angel of death, one 
of the four archangels (next to Djibril, Mikhail, Is- 
ráfil). Like Israfil, whose office of trumpet-blower 
at the last judgment is sometimes given to him, he is 
of cosmic magnitude; if the water of all the seas and 
rivers were poured on his head, not a drop would 
reach the earth. He has a seat (sarir) of light in the 
fourth or seventh heaven, on which one of his feet 
rests; the other stands on the bridge between paradise 
and hell. He is however also said to have 70,000 feet. 
The description of his appearance agrees almost 
exactly with that in Jewish literature: he has 4,000 
wings and his whole body consists of eyes and tongues, 
the number of which corresponds with that of the 
living. He, however, is also said to have four faces. 
At first he was an angel like the others. When Allah 
wanted to create man, he ordered Djibril to snatch 
from the earth for this purpose a handful of its main 
constituents. The earth, however, stirred up by 
Iblis, offered resistance, so that neither Djibril, nor 
Mikhà'll nor Isráfil could carry out the commission. 
But *Izrà'll managed to do it. Because of his piti- 
lessness (killat al-rahma) Allah then appointed him 
angel of death. 
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Because of his strength he is also master of death. 
When Alláh had created Death, he summoned 
the angels to look at him. When they saw his aston- 
ishing strength, they fell down unconscious and re- 
mained lying for a thousand years. Then they awa- 
kened and said ‘‘Death is the most powerful of 
creatures". But Aliàh said: "I have appointed 
*Izrà?il to be lord over him". 

Several angels of death are mentioned, as in Jewish 
literature; and it is said that *Izrà?i! deals with 
the souls of the prophets while the souls of ordinary 
men are under his ghalifa. Special stress is laid on 
the beginning of Süra LXXIX, as authority for a 
number of angels of death: “By those who tear forth 
and by those who draw forth” etc. The former are 
said to be those angels who drag the souls of the un- 
believers by force from their bodies, while by the 
latter are meant those who have to separate the souls 
of the believers from their bodies. The explanation 
of the verse however is not certain. In Sūra XXXII, 
i1 mention is made of the angel of death (in the 
singular). 

*Izrà?il keeps a rol] of mankind. But he does not 
know the date of death of the individuals. Whether 
one belongs to the blessed or the damned he sees 
from the fact that the names in the first category are 
surrounded by a bright and those in the second by a 
dark circle. 

When the day of a man’s death approaches, Allah 
causes to fall from the tree below His throne the 
leaf on which the man’s name is written. ‘Izra7il 
reads the name and has to separate the person’s soul 
from his body after 40 days. 

But there are some people who strive against the 
separation, and object that the angel of death is act- 
ing arbitrarily. The latter then goes back to Allah 
and tells him his experience. Allah then gives him 
as credential an apple from paradise on which the 
basmala [q.v.}] is written; when the man sees this, he 
yields. 

Man also has other means of making it difficult 
for the angel of death to carry out his task. If the 
latter wants to creep into his throat to fetch out his 
spirit, the dying man recites a dhikr (q.v.] and thus 
closes the entrance. The angel then returns to Allah, 
who advises him to try to take the dying man’s hand. 
If the latter however is just making a sadaka ig.v.]} 
the angel’s entrance is again impossible. Finally, how- 
ever, *Izrà?il writes the name of God on the man's 
hand. Then the bitter feeling of separation disappears 
and the angel can enter to fetch the spirit. It is 
also said that he pierces men with a poisoned lance. 
Another account is as follows: When a believer is 
on his deathbed, the angel of death stands at his head 
and draws his soul out as gently as water runs out 
ofa skin. He hands it to his assistants, who carry 
it through the seven heavens up to the highest and 
then place it with the body in the grave (the soul's 
journey to heaven; cf. Bousset in Archiv. f.d. Reli- 
gtonswissenschaft, iv). 

If an unbeliever dies, the angel of death tears 
the soul out of his body in the roughest fashion. The 
gate of heaven closes before the soul as it is carried 
up, and it is thrown down to earth again. 

Characters like Idris, Ilyas, ‘Isé and al-Khadir 
fgg.v.], as is well known, were not subject to death. 
As regards Moses the same thing could not be as- 
serted; but the Bible throws a veil over his death. 
Muslim tradition accordingly says that Moses defen- 
ded himself against the angel of death, who came with 
the fatal message to him, and bruised his eye. Allàh 
said to the angel when he came back: “If he places 
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his hand on a cow, as many years are to be granted 
him as his hand covers hairs”. “And then?" asked 
Moses. “Death”, said Allah. It is also related 
that the angel of death came to Moses with an apple 
from paradise; when he had smelled this, he died. 

On an experience of Solomon's with the angel of 
death, see al-Baydàwi on Süra XXXI, 34; on his visit 
to Idris, see that article. 
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“IZZ at-DAWLA, an honorary title (/akab [¢.v.], 
pl. alkab) of the kind which came into being at 
the beginning of the 4th/roth century, conferred 
by caliphs and later also by other sovereigns. The 
first person to receive an honorary title composed 
with dawla was the vizier of the caliph al-Muktafi 
(902-8), al-Kásim; in 280/902 he was entitled Wall 
al-Dawla (Friend of the Dynasty). Originally dawla 
[g.t.] signified: turn, reversal (especially in battle), 
then it became the designation of the old Mahdi 
propaganda, and from the middle of the 3rd/gth 
century attained the meaning still in force today: 
“dynasty, state”. With this meaning dawla became 
an element of those honorary titles which began to 
be granted shortly before the middle of the 4th/1oth 
century, became customary at the time of the Büyids 
[g.v.], and are a marked characteristic of this period. 

According to their meanings, concepts and words 
(mudáfàt) linked with dawia can be divided into six 
groups: 1) verbal forms which describe an activity 
of the bearer in connection with the dynasty, e.g., 
Mu‘in (helper) al-Dawla, Nasir, Mu‘izz, Musharrif, 
etc.; 2) metaphors, mostly weapons or parts of the 
body, e.g., Sayf, Husām, ‘Adud (and developed from 
these: Yamin, ‘Ayn) etc.; 3) concepts from the cos- 
mos, ¢.g., Nir, Diya’, Baha, and Shams al-Dawla, 
Samà? al-Dawla (borne in this sequence by father 
and son, so that the development and intensification 
becomes especially clear); 4) concepts from archi- 
tecture, e.g., CAmid, *Imád, Rukn, Sanad, *Umda, 
Kawam, etc.; 5) insignia and titles of sovereigns, 
é.g., Tadj (crown), and Sultan (a title which until then 
belonged only to the caliph), also Za‘im; 6) the 
concepts fame, glory, honour: Fakhr, Djalal, Madjd, 
Sharaf, *Alà?, ‘Izz. 

In 348/959-60, while still crown prince, Bakhtiyár 
[g.u.], the son of the Bayid chief amir Mu‘izz al-Dawla, 
was granted the title ‘Izz al-Dawla, clearly as a 
modification of the /akab of his father. This tradition 
was continued when Bakhtiydr named his son al- 
Marzubàn, governor of Basra, as his successor, and 
the caliph bestowed upon him the honorary title of 
Ifzáz al-Dawla. When ‘Adud al-Dawla appeared in 
Baghdad, decisively wiped out the Biyids of Baghdad 
in 977 and Bakhtiyàr met with an inglorious end, 
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the tradition of the dawla title derived from ‘Izz 
and others also came to an end, at least among the 
Büyids. The later Bayids in Shiraz and Baghdad, 
without exception descendants of ‘Adud al-Dawla, 
chose other alkab from the six groups listed above. 

Besides the Büyids, almost all contemporary 
rulers who acknowledged the ‘Abbasid caliphate were 
recipients of alkáb in the form discussed here: the 
Marwanids, Mazyadids, Mirdasids, Ghaznawids etc. 
In addition, the Samanids, who for a time did not 
acknowledge the caliph of Baghdad appointed by the 
Büyids, adopted the practice, bestowing such alkab 
on their own authority upon the governors of Khura- 
san in order to bind them closer to themselves. In Fa- 
timid Egypt, on the other hand, alkab were chosen 
on a different principle. In North Africa and Spain 
dawla titles appear only occasionally. There, clearly 
by deliberate intent, only rare resort was made to 
this ‘Abbasid practice. 

The honorary title ‘Izz al-Dawla was evidently so 
compromised by the inglorious memory of the Büyid 
Bakhtiyar that it reappeared only later, and indeed 
principally in Persia. In particular the following 
holders of the title can be taken as examples: r) the 
Ghaznawid ‘Abd al-Rashid (1050-3); 2) the Baduspa- 
nids Hazarasb b. Namwar (470/1077-510/1117 in 
Mazandaran) and Kubad b. Shah Ghazi (780/1378- 
801/1399); 3) the Ustadhdàr of the Artukids, Abü 
Nasr b. al-Hasan in Diyarbakr 551/1156-565/1170). 

Later alkab with dawla are still found, though 
only occasionally; from Saldjük times they were dis- 
placed by alkab with din as an element. In the time 
of the Safawids the dawila title was revived to some 
extent in Persia. The grand vizier took ex officio 
the title I‘timad al-Dawla [q.v.]. Under the Kadjars 
they deliberately continued the Büyid (and Safawid) 
traditions, and again made frequent use of alka in 
the form outlined here. All the compounds classified 
in groups 1) to 6) can be found, with the addition 
of several new formations. However, the title ‘Izz 
al-Dawla is infrequent. Under the Kadjar princes 
only ‘Abd al-Samad Mirza, a son of Muhammad Shah 
(1250/1834-1264/1848), held this title. It seems that 
the eulogizing ‘azza wa-djalla (only used in associa- 
tion with the name of God) hindered the use of 
alkab of similar form; Djalal al-Dawla also appears 
very infrequently among the Kadjars, who preferred 
alkab with Amin, I‘timad, Mu?ayvid, Mu‘tamad, 
and Nizam. 

Bibliography: given at the end of the article 
"1ZZ AL-DIN, (H. Busse) 

*IZZ AL-DAWLA (see BAKHTIYAR]. 

*IZZ AL-DIN. This Jakab originated within the 
same historical context as a/kab constructed with 
dawla. The mudáfát are for the most part identical 
with those mentioned under ‘1zz AL-DAWLA,. and 
can be classified according to their meaning in the 
same groups, at least in earlier times. In the light 
of this nomenclature, it is very doubtful if the lakab 
on a coin from Wasit of the year 256/869-70 should 
indeed read ‘Ali al-Din. The first indubitable lakab 
with din mentioned in the narrative sources was 
granted to the Kurdish Barzikani amir Badr b. 
Hasan-wayh in 388/998, almost a hundred years later 
than the first dawla title. The close connection with 
the dawila title can be seen very clearly in the combi- 
nation Nasir al-Din wa ’l-Dawla. The Kurdish amir 
insisted on such a title, and could refer to his nume- 
rous merits in relation to the din (especially his ardent 
encouragement of the pilgrimage to Mecca). Ambition 
and the special political and religious circumstances of 
the Büyid period led the Büyids themselves and other 


local princes to request a din title also as an adjunct 
to their da:wia title granted by the caliph. Alongside 
the conventional mudáfát with dawla there appears 
the lakab Muhyi al-Din (Restorer of Religion), con- 
ferred upon Aba  Kálidjàr (415/1020-440/1048), 
which is surprising for a Shi Büyid. As with the 
Kurdish prince Badr, the granting ot a din title 
was then generally connected with services on behalf 
of orthodoxy. When in the year 403/1012-13 the 
Ghaznawid Mabmüd (389/998-421/1030) refused a 
robe of honour from the Fatimid caliph, the ‘Abbasid 
caliph bestowed on him the lakab Nizam al-Din wa- 
Násir al-Hakk (Order of Religion and Helper of the 
Right). The /akab *Izz al-Din does not appear in the 
Büyid period and is also relatively rare at later times, 
for the same reasons as those mentioned at the end 
of the article ‘1zz AL-DAWLA. 

With the arrival of the Saldjüks the din titles dis- 
placed the dawla titles. Unlike the Biyids, who on 
political and religious grounds insisted on the expres- 
sion of a personal link with the caliphate, the Saldjüks 
preferred to stress their link with the abstract idea 
din, which expressed their view of themselves as 
restorers and protectors of orthodoxy. While Tughril 
Beg still retained the combined /akab Rukn al-Dunyà 
wa 'l-Din (dawla is here replaced by dunyá!), his 
successors held to alkab with din only. The same is 
true of the Saldjiks of Rim, the Saffarids from 
496/1103, the Artukids from 538/1144, the Zengids 
of Aleppo, the Danishmendids in Anatolia, the Salghu- 
rids in Fars, the Ghirids in east Iran and India, 
the Shahs of KhWàrizm, and the Isma‘ilis of Persia 
from 564/1166. 

The /akáb ‘Izz al-Din, amongst others, appeared 
several times under the Zengids of Aleppo and the 
Rüm Saldjüks of Konya. In the course of the 7th/13th 
century, however, the /akab lost its status as an 
honour granted by the caliph or a local prince, and 
became simply a name which a man assumed himself 
or which was attributed to deserving people by con- 
temporaries without any official procedure. Ibn al- 
Füwati (d. 723/1323-4) enumerates in his work 
Madjma‘ al-addab fi mu“djam al-alkaéb (ed. Mustafa 
Djawàd, Damascus 1962) more than five hundred 
bearers of the Jakab ‘Izz al-Din, covering all classes 
of the population: the sultan and the courtiers, 
officials in the capital, in the provinces and in the 
administration, holders of religious offices (judges, 
witnesses, professors at madrasas), theologians and 
jurists without official positions, and members of 
secular professions (poets, druggists, doctors, mer- 
chants, etc.). The earliest datable bearers of the title 
belong to the first years of the 6th/r2th century 
(e.g., a fakih, no. 231). Bv the end of the Saldjük 
period, at the latest after the arrival of the Mongols, 
who were first converted to Islam with Ghàzàn Khàn 
(694/1295-703/1304), the Jakab must have lost 
the character of an officially bestowed honour. Kal- 
kashandi (d. 821/1418) in the Subh al-A‘sha’, vi, 
38 ff., mentions in the list of alkab under ‘Izz only 
the lakab ‘Izz al-Islam as the title ‘tof some mulik’’. 

Like the dawla titles, the din titles remained 
confined to the eastern Islamic world. In the East 
Birüni had already criticized the alkéb, but on politi- 
cal and practical grounds: they were a sign of the 
decadence of the caliphate, an expression of vanity, 
and moreover too long for practical use. The Egyptian 
Ibn Taghribirdi mocked the Persians, amongst whom 
all things were connected with din. The Maghribi 
*Ali b. Maymün (c. 900/1495) designated the alkab 
simply as “diabolical innovation” (bidfa shayfáni y ya). 

After Ibn al-Füwati and al-Kalkashandi, from the 
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beginning of the roth/16th century at the latest, din 
titles were no longer considered as a/&áb in the true 
sense, being reduced to mere proper names. In the 
Ottoman empire, there developed a predilection for 
double names composed of a /akab with din and a 
proper name, as F. Babinger has noted. Quite apart 
from absurd combinations which go as far as *Urnar 
al-Din (see J. H. Kramers), in more recent times a 
downward trend in the choice of names with din may 
be observed ; in the biographical dictionary Turk 
Meshurlart, ‘Izzeddin appears only rarely. In Egypt 
names originally ending in din are habitually short- 
ened to the mudéfa, Kamal, Djamal, etc. The Turkish 
name Izzet may perhaps have arisen in the same 
way (but cf. Hikmet, Fikret etc.; see also ISM). 
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*IZZ AL-DIN KAYKAWOS II isee kavKAwts]. 

CARAB SIZZET [see Supplement ]. 

SIZZET MOLLA, KECEDJI-ZADE (1200/1785- 
1245/1829) Turkish poet, born in Istanbul, the 
son of the kadi‘asker Mehmed Salih. His family orig- 
inated from Konya and took their surname from 
Suleyman Efendi, the imdm of the Toprak Sokak 
mosque who made his living as a felt-maker (Recedji). 
His son Mustafa (d. 1181/1767) went to Istanbul for 
his education and became a kédi and trained his son 
Mehmed Salih (the poet's father) for the same pro- 
fession. “Izzet was only fourteen when Sálih Efendi 
died and his two brothers-in-law, the kddi‘asker 
Hamid and the poet Es‘ad, took care of his up- 
bringing, and trained him for the ‘ulema profession. 
But under the influence of the latter’s too free and 
easy life, ‘Izzet soon took to drink, squandering 
what little he had been left by his father, and his 
enemies got his name struck off the register of the 
profession. This ignominy, coupled with being in 
Straitened circumstances, brought him to the 
verge of despair and he decided to commit suicide. 
The strange circumstances in which this act was 
being carried out and how he was dissuaded from it 
and was eventually introduced to Halet Efendi 
[g.v.], the powerful confidant of Mahmid II, are 
told in detail in a biographical article by Reshad 
Fuad, a great-grandson of his and with some variants 
by Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal (inal) (see biblio- 
graphy). 

Hàálet Efendi presented him with a house, secured 
his livelihood and introduced him to the sultan (for 
a discussion of this relationship see: A. H. Tanpinar, 
XIX. Asır Türk Edebiyatı Tariki?, Istanbul 1956, 
page 56, n. 1). Again thanks to Hàlet, he was ap- 
pointed &àdi of Galata in 1236/1820. When Hàlet 
fell into disgrace and was banished to Konya and 
later executed there (1238/1822), ‘Izzet, his favourite 
confidant, was the only one of his entourage who 


escaped the purge. But he did not resist the temp- 
tation of praising his benefactor and denouncing his 
enemies in private conversation. An indecent couplet, 
(reproduced in Djewdet, Ta?rikh, xii, 67), composed 
to this effect, seems to have been the last straw. He 
soon found himself banished to Keshan near Tekirdag 
(Rodosto) in Thrace, where he stayed about a year 
(1238-9/1823-4) and where he wrote his masterpiece, 
Mihnet-Keshan. It was the new grand-vizier Ghalib 
Pasha, who, although a former arch-enemy of Halet, 
mediated to obtain his pardon from the sultan when 
‘Izzet sent to him a kasida in submission. ‘Izzet had 
no difficulty in regaining the favours of Mahmid II. 
He was successively appointed kdgi of Mecca (124/ 
1825) then of Istanbul (1242/1826) and Inspector 
of the Haramayn (Mecca and Medina). But his 
prosperity did not last long. In a War Council, 
which met in the spring of 1243/1828 in the 
office of the Shaykh al-Islàm, to decide whether or 
not to declare war on Russia, which had invaded 
Turkey, following the destruction of the Turkish fleet 
at Navarino a few months earlier, *Izzet joined, half- 
heartedly and reluctantly, the majority which fa- 
voured war. But immediately afterwards, he com- 
posed, together with “Omer Rasim Efendi, the 
treasurer of the Defterdár, a memorial (J/àyiha) 
which he submitted to the sultan through the 
Siláàhdàr Agha. In it ‘Izzet expressed in detail 
what he did not dare to say publicly: he enumerated 
the reasons why it was not advisable to wage war. 
Mabmüd II, who was highly angered, had his 
memorial rejected by a countermemorial (reddiyye) 
and ordered that *Izzet be banished to Cyprus 
and Rasim to Rhodes; ‘Izzet’s place of exile was 
later changed to Sivas, Nine months later, upon the 
disastrous outcome of the Russian campaign of 1243/ 
1828, ‘Izzet, who proved to be right, was pardoned, 
but the ailing poet died a few hours before the sul- 
tan’s ferman reached Sivas. It was attached to his 
breast at the burial (Safar 1245/August 1829). He 
was forty-four years old. In 1916 his remains were 
brought to Istanbul and buried in the family tomb. 
“Izzet Molla married Hibet Allah Khanim, the 
daughter of Isma‘il Makki Beg (and not of Kara Mus- 
tafaé Pasha as asserted by Fevziye Abdullah in Z A 
s.v.), a descendant of Kara Mustafà Pasha (executed 
in 1095/1683). The eldest of his four sons was the 
famous r9th-century statesman Fu?àd Pasha [q.v.]. 
‘Izzet Molla is the last great representative of 
Diwan poetry. During the closing stages of the old 
school, when many of his contemporaries repeated 
themselves with interminable clichés and hackneyed 
similes, he showed comparative originality thanks to 
his strong sense of humour, his penchant for satire 
and repartee, allied with his unusual power of ob- 
servation. Unlike many traditional poets, he did not 
shut himself in a world of allegory, but reflected, in 
most of his works, the real world around him. 
Except for the short biography of his father, where 
he gives an example of the lofty ornate style (inshà?), 
his prose, particularly his memorial on reforms 
(layikha), is simple, fluent and to the point. ‘Izzet 
Molla is the author of the following works: (1) Diwén 
I, compiled in 1241/1825 under the title of Bahàár-: 
Efkár, contains most of his verse outside his mathna- 
wis (Bülàk 1255). His many chronograms have 
unusual documentary value; (2) Diwan II, compiled 
under the title of Khaszdn-i Athdr, contains his few 
later poems (Istanbul 1257); (3) Gtilshen-i SAshk, 
completed in 1227, a short allegorical mathnawi on 
mystic love, on the lines of Ghalib Dede’s Husn 
« ‘Ashk and, like it, inspired by Djalal al-Din 
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Rümi's Süfi theories, ‘Izzet, who was a member of 
the Mawlawi order, appears himself as a leading 
Character in the work. For a synopsis see Gibb, 
HOP, iv, 306-308 (lithograph ed. Istanbul 1265); 
(4) Mihnet-Keghán ("The Sufferers" with a pun on 
Keshàn, as the title could also be read Mihnet-i 
Keshan “The Suffering at Keshan"), his most 
important work, which. immediately secured his 
reputation and which distinguishes him from many 
contemporary diwan poets. It is a narrative poem 
in mutakárib and in mathnawi form of about seven 
thousand couplets, interspersed with many kasidas, 
ghazals, murabbat and chronograms, which re- 
late in great detail and with pungent humour mixed 
with vital realism, the circumstances of his arrest 
in a public bath, this adventurous journey to Keshàn, 
the colourful life in this little provincial township, the 
many local characters he meets and all his experiences 
there. Many reminiscences of his earlier life and 
people he knew in Istanbul are added with the same 
joyful humour to this lively and very spontaneous 
narrative, which make it a unique documentary work 


for the last period of Ottoman society before the great. 


reforms of the 19th century. ‘Izzet wrote most of 
the Mthnet-Keshan in Keshan and completed it on his 
return to Istanbul in Djumada II 1239/February 
1824. But the work was in the form of hurried notes 
on scattered pages. It was later arranged and copied 
out by two of his friends. (Lithographic edition, Is- 
tanbul 1269); (5) Dawhat al-mahamid fi tardjamat al- 
walid, a short biography of his father, Mehmed SAlih 
Efendi, written in a flowery style of the best insha? 
tradition, published in 1916 (TOEM, No. 41, Decem- 
ber 1332); (6) La@yika, a reform memorial on the 
line of many léyizas submitted to Selim III, written 
in 1243/1827 by order of Mabmüd II. It has not 
been edited (two Mss. are in the libraries of the 
Turkish Historical Society and of the University of 
Istanbul, Ibnülemin Collection). The text of his other 
layiha, the famous anti-war memorial which he com- 
posed with ‘Omer Rasim Efendi and its “rejection” 
(reddiyye) prepared by ‘Akif and Pertev Efendis (later 
pashas), are given in ‘Ata, Ta?vikh, iii, 267-275. 
Bibliography: Fatin, Tedhkire, s.v.; Bursalt 
Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanl M#elliflevi, ii, 320; Gibb, 
Ottoman Poetry, iv, 304 ff.; ‘A. Sheref, Ta>vikh 
Musahabelert, Istanbul 1339, 39 ff.; Ibniilemin 
Mahmud Kemal İnal, Son Asır Türk Şairleri, 1937, 
s.v.; Fevziye Abdullah, in J A s.v.; A. H. Tan- 
pinar, XIX. Asır Türk Edebiyatı Tarihi’, Istanbul 
1956, 54 ff. (Fantr iz) 
‘IZZET PASHA (Ahmed *Izzet Furgac 1864- 
1937) Ottoman soldier and statesman. Ahmed 
‘Izzet was born in the Macedonian hamlet of Naslié, 
near Góridje (today Korcé in southeastern Albania) 
in the wiláyet of Manastir (today Bitola in southern 
Yugoslavia). The family were Ottoman-Muslim 
notables of the region; there is some dispute whether 
they were of Turkish or Albanian origin (see İnal, 
P. 2020, quoting General ‘Ali Fwäd [Erdem], and 
Klinghardt, p. 12). Under the Turkish “Family Name 
Law” of 1934 he took the name of Furgaç. 
*Izzet's father, Haydar, had entered the Ottoman 
civil service, in which he rose to mutasarrif, and 
‘Izzet first grew up with his grandfather, Timut, in 
Naslit, and then followed his father to assignments 
in Macedonia, Anatolia and Istanbul. He entered the 
military secondary schools in Istanbul at 13, and 
continued (1881-87) at the Harbiye [g.v.], where he 
graduated from both the regular and the advanced 
general staff course (finishing the latter ninth in a 
class of r4). He rose, rapidly at first, in military 


rank: captain (1887), solaghast (1889), major (1894), 
lieutenant-colonel (1898), colonel (1901), brigadier- 
general (1905), lieutenant-general (fer?5, 1907), gen- 
eral (birindji ferik, 1908), marshal (1918). In 1913 
he was made the sultan's aide-de-camp (yàwer-i 
ekrem) for life; trom 1912 onward he also was a 
member of the senate (a*yán). 

Upon graduation from the Harbiye, ‘Izzet stayed 
as instructor in military geography and aide to Col- 
mar Baron von der Goltz-Pasha, inspector-general 
of Ottoman military schools. After advanced training 
in Germany (1891-94) and a brief assignment at al- 
Ladhikiyya in Syria, he became military aide in the 
Ottoman high commission in Sofia (1895-96). When a 
court favourite became the next commissioner, he 
asked for a transfer. With the outbreak of the Greek- 
Turkish War, ‘Izzet was appointed to the general staff 
of the army mobilized on the Thessalian front and to 
the office of war operations. His energetic stand 
against corruption and inefficiency led to his interro- 
gation at the palace and, eventually, a punitive trans- 
fer to the reserve division at Damascus (1897). There 
he proved his military and diplomatic talents in paci- 
fying the rebellious Djabal Durüz (1902), and his ad- 
ministrative skills in supervising work on the Hidjàz 
railway near ‘Akaba. From 1903-08 he served in 
Yemen, first as chief of staff to ‘Ali Riza Pasha, the 
later grand vizier, whose forces were dispatched 
against the rising of the Zaydi sect under Imam 
Yahya, then as commander of the division in Huday- 
da (1907). The Young Turk Revolution interrupted 
his summer leave in Lebanon, and ‘Izzet returned 
to Istanbul. 

‘Izzet’s reputation as one of von der Goltz’s star 
disciples, his field experience in Yemen, and his rare 
courage in standing up against the abuses of the 
Hamidian regime led to his appointment, following 
the 1908 revolution, as chief of the Ottoman general 
staff. For two and a half years he worked, often in 
conjunction with von der Goltz and Mahmiid Shewket 
Pasha, to reform the system of training for officers 
and non-commissioned officers, to create a reserve 
officer corps, to introduce new model regiments, 
to arrange manoeuvres, and on transportation and 
mobilization schemes for the defence of the European 
parts of the empire. During the April 1909 Counter- 
Revolution, ‘Izzet helped to establish order within 
the capital as the Hareket Ordusu approached Istan- 
bul. Differences with Mahmid Pasha, the minister 
of war, and his old teacher von der Goltz contributed 
to SIzzet’s desire for reassignment. ‘Izzet disagreed 
with Shewket’s method of handling unrest in Albania, 
and resented what he thought to be encroachment by 
the minister of war in matters of manoeuvres and 
personnel management. Meanwhile, Imam Yahya had 
resumed his revolt and laid siege to the Yemeni 
capital of San'à?. Upon the death of ‘Abd Allah 
Pasha, commander-in-chief in Yemen, ‘Izzet was 
dispatched to take his place (February 1911-Decem- 
ber 1912), while officially on leave from his post as 
chief of staff. He succeeded in relieving the besieged 
Yemeni capital of San‘a? and in concluding a com- 
promise peace at Da'àn whereby Imàm Yabyà 
was recognized as temporal and spiritual head of the 
Zaydl sect, with the prerogative of appointing local 
officials on the sultan's behalf. In return, Yabya 
acknowledged the sultan's suzerainty and joined an 
alliance with Ottoman forces against the rebellious 
Sayyid Idris to the north. 

While in Yemen, ‘Izzet was dismayed to learn 
that upon the outbreak of the First Balkan War, the 
new war minister, Nazim Pasha, had acted in com- 
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plete disregard of *Izzet's careful strategic plans by 
proceeding to the offensive before preparations were 
complete. Because of transportation difficulties, 
‘Izzet managed to return only as Turkish forces were 
withdrawing to Cataldja, outside the gates of the 
capital. When members of the Committee of Union 
and Progress seized power in the cowp d'état of 
23 January 1913, ‘Izzet was offered the post of 
generalissimo under the new cabinet of Mahmüd 
Shewket. At first he declined, having opposed the 
Unionist plot and being profoundly shocked at the 
death of Nazim Pasha, who was shot during the coup. 
He subsequently reconsidered in view of the danger 
of renewed war on the Balkans and of the prospect 
that Enwer (g.v.), whom ‘Izzet considered impetuous, 
political, and less than competent, might obtain 
the post. Accordingly, ‘Izzet on 30 January 1913 
was named to the post of deputy commander-in-chief 
(bashkumandan wekili—the sultan himself being 
the nominal bashkumandan) and, following Mahmid 
Shewket’s assassination by anti-Unionist conspira- 
tors in June, that of minister of war in the cabinet 
of Sa%d Halim Pasha. As generalissimo ‘Izzet 
was in charge of the campaign resulting in the re- 
capture of Edirne in the Second Balkan War (July 
1913). Since he gave priority to his post as supreme 
commander, the minister of marine, Cürüksulu 
Mahmid Pasha, frequently acted as interim minister 
of war, e.g., in concluding the agreement in the 
autumn of 1913 by which the German military 
mission under General Otto Liman von Sanders was 
brought to Turkey. 

‘Izzet had some reservations about the far-reaching 


powers of that mission which, he believed, threatened | 


the integrity of the Ottoman command structure. 
Subsequently, the purge of the incompetent officers 
after the Balkan Wars proved, for ‘Izzet’s taste, too 
sweeping in scope and too political in the details of 
its implementation, and these differences with the 
dominant Unionist partly led to his resignation both 
as minister of war and deputy commander-in-chief 
around the end of 1913. He was succeeded in both 
posts by Enwer Pasha. 

According to ‘Izzet’s own account (Inal, 1979; 
Klinghardt, 231 f.), the Ottoman government about 
this time favoured making ‘Izzet prince of Albania. 
Although the plan received some backing among Al- 
banian leaders both in Istanbul and in Albania itself, 
‘Izzet rejected it out of fear that “Albania might 
suffer harm on my account” (yiiztimden Arnavudluga 
fenaltk geleceği). 

‘Izzet spent two years in semi-retirement, but 
early in 1916 took command of the front against 
Russia with headquarters at Diyarbakr. The disas- 
trous defeat at Sarlkamish, under Enwer’s personal 
command, had all but destroyed the Eastern front 
the year before. The best ‘Izzet could do with his 
decimated and ill-supplied troops was to slow down 
the Russian advance through the Armenian and 
Kurdish mountains. When the revolution of February 
1917 led to the collapse of the Russian armies, ‘Izzet 
asked to be relieved of what was no longer an actual 
front command. He subsequently served as Ottoman 
military delegate to the peace conferences at Brest 
Litovsk, with Russia, and at Bucharest, with 
Roumania (December 1917-May 1918). 

Following the collapse of the Palestinian-Syrian 
front, the resignation of the Tal‘at-Enwer cabinet, 
and Ahmed Tewfik Pasha’s fruitless attempt.to form 
a government, the task was assigned to ‘Izzet Pasha. 
He served as grand vizier (sady a‘gam), from 14 
October to 11 November 1918, at the head of a gov- 


ernment that included a few moderate Unionists, no- 
tably Djàwid [g.v.] at the Ministry of Finance; the 
parliamentary leader of the Unionist anti-war faction 
that had formed early in 1918, *Ali Fethi (Okyar]; 
and various non-political figures, such as the naval 
hero Hüseyin Ra?üf (Orbay] and the imperial historio- 
grapher ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Sheref. The most urgent 
task was the conclusion of an armistice, and *Izzet 
tried to make contact with the Allied powers through 
a variety of channels. The successful one proved to 
be the dispatch of the British Gcneral Charles Towns- 
hend, captured at Kut in 1916, to the headquarters of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Somerset Arthur Gough-Calthorpe 
in the harbour of Mudros on the Aegean island of 
Lemnos. The Ottoman delegation that went to 
Mudros soon after was headed by Hüseyin Ra?üf and 
Reshàd Hikmet, under-secretary of foreign affairs. 
On the grand vizier's instructions, the delegates 
insisted on obtaining safe-conduct for the German 
and Austrian military personnel stationed in 
Turkey; but they yielded on such points as the 
Allies’ right to occupy key cities, harbours, and 
railway junctions throughout what remained of 
the Ottoman Empire. Determined not to jeopardize 
relations with the Allies through disputes over the 
interpretation of the armistice, ‘Izzet ordered that 
no resistance be offered when British troops moved 
substantially beyond the lines attained when the 
armistice took effect on October 31, occupying the 
cities of Mosul and Iskenderun. (This decision led to 
a spirited exchange of telegrams with Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, then commander of the Syrian front, which 
Kemal published in 1926). 

When it became known that Enwer, Tal‘at, 
Djeml, and other leading Unionists had fled Istanbul 
on 2 November 1918, thereby evading any criminal or 
political responsibility for their war policies, *Izzet's 
political authority was seriously undermined. He had 
had no advance knowledge of the escape and indeed 
tried to get German and Austrian authorities to re- 
turn the fugitives from Odessa (the co-operation he 
received probably being less than sincere). In view 
of the political pressures against him, *Izzet re- 
signed on November 8, and three days later the 
sultan replaced his middle-of-the-road government 
with a clearly anti-Unionist one under Ahmed 
Tewfik. 

In May 1919 ‘Izzet briefly entered the second 
Damad Ferid (g.v.) government as minister without 
portfolio as part of a show of national unity in view 
of the Greek landings at Izmir. In July he refused 
to enter Ferid's next cabinet which undertook to 
mount a military campaign against the Kemiálist 
"rebels". In October 1920 he accepted the ministry 
of the interior in a cabinet under Ahmed Tewfik that 
took a more conciliatory line. “Izzet and Sálih 
Khulisi [Kezrak] Pasha were dispatched to Biledjik 
(midway to Ankara) in December to negotiate some 
arrangement with Mustafa Kemal Pasha and his 
Grand National Assembly. But Kemal refused to 
recognize the delegation as representing any kind 
of government in Istanbul or to let his guests return 
to their capital. Instead Kemal detained them in 
Ankara, hoping that Kemalist successes against 
irregular forces (under Cerkes Edhem (g.v.]) and 
against the Greek armies would sufficiently impress 
them to join his side. Upon their steadfast refusal, 
‘Izzet and his colleagues were at last allowed to 
return to Istanbul, in March 1921, on promise of 
resigning their government offices there. When in 
June ‘Izzet Pasha re-entered the next cabinet 
under Ahmed Tewfik Pasha as foreign minister, he 
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received a reproachful telegram from Mustafa Kemal; 
in reply he did not repudiate his earlier promise as 
having been extorted but rather pleaded patriotic 
duty and his manifest lack of personal ambition. He 
continued in his post until the dissolution of the 
sultan’s government in November 1922. 

‘Izzet Pasha was a soldier of outstanding talent 
and high-minded patriotism. Pomiankowski (p. 38), 
as Austrian military plenipotentiary one of the most 
reliable observers of the late Ottoman military and 
political scene, refers to him on the occasion of his 
resignation in early 1914 as “in the best years of his 
many powers, an enlightened and experienced soldier, 
and at the time respected as the only competent and 
energetic Turkish military commander” (damals als 
der einzige tiichtige tiirkische Heeresführer angesehen). 
His administrative and diplomatic gifts became evi- 
dent at various junctures, but he retained a life-long 
distaste for factionalism and political manoeuvring. It 
was his misfortune to have risen to the top of the 
military profession at a time when military and po- 
litical questions were inextricably intertwined, both 
through domestic instability and through the empire’s 
decline and eventual collapse under foreign pressure. 
His devotion to duty rarely allowed him to refuse a 
responsible assignment; his probity rarely allowed 
him to keep it for long. Thus he repeatedly saw others 
dissipate the fruits of his labours—only to find him- 
self called back to retrieve or liquidate their mis- 
takes. His political moderation and lack of party am- 
bition typically kept him in the middle—between 
Unionists and anti-Unionists, or Kem§lists and anti- 
Kemilists. A loyal servant of the Ottoman Empire 
until the very end, he lived under the Turkish Repub- 
lic in quiet retirement in his home in Istanbul until 
his death. 
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“IZZ aL-DÎN 5. at-SULAM Ar-SULAMI [see 
AL-SULAMI]. 


“IZZI (SOLEYMĀÄN EFENDI), d. 1168/1755, Ottoman 
official historiographer (wak‘a-niivis [q.v.]), 
was the son of a certain Khalil Agha, the ketkhuda 
of the Baltadjf guard of Mehemmed IV’s daughter 
Khadidje Sultan. Educated by his father and private 
tutors, he also learned calligraphy (Mustakimzade, 
Tuhfe-i Khatfatin, Istanbul 1928, 212). His father’s 
connexions with the court procured him a series 
of secretarial posts, so that he rose to be Mektübi-i 
ketkhudá-i sadr-i *àli in 1152/1739. As such he 
was present at the operations round Belgrade, and 
the recovery of the city inspired him to make a copy 
of the Siileyman-name of Karaéelebizade [¢.v.] and 
append a short memoir of his own on this second 
conquest (autograph Ms: Istanbul, Topkapı Sarayı, 
Emanet Hazinesi 1395 = Karatay, No. 684). On 1 
Radjab 1158/30 July 1745, on the recommendation of 
the Re?ts al-Küttáb, he was appointed wak‘a-niivis in 
succession to Subhi [q.v.]. In 1160/1747, without re- 
signing as wak‘a-niivis, he was appointed “master of 
ceremonies" (teshrifatct). He died in Djumada II 
1168/March-April 1755, and was buried near Edirne 
Kapfst, beside Sheykh Murádzáde who had initiated 
him into the Nakshbendi order. 

His official history covers the years 1157-65 (1744- 
52), and was printed in Istanbul in 1199/1785. 
Manuscripts are numerous (see Babinger, 288; Ist. 
küt. türkçe tarih ve cog. yazmalar: kat., i/2, no. 82; 
Karatay, nos. 930-9, no. 937 being the “presentation 
copy” to the sultan; etc.). In a preamble he describes 
the value of history as a guide to conduct and policy, 
so that the historian’s duty is to write honestly and 
frankly. He gives very full details on appointments 
and changes in the Diwán-i hümáyün, so that the 
work is a valuable source for the biographies of 
statesmen; it occasionally incorporates the accounts 
of eye-witnesses which he commissioned. The work 
is written in the most elaborate and ornate style of 
inshá?, and abounds in chronograms. He composed a 
diwán, but won little fame as a poet. In the field of 
mysticism, he translated from Persian the Anis al- 
falibin of Salah al-Din b. Mubarak al-Bukhart. 
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cuzade, Devhatiil-kiittdb (sic), Istanbul 1942, 95. 
This is an abridgement of the article in IA, 





fasc. 54, 1267-9, which has further references to 
sources still in manuscript. 
(ismer PARMAKSIZOGLU) 


J 


JACOB [see vA*KÜB, IsRA!IL]. 

JAÉN [see DJAvYvAN]. 

JAFFA [see YĀFĀ]. 

JAIN (see DJAYN]. 

JANISSARIES (see DEVSHIRME, YERI-CERI]. 

JAPHET [see yAFITH]. 

JASMINE [see vAsAMIN]. 

JAWNPUR [see DJAWNPUR]. 

JAVA [see INDONESIA]. 

JEREMIAH [see IRMIYĀ]. 

JERUSALEM [see AL-KuDs]. 

JESUS (see ‘isA]. 

JINNAH [see pyinAn]. The name, commonly 
believed to be from Arabic djanàh, is in fact from 
jheená, Gujerati for "thin". (Ep.) 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (see vanva]. 

JONAH [see yonus]. 

JORDAN [see URDUNN]. 

JOSEPH [see vOsur]. 

JOSHUA [see yUsHa‘]. 

JUDAEO-ARABIC, the usual name for the spoken 
—or in some cases the written—language of the 
Jews in the Arabic-speaking countries. 

i, JUDAEO-ARABIC DIALECTS. 

The traditional term “ Judaeo-Arabic’’ has certain- 
ly less justification when used in connection with the 
spoken usage than with the written usage defined 
above. It suggests the erroneous idea of a form of 
speech common to all Arabic-speaking Jews, and 
offering characteristics linked in some way to 
religious or ethnic facts. Now though it cannot be 
denied that the religious factor has influenced the 
Arabic spoken by the Jews, that influence is limited 
to what is least central to the language, to the cultural 
and particularly the cultic vocabulary, where forms of 
Hebrew or Aramaic origin abound. The actual struc- 
tures of Arabic remain in all particulars untouched 
and do not reflect those of the religious language. 
In other respects there is no one form of Arabic 
common to all Arabic-speaking Jews, but dialectical 
usages as varied as those characteristic of the dif- 
ferent groups of Muslims. There is thus properly 
speaking no such thing as Judaeo-Arabic. But it is 
possible, nevertheless, to bring out, at numerous 
points within the Arab domain, particular character- 
istics which within a certain locality serve to dis- 
tinguish the usage of the Jews from that of their 
Muslim neighbours. 

These particularities may be few in number. Thus 
in Cairo the Jewish community (today virtually 
extinct) seems in its latter days to have been diffe- 
rentiated linguistically from the Muslim community 
merely by a few characteristics of which the only 
relatively important ones were, in the field of phone- 
tics, the virtual disappearance of ‘emphasis’, 
and in the field of morphology the use of the prefix 
n- to mark the rst pers. sing. of the imperfect. But 
the Coptic language also displays a weakening of the 
“emphatic” pharyngalization and the »- form is in 
general use in Alexandria. In Jerusalem, apart from 
the religious vocabulary, only minor, sporadic, un- 


stable differences were to be noted, affecting above 
all the intonation of phrases, occasionally the pro- 
duction of vocalic variants or the frequency of certain 
adaptations of adjacent phonemes. Insofar as the few 
clear data at our disposal permit us to gain a com- 
prehensive idea of this phenomenon, it appears that 
in the greater part of the Arab East (Arabian penin- 
sula, northern ‘Irak, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jor- 
dan), the facts may be compared to the situation in 
Jerusalem; but different circumstances prevailed in 
southern ‘Irak on the one hand and the Maghrib on 
the other. 

As far as the East is concerned, it is in Baghdad 
that the speech patterns of the various communities 
diverged most clearly. That of the Jews (J) before 
their emigration presented certain analogies with 
the dialect used by the Christians and on the 
other hand differed from that of the Muslims (M) 
in various essential points. On the plane of phonology 
the following correspondances between the speech of 
the Muslims (M), that of the Jews (J), and classical 
Arabic (C) may be observed: (C) Raf: (M) g: (J) 5; 
(C) kaf: (M) tsh (in certain defined situations): (J) k; 
(C, M) r: (J) gh (for a large number of people); to 
(C) 1 there often corresponds when a velar is present 
(M) / but (J) 7. (C) č and 4 merge in (J) ?: M keeps 
a distinction between the two sounds but with a dis- 
tribution different from that of (C): (M) occasionally 
equates & or 2 to (C, J) a; more often than (M), (J) 
has -á corresponding to (C) -4; equally, (J) demon- 
strates the imála [q.v.] of à that is unknown in (M); 
some differences in syllabic structure and accentua- 
tion may be illustrated by the following forms: (M) 
sahbi “my friend, gubti “my room": (J) sahébi, 
kabbóti. On the plane of morphology, the most out- 
standing iteins concerned conjugation. For the perfect 
the suffixes were: (M) sing. r. -t, 3.f. -a£; plur. 2. -/u, 
3. -aw: (J) -tu, -at, -tam, -u; for the unattached 
pronouns, compare (M) sing. 1. dni, 3.m. hwwwa, 
plur. 1. ahna, 2. antu, 3. humma: (J) dna, huwwi, 
nahna, antam, humm; suffix pronouns: (M) sing. 1. 
-ij-ya, 2. f. tsh, 3. m. *, -a, f. -ha: (J) -il-yi, -k(1), 
-(n)u, -(h)a, -(h)am. The feminine ending was (M) 
-a]-at but, frequently, (J)-¢; to obtain the nomen 
unitatis the suffix -a/-at was added in Baghdad (M), 
-ayi in Baghdad (J). Lastly we must note the differ- 
ence in value of the verbal prefix da- which consti- 
tuted the mark of the jussive and the progressive 
present for (M), but only the jussive for (J). (J) util- 
ised for the present the verbal prefix ka(d)-, (M) had 
also, less frequently, a form géad for this purpose). On 
the lexical plane the following are particularly note- 
worthy: (M) batsher “tomorrow”: (J) ghada; (M) 
hwaya “much” (J) ktigh; (M) hná "here": (J) hóns. 

In the Maghrib, although the phenomenon is not 
universal, Jewish speech forms which differ markedly 
from those of neighbouring Muslims were frequently 
encountered. At Fez for example, distinguishing 
features were numerous and important. The following, 
in particular, are noteworthy: the pronunciation ? of 
kāf (M k), z, s (z, $ in association with an “em- 
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phatic") of djim and shin respectively; the form of 
‘the 3rd pers. fem. sing. of the perfect in CCVC-t 
(ktabt) identical to the 1st and 2nd pers. (MI CVCCV? 
katbat), the conjugation of an “unvoiced” verb in the 
perfect without the element -i- before the flexional 
ending (M habbit, J habbat); the pattern -CVCC- of 
the imperfect (idakhl “he is entering”); for the per- 
sonal pronouns, the forms of the 1st pers. yana (af- 
ter a vowel) and the alternating forms in n- for the 
3rd pers.: 1(10wa and héwa, niya and hiya, néma and 
hóna; the running together, in the form ntin, of the 
2nd pers. sing. masc. and fem. pronouns; as far as 
lexicography is concerned, the use of rā “to see" 
(M skāf). It must be added that the Jewish speech 
form used, in current speech, derived verbal patterns 
with the prefix s- to express the passive, and ac- 
knowledged a form with the prefix t-/it- with lengthen- 
ing of the theme vowel: ittatmāl. 

Information about the speech forms of Jews in 
other Moroccan cities is rare, but one might note at 
Marrakesh the same assimilation of the prepalatal 
Íricatives to the corresponding sibilants, 4.e., s for 
Shin, 2 for djim, and the same treatment of the sin- 
gular forms of the perfect: drabt "I have, thou hast, 
she has hit". In other areas, for example at Tinghir, 
one noted once more the assimilation of sibilants and 
palatal fricatives, but this time, as in some Tunisian 
towns, to the advantage of the latter; sin» sh, zà y 2 j, 
except in conjunction with "'emphatics" which 
compelled the pronunciation s and z. The speech of 
the Debdu Jews was characterized by a tendency to 
lose the “emphatic” articulation, the pronunciation 
k for kaf, and above all by the conjugation of the 
perfect, which gave in the sing. a rst and 2nd pers. 
masc. with the form kótlzt, and a 3rd pers. fem. with 
the form kialt. 

At Tlemcen a bringing forward of the point of ar- 
ticulation of velars and palatals made k and tsk 
correspond respectively to & and k among the Mus- 
lims. Apart from this, 4 was often reduced to nil, 
the diphthongs to long vowels homophonic with the 
semi-consonant. We must note also that the Muslim 
preposition m‘@ “with”? (in constructions including 
a suffix pronoun) was replaced by md‘ (before a 
vowel)/ma* (before a consonant) amongst the Jews. 
Beside this the latter were differentiated by the use of 
the forms dába for **'now" (M derwok), liyagh "why ?" 
(M liyah), ashte, ashon-hüwa|hiya 'what?" (Mash). 

In Algiers one noticed as differentiating character- 
istics of the speech of the Jews—which is now used 
only by a few elderly people who live outside Al- 
geria—the extreme weakness of the "emphatics", 
often reduced to the corresponding simple conso- 
nants; the non-affrication of the unvoiced dental 
(J t: M és), the tendency in certain cases to the 
affrication of d (M. d: J dz), the tendency to make 
the prepalatals into sibilants (often s for sh, dz for dj), 
the bringing forward of the point of articulation of 
kh and gh, the transfer from k to ’, the frequent 
dropping of A, the reduction of the series of short 
vowels to a single phoneme of neutral sound (with 
variants tending one way or the other according 
to neighbouring sounds), and a very pronounced 
imála on the end syllable. As for morphology, 
particular note must be taken of the form of the 


masculine suffix pronoun after a vowel: u for Muslim | 


-a. Furthermore J utilised mã: “with” (M ma), 
innåä “here” (M hna), däbä “now” (M dərwok), lbärah 
**vesterday" (M (y)àmes). 

The differences between various usages amongst 
Jews and Muslims respectively were also very pro- 
nounced in Tunis. The two phonological systems di- 


verged widely over whole sectors. The two series of 
M dentals, occlusive and spirant, were replaced by a 
single occlusive series in J. J had brought together 
s and sh on the one hand, z and j on the other. The 
sounds produced were, generally, sh and j, with s 
and z constituting conditioned variants before non- 
emphatic r; in association with emphatics, sh and j 
resulted respectively in s and z. J had no laryngeally 
articulated phonemes. To M k corresponded, accord- 
ing to context, either nothing or a lengthening of the 
adjacent phoneme. The vowelling of J had reduced 
the former 4 and # to a single phoneme 2; moreover 4 
remained distinct only within narrow limits. M had 
only partially operated this reduction, so that very 
frequently the?vowel sounds for the same word were 
not identical in the two forms of speech. On the 
other hand, in most cases, J had kept the diphthongs 
aw and ay which have become & and i in M. The mor- 
phology also displayed fairly clear-cut differences. 
For example in detached personal pronouns plural 
were (M) ahna, 2ntüma, hWma: (jJ) óhna, antumdn, 
fimán; the masc. sing. attached pronoun for the 3rd 
pers., after a vowel, was (M) -: (J) -w; for verbs with 
the 3rd radical -y, the 3rd pers. plur. in (M) stamshiu: 
(J) namshyu; the verbs which formerly had a 1st 
radical hamza were of the type (M) dmar: (J) amar(r); 
the intensive pattern of verbs with a 2nd radical semi- 
vowel was (M) sawwaz, seyyir: (J) juwuaj/jiwes, 
$iyyar|siyar; to the copula of being (M) ‘dd, ma 
tsh “there is (still), there is no longer” corresponded 
(J) bka, ma bkásh, etc. Reasonably similar situations 
might be discerned in other Tunisian cities, and 
particularly in Sousse. 

The speech patterns of Jews in Libya have not 
been sufficiently studied before the displacement of 
their communities. For Tripoli itself we can only 
mention a few characteristics, though these are 
significant. Thus the Jews of this town pronounced as 
an unvoiced back velar & the sound pronounced by 
their fellow citizens g. Also notable are (M) t: (]) 
ish before i and e, and on the morphological plane 
(M) mólàá-i *'my master": (J) snólà-ya; (M) sshüf “he 
sees”: (J) yàára. 

The essential problem was that of the meaning of 
this phenomenon of differentiation. It must be 
stressed that this phenomenon was not solely nor 
even particularly characteristic of the Jewish mino- 
rities in the domain of Arab Islam. To remain 
within this domain, which nonetheless is not the 
only one where such observations can be made, 
one may call to mind that where groups of Christians 
exist, for example, linguistic differences may also 
mark them out. So it is in southern ‘Irak and in 
Baghdad itself where a speech pattern similar 
but not identical to that of the Jews clearly dis- 
tinguishes Christians from Muslims. In the West 
where the only Arabic-speaking Christians are of 
Maltese origin, their own dialect has withstood 
several centuries of contact, and right up to the 
present day distinguishes them linguistically from 
other groups. We are speaking, in fact, of the normal 
consequence of the situations of relative isolation 
in which minorities may have lived. The develop- 
ment has taken place in a partly autonomous fashion 
in proportion as socio-historical conditions may have 
differed. 

a) The retention in Jewish usage of characteristics 
which had disappeared or been transformed in neigh- 
bouring Muslim speech patterns was often due to the 
greater resistance of the Jews to certain socio- 
cultural pressures. Thus in numerous places where 
nomads had become part of the sedentary population, 
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their linguistic influence had operated with much 
greater force on the Muslims than on the Jews. The 
clearest example is that of ‘Irak, where Muslim 
speech is of the Bedouin type, closely related to that 
of the nomads in lower ‘Irak, whereas Jewish speech 
was clearly allied to that of the ancient cities of upper 
“Irak, free from Bedouin characteristics, In some 
Maghribi towns also, the unvoiced articulation of káf 
distinguished the speech of the Jews from that of the 
Muslims who pronounce it g like the nomads. This 
is so in Tripoli, Oran, Sidi Bel Abbes, etc. 

b) Developments particular to Jewish speech forms 
may, on the other hand, have been provoked or pre- 
cipitated by cultural contacts alien to or less intense 
for the Muslims. Doubtless there are particular con- 
tacts, maintained with more or less facility according 
to the period, between Arabic-speaking Jewish com- 
munities of nearby or relatively distant regions: the 
links between the Jews of Algiers and Tlemcen can 
perhaps explain the use by Jews from Algiers of the 
form ddba “now”, a western form not used by the 
Algiers Muslims. But the most decisive contacts, in 
known cases, seem to have been with non-Arabic 
speaking groups. Thus in the Maghrib the influence 
of Spanish-speaking immigrants operated, more 
strongly in the west than in the east, and was 
responsible notably for lexical modification, but 
perhaps also at least partially for certain phonetic 
phenomena such as the treatment of sibilants. 
Furthermore the influence of foreign colonies in 
Arab cities has often been more decisive for the 
Jewish community. Thus in North Africa French, 
which moreover finally supplanted Arabic almost 
entirely in some strata of the Jewish population, 
to a greater or lesser extent according to the country, 
had contributed in numerous instances to the 
changing of the Jewish speech forms, not only 
by the addition of a large new vocabulary, but 
also by the model it provided for new syntax patterns. 
On the phonetic plane, for example, a weakening 
of the ''emphatics" or even their replacement 
by the corresponding simple consonants, as well 
as the back pronunciation of r, was common amongst 
the bilingual French-Arabic speakers. 

c) One must also take into account the original 
heterogeneousness of the population of a certain 
number of cities. The various ethnic groups, often 
taking up residence at different periods, may come 
from separate regions with linguistic habits already 
differentiated. An obvious example is that of the 
Christian population of Baghdad which seems to be 
made up largely of relatively recent immigrants 
from Mosul. This fact is reflected in their speech 
pattern which is of the sedentary type, similar to 
but not identical with that of the Jews whose 
arrival in Baghdad took place at a very much earlier 
date, but very analogous precisely to that of Mosul. 
(As has been pointed out above the speech of the 
Muslims is of the “Bedouin” type.) In this regard, 
the case of Tunisian speech patterns is also striking. 
All those of the Jews displayed the assimilation 
of the interdentals to their corresponding dentals, 
whereas the distinction is maintained in all speech 
patterns of Muslims, except at Mahdiya. This last 
type doubtless represented the old koine of Kayra- 
wàn. Now it certainly appears that the Kayrawán 
area was the centre from which numerous colonies 
of Jews were dispersed to the Tunisian cities. It 
is interesting to note also from this same point of 
view, that the speech of the Jews of Tlemcen and 
Oran seems to have been of the same type as that of 
the Msirda and Trara hill Muslims, whereas that of 


the old sedentary Muslims of Tlemcen belongs to a 
different type. 

These linguistic particularities of certain groups 
of Arabic-speaking Jews have, in general, no com- 
mon underlying features, except that of being speech 
patterns related to old urban dialects in contact with 
dialects which have occasionally been '*Bedouinised", 
and which have evolved in relatively autonomous 
fashion. The traits which were most commonly cited 
as being characteristic, at least for the Maghrib: 
change from & to ? or velarized &, palatalization of & 
(k tsh), apart from the fact that they are sporadic 
were in no way specifically Jewish; they arose from 
phenomena spread over vast areas, where they 
concerned Muslims equally. (See art. fARABIYYA: 
the Maghribi dialects). In the same way the pronun- 
ciation gh of r and the weakness of k are frequent 
amongst the oldest settled peoples. More character- 
istic, however, is the deterioration of the sibilants 
which has often been noticed in the speech of Maghribi 
Jews, Berber speakers, incidentaliy, as well as 
Arabic speakers. This deterioration is not every- 
where, as is frequently stated, a lisp, the reduction 
of palatal to alveolar fricatives. Certainly this is 
the case in the speech of Fez or Marrakesh, and a 
tendency in this direction had been noted at Algiers. 
But it is the opposite, the change from alveolar 
to palatal fricatives, in the absence of complicating 
factors, which has been ascertained among other 
Moroccan Jews (Toghda) or those of certain Tunisian 
cities (Tunis or Sousse for example). What is in 
question, therefore, is the tendency to assimilation 
of the two series which is produced according to 
different patterns in the various speech forms 
concerned. It is possible that there may be here a 
characteristic of a particular group of Jews which 
was dispersed across the Maghrib. It seems, however, 
more realistic to see a sort of Spanishness which the 
Spanish-speaking immigrants introduced, as people 
with prestige, in the course of their Arabization. 

Private language. A form of slang used by Jewish 
traders and artisans was spread across the whole area. 
It was normally called /éshén, from the Hebrew word 
meaning ''tongue, language", occasionally ishürüni 
from yeshwrün which in the Bible is applied to the 
people of Israel. This slang was based on the utilisa- 
tion of a basically Hebrew vocabulary in accordance 
with completely Arabic morphology and syntax. 

Written language. The majority of the Arabic- 
speaking Jewish communities used Arabic as a 
written language (by means of Hebrew characters 
provided where necessary with diacritical marks). 
This use, which often depended upon a linguistic 
level superior to that of the spoken language, is not 
to be confused with the variety of Middle Arabic 
called Judaeo-Arabic (see below under ii). At least 
in the few cases which it has been possible to study, 
in the absence of a more complete record, it was a 
question of using the local dialects, often purified 
of what was most strictly characteristic of them, 
taking as a general norm the Muslim speech of the 
large cities. For instance, in the Maghrib the con- 
fusions between sin, záy on the one hand, and shin, 
dim on the other, and again between káf and hamsa, 
were avoided because these confusions are particular 
to certain forms of speech and, moreover, felt to be 
more or less ridiculous changes for the worse. In 
the same way an effort to restore k could be noted 
everywhere, leading at times to hyper-correction. 
On the other hand the dentals were rarely distinguish- 
ed from the interdentals, since few urban speech 
forms, Jewish or Muslim, had retained this distinc- 
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tion. Often these kinds of koine had their own 
characteristics, absent from all or most Jewish 
speech patterns, and appeared as archaisms; thus 
to take as an example a koine current at least through- 
out the eastern Maghrib, one could see in it the 
distinction, relatively rare in the Jewish speech 
forms of this region, between the second persons 
masculine and feminine singular of the perfect, 
the formation of feminine plurals for adjectives in 
-at, the use of the relative ?/dy (read as 2/di), of the 
adverb kāãkda, ‘“‘thus, like that”, of the conjunction 
?n, (read as 2n), at times ?yn (read as in), ''if", of the 
preposition mil (matl), “as”, etc. 

Bibliography: An attempt at a general 
characterisation of Arabic speech in Jewish groups 
is found in H. Blanc, Communal dialects in Bagh- 
dad, Cambridge Mass. 1964, 12-16 and passim, 
which has provided the points mentioned here con- 
cerning Jerusalem and Baghdād. See also J. 
Mansour, The Arabic dialect of the Jews of Baghdad 
...,in Journal of Jewish Studies, viii (1957), 187-98. 
The general tendencies of M. Miéses, Die Ent- 
Stehungsursache der jüdischen Dialekte, Vienna 
1915, are doubtful.—See scattered information 
in D. Cohen, Études de linguistique sémitique. ei 
arabe, Paris 1970, 105-25.—On the Yemen, 
information is to be found in S. D. Goitein, 
Jemenische Geschichten, in ZS, viii (1932), 162-81, 
ix (1933), 19-43; Jemenica, Sprichwörter und 
Redensarten aus Central-Jemen, Leipzig 1933. 
D. Tomiche in Encyclopédie de la Pleiade (Vol. 
Le Langage), Paris 1968, 1179-80, deals rapidly 
with the Arabic dialects of the Egyptian Jews. 
—For the Maghrib W. Margais, Le dialecte arabe 
de Tlemcen, Paris 1902, passim; M. Cohen, Le 
parler arabe des Juifs d’ Alger, Paris 1912; G. Millon, 
Les parlers de la région d'Alger, in RA, Ixxxi (1937), 
345-51; J.Cantineau, Les parlers arabes du 
département d’ Alger, in RA, Ixxxiv (1940), 220-31; 
Ph. Margais in Initiation à l'Algérie, Paris 1957, 
215-37 and EI'* article ALGERIA; G. S. Colin, El’, 
article Morocco; L. Brunet, Notes sur le parler 
arabe des Juifs de Fès, in Hesperis, xxii (1936), 1-32; 
L. Brunet and E. Malka, Textes judéo-arabes de 
Fés, Rabat 1939; Glossaire judéo-arabe de Fes, 
Rabat 1940; Ch. Pellat, Abraham et Nemrod dans 
le parler arabe des Juifs de Debdou, in Hespéris, 
xxxix (1952), 121-45; H. Zafrani, Les langues 
juives du Maroc, in Revue de la Mediterranée et 
de VOccident musulman, iv (1967); Pédagogie 
juive en terre. d'Islam, Paris 1969 (Moroccan 
texts, pp. 145-58); D. Cohen, Le parler arabe 
des Juifs de Tunis, Textes et documents, Paris 
1964, 1-17; Grammaire (in press); Etudes de lin- 
guistique sémitique et arabe, Paris 1970, 150-71. 
—For Tripoli: E. Cesàro, L’arabo parlato a Tri- 
poli, Milan 1939, 24, 46, 224n. On the literature, 
see above all E. Vassel, La littérature populaire 
des Israélites tunisiens, Paris 1906-7. (D. CouEN) 


ii. MEDIAEVAL JUDAEO-ARABIC. 

Judaeo-Arabic (= JA) as used by mediaeval 
Arabic-speaking Jews in their writings, mainly in 
those written by Jews for Jews, especially in the 
first half of the second millennium A.D. is one of the 
main branches of Middle Arabic (= M A; see ARA- 
BIYYA (3)). Since Jews, like Christians, were less 
inclined to use the Classical language in their writings 
than their Muslim contemporaries, their writings 
are especially apt for the investigation of MA. Like 
MA texts in general, JA writings are not written 
in genuine MA vernacular, but in what may be 


styled “MA Literary Standard", exhibiting a whole 
range of styles with infinitely varied mixtures of 
classical and MA elements. Accordingly, the pheno- 
mena characteristic of (MA in general and) JA (in 
particular) have to be collected from deviations from 
classical features. Yet even among these deviations 
one has to distinguish carefully between genuine 
MA and pseudo-correct (including hyper-correct) 
features. The latter are original MA forms which 
were ''corrected" because of the author's desire to 
write classical Arabic. As a result of these ‘“‘correc- 
tions", however, non-existent forms came into 
being; these corrected forms were, as a matter 
of fact, neither classical (because the author, lacking 
sufficient knowledge of classical Arabic, did not 
succeed in forming the intended classical feature) 
nor living vernacular (because the author had 
"corrected" them). 

As to the linguistic character of (MA in general 
and) JA (in particular), it already clearly exhibits 
all the structural peculiarities that characterize mod- 
ern Arabic dialects. Perhaps the most important 
event in the field of phonetics was the change in the 
nature of vowels, partly, at least, caused by the 
accent becoming strongly centralized: they became 
weakened, becoming liable to change and elimination. 
Final short vowels have disappeared (this being one, 
but not the only, reason for the disappearance of 
cases and moods). In the sphere of the consonants 
the most conspicuous change is the weakening and 
disappearance of the glottal stop. As to the linguistic 
structure, so far as such different and intricate fea- 
tures may be reduced to a common denominator, 
the most conspicuous deviation from classical Arabic 
was that MA detached itself from the synthetic type 
and instead approached the analytic type, which gen- 
erally indicates one concept by one word. The most 
striking outward sign of this phenomenon is the dis- 
appearance of the mood and case endings. The status 
constructus has been somewhat reduced. The dual is 
often replaced by the plural, and the relative pro- 
noun alladhi has become invariable (in many cases 
apparently being a classical spelling for vernacular 
illi, which is very rare in MA texts). The differences 
between relative clauses after determinate and inde- 
terminate antecedents, strictly maintained in classical 
Arabic, are blurred. Asyndetic clauses occur in 
every syntactic environment, both in coordination, 
especially after verbs indicating movement, and in 
subordination, particularly in object clauses. Indirect 
questions often take the form of conditional clauses. 
The most frequent negation is ma. The feminine 
plural is widely replaced by the masculine, and the 
passive, formed in classical Arabic by internal vowel 
change, by reflexive verbal forms. The most far- 
reaching changes have affected the numerals. More- 
over, the fixed and accurate style of classical Arabic 
is largely replaced by an inconstant and careless 
language. 

Despite the basic linguistic similarity of JA and 
other branches of MA, there were important differ- 
ences between them, though mostly not linguistic 
distinctions proper: Jews, as a rule, wrote Arabic 
in Hebrew characters, dealt almost exclusively with 
Jewish topics and made use of Hebrew (and aramaic) 
phrases, thus making their literature virtually unin- 
telligible to gentiles. One has the feeling that Jews 
themselves regarded JA as distinct from other forms 
of MA, as one may infer from special literary tra- 
ditions in JA literature. 

Bibliography: Yhe general background of JA 
and its main linguistic trends are dealt with in 
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J. Blau, The emergence and linguistic background 
of Judaco-Arabic, Oxford 1965, its language 
in J. Blau, 4 Grammar of Mediaeval JA, Jerusalem 
1961 (in Hebrew). For additional bibliography, 
see Scripta Hierosolymitana IX, 1961, 208-9, 
J. Blau, A grammar of Christian Arabic I, Louvain 
1966, 39-41. (J. BLAU) 


iii, JUDAEO-ARABIC LITERATURE. 

While the presence of organized Jewish groups 
in both the north and south of the Arabian Peninsula 
antedates the birth of Islam, there is no definite 
evidence that Arabic was employed as a means 
of written expression adapted to the needs peculiar 
to the cultural and religious order of this minority, 
although it was widely used in everyday life. The 
Jewish Arabic-speaking poets, such as al-Samaw?al b. 
‘Adiya [q.v.] differ very little from their contempora- 
ries, the djáhiliyya Arabs of the original stock. 
Not is there any genuine proof of the existence of 
Arabic versions of the Bible at this period which 
were initiated by Jews: the biblical elements found 
in the Kur?'àn, from almost literal borrowing to 
vague allusions, doubtless arise from oral communi- 
cation, part of which is incontestably of Christian 
origin. (On the problem of Christian-Arabic versions 
of the Bible, see A. Baumstark, Islamica, iv (1931), 
562-75; on the subject of biblical echoes in the 
Kur?àn, consult the article by G. Graf, GCAL, i, 41-3 
and J. Haddaa, al-Kur’an wa’l-Kitab, Beirut (1961-2).) 
After the foundation and consolidation of the Muslim 
Empire, the Arabic language and the related culture 
were only slowly diffused among the Jewish popula- 
tion of the dar al-Islam; it is not to be seen before 
the second half of the 3rd century of the Hidjra, 
and only became of real importance in their civiliza- 
tion from the 4th/roth centuries onwards. 

One general observation must be made at the out- 
set. There was always a measure of guilt in the 
Jewish intellectuals’ use of Arabic in their writings 
in place of Hebrew, which was still in literary usage 
in Palestine long after the Muslim conquest, or of 
Aramaic in its Palestinian and Mesopotamian (“‘Baby- 
lonian’”’) dialects, and, more rarely, of the language 
of the academies derived from the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, which to this day is reserved for juridical- 
casuistic and ritual works. (Whenever Arabic 
literary, scientific, theological and medical texts 
were copied for a Jewish public they were frequently 
reproduced in Hebrew characters, irrespective of 
the faith of the author). The writers excused their 
use of Arabic on the grounds of the loss of a large part 
of the Ancient Hebrew vocabulary, hence the in- 
adequacy of what remained for expressing the new 
ideas put into circulation by Arabic civilization, 
in which, willy nilly, they had become participants 
and dependants. One of the indications of this 
ambiguous attitude towards the use of Arabic as 
the medium for treating subjects relating to Jewish 
teaching is the existence in two editions, Arabic 
and Hebrew, of several works in this field. (On this 
question see A. S. Halkin, The Medieval Jewish 
Attitude towards Hebrew, in Biblical and other Studies, 
ed. A. Altmann, Cambridge, Mass. 1963, 233-48). 
It must also be emphasised that the use of Arabic 
in poetry, profane as well as religious, remains the 
exception during the Middle Ages. (Cf. on this point 
S. M. Stern, Arabic Poems by Spanish-Hebrew Poets, 
in Romanica et Occidentalia, Jerusalem 1963, 254 ff., 
and Papers of the Institute of Jewish Studies, i, 
London 1964, 186 ff.; Hagut Ivrit be’Eyropa, Jerusa- 
lem 1969, 91-103). 


The written language used by the Arabic-speaking 
Jews during the first centuries of their incorporation 
into Muslim civilization is that designated ‘‘Middle 
Arabic". [Cf. *ARABIYYA, and  JUDAEO-ARABIC 
(LANGUAGE)]; at its various stylistic levels, this idiom 
does not constitute a deliberate and systematic break 
with the rules of "Classical" Arabic; free recourse 
to the dialectal is very rarely encountered among the 
Judaeo-Arabic writers of the Middle Ages. Later, 
the rift between the Jewish minority and Muslim cul- 
ture, which was accentuated from the 9th/15th 
century onwards, resulted, especially in the Maghrib, 
in the loss of the ability to understand the oldest 
texts in written Judaeo-Arabic. Some continuity of 
the literary tradition is barely affirmed only in the 
Yemen, a Muslim environment with a geographical 
area more impervious to external influences than 
the rest of the ddr al-Islam, and where there was 
never any sizeable settlement by Jews expelled 
from Spain. This continuity was no doubt due to the 
relatively small divergence between *'Middle Arabic" 
and the spoken language and the conservatism and 
integration of the group concerned, bearing in mind 
the limits set by the irreducible differences of belief 
and the social repercussions resulting from them. 

The rift between the Islamic literary culture and 
the Arabic-speaking Jewish minorities did not put an 
end to the latter's use of Arabic as a means of lit- 
erary expression. However, the literary output in 
Judaeo-Arabic in the course of the last five centuries 
differs, except to some extent in the Yemen for the 
reasons indicated above, from that of the early 
period (4th/roth-gth/rsth centuries) in two respects, 
giving it a radically new character in relation to the 
former situation. On the one hand, the language used 
has a dialectal base, although it is too conventional 
to reflect faithfully the living speech in use in the 
many different areas of Arabic-speaking Jewish dia- 
spora. On the other hand, this literature was produced 
solely in answer to the needs of the less educated 
strata of the population, whether the work in question 
is liturgical or paraliturgical poetry (epithalamia, bal- 
lads etc.), religious instruction, edification, or, more 
recently, entertainment and general information (in 
the case of poetry there is a need for study of its 
formal relationship with vernacular poetry by Arabic- 
speaking Muslims; nothing significant has been done 
in this field). Henceforward the culture of the scholars 
was entirely in Hebrew; in this respect, it can be 
said that Judaeo-Arabic dialectal literature is essen- 
tially “popular”, even in the case of a version, based 
on a mediaeval Hebrew translation, of a ‘‘classical” 
work, originally written in Arabic, such as the “Duties 
of the Heart” by Bahya Ibn Pakūdā. In short, despite 
its relative poverty and insignificance, this Judaeo- 
Arabic “popular literature” reveals some character- 
istics in common with the Judaeo-Spanish and 
Judaeo-German literatures, richer, more abundant 
and of a cultural importance far above that of their 
poor relation though they are. The whole spectrum of 
Judaeo-Arabic writing of the earlier period, however, 
though of greater cultural range, but most of the 
time lacking in aesthetic preoccupations, cannot be 
classified as literature in the strict sense of ‘‘belles 
lettres". 

Given these conditions it 1s difficult to speak of 
“the history of Judaeo-Arabic literature’. Therefore 
the present summary will be limited to recording 
succinctly, albeit with many omissions, the works 
composed in the Judaeo-Arabic literary language, 
mainly theological and philosophical, as well as de- 
voting some space to the other disciplines: exegesis 
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and biblical philology, ritual legislation and casuistry. 
The most important editions of texts will be indicated. 
References to works dealing with the popular litera- 
ture in dialect will be included in the selected bib- 
liography. For convenience and very schematically, 
even at times arbitrarily, the writings mentioned 
will be grouped under four headings: theology and 
philosophy; Hebrew philology and biblical exegesis; 
law and rites; miscellaneous. On the subject of the 
authors and the works cited general reference should 
be made to the paragraphs of M. Steinschneider's 
old, but still fundamental and indispensible repertory, 
Die arabische Literatur der Juden (ALJ), Frankfurt 
1902 (republished Hildesheim 1964); to lighten the 
bibliography, reference will rarely be made (with 
the exception of the publication of texts) to informa- 
tion given in this work and in G. Vajda's Jüdische 
Philosophie (Bibliographische Einführungen in das 
Studium der Philosophie, 19) Berne 1950 (JP, the 
figures referring to the corresponding issues). 

A. Theology and Philosophy.—The oldest 
theological treatise in Judaeo-Arabic which has 
come down to us, with considerable lacunae in the 
text, is the Ishrün Makálát of David b. Marwàn al- 
Rakki, called al-Mukammis (?), from the second 
half of the 3rd/oth century: ALJ, § 25; PJ 7. 11; 
cf. G. Vajda, Oriens, xv (1962), 61-85, and in Jewish 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies, Harvard 1967, 
49-73. An important part of the abundant work of 
Safadyà b. Yoséf al-Fayyümi (b. 882, d. Gaon 
of Baghdad in 942) comes under this heading, 
in particular his theological treatise K. al-Amaánát 
wa-l-i‘tikadat, ed. S. Landauer, Leiden 1880, and 
his commentary on the Séfer Yesirah (‘Book of Cre- 
ation"), ed. M. Lambert, Paris 1891: and J. Kafih, 
Jerusalem 1970 (see ALJ, § 31); JP 6. 11-62; G. 
Vajda, Sa’adya, Commentateur du Livre de la Création, 
in Annuaire de l'Ecole Pratique des Hautes. Etudes, 
Section des Sciences religieuses, 1958-9, 3-35; H. A. 
Wolfson, Saadia on the Trinity and Incarnation, 
in Studies and Essays in Honor of Abraham A. 
Neuman, Philadelphia 1962, 547-68; H. Davidson, 
Saadia’s List of the Theories of the Soul, in Jew. Med. 
and Ren. St., 75-94; for criticism, in Judaeo-Arabic, 
of some of his doctrinal positions by a younger 
contemporary see: A Critique against the Writings 
of R. Saadya Gaon by R. Mubashshir Halevi, edition 
with commentary (in Hebrew) by M. Zucker, New 
York 1955 (remainder, Sh. Abramson, Sinai, lvii 
(1964-5), 15-17; S. M. Stern, REJ, cxxvi (1967) 
113-117). 

The Arabic originals of the philosophical writing 
of Isaac Israeli (died in Ifrikiya around 349/950 [see 
ISHÁK AL-ISRA?ILI]) are for the most part lost: ALJ, 
$ 28; PJ, 8, 11-15, 21-22; A. Altmann and S. M. 
Stern, Isaac Israeli, Oxford 1958. The same applies 
to the commentary on the “Book of Creation" by his 
disciple, Abi Sahl Dünash b. Tamim: ALJ, § 36; PJ, 
8. 23 (cont. REJ, cx (1949/50); cxii (1953); the frag- 
ments in Arabic, ibid. cxii (1954), 37-61; cxxii 
(1963) 149-162). In Spain, where the Arabic language 
served as a means of expression for a good number of 
Jewish philosophers and theologians until the middle 
of the 8th/14th century, not only in the territories 
under Muslim domination but also at Toledo, recon- 
quered by 1085, the list of authors of books in these 
disciplines is headed by Salomon Ibn Gabirol [see 
IBN GABIROL] (J. Schlanger, La philosophie de Salo- 
mon Ibn Gabirol, Leiden 1968), but of the original 
Arabic of his “Source of Life” only tiny fragments 
are extant; edition of his short manual of ethics 
(“Islah al-akhlak”) by S. Wise, New York 1901. On 


the other hand the original Arabic of the treatise on 
spiritually al-Hiddya :ilà fará'id al-kulüb by Bahyé 
(Babya) b. Yoséf Ibn Paküdà (last quarter of the sth/ 
11th century) has been preserved; it has been edited 
by A. S. Yahuda, Leiden 1912: ALJ, § 86; PJ 11. 
1I-14, 21-24; C. Ramos Gil, Bahya Ibn Paquda, El 
Puro Amor Divino, in Miscellanea de Estudios Arabes 
y Hebraicos, Granada 1952, 85-148. The works of 
religious philosophy by Joseph Ibn Saddik of Cordova 
(d. 1149): ALJ, § 102; PJ 12. 15, 22, 28, and of 
Abraham Ibn Dawud of Toledo (d. 1180): ALJ, 
§ 104; PJ 15. o1-2, have only been preserved in 
their Hebrew versions; the treatise in anti-philosoph- 
ical vein by Judah Halevi (d. after 1140), al-Hudjdia 
wa'l-dalil fi nasr al-din al-dhalil, commonly called 
Kuzari, has, on the other hand, been preserved 
almost in its entirety (ed. H. Hirschfeld, Leipzig 
1887, also, N. Allony, Kirjath Sepher, xxxviii (1962/3), 
113-121); ALJ, § 103; PJ 13. 11-15, 21-23; S. Pines, 
Notes sur la doctrine de la prophétie et la réhabili- 
tation de la matiére dans le Kuzari, in Mélanges de 
Philosophie et de Littérature. Jwives, i-ii (1956/7), 
253-60. 

Two other works—one certainly composed in the 
East and the other more than probably so—bear 
the imprint of Arabic Neoplatonism to a more pro- 
nounced extent than in the philosophical composi- 
tions of Isaac Israeli and his school: the K. Ma‘ani al- 
nafs, by an unknown author, wrongly attributed to 
Bahyé Ibn Paküdà, ed. I. Goldziher, Berlin 1907; 
PJ, 12, 11, 23; A. Borisov, in Bulletin de l’Acadé- 
mie des Sciences de l'U.R.S.S., Humanities School, 
1929, 786; M. Plessner, NGW Gótt., Ph. Hist. Kl., 
1971, 5; and Bustan al-‘ukul, by Nathanael Fayyumi 
probably in the Yemen around 545/1150); this treat- 
ise reveals the influence of Isma‘ili metaphysical 
speculation; ed. D. Levine, New York 1908, reissued 
and impreved by Yoséf Kafih, Jerusalem 1954; S. 
Pines, Nathanaél ben Al-Fayyumi et la théologie 4s- 
maélienne, in Revue d'Histoire Juive en Egypte, i 
(single instalment), 1947, 5-22. 

The zenith of philosophical and theological activitv 
among Arabic-speaking Jewry was the work of Moses 
Maimonides (1135-1204), who was born and brought 
up in Andalusia: Daialat al-Há^irin, Guide of the 
Perplexed’’, ed. S. Munk, Paris 1856-1866, and with 
some additions, I. Joel, Jerusalem 1931; an edition 
transcribed and, when necessary, translated into 
Arabic by Hüseyin Atay is in the press in Ankara 
(1972); the complete text of his short [treatise on 
logic, Makala f: siná*at al-mantik (greatly influenced, 
as is all his philosophical thought, by al-Farabi), 
which was discovered a short time ago by Mübahat 
Tiirker-Kiiye, has recently been re-edited by J. Efros 
in Proceedings of the American Academy for. Jewish 
Research, xxxiv (1966); corrections by L. V. Berman, 
in JAOS, Ixxxviii (1968), 340-2; see also the same 
author, ibid., Ixxxix (1969), 106-11; a fragmentary, 
and probably apocryphal, treatise, ed. H. S. Davido- 
witz and D. H. Baneth, De Beatitudine Capita Duo R. 
Mosi b. Maimon adscripta, Jerusalem 1939; cf. the 
article 18N MAYMÜN, supra; G. Vajda, La pensée 
religieuse de Moise Maimonide: umité ow dualité?, in 
Cahiers de Civilisation M édiévale, ix (1966), 29-49. His 
contemporary, Yoséf Ibn ‘Aknin, who almost 
certainly never left the Maghrib (he should not be 
confused with Joseph Judah, a disciple of Maimoni- 
des, cf. D. Z. Baneth, Tesoro de los Judios Sefardies, 
vii (1964), 11-20), also left important works, still 
not fully investigated: ALJ, § 3. 170; on his ethical 
treatise Tibb al-nufüs, see A. S. Halkin, Classical and 
Arabic material in Ibn *Aknin's Hygiene of the Soul, 
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in Proceedings . . ., xiv (1944), 27-167; idem, in Harry 
A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume III, 93-111 (in Hebrew), 
and cf. B. below. The Judaeo-Arabic work of Abraham 
(1237), the son of Moses Maimonides, is also 
considerable: ALJ, § 159: the remnants of his work 
which is at the same time both ritual and theological- 
spiritual (in sympathy with Süfism), Ki/a@yat al- 
*ábidin, have been edited by S. Rosenblatt, The High 
Ways to Perfection of Abraham Maimonides, New 
York 1927 and Baltimore 1938; cf. B and C and 
S. D. Goitein, Abraham Maimonides and his Pietist 
Circle, in Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 
145-64; Gerson D. Cohen, The Soteriology of R. 
Abraham Maimuni, in Proceedings...., xxxv 
(1967), 79-98 and xxxvi (1968), 33-56. On a short 
treatise on spirituality composed by “‘Obadyah, son 
of Abraham” (ALJ, § 161), see G. Vajda, The 
Mystical Doctrine of Rabbi ‘“‘Obadyah, Grandson 
of Moses Maimonides”, in Journal of Jewish Studies, 
vi (1955), 213-25. Dwelling no further on other 
texts, little known and studied, of more or less 
Süfi and Neoplatonic inspiration (cf. F. Rosenthal, 
A Judaeo-Arabic Work. under. Sufic Influence, in 
Hebrew Union College Annual, xv (1940), 433-84), 
we will mention only three authors from Spain and 
a fourth from Morocco, from the second half of the 
7th/13th and the first two-thirds of the 8th/r4th cen- 
tury: Moses ben Joseph Halevi, cf. G. Vajda, Un 
champion de l'avicennisme, in Revue Thomiste, 1948, 
480-508; Moses Ibn Crispin: ALJ, § 127, and G. 
Vajda, A propos de l’averroisme juif, in Seferad, xii 
(1952), 3-21; Joseph ben Abraham Ibn Wakàr of 
Toledo, author of an important treatise on the 
harmony of philosophy, astrology and the Kabbalah: 
ALJ, $ 13o and G. Vajda, Recherches sur la philosophie 
et la. Kabbale dans la pensée juive du moyen áge, 
Paris 1962, 116-297; Judah ben Nissim Ibn Malka, a 
Moroccan who expounded his ideas in the form of 
commentaries on the “Book of Creation" and the 
“Midrash of Rabbi Eliezer’, which was believed to 
be very ancient: ALJ, § 134; G. Vajda, Juda ben 
Nissim Ibn Malka, Paris 1954 (cf. idem, in Homenaje 
a Millas Vallicrosa, ii, Barcelona 1956, 483-500). 
The philosopher Ibn Kammina [4.v.], although he 
remained a Jew, belongs more to the history of 
Islamic philosophy. . 

The Karaite branch of Judaism in its turn pro- 
Quced theological treatises in Arabic in which the in- 
fluence of Mu'tazilite kalám (q.v.] prevails. The prin- 
cipal author is Yóséf (Yüsuf) ben Abraham al-Basir 
(first third of the 5th/11th century): ALJ, § 50; PJ, 
7. 15, 21, 22, 25; Z. Ankori, Ibn al-Hiti and the 
Chronology of Joseph al-Basir the Karaite, in Journal 
of Jewish Studies, viii (1957), 71-81; G. Vajda, La 
démonstration de l'unité divine d’apres Yusuf al-Basir, 
in Studies in Mysticism and Religion presented to 
Gershom G. Scholem, Jerusalem 1967, 285-315; idem, 
L’universalité de la loi morale selon Yusuf al-Basir, 
in REJ, 1969, 132-201. Of the work of his disciple, 
Joshua ben Judah, little has been preserved in Arabic 
(these fragments, moreover, pose unresolved ques- 
tions of authenticity); the bulk of it has come down 
only in a Hebrew version: ALJ, § 51; PJ, 7. 22. 
Cf. also B and C. 

B. Philology and Biblical Exegesis. The all- 
too-short outline given here may be amplified from 
H. Hirschfeld’s concise manual, Hebrew Gramma- 
rians and Lexicographers, Oxford 1926 and above all 
with the help of the introductions to the scholarly 
editions cited below. One of the first of the Judaeo- 
Arabic authors who wrote on these disciplines is 
Judah Ibn Kuraysh of Tahert, around 900; his Risãla 
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to the Jews of Fez, in which he compares Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Arabic, has been edited by J. I. L. 
Bargés and D. B. Goldberg, Paris 1857: ALJ, § 35; 
G. Vajda, La Chronologie de Juda Ibn Quraysh, in 
Sefarad, xiv (1954), 385-7. Safadyà (supra, A) pro- 
duced an immense oeuvre, which has been published 
in part only and even more incompletely studied, 
in his translations of the Hebrew Bible (his versions 
influenced those of the Arabic-speaking Christians 
and Samaritans) and commentaries on it, and as the 
founder of the systematic grammar and lexicology of 
Hebrew; for the bibliography prior to 1920 consult 
H. Malter, Saadia Gaon, His Life and Works, Phila- 
delphia, 1921 (repr. r969); an important step in 
research is marked by M. Zucker's work in Hebrew, 
with a summary in English, Rav Saadya Gaon's 
Translation of the Torah, New York 1959. A complete 
if not critical edition of his annotated translation of 
the Psalms was produced by Yéséf Kafih, Jerusalem 
1966. As Sa‘adya’s contributions to the grammar and 
lexicography of Hebrew were eclipsed by the work 
of the Judaeo-Arabic philologists in Spain, they 
were only fragmentarily preserved; this aspect of 
his work has been principally studied for about forty 
years by S. L. Skoss (d. 1953) and N. Allony; here 
we will cite only S. L. Skoss, Saadia Gaon, The 
Earliest Hebrew Grammarian, in Proceedings ...., Xxi 
(1952), 75-100 and xxii (1953), 65-90; N. Allony, 
Ha’Egron, Kitab usil al-shi‘y al-‘ibrani, Jerusalem 
1969. Samuel ben Hofni (d 1034), head of the academy 
in Baghdad, wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch: 
ALJ, § 65, 15. 

The contribution of the 4th/roth century Karaites 
[q.v.] to Hebrew Lexicography and biblical exegesis 
occupies an important place in the scholarly output 
in Judaeo-Arabic. In lexicography, the Djámi* al- 
alfaz, compiled by David ben Abraham al-Fas! (who 
seems to have lived mainly in Palestine), has been 
edited in exemplary fashion (unfortunately not in 
its most extensive redaction) by S. L. Skoss, 2 vols., 
New Haven 1936 and 1945. Strongly marked by 
polemics against all doctrinal adversaries of the 
Karaite sect, the exegetic work of Salmón ben 
Yerühbim and Yefet ben ‘Eli (second and last third 
of the 4th/roth century respectively, but they had 
some precursors, both identifiable and anonymous, 
which lack of space makes it impossible to mention 
here) embraced a large part if not the whole of the 
Hebrew Bible; the edited texts and, with greater 
reason, the parts satisfactorily studied, cover only 
a small portion of the fairly plentiful material which 
has been preserved: ALJ, § 40, 44, which may be 
extended by the notes in G. Vajda, Deux Comment- 
aires Karaites sur l'Ecclésiaste, Leiden 1970. Of 
the Arabic-speaking Karaite exegetes of later cen- 
turies, we will mention only *ÉIt (*Ali) ibn Sulaymán 
(roth/r2th century), who does little more than 
abridge his precursors; his commentary on Genesis 
was edited by S. L. Skoss, Philadelphia 1928. 

The application to Hebrew grammar of the theory 
of triliteral roots, borrowed from Arabic grammarians, 
opened up a new period in the history of Hebrew 
philology; the Arabic-speaking authors who brought 
renown to the discipline between the end of the 4th/ 
roth and the middle of the 6th/12th century were al- 
most all Jews from Spain; most important are: Judah 
ben David (Abü Zakariyyà Yahyà) Hayyüdi: ALJ, 
$ 75; Jonah (Abu 'I-Walld Marwàn) Ibn Djanàb 
[q.9.]: ALJ, § 81; Isaac Ibn Baran, ALJ, § 973 
P. Wechter, Ibn Bárün's Arabic Works on Hebrew 
Grammar and Lexicography, Philadelphia 1964; 
Sa‘dy4 Ibn Danan (d. Granada 1485) one of the last 
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to write in Judaeo-Arabic in the West, also made a 
contribution to lexicography: ALJ, § 139. 

What remains of the exegetic works of the brilliant 
Arabic school in Spain is quantitatively of less im- 
portance. Here we will mention Isaac b. Judah Ibn 
Ghiyath (Ghayyath), whose commentary on Eccle- 
siastes, published under the name of Sa'adyà by 
Y. Kafih (Hamesh Megillot, Jerusalem 1962, 161-296), 
is above all philosophical in character: ALJ, § 90%; 
S. Pines, Tarbiz, xxxiii (1963/4), 212-3; G. Vajda, 
Quelques observations en marge du commentaire d'Isaac 
Ibn Ghiyath sur VEcclésiaste, in The Seventy Fifth 
Anniversary Volume of the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
Philadelphia 1967, 518-27; Moses Ibn Gikatilia (Chi- 
quitilla), likewise a grammarian: ALJ, § 91; Judah 
(Abi Zakariyyi Yahya) Ibn Bal‘am: ALJ, § 92; 
S. Poznanski, Arabischer Kommentar zum Buche Rich- 
ter von... Ibn Bal‘am, Frankfurt 1909; idem, The 
Arabic Commentary of Ibn Bal‘am on the twelve Minor 
Prophets, 1924. In the Maghrib, Joseph Ibn ‘Aknin, 
already mentioned above (A), wrote a predominantly 
philosophical commentary on the Song of Songs, 
published under the title of Divulgatio M ysteriorum 
Luminumque Apparentia, by A. S. Halkin, Jerusalem 
1964. In the East, Abu ']-Barakát [g.v.] Hibat Allàh 
composed a philosophical commentary on Eccle- 
siastes before his conversion to Islam, which S. Pines 
intends to edit: cf. ALJ, § 148, and Nouvelles Etudes 
sur Awhad al-Zaman Abu |-Barakat..., Paris 1955. 
Abraham Maimonides wrote a full commentary, 
for the most part preserved, on Genesis and Exodus, 
edited by E. Wiesenberg, Letchworth 1959. Finally 
let us mention the exegetic and lexicographic work 
of Tanbüm ben Yóséf ha-Yerughalmi (second half 
of the 7th/zsth century): ALJ, § 174; the first part 
of his al-Murshid al- Káfi, a dictionary of the Mishnah 
and of Moses Maimonides’ Hebrew “code”, was 
published by B. Toledano, Tel Aviv 1961, an edition 
continued by H. Shy (Shay), LeSénent, xxxiii 
(1968/9), 196-207, 280-6. 

C. Laws and Ritual. — The need to give Arabic- 
speaking Jews access to the rules and instruc- 
tions concerning the observances prescribed by re- 
ligion and the conduct of everyday life, including the 
rules of law applicable by the courts of scholars 
within the limits of internal autonomy allowed to the 
ahlal-dhimma, frequently led spiritual leaders, Rabba- 
nite and Karaite alike, to employ Judaeo-Arabic in 
a field which is exclusive to Judaism, liturgical 
directives, commentaries on the Talmud, more or 
less elementary manuals concerning the various as- 
pects of Jewish law, contractual, matrimonial and 
successional rights, rituals for celebrating the feasts, 
food regulations, and finally the “consultations” 
(She?elot u-teshübot, "Responsa"; cf. the fatwà in 
Islam). We shall mention only a small number of 
these texts (in addition to ALJ there are fuller notes, 
already no longer entirely up to date, in S. W. Baron's 
A Social and Religious History of the Jews, vi (1958), 
356-61). 

Sa‘ady4 found it expedient to accompany his recen- 
sion of the Jewish liturgy with instructions in Arabic 
(Siddáür. ed. I. Davidson S. Assaf and I. Joel, Jeru- 
salem 1941); what remains of his treatise on the laws 
of inheritance, K. ai-Mawáfith, has been published 
by J. Müller, Oeuvres complètes, vol. IX. Hēfeş ben 
Yasliab, a native of Kayrawàn it seems, compiled 
his K1tab al-Shara1‘, an account of the pentateuchal 
precepts, towards the end of the 4th/1oth century: 
ALJ, § 62, edition of the fragments preserved by 
B. Halper, Book of Precepts, Philadelphia 1915;-an 
important complement in the paper of M. Zucker, 


Proceedings . . ., xxix (1960/61), Hebrew section, 1-68. 
Arabic fragments of works on casuistry and the Tal- 
mud by Nissim of Kayrawàn (mid sth/rrth century: 
AL], 8 59) are published and studied in the Hebrew 
work of Sh. Abramson, R. Nissim Gaon, Libelli 
quinque, Jerusalern 1965. The preserved fragment 
of a commentary, probably from the 6th/12th centu- 
ry, by a Moroccan rabbi on the talmudic ''précis" by 
Isaac Ibn al-Fàsi (d. 1103; very little remains in the 
original text of what al-Fasi himself wrote in Arabic: 
ALJ, § 95), has been published in facsimile by 
J. Leveen, Zekaryah b. Judah al-Agmati, A Digest of 
Commentaries on the... Babylonian Talmud, London 
1961. The most comprehensive and probably the most 
important work in this field is that of Moses Maimo- 
nides, who also composed a “Book of Precepts” (ed. 
M. Bloch, Paris 1880), a commentary on the Mishnah 
(published in complete form by Yösëf Káfib, Jerusa- 
lem 1963-68), just as he drafted his letters and res- 
ponsa in Arabic when they were destined for Arabic- 
speaking correspondents; the most complete and 
recent edition of the responsa is that of Y. Blau, 
R. Moses b. Maimon Responsa, Jerusalem 1957-61; 
the responsa of his son Abraham, also for the most 
part drafted in Arabic, were published 20 years 
earlier by A. H. Freimann and S. D. Goitein, Abraham 
Maimuni, Responsa, Jerusalem 1937. 

From the corresponding and highly developed 
Karaite branch of this genre, most noteworthy is the 
great code of Abü Ya*lüb Yüsuf al-Kirkisáni (mid- 
4th/1oth century), which is also an outstanding theo- 
logical treatise; entitled K. al-Anwár wa-'I-marákib, 
it has been largely preserved, and edited by L. Ne- 
moy, New York 1939-43: ALJ, § 43, PJ, 7. 12-14 
(add. G. Vajda, in REJ, cxx (1961), 211-57 and 
cxxii (1963), 7-74). The ritual code of Yüsuf al- 
Basir (K. al-Istibsar), as well as his Masa@1l, of 
which sizeable portions are extant, have remained 
unpublished and unstudied. A small part only of a 
much more recent treatise has been published: al- 
Murshid by Samuel ben Moses al-Maghribi, completed 
in Cairo in 1434: ALJ, § 199; F. Kaufmann, Traktat 
tiber die Neulichtbeobachtung..., Leipzig 1903. 

D. Miscellaneous.—As was observed at the 
beginning of this outline, the Arabic-speaking Jews 
made little use of their “vernacular”, which to a 
greater or lesser degree was in line with the written 
language, for those genres which are covered by the 
term *''literature" in the narrow sense, for prose 
and poetry; moreover, they hardly ever used it in 
compiling historical works, a genre with little popu- 
larity which was relatively neglected by the Jews of 
the Middle Ages. The exceptions are few and without 
much difficulty can be attributed to theological pre- 
occupations, even if those are blurred or to some 
extent have been lost sight of. Thus it was with a 
view to reaffirming belief in divine justice as much 
as to divert the Jewish public from reading Muslim 
books that Nissim b. Jacob of Kayrawàn (said to be 
Ibn Shahin, cf. supra C) composed a treatise on con- 
solations, made up of edifying narratives, probably 
in imitation of Arabic works on the theme of ai-farad; 
ba‘d al-shidda, but composed of material borrowed 
from the Jewish Aggada and from universal folklore. 
As well as a language which deviates appreciably 
from the norms of the literary idiom, this composition 
presents difficult problems: in the absence of more 
detailed research, Sh. Abamson's discovery of versions 
that differ from a manuscript long considered to be 
unique has confused rather than clarified these. The 
Leningrad manuscript forms the subject matter of 
a valuable if not definitive edition by J. Obermann: 
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The Arabic Original of Ibn Shahin's Book of Comfort 
known as the Hibbur Yaphé of R. Nissim b. Ya?aqob, 
New Haven 1944; the new fragments appear in R. 
Nissim Gaon Libelli quinque, 363-526. 

Moses Ibn Ezra, one of the most brilliant Hebrew 
poets of Spain (around 1070-1140), composed two 
works in Arabic: al-Muhdgara wa 'i-mudhákara, 
in type a book of adab but with Hebrew poetry as its 
subject, and al-Hadika fi ma‘na ’l-madjdz wa 'l-ha- 
kika, which is reminiscent of ‘tlm al-baydan; it is 
likely that the author’s aim in these works was to 
enable biblical exegesis and national poetry in Hebrew 
to benefit from the attainments of Arab rhetoric and 
poetics as much if not more than to amuse the reader 
while instructing him; neither of these works has yet 
been published in entirety, although they have been 
the subject of several scholarly studies: ALJ, § 101; 
A. Diez Macho, Mošė Ibn ’Ezra como poeta y pre- 
ceptista, Madrid-Barcelona 1953. 

The exhortation to study written by Misa Ibn Tabi 
of Seville (first half of the 8th/14th century ?) in highly 
popular language, is a rhymed composition of 70 
lines, hence the title al-Sab‘iniyya; in spite of its 
date, it is already in the line of the work of the 
versifiers which continues to be produced in the 
Maghrib to this day: ALJ, § 131; ed. H. Hirschfeld, 
Program of Montefiore College, 1893-94. 

Bibliography: To the information in the 
body of the article should be added the notes and 
corrections to ALJ by S. Poznanski, Zur jüdisch- 

arabischen Literatur, in OLZ, vii (1904), 257-74, 

304-15, 345-59. An outline of the whole, Judaeo- 

Arabic Literature, was written by A. S. Halkin 

for the collective work: The Jews, their History, 

Culture and Religion, ed. Louis Finkelstein, New 

York 19608, 1116-47. The collection of pieces in 

the original language, H. Hirschfeld, Arabic 

Chrestomathy in Hebrew Characters, must be used 

with care because of its many inexactitudes. Re- 

ferences may also be made to the encyclopaedia 
articles (especially JE and Encyclopaedia Judaica) 
concerning the authors mentioned above. Of the 
fairly numerous scholarly works touching more 
or less on the early Judaeo-Arabic literature, we 
shall cite here only S. Pozndnski, The Karaite 

Literary Opponents of Saadia Gaon, London 1908 

(extract from JQR 18-20, 1905-8, repr. Karaite 

Studies, New York 1971, 131-223); J. Mann, Texts 

and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, i, 

Cincinnati 1931, ii, Philadelphia 1935, repr. 1972. 

For popular literature in the various Judaeo- 

Arabic forms of speech, we shall limit ourselves 

to some references only: W. Bacher, Die hebrdische 

wnd arabische Poesie der Juden Jemens, Budapest 

1910; idem, Zur neuesten arabischen Litteratur der 

Juden, in Zeitschrift für hebráische Bibliographie, 

years 1903, 1908, 1911; S. D. Goitein, Jemenica, 

Leipzig 1934; idem, Travels in Yemen (ed. of 

the account written in Judaeo-Arabic of the jour- 

ney of Joseph Halevy to the Yemen, by his guide 

Hayyim Habshish), Jerusalem 1941; the biblio- 

graphic essay in Hebrew by Y. Ratzaby, ''The 

literature of the Jews in Yemen", in Kirjath Sepher, 

xxviii (1952/3), 255-78, 394-409, and cf. ibid., 

xxxiii (1957/8), 111-7, xxxiv (1958/9), 109-16; Eus. 

Vassel, La littérature populaire des Israélites 

tunisiens, Paris 1904-7; R. Attal, Aperçu sur la 

littérature populaire des Juifs Tunisiens, in Ben 

Zvi Institute Studies and Reports, iii, Jerusalem 

1960, 50-4; David Cohen, Le parler arabe des 

Juifs de Tunis, Paris 1964; L. Brunot—E. Malka, 

Textes judéo-arabes de Fés, Paris 1939; H. Za- 


frani, Pédagogie juive en terre d’Islam, Paris 
1969; finally, there is a fair amount of biblio- 
graphic data in Abstracta Islamica (appendix to 
REI) under the heading Judaeo-Arabica from 
1936 onwards. (G. VAJDA) 
JUDAEO-BERBER. The Berber-speaking Jews 
of the Shleuk and Tamazight regions had their 
own living dialects, and a folklore that was in no way 
inferior to that of their Muslim neighbours [see BER- 
BERs], as well as an oral traditional and religious 
literature of which unfortunately only a few vestiges 
remain. These have been collected recently by the 
author of the present article. Living in the valleys 
of the Atlas, in the Sous and on the borders of the 
Sahara (and in all likelihood in certain parts of Al- 
geria and Tunisia), they formed small communities 
grouped in mellahs and had been established there 
for centuries, or even one or two millenia, Today 
there is scarcely a trace of them. After Moroccan 
independence they emigrated to Israel en bloc. Setting 
aside the problem of the origin of these communities 
and the vety controversial hypothesis concerning the 
“Judaizatien of the Berbers" (H. Z. Hirschberg, 
History of the Jews of North Africa, Jerusalem, 1965, 
two volumes in Hebrew, reviewed in the Journal of 
African History, viii/3 (1966) ), it is important to 
note that until recent years Berber was one of the 
vernacular languages of the Jewish communities 
living in the mountains of Morocco and the south of 
the country. Most of these communities were bilingual 
(Berber and Arabic speaking); others seem to have 
been strictly Berber speaking, as at Tifnut; of the 
latter category several isolated individuals, who had 
emigrated to Israel, have been discovered in Ashkelon 
(on the geographic distribution of the Jewish commu- 
nities in Morocco, notably in the Atlas and the 
Moroccan south, and on the internal migrations of 
their populations, see H. Zafrani, Vie intellectuelle 
juive au Maroc, Pensée juridique et Droit appliqué 
dans leur rapports avec les structures socio-économiques 
et la vie religieuse, doctoral thesis, typed, 210-14; 
on the Jews of the Dadés and the other Berber 
speaking communities, see ibid., 171 ff., and by the 
same author, Pédagogie juive en Terre d'Islam, Paris 
1969, 33-38). In the valley of the Todgha (Tinghir), 
in the regions of Tiznit (Wijjan, Asaka), of Warzazat 
(Imini), at Ufran in the Anti-Atlas, at Illigh and 
elsewhere, Berber was used by the Jews not only as a 
means of communication in the family, social and 
economic milieus and in contacts with the other 
ethnic and religious communities, but it also con- 
stituted, alongside Hebrew, the language of culture 
and traditional instruction used in the elucidation 
and translation of sacred texts, as had been the case 
of Judaeo-Arabic or old Castilian in Arabic-speaking 
Jewish communities or those of Spanish origin. 
Certain prayers, benedictions of the Torah among 
others, were said solely in Berber; this usage, as we 
Shall see below, is attested in the Passover liturgy. 
Written and oral documentation has been collected 
of the folklore and the intellectual life of these 
Berber-speaking communities: some biblical texts 
in their Hebrew and Berber versions, liturgical 
cantos, festive songs which mark the peaks of Jewish 
life (circumcision, bar-miswá, marriage, etc.) and 
especially the Passover Haggada, the most important 
and precious piece in the collection. The latter is 
of the greatest interest for the understanding of 
the linguistic and cultural traditions of a world 
that was too little explored when there was still 
time, a world belonging to a diaspora which had 
long been ignored and has now disappeared. (A 
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list of these documents was published by H. Zafrani, 
Compte-rendu d'enquéte, in JA, cclii/1 (1964); others 
were collected later in Israel itself). This Haggada 
is the integral Berber version of the liturgical com- 
position which the Jews recite on the eve of Passover, 
the basic theme of which is the story of the exodus 
from Egypt, accompanied by the hAalléi (a group of 
Psalms from CXIII to CXVIII which are a part of the 
liturgy for the high holy days and some other festi- 
vals). Like those in Judaeo-Arabic or old Castilian, 
it is a traditional translation of the Hebrew text, 
but it presents nevertheless some variants and nuan- 
ces of interpretation. The text was transcribed 
recently (around 1959) in vocalized square Hebrew 
characters at Tinghir in the valley of the Todgha 
(there is no other known manuscript of a Berber 
text in Hebrew characters). Some morpho-syntactic 
ambiguities and oddities which sometimes make 
understanding difficult are consequences of the usual 
procedure of literal translation, being Berber calques 
of the Hebrew text; the Berber recitation coincides 
with the Hebrew original and follows the same 
rhythm and melody. The language of this Haggada 
is akin to Tamazight, a group of Beraber vernaculars 
(here we should note the connection which South 
Moroccan Jews make between Berber and “the 
language of the Philistines’; the Hebrew plishtim 
of the biblical texts is always rendered as brábor 
in Moroccan Judaeo-Arabic translations; see H. 
Zafrani, Pédagogie juive en Terre d’Islam, 153, 0. 31); 
it is nevertheless characterized by composite traits 
which make it difficult to assign it a specified 
location; it presupposes the existence of a literary 
language which is not the speech of a given group 
or a specific period (see P. Galand-Pernet and H. 
Zafrani, Une version berbére de la Haggadah de 
Pesak, Texte de Tinghir du Todgha (Maroc), Paris 
1970, Supplément au tome XII des Comptes Rendus 
d« G.L.E.C.S.). 

Bibliographie: Apart from the references 
given in the text, H. Zafrani, Les langues juives 
dw Maroc, in Revue de l'Occident. musulman et de 
la Méditerranée, iv (1967), 175-88. (H. ZAFRANI) 
JUDAEO-PERSIAN, New-Persian written in 

Hebrew characters. 
i. — LITERATURE 

If we define as Judaeo-Persian literature strictly 
"literary" works composed by Jews in the Persian 
language but in Hebrew characters, then the first 
fruits of such literary endeavours could have emerged 
only when the Persian language had penetrated deeply 
enough into the life of Persian Jews to become a 
vehicle for their literary expression. This condition 
for the birth and growth of a genuine Judaeo- Persian 
literature seemed to have been fulfilled only during 
the rule of the Il-Khan dynasty over Persia, from 
the end of the 7th/13th century on. 

1. Early J udaeo- Persian Documents. 

Long before this period, however, evidence of the 
infiltration and penetration of the Persian language 
—always in Hebrew characters—among Persian- 
speaking Jews is available. There have come to light 
in widely scattered regions of the Eastern lands of 
the Caliphate inscriptional sources, business letters, 
and tombstone inscriptions such as the three stones 
from Tang-i Azao about 200 kilometers east of Herat 
with Judaeo-Persian inscriptions, incised in the year 
A.D. 752-3; (according to Henning, though Rapp 
disagrees); a fragment of a Persian business letter 
of the eighth century found by Sir Aurel Stein at 
Dand4n-Uylik, near Khotan, in Chinese Turkestan 
(Sin- Kiang), containing thirty-seven lines in Persian, 


written in Hebrew characters by a Jewish merchant; 
and those four signatures in Persian with Hebrew 
characters by Jewish witnesses on a copper plate 
referring to a grant for a Christian church on the 
coast of Malabar, in the early ninth century, known 
as the Quilon Copper Plate. A further proof of the 
use of Judaeo-Persian as a vehicle of correspondence 
is supplied by a Judaeo-Persian Law report found 
near Hormshir, the modern Ahvaz in Khizistan, 
written in the year 1020-21, as well as a Judaeo- 
Persian document dealing with the sale of some 
land, found in the region of Khotan, ascribed to 
the year 1107. There is also a fragment of apologetics 
in the British Museum (Ms. Or. 8659) going back 
to the same period. 

To the category of early Judaeo-Persian inscript- 
ions belong also those fifty-four Judaeo-Persian 
tombstone inscriptions, accidentally discovered in 
the mountainous region of Ghüristàn, east of Herat 
near the former capital of Firüzküh. Those Judaeo- 
Persian inscriptions with texts ranging from one 
line to eight and covering the period from about 
1189 A.D. to 1216 A.D. contain, along with Hebrew 
and Aramaic, many Persian names and terms. Frag- 
ments of Persian letters in Hebrew characters sent 
by the heads (Geonim) of the Jewish academies in 
Baghdad in the 12th century to scholars in Hamadàn, 
then the seat of a rabbinical college, testify to the 
ever-increasing use of the Persian language in Jewish 
circles. 

All these inscriptions and other literary records 
can, however, hardly be classified as literature. It 
was only from the 13th century on that Jews began 
to create Jewish literary values through the medium 
of the Persian language in their own Hebrew script. 

This Judaeo-Persian literature, which was devel- 
oped in many Jewish communities in the Persian 
speaking diaspora, encompassed three major fields: 
the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Judaeo- 
Persian and lexicographical treatises connected with 
it; the composition of original J udaeo- Persian poetry; 
and the transliteration of classical Persian poetry 
into Hebrew characters. 

2. J'udaeo-Persian Bible translations. 

There can be no doubt that Persian Jews were 
steadily engaged in the study and interpretation of 
the Hebrew Bible. Fragments of biblical books written 
or copied as early as the ninth century in Hebrew 
—not in Judaeo-Persian—among them a manuscript 
of the later prophets in Hebrew with Massoretic notes 
from Yazd, and a commentary on Ezekiel pres- 
erved in Leningrad with a Middle-Persian form of a 
passive and a Judaeo-Persian Daniel text attest 
to this. 

The first Judaeo-Persian translation of the Penta- 
teuch in Hebrew characters became known as late 
as 1556 and is attributed to Jacob b. Joseph Tavus, 
a Jewish scholar from Persia, who apparently func- 
tioned as a teacher at the Jewish Academy in Istan- 
bul, established by Moses Hamon ((q.v.) 1490-1576). It 
was published in Istanbul as part of the Jewish Poly- 
glot Bible by Solomon b. Moses Mazal Tov, together 
with the Hebrew original, the Targum and the Arabic 
Tafsir of Safady4 Gaon. 

This Judaeo-Persian product, the first printed 
book in modern Persian of any sort, remained re- 
latively unnoticed at the time and failed to attract 
the attention of scholarly circles. Only when, over 
acentury later, in 1657, the Tavus Pentateuch version 
was transliterated from its Hebrew characters into 
Persian characters by Thomas Hyde and incorporated 
into the famous London Polyglot Bible of Bishop 
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Bryan Walton was an interest aroused in this new 
branch of Jewish-Persian literature. 

It was long believed that until then this Judaeo- 
Persian Pentateuch translation was not only the old- 
est, but also the sole literary achievement produced 
by Persian Jews. It became evident, however, that 
this Tavus Pentateuch translation actually represents 
the culmination of Judaeo-Persian Bible studies 
which had been going on for many centuries long 
before Tavus completed his own translation. 

This assumption has been corroborated by early 
Judaeo-Persian Bible manuscripts, the oldest of 
which is a Pentateuch version of 1319 A.D., now in 
the British Museum, and by the systematic collection 
of Jewish-Persian Bible manuscripts at the beginning 
of the 17th century by the Florentine scholar Giam- 
battista Vecchietti. The manuscripts he had re- 
covered in the Jewish communities of Hamadan, 
Isfahan, Shiraz, Lar and Yazd represented Judaeo- 
Persian versions of the Pentateuch and the Psalms 
and of all other biblical books, as well as books 
of the Apocrypha, all belonging to the early 14th 
century. 

Despite the different origins of these Judaeo- 
Persian translations, they show a certain uniformity 
in style, which leads to the assumption that they were 
the work of the same school of translators who 
flourished in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

The authors of Judaeo-Persian Bible translations 
and lexicographical treatises such as Sefer ha- Melisa 
or Agron and dictionaries show an astounding degree 
of familiarity with leading biblical and rabbinical 
authorities of the West, and, following faithfully the 
traditional method of Bible interpretation, utilized 
not only Targum Onkelos, Talmud, Midrash, Sa‘adya 
Gaon and Hai Gaon, but also Western commentators 
such as Rashi, Redak, Abraham b. Ezra and others. 

3. Judaco-Persian Poetry. 

The literary abilities of the Persian Jews found 
their most characteristic manifestation in the field 
of original Judaeo-Persian poetry. This new branch 
was opened up by the r4th century Jewish poet Maw- 
lana Shahin of Shiraz, who dedicated his talents to 
the writing of Bible-centred poetry and who can be 
regarded as the first Judaeo-Persian poet. Under 
the influence of classical Persian poetry, inspired 
by a keen desire to promote a deeper knowledge of 
the Jewish past and imbued with a profound Jewish 
consciousness and loyal adherence to his religious 
heritage, Shahin began to make the biblical narrative 
the topic of his writings. 

His life work represents a poetical paraphrase, a 
reinterpretation of the Pentateuch, using the tradi- 
tional epic style of the classical Persian poets. It is 
known as Sefer Sharh Shahin ‘al ha-Torah, written 
in Persian with Hebrew characters. 

Four distinct works of Shahin can be discerned: 
a Moses-nama, a commentary to Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy (completed about 1327); 
an Ardashir-nàma (completed about 1332) consisting 
of the story of Esther and Mordecai and the story 
of Shero and Mahzad, a typical Iranian love story; 
an Ezra-nàma, dealing mainly with the ascension and 
rule of King Cyrus the Great and the building of the 
Temple of Jerusalem; and a Genesis-nama (completed 
about 1358), which includes the story of Yüsuf and 
Zulaykhà. 

In all his poetical writings, Shahin has taken over 
the typical features of the Persian poetic art and ap- 
plied the patterns, forms, technique, metre and lan- 
guage of Persian classical poetry, particularly that 
of Firdaws! and Nizàml, to his presentation of Is- 


rael's religious heroes and events as told in the 
biblical narrative. 

By selecting Jewish themes.as the subject of his 
poetry and by celebrating the heroes of the Bible in 
a way typical of Persian classical poetry, Shahin has 
indeed produced the most typical literary monument 
of the centuries-long association of Jews with Iran. 
In the memory of Persian-speaking Jews all over the 
Eastern diaspora, Shahin is admired as ‘‘Our Master 
Shahin of Shiraz” (Mawlan4 Shahin Shirazi), and 
hailed as the founder of Judaeo-Persian poetry. 

By writing his poetry in the Hebrew script, how- 
ever, Shahin prevented his work from becoming 
known in Muslim-Persian literary circles and thus 
never gained admittance to the annals of Persian 
literature. 

Two centuries later another Judaeo-Persian poet 
appeared in Shiraz, the birthplace of Shahin, in the 
person of ‘Imrani. Inspired by Shahin’s poetical epic 
of the Jewish past, ‘Imran! made the post-Mosaic 
period, the historical books of the Bible including 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel anc Kings up to the time of 
David and Solomon, the subject of his poetical pres- 
entation. His major work, Fath-nàma (The Book of 
the Conquest), was composed around 1523; followed 
by Gandi-náma (The Book of the Treasures), a free 
poetical paraphrase and commentary of the first four 
chapters of the Mishna treatise Pirké Abóth (Sayings 
of the Fathers). 

That type of Judaeo-Persian poetry was continued 
by Yahuda Lari, of the city of Lar; only a small 
part of his verses has been preserved, including 
Makhzan al-Pand (The Treasure House of Exhor- 
tation). 

4. Classical Persian Poetry in Hebrew Trans- 
literation. 

Persian Jews, far from living in a cultural vacuum 
in isolation, took also a keen interest in the literary 
and poetical works of their Muslim neighbours and 
Shared with them the admiration for the classical 
Persian poetry of a Firdawsl, a Nizàmi, Rümi, Sa*di, 
Háfiz, Djàmi and others. In order to introduce se- 
lections of these literary products into the Jewish 
community they transliterated the Persian texts into 
the Hebrew script while retaining the language, metre 
and rhyme of the original Persian poetry. Through 
this remarkable process a new branch of Judaeo- 
Persian literature came into being. 

Among the various types of Persian classical 
poetry, the romantic, the lyrical and the didactic, 
there have been preserved: Khusraw and Shirin and 
Haft Paykar (The Seven Images) by Nizáml (d. 1201); 
some poems of the Mathnawi by Djalàl al-Din RümlI 
(d. 1273): some parts of the Gulistán by Sadi (d. 
1291): the Diwan of Hafiz (d. 1390): Yusuf and Zu- 
laykhá of DjimI (d. 1414): portions of the Diwan of 
S&'ib of Isfahàn (d. 1678) [gq.v.] and some others, 
all of which were made accessible in Hebrew trans- 
literation and are preserved in various libraries in 
Europe, America and in Jerusalem. 

Persian Jews evinced a lively interest also in the 
pictorial art and miniatures of their neighbours. In 
some of the Shahin and *Imráni manuscripts and in 
those of the classical poetry in Hebrew transliteration, 
large coloured miniatures and illuminations of except- 
ional beauty have been incorporated. They could well 
be regarded as typical Persian pictorial art were it 
not for the Hebrew lines on each miniature, which 
lends it a distinct Jewish character. Whether this 
pictorial art was cultivated by Jewish artists, or 
whether the Hebrew written explanations alone were 
the work of Jews, cannot be established. Nor can it 
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yet be ascertained whether and if so where there 
existed a school of such Jewish artists. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries, under the impact 
of the persecution of the Jews and the policies of the 
Safawid rulers, the literary productivity of Persian 
Jews was of a different genre. The literary output 
of that period mirrors the tragedy of Jewish exist- 
ence, The torch of literary activity was carried on 
by a certain Bábà?i b. Lutf of Kàshàn and Bàbà'i b. 
Farhad, who wrote Kitab-i Anüsi: The Book of the 
Events of the Forced Conversions of Persian Jewry 
to Islam, a chronicle composed in Persian but written 
in Hebrew characters, which deals in poetic form 
with the martyrdom of the Jews in the time of Shah 
‘Abbas I and Shah ‘Abbas II and his successors. 

5. Literary Activities of the Jews of Bukhara. 

In Bukhara, where the Jews were not subjected 
to the persecution their brethren endured in Safavid 
Persia, there appeared Jewish poets and translators 
who began to create Jewish literature and poetry in 
their own Tadjiki dialect. The most outstanding was 
Yusuf Yahidi (d. 1755), an exponent of biblical nar- 
rative. He wrote Mukhammas, an ode in praise and 
glory of Moses; Haft Biráderán (The Seven Brothers), 
based on the Midrash of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers and their mother; and bilingual and 
trilingual hymns honouring biblical heroes. He wrote 
also a commentary (tafsir) to Megillat Antiochus and 
translated many of the Zemirdth of Israel Najara into 
the dialect of Bukháran Jews, incorporated into the 
Judaeo-Persian song-books used until today. 

Inspired by him, a school of Jewish poets in 
Bukhara emerged, among them Benjamin b. Mishal, 
known also as Amina, who published Megillat Esther 
in Judaeo-Persian translation, in metric form and 
translated some poems of Ibn Gabirol [¢.v.], such 
as Asharoth and Yigdal, into Judaeo-Persian. 

One of the finest poetical products in the Bukharan 
Jewish dialect of the end of the 18th century we 
owe to the Jewish poet Molla Ibrahim b. Abu’l 
Khayr. In his Khodadad he narrated the tragic story 
of a Jewish merchant by the name of Nathaniel (Kho- 
dàydàd) who, refusing to become a Muslim despite 
all the promises and temptations of the ruler and 
his neighbours, died a martyr. In making this event 
the subject of his poem, the author gives an inter- 
esting picture of the religious and political conditions 
in which the Jews of Bukh4ra lived in the second part 
of the 18th century under the rule of Emir Ma‘sim 
(1788). This poetical work furnished at the same 
time a most authentic documentation of the linguistic 
peculiarities of Bukhàran Jews. 

6. Revival of Judaeo- Persian literature in Jerusalem. 

Judaeo-Persian literature experienced an unfore- 
seen development in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury, not in Persia but in Jerusalem. This was pre- 
cipitated by a wave of immigration into Palestine of 
Persian speaking Jews from Bukhara, Turkestan, 
Afghanistan and Persia, who initiated the establish- 
ment in Jerusalem of a publishing centre, a print- 
ing press for Judaeo-Persian literature, intended to 
meet the literary and liturgical needs of the Persian 
Jews in Jerusalem and in the Diaspora. Though 
Jerusalem was not the first place of Judaeo-Persian 
printing activities, and some Judaeo-Persian books 
had been previously published by European scholars 
as well as by Bukhàran Jews (particularly in Vienna 
and Vilna by the latter)—not to mention the first 
Judaeo-Persian print of any time in Istanbul in 
1546—Jerusalem became the exclusive centre of 
Judaeo-Persian printing activities. From then on, all 
the liturgical and literary needs of Persian-speaking 


Jews were satisfied from Jerusalem and its Judaeo- 
Persian press. 

It can hardly be attempted, nor is it intended here, 
even to enumerate the results of these printing and 
publishing activities in Jerusalem; their extent and 
quantity would preclude such a survey. Almost 
everything that was thought fit to strengthen the 
religious and literary interests of Persian-speaking 
Jews was printed and published. Every field of 
Jewish literature, Bible, Bible commentaries, 
prayer books for every occasion, rabbinical writings, 
Mishna and Zohar, religious philosophy, medieval 
Jewish poetry, Ptyyttim, | Séliboth, | Pismonim, 
Midrashim, historical narratives, anthologies of 
songs and stories—all these were translated into 
Judaeo-Persian, printed and distributed. Even 
secular literature from other than Jewish sources, 
such as parts of the Arabian Nights, and a part of 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, which appealed 
greatly to the imagination of the Oriental Jew, found 
its way to the translators and printers. It is of great 
significance that these Judaeo-Persian publishing 
activities represented a collective effort, a co-opera- 
tive endeavour of all the various groups of Persian- 
speaking Jewry; Jews of Bukhara joined hands with 
the Jews of Persia and Afghanistan and participated 
in the greatest common cultural enterprise in the 
history of Oriental Jewry. 

Amcag the many outstanding figures who partici- 
pated in this collective enterprise, mention ought to 
be made of Solomon Babadjan b. Pinchasof of Samar- 
kand, an editor, author, translator and publisher, 
and of Simon Hakh4m of Bukhara. 

One of the most outstanding Bukhàran Jewish 
scholars in the last centuries who can be credited with 
a major share in the promotion of Judaeo-Persian 
literature was Simon Hàkhàm, who, born in Bukhàrá 
in 1843, moved in 1890 to Jerusalem, joining the 
rapidly-increasing colony of Bukharan Jews, and it 
was there that he began his activities as author, 
translator, editor, and publisher of Judaeo-Persian 
works. The crown and glory of his many impressive 
literary accomplishments was his translation of the 
Bible into the Judaeo-Persian dialect of the Bukha- 
ran Jews, into Tadjik. 

With this monumental achievement, Simon 
Háàkhàm entered the ranks of the great Jewish Bible 
translators. What Sa‘adyaé Gaon accomplished for 
the Arabic-speaking Jews, what Moses Mendelssohn 
did for the German-speaking Jews, and what Joseph 
b. Tavus did for the Persian-speaking Jews, Simon 
Hakham created for the Tadjiki-speaking Jews of 
Bukhara and Central Asia. 

The interest in Judaeo-Persian literature led in 
the early decades of this century to the establishment 
of a Hebrew printing press also in Tehran, which 
produced many Judaeo-Persian works aiming at a 
revival of the religious and cultural life of Persian 
Jews. 

7. The European investigation of Judaeo-Persian 
literature. 

The ever-increasing number of Judaeo-Persian 
manuscripts which in the last century had reached 
European libraries (Parma, the Vatican, Paris, 
London, Oxford, Copenhagen, Jerusalem, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Berlin and others) aroused the interest 
of Western scholars and led to important publications 
and investigations. An unexpected development in 
the field of Judaeo-Persian studies took place when 
the London scholar, Elkan N. Adler, brought back 
from his journeys to Bukhārā and Persia in 1896-8 
hitherto unknown Judaeo-Persian manuscripts which 
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opened up entirely new vistas. The more than one- 
hundred Judaeo-Persian manuscripts which he 
recovered changed fundamentally the prevaiing 
conceptions as to the genre, scope and quality of the 
literary productivity of Persian-speaking Jews. 
While most of the manuscripts in European libraries 
were translations of books of the Bible or of the 
Apocrypha, creating thus the impression that their 
works were mostly of a religious character, Adler’s 
collection revealed an all-embracing literature, not 
only translations, but also original works, not only 
religious literature, but literature of a secular 
character, poetry and prose, stories and philology. 
This collection showed that no sphere of literary 
endeavour had been neglected by Persian Jews in 
their own language. In 1923 Elkan Adler's manuscript 
collection was acquired by the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in New York. 

The most decisive contribution to the investigation 
of Judaeo-Persian literature was made by the Hun- 
garian scholar, Wilhelm Bacher (d. 1913) who, 
stimulated by the literary treasures long dormant in 
the European libraries and above all E. N. Adler’s 
collection, turned his attention to this field; and 
through a continuous flow of studies and monographs 
he became the undisputed authority. 

In the early 2oth century, Tehran emerged 
as a centre of Judaeo-Persian printing activities, 
supplementing the Judaeo-Persian publications 
issued in Jerusalem. It is a sign of the cultural assim- 
lation of the Persian-speaking Jews to their surround- 
ings that they began to express their literary compo- 
sitions no longer through the Hebrew script but 
through Persian characters, thus terminating, 
probably forever, the once flourishing Judaeo- 
Persian creativity. 

The importance of Judaeo-Persian literature has 
most recently been summed up by J. Rypka (History 
of Iranian Literature, 1968, p. 740), in these 
words: ‘‘Judaeo-Persian literature may be regarded 
as lying near the periphery yet within the circum- 
ference of Persian literature. Nevertheless it is of 
extreme importance in its national and religious 
aspects for the Jewish colonies in the regions con- 
cerned, and linguistically for Iranian studies as a 
whole. The larger the collections of Judaeo-Persian 
manuscripts become, and the more minutely they 
are subjected to expert investigation, the greater 
will be their value for Iranistic scholars. A great deal 
has already been achieved in both these aspects, but 
it is still far too little. It is quite possible that the 
ancient Judaeo-Persian transliterations will prove 
valuable in the preparation of critical editions of many 
a Persian text.” 
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ii —LANGUAGE 

A number of Judaeo-Persian writings display lin- 
guistic characteristics which are not found in Persian 
texts in Arabic script. Amongst these one must dis- 
tinguish between on the one hand stylistic peculiari- 
ties common to the translation of Scripture (word 
for word rendering of the Semitic text, use of certain 
rare or archaic forms), and on the other dialectal 
traits which reflect local varieties of spoken Persian. 
In all probability, these local dialects of New Persian 
were not peculiar to the Jews, but they have left 
scarcely any trace in literature written in Arabic 
Script, where the classical language predominates 
to the virtual exclusion of other forms; however a 
considerable proportion of the  Judaeo-Persian 
writings, notably all the earliest ones, are written 
in a language close to that of everyday speech. 
They are therefore of great interest for the light 
they throw on the historical dialectology of Persian. 

Judaeo-Persian literature is not linguistically 
homogeneous. Several dialectical variations may be 
perceived, and with systematic exploration still 
others will probably be discovered. 

1) The Dandàn-Uylik letter is noteworthy for cer- 
tain archaisms (use of the sdàfa particle to denote 
the relative (as in Middle-Persian), paucity of Arabic 
words) and by the presence of some Sogdian words. 

2) In spite of differences of detail, the fragment 
in the British Museum, the commentary on Ezekiel, 
and the Story of Daniel, mentioned above, a trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch preserved in the Vatican, 
and a few other texts, are a reflection of a single 
dialectal group, which can probably be situated in 
the south of Iran (Fars and Khizistan). In these texts 
various morphological characteristics (optative parti- 
cle hy, preposition ’-, the form tys “thing” = classical 
éiz) are found, along with a fairly large number of 
words which are otherwise unknown in Persian but 
appear in Middle-Persian. Rather than being archa- 
isms peculiar to this form of Judaeo-Persian, these 
traits must have been characteristic of spoken 
Persian around the sth/1zth-8th/14th centuries 
in the south of Iran, which had remained much closer 
to Middle-Persian than the classical language. 


3) Writings which can be classified as literature, 
especially poetry from the 8th/r4th-12th/18th cen- 
turies, are generally free from dialectical character- 
istics. Imitations of the great classical works, they 
are usually couched in the same idiom. 

4) The literary and exegetic texts composed at 
Bukhàrà from the rrth/17th to the rgth centuries 
bear the marks of their origin, all the more clearly 
when the style does not reach a particularly high 
standard. Their language, which might properly be 
called ‘‘Judaeo-Tadjik’’, is very close to the present 
day literary language of the Soviet Republic of 
Tadjikistan. 

Judaeo-Iranian dialects. — Unlike Judaeo- 
Persian in the true sense, the unwritten dialects still 
in current use among certain communities in Persia, 
at Kashan, Hamadan, Isfahan, Kirm4n, and Shiraz, 
are not varieties of Persian, but are related to the 
local dialects of these regions. The Judaeo-Tat of 
the Caucasus (Soviet Daghestan and Adharbaydj&n) is 
a variation of the Tat dialect, in use among the Mus- 
lim population also: Tat was raised to the status of 
a written language during the Soviet period. All these 
dialects could be designated ''Judaeo-lranian". 

A curious language reported in 1924 among the 
Jews at Herat appears to be merely a jargon based 
on Persian. 
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JUDGE [see kKápI]. 

JUDGMENT [see Hukm]. 

JURISPRUDENCE [see righ]. 

JUSTICE (see *Ap1). 

For other words generally written in English with 
J, see Dj. 
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KAPANTI, Hanis ALLĀH (1808-54) was the greatest 
Persian poet of the Kadjar period. He was born at 
Shiraz, lost his father, the poet Gulshan, at the 
age of eleven and found a patron in the governor 
of Shirdz, Hasan ‘Ali Mirza Shudja‘ al-Saltana, 
who gave him the pen-name of Ka?ani. As a court 
panegyrist he was granted by Muhammad Shah the 
title of Hassan al-‘Adjam. He settled in Tehran short- 
ly before 1848 and was favoured by Nasir al-Din 
Sháh with the title of Malik al-Shu*ara?. Kà^ànl was 
a'man of erudition, and the first Persian poet to 
master French. His díwán contains 23,000 verses 
mostly of panegyrical character. His critical attitude 
towards society is reflected in his Kitab-i Parishan, 
conceived on the model of Sa*di's Gulistán. As a poet 
Kà'àn! was a past master in the classical kasida 
of the Khurásàni style; however, apart from stylistic 
virtuosity his poetry contains little serious content. 
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KAARTA, a region of Mali with an area of 
around 54,000 square km. It is bounded on the 
north by Mauritanian Hõdh, on the south by Bele- 
dugu and Fuladugu, and on the west by the River 
Senegal from the western branch of the River Kulu 
as far as the Baoulé junction. The rivers of this vast 
schistose plateau tilting to the south east flow into 
Senegal. The climate is that of the Saharan zone: a 
brief season of abundant rain followed by a very long 
dry season. The vegetation is wooded or shrubbed 
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savannah. The land on the river banks often produces 
two harvests. The main crops are millet, maize, rice, 
peanuts, cotton and indigo. In the villages gardens 
are cultivated around the wells. Stock-farming is 
relatively well developed. The districts of Kaarta are 
Diafunu (Tambaraka) and Diomboko (Koniakari), 
Guidioumé (Niogomera) to the north of Diafunu; 
Tomora (Dida), Baghé and Kaarta Biné to the north 
of Fuladugu; Dianghaté to the east, and Kingui 
(Nioro). The main peoples are the Bambara and the 
Soninke, but the population also includes Khassonke, 
Fulani and Maures. The Bambara Massassi have a 
secret religious association known as the Bouri. 
Missionary activity for Islam is considerable. 

Kaarta was visited by the British explorers Hough- 
ton and Mungo Park in 1795 and described by Duran- 
ton in 1828, Raffenel in 1864, Mage and Quintin in 
1863 and Lenz in 1880. 

Previously part of the empire of Ghàna (q.v.] and 
then that of Mali, Kaarta was divided between a num- 
ber of principalities after the Mali uprising. At the 
end of the 17th century, a Bambara chief, Niangolo, 
settled in Sunsana, near Murdia, and created the 
Bambara kingdom on the left bank of the Niger. His 
son Sunsa married a girl named Keita, and it was 
their son Massa who gave his name to the Bambara 
Massassi. A notable farmer as well as progenitor, 
he had such good-looking children that their profita- 
ble marriages added to the extent of the kingdom. 

Benefali enlarged the country still more, but his 
brother Fulekoro was defeated by Biton Kulubali, 
who united the two kingdoms (1754). Fulekoro’s 
successors, Sey Bamana and Deniba-Bo, were little 
more than chiefs of a band of brigands who conducted 
raids. Sira-Bo (1761-80) took up residence in Guémauo 
and extended his kingdom. Desse Kulubali (1788-99) 
took advantage of the dissension between the Bam- 
bara princes of Segu, sons of Ngolo Diara. He sup- 
ported Namiankoro, but the latter was defeated by 
Da Manson, who then invaded Kaarta and captured 
the capital, Guemu (1796). Succeeding his brother, 
Mussa Kurabo (1799-1808) waged a campaign against 
‘Abd al-Kadir, almamy of Futa Toro. N’tin Koro 
(1808-11) and Sakhaba (1811-15) preceded Bodian 
Moriba (1815-32), who joined combat with Diawara 
and Khassohke. After Garan (1832-43), Mamady 
Kahdian (1843-54) left Yelimane and settled first 
in Kadie and then in Nioro (1847); the Diawara 
were driven back towards the desert before being 
defeated by the Tuculors of al-Hadjdj ‘Umar (1854). 

The latter installed a viceroy; in 1874 this position 
was held by Mutaga, brother of Ahmadu. When be- 
sieged in Nioro, Mutaga blew up his establishment. 
Meanwhile the Massassi who had been defeated by al- 
HaAdjdj ‘Umar took refuge in Bangassi (Fuladugu) un- 
der Mori, commander of Diringa, who died in 1870. 
‘Under his successor, Bussei, the Massassi split into 
two factions: one settled in Guemu-Kura (Kaarta- 
Bine) while the other moved to Diani (Gadiaga). The 
Bambara Massassi were reunited by Archinard, 
leader of Kaarta in 1891, after the capture of Nioro. 
Kaarta was divided once again between the provinces 
of Nioro, Kita and Kays in former French Sudan. 
No striking changes in local political structure have 
resulted from Mali independence in 1960. 
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BANU KA‘B, an Arab tribe which occupies, at 
present, parts of Khizistan in South Western Iran. 
The Bani Ka‘b comprise several clans, and they are 
therefore known to the inhabitants of eastern Arabia 
and southern ‘Irak as al-Ku‘éb (in 18th century 
European sources Chaub). Arab authors and genealo- 
gists do not speak of them in detail but usually list 
them under Ka‘b b. Rabi‘a. They are said to belong 
to Kays *Aylàn, a major central and eastern Arabian 
tribe. They do not seem to have emigrated from 
there to southern ‘Irak and south western Iran before 
the 17th century. By the time of the Danish traveller 
Niebuhr (1765), they seem to have gained some 
notoriety among the inhabitants of that area. The 
Turks, the Persians and the British were among their 
victims, and each of these powers failed to subdue 
Shaykh Salman, the Ka‘b chief, during the second 
half of the 18th century. Kubban, Dawrak and 
Fallahiyya are mentioned among their fortified 
towns. Their second prominent ruler after Salman 
was his great grandson Thamir (1837-40). 

Like other Arab tribes inhabiting Iran, they 
mingled with the non-Arab population and are slowly 
losing their Arab identity. The main divisions of the 
tribe are: the Dris, the Mukaddam, the Khanafira 
and the Hazbih. 

The Bani Ka‘b cannot be described as completely 
settled, nor on the other hand is any considerable 
portion of them truly Bedouin. The bulk of the tribe 
is now semi-nomadic. At the zenith of their power 
shortly after 1775, the jurisdiction of their chief 
seems to have extended from the neighbourhood of 
Basra to the confines of Bihbahàn; but their influence 
declined as that of the Muhaysin of Muhammara rose, 
and the chiefs of the Bani Ka‘b, stripped of political 
power, sank into undistinguished vassals of the 
Shaykh of Muhammara, who early in the 20th cen- 
tury became, in turn, a vassal of the Iranian monarchs. 
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KA‘B B. AL-ASHRAF, opponent of Mubam- 
mad at Medina, reckoned to belong to his mother's 
clan al-Nadir, though his father was an Arab of 
the Nabhan section of Tayy?. He presumably 
followed the Jewish custom of taking his religion from 
his mother, but it is doubtful if he was a scholar, 
as the words in a poem sayyid al-ahbar (Ibn Hisham, 
659, 12) would imply, if the poem were genuine. 
Aroused by the deaths of many leading Meccans at 
Badr, he went to Mecca and used his considerable 
poetic gifts (he is called fakl fast in K. al-A ghani) 
to incite Kuraysh to fight the Muslims. On his return 
to Medina he composed amatory verses of an insulting 
nature about Muslim women. When Muhammad 
asked for someone to rid him of this man, Muhammad 
b. Maslama offered. He collected four others, includ- 
ing Ka‘b’s foster-brother Abii Na’ila b. Salama. By 
pretending to have turned against Muhammad they 
enticed Ka‘b out of his ufwm (fort, castle) on a moon- 
light night and killed him in spite of his vigorous 
resistance. The date is given by al-Wakidl as 14 Rabi‘ 
I 3/4 Sept. 624, but this conflicts with the date he 
gives for Muhammad’s expedition to Dhi Amarr 
(12-22 Rabi* I/2-12 Sept.), since Muhammad was 
present in Medina at the time of the killing. In view 
of this, and of the report of al-Halabi that, when 
Banu ’l-Nadir were attacked in Rabi‘ I 4/Aug. 625, 
they were mourning for Ka‘b, it has been suggested 
that Ka‘b’s death was shortly before this attack 
(cf. Ibn Hisham, 658.18; 659.12). The alleged ruins 
of Ka‘b’s wfum are still extant at Medina (M. Hami- 
dullah, The Battlefields of the Prophet Muhammad, 
Woking 1953; reprinted from The Islamic Review, 
1952, 1953). 
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KA‘B B. DJU'AYL AL-TAGHLABI, a minor 
Arab poet of the rst/7th century whom Ibn Sallam 
(Tabakat, 485-9) places in the 3rd rank of Islamic 
poets. His genealogy varies with the different 
authors (Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 165, no doubt 
provides the most accurate one), and very little 
is known of his life. Probably born during the earliest 
years of the Hidjra, he made his appearance at the 
time of the battle of Siffin (37/657) as an intimate of 
Mu'àwiya, of whom, like most of the Taghlib (q.v.], 
he was a passionate supporter. The conflict with ‘Ali 
inspired him to write a number of poems, in partic- 
ular a verse which Mu*àwiya considered worthy of 
appending to a letter addressed to his adversary and 
to which al-Nadjashi made a reply (al-Dinawari, Ti- 
wal, 170; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, i, 281-2), and later 
some elegies on the death of ‘Ubayd Allāh b. al- 
Khattab, killed in the battle (Ibn Sallam, 488-9; al- 
Tabari, i, 3315; Nasab Kuraysh, 355-6; Yàküt, s.v. 
Siffin; Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak‘at Siffin, 336, 410; 
Shark Nahdj al-balagha, i, 498-9; Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, 
vii, 265), and a poem in praise of MuSawiya and ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As (Ibn Sallam, 486-7; al-Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 
344; Ibn Kutayba, Shifr, 632; Yàküt, s.v. Adhrub). 
Among the surviving fragments of his writings (about 


80 verses) there also exist some panegyrics of “Abd al- 
Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walid (Nasab Kuraysh, 
325-6), a hidjà? of al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba (d. 50/670; 
al-Hamása al-Basriyya, ii, 182) and some verses 
composed between 50 and 59/670-9 in Medina, where 
he was to be found in the company of the governor, 
Sa‘id b. al-‘As (Ibn Sallam, 255, 271; al-Jabari, i, 
2838, cf. ii, 107), enjoying the poetry of al-Farazdak. 

According to tradition, it was to Ka‘b b. Dju‘ayl 
that his young fellow-tribesman al-Akhtal [g.v.] owed 
his soubriquet (Ibn Sallàm, 250, 396; Agháni, ed. 
Beirut, viii, 280-1); according to a frequently quoted 
khabar (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 63, 172; Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi‘r, 456, 631-2; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, i, 153; Agháni, 
ed. Beirut, xv, 83), he is said to have suggested 
to Yazid b. Mu‘awiya who, prior to 60/680, had or- 
dered him to write some poems attacking ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Hassan b. Thabit, that he should entrust 
al-Akhtal with this mission, since he himself refused 
to attack the Ansar. On the basis of certain variants 
which are to be found in the reply made by Ka‘b 
(and which incidentally are far from conclusive), L. 
Cheikho (Shu‘ard? al-Nasraniyya ba‘d al-Islam, 204) 
tries to show that the poet was then still a Christian, 
but all the evidence leads to the assumption that he 
had been converted to Islam. 

He appears again (4 ghani, ed. Beirut, v, 13), at 
some uncertain date, on the Mirbad of Basra, in the 
company of several poets, in particular al-Nàbigha 
al-Dja‘di (on the relations between the two men, see 
M. Nallino, in RSO, xiv (1934), 404-5 and Le poesie 
di an-Nabigah, Rome 1953, 120). If al-Baladhuri (An- 
sab, xi, 212) is correct, he lived long enough to 
write a panegyric of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (65/685- 
86/705); the lines which he quotes appear however 
in a long Rasida of al-Kutàmi (ed. J. Barthe, Leiden 
1902, 88, lines 89-90). 

Ibn Sallam describes Ka*b b. Dju'ayl as a muf ik 
poet, but his diwan does not appear to have been 
collected, although his poems have enjoyed a certain 
reputation since Ibn Suraydj [q.v.] set some of his 
lines to music (A ghani, ed. Beirut, iii, 275). Finally, 
the anthologists have been guilty of some errors in 
attributing to him verses by the pre-Islamic poet 
*Umayra/*Amira b. Dju‘ayl/Dju‘al (Cheikho, Shu‘ara? 
al-N. kabl al-Islam, 195-6) or in regarding this poet 
as his brother (Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 631-2; al-Bagh- 
dàdi, Khizána, Bülàk, i, 458 — Cairo, iii, 44). The 
passage quoted by Ibn Sallàm (486-7) and other 
authors affords evidence of these misunderstandings. 
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KA‘B s. MALIK, Aso ‘Asp ALLAn or Ast ‘ABD 
AL-RAHMAN, one of the poets supporting Muham- 
mad, was an Ansari of the clan of Salima of the 
tribe of al-Khazradj [see aL-ansAr]. He must have 
been born before 600 A.D., since he is said to have 
taken part in the internal fighting in Medina before 
the Hidjra, and to have been present at the second 
‘Akaba [g.v.], when allegiance was sworn to Muham- 
mad. He was not present at Badr, but took part in 
most of the subsequent expeditions led by Muham- 
mad. At Uhud he received several wounds and was 
the first to recognize Muhammad after the rumour 
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that he had been killed. Some reports say that it was 
he who was charged with collecting the sadaka from 
the tribes of Aslam and Ghifar. For a reason which is 
not clear he reinained in Medina during the expedition 
to Tabük in autumn 9/630, and afterwards, with two 
others, was ‘‘sent to Coventry" until reprieved by the 
revelation of Süra IX, 117/18 f. He seems to have 
had soine links with Ghassàn, and this may have had 
something to do with his avoidance of the expedition. 
When the Emigrants first came to Medina, Talha b. 
‘Ubayd Allāh was assigned to him as “brother”, and 
some association continued between the two. He was 
later known as a partisan of *Uthmàn (*Uthmànl), 
supporting him as caliph and composing an elegy 
after his death. In accordance with this attitude he 
refused to pay homage to ‘Ali. He later became blind 
and died in 50/670 or 53/673. 

Many members of his family were noted for poet- 
ical gifts. Muhammad realised the importance of 
poets in forming public opinion, and, following Süra 
XXVI, 227 {see al-Tabari, Tafsir), regarded Ka‘b as 
one of his poets along with Hassan b. Thabit (q.v.] 
and ‘Abd Allah b. Rawaha {q.v.]. Much of Ka‘b’s 
poetry is found in the Siva of Ibn Hisham. Its 
authenticity has been disputed but most appears 
to be genuine. The sentiments are nobler than those 
of Hassan and there is genuine enthusiasm for Islam. 
The poems deal with Badr, Ubud, Bi’r Ma‘ina, 
Banü 'l-Nadir, the Khandak, Khaybar, Mu?ta and 
other expeditions. Stories about Ka‘b seem to have 
been preserved in his family, and his sons ‘Abd 
Allah and *Abd al- Rabmàn and other descendants are 
mentioned as sources by Ibn Hish4m and al-Wákidi. 
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KA‘B s. ZUHAYR, an Arab poet and contemp- 
orary of the Prophet. A son of Zubayr b. Abi 
Sulmà (4.».], he seems to have given proof of his 
poetic talent at an early age; although belonging to 
the Muzayna, he lived with the Dhubyàn and was in- 
volved in the wars of his tribe against the Tayyi?, 
the Kuraysh and the Khazradj. His brother Budjayr 
was converted shortly before year 7 of the Hidjra, 
but he refused vehemently to follow suit and wrote 
some satirical verses attacking Muhammad. The 
latter officially sanctioned his murder. From that day, 
“the earth became too confined” for Ka‘b, who 
resolved to make his submission. He presented him- 
self without warning, in the year 9, in a mosque in 
Medina where Muhammad was present and recited to 
him his famous piece known by the name of Banat 
Su‘dd (Su‘ad has disappeared). Transported with 
admiration on hearing the praises of himself and 
of the Kurayshites, the Prophet threw onto the 
poet’s shoulders his own striped mantle from the 
Yemen, his burda, from which came the name al- 
Burda, applied also to this kasida (the same title was 
to be adopted by al-Büsirl [q.v.]). 

The Bánat Su'ád has none of the characteristics 
of a religious poem; it takes its inspiration from the 
sentiments of pagan poetry, and it begins with a com- 
monplace observation so frequently employed that 


Hammád al-Rawiya (q.v.] boasted of knowing 700 
other poems with the same opening. Nevertheless 
it is the most authentic example in existence of the 
eulogistic poetry of the period; “the extended themes, 
the repeated clichés, the style and the vocabulary 
can serve for comparison with the traditional 
writings; in this work, the essential elements of the 
laudatory genre are defined for the first quarter 
of the rst/7th century” (R. Blachère). It has frequent- 
ly been reproduced, in the form of tashkfir and takhmis. 
Commentators on it are numerous: the most cele- 
brated are Yha‘lab, Ibn Durayd, al-Tibrizi (ed. 
F. Krenkow, in ZDMG, )xv, 241-79), Ibn Hisham 
(ed. Guidi, Leipzig 1871), Ibn Hidjdja, al-Suyati, 
and al-Badjiri (v. Brockelmann, I, 38-9, S I, 68-9). 
It was published for the first time by Lette (Leiden 
1748), and was later produced in several editions, 
in particular by G. Freytag (with Latin translation, 
1823) and T. Nóldeke (Delectus, Berlin 1890, 110-4). 
R. Basset brought out (Algiers r910) an edition 
accompanied by a French translation and two 
unpublished commentaries. Finally, it appears in 
the Diwan of Ka‘b published by T. Kowalski (Cracow 
1950), containing 33 poems and fragments. 

The date of Ka‘b’s death is not known, but he 
appears to have lived to a ripe old age. 
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KA‘B aLt-AHBAR, Ast IsHAK B. Mari! B. 
Haysu‘/Haynv‘, a Yemenite Jew who became a con- 
vert to Islam, probably in 17/638 (al-Tabari, i, 2514), 
and is considered the oldest authority on Judaeo- 
Islamic traditions. Hibr/habr, from the Hebrew haber, 
the scholarly title immediately below rabbi current 
among Babylonian Jewish scholars, is presumed to 
be equivalent to the Arabic ‘alim (al-Khawarizmi, 
Mafátih, 35); in Ka‘b al-Ahbar the plural is a deter- 
minative complement, while in the less frequent 
Ka‘b al-Habr the latter element is in apposition to 
Ka‘b. 

Lidzbarski (De propheticis... legendis arabicis, 
Leipzig 1893, 34-5) assumes that Ka*b was originally 
called ‘Akiba or Ya*kób, but very little is known of 
this man who, according to tradition, came to Medina 
during the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al- Khattáb, accom- 
panied the latter to Jerusalem in 15/636 (al-Tabari, 
i, 2408) and after his conversion was on intimate 
terms with the caliph, whose death he predicted three 
days before it took place (al-Tabari, i, 2722). He 
was a vigorous champion of *«Uthmàn, which led on 
one occasion to his corporal chastisement by the 
pious Abü Dharr (al-Tabari, i, 2946-7). Subsequently, 
Mu'àwiya tried to attract him to Damascus to 
become his counsellor, but it seems most likely that he 
withdrew to Hims, where he died in 32/652-3, in 34 
{al-Tabari, iii, 2474-5) or in 35 (Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharát, i, 40). According to al-Harawi (Ziyarat, 
9/20-1) his burial place and makám are in this town, 
but Yàküt (ii, 595) and Ibn Battita (i, 222; tr. Gibb, 
i, 139) locate his vault in Damascus (where a grave- 
stone bearing his name is still extant; Gibb, Joc. cit.). 
Ibn Djubayr (55) and al-Makrizi (ed. Wiet, iv, 6) 
consider that it is situated in al-Djiza in Egypt, while 
al-Harawi (14/35) reports that some people believe 
him to be buried in Medina and states (39/94) that 
the tomb of one of his sons ts at Djiza. 

Though his true figure is difficult to discern, so 
wrapped is he in legendary trappings, Ka‘b is con- 
sidered to have possessed a profound knowledge of 
the Bible and southern Arabian tradition, as well as 
a personal wisdom attested by the numerous state- 
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ments attributed to him without argument because he 
inspired so much confidence (al-Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
523); he is also the originator of traditions concerning 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab which are considered authentic; 
al-Djàbiz (Hayawán, iv, 202-3) believes him to be 
trustworthy and would appear to be coming to his 
defence by implying that, in discussing the external 
data of the Pentateuch, Ka*b did not say, ‘‘It is writ- 
ten in the Torah" but, "We find it in the books of 
the prophets”. Sometimes he is accused of introducing 
Jewish elements into Islam, e.g. in a story, preserved 
by Jabari (i, 2408-9), in which ‘Umar charges Ka‘b 
with Judaizing when he treats the temple mount in 
Jerusalem as a holy place. See further IsRA? ILiyyAt. 
Posterity sought to add lustre to his name by 
crediting him with a great variety of traditions, 
particularly those relating to the prophets, such as the 
Hadith Dhi 'l-Kifl printed at Bülàk in 1283 (Brockel- 
mann, S I, ror) or the legend of Joseph (see yUsuF] 
in Aljamiado [see aLjamia], edited in a Latin tran- 
scription by F. Guillen (Legendas de José hijo de 
Jacob y de Alejandro Magno, Saragossa 1888) and 
studied by M. Schmidt (Über das altspanische Poema 
de José, in Roman. Forschungen, xi (1901), 321), 
which is in fact a borrowing from al-tha*labi's Kiság 
al-anbi yà?. A|- Kisà?i cites Ka*b in his story of Joseph 
and he is also mentioned as an authority in Firdawsi's 
Yusuf u-Zalikha (ed. H. Ethé in Anecdota Oxoniensa, 
Aryan Series, vifi, Oxford 1908, 258, verse 2599). 
Bibliography: Apart from references within 
the text: Ibn Sa*d, vii/2, 156: Tabari, index; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘arif, index; Fihrist, 32; Ibn al- 
Athir, iii, 121; Ibn Hadjar, Işãba, no. 7496; 
idem, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, viii, 438-40; Aghani, 
ii, 50; Hamdàni, I&lil, viii, index; Weil, Bsblische 
Legenden der Musulmánner, 10; M. Grünbaum in 
ZDMG, xliv, 458, 477; Lidzbarski, 31-40; H. 
Hirschfeld in Jewish Encycl., vii, 400; B. Chapira, 
Légendes bibliques attribuées à Kab al-Ahbar, in 
REJ, \xix, 86 ff., Ixx, 37 ff,; M. Perlmann, A 
legendary story of Ka‘b al-Ahbdar’s conversion to 
Islam, in The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, 
New York 1953; idem, Another Ka‘b al-Ahbar story, 
in The Jewish Quarterly Review, xlv (1954), 48-58. 
(M. Scumitz*) 
KA‘BA, the most famous sanctuary of Islam, 
called the temple or house of God (Bayt Allāh). 
It is situated almost in the centre of the great 
mosque in Mecca. Muslims throughout the whole 
world direct their prayers to this sanctuary, where 
every year hundreds of thousands of pilgrims make 
the greater (hadjdj) or lesser (*wmra) pilgrimage. 
Around it they gather and make their ritual circuits; 
around the Ka‘ba the young Muslim community 
spent the early years of Islam. For the Muslim 
community the Ka‘ba holds a place analogous to 
that of the temple in Jerusalem for ancient Jewry. 
I. The Ka‘ba and its immediate vicinity. 
The name Ka‘ba is connected with the cube-like 
appearance of the building; formerly the word was 
also used to designate other similarly shaped sanc- 
tuaries. The structure is 50 ft. high, with a flat 
roof sloping gently to the north west corner, where 
is the water spout (mizdb); the shorter walls are 
about 35 ft. long and the facade is 40 ft. long. 
The facade, which contains the door (at about 
7 ft. above ground level), faces north east and the 
Black Stone (a/-hadjar al-aswad) is built into its 
eastern corner. Beyond the northern corner is the 
beginning of the Hidir. In front of the façade are the 
Maķām Ibråāhim, the arch-shaped gate known as that 
cf Banü Shayba, and the Zamzam well. Also in front 


of the facade, but outside the mosque enclosure, i$ 
the ritual walk from Safà (south east) to Marwa 
(north). Photographs showing the Ka‘ba in the fore- 
ground with the Makam Ibrahim in the middle ground 
(and consequently with the Hidjr to the left of the 
Ka‘ba) reveal in the background, outside the mosque, 
the ritual walk from Safa to Marwa, an area which 
cannot be seen on photographs where the Ka‘ba 
stands out in front of the Makam Ibrahim and the 
Bani Shayba gate. 

The Ka‘ba is built of layers of the grey-blue 
stone produced by the hills surrounding Mecca. It 
stands on a marble base (shddharwan) 10 inches high, 
projecting about a foot. The four corners (rukn, pl. 
arkan) roughly face the four points of the compass. 
At the east is the Black Stone corner (al-rukn al- 
aswad): perhaps an astral orientation towards the 
Levant in pre-Islamic times? At the north is al-rukn 
al-“irākķī (the *Iráki); at the west al-rukn al-shami 
(Syrian); and at the south al-rukn al-yamani 
(Yemenite). 

The four walls of the Ka‘ba are covered with a 
curtain (kiswa), which in Egypt is called al-burkuS 
(the veil). In front of the door is a special curtain, 
embroidered in gold and silver, with numerous in- 
scriptions. Since Mamluk times (mid 7th/13th cen- 
tury) this kiswa has been traditionally provided by 
Egypt except during periods of political tension (e.g., 
1926-36 and after 1962). At one period the black 
kiswa was replaced by a white one between the 25th 
(or 28th) Dhu 'l-Ka*da and the end of the pilgrimage 
(cf. al-Batanüni). Witnesses affirm that this practice 
has been discontinued. The curtains are occasionally 
fixed to the ground by rings and cords, or the base 
is raised by cords placed out of reach of human 
hands. The kiswa is usually of black brocade, with 
the shahdda outlined in the weave of the fabric. 
About two-thirds of the way up runs a gold em- 
broidered band (hizam) covered with kur?ànic texts. 
(Numerous photographs can be found in Ibrahim 
Rif‘at, Mir°at al-Haram, i, Cairo 1925). Each year, 
when the curtains are replaced, the Banü Shayba 
divide the old ones into small pieces which are 
distributed and sold as relics. 

In the north-east wall, about 7 feet from the 
ground, is the door, parts of which have mountings 
of silver-gilt. When the Ka*ba is opened, a wooden 
staircase (daradj, madrad;) running on wheels is 
pushed up to the door; when not in use, it is kept 
between the Zamzam and the Gate of the Banü Shay- 
ba (see Snouck Hurgronje, Bilderatlas zu Mekka, 
no. ii; for a picture of the staircase, see Ali Bey, 
Travels, ii, 80). 

In the interior of the Ka‘ba are three wooden 
pillars, which support the roof, to which a ladder 
leads up. The only furnishings are the numerous 
hanging golden and silver lamps. On the inner walls 
there are many building inscriptions. The floor is 
covered with slabs of marble. 

On the outside of the Ka‘ba, in the eastern corner, 
about 5 feet above ground, not far from the door, 
the Black Stone is built into the wall; formerly 
broken into three pieces and several small fragments, 
it is now held together by a ring of stone mounted 
in a silver band. The stone is sometimes described 
as lava and sometimes as basalt; its real nature is 
difficult to determine, because its visible surface is 
worn smooth by hand touching and kissing. The sur- 
face is hollowed out irregularly, as can be seen in 
sketches and photographs. Its diameter is around 
I2 inches. The colour is reddish black with red and 
yellow particles. 
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The part of the wall between the Black Stone and 
the door is called al-muliazam, because the visitors 
press their breasts against it while praying fervently. 

In the east corner too, about five feet above the 
ground, another stone (al-hadjar al-as‘ad, the 
"]ucky"), is built into wall. It is only touched and 
not kissed during the perambulation. 

Outside the building there is still to be mentioned 
the gilt water-spout (mizab), which juts out below the 
top of the north-west wall, and has an appendage 
which is called the “beard of the mizáb". The spout 
is called mizdb al-rahma, “spout of mercy” (on it 
cf. Ben Chérif, Aux Villes Saintes de l'Islam, p. 75); 
the part between it and the west corner is the exact 
kibla [q.v.]. The rain-water falls through the spout 
on to the pavement below, which here is inlaid with 
designs in mosaic. The ground all round the Ka‘ba 
is covered with marble slabs. 

Opposite the north-west wall, but not connected 
with it, is a semi-circular wall (al-hafim) of white 
marble. It is three feet high and about five feet thick; 
its ends are almost six feet from the north and 
west corners of the Ka‘ba. The semi-circular space 
between the fafim and the Ka‘ba enjoys an especial 
consideration, because for a time it belonged to the 
Ka‘ba; in the perambulation therefore it is not en- 
tered; the fawaf goes as close as possible along the 
outer side of the hafim. The space bears the name 
al-hidir or hidjr Ismail. Here are said to be the 
graves of the patriarch and his mother Hagar. The 
pavement on which the fatwàf is performed is called 
majáf; a depression in it just opposite the door has 
still to be mentioned; it is called ai-mi*djan ''the 
trough"; according to legend, Ibrahim and Isma‘il 
{q.v.] here mixed the mortar used in building the 
Ka*ba. 

The mafàf and the buildings around it have not 
always remained the same throughout the ages. Only 
the arch-shaped gate, the Banü Shayba (once also 
called the bab al-Salam), still marks the traditional 
entrance to the mafaf. Between this archway and the 
facade (N.E.) is a little building with a small dome, 
the makam Ibrahim. In it is kept a stone bearing 
the prints of two human feet. The patriarch Ibrahim, 
father of Ismail, is said to have stood on this stone 
when building the Ka‘ba and the marks of his feet 
were miraculously preserved. Beside the makam 
Ibrahim, slightly to the north, is the pulpit (minbar); 
at the beginning of this century it was made of white 
marble in the classical minbar shape. The dimensions 
of the makám Ibrahim were considerably reduced 
during the recent reconstruction. The relic is now 
closely surrounded by glass and bars set into a 
polygonal base, the whole structure, capped by a 
much narrower kind of “helmet”, being about three 
yards above ground level. 

The pavement which is used for the jawāf was 
relaid during the important work on the mosque 
which began in 1956. On old photographs the slender 
columns which surrounded the majaf, clearly de- 
marcating it, can be seen. They were used to hold 
the lamps which lighted pilgrims at night. Today a 
new electric lighting system has been installed. On 
Ali Bey’s plan of the mosque there were two further 
buildings, at the edge of the outer pavement and to 
the north east of the Zamzam building; these were 
called al-kubbatayn; by Snouck Hurgronje’s day they 
had disappeared. For many years the Zamzam well 
was covered by a building or kwbba. A description 
of this well can be found in the Rapport quarantenaire 
of 1905 by Dr. Soliman Bey (p. 13; published in 
Egypt; a résumé of the text is given by J. Jomier in 


Le Mahmal et la caravane égyptienne des pèlerins de la 
Mekke, Cairo 1953, 154-6), but the situation nowadays 
is completely different. There are no buildings on the 
surface and pilgrims can take advantage of this extra 
space. A staircase leads to a sort of underground hall 
divided into two sections, one for men and one for 
women, with water distributed by means of a system 
of taps. : 

The three little buildings previously situated on 
the exterior of the mafáf also vanished during the 
course of the recent works, not only to provide 
some open space but also because, to an increasing 
extent, the diversification of rules has become of 
secondary importance to many Muslims. Such 
buildings housed the imams of the four main schools 
during the prayers. The largest building (makam or 
musallà hanafi) was north west of the Ka‘ba in front 
of the Hidjr; the Hanbali was to the south east and 
the Maliki to the south west. The Shafi‘is used the 
Zamzam well building. 

Finally we must mention the work begun in 1956 
which has transformed the promenade from Safa to 
Marwa into a spacious covered passage with a lofty 
ceiling. A group of huge galleries, with a floor over- 
looking the courtyard of the mosque, has been built 
on the outside of the old arcades of the iwan, which 
have been allowed to remain. 

II. The history of the Ka*ba. 

Aside from Muslim traditions, practically nothing 
is known of the history of the Ka‘ba. The sole 
reason for presuming that the Ka‘ba was already 
in existence in the 2nd century A.D. is the mention of 
Mecca, under the name of Macoraba, by the geo- 
grapher Ptolemy (Geography, vi, 7). Glaser (Skizse 
der Gesch. u. Geogr. Arabiens, Berlin 1890, ii, 235) 
believes that this name may have signified the same 
as the south Arabian or Ethiopian mikrab, i.e., a 
temple. The accounts of the campaign of Abraha (q.v.], 
which have been elaborated with legendary features, 
also suggest the existence and worship of the Ka*ba 
in the sixth century but tell us nothing of its appear- 
ance or equipment. The Tubba* As'ad Abü Karib al- 
Himyari, who came to Mecca, is said to have for 
the first time provided the building with a kiswa and 
with a door with a lock. The information available 
regarding the distribution of the offices (see below 
iii.) among the sons of Kusayy shows that the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary had developed into a carefully 
regulated cult several generations before Muhammad. 

In matters pertaining to the history of the building 
of the Ka‘ba, modern Muslims tend to hold fast 
to the letter of the Kur?àn and discount, to an in- 
creasing extent, other accounts. It is in fact in the 
Kur?àn, and in the Medinan s&ras, that Ibrahim and 
Ismáà'll are said to have laid the foundations of the 
Ka*ba (Kur?àn, II, 121/127). The makám Ibrahim is 
indicated as a suitable place for the sala (II, 119/125). 
At God’s command, Ibrahim ordained the pilgrimage 
(XXII, 28/27). The Ka‘ba was the first sanctuary 
to be established on earth, and was now named 
the sacred house (V, 98/97), the ancient house (XXII, 
30, 34/29, 33). We can only speculate about the 
milieus in which these tales circulated in pre-Islamic 
times. Were these stories similar to the Coptic tra- 
ditions concerning the Holy Family’s flight to Egypt 
which the Judaized milieus of Arabia transposed to 
Abraham’s journeys to Mecca? We will never know. 
For Muslims, these accounts are grounded on the 
authority of the Kur’4n and the Kur4n alone. 
Whether or not in pre-Islamic days Kusayy demolish- 
ed and rebuilt the edifice, as historians say, is im- 
possible to determine. 
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The historical references only begin with Muham- 
mad. When Muhammad had reached man’s estate, 
the fire of a woman censing the Ka‘ba is said to 
have caught the building and laid it waste. It happen- 
ed that a Byzantine ship was thrown ashore at 
Djudda [q.».) and the Meccans brought its wood 
hither and used it for the new building. In connection 
with this the name of a man Bāķūm (it is given 
in various forms) is always mentioned, sometimes 
as the captain of the ship, sometimes as the carpenter 
whose advice was taken; he is said to have been a 
Coptic Christian. 

The old Ka‘ba is said to have been only of the 
height of a man and to have had no roof. The thresh- 
old is said to have been on the level of the ground 
so that the water had an easy entrance in the 
frequent floods (sayl). The Kaba was then built 
of alternate layers of stone and wood, its height 
was doubled and a roof covered it. The door was 
placed above the level of the ground so that whoever 
wished to enter had to use a ladder. Unwelcome 
visitors were tumbled down from the high threshold. 
When the Black Stone was to be put in its place, 
the Meccans quarrelled among themselves as to who 
should have the honour. They had just decided that 
the first comer should be given the task when Mu- 
hammad (who had been engaged in helping to carry 
the stones) came past. With grave authority he is 
said to have placed the precious object in a cloak 
—-or in his cloak—and to have ordered the heads 
of tribes each to take an end. He himself then took 
out the stone and placed it in position. 

At the conquest of Mecca in 8/629, Muhammad 
left the Ka‘ba as a building unaltered. But according 
to tradition, he later said that only the very recent 
conversion of the Meccans prevented him from in- 
stituting all kinds of innovations. These real or al- 
leged intentions of Muhammad were brought to reali- 
zation in 64/683 by ‘Abd Allāh b. al-Zubayr [q.v.]. 
As anti-caliph he was besieged by al-Husayn b. 
Numayr [q.v.] in Mecca. Catapults were erected on the 
hills round Mecca, which hurled a hail of stones on 
the town and sanctuary and so damaged the house 
of Allah that it finally looked “like the torn bosoms 
of mourning women”. ‘Abd Allah and his helpers 
pitched their tents beside the sanctuary (he hence- 
forth called himself al-‘A*idh bi 'l-Bayt, "he who 
took refuge at the temple’’) and again a conflagration 
threatened to complete the destruction. In the fire 
the Black Stone was split in three pieces. 

When the Umayyad army was withdrawn, ‘Abd 
Allah discussed with the Meccan authorities the 
demolition and rebuilding of the Ka‘ba. When he had 
made his decision and the ruins had to be cleared 
away, no one dared to begin the work. The bulk of 
the populace, with Ibn ‘Abbas at their head, had left 
the town because they feared a punishment from 
heaven. But ‘Abd Allah climbed up himself, axe in 
hand, and began the grim task. When his people saw 
that he remained unharmed, they took courage and 
assisted. 

During the building a covered scaffolding was 
left on the spot to mark the ktbla and the mafaf at 
least, The masons are said to have worked behind 
the covering. ‘Abd Allah guarded the Black Stone, 
wrapped in a piece of brocade, in the council hall 
(day al-nadwa). When put back into its place it, or 
rather the three pieces into which it was broken, 
was bound with a band of silver. 

The Ka*ba was then built entirely out of Meccan 
Stone and Yemen mortar and built to a height of 
27 ells. According to the tradition of the Prophet, 


the khidir was included in the building and two doors 
were made on the level of the ground, the eastern 
as an entrance and the western as an exit. In the 
fawáf the four corners were kissed. 

These alterations lasted only a short period. In 
74/693 al-Hadjdjadj b. Yüsuf [q.v.) conquered Mecca 
and killed ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. In agreement 
with the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik he again separated the 
hidjr from the Ka‘ba and walled up the west door. 
The building, in keeping with the wish of the Umay- 
yads, thus practically received its pre-Islamic form 
again and this form has survived to the present day. 
The piety of the populace has always resisted any 
considerable innovations. Only to an unimportant de- 
gree have the authorities now and then made im- 
provements. As was the case in the pagan period, 
floods have continued to be a danger to the building. 
When in 1611 it threatened to collapse, a girdle of 
copper was used to avert the disaster. But a new 
sayl made this support also insufficient, so that in 
1630 renovations were decided upon. But the old 
stones were used as much as possible for the re- 
building. 

The Ka‘ba successfully withstood the Karmatian 
invasion of 317/929; only the Black Stone was carried 
off. After an absence of some twenty years it was 
sent back to Mecca (cf. de Goeje, Mém. sur les Car- 
mathes*, 104-111, 145-8). 

The custom of covering the Ka‘ba is said to have 
been introduced by the Tubba‘, The annual re-cover- 
ing of the Ka‘ba only became an established custom 
in modern times; for the oldest Muslim period, the 
*Áshürà day is mentioned as the day of covering, 
but in Radjab also and in other months the building 
has changed its covering. The kiswa consisted some- 
times of Yemeni and sometimes of Egyptian or other 
cloth; during ‘Umar’s caliphate the building threaten- 
ed to collapse on account of the many coverings 
hung on it. Afl sorts of colours are mentioned also. 
The Wahhàbis even covered the Ka'ba with a red 
kiswa. 

The makāms around the Ka‘ba are mentioned as 
early as the ‘Abbasid period, sometimes under the 
name gulla ("a shade"). The present buildings are 
said to date from 1074/1663. A dome over the Zam- 
zam well is mentioned at an equally early period; 
the present one was built in 1072. 

The Ka‘ba had offerings dedicated to it in the 
pagan as well as the Muslim period. Al-Azraki 
devotes a detailed chapter to this subject (155-6). 
Many a worldly ruler has used these treasures for 
political purposes. Tradition reports that ‘Umar said: 
"I| will leave neither gold nor silver in the Ka‘ba 
but distribute its treasures”. To this, however, ‘Alī 
is said to have raised vigorous objections so that 
‘Umar desisted from his plan. 

III. The Ka*ba and Islam. 

Every man living in Mecca in the 6th-7th century 
A.D. must of necessity have had some relationship 
with the Ka‘ba. On Muhammad in his Meccan period 
the Kur?àn is silent in this respect. All that is known 
is that the early community in Medina turned to 
face Jerusalem in prayer. This was in the early 
days when it was still reasonable to hope that the 
Medina Jews would be won over. Subsequently, about 
a year and a half after the Hidjra, the community 
turned to Mecca in prayer and in Mecca itself faced 
the Ka‘ba. 

“Turn then thy face towards the sacred mosque 
and wherever ye be turn your faces towards that 
part" (Kur?àn, II, 139/144). 

At this same period the Kur?án began to lay 
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stress on the religion of Ibráhim, presenting Islam 
as a return to the purity of the primitive religion 
of Ibrahim which, obscured by Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, shone forth in its original brightness in the 
Kur’4n. Guarded support for this interpretation is 
advanced by Sprenger and followed by Snouck 
Hurgronje in his Het Mekkaansche Feest (cf. EI, 
appendix to article IBRAHIM; for a contrary opinion 
see Yoakim Moubarac, Abraham dans le Coran, 
Paris 1958). 

It is incontrovertible that an entire pre-Islamic 
ritual, previously steeped in paganism, was adopted 
by Islam after it had been purified and given a 
strictly monotheistic orientation. The pilgrimages to 
the Ka‘ba and ritual progressions around the build- 
ing were continued, but were now for the glorifica- 
tion of the One God. The abrahamic vision of the 
Ka‘ba created a means of discerning an orthodox 
origin buried in the midst of pagan malpractices to 
which the first Muslims pointed the way. 

In 6/627 a prospect of taking part in the Mecca 
cult was held out to the Muslims by the pact of al- 
Hudaybiya (4.v.]; in connection with it, the ‘Umrat 
al-Kadà? took place in the year 7. Mubammad's 
political endeavours culminated in the conquest of 
Mecca in 8/629. 

All the pagan trappings which had adhered to the 
Ka‘ba were now thrust aside. 360 idols are said to 
have stood around the building. When touched with 
the Prophet’s rod they all fell to the ground. The 
statue of Hubal which ‘Amr b. Luhayy is said to 
have erected over the pit inside the Ka‘ba was re- 
moved as well as the representations of the prophets. 
When they began to wash the latter with Zamzam 
water, Muhammad is said to have placed his hands 
on the pictures of Jesus and Mary and said: “Wash 
out all except what is below my hands”. He then 
withdrew his hands. A wooden dove also which was 
in the Ka*ba is said to have been shattered by Mu- 
hammad’s orders. The two horns of Abraham’s ram 
did not crumble to dust until the rebuilding of the 
Ka*ba by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. 

At the capture of Mecca, Muhammad made arran- 
gements regarding the religious and secular offices 
which had been filled in Mecca from ancient times. 
The historians say that in the old heathen period 
Kusayy, after a fierce struggle with the tribe of 
Khuza‘a, became master of the Ka‘ba and held all 
the important offices, religious and secular: the ad- 
ministration of the Dar al-Nadwa and the tying of 
the standard, the provision of the pilgrims with food 
(rifáda) and with drink (ss&dya) as well as the super- 
vision of the Ka‘ba (siddna and hidjdba). His descen- 
dants: 

‘Abd Manaf “Abd al-Dar 


Hashim *Uthmàán 


*Abd al-Muttalib ‘Abd irumi 
Ren at 

‘Abbas Abū Talib Abi Talha ‘Abd Allah 

administered the offices after his death, ‘Abd Manéaf 
and his descendants getting the rifáda and sikáya etc., 
while ‘Abd al-Dar and his descendants saw to the 
sidána and hidjába etc. 

When Muhammad conquered Mecca his uncle ‘Ab- 
bas or, according to another tradition, ‘Ali asked 
for the administration of these offices. But Muham- 
mad said he had abolished all of them except the 
sikáya and the guardianship of the Ka‘ba. The former 
remained in the hands of ‘Abbas; the latter he gave 


to ‘Uthman b. Talha who allowed his cousin Shayba 
b. Abi Fatha to act as his deputy. The Band Shayba 
are the doorkeepers at the Ka‘ba to this day. The 
fifada, which was in the hands of Abia Talib, was 
taken over by Abü Bakr in 9/630; after his death 
the caliphs looked after the feeding of the pilgrims. 

Muhammad’s control over Mecca and the Meccan 
cult was first clearly marked at the Hadjdj of the 
year 9. As plenipotentiary of the Prophet, who did 
not participate in the pilgrimage, Abi Bakr announ- 
ced to the assembled pilgrims the latest arrange- 
ments, which were put in the form of a revelation. 
They are contained in Süra IX, which from them is 
often called the Süra of Immunity (barda) (v. 1-12, 
28, 36-7). 

According to it, idolators are henceforth forbidden 
to participate in the Meccan festival as they are 
impure (nadjas). Moreover, they are declared out- 
laws. A period of four months is given them during 
which they can go freely about the country; but 
after that “kill them wherever ye find them". 
Excepted are those with whom an alliance has been 
made in so far as they have punctiliously observed 
its terms and helped no one against the Muslims. 

In 10/631 Muhammad himself led the pilgrimage, 
at which therefore according to tradition not a single 
idolator was present: the Ka*ba had become an ex- 
clusively Muslim sanctuary. At every sa/at Muslims 
throughout the world turn towards Mecca and at the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage the Ka‘ba forms the 
beginning and the end of the holy rites. 

Two special ceremonies concerning the Ka‘ba 
may here be mentioned, the opening and the washing 
of the building. The opening takes place on definite 
days and men are first admitted, then the women. 
On this occasion the above-mentioned staircase is 
pushed up to the building. The days in question 
change at the will of the Meccan authorities—but 
some usually fall in the month of the pilgrimage and 
one on the roth Muharram (‘Ashira day). It is con- 
sidered particularly meritorious to perform the salat 
in the Ka‘ba. 

The procedure for the washing of the inside of 
the Ka‘ba was as follows at the beginning of the 
20th century. After the Had;dj is completed, at the 
end of the month Dhu 'l-Hidjdja, the Ka*ba is washed, 
a ceremony in which the Grand Sharif, the governor 
and other authorities, as well as a number of pil- 
grims, take part. The first to enter is the Sharif, 
who after a salat of two raka‘s himself washes the 
ground with Zamzam water which flows away through 
a hole in the threshold. The walls are washed with 
a kind of broom made of palm leaves. The Sharif 
then sprinkles everything again with rose-water and 
finally the building is fumigated with all manner of 
perfumes (cf. ai-Kibla, no. 409, 1). The Sharif 
throws the broom away among the crowd of pilgrims, 
who fight among themselves for possession of it. 
Al-Batanüni says (109) that the samszamis and the 
mujawwifs sell the pilgrims similar brooms for a 
minimum of half a real. 

As is evident from this example, the veneration 
for the sacred building extends to all that comes in 
contact with it: to the Black Stone, the water-spout, 
the muliazam, and above all to the Zamzam water, 
It is however said—and probably with truth— 
that ‘Umar thus expressed himself on the Black 
Stone: “I know that thou art a stone, that neither 
helps nor hurts, and if the messenger of Allah had 
not kissed thee, I would not kiss thee". But then he 
kissed the stone. And hardly a single pilgrim will 
think of ‘Umar’s words during the fawaf. The salat 
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under the water-pipe is described as particularly 
efficacious: "Anyone who performs the saiát under 
the math‘ab becomes as pure as on the day when 
his mother bore him" (al-Azraki, 224). The Zamzam 
water, which the pilgrim has poured over him again 
and again, is useful ior every purpose for which it 
is drunk (ma? Zamzam li-màá shuriba lahu, Kutb al- 
Din, 34). 

There is abundant testimony in Muslim as well 
as European literature to the intensification of de- 
votional feeling which the sight of the Ka‘ba produces 
in the pilgrims. We may here quote al-Batanini’s 
description of the salat at the Ka‘ba as particularly 
characteristic (26): ''The whole assemblv stood there 
in the greatest reverence before this highest majesty 
and niost powerful inspirer of awe before which the 
greatest souls become so little as to be almost 
nothing. And if we had not been witness of the move- 
ments of the body during the saiát and the raising 
of the hands during the prayers, and the murmuring 
of the expressions of humility and if we had not 
heard the beatiug of the hearts before this immeas- 
urable grandeur we would have thought ourselves 
transterred to another life. And truly we were at 
that hour in another world: we were in the house of 
God and in God's inunediate presence, and with us 
were only the lowered head and the humble tongue 
and the voices raised in prayer and weeping eyes 
and the fearful heart and pure thoughts of inter- 
cession” (cf. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and 
Life in Islam, Chicago, 1909, 216-7; Ben Chérif, 
Aux villes saintes de l'Islam, ii-iii, 45-6, 68). 

Even the Shifis and the Wahhàbis have left the 
Ka‘ba its place in Islam. Only the Karmatians form 
an obvious exception. 

Many moderns lay stress on the fact that Mecca 
was chosen by God as the place of revelation; they 
emphasise that the Ka‘ba is a symbol of the unity 
of the Muslim world, the place of God’s grace, His 
worship, and the proclamation of His glory. 

As to the mystics, their attitude to the Ka‘ba 
depends on their position regarding the law. For the, 
so to speak, nomistic mystics like al-Ghazali, the 
Ka‘ba is, it is true, the sacred building which one 
has to go round in the fawaf. The fawaf and its ob- 
ject however only receive their value for men when 
they give them an inducement to rise to a higher 
spiritual level. Ibn al-‘Arabi goes a step further 
when he says that the true Ka‘ba is nothing other 
than our own being (al-Futiéhat al- Makkiy ya, i, 733); 
the Ka‘ba however also plays a part in his mystic 
experiences. Hudjwiri however quotes some sayings 
of mystics, who no longer require the Ka‘ba as an 
inducement to rise, and even despise it. Muhammad 
b. al-Fadl savs: "I wonder at those who seek His 
temple in this world: why do they not seek contem- 
plation of Him in their hearts? The temple they 
sometimes attain and sometimes miss, but contem- 
plation they might enjoy always. If they are bound 
to visit a stone, which is looked at only once a year, 
surely they are more bound to visit the temple of 
the heart, where He may be seen three hundred and 
sixty times in a day and night. But the mystic’s 
every step is a symbol of the journey to Mecca, 
and when he reaches the sanctuary he wins a robe 
of honour for every step”. Abi Yazid al-Bistami 
also says: “On my first pilgrimage I saw only the 
temple; the second time, I saw both the temple and 
the Lord of the temple; and the third time I saw 
the Lord alone. In short, where mortification is, 
there is no sanctuary: the sanctuary is where con- 
templation is. Unless the whole universe is a man's 
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trysting-place where he comes high unto God and a 
retired chamber where he enjoys intimacy with God, 
he is still a stranger to Divine love; but when he 
has vision the whole universe is his sanctuary. The 
darkest thing in the world is the Beloved's house 
without the Beloved. 

Accordingly, what is truly valuable is not the 
Ka‘ba, but contemplation and annihilation in the 
abode of friendship, of which things the sight of the 
Ka*ba is indirectly a cause" (al-Hudjwiri, tr. Nichol- 
son, 327). 

IV. The Ka‘ba in Legend and Superstition. 

In the article kasa in EI! there is an account 
of a whole series of legends concerning the origins 
of the Ka‘ba; we will not go into these here. It is 
common knowledge that when protesting against his 
coreligionists’ imaginative excesses Muhammad ‘Ab- 
duh even cited certain current legends about the 
Ka‘ba (Tafsir al-Mandr, i, 466-7). Well known too 
is the fact that after the Sa*üdi conquest of Hidjàz 
(1924-6), a number of popular cultic places, such as 
the tomb of Eve in Djudda, were suppressed. Among 
the legends relating to the Ka‘ba are those describ- 
ing its creation at the beginning of the world, what 
happened to it during the flood, how Abraham was 
guided to make his way to Arabia, details of his 
conduct during the construction of the Ka‘ba, how 
Gabriel brought the Black Stone which had been 
preserved since the flood in Aba Kubays [¢.v.]. 
Originally white, the stone had taken on its present 
colour after contact with the sins of the pagan era. 
There are also legends about the Zamzam well, 
especially concerning the role of ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
and the two golden gazelles he discovered. These 
had been concealed by the Djurhum, along with 
swords and armour. All this was deposited at the 
Ka‘ba or used to decorate the buildings. 

From analogous theories developed earlier with 
relation to Jerusalem, Mecca was considered the 
navel of the world (cf. the account of these theories 
in the article KA‘Ba in EI!). 

Mecca is also a burial ground. Not only Isma‘il 
and his mother but a whole series of prophets, 
numbering hundreds, is said to have been buried 
round the Ka‘ba. 

V. Religious history before Islam. 

From the fact that Ptolemy calls Mecca ''Ma- 
croba" (t.¢. mikrab, temple) we may conclude that 
in his day the Ka‘ba was regarded as a sanctuary 
dedicated to one or more deities. According to a 
statement of Epiphanius (Haereses, v, following the 
text in Philologus, 1860, 355), Dhu ’l-Shara had 
in Petra his yaxjou, a word which is probably 
the same as Ka‘ba. It is not clear from Epiphanius, 
however, whether the temple in Petra was meant, 
or the quadrangular black stone which represented 
Dhu ’l-Shara, Al-Bakri (Mu‘djam, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
46) relates that the tribe of Bakr b. Wa? il [q.v.J, as 
well as the main body of the Iy4d tribe, had their 
centre of worship in Sindàd in the region of Küfa 
and that their holy tent (or temple, bayt) there was 
called Dhàt al-Ka‘abat (but cf. al-Hamdant, Sifat 
Dijazirat al-‘Arab, 171, 1. 14, 17, 230, 1. 12), What 
was the relationship between the sanctity of the 
Ka‘ba and the Black Stone? We can do no more than 
offer hypotheses, like Wellhausen’s. 

No tradition suggests that the Black Stone was 
connected with any particular god. In the Ka‘ba was 
the statue of the god Hubal, who might be called the 
god of Mecca and of the Ka*ba. Caetani gives great 
prominence to the connection between the Ka‘ba and 
Hubal. Besides him, however, al-Lát, al-*Uzzà, and 
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al-Manàt were worshipped and are mentioned in the 
Kur?'àn; Hubal is never mentioned there. What posi- 
tion Allāh held beside these in pagan times is not 
exactly known, 

Many other idols are mentioned in the Ka‘ba and 
the vicinity, among them the 360 statues. 

The Ka‘ba possessed in a high degree the usual 
qualities of a Semitic sanctuary, First of all it 
made the whole surrounding area into consecrated 
ground. Around the town lies the sacred zone (ka- 
ram) marked by stones, which imposes certain re- 
strictions on each one who enters it [see IHRAM]. 
Moreover, the sanctity of the area is seen in the 
following points. In the karam the truce of God 
reigns. When the Arab tribes made a pilgrimage to 
the Ka*ba, all feuds were dormant. It was forbidden 
to carry arms. Next, the faram—and the Ka‘ba 
especially—is a place of refuge. Here the unin- 
tentional manslayer was safe just as in the Jewish 
cities of refuge. On the Ka‘ba there was a kind of 
handle to which the fugitives clung (al-Azrakl, 111), 
an arrangement which recalls the purport of the 
horns on the Jewish altar. Blood was not allowed to 
flow in the karam. It is therefore reported that those 
condemned to death were led outside the haram to 
execution, 

The idea of peace extended even to the flora and 
fauna. Animals—except a few injurious or danger- 
ous sorts—are not to be scared away; hence the 
many tame doves in the mosque. Trees and bushes 
were not cut down except the Jdhkhiy shrub, which 
was used for building houses and in goldsmiths’ 
work, These regulations were confirmed by Islam 
and are in force to this day. 

As to the rites, it is said that in the heathen 
period animals were sacrificed at the Ka*ba. Among 
the ancient Arabs the idol of stone replaced the al- 
tar; on it they smeared the blood of the sacrificial 
animals. In Islam the killing takes place in Mina. 

It is a question whether and how far the Ka‘ba 
was connected with the hadjdj in the pre-Islamic 
period. On the one hand, the hadjdj was an integral 
part of the ceremonies carried out outside Mecca, 
notably at ‘Arafat: the halt there is the summit of 
the pilgrimage. On the other hand, the Kur?àn (III, 
91/97) uses the formula bhidjdj al-bayt to refer to 
the Ka*ba. It is therefore most probable that in pre- 
Islamic times there was a fusion of two groups of 
ceremonies which, in a fashion still followed by the 
Arabs, united two adjacent holy places in the same 
celebration. It cannot be denied that the cult of the 
Ka‘ba in the pagan era reveals traces of an astral 
symbolism. Golden suns and moons are repeatedly 
mentioned among the votive gifts (al-Azrak!, 155 ff.). 
According to al-Mas‘idi (Murtdj, iv, 47, ed. and 
tr. Pellat, § 1373), certain people have regarded 
the Ka‘ba as a temple devoted to the sun, the moon 
and the five planets. The 360 idols placed round the 
Ka‘ba also point in this direction. 

However, such a view cannot be safely propounded 
as foremost. In the pagan era the cult of the Ka‘ba 
was certainly syncretistic, conforming to the usual 
features of Arab paganism. It is impossible to dis- 
cern to what extent North Semitic cults were re- 
presented in Mecca. 
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KABAKBAZI [see LA*5]. 

KABAKCI-OGHLU MUSTAFA, chief of the 
rebellion which overthrew the Ottoman sultan Selim 
III. Originally from Kastamuni, a town in north 
western Anatolia, he was chosen as their leader by 
the yamaks (supernumerary janissaries) of the Rumeli- 
kavak fortresses on the Bosphorus, who rioted on 
17 Rabi‘ I 1222/25 May 1807 upon the instigation of 
the k@?im-makam of the grand vizier, Kése Misa 
Pasha, and the Shaykh al-Islam ‘Ata? Allah Efendi. 
He conducted the rebellion in an orderly manner, 
put to death the principal organizers of the Nizam-: 
djedid [q.v.] and served the aims of the instigators 
of the riot in preparation for the enthronement of 
Mustafa IV [g.v.] (21 Rabi‘ I/29 May). Nominated 
commandant of the fortresses on the Rumelian side 
of the Bosphorus with the rank of turnadji-basht, he 
exercised influence in government affairs through 
his collaboration first with the Shaykh al-Islam, 
later with Mahmid TJayyar Pasha, appointed 
k@im makam in Sha‘ban/October, and again with 
the Shaykh al-Islam. He was killed on 19 Djumádà 
I 1223/13 July 1808 in Rumelifener by ‘Ali Agha, 
the a*yán of Plnarhisar, sent with a troup of soldiers 
by Mustafà Pasha Bayrakdár [q.v.], who was march- 
ing with the Ottoman army toward Istanbul to 
restore Selim III [g.v.] to the throne. 

An uneducated man, he showed a remarkable ca- 
pacity for leadership in conducting the rebellion. 
Nevertheless he has been rightly criticized for his 
harmful! action which resulted in the suppression of 
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I. North-eastern façade. In the foreground, to the left, are the Makäm Ibrāhīm, the Bab Bani Shayba, the 
Minbar and the Zamzam well; the building (kubba) of the latter is obscured from view, 
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2. North-western wall with the mizdb; to the left are the Zamzam building and the Makaém Hanafi. 
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3. South-western corner before the recent works. Opposite the north-western wall is part of al-kafim with 
al-hidir: to the right lie the Makàm Ibrahim, the Bab Bani Shayba and the kubba. a. Makam Hanafi; b. 
Makàm Máliki. 
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4. South-western corner; to the left is the Makám Hanafi, to the right the Makām Ibrahim. 
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the reform movement which was followed under 
Selim III. 
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KABALA (a.) “guarantee”, a juridical term used 
mainly in connection with fiscal practice, in a 
manuer which is still very difficult to define precisely. 
The particular field with which this discussion is 
concerned is a double one—that of the levying of the 
land-tax, kharddj [q.v.], and that of special taxes, 
muküs. As was already the case before the Arab con- 
quest both in the Byzantine Empire and under the 
Sasanids, local communities were held jointly respon- 
sible by the Treasury for the payment at the required 
time of the full amount of land-tax demanded. Never- 
theless, it frequently occurred that many individuals 
had difficulty in finding the necessary ready money 
immediately. In these conditions, as a result of an 
agreement between the inhabitants and the adminis- 
tration, application was made to a notable, often but 
not necessarily a man of the locality, to advance the 
sum required, for which he had to ensure that he 
would be reimbursed later. The matter having gener- 
ally been agreed in advance, this notable in effect 
acted as a guarantor for the debt of the locality in 
question. This procedure constitutes the contract of 
kabála, the offer being called /akbil and the person 
named muiakabbil. In this form, Abt Yüsuf does not 
disapprove of kabala. But in practice it appears that 
matters often happened otherwise, that is to say that 
not only the principle of the guarantee but also of 
the amount were known in advance; here, jurists and 
traditionists, such as Abü Yüsuf and Abi ‘Ubayd, 
disapproved—traditionists, more particularly when, 
as the harvest could not be estimated in advance, the 
tax to be levied on it was likewise not calculable if it 
consisted of a percentage; and jurists, because the 
total sum envisaged, being necessarily less or greater 
than the eventual proceeds of the tax, was bound to 
be injurious either to the taxpayers or to the Treasury. 
But it is precisely on account of the anticipated pro- 
fit that the military leaders began to seek out kabdlat. 
At the start, they had been allotted emphyteutic con- 
cessions (kafá^i*; pl. of kafi‘a (see 1KTA‘]) on the 
State lands (sawafi). But as these were practically 
hereditary, it was not possible to find new ones, and 
they therefore turned their attention to the private 
kharadj lands, so that they might succeed either in 
retaining the kharddj for themselves while only paying 
the tenth (see Arabica, i (1954), 358), or, a less 
serious offence, contract an advantageous kabdla. 
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However, the kabala disappeared quite rapidly in face 
of the development of the new type of ikjā‘, although 
definitions of it are still to be found occasionally in 
the later lexicographers, such as al-Zamakhshari. 
Clearly it possessed some of the characteristics of 
tax-farming, and the texts sometimes confuse kabála 
and damán; nevertheless, kabála usually denotes 
merely the operation at the basic level of the whole 
local community, whilst damán also applies, through- 
out the whole course of Muslim history, to the far 
wider concession of the right to organize and levy 
taxes, for some years, from a vast district, in re- 
turn for the payment—more or less in advance— 
of a sum which is guaranteed, but markedly smaller 
than the scheduled revenue. Sometimes the texts also 
compare the kabdla with the mukafa‘a which, in the 
case of a small estate, in effect probably differs 
only in the matter of duration, but which also applies 
to vast semi-autonomous districts or provinces in 
whose entire internal administration the State defini- 
tively renounces all interest, in return for the settle- 
ment of a guarantee. 

What has just been said appears to be applicable 
in some measure to Muslim Asia in general. In the 
Maghrib and in Spain, where the kabála is to be found 
in regard to mukūs, it is not certain if the term 
occurs in connection with kharádj; occasionally it de- 
notes the fixed dues owed by the administrator of a 
wakf. But it is above all with reference to Egypt, 
always distinctive in agricultural and fiscal matters, 
that some particularly delicate questions arise. 

In Egypt, indeed, it seems that no kafá^i^ were 
distributed, although State lands and private lands 
possessing some degree of autonomy existed there 
before the conquest and were retained afterwards. 
But no doubt both because the Arab population of 
Egypt was originally limited to the garrison towns, 
and because control of the Nile and the resultant 
agricultural organization created, throughout all the 
irrigated territories, a unified administration which 
deprived each of them of part of its own effective 
autonomy, the very term kafi‘a in this sense seems 
unknown (although in the plural kafa*s‘ it denotes the 
Tülünid quarter of Fustàt created on the model of 
Samarrà). Kabálát, however, do exist, often in the 
hands of persons whom the papyri call smázüt, 
uet órepoc. Then in the 2nd/8th century, Arab tribal 
groups settled in Egypt and, as it was not possible 
to give them kata‘, they were granted lands for 
which they assumed the kabdéla, under conditions 
which guaranteed an income for the State but which 
also left them with a substantial profit for themselves. 
It appears that this was brought about by distribu- 
tion by auction, held in Fustat for four years, with a 
revision of the basic tax survey every thirty years. 
Despite reforms in the methods employed (particular- 
ly under al-Afdal and al-Ma?mün al-Batà?ibI, in the 
second century of Fatimid rule,) it seems that the 
system was maintained in certain respects until the 
Ayyubid conquest introduced into Egypt a new 
system more or less inspired by the eastern £k(á*. In 
short, the old system differed from similar systems in 
the Near East only in its systematic and durable 
Character, and by its adaptation to the specific agri- 
cultural organization of Egypt. 

However, this does not solve all of the problems. 
Papyri, and later the fiscal treatises from the Fatimid 
and subsequent periods, reveal that there was a dis- 
tinction between lands lying outside the kabdlat, 
which were subjected to permanent surveys (misaha), 
deciding each year the areas to be flooded and the 
different types of cultivation to be employed on them, 
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and lands of kabdlét, which were themselves bila 
misába, and for which therefore it was sufficient to 
have a contract drawn up independently of the annual 
verification of the surface area and type of cultiva- 
tion. In the fiscal treatises of al-Makhzümi, Ibn 
Mammáti and al-Nábulusi, the first system is called 
the mufádana, imposition by faddán, or simply zira‘a, 
and the second kabéla, but also, at least in certain 
cases, munddjaza, settlement after dispute, sometimes 
mushafara, equal division (Ibn Hawkal, i, 133 distin- 
guishes between ma‘kud and mabklil). On the other 
hand custom tended increasingly to give kabala the 
sense of ard al-kabála, land subjected to the system 
of kabála, and if one or two papyri give the impres- 
sion that a kabdla can include several small properties 
of another sort, as in the Asiatic system, others on 
the contrary suggest relatively small pieces of land, 
and the later fiscal treatises reveal a situation where 
the tax agents controlled the entire body of lands 
consisting both of divisions of land in muwfádana and 
of others in kabála, and had the right to transfer 
certain of these from one category to the other, ac- 
cording to the types of cultivation dependent upon the 
condition of the land after inundation: this suggests 
that now that the distinction between the Arabs and 
the converted native inhabitants is blurred, the dif- 
ference between the two categories of lands is con- 
nected with a difference of agricultural utilization, 
the kabdéla being applicable only to those lands used 
for the cultivation of cereals and leguminous plants, 
to the exclusion: of orchards and economic crops 
(flax, sugar, etc.). We do not know if this was al- 
ready the situation at the time of the earliest adjudi- 
cations. 

Finally, if we come down to the Mamlik period, 
we see that this evolution continues. There remain 
some lands for which the “rent’’ (tdjara) is fixed at 
a sum determined in advance by tanadjdjuz = 
munádjasa, but what is now called kabála is no more 
than the agricultural unit of land generally subjected 
to misáha, and within it a distinction is made between 
the different types of land imposed on the faddin 
according to the type of cultivation: in other words, 
integration with the common system is complete, 
without adjudication or tax-farming or any other 
“guarantee” save that of paying what is due. This 
is a normal conclusion since frequently these dues 
now go not to the Treasury but to the mukja‘, the 
true heir to the profits of the former mutakabbil. In 
the Ottoman period, if there are mukdfa‘ét and 
iltizdmat (the meaning of which is etymologically 
related to damás, but in fact corresponding rather 
to ikfa‘s) the word kabála disappears from the vocab- 
ulary of land taxation; and, with Bonaparte’s 
scholars, munddjaza was explained as signifying 
merely poor lands. 

Alongside its use with regard to taxation on land, 
as described above, the word kabdla, as well as 
daman in this context, occurs in a more permanent 
sense to signify the farming of special revenues, 
generally of muk5s, especially in towns, such as the 
sale of salt or the management of baths or even of 
a local customs office. It is most often in this sense 
that we must interpret those passages which show 
rulers abolishing or condemning kabálát, like muküs 
elsewhere; and it is in reference to such kabdlat, 
which are perhaps more often designated in this way 
in the. West than in the East, that Europeans have 
understood the word and adopted it (Spanish alcabala 
attested in rror, Italian gabella current in ports and 
among the Normans in Sicily in the 12th century, 


from which the French gabelle, which however has so | 


far not been found before the beginning of the r4th 
century; Provengal gabele). (It should be noted how- 
ever that, in the account of Ramon Muntaner of the 
Catalan expedition to the East, at the beginning of 
the 14th century, gabella denotes the Turkish tribes, 
and therefore derives from kabila and not from 
kabála.) For these taxes, see provisionally pARIBA 
above, but no study has been devoted to the methods 
employed for levying them. 
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KABARDS,aMuslim peopleof the Caucasus. 

In Russian they are called Kabardintst, in Turkish 
Kabartaylar; other designation, Káság. The name 
of the Kabards was first mentioned as Chewerthei 
by Barbaro, who visited the Caucasus in 1436. Its 
etymology remains uncertain. 

The Kabard language belongs to the eastern branch 
of the Adighe (Cerkes) linguistic group, which is also 
referred to as “high Adighe”. 

According to the 1926 Soviet census, there were 
139,925 Kabards ethnically and 138,925 linguistically. 
The census of 1939 records 164,000 Kabards. 

The Kabards live in the basin of Upper Terek 
and some of its tributaries and are divided into two 
groups: one, forming the tribes of the Great Kabarda, 
lives between the rivers Malka and Terek to the west 
of the Terek; the other, forming the tribes of the 
Little Kabarda, lives between the Sunja and the 
Terek, to the east of the Terek. 
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The Kabaids arrived in their habitat in the 13th 
century from their original homeland further to the 
west, after the Alans had been weakened by Mongol 
invasions, and after the collapse of the Golden Horde 
they began to play a leading role in the history of 
the Caucasus. In the 16th century Kabard princes 
maintained friendly relations with the rulers of Mos- 
cow. The second wife of Ivan IV was a Kabard prin- 
cess, Marie, daughter of Temriik. In the 17th century 
the Kabards led the coalition of Caucasian peoples 
against the Kalmuks. Because of the dominating role 
they. played in the Central Caucasus and their loca- 
tion near the Daryal pass, they were the first to come 
under Russian control in the 19th century, accepting 
it without any strong resistance. At the time of the 
Russian conquest a number of Kabards settled be- 
tween the upper Kuban and the Zelenchuk and were 
called Fugitive Kabards. After 1864, some Kabards, 
mostly of the fugitive group, emigrated into the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Sunni Islam of the Hanafi madhhab was introduced 
in the second half of the 16th century by the Crimean 
Tatars, in competition with Christianity. They were 
completely islamized by the end of the 17th century. 

The traditional Kabard economy consisted of horse- 
breeding, agriculture, horticulture, apiculture and 
home industry. Traditional Kabard society had a 
complex structure which consisted of eleven classes 
grouped in two main divisions: the noblemen, or the 
free group, and the pskatla, or the non-free group. 
At the head of society were the princes (psk7), among 
whom the wali was the chief of the Kabard people. 
They were followed by the nobles (work, or workkhA). 
These in turn were subdivided into four classes ac- 
cording to the rights and obligations which bound 
them to the princes. The nobles were followed by the 
free peasants (tfokhoti). The non-free group consisted 
of the azat (freed peasants who were bound by some 
servitude to their former masters); og (serfs); loga- 
naput (between og and slaves); unaut (slaves). 

In the 19th century attempts were made by K. 
Atazukin to create a literary language, and in 1865 
he published a Kabard alphabet based on the Cyrillic 
script. However, Kabard. did not attain the status of 
a literary language until 1924. The speech of the 
Great Kabarda was used as the basis of the literary 
language, and this language is used officially in the 
Kabardo-Balkar A.S.S.R. and the Karaéay-Cerkes 
A.R. The first newspaper in the Kabard language was 
published in 1924 under the title Kara Khalk. Accord- 
ing to the Letopis? periodicesktkh isdanij S.S.S.R. 
there were in 1960 two Kabard newspapers and two 
magazines. 

The Kabards were first organized into the Kabard 
Autonomous Region on 1 September 1921. On 
16 January 1922 they were joined with the national 
district of Balkar, which on 5 December 1936 became 
the Kabardo-Balkar Autonomous Region. In 1944 the 
Kabard Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic was 
announced, which further changed into the Kabardo- 
Balkar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic on 
9 February 1957. The territory of the Republic 
occupies 12,400 sq. km. In 1959 there were 420,115 
people in the A.S.S.R. Of these 45 % were Kabards, 
8.1 % were Balkars, 38.7 % Russians, and the rest 
other groups of Caucasians. ` 

Bibliography: B. Geiger, T. Halasi-Kun, 

A. Kuipers and K. Menges, Peoples and languages 

of the Caucasus, The Hague 1958; Istoriya Ka- 

bardino-Balkarskoya A.S.S.R., Moscow 1967; 

Kabardiskaya A.S.S.R., Nalchik 1946; B. Kalmi- 
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Nalchik 1946; A. Kuipers, Introduction to Mor- 
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CERKES, and AL-KABK. (HUüLvA SALIMBOÓLU) 

AL-KABBAÁB, ABO MUHAMMAD ABD ALLÂH B. 
HusAYN AL-TAMGRÜTI AL-DAR*I AL-RAKKI (from al- 
Rakka [q.v.], his native town), a very famous Moroc- 
can saint. Born in the séwiya of Sayyid al-Nas as 
it was called (from the name of the Prophet), the 
founder of which was Abii Ishak .al-Ans4rl, known 
under the name of Sayyidi Ibrahim al-Hadjdij, he grew 
up there in prayer and asceticism. Accompanied by 
the son of this latter, Ahmad, he went to the sdwiya 
of Tamgrit, founded by Abi Hafs, ‘Umar b. Ahmad 
al-Ansari, in Ramadan 983/Dec.-Jan. 1575-76, and 
settled there until his death on Friday 12 Djumada 
II 1045/23 Nov. 1635. He was buried in the place 
since called rawdat al-ashyákh, on the Sidjilmàsa 
road. His fame had attracted many disciples, whom 
he initiated into the dhikr shádhili and who acquired 
some fame, such as the aforementioned Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim and the two brothers Muhammad and Hu- 
sayn Ibn NAsir al-Dar‘%. The teaching of the farika, 
which he had received from Abu ’]-‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
* Ali al-Hadidjàdi al-Dar*i, derived from Abu 'l-FAbbàs 
Ahmad Zarrük, whose teaching was transmitted by 
Abu 'l-Kàsim al-Ghàzi, *Ali b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sidjil- 
màsi and *Ali b. Yüsuf al- Ráshidl. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 

315 and n. 4; Ifrani, Safwa, 70; Kadiri, Nashr, 

i, 169; idem, Jittkaf, fol. 14v; idem, al-Naskr 

al-kabir, i, fol. 81v; Násiri, Tal*at al-mushtari, i, 

128-36 and passim; MakkI Násiri, Durar (after al- 

Hashtüki, Inárat al-basà^ir and Tal'at al-dá'a); 
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darāt, in fine. (M. LAKHDAR) 

KABBÀN [see MIzAN]. 

KABD (AJ), verbal noun meaning ''seizure", 
“grasping”, “contraction”, “abstention”, etc., and 
used in the special vocabulary of various disciplines. 

i.—In fikh the word signifies taking possession 
of, handing over. In Milikl law héyása is more 
frequently used. Tasallum is also employed to 
mean the act of handing over. Taking possession 
is accomplished by the material transfer of the thing 
when movable goods are involved; by occupation 
when it is a question of real estate, but also symboli- 
cally by the handing over of the keys or title deeds 
of the property. Kabd only has a subsidiary role to 
play in the sale, since fikk, from the very beginning 
and in all its versions, recognized that the ownership 
of the thing which has been sold, when a definite 
object is involved, is transferred immediately by the 
agreement of the parties, before any formal transfer. 

The part played by the kabd in the matter of gifts 
(htba), loan (kard), commodate (‘artyya) and security 
(rahn), is a subject of dispute amongst the legal 
schools. The Málikis excepted, most authors teach 
that the agreement of the parties on which these 
contracts are founded does not carry with it any 
legal obligation on the part of the one who gave the 
undertaking, nor any absolute right on the part of the 
beneficiary. The former cannot be forced to hand 
over the thing he has promised, nor can the latter 
demand its transfer, kabd. These contracts are 
"efficacious", therefore, only on the basis of the 
kabd, freely agreed. The formula of the classical 
authors, according to which kabd is useful for the 
completion (/asmám, lusüm) of these contracts, is 
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not sufficiently significant. Properly speaking, these 
contracts only become juridically valid through the 
operation of the kabd. Only the Maliki school holds 
that immediately after the agreement of the parties 
relative to a gift, loan, commodate or security the 
beneficiary may constrain the man who made the 
contract to hand over the object (Dardir, al-Sharh 
al-saghir, ii, 344 for the gift; ii, 226-9 for the commo- 
date; ii, 121 for the security). 

However the kabd becomes a condition of the 
validity of the agreement itself (shar{ al-sikha) as 
regards two contracts which become invalid if the 
material transfer does not take place at the time of 
the agreement: these are the salam, or forward sale 
(the price to be paid at the time of the contract) and 
the sarf, contract of exchange (exchanged currencies 
must be transferred there and then). 

Kabd amána and kabd damán. ln regard to con- 
tracts which involve the temporary transfer of some- 
thing from one contracting party to the other, in 
particular hiring, commodate, safe custody and man- 
date, there arises the question as to whether this 
taking possession is a kabd amána, in which case 
the trustee is only held responsible if he has been 
at fault or in transgression (taaddi) of the rules of 
the contract or of the customary dealings in such 
matters, or if it is a case of a kabd damán, which 
holds the trustee responsible for any loss arising in 
respect of the object, even through chance or cir- 
cumstances over which he has no control. The Hana- 
fis are of the opinion that in all these contracts, 
without exception, kabd amána is the only possibility. 
The Shafi‘is and the Hanbalis make a distinction ac- 
cording to whether the contract is concluded in the 
interests of the trustee (commodate, hiring), in which 
case the kabd is daman, or whether the contract is 
profitable chiefly to the owner of the thing (safe 
custody, mandate), and in this case it is kabd amána. 
As for the Málikis, they adopt another criterion. 
According to whether the thing held in trust in ac- 
cordance with one of the contracts outlined above can 
be concealed easily (ma yughabu ‘alayhi) or with dif- 
ficulty, in the first case they enforce the consequences 
of kabd damán, and in the second those of kabd amana. 

Bibliography: Mubammad Yüsuf Müsaà, al- 
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ii.—In Süfism, a technical term used to denote a 
spiritual state of “contraction”? as opposed to “‘ex- 
pansion”, bast [q.v.]. 

According to al-Kushayri [q.v.]: “just as kabd is 
above the degree of khawf (fear) and bast above that 
of radjà? (hope), so kayba (reverential awe) is above 
kabd, and wns (intimate ease) is above basf". The 
explanation of this hierarchy is clearly that kabd and 
bast denote the pure objectivity of the ‘arif (gnostic) 
untinged with any individual subjective reaction such 
as fear and hope, while on the other hand kayba and 
uns denote a greater degree of unveiling on the part 
of the Divinity. The end of the path is when Divine 
Subjectivity obliterates the objective experience of 
kabd and bast in a transcendent synthesis of the two. 
The terms themselves, as used by the Sifis, spring 


from the Divine Names [see AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA} 
al-Kábid (He who causes contraction) which is an ism 
djalali (Name of Majesty) and ai-Básif (He who causes 
expansion), which is an ism djamáli (Name of 
Beauty); and the Sifis frequently use djalai and 
djamal as synonyms of kabd and bast when referring 
to the divinely subjective experiences of the ‘arif 
(gnostic). Ahmad al-‘Alawi [see rBN ‘aLiwa] quotes 
his Shaykh as saying, in moments of kabd: “My 
Majesty is One with My Beauty"; and he comments: 
"Since the gnostic is with Him who contracts, not 
with the contraction itself, and with Him who ex- 
pands, not with the expansion itself, heis active rather 
than passive and has thus become as if nothing had 
happened to him... Let your attribute be kamal 
(perfection) which is beatitude in both djala/ and 
djamal’’. 

Bibliography: Kushayri, Risála; Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, Risa@lat al-Kuds (for examples of kabd); 
Ibn ‘Aliwa, al-Minak al-Kuddtisiyya*, 283-5. 

(M. Lincs) 

ii.—In prosody kabd means “contraction”. 
To the exposition in the article ‘artp, 671-2 and in 
G. Weil, Grundriss und System der altarabischen 
Metern, Wiesbaden 1958, 27, 30, the following may 
be added (on some of the rules governing the kabd 
there is no agreement and a complete survey cannot 
be given): 

The kab¢ is a suppression of the fifth quiescent 
letter in the feet fa*iun and mafá*ilun which occur 
in the metres fawil [q.v.], hazadj, mudàri* [q.v.), 
and mwutakárib [q.v.], so that these feet are reduced 
to fa lu and mafá*ilun respectively. A foot suffering 
this alteration is called makbiéd (this last term occurs 
already in a discussion of poetry in the Siva of Ibn 
Ishak [g.v., but its meaning is uncertain, see R. 
Blachére, Deuxiéme contribution, in Arabica, vi 
(1959), 133, 141). 

The shortening of mafá*ilun to mafá'ilun is obli- 
gatory in the last foot of the first hemistich (farüd) 
of all varieties of the fawil, so that this foot can 
never appear in its "primitive" form, except in case 
the first hemistich rhymes with the second (tasri‘, 
See KAFIYA). The same is true of the last foot of the 
second hemistich (darb) of the second variety (which 
would imply that the kabd belongs not only to the 
zihàfát, but also to the “ilal, see Muhammad b. 
‘Ali al-Sabban, al-Kafiya al-shafiya fi ‘ilmay al- 
Sarid wa'l-kafiya, Cairo 1321, ro). The kabd is also 
recommended (according to some it is obligatory) 
in the penultimate foot of the third variety of the 
fawil. In this variety the last foot of the second 
hemistich is reduced to fa*/un, and the penultimate 
foot, which is also fa‘tilun, should become fa‘ilu. 
This rule also applies to the first hemistich in case 
of tasri*. On the other hand the kabd may not occur 
in the metre mutakadrib when the penultimate foot 
of either hemistich has been reduced to a single 
closed syllable (fal or fa‘, but cf. Darstellung, 283), 
and in all cases where the foot mafd‘ilun has already 
been reduced to mafa‘ilu (kaff). Finally it should 
be noted that in the metre mudari‘ the foot mafa‘ilun 
appears never in its primitive form, but is always 
changed into mafa‘ilun or mafa‘ilu (cf., however, 
Sabban, al-Kafiya, 32, |. 7-8). 

Bibliography: Tibrizi, al-Wafi fi 'L*arüd 
wa'l-kawafi, Aleppo 1390/1970, passim; Zamakh- 
shari, al-Kistas al-mustakim fi Cim al-'arüd, 
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283-4; Silvestre de Sacy, Grammaire. arabe*, 

Paris 1831, ii, 626-7 (and table), 629-30, 636, 643, 

645; D. Vernier, Grammaire arabe, Beirut 1891, 

ii, 516, 519, 529, 534-5, 555, 574, 580-1. 

(Mon. BEN CHENEB-(S. A. BONEBAKKER]) 

KABID (according to lexicographers the only cor- 
rect form) or Kapp, Kipp, “the liver’. ` 

1. Names for the liver and their semantic 
field. The Muslim peoples, like all others, recognised 
the internal organs of the human body and identified 
them with the analogous organs of animals. They 
also attributed to them one or another physiological 
and psychosomatic function based on observations 
which they interpreted according to mental struc- 
tures that are only partially clear to us. 

Language itself testifies to these early identifica- 
tions. As E. Bargheer says, “these are significant 
characteristics which very often endow an organ 
with a pre-eminent place in the conceptual world 
of the people; in the case of the heart it is its beating 
or rhythmic movement, of the lungs breath, and of 
the liver its central position, its exceptional size in 
relation to the other organs, its variable shape and 
edible nature” (Handwörterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens, hrsgb. von E. Hoffman-Krayer, Berlin 
1927-42, v, col. 976, s.v. Leber). 

In Arabic the classical name of the liver is kabid, 
but the frequent dialectal forms, kabd and kibd, are 
also encountered at a very early date (cf. Wörterbuch 
der klassischen Arabischen Sprache, i, Wiesbaden 
1970, 18). As in other Semitic languages, it is the 
great weight in the liver that attracted attention 
The noun for liver, common to all Semitic tongues, 
comes from the root k-b-d or k-b-t where the Western 
Semitic d seems to derive from an assimilation (to 
b) of the Accadian ¢ (kabattu later kabittu, poetically 
kabtatu), which is thought to be the original form 
(Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Gramma- 
tik d. semit. Sprachen, Berlin 1908-13, i, 152). But 
we also find in Accadian gabidu, kabidu, probably 
borrowed from Western Semitic. It seems clear that 
this is a metaphorical derivation from the adjective 
“heavy” (Acc. kabtu, fem. kabattu, kabitu; Heb. 
kåbéd; Ugar. kbd; Gə%əz kabiid etc.) and the corres- 
ponding verb (cf. Arab. kābada, “to endure, to 
support”; cf. H. Holma, Die Namen der Körperteile 
im Assyrisch-Babylonischen, Leipzig 1911, 78; 
P. Fronzaroli, Studi sul lessico comune semitico, 
Rend. Linc., series 8, vol. 19, fasc. 5-6, 1964, 32 f., 
47, 54). The use of this metaphor to denote the liver 
(“the heaviest and thickest of vessels”, Galen, De 
usu partium, vi, 17 = iii, 495, ed. C. G. Kühn; i, 
360, l. 19 f. ed. G. Helmreich) is a Semitic innovation 
in comparison with Hamito-Semitic, which has a 
number of very different words for it. It is question- 
able whether, as A. Cuny avers, it is to be found in 
Indo-European (Recherches sur le vocalisme... en 
“‘nostratique”, Paris 1943, 68f.). The word most 
frequently found in Indo-European (from an etymon 
*yek-r(t-) is perhaps linked to the idea of lump, 
swelling tumour (J. Pokorny, Indo-germanisches 
Etymologisches Würterbuch, i, Berne-Munich 1948-59, 
504). In our field it is represented chiefly by the 
Persian djegar (Lat. iecur, Gr. Ñrap, etc.), which 
was borrowed by Ottoman Turkish (and Serbo- 
Croat for the liver of animals). 

The Turkish word, in its most current form baghlr 
(attested as early as the runiform inscriptions of the 
Yenisei, cf. V. G. Egorov, Etimologiteskiy slovar? 
Cuvasskogo yastka, Ceboksary 1964, 155, who also 
gives all the forms of the word in Turkish languages), 
is perhaps associated with the idea of a tie, a bundle, 


a sack or a pocket (cf. the Ottoman Turkish noun 
bagh and the verb baghlamak, but L. Bazin notes that 
the relationship presents some phonetic difficulties). 

It should be said that the words cited above 
were stabilized at a very early date as corresponding 
to a “normal” or “central” meaning (L. Bloomfield, 
Language*, London 1935, 149) which is the organ 
“liver”. But they also correspond, from no doubt 
as early a period, to a semantic field comprising 
“marginal” or “metaphoric” values, the result of 
“transfers”. 

Through contiguity of meaning, some of these 
“transfers” (cf. S. Ullmann, The principles of se- 
mantics, Glasgow 1951, 231 ff.) led the words in 
question to be used to designate the parts of the body 
in the vicinity of the liver. Thus in classical Arabic 
kabid can denote the surfaces of the body more or 
less close to the liver as well as the chest and even 
the belly; a woman is described as having kabid'"n 
malsá?^*, *'a sleek stomach" (A*shà, Diwán, ed. R. 
Geyer, London 1928, 77: 15a — Tarafa, Diwán in W. 
Ahlwardt, The divans of the six ancient Arabic poets, 
London 1870, 11: 6a) and so on (references in Wórter- 
buch der klassischen Arabischen Sprache, i, Wies- 
baden 1970, 18-20). Similarly Uyghur has beghirgha 
basmak, “clasp to the breast or heart”, baghri yogkan 
palvan, “a hero (or athlete) with a mighty chest” 
(É. N. Nadžip, Uygursko-russkiy slovar’, Moscow 
1968, 226) and likewise in Azeri baghrlna basmag 
means “to embrace, seize in one's arms, clasp to 
one’s bosom” (H. A. Azizbekov, Aserbaydtanskoy- 
russkiy slovar?, Baku 1965, 47). Y 

In Persian, the composite djegar-band, ''the liver 
complex" (attested for example in Sa‘di and Shams-i 
Tabrizi) denotes the pluck, the internal organs of the 
chest as a whole: lungs, heart, liver. The Turkish 
languages had already borrowed the word djegar in 
the sense of “liver” in the Turkish translation of the 
Gülistán prepared in Egypt by Sayf of Saray (1391; 
cf. É. Fazylov, Starouzbekskiy yasztk, Tashkent 1966- 
71, i, 370). But the existence of another word (baghtr, 
etc.) for the same concept in the same languages, 
and probably the use of djegar-band in the sense in- 
dicated above as well, led to the extension of djegar 
itself to another organ of the thoracic cavity, the 
lung, despite the existence of a properly Turkish word 
to designate this (dk(k)d, dpkd, övkä, ökpe, etc., 
with the anciently recorded metaphorical sense of 
“anger, grief, dissatisfaction, affliction” (cf. Egorov, 
Etim, slovar?..., 280 .), which remains the only 
meaning in current Ottoman for the word öfke, Lat. 
orthog. ófke, alongside the dialectic term dygdn, 
"]ung"). Consequently it was necessary to use an 
adjective to distinguish between the ''black liver" 
(Azeri gara djiydr, Ottoman kara dijiger, Lat. 
orthog. kara ciger)—that is the liver itself—and the 
“white liver” (Azeri agh di$ydr, Ottoman àk djiger, 
Lat. orthog. ak ciger), that is the lungs. Other 
languages within the sphere of the Ottoman Empire 
borrowed this same distinction, for example Bulga- 
rian (where the distinction was applied to the Slav 
word drob rather than to the loanword džiger, “lungs 
and liver”, cf. Bdlgariski etimonologiten rečnik, v, 
Sofia 1966, 362) and Serbo-Croat (forms crna dfigerica, 
“liver”, bijela džigerica, “lung”, cf. Abdulah Škaljic, 
Turcizmi u srpskohrvatskom jeziku, Sarajevo 1965, 
240 f. while the Indo-European word jetra is strictly 
specialized in an anatomical sense). The expression 
*'white livers" (kwbüd bid) was also used in Arabic, 
at least occasionally, probably for the lungs (Ibn 
Djazla, Minhádj al-bayán, s.v. kabid, Ms. Paris, 
Bib. Nat., Ar. 2949, fol. 159 v., etc.). 
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The process of transfer of meaning by contiguity 
extended the semantic field covered by the word 
"liver" not only to the organs of the thoracic cavity 
but also to all the internal organs of the trunk. 
Moreover these organs as a whole are described, in 
a more or less vaguely limited fashion, by the plural 
of the word ''liver". Thus in the Persian translation 
of al-Tabari (4th/1ioth cent.), diigarán denotes the 
entrails (G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens mo- 
numents de la prose persane, Paris 1963, 195). But 
in Turkish baghir as such (or with a suffix baghirsak 
and variants) means ‘‘belly, paunch” and also ‘‘en- 
trails" (cf. refs. in Drevnetyurskiy slovar?, Leningrad 
1969, 77, 28). From this is derived the Uyghur 
beghirlimak, for example, which means *'to grovel, 
to drag oneself along on the belly". In the modern 
languages of Ethiopia too the Proto-Ethiopic word 
corresponding to the Gəʻəz kabd, “liver”, has ac- 
quired the meaning of *''belly, heart, interior, in- 
testines, paunch” (Tigre käbd, Tigriña käbdi), and 
this has become the only meaning of hod in Amharic 
(from kabd, cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i, 204), 
which has therefore had to use another word to de- 
signate liver (gubbät). 

Such shifts in meaning explain the use of these 
terms generally to cover the middle, centre, interior 
(we would say heart) of something. Thus Arabic has 
fi kabad* djabali", in the heart of a mountain”, ‘ald 
kabidt 'l-bakrt, “in the heart of the sea”, etc. (refs. 
in Wérterbuch..., 20). In Old Turkish ya baghri, 
“the liver of a bow” denotes its central curve (Mah- 
mtd Kashghari, Diwan lughat al-Turk, Istanbul 
1333-35, i, 301; C. Brockelmann, Mitteltürkischer 
Wortschatz, Budapest 1928, 28) as does the Arabic 
kabid" 'I-kaws* (F. W. Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der 
alten Araber, Leipzig 1886, 260, 265 f.; A. Boudot- 
Lamotte, Coniribution à l'étude de l'archerie musul- 
mane, Damascus 1968, 164, see index p. 179 and 
plate iii). In Tatar Ural baviri means the “centre 
(liver) of the Urals" (TataPsko-russkiy slovar’, 
Moscow 1966, 51). Similarly Persian has, for example, 
diigar-i gil, “the bowels of the earth, the tomb”. 
Passing from space to time, we find expressions 
like fi kabid! 'l-layli, “in the middle, the heart of 
the night" (Ibn Sa*d, iii/1, 205?t). 

In Turkish this generalization of meaning also 
frequently embraced the front, the fore and also the 
side. In Uzbek, for example, togh baghrida means 
“on the mountainside” (A. K. Borovkov (ed.), 
Usbeksko-russkiy slovar?, Moscow 1959, 58). In the 
Shor dialect of Altai it even acquires a prepositional 
sense in paghrinda, “beside” (W. Radloff, Versuch 
eines Wörterbuch der Türk-Dialecte, St. Petersburg 
1893-1911, iv, col. 1134). 

2. Frimitive and popular psycho-physio- 
logy of the liver. Whatever marginal meanings 
the word for liver acquired to denote other organs 
or parts of the body and of the world, from the pre- 
theoretic stage the organ itself was attributed with 
one or another physiological and psychosomatic 
function. 

Thus the liver, alongside the heart, was very widely 
regarded as the centre or one of the centres of psychic 
life, in other words as the prop of "the soul" or of a 
"soul" (cf. W. Wundt, Vólkerpsychologie*, iv, Leip- 
zig 1920, I05Íf.; A. Merx, Le rÓle dw foie dans 
la littérature des peuples semitiques, in. Florilegium 
.». Melchior de Vogué, Paris 1909, 427-44; M. Jas- 
trow, The liver as the seat of the soul, in Studies 
in the History of Religion presented to C. H. Toy, 
New York 1912, 143-68; F. E. Clements, Primitive 
Concepts of Disease, University of California Publica- 


tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
xxxii/2 (1932), 233 f.; Bargheer, Leber, 977 {.; id., 
Eingeweide, Lebens- u. Seelenkrafte des Leibens- 
inneren, Berlin and Leipzig 1931, 93; W. D. Wallis, 
ERE, x, 373íf.). It was probably because of the 
liver's central importance as the seat of qualities 
with magical undertones that the noun in Semitic 
languages is frequently feminine. It is feminine in 
Syriac and also in Ancient Hebrew, contrary to the 
traditional view (cf. G. R. Driver, JRAS, 1948, 
175, n. 2), and most frequently in Arabic although 
in Arabic it can also be masculine and grammarians 
generallv consider using both genders permissible 
(A. J. Wensinck, Some Aspects of Gender in the 
Semitic Languages, Amsterdam 1927 (Verh. Ak. 
Amst., xxvi/3), 30, cf. 36f.; M. Feghali and A. 
Cuny, Du genre grammatical en semitique, Paris 1924, 
55). 

In more analytic fashion, the internal organs are 
generally credited with a causal function in engender- 
ing feelings, emotions and passions (a conception 
which is not entirely erroneous). Therefore for the 
Mesopotamians and perhaps partly for the Hebrews 
the liver was the seat of joy (when it is "illuminated" 
in a state of well-being) and of sorrow (when it is 
“ill” or aching}, of anger (when it is burned up), of 
calm (when it is appeased) and finally, alongside the 
heart, of desire (cf. E. Dhorme, L'emploi métaphorique 
des noms de parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien, 
Paris 1923, 128 ff.; Merx, Le rôle du foie, 436 ff., 
439 ff.). For the Arabs the liver is wounded by 
the sorrows which we attribute to the heart, the 
pangs of love. The liver of the bashful lover or one 
who suffers in like fashion is “rent” (radicals $-d-‘, 
t-t-r, f-l-k), broken (kabid marduda, Hariri, Makamat, 
ed. Silvestre de Sacy, 2nd ed. Paris 1847-53, 57°), 
wasting away, thirsty, weighed down, burnt up. 
It is said of someone that “the pangs of love are 
consuming his liver". A slender, delicate liver is the 
mark of a tender spirit, a sensitive heart. A saintly 
man has a black body but a white liver (ibn Djubayr, 
2405), that is a pure soul (a very widespread metaphor 
found as far as the Ndembu of Zambia; cf. V. W. 
Turner, The Drums of Affliction, Oxford 1968, 48, 
283; cf. Bargheer, Leber, 979; id. Eingeweide, 
95 ff.). To eat or strike the liver is to inflict great 
sorrow. As a result, the liver is regarded as a partic- 
ularly precious part of the body and beloved 
persons are located in or assimilated to pieces of 
liver. A child is ‘the deep-seated blood” (muhdja) 
of the liver; a dear friend or a venerated man is 
placed "between the liver and its membrane" 
(RAtlb). More generally, people dear to one are ''pieces 
(Riffa) of liver". (Refs. in Wórterbuch ..., 19 f. and 
A. Merx, Le róle du foie ..., 429-33). This last ex- 
pression is still current in, for example, the Tunisian 
village of Takrüna (W. Margais, Textes arabes de 
Takroüna, i, Paris 1925, 80-1, 272, 292, n. 42, with 
information from old texts, including a 6th/12th- 
century Mozarab deed between Christians) where 
the word “liver” simply means a cherished person, 
especially a child: yà kwbdi, “my precious” (W. 
Margais, ibid., ii, bk. vii, Paris 1960, 3354-6). In 
the region of Constantine children are described 
as kbád, ''livers" of their parents (M. S. Belguedj, La 
médecine traditionelle dans le Constantinois, Strasburg 
1966, 121). 

Exactly similar expressions are found in Persian 
literature, which Merx believes to be direct trans- 
positions from Arabic. (See, for example, the ex- 
pressions in Merx, Le rôle dw foie..., 434-5 and 
in Farhangi zaboni todjiki, Moscow 1969, 779b, as 
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well as those in the various dictionaries). To take 
only two examples: to a father his son is like the 
blood of his liver, khün-: djegar, already in Firdawsi 
(Shahnamah, i, 256, ed. Mohl) and djegar-pare, “a 
piece of liver” (or djegar-gushe, ‘lobe of the liver") is 
a current expression for a dearly loved child. 
Similar expressions are also found in Turkish 
languages; in these cases it is not easy to distinguish 
between those influenced by Persian and Arabic and 
those which could be original. A ruthless man is said 
to have a liver of stone or to be “‘liver-less’’ (baghir- 
siz) in Kutadghu Bilig (5th/1rth cent.; ref. in Drev- 
netyurskiy slovar?, 78). In contemporary Uyghur “my 
liver” means “my dear, my dearest” (É. N. Nadžip, 
Uygursko-russkiy slovar’, 226). In Turkish literature 
in Turkestan during the 8th/14th century there are 
numerous texts which speak of love in terms of the 
liver being broken in two, rent, torn apart, burnt 
up, used as a target, eaten on skewers (these are 
often translations from Persian); a good choice of 
these has been collected by E. Fazylov in Starouz- 
bekskiy yastk, i, Tashkent 1966, 201-2. Elsewhere the 
liver is occasionally described as the seat of anger 
(some unconvincing references in Radloff, Versuch, 
iv, col. 1431 f.; in most cases it is the lung, cf. above). 
Popular psycho-physiology of this kind under- 
pinned metaphysical and moral speculation on the 
soul and its seat. Plato’s division of the functions 
of the soul were pushed to greater or lesser lengths 
by the philosophers, who tended to incorporate these 
functions or modes in souls which were to some de- 
gree separate. Plato himself located the parts of the 
soul he distinguished in distinctive organic seats. 
Under the influence of a hepatoscopy originating in 
Mesopotamia, he placed the ‘“‘appetitive soul" 
(ExrOvuntixh qox, al-nafs al-shahwániyya) in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the liver and in connec- 
tion with it (Timeos, 69-72, known in the Islamic 
world through Hunayn b. Ishak’s [q.v.] translation 
of Galen's compendium, XVII c, ed. and tr. P. Kraus 
and R. Walzer, Galeni... Compendium = Plato 
Arabus, i, London 1951, Arab. p. 23, Lat. p. 74). 
The soul, identified with the breath (nveðua, rüh), 
being at the same time the mainstay of the affections 
and psychological faculties and of the physiological 
functions, it was proper to allot these to the different 
bodily organs, following popular notions that were 
corrected to some extent according to the logic of 
a particular system. The medical school known as 
“pneumatic” (founded by Atheneos of Attalia in the 
ist century) only recast these conceptions. Galen 
introduced this doctrine (which, as we will see, 
accords the liver an important place) into his system 
alongside the theory of humours and through him 
it was adopted by later physicians, notably the Arabs. 
In the pneumatic doctrine, both in antiquity and 
among the Arabs, sites were made more specific or 
modified according to current ideas, especially those 
which were conveyed by the language (for the liver cf. 
H. Hagen, Die physiologische und psychologische 
Bedeutung der Leber in der Antike, thesis, Bonn 
1961; Syriac and Hebrew authors in Merx, Le rôle 
du foie, 437 Íf.). Thus the Rasá^il ikhwán al-safa? 
criticizes the notions of non-specialist scholars who 
distribute the affections and psychological faculties 
among the various bodily organs and locate, for 
example, passion (shahwa) in the liver (ed. Cairo 
1347/1928, bk. i, 200 f.). According to the Hárüniyya, 
a compilation of popular medicine very widely known 
in various versions and reputedly the work of one 
Masih b. Hakam, who had compiled it for Hàrün al- 
Rashid, ‘‘the liver is the fount of mercy" (Vatican 


Ms. cited by M. S. Belguedj, La médecine traditionelle 
dans le Constantinois, Strasburg 1966, 121); Greek and 
Indian authorities are cited in support of this view. 

The association of the liver with love for 
children, as noted above, is apparent in ex- 
pressions current among the people of the region of 
Constantine. If grand-parents or parents are over- 
indulgent with a child, this is because ‘‘their liver 
prevents them from punishing them’’; the liver 
“burns” to a decline in the absence of a child, and 
it is "torn apart" when a child dies (Belguedj, 
op. cit., 121). 

This conception also lies at the root of some 
ritual practices, for example the ritual consumption 
of liver during an infant's naming celebrations.. In 
Morocco on this occasion a sheep is sacrificed and 
its liver divided between the members of the family 
so that tender love for the infant will be born in them 
(J. Jouin, Hespéris, xliv (1957), 308; Legey, Essat 
de folklore marocain, Paris 1926, 95; E. Wester- 
marck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, London 1926, 
ii, 390). Also in Morocco the liver is associated with 
conjugal love; in some tribes the bridal couple eat 
at one of their first meals together the liver of a 
sheep that was slaughtered on the occasion of their 
marriage (E. Westermarck, Marriage ceremonies in 
Morocco, London 1914, 101; European parallels 
in Bargheer, Leber, 978 f., idem, Eingeweide, 216). 

Popular physiological ideas deem the liver to be 
the fount of liquids drunk or secreted by the body. 
This idea, clearly expressed in the 13th century by 
Hildegard of Bingen (Causae et curae, 98, 110) and 
often conveyed by current German idioms (Bargheer, 
Leber, 984; idem, Eingeweide, 387), is attested in the 
Islamic world by the Rasã’il ikhwān al-gafaà? (bk. 
ii, 162), which describes the liver as governing the 
field of liquid food (bayt al-sharab). 

3. Scientific knowledge and scholarly 
theories. Rational study of the liver conducted by 
Muslim writers falls into the categories of anatomical 
descriptions of the organ, its psycho-physiological 
role—of interest to philosophers as well as ana- 
tomists and physicians—its pathology and therapeut- 
ics, and the use of animal liver in pharmacology. 

All the general treatises on medicine include 
extensive statements on the liver, in view of its 
central role in the Galenic physiology adopted by 
Muslim science. Monographs on the liver and its 
pathology, along the lines of Greek monographs 
like those by Rufus of Ephesus and Philagrius, were 
compiled by Kustà b. Lika and Muhammad b. 
Zakariyyà? al-Ràzi (F. Sezgin, Geschichte des ara- 
bischen. Schrifitums, iii, Leiden 1970, 68, 156, 273, 
292), although these may be chapters only of general 
works. 

As far as the anatomy of the liver was concerned, 
Muslim writers, who, like the Greeks for the most 
part, were forbidden to make dissections, made do 
with copying Galen's descriptions of the organ; Galen 
himself had followed Herophilos of Chalcedon (3rd 
cent. B.C.), who had dissected corpses in Alexandria 
and made studies of the liver, but had apparently 
allied observations of unhealthy human livers and the 
livers of animals to his study of the normal liver. 
Galen's faith in Herophilos on this point was con- 
firmed by dissections of monkeys (cf. Ch. Daremberg, 
Oeuvres anatomiques, physiologiques et médicales 
de Galien, Paris 1854-56, i, 293, n. 1; Max Simon, 
Sieben Bücher Anatomie des Galen, Leipzig 1906, ii, 
xxxiv, xxxvii f.). Muslim physicians followed him 
in teaching that the human liver had sometimes two 
or three lobes (afráf) or extensions (sawá^id), but 
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most commonly four or five, surrounding the stomach. 
Descriptions of the liver of this type are to be found 
in the Manjüri of Mubammad b. Zakariyyà al-Rázi 
and the Malaki of ‘Ali b. CAbbàs in an edition with 
French translation opposite by P. de Koning (Trois 
Traités d'anatomie arabe ..., Leiden 1903, 68-71, 
374-9), as well as a French translation of the re- 
levant chapter of Book iii of Ibn Sinà's Kàánun, 
fann 14, chap. 1 (ibid., 706-15; ed. Rome 1593, 455-6; 
Lat. tr., Venice 1564, 740-2) with the parallel texts 
of Greek authors. 

The ideas of Arab physicians on the psycho-physio- 
logical role of the liver derive first from the physio- 
logical system of humours that Galen had codified 
from earlier teachings, a system that was generally 
accepted in the countries conquered by the Arabs and 
in the Christian West (cf. the excellent recent account 
of the matter by Luis Garcia Ballester, “Galeno” in 
P. Lain Entralgo, Historia Universal de la Medicina, 
ii, Barcelona, 1972, 209-268; idem, Galeno en la 
sociedad y en la ciencia de su tiempo, Madrid 1972; 
simplified summary by G. Sarton, Galen of Pergamon, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1954; diagram of blood formation 
and distribution in Historia Universal, 244 and in 
A. C. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo, A.D. 400-1650, 
London 1952, i, 132). In this system the liver plays 
a role of prime importance: “all organs act by virtue 
of it, but it acts independently” (Ibn Sinā, Urdjüza 
fi 'k[ibb, verse 417, ed. and tr. H. Jahier and 
A. Noureddine, Paris 1956, 40). The blood takes 
Shape in it through purification and consolidation of 
food, which has previously been digested (*cooked'") 
in the stomach and reduced to the state of "'chyle" 
or "chyme" (kilüs or kimüs, sometimes vocalized 
as kaylüs, kaymüs, the two words interacting as in 
Greek yuAóc and xupóc, cf. Khwárizml], Mafátih 
al-*ulüm, ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, 181; Cairo 
1349/1930, 107). Another preliminary digestive pro- 
cess (“‘coction’’) could have taken place in the mesen- 
teric veins (pecapatxat parses, másáraykà or 
másaraykà, Lat. mesaraicae) which, participating 
in the nature of the liver, partially transform the 
chyle into blood (Ibn Sina, Kanin, iii, fann 14, 
makála 1 ,beginning; for Galen’s doubts on this 
point see Mani, i, 68, which gave rise to disputes in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance). The gastric 
“coction” had already taken place under the prime 
influence of the liver, the source of heat, whose lobes 
were thought to surround the stomach like fingers. 

The chyle, already transformed to some extent, 
reaches the liver by the vena porta (4 Ext muAn prey, 
} bay, tr. as al-‘irk al-usfiwani, Simon, Sieben 
Bicher ..., i, 346, then as al-6éb) into which pour 
the mesenteric veins. There it is transformed into 
blood proper, fitted for the nourishment of the body 
(the adage sangutficatio est chyli in sanguinem 
mutatio was dogma until the xgth century, Mani, 
i, 59). A part of this blood becomes the substance 
of the liver, which can be regarded as coagulated 
blood (Ibn Sinà, Kánün, i, fann 1, talim 3, fag] 2; 
ibid., iii, fann 14, makāla 1), a formulation that 
goes back at least as far as Aretaios of Cappadocia 
(2nd century; Mani, i, 58, cf. p. 64). The liver, as 
the organ of formation of the blood proper, may be 
regarded as the place of origin of the four “humours” 
(mansha? al-akhláj, Ibn Sinà, urdjuza, verse 416; cf. 
Kanan, i, fann 1, ta‘lim 4, fast 2). Two of these are 
produced immediately, heavy dregs which constitute 
the black gall or atrabile (xoà) péAatve, al-mirra 
al-sawdá?, Lat. atra bilis) and tenuous, light parts, 
a kind of scum which constitutes the yellow gall 
(yor) EavOn, al-mirra al-safrad?, Lat. cholera), both 


drawn mostly by two vessels (te:*4?), kinds of necks 
(bi-manzilat al-*unk, olov otop.ayou tevdg in Galen) 
which join the liver to the spleen and to the gall- 
bladder respectively (cf. Razi, Manstri, apud 
Koning, Traités, 76 f., ‘Ali b. al-‘Abbas, malaki, ibid., 
177, 378 ff., Ibn Sina, Kann, ibid., 706, with parallel 
Greek texts opposite, first Galen, De usu partium, 
iv, 4, profitably commented on by Daremberg, 
Oeuvres... de Galien, i, 282, n. 1). 

The blood, still loaded by other elements, is 
distributed, starting from the liver (this is not exactly 
circulation, but ebb and flow with a slow renewal) 
through the venous system. All the veins (‘awrida, 
al-*urük al-sawákin) originate in the liver, while the 
heart is the place of origin of the arterial system. 
The veins branch out from the vena porta which 
takes its departure from the liver cavity, and the 
vena cava (xolAn qAÉd, al-‘irk al-adjwaf), which 
issues from its convex side (Kantn, i, fann 1, ta‘lim 
5, diumla 5). 

Theories establishing a connection between the 
elements of the cosmos on various planes place the 
yellow bile along with the igneous element which 
predominates there and the “temperament” (xp&cts, 
mizadj) which makes manifest its dominance, in a 
special relationship with the liver. But one variant 
links this organ rather with the blood, in which 
air predominates and, naturally, the sanguine 
temperament (see the diagram in M. Ullmann, Die 
Medizin tm Islam, Leiden-Cologne 1970, 99 and that 
of R. Herrlinger, with colours showing the develop- 
ment since the Hippocratic corpus, at the end of 
E. Schóner, Das Viererschema in der antiken Humoral- 
pathologie, Wiesbaden 1964; the common modern 
form taken from popular manuals can be found in 
T. Canaan, Aberglaube und Volksmedizin im Lande 
der Bibel, Hamburg 1914, 33). 

Muslim physicians naturally also followed Galen 
in his linking of the principles of pneumatic teaching 
to the theory of humours, the inspiration for which 
we saw above. Some "spirits" (mvevpata, arwah), 
subtle vapours, animate the body and are thought 
to explain the performance of the vital functions. 
One of them, the natural or physical spirit (r'veüpua 
Quotxóv, rüh tabi or [abi $yya), has its seat in the 
liver according to Muslim medicine, which follows 
not so much Galen, who had doubts and vacillated 
on this point, as the Alexandrians and the Syrians, 
who systematized his ideas in a simplified fashion. 
This “spirit” is put on the same plane as the vital 
or animal spirit and the psychic spirit, which have 
their seat in the heart and in the brain respectively 
(classic treatment by Hunavyn b. Ishak, al-mudkhal 
Jv l-tibb, cf. O. Temkin, ‘‘On Galen’s Pharmacology”, 
Gesnerus [Aarau], viii (1951), 180-189). It is distribu- 
ted with the blood by the veins. 

Every one of these spirits, still according to 
Galenism, corresponds with a chief “faculty” or 
a group of “faculties” (Suvdpetc, kuwa, Lat. virtutes) 
and physiological and psychological phenomena are 
attributed to the actions of these. Thus the physicians 
claim that the ''natural" faculty or faculties are 
subdivided into one type whose function (fi9) is to 
conserve and make up the individual, which presides 
over nourishment and is situated in the liver, and a 
second type which conserves the species and is 
situated in the sexual organs. Taking their cue from 
Aristotle, Ibn Sind and many others differ from this 
theory to some extent and place the heart as the 
first substratum and mainspring of the faculties 
(cf. Mani, ii, 21). The nutritive faculty spread out 
from the heart towards the liver (Ibn Sina, Shifa’, 
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[abi iyyát, fann 6, makála 5, fasi 8, ed. J. Bakos, 
Psychologie d’Ibn Sinad..., i, Prague 1956, 265; 
cf. Kánün, i, fann 1, ta*lim 6). More precisely, pure 
Aristotelians like Ibn Rushd took issue with Galen 
in order to demonstrate that the principle of nutrition 
resided in the heart and not in the liver (K ulii yyát, ii, 
Ch. 9; cf. J. C. Bürgel, Averroes ‘‘contra Galenum", 
NGW Gött., i, 1967, No. 9, 292 f.). Various lists of 
faculties are given and they are conceivea of as 
acting on other organs alike. 

We will not deal here with the Muslim physician's 
pathology or therapeutics. A clear and simple expo- 
sition of them can be found in one of the oldest 
treatises, Firdaws al-hikma by *Ali b. Sahl Tabari 
(ed. M. Z. Siddiqi, Berlin 1928, 40f., 218f.), and 
a full treatment which has become classic in fann 
14 of Book iii of Ibn Sina’s Kánün (ed. Rome 1593, 
455-79; ed. Tehran 1295 H., 179-204; Lat. tr. 
Venice 1564, 740-81); the first makdla of this is de- 
voted to the anatomy of the organ (see above). Sur- 
gical treatises speak of cauterisation of the liver or in 
cases of liver infections (cf., finally, P. Huard and 
M. D. Grmek, Le premier manuscrit chirurgical turc, 
Paris 1960, 109, 113, 121, fig. 27, 31; present-day 
application, M. S. Belguedj, La médecine tradition- 
nelle..., 148). 

The Kánün also contains numerous scattered 
pieces of information on the liver which can be easily 
found thanks to the very careful index to the Latin 
translation published in Venice in r564. In the 
copious treatise on simple drugs in Book 2 (ed. Rome 
1593, i, 249-347, put into Latin alphabetical order 
in the Venice 1564 translation, i, 124-280), as well 
as in the pharmacology of Book 5, there are notes 
on herbs and foods and simple and complex drugs 
known to have some effect on the liver. These 
complex drugs are listed in an abridged version in 
makala 12 of the first djumla (summa) of Book v (ed. 
Rome 1593, vol. ii, 243; Lat. tr. Venice 1564, ii, 
305-6), classified according to the diseases for which 
they are remedies. 

One pharmacological chapter in Book 2 of the 
Kantn treats of the liver of animals (ed. cit., i, 196; 
tr, cil., i, 299). Ibn Sinà's finding are among those 
taken up and developed from a dietetic point of view 
in Ibn Djazla's widely cicculated treatise on dietetics, 
Minhadj al-bayan (Mss. Bib. Nat., Paris, Ar. 2949, 
fol. 159 v., 2950, fol. 279 r., 2952, fol. 231 r.-v.). 
One general disadvantage in eating liver is its 
production, during digestion, of blood so thick that 
it flows very sluggishly through the blood vessels. 
This can be remedied by eating it along with saumure 
or oil. The liver of quadrupeds should generally be 
avoided. The liver of a fat duck or chicken is the 
best, and fattened goose liver is also excellent, es- 
pecially with a milky paste. Salt and oil should be 
added to avoid burdening the stomach. Roasted sheep 
liver is good for diarrhoea. Goat's liver (especially 
the male goat's) is a useful test for epilepsy, for it 
brings on a fit. As an eye lotion, to be eaten or 
used to fumigate, it is also good for infections of the 
iris (cf. a similar remedy in use in present-day 
Hadramawt, R. B. Serjeant, BSOAS, xviii (1956), 7). 
The dried and pounded liver of a partridge made into 
a potion is also good for epilepsy, as is roast ass 
liver taken on an empty stomach. Wolf liver is ef- 
fective in cases of liver complaints. The liver of 
the wazagha (a kind of large lizard) eases toothache. 
Finally, the liver of a mad dog cures rabies, par- 
ticularly when eaten by a person bitten by that par- 
ticular dog. This remedy (already mentioned by 
Pliny, xxix, 32, and widespread in Europe until the 
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19th century, cf. Bargheer, Eingeweide, 283 f.) was 
apparently known in Jerusalem at the beginning 
of the 2oth century, for it is mentioned in S. Y. 
Agnon's novel Tol shilshóm, iv, 18 (Fr. tr. Le chien 
Balak, Paris 1971, 565 f.). 

4. Developments in magic, religion and 
fable. Alongside a popular psycho-physiology 
which, like its scientific counterpart, considers the 
role of the liver in the body, in conjunction with 
scientific pathology, dietetics and pharmacopoeia 
from which (as a rule) cures for infection are derived, 
as well as an estimate of the value of animal liver 
as food or remedy, there exist the rudiments of 
basically symbolic and magical doctrines which were 
also developed for practical use. These sometimes 
appear in scientific treatises and are occasionally 
supplemented there. 

Following Galen, Ibn Sina reports, though with 
some doubt, that the size of an animal’s liver is in 
proportion to its greed and timidity (cf. P. de Koning, 
op. cit., 708, 711). Employing the magical principle 
of like to like, it was thought that eating sheep’s 
liver strengthened the liver of man (Dawid al-Antaki, 
Tadhkira, Cairo 1356/1937, i, 207). 

The scholarly conception of the liver as being 
formed (ontogenically, it could be said) from coagu- 
lated blood is understood literally or linked to a 
popular conception to give rise to a hadith excepting 
the liver and the spleen from the general prohibition 
of blood: “two bloods have been permitted us” (liver 
and spleen: Ibn Mādja, xxix, 31; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
ii, 97). 

Talismans are used in cases of hepatic disorders. 
Thus the Kitab dhakhivat al-Iskandar, a Hermetic 
collection purporting to be of Greek origin, contains 
a descriptions of a talisman consisting of a liver- 
shaped red stone with an ibex and an enigmatic in- 
scription painted on it. This is a useful remedy for 
liver pains (J. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina, Heidel- 
berg 1926, 98f.). Books of practical medicine con- 
tain many prescriptions which contain a mixture of 
empirical observation, magical deductions (the use 
of wolf liver pulverized in oil), pure charlatanism 
(camel urine), and the use of washed talismans etc. 
(cf. for example, Pseudo-Djalàl al-Din al-Suyütt 
(Muh. al-Sanawbari, d. 815/1412), Al-Rahma fi 'I-Hbb 
wa "I-hikma, Cairo 1357, 106 f. ch. 102). In Morocco 
pieces of prickly pear cut into the shape of a liver 
are attached to the outside walls of a Marabout 
sanctuary; they are thought to cure the sick as 
they dry (E. Westermarck, Ritual and belief in 
Morocco, London 1926, i, 202). Another Morroccan 
practice consists of drying on a terrace the liver and 
kidney of a sheep skewered to a piece of prickly pear 
cut into the shape of the sole of the sick man’s shoe 
and stabbed repeatedly with a knife (A.-R. de Lens, 
Pratiques des harems marocains, Paris 1925, 12). 
The Bedouin of central Arabia eat for breakfast cin- 
namon, known moreover as d*irf el-i8ebtid (kiraf al- 
kubud), “skins of liver”, as a cure for liver com- 
plaints (J.-J. Hess, Von den Beduinen des Innern 
Arabiens, Ziirich and Leipzig 1938, 148 f.). 

Divination by means of the liver (hepatoscopy), 
which was so important in ancient Mesopotamia and 
Etruria but already renounced by the Arab queen 
Zenobia in the 3rd century (Zosimus, i, 59), was not 
practised by the Arabs (cf. T. Fahd, La divination 
arabe, Leiden 1966, 397, 527) although it is mentioned 
by Ibn Khaldün in a general list of methods of 
divination (Mukaddima, i, 191, 194, ed. Quatremére; 
i, 369, 371 ed. Wāfī) and referred to by a Rabbi Levi 
of uncertain date who compares the king of Babel's 
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practice of hepatoscopy in Ezekiel xxi, 26, with 
"some Arab who slaughters a sheep and studies its 
liver" (Midrash Rabbà to Eccles. xii, 7, etc. in 
Monumenta Talmudica, v, Geschichte, Vienna and 
Leipzig 1914, 48, 8 84). 

The liver plays a minor role in folklore, mostly 
as a curative. In Turkish tales the liver of a prince 
is the sole cure for a mad princess (W. Eberhard 
and P. N. Boratav, Typen türkischer Volksmárchen, 
Wiesbaden 1953, 302), a young girl sells an animal's 
liver for a kiss (ibid., 224), and there is a cannibal 
who eats human liver (ibid., 172). One version of 
the universal theme of the heart of a magic bird 
(A. Aarne and S. Thompson, The Types of the Folk- 
tale’, Helsinki 1964, 208, type 567) has the liver in 
place of the heart; this is sometimes replaced by the 
kidneys, the crop, or the heart once again (Eberhard 
and Boratav, Typen..., 196-8). A story from Ada- 
kale tells of a miser who eats liver as an economy, 
an indication that the tale is a recent one (ibid., 
88; cf. below). 

The theme of a magical cure effected by a bodily 
organ (cf. Bargheer, Eingeweide, 159 ff., 229 ff.) 
combined with that of the extraordinary powers of 
marvellous beings is at the root of the Sháhnáma's 
account of the cure of Kay-Káwüs and the Iranians 
blinded through spells cast by the white diw during 
the invasion of Mazandaran (cf. s.v. ptw above, ii, 
323). Blood drawn from the liver of the white diw, 
which Rustam had wrenched from its breast when he 
defeated it, gave them back their sight (ed. J. Mohl, 
Paris 1838-76, Kay-Kawus, verse 652 ff.; ed. E. E. 
Bertels et ai., ii, Moscow 1962, 109, Mazandaran, 
verse 613 ff.; tr. J. Mohl, i, Paris 1876, 428 ff.). 
The efficacy of the liver against blindness on this 
occasion came close to a principle of Taoist magical 
biology (J. C. Coyajee, Journal and Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, n.s., xxiv, 1928, 187 f.). 
But, as we have seen above, the use of goat's liver 
for eye infections appears in Avicennian scientific 
medicine, and in the Book of Tobit the liver, heart 
and gall of a fish help cast out demons (Tobit, 
vi, 5; viii, 2) and the gall gives sight to a blind man 
(vi, 9; xi, 8). Thence without doubt the frequent 
use of the liver in European popular opthalmology 
(Bargheer, Eingeweide, 284 f.). 

The prime importance of the liver in the body no 
doubt explains, by magical deduction, a group of 
practices. To chew or at least nibble the liver of 
an enemy seems to mean annihilation or the highest 
curse, This gesture, Hind’s nibbling Hamza’s liver 
at Uhud (Ibn Hisham, 581), was the origin of 
Mu‘Awiya’s derogatory sobriquet, ibn Gkilat al-akbad, 
“son of the liver eater" (Mas‘idl, Muridj, iv, 439, 
French tr. Pellat § 1742, Pseudo?-Mas‘adi, Kitab 
tthbat al-wasiyya li ’l-imam ‘Ali, cited by Ch. Pellat 
in Le shf*isme imámite, Paris 1970, 85). The Sinai 
Bedouins believe that Druzes eat the liver of Muslims 
(W. P. Zenner, in Middle Eastern Studtes, viii, no. 3, 
Oct. 1972, 411). See parallels in Bargheer, Leber, 
977; ìd., Eingeweide, 93, 216; W. D. Wallis, ERE, x, 
373 ff. 

In the sacrifice of the “great feast” on ro Dhu 
*!l-Hidjdja, the liver of the victim must be eaten first, 
following a well-documented custom of the Maghrib 
allegedly supported by some fukaha? and the 
Prophet’s own example (E. Doutté, Magte et religion 
dans l'Afrique du Nord, Algiers 1909, 473; 
J. Desparmet, Coutumes, institutions, | croyances 
des indigènes de l'Algérie, i, Algiers 1939, 275; 
E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, 
London 1926, i, 234f.; ii, 120f.; J. Chelhod, Le 


Sacrifice chez les Arabes, Paris 1955, 113 f.; J. Jouin, 
Hesperis, xliv (1957), 320; A.-M. Goichon, La vie 
féminine au Mzab, Paris 1927, 264). 

Among some tribes in Morocco, the bridegroom 
makes the gift of a bull to his bachelor friends: the 
liver, which must be eaten first, conveys the baraka 
and must be distributed among all the men present, 
but not the women (E. Westermarck, Marriage Cere- 
monies in. Morocco, London 1914, 126). 

5. Animal liver as food. Liver, often classed 
with offal and tripe, was despised and left to the 
destitute. Thus in southern Libya a proverb 
says that impoverished men grab at something mztl 
en-nawár ‘al-kabdé, “like gypsies after a piece of 
liver" (F. J. Abela, Proverbes populaires, adages 
et locutions proverbiales du Liban-Sud (in the press)). 
Yet in other regions liver and heart are regarded as 
choice morsels, as in Hadramawt (F. Stark, The South- 
ern Gates of Arabia, Harmondsworth 1945, 78). In 
Aden today offal is imported from Somaliland, 
where it is not eaten (information given by Yüsuf 
Tàlib). Raw liver is sometimes looked upon as a 
delicacy, as in the Lebanon and Jordan (A. Jaussen, 
Coutumes des Arabes aw pays de Moab, Paris 1908, 
65). In the Sahara, an animal killed in the hunt is 
speedily disembowelled. Liver, heart and lungs are 
tossed onto live charcoal and covered with burning 
sand, then eaten immediately or on the following day 
(M. Gast, Alimentation des populations de l'Ahagger, 
Paris 1968, 136). 

In the Middle Ages, Arab markets always had their 
kubitdis, “liver vendors”, who sold liver cooked with 
onions or roasted on skewers to people who ate on 
the streets or did no cooking. Manuals on kisba for- 
bid the mixing of goat or cattle liver with that of 
sheep. They describe in minute detail the type and 
quantity of ingredients which must be added (‘‘Ibn al- 
Ukhuwwa", The Ma'álim al-kurba . . ., ed. R. Levy, 
London 1938, 95 ff. of the Arabic text). Such food 
was often adulterated. A treatise entitled Kimiyá? al- 
faba ikh, which denounces cooks who sell fried liver 
that contains no liver, is already attributed to the 
philosopher Ya*küb al- Kindf (3rd/gth century) (Shay- 
zari, Niháyat al-rutba, apud Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, ibid., 
107, n. 8 and Ibn Bassam, Nihdyat al-rutba, in 
Mashrik, 10, 1907, 1081). On the other hand scrapings 
of dried or pounded and roasted liver were used as 
spurious musk (Sakati, Un manuel hispanique de 
hisba, ed. G.-S. Colin and E. Lévi-Provengal, i, 
Paris 1931, 46; tr. P. Chalmeta-Gendron, El-“Kitab 
fi ádàáb al-hisba", Madrid 1968, 116 = al-Andalus, 
33, 1968, 193) and Spanish and Moroccan baládja (a 
sort of páté made from meat and offal) was also 
adulterated with liver that had gone bad, a great deal 
of bread, spices, etc. (ibid., text p. 39, l. 13; tr. 
cited p. 180). 

The type of rich cooking shown in mediaeval 
cookery books makes little use of liver. Of the many 
oriental treatises of this type only the Wwsia has 
recipes for liver, one in which boiled liver is roasted 
on skewers in a caul (in the fashion of the shara?ih 
kurdjtyya, which is made from pounded giblets and 
includes liver), and one for liver boiled and stuffed 
with whole or chopped spices (Wusla, Ms. A, fol. 59 
r.-v.; cf. Rodinson, Recherches..., 135). Apart 
from that, liver is mentioned, chopped with the fat 
tail of a sheep (aliya) in the “artificial brain” (Wusia; 
cf. Rodinson, ibid., 158) and fried black in sesame 
oil along with poultry giblets or pieces of lamb to 
make a sort of sauce utilized in various dishes (Wusia; 
cf. Rodinson, ibid., 133, n. 4, 156). There is no 
real recipe for liver in the Baghdádi cookery book 
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of the 7th/13th century of Shams al-Din Muham- 
mad ibn al-Hasan al-Baghdadi nor in the Hispano- 
Maghribi culinary treatise of the same era edited and 
translated by A. Huici Miranda. 

In present-day Lebanon recipes are found for 
mutton or beef liver which is usually grilled on 
skewers. These are called mi‘lak, strictly speaking 
“pluck, the viscera of the thorax” (M. K. Khayat and 
M. C. Keating, Food from the Arab World, Beirut 1961, 
32 Í.; P. Bazantay, Enquéte sur l'artisanat à Antioche, 
Beirut 1936, 47; a Lebanese recipe for liver fried 
in vinegar in Claudia Roden, A Book of Middle 
Eastern Food, London 1968, 180). Small pieces of 
liver, lightly fried and served hot or cold, are used 
as messe, hors d’oeuvres served with an aperitif 
(Roden, 33). In the Maghrib, brochettes of liver and 
heart, formerly the food of the poor, have recently 
become a smart dish. Since the pieces are wrapped 
in caul they are called malfuf (M. Beaussie, Diction- 
naire pratique arabe-francais*, Algiers 1931, 904 b; 
M. Gast, Alimentation des populations de l'Ahaggar, 
Paris 1968, 134, 135, n. 2), and in Morocco b« lfáf 
(L. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, ii, Paris 1952, 
744; Z. Guinaudeau, Fès vu par sa cuisine, Rabat 
1957, 39). When pieces of liver are alternated with 
chunks of mutton fat the dish is called kwah (the 
name for tripe, pluck, etc.) in Morocco (Z. Guinau- 
deau, tbid., 41; cf. H. Mercier, Dictionnaire arabe- 
frangats, Rabat 1951, r01). The specialist chef of 
the grill is called a kwayhi (ibid.). 

In Egypt, various kinds of poultry are often eaten 
stuffed with a mixture made from chopped liver and 
gizzards mixed with crushed raw wheat or minced 
meat (C. Wissa Wassef, Pratiques rituelles et ali- 
mentatres des Coptes, Cairo 1971, 381). 

In Iran offal of sheep or chicken is used in a 
number of dishes, but liver is only mentioned in a 
comprehensive cookery book, probably compiled by 
the shah’s cook and edited in 1301/1884, in kebabs 
grilled on skewers or in a kind of stew called hasrat 
al-mulük, "the sigh” or “desire of kings” (‘Ali Akbar 
b. Mehdi Kashani, Sofre-ye af‘eme, Ms. collection 
P. Ikowski, ed. and tr. M. Ghavam-Nejad, unpub- 
lished thesis, Paris 1967, 26, 27; the first recipe is 
found at a slightly later date in the books by Jose- 
phine Richard, alias Neshat al-dawla, Tabbakhi-yi 
Neshat, Tehran n.d., 22, and Badr al-mulik-i Bam- 
dad, Rahnamda-yi tabbakhi*, Tehran n.d., 36). 

Until recently liver was not eaten in Turkey and 
the butchers threw it to cats or dogs. However, con- 
sumption of liver and lungs (called takım, “the 
whole") and of pluck and tripe has recently gathered 
a little ground, being the speciality of itinerant Al- 
banian merchants (called sakatgis, "'tripe-sellers"; 
information given by P. Boratav; cf. W. Eberhard 
and P. N. Boratav, Typen türkischer Volksmárchen, 
Wiesbaden 1953, 88). Recipes for pilau using liver are 
found in present-day cookery books (kuzulu pilav, I. 
Orga, Turkish Cooking, London 1958, 125; ič pilav, 
with goose or chicken liver, C. Roden, op. cit., 248), 
and found in Bursa by a Turkish ethnographical sur- 
vey (H. Z. Kosay and A. Ülkücan, Anadolu yemekleri 
ve türk mutfaği, Ankara 1961, 101). Cf. also the 
brochettes of liver rolled in yoghurt in I. Orga, 
Cooking with yoghurt, London 1956, 40. 

In Uzbekistan also liver is cooked en brochette 
(diigar kabob) and sometimes, as in Soviet Adharbay- 
dián, with pieces of fat-tail of sheep alternating with 
morsels of liver (dumba kabob); liver is also grilled 
then stuffed (kovurilgan diigar) (K. Mahmudov, Us- 
bekskie bljuda, Tashkent 1962, 98, 102; N. K. Alhazov 
et al., Aserbajdzanskaya kulinariya, Baku 1963, 43). 


Bibliography: in the article. See also: Nikolaus 
Mani, Die historischen Grundlagen der Leberfor- 
schung, 2 vols., Basle 1959-67. 

(M. RopINson) 

KABID (?—934/1527), heretic of the early 
roth/16th century. Originally from Persia, he came 
to Istanbul, where he was educated. In 934/1527 he 
was publicly maintaining, in different parts of the 
city, that the Kur?àn depended in large measure upon 
the Old and New Testaments, and that Jesus was 
superior to Mubammad. Complaints being made to 
the authorities, on 8 Safar 934/3 November 1527 
Kábid was brought before the imperial diwán, where 
he was interrogated by the kadi‘askers of Rumeli 
(Fenarizade Muhyi al-Din) and Anatolia (Kadiri 
Celebi). He defended his doctrines by citing kur?ánic 
verses and hadiths, and the kagi‘askers, failing to 
refute him in argument, resorted to violent language 
and insults. The grand vizier (Ibrahim Pasha) inter- 
vened, saying that if Kabid’s teachings were false, 
their falsity should be demonstrated; but that it 
was unfitting that ‘ulema? should lose their tempers. 
He suspended the meeting of the diwan, and Kabid 
was freed. Shortly afterwards Ibrahim Pasha ex- 
plained the position to the sultan, Sileyman, who 
had been following the proceedings from behind 
the grille (kafes). The sultan commented that there 
were other ‘ulema? than the kàádi'askers, and in 
accordance with his command the case was re-opened 
next day, when the Shaykh al-Islam Kemal Pasha- 
zade Ahmed [q.v.] and the &kádi of Istanbul, Sa*di 
Celebi, were summoned. When Kábid repeated his 
arguments, Kemal Pasha-zade demonstrated the 
true significance of the texts upon which IXabid 
relied and reduced him to silence. When Kabid 
was invited to renounce his doctrines, he refused; 
whereupon the Shaykh al-Islam referred the matter 
to the kádi for him to pronounce sentence according 
to the shari^a. The kádi too invited him to recant 
and return to the true doctrine, and when he again 
refused sentenced him to death. He was executed 
immediately. Kabid was evidently a fearless and ten- 
acious adherent of his doctrines, from the trend of 
which he is assumed to be the founder of the Khübme- 
sibi [g.v.] sect. The incident illuminates the religious 
currents of the period, and the personalities of the 
individuals involved. 

Bibliography: Dijelal-zade Mustafa, Taba- 
kat al-mamalik wa-daradjat al-masélik, Istanbul, 
Ayasofya Libr, MS. 3296, ff. 128v.-130r.; ‘Ali, 
Kunh al-akhbaér, MS. in the Library of the Dil- 
Tarih ve Coğrafya Fakültesi, Ankara, f. r9r.; 
S‘Atai, dhayl to Shaka tk, Istanbul 1286, 88 f.; 
Pecevi, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1283, i, 124-6; Hasan 
Beg-zade, Ta?rikh, Süleymániye Libr., MS. Hafid 
Ef. 225, ff. 234v.-237r. (= MS. Nuruosmaniye 3134, 
ff. 22r.-23v.); Solakzade, Ta’rikk, Istanbul 1297, 
467-9; Miinedjdjim-Bashl, Sahà^if al-akhbár, Istan- 
bul 1285, iii, 484; M. d'Ohsson, Tableaw géné- 
val..., Paris 1787, i, 51-3, Hammer-Purgstall, 
ii, 69-70; C. Huart, in Actes du XI. Congres int. 
des Orsentalistes, section iii, 69 f.; Sidjill-4 ‘othmani, 
iv, 45; H. D. Jenkins, Ibrahim Pasha, Grand Visir 
of Stileiman the Magnificent, New York 1911, 49; 
M. Murad, Ta?rikh-i Ebu 'I-Fárük, Istanbul 1328, 
iii, 283-5; A. Adnan-Adivar, Osmanls Türklerinde 
ilim, Istanbul 1943, 98f.; Danişmend, Kronoloji, 
ii, 125f.; Ibn Kemal, Tawárikh-i ái-i ‘Uthmān, 
vii, ed. S. Turan, Ankara 1957, xvi; Renzo Sertoli 
Salis, Muhtesem Siileyman, tr. S. Turan, Ankara 
1963, 88 f.; H. G. Yurdaydın, Türk düşünce tarihi 
ile ilgili birkaç not, in Ord. Prof. S. S. Ansayın 
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hatırasına armağan, Ankara 1964, 53-6; I. H. 

Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı devletinin ilmiye teskilats, 

Ankara 1965, 178, n. 3; A, art. Kåâbiz; art. 

Süleyman 1., by M. T. Gökbilgin, at p. 110; art. 

Keinál Pagazáde, by I. Parmaksizo£lu, at p. 564 

(this gives references for risálas written in refutation 

of Kabid); Rycaut, Present state, book ii, chap. 12 

(for the Khübmesibi). (HUsEyYin G. YuRDAYDIN) 

KABIL (see HABiL]. 

KABILA (4.) denotes a large agnatic group, 
the members of which claim to be descended from 
one common ancestor; this word is generally under- 
stood in the sense of tribe. It derives from the Arabic 
root k-b-l, of which the form kabala signifies to meet, 
to be face to face with. The definition given by al- 
Nüwayri (Nihàya, ii, 269), the only one, we believe, 
which refers to its morphology, refers specifically 
to this etymology: “the abila was so named because 
its component parts are placed face to face and in 
equal numbers”. Its structure seems indeed to be con- 
nected with that of the skull, in which the four bones, 
also denoted by the word kabila, are placed opposite 
to one another (LA, root &-b-I). 

This term is often found in pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry. Curiously enough, it is there employed almost 
exclusively in the plural, &abá?il (A ghàni, ed. Beirut, 
ii, 81, vii, 285; al-Balàdhuri, Ansdab al-ashraf, i, 
Cairo 1959, 19, 41, 50; al-Stwaydi, Saba@ik al-dhahab 
fi marifat kabã’il al-‘Arab, Cairo n.d., 104). The 
Kur?àn uses it only once: "We have established you 
in peoples (shu‘#b) and tribes (kaba?^i) so that you 
may know one another" (XLIX, 13). On the strength 
of its inclusion in the kur?ànic vocabulary, this sub- 
stantive has been the subject of various explanations. 
Unfortunately, these are at once imprecise, contra- 
dictory and unsatisfactory. As examples of kabila, 
al-Kalkashandi (i, 308) cites the Rabita and Mudar 
groups, which others regard as shu‘ub; the tribe 
would in that case include a considerable number of 
divisions and sub-groups. Al-Baydawi (Anwar al-tan- 
zil, Istanbul 1303, ii, 453) and al-Tabarsi (Madjma‘ 
al-bayán fi tafsir al-Kur?àán, Beirut 1961, xxvi, 96) 
consider it to be of more modest size. According to 
the former writer, the Kinána would belong to this 
type of group, while the latter names the Bakr. In 
the story of *Antar, the Banü *Abs are described as 
a kabila, which is thereby reduced to a very limited 
Size, In reality, such examples are valid only when 
placed in precise historical perspective. An endoga- 
mous group, of unilineal descent, does not retain 
either the same size or the same rank in the social 
hierarchy throughout its existence. Thus the Kuraysh, 
a mere branch of the Kinàna in about the middle 
of the 6th century A.D., after some decades had 
become a powerful tribe. It would therefore be 
difficult to accept the models suggested by the class- 
ical authors. All that can be deduced from them with 
certainty is that the kabila is a smaller group than 
the sha‘b, which is made up of several tribes, and 
larger than the *ashira ([g.v.] cf. Kur’an, XXL, 214; 
IX, 24; LVIII, 22). 

The Arabic dictionaries prove, in the event, to 
be of little more help. Like the genealogists, in 
classifying the technical terms of social architecture 
they have relied solely on one criterion, that of size. 
The groups fit into one another like a set of boxes: 
the djidhm (the stock or origin) contains the djumhur 
(population, mass), which contains the ska‘, which 
contains the kabila, which contains the ‘imdra (sub- 
tribe, small tribe), which contains the bajn (belly 
or division), which contains the fakhdh (thigh or 
section), which contains the ‘askira (clan), which con- 


tains the fasila (kindred; cf. Kur?4n, LX X, 13), which 
contains the rah¢ (family; cf. Kur?'àn, XI, orf. 
Although more complete than that of al-Mawardi 
(Ahkam, Bonn 1853, 353), the above list drawn up 
by al-Nüwayri likewise omits the word kayy, to which 
Robertson Smith attached much importance. Despite 
this plethora of technical terms, the social structures 
of the ancient nomadic Arabs remain extremely fluid. 

In the writings of contemporary authors, kabila 
is often synonymous with *ashira, although they are 
agreed in regarding it as numerically inferior to the 
latter. The same variability is to be observed among 
the desert Arabs, who use the two words indiscrim- 
inately to denote the clan, while the tribe is some- 
times called kabila, sometimes saff. In the face of 
such uncertainty, some ethnologists eventually gave 
up using a vocabulary which appears to be unsuitable 
for translating the social reality which nevertheless it 
claims to express (R. Montagne, La civilisation du 


| désert, Paris 1947, 50). 


We are scarcely better informed in regard to the 
ancient tribal organization, When seen from outside, 
no social group appears to be as homogeneous and 
united as the abila. The traditional conception 
regards it as a large patriarchal family whose mem- 
bers, all closely linked with each other, bear the same 
patronymic name, that of their common ancestor. The 
homogeneity of the tribe, not to say that of the ethnic 
community itself, would appear to result from the 
process of its development, thanks to an uninter- 
rupted series of endogamous marriages, from the time 
of the original founder. The groups claiming to 
derive from the same origin would therefore be 
connected with one another, like the links of a chain, 
and in this way they would form an enduring con- 
sanguineous unit. 

The over-simplified nature of this representation 
is evident. Criticism is all the more justified in de- 
nouncing the artificial aspect of the classical theory 
since, at the tribal level itself, an extraordinary in- 
termingling, brought about by migrations, wars and 
the constant movement to and fro between the desert 
and the city, periodically challenged even the surest 
of the genealogical foundations. The clan itself ac- 
cepts the presence among its own people of certain 
foreign elements (dependents, protégés, confederates) 
who in the end become totally integrated with it by 
marriage or through the alliance of blood. 

Does this mean that everything in the traditional 
theory of relationship among the Arabs must be re- 
jected, and that one is confronted with a later con- 
struction, fashioned during the first century of Islam ? 
Despite the well-known thesis of Robertson Smith, 
the existence of a system based on matrilinearity, in 
pre-Islamic Arabia, today seems very problematical. 
The genealogists' theories, although manifestly exag- 
gerated, would not appear to be devoid of foundation. 
Certainly there could be no question of accepting the 
thesis of the consanguineous unity of the tribe. How- 
ever, taken at the level of the line of descent, this 
unity is effective and serves as a basis for deter- 
mining the damatwiyya, formerly the *ákila [q.v.], 
that is to-say those jointly responsible for a crime 
committed by one of their members. A system of 
endogamy, carried to the limit of incest and practised 
on a very wide scale, forces the group back upon 
itself to such an extent that, when it extends, it does 
not cease to regard itself as a large family. 

In short, it follows from this cursory examination 
of the classical documents that the exact significance 
of the word kabila remains as indeterminate as its 
morphology. We are therefore compelled to resort 
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to ethnological research in order to detine each of 
these aspects. For this purpose, then, instead of 
citing examples from the ancient authors, let us con- 
sider the tribe as it exists today among the Bedouin. 
The kabila appears as an independent political 
group, varying in size from a thousand to two 
thousand persons, and even larger when the process 
of sedentarization has started. It is generally com- 
posed of two or three sections, nominally united by 
ties of kinship and in principle interdependent upon 
each other. Its members claim to be descended from 
one common ancestor, whose name they generally 
bear, along with those of their own section and of 
the clan, they jointly own an area of grazing-land, 
and they are ruled by one single ruler, formerly the 
sayyid, today the shaykh, old man, elder, a title also 
borne by the head of the clan. 

Despite its monolithic appearance, the kabila falls 
into as many small, practically autonomous groups 
as it contains different lines of descent. The genea- 
logists who have dwelt so insistently upon the unity 
of the Arab tribe have almost entirely lost sight of 
its heterogeneity. Now, the division of Bedouin socie- 
ty into interlocking groups has resulted from a fun- 
damental duality which sets them against each 
other at all levels of the social structure: ‘Adnan/ 
Kahtan, Rabi‘a/Mudar, Himyar/Kahlan, Bakr/Tagh- 
lib, Aws/Khazradj, ‘Abs/Zubyan, Hisham/Umayya, 
etc. Bedouin society has in fact been subjected to 
a progressive process of segmentation. At each stage, 
two blocks of apparently equal strength confront 
each other, and attract or repel one another in 
accordance with the interests of the moment. At 
the family level, the division should cease to operate 
and should be replaced by absolute solidarity, 
for any conflict between the members of this group 
would be tantamount to an act of suicide. In fact, 
the duality pursues its way inexorably. The division 
begins even within the patriarchal family, where 
each male is a contestant for power. To restrict 
ourselves to an examination of the tribe, we may 
state that it is often divided into two large subdivi- 
sions which strive against each other for supremacy 
and even make war. The Banü Sakhr, for example, 
are divided into the Tuwaga and the Ka‘abina; for a 
long time the leadership belonged to the latter, and 
then it passed into the hands of their rivals. Indeed, 
the tribe may be composed of several divisions, but 
it seems that a pluralism then tends to be reduced to 
a duality; an entire little world gravitates, like sa- 
tellites, around the two principal leaders. When the 
kabila consists of three subdivisions, it often happens 
that the most recent of these, if not the least im- 
portant, endeavours to preserve the balance between 
the other two. Thus the Huwaytat are divided into 
three large groups, two of whom show no liking for 
each other (Ibn Djazi and Abi Tayih), while the third 
(Ibn Ndjad) observes a positive neutrality, trying to 
make the best possible use of this ambiguous situa- 
tion. Even within the subdivision, the relations of 
the clans with each other are not free from duality. 
Each one of them seems to have its twin, the other 
half of the ceil, for whom it is both rival and sup- 
porter, and with whom it avoids contracting 
marriages. 

In the light of these ethnographical data, the def- 
inition of kabila given by al-Nüwayri and referred to 
above is seen in a new aspect. Its component parts 
are indeed symmetrical and of evidently equal 
strength. 

Al-Hamdáni confirms the existence of this type 
of organization. The author of the Iklil, who is not 


particularly careful in his use of the terms of relation- 
ship, does nevertheless give most useful information 
on the organization of the Nashk, a branch of the 
Bakil; they were divided into two factions (bafn), 
the Yumdjid and the Dhu 'l-Dijiráb, and lived in 
the lower part of Djawf in Rawthàn. The two groups 
had their own areas—over against one another and 
separated by the width of the valley. Each tribe 
(kabila) had about three hundred members. Fratrici- 
dal war decimated the two hayys (Iklil, ed. Khatib, 
Cairo 1369, x, 123f.). 

Is the structure of the kabila then of a dualist 
type? It would appear rather to be a matter of 
a particular kind of dualism, since the different 
sections in question, far from intermarrying, practise 
strict endogamy. This hypothesis seems all the 
more probable in that, when the tribe becomes 
settled, it projects the image of its divisions onto 
the soil itself. On the eve of the hidjra, Mecca was 
divided into two concentric, rival and complementary 
halves: in the centre were the Kuraysh al-Bitah, 
on the periphery the Kuraysh al-Zawahir. A similar 
situation was observed in Medina where the two 
sister tribes were rivals for power. The Khazradj 
had taken possession of the principal points of the 
city, while the Aws were relegated to the outskirts. 
This same type of structure is found today in many 
small Jordanian towns inhabited by former Be- 
douins, particularly in Ma‘in and Karak, 
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KABIR PANTHIS (see Supplement]. 

KABIS (Gabés), a town in Tunisia on the gulf 
of the same name (the Little Syrte of antiquity), 
404 km. to the south of Tunis and 150 km. from Gafsa 
[see KaFsA}; it has 40,000 inhabitants, of whom 
1,200 are Europeans, and is the chief town of a gov- 
ernorate with a population of 204,000 (1966 census). 
The town of Gabés, divided since 1957 into four dis- 
tricts, includes the old townships of Manzil, situated 
higher up the Oued-Gabés, and Djára, situated down- 
stream, localities which have always been divided 
by fierce and still potent rivalry. A new quarter, 
Bab-Bhar or Gabés-Port, which is located further 
downstream, dates from the time of the French pro- 
tectorate, and another built-up area extending 
towards the south has been added in more recent 
times. In 1959 and 1962 Manzil and Djara suffered 
severely from the devastating floods of the Oued- 
Gabés, which is now kept under control by an 
additional channel that drains off the flood-waters 
directly to the sea. In effect, Gabés is situated at 
the bottom of a basin which is enclosed on the north 
by a loop of the oued, and on the south shut in by the 
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hills of Sidi-Boulbaba—the site of the sanctuary 
of the patron saint of the town, alleged to be a 
companion of the Prophet—and the Manára, a 
superb view-point where, in the Middle Ages, a 
lighthouse stood, and where, since 1962, a working- 
class district has been constructed to house those 
made homeless by the recent floods. 

According to A. Bechraoui, who has devoted a 
very recent study to the subject, the oasis of Kabis 
contains a stock of 1,400,000 trees, of which 650,000, 
thatis47 per cent of the total, are rather mediocre 
date palms. Next in order of importance come the 
Pomegranate trees, 107,000 in number and of ex- 
cellent quality, which are the second most important 
crop produced in Tunisia; then come peach trees, 
vines and apricot trees. Olive trees succeed only in the 
Kettana-Teboulbou-Oudref-Metouia region. Banana 
trees produce ripe fruits, but they are rather sparse. 
Cultivated land is devoted to the production of 
cereals in small quantities, fodder (especially lucerne), 
tobacco, henna and also market-gardening, asparagus 
being a recent introduction. Live-stock are few in 
number; animal rearing is mainly carried out on a 
domestic basis and is regarded as a means of making 
a little extra money. The coastal waters, which are 
shallow and contain an abundance of fish, have been 
left almost unexploited. With the help of irrigation, 
the oasis has been extended as far as possible. Some 
60 borings having been made between 1890 and the 
present day, the over-exploited underground water- 
supply is in fact on the verge of becoming exhausted. 

Kabis has recently been selected as a development 
centre for southern Tunisia: equipment has been pro- 
vided for a port carrying vessels of 50,000 tons; 
Industries Chimiques Maghrébines (I.C.M.), a com- 
pany specializing in the manufacture of nitrate 
fertilizers, has been set up; and a gas pipe-line con- 
necting the town with the El-Borma fields, providing 
fuel for brick-kilns and the power station, has been 
installed. Craft-work and tourism provide additional 
employment and can be developed still further. 

History.—Kábis is the Arabic form of the 
name of the city known in antiquity as Tacape, Taca- 
pa or the plural form Tacapae. The Arabic form 
derived from the very commonly used accusative, 
Tacapas, with the elision of the Libyan Berber 
prefix ta. The site of Kabis has certainly been in- 
habited since the neolithic period, as is shown 
by many remains. Later, the Phoenicians were 
probably the first to establish an emporium special- 
izing in trade with Numidia and across the Sahara. 
The emporium became a Carthaginian port, before 
being transformed into a Roman colony; after this 
date, specific information regarding the town is 
to be found. 

From the reign of Tiberius (14-37 A.D.) the sys- 
tematic development of the region began, as is at- 
tested by the comitia centuriata. Tacapas was con- 
nected with Carthage by the main coastal road. In 
the year 14 a strategic route was opened, connecting 
it via Capsa (Kafsa) with Thelepte and Ammaedara 
(Haidra) where the 3rd Legion (Augusta) was sta- 
tioned. As a result of the Carthaginians’ efforts in 
an earlier period, and as a result also of this network 
of roads which stimulated the port’s activity, as 
well as of the abundant waters of the Oued-Gabés 
and of the Pax Romana, the town, the centre of 
which was certainly located upon the eminence where 
the sanctuary of Sidi Boulbaba now stands, was 
extensively developed—as to the scale of this 
development, however, there is some disagreement 
—and during the Christian period it became the 


seat of a bishopric. However, it was fortified only at 
a comparatively late date. “Until the middle of the 
6th century Gabés at least still possessed no ram- 
parts’, wrote Ch. Diehl (L’ Afrique byzantine, i, 229). 
It was defended only by a castellum barring the in- 
vasion route, that is to say the isthmus between 
the coast and the Chott El-Fedjedj, linking Byzacena 
with Libya. It was there that, in 547, the Byzantine 
forces suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands of 
the Astrices tribe. No doubt it was after this disaster 
that a wall was erected round Tacapas which 
survived at least until the 16th century. Today, 
no monuments from its ancient past remain in 
Kàbis though, to be strictly accurate, there are 
traces of the ‘‘Roman dam” across the Oued-Gabés, 
several pillars and capitals that have been incor- 
porated in the mosque of Sidi Idris or in the sanctuary 
of Sidi Boulbaba, and also some other fragments 
of lesser value which have been used in buildings 
in the old quarters. 

The circumstances under which Kàbis came to 
Islam remain obscure. It is however certain, despite 
assertions made later by al-Wazir al-Sarradj (Hulal, 
i, 344), that «Abd Allàh b. Sa*d (q.v.] did not besiege 
the town during his invasion of Byzacena in 27/647-8. 
It was only later that it was captured, probably 
during the campaigns directed by Mu'àwiya b. 
Hudaydj or his successor ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘, between 
the years 34/654 and 50/670. It was later evacuated, 
after the defeat and death of ‘Ukba in Tahüda, in 
about 64/684. The victor, Kusayla, established 
himself in Kayrawàn and from there, according 
to Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (Fwth, 70-1), he extended 
his rule over the neighbouring regions, including 
the Gate of Kàbis". It was through this gate that, 
in about 74/693-4, the forces of al-Kàhina [q.v.] 
expelled Hassàn b. al-Nu*màn (q.v.] from the country 
he had come to recover. Some years later, however, 
the same gate once more served as his route. 

From this time, Kabis was finally acquired by 
Islam and became intimately involved in its existence. 
In particular, Kabis was not spared the violent 
Khiridjite storm which racked the whole of Ifrikiva 
from 122/740 to 155/772. The Zanati ‘Ukasha b. 
Ayyüb al-Fazàri, of Sufrite persuasion, captured it 
in 123/741 and threatened Kayrawan, before being 
defeated and killed (125/743). Some years later, under 
the rule of *Abd al-Rahmàn b. Habib, it once again 
fell into the hands of the Khàridjites, this time those 
of Ibadite tendencies. Again, it was recovered and 
the rebel leader Isma‘il b. Ziyàd al-Nafüsi was de- 
feated and killed in about 131/748-9. The assassina- 
tion of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Habib (137/755) was the 
signal for new disturbances and a new Khàridjite 
outbreak, during which the town passed from one to 
another of the opposing: factions. The Ibadite Abu 
*1-Khattab captured it at the beginning of 141/middle 
of 758. It was liberated by Ibn al-Ash‘ath in 144/761, 
only to be lost once more. Finally Yazid b. Hatim al- 
Muhallabi, the founder of the Muhallabid dynasty, 
entered the town on 20 Djumada I 155/28 April 772 
and for a quarter of a century brought an end to 
the bloodshed that had tormented the region for 
several decades. 

In the Aghlabid period, Kabis became the chief 
town of the district and the seat of a governor. From 
the testimony of al-Shammákhi (Siyar, 203), who 
mentions an ‘a@mil of the imam ‘Abd al-Wahhàb 
(168/784-208/823), it might be thought that the town 
formed part of the Rustamid kingdom. In fact, 
this ‘aml was merely a tax-collector who in a some- 
what clandestine manner was organizing the sadakát 
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of the Ibàdites of the *'diocese" on Táhart, since we 
know for certain that, throughout the 3rd/gth 
century, the town was at all times dependent upon 
the political authority of Kayrawan. For Kabis 
it was a period of peace, scarcely broken by the battle 
at which, in 283/896, not far from its walls, Ibráhim 
II crushed the Nafüsa Ibàdites, who had become too 
menacing. In the 4th/roth century it passed into 
the hands of the Fatimids, who had it governed by 
the Kutama Bani Lukman, whose liberality was 
immortalized by the poets. 

The rule of the Zirids was less peaceful. It began 
with a Kháridjite revolt (361/972). Kàbis was be- 
sieged and the suburbs devastated. The Fatimid 
caliph  al-Hàkim  (386/996-411/1021 [q.v.]) then 
attempted, though in the end without success, to 
take both Gabés and Tripoli from the Zirids. The 
town was governed for the Zirids by the Bani 
‘Amir, and afterwards by a brother of Badis (386/996- 
406/1016 (q.v.]), Ibrahim, who in turn was succeeded 
by Mansür b. Mawás. Its last governor, nominated 
by al-Mu‘izz (407/1016-464/1062) was Ibn Walmiya. 
The town then broke away from the Zirids. 

In fact, it was in the same region, at Haydaran 
{g.v.], in 443/1052, that the disaster occurred as a 
result of which Ifrikiya passed into the hands of the 
Hilàlis [see HiLAL]. It should however be explained 
that the Hilalis caused no damage either to the town 
—which was by then surrounded by a strong wall— 
or to the oasis, although it was undefended. Some 
sort of understanding, naturally based on the pay- 
ment of tribute, must certainly have been reached 
between the invaders and the governor of the town 
since, from 445/1053-4 and thanks to the protection 
afforded by the Riyahid chief Mu’nis b. Yahya, 
certain members of the Zirid dynasty who were in 
extreme danger openly took refuge in the safe 
haven of the town. Kàábis did not immediately 
break off relations with Mahdiyya. It was in about 
454/1062-3 that the governor, al-Mu‘izz b. Muham- 
mad b. Walmiya, angered by the way in which his 
brothers Ibrahim and Kadi had been treated by 
the Zirid amir, plotted with Kadi and proclaimed 
himself independent, under the protection of Mu?nis 
b. Yahya. ‘‘This was the beginning of the occupation 
of the town by the Hilàli Arabs", remarks al-Tidjàni 
(Rihia, 96). Ybráhim succeeded his father, and then 
came the turn of Kadi, who was put to death 
(489/1095-6) by the inhabitants of K4bis in retaliation 
against his tyranny. 

This assassination brought to power the Banü 
Djàmi* who, through the medium of the Dahmàn, 
were allied with the Riyàb Hilàlis. We are told, it 
is true, that the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir (427/ 
1036-487/r094), at the same time as he unleashed 
the Bani Hilal upon Ifrikiya, had offered Tripoli 
and Kàbis to the Zughba group as their share. In 
fact, these latter were satisfied with Tripoli, and it 
was a Dahmano-Riyahid, Makki b. Kamil b. Djami‘ 
(al-Tidjant, Rikla, 71, 97), who founded a dynasty 
in Kabis, after eliminating a brother of the amir 
Tamim (454/1062-501/1108), ‘Umar b. al-Mu‘izz, 
whom the K4bis insurgents had placed in authority. 
Makki’s successor was his son Rafi‘, who in turn was 
succeeded first by Rushayd b. Kamil b. Djami‘ 
(about 515/1r21-541/1147) and then, after the brief 
seizure of power by the freedman Yüsuf, by Mubam- 
mad b. Rushayd, and finally by Mudáti* b. Rushayd. 

From the middle of the sth/1rth to the middle of 
the 6th/1z2th century, both under its independent 
governors who enjoyed Riydhid protection and also 
under the direct administration of the Bani Djami‘, 
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the history of Kabis was one of constant turmoil, 
at home through a whole series of intrigues and 
fruitless struggles in the attempt to seize power, and 
in external affairs through the expansionist policy 
of the Normans of Sicily, who were trying to establish 
control over the coast of Ifrikiya. Despite various 
sieges (in 474/1081-2, 479/1086-7, 486/1093-4 and 
in about 511/1117-8) which finally failed, the town 
was only recovered for brief periods (in 489/1095-6 
and 542/1147) by the successors of al-Mu‘izz. In 
order to oppose these successors, the town in its 
turn adopted a frankly aggressive policy, welcoming 
their enemies and sending its troops, either alone 
or with allies, to assault their capital (in 476/1083-4, 
493/1099-1100, and in about 511/1117-8). Against 
them, it made alliances not only with the Hilalis 
but also with the Normans of Roger II, who sent the 
usurper, at his own request, a diploma of investiture 
in fair and correct form as well as certain Christian 
decorations, and then provided a successor, Mu- 
hammad b. Rushayd, after the occupation of Mah- 
diyya (543/1148) and the whole of the Sahel. Despite 
all these conflicts, the town does not appear to have 
suffered immoderately. It was even embellished with 
a fine palace, that of al-CArüsayn, begun probably 
by Ibn Walmiya and completed by Rafi‘, who took 
the credit for it. It should incidentally be noted that 
Rushayd struck coins in his own name, a gesture 
affirming his independence. 

The coming of the Almohads put an end to the in- 
dependence which Kàbis had already practically lost 
since 541/1146-7 by passing under the domination 
(tolerant, admittedly, but effective) of the Normans. 
The town, which had risen against the Normans in 
553/1158-9, was captured by Abi Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah, the son of ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. ‘AI! [q.v.], in 
554/1160. The period of peace it then enjoyed lasted 
only for a few decades. Soon Kábis became in fact 
a subject of contention between the Almohads and 
two adversaries who at certain times were allies, at 
other times hostile to one another, Karáküsh [4.v.], 
already master of Tripoli, and the Bani Ghaniya 
{¢.v.}. Al-Mansir (580/1184-596/1199) had to intervene 
personally in Ifrikiya since he was in danger of losing 
it and, by his victory at al-Hamma (583/1187-8), he 
succeeded in recovering the town, which Karakish, 
in alliance with ‘Ali b. Ghaniya, had turned into a 
fortified base. Karáküsh soon established himself 
there once again, but then, having fallen out with 
his former ally, he lost the town again to the Almo- 
hads, who had taken advantage of the situation. 
Yahya b. Ghàniya had meanwhile succeeded *AII, 
and after crushing Karáküsh and taking Tripoli 
from him, he laid siege to Kabis in 591/r195; to 
force it to surrender, he laid waste the oasis where, 
it is claimed, he left only one palm-tree standing 
to mark the spot. On his victory, he made Kibis 
his capital and extended his authority over the whole 
of Ifrikiya, including Tunis, which had been captured 
in 600/1203. Al-Nasir (596/1199-609/1213) thus had 
to reconquer the whole of the eastern part of his 
kingdom. He inflicted a decisive defeat on Yahya b. 
Ghàniya near Kàbis (RabI* I 602/October r205) 
and recaptured the town, which was then finally 
acquired by the Almohads. 

But the Almohads’ reign in Ifrikiya was nearing 
its end. Abii Zakariyya? YahyA (625/1228-647/1249), 
the founder of the Hafsid dynasty, was the ruler of 
Kabis when he was nominated by the caliph al- 
Ma?mün (624/1227-629/1232) as governor of the 
whole of Ifrikiya. Supported by ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Makki, the most influential land-owner in the city, 
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he succeeded in capturing Tunis from his brother, 
who was dismissed from office. This date marks the 
rise to fortune of the Banü Makki, who, from 681/1282 


to 796/1394, constituted what was truly a small,. 


local and largely autonomous dynasty in Kábis—and, 
in actual fact, independent. The two most powerful 
members of this dynasty were ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Makki and his brother Ahmad; the latter was ruler 
of Djerba, in particular, and from there for a time 
he succeeded in extending his authority as far as 
Tripoli. The two brothers were of Luwáta origin; 
they were cultured—they liked to affect the style 
of a fabih-—and also clever, and they often succeeded 
in influencing Hafsid policy, in which they took 
an active part, to their own advantage. 

In Radjab 681/October 1282, ‘Abd al-Malik opened 
the gates of KAbis to the usurper Ibn Abi ‘Umara 
(1282-4) and helped him to ascend the throne. In his 
gratitude, he is said to have presented ‘Abd al-Malik 
“with all the young slaves who were in the palace of 
the late sultan” (R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 106) 
and to have appointed him as his vizier, with partic- 
ularly wide financial powers. But the reign of Ibn 
Abi *Umàra did not last long, and ‘Abd al-Malik re- 
turned to his fief of Kabis. In 1286, the town was 
besieged by the amir Abi Zakariyya? and its palm- 
grove was laid waste. During the disturbances that 
followed, ‘Abd al-Malik did not remain inactive. In 
1287-8 he gave his support (this time without success, 
however) to the pretender Ibn Abi Dabbüs against 
Abi Hafs (683/1284-692/1293); then, in 693/1294, he 
rejected the suzerainty of Tunis in order to lay claim 
to that of Bougie where a grandson of Abü Zakariy- 
yà^ the man who had besieged Kàbis in 1286, was 
seeking to obtain his ancestor's inheritance. In 732/ 
1332 a new pretender, «Abd al-Wáàbid al-Libyàni, 
also received his support against Abü Bakr (718/1318- 
747[1346). The years that followed saw the apogee 
of the Banü Makki. From 751/1350, while hostile 
to the powerful and crafty chamberlain Ibn Tafrādjīn, 
they succeeded in enlarging their territory and in 
making their authority more firmly based. Their 
prestige was such that, in about 1355, Venice con- 
cluded an advantageous treaty with them separately. 
Consistently hostile to Tunis, they gave their support 
to the second Marinid invasion (752/1352-757/1357), 
led by Abū *Inàn (q.v.]. 

But some decades later, the reign of Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
(772[1371-796/1374) marked the end of independence 
for all the cities in the south. The reconquest of 
Kábis was not easy, however. In Dhu 'l-Ka*da 781/ 
February-March 1380, the town was taken and a Haf- 
sid governor, Yusuf b. al-Abbàr, was installed there. 
But in the following year ‘Abd al-Wahhab, a grand- 
son of ‘Abd. al-Malik b. Makki, made himself master 
of the town and put the governor to death. Abu 'l- 
*Abbàs had to lay siege to it in person in 789/1387 
and, to force it to surrender, he had its date-palms 
cut down, a step which gave it a somewhat healthier 
climate, according to Ibn Khaldin. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
then surrendered, handed over one of his sons to the 
Hafgid sovereign as a hostage, and paid a substantial 
indemnity. But ‘Abd al-Wahhab was assassinated in 
792/1390 by his uncle Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Makki, who proclaimed his independence. In 
796/1393-4 a successful plot delivered him into the 
hands of the Hafsid sovereign, Abii Hafs, who had 
him put to death. This was the end of the Banü 
Makki and of the independence of Kabis. 

From then onwards, little was heard of the town. 
Like the rest of the south, it again broke away from 
the authority of the last Hafsids, who were under 


Spanish protection, before coming under Turkish 
domination along with the whole of Tunisia, which 
was organized as a pashalik (1574). ‘Uthman Day 
(1590-1610), who made great efforts to restore peace 
in the country, established in Djàra a colony of kü- 
Iughlis (kwl-oghiu), that is to say those of mixed 
breed, the progeny of Turks and native women. With 
its population of citizens, and with its situation on 
the edge of the Sahara, Kàbis suffered more than 
many other towns from the anarchy which preceded 
the French occupation. It was under two-fold pres- 
sure, both from the nomads, who used to vanish into 
the desert or take refuge beyond the Libyan frontiers 
on the approach of regular troops, and from the 
beylical authorities. Thus, without being at the 
centre of the storm, Kabis was not spared in the 
insurrection of ‘Ali b. Ghadháhum (1864). In 1870, 
it was actually plundered by the khasnadar. 

At the time the Protectorate was set up, a split 
developed between the two rival groups over the at- 
titude to be adopted—Djara opted for acceptance, 
Manzil for resistance. The occupation of the latter 
place was thus relatively difficult: it began on 24 July 
1881, but was not completed until the end of Novem- 
ber, after the fortifications had been entirely 
destroyed. 

During the Second World War a defence line was 
constructed to the south of Kabis, at Mareth, as a 
result of which the town was bombarded violently and 
severely devastated, but it did not escape occupation 
by the German army (19 Nov. 1942). It was recapt- 
ured by British and French forces on 29 March 1943. 

Historical Geography:—Kabis has been well 
defined as “a maritime oasis”. At all periods, its 
prosperity has been bound up with the richness of 
its luxuriant vegetation and the activity of its ports, 
the natural outlet for Saharan trade. Strabo (c. 58 
B.C.-c. 25 A.D.) already described it as “a very 
large market” where merchandise from the regions 
of the Sahara was exchanged for goods being sent to 
Numidia. The elder Pliny (23-79 A.D.) speaks of the 
equitable sharing of water for irrigation, according 
to a fixed quota, among the inhabitants—a system 
still in force—and of the richness of the vegetation, 
which falls into three categories—date-palms; then 
olives, figs, pomegranates and vines; and lastly 
cereals and market-gardening. 

No further precise geographical particulars re- 
lating to Kabis, which in the meanwhile had become 
Muslim, are recorded unti] the 3rd/gth century. Ibn 
Khurradàdhbih (d. 272/885-6) refers to it, without 
further comment, as “the town of the foreign Afarika” 
(madinat al-Afarika al-a‘ddjim), Masalik, 6-7; this 
expression suggests that in his time the A/artka, that 
is to say the descendants of the Graeco- Romans and 
the latinized Berbers, mostly Christian, still con- 
stituted the major part of the population. It is 
certainly these Afarika who are designated by the 
term ‘Adjam in al-Ya‘kibi (d. about 282-92/895-905), 
who adds that the “very mixed” population was 
composed of Arabs and Berbers alike. Al-Ya*kübi 
also notes that Kabis was ‘‘an important and pros- 
perous town, where trees and fruit are abundant". 

In the middle of the 4th/roth century, Ibn Hawkal 
tells us that it was inhabited predominantly by Ber- 
bers, and for the first time records a community of 
Jews, who were subject to a special tax. He remarks 
that its inhabitants ‘are not over-endowed by nature 
in matters of beauty and cleanliness and are some- 
what simple" (Sárat ai-Ard, 72; trans. Kramers- 
Wiet, 66). He notes that it was surrounded by a 
wall and a ditch, and that outside the walls there 
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was a suburb—here recorded for the first time— 
where the markets were held. Of its varied and 
abundant produce he makes particular mention 
of oil, wool, great quantities of silk of excellent 
quality, and very good leather, soft to the touch and 
perfumed, which was exported to all parts of the 
Maghrib. Alas! the hinterland was inhabited by 
thieving Kharidjites who had sacked and burnt the 


suburb, bearing a particular grudge against the pos- 


sessions of merchants and Dhimmis. 

At the end of the 4th/1oth century, al-Mukaddasi 
depicts it as a town “smaller than Tripoli", *'built 
of stone and brick, rich in date-palms, grapes and 
apples” (Ahsan al-takdésim, 12-13). Its ‘hinterland 
was inhabited by Berbers” and its walls ‘‘pierced by 
three gates". 

The description given by al-Bakri and often re- 
peated by later geographers is the most detailed and 
goes back to the middle of the sth/r1th century, the 
time when the town was ruled by Ibn Walmiya under 
the protection of the Hilàli chief Mu?nis b. Yabyà. 
The town was then still contained within its ancient 
wall, constructed of hewn stone, the wall being re- 
inforced with a ditch which could be flooded in time 
of danger. Since the time of Ibn Hawkal, however, 
it had seen great developments. In particular it was 
surrounded, not by one but by several suburbs to the 
south and east, and by markets and inns (fanadik), a 
sign of intense commercial activity. It was embellished 
with a rich mosque and possessed numerous hammams. 

The only shadow in this picture was that the cli- 
mate had become unhealthy—this had not been so 
earlier—as a result of the destruction of a talisman 
which had come to light during the search for some 
treasure. This legend of the talisman certainly refers 
to the demolition of the ancient buildings situated 
within the walls on the heights of Sidi Boulbaba, 
where the air is always very healthy, to allow for the 
construction, from the middle of the 4th/1oth century, 
of the suburbs in the unhealthy basin enclosed by the 
oued. At the end of the sth/1rth century the suburb 
furthest away from the ancient walls, on the site of 
the present quarter of Djàra, was already fully urban- 
ized, as is shown by the mosques of Sidi Idris, SidI 
al-Hadjdj ‘Umar and Sidi b. ‘Isa. which G. Marcais 
attributed to the Banü Djàmi* (Architecture, 77-8) 
and which are all concentrated in this quarter. It was 
noted earlier that some fragments from buildings of 
antiquity have been re-used in these and also in other 
old buildings. Thus, from the middle of the 5th/rrth 
century, the ancient city had begun to be deserted 
and eventually disappeared entirely, being replaced 
by the suburbs, an operation that intensified the un- 
healthy situation condemned by all the geographers 
from al-Bakri onwards, whereas there had been no 
question of this beforehand. 

Among the inhabitants, according to al-Bakri, a 
distinction was still made between Arabs and A/farika, 
which indicates that the ethnic fusion was still in- 
complete. The populace was the subject of various 
gibes—which are repeated in the Masálik somewhat 
complacently—on the grounds that the houses were 
not equipped with any latrines, and that excrement 
was used to improve the orchards, customs which 
can all still be verified (A. Bechraoui, La vie rurale 
dans les oasis de Gabés, 317). The Berbers lived in 
huts (akhsás), and principally they inhabited the hin- 
terland. They were composed primarily of LuwAta, 
Lamáàya, Nafüsa, Mazàta, Zuwàgha, Zuwàra and 
other smaller groups. The oasis of Kabis produced 
great quantities of bananas, sugar cane and all kinds 
of fruit which provided supplies for Kayrawàn. 


ee. 
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Unique in Ifrikiya, it possessed a huge forest of mul- 
berry trees which made it possible for excellent silk to 
be produced in abundance. In this connection it 
should be noted that Geniza [4.v.] documents confirm 
that Ifrikiya was a great exporter of silk in the 
Sth/rrth century, but that S. D. Goitein has failed 
to find any specific reference there to Kabis. Finally, 
al-Bakri tells us that the port of the town, marked by 
a lighthouse which was praised as a marvel—a tower 
of which nothing now remains except its site on an 
eminence still known by the same name, al-Manara— 
was visited by ships “from all corners of the earth’. 

In the middle of the 6th/r2th century, al-Idrisi 
still speaks of the Afarika, but in an incidental way, 
and there can be no doubt that, in that period, they 
no longer constituted a really important and distinct 
element of the population. The people, he adds, *'are 
lacking in elegance, but are correctly and cleanly 
dressed” (Nuzha, 77). The town was still developing 
rapidly. Al-Idrisi gives especial praise to its rwjab, 
a variety of honey-like dates conserved in large jars. 
It still produced oil, exported in great quantities in 
all directions". It had however undergone various 
changes—the harbour, once so frequented according 
to al-Bakri, was said by al-Idrisi to be barely navi- 
gable on account of its shallowness and the wind; 
there was no longer any reference to the lighthouse; 
the silk industry, now in decline, had withdrawn to 
the little village of Kasr Sadidja, at the source of the 
oued; the leather industry, praised by Ibn Hawkal 
and passed over in silence by al-Bakri, had on the 
contrary become outstanding and its products were 
exported in large quantities. 

Writing at the beginning of the 7th/13th century, 
Yáküt tells us nothing new, merely repeating al-Bakri 
word for word. Ibn al-Shabbàt (618/1221-681/1282), 
reproduced by al-Wazir al-Sarradj, describes Kabis 
as "a large town" and states that, among its inhab- 
itants, three elements could still be distinguished— 
Arabs, Berbers and ‘Adjam, that is to say Afarika. 
This is the last time that the division of the populace 
into three ethnic groups is mentioned. Towards the 
end of the 7th/13th century, al-‘Abdari, when travel- 
ling through the city while on the pilgrimage, formed 
a very poor impression of the place: it is a dirty, 
evil-smelling town, he remarks, the pretentiousness 
of whose inhabitants is only equalled by their igno- 
rance and impiety. 

The account given by al-Tidjani, who spent four 
days in the town in the middle of Djumada I 706/end 
of November 1306, is different again. ‘‘This is a 
beautiful maritime and Saharan town”, he exclaims, 
“a true earthly paradise, in short a Damascus on a 
smaller scale". However, an important transforma- 
tion was in progress. It is true that the ancient walls 
were still standing, but the centre of activity had 
moved out to ‘‘the suburbs, which were extensive and 
included most of the markets” (Rikla, 86-7). In the 
heart of the old town, the minaret of the Grand 
Mosque had lost its equilibrium and was leaning 
dangerously; the Kasaba and the palace of the Bani 
Djami‘, “the Kasr al-‘Arisayn a marvel. unparal- 
leled in the world", were nothing more than ruins 
(Rihla, 94-5). The air was unhealthier than ever, the 
inhabitants' faces were pale and epidemics frequent, 
on account of the oleanders (al-difla), al-Tidjani ex- 
plains, for they polluted the water, apart from two 
springs, ‘Ayn al-Amir and ‘Ayn Salam. 

We then have to wait until the beginning of the 
16th century—that is to say, for the account of Leo 
Africanus, who visited Tunisia in 1517 (Description, 
ii, 398)—for further details of the development of 
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Itàábis. It was, it seems, still a very large town’, 
and the old city was still surrounded by its “high 
ancient walls". But the fact that “it has been sacked 
by the Arabs" has brought about its decline. Its in- 
habitants were scattered about in the oasis. "Their 
skins are black. They farm or they fish, in poverty, 
and under constant pressure from the Arabs and 
from the king of Tunis" (Description, ii, 398). In 
short, the town's ruin was complete; there was no 
longer any reference to its abundance of fruit, to its 
industries, its exports in all directions. Not one word 
of the activity of its port, or of its markets: inse- 
curity had killed its trade, including the trans- 
Saharan trade which had left such a strong mark, 
doubtless through interbreeding with black slaves, 
upon the complexion of the inhabitants, who finally 
became of one single type in their poverty. 

In the middle of the 19th century, V. Guérin was 
unable to discover any traces of the ancient walls. 
Nothing survived except for old hovels in Manzil and 
Djara which, according to F. Laffite and J. Servonnet, 
scarcely deserved to be called houses. Manzil then 
had 3,500 inhabitants and Djàra 4,000, out of a total 
population for the oasis estimated at 10,000. In 1873, 
Captain Roudaire conceived the idea, which when 
examined proved to be impracticable, of an inland 
sea, inundating the region of the Chotts by means of 
a canal linking it with the Gulf of Kàbis. 
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AL-KABISI, «App AL-CAziz B. UTHMAN B. SALT, 
ABU 'L-SAKR, astrologer, came from one of two 
towns called Kabisa (Yakit, Mu‘djam al-buldan, iv, 
308 of the Beirut ed.), the one two farsakhs east of 
Mawsil and the other near Sámarrà. He is said by Ibn 
al-Nadim (ed. Flügel, 265; quoted by Ibn al-Kifti, 
ed. Lippert, 64) to have studied Ptolemy's Almagest 
under ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-‘Imrani of Mawsil (d. 
344/955-6) "in our time"; Ibn al-Kifti adds that 
this refers to 370/980-1. Al-Kabigl is in fact cited 
by al-‘Imranti in his In electionibus horarum (J. M. 
Millás Vallicrosa, Las traducciones orientales, 
Madrid 1942, 338). 

Al-Ķabişi’s principal surviving work, al-Madkhal 
tla sina‘at ahkam al-nudjam (Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 473 
and 476) in 5 fus&l, is dedicated to Sayf al-Dawla, 
the Hamdànid ruler of Aleppo from 333/944-5 to 
356/966-7. In fasi 4 he uses, in an example, the year 
317 Yazdidjird (A.D. 948-9). This book is, as its 
title indicates, an introductory exposition of some of 
the fundamental principles of horoscopy; its present 
usefulness lies primarily in its quotations from al- 
Andarzghar, al-Kindi, al-Hind, Ptolemy, Dorotheus, 
Mash@?a’llah, Hermes, and Valens. But it was highly 
valued in the Middle Ages; there are many Arabic 
manuscripts (including some in Hebrew script), 
though no commentaries. A Latin version was made 
by Ioannes Hispalensis in 1144, a French translation 
(presumably from the Latin) by Pélerin de Pousse in 
1362; Ioannes’ Latin translation was commented on 
by Ioannes de Saxonia at Paris in 1331 and by V. 
Nabod in 1560, and probably was also the text com- 
mented on by Francesco degli Stabili (Cecco d’Ascoli) 
(1269-1327). 

In the preface to al-Madkhal al-Kabisi mentions 
his (now lost) Kitab fi ithbat sind‘at ahkdm al-nudjam, 
which answers the equally non-extant Risdlat ‘Isa 
thn Ali fi ibfal ahkadm al-nudjm (see also al-Bayhaki, 
Tatimma, 85). ‘Isa ibn SAli may be the well-known 
Harranian astronomer who made observations at 
Baghdad and Damascus in 214/829-30 and 217/832-3. 
A manuscript in Istanbul (AS 4832) contains three 
short treatises written by al-Kabisi: Risdla fi anwá* 
ala*dád wa tara tf min al-aSmal mimmd diama‘aht 
min mutakaddimi ahl al-“ilm bi hadhihi al-sind‘a, a 
Risála fi 'l-ab*ád wa 'l-adjrám, and a Mà sharahahü 
min Kilàb al-fusül li 'l-Farghani. The first two are 
dedicated to Sayf al-Dawla. We also have a poem 
describing the rainbow which Ibn Khallikan (Wafiyat 
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al-a*yán, iii, 79 of the Cairo ed.) says some (including 
al-Tha‘alibi in his Kitab yatimat al-dahr; not located 
therein) attribute to Sayf al-Dawla, others to al- 
Kabisi. There also exists, in a Latin translation by 
Ioannes Hispalensis and with a commentary by 
Ioannes de Saxonia, a De planetarum coniunctionibus 
attributed to Alchabitius; it was translated into 
French by Oronce Finé (1551). It is not, as Stein- 
schneider suggested, fus#l 4 and 5 of al-Madkhal, 
and perhaps it is not by al-Kabisi at all; it was not 
known either to al-Bayhaki or to Hadjdji Khalifa. 
Bibliography: There are short references 
to al-Kabisi in the several Arabic sources cited 
above. In modern times he has been noticed by 
M. Steinschneider, Die hebräischen Übersetzungen, 
561-2, and Die europäischen Überseizungen, repr. 
Graz 1956, 45-6; Suter, 60-1; C. A. Nallino, Al- 
Battáni, i, 246 and 309, and Raccolta di scritti, 
v, 338; and Brockelmann, I, 254 and S I, 399. 
Manuscripts and editions of the Latin translations 
of his Isagoge and De planetarum coniunclionibus 
are listed in a most confused and unreliable fashion 
by F. J. Carmody, Arabic Astronomical and 
Astrological Sciences in Latin Translation, Ber- 
keley-Los Angeles 1956, 144-50. I list here the 
editions actually existing in the British Museum, 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, and at Harvard. 1) 
Isagoge: Ed. Matheus Moretus de Brixia, Bologna 
1473. Publ. E. Ratdolt, Venice 1482. Ed. Bar- 
tholomaeus de Alten de Nusia (with the comm. of 
Ioannes de Saxonia), E. Ratdolt, Venice 1485; I. 
and G. de Forlivio, Venice 1491; I. and G. de 
Gregoriis, Venice 1502 and 1503; and M. Sessa, 
Venice 1512. Ed. Guilhelmus Huyon (with the 
comm. of Ioannes de Saxonia and the notes of 
Petrus Turrellus), B. Trot, Leiden [1520?]. Ed. 
Antonius de Fantis Taruisinus (with the De plane- 
tarum coniunctionibus and the comm. of Ioannes 
de Saxonia), M. Sessa and P. de Ravanis, Venice 
1521; and P. Liechtenstein, Venice 1521. And publ. 
(with the comm. of Ioannes de Saxonia), Paris 
1521. V. Nabod's comm. was published as Enarra- 
tio. elementorum astrologiae, Cologne 1560; Cecco 
d’Ascoli’s Commento all’ Alcabiszo was edited by 
P. G. Boffitto, Firenze 1905. 2) De planetarum 
coniunctionibus: Ed. Bartholomaeus de Altem (with 
the comm. of Ioannes de Saxonia), E. Ratdolt, 
Venice 1485; and I. and G. de Forlivio, Venice 
1491. See also the editions of the Isagoge by An- 
tonius de Fantis. The French translation by Oronce 
Finé was published as an appendix to his Les 
canons et documents très amples touchant l'usage 
et practique des communs almanachz, Paris 1551 
and 1557. (D. PriNGREE) 
AL-KABISI (or IsN AL-KABIsl) ABU 'L-HASAN 
‘AL! B. MUHAMMAD B. KHALAF AL-MA‘AF®IRI (324/935- 
403/1012), one of the principal representatives of the 
Málikf school of Kayrawan, of which he was the 
leader after the death of Ibn AbI Zayd (d. 386/996). 
His father, a native of al-Ma'àáfiriyyin in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gabés, had married a woman from Kay- 
rawán. An oral tradition affirms that al-Kabisi, Ibn 
Abi Zayd and Sidi Mahrez (Muhriz b. Khalaf) were 
first cousins, since their fathers had married three 
sisters. His principal teachers in Ifrikiya were Abu 
"]-Abbàs al-Ibyàni, a Tunisian with Shafi‘ leanings, 
Ibn Masrir al-Dabbagh, and Darrds al-Fasf who pro- 
fessed Ash‘arism; he was influenced by two devoutly 
religious men of Kayrawàn, al-Sabà'i and al-Djaban- 
vánl. His rihia in the East lasted from 352/963 until 
357/968; he was accompanied by Darrás al-Fas! and 
the Spaniard al-Asili. Since he was blind, his compan- 


ions acted as his secretaries. Before devoting himself 
to fikh, he taught kur?ànic "reading". An Ugsli of 
Ash‘ari tendencies, he had a predilection for the 
work of Ibn al-Maww4z, but above all he was a 
traditionist of high repute and spread in the Maghrib 
the Sahih of al-Bukhàri, a riwáya of which, attributed 
to al-Kábisi, is known to us. Of his works, we may 
mention a collection of hadiths of the Mwwaffa?, 
highly esteemed particularly in Spain, and still 
extant in manuscript; a treatise on the rules of 
conduct of schoolmasters, largely inspired by the 
work of Muhammad b. Sahniin, which has been 
published; a voluminous but incomplete compilation 
of traditions, classified according to the headings of 
Sikh; various epistles on kur?4nic exegesis, practices 
of worship, articles of faith, the rites of the hadjdj, 
the enclosures of ribáfs, *adála and objection to wit- 
nesses, fear of Allah, repentance, etc.; one on al- 
Ash‘ari and another in which he refutes the ''Bakri- 
tes’’, Particularly after the death of Ibn Abi Zayd and 
Ibn Shiblün, he became a jurisconsult of very high 
authority. His role as spokesman for and shaykh of the 
jurists of Kayrawàn was clearly revealed in the affair 
of the nephew of the nurse of Bàdls. He had countless 
disciples. At the end of his life he was still teaching 
some 80 Kayrawanis, Andalusians and Maghribis. 
Abi Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman and Abi ‘Imran 
al-Fási were his principal continuators, bringing 
to its completion a work which was crowned by the 
breach between the Zirids and the Fatimids, the 
consecration of the definitive triumph of Malikism in 
Ifrikiya. 

Bibliography: ‘lIyad, Tartib al-Madarik, 
Beirut 1965, iii, 616-21; Ibn Nadji,, Ma‘dlim al- 
iman, Tunis 1320, iii, 168-80; Ahwanl, al-Ta‘lim 
fi raà?y al-Kábisi, Cairo 1945; H. R. Idris, Deux 
juristes. kairouanais de l'époque ziride: Ibn Abi 
Zayd et al-Qàbisi, in AIEO Alger, 1954, 173-98; 
idem, Fétes chrétiennes célébrées en Ifriqiya à 
l'époque ziride, in R. Afr., 1954, 261-76; idem, 
ed. of Manakib, Publ. de la Fac. des Lettres d’ Alger, 
xxxi, Paris 1959; idem, La Berbérie Orientale 
sous les Zīrīdes, Paris 1962, index. (H. R. IDRIS) 
AL-KABE, DIABAL AL-KABK (the most common 

rendering), al- Kabkh (e.g., Mas*üdl) or al-Kabdj (e.g. 
Tabari, Yàküt), Turkish Kavkaz, the name given by 
the Muslims to the Caucasus Mountains. The 
form kabk may derive from Middle Persian kafkóh 
“the mountain of Kàf", Armenian kapkoh; in 
Firdawsi we find the Caucasus called káh-i kàf 
(Hübschmann, Armenische Grammatik, i, 45, cf. Mar- 
quart, Érániahr, 94). A village called Kabk is also 
mentioned by Ibn Rusta, 173, tr. Wiet, 201, as being 
the first stage on the road from Harát to Isfizár and 
Sistàn. 

1. Topography and ethnology. 

The Caucasus became known to the Muslims from 
the time of the Orthodox caliphs, when the first 
raids northwards were launched through Adharbay- 
djan to Arran and beyond. Early Muslim geographers, 
apparently following Iranian concepts which may 
go back to Babylonian cosmological ideas, regarded 
the Caucasus mountain chain as part of the Kaf 
mountain range which forms a girdle round the 
earth, to the south of which lie the lands of civil- 
ization, but to the north of which lies the Land of 
Darkness. Thus Ibn Hawkal, on the authority of 
Hasdày b. Ishak, connects the Caucasus with the 
Carpathians, Alps and Pyrenees as a mountain 
chain dividing Europe (ed. Kramers, i, 192; 193 
(=map), 194, tr. Kramers and Wiet, i, 188-9 and 
Map 8; see also B. Munkdcsi, Der Kaukasus und 
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Ural als 'Guriel der Erde', in Keleti Szemle, i (1900), 
236 ff., and KAF). Because of this identification with 
the mountains of Kaf, Muslim exegetes and anti- 
quarians located in the Caucasus and Caspian Sea 
region the rock, sea and town mentioned in the 
story of Moses and al-Khidr in Kur?àn, XVIII, 59 ff.; 
thus Ibn Khurradadhbih, 124, and Ibn al-Fakih, 
287, say that “the rock is the rock of Sharwan, the 
sea is the sea of Djilàn (sc. the Caspian) and the town 
is the town of Badjarwan (‘the bazaar place", in 
Müghàn, south of the Araxes or Aras River"). 
Furthermore, the Caucasus region was regarded by 
these early authorities as the location of the Saddayn, 
the two mountains between which Dhu 'l-Karnayn 
or Alexander the Great erected a barrier against Gog 
and Magog [see vADJUDJ wA-MADJUDJ}. Commenta- 
tors like Tabari and Baydawi identify the Saddayn 
with the mountain massifs of Armenia and Adhar- 
bàydjàn, and the Epistles of the Ikhwàn al-Safa? 
apparently refer to the Caspian when they mention 
the Bakr Ydadjtdj wa-Madjidj. The more careful 
amongst the Muslim geographers placed the Caucasus 
either in the fifth clime (e.g., Hamdallàh Mustawfi, 
Nwshat al-kulüb, 91-3, tr. Le Strange 92-4), or in 
the sixth (e.g., Makdisl, 6r, tr. Miquel 135). 

The conception of the earth-encircling mountain 
girdle of Káf also led the geographers to fit the Cau- 
casus into their orographical conceptions as a west- 
ward extension of the Alburz Mountains or as a 
northwards prolongation of the mountains running up 
from the Yemen and Hidjàz. In the anonymous 
Persian geography of the late 4th/roth century, the 
Hwdüd al-*álam, we find quite a detailed consider- 
ation of the topography of the Caucasus (for which 
the author, who wrote in Güzgàn in what is now 
northern Afghanistan and was not himself a traveller, 
probably drew to a considerable extent on the Abü 
Zayd alBalkhi-Istakhri tradition. The Hudüd 
regards the Caucasus as a northern continuation of 
the  Sinai-Syrian Mountains-Armenian Taurus 
chain, running southwest to northeastwards to 
Arrán and Sharwàn, but then turning northwest- 
wards south of Sarir to the land of the Alans (al-Làn, 
the modern Ossetes; see ALAN). But then this range, 
roughly connecting Darband or Bàb al-Abwáàb (q.v.] 
on the Caspian coast with the Alan Gate or Darial 
Pass in the central Caucasus, is made by the Hudüd 
to turn directly northwards through the Khazar and 
Peteneg lands to eastern Russia, instead of contin- 
uing westwards to Circassia and the Black Sea. 
According to this author, the range was only called 
Kabk as far as the Alan land; thereafter, each section 
of the range was named after the towns or districts 
along it. He also mentions a subsidiary range running 
eastwards, which must be that separating the Terek 
and Koy-Su basins in Dághistàn [q.v.], sc. that mark- 
ing the southern frontier of the modern Ce%en 
province. Finally, he describes the western terminus 
of the true Caucasus as being after the Alan Gate 
and in the present Mount Kazbek region (Hudud, tr. 
Minorsky, §§ 18, 48, 49). 

Thus the Caucasus was early known to the mediae- 
val Muslims as a region of tightly-knit mountain 
ranges and deep, inaccessible valleys, highly frag- 
mented politically and a refuge area for diverse ethnic 
groups, their social customs and their faiths. Its 
linguistic complexity was proverbial. Already in 
classical times, Strabo, xi, 4, attributed 26 languages 
to Caucasian Albania, sc. Arran. The earlier Muslim 
geographers ascribe to the Caucasus 70 or 72 different 
languages, all mutually unintelligible (see Yakut, iv, 
31, and Barbier de Mevnard, Dictionnaire géograph- 


tque, historique ei litéraire de la. Perse, 437); by Abu 
'l-Fidà's time (early 8th/14th century), we find a 
figure of 300 tongues, with the region characterised 
as Djabal al-alsun “Mountain of languages’ (Géogra- 
phie, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 71). 

During classical antiquity, the Caucasus had form- 
ed a major channel of entry into the Near East for 
peoples sweeping down from the Eurasian steppes, 
whence the remnants of various Indo-European, 
Ugrian and Turkic peoples to be found in the Cauca- 
sus in mediaeval times and even, in some cases, today. 
The As or Alans settled in Ossetia; the Magyar Se- 
vordi (Armenian Sewordik‘ ‘‘company of black ones”) 
were established in the district of Shamkür northwest 
of Gandja and were known to Mas‘idi as the Szyar- 
wardiyya, producers of fine-quality battleaxes used 
by the Persian troops (Mwrüdj, ii, 75; Marquart, 
Streifsüge, 36-40); and the Avars, Hunnic or Turkic 
nomads who appeared in the Caucasus in the 6th 
century A.D. left behind remnants in Daghistan in 
what became in Islamic times the region of Sarir 
(see Minorsky, Hudüd al-“dlam, commentary, 447-8, 
and AVARS). 

In the period immediately before Islam, the little 
information which we have relates mainly to events 
in Transcaucasia; Ciscaucasia was at this time ex- 
posed to the full force of barbarian onslaughts, and 
little is known about it. But to the south of the Cau- 
casus range, the Christian kingdom of Iberia (sc. 
Georgia, see KURDJ), and to the east of Iberia, the 
region of Albania (sc. the territory between the Kur 
River and the Caucasus, Islamic Sharwān and the 
northern part of Arran (gq.v.}), were caught up in 
the prolonged Byzantine-Sasanid warfare. In general, 
Albania, though largely Christian from an early pe- 
riod, tended to fall within the Persian sphere of in- 
fluence, and Persian culture thus made itself felt as 
far north as Darband; whereas Kakhetia and Georgia 
were more deeply imbued with Byzantine and Christ- 
ian influences. A perpetual aim of the Persians was to 
hold the passes through the Caucasus against barbar- 
ian pressure from the north, such as that from the 
Avars, Huns, West Turks and latterly, the Khazars. 
Hence Darband and other strongpoints in the Shar- 
wan and Maskat regions were fortified afresh c. 560 
A. D. by the Emperor Khusraw Anüshirwàn, and 
Persian diplomacy endeavoured at various times to 
get the Greeks to contribute to the cost of garrisoning 
fortresses at the Alan Gate (often misleadingly called 
the Caspian Gate by classical authors) and the Cas- 
pian Gate proper at Darband (see Marquart, Érán- 
Sahr, 94-118, and Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sas- 
sanides*, 238-9, 281, 373, 448). When the Byzantine 
Emperor Heraclius invaded the Sasanid dominions, 
the Khazars moved southwards to Darband; but 
when the first Muslim armies appeared at Bab al- 
Abwab in 22/642, there was still a Persian garrison 
there under a governor with the name or title of 
Shahrbaràz. However, like the Persian governor 
Badham, who was similarly isolated in the Yemen, 
Shahrbaraz submitted to Suraka b. “Amr and rallied 
to Islam (Tabart, i, 2663-71; Ibn al-Athir, Beirut 
1385-7/1965-7, iii, 28, 29-30; D. M. Dunlop, The 
history of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 47-50). 

Something of the internal political organization 
and ethnic complexion of the Caucasus on the eve of 
the Muslim incursions can be gauged from Baládhurl's 
information on Khusraw Anüshirwàn's allocation of 
the Caucasian principalities to various rulers—or 
more probably, his confirmation of existing arrange- 
ments there. In his section on the conquest of Arme- 
nia (Fut#h, 197), Baladhuri states that the emperor 
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conferred princely power (shàAiyya) on (1) the Khákàn 
al-Djabal or Sahib al-Sarir who is called *Wahrazán- 
Shah; (2) the ruler of Filan, called Filan-Shah; (3) the 
Tabarsarán-Shàh; (4) the ruler of Lakz, called * Khur- 
sán-Sháh; (5) the ruler of Maskat, '*whose principality 
has now disappeared"; (6) the ruler of Làyzàn, 
called Láyzàn-Shàh; (7) the ruler of Sharwàn, the 
Sharwán-Shàh; (8) the ruler of *Balkh; and (9) the 
ruler of Zirikaran. Most of these names can be iden- 
tified and their principalities are traceable into 
Islamic times. 

The Sahib al-Sarir or ‘Master of the Throne” 
eventually gave his name to the geographical district 
of Sarir, the middle Koy-Su valley in southern Da- 
ghistan. His other title, *Wahrazan-Shah, may 
possibly relate to the undoubted identity of the 
people of Sarir with the Avars, Armenian Awrhazk‘ 
(see Minorsky, A history of Sharvan and Darband, 
Cambridge 1958, 98-9). The Filan are somewhat 
mysterious, but were probably an Avar group in 
southern Daghistan; according to Mas‘idi, Murddj, 
41-2, they were later absorbed into the principality 
of Sarir. Tabarsarán [q.v.] is the mountainous district 
inland from Darband, often under the suzerainty 
of the Sharwan Shahs in later Islamic times. Lakz 
also lay in southern Daghistan, inland from Maskat 
(which itself was situated on the Caspian coast south 
of Darband), and formed an important buffer-state 
for Sharwàn against attack from the north; Mas‘adi, 
ii, 5, describes it as "the bulwark (mu*awwal) of the 
kingdom of Sharwàn". Láyzàn corresponds to the 
present Lahidj valley in the Garmadan river region 
of southern Sharwàn, and was later incorporated into 
that principality. The precise location of the Cau- 
casian *Balkh (Minorsky's restoration of the text's 
B. kh) is unknown, but it may refer to the modern 
places of Balkha or Balkhar in Dàghistàn north of 
Baki; in an early 6th/12th century collection of 
correspondence relating to Arran, Sharwd4n and the 
adjoining lands, Balkh is placed in Lakz (Minorsky 
and Cl. Cahen, Le recueil transcaucasien de Mas*ád b. 
Námdár, in JA, ccxxxvii (1949), 121). The Zirikarán 
(read *Zirihgaran, glossed in Muridj, ii, 40, as 
‘ummal al-zard “‘makers of cuirasses’’) lived in the 
region of the southern branch of the Koy-Su, ad- 
jacent to Sarir, and corresponding to the modern 
village of Kubaéi (Turkish kitbedji “maker of mailed 
coats", cf. Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der 
Türk-Dialecte, ii, 1517). Noteworthy is the absence 
of information about the northwestern Caucasus, 
that part beyond Ossetia, which tended to fall 
within the sphere of influence of the steppe peoples 
controlling the Kuban-Don regions. (See for an ex- 
cellent survey of the geography and ethnology of the 
eastern Caucasus, Minorsky, A history of Sharvan 
and Darband, 75 ff., and for Sarir in particular, 
idem, Hudid al-‘élam, commentary, 447-50.) 

2. The early Islamic period. 

The Arabs came up against the Caucasus barrier 
after they had overrun Adharbaydjain and Armenia. 
Their general position here was not without parallel 
to that of the Arabs in Spain when they reached the 
Pyrenees. In both cases, the Arabs were able initially 
to cross the mountains, but came up against hostile 
and powerful peoples beyond them, sc. the Khazars 
and Turks and the Franks. The Arabs in Spain could 
only hold the Narbonnaise for a short time, and in 
the eastern Caucasus, the Arabs made no permanent 
conquest north of their bastion of Darband. The Kha- 
zars [q.v.] and Turks remained for nearly four cen- 
turies factors inhibiting Muslim expansion into the 
Ciscaucasian steppes; and even the islamization of 


Dághistàán and the central and western parts of the 
Caucasus took many hundreds of years, with no total 
victory over the rival faiths of Christianity and pa- 
ganism. See for an appraisal of the existence of the 
Khazar state as a barrier to Islamic expansion, Dun- 
lop, The history of the Jewish Khazars, 46-7; but note 
also the insistence of K. Czeglédy, Khazar raids 
in Transcaucasia in 762-764 A.D., in AO Hung., 
xi (1960), 76-9, that in the fighting in the whole Cau- 
casus region, one should distinguish—at least in 
the earlier period—between the Khazars and their 
West Turkish suzerains, the Khákáns, with their 
capital at Atil [g.v.] or Itil. It is undoubtedly true 
that Tabari, if not Balàdhurt, speaks of al- Turk wa'l- 
Khazar and of the Khakan al-Turk in connection with 
these Arab campaigns. 

As mentioned above, the Arabs were in Darband 
before the close of ‘Umar’s Caliphate. At this time, 
and during *Uthmàn's reign, Muslim warriors from 
Küfa were raiding across the Araxes and into the 
Kur valley, i.e., into Arran. Habib b. Maslama pen- 
etrated to Tiflis, and from Bardha‘a, the administra- 
tive centre of Arran, places on the southern slopes 
of the Caucasus like Baylakan, Kabala and Shamkir 
were reduced by Salman b. Rabf‘a al-Bahili’s forces, 
and the local ruler of Sharwan agreed to become 
tributary (Baladhuri, Futéh, 201-4). It was probably 
here that groups of Khazars were first encountered, 
for the disintegration of the Sasanid empire had 
drawn the Khazars into the eastern Caucasian power 
vacuum (cf. Baládhuri, 197). However, the first full- 
scale clash with the Khazars took place north of the 
Caucasus and is well-documented by Tabari. In 32/ 
652-3 ‘Abd al-Rabmán b. Rabia al-Báhili, embolden- 
ed by what had been only token resistance on pre- 
vious probes, went against the expressed wishes of 
‘Uthman and advanced to the important Khazar 
centre of Balandjar ([g.v.]; it was probably located in 
the Koy-Su basin in Daghistan, to the north of Dar- 
band). But there, ‘Abd al-Rahm4an was heavily 
defeated, with the slaughter of 4,000 Küfans (Tabarl, 
i, 2889-94, 2896-7; Ibn al-Athir, Beirut, iii, 131-3). 

The eruption of fitna or internecine strife within 
the Caliphate for a time deflected Arab energies from 
conquests in hazardous and less-rewarding highland 
zones like the Caucasus and Central Asia. Yet Khazar 
counter-raids meant that, once the Umayyads were 
firmly established on the tbrone, the Caucasian fron- 
tiers could not be neglected. Moreover, the raids 
into the Caucasus and Khazaria must have had an 
economic importance as a source of slave captives. 
In ‘Abbasid times, the nisba of ‘‘al-Khazari’’ is quite 
common amongst military slaves and others; this may 
well bave been a blanket designation for Caucasian 
peoples as well as for Khazars proper and Turks. The 
Arabic sources for this warfare in the Caucasus are 
much less detailed than those for the conquests in 
the Iranian east, and the picture which has to be 
constructed from such sources as Baládhurt, Ibn 
A*tham al-Küfl, Tabart and Ibn al-Athir is somewhat 
skeletal. Dunlop has observed (The history of the 
Jewish Khazars, 58) that the antipathy of historians 
in the ‘Abbasid period towards the Umayyads and all 
their works has prevented a just appraisal of the 
exploits of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik’s son by a slave 
mother, Maslama (q.v.], and of Hishàm's cousin and 
eventually the last caliph of the Umayyad line, Mar- 
wan b. Muhammad. 

According to Armenian sources, cited in Marquart, 
Streifzüge, 443, the Khazars raided into Georgia, 
Arran and Armenia during Yazid b. Mu‘awiya’s 
Caliphate and again in the opening years of ‘Abd al- 
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Malik’s, on this second occasion killing the Mami- 
konian prince of Armenia. It seems that the Khazars 
recaptured and temporarily garrisoned Darband soon 
after this, and it is probable that control of this 
strategic point oscillated between the Khazars and 
Arabs for a time. At a critical juncture after a Khazar 
invasion of Armenia, al-Djarrah b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Hakami al-Madhhidji was in 104/722-3 appointed 
governor of the northwestern provinces of the Cali- 
phate, with its attendant responsibility for the de- 
fence of the Caucasus frontier. From Bardha‘a, he 
appeared in southern Daghistan and attacked the 
people of Ghümik, that Caucasian people known later 
as the GhàzI- or Kàzi-Kümük or Lak [q.v.], who lived 
on a branch of the Koy-Su, and then he successfully 
reduced the Khazar centre of Balandjar, returning to 
Kabala and Shakki. During the two following cam- 
paigning seasons, al-Djarrah operated in the central 
Caucasus, through the Alan Gate, attacking the 
Khazars in 105/723-4 and making the Alans tributary 
in 106/724-5. The Alans were Christian, at least in 
part. They were natural allies of the Byzantines 
against the Arabs, and were to be found in Byzantine 
armies as auxiliary troops; whence the Muslims’ need 
to secure as far as possible the Darial Pass entry into 
Transcaucasia. Noteworthy at this point is the men- 
tion of a practice common in later times, the planting 
‘of colonies of Khazar captives in Kabala (which per- 
haps corresponded to the ancient town of Shakki, see 
Minorsky in EJ’, sHexxi) by al-Djarrah (Baladhuri, 
206; Tabari, ii, 1200, 1453, 1462, 1472; Ibn al-Athir, 
Beirut, iv, 540, 555, V, IIO-I3, 125, 134; Dunlop, 
The history of the Jewish Khazars, 59-66). 

After 109/727, the energetic warrior-prince Mas- 
lama b. ‘Abd al-Malik took charge, an indication of 
the importance attached by the Caliph Hisham to the 
Caucasus frontier. Maslama led raids through the 
Alan Gate against the Khazars, and at some time 
during his governorship, re-fortified what Mas‘idi, 
in Mwrüdj, ii, 43-4, calls "the Alan castle", Kalfat 
al-Lan, a stronghold allegedly built in the first place 
by the Persian hero Isfandiyàr to hold back the Alans. 
But not even Maslama's skill could contain the vio- 
lence of the Khazars. In 112/730 they poured down 
through the Alan Gate, defeated and killed al- 
Djarrah, overran Adharbaydjan and Armenia, and 
penetrated as far south as Diyàr Bakr and al- Djazira 
before the invasion was stemmed and Maslama car- 
ried the war back into the Khazar lands. Maslama is 
said now to have received the submission of various 
“kings of the mountains’, including the rulers of 
Sharwan, Layzan, Jabarsaran, Filan, Khursan and 
Maskat.: Whether acceptance of Islam was required 
as a condition of submission is unclear, At all events, 
the impact of Muslim religion must have been very 
superficial at this time. The general picture in Arran 
and the Caucasus region resembled that in Armenia: 
the Arabs made no attempt at imposing direct po- 
litical control, but were content to leave local rulers 
in power as their tributaries. 

Some years after the great Khazar invasion of 
112/730, the new governor Marwan b. Muhammad 
campaigned against rebels in Armenia and then 
against the Alans, occupying the Darial Pass and 
three fortresses there before returning through Geor- 
gia (118/736). In the next year, he penetrated into 
Khazaria, reportedly reaching the Khazar capital 
and converting the Khazar king to Islam. (Minorsky 
suggested the possibility that Marwàn's expedition 
was directed at the lower Don rather than the lower 
Volga region, since large numbers of Sak4liba, #.e., 
Slavs, were taken captive, some of whom, according 


to Balàdhuri, 207-8, were settled in Kakhetia; see 
A new book on the Khazars, in Oriens, xi (1958), 127-8.) 
The shortlivedness of Maslama’s agreements with the 
various native princes of the Caucasus is shown by the 
fact that Marwan had to re-impose them, exacting 
tribute in the form of slave boys and slave girls and 
of grain for the upkeep of the Darband garrison. 
Amongst the rebels whom Marwan subjugated were 
the Düdàniyya (read *Didüwaniyya, according to 
Minorsky, the modern Didos of central Daghistan 
(g-v.]); but it was very long before Islam made much 
impression there, and a part of the Didos was still 
pagan in the r2th/18th century. See Balaghuri, 
197-209; Ya*kübi, Ta?rikh, ii, 381, 395; Tabari, ii, 
1506, 1526, 1530-I, 1560, 1573, 1635; Ibn al-Athir, 
Beirut, v, 145, 159- 62, 173-4, 177-9, 198, 215, 240; F. 
Gabrieli, 71 califfato di Hishám. Studi di storia 
omayyade, in Méms. de la Société d'Archéologie 
d'Alexandrie, viij1, (1935), 75-81; idem, L’eroe omåy- 
yade Maslamah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, in Rend. Lin., Ser. 
8, Vol. v (1950), 30-1; Dunlop, The history of the 
Jewish Khazars, 67-87; Minorsky, Studies in Cauca- 
sian history, London 1953, 28-9; Czeglédy, Khazar 
raids in Transcaucasia in 762-764 A.D., 77-8. 

The advent of the ‘Abbasids brought no improve- 
ment in the generally weak pattern of Arab control 
over the Caucasus region, a contro! that could in any 
case only have practical significance on those infre- 
quent occasions when Muslim armies entered the 
mountains to enforce the terms of agreements. The 
military and political influence of the Arabs was, if 
anything, diminished by the disorders in the Cali- 
phate consequent on the progress of the ‘Abbasid 
da‘wa. The Turkish and Khazar menace remained, 
and there were no commanders now of the calibre of 
the great Umayyad generals. 

Al-Mansür's governor of Armenia, Yazid b. Usayd 
al-Sulami, took over Sharwàn in eastern Trans- 
caucasia (see Barthold in EJ’, suIRwAN), including 
its naphtha wells (naffája) and its saltpans (smalláhat), 
and the caliph attempted to neutralise his northern 
enemies c. 142/759 through a marriage alliance be- 
tween Yazid b. Usayd and the daughter of the Tur- 
kish Khakan or of the Khazar king; this plan, how- 
ever, came to naught. Relations worsened, and in 
145/762 there was a major Turkish and Khazar 
invasion via Darband as far as Armenia. This was 
followed by an even more devastating one two years 
later, affecting Arran, Kakhetia, Georgia and Ar- 
menia, under a commander whom Czeglédy identifies 
as a leader of the Daghistan Avars or Huns, one Ras 
(or As) Tarkhàn. See Balàdhuri, 309-10; Ya*kübi, ii, 
446-7; Tabari, iii, 318, 647, 648 (under years 182 and 
183 A. H.); Ibn al-Athir, Beirut, v, 571, 577; Dunlop, 
op. cit., 179-81; and Czeglédy, op. cit., 78-88. In the 
closing years of the 8th century A.D., the ‘Abbasids 
were beset by rebellion in Armenia; in general, the 
Turks and Khazars did not take advantage of these 
embarrassments, although in 183/799 the Khazars did 
answer an appeal by the discontented local nobility of 
Darband and invade Arran (Tabarl, iii, 648; Ibn al- 
Athir, Beirut, vi, 163; Dunlop, op. cit., 183-5). 

The revolt of the Khurrami heresiarch Babak [g.v.], 
the epicentre of which was at Badhdh, just south of 
the Araxes, had some repercussions in Transcaucasia, 
It was the Armenian prince of Shakki, Sahl-i Sumba- 
tian, who captured Babak and handed him over to 
the ‘Abbasids in 222/837, and this prince came to 
dominate Arran and the adjacent parts of Armenia 
and Georgia till Bugha’s drive against the local rulers 
there, described below (see Minorsky, Caucasica IV. 
1, Sahl ibn Sunbat of Shakki and Arran, in BSOAS, 
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xv (1953), 504-14). In al-Mutawakkil's Caliphate, the 
Turkish general Bughà the Elder [see BUGHĀ AL- 
KABIR] was appointed governor of Ádharbàydjàán and 
Armenia in 237/851-2, and over the next few years 
he conducted operations in the course of which he 
sacked Tiflfs and deposed and killed its Arab amir, 
Ishak b. Ism4‘Il. This line of Arab amlrs was either 
of Kuraghl origin or was descended from a client of 
the last Umayyad Caliph Marwàn b. Mubammad; the 
amirate had long been a focus of Arab power in 
the Caucasus, and Mas'üdi, Murüdij, ii, 66, dates 
the decline of Arab power and influence in the Cauca- 
sus from this senseless act of destruction. Bugha also 
reduced to obedience various Christian and non- 
Christian rulers of Arran and Kakhetia, including the 
Christian Sandriyya (Georgian Ts‘anar) of the central 
Caucasus region to the north of Georgia (see on this 
people Minorsky, in Hudüd al-“dlam, commentary, 
400-2; it is possible that they were ethnically related 
to the Cetens, even though in Mas*üdl's time they al- 
legedly claimed descent from the North Arabian tribe 
of *Ukayl; see Murüdj, ii, 67). Many of the rebels and 
malcontents were deported by Bughā to *Iràk. The 
techniques of deportation and resettlement were fur- 
ther employed by him in 240/854 in regard to Khazar 
families who were planted on the old site of Shamkür 
in Arran, now re-named al-Mutawakkiliyya in honour 
of the caliph; and he is also said to have brought in 
3,000 Alan families through the Darial Pass. See 
Balàádhuri, 211-12; Ya*kübi, ii, 518, 598; Tabari, 
iii, 1407-9, 1414-16; Ibn al-Athir, Beirut, vii, 58-9, 
67-8; Marquart, Streifzüge, 408 ff. (Armenian sour- 
ces); Minorsky in EJ}, trFL1s; Dunlop, The history of 
the Jewish Khazars, 193-4; and C. J. F. Dowsett, tr., 
The history of the Caucasian Albanians by Movsés 
Dasxuranci, London 1961, 218-19. 

3. The ascendancy of local Caucasian, Daylami 
and Kurdish dynasties. 

With the opening of the 4th/1oth century, we reach 
an age during which the Caucasus region, in so far 
as the Caliphal representatives had had any influence 
there at all, becomes wholly abstracted from the 
direct control of Baghdad; this is merely one aspect 
of the general enfeeblement of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
at this time. In particular, the eastern Caucasus 
and Transcaucasia begin to be affected by the dynam- 
ic upsurge of hitherto submerged western Iranian ele- 
ments, the Daylamis and Kurds, who in the course 
of the century extended their power into the Araxes- 
Kur basin and beyond, once the firm hand of the 
Sadjid governors [g.v.] had passed away in 317/929. 
Hence there emerge in eastern Transcaucasia three 
Muslim principalities of significance, that of the Arab 
Banü Hashim in Darband (see BAB AL-ABWAB), the 
Arab Bani Yazid in Sharwàn [see SHARWAN-SHAHS], 
and the Daylami Musafirids in Arran, supplanted 
there in 360/970 by the Kurdish ShaddAdids [see 
MUSAFIRIDS and BANU SHADDAD]. 

As for the indigenous peoples and chieftains of 
the mountain massif itself, information continues to 
be sparse, except inasmuch as events there impinge 
on the history of the adjoining Muslim, Georgian and 
Armenian principalities. The Muslim geographers 
of the period devote some space to the Caucasus in 
their works. The information of the Hudid al-‘alam 
has been noted above; amongst the other authorities, 
see Ibn Khurradadhbih, 123-4; Ibn Rusta, 89, 147-9, 
tr. 99, 165-8, discussed in detail by Minorsky in 
A history of Sharvan and Darband, 166-9; Ibn al- 
Fakih, 286-98; Istakhri, 180-93; Ibn Hawkal?, ii, 
331-55, tr. ii, 325-48; and Makdisi, 374-84. 

Also from this period is the very important in- 


formation on the Caucasus in the historian Mas*füdi, 
dating from c. 332/943, and given in Murtidj, ii, 1-7, 
19-22, 25-6, 39-50, 65-77; this has been translated, 
with many corrections to Barbier de Meynard's ren- 
dering of the names, by Minorsky in op. cit., 142-65. 
From Mas'üdi's text, we glean many interesting 
items of information on the political and religious 
condition of the Caucasus at this time. He describes 
thethen Sharwàn-Shàh, the Arab Mubammad b. Yazid 
(d. 345/956), and the ruler of the Avar principality 
of Sarir as descendants of the Sásánid emperor Bah- 
rám Gür, an indication of the strength of Iranian 
cultural influence in the eastern Caucasus. The ex- 
pansionist tendencies of the Sharwàn-Shàhs are illus- 
trated by the fact that they had by Mas*üdi's time 
absorbed the adjoining principalities of Layzan and 
the Mükàn which lay to the north of the Kur (to be 
distinguished from the better-known Mükàn or Mü- 
ghàn south of the Araxes), and the lands of the * Khur- 
san-Shah and the Wardan-Shah. Jabarrsaran was 
controlled by a relative of the Darband Hashimi 
amirs. Of non-Muslim peoples, he mentions the people 
of Khaydak or Kaytak in Daghistan, dependents of 
the Khazars and continual harassers of the Muslims 
in Darband, despite the fact that their ruler was no- 
minally a Muslim himself. The rulers of (;humik and 
Sarir were Christian, as were those of the Alans, ex- 
cept that Mas'üdi says that in 320/932 they had 
renounced their Christianity (this must have been a 
temporary apostasy only, for in the Mongol period 
the Alans were Greek Orthodox in faith). The great 
power of the Alan king and the impregnability of his 
fortresses is stressed; and the Alan capital is named as 
*Maghas, the exact location of which is still unknown 
(see Minorsky, Caucasia II. The Alan capital Magas 
and the Mongol campaigns, in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 
232-8). On the southern slopes of the Caucasus lay 
several Christian, or partly Christian, partly Muslim, 
partly pagan, principalities, like those of Georgia, 
Şanār, Shakki and the adjacent Kabala, etc. Finally, 
we have some information on the Cerkes of the north- 
western Caucasus, named as the Kashak or Kasak 
(=the Kasog of the old Russian chronicles, see below) 
and already praised by Mas‘idi for their handsome 
men and beautiful women, the features that were to 
make them so highly-prized as slaves by the Mamlüks 
and Crimean Tatars. Mas‘idi describes them as 
madjus or fire-worshippers, but by this time Christ- 
ianity must have had at least a foothold in the indi- 
genous paganism [see further CERKES]. 

Amongst the geographers proper, the information 
in Ibn Hawkal’s K. Sérat al-ard, in particular, in ii, 
342-4, 348, 354-5, tr. ii, 335-7, 341-2, 347-8, is likewise 
of prime value, since it dates from a generation 
later than that of Mas‘idi and is particularly con- 
cerned with the contemporary political situation in 
Arràn, Armenia and the adjacent parts of the eastern 
Caucasus. Ibn Hawkal himself probably did not 
penetrate very far to the north of the Araxes, but 
relied on “reports” (akhbár). 

These passages on Arran and Armenia have been 
extensively studied by Minorsky in Cawcasica IV. 
The Caucasian vassals of Marzubán in 344[955, in 
BSOAS, xv (1953), 514-26. They show how Daylami 
influence, in the expansionist stage of that obscure 
people's history, was able to extend a considerable 
distance northwards from Daylam proper at the 
southwestern corner of the Caspian. From a base at 
Ardabil in eastern Adharbaydjan, the Musátirid Mar- 
zuban b. Muhammad (330-46/941-57) was able to pen- 
etrate well beyond the Arxes and for a period draw 
several of the border and mountain potentates of 
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eastern Transcaucasia into his orbit. The greatest 
achievement here was the incorporation of Sharwàn 
within the Daylami sphere of influence as a result 
of two Musafirid invasions, the first by Marzubán b. 
Mubammad at some time between 334/945 and 337/ 
948, and the second by his son Ibrahim c. 357/968. 
On the first of these occasions, the Sharw4n-Sh4h 
(apparently Aba Tahir Yazid b. Muhammad, see Mi- 
norsky, Æ history of Sharváàn and Darband, $9) was 
compelled to pay tribute of a million dirhams. 
Amongst other rulers who came to terms with the 
Daylamis at this time were the lord of Shakki, who is 
given the Armenian-sounding name of *Ishkhànik 
(text, Ishdjánik); the lord of *Dj.r.z, which Minorsky 
tentatively restored as. Khazar, referring to Kabala 
between Shakki and Sharwán, where Khazars had 
long been settled (see above); and one Abu 'l-Kàsim 
Dj.y.dhani. Minorsky thought that this last name 
might conceivably be read as * Khayzani, referring to 
the Khayzan on the Caspian coast north-west of 
Baki, rather than *Khaydhaki, referring to the 
Daghistan district of Khaydàk or Khaydhàk men- 
tioned by Mas‘idi, see above. Miskawayh in Eclipse 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, ii, 161, tr. v, 172, refers to 
Marzuban as successfully quelling in 344/955 a people 
who had rebelled against him in the region of Dar- 
band, but it seems improbable that Musáfirid su- 
zerainty could have been effectively extended into 
the northeastern corner of the Caucasus. 

The Musàfirid empire in eastern Transcaucasia 
was only a transient achievement, and under pressure 
from the Kurdicised Arab family of the Rawwádids 
[g.v.J, the Musafirids had lost even Adharbaydjan by 
374/984-5. From now until the middle Saldjük period 
our most valuable single source on Caucasian history 
is the anonymous Ta@’rikh Bab al-Abwab, a local 
history of Darband, Sharwan and Arran preserved in 
Miinedjdjim-Bashi’s compilation the Djàmi* al- 
duwal; it stems, according to the compiler, from the 
opening years of the 6th/12th century, and the quot- 
ations from this history of the eastern Caucasus have 
been published and translated by Minorsky in his 
Studies in Caucasian history (concerning the Musáfir- 
ids, Shaddadids and Rawwadids) and in his A history 
of Sharvan and Darband. The fortunes of the two 
originally Arab lines of the Hāshimis in Darband and 
the Yazidis or Mazyadis in Sharwàn were closely 
intertwined, and there were frequent marriage al- 
liances between the two reigning houses (e.g., in 
426/1035, when the amir of Darband ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Mansir married the sister of the Sharwan-Shah 
Abi Mansir ‘Ali b. Yazid; see 4 history of Sharwan, 
§§ 16, 39). However, there were also frequent rival- 
ries and disputes, with the intermediate zone of the 
western Caspian shore, including Maskat and Shàba- 
ran in northern Sharwàn, forming a bone of conten- 
tion. The lords of Darband on occasion employed the 
Daghistanis of Sarir as mercenary troops against 
Sharwan, ¢.g., in the reign of the Sharwan-Shah 
Ahmad b. Muhammad (345-70/956-81), see A history 
of Sharván, $ 12. But more frequently Darband, as 
the bastion of Islam in the north, suffered from the 
depredations of these mountain peoples; thus in 
360/971 there was a violent battle outside Darband 
with the people of Sarir, in which the Muslims lost 
1,000 of the Darband garrison and gházis from out- 
side (ibid., § 35). 

The Muslims in turn retaliated by punitive expe- 
ditions into the interior, which served as outlets for 
the bellicose piety of volunteer fighters for the faith 
(ghuzat, muffawwi‘a), and doubtless provided some 
economic return in the form of the prized Caucasian 


slaves. The Sharwan-Shah Ahmad’s son Muhammad 
marched into the interior of the Caucasus in 371/ 
981-2 and captured the town of Kabala from its ruler 
‘Abd al-Barr b. ‘Anbasa, presumably the son of the 
‘Anbasa al-A‘war mentioned in Mas‘adi, Murüdj, ii, 
68, and described as ‘‘the shelterer of thieves, bri- 
gands and malefactors". A further clash took place 
in 389/999, when the Sharwàn-Shàh YazId b. Ahmad 
defeated Ibn ‘Anbasa again and captured the fortress 
of Gurzül on the Gok-éay river, a stronghold which 
was still in the shah’s hands a quarter of a century 
later and which constituted a strategically-valuable 
salient into the southern slopes of the Caucasus mas- 
sif (A history of Sharvan, §§ 13, 14). 

However, there were throughout the whole Cauca- 
sian and Transcaucasian region frequent shifts of al- 
liances and groupings, in which religious affiliations 
were seldom decisive. An amir of Darband could re- 
cruit a guard of pagan Riis (see below). In Tiflis, 
Muslims and Christians lived side-by-side, and in 
the three-cornered struggle in the second quarter of 
the sth/rrth century for control of the city between 
Bagrat IV of Georgia, his powerful vassal Liparit 
and the Muslim incumbent ruler of Tiflis, Dja‘far b. 
‘All, Bagrat and Dja‘far could at times be found 
ranged against Liparit; Dja‘far had also joined a coa- 
lition of Georgian and Armenian magnates against 
the Shaddadid Fad] or Fadlin b. Muhammad b. Shad- 
dàd in c. 417/1026-7 (see Minorsky, Studies in Cau- 
casian history, 43-4, 56-7). As in similar frontier 
regions, such as Anatolia and the Iberian peninsula, 
interconfessional marriages were quite common. Thus 
in 416/1025 the History of Sharván, § 38, records the 
marriage of the amir of Darband Mansür b. Maymün 
to a daughter of the ruler of Sarir Bukht-Yishü*, 
whose religion is clearly shown by his Syriac Christian 
name. 

It is in the 4th/roth century that the Ris (probably 
by now mixed bands of Scandinavians and Slavs; 
see RUS) impinge on the history of the Caucasus and 
of the steppe region to the north of the mountain 
zone. A notable event in Islamic history, from the 
alarm and terror which it caused, was the Ris des- 
cent on Bardha‘a in Arran in 332/943-4, when these 
adventurers sailed up the Kur, sacked the town and 
occupied it for several months [see BaRDHA‘A]. It 
was the Khazars who bore the brunt of Riis raids 
down the Volga basin, and these attacks seem to have 
destroyed the Khazar state as it had existed in its 
heyday, or at least, left it seriously enfeebled and 
thrown back on the southerly Khazar lands, the Ku- 
ban steppe region. According to the Russian Primary 
Chronicle, Sviatoslav of Kiev in 965 defeated the 
Khazar Khan and took the Khazar town of Biela 
Vie£a or "White tent or tower", usually identified 
with Sarkil on the lower Don, the Greek Aspron Hos- 
pition (Chronicle, § 32, tr. S. H. Cross, in Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xii 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1930), 171; Dunlop, The history 
of the Jewish Khazars, 240-1; cf, Marquart, Streifzilge, 
2-3, 479). Ibn Hawkal!, i, 15, tr. i, 14-15, states that 
in 358/969 the Rüs utterly destroyed Bulghar and 
*'Khazarán, Samandar [on the Caspian coast, south 
of the Volga mouth ?] and Atil" (Dunlop, op. cit., 
241 ff.). The Russian Primary Chronicle further 
relates that after taking Biela Vieža, Sviatoslav sub- 
dued the Yas (sc. the Ás or Alans) and the Kasog (sc. 
the Kashak or Cerkes), implying that their raids 
reached to the northwestern and central parts of the 
Caucasus. After the Ris raids of 965, the Khazar 
chiefs seem to have sought and received help from 
the Sharw4n-Shah Muhammad b. Ahmad (or possibly 
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this may be Ibn Hawkal's mistake for this shah's 
father, Abmad b. Mubammad, who reigned in Shar- 
wàn till 370/980-1) to enable him to return to Atil and 
Khazaran (Ibn Hawkal?, ii, 397-8, tr. ii, 388; Dunlop, 
op. cit., 246, and ATIL). 

There were certainly Rūs ships operating along 
the western shores of the Caspian around this time. 
The amir of Darband, Maymūn b. Ahmad, endeavour- 
edin 377/987 to employ some of the Rüs who had ar- 
rived there in 18 mercenary ships as mercenary 
troops (ghilman), even though they were still pagan. 
The understandable unpopularity of these Ris contri- 
buted to popular disturbances in Darband against 
Maymün in 379-80/989-90, leading to his temporary 
deposition (A history of Sharván, $8 13, 36). The in- 
ability of the remnants of the Khazars to keep the 
lower Volga course closed to Rüs raiders must have 
allowed the Rüs frequent access to the Caspian. In 
421/1030, 38 Rüs ships appeared off the coast of 
Sharwàn and defeated the Sháàh Manütihr b. Yazid at 
Baki. They apparently repeated the pattern of events 
of 9o years previously by sailing up the Kur, and 
entered the service of one of the contending parties 
in a dynastic dispute of the Shaddàdids of Gandja 
(ibid., 88 15, 38). They eventually passed on to the 
western Caucasus and the Black Sea, making a cir- 
cuit of the mountain region. It is possible that they 
then turned northwards to the Taman peninsula, 
where the Kievan prince Mstislav had in 988 founded 
the Rüs principality of Tmutorokan (Russian Prim- 
ary Chronicle, § 43, tr. 207, cf. 8 52, tr. 223). This Ris 
foothold south of the Azov Sea enabled them to exert 
pressure on the Cerkes and other peoples of the 
western Caucasus. In 1022 the Chronicle records that 
Mstislav attacked the Kasog under their ruler Rede- 
dya, and in the next year he was using Kasog and 
Khazar troops (Khazars of the Taman peninsula 
region ?) in a dynastic dispute with hís brother Yaro- 
slav (8 52, tr. 223). Later in the century, in 1066, 
Mstislav's son Rostislav received tribute in Tmuto- 
rokan from the Kasog and other peoples, and the 
Khazars of the region are mentioned as late as 1083 
(tr. 234, 258). 

It seems that the Rüs raiders were no longer ex- 
clusively water-borne. Two years after the attack 
of 421/1030 on Sharwàn, there is mentioned a puni- 
tive expedition of ghazis led by the amir of Darband 
Mansgür b. Maymün which harassed plunder-laden 
Rüs returning from Sharwàn through the Caucasus. 
In reprisal, a coalition of Rüs and Alans tried to 
crush the little principality of Karakh, which was a 
frontier region to the west of Darband and whose ru- 
ler bore the title of Marzbán, according to Mas*üdi, 
Murüdj, ii, 40; but the Ris and Alans were decisively 
defeated by the warriors of Karakh, themselves con- 
verted to Islam only a generation previously (4 his- 
tory of Sharvan, §§ 15, 36, 38). 

4. The Saldjük period. 

The appearance of the Oghuz Turcomans in northern 
Iran and Armenia, once the Ghaznavid defences in 
Khurásàn were down, eventually injected a new factor 
into Caucasian affairs, for both the Christian principal- 
ities of western Transcaucasia and the Muslim ones of 
the east generally felt the effects of disturbances in 
Adharbaydjan, Armenia and the Byzantine frontier 
Sooner or later. Already in 436/1044-5 or 437/1045-6 
the Sharwan-Shah Kubàdh b. Yazid fortified his 
capital of Yazidiyya (founded by the amir Abü 
Talib Yazid b. Muhammad, the unifier of Sharw4n, 
in 306/918, see A history of Sharván, $9) with a 
strong stone wall and iron gates for fear of the 
Oghuz (ibid., § 17). 


The Christian kingdoms of western Georgia or 
Abkhaz and eastern Georgia or Kakhetia, under the 
Bagratids and the family of Gagik respectively, had 
felt the Turcoman threat on their southern flanks be- 
fore this. Certain sources, and especially the Syriac 
and Armenian Christian ones, mention a long-distance 
incursion of Turcomans under Caghri Beg Da?id, 
brother of the later Saldjak Suftan Toghril, into 
Adharbaydjan and Armenia in the years 409/1018 or 
412/1021, although other sources place the raid 
several years later (cf. Bosworth, The Ghazsnavids, 
their empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, Edin- 
burgh 1963, 223-4). If the raid took place at one of the 
earlier dates, it may have been a contributory factor 
in the abandonment by the last Ardzrunid, Senek 
*erim or Sanbárib, of the exposed province of Vaspur- 
akan to the Byzantines in exchange for lands in 
Anatolia (ro21), although the sources mention other 
factors; see E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des by- 
zantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071, Brussels 1935, 
168 ff. For the moment, the threat to Georgia and the 
surviving Armenian principalities came more from 
the vigorous policies of the Byzantine Emperor Basil 
II Bulgaroctonus, but after his death in 1025, the 
Georgian ruler Bagrat IV, the ruler of Kakhetia 
Kiurike III and other Georgian and Armenian nobles 
pursued a confused but generally expansionist policy 
against the Shaddadids of Arran and the amir of 
Tiflis, Dja‘far b. ‘Ali, this latter city coming spo- 
radically under Georgian control after Dja*far's death 
C. 438/1046-7 (see Minorsky in E1'!, TrFLIS, and idem, 
Caucasica in the history of Mayyáfárigin, in BSOAS, 
xiii (1949-50), 29, 31; the line of Amir Djaffar in 
Tiflis went back, according to Ibn al-Azrak, to c. 
315/927). 

The Shaddàdids suffered further from other ma- 
rauders from Dághistán and the mountain regions. 
After the death in 441/1049-50 of the amir Lashkari 
‘Ali b. Masa, the leading men of the state abandoned 
several outlying fortresses constructed against the 
men of Shakki, the Dadidiyya (Didos?), the Abkhaz 
or Georgians, and the Rim or Byzantines, hoping 
thereby to discourage their incursions (Studies in 
Caucasian history, §13, cf. pp. 27-9). Hence when 
the roving bands of Oghuz, and later, the Saldjüks 
and their amirs, appeared in Transcaucasia, they 
found plenty of troubled waters in which to fish. 

The Oghuz had harassed Arran during the reign 
of Lashkart ‘Ali (425-41/1034 to 1049-50) (Studies in 
Caucasian history, § 12), but when Toghrll came to 
Ádharbàydjàn and Arran in 446/1054-5, the Shad- 
dadid Abu 'l-Aswár Shawur, his Rawwadid rival 
Wahsüdàn b. Muhammad, and other potentates of 
the region, all submitted to the Saldjük and made the 
khufba for him (Ibn al-Athir, Beirut, ix, 598-9, cf. 
Studies in Caucasian history, 54). The Shaddadids 
continued to feel Georgian pressure, and it was doubt- 
less Georgian incitement which stimulated a large- 
scale invasion of Arran in 454/1062 by the Georgians’ 
Alan allies, compelling Abu 'l-Aswàr Sháwur to 
fortify Gandja (ibid., $ 15, cf. pp. 74-5). 

Toghril’s successor Alp Arslan followed a similar 
policy of deflecting Turcoman and ghási elements 
from Persia to the western frontier zones, and in 
456/1064 himself campaigned in Armenia, capturing 
Ani from the Byzantines and Armenians (Ibn al- 
Athir, Beirut, x, 37-41; eventually the town was 
granted to a branch of the Shaddadids, see Ani and 
Studies in Caucasian history, 79 ff.). Two campaigns 
were made into Georgia against Bagrat IV, and Alp 
Arslan consolidated his influence there by marrying 
one of the king’s nieces; see W. E. D. Allen, A history 
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of the Georgian people, London 1932, 91-2. Alp 
Arslan's second Caucasian campaign of 460/1068 
seems to have been connected with a second incursion 
through the Darial Pass into Arrán by the Alans, who 
were joined by infidels from Shakki; the invaders shut 
the terror-stricken Shaddādid forces up within 
Gandja, penetrated to the Araxes and took back with 
them an immense booty (A history of Sharvan, § 40; 
Studies in Caucasian history, 8$ 16). Nevertheless, 
Abu 'l-Aswàr was at other times himself able to pur- 
sue an aggressive policy against Sharwan, invading it 
on four separate occasions, and making the Shàh 
Fariburz b. Sallár his tributary. In turn, Fariburz 
intervened in a dynastic dispute at Darband during 
457/1065, imposing his son Afridün there as ruler in 
458/1066 (A history of Sharván, 88 19, 41). 
Darband was, indeed, racked by internal strife 
between members of the ruling family and between 
the Hashim! amirs and the local notables, exposing 
it on various occasions to fresh attacks from the 
Avars of Sarir and the Ghumlk of northern Daghistan, 
see ibid., § 40. Possibly the raids of the pagan 
Ghumlk were lessened by their reported conversion 
to Islam at some time in the last decades of the 5th/ 
11th century and their adhesion to the Sharwan-Shah 
Fariburz's cause when he was at Darband. Two let- 
ters from the shah's chancery describe how, through 
the intermediacy of the Muslim Laks of Kuwéa or 
Fuwa (to be connected with modern Kubba, north of 
Bákü?), the Ghumik agreed to accept Islam, and 
how the Shah sent to them his son ‘Adud plus an 
tmam and a khatib to teach the rudiments of Islam 
(Minorsky and Cahen, Le recueil transcaucasien de 
Mas*üd b. Námdár, 118-19, 131-5, 138-41). 
Sharwàn began to suffer from Turcoman marauders 
towards the end of Toghril’s reign. During the second 
attack of the Oghuz leader Karatigin in 459/1066-7, 
Yazidiyya and Baki were attacked, so that in the 
next year Fariburz agreed to pay a tribute to keep 
them away. Later in the same year Sultan Alp Arslan 
appeared in person and received the submission of 
both the Shaddádids of Gandja and the Sharwàn- 
Shah. Farfburz tried to placate Turkmen chiefs who 
claimed to have been granted Sharwàn as an tka‘, 
until there arrived in 468/1075 the “amir of the Two 
*f[ráks" Sawtigin, who had been granted all the 
Caucasian marches as his ikfá. Sbarwàn was now 
definitely reduced to the status of a Saldjük vassal- 
state and tributary. Sawtigin's appearance also meant 
the deposition of Fadlün b. Fadl b. Abi 'l-Aswàr 
Shawur and the end of the main branch of the Shad- 
dadids in Gandja, and in Darband there was a third 
Saldjük occupation (Studies in Caucasian history, 
§§ 18-19; A history of Sharvan, §§ 20-9, 42, 46). 
With the end of the narrative of the Ta*rikk Bab 
al-Abwab in 468/1075-6, our detailed information on 
eastern Transcaucasia and the Caucasus tails off. It 
seems, however, that lines of the Sharwàn-Sháhs and 
the amirs of Darband re-emerged as the Great Sul- 
djük empire passed its apogee under Malik-Shah and 
fell into dissension. The scattered mentions of Dar- 
band in the later Saldjük period have been collected 
together by Minorsky as Annex II of his A history of 
Sharván, 139-41; it seems that some of the 6th/12th 
century amirs of Darband may have been scions of 
the earlier Háàshimis. Münedjdjim-Bash! gives some 
information on the later Sharw4n-Shahs, whom he 
calls "the third race" of Kasránids; it is, however, 
clear that these ‘‘Kasranids” of the 6th/12th century 
are lineal descendants of the earlier Yazidis, albeit 
increasingly Persianised in culture and outlook (see 
A history of Sharván, 68-9, and Annex I, 129-38, 


and Barthold in EI*, sHinwANSHAH). The period 
before the Mongol invasion was one of great flores- 
cence for the descendants of Fariburz, who had him- 
self managed to survive the imposition of Saldjük 
rule by Sawtigin and whose skill had put the princi- 
pality on a firm footing once more. The court of Shar- 
wan became a centre of Persian culture, attracting 
poets like Nizámi and Khakani (whose nom-de-plume 
or fakhallus stems from the title KAdkan-i Kabir 
adopted by the Shah Manütihr b. Afridün b. Fari- 
burz) and the astronomer-poet Falaki Sharwàni (see 
J. Rypka et alii, History of Iranian literature, Dor- 
drecht 1968, 202-4, 208-9). 

The Sharwan-Shahs continued to assert their hege- 
mony over Darband, but during this period were to 
a considerable extent under the protectorate of Geor- 
gia, whose kings themselves took the title Sharwan- 
Shah. The shahs proper further acknowledged them- 
selves as nominal vassals, at least, of the Great Sal- 
djüks of ‘Irak and western Persia, and this acknow- 
ledgement appears on coins minted in Sharwan down 
to the death of the last Saldjik, Toghrfl b. Arslan, 
in 590/1194. The shahs made alliances with the 
Georgians aimed at recovering Darband, and marriage 
links were frequent; the Shah Akhsatan b. Manütihr 
b. Afridün was the son of a Georgian princess. 

This century was, of course, the Georgian mon- 
archy's great period of expansion, under such rulers 
as Dmitri I (1125-56), Giorgi III (1156-84) and 
Queen Thamar (1184-1212), when the southern 
frontiers were held against the Ildegizids of Adhar- 
báydjàn and Arrán [g.v.] and Georgian arms frequent- 
ly penetrated to the Caspian shores. Already in 1124 
David II “the Restorer” had led an army to Darband 
in support of his son-in-law the Sharwān-Shāh’s 
claims there. Dmitri I was operating in Ossetia and as 
far as Darband and Lāyzān in Sharwān in 548-ọ9/ 
1153-4, just after the historian of Mayyāfāriķīn, Ibn 
al-Azraķ, entered his service as the royal secretary 
(Minorsky, Caucasica in the history of Mayyáfárigin, 
31, 33, 35; Minorsky also notes here how the engage- 
ment of Ibn al-Azrak was a sign of the growing in- 
fluence of Arabic culture in the capital Tiflis and other 
parts of Georgia, Arabic now becoming a diplomatic 
language). 

Giorgi III repelled an invasion of Sharwàn by the 
amir of Darband Beg-Bars b. Muzaffar in 569/1173-4 
or 571/1175-6, and one of Khàkàáni's odes describes 
how the vanquished Darband forces included Alans, 
Avars of Sarir, Rüs and Khazars (these last being, 
in the plausible surmise of Minorsky, Kiptak or Po- 
lovtsi rather than remnants of the historic Khazars). 
This Darband expedition was apparently a combined 
land and sea one, probably with the Ris supplying 
the naval forces; Khàákànl, whose patron was at this 
time Akhsataén b. Manü£ihr of Sharwàn, claims that 
73 Rüs ships were destroyed and that operations took 
place near the mouth of the Kur and also well up- 
stream of that river (see Minorsky, Khágáni and 
Andronicus Commenus, in BSOS, xi (1943-6), 557 ff., 
also in Ivanica, twenty articles, Tehran 1964, 127 ff.). 

In general, the Saldjük and Mongol periods saw 
the beginning and development of a gradual process 
of Turkicisation in many parts of the Caucasus and 
Transcaucasia, especially in the lower-lying areas. 
The Turcoman begs brought with them their followers, 
and many parts of Arran and Adharbaydjan proved 
suitable for their flocks. In these provinces, too, the 
establishment of the Ildegizid Atabegs, with a powerful 
military machine of Turcomans and Kipéak, favoured 
an increase in the Turkish ethnic elements there. The 
indigenous princes of the Caucasus were quick to 
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discern that the Turks could be used as mercenaries 
in their internal quarrels. In the 6th/12th century, 
Darband, under pressure from the Sharwàn-Shàhs 
and their Georgian allies, tended to look towards the 
Saldjüks for help, although geographical distance 
inhibited much direct assistance. Great Salgjük 
influence in the Caucasus was, at least in the earlier 
part of the century, more successfully exercised in 
Georgia and the southern Georgian fringes, symbol- 
ised in King Dmitri's acknowledgement of the names 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphs and the Saldjūķ sultans of 
‘Irak on his coins. 

The Georgian monarchs were often in military 
alliance with the Christian Alans, and there were 
frequent marriage alliances between the two princely 
families, as also between the Alans and the Byzantine 
emperors (see Studies in Caucasian history, 74-5). 
Alan troops were used in the Georgian armies, and 
David the Restorer specially constructed fortresses 
to keep open the route to the Alan Gates and Ossetia; 
in 1189 Queen Thamar took as her second husband 
the Alan prince David Soslan (Allen, A history of the 
Georgian people, 104). C. 1118, David further formed 
a special guard of 5,000 Kiptak military slaves, 
converts to Christianity, and settled Kipéak families 
brought from north of the Caucasus in the devastated 
districts of Georgia and Armenia recently recon- 
quered by him. During Thamar’s reign, the Kipcak 
military element in the Georgian state was at times 
influential; militarily, it was used with effect on such 
occasions as in 599/1203, when the Ildegizid Nugrat al- 
Din Abi Bakr was repulsed from Arran by an army of 
Georgians and Kiptak, allowing Shamkir, Gandja 
and Dvin to fall into Georgian hands (Allen, op. cü., 
A. Z. V. Togan, Umum türk tarihine giriş, Istanbul 
1946, 190-1). 

5. The Mongol and Timürid periods. 

The period of the KhWàrazmian and Mongol inva- 
sions brought devastation and upheaval to the Cau- 
casus, and, for one tbing, broke up the unity of 
Georgia and destroyed the Bagratids' ambitions for a 
greater Georgia dominating Transcaucasia. After 
pursuing to his death the KhWárazm-Shàáh ‘Alā? 
al-Din Muhammad, Cingiz Khan’s generals Djebe 
and Siibetey in 617/1220 passed through western 
Persia to Adharbaydjan, receiving the submission 
of the Ildegizids, and then entered Arran. They 
passed via Baylakàn into Sharwadn, devastated 
Shamakhi and went on to Darband. By means of a 
stratagem, they got the Sharwànis to guide them 
through the Caspian Gate. The Alans were humbled, 
and the Mongols then emerged into the South 
Russian steppes, defeated an army of Russians 
and Kipéak and rejoined Cingiz in Central Asia 
(cf. Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 148-9). 

The new KhWarazm-Shah Djalal al-Din appeared 
in Adharbaydjan in 622/1225; he defeated the 
Georgians at Garni in Siunik in that year, and in 
the following year 623/1226 occupied Tiflis, mas- 
sacring all the Georgians and Armenians there (see 
Minorsky, in EI, tiFLIS). In Sharwan, Djalal al-Din 
claimed to exercise the suzerainty rights of the Great 
Saldjüks, and imposed on the Sharwán-Shàh Farlburz 
b. Garshásp the same tribute as had been paid in 
Malik-Shah’s time, till the shah protested that his 
dominions had considerably shrunk in the intervening 
century-and-a-halí; eventually, Sharwàn was as- 
sessed at 30,000 dinárs only. Transcaucasia remained 
open to the pillagings of the undisciplined Kh4raz- 
mian troops, and in 625/1228 the KhWārazm-Shāh 
returned. At Mindor near Loré he encountered a 
confederacy of Caucasian peoples under the Georgian 


commander-in-chief Iwané Mkhargrdzeli. The allies 
are described as comprising Georgians, Alans, 
Armenians, Avars of Sarir, Lakz, Kipéak, Suwániyàn 
(t.¢., the Svan, the mountain people of northern 
Georgia), Abkhaz, Canit (i.e., C‘anet‘i, the Georgian 
name for the Laz, corresponding to the Greek Sannoi 
or Tsannoi), Syrians and Rimis or Anatolians; but 
they failed to stand up to Djalal al-Din and were 
defeated (Djuwayni-Boyle, ii, 438). 

Although Djalàl al-Din left the region soon after- 
wards, Transcaucasia continued to be disturbed, till 
a further catastrophe took place in the shape of the 
Mongol invasion of 633/1236. In the previous year, 
the Mongol general Cormaghun had raided Sharwàn 
and eastern Caucasia as far as Darband, and now he 
entered Georgia via Gandja. The political unity of 
Georgia was now shattered. Hostages were taken from 
the Georgian nobles, and the kings forced to attend 
the Mongol kuriltays. Georgians were pressed into 
the Mongol armies, and there were Georgian contin- 
geuts present at the fall of Baghdad in 656/1258 and 
at ‘Ayn Djalat in 658/1260. Only the internal divi- 
sions which arose within the Mongol royal house, and, 
in particular, the disputes between the Il-Khānids of 
Persia and ‘Irak and the Djočids or Bātū’ids of the 
Golden Horde, permitted the Georgian monarchs some 
freedom for political manoeuvre. The Bátü'ids clai- 
med that Anatolia, and a fortiori the Caucasus, had 
been granted by Cingiz as an appanage for Djoci and 
his heirs. Much fighting between Bátü's brother Berke 
[g.v.] and the Il-Khànids took place in Arran and 
eastern Transcaucasia. Hülegü's forces reached as 
far as the Terek river before being defeated in 661/ 
1263 by Berke’s troops. Three years later, Berke 
returned to the Caucasus, occupying Gandja and 
sacking Tiflis, where he died in 665/1267 (Spuler, 
Die Goldene Horde’, 42-4, 49-51). Only after the 
reign of the Il-Khanid Oldjeitii was the Georgian king 
Giorgi V (1316-46) able to drive out the Mongols and 
bring much of Transcaucasia, including Sharwan and 
Arran, under Georgian rule. 

Sharwàn was thus frequently a battlefield for the 
Il- Khánids and Bati’ids, and the constriction of the 
indigenous dynasty’s authority is shown by the fact 
that during the Il-Khànid period, the Sharwán- 
Sháhs do not seem to have minted any coins. Despite 
its inaccessibility, Ossetia suffered from the attentions 
of the Mongols, and the Alan capital, *Magas, was 
destroyed in 636/1239 after a long siege, see Minorsky, 
Caucasica III. The Alan capital Magas and the Mongol 
campaigns. The period of the Mongol invasions never- 
theless allowed the Christian Alans to break out of 
their mountain fastnesses and play a róle on the wider 
stage of European and Inner Asian history. Papal 
missions reached them, and in turn, Alan missions 
are mentioned at the court of the Christian Great 
Khan Giiyiik (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 259). Alan colonies 
were planted in centres of the Golden Horde such as 
Saray on the Volga and Kertch in the Crimea (Spuler, 
op. cit., 237, 239, 284, 314). According to Ibn Battita, 
ii, 448, tr. Gibb, ii, 516, the Alans in Saray had a 
special quarter and had become Muslim. Moreover, 
Alan troops found their way as far east as the borders 
of China. 

Further havoc was wrought in the southern parts 
of the Caucasus region by Timür. Timür first ap- 
peared in the winter of 788/1386-7, and undertook a 
campaign, described as a djihdd or holy war, against 
the Christian Georgians. In defence of Transcaucasia, 
the Georgians were joined by the Muslim governor 
of Shakki, Sidi ‘Ali of the Arulat tribe of the Cagha- 
tavid ulus, but this alliance brought forth further 
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Timürid invasions, culminating in the campaign of 
805-6/1403-4, when Tiflis was again devastated and 
all the lands from Arran to Trebizond given to the 
Timirid prince Khalil Mirza. The 9th/15th century 
was a confused one in Georgian history, with attacks 
from the Turkmen Kara Koyunlu amirs and internal 
weaknesses, so that towards the end of the century, 
the kingdom became divided into three parts (see 
Allen, A history of the Georgian people, 131 ff.). 

The Sharwdn-Shah Shaykh Ibrahim (784-820/1382- 
1417) had to submit to Timür and accompany him 
during his campaign against the Khàn of the Golden 
Horde Toktamish in 797/1395, but he did manage to 
retain his throne. In the post-Timürid period, Shar- 
wàn enjoyed considerable prosperity, with a flourish- 
ing cultural life and with many fine buildings erected 
in Bákü and Shamákhi. The shahs were latterly allied 
with the Ak Koyunlu amirs, in particular with Uzun 
Hasan, but Shah Farrukh-Yasar b. Khalil Allah 
was eventually killed in 906/1500 near Shamakhi by 
Ismail Safawi, and Sharwan was in 945/1538-9 in- 
corporated into Persia. As for the adjoining district 
of Shakki, Sidi ‘Ali’s son Sidi Ahmad was re-estab- 
lished there c. 801/1398-9. The mention of Kabala 
by Don Juan of Persia shows that it was still of im- 
portance in the later roth/16th century, when Shakki, 
after falling to the Safawids in 958/1551, eventually 
became an Ottoman sandjak (984/1576); see Allen, 
Notes on Don Juan of Persia’s account of Georgia, 
in BSOS, vi (1930-2), 181, Minorsky in EJ’, sHEKKI. 

The northern parts of the Caucasus fell within 
the lands of the Golden Horde. Daghistin was con- 
quered by Timür in 797-8/1395-6, but it is about this 
time that the three main powers in Daghistan, the 
Kaytak, the Ghazi-Kimiak and the Ma‘sim! princes 
of Tabarsaran, emerge [see DAGHISTAN). The north- 
western part of the Caucasus, sc. Circassia, played an 
important róle in Golden Horde affairs and also in 
Islamic military history. The Cerkes were still mainly 
Christian, and Ibn Battita, ii, 448, tr. Gibb, ii, 516, 
mentions that the Christian Cerkes and Klpéak had 
their own quarters in Saray, just like the Alans 
(see above). From the inauguration of the Mamlük 
Sultanate in Egypt an« Syria in the middle of the 7th/ 
I3th century, Cerkes military slaves, carried from 
Circassia by the Genoese of Kaffa and other mer- 
chants, were a notable element in the state, and after 
784/1382 provided most of the Mamlük Sultans 
themselves. 

The general process of Turkification in the Cauca- 
sus region must ultimately have favoured the spread 
of Islam. The steppelands to the north of the Cauca- 
sus must have been islamised fairly early after the 
decline of the Khazars there. Ibn Battüta visited Mà- 
tar on the Kuma river (to be identified with Burgo- 
mad£ary) He found it a fine Turkish city. It was 
a flourishing trade centre of the Golden Horde Tatars, 
with a kaysdériyya (chief bazaar), and a famous Sifi 
shaykh of the Rifa‘iyya order, Muhammad al- 
Batà'ibi, had his sãwiya there (Rikla, ii, 375-9, tr. 
Gibb, ii, 479-81). But the spread of Islam was a slow 
process, and the mountainous heartland long resisted 
islamisation. The Laz of Mingrelia on the Black Sea 
coast, a people of Georgian stock and Christian since 
the beginning of the 6th century, maintained their 
faith through their close political and cultural con- 
nections with the adjacent Byzantine principality of 
Trebizond. Only after Trebizond fell to the Ottoman 
Sultan Mehemmed II in 865/1461 were the Laz 
gradually converted to Islam and the Sháfi*l madh- 
hab (see Minorsky in EI, Laz). 

The rise of the Ottomans, together with pressure 


from the Muslim powers in Arrān and Āgharbāydjān, 
also brought about the end—in very obscure cir- 
cumstances, but probably towards the end of the 
gth/ 15th century—of Christianity in Daghistan. As 
part of the Roman Church’s attempts in the Mongol 
period to unite the Eastern Christian churches and 
then win over all the oriental peoples for Christianity, 
Dominicans had been installed in Tiflis in the 7th/13th 
century. A Roman Catholic archbishopric was set up 
at Matrega or Azov in the succeeding century, and 
a vigorous missionary campaign undertaken into Da- 
ghistan (in Chaydakensi patria, sc. the land of the 
IKaytak or Khaydak). Helped by Genoese trading en- 
terprises aimed at opening up a route to the east 
via the Caspian, this Christian church flourished till 
the ousting of the Genoese from the Black Sea and 
the establishment of Ottoman supremacy there (see 
J. Richard, Les missionaires latins chez les Kaitak 
dw Daghestan (XIV*-XV* siecle), in Trudy XXV 
Kongressa Vostokovedov 1960, iii (Moscow 1963), 
606-11). However, by 872/1466, when the Russian 
merchant Afanasii Nikitin was travelling across the 
Caspian, the ruler of the Kaytak was a Muslim, one 
Alil (Khalil?) Beg, brother-in-law of the Sharwan- 
Shah Farrikh-Yasar. 

Bibliography: An extensive bibliography of 
the older geographical and travel literature was 
given by C. van Arendonck in his EI! article. For 
the classical period, see the article Kadxacog in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopádie der classische 
Altertumswissenschaft®, xi, 1, 59-63. An important 
addition to the Islamic geographical literature is 
the anonymous Hudid al-‘dlam, tr. Minorsky, 
GMS, London 1937. A geographical survey of the 
Caucasus is given in A. Sanders, Kaukasien, Mu- 
nich 1944, and there is much useful information 
in the article Kavkaz in BSE*, xix, 248-63. 

The historical literature proper has been men- 
tioned in the course of the article. Amongst all 
this, the works of V. Minorsky are outstanding, 
especially his Studies in Caucasian history, London 
1953, his A history of Sharvan and Darband, 
Cambridge 1958, and his four Caucasica articles 
in BSOAS, xii-xv (1948-53); see also his article 
Transcaucasica, in JA, ccxvii (1930), 41-111 (deals 
mainly with topographical and historical-geograph- 
ical problems). Some of the many obscurities of 
Caueasian history have been illuminated by numis- 
matic researches, in which the Baki orientalist 
E. A. Pakhomov was a pioneer. The results of 
Russian and Armenian research have recently been 
utilised in the Ph.D. thesis of Dickran Kouymjian, 
The numismatic history of Southeastern Caucasia 
and Adharbayjan based on the Islamic coinage 
from the sth|1rih to the 7th|13th centuries, Columbia 
University, New York, 1969 (unpublished). 

(C. E. BoswonTH) 


LANGUAGES, 


The indigenous languages of the Caucasus form 
a family with three distinct branches. It is to the 
languages of this family still or formerly spoken in 
the area that the name Caucasian languages is ap- 
plied. In the course of time, however, speakers of 
languages belonging to the Indo-European and Turkic 
families have also penetrated the region and these 
languages have in turn been influenced by those of 
the Caucasian family, according to the length and 
closeness of their contact. The most significant of 
these languages is Armenian, a separate branch of 
the Indo-European family, which has a literary tra- 
dition, both Christian and secular, going back to the 
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fifth century of our era. The modern Eastern dialect 
is spoken by over two million people in the Armenian 
S.S.R. and in urban communities throughout the 
Caucasus. There are a number of representatives 
of the Iranian branch of the Indo-European family, 
the oldest established being Ossetic. This Eastern 
Iranian language, spoken by the remnant of the Alans 
living in the Central Caucasus and south thereof in 
Georgia, has two main dialects: Iron, used as a 
literary vehicle, and the more archaic Digoron, the 
latter spoken by a partly Muslim population. Ossetic 
is unique among modern Iranian languages in being 
little affected either by Islam, i.e. by Arabic loans, 
or by Persian culture. Other Iranian languages, all 
of the Western branch, are Northern Kurdish, 
Talish, and Tati. Kurds are scattered throughout 
Armenia and the Adharbaydjan S. S. R. Tàllsh is 
spoken in a region along the Caspian coast astride the 
Irano-Soviet border and Tàti on both slopes of the 
eastern end of the Caucasus chain and on the Ap- 
sheron peninsular. Almost half of the Tati speakers 
are Jews; the remainder, and all the Tàllshi, are 
Muslims. About a quarter of the Kurds are Yazidis, 
the rest Muslims. Other Indo-European languages 
represented are Greek, and the German, Russian, and 
Ukrainian introduced by comparatively recent 
settlers. 

Among Turkic languages the most widely spoken, 
by well over two million people in Soviet territory, 
is Azeri, which has been a literary language since 
the 8th/14th century. To the north-east of the Cauca- 
sus languages of the Kipctak group are found, namely 
Kumuk, Karaéay, Balkar, and Noghay. All these 
Turcophone peoples are Muslims. Kalmuk, a Western 
Mongolian language, is spoken in the North Caucasus. 
The only Semitic language found in the Caucasus is 
the Neo-Syriac spoken by the scattered communities 
of so-called “Assyrians”. 

The Caucasian languages proper are divided 
geographically into Southern, North-Western and 
North-Eastern branches. The Southern, or Kartvel- 
ian, branch comprises four languages: Georgian, 
Svanetian, Laz and Mingrelian, the last two together 
forming the Zan group. Georgian alone is a literary 
language, the oldest texts dating from the fifth cen- 
tury of our era. The Laz and two groups of Georgian 
speakers, the A¢ar and some Ingilo, are Muslims. 
There are three languages of the North-Western 
branch, Abkhaz, Circassian, and Ubekh, but the last 
is no longer spoken in the Caucasus, being kept alive 
only by a diminishing number of refugees in Turkey. 
The Circassians (Cerkes, or Adighe) have two main 
dialects, Kabardian and Kiakh, both having a modern 
literature. The Abkhaz living south of the Caucasus 
have three related dialects; those living north of the 
Caucasus among the Circassians, known as Abaza, 
speak two different dialects. The great majority of 
Circassians and Abkhaz are Muslims. 

The North-Eastern branch of the Caucasian family 
comprises a large number of languages and dialects, 
spoken for the most part in Daghistan by an almost 
entirely Muslim population. They fall into six groups: 
I. the so-called Veinakh ('*we people") group, consist- 
ing of Cecen, Ingush, and Bats (the latter a small 
Christian community); II. the Ayaro-Andi group, 
comprising Avar, Andi and its fellows (numbering 
eight in all), Dido (four languages) and Arti; III. the 
Lak-Dargwa group, ie. five dialects of Lak and 
three of Dargwa; IV. the Samurian group, comprising 
Lezgian, Rutul, Tsakhur, Tabasaran (Tabarsaràn), 
Aghul, Budug, and Djek; V. Khinalug, and VI. Udi, 
the language of a Christian people thought to be the 


remnant of the Caucasian Albanians. Cecen, Ingush, 
Avar, Lak, Dargwa, Lezgian, and Tabasaran are 
written languages, a status Udi formerly enjoyed. 
Avár is especially widely used as a lingua franca. 
Although the three branches of the Caucasian 
family are very distinct they have a number of fea- 
tures in common. One is the richness of their con- 
sonant structures. Georgian, for example, has 29 
consonants, including contrasting series of aspirated 
and glottalized voiceless stops and affricates, p, f, 
€,  h, (d), b, f, c, £, &, d; a similar contrast is found in 
Armenian, Ossetic and Northern Kurdish. Some 
North Caucasian languages have well over 50 con- 
sonant phonemes, including labialized and non- 
labialized pairs. In contrast to this, vowel phonemes 
are few; Georgian has five vowels and both Abkhàz 
and Circassian have systems reducible to two vowel 
phonemes. A syntactic feature widespread among 
Caucasian languages is the “passive construction” of 
transitive verbs, wherein the agent of such a verb 
is expressed in an oblique case and the patient is 
the subject of the verb. This type of construction 
does occur, but only with the past tenses of transi- 
tive verbs, in many Iranian languages, including 
Northern Kurdish, and it is so restricted in Kart- 
velian, but in other Caucasian languages it applies 
to all tenses of the verb; thus “I am doing the work” 
is expressed as “by-me the-work is-being-done”. 
The distinction between transitive and intransitive 
verbs is absolute; a transitive verb must involve an 
object, so that, in Georgian for example, the sixth 
commandment can only be expressed *'thou shalt not 
kill men’’, In the North-Western, and to a lesser 
extent the Southern, languages there is a multiple 
attachment of pronominal particles to the verb, each 
taking an appropriate position; for example, “the 
bread which the mother gives her daughter" is ex- 
pressed in Abkhaz as "mother her-daughter which- 
-to-her-by-her-give bread", the pronominal particles 
representing subject, indirect object, and agent in 
turn. In modern Georgian many of these pronominal 
forms are elided, leaving the unambiguous minimum; 
e.g. g-klav ‘‘(I)-you-kill”, m-klav ‘(you)-me-kill’, 
klav “(You-him)-kill”, Rlavs ''he-(him)-kills". The 
North-Eastern branch alone has a system of noun 
classes, whereby signs indicating the class of thing 
involved (e.g. male, female, inanimate, material) 
run through the sentence; cf. Avdr beca-w či 
ro-go-w w-ugo: beca-y ču žu ro-go-y y-igo: 
be-ca-b &u vo-go-b b-ugo “the blind man/woman/horse 
in-the-house is". In combinations with the passive 
construction this system produces such intricate 
concord as (Ceéen) “I work it-being-done I-am" for 
“I work”, “by-me work #-is-done” for “I am work- 
ing”, and “by-me s/-being-done if-is work" for “I am 
(actually) working”. Although these and other fea- 
tures more or less common to the Caucasian languages 
can be matched both in languages of the ancient 
Near East and, among other modern languages, in the 
Basque of the Pyrenees and the Burushaski of Hunza 
[g.v.], no valid connexion between these and the 
Caucasian family has yet been shown. 
Bibliography: B. Geiger, T. Halasi-Kun, A. 
H. Kuipers, and K. H. Menges, People and lan- 
guages of the Caucasus; a synopsis, The Hague 
1959; G. Deeters. Die kaukasischen Sprachen’, 
in Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. I, VII Bd., 
Armenisch und kaukasische Sprachen, Leiden 1963. 
(D. N. MacKenzie) 
KABOU, alocality in Togo (9° 25’N.,0° 50’ E.), 
24 km. to the north of Bassari, an important market 
whose prosperity, in pre-colonial times, was based 
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partly on the barter of crude iron given to the Kabre 
iron-smiths of Lama-Kara in exchange for slaves, and 
partly on its function as a halting place on the kola- 
caravan routes. The presence in Kabou of Muslim 
outsiders (particularly Hawsa and Djerma) was 
therefore not unusual. 

It was a certain Oukpane, a native of Kalanga 
(about ten km. to the west of Bassari), who founded 
the village of Kabou, probably during the first third 
of the 19th century. Shortly afterwards Biraima, a 
Tyokossi of Sansané Mango, arrived, becoming the 
first Muslim actually to settle there; to some extent, 
no doubt, he was the representative of the authority 
of the Tyokossi sovereigns, which extended over Ba- 
pure (20 km. to the west of Kabou), of which Kabou 
was probably a dependency at that time. After Ouk- 
pane, the supreme chief was Outoune, who reigned 
for thirty-five years. At that period, Kabou had its 
third imam, Baba Toma (in succession to Biraima 
and Saliya). In Outoune's reign, the surviving mem- 
bers of the communities of Kalanga settled round 
Kabou. 

Karakpe, a younger brother of Outoune, received 
the French explorers Baud and Vermeersch in April 
1895, and Baud for the second time in January 1896, 
before the Treaty of Paris (23 July 1897), which left 
Kabou in the Schutzgebiet of Togo. At the time the 
Europeans arrived a Muslim quarter already existed, 
containing several dozen Djerma mercenaries. 

The leaders of this pagan country, for many years 
a vassal of the Tyokossi warlords of Sansané Mango, 
had appealed for help to the Muslim warriors of the 
Dagomba chief of Yendi. The prestige of Islam was 
so great that Mama Bonfoh, the first of the Bassari 
race to be converted to Islam, was nominated as 
chief by the German administration at the beginning 
of the century. The pro-Muslim policy of the German 
administration brought about the conversion of 
large numbers of the inhabitants, following the chief’s 
lead. 

Although the town (whose various districts com- 
prise 4000 to 5000 inhabitants) is predominantly Mus- 
lim, the surrounding country is inhabited by Kabre 
and Losso from the over-populated regions of Lama 
Kara. Very few of these “immigrant settlers” appear 
to have been converted to Islam. (R. CoRNEvIN) 

KABR (a.), tomb was first applied to the pit 
used as a burial place for a corpse, as was the term 
darih, giving rise to its habitual use in the text of 
numerous epitaphs containing the expression hadha 
kabru... “this is the grave of...". Originally 
distinguished from the term $and&k, ''cenotaph" (cf., 
J. Sauvaget, ''Les perles choisies" d'Ibn ach-Chihna, 
Beirut 1933, 212 and ''Les trésors d'or" de Sibt al- 
*Ajami, Beirut 1950, 184), it had the more general 
meaning of the tumulus or construction covering the 
grave to bring it to notice, a custom current in Is- 
lamic countries from early times. Contrary to the 
formal injunction in hadith to practise faswiyat al- 
kubur, that is making the tomb level with the sur- 
rounding earth (cf. G. Wiet, CIA Egypte, ii, 64 f.), 
which was the outcome of juridical discussions and 
was linked with doctrinal controversies concerning 
“saint-worship” and the various rites of veneration 
of tombs (including that of the “pious pilgrimage” or 
ziyãra [q.v.]), funerary monuments of all kinds, rang- 
ing from a simple heap of pebbles or mound of earth, 
with perhaps also a raised stone, to a mausoleum 
occasionally reaching monumental scale and forming 
part of a veritable architectural complex, in fact al- 
ways constituted a significant portion of Islamic art. 

Without going into the legal prescriptions and 


customary practices associated with the notion of 
“burial place” and therefore “tomb” in the Muslim 
world, we find that the word kabr designates a def- 
inite archaeological reality, though one which is 
sometimes difficult to define. In part this is due to 
lack of documentation, as regards both eras and 
regions, of the available monuments. To a greater 
extent it stems from a reluctance to group under the 
same heading the greatly differing remains covered 
by a variety of terms relating not only to differences 
in language and dialectal usage but more especially 
to distinctions in appearance and architectural style 
(e.g., radjam, karkür [g.v.], hawsh, tàbüt, hawija, 
mkàbriyya, kubba [q.v.), kasr[g.v.), gunbádh, gür, turba 
or fürbe[q.v.)), or even qualitative differences applying 
to the dead man and therefore to the value of the 
sanctuary (e.g., fawda, mashhad, imám-sáde [q.v.), 
sháh-sáde, wali, marbuj, masár, makám and even 
makàán). Nevertheless, it is permissible to make a 
preliminary distinction in the midst of such confusion, 
following the usage proposed by Max van Berchem 
and justified by Arabic texts (cf. M. van Berchem,CIA 
Egypte, i, 286, note, and 293; CIA Jérusalem, i, 6, 
124), between the tomb itself, treated here under the 
word kabr, and the “mausoleum” (kubba or turba), 
that is “the construction consecrated to the tomb, 
either free-standing or joined on to another edifice”, 
which is sometimes confused with those indeterminate 
structures that can be grouped under the heading of 
“commemorative monuments”. 

This article therefore excludes the many funerary 
edifices which constitute one of the most represen- 
tative categories of ancient Islamic art and include 
notably the open-air funerary enclosure, the domed 
cubic monument and the funerary tower—the most 
widespread interpretations of the functional theme of 
the mausoleum. Yet the tomb situated directly over 
a real or assumed burial place is far from conforming 
to a simple, uniform type varying according to the 
time and region discussed. The existence of an orig- 
inal primitive element that can easily be recognized 
in many cases—hummock of earth, tombstone or 
stone-work bench, rectangle defined by pebbles or 
low walls, raised block at the head or feet of the 
corpse—does not alter the fact that in detail of 
forms and even in decoration and inscription, Mus- 
lim tombs reveal a great variety to be seen in the ar- 
chaeological remains from various epochs; it is to be 
regretted only that there does not yet exist an ex- 
haustive catalogue of these monuments. 

Such a lack is made even more apparent by the 
fact that cemeteries preserved intact for centuries 
on the outskirts of town and containing truly vener- 
able tombs in the midst of more recent ones—in 
cities as diverse as Salé, Kayrawàn, Cairo, Damascus 
and Istanbul, for example—have often had to give 
way to urban development and the extension of dwel- 
ling-areas. At the same time some popular and tradi- 
tional customs or regular visits to particular sites 
are disappearing (for such religious attitudes before 
"our secularization of urban cemeteries" see L. 
Massignon, La cité des moris au Caire, Qaráfa—Darb 
al-Ahmar, in BIFAO, lvii19, 25-79) However, 
many groups of tombs situated in places that are 
protected or difficult of access still provide a rich 
documentation which should be submitted to detailed 
study. In the light of a broadened perspective and 
on more solid chronological and statistical bases, we 
must look again at the sole systematic attempt of 
this kind, the fifty-year-old study of old, decorated 
steles in the cemeteries of Salé and Rabat which 
lends itself to comparisons with examples as far 
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distant as Egypt and Turkey (see J. Bourrilly and 
E. Laoust, Siéles funéraires marocaines, coll. Hes- 
péris IHEM, no. 3, Paris 1927). 

In the absence of any new studies, research on 
the tombs erected throughout the Islamic world is 
dependent on a paucity of information and on data 
gathered in the course of some other research, mainly 
epigraphic. The first necessity is to sift the basic 
compilations of Arabic inscriptions made by town or 
by region (such as the series of Materiaux pour un 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum impressively begun 
by Max van Berchem, or the several volumes, ordered 
according to slightly varying norms, which have ap- 
peared under the title Corpus des Inscriptions arabes 
de Tunisie) and the vast inventories of the epigraphic 
productions of a given region such as Sicily or Spain 
(see the section Epigrafi sepolcrali by M. Amari, 
Le epigrafi arabiche di Sicilia, in the new edition, 
corrected and published by F. Gabrieli, Paler- 
mo 1971; and see especially E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, Leiden-Paris 1931, 
in which pages xxiii-xxv of the introduction are 
devoted to the form or embellishment of epitaph 
stones), 

Interesting descriptive notes may also accompany 
the publications of series of Arab steles, or of iso- 
lated examples, preserved in museums (the documen- 
tation of the Arab steles of Egypt contained in 
Catalogue du Musée arabe du Caire, Les stéles funérai- 
ves, i and iii by H. Hawary and H. Rached, Cairo 
1932 and 1938, ii, iv-x by G. Wiet, Cairo 1936-42 
is of particular interest, as are also G. Wiet's com- 
ments on Iranian steles of the 6th/r2th century in 
L'exposition persane de 1931, Cairo 1933). They are 
also found, with more accurate information than in 
the case of uprooted funerary inscriptions, in those 
rare epigraphic works centred on a homogeneous 
series of epitaphs which were published while the 
epitaphs were still in situ (see, e.g., the descriptions 
in B. Roy and P. Poinssot, Inscriptions arabes de 
Kairouan, IHET Paris 1950-58, and J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Stéles arabes anciennes de Syrie du Nord, 
in Annales Arch. de Syrie, vi (1956), 11-38, or Stéles 
arabes de Bust (Afghanistan), in Arabica, iii (1956), 
285-306; see also the important inventory of Aihlàt 
steles recently published by B. Karamagarah, Ahlat 
mezartaslar, Ankara 1972). Finally a few rare 
studies attempt to trace the stylistic evolution of 
tomb decorations or inscriptions (see, e.g., J. Stry- 
gowski, Ornamente altarabischer Grabsteine in. Kairo, 
in Isl., ii (r9grr), 305-36, or J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Epitaphes coufiques de Báb Saghir apud Les monu- 
ments ayyoubides de Damas, bk. iv, Paris 1950, or the 
series of articles relating to the tombs bearing figu- 
rative representations in Anatolia, the latest of which 
is B. Karamagarah, Sivas ve Tokat'taks figürlü mezar 
taşlarının mahiyeti hakkında, in Selçuklu Araştırma- 
ları Dergisi, ii (1971), 75-109). 

However, such notations as we have are so ill- 
assorted that in the present state of our knowledge 
it is impossible to draw up even an approximate 
chart showing the development of a funerary art and 
epigraphy which gave birth to true works of sculpture 
in stone and contributed to a large extent to the rise 
of the most elaborate kinds of ornamental Arab 
scripts. At this moment no more can be said than that 
in Islamic civilization—setting aside temporary 
periods of austerity—as in many others tombs pre- 
sent a true reflection of the wealth and degree of 
refinement of a society in any one era; they also 
register the cultural and religious climate in which the 
epigraphs were composed, with their information 
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about the personality, circle and opinions of the 
deceased. 

Inscriptions of a greater or lesser length are a 
constant characteristic of the majority of tombs, 
apart from those rustic ones which stand in humble 
anonymity. While here we will deal only with those in 
Arabic, it must not be forgotten that a number of 
important epitaphs were composed in later times in 
other languages. Such inscriptions appear on steles, 
cippi or cenotaphs and are inscribed on surfaces of 
a variety of shapes (most frequently rectangular 
panels or bandeaux), but in both style and disposition 
they always occupy the foreground of the tomb’s 
layout. The prime purpose of such inscriptions being 
to record the name of the person buried there and to 
bear witness to his faith (through a variable use of 
kur?àánic quotations) by calling blessings down on 
him, they are above all epitaphs. They are classified 
in Arabic under the vague term kitéb and follow a 
classical schema apparent from the end of the 2nd/8th 
century (more exactly from 174/790, the date of the 
oldest stele in the Cairo museum). 

From this date the inscriptions generally include, 
after the obligatory basmala, either commonplace 
introductory phrases, such as the tasliya or less fre- 
quently the Aamdala, or pious sentences consisting 
of “the solemn affirmation of certain divine preroga- 
tives, and the assertion that the death of a creature 
is due to God's divine decree". Subsequent to this 
comes the name of the deceased, announced in va- 
rious stereotyped fashions and accompanied by a 
varying amount of detail on his genealogy or titles. 
Usually this is followed by eulogies in his honour, 
ranging from one to many and sometimes including 
"transferred eulogies". The verb which was employed 
earliest to introduce the name of the deceased was 
Shahida, "has testified", found on the first Arab 
epitaphs in Egypt. The parallel usage of tuwuffiya, 
“X is deceased”, which was first used especially to 
introduce the date of death, was later sometimes used 
alone in brief funerary texts (e.g., in the 6th/12th and 
7th/1sth century in northern Syria). Likewise hádhà 
kabr, noted above, which appears on a third of the 
earliest Islamic steles in Egypt, became the sole 
formula used without exception in later epitaphs from 
Ifrikiya, al-Andalus, Syria, Anatolia and even eastern 
Iran. 

Another important element, at least in the early 
period, was the confession of faith, with or without 
the risdla, sometimes supported by quotations from 
the Kur?àn such as verse IX, 33. Later, the absence 
of the shaháda can be noted in some regions (rural 
epitaphs cut in Syria in the 6th/r2th and 7th/13th 
centuries or contemporary ones from Anatolia) and 
in some types (epitaphs of children, for example, as 
attested by examples from Kayrawan). Likewise 
verse IX, 33 was used less frequently in Egypt from 
the Fatimid era; although still popular in the same 
period in Ifrikiya and al-Andalus, it no longer ap- 
peared in Syria or the eastern provinces, nor in Ana- 
tolia from the 6th/12th century. This evolution pa- 
rallels that observed in the case of other verses from 
the Kur?àn which were put to different use according 
to place and period. In Egypt, for example, verse 
XXII, 7, stressing the necessary advent of the final 
hour, was in vogue until the 4th/roth century and 
was also found in Ifrikiya. In al-Andalus, XXXV, 
5, on the vanity of earthly life, was widely used, as 
was the phrase "every soul tastes of death", taken 
from Kur'àn III, 182 or XXIX, 7, in the whole 
of the mediaeval east from the 6th/zz2th century. 
Depending on period or region, basic religious texts 
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enjoyed greater or lesser favour, although verses 
lI, 256, 11], 16-18, and Sūra CXII were always 
popular, 

Also to be taken into account is the presence or 
absence of religious maxims whose precise meaning 
is known to us through studies like those done on the 
saying, “reliving the mourning for the Prophet’’ (cf. 
L. Massignon, La Rawda de Médine, cadre de la 
méditation musulmane sur la destinée du Prophète, 
annexe I, in BIFAO, lix (1960), 260-7), and also 
those moral maxims, complementary invocations 
and poetic texts which constitute, along with infor- 
mation on the date cf death, the “accidental” por- 
tions of the funerary inscription. As a general rule, 
the wealth of doctrinal allusion and religious sen- 
timent revealed by the epitaphs of the first four cen- 
turies of the Hidjra are contrasted with the later 
poverty of traditional formulas, compensated for by 
new tendencies such as the development of the titular 
description of the deceased according to new customs 
of society, the abundance of quotations from the 
Kur?àn as a feature of ornamental design (as in some 
Iranian steles in mihrvab form from the beginning of 
the 6th/12th century), the progressive introduction of 
“literary”? customs leading to an increasingly bom- 
bastic style and multiplying the occasional verses or 
snatches of rhythmic or assonant prose (see exainples 
of epitaphs of Maltese or Sicilian origin). 

The epigraphic decoration of the most sumptuous 
tombs—not always those most venerated, for popu- 
lar devotion was often given to graves marked bya 
simple heap of stones—cannot be separated from their 
fform, material used, nor from the other decorative 
elements of which it was an intrinsic and harmonious 
part. It is not fortuitous, for example, that a particu- 
lar type of ornate inscription, associated in Syria 
from the 6th/12th century with artistic influences 
from Upper Mesopotamia, was developed on a class 
of tombs which were also highly specialized in origin 
and in the circumstances of their appearance (see 
J. Sauvaget, La tombe de l’Ortokide Balak, in Ars 
Islamica, v (1938), 207-15; cf. J. Sauvaget, La 
madrasa Djahárkasiya, apud Les monuments ay- 
youbides de Damas, 41-50); a number of comparable 
cases could be cited, especially with reference to the 
arched steles whose stylistic evolution was parallel to 
the flat mihráb and contemporary door frames. 

However, the various currents which joined for- 
ces to give rise to the curious parallelism of methods 
of constructing funerary monuments from one end 
of the Islamic world to the other cannot yet be de- 
termined with any precision and we must confine our- 
selves to the following observations. Firstly, it would 
appear that the tabular steles used “‘to create that 
which is known in Arabic as sháhid, the witness" 
constitute the oldest type of Muslim funerary stones 
(cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, 
xxiii, a type which is attested in Egypt from the 
andj8th century and endured until the Ottoman era, 
many specimens of the latter being known. These 
variously carved slabs, sometimes bearing the name 
of rukháma or lawh, were most frequently set at one 
or sometimes at either end of the tombs, being clas- 
sified as archaic since they are in the shape of “boxes 
without lids” found in backward regions and isolated 
rural districts. 

These steles vary greatly in appearance, They may 
consist of double rectangular steles, rounded or disc- 
shaped, of moderate size and quite simple decoration, 
sometimes without inscriptions, as in Spain and 
northern Syria. They may also be single, monumental 
steles, frequently remarkably ornamented, sometimes 


with abundant and finished inscriptions; these latter 
may still be seen in situ at Salé or Akhlàt, for exam- 
ple, and are exemplified in museums by the so-called 
Almerian steles of the early 6th/izth century and 
by a no less interesting series of lranian slabs of the 
same period. At times they consist of a rectangular 
framework surrounding inscriptions which are incised 
or sculpted in relief on a hollowed ground; this is 
the most dominant pattern in the first centuries of 
the Hidjra from Egypt to Spain. At others the central 
motif is the inscribed arch, single or double, around 
which are arranged beautifully patterned ornamental 
compositions; this type appears in both east and west. 
Yet sometimes the tabular steles give way to shafts 
of columns embellished with inscriptions (‘amid 
kabr and sáriyat kabr), which predominated in ceme- 
teries in Toledo and Kayrawàn in the 4th/1oth and 
5th/11th centuries and still indicate Ottoman graves, 
where the cylindrical stele is usually crowned by a 
“turban” carved in marble. 

On the other hand, from the 5th/11th century 
scaled-down sarcophagi were also popular. These 
consisted of strips of stone laid in tiers or of “long, 
low steles of white marble forming a prism standing 
on a pedestal", which are often given the Maghribi 
names mkabiriyya, djannábiyya or sanam, and are 
generally recognized as schematic imitations of the 
primitive pile of earth. These stones or low con- 
structions may also be accompanied by raised slabs, 
a hybrid style which appears in a number of regions. 
Examples are the old Syrian tomb of al-Ma‘arri (cf. 
J. Sourdel-Thomine, Inscriptions du mausolée d' Abu 
I-CAlà? à Ma'arrat al-Nu'mán, in Arabica, ii (1955), 


- 289-94) and especially the various combinations seen 


in the tombs of Akhlat. But in this case too there is a 
great diversity of shapes enabling the tombs to be 
allotted to different categories, limited by neither 
place nor period, from the earliest archaeological 
evidence furnished by the tomb of Subuktakin at 
Ghazna, most probably c. 387/997 (cf. S. Flury, Le 
décor épigraphique des monuments de Ghazna, in 
Syria, 1925, 61-90). Ayyübid examples from Syria 
can be interpreted as imitations in stone of the sculp- 
tured wood cenotaphs well known elsewhere (Meso- 
potamian, Syrian and Egyptian examples cited by J. 
Sauvaget, Le cénotaphe de Saladin, in Revue des 
Aris Asiatiques, vi (1929-30), 168-75, or by G. Wiet, 
Les inscriptions du mausolée de Shafii, in Bull. Inst. 
Eg., xv (1933), 167-85). Other prismatic steles are 
closer to the type of stepped platform identified by 
D. S. Rice in a papyrus preserved in Vienna and 
attributed to the 3rd/oth century by A. Grohmann, 
of which he found later representatives modelled in 
brick and stone-work in the miniatures accompanying 
many copies of al-Hariri's Makbàámát (cf. D. S. Rice, 
The oldest illustrated Arabic manuscript, in BSOAS, 
xxii (1959), 207-20 and fig. on p. 219). A whole new 
chapter could be written on the funerary stones 
bearing representations of animals in relief which 
forms part of an even more original chain of tradition. 
The popularity of this style in Turkey has been the 
subject of many studies (see the most recent, noted 
above). 
Bibliography: in the article. 
(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

In works of fikh (usually in the chapter dealing with 
obsequies) two problems connected with tombs are 
discussed. May they be decorated to a certain extent ? 
Is it permitted to visit them? On the first point it is 
surprising to observe the complete unanimity of the 
fukaha (no matter what school they belong to) in 
disapproving of all ornamentation on tombs, however 
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simple it may be. To mark the site of the tomb the 
more lenient among them permit at the most the 
construction of a lowly erection of unfired brick 
(labin) ; the use of fired brick (adjwrr) is firmly advised 
against as it would be the first step towards ornamen- 
tation. This modest construction must not be rough 
cast (though this is permitted by the Hanafis only) 
and must bear no inscription relating to the deceased 
(paradoxically enough, Ibn Hazm allowed his name 
to be inscribed) nor even passages from the Kur?àn. 
It is blameworthy to build a dome or any monument 
whatsoever above a tomb. It is obvious that this 
teaching, which the fukahá? based on traditions that 
they traced back to the Prophet, was never respected, 
except in impoverished villages. In the presence of 
the considerable number of richly decorated tombs 
found in all Muslim countries, it must be admitted 
that there are few areas where the divorce between 
theory and practice was so marked. No doubt this 
was the result of the nature of the condemnation 
formulated by the legal scholars: the decoration of 
tombs is blameworthy, reprehensible (makrūh), but 
not karām, that is, categorically forbidden; this has 
given rise to the almost general belief that their 
decoration does not absolutely infringe religious law. 

The permissibility of visiting tombs (ziyārat al- 
kwbür) was admitted very early on by tdjma‘; all 
the schools, including the Hanbalis and Zàhiris, even 
went so far as to recommend the practice, while 
forewarning the faithful to shun the behaviour char- 
acteristic of Christian pilgrimages (carrying candles, 
chanting, distributing alms). 

Bibliography: (1)—Ibn Kudama, Mughni, 
Cairo 1368, ii, 507; Ibn Rushd, Bidáyat al-mudj- 
tahid, Cairo 1952, i, 235; Ibn Hazm, Mukalla, Cairo 
1347, V, 133; Khalil b. Ishak, Mukhtasar, tr. 
Bousquet, Algiers 1956, i, nos. 46 and 47; Zayla‘i, 
Tabyin, Cairo 1313, i, 245. (II)—Ibn Taymiyya, 
Fatéwa, Cairo 1326, iv, 302-6; H. Laoust, Essai 
sur les doctrines... d’Akmad b. Taimiya, Cairo 
1939, 334-5. See also DJANAZA, ZIYARA. 

(Y. LiNANT DE BELLEFONDs) 

KABRA, in Spanish Cabra, a town in a moun- 
tainous region of Andalusia to the south-east of Cor- 
doba, situated at an altitude of 448 m. on the slopes 
of the Sierra de Cabra; at present it is the centre 
of a partido judicial of the province of Cordoba and 
has a population of 20,000. 

The Muslim town of Kabra, which succeeded the 
Roman Igabrum — one of the principal cities of 
Baetica according to Pliny — ranked as one of the 
fortresses of al-Andalus. Colonised by the djund 
of WAsit in ‘Irak in the time of the governor Abu 
"-Khattár al-Kalbi (125/743-127/745) under the 
Umayyads it was the centre of a relatively small 
district (kira) which took in Ecija. A single kagi had 
jurisdiction over both these towns. The bishopric of 
Kabra, which date from the 4th century A.D., 
continued to exist under the Umayyad caliphate. 
Some rare, and unfortunately too brief, descriptions 
by Arab geographers speak of the equable climate, 
the abundance of running water, the profusion of olive 
groves and the luxuriant vegetation of Muslim Kabra; 
they bear witness to the existence of a great mosque 
with three aisles and a busy street-market. Not 
far from the town some lead mines were worked. 

Mukaddam b. Mu‘afa (d. 299-300/912 [g.v.]), the 
originator of the muwashshah, was a native of Kabra. 

Kabra was involved in the frontier disputes be- 
tween the Castilians and the Andalusian Muslims. 
Habbis b. Maksan, the Zirid dynast of Granada, cap- 
tured it in 419-20/1029-30. Conquered by Ferdinand 





III (the Saint) in 641/1244, the town belonged succes- 
sively to the Council of Cordoba and to the Order of 
Calatrava. In 733/1333 the Nasrid Muhammad IV 
seized Kabra, destroyed the ramparts and part of the 
castle, and sent the inhabitants to captivity in 
Granada. Re-populated shortly afterwards by the 
Master of the Order of Calatrava, Kabra sub- 
sequently reverted to the Crown of Castile. In 849/ 
1445 Henry IV gave the town to Diego Fernandez of 
Cordoba in reward for his services and granted him 
the title of Count of Cabra. 

Various remains dating from the time of the Mus- 
lim occupation, in particular a ruined castle, can still 
be seen in Kabra. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, Description de PA- 
frique et de l'Espagne, ed. Dozy and De Goeje, 
174, 205; Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, La Pé- 
ninsule Ibérique..., ed. Lévi-Provencal, Leiden 
1938, notice 134, 149-50 (Arabic text), 178-9 
(French tr.; Ibn al-Khatib, Lamka, 78; idem, 
lháta, ed. ‘Inan, i, 440, 541; idem, A‘mal al- 
a‘lam, 229; Crónica de D. Alfonso XI, Biblioteca:de 
Autores españoles, lxvi, new ed., Madrid 1953; 
P. Madoz, Diccionario geográfico-estadistico-his- 
tórico de España y sus posesiones de ultramar, 
v, Madrid 1840, 40-50; Sobre el nombre y la patria 
del autor de la “muwaššaka”, in al-Andalus, ii 
(1934), 215-22; E. Lévi-Provengal, H.E.M., iii, 
index. (R. ARIÉ) 
KAB SH {see Bapw (Ila), YURUK, ZAKAT, and SILAH]. 
AL-KABTAWRI, Aau '1-KásiM KHALAF B. ABD 

AL-‘Aziz aL-GHAFIKI, poet and letter-writer, 
from the island in the Guadalquivir called Kabtawra 
or Kabtüra (formerly Caput Tauri, Ibn Khaldün— 
de Slane, Hist. des Berbéres, ii, 113; today Isla Mayor, 
south of Seville). The son of a Sevillian scholar, he was 
born in Shawwáàl 615/December 1218-January r219. 
After the fall of Seville (646/1248) he moved to Ceuta, 
where he became head of the chancellery of the 
*Azafid emirate; following the death of the amir 
Abu ’l-Kasim al-‘Azafi he left Ceuta for Tunis and 
there taught hadith. He made two pilgrimages to 
Mecca, the first from Ceuta and the second from 
Tunis in 696/1297. Subsequently he settled in Medina, 
dying there in 704/1304. Among his teachers were 
Abu ’l-Hasan al-Dabbadj and Ibn Abi °l-Rabi‘, 
then, in the East, al-Gharrafi, while his students 
included Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, Ibn Djabir al-Wadiy4shi, 
“Abd al-Muhaymin al-Hadrami, Abu 'l-Kàsim al- 
Tudjfbi and Ibn Rushayd [¢.v.]. 

Only a portion of his poetic output survives, but 
to judge from the extracts preserved in the works 
of biographers and the réhlas of al-Tudjibl and Ibn 
Rushayd, al-Kabtawri was a minor poet who con- 
formed to the tastes of his age by cultivating formal 
stylishness. His letters date from the period when he 
was head of the chancellery at Ceuta. M. H. El-Hila 
(Lettres. d'al-Gáfiqi, Sorbonne thesis 1967) has col- 
lected eleven letters preserved in the ‘Abdelliyya 
Library in Tunis (no. 2804) and two other communi- 
cations reproduced in al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, ed. 
Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1920, 113-23 (the author is un- 
named but the historical data, in conjunction with 
internal textual criticism, make their attribution to 
al-Kabtawri extremely likely). 

This body of correspondence supplies new partic- 
ulars about political aspects of the relationship be- 
tween the countries of the Maghrib and the connex- 
ions between the Maghrib and Spain in troubled and 
confused times. Strong light is thrown on the policy 
of Ceuta vis-a-vis both the Nasrid kingdom of Grana- 
da and the two Moroccan states (Almohad and 
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Marinid). From a literary point of view these letters, 
models of the type prevailing at the period, are char- 
acterized by affectation, sadj‘, and a wealth of 
metaphors, antitheses and borrowings from the 
Kur?àn and hadith. At times the striving for literary 
effects transforms some sentences into punning rid- 
dles. There is one striking oddity in this correspond- 
ence: a letter addressed to the Prophet, which is a sort 
of panegyric expressing an ardent desire to visit him at 
Medina. This letter is probably the oldest of its kind 
still in existence, for it antedates the two known 
letters of Ibn al-Khatib (Subs al-a‘sha, vi, 469). 

Bibliography: Safadi, Wafi, Ms. Paris no. 
2064, fol. 22; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, Haydarabad 
1929-31, ii, 85; Ibn al-Kàdi, Dwrrat al-hidjàl, 
Rabat 1939, no. 393; Makkari, Nafh, Cairo 1939- 
43, lii, 352. (M. H. Er-Hira) 
KABOL [see say‘). 

KABUL. r. A river of Afghànistàn and the North- 
West Frontier region of Pakistan, 700 km. long and 
rising near the Unai Pass in lat. 34° 23’ N. and long. 
68° 20’ E. It receives the affluents of the Pandjhir, 
Alingar, Kunar and Swat Rivers from the north, and 
the Lógar from the south, and flows eastwards 
to the Indian plain, joining the Indus at Atak (At- 
tock). The Huddd al-‘dlam (end of 4th/roth century) 
calls it “the River of Lamghan’’, and describes it 
as flowing from the mountains bordering on Lamghan 
and Dunpir, passing by Nangrahar (sc. the Dial- 
alabad district) and running down to Multan and 
the ocean. Birfini calls it “the River of Ghérwand”, 
because one of the arms of the Pandjhir River rises 
near the Ghórband Pass. From these and other state- 
ments in the geographers, it is clear that the Kabul 
River was at this time considered as the main course 
of the Indus. It is probable that the Kabul River (in 
Sanskrit Kubhá, one of the seven rivers of the Rig- 
veda) gave its name to the region and eventually the 
town of Kabul, see below. 

Bibliography: J. Humlum ¢ al., La géographie 
de! Afghanistan, étude d’un pays aride, Copenhagen 
1959, 46; Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopadie, 
Reihe 1, xi, 1361-2, s.v. Kophen, Kophes. 

2. The name of a region, and then of a town, 
in eastern Afghanistan, the city of Kabul being now 
the capital of that kingdom. The city lies in lat. 
34° 30’ N. and long. 69° 13’ E. at an altitude of 
I, 7§0-1,800 m. on the Kabul River in a fertile and 
well-watered plain surrounded by chains of mountains 
and hills. Its excellent position as a communications 
centre, where the route up the Kabul River valley 
meets the various routes across the Hindi Kush and 
the route from Ghazna and the south, made it a place 
of importance at an early date. 

In pre-Christian times, the Kabul region formed 
part of the Hellenized Bactrian states-system, but 
early in the Christian era it was overrun by invaders 
from the steppes to the north such as the Kushans 
and Kidarites and then the Hephthalites [see HA- 
vYATILA]. Buddhism flourished there and in the whole 
of the Gandharan region, as the numerous stupas 
surviving in the Kàbul valley attest, and as the 
travel narrative of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiuen-Tsang, who knew Kabul as Kao-fu, likewise 
shows. Yet the diffusion of cultural influences from 
the Hindu Gandharan kingdom, based on Udabhàn- 
dapur or Wayhind, favoured the indianisation of the 
Hephthalite rulers of Kábul and the replacement of 
Buddhism by Indian cults. At this period, Kabul 
remained the name of the whole district of the upper 
Kabul River valley rather than a specific town [see 
KABULISTAN]. Hence a Muslim geographer like Ya- 


*kübi, Buldán, 290-1, tr. Wiet, 106-7, gives as the chief 
town of theregion the cryptic | »4;», and the capital 
of the Kabul-Shahs as the fortress of , »-u; », possibly 
to be identified with the citadel of Kabul itself (Wiet 
reads these names as applying to a single place, 
Dijarwin, following Marquart's Djurwin in Érán£ahr, 
277-89). 

The name Kabul was known to the Arabs even in 
pre-Islamic times. The Djahili and Mukhadram poets 
(sc. those of the intermezzo between the pre-Islamic 
and Islamic periods) use the phrase Turk wa-Kábul as 
a synonym for remoteness, an Ultima Thule; see 
T. Kowalski, Die ältesten Erwähnungen der Türken 
in der arabischen Literatur, in KCsA, ii (1926-32), 
38-41. However, first-hand knowledge of eastern 
Afghānistān came only with the expansion of the 
Arabs from their basins in Sistan and at Bust east- 
wards into Zamindàwar and Zàbulistàn (qq.v.], the 
territories of the Zunbils, epigoni of the southern 
branch of the Hephthalites. These local rulers strong- 
ly resisted the Arabs for over two centuries, barring 
the way to the Kabul valley, and the fact that these. 
Zunbils seem to have been related to the Kabul-Shahs 
made for solidarity against the Muslim raiders. 

During Mu‘awiya’s caliphate, the governors of 
Sistan, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura and al-Rabi‘ b. 
Ziyad, raided as.far as Kabul, compelling the local 
rulers there and in Zàbulistán to pay tribute. The 
main product yielded by the raids through these 
inhospitable regions was, of course, slaves. ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4an brought back slaves captured at Kabul 
to his house at Basra, where they built for him an 
oratory in the Kabuli architectural style (Baladhuri, 
Futüh, 397). The famous. Syrian mawià scholar 
Makhil al-Dimashki, teacher of al-Awza‘i (d. 118/ 
736), had been captured at Kabul during the first 
Muslim raid there (Ibn Sa*d, viif2, 161; Ibn Khalli- 
kàn, tr. iii, 437). Yet the political effects of these and 
Subsequent raids were invariably transitory, and 
in ‘Abd al-Malik’s caliphate, a Muslim army under 
‘Ubayd Allāh b. Abī Bakra suffered a grievous defeat 
in the Kābul region (78/697-8); it was to retrieve the 
Muslim position that the famous “Peacock Army” 
was sent out under Ibn al-Ash'ath [g.v.]. In Hárün 
al-RashiId's time, the governor of Khuràsán, al-Fadl 
b. Yahya al-Barmaki, sent expeditions into northern 
and eastern Afghanistan which strengthened the hold 
of Islam on certain parts of the region. In 179/795 
the general Ibrahim b. Djibril attacked Zabulistan 
and then penetrated to Kabul, at that time under the 
rule of the Turk-Shàhl dynasty; and under al-Ma?- 
mün there was a further raid entailing the capture 
of the ruler of Kàbul and his adoption of Islam. For 
some time under tbe governorship in Khurāsān of 
“Abd Allah b. Tahir (213/828-230/845), the Kabul- 
Shah paid tribute to the Muslims in the form of 114 
million dirhams annually plus 2,000 Oghuz Turkish 
slaves (Ibn Khurradàdhbih, 38). 

Only under the Saffarids of Sistan (g.v.] was real 
headway made by the Muslims. Thus Ya*küb b. 
Layth’s expedition of 256/870 via Balkh to Bāmiyån, 
Kabul and the silver mines of Pandjhir brought about 
the first lengthy Muslim occupation of Kabul. Arab 
historians record the wonder excited in Baghdad by 
the presents of elephants and pagan idols from the 
Kabul valley forwarded by the Saffárids (Tabarl, 
iii, 1841; cf. Mas*üdl, Mwrüdj, viii, 125-6). The is- 
lamisation of the Kabul region progressed consider- 
ably under Alptigin and the Turkish slave governors 
of Ghazna in the later decades of the 4th/roth cent- 
ury; under the Ghaznawids [q.v.], Kabul seems to 
have been a depót for the army’s force of elephants 
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(Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 116-17). It now begins to 
be considered as administratively within the orbit 
of Ghazna rather than in that of the Bàmiyàn-Ghor- 
band area, cf. Makdisi, 297. 

The geographers of the 3rd/gth and 4th/1oth cen- 
turies give a somewhat vague and confused account 
of the Kabul region, especially since it was peri- 
pheral to the experience of most of them. Long be- 
fore it became islamised, Muslim merchants resorted 
to Kàbul, primarily because it was an entrepót for 
the products of India: in the enumeration of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 38, for inferior aloes wood, coconuts, 
saffron, and above all, myrobalanus (thliladj, halil- 
adj), the astringent medicament, of which a special 
Chebuli or Kàbuli variety was distinguished (see 
Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of 
Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases, 607-10, 
and Laufer, Sino-Ivanica, 378). Towards the be- 
ginning of the Ghaznawid period, Kabul begins to be 
distinguished as a town, with a mixed Muslim and 
Indian population (the Indians regarding Kabul as a 
pilgrimage centre), a strong citadel and a prosperous 
rabad or commercial quarter (Mukaddasi, 304; 
Hudid al-‘alam, 111). 

The dominance of the capitals Ghazna and then 
Firazkih [gq.v.], under the Ghaznawids and Ghirids 
respectively, inevitably overshadowed Kabul, and 
contemporary sources do not have a great deal to 
say about it at this time. Such destructions of 
Ghazna as those of ‘Ala? al-Din Ghiri and Timir 
favoured the gradual rise once more of Kabul, al- 
though the traveller Ibn Battita still found there in 
733/1333 a mere village, with nothing there of note 
save a záwiya or hermitage of the Süfi Shaykh Ism4‘il 
al-Afghàni (Ria, iii, 89-90, tr. Gibb, iii, 590-1). 
Eastern Afghanistan formed part of the Timirid 
empire, and after Timür's death it became an ap- 
panage (soyürghàl) for Timirid princes. Thus Abū 
Sa‘id’s son Ulugh Beg (not to be confused with the 
more celebrated Ulugh Beg b. Shah Rukh, d. 853/ 
1449, [g.v.]) reigned in Kabul and Ghazna from 
865/1461 to 907/1501-2. After his death, Kabul came 
temporarily under the control of the Arghünid 
Muktm, who had married a daughter of Ulugh Beg, 
until in 910/1504 Bàbur came from Transoxania and 
took over Kábul, compelling Mukim to retreat to 
Kandahar. Kabul now flourished under Babur, who 
is eloquent in his memoirs about the climate and 
natural beauties of the region, its amenities and its 
products, and the fact that it was a mecca for trading 
caravans, bringing thither the products of India, 
China, Central Asia and Persia; and it was at Kabul 
that Bábur laid out numerous gardens. He made it 
his centre for campaigns against Kandahar and into 
northern India, and his successors the Mughal Em- 
perors of India kept it firmly within the orbit of their 
dominions. For the first time, Kabul becomes a mint 
centre for gold and silver coinage, and Mughal 
coins were produced there down to the reign of 
‘Aziz al-Din ‘Alamgir (1167/1754-1173/1759). It was 
to his favoured centre of Kabul that Babur’s body 
was brought, in accordance with his express desire, 
some years after his death at Agra in 937/1530; 
his tomb is now a pleasant spot on the slopes of the 
Shir Dawaza mountain on the west side of modern 
Kabul (see Babur-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 188 ff., 705-6, 
709-11, Ixxx-Ixxxi). 

Nadir Sháh captured the citadel of Kabul in 1151/ 
1738, en route for his famous Indian campaign, but 
after his death in 1160/1747, the Klzflbash garrison 
of Kabul yielded it up to Ahmad Shah Durrani of 
Kandahar [9.v.]. Under Ahmad’s son and successor 


Timūr Shah, it became clear that the Durrani empire 
in north-western India could not be satisfactorily 
held from Kandahar, so Kabul became the capital. 
In this way began Kàbul's modern róle as capital of 
Afghanistan, even though at times in the 19th century 
the authority of the amirs of Kabul was geographical- 
ly fairly circumscribed [for the history of the period, 
See AFGHANISTAN, v]. The town suffered during the 
first two Afghan-British Wars and the civil strife 
between rival members of the Sadézay and Mu- 
hammadzay or Barakzay families. Thus when British 
forces returned to Kabul in autumn 1842, they burned 
the great bazaar of Kabul in retaliation for the mur- 
der of Macnaghten and the sufferings of the British 
forces during their retreat from Kabul at the begin- 
ning of that year. In recent decades, Kabul has ex- 
panded to a city of 435,000 people (1965 estimate), 
has acquired paved roads and has become a con- 
siderable industrial centre; in particular, it has ex- 
panded northwestwards in the Shahr-i Naw suburb 
towards the British Embassy and southwestwards 
towards the University of Kabul and King Aman 
Allah’s former palace of the Dar al-Aman. 
Bibliography: For the geographical posi- 
tion of Kabul and the development of the modern 
city, see J. Humlum et al., La géographie de l'Af- 
ghanistan, étude d'un pays aride, 130-9, and the 
detailed social, demographic and economic survey 
in H. Hahn, Die Stadt Kabul (Afghanistan) und ihr 
Umland. i. Gestaltwandel einer orientalischen Stadi. 
ii. Sozialstruktur und wirtschaftliche Lage der 
Agrarbevolkerung im Stadtumland, Bonner geo- 
graphische Abhandlungen, Hefte 34-5, Bonn 
1964-5 (contains many useful maps). For Kàbul's 
history during the mediaeval period, see 
scattered references in R. Ghirshman, Les Chio- 
nites-Hephtalites, Cairo 1948; J. Marquart, Erdn- 
Sahr, Berlin 1901; C. E. Bosworth, Sistan under 
the Arabs, from the Islamic conquest to the rise of 
the Saffarids, Rome 1968; H. C. Ray, The dynastic 
history of Northern India, i, Calcutta 1931; M. 
Forstner, Ya‘qub b. al-Lait und der Zunbil, in 
ZDMG, cxx[1 (1970), 69-83. The information of 
the Muslim geographers is subsumed in Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 348-50, to 
which should be added Hwd&d al-fálam, tr. Mi- 
norsky, 11, 343-7. The Bábur-náma, tr. A. S. Be- 
veridge, London 1921, devotes much space to the 
topography and products of the Kabul region. 
For the modern period, see the sources quoted 
in the bibliography to aFGHANISTAN, i, and v; 
the accounts of 19th and early zoth century 
travellers and officials like Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Alexander Burnes, J. P. Ferrier, Sir Thomas 
Holdich, etc., are especially valuable here. 
(C. E. BoswonTH) 
KABULISTAN, the upper basin of the Kabul 
River (see preceding article), vaguely defined in 
early Islamic times as the region between Bamiyan 
in the west and Lamghàn in the east. The geographer 
Mukaddàs! (c. 375/985) includes within it all the 
country north of Ghazna and Zabulistan, $.e., the 
Légar valley, cf. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 349; and it is only about this time that 
the term ‘“‘Kabul’’ becomes specialised for the name 
of the town rather than being applied to the whole 
region of Kabulistan. In contemporary Afghanistan, 
the heart of the mediaeval Kabulistan has since 1964 
formed the wiléyat or province of Kabul. 
. (C. E. BoswoRTH) 
KABUS s. WUSHMAGIR s. ZIYĀR, Spams 
AL-MA'ALI ABU'L-HasaN (reigned 366-71/977-81 and 
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388-403/998 to 1012-13), fourth ruler of the Ziyárid 
dynasty which had been founded by Mardawidj b. 
Ziyàr [q.v.) and which ruled in Jabaristan and Gurgan 
(Djurdjàn). Like other families rising to prominence 
in the “‘Daylami interlude” of Persian history, the 
Ziyarids endeavoured to attach themselves to the 
pre-Islamic Iranian past, and Káàbüs's grandson 
Kay Kàá?üs makes Kàbüs's ancestors rulers of Gilàn 
in the time of Kay Khusraw (Kábüs-náma, Preface). 
As under his predecessors, suzerainty over the Cas- 
pian coastlands continued in IXabis’s time to be dis- 
puted by the Sámànids in Khurasan and the Biyids 
of western Persia. It seems to have been support 
from the Büyid *Adud al-Dawla (q.v.] which enabled 
Kábüs to succeed his brother Zahir al-Dawla Bisutün 
in 366/977, for the great Amir's overlordship is 
acknowledged on Kábüs's first coins; it was also at 
this point that he received the honorific of ‘Shams 
al-Ma‘ali’ from the Caliph al-Tais. 

However, Kàbüs soon afterwards gave help to 
his son-in-law Fakhr al-Dawla [q.v.], the Büyid ruler 
of the Kurdish region of Djibal, against the latter’s 
brothers ‘Adud al-Dawla and Mu’ayyid al-Dawla. 
This course proved disastrous for Kabis. He lost 
control of much of Tabaristàn by 369/979-80, and 
in 371/981-2 the remainder of his kingdom was in- 
vaded by Büyid forces under Mu?ayyid al-Dawla in 
person. After a defeat at Astarábàd, Kàbüs and 
Fakhr al-Dawla were compelled to seek refuge in 
Nishápür with the Sàmànid general Husàm al-Dawla 
Tash. Despite Samanid aid, the two fugitives were 
unable to stage a revanche as long as ‘Adud al-Dawla 
lived. The Caspian region remained under Mu?ayyid 
al-Dawla's control until his death in 373/984, when 
Fakhr al-Dawla returned from Nishàpür and with the 
$ahib Ibn ‘Abbad’s support, became ruler in Rayy 
and Djibal. Büvid ingratitude prevented Kàbüs from 
sharing in this reversal of fortunes, and it was not 
until after Fakhr al-Dawla’s death that Kabis, 
after 17 years’ exile among the Samanids, returned 
at the invitation of the local people to his ancestral 
lands (388/998). 

The events of Kàbüs's second reign are less well- 
documented in the sources; nor do we possess any 
Coins from these later years. The historians relate 
that Kabis’s tyrannical and bloodthirsty rule, which 
had culminated in the execution of the governor of 
Astarabad for alleged Mu‘tazili beliefs, finally led 
to a military revolt. Kabiis agreed to abdicate in 
favour of his son Manicihr; but shortly afterwards 
the rebels murdered him by exposure to the winter 
cold (403/1012-13). His mausoleum, erected in 397/ 
1006-7, may still be seen outside the modern town 
of Gurgàn [see GUNBADH-I KABUs]. After Kabts’s 
death, the Ziyárid kingdom fell increasingly under 
the influence of the Ghaznawids, heirs to the Sama- 
nids in Khurasan. 

Despite his reputation for cruelty, Kabis achieved 
a great contemporary renown as a scholar and poet 
in both Arabic and Persian. His long exile among 
the Sam4nids brought him into fertile contact with 
the luminaries of the brilliant Bukhara court culture. 
In the Yatimat al-dahr, Tha‘alibi calls him ‘‘the seal 
of rulers, the outstanding figure of the age, and the 
fountainhead of all equity and beneficence’’, whilst 
Ibn Shuhayd, cited in Ibn Bassim’s Dhakhira, i/1, 
202 (cf. Ch. Pellat, Ibn Shuhayd, Hayátuhw wa- 
átháruhu, Amman 1966, 132), links him with Badi* 
al-Zamàn al-Hamadhàni as the leading figures in the 
new wave of rhymed-prose writers. The extant Arabic 
works of Kabis comprise a collection of rasa?il and 
a work on adab and proverbs, but ‘Askari gives high 


praise to a Risãla fi'l-iftikhār wa’l-Stāb, now lost 
{see Brockelmann, S I, 154). Ķābūs was also an ex- 
pert calligrapher and authority on astrology. As a 
patron of the arts, he received the dedication of ver- 
ses by several of the great poets of the time, but the 
greatest lustre accruing to him came from his asso- 
ciation with Ibn Sinà (Avicenna), who fled from 
KhWdrazm for refuge at Kabiis’s court before going 
on to Rayy, and also from his association with 
Birüni, who came to Gurgan shortly after Kabis’s 
restoration in 388/998 and there dedicated to the 
amir his al-Athdr al-bakiya. 
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(C. E. BoswonTH) 

KABOS-NAME (see kay KA? Us]. 

KABYLIA, a mountainous region in the 
Algerian Tell. The word Kabylia, coined by the 
French, means “land of the Kabyles” (bilàd al- 
Kaba’il). This name is of fairly recent origin, however, 
for it is not found in the works of Arabic historians 
and geographers; it is probably of oral origin and 
intended for use by foreigners, 7.¢., Europeans; it 
seems to have been introduced into geographic 
nomenclature by European writers from the 16th 
century onwards. The word “Kabyle”, the etymology 
of which is sometimes questioned, seems to corres- 
pond to the Arabic word kabail, plural of kabila 
"tribe", which certain Arabic writers used as a 
synonym for the Berbers. It was already employed 
with this meaning by the author of the Rawd al-Kirldas 
who, in various passages enumerating the contingents 
of the Marinid armies (notably pp. 217 and 238 of the 
Arabic text), carefully distinguishes between the 
Kabà^il and the Arabs. 

Geography and Economy. To the east of 
the plain of Mitidja a barrier of high land extends 
as far as the Tunisian frontier; these mountainous 
regions constitute the Kabylias, whose unity is as 
much physical as human. Close to the Mediterranean 
the base of ancient rocks, granite and micaceous, 
which in all probability constitutes the geological basis 
of North Africa, rises and forms a coastal rim, out- 
cropping as plateaux, deeply dissected by erosion 
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into long parallel projections: such are the massifs 
of the Arbaa n-Ath-Iraten (formerly Fort National), 
Collo, and Edugh. The crystalline rocks have more 
recent strata, of which two are of great geographic 
importance: the secondary calcareous rocks were 
folded into long ranges spiked with peaks; the highest 
point of one of them, the Djurdjura, is the Lalla 
Khadidja at 2308 m.; the Djebel Babor rises to 2004 
m. The tertiary sandstones spread out in an increas- 
ingly continuous surface layer from the west to the 
east, and because of the nature of the soils deriving 
from them are forested. Near the sea, torrents plunge 
over the Kabylian rim, where they gouge out virtually 
inaccessible vertical gorges; the gorges of Palestro 
and Kerrata and the canyons of Rhumel have a cer- 
tain grandeur. 

The northern flanks of the Kabylias are exposed 
to the masses of humid air originating in the Atlantic, 
thus receiving heavy rainfalls. One of the highest 
annual average rainfalls in Algeria, 1773 mm., was 
recorded at Bessombourg in the Collo massif. By 
reason of the altitude the precipitation can take the 
form of snow in midwinter, even reaching the depth 
of one metre at the ‘Ayn al-Hammam station (former- 
ly Michelet). Abundant humidity and the predomi- 
nance of siliceous soils favour the spread of forests. 
Here they cover vast areas; in the main they are of 
oak, carpeting the middle slopes: the cork on the 
Numidian sandstones, the zān {chênes zéens, quercus 
Mirbeckii), the afares (quercus castaneafolia) and 
ballát or hazelnut oak. Above 1,500m. the cedar 
takes over; it used to grow on the scree on the slopes 
of the Djurdjura. Trees are important in the everyday 
life of the people of Kabylia: ash trees close to their 
houses are used to support vines; their leaves are used 
as fodder for cattle in summer and the wood is used 
in the manufacture of agricultural tools and domestic 
utensils. Olives and figs, which flourish as high as 
600 m. and 1,000 m. above sea level respectively, 
are important components of the diet of the moun- 
tain dweller. 

All these geographical elements, relief, humidity, 
low temperatures and forests, contribute to making 
the Kabylias an unproductive mountainous environ- 
ment which became the refuge of a population deter- 
mined to preserve its identity in the face of invaders. 
The Berber ethos has been maintained for centuries; 
it has kept its essential characteristics: its old social 
organization and its customs. Islam may have been 
accepted, but it was wholly vested with beliefs 
peculiar to Berber traditions. Arabic has not wholly 
supplanted Berber dialects, which are still in use 
throughout Great Kabylia. 

The Kabylian mountains are closely kin to those 
of the western Mediterranean, their landscape bearing 
the imprint of the same ancient civilization. This is 
borne out first by the type of dwelling. In the Arbaa 
n-Ath-Iraten massif the village predominates: it runs 
along a single central street which follows the line 
of the ridge. Stone houses roofed with round tiles 
are inhabited by a group of families, the kharrüba, 
who refer to each other as brothers; each conjugal 
family occupies one room divided in two by a bench: 
on one side the people, on the other the livestock. 
The rooms are arranged around a central courtyard 
shut off on the outside by a double wooden door. In 
contrast to the collective village or thadderth is the 
tüfik, which is made up of scattered hamlets. Such 
dwelling places, perched high up and reached by 
winding paths, seem to have been imposed by the 
concern common to the populations of the Mediterra- 
nean world for protection against the attacks of ncigh- 
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bours or strangers. Another possible explanation if 
that they meet the requirements for working a soil 
which is particularly difficult to utilize. Threshing 
floor and oil presses are installed at the entrance 
to the village. Under the walls of the houses the wo- 
men cultivate small vegetable gardens. The slopes, 
rarely terraced, support groves of olive and fig trees, 
and fields of barley. The valley bottoms, where the 
wadis flow between steep banks covered with brush- 
wood, are chilling, narrow, damp and gloomy, and it 
is easy to see why they remain uninhabited. The 
people are concentrated on the high land, moving 
from ridge to ridge. Where the valleys widen out into 
alluvial plains, the population abandons the high 
land, spreading out into £&fiks among the of barley 
fields. As in Lesser Kabylia, people are occasionally 
So dispersed that family huts are isolated in the midst 
of grazing for the oxen. 

The geographer will be surprised at the almost 
total absence of terrace agriculture and the pastoral 
movement of flocks which have enabled other Medi- 
terranean mountain dwellers to turn their environ- 
ment to the best account. Instead, the Kabylian 
works silver, copper and wood to make coarse 
jewellery, carved tables and engraved dishes, while 
his wife weaves woollen carpets and makes pottery 
decorated with geometric figures. Pedlars travelled 
beyond the Mediterranean to sell these objects. Such 
ingenuity does not suffice to explain the great densi- 
ties of population concentrated in such an unfavour- 
able geographical environment: more than 140 in- 
habitants to the square kilometre in the major part 
of the Great Kabylia of Tizi Ouzou, with a maximum 
of 250 inhabitants in the district of Arbaa-n-Ath 
Iraten; between 95 and 140 in the Lesser Kabylia 
of Bidjàya (formerly Bougie); between 7o and 95 in 
the Lesser Kabylia of Collo and the districts of Skikda 
(formerly Philippeville) and ‘Annaba (formerly 
Bóne). These extraordinary population densities 
Characterize a strongly structured human environ- 
ment, appearing to be an instinctive defence to ensure 
the survival of a population which believes itself 
constantly threatened. 

Be that as it may, the Kabylians could not have 
survived in such numbers if they had been reduced 
to living off the produce of their mountains. To these 
scanty resources they added the far more abundant 
ones available through emigration. The massifs are 
reservoirs of manpower from which the plains, settled 
at an early date, and the developing towns tapped a 
supply of workers when they needed them. Algiers 
is in part a Kabylian city; the outskirts constitute a 
waiting zone where those who still dare not face the 
unknown of the city crowd together: Ain Taya has 
grown at the fastest rate, increasing from 2,910 in- 
habitants in 1954 to 21,906 in 1966. The urban cen- 
tres of the mountains are also growing: in 12 years 
the population of Tizi Ouzou has risen from 6,056 
to 25,852; that of Bidjáya from 29,748 to 59,991; 
that of Constantine from 111,315 to 240,672. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century mountain 
dwellers from the east of Algeria have even crossed 
the sea to look for jobs in France and neighbouring 
countries. The 1966 census brings the number of 
emigrants living abroad who have remained in touch 
with their families by sending letters and money up 
to 268,000; according to the 1968 French census 
there were 612,000 natives of all regions of Algeria 
living in France. The two Kabylian départements of 
Tizi Ouzou (Great Kabylia) and Sétif (Lesser Kabylia) 
account for 20.77% and 25.99%, 4.¢., over 46% of 
all Algerian emigrants, which represents 16.9% and 
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14.5% of their total populations: thus one in six of 
those born in Great Kabylia lives abroad. The sums 
(savings and allowances) remitted by workers to their 
families have risen annually to 900 million Algerian 
dinárs, a currency contribution exceeding that de- 
rived from the export of wine or citrus fruit. Almost 
half of this income is sent to the Kabylias, whose basic 
resource is now their labour force of young men. 

The results of emigration have not all been happy. 
The equilibrium of the mountain settlements has been 
upset. Several regions in Great and Lesser Kabylia 
have temporarily lost 20-50% of their adult male 
population. Old people, women and children predomi- 
nate: there are not enough workers to cultivate the 
fields and shrub plantations. Agriculture is reduced 
to gardening on the outskirts of the villages and is 
declining. The wasteland gains more ground each 
year. Goats or poultry are reared on a small scale 
at the expense of flocks, which are decreasing in size. 
Traditional society has been disturbed, with a mone- 
tary economy supplanting the exchange of goods in 
kind. As food and clothes are bought from the local 
trader, the number of shops increases: the old ped- 
lar has settled down. Often the standard of living 
has risen: foocstuffs such as sugar, tea, coffee and 
bread baked from wheat are becoming part of the 
regular diet. The returning emigrant often brings 
back luxury goods like cameras and transistor radios 
as presents. On his lavishly celebrated arrival, he 
introduces new ideas, tastes and desires which trans- 
form the outlook of his people. It is difficult for a 
young worker from a Renault factory to accept the 
absolute authority of an old man whose experience 
owes nothing to the modern world; breaking with tra- 
dition, he leaves the paternal roof and settles with 
his wife and children in a more open house, equipped 
with chimneys. Thus conjugal families often leave 
the kharrüba. 

The Algerian government is aware of the dangers 
involved in emigration: if France should refuse to 
take in these workers, the economic and social con- 
sequences in Kabylia would be extremely grave. To 
put an end to this dependent state, the establishment 
of new jobs is envisaged to attract the emigrants 
home and to ensure their reintegration into the na- 
tional economy by 1985. This goal can be reached only 
through large-scale industrialization of the mountain 
regions. For several years the number of newly-cre- 
ated jobs there has been increasing. The largest tex- 
tile complex in Algeria, which will employ 2,200 
workers, has been established in Great Kabylia at 
Dráà*ben Khedda (formerly Mirabeau). In Lesser Ka- 
bylia Bidjaya today is an oil port capable of handling 
14 million tons a year. Further to the east Constan- 
tine has a textile factory. Skikda will soon have a 
huge factory producing methane. The region of 
*fAnnába, which houses the leading metallurgical 
complex of al-Hadjar (formerly Duzerville), is tending 
to become a focal point of development, the centre 
for a vast mountain hinterland. 

In spite of its indisputable unity, the Kabylian 
world is divided into several differentiated regional 
entities. Great Kabylia is unquestionably the most 
individualistic, comprising from north to south 
the slight mountainous ridge of the Mizrana, behind 
the sheer slope from Dellys to Tigzirt, the rich valley 
of Sebaou, the ancient massif of Tizi-Ouzou, and the 
mighty limestone sierra of Djurdjura, whose southern 
slope comes down into the Soummam valley. Here 
the Berber ethos has been preserved: the people 
living in the heights have remained firmly attached 
to their own language and customs, resisting 


changes brought by Islam and French colonization. 
Beyond the forested borderland of Yakouren, the Ka- 
bylias are populated by Arabic-speaking Berbers. 
The Lesser Kabylia of Bidjaya, comprising the lower 
valley of the Soummam and the Babor mountain 
range, is occupied by small communities who make a 
living by tilling the soil and raising oxen. The Ka- 
bylian Collo massif shelters wild peoples in the heart 
of its dense forests. Eastern Kabylia is a region of 
wooded mountain ranges, interspersed by basins 
where richer agriculture and facilities for transport 
have allowed towns to develop; Skikda, Constantine, 
‘Annadba, Guelma and Souk Ahras are poles of 
attraction for the mountain dwellers. 
(H. ISNARD) 

Ethnography. A significant proportion of the 
inhabitants of Kabylia, though the precise number is 
impossible to determine, is Berber-speaking, occu- 
pying Kabylia of the Djurdjura or Great Kabylia in 
particular. Although the inhabitants of Lesser 
Kabylia or Kabylia of the Babors are Berber-speak- 
ing to a slight degree only, Berber customs are firmly 
rooted among them. However, the Kabyles cannot 
be considered as constituting one true ethnic group, 
for all the evidence points to their being ethnically 
different, although their origins are obscure. They 
form part of the relatively ancient, pre-Carthaginian 
peoples of North Africa who probably arrived from 
different directions, but at least some from the 
Mediterranean. Living together for centuries in the 
Maghrib, they eventually built up a common civili- 
zation with a single language, which was not written 
down in the majority of cases and diversified into a 
great number of dialects with many features in 
common. | 

This essentially rural civilization has lasted until 
the present day in spite of historical vicissitudes and 
the other civilizations—Carthaginian, Roman, Ara- 
bic, Turkish and French—which confronted it. Per- 
haps the Kabyles became more firmly attached to 
their ancestral way of life the humbler and more 
rustic they perceived it to be; at any rate, they had 
no wish to sacrifice it for the elaborate civilization 
of the Arabs, for example. That the latter was ac- 
commodated to a greater extent than any other was 
the result of a long association, it is true, buf also 
because of the numerous eastern elements in Berber 
civilization and the affinities established at an early 
date. Much has been written on the customs of the 
Kabyles which, generally speaking, vary from commu- 
nity to community. Their rule of law, which until 
practically the present day was hardly ever written 
down but was preserved in the memory of all, 
differs on several points, notably the disinheritance 
of women, from Muslim law. Under French occupa- 
tion a number of customs were recorded in French 
for the benefit of the magistrates, and French law 
gradually came to modify local custom and Muslim 
law. 

That the Kabyles have been Muslims for a very 
long time is certain. Perhaps they embraced Khari- 
djism during its greatest expansion (from the middle 
of the 2nd/8th century), but no information is avail- 
able on this point. At the time of the French occu- 
pation it was apparent that Kabylian society pro- 
fessed an Islam more pietist than dogmatic, and that 
numerous holy men and women were venerated 
in the country. Religious figures, members of religious 
brotherhoods, and marabouts or Shwrfà? enjoyed 
great esteem, often using their influence to settle 
differences arising between families or tribal groups, 
and had such privileges as exemption from tax. They 
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were almost the sole bearers of the written, that is 
Arabic, culture, which on the évidence of the work of 
Shaykh al-Warthilàni (1zth/18th century) was fairly 
rudimentary. They were however capable of teaching 
the basics of Arabic and a smattering of theology and 
Muslim law. Significant also were the religious 
brotherhoods, that founded by Sidi Mubammad 
‘Abd al-Rahman Aba Kabrayn (Ba Kabrin) (1126/ 
1715-1208/1798) being by far the most important. 
Alongside God, the Prophet and the saints, the 
Kabyles believed firmly in the existence of maleficent 
and beneficent forces closely interwoven with man’s 
existence. 

Finally, we must consider the oral tradition in 
the Kabyle language, as distinct from the limited lit- 
erature written in Arabic. Numerous specimens from 
this very rich field have been collected, transcribed 
and very often translated by orientalists or Kabyles. 
It was handed down within the framework of the 
family or village and subject to all the hazards in- 
herent in a purely oral transmission. The tradition was 
also preserved by professionals who travelled from 
village to village singing the praises of God and the 
saints and recounting the struggles of tribes and the 
exploits of warriors. Others were practitioners of a 
more lighthearted, even bawdy, style. Verse was 
important, for it was more easily remembered than 
prose, and pious, moral and humorous tales were 
popular. This largely unexplored treasure is in great 
danger of disappearing, for the young are no longer 
interested in such old ways. 

History. It is more or less established that 
neither the Carthaginians nor the Romans penetrated 
deeply into the Kabylian bloc. There are significantly 
few Roman ruins in Djurdjura, except in some coastal 
settlements. Arab civilization reached Kabylia of the 
Babors by the end of the 3rd/oth century, as evi- 
denced by the welcome given by the Kutàma to the 
Fátimid missionary Abü *Abd Allàh al-Shid, but 
seems to have reached Kabylia of the Djurdjura 
only in the shape of Islam, which was probably 
introduced at an early date though in superficial 
fashion. In fact, throughout the Middle Ages little 
is heard of Kabylia. It was subject to the Almohads, 
but we have no idea under what conditious it then 
came under the authority of the Hafsids or of the 
Zayyànids of Tlemcen, and sometimes, for very 
short periods, even the Marinids of Fez. Kabylia 
seems rather to have survived these vicissitudes 
than to have played a prominent réle, and it may 
be supposed that during this period of more than 
two centuries it was largely autonomous. 

It is not until the roth/r6th century that the 
Kabyles, perhaps unwittingly, took an active part 
in the history of the Maghrib. The Barbarossa 
brothers, *Arüdj and then Khayr al-Din [4.v.], made 
the Djidjelli region their first base of operations, with 
Algiers as their final objective. Since the Kabylian 
massifs constituted a screen between Djidjelli and 
Algiers, the Turks were forced to take account of 
the local inhabitants who could cut off their route, 
and the latter had to adopt attitudes which ob- 
viously influenced subsequent events. At that time 
the Kabyle peoples were divided between three 
powers, which Western writers called the kingdom 
of Kiko, the kingdom of Labbés (Banü *Abbàs) and 
the principality of the Banü Djubar. The last-named 
held sway over the tribes inhabiting the coastal zone 
to the east of Bidjàya. The kingdom of Labbés 
was situated to the east of the Wadi 'l-Sábil or 
Summaàm, and spread over at least part of Kabylia 
of the Babors; that of Kiko stretched from Djurdjura 


to the sea and was served by the port of Azeffün: 
in other words it included the major part of Kabylia 
of the Djurdjura. At the time of *Arüdj, the leader 
of Kiko was named Ahmad b. al-Kàdi; *Arüdj con-. 
cluded an alliance with him, obtaining contingents of 
mountain fighters as reinforcements for his scanty 
Turkish army. During this time the Banü Djubar and 
the Bana ‘Abbas usually sided with the Spaniards 
from Bidjaya. Under Khayr al-Din the scene changed: 
having quarrelled with him, Ibn al-Kadi went so far 
as to attack him, and played no small part in his 
short-lived surrender of Algiers (1520-25). The Turks 
then turned back towards the Bani ‘Abbas and 
regained the upper hand. A similar state of affairs 
must have obtained during almost the whole of 
Turkish domination, with the different Kabyle groups 
sometimes allying themselves with the rulers of 
Algiers, then rebelling against them for a time, until, 
besieged in their mountains, they were obliged to 
negotiate in order to gain breathing space. Occasion- 
ally a matrimonial alliance strengthened the bonds 
between the Kabyles and Algiers, (the marriage of 
Hasan Pasha to a daughter of the king of Kiko in 
1560); often Kabyle contingents arrived to reinforce 
the Turkish troops (during the Turkish expedition 
against Morocco in 1574). This did not prevent the 
Kabyles from continuing their intermittent relation- 
ship with Spain nor from welcoming Christian pris- 
oners who escaped from Algiers: it was in this way 
that in 1559 the chief of the Bani ‘Abbas had at his 
disposal “a good troop of musketeers” (Haiedo, 
Histoire des Rois d'Alger, 119) and that for about ten 
years, from 1598 to 1608, the leader of Küko main- 
tained close relations with Philip III of Spain, who 
at one point thought of taking Algiers with the help 
of the Kabyles (Carlos Rodriguez Jouliz Saint Cyr, 
Felipe III y el Rey de Cuco, Madrid 1954). These 
vicissitudes sometimes brought in their wake internal 
political changes, such as the disappearance of the 
kingdom of Küko and its transformation into a con- 
federation of the Zwàwa, or the birth of a new con- 
federation of the Geshtüla (Igushdal) in the western 
part of Djurdjura at the instigation of a shaykh 
named Gassem (Kasim). 

Right up to the end, Turkish authority remained 
very shaky. The theoretically subject tribes were split 
into two Kaidates, Boghni and Sebaou plus the town 
of Bidjàya. To maintain law and order and to raise 
taxes the Kaids had at their disposal several hundred 
janissaries, stationed at fortified posts, and troops 
of auxiliaries, some black (‘abid). They intervened as 
little as possible in local affairs and held the country 
by the constant threat of a blockade which it could 
not withstand, for the resources brought from 
outside were indispensable. In addition the Turks 
fostered local discord and gave their support to re- 
ligious personalities by helping them erect sacred 
buildings. On the whole Turkish rule left no bitter 
taste in Kabylia since it was not rigidly enforced: 
“In popular songs the Turk is represented as a brave, 
dignified character; when the poet wishes to praise 
one of his compatriots, he compares him to a Turk” 
(Hanoteau, Poésie populaire de la Kabylie du Djur- 
djura, 63-4, n. 3). 

During the Turkish period the Kabyle populations 
preserved their political and administrative in- 
stitutions intact. These constituted an aggregate 
of small republics grouped into a federation extending 
over a small area. The political and administrative 
unit was the village (thaddarth), which was subdivided 
into groups, called adrüm, tharifth, takherrübt and 
kharrüba according to locality. A collection of several 
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villages bound by reciprocal obligations constituted 
a tribe, ‘arsk. At the time of the French conquest 
there were 1,400 villages divided among 120 tribes. 
A federation of several tribes was called thakbilth 
(Arabic kabila). In certain cases several confedera- 
tions united as a temporary measure for communal 
military action, but any alliance outside the tribe was 
very unstable. 

The village seems to have been a municipal 
republic subject to the authority of the citizens’ as- 
sembly (thadjma‘ith, Arabic djamá*a), which had very 
far-reaching powers. It appointed a president (amok- 
krán, amghár, amin) charged with carrying out its 
decisions, and femmáàn (sing. (ámen, Arabic dámin) 
as his deputies, or perhaps his supervisors. The 
djamá'a assessed the quota and allocation of taxes, 
decided on war and peace, regulated relief funds and 
modified local customs if the need arose. It was com- 
posed of all the male inhabitants old enough to ob- 
serve the fast of Ramadan, but in reality decisions 
were made by an oligarchy of rich and influential 
men who laid down the law. The authority of the 
djama‘a was limited by the respect it owed to the 
rights of individuals and families, and by customs in 
force. Tribes and confederations employed the same 
type of organization, but the more widespread the 
grouping the looser the bonds of solidarity between 
its members. Moreover this solidarity was restricted 
by the existence within all the groups of soff, or par- 
ties, of whose origins and methods of functioning little 
is known. In short, Kabylia was made up of very 
small units whose relations with each other were 
perpetually unstable, and as the traveller al-Warthi- 
lanI bears witness, the country lived in a state of 
endemic anarchy. 

Such was the situation in Kabylia when the French 
disembarked at Algiers in 1830. They immediately 
came into contact with the Kabvies, since the latter 
were numerous in the capital, but had no thought of 
occupying their country, because, for several years, 
they were not even sure if they would remain in 
Algiers. After the departure of the Turkish garrisons, 
Kabvlia enjoyed a period of complete independence 
which was hardly conducive to the cohesion of the 
country. Nevertheless an immediate understanding 
was reached between the Kabyles and the new occup- 
ants, since from August 1830 onwards Bourmont 
contemplated establishing military units of Zwawa 
(Zouaves) ; the chequered career of these units opened 
on x October 1830. 

Before the French took any real interest in the 
Kabyles the amir ‘Abd al-Kadir made approaches to 
them, since he considered them part of his sphere 
of influence as defined by the treaty of Tafna, and 
since he knew them to be hostile to French domi- 
nation. He appointed a khalifa of Sebaou, but was not 
recognized as sultan by the Kabyles. When Bugeaud 
was appointed governor-general and commander-in- 
chief, he was too absorbed in his struggle against ‘Abd 
al-Kadir to attend to Kabylia; this he did in 1844, 
when, as soon as he gained a slight respite, he occu- 
pied Dellys. In 1847, in spite of French government 
opinion, he embarked on a fresh campaign and had 
some successes on the periphery of the territory, but 
the problem of the Kabyle massif remained more or 
less untouched. It was only after the election in 
France of Prince-President Louis Napoleon Bonapar- 
te that the Kabylian question was taken up again. A 
campaign against the supposed skarif Abi Baghla 
opened in 1851, followed by another in Kabylia of 
the Babors led by General de Saint Arnaud which 
resulted in the decisive occupation of Dfidjelli. 


Kabylia of the Djurdjura remained unconquered, 
however, and disturbances were frequent, especially 
at the instigation of the Rahmaniyya brotherhood. 
On each occasion the French reacted, finally deciding 
to occupy the Kabylian massif completely, under the 
leadership of Marshal Randon, the governor-general. 
After a campaign, made difficult by the nature of the 
terrain and the tenacity of the tribes, the latter 
submitted at the beginning of July 1857. In return 
for hostages and a war tax the Kabyl tribes secured 
the preservation of their municipal regime, but the 
great native commands which had continued to 
exist in the face of many vicissitudes progressively 
disappeared. 

The two Kabylias played an active part in the 1871 
insurrection, and were harshly punished by confisca- 
tion of land and heavy fines; the municipal assemblies 
were theoretically suppressed, but the amins of the 
communities were maintained; French magistrates 
were introduced into the Djurdjura, charged with 
preserving Kabyle custom. Later, from 1880 onwards, 
Kabylia of the Djurdjura was divided into four 
"communes mixtes" and four judicial districts, and for 
several years gallicization was pursued with a 
measure of success. With the agreement of his prin- 
cipal councellors, Jules Cambon then clamped down 
on Kabyle politics, which he considered illusory. At 
the time of the creation of the Financial Delegations 
(1898), the Kabylias provided six (four for Kabylia 
of the Djurdjura) out of 21 native delegates. This 
mark of favour was followed by a new tendency to 
gallicize Kabylia, especially through the schools, 
which were relatively well-developed in this part of 
Algeria. At about the same period Kabyle emigration 
to France began. At first it was slight, but it conform- 
ed to avery ancient Kabyle tradition and need, and 
increased in volume during World War I. It produced 
quite a considerable rush of capital into the country 
with the workers sending all their savings to their 
families. 

Thus it is not surprising after that that the Kabyles 
took a large part in the development of the “North 
African Star’, founded in Paris in 1926 at the insti- 
gation of the French Communist Party and largely 
composed of Kabyles. As this group, which from 1927 
was led by Massali Hadjdj, soon clamoured for the 
independence of Algeria, a number of Kabyls found 
themselves at the head of the Algerian independence 
movement, although in the country itself tradition 
remained strong. It was on the border of Kabylia 
or in Kabylia of the Babors that the 1945 Algerian 
insurrection broke out; like that of 1871, it was firm- 
ly punished. From 1947 onwards a small group of 
Kabyles under the leadership of Belkasem Krim (Ibn 
al-Kasim Karim) decided, for political reasons, to live 
as outlaws: this group became the core of the 1954 
revolt in Kabylia. 

Individual Kabvles, like Krim, Ait Ahmad, Boudiaf, 
Ouamran, etc., played a decisive role in triggering 
the Algerian War, whether they were directing action 
on the spot or living outside Algeria and travelling 
the world over to promote the Algerian cause. There 
was even a period (1955-7) when the’ action under- 
taken in Algeria was directed by the Kabyle Ramdan 
Aban. The apogee of this period came in August 1956 
with the Soummam Valley Congress, inspired and 
brought into being by Aban and Krim. Of the death 
of the former in 1959 little is known; the latter was 
one of the negotiators of the Evian Agreement, which, 
in March 1962, put an end to the Algerian War. Not 
content with providing several influential leaders, a 
very large part of the population of Kabylia partici- 
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pated in the war, and the entire population maintain- 
ed silence about the movements of the members of the 
National Liberation Army. At the end of the war the 
sector of Kabylia of the Djurdjura (Wslaya III) was 
under the command of a Kabyle, Colonel Mohand u 
1-Hàdj. After the war and the referendum instituting 
independence, a fierce struggle for power began in 
Algeria, especially between the members of the 
N.L.F. who arrived from abroad and certain resist- 
ance groups (Wilāya III and IV); among the latter 
were the Kabyles of Wilāya III, including Belkasem 
Krim. On several occasions (July and the end of 
August) they united in their mountain stronghold, 
and then matters were settled, at least on the sur- 
face. But the uneasiness continued, as witness the 
referendum and presidential election of September 
1963 in which a great many abstentions were recorded 
in the electoral constituencies of the Djurdjura. 

Not long afterwards, on 29 September 1963, Ka- 
bylia of the Djurdjura rose under the leadership of 
Ait Ahmed and Colonel Moband u l-Hàdi, seemingly 
on the pretext of the government's dissolution of the 
Socialist Forces Front, founded by Ait Ahmed. The 
actual hostilities were insignificant, and the Alge- 
rian-Moroccan fighting which broke out on October 
Ir was made the occasion of smoothing over the 
conflict ; everything returned to normal after October 
20, although Ait Ahmed remained underground. 
This general protest by the Kabyles had an important 
consequence: the meeting of the N.L.F. Congress of 
April 1964, where, for the first time since the end of 
the war, it was possible to speak freely in outlining a 
common programme for the new Algerian state. In 
spite of this, outrages still took place in several places 
in Kabylia from April to June 1964 and Kabyle 
participation in the legislative election of 20 Septem- 
ber was small: 57.3895 voters and an appreciable 
number of blank papers. 

Subsequently Ait Ahmed was arrested (17 October 
1964), condemned to death and reprieved (12 April 
1965). Escaping on 3o April he went to swell the 
opposition group living outside Algeria. Belkasem 
Krim founded an opposition movement abroad on 15 
October 1967. For the moment all this is of little con- 
sequence. On the spot, the local elections of February 
1967 were still marked by a large percentage of ab- 
stentions in Kabylia. But the government of Colonel 
Boumedienne (Abi Madyan) has ensured that 
Kabylia is peaceful, and in October 1968 published 
an economic and social development programme for 
Great Kabylia, matched by a sizeable number of 
millions of Algerian dinars. 
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KACCH [see Supplement]. 

KACCHI or KACCH GANDAWA, province of 
Pakistani Balidistan extending from 27° 53’ to 
29° 35’ N. and from 67° 11’ to 68° 28' E. It forms 
a level plain enclosed on the north and east by the 
southern Sulayman range and on the west by the 
Kirthar Ranges. To the south it is open, being bound- 
ed by the plain of northern Sindh. 

The history of the region is more closely connected 
with that of Sindh than that of Balitistan. Its chief 
town, Kandabil (probably Gandawa) is said to have 
been taken by the Brahman Ray Caé in the 7th centu- 
rv A.D., and to have been despoiled by the Arabs 
many times after the conquest. The region later 


passed into the control of the Sümras and Sammaàs 
of Sindh. The Balóé arrived in the 9th/15th century, 
but they were never a strong political force and con- 
trol passed first to the Arghüns, then to the Mugnhals, 
and at last to the Kalhóràás of Sindh. In 1153/1740 
Mir ‘Abd Allah, the Abmadzay Khàn of Kalàt, was 
killed by the Kalhórás, and Nadir Shah made the 
region over to the Brahii in compensation. Later, 
before the creation of Pakistan, it formed part of 
the Khànate of Kalàt [g.v.] with the exception of 
small areas in the eastern half of Kacchi, where the 
Dómbki, Umaràni and Kahiri tribes were only 
nominally subject to the Khàn. These tribes lie to the 
east of the railway from Jacobabad to Quetta, which 
traverses the province from south to north. The 
territory west of this line is also mainly occupied by 
Balóé tribes with the exception of the area near 
Dhàdhar in the north, where nomadic Brahiis are 
found. Everywhere there is a large settled population 
of Djatfs (i.e. Djàf [g.v.]). There are no large towns; 
Gandàwa, Shoran, Dhadhar, Sibi and Lahri are the 
principal places. Cultivation is carried on by irrigation 
from the small streams and hill-torrents which issue 
from the mountains: the Nári and Bólàn on the 
north, the Müla and Suklédji on the west, and the 
Lahri and Chattàr on the east. The valleys of the 
Müla, Bólàn and Nàri form passes by which com- 
munication with the uplands has been carried on 
from time immemorial. The two first-named are now 
traversed by railways which lead to Quetta and 
Peshin by the Bólàn and Harnai countries. The 
population is scattered but denser than in most 
parts of Balücistàn. 

Bibliography: Census of India 1901 and 1911. 
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(M. LoNcwonRTH DaMES*) 

KADA? (a.), originally meaning “decision”, has 
in the Kur?àn different meanings, according to the 
different contexts: e.g, ''doomsday" (XLV, 17; 
X, 93), "jurisdiction" (XXVII, 78; XXXIX, 69; 
XL, 20), “revelation of the truth” (XXVIII, 44) and 
“predestination, determination, decree” (XL, 68) (cf. 
E. Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation judiciaire en pays 
d'Islam *, Leiden 1960, 65). In A Dictionary of Islam 
(London 1885, 479), T. P. Hughes gives the following 
concise definitions of the word: (1) the office of a 
kàdi [q.v.], or judge; (2) the sentence of a hadi; (3) 
repeating prayers to make up for having omitted 
them at the appointed time; (4) making up for an 
omission in religious duties, such as fasting, etc.; 
(5) the decree existing in the Divine Mind from all 
eternity, and the execution and declaration of a de- 
cree at the appointed time; (6) sudden death. In the 
ED, D. B. Macdonald gives as the first "technical" 
meaning: "the office and functioning of a judge 
(kadi),” although this may not be the original 
(first formed) conceptual sphere of the word. D. S. 
Margoliouth has pointed out, in refuting J. Hammer's 
incorrect interpretation, that had the kadā’ been a 
kur?ànic institution, the word would be found in this 
sense in the Kur?àn (Omar's Instructions to the Kadi, 
J RAS (1910), 312-3). 

On the basis of the Kur?án the word kadà? can 
be understood as God’s “eternal decision or decree” 
concerning all beings. It is given different interpre- 
tations, especially when contrasted with another term, 
kadar [see AL-KADA? WA-KADAR], meaning ‘‘destiny, 
predestination”. For instance, according to al-Bu- 
kharl[g.v.] kadā? is the eternal, universal and all- 
embracing decree of God, while kadar denotes the 
details of His eternal, universal decree. Contrary 
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to this, al-Raghib [g.v.) interprets kadar as predes- 
tination and kadā?’ as the detailed, definite decree. 
Akhtar! (g.v.] (in the middle of the roth/16th century) 
may have been influenced by him when he concluded 
that: “Kader dewlet-i ‘aliyyede defter-i idjmal ve 
kala? anin terdi® ve taksimi mensilindedir” (Kamius 
terdjtimesi, iv, Istanbul 1305/1888, 1136). He also 
quotes a saying which is highly relevant to this dif- 
ferentiation; when the caliph ‘Umar on his way to 
Damascus turned back for fear of plague, Abi 
‘Ubayda al-Djarrah {g.v.] asked him: “Are you run- 
ning away from the kada@??’’, to which the caliph 
answered: “I am fleeing from Almighty God's 
kadā’ to His kadar". The meaning of this, according 
to Akhtari, is that “insofar as the kadar does not 
appear in the form of kadà?, there is a chance of 
averting it" (op. cit., 1136). The essential point in 
all interpretations, however, is that the kada? is the 
‘decree or decision" of God that must be fulfilled in 
all circumstances. This sense of the word was related 
to the neglected performance of religious duties 
(salát, sawm (qq.v.], which was therefore also called 
kadà? (Yh. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamisches 
Gesetzes, Leiden 1910, 68, 122). This concept of the 
word later passed into legal terminology, so that 
kadá? came to mean "payment of a debt” (J. Schacht, 
An introduction to tslamic Law, Oxford 1964, 148). 

As well as this, it also acquired a more important 
legal interpretation: the judgement of the kādi, 
which he could never withdraw once it had been 
uttered, was also called kadá? (Schacht, of. cit., 196 
and Tyan, op. cit., 445). The kadà? announced by the 
kadi was always binding while the fafwà (q.v.] given 
by the mufti was not. In forming his kad’ the kādi 
could rely not only on the skari‘a but also on the 
*urf, for when some local customs grew stronger, 
the drfi kazá gained ground alongside the sher‘s kaià 
(M. Fuad Köprülü, Fıkıh, İA, iv, 614). 

In the Ottoman empire kķażã? meant not only the 
judgement of the k@di but also the district which his 
administrative authority covered. The extent of the 
kazés, however, varied, for local circumstances (the 
importance of a place, density of its population, 
etc.) dictated whether a city was made a separate 
kaia or how many kazds a liwd contained. For in- 
stance, in 936/1530 in Rumelia the liwad of Aladja- 
hişār was divided into five ķażās and the liwā of 
Hersek into four; the liwa of Izvornik contained only 
one kasd, while the /iwà of Bosna consisted of six, 
and so on (T. Gökbilgin, XV-XVI asırlarda Edirne ve 
Pasa livası, Istanbul 1952, 8-12). The term kazé, 
denoting an administrative district, has remained in 
use in the Turkish republic. 

Bibliography: I. H. Izmirli, Kitab üul-iià 
wa'l-kadà?, Ewkàf Matba‘asi 1336-38/1918-20; 
Ó. N. Bilmen, Hukuk-i lslámiye ve Istilahat-t 
Fikhiye Kamusu, Istanbul 1968-70; A. Gorvine, 
An outline of Turkish Provincial and Local Gov- 
ernment, Ankara 1956; Kaza ve vilayet üzerinde 
bir araştirma, Ankara Üniv. Siyasal Bilgiler Fak., 
Ankara 1957. (Gy. KALpy Nacy) 
AL-KADÀ? WA 'L-KADAR. When combined into 

one expression, these two words have the overall 
meaning of the Decree of God, both the eternal 
Decree (the most frequent meaning of kadá?) and the 
Decree given existence in time (the most frequent 
sense of kadar). Other translations are possible: for 
example, kadd?, predetermination (usually eternal 
but according to some schools operating within time) ; 
kadar, decree (usually operating within time but ac- 
cording to some schools eternal) or fate, destiny, in 
the sense of determined or fixed. It is also possible 


to use kadá? alone for Decree in its broadest sense 
and define kadar more precisely as existential de- 
termination. The expression combining them is iu 
general use and has become a kind of binary technical 
term of ‘iim al-kalam. 

A.—Analysis of the terms.—tr. al-kaga’. The 
dictionary meaning of this is judgement, decision 
(from which comes the corresponding technical 
sense of this in the “science of law”). In ‘lm al-kalam 
(and secondly falsafa) it means a “universal” judge- 
ment or divine decree operating from all eternity 
and for eternity on whatever has existence (cf. al- 
Djurdjani, Ta‘rifāt, ed. Flügel, Leipzig 1845, 185). 
Al-Bádjüri (Háshiya *alá ... Djawharat al-tawhid, 
ed. Cairo 1352/1934, 66) takes pleasure in noting that 
kadà? can have seven possible meanings. 

The verb &adà recurs frequently in the text of 
the Kur?àn, usually referring to an act of God. How- 
ever in XXXIII, 36 Muhammad's name is joined to 
His ("when God and His Prophet have resolved. . .”’). 
On four occasions (II, 117, III, 47, XIX, 35, XL, 
68) kadá indicates the absolute power of God, free 
from any type of intermediary, allied to the single 
creative Word: ''"Whenever He has decreed (kada) 
something, He says 'Be it (kun) and it is so". 

Understandably, in order to magnify the trans- 
cendant Will of the Almighty, the Ash‘ari school laid 
stress on this sovereign Decree. Two references 
will suffice: a) In the Luma‘ (ed. and Eng. tr. by 
R. McCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash‘ari, Beirut 
1953, 45-6/65), al-Ash‘arl distinguishes two aspects 
of kadā’. In so far as it is (realized within) creation 
(khalk), it relates as much to the true as to the 
false, to acts done in obedience to the Law as to 
impious acts. Nothing escapes it: the decree and its 
object coincide. But in so far as it is the Command 
(amr) of God, the Decree is simply rectitude and 
justice, for it is distinguished from that which is 
decreed.—b. Al-Bakillani’s Tamhid (ed. McCarthy, 
Beirut 1957, 325-6) takes up these themes almost 
word for word, substantiating them with kur?4nic 
proofs. For the Ash‘aris as a whole, kadā’ was the 
very expression of the Divine Will, Like Will it is “an 
attribute of essence” and thus eternal. 

Those of Māturīdī tendencies, however, understood 
kadã’ as the bringing into being of things in time, 
and therefore as “an attribute of action”. Because 
of this, the Ash‘aris accused the Māturīdis of making 
kadà? a “contingent” attribute, while the latter re- 
torted that in their view ''attributes of action" had 
an eternal nature and that kada?, allied not only to 
the Divine Will but also to the Prescience, was the 
eternal attribute which dictates the production of 
things, takwin. (Cf., for example, al-Taftazani, 
Sharh al-‘akaid al-nasafiyya, ed. Cairo 1321, 95; 
also ‘Abd al-Rahim b. ‘Ali, Nagm al-fará?id, ed. 
Cairo * n.d., 28-30). 

—2. al-kaday has the meaning of measure, eva- 
luation, fixed limit (cf. Ibn Hazm, K. al-Fisal fi'l- 
milal, ed. Cairo 1347, iii, 31). “God distributes widely 
and measures out (yakdiru) His gifts to whom He 
pleases” says the Kur?àn in several places (XIII, 26, 
XVII, 30, XXVIII, 82, XXIX, 62, XXX, 37). In its 
1st and 2nd form the root k-d-r has the general sense 
of to determine, to establish, to decree. God is “He 
who established [the fate of men] (kaddara) and di- 
rected them on the straight road” (idem, LXXXVII, 
3). There are a great number of hadiths on the subject 
(cf. kita al-kadar in al-Bukhári's Sahik). The Decree 
of God “for good or evil, weal or woe", which is 
stressed by several hadiths, is presented as one of the 
articles of faith which must be explicitly professed. 
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In its technical sense kadar therefore designates 
the divine decree in so far as it sets the fixed limits 
for each thing, or the measure of its being. It is 
often practically synonymous with the masdar of the 
and form, takdir, the act of determining or decreeing. 
Two of al-Djurdjani’s definitions (Ta‘rifat, 181) sum- 
marize the Ash'ari conception of kadar, singly and 
in its relationship with kadā’: “kadar: the relation- 
ship of the essential Will with things in their partic- 
ular realization”, and “kadar: the passage of possible 
entities from non-being into being, one by one, in 
accordance with kadà?. Kadà? pertains to pre-eter- 
nity, while kadar belongs to the present order of 
things”. 

Thus Ash‘ari traditions stresses: a) both kadar 
and kadā’ belong to the eternal Divine Will; and (b) 
that the former, the determining principle of contin- 
gent entities, is no longer ‘an attribute of essence", 
like ķadã’, but “an attribute of action”, itself desig- 
nated ‘contingent’? by reason of its end. In al- 
Ash‘ari’s Luma‘ (ed. cit., 37-53), the chapter dealing 
with the Divine Decree and its relationship with 
men's actions is entitled al-kadar, with questions 
concerning kadā’ forming only one rather short 
section. Here too the Máturtdi line relates kadar not 
to the Will but to the eternal Prescience and con- 
siders it (unlike kadá?) ''an attribute of essence". 

Right from the first centuries the question of the 
Decree was one of the most frequently debated. Ac- 
cording to Nallino (Raccolta, Rome 1940, ii, 176-80), 
all the thinkers who centred their discussions around 
kadar, no matter to which tendency they belonged, 
were termed Kadariyya from the outset. Yet al- 
Ash'ari, in the Jbàna and the Lwma*, intends this 
term to be reserved for those early trends of ‘tlm 
al-kalam which, affirming human freedom, deny that 
the Divine Decree was pre-determined. They are 
usually considered as predecessors of the Mu*tazilis. 
Subsequently they were sometimes confused with the 
latter (as by Ibn Taymiyya) and sometimes distin- 
guished from them, it being emphasised that if the 
Mu‘tazilis held it to be true that man measures and 
determines his actions himself by his kadar, this is 
by reason of a kudra, an effective power which be- 
longs to him but which has been created by God in 
each man. Ash‘arite tradition considers that the 
Kadariyya argument deserves the stigma of impiety 
(takfir); that of the Mu‘tazilis is ‘false, though less 
reprehensible” (al-Badjiri, op. ci, 65). On this 
meaning and the various meanings of the word 
Kadariyya, see W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and 
Predestination..., London 1948, 48 ff.; see also Ka- 
DARIYYA below. 

The kadari, says the Luma‘, is he who maintains 
that man’s actions are determined by man himself, 
not by God, and that man therefore possesses per- 
sonally not only the power to act (kudra) but also 
the power to determine his action and decree its ef- 
fect. It is in this sense that the Makalat al-Islamiyyin 
summarized al-Djubba’i’s standpoint. Al-Ash ‘ari pro- 
tested against those who wish to call Kadariyya the 
proponents of a divine Decree which alone creates 
and determines the acts of men. 

This last meaning, however, which is etymological- 
ly defensible, was allowed by Ibn Taymiyya in his 
treatise al-Iráda wa'l-Amr, in which he distinguishes 
between the Kadariyya-mudjabbira and the Ka- 
dariyya-‘adliyya. The first, among whom he lists, 
.jumbled together, Djahmis and many Ash‘aris, are 
seen as preaching belief in an absolute divine Decree 
at the expense of al] human initiative. The second, 
comprising Mu'tazills, Falásifa and Shi*ls, are the 


defenders of the liberty and responsibility of man at 
the expense of divine Omnipotence. Ibn Taymiyya 
sets off one type of Kadariyya against the other and 
affirms both divine Omnipotence and the responsibil- 
ity of man, who becomes free only through obedience 
to the Law (cf. H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines so- 
ciales et politiques de Taki-d-Din Ahmad B. Taimiya, 
Cairo 1939, 165-7, and refs.). 

—3. Finally, the Falasifa integrated the concep- 
tions of kada? and kadar (or takdir) and defined them 
by and large in the same way as the Ash‘aris, except 
that they placed the absolute divine Decree (kada’) 
and its existentialization within time (kadar) in ac- 
cordance with the universal determinism of things, in 
a sense very close to their conception of divine provi- 
dence or “ind ya [q.v.]. Near the end of the Iláhiyát of 
the Shifa? (ed. Cairo 1960, 414 ff.), when Ibn Sina 
enquires how it is that evil comes under the absolute 
Decree of the Prime Being, he reminds himself of the 
conception of *ináya. He distinguishes moreover 
between kadà? and takdir by locating each within 
the divine creative Knowledge (cf. also Nadját, ed. 
Cairo 1357/1938, 302). “Every thing’’, say the Isharat 
(ed. Forget, Leiden 1892, 185), “(...) is attained 
by His existential determination (kadar), which is the 
particularization (tafstl) of His first Decree (kada°), 
and necessarily so since that which is not necessary 
does not exist". Here, the production of beings is 
Seen as an emanation from the Prime Being, necessary 
and willed. A similar viewpoint is found in a variety 
of Shi sects or schools. 

B.—The problems posed.—r. The expression 
al-kadà? wa'l-kadar was frequently used to designate 
the absolute nature of the Divine Decree in the aggre- 
gate, in eternity as much as in its contingent reali- 
zations. Depending on whether we are dealing with 
Ash'ari traditions or Máturidi tendencies, as we 
have seen, the precise meanings of these two terms 
differ, as does their relationship with one another 
and their relationship with the Divine Essence and 
attributes. Yet every time that ‘ilm al-kalam deals 
with the acts of the Almighty, one of the most fre- 
quently asserted instances is the problem of kadā’ 
and adar. At the will of school or writer, it is con- 
stantly allied with conceptions of “contingent power” 
(kudva haditha), the "capacity" for action (tstifa‘a), 
and the "acquisition" of his deeds by man (kasb, 
thtisab). In ‘ilm al-kalám it is the very expression of 
the aporia of divine Omnipotence and the absolute 
freedom of God in comparison with freely chosen 
human action (ikhtiyár). 

It was occasionally &adà? but oftener kadar (or 
both together) which was compared with human 
freedom. The Ash‘ari and Máturidi mutakallimün 
endeavoured to affirm both the existence of the 
Divine Decree and man’s responsibility, which latter 
is dependent on the Decree itself, through the kasb, 
the relationship, created by God, between acts and 
the subjects who performed them. (Cf. L. Gardet, 
Les grands problèmes de la théologie musulmane: Dieu 
et la destinée de l'homme, Paris 1967, 116-20, 128- 
32). 

Agreeing with this, Ibn Taymiyya upheld the ab- 
solute nature of the Decree (kadar) and the human 
faculty of free choice, but considered it pointless 
and futile to resort to the conception of kasb or ik- 
tisäb, the “acquisition” or “endorsement” of acts in 
R. Brunschvig’s translation. (See Ibn Taymiyya, 
Minhādi al-Sunna, ed. Cairo 1382/1962, i, 85-7, and 
R. Brunschvig, Devoir et Pouvoir, in St. Isl., xx, 40-1 
and refs.). This “pragmatic” attitude is found once 
more among the modern salafiyya, such as 
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Mubammad *Abduh in the Risálat al-tawhid (Cairo 
1353, Ó1). 

—2. Must man give his consent (rig@) to the Decree 
of the Almighty? The question was clearly put 
by the Mu‘tazilis. If every thing that exists comes 
under the divine kadà?, they said, then the acceptance 
of the impiety of the ungodly (an acceptance which 
is itself impious) is obligatory ... (Cf. ‘Abd al- 
Djabbàr, Sharh al-usül al-khamsa, ed. *Uthmàn, 
Cairo 1348/1965, 771 ff.). Among the possible replies, 
we may cite a short chapter of the [kkwan al-Safa’, 
a text of the Tamhid of al-Bakillani and the Ma- 
fatil al-ghayb of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi on Kur?an 
XXXIII, 37-8 (“God’s Command must be carried 
out", XXXIII, 37 .... "God's Command is an 
enacted Decree", ibid., 38). 

a) The Ikhwán ai-Safa? (Rasá^il, ed. Cairo 1347/ 
1928, 133-6) define kadar as the reward which the 
“fates” (makddir) have in store for the soul, by 
“fates” meaning here the necessary astral laws. 
Kadà? is God's eternal Knowledge, from which these 
same astral laws derive. For a man to give his consent 
to and acceptance of kadā’ thus understood, says the 
text, is extremely rare, but it is the noblest of the 
conditions (shará?ij) of faith and the most deserving 
of the virtues which designate the Believer (ibid., 
134). 

This recourse to the action of the stars on human 
destiny—which is in no way independent of Divine 
Knowledge but emanates from it—and the affirma- 
tion that all that happens occurs for the good of the 
soul are points of view belonging to the Isma‘ili at- 
mosphere of the Ikhwàn al-Safá?. Other points of 
reference can be found among $hi‘i scholars which, 
like the Falastfa’s conception of Providence, are always 
dominated by an emanistic view of the world. This 
is the sense in which we should understand, for ex- 
ample, Mulla Sadra Shirazi’s statement in his Kitab 
al-Masha@ir mentioning among the central themes of 
his thought *'knowledge of the kada? and the kadar”, 
“du Décret prééternel et de la Destinée" in H. Corbin's 
translation (Arab. and Pers. ed. and Fr. tr. by H. 
Corbin, Tehran 1342/1964, 5/90). 

Here, in comparison, are two Sunni elaborations: 
—b) "We give our consent to and acceptance of 
God's Decree taken as a whole and for each single 
thing" (Tamhid, 327). But what if it is a case of kwufr 
and sin? Here al-BákillànI makes a distinction be- 
tween ada? in the aggregate and its particularization. 
Assent is not given to kufr, even though every thing in 
existence and every accomplished act come under 
the Divine Decree, just as child, companion, wife 
and partner are not ascribed to God, although all 
that exists belongs to Him. 

€) As far as vocabulary is concerned, Fakhr al-Din 
al-Rázi distinguishes more clearly between kadā? 
and kadar, which are both understood in the Ash‘ari 
sense. Consent and acceptance are given, with no 
difficulty, to kadá?, the eternal Decree. The existen- 
tialization of existing things, one by one, belongs to 
kadar, and here the question becomes delicate. Every 
Muslim must adhere to both kadá? and kadar together, 
but it is difficult for the ordinary man to reconcile 
such an adhesion, which is ordained by the Law, with 
condemning evil and wicked deeds, as the Law also 
demands. The solution sought by al-Rázi lay in ex- 
tending the distinction which al-Ash‘ari had already 
made between kadā’ understood as the sovereign 
Command of God and what is enacted in the order of 
creation; or, in more precise terminology, between 
kadar, the attribute of action which determines every 
contingent thing, and makd&ür, the enacted object: it 
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is not kadar but makdar, once placed by God in being 
or contingent action, which can be the object of re- 
ward or punishment, of praise or blame. 

After having commanded the aporia of divine Oni- 
nipotence and human freedom, a/-kadá? wwa'l-kadar is 
as it were in the centre of the problem of good and 
evil, and of the moral qualification of actious. 

Bibliography: in the text; to this may be 
added all the chapters on ‘ilm al-kalam which 
deal with the question, which was considered again 
and again, for example in the manuals of ''set 
conservatism"', such as those of Sanüsi of Tlemcen, 

Lakàni, Fudali, Baàdjüri, etc. (L. GARDET) 

KADAM SHARIF (KapaM RasÜL ALLAH). 
Among the miracles (mu‘djizat) popularly attributed 
to Muhammad was the fact that when he trod on a 
rock, his foot sank into the stone and left its impress 
there. This miracle is usually referred to along 
with others, e.g., that he cast no shadow, that if 
one of his hairs fell in the fire, it was not burnt, 
that flies did not settle on his clothes etc. (cf. al- 
Halabi, al-Siva al-Halabiyya, Balak, 1292, iii, 407), 
or that his sandals left no imprint on the sand (cf. 
Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, commentary on al-Kasida al- 
Hamziyya, |. 176. (Ind. Off, Ms., Loth, no. 826, 
fol. 94). No early authority refers to such a miracle, 
nor can any hadith be quoted in corroboration of it, 
as Djalal al-Din al-Suyati himself pointed out (see 
al-Halabi, Joc. cit., i, 497). But sufficient evidence 
of this miracle is considered to be provided by the 
numerous impressions of one or both of the feet of 
the Prophet, which are venerated in different parts 
of the Muslim world. The most famous of these foot- 
prints is that in the Masdjid al-Aksà, at Jerusalem, 
on the rock from which Mubammad mounted Buràk 
[g.v.) for his journey to heaven (al-Suyüti, Ithàf al- 
Akhissa? fi Fada@il al-Masdjid al-aksá, in JRAs, n.s. 
xix (1887), 258-9); this footprint is on a stone sep- 
arated from the Rock at the extremity of the south- 
west corner; Sultan Ahmad ordered an iron grill in- 
laid with silver to be placed over it in 1018/1609 
(Mudjir al-Din al-Hanbali, al-Uns al-djalil, Balak 
1283, 371, tr. H. Sauvaire, Histoire de Jérusalem, 
Paris 1876, 106). 

In the ancient village of Kadam, which lies to the 
west of the present district of the same name in the 
south of Damascus, there still exists a masdjid al- 
kadam which seems to have been connected originally 
with the memory of Moses then transferred to that 
of Muhammad; the latter’s foot also left an imprint 
on a black stone that was carried from Hawran and 
preserved in the Mudjahidiyya madrasa in the days of 
al-Harawi (Ziyarat, 14/36) and today is in the library 
of the oratory of Sitt Rukayya (A. Talass, Mosquées 
de Damas, Beirut 1943, 230; J. Sourdel-Thomine, in 
B. Et. O., xiv (1952-4), 76). According to popular 
belief, the first footprint was made by the Prophet, 
when he half-alighted from his camel, but was warned 
by the angel Gabriel that God had given him the 
choice between the Paradise of this world and that of 
the next; whereupon he relinquished his intention of 
entering Damascus (W. G. Palgrave, Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia, London 1865, ii, 19). 
In Cairo there are two footprints, one in a mosque 
called Athar al-nabi (Rev. des Trad. Pop., ix, 689), 
the other at the tomb of Ka?it Bay [g.v.] (Baedeker’s 
Egypt, 1914, 113), who, according to Ahmad 
Dablàn [g.v.), purchased it for the sum of 20,000 
dinars; in Tanta, there are impressions of both 
the feet of the Prophet, in the shrine of Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Badawi (Rev. des Trad. Pop., xxii, 410), 
as also at Istanbul in the tomb of Sultan ‘Abd 
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al-Hamid I, in the tomb of Abü Ayyüb al-Ansàri 
{g.v.J, and (six) in the Khirka-i Sa‘adet room of the 
Topkapi Palace [see sarAy] (Reşad Ekrem Koçu, 
Topkapu Saray, Istanbul n.d., p. 79; for a colour 
photograph of one of these see Kemal Cig, al-A manat 
al-mukaddasa, Istanbul (Turizm ve Tanitma 
Bakanli£i) 1966, p. [9]). 

Closely connected with the veneration of the 
footprints of Mubammad, is that paid to representa- 
tions of his sandals. Copies of these are hung up in 
the houses of the pious, as a protection against the 
assaults of Satan, the évil eye, the depredations of 
robbers, etc.; they are also said to relieve the pangs 
of childbirth (al-Kastalani, al-Mawahtb al-laduniy ya, 
Cairo 1281, i, 337). Such representations are common 
in Algeria, Egypt, India and Syria. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
in the text: Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Makkari, 

Fath al-Muta‘ali fi Madh al-Ni‘al, (Ahlwardt, 

Vers. der Arab. Handschr. Berl., no. 2593) ; Ibrahim 

b. Muhammad b. Khalaf, Mu‘djizat al-Anbiya? 

(ibid., 2553); Djalal al-Din al-Suyiti, Khadim al- 

Na‘l al-sharif (ibid., 9644); Shah Muhammad 

‘Umar, Istishfa? wa-Tawassul bi-Athar al-Salihin 

wa-Sayyid al-Rusul, Delhi 1319; R. Basset, Les 

empreintes merveilleuses, in Revue des Traditions 

Populaires, no. vii.-xxii., passim; Goldziher, Muh. 

Stud., ii, 362-3; P. Anastase Marie de St. Elie, Le 

culte rendu par les Musulmans aux sandales de 

Mahomet, in Anthropos, v, 363-6; R. Hartmann, 

Al-Kadam bei Damaskus, in OLZ, 1913, 115-8. 

(T. W. ARNOLD *) 

India and Pakistan: The footprints of the 
Prophet, whether accepted as genuine relics or 
frankly admitted as mere token representations, 
are accorded special veneration in India and Pakistan. 
One may suspect here an Islamization of an old 
Indian reverence for the footprints of gods and 
sages; the Buddha was represented symbolically 
by the soles of his two feet, often embellished with 
auspicious marks, before representations of his person 
appeared in Buddhist iconography; and similar 
representations of the footprints of the god Vishnu 
continue that tradition in Hindi terms. Literary 
references (bowing to or touching the feet in homage, 
the sanctity of the dust of the teacher’s feet, etc.) 
are commonplace. The accepted genuine relics may 
be placed in mosques, as at Gawt [see LAKHNAWTI], 
or be housed in special buildings, as in the Kadam 
Rasül building at Lakhna?à (Lucknow) whence the 
relics disappeared in 1857, or in the best known 
example, the Kadam Sharif at DihlI [g.v.], where 
the prints, imported from Arabia with great ceremony 
by Firiz Shah b. Radjab, were placed over the 
grave of his son Fath Khan who predeceased him 
in 776/1374; here the relics are kept constantly cov- 
ered by water and garlanded with marigolds, and 
the relic shrine, with its accompanying graveyard, 
is contained within a fortified enclosure. 

Both relics and token representations are accorded 
special ceremonies at the Bàárah Wafát, :.e. 12 Rabi‘ 
I, the ‘urs of the Prophet's death; for a description 
of these in India see Dja*far Sharlf, Kánün-i Islam, 
tr. G. A. Herklots as Islam in India and ed. W. 
Crooke, Oxford 1921, s.v. Barah Wafat. 

(J. Burton-Pace) 

KADAR [see AL-KADA? WA ’L-KADAR]. 

KADARIYYA, a name commonly used by 
Islamists to denote a group of theologians, not 
in itself homogeneous, who represented in one form 
or another the principle of liberum arbitrium (free 
will) in the early period of Islam, from about 70/690 


to the definitive consolidation of the Mut‘tazila 
{g.v.] at the beginning of the 3rd/oth century. In Is- 
lamic sources the notion is ambivalent; only authors 
of a determinist standpoint use it in the above sense 
(in later works the term can also refer to the Mu- 
Stazila). Authors of-a non-determinist standpoint, 
on the other hand, apply it (apparently synony- 
mously with mudjbira) to defenders of divine omni- 
potence (the earliest examples at present are the 
title Kitab al-radd ‘ala 'l-Kadariyya of ‘Amr b. 
‘Ubayd [g.v.] d. 143/760 or 144/761, cf. GAS, i, 597) 
and a passage in Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s ([g.v.] d. (after ?) 
139/ 756) translation of the Middle Persian Letter of 
Tansar, cf. the New Persian version in Ibn Isfandiyár, 
Tàrikh-i Tabaristan, ed. Iqbal, Tehran 1954, i, 40, 4). 
The word was always derogatory, never applied to 
oneself. Even sources fundamentally of the same 
tendency may therefore differ as to the scope of the 
notion, according to the rigour of their polemical 
intention. Conversely it may happen that one and 
the same phenomenon may be described with differ- 
ing terminologies in different sources (for example 
Kadarites are often called ‘‘Murdjiites” in Mu‘tazili 
texts, and also elsewhere). Regional differences of 
meaning also seem to have played a part. The term 
apparently arose in ‘Irak; previously such locutions 
as al-mukadhdhibuna bi 'l-kadar (bi-makàdir Allāh) 
or alladhina yakülüna là kadar were used. Cf. C. 
Nallino, Sul nome di « Qadariti », in RSO, vii (1916- 
18), 461 ff. (= Scritti, ii, 176 ff.); W. M. Watt, 
Free Will and Predestination in early Islam, London 
1948, 48 ff.; J. van Ess in Oriens, xviii-xix (1965-6), 
127 ff. 

Sources; 1) Hasan al-Basri’s ‘‘Kadarite” Risala to 
the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (ed. H. Ritter, in Isl., 
xxi (1933), 67 ff.; for the content cf. J. Obermann 
in JAOS, lv (1935), 138ff., and M. Schwarz in 
Oriens, xx (1967), 15 ff.). 2) Several references in 
the anti- Kadarite composition (genuine ?) of al-Hasan 
b. Muhammad al-Hanafiyya (d. c. 100/718), which we 
know through its refutation by the Zaydi imám al- 
Hadi Yahya b. al-Husayn (d. 298/910; cf. GAS, i, 
595). 3) The Risála of the caliph ‘Umar II against 
a more extreme faction of the contemporary Kada- 
riyya, preserved in Abü Nu'aym, Hilya, v, 346 ff. (cf. 
GAS, i, 594; for its genuineness, Abr Nahrain, xii 
(1971), 19 ff.). 4) The heresiographical report of 
Khushaysh (d. 253/867), preserved in Malati, Tanbih, 
ed. Dedering, 126 ff. (cf. Watt, Free Will, 51 ff.). 5) 
Lists of Kadarites, mainly traditionists, in Ibn 
Kutayba (Ma‘arif, ed. ‘Ukasha, Cairo 1960, 625, 
8 ff.; repeated with several corrections and supple- 
ments, by Ibn Rusta, al-A‘lék al-nafisa *, BGA, vii, 
220, 7 ff.), in Ibn Hadjar (Hady al-sãrī, Cairo 1347/ 
1928, ii, 112 ff.), in Suyūti (Tadrīb al-rawi, Cairo 
1385/1966, i, 328 f.), in Ibn al-Murtadā (Tabakāt 
al-Mu‘tasila, ed. Diwald-Wilzer, 133 ff.) etc; in 
addition the corresponding biographical details in 
Dhahabi, Misén al-i‘tidal, Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al- 
tahdhib, etc. 6) Scattered historical data, especially 
in Tabari. 7) Counter-polemic in the standard col- 
lections of Hadith (e.g., the Kttàb al-Kadar in the 
Sahik of Muslim), in the works dealing with mawda*àt 
(Ibn al-Djawzi, Kitàb al-mawdü'at; Suyüti, al-La?àli 
al-masnü*a, etc.), in other books of traditionist out- 
look (cf., e.g., the Kitab al-Shari‘a by Abū Bakr 
al-Adjurri, Cairo 1369/1950, 149 ff.; the material 
of the relevant chapter is obviously mainly taken 
from the K1tab al-Kadar by Firyabi, cf.GAS, i, 166), 
and finally also in works of adab (e.g., Ibn ‘Abd Rab- 
bih, “kd, ii, 376 ff.). 

Historical development: The sources mentioned 
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der 5) list 4o certain names for Basra, about fifteen 
for Syria, six for Mecca, five to seven for Medina, about 
five for Küfa, three for Yemen, and not a single one 
for Egypt and the whole of the East. These figures, 
however, express only part of the reality; they mirror 
above all the variable state of our information. The 
interest in a biographical listing of the Kadariyya 
apparently arose in Basra, where the pupils of Hasan 
al-Basri, and their pupils in turn, began to quarrel 
over the correct interpretation of his doctrine; here, 
therefore, contemporaries were classified in accord- 
ance with a particular understanding of the idea, and 
for the past relevant material was most systematically 
collected. Elsewhere fuller information existed only 
for Syria, where, in the last twenty years of Umayyad 
rule, Kadarites played a part in history through 
their revolutionary activity. It is possible that in 
many other areas, for example in Egypt, the doctrine 
never became a problem. According to the nature 
of the information, the Kadariyya is seen in Syria 
primarily as a political movement; in Basra on the 
other hand it is viewed as a school of theology. The 
political argument developed from the principle that 
a ruler is answerable for his actions, and in the case 
of unrighteousness should therefore be deposed or 
should abdicate; the theological stance arises from 
the idea that one must not ‘‘ascribe evil to God’. In 
the consequences which were drawn from this latter 
interpretation, a moderate and an extreme wing 
can be discerned. 

The earliest document of the movement is the 
Risála of Hasan al-Basri; it was certainly composed 
between 75/694, the arrival of Hadjdjadj in ‘Irak, 
and 80/699, the beginning of the revolt of Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath. From it the moderate wing of the Kadariyya 
drew its argument: God creates only good; evil stems 
from men or from Satan. Man chooses freely between 
the two; but God knows from all eternity what man 
will choose. He only “leads him into error" (idlal) 
if man has first given him occasion for this through 
his sin. Hasan viewed this thesis, which he supports 
with subtle kur’dnic exegesis, as “orthodox” (p. 68, 
9 ff.). In fact this was certainly no "innovation", but 
it was only now systematically formulated for the 
first time. This is confirmed by the fact that among 
Hasan's contemporaries are found other Kadarites, 
all of whom could hardly have been his followers: in 
the Yemen Wahb b. Munabbih (c. 34/655-114/732 
[qg.v.)), whose non-deterministic sayings (in his Hikma 
and in his Kitab al-Kadar) could not be disregarded, 
even in later times; in Syria the ascetic Khalid b. 
Ma‘dan b. Abi Kurayb al-Kala@ (d. between 103/ 
722 and 108/727; a Kadarite according to Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma'árif, 625, 14) and the famous jurist 
Makhil b. Abi Muslim (d. perhaps 113/731; at any 
rate he first came to Damascus as a prisoner of war 
from the region of Kabul); in Basra itself, amongst 
others, the ascetic ‘Ata? b. Yasar al-HilAli (d. 103/722 
or 104/723). In its moderate form the Kadarite doc- 
trine was a rule of practical piety. 

The absence of earlier theoretical formulations 
prevents our going back beyond Hasan’s treatise. We 
are given to understand that the purport of divine 
predestination had been "first" discussed when, at 
the siege of Mecca by the troops of Yazid I in 64/683, 
the Ka‘ba caught fire (cf. Siva Halabiyya, Cairo 
1382/1962, i, 185, 15), or, conversely, that Mu‘awiya 
was the first to justify his use of force by divine 
“compulsion” (djabr) (Kadi ‘Abd  al-Djabbàr, 
Mughni, viii, 4, 3 ff., after Djubba’i; cf. in addition 
the speech of ‘Amr b. Sa‘id, the rebel against ‘Abd 
al-Malik, in Tabart, ii, 784, 18 ff.). But these are only 
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answers to the wrong question. There was never a 
point in time when Kadar was spoken of ''for the 
first time"; there are only particular moments at 
which theological solutions emerge for the first time, 
or become generally significant or controversial. 
The alleged Kadarite beliefs of the last Sufyànid, 
Mu‘awiya II (reigned 64/684; cf. Makdisi, ai-Bad? 
wa 'l-ta?rikh, vi, 16, 13 ff. and Lammens, Etudes sur 
le siècle des Omayyades, 181 ff.) probably derive from 
the belief that he abdicated of his own accord, before 
his early death, which was perceived to be in accord- 
ance with the political programme of the Kadariyya 
(cf. Lammens, Etudes, 183, 192 ff.; Wellhausen, 
Arabisches Reich, 106). The letter from Hasan b. 
‘Ali (d. probably 49/669-70) to Hasan al-Basri on the 
question is manifestly a forgery (cf. the determinist 
version in Harrani, Twkaf al-*ukül, Nadjaf 1385/1965, 
162, ro ff., and, shorter, in ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Walid, Tàdj al-tAkà^id, ed. Tàmir, Beirut 1967, 
180, 1 ff.; a Kadarite version in Ibn al-Murtada, 
Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila 15, 3 ff.). 

Probably two decades after Hasan's Rísála, Ka- 
darite doctrine is again encountered in ‘Irak in 
a group called by Khushaysh (in Malati, Tanbdih, 
133, 22 ff.) Shabibiyya, the adherents of the Khàri- 
djite Shabib al-Nadjràni who lived about roo/718 
(cf. Ash'ari, Makálát, 116, 2f.; contrary to a con- 
jecture made by H. Ritter in his indices to Ash‘ari’s 
Makàálát, 637, and by W.M. Watt, Free Will, 53, he 
must be differentiated from the earlier Kharidjite 
Shabib b. Yazid al-Shaybani who was drowned in 
the Tigris in the year 77/697 when fleeing the forces 
of Hadjdjadj). There is no direct connection with 
Hasan’s theology; the doctrinal outlook is consider- 
ably different. The Shabibiyya believed that the 
deeds of men and their destinies in the hereafter are 
not foreknown by God; God has no will concerning 
their actions, leaving them to their own discretion 
(tafwid ; cf. Malati, 1b., and Shahrastani, Milal, ed. 
Cureton, 94, 5 f.; also Ash‘ari, Makélat 93, 7 ff. 
concerning the Mayminiyya who seem to have 
borrowed from them). 

This comes very close to—and is perhaps identical 
with—the Kadarite ‘innovations’ attacked by 
“Umar II (reigned 99/717—101/720) in his treatise 
preserved in Abii Nu‘aym. God knows that one 
will sin, but also that one could abstain from sin 
(Hilya, v, 347, 3 ff.); His knowledge has only the 
function of recording, not of effecting (hdfiz, not 
nafidh; 350, 3 and 351, rf.). A murder is not the 
same thing as the preordained destiny of death, since 
it originates in the autonomous will of a man (adjal; 
352, 18). There is neither hwdáà nor idlàl (351, 1; 
348, roff.); it is “left to man’s own discretion”. 
(tafwid) whether he decides for good or for evil (351, 
4; 352, 2 Í.). ‘Umar II sees that this is more extreme 
than Hasan’s doctrine; he accepts expressly the 
Kadarites of the old school as ahi al-Sunna (351, 15). 
He, however, makes no explicit mention of a possible 
Khàridjite background. We have some reason to 
assume that these ideas went beyond the small 
sectarian circles of the Khàridjites; Khushaysh 
mentions, besides the Shabibiyya, a so-called mu- 
fawwida (cf. Malati, Tanbīh, 133, 1 ff, and 134, 14 ff.). 

Politically the doctrine was not yet considered dan- 
gerous or subversive. ‘Umar’s predecessor, Sulayman 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik (reigned 96/715—99/717), is said to 
have “talked about &kadas" (cf. Ibn an-Nadim, 
Fihrist, trans. B. Dodge, 381) and ‘Umar II himself 
took no action against the ‘‘deviationists”’ he attack- 
ed. Kadarites who later came into conflict with the 
government were entrusted with offices of state under 
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him: ‘Umar b. Hani? al-‘Ansi, who in 127/744-5 was 
put to death on the orders of Marwan II on account 
of his participation in Yazid III's revolt against 
Walid II, was governor of Batanaea and Hawran 
under *Umar (cf. Bukhàri, Ta?rikA kabir, iii[2, 535), 
and Ghaylan al-Dimashki [q.v] whose critical 
opinions he knew throughout (cf. Ghaylàn's Risála 
to him in Ibn al-Murtada, 7abakat al-Mu‘tazila, 25, 
9 ff.), was in his time apparently active in the finan- 
cial administration (cf. 1. ‘Abbas in a@l-Abhkath, ix 
(1956), 329 after Baladhuri, and Ibn al-Murtada, 
Tabakát, 26, 9). It was known that the Kadarites 
were not conformists; several of them had taken 
part in the revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath, and Ma‘bad 
al-Djuhani, a friend of Hasan al-Basri, was executed 
for this reason under ‘Abd al-Malik. 

But Ghaylan was the first to develop a political pro- 
gramme, not indeed under ‘Umar I], but first under 
Hisham, when ‘Umar’s ineasures to give the same 
rights to »awáli as to Arabs were once more negated; 
significantly Ghaylàn himself was a Copt. He denied 
the exclusive claim of IXuraysh to the Caliphate; 
anyone may be chosen who lives by tbe Kur?àn and 
the Suna. If the ruler disregards these principles he 
may be deposed (cf. the passage in al-Nàshi? al-akbar, 
Us&l al-nihal, ed. van Ess, Beirut 1971, paras. 107-8; 
tr. in van Ess, La Qadariya et la Gailaniya de Yazid 
III in Stud. Isl., xxxi, 1970, 269 ff.) At first Ghaylan 
had been on good terms with Hisham; in 106/725 
hne made the pilgrimage with him (cf. Dhahabi, 
Ta@rikh, iv, 290, 2ff. and Bukhàri, Ta?rikh kabir, 
iv/1, 102 no. 457); it was only later, obviously 
during a mission to Armenia after the defeat of the 
Muslim troops in 112/730 and perhaps through the 
enmity of Marwàn b. Mubammad, later Marwan II, 
who was at that time the commander-in-chief in the 
war against the Khazars, that he clashed with 
the authorities (cf. Baladhuri in ‘Abbas, Joc. cit., 
and Ibn al-Murtada, 26, 16 f.). In principle, Ghaylan’s 
propaganda was unrelated to IXadarite teaching; at 
about the same time it was represented in Trans- 
oxiana by Harith b. Suraydj (q.v.], who apparently 
was himself a determinist. On his return from 
Armenia Ghaylàn was arrested in Karyatayn on the 
edge of the Syrian desert, and executed in Damascus 
together with an adherent of whom we know little, 
Abū ‘Abd al-Salam Salih b. Suwayd al-Dimashki (cf. 
Ibn Badràn, Tahdhib Ta?rikh Dimashk, vi, 369 f.). 
Other Kadarites were banished to the island of Dah- 
lak [g.v.] in the Red Sea (cf. Tabari, ii, 1777, 14), 
among them Abu ’l-Mughira ‘Amr b. Sharahil al- 
‘Ansi, whose subversive hadiths are preserved in the 
Tarikh Dárayyà of *Abd al-Djabbàr al-Khawlàni, 
Damascus 1369/1956, 93 ff. Aboutthis time in Medina, 
under the governorship of Ibrahim b. Hisham al- 
Makhzümi (executed 125/743), Ibn Ishàk ((q.v.].85/ 
704-150/767 or 151/768) was flogged on account of 
his Kadarite leanings (cf. Dhahabi, Mizàn, iii, 472, 
15 ff.; also Ta>vikh Baghdad, i, 225, 5 ff.). The 
execution of Ghaylan was manifestly felt to be harsh; 
numerous legends attempted to justify it, and above 
all to obliterate his good relations with ‘Umar II 
(cf. S. Diwald, Der Bericht des Ibn *Asákir über 
Gailan ad-Dimasgi, in Festgabe für Hans Wehr, 
Wiesbaden 1969, 40 ff., especially 53 ff.). We learn 
characteristically little about the theological basis 
of Ghaylan’s Kadarite beliefs. Nevertheless, con- 
trary to Hasan al-Basri’s purely exegetic judgements, 
a stronger theoretical theological motivation can be 
perceived: God’s will has no determining influence 
on the actions of men (Ash‘ari, Makdlat, 513, 5 ff.; 
Watt, Free Will, 41); men are determined above all 
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by their reason (fa&l) in the direction of freedom of 
action (cf. Tahdhib Ta?rikh Dimashk, iii, 177, 11 ff.; 
and Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffáz, Hyderabad 1375/ 
1955, i, 147, 3 £). 

Walid 11 kept up Hisham’s anti-Kadarite policy 
(cf. Tabari, ii, 1777, 15 ff.). Yazid III, on the other 
hand, took over Ghaylan’s political programme in 
his declaration from Damascus when he proclaimed 
the revolt against Walid (cf. [abari, ii, 1835, 6 ff., 
etc.). Therefore his supporters are called Ghaylaniyya, 
and often also simply Kadarites. The latter is per- 
haps precipitate; it is not always easy to decide 
whether those who took up this position because of 
the political programme were also Kadarite in the 
theological sense. Many of them were Kalbites, 
particularly from Mizza near Damascus; thanks to 
the political development by which the Kalb saw 
themselves increasingly neglected in favour of the 
Kays, the former mawali party now received support 
from the indigenous Arabs. After Yazid’s premature 
death, the hopes of the Kadarites were transferred 
to his brother Ibrahim; when the latter capitulated 
before Marwan II they were again persecuted (cf. 
Marwan’s letter in Tabari, ii, 1851, 7 ff.). The names 
of several traditionists who took up a position in 
favour of Yazid III are known to us; with the as- 
sumption of power by Marwan, they had to flee 
from Syria, one of them being killed at the in- 
stigation of the caliph (cf. in detail van Ess in 
Stud. [si., xxxi, 1970, 277 £.). With that the political 
role of the Kadariyya was played out; it remained 
confined to Syria. 

In Basra, apparently, the movement remained 
confined to personal statements: ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd 
approved of Yazid III’s revolt (cf. Ibn al-Murtada’s 
Tabakát, 120, 12 ff., and Shahrastani, Milal, 17, 15); 
his *orthodox" opponent Ayyib al-Sakhtiyani cen- 
sured it (cf. Aghané*, viii, 82, 10f.). The political 
development in the town proceded differently (cf. 
Caetani, Chronographia, 1591). The quietistic Ka- 
dariyya in the style of Hasan al-Basri was continued 
by his pupil Katada b. Di‘ama (d. 117/735) and 
henceforth predominated. Militant characters, es- 
pecially refugees from Syria, were finally integrated 
with the arrival of the ‘Abbasids. Instead, theological 
antagonisms intensified. For a long time there 
survived a moderate wing, which, following Hasan 
and Katada, exempted sin from predestination, 
and obviously derived its argumentation from 
kur?ánic exegesis; it was represented among the 
muhaddithün and others by Sa‘id b. Abi ‘Ariba 
al-‘Adawi (d. 156/773) and his school, Hisham b. 
Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Dastuwa'I (d. 153/770 or 154/771) 
with his son Mu‘adh (d. 200/815-6), Sallam b. Miskin 
al-Namari (d. 164/781), Aba Hilal Muhammad b. 
Sulaym al-Ràsibi (d. 167/784), ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. 
*Atà? al-Khaffáf (d. 204/820 or 206/821-2), and, fur- 
thermore, by numerous ascetics and kussás, whose 
names we learn particularly from Ibn al-Murtada, 
and certainly by many others in whose deeds the au- 
thors of lists of Kadarites have no interest (cf., e.g., 
for the grammarians of Basra, Tawhidi, Basá?ir, ed. 
Kaylani, iii, 592, 8 ff.; Kifti, Inbáh ai-ruwát, ed. 
Abu ’l-Fadl Ibrahim, ii, 38, 4 etc.). At. the same 
time there developed a stronger theologically aligned 
group around ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, which later merged 
with the Mu‘tazila; apparently of their number were 
Aba Salama Hasan b. Dhakwan, ‘Amr b. Fa?id al- 
Uswari, Hamza b. Nadjih, Bashir al-Rahhal, ‘Abd 
al-Wárith b. Safid al-Tannüri (d. 180/796), perhaps 
also the Kadi *Abbàd b. Mansür al-Nàdji (d. 152/769). 
They took as their starting point divine justice in- 
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Stead of human “freedom to do evil": God must keep 
His word (cf. the anecdote in van Ess, Traditionis- 
tische Polemik gegen ‘Amr b. ‘Ubaid, Beirut 1967, 
31 ff.: wa'd here still covers the later Mu‘tazili 
watd wa-wa%d); a taklif bima la yufak is impossible 
(cf. Tawhidi, Basá^ir, iii, 223, 1 ff.). Here, too, the 
consequences for kur?ánic exegesis are for the mo- 
ment in the foreground: verses of the Kur?àn in which 
someone is explicitly given over to damnation (cf. 
Sūra CXI, r for Abū Lahab; as a further example 
Sūra LXXIV, 11) cannot have been in this form in 
the original text in Heaven, because otherwise they 
would have had preordaining power (cf. Traditio- 
nalistische Polemik, 16 £.; Tirmidhi, Sahih, Kadar 16, 
no. 2244). 

This accentuation of the teaching aroused op- 
position. In ‘Irak it came mainly from Küfa. In 
Basra it was at first still weak; until the middle of the 
znd/ 8th century the boycott of the Kadarites there 
remained confined to small circles, to which greater 
significance was only ascribed in later accounts pro- 
jecting their own attitudes back to an earlier period. 
But gradually the opinions polarised; the more the 
Mu‘tazila itself became conscious of itself, the more 
the belief in a strict determinism was strengthened 
on the other side. It was expressed in the form of 
hadith, and because of this in the course of time 
gained stronger and stronger authoritative force. 
Pro-Kadarite hadiths are rare (cf. Dhahabi, Afizán 
no. 2441 — i, 634, 5 f.; Ibn Hadiar, Tahdhib, x, 129, 
5); the Kadarites obviously placed much more 
reliance on the persuasive power of their kur?ànic 
exegesis. However, it can be proven that a large 
number of the anti- Kadarite /tadiths are also late, or 
were first raised to the rank of sayings of the Prophet 
as time went on; those respected traditionists who 
at that time were still Ixadarite cannot have thought 
them authentic. Some of them are obviously in 
direct reference to the arguments Hasan al-Basri 
developed in the course of his Risdla; particularly 
effective was the reproach that the Kadarites were 
“the Magians of this community” (cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, v, 318a), in so far as they attributed 
evil to any other than God, or even to Satan himself. 
The mediating position of Hasan became increasingly 
untenable under the influence of these centrifugal 
tendencies; in the first decade of the 3rd/ 9th century 
the moderate Kadariyya in the old style apparently 
became extinct in Basra. After that Hasan al-Basri 
was claimed by both sides; the determinists sought 
to rescue his “orthodoxy” by increasingly em- 
phasising the role of his contemporary Ma‘bad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ukaym al-Djuhani (this is the correct 
form of his name) as "founder" of the Kadariyya. 
Nothing more was known about his doctrine; but it 
was knowm that together with his brother he took 
part in Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s revolt, and that both were 
executed on the orders of Hadjdjadj (cf., e.g. Ibn 
Taghribirdi, ai-Nudj&m al-záhira, Cairo 1930 ff., i, 
201, 9 f., and 200, 14 f.; also 206, 16 ff.). Obviously 
they wanted to discredit the whole movement by 
pointing to the military origins of such a “Syrian” 
type. 

Little can be said about the other centres of the 
movement. In Mecca it focused on the traditionist 
and exegete Abii Yasar ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Nadjtb 
al-Thakaff (d. 131/748 or 132/749), who adhered to 
Hasan’s doctrine, and also attended Abi ‘Ubayd’s 
lectures (cf. on his circle Dhahabi, Mizán, ii, 515, 
10 f.); one of his adherents, Zakariyyà? b. Ishàk al- 
Makki, was banned from lecturing on account of 
his doctrine (at the time of Hishám or Marwàn II? 
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cf. Ibn Hadjar, TaAdhib, iii, 329, 7f.). In Medina 
several Kadarites obviously supported the revolt of 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (145/762; cf. Made- 
lung, Qasim ibn Ibrahim, 721.); that there were 
still Kadarites in the town at the time of the Caliph 
al-Mahdi, to be precise during the governorship of 
Dja‘far b. Sulayman b. ‘Ali (160/777-166/783), is 
testified by an account in Tabari (iii, 534, 11 ff.). In 
the Shi‘ite circles of Medina and Kifa opinions about 
the problem were divided: Hasan b. Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya (d. c. 100/718) had been a supporter 
of predestination, and so too were the immediate 
disciples of Zayd b. *Ali (fell 122/740) as he himself 
was probably a supporter of predestination (cf. 
Madelung, Qasim ibn Ibrahim, 55 ff.); otherwise they 
frequently steered a middle course, which while 
coming near to that of the moderate Kadariyya did 
not give anyone occasion to call them Ixadarites (the 
formula: /à djabr wa-là tafaid). The term tafwid was 
almost always rejected or at lcast avoided (cf. the 
otherwise rather contradictory savings of the tmdams 
in Kilini, Aafi, Tehran 1334/1955, i, 150 ff.). Here 
there was no necessity for a political Kadariyya, 
since the Shi‘is had thcir own political motivations to 
offer. 

Occasionally in polemic the Kadarite doctrine was 
attributed to Christian influence (in fact much more 
rarely than one would expect; the Hadiths speak of 
the “Magians” instead of the “Christians” of this 
community}. This was expresscd in the anecdote that 
Ma*bad al-Djuhani, the ''first" Kadarite, had taken 
over from an (erstwhile) Christian: Sanhóya, the 
husband of Umm Misa (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt, vii/2, 
27, 1 ff.), perhaps a former concubine of ‘Ali (cf. 
Dhahabi, Mizán, no. 11036), or from Abü Yünus 
Sansóya al-Uswàri, who is perhaps the same person 
(cf. Makrizi, Khifaf, iv, 181-6 f.), or a certain Süsàn 
(cf. Dhahabi, Ta?rikh, iii, 305, 14 f. etc.). The theolog- 
ical relationship is in fact unmistakable: for John of 
Damascus sin arises éx tig huettpac PaOuulac xal 
tig StaBdAov mavoupylac (Migne, PG, 94, 1589), and 
in that respect he takes his place in a tradition for 
which we already find models in Efrem Syrus and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (cf., e.g., references in A. 
Vóóbus, History of the School of Nisibis, 258 f.). 
Ghaylān al-Dimashķī, as a mawlā of Coptic origin, 
built upon Christian ideas (cf. Madelung, Qasim ibn 
Ibrahim, 239, and M. S. Seale, Muslim Theology, 
18 ff.). The Kharidjite founder of the Shabibiyya 
came from Nadjran, the Christian centre of the 
Arabian peninsula. But it must not be concluded 
from that that the Kadariyya had been engendered 
by Christian polemic against Muslim predestination 
(as in the thesis of C. H. Becker, Christliche Polemik 
und islamische Dogmenbildung, in ZA, xxvi (1911), 
175 ff. = Islamstudien, i, 432 ff., especially p. 441; 
ef. against it the argument of W. M. Watt, Free Will, 
58, n. 27, and the counterargument of W. Thomson in 
MW, xl (1950), 209). Predestination is "'earlier" 
only in the sense that it is strongly connected with 
certain ''djáhili" ideas (cf. H. Ringgren, Studies in 
Arabian Fatalism, Uppsala 1951, passim, especially 
116 ff.); in the Kur?àn deterministic and non-deter- 
ministic sayings stand side by side, on the basis of 
the idea of a personal God (cf. Watt, Free Will, 
12 ff.). There was nothing to prevent Muslim neo- 
phytes, at least after the conquest of Syria (cf. Subki, 
Tabakat al-Sháfifiyya, i, 50, 4ff.), from naively 
solving the theological problem posed by the am- 
biguity of the Scriptures with categories familiar to 
themselves; we have no evidence to show that at the 
time this was thought strange or un-Islamic. How far 
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the interdependence of the two religions could go is 
best shown by the well-known argument based on 
the child born of adultery. Christian theologians 
have from the earliest times cited adultery as an 
example of the sins that man may not ascribe to 
God (cf. the Nestorian Babai in Vóóbus, School of 
Nisibis, 260), and the Kadarites said the same 
thing later (cf. Laoust, La profession de foi d'Ibn 
Baffa, 92, n. 1). Muslim determinists counter with 
the question, inspired by the Kur?àn, who then cre- 
ated the foetus engendered by adultery in the 
mother's womb ? (cf. Süra XCVI, 2; XXII, 5 etc.). To 
that question Hasan al-Basri (cf. Schwarz in Oriens, 
xx (1967), 19) and, diverging somewhat, John of 
Damascus a generation later (cf. Becker in Islam- 
studien, i, 440, and G. C. Anawati in L'Oriente 
cristiano nella storia della civiltà, Rome 1964, 542 f.) 
provide an answer; the latter's argument agrees with 
the Kadarite position reported in Khushaysh (in 
Malati, Tanbih, 134, 8f.). John of Damascus was 
active in Damascus at the time of Hisham; when he 
as a Christian assailed the predominant Islamic belief 
of his time, it was natural for him to use the same 
arguments as the Kadarites. Only later, when, as a 
result of the internal development of Islam, the 
Kadariyya was forced from a moderate to an ex- 
treme position, did this plausible but accidental ‘‘al- 
liance" cause offence. 

Bibliography: (apart from the works men- 
tioned in the article): A. Guillaume, Some remarks 
on Free Will and Predestination in Islam, in JRAS 
(1924), 43 ff.; A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, 
Cambridge 1932, 52 ff. and 145 ff.; J. W. Sweet- 
man, Islam and Christian theology, London 1945 ff., 
i/2, 157ff. and 240ff.; A S. Tritton, Muslim 
theology, London 1947, 52 ff.; W. Thomson, The 
conception of Human Destiny in Islam, in MW, 
xxxv (1945), 281 ff.; idem, The sects and Islam, in 
MW, xxxix (1949), 208 ff., especially 212 ff.; 
idem, Free Will and Predestination in early Islam, 
in MW, xl (1950), 207 ff. and 276 ff.; W. M. Watt, 
Isismic philosophy and theology, Edinburgh 1962, 
xv and 31 f.; M.S. Seale, Muslim theology, London 
1964, 5 ff.; H. Laoust, Les schismes dans l'Islam, 
Paris 1965, 48f; J. van Ess, ‘Umar II and his 
Epistle against the Qadariya, in Abr Nahrain, xii 
(1971), 19 ff.; id., Ma‘bad al-Guhani, in Fest- 
schrift F. Meier; id., Anfánge muslimischer Theolo- 
gie. Zwei antiqadaritische Traktate des Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya (gest. um 100/719) und 
des Kalifen ‘Umar b. ‘Abd-al‘asiz (gest. 101/720), 
Beirut 1973; id., Zwischen Hadit und Theologie. 
Studien sur Entstehung antigadaritischer Über- 
lieferung, in Beihefte zur Zeitschrift “Der Islam”, 
Berlin 1973. (J. vAN Ess) 
KADASA (a.), a neologism of comparatively 

recent creation, generally understood in the sense of 
holiness. The word does not occur either in the 
Kur?án or in hadith, and the LA ignores it. On the 
other hand, the root k-d-s is well known to the Arab 
lexicographers; the. Kur?àn (II, 30, 87, 253; V, 21, 
110; XVI, 102; XX, 12; LIX, 23; LXII, 1; LX XIX, 
16) and hadith (Wensinck, Concordance) use it 
sporadically. Basically, it is used to denote beings and 
objects that are pure, wholly unsullied or in touch 
with the divine. 

This religious meaning seems to be alien to Arabic 
and borrowed from Aramaic (A. Jeffery, The foreign 
vocabulary of the Qur'ün, 1938, 232; however, cf. 
Lagrange, Études sur les religions sémitiques, 1905, 
145 n. 7, where the religious meaning is regarded 
as original in Arabic). But the borrowing would have 


taken place before Islam, as might be concluded from 
a verse of Imru? al-Kays who speaks of the garment 
of a pilgrim to Jerusalem (mukaddasi) torn to pieces 
by the children (LA, root kd). 

As a manifestation of purity, kadása is not merely 
the negation of impurity, nadjdsa, it is also its 
antonym. It does not indeed signify the absence of 
any impure element in persons and things, a condition 
denoted by fahdra, in the current sense of the word; 
it implies also the presence in them of supernatural 
forces, of celestial origin, which might make them 
dangerous to the profane. Nevertheless, with the help 
of certain precautions it would be possible to ap- 
proach them: “I am thy Lord”, said Allah to Moses, 
“take off thy sandals for thou art in the sacred 
(mukaddas) valley of Tuwa" (Kur?àn, XX, r2). 

In the ethnological meaning of the word, kadása 
represents the positive pole of the sacred, harám. 
This last word is applied in fact to everything that 
is forbidden to the profane and separated from the 
rest of the world. The cause of this prohibition could 
be either impurity (temporary or intrinsic) or holiness, 
which is a permanent state of sublime purity. Kadása, 
in short, is merely the manner of existence of what 
is pure and sacred, that is to say of the divine, of 
that which contains a divine breath, of that which is 
the immanence of divinity, in touch with it or right- 
fully belonging to it. In its ordinary manifestations, 
it takes the form of baraka. 

Bibliography: The sacred has been the sub- 
ject of a very large number of studies which 
cannot be listed here. Some bibliographical out- 
lines on this question will be found in J. Chelhod, 
Les structures du. sacré ches les Arabes, Paris 1964, 
ch. 1. (J. CHELHOD) 
KADDÜR AL-ALAMI, the name by which is 

known the famous Moroccan popular poet “ABD AL- 
KADIR B. MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD B. ABI-L?KASIM AL- 
IDRIs! AL-fALAMI AL-HÍAMDANI AL-TALIBI AL-fABD 
AL-SALAMI. He grew up in Meknes in an austere at- 
mosphere, renouncing the pleasures of this world, 
spending his time visiting the tombs of the saints 
and enjoying the company of the pious. His teachers 
were al-Hadjdj al-Mukhtar al-Bakkall, ‘All b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn known as al-Djamal, Mawlày al-Tayyib 
al-Wazzan!, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sikilli, and 
other eminent masters of his time. He gained numer- 
ous disciples no less famous, amongst whom were the 
Sultan Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Hafiz al-Dabbagh, the imém Muhammad 
Salih al-Ridwi, al-CArabl b. al-Sá?ib al-SharkI and 
Mubammad Gharrtt. Sayyidi Kaddür al-*Alamt, al- 
though unable to read or write, composed poems in 
the neo-classical and popular language, with astonish- 
ing skill and eloquence. These poems, which were 
long believed to have largely disappeared, or to have 
been burnt according to his wishes, have fortunatelv 
survived. Whether they were composed in zadjal or 
in malhün, almost all deal with the glorification of 
God, the praise of the Prophet, and of the saints 
and important people of Islam. As for wine, beauty 
and love, of which they sing, these are to be inter- 
preted allegorically, recalling thereby the mystical 
works of Ibn al-Farid and Ibn al-‘Arabi. The poem 
which had the most success is the one devoted to 
the saints of Meknes, and which begins thus: ash 
man ‘ar ‘alikum a rdjal Maknds ? mshat dari fi hma- 
kum ya hi lakraéyam' About four years before his 
death, which took place at Meknes on 25 Ramadan 
1266/4 Aug. 1850, he went into a trance, and never 
again set foot in the Djami‘ al-Zaytina, where he 
had been accustomed to perform the Friday prayer. 
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He is said to have lived 112 hidjra years, i.e., 109 
Gregorian years, which would give as the date of his 
birth 1154/1741. 

Bibliography: Ibn Zaydàn, Itháf, v, 336-52; 

A. Gannün, XNubügh, ii, 327-9; À. Mashráfi, 

al-Husam al-mashrafi, 288-90; E. Lévi-Provengal, 

La Chanson dite de Sidi ’l-‘Alwi, in Arch. Berb., 

iv (1919-20), 67-75; M. al-Fasi, al-Adab al-sha‘bi, 

in Titwan, vi (1964), 28; Ibn Sida, Dalil, i, 191, 

206, ii, 402; M. T. Buret, Sidi Qaddur El-Alami, in 

Hespéris, 1938/1, 85-90; Nasiri, Jstikgá, ix, 61. 

(M. LAKHDAR) 

KADDURA aL-DJAZA°?IRI. Of Tunisian an- 
cestry, but settled in Algeria, Aba ‘Abd Allah Mu- 
hammad b. Sa‘id was, like his father, Sa‘id b. Ibra- 
him (d. Shawwal 1066/July-Aug. 1656), the most 
learned man and greatest mufti of Algeria of his time. 
Amongst his most brilliant disciples was Abu 'l- Kà- 
sim Muhammad Ibn Zakir al-Fasi, to whom he was 
the last to grant an idjdza (beginning of Radijab 
1094/26 June 1683). He died at Algiers on 15 Dhu 
']F-Hidjdia 1098/12 Oct. 1687. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 

288 and n. 5; Kàdiri, Naghr, ii, 95; idem, Iltsikáf, 

fol. 40r; idem, ai-Nashr al-kabir, ii, fol. 148r; 

Joachim de Gonzalez, Essai chron. sur les Mus. 

célèbres de la ville d'Alger, 20; Hafnawi, Ta‘vif 

al-Rhalaf bi-ridjal al-salaf, ii, 382. 

(M. LAKHDAR) 

KADHF (^4), slanderous accusation of 
fornication (sina? [g.v.]), or of illegitimate 
descent; in this latter case, it amounts to accusing 
the mother of fornication. The guilty party is pun- 
ished by a fixed penalty (kadd) of 80 lashes, laid 
down by the Rur?àn (XXIV, 4). 'A slàve guilty of the 
same crime therefore receives only 40 lashes, on 
account of the general principles of fikh. According 
to the majority of fukahá?, kadkf only occurs if the 
expressions used by the slanderer expressly relate to 
the fornication or illegitimate descent of the person 
who is slandered. The Malikis alone consider as 
kadhf an accusation expressed by allusion (ta*rid) or 
by preterition, which considerably extends the scope 
of the crime amongst them. ' 

It is necessary to make clear at once that if, on 
account of the very restrictive interpretation put 
upon kadhf by the majority of schools, certain slan- 
derous accusations are not of a kind to warrant 
punishment by the kur?ànic penalty, the judge may 
in such a case, by virtue of his discretionary powers 
(ta‘eiy [q.v.],) inflict on the guilty party another 
penalty less than the kur?ànic hadd (but in Maliki law 
it may be greater). 

Any person having attained puberty and being in 
possession of his reason, whether he be slave or 
free, Muslim or not, may be punished for commit- 
ting kadhf. The only ones to escape, apart from 
those who can produce four witnesses to prove the 
truthfulness of their statements, are the progenitors 
(except in the Màliki school which admits no excep- 
tions) and the husband if, after formulating an accus- 
ation of adultery against his wife, he has recourse to 
the procedure of I;*àn [g.v.]. But, on the other hand, 
kadhf in the technical sense only occurs if the slan- 
dered person is muksan. This expression in the 
context of kadhf (unlike that of sind?) can only be 
applied to a person who has reached puberty (except 
in Maliki law, which protects even people below the 
age of puberty against the accusation of illegitimate 
descent, for example); this person, being in the pos- 
session of reason, must, moreover, be free, Muslim, 
and have no previous conviction for fornication. If 
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the slandered person lacks one of the qualities set 
out above, the author of the crime may only be given 
a punishment by /a'zir, and not by the Kur'ànic 
hadd. The slandered person need not be alive at the 
time of the action; all his heirs, according to the 
majority ot the fukaha’, or certain of them (according 
to the minority), may instigate a court action to 
punish for the kadh/ if the de cujus had not done it 
in his lifetime. 

Bibliography: All the works of fikh include a 
chapter on kadhi. See, for example, K4sani, 
Bada al-san@is, Cairo 1327, xvii, 40-65; Khalil 
b. Ishak, Mukhtasar, tr. Bousquet, Algiers 1962, 
iv, 50-1. For comparisons between schools: Ahmad 
Fathi Bahnasi, al-Djara@im fi ?Lfikh al-islámi, 
Cairo 1959, 123 ff.; L. Bercher, Les Délits et les 
peines de droit commun prévus par le Coran, Tunis 
1926, 119-28; J. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic 
Law, Oxford 1964, 179. 

(Y. LINANT DE BELLEFONDS) 

KADI (a.), “judge”, a representative of authority, 
invested with the power of jurisdiction (kadà?). In 
theory, the head of the community, the caliph, is the 
holder of all powers; like all other state officials, 
the kádi is therefore a delegate (nà4^ib)—direct, if 
appointed by the Caliph in person, indirect and in 
varying degrees according to the situation if nomi- 
nated by intermediate representatives (wazir, governor 
of a province, etc.). But in all cases the delegator re- 
tains the power to do justice in person (the principle 
of ,,retained justice." ) 

There is a kádi in the capital and a bádi in the 
leading town of each of the great territorial divisions. 
But each of these can appoint direct delegates. The 
kadi’s justice has always been exercised by a single 
kādi. At the most he may be instructed to consult 
qualified jurists (skūrå). In the Muslim West, par- 
ticularly in Spain, this practice was even elevated 
into a system; alongside each kàdi was a consilium 
of jurists, whose role was purely consultative. The 
collegiate system was applied only in the extraordin- 
ary justice of the mazalim [q.v.]. Moreover, there were 
no degrees of jurisdiction; every kádi, although de- 
legated by another, pronounced judgement without 
appeal, apart from recourse to the mazálim. 

The objective being the application of the shar*, 
which is essentially religious law, the function of the 
kadi is of this same character. 

In theory, the competence of the kai is general, 
embracing both civil and penal cases. The religious 
nature of his office has led to the acquisition of ad- 
ministrative functions of the same nature, such as 
the administration of mosques and wak/s {g.v.]. 
However, his competence in penal matters is extreme- 
ly limited; being responsible for enforcing the skar‘, 
he is restricted solely to the very few crimes en- 
visaged by that law, while their repression is con- 
currently undertaken by the shwr[a [q.v.), the organ- 
ism responsible for the maintenance of public order. 
In fact, it is this organism which undertakes repres- 
sive jurisdiction in general, a function which it ful- 
fills officially, and outside the constraints and limi- 
tations of the skar* (the discretionary punishment 
of crimes). 

In those Islamic states—such as the Ottoman 
empire—which in the middle of the 19th century 
set out to modernize their structure, the office of 
kádi had been maintained until that time. Thereafter, 
it has survived only within the limited sphere of per- 
sonal status and certain other specialised questions 
(inheritance, tcakfs). 

The institution of the kadà? al-kudát (the holders’ 
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title being &adi 'I-kudái "the judge of judges" was so 
to speak the crowning point of the system of judicial 
organization of the Islamic state, and, combined with 
the institution of the wizára, to which was delegated 
the executive power and which appeared during the 
same period, it was the final and highest step in the 
organization of that state, under the authority of the 
caliph. 

Until the time of Haridu al-Rashid, the only kddis, 
in the capital aud in the various provinces, were of 
uniform status, with no hierarchy among themselves. 
The procedure for introducing the uew régime was 
very simple: between the years 174/786 and 182/798, 
the caliph elevated the office of kédi of his capital 
to that of kadi 'l-kudat, while delegating to the holder 
authority for the general administration of justice. 
In fact, the institution of kad 'I-kudát was an adap- 
tation of the Persian institution of móbedàn-mobed. 
The ancient Arab authors did not fail to notice 
the close relationship between them. 

The evolution of the office was to pass through 
four successive stages. While the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
more or less maintained its general authority, until 
the appearance of the Fatimid Caliphate (372/984), 
there existed only the one kádi ’l-kudat of Baghdad. 
However, the Fatimid Caliphate introduced an iden- 
tical organism in Cairo. Subsequently, and correspond- 
ing with the process of the divesting of authority 
particularly within the ‘Abbdsid Caliphate, the va- 
rious kingdoms or principalities set up on their own 
account some kádi 'I-kudát (very markedly after the 
6th/12th century). 

From the beginning of the Mamlük period (663/ 
1264) two new phenomena appear. On the one hand, 
the number of kádi 'i-kudát increased; they were to 
be found within the principal divisions of the realm 
(niyábàt). But despite their title, these officials were 
merely the delegates of the kādi 'L-kwdát of the 
capital. The second phenomenon was the institution, 
in the capital, in addition to the previously existing 
office of kádi 'I-kudát of the Shàfi* madhhab, of three 
other positions of kádi 'l-kudát for the three other 
Sunni madhhabs—Hanafi, Maliki and Hanbali. These 
also had their corresponding figures in most of the 
principal ni yábát. 

The kādi 'i-kudài is, above all, a judge. But to 
him is delegated the judicial administration: the nomi- 
nation, control and dismissal of the ka@dis; the special 
jurisdictions (skurja, hisba, kada? al-‘askar) fall out- 
side his authority; still inore is this true of the ju- 
risdiction of the »azálim, which is the prerogative of 
the sovereign or his qualified representative, a minis- 
ter or a governor of a province. This additional 
responsibility has moreover remained of ''political" 
character; it has not been recognised in doctrine. 

In outline, the powers of judicial administration 
of the kādi ‘l-kuddt were exercised, more or 
less successively, in two different forms. Froin the 
start of the institution until the end of the 3rd/oth 
century and even, in general, during the 4th/roth, 
the kádi 'lI-kdát in the ‘Abbisid Caliphate did not 
exercise his authority in his own name. Thus, the 
deeds of nomination of kadis emanated from the 
caliph himself. The kádi 'I-kudát plays a role only in 
presenting candidates. This situation continued for 
some time during the Fatimid Caliphate. But from 
then onwards, the kadi ’!-kugat exercised their powers 
personally, as part of the general delegation that 
they had received. 

The delegating authority was at first the caliph, 
and then, from the middle of the 4th/roth century, 
the sultan; finally, it was often the minister. 


The kādi °t-djamd‘a. In its origins, the in- 
stitution of the kadd? .al-djama@‘a of Muslim Spain 
differs considerably from the sada? al-kudái of the 
East. At that time it was merely a matter of a new 
title which ‘Abd al-Rahman gave, between 138/755 
and 141/758, to the kagi of the Spanish territory al- 
ready conquered, until then known as kédi ’Il-djund 
(Rádi of the military district). No doubt it was to indi- 
cate that the territory over which he had just 
asserted his independent authority was no louger 
merely a province of the Caliphate, that ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn rejected the old name; and moreover 
that, in place of djund, he substituted the term 
djama‘a (community of Muslims), both to signify 
that henceforward he was the sole legitimate author- 
ity of the Muslim world, and also as a mark of 
distinction from the judges of the native populations, 
the vast majority of whom remained strangers to 
Islam. Thus, in the particular circumstances, i* was 
not a question of borrowing some foreign institution; 
nor was it a matter of new duties coming to 
be added to the jurisdictional function, properly 
speaking. Moreover, the terin djamá'a had already 
been in use for a long time, in Arabo-Muslim circles, 
to denote the holder of an office concerned with 
these circles, when the Muslim were still in a minority. 
Thus, the judge of the group of Muslims at the battle 
of Yarmik (15/636) had been called kagi *I-djamá*a. 
However, by reason of the general conditions under 
which he had to perform his duties, the new kadi ’/- 
djama@a, a confidant of the sovereign who for his 
part was absorbed by his other occupations, was 
naturally bound to play the part of counsellor to the 
sovereign, as far as judicial administration was con- 
cerned. 

Having once started upon this path, the institution 
was not slow to coincide with the kadd? al-kudai. 
Moreover, at some period after the 3rd/gth century 
which cannot however be defined more precisely, it 
is known that the kàádi 'i-djamá*a directly exercised 
powers of judicial administration and nominated pro- 
vincial kádis. From the beginning of the sth/rrth 
century, the name kddi ’l-kuddt was applied indis- 
criminately to the kadi ’l-djamda‘a. 

Moreover, as was the case iu the East, the small 
kingdoms which came into being as a result of the 
decline of the Umayyad Caliphate showed their inde- 
pendence by each creating on its own account the of- 
fice of kādi *l-djama‘a, also called kadi’l-Rudat. It 
should be added that the institution did not remain 
peculiar to Muslim Spain, but became general 
throughout the Muslim West. 
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Ottoman Empire. According to the Turkish 
chronicles the appointment of the first Rádi can be 
related to the events that made ‘Othman independent. 
Karadjabisár was occupied as early as about 1290 
A.D., but *Othmàn did not appoint a &ádi there until 
around 1300; it was then that the faækīh Dursun, who 
became jointly Radi and khatib, first read the khujba 
[g.*.] in the name of ‘Othman as the sign of sover- 
eignty (‘Ash{kpashazdde, German tr., ed. R. Kreutel, 
39-40; Neshri, ed. F. R. Unat, 108-10), With the ex- 
pansion of the Ottoman empire the number of the 
kádis increased so quickly that a new office soon had 
to be set up to supervize them. Therefore when 
Murad I appointed the first kadi ‘asker[q.v.] in Bursa 
around 764/1363, he put him in charge not only of 
the military jurisdiction but also of the supervision 
of the kádis. 

The kadis were already paid under Orkhan (Neshrt, 
op. cit., 186) but the amount was so inconsiderable 
that Bayazid—although he was on the point of 
punishing them severely for corruption—on dis- 
covering this, ordered that they should be given two 
per cent of every inheritance and two akčes for each 
written document (fAshikpáshazàde, op. cit, 104 
and Neshri, of. cit., 338). Their salarv was reviewed 
on later occasions, and according to Mehemmed II's 
code they were authorized to receive seven akčes for 
a sidjill (record), 12 for a copy of the sidjill, 32 for a 
hüdjdjet (certificate), 12 for their signature, 30 akčes 
on the marriage of a maiden and r5 on that of a 
widow, and two per cent of every inheritance. Besides 
this, they also received a daily allowance, fixed at 
between ro and 500 akčes in the time of Mehemmed II. 

The district over which a kadi had jurisdiction 
was called a kadá? [g.v.] or kazà?, consisting of one 
or more sàhiye [g.v.]. According to the extent of 
the kadà?, the kádi had a certain number of deputies, 
called na@1bs [g.v.]. Next in rank to the kádis of the 
kaid?s were the kàádis of the sandjaks [q.v.), then the 
eyálets [q.v.]. The kàdi districts of the larger or 
more important places were called rmewlewi yets (q.v.]. 
In the 9th/15th century the districts of the kadis in 
Istanbul, Edirne, Bursa, Selanik, Filibe and Sofia 
were mewlewtyets; their number increased greatly 
as the empire expanded. 

The kàdis were appointed by the kadi ‘asker if 
their daily allowance was less. than 150 akčes; other- 
wise their appointment was proposed to the sultan 
by the grand vizier, on the basis of the kadi ‘asker’s 
opinion. From the end of the roth/16th century, how- 
ever, the increased influence of the shaykh al-islam 
[g.*.] was reflected in the appointment of the kadis. 

The latter were appointed to the kadas for 20 
months and to the mewlewiycts for one year, and 
after the expiry of their term they became unpaid 
ex-office-holders (ma*z&l kddis) until their turn came 
round again. In the meantime, the number of the 
free schools, supported bv the wakfs [q..] (religious 
foundations) increased so much that in the reign of 
Sulaymàn I the number of applicants for the offices 
greatly excceded the number of the posts available 
in the empire. Therefore from 965/1557 on, on the ad- 
vice of the grand muftz Abu 'l-Su*üd, all who gra- 
duated from higher schools and passed their final 
examination were officially listed in order that they 
would be granted posts in due course. At the be- 
ginning of the 11th/r7th century thcre were ten ap- 
plicants waiting for one kádi post to fall vacant 
{Koçi Bey Risalesi, ed. A. K. Aksiit, 108). The ma‘zul 
system which resulted reduced not only the kadis but 
all the functionaries to idleness, thus affecting basi- 
cally the whole administration of the Ottoman empire. 
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Only after the éanzimat [g.v.] was it decided that 
beside officials of higher ranks (e.g., the Radi of 
Istanbul) every ex-office-holder should receive 
according to his merits a half, a third or a quarter 
of his pay while he was unemployed. This system 
was called ma‘ztliyet ma‘dshi. 

The authority of the kad? covered such a large 
area of responsibility that the full meaning of the 
title cannot be accurately rendered by the word 
“judge”. Besides the usual legal matters, they held 
confidential posts to which they were appointed by 
the government, which expected them to report 
from time to time on the activities of high ranking 
officials, the general situation and the mood of the 
population. They had to see that crafsmen were at- 
tached to the army before it set off to war, that 
roads were safe, and that goods needed for domestic 
consumption were not exported. As well as this they 
had to supervise the public affairs of the cities, the 
suitability of buildings, the guilds, the quality of 
goods and their prices. They were also responsible for 
seeing that foodstuffs were sold at officially fixed 
prices and the devshirme [q.v.] conducted properly. 
They were important as public notaries; their 
function was to issue different kinds of certificates 
and documents concerning sales, contracts, loans 
and the occasional manumission of slaves, to attest 
private and public documents, and to supervise the 
accounts of the wakf incomes and endorse them with 
an authentication clause. 

This extended authority of the kádis was restricted 
in the r9th century by the endeavours of reformers, 
and after the proclamation of the Turkish republic 
the very title was abolished. Thus the institution be- 
came a thing of the past, but the vast written ma- 
terial pertaining to it is of great interest to historians. 
The kdadis recorded in their sidjills the directives of 
the central government and the judicial and notarial 
affairs brought before them and these records are 
one of the most valuable sources of Turkish history. 
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KADI ‘ASKAR (a.), “judge of the army”. The 
first data relating to the institution of the kādi 
askar date from the 2nd/8th century: Kindl men- 
tions that after Sàlih b. «Ali had become the gov- 
ernor of Egypt (c. 132/750), he organized a military 
expedition and appointed a judge over each unit of 
his army (E. Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation judiciaire 
en pays d'Islam?*, Leiden 1960, 529-30). In the 
Ayyübid state the office of the kàági leshker (i.e., 
kadi ‘askar) first came into being in Saladin's time 
(1138-93) (I. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanlı devleti teşkilå- 
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tina medhal*, Ankara 1970, 387). The Anatolian 
Saldjiks also had the institution of Radi leshker, as 
is first mentioned in sources referring to the 1270s 
(op. cit., 122-3, 140). 

In the Ottoman empire Murad I appointed the 
first kādi “asker in Bursa in 765/1363, with authority 
for military jurisdiction and also supervisory powers 
over all kádis. Later, in 886/1481, Mehemmed II es- 
tablished a second office of kādi ‘asker with the same 
wide range of functions, thereby dividing the empire 
into two parts each containing a kadi ‘asker, one for 
Anatolia and the other for Rumelia; the latter was the 
more important of the two. As a result of further 
conquests, in 922/1516 Selim I set up a third kadi 
‘asker office in Diyàrbekir with the title ‘Arab we 
SAdiem kagi ‘askerligi, but soon after the occupation 
of Syria and Egypt he abolished it. 

Up to the r1th/17th century the hadi ‘asker was 
appointed on the advice of the grand vizier, and later 
that of the mufti of Istanbul, although it was con- 
sidered desirable that both should be in agreement. 
The kàdi ‘asker, like the &adis [q.v.] of higher rank, 
was appointed for an annual term, but this could be 
prolonged if it seemed necessary. Their daily payment 
(500 akées) was not more than that of the kádis; their 
income, however, was a great deal higher because 
they were awarded 15 per thousand of the soldiers’ 
estates (recorded separately in the kassám defteri). 

The influence of the Anatolian and Rumelian kadi 
‘askers was greatly increased by the fact that both 
were members of the imperial council (diwán-i humá- 
yün [q.v]. Besides this, they were authorized to 
appoint &àdis who received less than 150 akdes 
as well as to fill vacancies in schools and mosques. 
However, they began to lose their influence and lead- 
ing position after the middle of the 16th century when, 
as a result of the activity of Abu 'l-Su*üd, power 
passed into the hands of the spiritual leader of 
Islam, the grand mufti of Istanbul. The kadi ‘askers, 
however, remained members of the diwán-i humáyüun 
until the middle of the 19th century. The offices of 
the Anatolian and Rumelian &kaàdi ‘askers existed 
until 1914, when the two were united. However, the 
reorganized office of the Anatolian kdgi ‘asker was 
short-lived, for it was abolished under the Turkish 
republic. 
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AL-KAÁDI AL-FÁDIL, Aso ‘ALi ‘App AL-RAHIM 

B. SALT 8. MUHAMMAD B. AL-HASAN AL-LAKHMĪ AL- 
BAvsANI AL-fASKALANI, Münvi (MupjIR) AL-DiN, 
the famous counsellor and secretary to Saladin, 
was born on 15 Djumádà II 529/3 April 1135 at 
*Askalàn (q.v.], where his father, a native of Baysàn, 
known as al-Kádi al-Ashraf, was the judge. He was 
put by his father into the Diwan al-inghà? at Cairo 
as a trainee, about 543-4/1148-9. Already before 
548/1153 he entered the service of the Radi of Alex- 
andria, Ibn Hadid, as a secretary. As the elegant 
reports he drafted there brought him to the attention 
of the Cairo authorities, he was recalled to Cairo 
by the last representative of the family of viziers, the 
Bani Ruzzik, al-‘Adil Ruzztk b. al-Salih Jala?i‘, as 
head of the Diwan al-Djaysh [see DiwAn]. A little 
later, when Ruzzik had been set aside by Shawar, 
the prefect of Kis, al-Kadi al-Fadil entered the 


service of Shawar’s son Kamil as secretary, and, 
after the murder of Shawar, the service of Shirkth, 
his successor as vizier. In 563/1167-8 he replaced 
Ibn al-Khallal, the director of the Diwdn al-inghà? 
under whom he had begun his career, in his functions, 
and, after the death of the latter on 23 Djumada II 
566/4 March 1171, he became his successor, Saladiu 
having meanwhile taken over the functions of vizier. 
The following year, after the death of the last Fatimid, 
when Saladin himself became ruler of Egypt, al- Kadi 
al-Fadil was his right hand man in the execution of 
the necessary reforms in the fiscal and military 
administration. He then accompanied the sultan 
on his expeditions to Syria; from 585 to 586/1189-90 
he remained in Egypt to control the administration 
of finance and reorganise the army and the fleet. 
Subsequently he returned to Syria and stayed with 
Saladin until his death on 27 Safar 589/5 March 1193. 
When al-Malik al-Afdal, who had seized power in 
Damascus, rapidly compromised his position by 
imprudent actions, al-Kadi al-Fadil went to Egypt 
to serve al-Malik al-‘Aziz. Soon afterwards war broke 
out between the two brothers, but al-Kadi al-Fadil, 
through his mediation, brought it to an end in 591/ 
1r95. After this he returned to private life. He died 
suddenly on 6 or 7 Rabi‘ II 596/26 or 27 January 
1200. 

Of the official writings of al-Kàdi al-Fádil while 
at the Diwàán al-inshà?, many examples have survived, 
in manuscript form (Helbig, see below), in early 
collections such as that of his emulator a century 
later, Muhyi al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Zahir, ai-Durr ai- 
nazim min tarassul ‘Abd al-Rahim, ed. Cairo 1959, 
in the works of chroniclers such as, in particular, 
his colleague and friend ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani 
{g.v.] or at a later date Abd Shama, in compilations 
of inshà? such as that of al-Kalkashandi [g.v.] in 
particular, and lastly in various works such as the 
Kharida of the same ‘Imad al-Din (for a correspond- 
ence with Usama b. Munkidh see H. Derenbourg, 
Vie d'Ousama, 383íf.). While he was in office, he 
also edited an official diary known by the name of 
Mutadjaddidat (according to Makrizi) or Madjard yat 
(according to Kamal al-Din b. al-‘Adim; according 
to the latter the compilation was partly the work of 
the historian of the same period Aba Ghalib al-Shay- 
bani), of which considerable extracts have been pre- 
served by these writers: Al-Kadi al-Fadil was also 
the author of a considerable volume of poety in part 
mingled with his correspondence. 

It has often been said that al-Kadi al-Fadil was 
vizier to Saladin. This he never was: Saladin, who 
first achieved power in Egypt as vizier of the Fatimid 
caliph, never took a vizier himself. Al-Fadil was, 
however, a counsellor whose advice was heeded, and 
the director of his chancellery. The personal prestige 
he enjoyed in his old age was considerable; but it 
was not so much to the loftiness of his moral purpose, 
as to the exceptional quality of his private and 
official epistolary style that he owed his extraordinary 
reputation among his contemporaries and his emula- 
tors in subsequent generations. This style, which 
can be compared to that of his collaborator and 
friend ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, combines richness 
(perhaps a little less prolix) and suppleness of form 
with a realistic treatment of the facts, a lesson too 
often forgotten by later writers, which makes his 
correspondence a valuable historical source. It is all 
the more strange to note that the work, which was 
considered to be a model by thousands of secretaries, 
has not yet found an editor in modern times. The 
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(by Ahmad A. Badawi and Ibráhim al-Ibyári, Cairo 
1961, 2 vols.), but the correspondence is still only 
accessible in the form of extracts found in the works 
mentioned above. The ideal would be to establish a 
concordance of all these extracts and manuscript 
collections; a long, exacting, but indispensable task, 
which was begun but by no means finished by Helbig, 
and which will be taken up again. 
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(C. BRoCKELMANN-[Cr. CAHEN]) 

AL-KADI AL-HARAWIL [see AL-*ABBADI. 

KADI KHAN, Faxur at-DIN AL-HASAN B. 
MANSÜR AL-FARGHANS, 6th/rz2th century Hanafi 
jurist (d. Ramadan 592/August 1196), a native of 
Transoxania, who wrote commentaries on those 
works of Muhammad al-Shaybani, Aba Hanifa’s 
disciple, recognized as zahir al-riwaya (authentic 
version). A few manuscript copies of his commenta- 
ries are extant, notably a Sharh al-Djami‘ al-saghir 
and a Sharh al-Ziyddat in the Cairo National Library. 
Kadi Khàn's fame rests on his Fatáwàá, also called 
al-Fatawa al-khaniyya, not, as the name would seem 
to suggest, a collection of practical decisions but 
rather a theoretical work, analogous in form and in 
essence with all treatises on fikk. Nevertheless, 
Kàdi Khàn was less preoccupied than the other 
fukaha? with abstract explanations and methodology 
(usül). This was perhaps the reason for the success 
of the Fatdwd in the eyes of practitioners, especially 
in India, where the first printed editions of the work 
appeared (Calcutta 1835). Nowadays the preferred 
text is the Bülàk one, where the text is printed on the 
margin of the first three volumes of Fatáwá hindiyya 
(1310). 

Kadi Khan was one of those men whom the Hanafi 
school agreed should be classed as qualified to handle 
idjtihad [q.v.] and to put forward new solutions in 
legal matters. He was the last jurist of the classical 
period of Hanafi law, a time when a measure of 
legislative creativity was still possible. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutlübughà, ed. Flügel 
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(Y. LiNANT DE BELLEFONDS]) 

KADI ’L-KUDAT (see kàpt]. 

KÁDI MUHAMMAD, a Sunni of the Shafi‘ 
madhhab, b. c. 1895, was head of the leading aristo- 
cratic and religious family of Mahabad [q.v.] (the 
principal town of the Kurdish part of the province of 





Adharbaydjàn since separated as the Third Ostan), 
where there was a tradition of lively Kurdish cultural 
activity. After succeeding his father, ‘Ali, as kadi 
he quickly established a reputation for outstanding 
competence and incisiveness alike as judge, orator 
and practical man of affairs. 

In August 1941 the Anglo- Russian invasion of Per- 
sia was followed by a general rising of the Kurdish 
tribes and the total breakdown of the machinery of 
government. At Mahabad a committee of townsmen, 
headed by the &ád: and supported by the tribal chiefs, 
took over the local administration. A political party, 
the Society for the Revival of Kurdistan, formed by 
a group of young nationalist intellectuals, later co- 
opted the kādi as president. Kurdish was introduced 
as the language of instruction in the schools, and 
nationalistic emotions were aroused by theatrical 
productions, the publication of anthologies of pa- 
triotic verse, and other journalistic activities in that 
tongue. Although the last vestiges of government 
authority had long disappeared, it was not until 22 
January 1946 that the Autonomous Kurdish Re- 
public was proclaimed with Kàdi Mubammad as 
president, 

The withdrawal of the Soviet forces four months 
later opened the way for the central government to 
reassert its authority. With the reoccupation of 
Tabriz on 13 December both the Mahābād Republic 
and the larger Communist ‘‘Democratic Republic” 
of (Persian) Adharbaydjan, set up in the Turkic- 
speaking parts of the province, collapsed. Kadi Mu- 
hammad surrendered four days Jater and, after trial 
on a charge of treason, was hanged on 31 March 1947. 

Although the Kurdish Republic, as such, lasted 
only eleven months, the committee led by the kadi 
had administered the district with commendable effi- 
ciency and success for over five years. 

Bibliography: A. Roosevelt Jr., in MEJ, 
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at-KADI NU‘MAN (see nu‘MAN). 

AL-KÁDI AL-TAHARTI (see 18N AL-RAHTB). 

KADIZÁDE RÜMI (see SuPPLEMENT]. 

KADIB, rod, oneof theinsigniaofsovereignty 
of the caliph. As early as the Umayyad era, the rod 
(kadib) or staff (‘asd) was already, along with the 
seal, one of the badges of rank which was conveyed 
with speed to the new caliph on the death of his 
predecessor. This custom was adhered to under the 
first ‘Abbasid caliphs, notably after the death of al- 
Mansür, who ended his life at Mecca, and after the 
deaths of al-Mahdi and Hardin al-Rashid, who 
perished during an expedition to the eastern provin- 
ces; in these cases a special messenger, bearing the 
kadib and the seal, was despatched to the heir pre- 
sumptive, who was then in the capital. In the 4th/1oth 
century narratives dealing with caliphal audiences 
describe the caliph holding the adib along with other 
badges of rank. Considered the staff of the Prophet 
which was received in succession by the first caliphal 
dynasties who ruled over the Islamic east, and thus 
endowed with a religious significance borne out by 
kur?ànic references to a “staff” carried by biblical 
prophets such as Mūsā, this rod seems also to have 
served as a kind of sceptre. 

A like appurtenance of sovereign dignity is also 
attested in Muslim Spain, where the Umayyad caliphs 
possessed, along with other badges of rank, a rod 
called khayzurdn. On the other hand, the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs of Cairo in the Mamlik era had lost the rod, 
but even so it did not pass into the hands of the sultans 
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and seems no longer to have figured in the 
Ottoman ceremonial. Nevertheless the rod or 
staff (Sasa) of the sovereign became in later literature 
the symbol of power, as is demonstrated in a passage 
from Ibn Khaldin (Mukaddima, part iv, ch. 1). 

Bibltography: E. Tyan, Institutions du droit 
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KADIM [see xiDAM]. 

KADIN [see MAR?A, SARAY]. 

AL-KÁDIR (see AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNAJ. 

at-KADIR BI°LLAH, 25th caliph of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, who reigned from 381/991 to 
422/1031. Born in 336/947-8, Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad 
b. Ishak was the grandson of the Caliph al-Muktadir 
{¢.v.] and cousin of the Caliph al-Ta?i‘, who was de- 
posed in 381/991 by the amir Bahà? al-Dawla. Called 
to assume the caliphate by the latter, Abu 'i- 
*Abbàs received the regnal name of al- Kàdir bi'llàh. 
The amir, who had met with some vestiges of resist- 
ance in al-Tà?i*, hoped to find a more tractable ruler 
in the person of al-Kádir, who had had to flee from 
the capital to escape the vengeance of his cousin after 
a family quarrel. In fact, the new caliph at first 
appeared to make common cause with the amir and 
seemed disposed to support his policies. Moreover, 
the proclamation was not initially recognized by the 
amirs in the eastern provinces; it was not until around 
390/1000 that the Samanids and Ghaznawids decided 
to recognize the new caliph installed by their Bu- 
wayhid rivals. Obliged to give way to the various 
demands of the chief amir, in the first stage of his 
reign al-Kadir bestowed on the latter honorific titles 
comparable with those awarded to ‘Adud al-Dawla 
{q.v.], was satisfied with ratifying the nominations he 
proposed, and agreed to marry Baha? al-Dawla’s 
own daughter, though in fact she died before the 
marriage was celebrated. He was also content with 
very limited financial resources. The only demonstra- 
tions of his authority were the construction of the 
sixth Great Mosque in Baghdad, that of Bab Harb 
(383/993), and the announcement, before an assembly 
of pilgrims from Khurasan (390/roor), that his heir 
was his son, who was given the appellation al- 
Ghálib bi'lláh. 

From around 390/1000, however, the chief amir 
Bahà? al-Dawla, who had settled in Shiraz, treated 
‘Irak merely as a province of the kingdom. On ac- 
count of this the caliph began to enjoy greater free- 
dom. He was thus able to re-establish the ‘Abbasid 
khujba in Yamàma and Babrayn. Similarly, he oppo- 
sed the nomination as chief kádi of a man whom the 
chief amir wished also to appoint as nakib of the 
*Alids, president of the mazdlim court and amir 
of the pilgrimage, the sharif Abd Ahmad al-Misawi 
(394/1004). The caliph thus managed to block the 
universal application of Imamite law and to ban an 
*Alid from the office of chief Radi. He had pre- 
viously had the occasion to demonstrate his deter- 
mination to defend the Sunni régime which he embo- 
died; in 390/1000 he had addressed a letter to the 
new kádi of Djilàn asking him to urge the populace 
to obey the caliph. A few years afterwards, there 
occurred the incidents which led him to intervene 
against Imámism; following controversies concerning 
Ibn Mas'üd's kur?ànic recension, which the Sunnis 
considered inexact, and the ensuing disturbances 
in the capital, the caliph convened a commission 
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of Sunni scholars, who condemned the suspect version 
(Radjab 398/April 1006), and soon after arrested 
and executed a Shi who at Karbala? had dared to 
anathematize ‘“‘those who had burned the mushaf”’ 
of Ibn Mas'üd. In these circumstances the chief 
amir intervened to pour oil on troubled waters and 
to prevent the situation from becoming more grave. 
As a matter of fact there was a new danger threaten- 
ing caliph and chief amir alike: Fatimid propaganda 
making itself felt in the Shifi quarters of Baghdad. 
The name of the Caliph al-Hakim [g.v.] was hailed 
during the affair of Ibn Mas*üd's Kur?àn and shortly 
afterwards the amir of al-Mawsil, Kirwash, whose 
authority stretched as far as al-Anbàr (q.v.], threw 
in his lot with the Fàtimid regime and delivered 
a khujba in which he professed Isma‘ilism (Mu- 
harram 401/August roro). At once al-Kàdir sent an 
emissary to the chief amir in the person of the theolo- 
gian al-Bakillani, who had for many years been greatly 
favoured by the Buwayhid amirs, and obtained the 
amir’s intervention in the matter of Kirwash, who re- 
established the ‘Abbasid kkufba soon afterwards. He 
played his part by having read publicly in the palace, 
in Rabi‘ II 402/November ro11, a manifesto condem- 
ning the Fatimid doctrine, criticizing the genealogy 
of the Fatimid caliphs, and numbering the IsmA‘ilis 
among the enemies of Islam. The manifesto was 
signed by Imàmi as well as Sunni scholars. 

The death of Bahà? al-Dawla in 403/1012 and the 
succession of his son Sultàn al-Dawla made no great 
change in the political situation. It should not be 
forgotten that for a number of years the agitation of 
the Arab and Kurdish elements in ‘Irak had pro- 
gressively weakened Buwayhid power, while the 
long-standing rivalry between Daylamites and Turks 
was ignited again in the course of any local dis- 
turbances, and incidents between Sunnis and Shi*is 
in Baghdad and other towns could break out at any 
moment. Al-Kadir’s main preoccupation was the 
struggle against any doctrines deemed pernicious 
and especially those which constituted a danger to 
the caliphate. From 408/1017 he demanded that the 
Hanafi jurisconsults who had shown some sympathy 
with Mu‘tazilism make an act of penitence; at the 
same time he forbade the teaching of Mu ‘tazili 
and Shi'i doctrines. Then, in 409/1018, he had a read- 
ing given in the palace of the text called al-risdla 
al-kádiriyya, a profession of faith defining the offi- 
cial doctrine which also conformed to the ideas of the 
Men of Old (Ibn al-DjawzI, Muntazam, viii, 109; 
A. Mez, Renaissance, 198-201; G. Makdisi, Ibn *Aqil, 
299 ff.). Inspired by Hanbalite ideas, this text 
condemned not only Shi‘ism in all its forms but also 
Mu‘tazilism and even. Ash‘arism, which was de- 
nounced for taking a stance that was a dangerous 
compromise with Mu‘tazilism, and also put forward 
the veneration of the Coinpanions as a genuine 
obligation. In the same period the chief amir Sultan 
al-Dawla appeared in Baghdad for the first time: 
soon after, he retired to Iran and ceded his position 
to Musharrif al-Dawla, who turned up in Baghdad 
in Muharram 414/March 1023 and demanded that 
the caliph come to meet him. Al-Kadir complied, 
but he protested soon afterwards when, without 
seeking the caliph’s authorization, the chief amir 
wanted to renew the Turkish chieftains’ oath of 
allegiance and procured the amir’s vow of submission 
and fidelity. 

The rivalry which broke out between the Buwayhid 
princes after the death of Musharrif al-Dawla in 416/ 
1025 gave the caliph the opportunity to play a truly 
political role once more. Opposed were Dialal al- 
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Dawla, the brother of Musharrif al-Dawla, who at 
once secured the proclamation in the khutba of his 
name, and Abū Kālidjār [g.v.], his nephew, who had 
himself proclaimed chief amir by the troops, an an- 
nouncement ratified by the caliph until those same 
troops were deserting Abū Kālidjār and rallying to 
Djalàl al-Dawla. The latter arrived in Baghdād in 
418/1026, installed himself in the amiral palace and 
assumed certain caliphal prerogatives, but less than 
a year later the troops clamoured for his dismissal. 
Al-Kàdir despatched the chief notables, the two 
nakibs and the kdédjib, to inform him that he must 
withdraw; he did so and was prohibited from re- 
turning to the capital for some time afterwards. 

The caliph devoted the last years of his reign to 
reinforcing ‘Abbasid propaganda. During 420/1029 
three letters were solemnly read aloud from the pa- 
lace: the first denounced Mu‘tazilism anew; the 
second attacked in particular the doctrine of the 
"created Kur?àn"; while the third proclaimed the 
superiority of the early caliphs and aífirmed the 
obligation to “command good and forbid evil”. At 
the same time doctrines favourable to Mu‘tazilism 
had to be duly amended and the preacher at the 
mosque of Baràáthà was dismissed as a Shi‘i extremist. 
Moreover the caliph received frequent reports of 
events in the eastern provinces, where Mahmid of 
Ghazna harried the Shi‘is and further extended 
Islamic power by setting out on the conquest of 
India, while at the same time engaging in battle 
against the Buwayhids, seizing Rayy in 420/1029 
then attacking Kirman in 422/1031. In 421/1030 
the ageing caliph secured the succession by declaring 
his son Abü Dja'far his heir without any reference 
to the chief amir. On his death in 422/1031, though 
it had not regained its traditional power, the caliphate 
had won a considerable amount of prestige. Above 
all al-Kadir had worked effectively for the restora- 
tion of threatened Sunnism and in this way achieved 
ends as much political as religious. Al-Kádir's 
activities were reflected by the redaction of 
two treatises on public law, the two works entitled 
Al-Ahkàm al-sultaniyya, the one by the Shafi‘! al- 
Mawardi [q.v.] and the other by the Hanbali Ibn al- 
Farrà? [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: The basic sources are: Abü 
Shudja‘, Dhayl tadjarib al-umam, passim; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Muntazam, vii-viii; Ibn al-Athir. Other 
sources are mentioned in the following: M. Kabir, 
The Buwayhid Dynasty of Baghdad, Calcutta 1964, 
passim; H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskónig, Die 
Buyiden im Iraq, Beirut 1966, passim; see also H. 
Laoust, La pensée et l'action politiques d'al-Maáwar- 
di, in REI, xxxvi (1968), 11-92; C. E. Bosworth, 
The Ghasnavids, Edinburgh 1963, passim. 

(D. SourDEL) 

AL-KADIRI, ABO ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
AL-TAvYvIB B. ABD AL-SALAM AL-HasANÍ AL-KADIRI, 
sharif, Moroccan historian and biographer, 
born in Fas on 7 Rabi‘ I 1124/14 April 1712, died 
in the same town on 25 Sha‘ban 1187/ 11 November 
1773. He was a pupil of the leading scholars of his 
time but, unlike them, throughout his life revealed 
an almost complete detachment from the good things 
of this world. Quite early he turned to Süfism and, 
to make his living, was content to act as an ‘adil 
(legal witness to a deed). Al-Kádiri left a fairly 
considerable number of writings. In the list of works, 
compiled by himself (Iuikdt al-durar, fol. 104 v.), 
some of the most noteworthy of these (apart from 
works relating to Muslim learning) are a monograph 
relating to the saint Kasim al-Khasasi, a short 


work devoted to the ashráf of Sicilian origin, an 
obituary in radjaz on the family of the Fásiyyün 
[g.».], an appendix to the Kifáyat al-muhtádj of 
Ahmad Baba [g.v.], etc.: but the most important of 
al- Kàdirl's works are his dictionaries of the celebrities 
of the 11th/r7th and 12th/18th centuries, the Iltikat 
al-durar and the Nashr ai-matháni. The first exists 
ouly in a few manuscripts. The second, thanks to 
the lithographed edition (2 vol., Fas 1310/1892 
{with an error of pagination in vol. ii between pages 
161 and 249]) and the French translation (vol. i, tr. 
A. Graulle and Maillard, in Arch. Maroc., xxi (1913); 
vol. ii, tr. E. Michaux-Bellaire, $bid., xxiv (1917)) is 
well known. These two works, probably the last 
written by the author, fulfilled the same purpose. 
While the- hagiographic record compiled by Ibn 
“Askar [g.v.] had been continued for the 11th/17th 
century by al-Ifràni (g.v.], for this same century 
there existed no dictionary of Muslim celebrities of all 
types. It was this gap that al- Kádiri set out to fill, 
although he seems to have been unaware of the 
existence of the Safwat man intashar of al-Kattani 
{q.v.], written at about the same time. The first 
results of his researches were recorded in the Ilttkat 
al-durar wa-mustafad al-mawa%z wa’l-Sbar min 
akhbadr a‘yan al-mia al-thániya wa'l-hádiya ‘ashar 
(which also contains substantial autobiographical 
elements). In a revised, completed and often abridged 
form, this work was presented under a new title, 
Nashr al-matháni li-ahl al-karn al-hádi “ashar wa'l- 
thani. The two works thus resemble each other 
closely. They possess an original feature in that, 
following the obituaries for each year, they almost 
always give a résumé of the outstanding political 
events of that year. It seems that al-Kàdiri also 
produced another version of the Nashy al-mathéni, 
apart from the one lithographed at Fas; this is stated 
by al-Kattàni (Salwat al-anfas, iii, 361), who had 
in his possession a more complete Nashr, covering 
the period until 1183/1769. This more extensive 
edition was said to be entitled al-Azhār al-nādiya fi 
akhbár ahl al-m?a al-hádiya ‘Sashar wa'l-thaniya. 
Al-Kadiri was familiar with the whole body of 
literature relating to the Sa‘dids [g.v.], but his sym- 
pathies lay primarily with Muslim scholars, whether 
they were like himself Moroccan or not. 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text, see: Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, 
lith. Fas, 1316/1898, ii, 351 (Graulle in the in- 
troduction (of his translation), without regard 
to the original order has translated Kattani’s note 
on al-Kadiri); E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 319-26 
(indispensable); ‘Abd al-Salim b. Sida, Dalil 
muParrikh al-Maghrib al-aksá, Tetuan 1369/1950, 
no. 3; I. Allouche and A. Regragui, Catalogue 
des manuscrits arabes de Rabat, 2nd series, Rabat 
1958, nos. 2306-8 and 2161; M. Lakhdar, La vie 
littéraire au Maroc sous la dynastie ‘alawide, 
Rabat 1971, 240-1 and index. (G. DEVERDUN) 
AL-KADIRI 4Ar-HASANI, Asu 'L-fABBás (and 
Abu 'l-Fadá?il) AHMAD B. ABD AL-KADIR B. CALI B. 
MuHAMMAD, Moroccan mystic who was also a man of 
the pen and of the sword. He owed his education to 
his stay at the záwiya of Dilà?, profiting from the 
teaching of qualified masters such as al-Yüsl. He 
made the pilgrimage twice, in 1083/1673 and in 
1100/1689. During his first stay in the East, he fol- 
lowed courses given by doctors learned in Islamic 
sciences, amongst whom were: *AlI al-Udjhurt, ‘Abd 
al-Bàki al-Zurkànl, and Muhammad al-Khirsht. At 
the end of his second journey he composed a rikla 
with the title Nasmat al-ds fi hidjdjat Sayyidind Abi 
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‘l-SAbbas (it deals with Ahinad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah Ma‘n al-Andalusi, in whose company he had 
visited the Holy Places). He is also the author of the 
iollowing works: Djawáb fi 'l-nasab al-hasani «a 'l- 
husayni; Taf fi nasab al-shurafa? al-‘Alawiyyin; 
three poenis in radjaz metre: one on the Companions 
of the Prophet who had emigrated to Abyssinia, the 
second on the mosques in which the Prophet had 
prayed, and the third in 44? rhyme on the masters 
of his time. He passed the rest of his days in the 
odour of sanctity, devoting himself to the perusal of 
works of mysticism, and associating only with saints, 
such as Jx4sim al-Khas4si, Muhammad al-‘Arabi Bar- 
dalla, and the aforementioned Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allāh Ma‘n. Previously at Fez, he had fol- 
lowed the courses of al-Yisi and ‘Abd al-k4dir al- 
Fasi. He died at Fez, Monday 19 Djumada I 1133/18 
March 1721, and was buried outside the Bàb al-Futüh 
near the oratory of ‘Adwat al-Andalus. 
Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 
294; Kàdiri, Nashr, ji, 201; idem, litikáj, 61v; 
idem, al-Nashr al-kabir, ii, 71v-72v; idem, al- 
Zahr al-básim; lírani, Safwa, ii, 353; R. Basset, 
Recherches, 28, n. 75; Ibn Süda, Dalil, i, 80-1, 
91, ii, 368, 434; Kattani, Salwa, ii, 353. 
(M. LAKHDAR) 
AL-KADIR] at-HASANI, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH 
MUHAMMAD AL-SARABI B. AL-TAvviB, Moroccan 
scholar very learned in history and genealogy. He 
had eminent teachers in the various branches of 
knowledge, notably ‘Abd al-Kàdir al-Fasi, his two 
sons Mubammad and *Abd al-Rabmàn, al-Hasan 
al-Yüsi, and the kàdi Mubammad b. Ahmad al-Fási. 
He frequented well-known mystics, amongst others 
Kàsim al-Khasàsj, Abmad b. ‘Abd Allah Ma‘n 
al-Andalusi, in whose company he made the pil- 
grimage, and Abmad b. Mubammad b. Idris al- 
Yamani. All his works are devoted to mysticism: 
al-Turfa fi 'khtisàr al-Tuhfa (which is a historv of 
the Diazüli and Zarrüki movement from the be- 
ginning until his own time, and a résumé of the work 
of al-Mahdi al-Fási), a treatise on the descendants 
of shaykh ‘Abd al- Kadir b. Masa al-Hasani al-Djilàni, 
and another on the saints of Fez with the title al- 
Tarif bi-gulahà? Fas wa-akhbarihim; he had given 
the draft of this, when he was about to travel to the 
east, into the keeping of Muhammad b. ‘Ayshin 
al-Sharrat, who appropriated it, passing it off as his 
own. Muhammad al-‘Arabi al-IXadiri also composed 
a kunnash which, his biographers say, contained 
most interesting information. He died at the end 
of Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 1106/11 Aug. 1695, and was buried 
outside Bab al-Futüh at Fez in the place called 
Matrah al-Djamra. ` 
Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 
275-6; ‘Abd al-Salam al-IXadiri, al-Durr al-sani, 
62; Dilà?"i, Natidjat al-tahkik, 20; Wàdiri, Nashr, 
ii, 158; idem, fItikáf, 46v ; idem, al-Nashr al-kabir, 
ji, 184v-187r; Kattàni, Salwa, ii, 345; R. Basset, 
- Recherches, 27, no. 69; lbn Süda, Dali, i, 51, 
200, ii, 294, 314, 463. (M. LAKHDAR) 
aL-KADIRI  AL-HASANI], As6C / MunaMwAD 
*ABD AL-SALAM B. AL-Jayy1B, celebrated Moroccan 
genealogist of the Chorfa. Born at Fez, 10 Ra- 
madan 1058/28 Sept. 1648, he followed there the 
courses of eminent teachers, including ‘Abd al- Kadir 
al-Fasi and his two sons, Muhammad and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, al-Yisi, al-‘Arabi b. Ahmad al-Fishtali, 
and Ahmad b. al-‘Arabi b. al-Hadjdj. He was ac- 
complished in lexicography, rhetoric, logic, dialectic, 
and hadith and its principles (fus!) But his spe- 
ciality was genealogy in general and that of the Bana 


Hashim and of the ‘Alawi branch in particular. ‘Abd 
al-Salam al-IXadiri left an important body of work 
dealing with most aspects of learning. The following 
works may be cited, according to discipline: a) 
Literature: a diwan and a fakrasa—b) Mysticism: 
Add? al-kukuk fi ibdà? al-furük—c) Tradition: i) a 
rendering in verse of the Mukhtasar fi ’l-Siva of Ibn 
Faris, ii) al-Durra al-khatira fi muhimm al-Sira—d) 
Biography and Hagiography: i) a notice of Ibn Abi 
Zar‘, ii) of Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah Ma‘n al-Andalusi: 
al-Maksad al-ahmad, iii) of Ahmad al-Shawi: Mu- 
‘tamad al-rawi, iv) of Aba Bakr al-Dila7i and his son 
Muhammad: Nuzhat al-fikr, v) of Kasim al-Khasasi: 
ai-Zahr al-básim (or ai-*Urf al-násim)—e) Genealogy: 
i) al-Durr al-sani fi man bi-Fás min ahl al-nasab al-ha- 
sani, ii) al-‘Urf al-‘atir fi man bi-Fas min abnd? al- 
shaykh ‘Abd al-Kadir, iii) al-Ishraf ‘ala nasab al-Ak- 
tab al-arba‘a al-ashraf, iv) Tubfat al-nabih bi-nasab 
Bani Tahir wa-Bani '"I-Shabih, v) *Ukud al-la?àl wa- 
wasilat al-su^ál bi-mà lahu s.l.m. min al-ál, vi) Mafla* 
al-ishrak fi ’l-shurafa? al-waridin min al-‘Irék. 

He died at Fez on Friday 13 Rabi‘ I 1110/19 Sept. 
1698, and was buried outside the Bab al-Futuh. 

Bibliography: al-Durr al-sani, supra, e) i, 

62; al-‘Urf al-‘afiy, supra, e) ii, tr. Giacobetti, 

Kitab al-nasab, 145; E. Lévi-Provencal, Chorfa, 

276-80; Dilà?" Natidjat al-tahkik, 20; Ixadiri, 

Nashr, ii, 162; idem, Iitikàt, 48v; idem, al-Naghr 

al-kabir, ii, 39v—45v; Kattàni, Salwa, ii, 348; 

Fudayli, al-Durar, ii, 192; R. Basset, Recherches, 

27, no. 71; SA. al-Kattani, Fihris al-faháris, i, 

132-3, ii, 165, 292; Brockelmann, S II, 682-3; al- 

Wazir al-Ghassàni, al-Durr al-sanī; Ibn Zaydān, 

al-Manza* al-lafif, 309; M. al-Bashir, Yawdkit, 

20; M. Dàwüd, Ta?rikh Tifwan, i|s, 361, 374; 

Ibn Süda, Dalil, passim; A. al-Namishi, Ta?rikh 

al-shi*r, 74. (M. LAKHDAR) 

KADIRIYYA, Order (farika) of dervishes cal- 
led after ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani (9.v.]. 

1.—Origin. ‘Abd al-Kadir (d. 561/1166) was the 
principal of a school (madrasa) of Hanbali law and 
a ribát in Baghdàd. His sermons (collected in al-Fath 
al-Rabbani) were delivered sometimes in the one, 
sometimes in the other; both were notabie insti- 
tutions in the time of Ibn al-Athir, and Yakut (Irshad 
al-Arib, v, 274) records a bequest of books made 
to the former by a man who died in 572/1176-7. Both 
appear to have come to an end at the sack of Baghdad 
in 656/1258, till when it is probable that their head- 
ship remained in the family of ‘Abd al-Kadir, which 
was numerous and distinguished. In the Bahkdjat al- 
Asrár, where an accurate account of his descendants 
is given (pp. 113-117), it is stated that ‘Abd al-Kadir 
was succeeded in the madrasa by his son ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (552/1151-593/1196), who was followed by 
his son *Abd al-Salàm (d. 611/1214). Another son, 
*Abd al-Razzàk (528/603-1134/1206-7), was a notable 
ascetic. Several members of the family perished 
during the sack of Baghdad, when it would appear 
that both these institutions came to an end. 

A ribáj was at this time distinguished from a 
zawiya, the former being a coenobium, the latter a 
place where an ascetic lived in solitude (al-Suhra- 
wardi, ‘Awdrif al-Ma'árif, margin. of the Ihyà^, 
Cairo 1306, i, 217). In the time of Ibn Battita z@utya 
had come to be used in the former sense also, and 
his description of the religious exercises practised 
at the za@wiya (i, 71) would probably suit what went 
on at *Abd al-Kádir's ribát. The body of rules and 
doctrines which had his authority was sufficient to 
constitute a system (maghhab; Bahdja, p. 101), and 
by accepting the khirka from the shaykh the murid 
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signified that he subordinated his will to that of the 
former (al-Suhrawardl, i, 192). A long list is given in 
the Bahkdja of men who attained various degrees of 
distinction who had received the khirka from *Abd 
al-Kadir, two of them at the age of seven and one at 
the age of one. These persons were said to “‘ascribe 
themselves" (inéasaba or intama or even tasammé) to 
‘Abd al- Kadir, and could bestow the khirka on others 
as from him; in doing so they would stipulate that the 
murid was to regard ‘Abd al-KaAdir as his shaykk and 
director after the Prophet. In a tradition which is 
likely to be apocryphal (Bakdja, p. 101, dated 592/ 
1196), ‘Abd al- Kadir declared that assumption of his 
khirka was not absolutely necessary for entry into his 
Order; personal attachment to himself was sufficient. 
It would appear that during his lifetime several 
persons carried on propaganda in favour of his 
system; one ‘Ali b. al- Haddad obtained proselytes in 
Yemen, and one Muhammad al-Bata’ibi, resident in 
Baalbek, did likewise in Syria; one Taki al-Din 
Muhammad al-Yinini, also of Baalbek, was another 
propagandist, and one Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Samad 
in Egypt ‘‘ascribed himself to ‘Abd al-Kadir and in 
treading the Path relied on him after God and His 
Apostle” (Bakdja, pp. 109, 110). Since all who as- 
cribed themselves to him were promised Paradise, 
the Order is likely to have been popular; and even 
in recent times missionaries in Africa appear to have 
little difficulty in obtaining fresh adherents to it (cf. 
O. Lenz, Timbuktu, ii, 33). 

That ‘Abd al-Kadir’s sons had some share in 
spreading it is likely, though Ibn Taymiyya (d.728/ 
1328) mentions that he had associated with one of 
his descendants who was an ordinary Muslim and nota 
member of it, and so did not agree with those who 
held fanatical views about him (Bughyat al-Murtad, 
p. 124). The Bahdja however does not bear out Le 
Chatelier’s assertion (Confréries  Musulmanes du 
Hedjaz, p. 35) that in ‘Abd al-Kadir’s life-time some 
of his sons had been preaching his doctrine in Mo- 
rocco, Egypt, Arabia, Turkestan and India. It says 
much of ‘Abd al-Razzak, but nothing of the “mosque 
now in ruins, whose seven gilded domes have often 
served as the subject of description by Arabic histor- 
ians’’, which this son is supposed to have built. Indeed 
this mosque appears to be later than Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi (740/1339-40), the first author later than 
the Bahdja who mentions ‘Abd al-KAadir’s tomb 
(Nuzhat al-Kulib, tr. Le Strange, p. 42). Nor does 
it confirm the statement that this ‘Abd al-Razzak 
introduced the use of music in the ritual, and indeed 
the employment of this was earlier than ‘Abd al-Ka- 
dir’s time, and is discussed by al-Suhrawardi (ii, 
116) without allusion to ‘Abd al-Razza4k. E. Mercier 
(Histoire de l'Afrique Septentrionale, iii, 14) asserts 
that the Kadiriyya Order existed in Berbery in the 
6th/12th century and was closely connected with the 
Fátimids (whose rule terminated 567/1171), but he 
gives no authority for these statements. 

Al-Suhrawardi holds that the exercises of each 
murid should be determined by his shaykh in accord- 
ance with his individual needs, whence it is unlikely 
that ‘Abd al-Kadir instituted any rigid system of 
dhikr, wird and hizb, and indeed those in use among 
different Kádirl communities differ (Rinn, Mara- 
bouts et Khouan, p. 183 ff.). The initiation ceremonies 
given on Turkish authority by J. P. Brown (The 
Darvishes, p. 98) are quite different from those 
furnished by Rinn on North African authority. In one 
of these latter there is a tendency to set ‘All above 
Muhammad and to insist on the importance of Hasan 
and Husayn, which cannot well represent the views 


of the Hanbalite ‘Abd al-Kadir. The wird of ‘Abd al- 
Kadir in al-Fuyidat al-Rabbaniyya is given on the 
authority of one ‘Abd Allāh b. Mukhammad al- 
*Adjami, who lived 185 years (536-731) and may be 
regarded as mythical. 

2.—Development. Kádirism seems from an 
early period to have developed on different lines ac- 
cording as ‘Abd al- Kàdir was regarded as the founder 
of a system involving rites and practices, or as a 
worker of miracles. In the latter direction it meant 
the deification of ‘Abd al-Kàdir, the extremists hold- 
ing that he was Lord of Creation after God, ab- 
solutely, whereas the more moderate supposed that 
he was so only in his own age (Bughyat al-Murtad, 
loc. cit.). The latter was the view of Ibn ‘Arabi, who 
takes him as an example of a kkalifa who showed 
himself and practised sovereignty (tasarruf; al- 
Futühát al-Makkiyya, ii, 407); such a khalifa in his 
system is independent of the revelation to Mubam- 
mad (Fugüs al-Hikam, § 16). But there was also a 
theory that ‘Abd al-Kadir practised in his grave all 
the activities (tasarruf) of the living (Ibn al-Wardi, (d. 
749), Ta?rikh, ii, 70); and Ibn Taymiyya (ai-Djawáb 
al-Sahih, i, 323) mentions him among saints who 
in his time still appeared to people, being in reality 
impersonated by demons. In the initiation ceremo- 
nies recorded by J. P. Brown, loc. cit., the candidate 
for admission to the Order sees “Abd al-Ķādir in 
dreams; in one case so often and so clearly that 
without having seen ‘Abd al-Kadir’s portrait he 
could recognize him among a thousand. The form of 
Kadirism which means the worship of ‘Abd al- Kadir 
seems to prevail in North Africa, where it is called 
Djilalism (or Djilanism), and whole communities 
are called Djilala. Their system has been described 
as the application of Süfi mysticism to beliefs that 
are certainly pre-Islamic, and the materialization of 
that mysticism under the form of a cult of hidden 
subterranean powers (E. Michaux-Bellaire, in Archives 
Marocaines, xx, 235). Here the word khalwa is used 
for a heap of stones where women attach rags to 
reeds planted between the stones and where they 
burn benzoin and styrax in potsherds (ibid., xvii, 60). 
Such khalwas are to be found in all the Arab villages. 
Similarly *'in the province of Oran on all the roads and 
on the summits of the chief mountains kubbas are 
to be found in the name of *Abd al-Kàdir Jilali" (E. 
de Neveu, Ordres Religieux chez les Musulmans 
d'Algérie, p. 30). The society of the Gendwah or 
Negroes of Guinea has placed itself entirely under 
the protection of Mawlày ‘Abd al-Kadir with all 
his array of male and female demons; wherein 
Michaux-Bellaire found traces of the powers which, 
according to the Kur?àn (and even earlier authorities), 
belonged to Solomon. The cult of ‘Abd al-Kadir 
is most ardently practised by the women in the 
Khlot and Tlik, who come to the khalwa for every 
sort of object, and to satisfy their loves and hates 
in all the acts of their existence. The men on the 
other hand chiefly go to the khalwa when they are 
ill (Arch. Maroc., vi, 329). 

That this development is inconsistent with Islamic 
orthodoxy is evident, and it is attacked by such 
authorities as Ibn Taymiyya and Ibrahim al-Shatibl 
(I‘tisém, i, 348 ff.). The system to which the name 
Kadiriyya is more ordinarily applied differs from 
other orders mainly in ritual, although, through 
circumstances connected with its origin, “it has 
not that homogeneity of statutes which is to be 
found in other congregations, which seem to form 
small exclusive churches outside which there is no 
salvation” (Rinn, p. 186). Though the founder was a 
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Hanbali, membership is by no means confined to 
that school, and the Order is theoretically both toler- 
ant and charitable. 

3.—Geographical Distribution. Since his- 
torical and geographical works rarely distinguish 
between the different furuk in their accounts of re- 
ligious buildings, little can be said with certainty of 
the date at which the first Kadiri za@wiya or khankah 
was established in any country save ‘Irak. The Order 
is said to have been introduced into Fez by the 
posterity of two of ‘Abd al- Ixàdir's sons, Ibráhim (d. 
592/1196 in Wásit) and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (who died in 
Diiyàl, a village of Sindjar); they had migrated to 
Spain and shortly before the fall of Granada (897/ 
1492) their descendants fled to Morocco. The full 
genealogy of the Shurafà? Djilàla of Fez is given in 
Arch. Maroc., iii, 106-114, on the authority of al-Durr 
al-Sani of al-Kádiri al-Hasani (1090/1679), who 
claims to have used a series of authentic documents. 
The khalwa of ‘Abd al-K4dir in Fez is mentioned as 
early as 1104/1692-3 (ibid., xi, 319). The order was 
introduced into Asia Minor and [Istanbul by 
Ismà'il Rümi, founder of the khànkah known as the 
Kádirlkhanah at the Topkhàne. This personage 
(d. 1041/1631), who is called Pir tháni, "Second 
Shaykh’, is said to have founded some 40 fekiyes in 
these regions (Kám&üs al-A*àm). A Kàádiri ribáf in 
Mecca is mentioned by Salih b. Mahdi in al-‘Alam 
al-Shanukh, p. 381, about 1180/1767, but the 
assertion that a branch was established there during 
the lifetime of ‘Abd al-Kadir (Le Chatelier, op. cit., 
p. 44) is not improbable, since Mecca has a natural 
attraction for the Süfis. In the A>in-i-Akbari (about 
1600; tr. Jarrett, iii, 357) the Kadiriyya Order is 
mentioned as one that is highly respected but is not 
included among those recognized in India; nor does 
there appear to be any allusion to it in the list of 
Indian Sifis in the Madthir-+ Kivaém (1752), though 
some other Orders are noticed, and ‘Abd al-Kadir 
himself is mentioned. Yet see Khafi Khan, Munta- 
khab al-Lubáb, ii, 604 and art, HIND, p. 432. 

Some statistics (to be received with caution) of 
the Kadiris and their s@wiyas are given by Depont 
et Coppolani (Confréries Religieuses Musulmanes, pp. 
301-18). Much of its development is admittedly re- 
cent, and may be due to the fame won by the name- 
sake of «Abd al-Kàdir [g.».] who for so many years 
resisted the French occupation of North Africa. It is 
doubtless represented in all Islamic countries, though 
it would appear that certain derived furuk enjoy 
greater popularity in many places. Thus the Kádirism 
of Touba in Guinea, which has become a distinct sign 
whereby the Diakanke tribe can be recognized, is 
derived through the Sidia from the Kádirism of the 
Kounta of Timbuctu (P. Marty in Revue du Monde 
Musulman, xxxvi, 183). These Kounta however form 
a filiale of the Kádiriyya, and some of them prefer 
to call themselves Shádhiliyya (ibid., xxxi, 414). 

4.—Organization. The Kadiri community ac- 
knowledges nominal allegiance to the keeper of ‘Abd 
al-Kadir’s tomb in Baghdad, and the deeds of invest- 
iture published by Rinn, p. 179, and in the Revue 
du Monde Musulman, ii, 513 and ix, 290, are from 
this source. It would seem however that the actual 
authority of this personage is chiefly recognized in 
‘Irak and Pakistan. The latter periodically send 
gifts which form the main source of the revenues of 
his establishment; the members of this family find 
it worth while to learn Urdu. The Meccan séwiyas 
were subject to the Shaykh al-Turuk, who had theright 
to nominate their mukaddam, The Egyptian branch 
was under the control of the Sayyid al-Bakri, who was 


also Shaykh al-Turuk; ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak (iii, 129; 
see also P. Kahle in Der Islam, vi, 154) reckons the 
order as one of the four which go back to a kufb, 
but asserts that it has neither furá* nor bwydüt. In 
Africa, according to Rinn, each mukaddam names 
his successor; in the event of one dying without hav- 
ing nominated anyone, an election is made by the 
ikhwān at a hadra. The approval of the head of the 
Order in Baghdad is then solicited, and has never been 
refused. The organization of the Order in North 
Africa is described somewhat fully by Rinn, Depont 
and Coppolani, in the works cited. The system appears 
to be in general congregational, i.e., the záwiyas are 
independent, and the relation between them and the 
central institution in Baghdad is very loose. The 
principle whereby the headship of a z@wiya is hered- 
itary is generally recognized. 

5.—Symbols and rites. The sign of the Turkish 
Kadiris was said to be a rose which is green, having 
been adopted by Isma‘il Rimi. The candidate for ad- 
mission tothe Order after a year brought an *arakiy ya 
or small felt cap, to which if the candidate be accepted 
the Shaykh attached a rose of 18 sections, with 
Solomon’s Seal in the centre. This cap is called 
by them /ád;. The symbolism of this is explained by 
J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, p. 98 ff. (copied by 
Wilberforce Clarke, tr. of ‘Awdarif al-Ma‘drif, p. 159; 
the Urdu translation Kaskf Asray al-Mashayikh 
adds nothing to Brown’s information). According 
to him, they preferred the colour green, though they 
allowed others; in Lane’s time the turbans and banners 
of the Kadiris in Egypt were white; most members 
of the Order were fishermen, and in religious pro- 
cessions they carried upon poles nets of various 
colours (Modern Egyptians, 1871, i, 306). There 
are festivities in honour of ‘Abd al-Kadir on 11 
Rabi‘ II, and pilgrimages are made in many places 
in Algeria and Morocco to the z@wtyas and shrines of 
the saint (Rinn, p. 177). The Mawsim of the Djilàla 
at Salé is described at length by L. Mercier in Arch. 
Maroc., viii, 137-9; it commences the seventh day of 
the Müūlud (Mawlid), 1.e., the Feast of the Prophet’s 
Birthday, and lasts four days 17-20 Rabi‘ I. Sheep 
and oxen are presented to the descendants of ‘Abd al- 
Kadir. Michaux-Bellaire distinguishes in Morocco be- 
tween the ceremonies of the Kadiriyya, who recite the 
dizb, and the Djilala, who recite the dktkr to the 
accompaniment of instruments; and again between 
the Djilala of the country, whose instruments are the 
bender (a sort of big tambourine without bells) and 
“awada, and those of the town, whose instruments 
are the febila, fabal and ghayfa (Arch. Maroc., vi, 
330 and xvii, 60). A description of the hadrat al- 
mallük, a performance executed with these last in- 
struments, which leads to ecstasy, is given by him 
in the first passage cited. He further records some 
special ceremonies connected with the Awlad Khalifa 
in the Gharb (ibid., xx, 287). All the Hilàli of the 
Gharb are Djilála, and in all the kadras (services) of 
the Djilala the presence of at least one Khalifi is ne- 
cessary for the direction of ceremonies, and when 
no actual Khaliff is present, someone there takes the 
name in order to perform the priestly duty. The 
origin of the name Awlad Khalifa is obscure (p. 284); 
it may be noticed that the Bakdja mentions one Kha- 
Iifa b. Müsà al-Nahrmaliki as having played a leading 
part in the propagation of ‘Abd al-Kadir’s system. 
“The kadra of the Djllāla of the country contains 
neither the kisb nor the dhikr instituted by the 
Shaykh, but a plain dhikr of improvised words in the 
ceremonial rhythm of the banádir (plur. of bender). 
These improvisations always terminate with the 
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words ‘Thus spoke Mawlay *Abd al-Kàdir' or 'O 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-Kadir’.” (Michaux-Bellaire, p. 288). 

Various collections of rituals supposed to have 
been recommended by ‘Abd al-Kadir have been pub- 
lished in Egypt, Turkey and India. In al-Fuydadaj al- 
Rabbaniy ya he who is about to enter upon khalwa (re- 
treat) is advised to fast in the day and keep vigil at 
night. The &Aalwa lasts forty days. “If a figure re- 
veals itself to him saying ‘I am God’, he should say 
‘Nay rather thou art in God’, and if it be for proba- 
tion, it will vanish; but if it remain, then it will be 
a genuine revelation (/adjalli)” (Dihli 1330, p. 60). 
Reduction of food during the 40 days should be grad- 
ual till for the last three fasting is complete. At the 
end he returns by degrees to his former diet. 

Some practices peculiar to the Dijilala of Tangier 
are recorded by G. Salmon (Arch. Maroc., ii, 108). 
Those who make vows to *Abd al-Kádir are in the 
habit of depositing in the zá«'iya white cocks, which 
are called mukarrar (Sūra III, 31); they do not kill 
them, but leave them free to rove about the záwzya, 
where however they do not long survive; the sharif 
who lives hard by takes them for his food. The four 
daughters of a deceased sharif continued to live on 
the revenues of the z@wiya and carry away the mu- 
harrar fowls. The mukaddam at this zdwiya was the 
sharif, who conducted the ceremonies at which the 
Kur?àn is repeated without the hizb of ‘Abd al- Kadir 
being pronounced, and where dances similar to those 
of the *Isàwà [q.v] are performed. Circumcisions 
are performed at the z@wiya on the first day of the 
mawlid. A nightly meeting called layla is held on 
the eve of this day, at which the hizb of *Abd al-Kà- 
dir is recited. At El-Qsar, where there are also some 
local practices, all the potters belong to the Djilàla, 
among whom the richer members of the community 
are to be found (ibid., ii, 163). 

The first time that the Kadiris appear to have 
played a political part was during the French con- 
quest of Algeria, when the chief of the Kádiriyya, 
Muhyi ’l-Din, having been offered the leadership in 
the war against the infidel, permitted his son ‘Abd 
al- Kadir to accept it. This person was able to utilize 
the religious organization of his Order in order to 
establish the sovereignty which the French had ac- 
corded him, and when his sovereignty was threatened 
could fall back on his rank as mukaddam of his Order 
to win fresh recruits (H. Garrot, Histoire générale de 
l'Algérie, Algiers 1910, p. 800, 863 ff.). After his fall 
and exile it seems that the Kádiris in Africa lent 
their support to the French government. “In 1879 
when there was a local insurrection in Aurés the 
shaykh of the Kadiriyya of Mena‘a, SI Muhammad b. 
‘Abbas, displayed unimpeachable loyalty [see 
awRAs]; and the same Order helped the French gov- 
ernment to extend their influence in the Sahara at 
Wargla and El-Wad. Their »d@?ib, Si Muhammad b. 
Tayyib, fell on the French side at the battle of 
Charouin, March 2, rigor." (Israel Hamet, Les 
Musulmans Français du Nord de l'Afrique, Paris 
1906, p. 276). 
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KADIS (Spanish: Cadiz; English: Cadiz; French: 
Cadix), the capital (pop. 117, 871) of the 
province of the same name, the most south- 


erly in Spain; it prides itself on being the oldest town 
in the West, since it is said to have been founded 
by the Phoenicians in about 1500 B.C.; in Phoenician, 
it is named Gad(d)ir [cf. AGADIR), from which the 
Greeks derived the name l'á8etpa, the Romans 
Gadir and Gades, and the Arabs Kádis. Under the 
domination first of the Greeks and later the Cartha- 
ginians (after 500 B.C.), it became the most impor- 
tant place in the south of the peninsula. The Romans 
succeeded in capturing it from the Carthaginians (206 
B.C.), and Julius Caesar named it Augusta Urbs 
Julia Gaditana. Then followed a period of obscurity 
during which the legends of the Greek and Roman 
historians regarding the temple of Hercules, later 
adopted by the Muslims, first took shape. 

Neither under the Muslims, who captured it in 
93/711, nor under the Visigoths did the town ex- 
perience any great prosperity. It was occupied by the 
Normans, for the first time in 229/844 and then at- 
tacked once again in 245/859, but it played only a 
very minor role, and finally fell into the hands of 
Alfonso the Wise on 8 Dhu 'l-Ka*da 660/24 September 
1262. 

The occasional references to Kadis by Arab his- 
torians and geographers were above all due to the 
famous pillars of Hercules (asnam Hirkil), the most 
celebrated of these being the sanas Hirkil or snanárat 
Hirkil. 

Thanks to the geographer of Almeria who is known 
by the name al-Zuhri, we have some idea of the 
appearance of the tower at Cadiz, since we possess 
the eye-witness account of a writer who saw it on 
several occasions before its demolition in 540/1145 
and who states that the building in question was not 
the temple of Hercules with which it has often been 
confused, notably by the author of the Rawd al-mi*jár. 
This square »anára, 100 cubits and three storeys 
high, was constructed of dressed granite (kadhdhan) ; 
the second storey was about one-third the size of 
the first, and the third, triangular in shape, was 
surmounted by a statue of a man looking towards the 
East, from the ocean, with his left arm outstretched 
and his fingers curled, except for the index finger, 
which pointed the way to the straits of Gibraltar. His 
right hand held a baton which seemed to indicate the 
sea (the author states explicitly that it was not a key). 

The date of construction of the Cadiz tower is 
unknown, but we must assume that it goes back to 
a period before the official introduction of Christian- 
ity to Spain, since the account refers solely to a 
statue, a purely Roman sign. 

A member of the celebrated family of the Bani 
Maymin of Denia became amir of Cadiz at the end 
of the Almoravid period. Having been led to believe 
that the mandra, erroneously called the Tower of 
Hercules, had been constructed on top of a vast 
treasure, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b, Maymiin summoned a force of 
stone-masons and labourers who set to work removing 
the outer stonework; each time a block of stone was 
removed, a wooden beam was inserted into the empty 
space, with the result that in the end the vast mass 
of the tower rested only on wood. Then, after the 
spaces had been filled with wood, this support caught 
fire and the tower collapsed with a stupendous crash; 
all that could be found in the rubble were the lead 
that had served to bind the blocks of stone together 
and the brass from which the statue had been made. 
Ibn Maymün's vain pretensions were thus exposed, 
and shortly afterwards he was assassinated by 
Yahya, the grandson of the founder of the Almora- 
vid dynasty. 
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AL-KÁDISIYYA, the name of several places in 
Slrak and al-Djazira. The Mushtarik of Yakiat (337) 
lists five places of that name of which the two most 
important were situated near Sàmarrà and al- Küfa. 
The history of these places is most difficult to trace. 

I1. A town in ‘Irak, on the Eastern bank of the 
Tigris, 8 miles S.E. of Samarra. It seems to have 
been closely connected with the latter in its period 
of prosperity. We do not know what special part al- 
Ixadisivya played at that time. Herzfeld, (Reise, i, 
107) suggests it is really identical with the town of 
al-Katal which Hardin al-Rashid or the Caliph al- 
Mu*tasim began to build before the foundation of Sa- 
marrá. Yàküt and other Arab geographers mention 
the glassworks of al-Kadisiyya, and it is reported to 
have been a large village (karya kabira) but little is 
known of its history. It is probable that it ceased to 
be of any importance shortly after the abandonment 
of Samarra towards the end of the ninth century, for 
the 4th/1oth century geographers al-Istakhri and Ibn 
Hawkal make no mention of it. It is found in al-Mu- 
kaddasi, but the reference seems to indicate the 
existence of a single structure, presumably the octa- 
gonal building which still survives today. In the mid- 
dle ages the important Dudjayl Canal left the Tigris 
opposite the town. The ruins of al-Kàdisiyya lie in 
Lat. 34?5' N., between the two canals still existing out 
of the former three Tigris canals, called al-Kàtül. 
Thev are a short quarter of an hour distant from the 
bank of the Tigris. The old name has survived and 
is now popularlv pronounced Djàdisiyya (occasion- 
ally corrupted to Djàsiyya and Djàlisiyya). We owe 
full accounts of these ruins particularly to Ross and 
Jones; E. Herzfeld also investigated the ruins. Jones 
gives a plan of the ruins of the town, which Herzfeld 
says is entirely correct. 

The enclosing walls, which measure about 6000 
paces, form a regular octagon. They are flanked by 
towers at the corners and defended by 16 bastions at 
intervals. They were built of bricks which in techni- 
que, plan and preservation resemble the castra of 
Sámarrá. According to all criteria, these ruins belong 
—in Herzfeld’s opinion—to the ‘Abbasid period, 
not to an older one. Ten minutes from al- Kádisiyya, 
just on the river bank, are also mounds of ruins, 
called al-Sanam. They mark the site of a medieval or 
ancient town, half of which has already been eroded 
by the Tigris. On a remarkable find of statues made 
here, see Cl. Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Koor- 
distan, 1836, ii, 152. Al-Sanam perhaps was within the 
area of al- Kadisiyya and is to be regarded as its port. 
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2. À place lying to the south-west of al-Hira 
(q.v.] and to the south-south-west of the plain where 
al-Küfa was later founded. This al-Kadisivya is 
famed as the site of the resounding victory of the 
Muslims over the army of the Sasdnian king Yazda- 
djird III (g.v.] at a date between 14/635 and 16/637. 
This victory was of no small importance to the 
Muslims for it opened up the route to Ctesiphon- 
Seleucia ( —al Mada’in [q.v.]), the winter capital of the 
Sasanids, put them in the position of carrying off 
another great success at Djalülà? (g.v.] and finally, 
after the whole of ‘Irak had fallen to them, enabled 
them to cross the Zagros and undertake the conquest 
of the Iranian plateau. Al-Kadisiyya was situated 
in the western part of the Taff, that steppe region 
rising above the cultivated land (al-Sawad) and 
characterized by springs (e.g. that of al-‘Udhayb) 
which is the transitional area to the high plateau 
of the Arabian desert. In the Sásánian period the 
Taff was protected by a series of watch-houses 
(maslahas) and a great fortified ditch (khandak) 
from the raids of Arab tribes. The last village of the 
Taff, just before the desert, was al-‘Udhayb, later 
a station on the Baghdàd-Mecca road. 

The exact location of al-Kadisiyya was unknown 
until quite recently. An attempt had been made to 
identify it with the early Islamic ruins of al-Ukhaydir 
(25 miles S.S.W. of Küfa)—for example by Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xi, 956, Loftus, Travels in Chaldaea and 
Susiana, London 1857, 64 note, and Justi in the 
Gr. I. Ph., ii, 546. This identification, however, is 
definitely to be rejected as erroneous (cf. the article 
of W. Caskel, Uhaidir, in Isl, xxxix (1964), 28-37, 
which calls for an ‘Abbasid date for these ruins). 
Besides, Ritter, op. cit., x, 186 places al-Kadisiyya 
much too far north, while the locations of al-Kádi- 
siyya and al-*Udhayb given by Wagner (Nachr. d. 
Gótt. Gesellsch. d. Wiss., 1902, 257-9) are fairly 
Correct. A. Musil, on his journey of exploration in 
1912, was the first to discover the real site of al- 
Kàdisiyya, cf. his report in the Anzeiger der phil.-hist. 
Kl. der Wien. Akad. der Wiss., 1913, i, 11 (12 of the 
reprint). Musil there remarks that the spring al- 
“Udhayb rises in the valley of Mshey2iz; on the left 
bank of that valley, on the edge of a swampy kör 
he was shown the ruins of al-Zàdsiyye or 
Dàr al-Kàzi (- Kádisiyya). According to the 
map which Musil appends to his essay in the 
WZKM, xxix (1916), 461, the ruins mentioned 
are situated in 31°45’ N. Lat. and 44°8’ E. Long. 
directly south of Nadjaf and r9 miles from Küfa. 

The locality of Kaides, which in his excursion to 
the ruins of Babylon in 1790 Beauchamp visited and 
reported as the find-spot of a statue some consider- 
able distance away (see the reprint of his account of 
his journey in the Revue d’Assyriologie, x, 190), is 
perhaps also identical with the remains of al-Kàdi- 
siyya discovered by Musil. Kaides probably — Kádis, 
the shorter form of the name, which is occasionally 
found alongside Kadisiyya, as for example in an old 
Arab poet (see al-Bakri, ed. Wiistenfeld, 226), in al- 
Tabari, etc. Firdaws! writes Kàdis! and Kádisiyya. 
In the neighbourhood of al-Kádisiyya there was a 
village called al-Kudays, ''little Kádis". The poets 
give the whole district round al-Kadisiyya the 
collective name al- Kawádis. 

The Arab geographers of the 4th/1oth century 
(al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, al-MukaddasI) describe al- 
Kàdisiyya as a small town with two gates and a mud 
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fortress, in the midst of cultivated fields and groves 
of date-palms, watered by a canal led from the 
Euphrates, the last running water in ‘Irak. In ancient 
times the Persian Gulf seems to have stretched 
up to the region of al-Kàdisiyya. The main arm of 
the Euphrates once flowed, as al-Mas‘idi notes 
(Murüdj, ed. Paris, i, 215 = § 229), towards al- 
Hira, where its ancient bed was still visible and 
was called al-‘Atik “the old (river). It flowed 
between al-KĶādisiyya and al-‘Udhayb; at al-KĶādi- 
siyya there was a bridge across it called Djisr al- 
‘Atik or Djisr al-Kadisiyya. 

The battle. To this one single battle of al- 
Kadisiyya al-Tabari has devoted around one hundred 
pages and nearly another hundred pages to the pre- 
ceding and subsequent events which must be taken 
into account for an understanding of this vitally im- 
portant occurrence. The greater part of his account, 
however, is based on traditions of Sayf b. ‘Umar, 
whom some Islamists have accused of falsification. 
This is not the place for a detailed discussion of 
such accusations: it is sufficient to observe that 
Sayf's account also forms the basis of the story related 
by the majority of Arab and Persian historians to 
such an extent that we have no alternative but to 
make use of this traditionist for any account of the 
battle, correcting him where possible with the help 
of other accounts. 

After the disastrous defeat of the Muslims at 
the Bridge (see DjisR] (Sha*bàn or Ramadan 
13/October or November 634) the campaign in 
‘Irak suffered a setback, despite the arrival of rein- 
forcements from Medina, the victory of al-Buwayb 
(Ramadan 13/Nov. 634 or Safar 14/April 635, or 
one year after the Battle of the Bridge) and several 
fruitful raids and razzias. Al-Muthanna (¢.v.], fearing 
that the hostilities would take a dangerous turn 
since Yazdadjird III was preparing to react vigor- 
ously, believed it prudent to withdraw to the outskirts 
of the desert, to disperse his warriors to various 
spots where there were watering places and to limit 
his actions to razzias. So as to be able to seize the 
offensive once more, he appealed to Medina for help. 
Making a general levy among the Bedouins (Dhu 
"I-Hididia r3/Feb. 635 or Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 14/Jan.- 
Feb. 636), the caliph ‘Umar assembled and equipped 
at Sirar, near Medina (Muharram 14/March 635 or 
Muharram 15/Feb.-March 636?), an army under the 
command of Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas (q.v.], ordering 
him to leave for ‘Irak. 

En route Sa‘d was joined by other contingents sent 
by ‘Umar, then halted at the beginning of winter 
(Sha*bàn 14/635 or 15/636 ?) in the Nadjd at Zarüd (or 
al-Tha‘labiyya, near Zarüd) to call to arms the tribes 
of the surrounding area. He then made his way to 
Sharaf, which was at the western end of the Arab 
plateau near al-Absà? and was well supplied with 
waterholes. While waiting in a well-organized camp 
for the arrival of several thousands of other Bedouins 
(who also included some Christian bands), he divided 
his men into decuries, established a hierarchy of 
command and sent al-Mughira b. Shu'ba (q.v.] to 
occupy various localities in order to secure his forces 
against a possible attack. It was at Sharaf that Sa‘d 
was to meet up with al-Muthannà, but the latter 
died during the winter of the wounds he had sustained 
at the Bridge. At last Sa‘d advanced as far as *Udhayb 
al-Hidjanat, leaving there the women who had 
followed the expedition and going on to strike camp 
in the plain of al-Kadisiyya. While awaiting the 
enemy—for a month it is said—he carried out 
ratzias to secure his supplies. 
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Meanwhile, Yazdadjird had assembled a large 
army and compelled his marshal, Rustam [g.v.], to 
advance, taking no heed of the latter’s reluctance to 
face the Arabs on ground he considered unfavourable, 
At last the Persians pitched camp, separated from 
the Muslims by the channel called al-‘Atik. Hostilities 
did not open immediately; on the contrary, they en- 
tered into negotiations, which proved fruitless. During 
the month of Muharram Rustam built a kind of dyke 
with reeds, earth, straw and pack-saddles. In this 
way he enabled his army to cross the channel and 
the following day battle commenced; this occurred on 
a Monday in Muharram 15/636 or 16/637; the date 
given by Sayf, 14/635 (al-Tabari, i, 2289 and 2298) 
is undoubtedly an error. The Persians had behind 
them the channel and the Muslims the moat of a 
fortress named al-Kudays. Sa‘d, who suffered 
from abcesses (hwbün) on the thighs and hips and 
could neither mount a horse nor remain upright, re- 
mained lying down and relayed his orders from the 
top of the fortress to his lieutenant, Khalid b. 
*Urtufa, by means of notes. According to Sayf the 
battle lasted three days and one night; as the latter 
was drawing to a close the Persian retreat began 
and by the fourth day they were completely and 
irreparably routed. Rustam fell in the melée, killed 
by an unknown Arab warrior. Each day of the 
combat and the night of the third to fourth day have 
been given special names: 1) Yawm Armath = Day 
of the Rafts (perhaps a reference to the dyke on the 
channel?); 2) Yawm Aghwath = Day of Help (an 
allusion to the arrival of reinforcements from Syria ?) ; 
3) Yawm *Amás = Day of the Hard War and Laylat 
al-Harir — Night of the Cries of Sorrow (maybe a 
reference to the relentless savagery of the fray); 
4) the last part of this night: Laylat al-Kadisiyya = 
the Night of al-Kadisiyya and the fourth day: 
Yawm al-Kadistyya = the Day of the Battle of al- 
Kádisiyya (perhaps so called because the: decisive 
hours of this night and the next day truly merited 
the name?). 

Caetani, in his Annali, gives a detailed summary 
of al-Tabari's traditions. Noteworthy among the 
interesting details are: the Muslims were very badly 
equipped; the Persians made use of a number of 
elephants but their adversaries discovered a method 
of extricating themselves from this difficulty; some 
Syrian reinforcements arrived on the second and 
third day; the poet Abi Mihdjan (q.v.], who had 
been put in irons, succeeded in playing a valiant 
part in the fray; Tulayba b. Khuwaylid (q.v.], the 
"false prophet" who had been defeated by Khalid b. 
al-Walid [g.v.] during the ridda and later joined the 
Muslim ranks, proved himself to be a brave defender 
of Islam; for the first two days fighting took place 
during the day only—the night was employed in 
burying the corpses, giving water to the dying and 
carrying away the wounded Muslims, enemy wounded 
being despatched with blows of a staff; 30,000 (?) 
Persians, who had chained themselves to one another 
so that they could resist to the bitter end, fled when 
defeat was inevitable but were drowned in the 
channel, which the pursuing Muslims were able to 
cross using their bodies as a bridge; the Muslims 
seized the great Persian royal banner known as 
Dirafsh-i Káviyàn. 

Subsequent events. Sa‘d sent a section of 
his forces in pursuit of the fugitives and remained 
at al-Kádisiyya for a month longer. One of the Per- 
sian commanding officers, Djalinis, was killed while 
trying to protect his retreating forces; other attempts 
to reassemble the fleeing troops, in the district of 
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Babil for example, and to resist the Muslim advance 
became no more than a few battles which in no way 
altered the situation. Finally Sa*d marched on al- 
Madà?in and, after having besieged and conquered 
Bahudasir, one of the seven or ten towns which made 
up the al-Mada?in ("'the towns") group, was even able 
to ford the Tigris; this remarkable occurrence was 
regarded as the result of divine favour. After reaching 
the east bank of the river the Muslims occupied 
the other towns of al-Madà?in, which had been 
abandoned without a struggle by Yazdadjird (Dhu 
'I-Hbidjdja 15 or 16?). Another battle of some 
importance took place on ‘Iraki soil, at Djalülaà? 
{on Safar 16 or 17?; other dates are also ment- 
ioned in the sources), marking the definitive 
overthrow of Sasanid dominion in ‘Irak by the 
Muslims. 

Problems associated with the battle. There 
are two such problems which, in all probability, 
must remain insoluble: 1) The total strength of the 
forces which met at al-Kadisiyya, for there is too 
great a difference between the figures given in the 
sources and every attempt to arrive at an evaluation 
comes up against the impossibility of finding any 
solid foundation to build on; 2) the chronology of 
the events preceding the battle and following it and 
thus of the battle itselfi—dates given in the sources 
for the battle vary between the years 14 and 16, but 
the earlier date must be rejected since there is too 
much circumstantial evidence against it. Islamists 
working on the chronological problem, such as 
Wellhausen, Caetani and S. M. Yusuf, have looked 
for an answer by reasoning from the facts, and since 
it has proved impossible to reconcile the data given 
in the sources have chosen those which shored up 
their own beliefs. They consider it impossible that 
the Muslims could have recovered their strength 
almost immediately after the defeat at the Bridge 
and have dated the battle of al-Buwayb in 14 (accord- 
ing to Caetani no earlier than Ramadan), which 
obliges them to date the battle of al-Kadisiyya at 
the beginning of 16 (Wellhausen adds further con- 
siderations of the supervening events of the period 
which occurred between this battle and the battle 
of Djalülà?). In addition, Caetani and S. M. Yusuf 
consider the relationship between the campaign in 
Syria and that in ‘Irak and decide that the caliph 
“Umar could not have concerned himself with the 
second until after the end of the first, that is after 
the battle of Yarmük: as this celebrated victory of 
the Muslims over the Byzantines took place on 
12 Radjab 15/20 August 636, the battle of al-Kàdi- 
siyya could not have been fought before the early 
months of the year 16. S. M. Yusuf places it a little 
after Radjab r5, ie. a month after Yarmük. 

After a fresh examination of the facts as they 
developed and as they are set down in chronological 
accounts in the sources, the author of the present 


article has concluded that Muharram 15/February- | 


March 636 is the date to be preferred for the battle 
of al-Kadisiyya. The Muslim success at al-Buwayb 
soon after their defeat at the Bridge is not to be 
considered impossible for the following reasons: 
1) the troubles which broke out at al-Madà?in stopped 
the Persians from capitalizing on their victory at 
the Bridge; 2) Muslim reinforcements from Medina 
arrived immediately. Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that ‘Umar could not have been concerned with the 
‘IrakI campaign until after the battle of Yarmük, 
for such a view makes it extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the date when the caliph resolved to send a 
fighting army into ‘Irak; in fact, 1) if ‘Umar did not 


take his decision until after Yarmük, there is not a 
sufficient interval of time between the great battles 
of Yarmük and al-Kadisiyya for Sa‘d’s march, 
with the halts he made and his waiting period for 
the enemy (which the sources describe with too great 
detail for them to be ignored); it was perhaps this 
difficulty which led Caetani to propose that the 
battle did not take place in Muharram 16 but 
some months later; 2) if, to allow the necessary 
time for Sa‘d’s march and his waiting for the 
enemy, the caliph were presumed to have taken 
his decision in 15 during the month preceding the 
battle of Yarmtk, then ‘Umar would have directed 
his forces towards ‘Irak precisely at the moment 
when he must have been greatly preoccupied by the 
news of the Byzantine emperor’s preparations for 
the offensive. On the contrary, if we concede that 
Sayf has given an exact account of the assemblage 
of the army at Sirdar during Muharram 14 and of 
Sa‘d’s long march, then it follows that ‘Umar decided 
at the end of the year 13 to renew with vigour the 
campaign in ‘Irak, that is during the period when 
his victories in Syria were following one after the 
other. These considerations, which are also supported 
by other circumstances—which the author of this 
article intends to set forth in another work—lead 
us to decide on the date of Muharram 15/February- 
March 636 for the battle of al-Kadisiyya. 
Bibliography: Arabic sources: Tabari, i, 
2202, 2347, 2349-59 (after Ibn Ishak), 2377 
(after Wakidi), 2336-8 (after ‘Awdna), 2211-9, 
2221-35, 2244-85, 2285-2341, 2344-6, 2361-7, 
2341-3, 2419-55, 2456-67, 2470, 2474-9 (after 
Sayf b. ‘Umar) and index; Tabari-Zotenberg, iii, 
385-400 (with a few details absent from other 
sources but in general following Sayf’s account); 
Abi Yisuf Ya‘kib, Kitab al-Kharadj, Balak 1302, 
16-7 (tr. Fagnan, 45-7, 48-9); Ibn Sa‘d (for 
the chronology), iii/t, 30 and index (ix/2, 31 s.v. 
al- Kadisiyya) ; Baladhuri, Futth, 254-65; Dinawari, 
125-36; Ya*kübi, ii, 163-5, 173; Mas'üdl, Mwurudj, 
iv, 201-4, 207-25 = ed. & tr. Pellat $$ 1532-4, 
1538-57; Agháni (the episode of the poet Abü 
Mihdjan), xxi, 212-7 and index; Hamza al-Isfahani, 
Tærikh sini mulik al-ard  wa'l-anbiyà?, ed. 
Gottwaldt, Leipzig 1844, 151-3; Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, Isti‘ab (episode) 745, no. 3191 (for other 
sources of the same episode, see Caetani, 16 A. H., 
$8 102, 107); Yakut, Mu‘djam, iv, 7f., i, 769, 
iv, 323, ii, 107, and index; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 344-52, 
354-77, 393-410; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, Ms. 
Aya Sofia, fols. 14r-20v (beginning of the year 15) 
fols. 28v-31v (beginning of the year 16); Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, i, 15, 
230, 285, ii, 692, iii, 135 (tr. Rosenthal, i, 17, 259, 
320-1, ii, 77-8, iii, 168-9); idem, ‘Ibar, ed. Beirut? 
1966-8, i, I4, 220 f., 278, 483, ii, 325, 561, 637, 657, 
915-9, 921-3, 935-42 and index of the first three 
volumes (Ibn Khaldün's account of the battle 
is a resumé of traditions collected by Sayf, as 
are the brief accounts of Miskawayh, Abu 'l-Fidà?, 
Nuwayri, Dhahabi and Ibn al-Furat, and the 
longer ones in al-Fakhri, ed. Ahlwardt, 106-14, 
and Ibn Zayni Dahlin, al-Futéhat al-Islamiyya, 
Mecca 1311, i, 54-69.—Citations of warriors who 
fell in the battle given in Istifáb, Usd, Isába, 
Tadjrid of Dhahabi can be found in L. Caetani, 
Annali dell' Islám, 16 A.H., 8 118, note I. 
Greek, Syriac and Armenian sources: 
summarized in Caetani, 16 A.H., §§ 113-7, 172, 
173; see also F. Baethgen, Fragmente syrischer 
und arabischer Historiker, Leipzig 1884 (Abhandl. 
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text 16, tr. IIO. 

Persian sources: MirkhWànd, Rawdat al- 
safáà?, lithograph Bombay 1825, ii, 270-8; Kh*an- 
damir, Habib al-siyar, lithograph Bombay 1857, 
14, 20-3. 

Western authors: G. Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen, i, 65-73, 83; A. Miiller, Der Islam im 
Morgen- und Abendland, i (1885), 235-43; J. Well- 
hausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi, Berlin 1899, 
68-83; L. Caetani, Annali dell’Islam: (the events) 
iii, 14 A.H. §§ 5, 9-11, 19, 23-5, 45-63, 66, 16 A.H., 
§§ 3-35, 39-118, 134-228; (critique of the sources 
and critical résumé of the events): 13 A.H., 
$8 1-3, 14 A.H. 88 1-3, 16 A.H., $8 1-2, 119-33, 
229-37; C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, i, 88f.; 
S. M. Yusuf, The battle of al-Qadisiyya, in IC, 
xix (1945), 1-18. 

(L. VEcciA VacLERI) 

iii. In addition to the two towns mentioned above, 
Yàküt knows three other places called al-Kadisiyya, 
namely two villages in the district of al-Mawsil in 
the Nahr al-Khazir between al-Mawsil and Irbid, and 
a third near Djazirat b. ‘Umar; see Yakut, al-Mush- 
tarik ed. Wiistenfeld, 337. Ibn al-Athir also mentions 
an al-Kadisiyya near Baghdad (xii, 91). For the 
possible relationship of these places and others sim- 
ilarly named to a people (Kadishaeans) that may have 
settled them, see Nóldeke, ZDMG, xxxiii, 157 f., 
162; J. Marquart, Éránfahr nach der Geographie des 
Pseudo-Moses Xorenag*4 (Abhandlungen der Gott. Ges. 
der Wiss., 1901), 77, 78. (M. SrnEck-[J. LAssNER]) 

KADJAR, Turcoman tribe, from which sprang a 
ruling dynasty of Persia (see next article). There 
is no foundation for the statements of later historians 
that the Kadjar tribe entered Iran with Hülàgü [q.v.]. 
In the 9th/15th century they formed part of the Boz 
Ok branch of the Turcomans of Anatolia, dwelling in 
the Kayseri-Sivas region and recognizing the suze- 
rainty of the Dhu 'l-Kadr rulers. They probably take 
their name from a leader named Karagar (= Kargar). 
In the 9th/15th century they were divided into four 
sub-tribes (oba): Aghča Koyunlu, Aghčalu, Shām Ba- 
yati, Yiva. The first two of these were branches of 
the great tribes belonging to the ulus of the Dulkadlrlt. 
The third was a branch of the Bayáts of northern 
Syria (it is very probable that the Dulkadirli dynasty 
sprang from the Bayáàts); Shàm Bayáàtl owes its name 
to the fact that it wintered in Syria, but we do not 
know to which of these subtribes the Kadjar dynasty 
belonged. After the Kadjars had entered Iran and 
settled in northern Adharbaydjan (Arran) they were 
joined by an important clan called Igirmi (= Yirmi) 
Dórt. 

The defeat of the Kara Koyunlu by the Ak-Koyun- 
lu, who thenceforth ruled much of Iran, prompted im- 
portant branches of the Turcoman tribes of Anatolia 
to move into Persia: thus towards the end of the oth/ 
15th century the Kadjar settled in the Karabagh 
(Gandja) district of northern Adharbaydjan. In 897} 
1491-2 a member of the ruling house of the Ak Ko- 
yunlu, named Dana Khalil-oghlu Ibráhim Beg and 
known as Ayba (or Íba) Sultàn, with the support 
of the Kadjar raised to the throne Uzun Hasan’s 
grandson Rustam Beg. When Rustam Beg was 
defeated by Ahmad b. Ughurlu Muhammad b. 
Uzun Hasan Beg he took refuge with the Kadjar 
in 1497. Although the Kadjar supported Rustam, 
the latter was defeated again and killed. Soon after- 
wards a part of the KAdjar rallied to Shah Isma‘il 
and, like so many other Anatolian Turcoman tribes, 
contributed to the establishment of the Safawid 


dynasty. For the next two centuries, however, they 
were not held in such esteem by the shahs as were, 
é.g., the Ustadjalu (Ustadjlu), Tekelii, Shamlu and 
Dhulkadr (Dulkadir). At this period the Kadjar were 
again dwelling in north Adharbaydjan. At the end of 
the roth/16th century Imam Kull Khàn, who was 
beglerbegi of Kkarabagh, was a member of the Yiva 
oba of the Kàdjàr. But during Safawid times the 
Kadjar were administered mostly by the Ziyàd 
Oghlu family from which sprang the future ruling 
Kadjar dynasty. At the time of Shah ‘Abbas some 
of the Kadjar were transferred to the district of 
Astarabad, to be a barrier against the raids of the 
Yaka Turcomans. 

In the 12th/18th century, whereas some tribes— 
Shàmlu, Dulkadlr, etc.—broke up and lost their 
power, the Avshar (Afshar) and Kadjar remained 
numerous and strong. Hence under Nadir Shah the 
Afshar were able to put an end to the Safawid dynasty 
and seize power, and at the end of the century the 
Kadjar could succeed the Zand. In the 18th century 
the Astarabad Kādjār were divided into two 
branches: the Ashaka Bash and the Yakharl Bash. 
The Ashaka Bash were formed by the Koyunlü (or 
Kowànlü), *Izz al-dinlü, Sham Bayati, Kara Misanli 
(Müsàlu?), Wàshlü (Ashlü ?) and Ziyàdlü subtribes. 
The Kàdjàr dynasty belonged to the Koyunlü (or 
Kowanli) subtribe of the Ashaka Bash. As for the 
Yükhàri Bàsh, they were formed by the other six 
subtribes, ?.e., Dawàlü, Sàpanlü, Kóhnalü, Khazina- 
darlü, Kayàklü, and Kerlü(?). The chief subtribe 
of this branch was the Dawálü. 

The Kadjar rulers never forgot that they were 
Turks. They were even proud of it. Thus, some mem- 
bers of the Kadjar dynasty bore the names of Ilkhànid 
and:even Ottoman rulers, e.g., Hülágü, Abaka, Ar- 
ghun, Ildirim Báyazid etc. We see also some Kadjar 
clans (oymak) in Anatolia in the Ottoman period, be- 
tween the 16th and 2oth centuries. 

Bibliography: F. Sümer, Oğuzlar, Ankara 

1967, 152, 154, 155, 228, 234, 286, 287, 358, 366; 

idem, Safevi devletinin kuruluş ve gelişmesinde 

Anadolu Türklerinin rolu (in press). (F. SUMER) 

KADJAR (kačar “marching quickly”, cf. Sulay- 
man Efendi, Lughat-i Caghatai, Istanbul 1298, 214; 
P. Pelliot, Notes sur l'histoire de la horde d'or, Paris 
1950, 203-4), a Turcoman tribe, to which the 
Kadjar dynasty of Persia belonged; also a village 
in the Litküh district of Amul {g.v.]. Nineteenth cen- 
tury Persian historians assert that the Kadjar took 
their name from Kàdjàr Noyàn b. Sirtàk Noyàn. The 
latter was the son of Sàbà Noyàn b. Djalà?ir, and 
was appointed a/abeg [q.v.] to Arghün (Ridà Kuli Khán 
Hidàyat, Ta?rikh-i rawdat al-safá-yi nágiri, Tehran 
1961-2, ix, 4). It is also alleged that the Kadjar 
migrated from the Mughàn steppe to Syria towards 
the middle of the 8th/14th century and that they came 
back to Persia with Timür. This may well be so, 
but there does not appear to be any mention of a 
tribe by the name of Kàdjàr in Mongol or Timurid 
times. What may be the earliest mention of them is 
in 897/1491-2 when the lashkar-i kádjár is said to 
have joined Dana Khalil b. Ibrahim of the Ak 
Koyunlt to free Rustam Beg b. Maksüd from the 
fortress of Alindjak, where he had been held captive 
by rival khans (Yahya Kazvini, Lubb al-tawarikh, 
1936-7, 225-6, quoted by F. Sümer, Oğuzlar, Ankara 
1967,and Ibn Karbala, Rawdátal-diinàn wa-djannat 
al-djanán, ed. Djaffar Sultàn al-Karà?i, Tehran 1946- 
7, 526), but it should be pointed out that Kadjar may 
here be simply the name of a person. 

Kara Piri Beg Kadjar is mentioned as being among 
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the followers of the Safawid Shaykh Haydar, and 
Sultan ‘Ali nominated Isma‘il (later Shah Js- 
mà I) his successor and sent him to Ardabil, 
he was accompanied, among others, by Kara Piri Beg 
Kágjàr (W.Hinz, Irans Aufstieg xum Nationalstaat im 
fünfsehnten Jahrhundert, Berlin 1936, 79, 96). Later, 
when Ismá*il defeated the Ak Koyunlü Abmad at the 
battle of Sharür in 907/1501, the Kádjàár were among 
his supporters and formed one of the Kizilbash tribes. 
Kadjar kháns held important offices under Tahmàsp I 
and Shah ‘Abbas I (Iskandar Munshi, Ta?rikh-i 
“Glamara-yi ‘abbast, Tehran 1956, i, 140, ii, 1085). One, 
Shah Kull Kadjar, was sent by the former in 962/1555 
and 975/1567 to treat for peace with the Turks 
(Petewi, i, 327, 334; v- Hammer, Hist. de l'empire 
ottoman, French tr., vi, 69, 320; Rida Kuli Khan, 
ix, 5, is wrong in giving the date as A.H. 969). 
Another, Allah Kull Beg, became kwurcibàshi to Shàh 
‘Abbas in 1000/1591-2 (‘Alamérd, i, 439). Karabagh 
was the main Kadjar centre in the roth/16th century 
and the office of beglerbegi of Karabagh was held by 
various Kadjar khans. Muhammad Khan b. Khalil 
Khan b. Shahverd! Sultan Ziyadoghli, who succeeded 
Imam Kuli Khan on his death in 996/1587-8, was 
later appointed governor of Gandja in 1015/1606 
(ibid., i, 385, ii, 716). The offices of beglerbegi and amir 
al-umaràá?i of Karábágh appear to have remained in 
the hands of the Ziyádoghlü family (ibid., ii, 657). 
Another Ziyádoghlü khàn, Hasan, was made dàrügha 
[g.v.] of Shiraz in 998/1590 (Ahmad Kummi, Khuldsat 
al-tawárikh, ed. H. Müller, Wiesbaden 1964, Persian 
text, 68). Amir Giana Khan Kadjar became governor 
of Erivan in 1011/1603 (‘Alaméra, ii, 652), while 
his son Tahmasp Kuli Khan was governor of Erivan 
and Cukhur Sa‘d in the reign of Shah Safi (Iskandar 
Munshi and Muhammad Yisuf, Dhayl-i ta?rikh-i 
SGlamara-yi *abbási, ed. Suhayli KhWànsàri, Tehran 
1938-9, 293). Kadjar khans also held governorships 
in Astarabad and Marv. Husayn Khan Ziyadoghli is 
mentioned as being governor of Astarábád in roro/ 
1601-2 and in 1011/1602-3 when he was recalled to 
Karabagh to take part in operations against the Otto- 
mans (‘Alamdard, ii, 604, 657). Mihrab Khan Kadjar 
became governor of Marv in 1017/1608-9; his son, 
Murtada Kuli Khan, who was governor of Marv on 
behalf of Sháh Safi in 1042/1632-3 ( Dhayl-i ta?rikh-i 
‘dlamara-yi ‘abbdsi, 103), became sipahsálár to Sháh 
Abbas II in 1057/1647-8. (See further K. Róhrborn, 
Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 33-7, 40-2). 

Kadjar historians attribute the dispersal of the 
Kadjars in the frontier areas of the empire to the 
deliberate policy of Shah ‘Abbas, aimed on the one 
hand at reducing their power because they had by this 
time become very numerous in Karábàgh, and on 
the other at protecting the empire against inroads 
made by the Uzbegs and Tatars. By the end of the 
11th/17th century the main concentration of Kadjars 
appears to have been in Astarabad, and they played 
a prominent part in the struggles for power in north- 
ern Persia on the fall of the Safavids. They were 
divided in Astarabad into two main groups, the 
Koyunlü, who were flock-keepers, and the Develi, 
who were camel-herders. According to Ridà Kull 
Khan the Koyunlü, ‘Izz al-Dinli, ShambayAati 
(whose name suggests that some sections of the 
Kadjar had sojourned for a period in Syria), Kará- 
müsálü, Ishlü, and Ziyádlü had pastures below the 
Mub4rakabad fortress of Astarabad and so were 
called Ashakabash, while the PDevelü, Sipánlü, 
Kuhanlü, Khazinadárlà, Kiyakld and Karla had 
pastures above the fortress and were therefore called 


Yukhàrlbásh. He adds that according to another 
tradition the origin of these terms is to be sought 
in the period before the Kadjar were settled in 
Astarábàd (ix, 7-8, 49). In the r2th/18th century 
the Ashakabash and the Yukharibash were split 
by internecine strife. 

During the reign of the Safawid Shah Sultan Hu- 
sayn, Muhammad Khān, a Turcoman from Kazwin, 
was appointed governor of Astarābād. He was 
induced by the Yukhārībāsh to seize Fath «Ali Khan, 
the leader of the Ashàkabásh, who lived in the 
Mubáàrakábàd fortress, and his brothers, Fadl 
‘Ali and Muhammad ‘Ali Beg. Fath ‘All subsequently 
escaped but his two brothers were killed. He took 
refuge with the Yamüt of Sà^in Khànl and in due 
course recovered possession of Astardbad (tbid., 
ix, 7-8; Mirzà Mihdi, Djahángushà-yi nádiri, ed. 
Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Anvar, Tehran 1963-4, 58-9). The 
sources vary in their account of the activities of 
Fath ‘All Khan during the last years of Safawid 
rule. According to most Kadjar historians he went 
to the help of Shah Sultan Husayn during the 
Afghan invasion, though the precise circumstances 
in which he did this are not clear. Being denounced 
by some of the shah’s officials as dangerously ambi- 
tious, he left Isfahan. Subsequently after an engage- 
ment with the Afghans near Varamin, he joined Tah- 
másp II, who had come to Màzandaràn, brought him 
to Astarábàd, and assumed the title of nà?ib al-sal- 
tana and wakil-i dawla. Mirza Mahdi, however, gives 
a less favourable account of Fath ‘Alls actions, and 
alleges that Țahmāsp, who had appointed Fath ‘All 
governor of Simnan, ordered him to relieve Tehran, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Afghans. After 
an inconclusive battle with the Afghans near Varamin, 
Fath ‘All took Damghan, and then turned his arms 
against Tahmasp, defeating him in May 1726 near 
Ashraf and taking him captive (Lockhart, The fall of 
the Safavi dynasty and the Afghan occupation of Persia, 
Cambridge 1958, 280: see also Muhammad Hashim 
Rustam al-Hukama?, Rustam al-tawdrikh, ed. Mu- 
hammad Mushiri, Tehran 1969, 122 ff., 142 ff., 174 ff.; 
Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 12). 

Fath ‘Ali Khàn and Tahmáàsp subsequently set 
out for Khuràsàn. Nádir Kuli (afterwards Nádir 
Shàh), with whom Tahmásp had entered into commu- 
nication, joined them at Khábüshàn with a force of 
Afghans and Kurds. They reached KhWàdja RabI* 
outside Mashhad in the autumn. By this time acute 
rivalry had developed between Fath ‘All Khan and 
Nadir Kuli, who succeeded in persuading Tahmasp 
that Fath ‘Alf was plotting against him. Accordingly 
on 14 Safar 1139/11 October 1726 Tahmasp had Fath 
‘Ali put to death (Lockhart, Nadir Shah, Cambridge 
1938, 25-6). 

Fath ‘Ali had two sons, Muhammad Hasan and 
Muhammad Husayn, the second of whom died in 
youth. Rustam al-Hukamé@? alleges that Muhammad 
Hasan was, in fact, a son of Shah Sultan Husayn, the 
latter having given to Fath SAlf Khan, when he came 
to Isfahan about the time of the Afghan invasion, a 
woman from the royal haram, a daughter of Husayn 
Kuli Aka, a descendant of Ya‘kib Sultan Kádjár, 
who had served Shah ‘Abbas I, and whose mother 
was the niece of Bikandj Khan Bahadur, the leader 
of the Yamüt and Guklàn. This woman, according 
to Rustam al-Hukamà?, was pregnant by the shah, 
and in due course gave birth to Mubammad Hasan 
(139, 157, 266, 399-400; see also Khan Malik Sásánl, 
Siyásatgarán-i dawra-i Kddjdr, Tehran 1959-60, 
introduction). After the death of Fath ‘Alf Khan, 
Muhammad Hasan, because of the enmity of Nadir 
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and the intrigues of Muhammad Husayn Khan 
Develü, who had been appointed beglerbegi of 
Astarabad, retired to the Turcoman steppe. Muham- 
mad Husayn Khan was later responsible for the 
murder of Tahmasp and his two sons in or about 
Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1152/February 1740 during NAdir’s 
absence in India (Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 177-8). 
Muhammad Hasan Khan in due course gathered to- 
gether a force of Yamit Turcomans, Kadjars and 
others and in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 1156/January 1744 took 
Astarábàd from Muhammad Husayn Khan (see J. 
Hanway, An historical account of the British trade 
over the Caspian Sea, London 1762, i, 129 ff., for an 
eyewitness account of this event). Nadir Shah 
ordered Bihbüd Khàn, the sardàr of the Atak, to 
punish Mubammad Hasan Khàn. An engagement 
took place to the east of Astaràbàd. Initially the 
Kadjar army had the advantage, but after defections 
to Bihbid Khan, Muhammad Hasan Khan fled. 
Some months later he appeared in KhWàrazm with 
Yamit allies. In a battle with Nadir’s forces under 
the latter’s nephew, ‘Ali Kuli Khan, and Bihbüd 
Khàn, during which Muhammad Hasan Khan 
engaged Bihbid Khan in single combat and wounded 
him, the Kadjar forces were defeated a second time 
and Muhammad Hasan forced to flee for his life 
(Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 243-5). After the death of 
Nadir in 1160/1747, Muhammad Hasan Khan 
appears to have joined Shahrukh and subsequently 
to have been appointed beglerbegi of Astarabad and 
Gurgan and leader of all the nomadic groups of 
Kadjar in the province by Sulayman II, who was 
crowned on 21 Muharram 1163/31 December 1749, 
and occupied the throne for forty days. Muhammad 
Hasan Khan took possession of Astarabad and 
Gurgan and on the deposition of Sulayman became 
virtually independent. He extended his power to 
Mazandaran and Gilan. He moved down towards 
Kirmánshàh to aid ‘Ali Mardan in 1164/1751 but 
retired to Astarabad on receiving news of the latter’s 
defeat. Karim Khan marched on Gilàn, pursued 
him to Astarabad in 1165/1751-2 and besieged him 
there (Muhammad Khalil Mar‘ashi, Madjma‘ al- 
tawarikk, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1949-50, 120, 
149; Muhammad Sadik Nami, Tarikh-i gitigusha, 
ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran 1938-9, 25-6). The Zand 
army was unable to make headway and finally 
Muhammad Hasan Khan reinforced by Guklan and 
Yamit defeated Karim Khan’s army, after which 
he was joined by, or took possession of, Isma‘il III, 
the Safawid puppet, who had been with Karim Khan. 

In 1168/1754-5 Ahmad Shah Durrani, who had 
taken possession.of Mashhad, made a bid to extend 
his power over northern Persia, but was defeated by 
Muhammad Hasan Khan near Sabzavar in the 
summer of 1169/1755. The Kadjar leader, after taking 
Kazwin and reasserting his power in Gilan, marched 
on Isfahan and in 1169/1756 inflicted a second defeat 
on Karim Khan, who retired to Shiraz. At this point 
Muhammad Hasan Khan was forced to return to the 
north to deal with the incursion of Azid Khan, the 
Afghan holder of Adharbaydjan, who had seized the 
opportunity to march on Gilan and Mazandaran. Azad 
Khàn's army was defeated near Lahidjan in the 
winter of 1170/1756. Muhammad Hasan Khàn then 
seized the initiative, marched on Adharbaydjan and 
decisively defeated Azad Khan near Urümiyya in the 
summer (1170/1757). In the spring of the following 
year, he set out for Karabagh, which, together with 
Mughàn and Arran submitted, and the local Kadjar 
khians, in particular the Ziyadoghli khans of Gandja, 
joined him. He left his eldest son Akai Muhammad 


(whose mother was a daughter of Sulayman Khan 
Koyunlii and who, as a child, had fallen into the 
hands of ‘Adil Shah about 1161/1748 and been 
castrated by him), then aged about sixteen, as his 
deputy in Tabriz and returned himself to Mazandaran 
(Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 39-40). If, however, Sir John 
Malcolm’s statement that Aka Muhammad Khan 
was aged sixty-three at his death is correct, he would 
have been about twenty-two at this time. (See 
History of Persia, London 1829, ii, 203). From there 
Muhammad Hasan Khan set out for Isfahan and 
Shiraz, where he besieged Karim Khan in 1171/1758. 
After about a month, the Kadjar force encamped 
round Shiraz experienced difficulty in provisioning 
itself and many of their livestock were captured by 
the enemy (Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 48-9). 

The internecine strife between the Ashakabash and 
the Yukhàribàsh, which had been temporarily 
checked after Muhammad Hasan Khàn had estab- 
lished his authority and included khàns from both 
factions among his followers, broke out again, and 
when a group of Afghans defected in Shawwal 
1171/June-July 1758, disorders ensued and the army 
began to disperse. Meanwhile Muhammad Husayn 
Khan Develi, who had remained in Isfahan, seized 
the opportunity offered by the absence of Mu- 
hammad Hasan Khan in the south to return to 
Astarabad and take possession of it, but evacuated 
it when the latter returned. He retired to Damghan, 
where Muhammad Hasan Khan besieged him. 
Karim Khan, hoping to benefit from the renewal of 
internecine strife among the Kadjars, sent an army 
under Shaykh ‘Ali Khan Zand to Mazandaran, where 
several of the local tribes joined him. Muhammad 
Hasan Khan raised the siege of Damghan and pro- 
ceeded to Mazandaran to meet this new threat. 
Disorders among the Turcomans and KĶādjārs in 
the neighbourhood of Astarābād, however, forced 
him to return there, and he took with him the Safawid, 
Isma‘il III, who was then living in Sàri (ibid., ix, 
58). Muhammad Husayn Khan Develü now joined 
Shaykh ‘Ali, while Karim Khan himself advanc- 
ed from Tehran towards Astarabad. Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, who had been joined by Aka Mu- 
hammad Khan (who had failed to maintain himself 
in Adharbádjyán), and also by some Shadilli 
Kurds from Khurásán, Giraylis and Hadidjilars, 
joined battle with Karim Khan near Ashraf. 
Victory went to the Zand army and Muham- 
mad Hasan Khan was killed in flight in 1172/1759 
(or according to some sources 1171). Muhammad 
Khan Koyunlü, who had been made beglerbegi of 
Astarabad by Muhammad Hasan Khin, escaped 
with Aka Muhammad, his full brother Husayn 
Kuli Khan and various other members of the family 
to the Gurgan steppe to the awba of Murad Khan 
Dija*farbàyla of the Yümüt (ibid., ix, 75). 

Shaykh ‘Ali Khan Zand reappointed Muhammad 
Husayn Khan Develi governor of Astarabad. These 
events further exacerbated relations between the 
Ashàkabàsh and the Yukhàribásh, and in due course 
Muhammad Husayn Khan captured Muhammad 
Khan Koyunli and the sons of Muhammad Hasan 
Khan who were with him. Later he persuaded Karim 
Khan to take Aka Muhammad Khan and various 
of his brothers and relations to Shiraz to prevent 
any attempt by them to reassert the supremacy 
of the Ashakabash, though keeping with himself 
ÀAkà Mubammad's halfbrothers, Murtadà Kuli and 
Mustafa Kuli, whose mother was his sister (ibid., 
ix, 77-8). In 1176/1762-3 Muhammad Husayn Khan 
Develü died of plague and was succeeded as beglerbegi 
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ef Astarabad by his younger brother Muhammad 
Hasan. 

Aka Muhammad Khan and his brothers, together 
with other local leaders, were held by Karim Khan 
in Shiraz as hostages for the good behaviour of their 
respective tribes. Khadidja Begum, Aka Muham- 
mad’s paternal aunt, was married to Karim Khan. 
His brother, Husayn Kuli Khan, was made governor 
of Dàmghàn in 1182/1769, and from then until his 
death in 1191/1777 he had a turbulent career in 
northern Persia (hence his title Djahánsüz). Seeking 
revenge for the death of his father, he made war on 
the Develü and also on the Zand governors of 
Mazandaran, Bistam and elsewhere, in spite of Aka 
Muhammad's advice to him to adopt a peaceful 
policy. Astarabad changed hands several times but 
remained, for the most part, in Develü hands. In 
or about 1188/1774, Husayn Kuli sent his son Fath 
*Ali (born in 1173/1759-60 of an *Izz al-Dinla Kadjar 
mother and known as Baba Khan) [q.v.] to Shiràz 
to conciliate Karim Khan. He was well received and 
sent back to his father and given Dàmghàn as a 
suytrghal (Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 9o ff.). 

Aka Muhammad Khan appears to have been 
treated with favour and consulted by Karim Khàn on 
affairs of state (“Abd al-Razzak, Ma°athir-i sulfaniyya, 
entitled Dynasty of the Kajars, tr. by Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, London 1838, cxi ff.; Rida Kuli Khan, 
ix, 78; Rustam al-Hukamaà?, 338; Malcolm, ii, 176). 
He was not, however, reconciled to captivity, and the 
death of Karim Khàn in 1193/1779 enabled him to 
escape. He proceeded to Màzandaràn, where he was 
occupied for some years in contests with rival khans 
of the Ashakabash and the Yukharibash, the latter of 
whom held Astarabad and the country extending 
from there to KhWàr and Varàmin. Various of the 
khàns, including ÀÁkà Muhammad's half-brothers, 
Murtadà Kuli Khàn and Ridà Kuli Khàn, co-operated 
with the Zand forces in the north (Ridà Kuli Khàn, 
ix, 127 ff.; Rustam al-Hukamà?, 444 ff.; Malcolm, 
ii, 93 ff.). In 1194-5/1780-1 ÀÁkà Muhammad Khàn 
came into conflict with the Russians, who had estab- 
lished a settlement in Ashraf, and expelled them 
(J. McNeill, Progress and present position of Russia 
in the East, 2nd ed. London 1836, 33-4). 

By 1199/1785 Àkà Muhammad Khàn had made 
himself master of Gurgan, Mazandaran and Gilàn, and 
on the death of ‘Ali Murad Khan in that year, he set 
out for Isfahan, which Dja‘far Khan Zand had seized. 
He defeated a Zand force near Kumm and entered 
Isfahan. Reappointing as governor Bakir Khan 
Khuraskani (whom Dja‘far Khan had turned out), 
he retired again to the north. In 1200/1786 he made 
Tehran his capital (cf. Rida Kuli Khan, who wrongly 
states that he was crowned in Tehran in that year, 
ix, 200). From this time onwards Tehran continued 
to be the capital, and the importance of northern 
Persia relative to southern Persia for strategic and 
economic reasons and because of its more numerous 
population increased. 

In 1201/1786-7 Dja‘far Khan recovered possession 
of Isfahan, but was again dispossessed by Aka Mu- 
hammad, who on this occasion appointed his half- 
brother Dja‘far Kuli Khan governor before retiring 
to the north again (Rida Kuli Khan, ix, 188 ff.; Rus- 
tam al-Hukamà?, 448 ff.; Malcolm, ii, 102-3). Lutf 
*Ali Khàn succeeded Dja'*far Khàn Zand in 1203/ 
1789-90 and in the following year Ákà Mubammad 
made another expedition to the south. Lutf *Ali fled 
to Shiraz. Aki Muhammad besieged the city, but 
raised the siege after about three months and re- 
turned to Tehran. In the following year Aka Mu- 


hammad was occupied in asserting his authority in 
Adharbaydjan, where a number of local leaders had 
been virtually independent since the death of Karim 
Khan. In 1205/1791 Lutf Ali Khan made an abortive 
attempt to recover Isfahan, leaving HadjdjI Ibrahim, 
the kalaéntar, together with one of the Zand khàns, 
in charge of Shiraz. During the absence of Lutf SAH, 
Hadjdji Ibrahim seized the city. Lutf ‘Ali turned 
back but failed to regain possession and retired to 
the south. Hadjdji Ibrahim meanwhile entered into 
negotiations with Aka Muhammad Khàn, who, after 
a Kadjar force had suffered a reverse at the hands of 
Lutf ‘Ali, marched in person on Shiraz. A surprise 
attack near Persepolis by Lutf ‘Ali failed, and 
Shiraz was handed over to Aka Muhammad Khan. Re- 
newed disorders by the Guklan and Yamit, however, 
forced him once more to return to Tehran and Astara- 
bad. Lutf ‘Ali who had fled to the east, after various 
vicissitudes, took Kirman in 1208/1794. Aka Mu- 
hammad set out once more for the south and laid 
siege to Kirmàn. The city fell after some months 
and large numbers of the inhabitants were massacred. 
Lutf ‘Alī, who escaped before the city actually fell, 
was eventually captured near Narmáshir and sent 
to Aka Muhammad, who killed him (Malcolm. ii, 
110 ff. Hadjdji Mirza Hasan Fasai, Farsnama-t 
nasiri, lith., Tehran 1894-6, i, 232 ff.). 

Having thus disposed of his Zand rivals and es- 
tablished his authority over the greater part of Persia 
except Khurásáàn, ÀÁkà Muhammad Khàn planned to 
restore to Persia Georgia, the ruler of which, Hera- 
clius, had placed himself under Russian protection 
in 1783, renouncing all dependence on Persia. He 
reached Ardabil in the spring of 1209/1795 and on 
Heraclius' refusal to return to the status of a tributary 
of Persia (which had been Georgia's position under 
the Safawids), he invaded Georgia and sacked Tiflis. 
He spent the winter in Mughàn and then returned to 
Tehran, where he was crowned in the spring of 1796 
(Ridà Kuli Khàn, ix, 273-4). His next step was di- 
rected to the reimposition of Persian control over 
Khurasan, which was nominally ruled by Shahrukh, 
the blind grandson of Nadir Shah, and to the preven- 
tion of raiding by the Uzbegs, whose leader Djàni Beg 
ruled Bukhara. Mashhad was entered without 
fighting. Missions were sent to Djàni Beg demanding 
the release of all Persian prisoners who had been 
taken by raiding parties, and to Zaman Shah, the 
ruler of Kabul, proposing co-operation for the con- 
quest of Bukhara. A Russian force meanwhile 
marched against Persia in retaliation for the sack 
of Tiflis. Although this was withdrawn on the death 
of the Empress Catherine in the same year, Aka 
Mubammad abandoned his Khurásàn plans, returned 
to Tehran in the autumn, and in the spring of 
1211/1797 set out again for Georgia. Crossing the R. 
Aras, he took Shüsha. A few days later, on 21 Dhu 
'-Hidjdja 1211/19. June 1797 he was murdered in 
camp by two slaves, who, although under sentence 
of death for some misdemeanour, had been left 
free overnight. His nephew, Fath ‘Ali Khan (Baba 
Khan), who at the time of his uncle’s death was 
governor of Fars, succeeded as Fath ‘Ali Shah. 

Aka Muhammad Khan, realizing the weakness 
brought about by internecine strife, had been much 
concerned to heal the breach between the Koyuniü 
and the Develü. Accordingly he married Fatb *AIT 
to one of the daughters of Fath ‘Al! Khan Develü, 
and laid down that the crown should pass to ‘Abbas 
Mirza (b. 1203/1789), Fath ‘Ali’s third son, and the 
eldest of his sons born to Fath ‘Ali Khan Develi’s 
daughter (Nadir Mirza, Tarikh wa diughrafiya-yt 
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dar al-saljana-+ Tabriz, Tehran lith., 1905, 190-1; 
Ridd Kuli Khan, ix, 226). ‘Abbas Mirza, however, 
pre-deceased Fath ‘Ali Shah in 1249/1833-4 and the 
succession passed in 1250/1834 to his son Muhammad 
Mirza (b. 1222/1807), whose mother, Asiya Khanum, 
was also a Develü, being the daughter of Muhammad 
Khàn Devela and granddaughter of Fath ‘Ali Khan 
Develü. Malik Djahan Khanum, the mother of 
Nasir al-Din (b. 1247/1831-2), who succeeded his 
father Muhammad Shah in 1264/1848, was a grand- 
daughter of Sulayman Khan Koyunla, Aka Mu- 
hammad Khan's maternal uncle. Nasir al-Din’s son 
and successor Muzaffar al-Din (b. 1269/1853, reg. 
1896-1907) was the son of Shuküh al-Saltana, the 
daughter of Shu‘a al-Saltana b. Fath ‘Ali Shah. 
Although not all of Nasir al-Din’s sons who were 
successively declared to be his wali ‘ahd were the 
sons of Kadjar mothers, the normal convention 
was for the mother of the wali ‘ahd to be a Kadjar. 
One of the arguments raised against the possible 
succession of Zill al-Sultan, the eldest son of Nasir 
al-Din, who became for a period the virtual ruler of 
southern Persia, was that his mother, ‘Iffat al- 
Saltana, was not a Kadjar. The mothers of Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Shah (b. 1289/1872, reg. 1907-9) and his 
son Ahmad Shah (b. 1314/1898, reg. 1909-25) respec- 
tively were Kadjars. Failure to establish a stable 
system of succession proved a weakness and led to 
repeated intrigues over the appointment of the walt 
‘ahd, and Fath ‘Ali, Muhammad Shah and Nasir al- 
Din all faced some degree of armed opposition by 
various Kadjar princes when they severally assumed 
the throne. 

On the death of Aka Muhammad, Hadjdii Ibrahim, 
his chief minister, put himself at the head of the 
troops and returned to Tehran, where Muhammad 
Khan Kadjar had closed the gates pending the arrival 
of Fath ‘Ali from Fars. The new shah had to contend 
with a number of rebellions, including one led by 
his brother Husayn Kuli Mirza, but none of them 
were of any magnitude. He continued the practice of 
appointing princes of the royal house to the provincial 
governments which the Safawids had abandoned but 
the Zands had largely resumed. In 1799 ‘Abbas Mirza, 
then aged about fourteen, was made governor of 
Adharbaydjan, and from 1818, when he was ap- 
pointed wali ‘ahd, the province was normally held 
by the wali ‘ahd. Its good order and security was 
considered crucial to the safety of the Persian state 
because of the critical nature of Perso-Russian 
relations and the fear that disorders would invite 
Russian intervention. From 1810 onwards Fath 
‘Ali Shah entrusted foreign relations to ‘Abbas 
Mirza and for that reason foreign envoys resided 
from then until his death at Tabriz and not Tehran. 
Adharbaydjan was one of the largest and richest of 
the Persian provinces, and its capital Tabriz rapidly 
became politically and commercially the second 
city of the empire. There were, however, certain 
disadvantages in making Tabriz the seat of the wali 
‘ahd: on the one hand he became more vulnerable 
to Russian influence and on the other the faction 
between Turk and Persian was heightened, since his 
entourage in Tabriz tended to be composed largely 
of Adharbaydjani Turks, many of whom accompanied 
him when he came to Tehran to assume the crown. 

When ‘Abbas Mirza was made governor of Adhar- 
báydján his eldest brother Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza, 
whose mother was a Georgian, was confirmed as 
governor of Kirmanshah. This province was also of 
considerable importance in view of the repeated dis- 
putes between the Persian and Ottoman empires. 


Husayn ‘Ali Mirzà Farmàn-farmà, whose mother was 
the daughter of an Arab chieftain of Khurasan, was 
made governor of Fars, Muhammad Wali Mirza 
governor of Khurdsan, and Muhammad Kuli Mirza 
governor of Mazandaran. In due course several other 
princes, too young to administer their governments 
themselves, were sent to other provinces accompanied 
by viziers who carried on the administration for 
them, much as had the atabegs for their wards in 
Saldjük times. The Kádjàrs never succeeded in 
establishing family solidarity, and this in view of 
the numerous progeny of each of the shahs is, perhaps, 
not surprising. Rivalry between the sons of Fath 
*Ali Shah, especially Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza and 
‘Abbas Mirza,, several times threatened to break 
into open conflict. When ‘Abbas Mirza died in 
1833, Fath ‘Ali delayed until June in the following 
year before he declared Muhammad Mirza wali ‘ahd, 
for fear that a nomination would give rise to civil 
war. 

Under the Treaty of Gulistan the way to the inter- 
vention of foreign powers in the matter of the succes- 
sion to the throne was opened. By Art. 4 the Russian 
tsar undertook for himself and his heirs to recognize 
the prince who should be nominated as heir apparent 
and afford him assistance in case he should require 
it to suppress an opposing party. 

When Fath ‘Ali nominated ‘Abbas Mirza in 1818 
he took steps to secure the agreement of the tsar 
to his nomination because he suspected that Yermo- 
lov, the Russian viceroy of the Caucasus, was pre- 
paring to intrigue with Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza. Fath 
‘Ali, to assure ‘Abbas Mirza’s accession, also granted 
him the revenues of Gilàn as well as Adharbaydjan 
for the support of his army, placed the governors of 
Khamsa and Kazvin, through which he would have to 
pass on his way to Tehran, under his orders, and 
sent a battalion of ‘Abbas Mirzà's troops to Tehran 
to garrison the capital. In 1828, under Art. 7 of the 
Treaty of Turkomanéay, the Russian tsar recognized 
‘Abbas Mirza as successor to the throne and under- 
took to consider him the legitimate sovereign from the 
moment of his accession. This limited Fath *Ali's 
freedom of action, raised the possibility of ‘Abbas 
Mirza succeeding to the throne with the support of 
Russian troops, and endangered his personal and 
political independence. The appointment of Muham- 
mad Mirza as wali ‘ahd was recognized by the British 
and Russian governments in an exchange of notes ex- 
pressing their mutual desire to act together over the 
matter of his succession and in the maintenance of 
the internal tranquility, independence and integrity 
of Persia. 

So far as the provincial governments were not 
held by Kadjar princes they were, for the most part, 
entrusted to tribal leaders, though Fath ‘Ali, in so 
much as he was able, decreased the power of the tribes 
apart from the Kadjars [see ILAT]. There was, how- 
ever, no clear dividing line between the provincial 
governor, the tribal leader, the landowner and the 
military commander. This facilitated rebellion and 
made the shah’s control almost always precarious. 
The provincial governors were required to remit to 
the central government annually a definite sum, based 
on the tax assessment prepared by the mustawfi’s 
office in the capital together with a new year present 
(pishkash) and to provide troops when called upon to 
do so. The cost of the provincial administration in 
addition to the regular assessment was collected 
locally. At each major provincial capital there was a 
replica of the court at Tehran. This, in the absence 
of financial control, imposed an added burden upon 
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the local people. Ambitious princes, moreover, were 
encouraged to use the provincial resources to rebel. 
The remission of provincial taxes was frequently 
in arrears, and their collection often necessitated a 
military expedition. Fath ‘Ali Shah had, in fact, set 
out on such an expedition to collect arrears from 
Husayn ‘Ali Mirzi Farman-farma, the governor of 
Fars, when he died, en route for Shirdz, in Isfahan 
on 23 October 1834. Husayn ‘Ali Mirza thereupon 
read the khujba in Shiraz in his own name and marched 
on Isfahan. Muhammad Mirza was in no state to set 
out from Tabriz. His treasury was empty and his 
troops mutinous. The means to make the troops 
march were collected largely owing to the initiative 
and energy shown by the British envoy, Sir John 
Campbell. On 10 November a force set out, and Mu- 
hammad Mirza followed shortly afterwards. Tehran, 
where ‘Ali Mirza Zill al-Sultan had proclaimed him- 
self shah, was taken in December, and an expedition 
despatched to the south. Farman-farma’s forces, led 
by his brother Hasan ‘Ali Mirza and his three sons, 
Rida Kuli Mirza, Taymiar Mirza, and Wali Mirza, 
were defeated near Kumisha. Farm4n-farma surren- 
dered and later died. Hasan ‘Ali Mirza was blinded 
and imprisoned at Ardabil. Farman-farma’s sons es- 
caped, finding their way via the Ottoman Empire to 
England, whence they returned in 1836 to the Otto- 
man Empire and spent the rest of their lives there in 
exile (see Rida Kuli Mirza, Safar-nadma-1 Riga Kult 
Mirsá, nava-t Fath ‘Ali Shah, ed. Asghar Farman 
Farmà?ii Kádjàr, Tehran 1963-4; J. B. Fraser, 
Narrative of the residence of the Persian princes in 
London, in 1835 and 1836, 2 vols., London 1838). 
Several other Kadjar princes were seized by Mu- 
hammad Shah and kept in captivity in Ardabil, lest 
they became rebels, while some, fearing for their 
lives, placed themselves under foreign protection. 
In 1835 Muhammad Shah nominated his son, Nasir 
al-Din, then a child of four, as wali ‘ahd. In view of 
his youth he was not made governor of Adharbaydian, 
which had been given to Kahramàn Mirzà, Mubam- 
mad Shah’s full-brother. In January 1842 another 
full brother, Bahman Mirzà, was made governor of the 
province. In the same year Muhammad Sháh's health 
gave rise to anxiety, and it seemed unlikely that Nà- 
sir al-Din would be able to establish his claim against 
Bahman Mirzà in the event of the shah's death. The 
latter, however, recovered, to fall ill again in 1845. 
Once more it seemed likely that Bahman Mirzà, who 
was a successful and popular governor of Ádhar- 
báydjàn, might press his claim to succeed, or to 
establish himself as regent. The shah again recovered. 
Bahman Mirza, meanwhile, fell foul of Hadjdiji 
Mirza Akasi, the sadr-i a‘zam, and resigned his gov- 
ernment under pressure in 1847. It was now that the 
question of succession became confused with that 
of protection. On 1 March 1848, Bahman Mirza, 
alarmed for his safety, took sanctuary in the house 
of the Russian envoy and was subsequently granted 
asylum in Russia. The incident caused anger, alarm 
and consternation in Tehran. On 15 May Bahman 
Mirza left Tehran and took up residence in Tiflis. 
The shah died on 4 September. Riots and disorders 
broke out in Tehran. The queen mother took charge 
pending the arrival of Nasir al-Din, who had been 
sent to Adharbaydjan as governor in February. 
Funds having been provided for his march by the 
merchant community of Tabriz, he set out and 
arrived in Tehran on 20 October. He took possession 
of the capital without difficulty, but there were 
disorders in Isfahan and Kirm4n, and a prolonged 
rebellion in Khurdsan. Asaf al-Dawla, Muhammad 


Shàh's maternal uncle, who had been at one time 
Fath *Ali's sadr-i a &zam, and governor of Khuràsàn 
for some twelve years under Muhammad Shih, had, 
with his son Salar al-Dawla, been driven into re- 
bellion by the enmity of Hadjdji Mirza Akas!. In 
1847 he was recalled to Tehran and exiled to Turkey. 
Salar al-Dawla continued the rebellion and was not 
finally overcome until 1850, when, together with 
his brother, he was captured and executed. 

During the early years of the reign of Nasir al- 
Din, consideration was given to the question of a 
regency in the event of the shah’s death and again in 
1858 when the child he had proclaimed wali ‘ahd died, 
and the claims of Bahman Mirzà, who was then re- 
siding at Tiflis, and ‘Abbas Mirza Mulk-ara were 
canvassed. The latter’s mother, a Kurdish lady, 
Khadidja Begum, Muhammad Shah's favourite wife, 
had appealed on Muhammad Shah's death, to Colonel 
Farrant, the British chargé d’affaires, to protect her 
son, because she feared for his safety at the hands 
of the queen mother. ‘Abbas Mirza finally went in 
1853 to Baghdad where he lived under quasi- British 
protection. The shah was equally suspicious of both. 
The question, however, remained academic: no regent 
was appointed and Nasir al-Din survived until 1896. 

In the later years of Nasir al-Din’s reign the ri- 
valry of the wali ‘ahd, Muzaffar al-Din, governor of 
Adharbaydjan, and his two half-brothers, Zill al- 
Sultan, who became governor of Isfahan in 1874 and 
was the virtual ruler of most of southern Persia from 
1881 to 1887 when he was deprived of all his govern- 
ments except Isfahan, and Kamran Mirza, the Na’ib 
al-Saltana, Nasir al-Din’s favourite son, who was 
commander-in-chief of the army, threw the question 
of succession into doubt. In the event, Muzaffar al- 
Din’s succession was uncontested. During the reign 
of Muhammad ‘Ali and Abmad Shah, various Kadjar 
princes took part in the struggles against the consti- 
tutional government, notably Shu‘a‘ al-Saltana and 
Salar al-Dawla, Muhammad ‘Alis half-brothers, 
while Muhammad ‘Ali, who, after his deposition 
in 1909, lived in Russia under the protection of the 
tsar, made an abortive attempt, with Russian 
connivance, to regain the throne in 1911. 

The Kadjars, having established themselves as 
the rulers of Persia, ceased to be tribal leaders 
and, like earlier rulers, became absolute monarchs. 
To impress their subjects with their power, they 
sought to emphasize the high, almost sacred, char- 
acter of their rule. The pomp and circumstance of 
the royal court after the reign of Aka Muhammad 
Khàn rapidly increased and great attention was 
paid to ceremony, though the shah, it is true, was 
still, in theory at least, accessible to the lowest of his 
subjects. Similarly, after the death of Aka Muham- 
mad, the administration, based on the pattern of the 
Safavid empire, became more elaborate. All officials 
were the shah's deputies, elevated and degraded at 
his pleasure. He was the sole executive. In circum- 
stances in which intrigue and corruption were rife, 
and the exercise of power called forth the enmity and 
intrigues of rívals, bribery and nepotism were almost 
inevitable. 

The chief minister was the sadr-i afgam (some- 
times known as the Mu‘tamid al-Dawla). His func- 
tions were much the same as the wasir-i diwan-i a‘ld of 
Safawid times [see pIwAN]. His main duty was to pro- 
vide money for the administration and defence of the 
state. The three chief officials under him were the 
mustawfi al-mamálik, the wasir-i lashkar and the 
munshi al-mamálik. The minister for foreign affairs 
(wazir-i khadridji), because of the increasing import- 
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ance of Persia’s foreign relations, also became an 
influential official. From the reign of Nasir al-Din 
onwards various attempts were made to modernize 
the administration [see HUKUMa]. 

Aka Muhammad Khan was well served by Hadidii 
Ibrahim, who became sadr-i a‘zam in 1209/1794. He 
was also joint vizier with Mirza Shafi‘ to Fath ‘Ali. 
His power and nepotism led to intrigues, which 
aroused Fath ‘AIli’s suspicions against him, and he was 
blinded and killed in 180r. Many of his relatives were 
also seized and his estates confiscated. Various 
ministers subsequently attempted without success to 
assert control over Fath ‘Ali. ‘Abbas Mirza as wali 
‘ahd was served with distinction by Mirzd fsa Mirza 
Buzurg (d. 1822), who was succeeded by his son, 
Aba-’l-Kasiin Ka?im Makàm, also a talented man. He 
later became minister to Muhammad Mirza, over 
whom he established his ascendancy. When Muham- 
mad Mirza succeeded to the throne, Ka?im Makam 
became sadr-i a‘zam. His rule, reputedly corrupt, 
was extremely unpopular and he fell from power in 
1835 and was executed on 26 June 1835. HAadidii 
Mirza Akasi, a Georgian from Erivan, who had been 
Muhammad Mirza’s tutor in Adharbaydjan, suc- 
ceeded him. He, too, eventually concentrated power 
in his own hands, holding a number of offices in 
addition to that of sadr-i a‘zam. This also brought 
unpopularity upon him, and on the death of Mu- 
hammad Shah, in fear for his life, he took refuge in 
Russia. 

Nasir al-Din on his accession made Mirza Taki 
Khan Amir Nizam, who had been deputy-governor of 
Adharbiydjan since 1843, sadr-i a‘zam. He, partly 
because of the youth and inexperience of the shah, 
also concentrated power in his own hands, and treated 
his royal master with a certain measure of contempt. 
An able man, he perhaps attempted too much at once. 
His severe rule and vigorous attempts to reform 
abuses met with opposition, and in 1851 he was over- 
thrown and murdered. The queen mother, among 
others, played a prominent part in his overthrow (see 
further Firaydin Adamiyyat, Amir Kabir wa Iran, 
3 vols., Tehran 1956-7). He was succeeded by Mirza 
Aka Khan Nari, whose energies were largely taken 
up in defeating the machinations of numerous rivals 
and in a contest with the shah for the sole exercise 
of power. Corruption, which placed every office with- 
in reach of the highest bidder, was his weakness and 
rendered him accessible to the attacks of his enemies. 
He was deprived of the office of sadr-i a*zam in 1853 
when the government was reorganized (see HUKÜMAJ. 

By the middle of the century, the resurgence of 
the bureaucracy, after its relative eclipse under the 
early Ķādjārs, was becoming evident. In the second 
half of the century its influence continued to grow. 
The position of officials, however, was still funda- 
mentally insecure. This was why they so often sought 
support for their schemes from outside sources, in 
particular the British and Russian missions. It also 
explains in part the apparently equivocal behaviour 
of ministers such as ‘Ali Asghar Khan Amin al-Sultan, 
who, until the fiasco of the Tobacco Regie, worked 
for the modernization of Persia in close co-operation 
with the British minister, Sir Drummond Wolff, but 
later fell under Russian domination. 

During the Kadjar period there was a contraction 
in the area over which Persia claimed sovereignty, 
but within the frontiers as they were eventually es- 
tablished the control of the central government grad- 
ually became more effective. Aka Muhammad Khan’s 
attempt to regain Georgia proved abortive. Hostilities 
with Russia in the Caucasus, which had been inter- 


mittent from about 1805, were resumed in 1811, and 
the Persian army was decisively defeated at Aslandiz 
on 31 October/1 November 1812. In the following year 
a preliminary treaty was signed at Gulistán on 13 
September 1813 by which Persia ceded Georgia, 
Darband, Baku, Shirvan, Shaki, Gandja, Karabagh, 
Mughàn and part of Tàlish to Russia. Neither side 
regarded the peace as permanent and the war was 
eventually resumed in 1827. The Russian advance was 
rapid. Tabriz fell and a treaty of peace was signed 
at Turkomanéay on 21 February 1828. Erivan and 
Nakhdjivàn were ceded by Persia and the cessions 
made unter the Treaty of Gulistàn confirmed (for 
texts, see C. U. Aitchison, A collection of treaties, 
engagements and sanads, Calcutta 1933, xv ff. and 
xxiii ff.). 

The Perso-Turkish frontier, which was broadly 
as laid down in the Treaty of Zuhab of 1049/1639 
(which was in turn based upon the earlier settlement 
of 962/1555), also gave rise to many disputes. The 
Kurdish section, some 700 miles, in particular, was 
difficult country to settle and control. Like Katabagh, 
Mughan and Talish, it was inhabited by semi-nomadic 
tribes. These moved to and fro between the Pashalik 
of Baghdad and Persia, while the frontier authorities 
of both countries were in the habit of giving asylum 
to marauders and refugees from the other. Relations 
with Turkey were also embittered by ShiI-Sunni 
strife and, in ‘Arabistan, by Perso-Arab antipathies. 

In 1804 and 1805, the Ottoman Sultan Selim III 
had allowed Russian forces to use the south-eastern 
coasts of the Black Sea in their operations against 
Persia. Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza, governor of Kirman- 
shah, subsequently engaged in intermittent hostilities 
with Turkey. War was declared in 1821 and continued 
until 1823 when hostilities were concluded by the 
Treaty of Erzerum (for text see Aitchison, xix ff.). 
A series of major incidents between 1833 and 1842, 
including the burning of Muhammara by the pasha of 
Baghdad in 1837 and the temporary occupation of 
Sulaymàni by Persia in 1840, again brought the two 
countries to the brink of war. In 1843 an Anglo- 
Russian offer of mediation was accepted. The pro- 
ceedings were nearly wrecked at the outset by a 
massacre of Shi‘is at Karbalà?. A second Treaty of 
Erzerum was finally signed on 31 May 1847, by 
which the lowlands of Zuhab were ceded to the 
Ottoman Empire and the highlands to Persia 
(for text see Aitchison, xlviff.). The latter gave 
up all claim to Sulaymàni while the Ottoman 
Empire recognized Persian sovereignty over Mu- 
hammara. The two parties further agreed to appoint 
commissioners to delimit the frontier. The com- 
mission consisting of four commissioners, one each 
appointed by Persia, Turkey, England and Russia, 
met in 1849. Its proceedings were interrupted first 
by the Crimean war (1854-6) and then the Anglo- 
Persian war (1856-7). In 1869 a protocol was signed, 
laying down a band of territory twenty-five to forty 
miles wide within which the commissioners consid- 
ered the frontier ought to be found. Repeated dis- 
putes between Persia and Turkey and acts of armed 
aggression bedevilled the work of.the commission, 
and the frontier was not finally delimited until 1914 
shortly before Turkey's entry into World War I (see 
further C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 
London 1957, 125 ff.). 

When Aka Muhammad KhAn left Khurasan in 1796 
Persian control had not been fully restored. The re- 
conquest of Harat, which had formed part of the Sa- 
fawid empire in its heyday, together with the reas- 
sertion of Persian power up to the Oxus remained 
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the aim of Fath ‘Ali Shah, Muhammad Shah, and, in 
the first part of his reign, Nasir al-Din Shah. In the 
event, the reincorporation of Harát into the Persian 
Empire was largely frustrated by British actions, 
and Persia and Britain were brought to the brink of 
war in 1838-9 (see Correspondence relating to the 
affairs of Persia and Afghanistan, London 1839; J. W. 
Kaye, History of íhe war in Afghanistan, 3 vols., 
London, 1857; J. A. Norris, The first Afghan war 
1838-1842, Cambridge 1967, 82 ff.}, and to actual 
war in 1856 (G. H. Hunt, Outram and Havelock’s 
Persian campaign, London 1858; J. B. Kelly, Britain 
and the Persian Gulf 1795-1880, Oxford 1968, 452 ff.). 
By the Treaty of Paris (4 March 1857) which brought 
the war to aclose, Persia recognized the independence 
of Afghanistan (for text see Aitchison, 81 ff.). In 
1870, the shah proposed that the boundaries between 
Persia and Kalat should be settled. Commissioners 
nominated by Persia, Kalat and Britain met and their 
proposals were accepted in the following year. The 
rival claims of Persia and Afghanistan to Sistàn, 
which more than once threatened to rupture their 
friendly relations, were also settled by British arbi- 
tration in 1872. 

The subjugation of the Guklàn, Yamüt, and Tekke 
Turkomans, who were in the habit of raiding deep 
into Persia and kept the Turkoman steppe in a state 
of permanent disorder, also proved beyond the power 
of the Persian government, and opened the way to a 
Russian advance to Marv and the Akhal. Persia was 
forced to abandon her claim to sovereignty over the 
area and in 1869 Nasir al-Din Shah signed an agree- 
ment with Russia for a new frontier along the Atrek 
River, which was later superceded by the Akhal- 
Khuràsàn boundary convention of 1881 (for texts see 
Aitchison, liv ff. and Ixxi ff.). 

Persia's geographical situation on the frontiers of 
Russia on the one hand and of India and the Persian 
Gulf on the other, if nothing else, would have involved 
her in the political rivalries of Napoleonic France 
and England (with both of whom treaties were signed; 
for texts see J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near 
and Middle East, New York 1956, i, 77ff., and 
Aitchison 45 ff.) and later in the struggle between 
Russia and Britain, even if she had not herself, at 
first, sought to use these rivalries to regain some 
of the territories which she had held at the height of 
Safawid power. Fath ‘Ali Shah and ‘Abbas Mirza 
quickly realized that if Persia was to resist the 
Russian drive through Georgia, she must have modern 
weapons and adopt modern military methods. 
Modernization, thus, first began in the military 
field. But neither Fath ‘Ali nor ‘Abbas Mirza under- 
stood that modernization, whether in the military 
field or any other, to be successful, demanded 
a fundamental change in the finances and administra- 
tion of the country. The result of this failure, which 
was equally marked in the case of the later rulers, was 
that the material resources to carry out the desired 
changes were not made available. 

As in earlier times, the army was largely formed 
by provincial contingents, irregular cavalry and in- 
fantry, and a small body of regular troops. Under 
Fath ‘Ali Shah there was a considerable expansion in 
numbers, the most numerous contingents coming 
from Adharbaydjan and ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam, while the 
Kadjar tribe furnished a large proportion of the 
standing army. Pay was often in arrears and while 
on campaigns the army lived on the country. Partly 
because there was no proper provision for the pay 
of the troops and partly for climatic reasons, cam- 
paigns were seasonal. Some knowledge of European 


tactics was brought by Russian deserters and rene- 
gades, but the first serious attempt at military 
reform was made under the guidance of French 
officers who accompanied General Gardane’s mission, 
which reached Persia in December 1807 under the 
Treaty of Finkenstein (4 May 1807). The treaty was 
rendered null and void by the Peace of Tilsit (1 July 
1808) and the mission was withdrawn. 

The next attempt to introduce European discipline 
and methods was made by a number of English of- 
ficers who came to Persia with the mission of Sir 
John Malcolm in 1810 and passed into Persian ser- 
vice (see further J. Morier, Second journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor to Constantinople 
between the years 1810 and 1816, London 1818, 211 ff.). 
Under the Anglo-Persian treaty of 1814 the British 
government continued to supply officers for drill 
and discipline, arms and munitions, but most of 
the officers were withdrawn in 1815 consequent up- 
on a dispute over the subsidy to be paid under the 
treaty. After Napoleon's reverses in 1814 various 
Officers came to the east, some of whom were en- 
gaged by *Abbàs Mirzà and Muhammad *AII Mirzà, 
but in the years between the peace of Gulistán and 
the renewal of the Russian war in 1826 the army was 
neglected. In the last years of Fath ‘Ali Shah’s reign 
renewed efforts were made to reorganize the army 
and a detachment of officers and sergeants from India 
arrived shortly before his death and were employed 
in various parts of the country raising and drilling 
troops. They withdrew in 1836 on the rupture of 
Anglo-Persian relations over Hardt. A number of 
French officers were subsequently engaged but 
achieved nothing. By the end of the reign of Mu- 
hammad Shah the army, including the artillery, 
which Hadjdji Mirzà Ákàsi, in spite of his complete 
ignorance of military arts, had taken under his 
personal supervision, was in a state of decay. 

Mirza Taki Khan, after he became sadr-i agam 
to Nasir al-Din, began to reorganize the army as 
part of his policy to extend the power of the central 
government. Recruitment was reorganized and based 
on a system of quotas to be furnished by each village, 
district and tribe. In practice, however, the system 
was somewhat irregularly applied. Officers for the 
new army were to be trained in a new school, the 
Dar al-Funién, which was opened in 1851, and had on 
its staff a number of Austrian and other foreign 
military and civil instructors. These various steps, 
however, had little immediate success, and the 
emptiness of the treasury after the Hardt campaign 
of 1856-7 precluded more radical reform. Subsequent 
efforts at military reform made during the ministry 
of Mirza Husayn Khan Mushir al-Dawla were also 
unsuccessful. 

Nasir al-Din was not unmindful of the advantages 
of an efficient military force to maintain his own 
position, if nothing else, and on his second European 
journey, he asked the emperor of Austria for the 
loan of a number of instructors. A mission arrived 
in January 1879, to be followed shortly afterwards 
by a Russian mission to reorganize the cavalry, for 
which the shah had similarly applied to the tsar. 
The Austrian mission failed to achieve any results 
and left in 1881. The Russian officers remained and 
organized the Cossack Brigade, which became the 
most efficient regiment in the Persian army. It was 
a ready instrument for the Russians in the further- 
ance of their aims in Persia and was used by Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Shah in his struggles against the constitu- 
tionalists (see further G. N. Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, i, 571 ff.; F. Kazem- 
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zadeh, The origin and early development of the Per- 
sian Cossack Brigade, in The American Slavic and East 
European review, xv (Oct. 1956), 351-63). 

The disparity in power between Persia on the one 
hand and Russia and Britain on the other had been 
demonstrated by the Russian wars and the disputes 
over Harát. Efforts at military reform, even if suc- 
cessful, would have done little to redress the balance 
between them, but would have contributed to the 
stability of the government and the maintenance of 
order, and so limited the intervention of Russia and 
Britain in internal affairs. As it was, both increas- 
ingly intervened in internal affairs because of the 
prevailing insecurity and maladministration, though 
their motives in doing so were different. Neither could 
cegard with equanimity the prospect of civil war. 
Britain was not prepared to see the wali ‘ahd, or 
another Persian prince, riding down to Tehran sup- 
ported by Russian troops and the establishment of a 
puppet government, since this would have meant the 
establishment of Russia on the frontiers of India, 
while Russia could not afford civil war for fear that 
it might lead to a British occupation of southern Per- 
sia which would have blocked a Russian advance to 
the Indian Ocean. Persia, for her part, had no wish 
for subservience to either, but her dependence upon 
them grew, and in these circumstances it was natural 
that society should become divided into those who 
looked to Russia and those who looked to Britain. 

Nasir al-Din probably had a clearer appreciation 
of Persia’s weakness than his predecessors. Realizing 
that foreign intervention could not be prevented, he 
adopted a policy of encouraging foreign powers to in- 
vest in Persia in the hope that they would contribute 
to its development and prosperity, but he too did not 
recognize the need for radical financial and admin- 
istrative reform if this policy was to be successful. 
It failed largely because of the disunity of Persian 
society, the rivalry of the powers, and the greed of 
the various parties concerned in the scramble for 
commercial monopolies, and concessions. Thus, while 
the intrusion of France, Russia and England acted 
first as a stimulus to modernization, from the middle 
of the roth century onwards, if not earlier, it added 
to the prevailing insecurity and intrigue, and so 
discouraged, rather than stimulated, progress and, 
in effect, contributed to the maintenance of the 
status quo. 

The key to Persian independence was financial 
reform, which in turn presupposed administrative 
reform, Successive sadr-i a‘zams, particularly in the 
second half of the rgth century and in the early 
20th century, were harassed by demands for more 
money. In the reign of Aka Muhammad Khan the 
revenue was small, but broadly speaking expenses 
were met. Even in the time of Fath ‘Ali Shah, in 
spite of the depletion of reserves by the Russian 
wars, the revenue from ordinary taxes (land revenue, 
cattle taxes, taxes on real estate in towns, and 
duties on merchandise), and extraordinary taxes 
(revenue from fines, new year presents, ad hoc pre- 
sents, and public requisitions) balanced expenditure, 
though the pay of officials and of the army was fre- 
quently in arrears. During his reign there was, how- 
ever, a constant drain of specie. This trend continued 
under Muhammad Shah and resulted in a heavy de- 
preciation in the value of the #imdn, a rise in prices, 
and a general shortage of money, though conditions 
varied greatly from place to place and year to year. 
In the last three or four years of the reign of Nasir 
al-Din Sháh an excess of copper coinage caused much 
distress among the poorer sections of the population 


and almost paralyzed small trade. This was with- 
drawn after the accession of Muzaffar al-DIn Shàh 
at great loss to the government. 

By the middle of the 19th century government 
offices were being sold in an attempt to secure ready 
money, and there were signs of a financial break- 
down comparable to that which had prevailed in 
Büyid times, prior to the emergence of the land assign- 
ment (skfa‘) as the dominant political and economic 
institution of the state. Scarcely any provincial 
revenue was reaching Tehran and payments by the 
government were almost entirely in the form of bills, 
whose value was nominal. At the beginning of the 
reign of Nasir al-Din Shah, Mirza Taki Khan made 
an abortive attempt to effect financial reform. 
Venality and corruption in the tax administration 
thereafter continued unrestrained. 

Various expedients, notably the grant of monopo- 
lies and concessions to foreign concerns, were adopted 
by Nasir al-Din and Muzaffar al-Din to provide them- 
selves with funds. Muzaffar al-Din also sought foreign 
loans to pay for the growing extravagances of the 
court, the allowances and pensions of the Kadjar 
princes and others, and general expenses (see further 
R. L. Greaves, British policy in Persia, 1892- 
1903, in BSOAS, xxviii (1965), I, 34-60, II, 284-307, 
on the question of Anglo-Russian loans). Both policies 
gave rise to great discontent on the grounds that 
Persian resources were being sold and placed under 
the control of foreigners. 

The first major concession was the concession 
granted in 1872 to a British subject, Baron Reuter, 
providing inter aiia for railway and road construction, 
irrigation works and the establishment of a national 
bank. There was much criticism of this concession 
both inside Persia and abroad, and it was cancelled 
as a result of heavy pressure from Russia in 1873. 
It was finally remodelled and signed in January 1889, 
Baron Reuter being accorded for a term of sixty years 
the grant of the Imperial Bank of Persia, which was 
established under a British Royal Charter in Septem- 
ber of that year. This was the beginning of a modern 
banking system in Persia. In 1890 a Russian subject 
obtained a concession for a loan bank, which some 
years later became an agency of the Russian State 
Bank. 

In March 1890 a monopoly for the sale and export 
of tobacco was acquired by a British subject. This 
was the occasion for the open expression of popular 
discontent. The protest against the monopoly led by 
the religious classes resulted in the cancellation of 
the monopoly (see further A. K. S. Lambton, The 
Tobacco Regie: prelude to revolution, in St. Isl., 
xxii, 119-157, xxiii, 71-90; N. Keddie, Religion and 
rebellion in Iran. The tobacco protest of 1891-2, London 
1966). The compensation paid to the Imperial 
Tobacco Corporation was provided by a loan con- 
tracted with the Imperial Bank of Persia in 1892. 

A third concession of outstanding importance was 
granted in rgor, namely the concession to Mr. Wil- 
liam Knox d’Arcy for the exploitation of natural gas, 
petroleum, asphalt and ozokerite throughout the 
Persian empire, with the exception of the five north- 
ern provinces, for sixty years. In 1909 the Anglo-Per- 
sian Oil Company was formed to operate the con- 
cession. In due course the exploitation of Persian oil 
resources transformed the economy of the country 
and profoundly affected her relations with Britain, 
but these developments did not reach their climax 
until after the fall of the Kadjars (see further Ait- 
chison, 23 ff.). 

In the course of the roth century there were 
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changes in the direction and sources of Persian trade 
(see further M, L, Entner, Russo-Persian commercial 
relations, 1828-1914, Florida 1965). Customs duties, 
which were farmed, by the end of the roth century, 
formed an increasingly important proportion of 
the revenue. Because of the provisions of the com- 
mercial agreement concluded under Art. 10 of the 
Treaty of Turkomantay, Persia’s hands in the matter 
of fixing the rate of duty were tied. The connexion 
between the customs and Persia’s foreign relations 
was reinforced when the various foreign loans which 
Persia contracted were secured on the customs 
revenue. In 1899 Belgian officials were appointed to 
reorganize the customs administration. Greater ef- 
ficiency in the collection of customs dues under the 
Belgian administration, coupled with new tariff 
charges secured by the Russian and British govern- 
ments by agreements concluded in 1901 and 1903 
respectively, aroused discontent among the mer- 
chant classes. This was an important factor in the 
support of these classes for the constitutional 
movement. 

An arrangement of a rather different character 
from the normal concessionary agreements, but one 
which also emphasized Persia’s weakness, was the 
secret agreement made with Russia in 1887 by which 
the shah pledged himself not to give permission for 
the construction of railways or waterways to foreign 
governments before consulting the tsar, and in 1890 
a railway agreement was signed with Russia placing 
a ten-year embargo on railway construction (for text 
see Aitchison, Ixxxi). There were still no railways 
by the end of the Kadjar period except for a few 
miles between Tehran and Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim and a 
line from Djulfa to Tabriz made in 1916. Lack of 
communications were an obstacle to trade and to the 
assertion of the control of the government in the 
provinces. In 1889 Persia had only two carriageable 
roads of any extent, namely from Kazvin to Tehran 
and Tehran to Kumm (Curzon, i, 486 ff., 613 ff.). 
Various concessions for road construction were given 
in the last decade or so of the 19th century, but little 
progress was made in road-building. In 1888 the 
Karin River was opened to international navigation 
(see further R. L. Greaves, Persia and the defence of 
India, 1884-1892, London 1959, 161 ff.). 

Insecurity, misgovernment, poverty, and the 
usurpation of power were not new to Persia, and there 
is plenty of evidence of unrest in the Kadjar period 
—of rebellions by tribal leaders and others, such 
as the revolt of Aka Khan Mahallati in 1840 (which 
also disturbed Anglo-Persian relations), mob violence 
in the towns, and movements of protest led by the 
religious classes, one of the most serious of which 
was the Babi movement led by Sayyid ‘AII Mu- 
hammad, who declared himself to be the long awaited 
mahdi in 1260/1844 [see BAB]. This movement was 
primarily a messianic movement, the intellectual 
bases of which went back to mediaeval Islamic 
movements of revolt and heresy, and like these ear- 
lier movements was provoked largely by a sense of 
injustice and frustration at the shortcomings of the 
government. 

In spite of outbreaks of unrest the contro! of the 
central government by the middle of the reign of 
NAsir al-Din Shah was more firmly settled. It was 
weakest in the tribal and frontier areas. An important 
factor contributing to the extension of government 
control was the establishment of the telegraph under 
a series of conventions, the first of which was con- 
cluded in 1863 (see Aitchison, 25 ff.; Curzon, ii, 
609 ff.). Both Nasir al-Din and Muzaffar al-Din felt 


sufficiently secure to undertake extensive European 
journeys, the former in 1873, 1878 and 1889 and the 
latter in 1900, 1902 and 1905. 

Although the government had succeeded in making 
its influence more widely felt by the last quarter 
of the 19th century, the increasing dominance of 
non-Muslim nations over Persia, which was a marked 
feature of the century had, by the turn of the century, 
given a new dimension to internal unrest {see also 
IMTIYAz]. Hostility to the government began to be 
expressed in terms of a nationalist movement, which 
was at once pro-Islamic and anti-foreign. The fact 
that Russia could at almost any moment send troops 
into Persia made the Persian government increasingly 
reluctant to resist Russian pressure, while at the same 
time Persia's subservi.nce to Russia gave rise to 
growing resentment. Similarly, Britain's failure to 
give Persia the support to which she had felt she 
was entitled under the various treaties which had 
been concluded in the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah and 
her refusal during the reign of Nasir al-Din to give 
a clear commitment to come to Persia’s aid in the 
event of a Russian attack had created annoyance, 
which was added to by the Harat question, measures 
to suppress slavery and piracy in the Persian Gulf, 
and the British presence there, which, from time to 
time, was felt to threaten Persian independence. 

New intellectual currents coming through diplo- 
macy, travel, trade, Islamic modernist movements 
outside Persia, and education (though apart from the 
Dàr al-funün there were few modern schools until the 
end of the r9th century) also contributed to this de- 
velopment, and to the progressive dissolution of the 
old institutions of government and society. Little by 
little a new system of government was worked out 
and the people who were to work it came to the fore. 
In the last ten years or so of the 19th century these 
trends were accelerated and reached their climax 
with the grant of the constitution in 1906 and the 
Supplementary Fundamental Laws in 1907 {see 
pUsTÜR and pJjAM'1Y vA]. In the first instance it was 
members of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs who first 
began to seek the reasons for Persia's backwardness 
vis-à-vis Europe and remedies for her ills. Among 
those who played a leading part in this respect were 
Husayn Khan Mushir al-Dawla, who had served in 
consular posts in India and the Ottoman Empire, 
Malkam Khan, a Persian Armenian from Isfahan, who 
had been educated in Paris and was Persian minister 
in London from 1872 to 1889, Mirza Yisuf Khan 
Mustashar al-Dawla, Mirza Muhammad Khan Madjd 
al-Mulk Sinaki (d. 1881), Amin al-Dawla, and others. 
Persians living abroad, or who had travelled abroad, 
such as Mirzà Àká Khàn Kirmàni, who lived in Con- 
stantinople, and ÁÀkà Mirzà Fursat ShirázI, who trav- 
elled in India, and merchants engaged in foreign trade 
also contributed to the spread of new ideas. An im- 
portant part was also played in this by the Persian 
press published abroad (there were no newspapers 
apart from the official gazette in Persia until after 
the death of Nasir al-Din Shah), such as Akhtar 
founded by Mirza Aka Kirm4n! in Constantinople in 
1875, Kanén founded by Malkam Khan in London in 
1890, and Habi al-Matin first published in Calcutta 
in 1893 (see also KAwMIvva, Persia). 

The ‘ulama? also played a prominent part in the 
events leading up to the constitutional revolution and 
largely provided its leadership. This was not due 
only, or even chiefly, to the influence of the pan- 
Islamic movement led by Djamal al-Din Afghan! 
{g.v.], though this had a considerable effect, but 
rather to the position of the *ulamá? in society. Under 
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the Kadjars the religious institution once more stood 
over against the state and was not wholly incorpor- 
ated into it. The ‘ulama> fulfilled certain functions 
for the government and many of them received 
allowances and pensions from the government, which 
to some extent compromised them, but on the whole 
they were listened to with respect, both by the 
government and the people. From time to time they 
were able to exercise restraint upon the government 
and to act as peacemakers, though they were also 
sometimes associated with movements leading to 
outbreaks of violence in the cities. In the last resort, 
they provided a refuge for the people against in- 
justice, and the people looked to them for pro- 
tection and the fulfilment of their aspirations. 

Fath ‘Ali Shah took pains to win the favour of the 
*ulamá?. Later rulers were more concerned to limit 
their power. Muhammad Shih, although he gave pen- 
sions and allowances to the religious classes, was 
more inclined to the Süfis than to orthodox Islam and 
he attempted to bring the *ulamá? under closer con- 
trol. At the outset of the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah, 
Mirzà Taki Khàn continued this policy and alienated 
the religious classes by reducing their salaries and 
pensions. He also attacked the practice of asylum 
[see BAsT), which Bahman Mirzà, when governor of 
Adharbaydjan on behalf of Muhammad Shah, had 
also sought to limit. Tentative efforts to control wakf 
revenue, the spread of secular education with the 
setting up of the Dàr al-Funün, and attempts at 
judicial reform by Husayn Khàn Mushir al-Dawla 
when he was sadr-t a‘zam also created disquiet among 
the *ulamá?, who began to feel their position menaced 
by the actions of the government. They also felt 
Persia's traditional way of life and national inde- 
pendence threatened by the intrusion of foreigners. 
Partly for these reasons, when dissatisfaction at 
increasing internal misgovernment and hostility to 
growing foreign intervention came to a head in the 
early zoth century, it was expressed in a nationalist 
movement, articulated paradoxically largely in 
terms of Islam and led mainly by the ‘ulama? 
(see further A. K. S. Lambton, The Persian ‘ulama 
and constitutional revolution, in Le  Shi'isme 
imamite, Paris 1970, 245-70; eadem, The Persian 
constitutional revolution of 1905-6, in Revolution in the 
Middle East, ed. P. J. Vatikiotis, London 1972). It 
was not, as such, a revolutionary movement, and 
the understanding and aims of the various groups 
supporting it varied. In essence it was a protest 
against tyranny. So far as there was a demand for 
the adoption of modern techniques of government, 
its purpose was to restrain the arbitrary exercise 
of power by the shah in order to limit tyranny and 
to secure the country from foreign influence and in- 
tervention. So far as there was a demand for freedom, 
the freedom envisaged was seen strictly within the 
limits set by Islam and did not involve a revolution- 
ary concept. The underlying intention of the majority 
of people who supported the movement was to carry 
out the Islamic duty of enjoining the good and for- 
bidding the evil in such a way that the ruler would be 
duly warned and restore just government. Their 
aim was the restoration of “good” government. Since 
it followed from the traditional dichotomy between 
Islamic, $.e., just, government and usurpation, i.e., 
sulm, that the reassertion of just government meant 
“good” government by a just ruler, they did not 
demand a reformulation of the theory of government 
such as would provide for checks and balances in the 
exercise of power. 

The victory of the constitutionalists in 1906 was 


shortlived. There was little to hold the various groups 
together once they had overthrown the despotism. 
Their confidence, moreover, was shaken by the con- 
clusion of the 1907 Anglo-Russian agreement, which 
roused great resentment (see further R. L. Greaves, 
Some aspects of the Anglo-Russian Convention and 
ils working in Persia, 1904-14, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 
I, 69-91, II, 290-308). Muhammad *Ali's counter attack 
against the constitution was, nevertheless, defeated 
and he was forced to abdicate. His son, Ahmad 
Shah, succeeded him with a regency. By 1911, how- 
ever, when the constitution was suspended under 
Russian pressure, the leadership of the constitutional 
movement had passed into the hands of the bureau- 
cracy and the landowning classes. 

During the First World War of 1914-18 Persia pro- 
claimed her neutrality but this was violated variously 
by herself, the central Powers and the Entente. At 
the end of the war a chronic state of disorder pre- 
vailed and the country once more seemed on the point 
of dissolution. In an attempt to forestall this, the 
abortive Anglo-Persian agreement, which recognized 
the independence and integrity of Persia, provided 
for military advisers, a loan, and co-operation in the 
improvement of communications, was signed in 1919. 
In the following year the Bolsheviks invaded Enzeli 
and occupied Rasht, and a revolutionary government 
was set up in Gilàn under Kücik Khan. 

The last phase of Kàdjàr rule began with the coup 
d'état organized by Sayyid Diya? al-Din and Rida 
Khàn in 192r. The first action of the new government 
was to conclude the Perso-Soviet treaty of 1921, by 
the terms of which the Soviet government declared 
all treaties and conventions concluded with Persia to 
be null and void, but made it a condition that these 
concessions should not be ceded by Persia to a third 
power. The measures taken by Sayyid Diyà? to create 
an orderly administration quickly aroused opposition. 
He quarrelled with Ridà Khàn and was overthrown. 
The latter, as minister of war, then began to reassert 
the authority of the central government. The move- 
ment led by Kücik Khàn collapsed owing to internal 
dissension and the withdrawal of Russian support. 
In 1923 Ridà Khàn became prime minister. Some 
two years later, in 1925, Ahmad Shah was deposed 
and the crown of Persia conferred by a Constituent 
Assembly upon Rida Khan as Rida Shah Pahlavi. 

Although Persia, at the close of the Kadjar period, 
was once more in a state of disorder and weakness, 
and Rida Shah like Aka Muhammad was faced, in a 
rather different form, with the problem of reimposing 
the authority of the central government and reassert- 
ing Persian independence against foreign powers, 
Persia had been transformed during the Kadjar 
period from a mediaeval into a modern state. At the 
beginning of the Kadjar period the theoretical pur- 
pose of the state had been to secure a temporal frame- 
work within which the individual Muslim could live 
the good life according to the precepts'of the shari*a, 
from which it followed that the stability of the state 
and good government were bound up with right re- 
ligion. The functions of government had been con- 
fined broadly to defence against external aggression 
and the maintenance of internal order. Political power 
had lain in the hands of the military classes, consisting 
primarily of the tribal leaders. The land assignment 
(sh{a*; tuydl; suytrghal) was still one of the most 
important political and economic institutions of the 
country. The functions of the bureaucracy had been 
mainly limited to the provision of the financial 
means to enable the government to carry out its 
duties. The *wlamá?, on the whole, had been a sta- 
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bilizing force, while the merchants had played an 


important part in the transmission and provision | 


of funds for the state. By the end of the period 
Persia had become a modern territorial secular state, 
drawn into and affected by international politics. She 
had acquired a constitution and modern forms of 
government (though the spirit in which the new 
institutions were worked had not been transformed 
to the same extent as had been the outward forms). 
The functions of government had been greatly extend- 
ed, and political power had become more widely based. 
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(A. K. S. LAMBTON) 

KADR [see KADA, RAMADAN]. 

KADRI, Persian poet born at Shiraz, who 
flourished in the first half of the 11th/17th century 
(and is not to be confused with his namesake Kadri 
Shirazi, active in India during the reign of Akbar). 
The account of his early years is given by Taki al- 
Din Kashi in the Khuldsat al-ash‘ar. He is known for 
two short epic poems, Diangnama-yi Kishm and Dja- 
rannama, commemorating the conquest of the island 
of Kishm and the town of Hormüz by Imam Kuli 
Khàn of Shiràz during the reign of ‘Abbas I in 1032/ 
1623. 

A manuscript of the first, brought to Italy by 
Pietro della Valle, was published by L. Bonelli in 
Rend. Lin., vi; the second is preserved in a British 
Museum Ms, Add. 7801 (copied in 1109/1697). 

Bibliography: Ethé, in Gr. Ir. Ph., ii, 237; 

idem, Neupersische Litteratur, Persian tr. S. R. 

Shafak, Tehran 1337/1958, 63; Rieu, CPM, ii, 
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(M. MoHAGHEGH) 

KAF, 22nd letter of the Arabic alphabet, tran- 
scribed k, numerical value 20, according to the eastern 
order [see ABDJAD}. 


Definition: occlusive, postpalatal, surd; postpalatal, 
the medial position of & in the variations that it can 
be subjected to, according to the vowel with which it 
is in contact (see H. Fleisch, Traité, § 2 b). Accord- 
ing to the Arab grammatical tradition: shadida, mah- 
musa, in makhradj: the region a little less further 
back than that of kaf, the furthest back in the mouth 
(Sibawayhi, ii, 453, 1. 6-7, ed. Paris; al-Zamakh- 
shari, Mufassal, 188, l. 17, 2nd ed. Broch); the 
region in question is the postpalatal or prevelar 
region, but the Arab grammarians are uot specific; al- 
Khalil describes the kaf as lahawiyya, like the kaf 
(al-Azhari, Le Monde Oriental, xiv (1920), 45, l. 
7-8; Mufassal, 190, 1. 19-20); this is placing the 
makhradj of the kaf too far back. 

Remark: H. Blanc (The “sonorous” vs. “muffled” 
distinction in old Arabic phonolog y, in To honor Roman 
Jakobson, The Hague- Paris 1967, 306) sees in the pro- 
nunciation of Arabic in the time of Sibawayhi, in ‘lrak 
in the eighth century, two occlusives, aspirated, surd 
and probably strong: k and /; he adduces (ibid., 298) 
the researches and reconstructions of I. Garbell in 
Remarks on the historical phonology of an East 
Mediterrancan Arabic (Word, xiv (1958), 303-37) and 
also his own documentation, with reference to his 
communication: The fronting of Semitic g and the 
Qal-gal dialect split in Arabic, in the Proceedings of 
the International Conference on Semitic Studies 
(Jerusalem 1969). A correct interpretation of Siba- 
wayhi's doctrine, in phonetics, does not, in our view, 
allow us to see in k and t aspirated occlusives; more- 
over, the reconstructions of I. Garbell depend on the 
basic principles that she has provided for herself 
(Word, 306-9, Stage 1) (see the presentation of H. 
Blanc, loc. cit., 298). 

The articulation described is a phoneme; for the 
phonological oppositions that define the phoneme k 
see J. Cantineau, Esquisse d'une phonologie de l'Arabe 
classique (in Mémorial J. C., Paris 1960, 173); for the 
incompatibilities see ibid., 201. 

Kaf in classical Arabic is a continuation of k of 
common Semitic, preserved in ancient Semitic, but 
subject to spirantisation (k > kA) in Aramaic and 
Massoretic Hebrew, when it is iminediately preceded 
by a vowel, however short. 

Alterations: Sibawayhi (ii, 452, 1. 13-4) mentions 
a faulty pronunciation of k: kaf between djim (in fact 
&Vim [see DJIM])) and kaf; this is, in our view, very 
probably a g pronunciation (cf. M. Bravmann, Mate- 
rialien, 49). According to Ibn Durayd (Ibn Ya‘ish, 
Sharh al-Mufassal, 1463, |. 11-2, ed. G. Jahn), it 
was a dialectal pronunciation of the Yemen, wide- 
spread among the people of Baghdàd, ¢.g.: *gamal 
for "camel", *ragui for “man”. J. Cantineau con- 
siders that it must be an affrication of k: k > č (Cours 
de Phonétique arabe, in Mémorial J. C., 64-5), an 
unconditional alteration. Kashkasha and kaskasa were 
known among certain Arab tribes. These phenomena 
caused & to become, respectively, ¢ (or even sh) and 
ts (or even s), see H. Fleisch (Traité, $ 11 d and the 
references)—final k of a word may be assimilated 
to initial of the following word, thus: -k k- > -kk- 
(see ibid., § 12 0). 

For the conditional and unconditional alterations 
of k in the modern Arabic dialects see J. Cantineau, 
Cours (in Mémorial J. C., 66-7) and the references 
of D. Cohen (Le dialecte arabe Hassániya de Mauré- 
tante, Paris 1963, 31, n. 1). 

Bibliography: Apart from the references 
in the text: H. Fleisch, Traité de Philologie arabe, 

i, Beirut 1961, $44, c. j. $45 g, $46 a, §49 i, k; 
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au den phonetischen Lehren der Araber, Göttingen 

1934, 47, for aspirated k. (H. FLEIscH) 

KAF, 21st letter of the Arabic alphabet, tran- 
scribed &, numerical value roo, according to the 
eastern order (see ABDJAD]. 

Definition: occlusive, wvulovelar, surd. According 
to the Arab grammatical tradition: shadida, madj- 
hüra, in makhradj: the rear-most part of the tongue 
and the highest part of the upper palate (Sibawayhi, 
ii, 453, l. 5-6, ed. Paris; al-Zamakhshari, Mwfassal, 
188, 1. 16-7, 2nd ed. Broch), that is to say: the root 
of the tongue is in contact with the very lowest 
part of the soft palate and the uvula and the latter 
disappears during the retention in the articulation: 
al-Khalil correctly says lahawiyya “uvular” (al- 
Azhari, Le Monde Oriental, xiv (1920), 45, l. 7-8; 
Mufassal, 190, 1. 19-20). 

The Arab grammarians place ķāf not among the 
mutbaka ‘‘velarised’’ (emphatics), but among the 
musta‘liya, which prevent imála [q.v.] (Sibawayhi, ii, 
285, 1. 17-20; Mwfassal, 190, 1. 8). Kàf, in fact, is not 
an emphatic in Arabic: thus, in the form ifta‘ala, a 
k, as the 1st radical consonant, has no effect upon the 
t with which it is in contact, unlike the emphatics. 
So we find, for example: £&/atala; it is its velar arti- 
culation that may involve the velarisation of s (s > 5), 
a consonant of the same root (Sibawayhi, ii, 279, l. 
18; H. Fleisch, Traité, 811 c). However, like the 
emphatics; it has the peculiarity of provoking a 
movement of the glottis: a constriction, which may 
become an occlusion and convert the kãf into hamza. 

Remark: there exists currently, among populat- 
ions that have preserved the pronunciation of kaf by 
living tradition, a deeper articulation: an occlusion 
against the wall of the pharynx, which causes the 
uvula to appear spread out on the tongue during 
the retention (see H. Fleisch, Études de Phonétique 
arabe, in MUSJ, xxviii (1949-50), 242, n. 2). 

Arab grammarians since Sibawayhi (ii, 453, 1. 
17) have placed &àf among the madjhüra (voiced); 
“but the traditional pronunciation of classical Arabic 
makes a surd of it?” (J. Cantineau, Cours de Phoné- 
tique arabe, in Mémorial J. C., 67). A voiced pro- 
nunciation of káf must certainly have existed, at least 
in an important part of the ancient Arab world, other- 
wise it would be difficult to explain precisely how the 
manner of pronouncing this ancient kaf should have 
become at present a principle in discriminating be- 
tween the vernaculars of nomads, in which it is 
voiced, and those of sedentary populations, in which 
it is a surd (see H. Fleisch, Traité, § 46 h and the 
references; J. Cantineau, Cours, ibid., 68 and the 
references). See (ibid., 68-9) the vernaculars that 
have a surd kaf or one reduced to hamza and (69-70) 
those that have a voiced &áf, a gáf. 

The kaf is a phoneme; for the phonological oppo- 
sitions that define it, see J. Cantineau (Esquisse 
d'une phonologie de l'arabe classique, in. Mémorial 
J. C., 174); for the incompatibilities (ibid., 201). 

The káf, which is not an emphatic in classical 
Arabic, is the continuation of a common-Semitic kaf 
that was emphatic (J. Cantineau, Le consonantisme 
dw sémitique, in Mémorial J. C., 287; M. Cohen, 
Essai comparatif sur le Vocabulaire et la Phonétique 
dw Chamito-sémitique, Paris 1947, 123); but it is 
difficult to indicate precisely the nature of this em- 
phasis (see J. Cantineau, $bid., 291), and, according 
to M. Cohen (ibid.) it cannot be determined whether 
the Hamito-Semitic phoneme had a surd or a voiced 
articulation, but it can be confidently stated that its 
quality of surd or voiced was of secondary importance 
in comparison to its emphasis. 


Alterations: final of a word can be assimilated 
to initial kaf of the following word, thus: -k k- — -kk- 
(see H. Fleisch, Traité, $ 12 o). Arab sources speak 
of an unconditional change: $ > k among some 
tribes; this fact is difficult to interpret (see ibid., § 9 
h). 

In modern dialects, we have seen above the transfer 
of kaf to hamza and the question of voiced kéf. J. 
Cantineau (Cours, ibid., 70) suggests a possible dis- 
similation of & into k before a £, in oriental as well 
as North-African vernaculars. The explanation in- 
volving a dissimilation seems an inadequate solution 
to D. Cohen (Ze dialecte arabe Hassániya de Mauré- 
tante, Paris 1963, 35). There are examples of the 
change of kaf into ghayn: in Syria (G. Bergstrasser, 
Sprachatlas von Syrien und Palestina, in ZDPV, 
xxxviii (1915), 216 ($ 95) and Karte 37; J. Cantineau, 
Cours, ibid., 70-1); in certain '"North-Arabian nomad" 
vernaculars, in the majority of the vernaculars of 
the Algerian, and, apparently, Moroccan, Sahara 
(J. Cantineau, :ibid., 72); in Hassániyya (D. Cohen, 
tbid., 35-7 and the references). 

Bibliography: Apart from the references 
in the text: H. Fleisch, Traité de Philologie arabe, 
I, Beirut 1961, $2c, $44c,j, n, $46 a, $48 b, $ 
49i; M. Bravmann, Materialien und Untersuchungen 
zu den phonetischen Lehren der Araber, Göttingen 
1934, 21, 45-6 and the references; A. Schaade, 
Sibawayhi’s Lautlehre, Leiden 1911, 14, 66 (n. 17); 
H. Blanc, Ibn Durayd on the Qāf of the Banū 
Tamim, in Proceedings of the International Con- 
ference on Semitic Studies, Jerusalem 1969, 33-4; 
see also, ibid., 15-16, 28-32. (H. FLEiIscH) 
KAF, in Muslim cosmology, the name of the 

mountain range surrounding the terrestrial world. 
There is little doubt that this conception is borrowed 
from Iranian traditions. These make the Alburz (g.v.] 
the mythical mountain at the edge of the world, and 
the home of the gods. All the other mountains in the 
world have come from the Alburz by underground 
ramifications. This mountain (the high mountain: 
Hara-berezayti) surrounds all the world, but also a 
lake with the name of Wurukasha; however, accord- 
ing to the Bundahishn, this lake itself, although con- 
fined to the edge of the world, does not form a circular 
moat around it. The same work, talking of the 
geography of these mythical regions, gives the name 
of a mountain: Kaf (cf. Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien, Berlin 1863, 7, 73, 75, n. 1). 

This geography interlocks with another, again an 
Iranian one, but with horizons limited to those of the 
Iranian world itself, and not the universe taken as 
a whole. Here the Alburz is the mountain rampart 
which bounds the Iranian world to the north. This is 
doubtless what makes Yakit say (iv, 18) that the Kaf 
was formerly called Alburz; cf. also Mustawfi, 
Nuzhat al-kulib, GMS, xxiii, i, 191-2. Geiger (Ost- 
iranische Kultur im Altertum, Erlangen 1882, 42-3) 
thinks that Lake Wurukasha originally referred to a 
definite place (Aral or Caspian Sea), but that since 
then, from the time of the Avesta, it has been re- 
legated to the realm of myth. On the Alburz - Hara- 
berezayti system and Lake Wurukasha (Vārukasha), 
cf. Ritter, Die Erdkunde oder allgemeine vergleichende 
Geographie, Berlin 1822-9, viii, 42-3; F. Spiegel, in 
ZDMG, vi, 85, and Eranische Altertumskunde, i, 
Leipzig 1871, 191 ff.; W. Gieger, op. cit., 42-3; F. v. 
Adrian, Der Höhenkultus asiatischer und europäischer 
Völker, Vienna 1891, 287-8. 

Iranian cosmòlogy has fairly close links with that 
of the Hindus. In their writings, particularly in the 
Purānas, they deal with the question of the fabled 
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mountain chain of Lokàloka, which separates the vis- 
ible from the invisible world, and which rises above 
the utter darkness. On the Lokàloka, cf. Spiegel in 
ZDMG, vi, 86, J. Dowson, Classical dictionary of 
Hindu mythology, London 1879, 180. According to 
the doctrine of the Jaina, the circular mountain of 
M4nusottara, which is situated in the midst of the 
continent of Puskarawara, forms the frontier of 
humanity: cf. Jacobi, in ZDMG, lx, 312. 

In general terms, the idea of a mountain-bound- 
ary of the world, situated in the north, as it appears 
in the Indo-Iranian tradition, was very widespread 
among the peoples of the ancient Orient. Perhaps, 
in the last analysis, the origin of this could be sought 
in Babylonian cosmology; cf. F. Delitzsch, Wo iag 
das Paradies?, Leipzig 1881, 29, 117-8; F. Hommel, 
Aufsätze und Abhandlungen, ii, Munich 1900, 345-6; 
Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testament, 
Berlin 1903, 353, 355, 620. Traces of the same 
conceptions are also to be found among the ancient 
Hebrews: cf. W. Gesenius, Kommentar uber den Je- 
saia, ii, Leipzig 1821, 316-7 (where analogous opin- 
ions found outside the Bible are also examined in 
detail); Dillmann-Kittel, Der Prophet Jesaia, Leipzig 
1898, 134. Lastly, to return to the Hindus, the Meru 
which in ordinary Buddhist thought is considered to 
be the centre and navel of the earth (cf. W. Foy, in 
Festschrift E. Windisch, Leipzig 1914, 213-4; E. 
W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strasbourg 1915, 
253, index; Roscher, Neue Omphalos-Studien, Leip- 
zig 1915, 72), is at times thought to be the mountains 
of the Himalaya bounding the Hindu world to the 
north. In this connexion it may be remembered that 
for the Greeks too, Olympus, the home of the gods, 
marked the frontier of their world to the north, in 
Thessaly. 

Already Gesenius (of. cit., 317) and Rosenzweig 
(in his edition of the Yusuf u-Zalikha of Djami, 
Vienna 1824, 185) realized that the Muslim concept- 
ion of the mountain Kaf had precedents, the most 
ancient being those Indo-Iranian traditions we have 
mentioned. But these legacies have connexions with 
the cosmological traditions of Islam itself as they 
are presented in the Kur’4n and Hadith; an account 
of these themes can be found in T. Fahd, La naissance 
du monde selon l'Islam, in Sources orientales. La 
naissance du monde, Paris 1959, 237 ft. 

The general tendency of the classical Muslim world, 
apart from learned theories, is to consider the world 
as a flat disc. This manner of looking at it, which 
seems to result from certain kur?'ànic passages (cf. 
e.g., Kur’an, XV, 19, LXXIX, 30: God spread out 
the earth), is found in the traditions and conscious- 
ness of the people. The mountain of Kaf is separated 
from the terrestrial disc by a region which men cannot 
cross, a dark area which would stretch for four 
months walking, according to a saying of the Prophet 
(cf. the Persian version of Tabari-Bal‘ami, tr. Zoten- 
berg, i, Paris 1867, 33). But the mountain of Kaf does 
not_only surround the earth: it also encloses the 
Ocean which forms a girdle around the earth. 

According to the descriptions, in particular those 
of Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Makdisi, Yakat, Kazwini and 
Ibn al-Wardi, the mountain of Kaf is made of green 
emerald, of which the sky reflects the colour. But 
others say that only the rock on which Káf rests is 
of emerald. This rock (al-sakhya) is also called a 
Stake (watad); God made it to support the earth, 
which without it would not be able to stand up by 
itself. That is why the Persian version of Tabari 
affirms that if Kaf did not exist, the earth would 
shake constantly, and no creature would be able to 
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live on it: this latter idea can be compared with the 
role assigned to mountains in the architecture of the 
world by the Kur?4n (XIII, 3 and passim). 

The existence of Kaf combines with other concept- 
ions relating to the supports of the earth. A tradition 
contained in Kazwini, i, 146, tells how in the first 
ages, since the earth was oscillating in all directions, 
God created an angel who took it on his shoulders 
and grasped it with his hands (compare with the myth 
of Atlas); the angel had as his support a rectangular 
rock of green hyacinth, itself borne upon a giant 
bull which rests upon a fish swimming in the water. 
Ibn al-Wardi, who repeats these details (p. 12, 15-6), 
specifies that the mountain Kaf has as its base the 
rock of hyacinth. Elsewhere the same author (13, 17- 
8) increases the number of the supports of the earth, 
with the exception of the angel, and varies the hier- 
archy of elements already quoted. Other variants 
are pointed out by A. J. Wensinck, The Ocean in 
the literature of the western Semites, in Verh. Ak. 
Amst., Phil. Sect., new series, xix/2 (1918), 18 and 
n. 2, and J. Meyer, Die Hólle im Islam, Basle 1901, 
46. The Muslim Iranians describe the animal sup- 
porting the earth now as a bull (cf. Djami, op. cit., 
13; Rosenzweig, op. cit., 190b; Vullers, Lex. Pers.- 
Lat., ii, 946a), now as a hybrid of bull and fish (cf. 
Firdawsi, Sháhnáma, ed. Vullers-Landauer, Leiden 
1877-84, 38, 444; Vullers, Lex. Pers.-Lat., ii, 947a). 
Similarly, popular belief in Baghdad long talked of a 
bull and a fish as supports for the earth (cf. H. Peter- 
mann, Reisen im Orient, ii, Leipzig 1861, 301). 
Amongst the inhabitants of the countries round the 
Red Sea, there reigned the belief that the earth rests 
on the back of gigantic bulls (cf. E. Rüppel, Reise in 
Abyssinien, i, Frankfurt-am-Main 1838, 256). Kaz- 
wini gives for the bull and the fish the names of the 
biblical monsters Leviathan and Behemoth, proving 
in that way that these conceptions, taken over by 
the tradition of the Muslim world, are connected 
with ancient biblical ideas, which themselves go 
back to the Babylonian tradition of the chaos. But, 
on the other hand, the theme of the bull carrying the 
earth is also found in India, and the rock from which 
the mountain Kàf springs can doubtless be identified 
with the stone Shetiyya in which Jewish legends see 
the umbilical stone of the earth, which God cast down 
into the depths of chaos or of the Ocean as the support 
of the earth (cf. for this legend Feuchtwang in 
MGW J, liv (1910), 724-5; W. H. Roscher, of. cit., 
73-4). It must be noted, however, to end the theme 
of the supports, that one tradition (Kazwini, i, 144) 
maintains that God placed the earth in the universe 
without anything surrounding it or supporting it. 

Kaf is thought to be the mother-mountain of all 
the mountains of the world. They are linked to it by 
subterranean ramifications; when God wants to 
punish a people, or to destroy a country, He sets one 
of these ramifications in motion, thereby causing an 
earthquake. Others believe that the earthquakes are 
due to the fact that the bull, wearied by his burden, 
kicks, thus shaking the earth. However it might be, 
Kàf plays an essential role in the cosmos: it is the 
primary mountain, the one which sees the sun pass 
on its course, and it is given a certain human ap- 
pearance with a head and a face. 

Inaccessible to men, it marks the edge of the 
world; therefore its name is used metonymically with 
this latter meaning (cf, e.g., Djami, op. cit., 1). 
No-one knows what lies beyond; but some, while 
maintaining that this beyond belongs to the realm 
of eternal life, undertake to describe it: the country 
would be white like silver, stretching over forty days' 
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walk, and inhabited by the angels; stretching beyond 
Kàf there would be a land of gold, seventy of silver, 
and seven of musk, each one stretching in each di- 
rection over ten thousand days travelling, and each 
one populated by angels. Kàf with all the countries 
beyond can also be given as the home of the djinns. 
But above all, Kàf is thought to be the haunt of the 
fabulous bird Simurgh, a sort of griffon with charac- 
teristics similar to those of the ‘Anka, [g.v.] of the 
Arabs. Existing since the beginning of the world, 
this marvellous bird then withdrew to Kaf in com- 
plete solitude, and lives there contented as a wise 
counsellor consulted by the kings and heroes of old. 
Kàf, its home, on account of this has been given the 
name, especially in poetry, of mountain of wisdom", 
or “mountain of contentment”, In the Manfik al- 
Tayr, the Persian poet Farid al-Din ‘Attar [g.v.J 
describes the pilgrimage of the Süfi by way of the sev- 
en stations through which the soul must pass 
before it loses itself completely in God, by means of 
the allegory of a very difficult journey filled with 
adventures, accomplished by a bird, traversing the 
seven valleys, until it reaches the mountain Kaf, 
where their very wise king Simurgh is enthroned. 

Kaf also plays a certain role in the literature of 
tales; this mountain is found in the Thousand and 
One Nights (486th, 624th, and 778th Nights). On 
their side some exegetes of the Kur?àn interpret the 
letter &áf, which stands at the head of Süra L, as 
referring to the mountain Kàf (references in R. 
Blachére, Introduction au Coran, Paris 1959, 147). 

In purely terrestrial geography, no longer cosmo- 
logical, Kàf at times denotes the part of the high 
Asiatic chain of mountains which borders the Muslim 
world to the north, especially the Caucasus and the 
mountains of northern Persia; that is why the Dàmar- 
wánd [q.v.), celebrated in the Sháhnàma as the scene 
of the wonderful deeds of the sovereigns, rulers and 
heroes of ancient Iran, is also given as the country 
of Simurgh. These conceptions naturally assumed less 
importance with the progress of geographical know- 
ledge, but the Caucasus in particular remained as the 
Stage for stories “of the far ends of the earth”, for 
example the one in the Kur?àn of the rock of Moses 
and the spring of life (cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 124, 
Ibn al-Fakih, 287, Mukaddas!, 46, Hudid al-‘alam, 
449; on the Caucasus from this viewpoint as border- 
mountain, cf. B. Munkdcsi, Der Kaukasus und Ural 
als “Gürtel der Erde”, in KS, i, 236 ff.). 

Let us note finally the connexions between the 
Muslim conception of Kàf and that of the Mandaeans. 
According to them (cf. H. Petermann, of. cit., 452), 
the earth in the shape of a disc is bathed by the 
Ocean except on the northern side, where the Ocean 
is separated from it by a great mountain made of the 
purest turquoise, whose reflection constitutes the 
blue of the sky. Despite the opposite opinion of de 
Goeje (cf. Tabari, Intr., CDXXXVII), it is probable 
that the Mandaeans drew this cosmology from Islamic 
sources. 

Bibliography: Besides the references in the 
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Kisas al-anbiyd?, Cairo 1325, 4; Mutahhar b. 
Tahir al-Makdisi, Kitab al-bad? wa 'I-Ta?rikh, ed. 
Huart, ii, 6, 35-6, 44-6, iii, 140, 146; Vullers, 
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30, 232, 235; Reinaud, Preface to Abu 'l-Fidà?, 
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The ideas of the western Semites concerning the 

Navel of the Earth, in Verk. Ak. Amst., xvii (1), 

5-6, 37-8. (M. STRECK-[A. MIQUEL]) 

AL-KÁF (EL-KEr) a town in Tunisia (pop. 
18,000), capital of an administrative district with 
a population of 306,000 (census of 3 May 1966), 
situated in the region of Haut-Tell about 30 km. from 
the Algerian border; the altitude varies from 700 to 
850 m. Since 1962, an effort has been made to re- 
place the traditional cereal cultivation with a greater 
agricultural diversification, although the attempt at 
co-operative collectivization of the land was aband- 
oned in September 1969. The town has also benefited 
from a degree of urbanization and cultural promotion. 
To this end, since September 1967 an annual festival 
has been held in honour of Jugurtha, promoted to the 
rank of a local hero. 

The site of al-Kàf has been inhabited since the 
Paleolithic era, but when the town itself was founded 
is unknown; it was probably a Libyan or Punic 
foundation. The name first appears in texts dated 
241 B. C. relating to mercenaries sent there by Car- 
thage after the First Punic War to fend off the threat 
to the capital. The Romans called it Sicca Veneria 
after a Punic goddess who was identified with Venus. 
There seems to be no doubt that ritual prostitution 
was practised at her sanctuary. Under the Empire the 
town was called Colonia Julia Cirta Nova; it later 
came under Muslim control under the name of Shikka 
Banàriya (a corruption of Sicca Veneria) and con- 
tinued to be referred to as such in Arab texts until 
the end of the Middle Ages. Ibn Khaldün (d. 808/1406) 
knew it under no other name. The name al-Kaf 
appears for the first time in the works of Ibn Abr 
Dinar, who wrote around rrro/1698-9, and al-Wazir 
al-Sarrádi (d. 1149/1736-7). The latter, citing Ibn 
Shabbàt on Shikka Banàriya, found it necessary 
to add, "which is the town now called al-Kàf" 
(Hulal, i[2, 525), indicating that the old name had 
been completely forgotten. The change of name must 
have begun at the beginning of the period of Ottoman 
control (1574), which marked a new stage in the life 
of the town. Around a score of sites in Tunisia bear 
names containing the vocable al-Kàf (R. Vaufrey, 
Préhistoire de l'Afrique, index to vols. i and ii; L. Ba- 
lout, Préhistoire de l'Afrique dw Nord, index; J. 
Ganiage, Les origines du protectorat. .. , 35, 62; Guide 
Bleu de la Tunisie, index). An al- Kifán (pl. of al-Kàf) 
is noted in the vicinity of Fez (Leo Africanus, De- 
Scriplion de l'Afrique, i, 229 n. 270), and Yàküt 
(Buldán, iv, 431) mentions a fortress in Syria bearing 
the name al-Kaf, undoubtedly the same one which 
Ibn Khaidin called al-Kahf (‘Jbar, v, 842) and which 
Zahir Baybars (658/1260-676/1277) captured from the 
Ismá'ilis. It is apparent that the toponym al-Kāf is 
very widespread. No doubt a corruption of the Arabic 
word al-kahf ("cave") through the dropping of the 
unvoiced spirant 4, it was used to denote any agglo- 
meration occupying a cavernous site, particularly 
one that was raised up. In this respect, al-Kaf 
merits its name. “Standing on one of the main shoul- 
ders of a massif which can be considered as a natural 
citadel, the town dominates the great plains of Sers, 
Zanfour, Lorebus and Oued Mellégue, and at the 
same time commands the main routes from Tunis 
to Algeria" (Tissot, Géographie comparée..., ii, 
378). 

This "natural citadel" was frequently mentioned 
during the Jugurthine war, and he made it one of his 
bastions. When it came under Roman control, it was 
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raised to the status of a colony and enjoyed real 
prosperity under the Empire, reaching some eminence 
when the celebrated rhetor Arnob of Sicca (d. c. 327) 
taught there, Numerous vestiges of its ancient past 
remain in al-Kaf (the basilica of Dàral-Küs, ded- 
icated to St. Peter, vast cisterns, various statues, 
epigraphic texts, mosaics, etc.) and recent excava- 
tions have led to new discoveries ( a Byzantine ba- 
silica, public baths, etc.), details of which have not yet 
been published. The town's great mosque is in fact 
an ancient building slightly altered by the addition of 
a minaret and a mihrab. 

During the Muslim expansion in the Maghrib, al- 
Kaf was conquered (about 69/688-9) along with other 
places in the region by Zuhayr b. Kays al-Balawi 
after the rout of Kusayla at Mams (al-Maliki, Riyad, 
i, 30; Ibn al-Shabbat, Silat al-Simt, Ms. 3208, Nat. 
Lib. of Tunis, fol. 82 v.—83 r.). From then on and 
throughout the Middle Ages al- Kaf gave way to Lari- 
bus, which became the most important fortress in 
the region. In the middle of the roth/16th century 
Leo Africanus could still sing the praises of Laribus, 
now no more than a few ruins 30 km. east of al-Kaf 
and totally eclipsed by the latter. No Arab geograph- 
er mentioned al-Kaf again until al-Bakri (d. c. 461/ 
1068) and he only incidentally in the course of rela- 
ting a legend concerning a Berber deacon who was 
martyred in Christian antiquity. Yàküt (574/1178- 
626/1229) reveals his ignorance of it when he says 
(Buldan, iii, 354): '"Shikka Banàriya: a number of 
places in Ifrikiya (amákin bi-Ifrikiya)". The first and 
only description of mediaeval al-Kaf comes from the 
pen of Ibn al-Shabbàt (618/1221-681/1282). It is 
significant that this author is concerned solely with 
the town's old monuments, the evidence of its former 
grandeur. 

Despite its eclipse, al-Kaf figures from time to 
time in mediaeval history. In 171/788 the Ibadi 
Kháridiis suffered a crushing defeat there during the 
rule of the Muhallabid Dawid b. Yazid. Its fall, with- 
out a single blow having been struck, into the hands 
of the Fatimid da‘ was a preliminary to the definitive 
defeat of the Aghlabid troops at Laribus. Under the 
Zirids, the town played some part in the conflict 
between Badis (386/996-406/1016) and his uncle, 
Hammad, and during the Hilali invasion (443/1052) 
a certain ‘Ayyad (or ‘Abbad or ‘Imad) b. Nasr al 
Kilà*I led a band of adventurers and founded a little 
kingdom there, successfully resisting all invaders. 
In 554/1159 the Almohads drove out his descendants 
and united the Maghrib. Al-Kaf is not mentioned un- 
der the Hafsids, except for a battle which raged in 
the vicinity in the summer of 724/1324. 

The town did not regain its former importance 
until the Ottoman era. Facing Constantine, its task 
was to defend the Regency of Tunis against invasion 
from Algeria. It was involved in the successive con- 
flicts between Algiers and Tunis (1628, 1685, 1694, 
1705, 1746, 1756, 1807) and in the squabbles among 
the various pretenders to the throne of Tunis. A 
kasba was built in 1675, and remained fortified. In 
1739-40 ‘Ali Pasha built a rampart around the town. 
The bey Hammiida Pasha (1782-1813) restored the 
kasba in 1806 and consolidated the enceinte. During 
his reign al-Kàf, alongside Tunis, Kayrawàn and 
Bádja, was one of the four main fortresses of the 
kingdom, permanently endowed with a strong gar- 
rison of at least 500 men under the command of an 
agha. Yet the town lost its strategic value: the in- 
stallation of the French in Constantine in 1837 made 
its fortifications henceforth useless. 

From then on, its decline began. V. Guérin, who 





visited the town between the 8th and roth of June 
1860 observed: “Two quarters are almost in ruins and 
barely inhabited, which means that the town contains 
less than half the number of people one at first imag- 
ines. The total population consists of 4,500 Muslims, 
around 600 Jews, a few Maltese, and the employees 
of the French post-office’ (Voyages, ii, 53-4). In 
1864 it was taken in the insurrection of ‘Ali Ibn Gha- 
dhàhum, and was hit by the famine and cholera of 
1867. The railway linking Tunis and Suk el-Arba 
(now Djandüba), built in 1878, accelerated its decline 
by depriving it of its traditional role as a commercial 
station between Algeria and Tunisia. The population 
of the town continued to decrease. In 1881 "its 45 
hectares, which could have accommodated 8,000 
people, contain no more than 3,500" (Monchicourt, 
La région du Haut-Tell. .., 408). When the French 
protectorate was established in Tunisia, General 
Logerot took the town without a struggle on 26 April 
1881. Three years later, in June 1884, the first French 
school in the interior was opened there; on July 8 in 
the same year it was raised to the status of a commune 
and from 1886 it was made the seat of a civil control- 
ler who governed alongside the caid. The municipal 
census of 1911 indicates its new composition, re- 
vealing also the resurgence it had begun to enjoy. 
Its 6,312 inhabitants comprised 4,462 Muslims, 269 
of them Algerians, 650 Jews, and 1,200 Europeans, 
800 of them Italians and 340 French. During the 
Second World War it became a vice-residency, ad- 
ministering that part of Tunisia which was not oc- 
cupied by the Axis forces. 

Al-Kàf, formerly one of the centres of Mara- 
boutism, still possesses many 2áwiyas, but the pol- 
itical influence of the brotherhoods, in the past of 
some importance, is now practically nil. 
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KAFA [see KEFE]. 

KAFA°A (a.), a term which in common usage 
signifies at one and the same time equality, parity 
and aptitude, but in the terminology of fikh designa- 
tes equivalence of social status, fortune and 
profession (those followed by the husband and by 
the father-in-law), as well as parity of birth, 
which should exist between husband and wife, in de- 
fault of which the marriage is considered ill-matched 
and, in consequence, liable to break-up. In fact, in 
fikh, kafá?a works in a single direction and protects 
only the wife who must not marry beneath her sta- 
tion; it matters little, on the other hand, if the 
man niarries a woman of socially inferior status 
except in two cases. The scope of the theory of 
kafá?a, which varies from school to school, and the 
sanctions provided for by them in regard to an ill- 
matched marriage are discussed in the article NiKAH. 
Here, we shall restrict ourselves to a consideration 
of the historical, sociological, and practical factors 
which have contributed to the elaboration of this 
theory, and its social effect through the centuries. 

In pre-Islamic Arabia, it was obligatory that a 
married couple be well-matched on a racial and tribal 
level, as well as in social status. It was difficult to 
reconcile this pre-Islamic custom, if not with the 
letter of the Kur?àn, at least with that spirit of re- 
lative equality between men which is inherent in it. 
However, from the very beginnings of Islam, the rule 
was generally accepted that there could only be mis- 
alliance, lack of kafá?a, for the woman, the misal- 
liance of the man being of no consequence with two 
exceptions. On the method of interpreting this lack 
of kafá?a, always limited to the woman, there were 
two tendencies amongst the fukahd?; on the one 
hand that of the scholars of Medina, who reduced 
kafá?a to almost nothing, simply forbidding a pious 
woman to marry a libertine, and on the other hand 
the tendency of the jurists of Kifa, from which the 
exacting theory of the Hanafi school has arisen, 
according to which a husband is well-matched with 
his wife only if he is of the same lineage, the same 
social status, of the same seniority in Islam, and of 
the same morality. In addition, in Hanafi law, it is 
required that he exercise a profession at least as 
honourable as that of his father-in-law; from this 


arises a comparative table of the different pro- 
fessions, which is found in most Hanafi works. The 
conflicts between these two interpretations may be 
explained by the influence of the social climate in 
which each was developed. At Küfa there was a pop- 
ulation in which Arabs and non-Arab Muslims lived 
in close proximity, and which in the past had been 
marked by the idea of social class so deeply rooted 
in the Sasanid empire, an influence which the in- 
habitants of Medina had escaped. Consequently, 
one might think that during the succeeding centuries 
considerations of social hierarchy and equal standing 
of the families of husband and wife, which have 
played and continue to play such a large part in the 
concluding of marriages in the Hanafi and Shafi’ 
East, were unknown in the areas which had adopted 
Maliki law. In actual fact, i.e., on the plane of social 
realities, scarcely any difference is to be seen in this 
respect between the East and the Maliki Maghrib. 
Here, as there, questions of social, family and eco- 
nomic parity have retained all their importance, 
even though as in the Maghrib, inequality of status 
is not the object of judicial sanction. 

One must therefore resign oneself to explaining 
the importance attributed to kafá?a by the HanafI 
system, not by sociological reasons, but by the fact 
that in this school the woman who had reached the 
age of puberty was permitted to conclude her own 
marriage without the assistance of a wàáli [q.v.], even 
though such a proceeding was considered blame- 
worthy. In these countries therefore the risks of mis- 
alliance were much greater for the wife's family than 
in countries under Máliki law where the indispensible 
assistance of the wáli gave an important guarantee 
to the wife's family. This explains the tendency in 
certain Maliki countries (Morocco for example), 
counterbalancing the relative freedom at present 
enjoyed by the woman to arrange her own marriage, 
to introduce in their recent code of personal status 
attenuated forms of kafá?a, unknown to classical 
Maliki law. 
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KAFALA (daman in all but the Hanafi school), 

aninstitution corresponding to some extent to the 
surety-bond in Western juridical systems, with 
the difference that the fukaka distinguished two 
types of surety-bond. On the one hand there is the 
type for which the surety (kafil) is binding to secure 
only the appearance in court of the debtor (asi or 
makfül); this, known as the kafála bi'l-nafs, is an 
institution peculiar to Muslim law. There also exists 
the kafála bi'i-mál, by means of which the surety 
stands as a pledge to the creditor (makful lahu) that 
the obligation of the principal debtor will be fulfilled: 
Moreover, the two types of surety bond may well 
cover a number of things. 

Conditions of validity common to both 
types of surety-bond. Hanafi law insists on 
a formal agreement between the surety and the cred- 
itor, except according to Abi Yisuf (whose opinion, 
however, has not prevailed), who regarded the 
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surety-bond as a unilateral commitment on the part 
of the surety. This conception was adopted by the 
other schools in which the surety-bond is an action 
that is valid solely through the will of the surety. The 
surety-bond being seen as an act of generosity on the 
part of the surety, it was deduced that the latter 
must be able to dispose of it freely; that is he must be 
in full enjoyment of his capacities, and must not be 
a minor, madman, nor ''prohibited". On the other 
hand, the creditor being in the position of a donee 
profits, in Hanafi law (where his acceptance is in- 
sisted upon), from the same facilities as any other 
donee. Only debts and obligations which are capable 
of being fulfilled by the security in place of the prin- 
cipal debtor may be the object of a surety-bond. 
Therefore penal obligations and talion (kisds) are 
excluded, except in the case of kafála bi'l-nafs, in 
which circumstances the surety-bond only guarantees 
the debtor's appearance in court. 

a) Kafála bi'l-nafs. This original form of surety- 
bond underwent a lengthy evolution in all works of 
fikh no matter to which school they belonged. The 
first Shafiis and the Imam al-Shafi in his second 
teaching were opposed to it: later the Shafi‘ school, 
“influenced by public opinion and the pressure of 
necessity”, finally permitted it. This surety-bond 
assumes that judicial proceedings may be instituted 
against the debtor; it is therefore invalid when the 
debtor has disappeared after the conclusion of the 
agreement and it is not known where he may be 
reached (except in Shafi‘i law, in which trial by de- 
fault is permissible). For the same reason the bond 
no longer holds good when the debtor dies, and of 
course the death of the surety has the same effect. 

The schools deal differently with the defaulting 
surety, that is someone who fails in his obligation 
to make the debtor appear in court. In the view of 
the Hanafi school if, after a certain period of grace 
has been accorded him (for his failure may be due 
to the temporary absence of the debtor), he is still 
unable to fulfil his obligations then he is to be im- 
prisoned, at the decision of the kadi. In these circum- 
stances the Malikisand Hanbalis give to the surety the 
benefit of the same waiting period as the Hanafis; 
if the debtor has still not appeared in court after 
this period the surety is sentenced to pay the debt 
of the debtor. Shafi‘ law is less precise on this point, 
but it does not, under any circumstances, pro- 
vide for the imprisonment of the defaulting surety. 

b) Kafála bi'l-màl. All debts may be bonded, even 
though their exact total is not known by the surety 
at the time when he enters into the contract or it 
is a question of an advance credit in the patrimony 
of the creditor (except in Shafi‘l law). It is sufficient 
if the obligation can be fulfilled by a third for the 
account of the debtor, excluding (as we have seen 
above) obligations pertaining to the person of the 
debtor (hadd, kiság, fee for contractual release, etc.). 

The surety bond is subject to the same restrictive 
clauses as those attending the principal obligation. 
From this it is deduced that if the creditor concedes 
a limit to the surety, the debtor, who has firmly 
pledged himself, benefits from it also. Nevertheless, 
in Hanafi law (in which the surety-bond assumes an 
agreement between creditor and debtor), the creditor 
is allowed to consent to a limit to the surety and to 
make the express stipulation that the debtor may not 
benefit from this. The creditor's release of the surety 
from his bond does not free the debtor but, in the 
reverse case, the release of the debtor frees the 
surety. If, instead of guaranteeing the payment of 
the debt, the surety takes over the debt this is not 


kafála but hawála [g.v.], that is conveyance or as- 
signment of the debt. 

The moment that the debtor's obligation falls due, 
the creditor has the right to proceed against the prin- 
cipal debtor or the surety as he pleases, or both 
at once. Therefore in Muslim law there is no benefit 
of discussion on behalf of the surety as there is in 
Western law, where the surety can constrain the 
creditor to begin his proceedings with the debtor, un- 
less there is legal and conventual liability. Only the 
Maliki school allows the surety the opportunity of 
obliging the creditor to begin his proceedings with 
the debtor when the latter is solvent; the same is 
true when the debtor is absent, as long as the exist- 
ence and stability of his goods can be established 
without difficulty. These conditions hold good in the 
absence of any contrary stipulations made by the 
parties concerned. The surety who has paid the 
reckoning of the debtor has no remedy at law 
unless the latter asked him to guarantee him and, 
this being so, he is able to dispose of his goods. In 
default of one of these conditions, the surety is 
bereft of any remedy, except in Maliki law where he 
always retains his right of legal remedy provided that 
the discharge of the debt is established. 
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158-9. (Y. LINANT DE BELLEFONDS) 

AL-KAFF (‘iLm-), a divinatory process which 
belongs to the realm of physiognomy [see FIRASA], 
and designates more specifically chirognomy, or 
the art of deducing the character of a person accord- 
ing to the shape and appearance of the hands, whereas 
chiromancy proper is designated by ‘tlm al-asarir 
(lines of the hand) or khufi} al-yad. One can also 
say nazar fi ’l-yad, firdsat al-kaff, ‘alémat asarir al- 
kaff (cf. T. Fahd, Divination arabe, 393 ff.). But 
the use of the term ‘tlm al-kaff has become general, 
and this has supplanted the others. It covers both 
chirognomy and chiromancy; it also includes dactylo- 
mancy (prognostications drawn from the observation 
of the finger joints) and onychomancy (divination 
from the finger nails). 

Although this form of divination, considered by 
the Chinese to be the first step in the science of the 
occult, has been and continues to be very widespread, 
literature on the subject remained rare until the 
Middle Ages (cf., for example, the recent collective 
work entitled La divination, studies collected by A. 
Caquot and M. Leibovici, Paris 1968, where chiro- 
mancy, mentioned only twice, appears to play a very 
minor róle in the divinatory tradition). 

In the West, a pseudo-Ciromantia Aristotelis (cf. 
L. Thorndike and P. Kibre, A catalogue of incipits 
of Mediaeval scientific writings in Latin, revised and 
augmented edition, London 1963, The Mediaeval 
Academy of America, no. 29, pp. 225, 303, 830) seems 
to have been at the origin of several short treatises 
or pamphlets on chiromancy attributed to Albertus 
Magnus (of. cit., 282, 350), Michael Scott (ibid., 531) 
and other scholastic theologians. This Ciromantia, 
said to have been translated (from the Greek?) by 
John of Seville and Adelard (of Bath ?), appears to 
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have been unknown to the Arab translators of the 
writings of Aristotle. This pseudo-Aristotelian trad- 
ition arrived rather late in the Christian East, 
through the medium of mediaeval Latin works, as 
can be seen from three Christian manuscripts known 
to us: a) Beirut, Fac. Or. 271 (no. 579), entitled 
Firásat al-kaff, dealing, in a first section of twenty- 
four chapters, with the nature of the hand and its 
aspects (with rough drawings), and a second section, 
also of twenty-four chapters, concerned with the 
mysteries of life according to the hand; b) Aleppo, P. 
Sbath, 529, with the same title, done in the roth 
century by a monk in Jerusalem (41p.); c) Berlin, 
Cat. Ahlwardt, 4255, an anonymous work of 55 fol., 
citing Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus, among others. 

This Christian tradition, based on Aristotle, was 
illustrated by numerous authors in the West, such 
as Antiochus Tibertus, De chiromantia, ed. from 
1494, Andrea Corvo, De chiromantia, frequently ed. 
since 1513, Jean Indagine, Imroductio in chiroman- 
tiam, published at Lyons in 1582, Jean Belot, Curé 
of Mil-Monts, teacher of divine and celestial sciences, 
Traité de la chiromance, Joh. Meteham, Treatise on 
chiromancy from the Latin of Aurelian, Joh. Montroy, 
Libellus de chiromantia, Laur. Mendelkern, Chiro- 
mancie, 

In the East, where for once Aristotle was not in- 
voked as the initiator of this art, two traditions come 
together in Arab divination: the Indian tradition rep- 
resented by an anonymous work now lost, which 
was quoted by Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 314), K. 
Khwujüf al-kaff wa 'I-nazar fi 'l-yad li 'l-Hind, and the 
Hellenistic tradition starting with Polemon of Laodi- 
cea (d. 144), the famous sophist of Smyrna, author 
of the Ductoyvopovixa, of which the original Greek is 
lost, but which has come to us through an Arabic 
translation made in the middle of the 3rd/oth century 
(cf. details and references in Divination arabe, 384 ff.). 

This Islamic tradition, based on the Indian and 
the Hellenistic, is represented by a very small num- 
ber of writings. In addition to the Arab Polemon, who 
devotes a paragraph to chiromancy (cf. Chap. 4 of 
the Leiden Ms., ed. and Latin tr. G. Hoffmann, in 
R. Forster, Scriptoyes physitognomonict Graeci et 
Latini, i, 201), there are two paragraphs in a madj- 
mii‘a of writings on physiognomy from Bursa, of 
which the first treats “of the signs which result from 
the measurements of the fingers of the hand" (Hü- 
sayn Celebi 882, fol. 64r-66r) and the second with 
“signs relative to the large or small number of child- 
ren which one will have, drawn from the examination 
of the front face of the thumb" (ibid., fol. 66r-67r; 
cf. Divination arabe, 395, n. 1.,.where the added 
min should be deleted). If to this are added a folio 
(99v-100) of Vatican 938, 14 (other references in 
Brockelmann, I, 508, SI, 924), attributed to Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi, and a page (fol. 240v) of the Ms. 1601 
of the Kóprülü collection at Istanbul, this constitutes 
all that has been discovered of this literature. In 
order to know more about it, we must await the re- 
discovery of al-Sab* al-sayyár, a document dealing 
with several divinatory techniques, amongst which 
are al-kaff and makádir al-asábi* (titles reminiscent 
of the two Bursa texts: the author lived in this 
town), attributed to the historian Mustafa b. Hasan 
al-Djannábi (d. 999/1590) by Hàdjdii Khalifa, iii, 576. 

Meanwhile, in order to gain a clear idea of the 
object of this art according to the Arab authors, we 
have at our disposal two definitions: the first is found 
in the K. al-firdsa by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (ed. and 
tr. Y. Mourad, Paris 1939, 11; cf. the fol. quoted 


above) and the second in Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 236. 
From this it appears that chiromancy allows the pre- 
diction of the length or brevity of a man’s life, his 
destiny, happy or unhappy, his wealth or poverty, 
etc., based on the lines of the hand or the sole of the 
feet by observing whether they are close or far apart, 
long or short, whether the spaces which separate 
them are wide or narrow, and by looking at the pat- 
terns which they form. 

Finally, as in the case of the Fírása, *Ilm al-asárir 
was applied in medical prognostication. Hippo- 
crates and Galen practised it, as they practised 
physiognomy (cf. Divination arabe, 381 ff.; cf. R. 
Labat, Traité akkadien de diagnostics et pronostics 
médicaux, Leiden 1951, where an appendix is devoted 
to the “‘pronostics akkadiens et pronostics grecs", pp. 
xxxv-xlv). In this respect it would be useful to verify 
the contents of the K. Asrár (- according to al-Rázi, 
loc. cit.: lines of the hand and of the sole of the 
foot) al-nisà? and the K. Asrár al-ridjál, attributed 
to Galen and translated by Hunayn b. Ishak (cf. AS 
4838, resp. fol. 57v-74v, and 76v-105v; Bagdatli 
Vehbi, 1409, fol. 19r-26r and 26v-32v). 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources men- 
tioned in the text, see T. Fahd, La divination 
arabe, Leiden 1966, 393-7; Doutté, Magie et re- 

ligion dans l'Afrique du Nord, Algiers 1909, 370; 

Osman Bey, Les Imams et les derviches, Paris 1881, 

132. (T. FAuD) 

KAFF, term used in prosodv [see *AROp]; term 
with politico-religious meaning [See Ku‘tp]. 

KAFFA [see KEFE]. 

KAFFARA, an expiatory and propitiatory 
act which grants remission for faults of some gravity. 
This technical term, which is only employed four 
times in the Kur?àn, is said to have been borrowed 
from Hebrew kappárà (A. Jeffery, Foreign vocabu- 
lary of the Qur’an, 250; D. S. Margoliouth, art. 
Expiation and atonement (Muslim), in Hastings Enc.) 
For the reasons set out below, this thesis should 
be considered as unproven. On the other hand the 
root k fr is undoubtedly Arabic. 

Speaking strictly etymologically, kaffára "covers" 
sins rather than wipes them out. The root, which is 
frequently used in the Kur?àn, in fact means ''to 
cover”, “to cover a thing or person so that it is 
hidden from view”. The renegade is called kafir [¢.v.] 
because his heart is wrapped in blasphemy; the same 
word refers to the night, for then things are shrouded 
in shadow (LA, root k f r). Thus the kaffara is intend- 
ed to cover wicked deeds with a veil so that they are 
concealed. From this point of view, fault and expia- 
tion are regarded in a material sense, the moral 
content developing rather later. 

Comparison with other Semitic languages leads to 
a closer understanding of the original meaning of the 
root kfr. In Syriac, kefar means to wipe, and 
the fault would seem to be seen as a stain which 
must be removed. Similar conceptions lie behind 
kapáru in Assyrian, for it has the meaning of to wipe, 
to remove, to clean. The form kuppuru expresses the 
idea of a inagico-medical operation by means of which 
an illness is driven away or a demon expelled. In 
Hebrew, kippér appears to be close to the Arabic 
meaning. According to Ed. König, “cover” is the only 
appropriate translation. True, this scholar's opinion 
has been criticized and kippér can also have the 
meanings of to rub, to blot out and to wipe. The 
dominant idea is of expiation. Thus the kófer is simply 
a ransom, the expiatory sum of blood; the kappó- 
reth is the region of the Ark which acts as a lid and 
serves as the instrument of expiation; finally, 
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kappárà is specifically the expiation of a fault and 
wiping out of a blemish by means of a victim whose 
blood is used to rub or sprinkle the person or thing 
that is to be purified. 

It is tempting, therefore, to consider that the 
ancient Arabs held a material conception of the re- 
mission of sins. It should be noted here that other 
Arabic words currently used to signify pardon also 
conjure up the image of an object to be hidden or a 
stain to be wiped away. This is true of the kur?ànic 
terms ghafara, ‘afé and safaha (XXIV, 22, LXIV, 14), 
which have the sense of to cover, to efface, to smooth 
away; in the same way makd, to erase by rubbing 
or covering, has the meaning of to pardon. Further- 
more, according to al-‘Umari the Arabs sought par- 
don for their misdeeds by confessing them before an 
assembly and requesting those whom they had 
wronged to bury their misdemeanours. This act, 
known as dafn al-dÁunüb [see DHUNUB, DAFN AL-] 
was enacted physically. 

Although etymologically kaffára may be under- 
stood as "that which covers" sin, it should be noted 
that this meaning figures least in the Kur?àn, where 
essentially the root has the sense of to repudiate, to 
redeem, to pardon. In addition, the verb kafara, to be 
a renegade or infidel, often appears alongside mana, 
apparently its antonym (III, 156, IV, 137, XXIX, 
12); the form kaffara is employed with the sense of to 
erase (III, 195, IV, 3r, V, 12, 65); kufrán expresses 
forgetfulness (XXI, 94) and annihilation (while 
demolishing the sanctuary of al-*Uzzà, Khàlid b. 
Walid says: “Your annihilation and no longer your 
glory", kwufránaki là subhánaki). It is therefore hardly 
surprising that kaffára is employed essentially in the 
sense of atonement: the kaffdra for perjury and vio- 
lating the ban on hunting when in a state of zkrám 
is the manumission of a slave, fasting or the distri- 
bution of food or clothing to the poor (V, 89* and 95). 
Yet this is also a propitiatory act from which the 
idea of expiation seems lacking: “If a man grants 
pardon [for talion, this] will be a kaffara for him” 
(V, 5). 

Therefore it is evident that kaffára, in its kur?ànic 
conception, is obtained without the help of a blood 
sacrifice, unlike the levitical system, where the 
means of expiation is usually blood. We have thus 
eliminated the notion that this is a borrowing from 
Hebrew in spite of the similarity of pure form. 

Other instances where the sinner must do penitence 
are dealt with in the Kur?àn: an attack on the phys- 
ical integrity of the person (IV, 92), pronouncing the 
£ihár oath (LVIII, 4), breaking the rules of fasting 
during Ramadàn (II, 183 f.), violating the prohibi- 
tions of the pilgrimage (II, 195; V, 94, 95). In fact 
there are no grounds for claiming that these were 
cases of kaffürát stricto sensu, and it is by analogy 
that fikh applies this term to acts (fasting, liberation 
of a slave, feeding the poor, sacrifice) on whose 
exact nature the Kur?àn is silent (is it a case of 
redemption, expiation or propitiation?). It is also 
advisable to stress that fikh tends to regard kaffára 
as a punishment (‘tkab, djazà?; cf. Ibn Rushd, 
Bidayat al-mudjtahid, Cairo 1335, i, 212; al-Bukhari, 
Sahih, kitáb al-hudád), which is not exactly the 
position of the Kur?àn, where there is a distinction 
between djazá? and kaffára (V, 95) and the latter is 
even considered a propitiatory act (V, 45). Following 
the standpoint of the legal schools, as is obligatory, 
the acts by which kaffára can be obtained include 
blood sacrifice, to be exact the hady for complete 
infringement of the rules of the pilgrimage, particular- 
ly those of thram. 


The expiatory nature of Islamic sacrifice is brought 
out especially by the rôle of the blood redeemer (J. 
Chelhod, La sacrifice chez les Arabes, $9, 1741.). 
The Bedouins too believe that the blood of a victim 
gives protection against epidemics, averts ill fate, 
banishes the wrongdoer and casts out chthonian 
spirits. Such beliefs were widespread among ancient 
Semitic peopies. In Babylonian ritual, purification and 
atonement are obtained through blood sacrifice. As 
we have seen, the same means were used to obtain 
expiation in the levitical system. The Mineo-Sabians 
confessed their sins publicly and atoned for them by 
offering a bleeding victim (G. Ryckmans, La confes- 
sion publique des péchés en Arabie méridionale préisla- 
mique, in Le Muséon, lviii, 1-14). 

Bibliography: Apart from works cited in 
the text, W. R. Smith, Lectures on the religion 
of the Semites; M.-J. Lagrange, Études sur les 
religions sémitiques; R. P. Madebielle, art. Ex- 
piation, in Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément; 
S. R. Driver, art. Expiation and atonement (He- 
brew), in Hastings Enc.; L. Moraldi, Espiazione 
sacrificale e riti espiatori, in Analecta biblica, 
v, Rome (Pontificia instituto biblico) 1956. 

(J. CHELHOD) 

KAFILA [see TrpjAra). 

KAFIL [see KaFALa]. 

KAFIR (a.), originally “obliterating, covering’, 
then, “concealing benefits received” = “ungrateful”; 
this meaning is found even in the old Arab poetry and 
in the Kur?àn, Süra XXVI, 18. In the Kur?àn the 
word is used with reference to God: “concealing God’s 
blessings” = “ungrateful to God”, see Sūra XVI, 57 
and XXX, 33: “That they are ungrateful for our 
gifts" ; cf. also Sūra XVI, 85. The next development— 
probably under the influence of the Syriac and Ara- 
maic where the corresponding development took 
place earlier—is the more general meaning of “‘infidel’’ 
which is first found in Süra LX XIV, ro and is hence- 
forth very common; plural káfirün or kuffàr, once 
(Süra LX XX 42) kafara. The term is first applied to 
the unbelieving Meccans, who endeavour to refute 
and revile the Prophet: Süra L, 2 and elsewhere. The 
subject of incredulity is sometimes more nearly de- 
fined with added bi-, e.g., Süra XXXIV, 33: “We 
do not believe in your mission”; Sūra VI, 89. In the 
early Meccan period a waiting attitude towards the 
unbelievers is still recommended (Süra LX XXVI, 17; 
LXXIII xo f.; see also Süra CIX entitled al-Kafirtin), 
but later the Muslims are ordered to keep apart from 
them (Süra III, 114, also 27), to defend themselves 
from their attacks and even to take the offensive 
against them (Süra II, 186 and elsewhere). In most 
passages the reference is to unbelievers in general, 
who are threatened with God's punishment and 
Hell (cf. the article DIAHANNAM]. 

In the literature of Tradition also the 
hadiths—with minute elaboration in details—deal 
partly with the fate of the kafir on the day of judge- 
ment and his punishment in hell, and partly with the 
believer's attitude towards him. For the rest they 
reflect the great controversy in early Islam on the 
question whether a Muslim should be considered a 
kafir for committing a “major sin” (cf. al-Bukhari, 
Kit. al-Iman, Bab 22). Thus we find hadiths such as: 
“If a Muslim charges a fellow Muslim with kufr, 
he is himself a kafir, if the accusation should prove 
untrue”; or “The reproach of kufr is equivalent to 
murder" etc. Nevertheless, kāfir in theological pole- 
mics is a fairly frequent term for the Muslim prota- 
gonist of the opposite view (see further TAKFIR). 

Eternal damnation for the káfir has remained an 
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established dogma in Islam. In the dogmatic contro- 
versies of the early centuries the reasons were dis- 
cussed for which a Muslim could be identical with a 
kafir and have to suffer eternal punishment. The 
most tolerant is the view of the Murdji’a that all the 
Ahi al-Kibla, even if they commit a mortal sin 
(kabira) are to be considered believers and their 
ultimate fate is to be left to God. The most striking 
contrast to this is the strict view of Kharidjis (and 
Ibádis) that every Muslim who dies with a mortal 
sin—and this means with them every sin which has 
not been repented of—on his conscience is to be con- 
sidered just a kàfir. For this special case the Mu*- 
tazila assume an intermediate position between 
believer and unbeliever, the so-called “rejected” 
fásik [cf. the article IMÁN]. According to Nallino, in 
the Riv. degli Studi orientali, vii, 436 ff., the names 
Mu*tazila, Murdji’à, etc. [q.v.] are probably closely 
connected with their attitude on this point. 

According to the Lisdn al-‘Arab, vi. 459 f., the 
following kinds of unbelief are distinguished: 1) kufr 
al-inkay = neither recognizing nor acknowledging 
God; 2) kufr al-djuhtid = recognizing God, but not 
acknowledging Him with words, that is remaining an 
unbeliever in spite of one’s better knowledge; 3) kwfr 
al-muSdnada = recognizing God and acknowledging 
Him with words but remaining an unbeliever (ob- 
durate) out of envy or hatred; 4) kwfr al-nifak = 
outwardly acknowledging, but at heart not recogniz- 
ing God and thus remaining an unbeliever, that is 
being an hypocrite [cf. MUNAFIK]. Cf. the modernist 
Muhammad ‘Abduh’s opinion on kufr al-ni‘am, 
kufr khass, al-Kufr djuhtd al-kakk, etc. in his Tafsir, 
ii, 49, 102, iii, 20, iv, 11. ‘ 

In the systematic Fikh books the kuffar are 
discussed in the following passages: 1) in the Kitab 
al-Tahára. For the opinion deduced from Sūra IX, 
28 that the unbeliever is unclean, we find all views 
represented, from the strictest to the most tolerant; 
just as on all questions of purity, the strictest is 
the Shifa which reckons the unbeliever among its 
dah nadjāsat; but on this point al-Nawawi, for 
example, was particularly lenient; he considers the 
believer and unbeliever equal as regards purity. The 
Ahl al- Kitab [q.v.] are usually regarded more leniently 
than other Kuffár; for their benefit for example the 
questions of the dhaba?"ih and of mundkaha with 
Muslims are discussed.—2) In the Kitab al-Djthad 
(wa’l-Styar). The djihdd [q.v.] against the unbeliever 
inhabitants of the Dar al-Harb [q.v.] is a fard ‘ala 
‘l-kifaya. The Ahi al-Kitab again occupy a special 
position as by paying djizya and kharádj [q.v.] they 
become dhimmis [see DHIMMA] and can receive aman 
[g.v.] These categories of unbelievers in the Dar 
al-Islam called dhimmi and musta?min have a legal 
claim to protection. Another class also distinguished 
from the mass of the kàfirün are the renegades [see 
MURTADD] for whom the law prescribes death, with 
the opportunity first of obeying a demand to return 
to Islam. The others, the unbelievers proper, who in 
this sense are also called kafirtin asliy ytin (or mushri- 
kan, in the narrower sense) have only to expect death 
or slavery [see ‘aBD] if they fall as prisoners of war 
into the hands of Muslims; if they are fortunate, they 
may be exchanged or released. (In many cases, e.g., in 
the gradual advance of Islam into Africa, the distinc- 
tion between renegades and pagans was difficult to 
ascertain and there are writings extant which deal 
specially with this question, cf. Ibn Hadjar al-Hay- 
tami, al-I‘lam bi-Kawáfi* al-Islám, lith. 1293).—3) In 
several further points the law discriminates between 
kwuffár and believers; the very strict interpretation 


of the law is however in practice only held by a small 
minority. 

To understand the historical development 
in the attitude of Islam to the unbeliever, it should 
be observed that it was settled in the early centuries 
not so much by religious as by political and social 
conditions. Even down to the time of the Crusades 
there prevailed in Islam a tolerance towards the un- 
believer, especially the Ahi al-Kitdb, such as is im- 
possible to imagine in contemporary Christendom. 
We find for example Christians in the highest official 
positions. In this early period there is no question 
of any religious fanaticism towards unbelievers. It 
was only aroused and nourished by the repeated wars 
with unbelievers (Crusades, wars with the Turks). 
War-psychology, on the other hand, at the time of 
the wars between Persia and Turkey could even 
bring it about that the Persians were called kuffar in 
Turkish fetwás etc. (see Petewi, i, 311, 319), a name 
which the Turks themselves had applied to them 
in the proclamations of the Mahdi of the Südàn. 

Since in the modern period the trend of affairs 
has apparently been quite in the opposite direction, 
and Muslims have been more and more impeded in 
carrying out measures against the kuffăr by the polit- 
ical decline of Islam and the rise of the unbelieving 
nations (pressure of the Powers, capitulations, etc.), 
the very feeling of impotence in face of these facts 
may have contributed not a little to the strengthening 
of hatred and to periodical manifestations of it (in 
massacres etc.) This also explains the grotesque 
caricature of the káfir, which has sometimes been 
found in the popular imagination at the present day 
(see Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 48 f.) and which 
isconnected with the ideas of the Arch- Káfir, Dadidjàl 
[g.v.] who bears k-f-r on his forehead (cf. I. Gold- 
ziher, in Der Islam, xi, 178). 

It may also be due to the hatred of the Franks 
(and to dogmatic squabbles) that kafiry had developed 
into a term of abuse, so frequent in the Turkish 
form gtawr (the Persian geber [see DJABIR] is said 
to be the same), although in theory it is (ZDMG, 
lviii, 562) affirmed that the Muslim commits a 
punishable offence if he says to the Christian or Jew: 
“Thou unbeliever". From the Turkish the word 
káfir has entered into most Slavonic languages. The 
Spanish cafre and the French cafard also go back to 
kafir or kuffar. (Cf. Erwin Rosen [#.e. Erwin Carlé], 
Cafard, Ein Drama aus der Fremdenlegion in 4 Akten, 
Munich 1914). In two cases káfir has actually be- 
come a proper name, the name of a people, the 
Kaffirs, and of a country, Káfiristàn [q.v.]. 

Káfir and kwfr underwent a special development 
of meaning in the terminology of mysticism. Compare, 
for example, the well-known verse of Abü Sa*id [q.v.]: 
"So long as belief and unbelief are not perfectly 
equal, no man can be a true Muslim", with the 
various explanations given in Muhammad A‘la, 
Dict. of Technical Terms (ed. Sprenger, etc.), s.v., 
according to one of which kufr is just the equivalent 
of imán-i hakiki. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
already quoted above, see for the Old Arab 
poetry Ztschr. d. Dtsch. Morgen. Gesellsch., xliv, 
544.—On the development of k f r in Syriac s. 
Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, i, 1798f., in 
Aramaic: Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über 
die Targumim, p. 381 and his Neuhebrdisches und 
chaldäisches Wörterbuch über die Talmudim und 
Midraschim, ii, 383 ff—For the literature of 
Tradition the whole material is available in the 
Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane 
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Sharh al-Fikh al-Akbar (Hayderabad 1321), 2f., 9 
et passim; Ibn Hazm, al-Fasl fi’l-Miial wa’l-Nihal 
(Cairo 1320), iii, 142 ff.; Houtsma, De Strijd over het 
Dogma in den Islam tot op el-Ash‘ari, 16 ff.; Gold- 
ziher, Vorlesungen, 101, 182f., 202, 205; idem, 
Richtungen, 138, 156, 163, 179; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekkaniscke Sprichwörter und Redensarten, 60o, 
note.—For other classifications of Kuffār see 
Muh. Alā, Dict. of Techn. Terms, s.v. (and fol- 
Iowing him, Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v. Káfir); cf. 
also al-Djurdjàni, al-Ta‘vifat ed. Flügel, s.v. 
Imán.—For Kuffár in Fikh: Goldziher, Die 
Záhiriten, 59 ff.; idem, Vorlesungen, 182; Juynboll, 
Handb. d. islam. Gesetzes, 173.—Historical: 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 183 f.; Becker, Christentum 
und Islam, 15 ff.; Mez, Die Renaissance des Isldms 
(Heidelberg 1922), 28ff., especially 47 ff. On 
the so-called Kuffár al-Turk, of whom Barhe- 
braeus also speaks (Chronicon, ed. Bruns u. Kirsch, 
Leipzig 1789, 324), cf. Steinschneider, Polem. 
u. a@pologet. Literatur in arabischer Sprache, 
296.—Káfir in European languages: Miklosich, 
Die türkischen Elemente in den südost- und osteuro- 
páischen Sprachen, in Denkschriften der Wiener 
Akademie, xxxvii, (1888), 68, 154; Dozy and Engel- 
mann, Gloss. des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés 
de l'arabe, Leiden 1869, 245; Diez, Etymolog. 
Worterb. der roman. Sprachen, 5. Ausg., Bonn 
1887, 435; Lammens, Remarques sur les mots 
français dérivés de Varabe, Beirut, 64f.; Yule- 
Burnell, Hobson-Jobson* (1903), s.v. Caffer.—On 
the Mystics cf. now also Massignon, Essai sur les 
origines du lexique technique de la mystique musul- 
mane, Paris 1922, 23, and idem, La passion d'al-Ho- 
sayn ibn-Mansour al-Hallaj, Paris 1922, p. 99 of the 
Index. Kàáfir, Kufr, Takfir and Ikfár have often 
interested Muslim writers, and there are many 
titles in Brockelmann, for instance al-Adjwiba 
al-fakhiva raddan ‘an al-milla al-káfira, Risála 
fi taat al-kafir, Risála fi mugáhabat al-kuffàr, 
Risdla fi'l-kufr wa 'l-iman, Diam‘ alfaz al-kufr, 
Kashf al-darar “amman nakaka wa-kafar, Risála 
fi takfir al-shi‘a, Tanbih al-ghabi ‘ala takfir Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, al-Khisal al-mukaffira wa ’l-dhunib 
al-mukaddama wa 'l-mwakhkhara, Takfir al- 
kabà"ir wa 'Lnàfiya, Ikfar al-rawafid, Risála 
fi lafs al-kufr wa 'l-ikfár wa 'l-takfir 
(W. BJORKMAN) 
KAFIRISTAN (‘land of the unbelievers”), the 
name of a mountainous region of the Hindu Kush 
massif in north-eastern Afghānistān, until 
1896 very isolated and politically independent, but 
since the Afghan conquest of that date and the intro- 
duction of Islam known as Nüristàn (''land of light"). 
Some older European writers mentioned what 
might be termed a "greater Káfiristàn", comprising 
such regions as Kafiristan in the restricted sense (see 
below), Laghman, Citral, Swat, Badjawr, Gilgit, etc. 
This corresponds roughly with the mediaeval Islamic 
region of Bolór (the Po-lo of the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims, Bolor of Marco Polo), which seems to have 
extended as far as Baltistan on the borders of Kash- 
mir and Tibet; the Hudtd al-‘dlam (end of the 4th/ 
roth century), tr. Minorsky, 121, 369-70, describes 
Bolór as a vast country ruled by the Bulürin-Shàh 
who was a Child of the Sun. Modern usage restricts 
Káfiristàn to the region lying roughly between 
latitude 35°-36° N. and longitude 70°-71°30’ E., 
bounded on the west by the Pandjhir River valley; 


on the east by the mountain range separating the 
Kunar-Bashgali valley from Citral (sc. the modern 
Afghan-Pakistani border); on the north by the 
mountains forming the watershed between the 
rivers of Kafiristan draining southwards and those 
of Mindjan and Badakhshan draining northwards 
to the Oxus; and on the south by the Kabul River 
valley. This last southern fringe of Káfiristàn, the 
regions of Laghmàn and Kunar (called by the 
Afghàns Káfiristán-i sufla), is ethnically Afghin and 
Pashto-speaking and forms the hinterland of Dja- 
làlabàd. It is the more northerly region (Káfiristán-i 
*ulyá) which is Káfiristán proper, comprising from 
west to east the basins of the Alishang and Alingar, 
of the Péé or Praisun and the Waigal, and of the 
Bashgal; above these steep-sided river valleys 
the Hindu Kush mountains rise almost to 20,000 feet. 
The inaccessibility of the region had made it a refuge 
area for a very old group of Indo-European peoples, 
probably mixed with an older substratum, and for a 
distinctive group of Indo-Iranian languages, the 
Káfiri ones, which form part of the wider Dardic 
group [see AFGHANISTAN, ii, Ethnography, and 
DARDIC and KAFIR LANGUAGES]. 

The enduring paganism of the local peoples and 
their imperviousness to the Islam which came largely 
to surround them, account for the name Káfiristàn, 
although an influence from the district names within 
KAfiristan of Katwar or Kator and the ethnic designa- 
tion Kati has been suggested. The distinction of 
“wearers of black” (Pers. Siyáh-püsh, Pto. Torkáfir), 
comprising five sub-tribes speaking Kati, and 
“wearers of white” (Pers. Safid-pūsh, Pto. Spinkafir), 
comprising the Prasungeli, Wangeli, Wamais and 
Ashkuns, is an old one, but does not seem to have 
any scientific or ethnological basis. Anthropolog- 
ically, the Kāfirs are dolichocephalic, with abundant, 
usually dark, hair, but with a noticeable strain of 
blue-eyed blonds. Whence popular tales that the 
Kāfirs are descendants of Alexander the Great’s 
troops; a deputation came to Sir William Macnaghten 
in 1839 at Djalālābād during the First Afghān- 
British War, claiming kinship with the British 
troops. 

Parts of Kāfiristān were in pre-Christian times 
probably part of the Greek satrapy of Paropamisa and 
inhabited by a people called the Kambodjas, mention- 
ed in the Aśokan inscriptions. Alexander the Great 
campaigned in the Kunar valley en route for India 
(see Sir Thomas Holdich, The gates of India, London 
1910, 102-4). Then, in early Christian times, it came 
within the Kushan kingdom and the Buddhist pro- 
vince of Kapisa, so that southern Káfiristán, the 
region known as Lamakàn, later Lamghàn, was 
strongly Buddhist, as the survival there of stupas 
attests (see L. Edelberg, Fragments d'un stápa dans 
la vallée du Kunar en Afghanistan, in Arts Asiatiques, 
1v[3 (1957), 199-206). It is probable that at this time 
the ethnic Káàfirs occupied a wider geographical 
area than in more recent times, but were pushed 
northwards into the mountain fastnesses. 

The Muslims only reached the borders of Kafir- 
istan through the extension of Saffárid rule to the 
Kābul and Pandjhir River valleys (later 3rd/oth cen- 
tury) and then through the establishment of the 
Ghaznawid sultanate in eastern Afghànistàn. It is in 
the Ghaznawid historian Bayhaki that the occurence 
of the name Kator/Katwar seems first to arise, when 
Sultan Mas‘id b. Mahmiid is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Ktwir (424/1033 or 425/1034) (Ta?rikh-i 
Mas*üdi, ed. Ghani and Fayyád, Tehran 1324/1945, 
407, tr. Arends, Jstorya Mas'wda*, Moscow 1969, 504). 
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Mas*üd's father, the great Mahmüd of Ghazna, had 
préviously led an expedition in 417/1020-1 against the 
lion-worshipping infidels of what Gardizi calls the 
Nür and Kirát valleys, the first name possibly to be 
connected with the modern place-name Nürgal in the 
lower Kunar valley, t.e., southeastern Káfiristàán 
(K. Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, Berlin 1928, 78-9, 
tr. Bosworth, in East and West, N.S. xvi (1966), 
341-2; cf. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mah- 
mid of Ghasna, (Cambridge 1931, 74-5, and Bever- 
idge’s Appendix X to her tr. of the Babur-nama, 
xxiii-xxiv). 

Marco Polo mentions the land of the Pasciai idol- 
ators, ten days' journey south of Badakhshàn, which 
may refer to the Kàfirs as much as to the Pasha?is 
proper of the south-western fringes of Káfiristán; a 
roth/16th century source, the account of the Muslim 
expedition of 990/1582 (see below), shows that some 
of the so-called Kàfirs of that time were in fact 
Pasha speakers. It is clear, however, that Marco 
Polo never visited this area himself, but must have 
relied on reports of the Mongol general Neküder's 
march from Badakhshan to Citral and Kashmir 
across the Kàfiristàn mountains in c. 658/1260 (see 
Yule, The book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, Lon- 
don 1871, i, 155; Cordier, Notes and addenda to Sir 
Henry Yule’s edition, London 1920, 23, 25). 

En route for his Indian campaign in 800/1398, Ti- 
mir acceded to the complaints of the people of Anda- 
rab about the depredations of the pagan “‘Kators and 
Siyáh-püsh"', and led an expedition via the Khawak 
Pass into western Káfiristàn. Some of the Kafirs are 
said to have accepted Islam, but this can only have 
been a temporary conversion; an important part of 
his troops was ambushed, and he finally retreated 
(Malfüsgát-i Timüri, in Elliott and Dowson, The 
history of India as told by its own historians, London 
1866-77, iii, 400-8). The Timürid Mabmüd Mirzà b. 
Abt Sa*id (d. 900/1495) is said to have campaigned 
twice in Káfiristàn, gaining thereby the. title of 
Ghazi, and Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, the future 
conqueror of Kashmir, led a raid in 934/1527-8 into 
what he calls “Buliristan” (Babur-ndma, tr. A. S. 
Beveridge, London 1912-21, i, 46; Muhammad 
Haydar, Ta?rikh-i Rashidi, a history of the Moghuls 
of Central Asia, tr. E. Denison Ross and N. Elias, 
London 1895, 384-6). Babur gives a valuable geo- 
graphical description of southern Káfiristàn, with 
emphasis on its rich fruits and on the wine produced 
by the Káfirs, who exported it to Badjawr. He also 
speaks of Muslim siméas or half-breeds, who were 
probably converted Káfirs and who still mixed 
with the Kafirs, living at Caghánsaráy at the con- 
fluence of the Kunar and Pé¢ Rivers (Babur-nama, 
tr. ij 210-14, 371-2). Bábur himself made various 
incursions via the Lamghàn district into the southern 
fringes of Káfiristáàn. In the winter of 913/1507-8 he 
crossed the Bad-i Pish or Bad-i Pakht Pass linking 
the lower Alishang and Kabul River valleys, causing 
an inscription to be carved above the pass com- 
memorating his transit (the existence in modern 
times of this inscription has been noted by several 
observers, but it has not so far been scientifically 
described); in 926/1520 at the Bád-i Pish Pass 
again, he received the submission of certain Kafiri 
chiefs, who brought gifts of wine (Bàburnáma, tr. 
i, 209, 343-4, 421-3). 

In the Mughal period, the Tabakát-i Akbari laconic- 
ally mentions that in 990/1582 the Emperor Akbar, 
whilst at Djalàlàbàd, sent an expedition against the 
infidels of Katwar (Elliott and Dowson, of. cit., v, 
425). This detail can now be amply supplemented by 


the account in 16 dástáns or epic narratives of the 
Kadi Muhammad Salim, who accompanied this expe- 
dition as a preacher and encourager of the Muslim 
troops; Kādi Mubammad's work has been edited by 
G. Scarcia as the Sifat-náma-yi Darvi$ Muhammad 
Han-i Gasi, cronaca di una crociata musulmana con- 
tro i Kafiri di Lagman nell’ anno 1582 (Rome 1965). 
The leader of the expedition, Muhammad Hakim (d. 
992/1584 or 994/1586), was Akbar’s younger brother 
and governor of Kabul, and was also a strong ad- 
herent of the missionary-minded Nakshbandiyya 
Sufi order. The area attacked was the south-western 
part of Káfiristán, including the lower basin of the 
Alishang and Alingar Rivers, where the Muslim 
forces established various strongpoints against the 
Káfirs. 

After this period, there is substantially silence 
until the 19th century, when British travellers and 
officials began to take an interest in KAfiristan as 
a still-independent buffer-zone between British India 
and the amirate of Afghanistan. Thus Mountstuart 
Elphinstone described the topography of the land of 
the “Seeapoosh Caufirs, a strange and interesting 
people”, and gave the pioneering account of the 
Káfirs' customs and social organization, based on the 
reports of a Muslim envoy to Kamdesh in the Bashgal 
valley (An account of the kingdom of Caubul, and its 
dependencies, in Persia, Tartary, and India *, London 
1842, i, 130-2, ii, 373-87). D. Masson also wrote on 
Káfiristàn in his Narrative of various journeys in 
Balochistan, Afghanistan and the Punjab, London 
1842. Col. J. Biddulph, like these previous writers, 
did not know Ké§firistan at first-hand, though he was 
familiar with the adjacent regions of Citral, Hunza, 
Gilgit, etc., and had received deputations of Káfirs 
in Citràl in 1878. In his Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh 
(Calcutta 1880), he devoted a chapter to the ''Siah 
Posh", in which he included the Kalash of southern 
Citral, still today pagan in part, with considerable 
ethnological comment, and gave specimens of the 
Bashgali (t.e., Kati) language (op. ci#., 126-33, cxlv- 
cliii). The first European to penetrate deep into Ka- 
firistan personally was Col. Lockhart, who was head- 
ing a mission in 1885-6 to examine the Hindu Kush 
passes and who spent some days amongst the Katis 
of the upper Bashgal valley. Soon afterwards, Capt. 
(later Sir) George Robertson, later British Agent in 
Gilgit, spent almost a year (1890-1) amongst the 
Katis at Kamdesh in the upper Bashgal valley 
adjacent to Citral; his account of the KAfirs still in 
their pre-Muslim phase of existence, The Kafirs of 
the Hindu-Kush (London 1896), remains a classic of 
ethnology. 

The paganism of the Kafirs was a mixture of poly- 
theism and animism. The Sifat-nadma of Kadi Muham- 
mad Salim mentions three of the gods whom the 
Kafirs invoked against the Muslims, sc. Pandad, 
Sh.r.w.y. and Lamandi, and Scarcia has suggested a 
possible connexion with the cult of Siva, in view of 
the long exposure of the Kabul River valley to 
Indian cultural and religious influences (op. cit., CLL 
ff.). Robertson says that the Kāfir pantheon was 
headed by Imra the creator god, from whom sprang 
other gods such as Gish the war god, the goddess 
Dizané and many lesser ones; there was also much 
emphasis on demons and evil spirits who needed 
constant propitation. The politico-social system 
was locally-based, tribal and oligarchical. Tribal 
affairs were directed by a council of senior clan 
headmen (jasts), and 13 magistrates (ur, wrir) were 
elected annually for the actual conduct of govern- 
ment. Status was measured by wealth, symbolized 
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by the giving of feasts and potlatches, and by 
prowess in warfare, especially when the killing of 
Muslims was involved. As well as the full tribesmen, 
there was a class of poor freemen, mainly herdsmen; 
a class of artisans, the baris; and a small slave class, 
who were captives from warfare and who were 
considered to be ritually impure. The status of 
Kāfiri women was low, with polygamy as the norm; 
marriage was exogamous outside the clan. Note- 
worthy as part of the material culture of the Kāfirs 
was the carving of wood into images and into the 
characteristic stools and chairs. Specimens of these 
may be seen in the Kābul Museum and in western 
ones like the Linden-Museum of Stuttgart; and see 
on the craft, R. Henkl, The wooden sculptures of 
Kafiristan, in JRAS Bengal, Letters, xvi/1 (1950), 
65-72, and J. Auboyer, The art of Afghanistan, 
London 1968, Pls. 134-40. 

In the 1893 Kabul agreement between Sir Mor- 
timer Durand and the Afghan amir «Abd al-Rabmàn 
Khan (q.v.], Kafiristan was left outside the British 
Indian territory, and the amir in 1895-6 led an 
expedition into Káfiristàn, bringing the territory 
under Afghàn sovereignty and implanting Islam 
amongst the pagan Káàfirs (see Mir Munshi Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, The life of Abdur Rahman, London 
1900, i, 199-202). Today, most of Káàfiristàn, now 
Nüristàn, falls administratively within the provinces 
or wiláyats of Laghmàn and Kunar, with Mirtalam 
in the lower Alingar valley as an important centre; 
the population of the region has been estimated at 
between 40,000 and 60,000. 

Bibliography: Most of the detailed studies 
have been cited within the article. Scarcia's edition 
of the Sifat-nàma of Kàdi Mubammad Sálim, CVI- 
CLVI, contains an extensive account of the early 
history of Káfiristàn. For geography and topo- 
graphy, see W. Barthold, Istoriko-geograficeskii 
obzor Irana, St. Petersburg 1903, 56-7; M. Voigt, 
Kafiristan, Breslau 1933; and J. Humlum eż alii, 
La géographie de l'Afghanistan, étude d'un pays 
aride, Copenhagen 1959, 9I-2, 107-10. For a 
synthesis of the information of Robertson and the 
earlier writers with recent ethnological and an- 
thropological fieldwork in Kāfiristān, see P. Snoy, 
Die Kafiren, Formen der Wirtschaft und geistigen 
Kultur, diss. Frankfurt a/M 1962 (with detailed 
bibliography on all aspects of the region), and 
also A. R. Palwal, History of former Kafiristan, 
IO parts in Afghanistan, xxi-xxiv (Kabul 1968-71). 
Snoy, Nuristan und Mungan, in Tribus, Verdffent- 
lichungen des Linden-Museums, no. 14 (Stuttgart 
1965), 101-48, repr. in Sonderdrucke der Mit- 
glieder der Siidasien-Institut der Universitat Hei- 
delberg, no. 8, deals with the material culture 
and artifacts of these two regions and their econ- 
omic relations. Amongst historical and general 
works on Afghanistan which include sections on 
Káftiristàn or refer to the region, see V. M. Masson 
and V. A. Romodin, Istoriya Afganistana, Moscow 
1964-5, index; D. N. Wilbur et alii, Afghanistan, 
its people, its society, its culture, New Haven 
1962, 50-2; M. Klimburg, Afghanistan, das Land 
im historischen Spannungsfeld Mittelasiens, Vienna 
1966, 133-4; and W. K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan, 
a study of political developments in Central and 
Southern Asia *, London 1967, 5, 57-60. 

(C. E. BoswonRTH) 

KAFIRKOB, which is recorded only in the plural 
form káfirkübát, is formed from the Arab word kafir 
[q.v.] (impious, unfaithful) and the present participle 
of the Persian verb kübidan (to strike, to crush). It 


denotes a club, literally a **heathen-basher''. The term 
is testified, in ‘Irak, from the end of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, by Arab writers and chroniclers: al-Djahiz, 
Abia Hanlía al-Dinawarl, etc. (see Bibl. below), but 
al-Tabari already cites it when describing the inci- 
dents arising in 66/685 during the revolt of al-Mukh- 
tàr [q.v.], and his Shi'ite followers, al-Khashabiyya 
(¢-v.], who were given the name because they fought 
with khushub (clubs; see De Goeje, Glossary to al-Taba 
fi, CCXXI, CDLV); however, other interpretations of 
the name of this sect have been put forward (see TA). 
According to Abi Hanifa al-Dinawari, al-A khbdr al- 
tiwal, 343, the appellation kafirkubat originated on the 
contrary in the uprising of Abii Muslim's [q.v.] fol- 
lowers in Khurásàn: indjafal al-nàs ‘ala Abi Muslim 
min Harat . . . fa-tawàfaw djami*9^ musawwidi 
‘L-thiyab wa-kad sawwadi ansafa al-khushub allati 
ma‘ahum wa-sammawha kafirkabat: “the men con- 
verged on Abi Muslim from Herat... they arrived 
dressed entirely in black and had also blackened the 
short clubs they called káfirkübàt". 

It should be noted that this term does not appear 
in such Arab dictionaries as the LA, Kámüs, TA, 
etc., nor in Desmaison's French-Persian dictionary. 
Nor does it seem to have been used outside the ‘Iraki 
sphere. It is not to be found in the works of Egyptian 
writers such as al-Makrizi or al-Kalkashandi, who 
use the term dabbés for a club; Ibn Khaldün does 
not employ it nor does Dozy mention it. It would thus 
seem to be a term born of a particular period and in 
a relatively circumscribed area which swiftly became 
obsolete. 

Bibliography: Djàbiz, Bayan, ed. Sandübl, i, 

142 (in an anonymous verse); idem, Rasá?il, ed. 

Hárün, Cairo 1384/1964, i, 20 (in a list of arms 

carried by the Turks); Abü Hanifa Dinawarl, 

al-Akhbar al-tiwal, ed. Cairo 1330, 343, *Cairo 1960 

(in connection with the uprising of Abü Muslim's 

followers) ; Tabari, ii, 694, 1. 15 (the year 66/685, in 

connection with al-Khashabiyya), iii, 1686, 1. 13, 

1587, l. 4, 1689, 1. 17 (the year 251/865, in connec- 

tion with the war waged bv the pro-al-Amin 

*Ayyürün of Baghdàd against al-Ma?mün); Mas* 

üdi, Murüdj, vi, 114 = ed. Pellat, iv, § 2328 

where kafirkubat has been substituted in an anec- 

dote concerning Umm Salama, the wife of Caliph 
al-Saffah; Aghani, ed. Dar al-kutub, iv, 346 (an- 
other anecdote concerning the same caliph); De 

Goeje, Glossary to Tabari, CDLV; I. Friedlaender, 

The heterodoxies of the Shiites, in JAOS (xxix), 

1908, 93-5. (M. CHovEmt) 

KAFIYA (^.), plur. kawáfin, term in prosody, 
meaning “rhyme”, Goldziher (Abh. zur Arabischen 
Philologie, Leiden 1896, i, 83-105; cf. R. Blachére, 
Deuxiéme contribution, in Arabica vi (1959), 141) 
has shown that the word meant originally “lampoon”, 
then “line of poetry”, “poem” and, that these earlier 
senses survived in Islamic times after the word had 
also come to be used in the technical sense of 
"rhyme". He derives kafiya from kafan, “nape of 
the neck” (and the corresponding verb kafa, ‘‘to hit 
the nape of the neck’’) and draws attention to pas- 
sages in which lampoons and curses are compared to 
dangerous missiles wounding the head or other parts 
of the body. The native lexicographers connect the 
term in various ways with the verb kafa in the sense 
of “to follow” (e.g., it "follows upon every line of 
poetry"). They believe that “rhyme” is the original 
meaning and that “line of poetry”, “poem” are sec- 
ondary (see Freytag, Darstellung, 296-7). 

The theory of the kafiya is usually considered a 
special science distinct from the ‘“ilm al-‘artid or 
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“science of metre” (see ‘ARUP]. It teaches how verses 
should end as regards consonants and vowels and 
which letters can be used as rhyme consonants and 
which not. ] 

Many authorities attribute to Khalll b. Abmad([q.v.] 
a definition according to which the káfiya comprises 
the group of consonants beginning with the vowelled 
consonant (one version says: the vowel of the vowelled 
consonant) immediately preceding the last two quies- 
cent consonants of the verse, but various other defi- 
nitions are attributed to him as well as to later 
authorities (Ibn Kaysan, K. talkib al-kawafi, 48, 54, 
asserts that Khalil b. Ahmad used the term kafiya 
in the sense of “rhyme consonant”). According to 
the Arab view a verse always ends in a quiescent 
consonant, since they also consider as such the alif 
waw, and ya? of prolongation. A distinction is made, 
however, between a káfiya in which the rhyme con- 
sonant is not followed by a letter of prolongation, 
called kéfiya mukayyada, ''fettered káfiya (as in yak- 
tul), and a káfiya to which such a letter of prolonga- 
tion is attached (as in yaktulé, yaktuli, yaktulà). In 
the case of 4 and i the wéw and ya? of prolongation are 
usually not written and their presence (in a vowelled 
text) is marked only by a damma or kasra added to 
the rhyme consonant. This type of kafiya as well 
as the various types where the rhyme consonant is 
followed by a short vowel and a vowelled or quiescent 
hā’ is called &áfiya mujflaka, “loose kafiya” (some 
speak of the rawi mukayyad and the rawi muflak, 
the ''fettered rhyme consonant” and the “loose 
rhyme consonant"). 

The consonants of the káfiya are six in number: 
(1) the rawi or rhyme letter which, since it occurs 
in every type of káfiya, is considered its principal 
consonant after which famous poems are often named, 
€.£, the Lámiyya of al-Shanfarà, the Ta@iyya of 
*Umar b. al-Fárid; (2) as an annex to the rawi, the 
wasl or sila, t.¢., a letter of prolongation following 
the rawi (as noted above the alif is the only one that 
is always written in this capacity). The was! can also 
consist of a vowelless ha? preceded by a short vowel 
(as in yaktuluh, yaktulih, yaktulah) or a hà? followed 
by a letter of prolongation and preceded by a short 
vowel; (3) the khwrüdj, the letter of prolongation 
following the Aa? as was! (as in yaktuluhü, yaktuluhá, 
ta‘sthi, etc.). Being a letter of prolongation it is 
considered quiescent, but indicated only in the case 
of alif; (4) the ridf, i.e., the wãw and yd immediately 
preceding the ra:wi as letters of prolongation or to 
mark the diphtongs aw and ay, and the alif as letter 
of prolongation in the same position; (5) the ta?sis, 
an alif of prolongation placed before the rawi and 
separated from it by a consonant, the dakhil, which 
may be changed at will. In case the ta?sis and the 
rawi belong to different words, the second word 
should be a separate pronoun or a preposition with 
a pronominal suffix (as in “‘annahd hiya, bada liyà, 
but cf. Lustm, 11-2; Tantkhi, K. al-Kawafi, 84-5); 
(6) the dakkil just mentioned. 

The vowels of the kaftya are likewise six in number: 
(1) the magird or mudird, the vowel of the rawi; (2) 
the nafádh, the vowel of the hà? serving as twasl; (3) 
the tawdjih, the vowel before the quiescent rawi 
(according to others also before the vowelled rawit); 
(4) the kadhw, the vowel immediately before the ridf; 
(5) the sshba‘, the vowel of the dakhil (there is some 
confusion over this term since it is sometimes limited 
to the vowel of the dakkil in a kafiya muflaka, and 
is also reported to have been applied to the short 
vowel preceding the rawi in a kafiya muflaka with 
out ia?sis); (6) the rass, the vowel immediately 


before the alif of the ta’sis (always a of course). 

The two quiescent consonants of the rawi may be 
separated by as many as four vowels. Thus five dif- 
ferent types can be distinguished: (1) the mutakawis 
in which the two quiescent consonants are separated 
by four vowelled consonants (as in faw[ka kadami]h); 
(2) the mutarákib in which three vowelled consonants 
stand between the two quiescents (as in fi[djabali] y) ; 
(3) the mutadárik in which two vowelled consonants 
separate the two quiescents (as in kad[fa‘a]l); (4) 
the mutawdatiy in which there is one vowelled conso- 
nant between the two quiescents (as in bá[/5]y); (s) 
the mutarádif in which the two quiescent consonants 
come in immediate succession. This happens in prin- 
ciple only in káfiyas with a ridf (kàl, layl. etc.) and 
forms like a/-nakr are rare and not considered per- 
missible by some scholars. 

Two different types of káfiya may not be used in 
one and the same poem, except in certain forms of 
the metres sari* and (rarely) kámil where fa*lun may 
alternate with fa‘ilun. Nor are any changes allowed 
in five of the six consonants mentioned above (the 
dakhil being the exception), and, generally speaking, 
in the vowels (see the exceptions noted below). Vio- 
lations of these rules were designated at an early 
date by special terms on the meaning of which con- 
siderable uncertainty existed at first (see Bonebakker, 
The Kitáb nakd al-shi^*, Leiden 1956, Intro., 20-2, 
25-6, 34-5; Blachére, op. cit., 137-40, 149-50): (1) the 
ikwà^, the change of the vowel magjrd. The older 
poets occasionally allow themselves to alternate 
u with ; (see J. Fück, ‘Arabiya, Paris 1955, 41; 
al-Akhfash al-Awsat[q.v.]; K. ai-Kawáfi, 42, suggests 
that this change was very common), and less fre- 
quently u or į with a. If, however, the rawi is fol- 
lowed by the letter Aa’ as twasl, the ikwá? seems to 
be rare (Luzüm, 32-3; but cf. ‘Zkd, v, 508); (2) the 
th{a?, the substitution of a cognate letter for the rawi, 
€.g., nn for mim, the substitution of a letter that 
is unrelated being sometimes designated by the 
special term idjaza or idjara (for other interpretations 
of these terms see ‘Umda, i, 132-3, 143-4; Tanükhi, 
K. al-Kawáfi, 134); (3) the sinàd, a violation of rules 
applying to vowels and consonants that precede the 
vawi, namely (a) the sinàd al-tawdjih, the changing 
of the vowel immediately preceding the quiescent 
vawi, though the interchange of « and :i is generally 
allowed and even the alternation of the a with the two 
others occurs frequently; (b) the sindd al-ishba‘, the 
changing of the vowel of the dakhil, the alternation of 
the w with the i being a less serious defect than that of 
the a with the other two (especially in the case of 
a kafiya mukayyada, see Lustim, 25-7, 31 and Umda, 
i, 138); (c) the sindd al-hadhw, the changing of the 
vowel immediately preceding the ridf. The hadhw and 
the ridf together form the long vowels # and i and the 
diphthongs aw and a». One can alternate # with i and 
aw with ay (undesirable in the case of a kafiya 
mukayyada according to Lusim, 28-9; ct. also 
Akhfash. K. al-Kaw4fi, 15; Tanikhi, K. al-Kawafi, 
90, 110-11), but other combinations, e.g., è with ay 
constitute a sindd; (d) the sinád al-ridf, the rhyming 
of a line that has a ridf with one that has not (though 
occasionally this happens with aw and ay, the waw 
and the ya? being considered consonants in such 
cases; see Lusüm, 21-2 and Freytag, op. ctt., 313-4); 
(e) the sindd al-ta’sis, the rhyming of a line that has 
ta?sis with one that has not (though again it may 
happen that such a line is introduced in a poem with- 
out ta?sis, especially in cases where the vowel of the 
dakhil is fatha; see Luzüm, 20-1; Tanükhi, K. al- 
Kawafi, 130-1; and cf. Akhfash, K. al-Kawaft, 15-6). 
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It should be noted, however, that no uniformity 
of opinion exists on the extent to which alternations 
of vowels are permissible (somewhat different rules 
apply to strophic poetry, see W. Hoenerbach, Die 
vulgárarabische Poetik. . . des Safiyaddin Hilli, Wies- 
baden 1956, Intro., 22-3), and that the short vowel 
immediately preceding the rawi in a loose kafiya 
(for which some adopt the term ishbá*) may alternate 
freely. 

Two futher defects of the rhyme should be men- 
tioned here, the i/à? and the tadmin or tatmim. The 
ita? occurs when the same word in the same meaning 
is repeated in the kafiyas of lines belonging to the 
same poem, though this repetition is permissible in 
cases where more than seven lines intervene, there 
is a change of theme, or cases where one of the two 
words has the article and the other not (for further 
details, including a stricter interpretation of what 
constitutes an ifà? attributed to Khalil, see Akhfash, 
K. al-Kawáfi, 55-64; ‘Ikd, v, 508; Wafi, 242-3). 
The tadmīn, “enjambement”, occurs when one line 
runs into another in such a way that the end of the 
line only gives a complete sense when we add the 
beginning of the next (for further details see TApMĪN). 

The above by no means covers all the defects of 
the rhyme and the terms for these defects listed by 
the critics. It also makes no mention of the various 
defects connected with the common practice of 
rhyming the first two hemistichs of a poem (see 
below). For further details see especially Akhfash, 
K. al-Kawáfi, 64-8; Tanükhi, K. ai-Kawáfi, 65-8, 
123-4, 135-6; *Umda, i, 149-54; Wáfi, 250-3. 

In general the letters alif, hã’, waw, and ya 
cannot be used as rawi, unless they belong to the 
root of a verb or noun, important exceptions being 
the pronominal suffixes -hu (-hi) and -hà following 
a long vowel or a sukün, the wáto and the yà? in the 
diphthongs aw and ay, and the yà? that is preceded 
by a long vowel or is itself vowelled, and the ya? 
marking long i in a shortened nisba ending (‘Adi for 
‘Adiyy). Thus, for instance, the ha? in *asáh&, the 
waw in ramaw, and the ya? in irday and in fu’addiya 
can be rati though these letters are not part of the 
root, but the alif in dakkalā (inflexion of the dual of 
a verb), the ya? in uktuli and kitābi (inflexion of the 
feminine of a verb and pronominal suffix of a noun 
respectively), the wãw in katal (inflexion of the 
plural of a verb), and the kã’ in kitābuhůú (prenominal 
suffix of a noun) and in rahmah (where the hà? re- 
places the feminine ending ¢ of a noun) are wasl. 
The nün of the tanwin and the second energetic form 
of the verb cannot be used either as fawi or as twasl. 
But there is no agreement on these rules. Exceptions 
occur and letters belonging to the root, e.g., the 
hà? in ablak from b-l-h and the wáw in yahl& from 
h-l-w, can also be wasi. Some prefer adopting the 
pronominal suffixes -ka and -ki of the second person 
singular and the (4? of the third person fem. sing. 
of the perfect tense as wasi rather than as rawi, so 
that for instance darabat rhymes with katabat, but 
not with wazanat. Where the poet doubles the rhyme 
consonant, adopts a second rhyme consonant, or im- 
poses upon himself some other rule that is not 
prescribed by the theorists we have the figure Juzim 
ma là yaizam [q.v], also called i/tizám, i*nát, or 
tashdid. 

In the kafiya the final syllables of word are often 
subject to changes, the most important of which are 
the following: (1) final short vowels are dropped or 
lengthened, the tanwin disappearing at the same time 
(szayd or zaydü for zaydun, al-nár or al-nárü for 
al-naru) (2) the tà? of the feminine ending may be 
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changed into kã? and in that case the ending is 
dropped (rahmah for rakmatun); (3) in the kéfiya 
mukay yada the vowel of the final letter may be trans- 
ferred to the penultimate letter if it is unvowelled 
(al-nakur for al-nakru to avoid the unacceptable form 
al-nakr); (4) a quiescent hà? may be added to verbal 
forms from which the last letter of the root has dis- 
appeared (iktadih for iktadi) and to the pronominal 
suffix of the first person singular; (5) the hamza at 
the end of a word may be replaced by a wéw or yd? 
of prolongation which may serve as was! (hdsi for 
hazi?). Ibn Kaysan, Talkib, 53-4, 60-1, draws atten- 
tion to the musical qualities of the fa’sis, the ridf, 
the sila, and the khuridj as vowels that can be 
lengthened in recitation and singing, thus marking 
clearly the end of a metrical unit. Others discuss 
in detail the practice of tarannum, i.e., the lengthening 
of the final vowel in the kafiya muflaka in singing, 
and three alternate modes of solemn recitation: (a) 
the method followed by the Hidjazis who pronounced 
these vowels as long even when there was no taran- 
num, (b) the practice of the tribe of Tamim (according 
to Akhfash, K. al-Kawafi, 105, also of Kays) who 
pronounced the final vowel with tanwin, and (c) the 
rejection of final vowels, apparently even in cases 
where one of these three methods would violate the 
metrical pattern of the verse (see also Akhfash, K. 
al-Kawáfi, 12-3, 34-7; Freytag, op. cit., 323-4, where 
specific terms for the long vowels are mentioned). 

In all classical forms of poetry the same rhyme 
is maintained throughout the poem. Moreover, the 
rhyme also appears at the end of the first hemistich 
of the first line (except in the metre radjaz(q.v.] 
where there are no hemistichs), resulting often in a 
shortening or lengthening of its last foot to make it 
conform to the pattern of the last foot of the second 
hemistich. This practice is called tasri‘ and the 
critics note that some of the older poets omit the 
tasri^ in the first line, but use it in some other line 
of the poem. They also quote early examples of the 
use of internal rhyme (see Kudáma, Nakd, 14-9; for 
the possible connections between these examples and 
the post-classical forms of strophic poetry see E. 
García Gómez, Una “pre-Muwaššaha” in Al-Andalus, 
xxi, 1956, 406-14; E. Wagner, Abs Nwwás, Wies- 
baden 1965, 227 ff.). The common term for internal 
rhyme is tarsi‘, but a number of other terms was 
introduced by later theorists to distinguish different 
and sometimes complicated patterns (see A. F. M. 
von Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber, Vienna 1853 
[repr. Hildesheim 1970], 168-9, for definitions and 
examples of some of the most important terms). 
Other devices include the repetition at the beginning 
of the line of the rhyme word of the preceding line 
and the use of a double káfiya throughout the poem, 
each kafiya marking the end of a metrical pattern 
(see Mehren, op. cit., 165, 173). 

In keeping with the critics’ view that each line of 
poetry should, as far as possible, contain a complete 
statement, all treatises on rhetoric give attention to 
questions of style and figures of speech that affect 
the choice of the rhyme word. Besides formulating 
some obvious conclusions on how to avoid stopgaps, 
the critics recommend structuring the line in such a 
way that the listener can almost predict the kafiya. 
This may be achieved, for instance, by leading the 
hearer to anticipate the repetition of a word that has 
occurred earlier in the line or one of its paronyms, 
or by making some rhetorical device depend on the 
last word of the line, e.g., harám, "forbidden", in 
the kafiya to create an antithesis with muhallal, '*de- 
clared lawful", earlier in the line (tashim, tawshih, 
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irsád, see Mehren, op. cit., 102-3; cf. also 161-4). 
Some authorities recommend basing the line, if pos- 
sible, on a &áfiya one has selected in advance and 
Safadi(q.v.] holds that in the double entendre (tawriya) 
the effect of the figure will be more striking if the 
homonym on which it depends comes only at the end 
(see Bonebakker, Some early definitions of the taw- 
riya, The Hague 1966, 97). The kafiya should not 
contain any expression from which an evil omen could 
be drawn. 

Bibliography: Discussions of the kéafiya 
appear in almost every work on literary theory 
and criticism and it is impossible to offer a com- 
prehensive bibliography. The following list, more- 
over, does not mention treatises and special mono- 
graphs that have already been summarized in 
Western handbooks or in the article ‘artp. 

Akhfash, K. al-Kawafi, ed. ‘Izzat Hasan (Da- 
mascus, 1390/1970) (fundamental); Kudama, Nakd 
al-shi*y, ed. Bonebakker (Leiden, 1956), 2, 7-9, 
19-23, 96-9, 108-11, 140-2; Ibn Kaysan, K. Tal- 
Rib al-kawafi, ed. W. Wright in Opuscula Arabica 
(Leiden, 1859); Ibn Tabátabà, *Zyàár al-shi*r, Cairo 
1956, 5, 102-11, 127-8; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-‘Ikd 
al-farid, ed. Ahmad Amin et al., v (Cairo, 1365/ 
1946), 496-508; ‘Abd al-Baki al-Tanikhi, K. al- 
Kawéfi, ed. ‘Umar al-As‘ad and Muhyiddin Rama- 
dan (Beirut, 1389/1970); Aba Hilal al-‘Askari, K. 
al-Siná'atayn, Cairo 71/1952, 375-88, 445-51; 
Marziki, Sharh diwan al-hamása, ed. Ahmad 
Amin and ‘Abd al-Salam Hariin (Cairo, 1371/1951- 
1373/1953), i, 9, 11; Abu ‘1-SAla? al-Ma‘arri, 
(Sharh) Luzüm mà là yalzam, ed. Taha Husayn 
and Ibrahim al-Abyarf (Cairo, n.d.), i, 5-51 
(fundamental); Ibn Rashik, a/-*U mda, Cairo 1353/ 
1934, i, 129-58, 164, ii, 3-5, 25-33, 54-7, 69-70, 
292-3; ‘Abd Allah b. Muh. al-Khafadji, Sirr 
al-fasaha, Cairo, 1372/1953, 180-1, 183, 186-8, 
210-5, 217-25; Tibrizi, ai-Wàfi fi 'i-*arüd wa-'l- 
kawafi, ed. ‘Umar Yahya and Fakhr al-Din Kaba- 
wa (Aleppo, 1390/1970); Usima b. Munkidh, al- 
Badi* fi nakd al-shi*v, Cairo 1380/1960, 63-72, 
116-20, 127-8; Diya? al-Din Ibn al-Athir, al-Mathal 
al-s#@ir, Cairo 1358/1939, i, 242-6, 264-78, ii, 
348-53, 359-61; Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘, Takrir al-Tah- 
bir, Cairo 1383/1963, 116-8, 224-41, 263-7, 295-308, 
316-20, 386, 391-2, 517-24, 527-31; idem, Badi* 
al-Kurdn, Cairo 1377/1957, 36-7, 89-93, 100-2, 
108-9, 227-38; Hazim al-Kartadjanni, Minhadj al- 
bulagha?, Tunis 1966, 206-7, 271-84, 285-6; Ibn 
Hidjdia, Khtzanat al-adab, Cairo 1304/1886, 78-9, 
100-2, 114-6, II9-21, 126-31, 169-70, 173, 234-5, 
366, 370-1, 374-5, 422-3, 434-5, 438-9; Ibn Ma‘sim, 
Anwar al-rabi‘, Nadjaf 1388/1968-1389/1969, ii, 
149-58, iii, 32-8, 45-51, 71-108, iv, 336-55, v, 
181-4, 271-5, 333-7, Vi, 93-100, 151-2, 162-5, 190- 
203, 249, 310-3 (the works by Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘, Ibn 
Hidjdja, and Ibn Ma’sim supplement Mehren's 
Rhetorik) ; G. W. Freytag, Darstellung der Arabischen 
Verskunst, Bonn, 1830 (reprint Osnabrück 1968), 
296-318 (etvmologies of technical terms); Silvestre 
de Sacy, Grammaire arabe,! Paris 1831, ii, 651-61; 
D. Vernier, Grammaire arabe, Beirut 1891, 520-31; 
W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language *, 
Cambridge 1896-8, ii, 350-8, 368-73 (forms of 
words in rhyme); A. Trabulsi, La critique poétique 
des Arabes jusqu'au Ve siócle de l'Hégire, Damascus 
1956, 177-85; Blachére, Lift, 359-60, 264-5, 
555-6, 683; H. Birkeland, Alarabische Pausal- 
formen, Oslo 1940; H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie 
arabe (Beirut 1960), 192-3; M. C. Lyons and P. 
Cachia, The Effect of Monorhyme on Arabic Poetic 


Production in Journal of Arabic Literature, i (1970), 

3-13; art. SAD)‘. (S. A. BoNEBAKKER) 

AL-KAFIYADJI, MUHvi AL-DIN MUHAMMAD B. 
SULAYMAN AL-HANAFI, 9th-1sth century scholar and 
prolific writer on many subjects. Born in, or rather, 
after, 788/1386-87 in Sarükhàn (qg.v.) in a place called 
Kókdjeki, apparently situated near Bergama as 
indicated by the additional sisba al-Barghami, 
he came to Egypt after 830/1427 and was soon wel- 
comed into the leading scholarly circles there. Cak- 
mak appointed him a professor in the Zàwiyat 
al-Ashraf Sha‘ban and later promoted him to the 
academic deanship (mashyakhat al-tadris) of Sha- 
*bàn's Turba. The identical post at the Shaykhüniyya 
was given him by Inàl in 858/1454. He was a success- 
ful teacher as indicated by the names of his students 
and also by the affection and esteem shown to 
him by al-Sakhàwi and al-Suyüti. He died on 
Friday morning, 4 Djumàdà I 879/16 September 
1474. 

His nisba, Kafiyadji or Kafiyadji, was earned by 
his fondness for the Kafiya, the famous grammatical 
treatise by Ibn al-Hàdjib (g.v.]. A grammatical work, 
a commentary on the Kawá*id al-i*ráb of Ibn Hishàm 
(Brockelmann, II, 29, S II, 18), was praised by al- 
-Kafiyadji’s biographers as his most important pub- 
lication. But his interests were unusually wide, 
comprising, in addition to points of law and religion, 
the full range of the linguistic disciplines, history, 
the mathematical sciences and astronomy, and, above 
all, logic. His basic work on logic is a commentary 
on the Tahdhib of al-Taftàzàni (Brockelmann, II, 
278, also mss. Laleli 2592 and Bursa Haraççı 1378). 
His numerous treatises (often carrying the date of 
their composition at the end) are preserved to a 
large part but, with one exception, have been neither 
edited nor studied. Most of them are brief essays 
that focus on specific problems and try to organize 
the subject matter along general lines based on formal 
logic. As was noted by al-Sakhāwi, al-Kāfiyadjī 
thereby founded, or gave the impression of founding, 
new disciplines as in the case of his treatise on 
historiography (cf. Bibliography) or, for instance, in 
a little essay entitled al-Rawh fi *ilm al-ruh (ms. 
Atif Ef. 2828, 167a-169b, also Berlin or. fol. 4249, 
cf. M. Weisweiler, Der islamische Bucheinband, 
Wiesbaden 1962, 83), which defines a mystically 
tinged knowledge of the spirit as a special discipline. 
His sense of brevity ran in a way contrary to the 
dominant scholarship of the time, so that his treat- 
ment of Kur?àn science, al-Taysir fi kawatd Silm al- 
-tafsir (written for Abü Said Timurbughà in 856/ 
1452) provoked words of dissatisfaction by the other- 
wise well-disposed Suyüti in the introduction of the 
Itkán. But in sum, it would seem that al- Káfiyadji's 
writings deserve recognition and study for their 
author's effort to be interesting and original. 

Bibliography: al-Sakhawi, Daw”, vii, 259-61; 

‘Ali b. Dawid al-Djawhari, Inba? al-hasr, Cairo 

1970, index; al-Suyüti, Bughya, 48f., and Husn 

al-muhadara, Cairo 1299, i, 317 f.; Ibn lyds, in 

Bibliotheca Islamica, 5c, 94f.; Brockelmann, II, 

138-140, S II, 140f.; F. Rosenthal, A history of 

Muslim | historiography *, Leiden 1968, 245-62, 

547-80, containing the text and translation of the 

Mukhtasar fi Sim al-ta?rikh. (F.RosENTHAL) 

KAFIZ [see KAv1). 

KAFSA (carsa), a town in Tunisia 360 km. 
south-west of Tunis, 200km from Kayrawan, and 
roo km from Gabés {see KABIS], population 30,000; 
the chief town of an administrative region with a 
population of 300,000 whose principal mineral resour- 
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ces consist of the phosphate deposits of M'Dilla, 
Metlaoui, Redeyef, and Moularés, which were dis- 
covered in 1885. The oasis of Kafsa contains about 
100,000 palm trees producing dates of second-rate 
quality, to which must be added orchards of orange 
trees, lemon trees, apricots and figs, vineyards and, 
very recently, olive groves and attempts to grow 
pistachio trees. Irrigation is supplied by copious 
springs which arise in the heart of the town itself, 
and also by the sinking of artesian wells. As it is 
the first oasis on the road from Kayrawàn towards 
the region of the Chotts, and is moreover likely to 
detain the visitor on account of its prehistoric and 
classical remains, the town has begun to take an in- 
terest in tourism and has therefore been able to take 
advantage of some recent improvements such as that 
of the road system and equipment of hotels; develop- 
ment of parks; the restoring of the “Roman baths”, 
the Kasaba and the Great Mosque; the partial recon- 
struction of the Byzantine city wall etc. Handicrafts, 
consisting mainly of the fabrication of brightly 
coloured blankets and carpets decorated with simple 
motifs, are also making some progress. 

History : Kafsa is the Arabic form of the classical 
name of the city called Capsa, the toponym from 
which J. Morgan, in 1909, created the term ''Capsian" 
to designate the Upper Paleolithic or Mesolithic type 
of civilization of which this region was one of the 
most important centres, as can be seen from the 
numerous "'snaileries" and other traces of prehistoric 
industries. 

When we come to historical times, the past of 
Kafsa is less clear. In particular, it is not known 
precisely when, nor by whom, the city was founded. 
It is reputed to have been founded by a god, the 
Lybian or Phoenecian Hercules, which together with 
other indications suggests a Punic origin. However no 
archaeological discoveries have been found to confirm 
this hypothesis. According to the Arabs, the founder 
of the city was Shantiyàn, the slave (ghwlàm) of 
Nemrod (al-Bakri, Masdlik, 47/100), the legendary 
king of Chaldea. In fact the foundation of the city, 
whose origin is unknown, can be explained by the 
topography of the site. As S. Gsell says (Histoire, v, 
279): "there was there a junction of natural routes 
leading to the oases of the Chotts, to Gabts, to the 
Byzacena, to Maktar and to Tébessa". It is by no 
means impossible that a Punic town should have 
been established at these crossroads, of benefit to 
their trade. 

In later years the town was part of the Numidian 
kingdom of Jugurtha who treated it well, even going 
so far as to exempt it from taxes, in order to keep 
it in his power. It paid a high price for these privi- 
leges, and their corollary, fidelity to the Numidian 
king. In the course of a daring campaign, Caius Ma- 
rius, whom Rome had given the task of subduing Ju- 
gurtha, took it by surprise and set fire to it (107 
B.C.). But it was reborn from the ashes and at the 
time of Trajan (98-117) became a commune adminis- 
tered by suffetes, which gives some indication of an 
earlier Punic organization which was retained under 
the Empire. Then came the reign of Diocletian (284- 
305). The Berbers became more aggressive, and 
Rome had to resign itself to the gradual evacuation 
of the area. This withdrawal continued under the 
Vandals and on the death of Genseric (428-77) Capsa 
became the capital of a Berber kingdom. Then it re- 
turned to the fold of Byzantium in the reign of Jus- 
tinian (527-65), who had recreated the unity and 
greatness of the Empire. For a time Capsa even be- 
came the chief town of the province of Byzacena. 


About the year 540, Solomon built a new city wall, 
and it received the name of Capsa-Justiniana. 

Kafsa has now few traces of its sumptuous, ancient 
past: the Roman baths", a few columns and capitals, 
and other remains of lesser value, largely re-used, 
mainly in the Great Mosque, but also in other build- 
ings of the old town. Yet right up to the 6th/12th 
century, the town retained the appearance of a clas- 
Sical city, even to the use of a Romanic language 
unique in Ifrikiya, and the profession of the Christian 
religion by a large part of the population. Al-Bakri 
(Masálik, 47/100), who was writing in the middle of 
the sth/iith century, noted that “the town was 
entirely built on columns (asdfin) and arches of 
marble (fikán)", and that its ancient wall was so well 
preserved “that it seems as if it was only finished 
yesterday". A century later al-Idrisi (Nuzha, 75) 
specified further that “it was inhabited especially by 
Berbers and that the majority of them spoke Ifrikiyan 
Latin (al-lisén al-latini al-ifriki)”; cf. T. Lewicki, 
Une langue romane oubliée de l'Afrique du Nord, in 
RO, xvii (1953), Passim. 

The first waves of the Muslim conquest swept past 
the ramparts of Kafsa as early as the year 27/647, 
after the victory of Sbeitla (Sufetula) and the death 
of the Patrician Gregory. Twenty years later the 
town was taken by *Ukba b. Náfif, and then, after 
breaking free of the Arabs with the whole of Ifrikiya, 
was definitely recaptured by Hassan b. al-Nu*màn 
about 78/697-8. 

At the end of the 2nd/8th century and the be- 
ginning of the 3rd/gth, the region was largely inhabit- 
ed by Kharidjis—Luwata, Zuwagha and Miknàsa. In 
224/839 they took part in the revolt of the district of 
Kastiliya and were severely punished by the Aghlabid 
amir Abia ‘kal. According to al-Shammakhi (Styar, 
203), the imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab (168/784-208/823) 
had an *àmil there; by this is to be understood a tax 
collector who raised the kur?'ànic taxes from the 
Ibadis and sent them more or less secretly to Tahart, 
for the town had never been politically a part of the 
Rustamid kingdom. 

After being under the authority of the Fatimids 
and then the Zirids, for more than a century Kafsa 
became the capital of a real independent little state 
including the whole of the land of Kastiliya, present 
day Djérid, (445/1053-554/1159). The Hilali invasion 
had profoundly modified the political context and the 
ethnic equilibrium of the area. The authority of the 
central government collapsed, and anarchy reigned 
everywhere. The Zirid governor of the town, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. al-Rand, in common with 
others proclaimed himself independent (445/1053-465/ 
1073) and, by paying tribute to the Arab nomads— 
above all the Riyah—with whom he formed an 
alliance, he strengthened his authority and the secur- 
ity of his realm, attracting to his court poets and 
fukaha?. 

The rule of the Almohads, who united the whole 
of the Maghrib, put an end to the independence of 
Kafsa. The town was taken in 554/1159 by *Abd al- 
Mu?min b. ‘Ali after a quite difficult siege. From that 
time, like all the south of Ifrikiya, it had a troubled 
existence. There were attempts to take it from the 
Almohads by an adventurer of Armenian origin, 
Karakish, and above all by the Banü Ghaniya [q.v.]. 
The Banu 'l-Rand on their part would not admit they 
were defeated. This dynasty was restored by Ibn 
al-Mu‘izz at the request of the inhabitants, dissatis- 
fied with their Almohad governor, whom they had 
put to death. The caliph Abii Ya‘kib Yüsuf came 
from Marrakesh to lay siege to the town in person 
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(575[1180), but its submission did not last long. In 
fact it soon fell into the hands of the Banü Ghàniya. 
It was then the turn of al-Mansür to besiege it with a 
powerful army (583/1187-8). This time Kafsa was 
severely punished: its ramparts were completely 
razed, and the inhabitants were permitted to retain 
their lands only as sharecroppers. 

During the Hafsid period, the life of the city was 
no more tranquil. It was taken by the pretender—or 
usurper—Ibn Abi *Umára (681-3/1282-4) in 681/1282. 
Then it regained its former independence under a 
local dynasty, that of the Banu ’l-‘Abid who were in 
favour of Arab predominance. The Hafsid Abi Bakr 
(718/1318-747/1347), whose very turbulent reign was 
marked at the beginning by the loss of the southern 
provinces, besieged it in 735/1335, retook it, and 
handed it over to be governed by his son Abu 'l-*Ab- 
bas. At the same time, by grants of land to needy 
inhabitants, he tried to make it more attached to his 
rule. However, following the brief Marinid hegemony 
(748-50/[1348-50), it was not long before it recovered 
its autonomy once more under the rule of Ahmad b. 
“Umar b. al-SAbid, then that of his son Muhammad. 
Abu ’1-‘Abbas (772/1370-796/1394) had to reconquer 
his kingdom. In 780/1378 he caine to lay siege before 
Kafsa, ravaging its oasis in order to force the in- 
habitants to capitulate, and left his son Abū Bakr 
there as governor. Thanks to the disturbances which 
followed the death of the governor al-Turayki (793/ 
1391), a certain al-Dunaydin restored the dynasty of 
the Banu ‘I-‘Abid for his own ends. Abu ’l-tAbbās 
had to intervene once again. About the middle of 795/ 
spring 1393, he again laid siege to the town, again 
laid waste the palm grove, experienced some failures, 
and with considerable difficulty at length succeeded 
in gaining control of the situation a few months be- 
fore his death. This lasted for a short time only. The 
Banu ’l-‘Abid again arose in the town under his suc- 
cessor Aba Faris (796/1394-837/1434) who was in 
his turn obliged to capture it (802/1400), and raze 
its ramparts, eliminating definitively the rebel dynas- 
ty. Some decades later Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-Muntasir (837-9/1434-5) paid a visit to the town and 
improved the Kasaba endowed by his predecessor. 

From this time on Kafsa is rarely mentioned in 
history. After a fruitless attempt in 957/1550, Dragut 
[see TurGHup], made governor of Tripoli by the 
sultan Sulayman the Magnificent (1520-66), succeeded 
in taking it on 17 Safar 964/20 December 1556. The 
Turkish occupation failed to restore prosperity. 
Subsequently, under pressure both from the nomads 
and a central government incapable of protecting it, 
it continued to decline until it became merely a 
minor town of little importance, which was occupied 
without difficulty by the French (20 November, 
1881), when the protectorate was established. 

Historical geography. — Kafsa is a steppe 
town which rises between the Orbata mountains in 
the south-east, and the Assalah and Ben Younés 
mountains in the north and north-west, on a high 
point at an altitude of 345 m. in a position which, 
in historical times, has always had a rather desolate 
appearance. It was a typical example of a fortress- 
town depending for its importance on its water 
reserves in an otherwise arid region, and its position 
which made it, according to Ch. Tissot, “both one 
of the gateways to the Sahara and one of the keys to 
the Tell" (Geographie, ii, 668). Sallust (86-35 B.C.) 
while describing it as a “large and strong city”, 
already stressed the vast and lonely deserts which 
isolated it and made access to it difficult for invading 
armies. 


Thanks to these advantages, Kafsa was able to 
maintain its importance and prosperity right up to 
the end of the Classical era, despite the decadence of 
Byzacena. After the Arab conquest its importance 
grew even greater. We have noted that it kept the 
appearance and style of a Classical city for many 
years. About the end of the 3rd/oth century, al- 
Ya‘kubi, who is the first Arab geographer to leave 
some detailed personal observations about this town, 
described it thus: “A fortified town, surrounded by 
stone walls. There are springs in the interior of the 
town; the streets are paved. The suburbs are very 
prosperous, and the fruit there is famous” (Les Pays, 
212). In the middle of the 4th/roth century, Ibn 
Hawkal—who was at Kayrawàn in 336/947 (Sürat 
al-Ard, 94, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 92)—informs us that 
Kafsa was an “autonomous (mustakilla)” town, and 
that *'its prosperity was perfect (f? ghdyat al-kamal)” 
before 330/942, at which date it was devastated by 
Abia Yaàzid [q.v.] (Sürat al-Ard, 92, tr., 93). It must 
have recovered quickly from these devastations. 
In fact, towards the end of the 4th/roth century, 
al-Mukaddasi (d. 378/988) counts it among the 
great centres of Ifrikiya. In the middle of the sth/1rth 
century, al-Bakri (d. about 461/1068), who had not 
visited the country and in general reproduces the 
Ifrikiyan al-Warràk (d. 363/973-4), gives us a very 
favourable description of it. This description, which 
is one of the most detailed we possess of the med- 
iaeval stronghold, lays emphasis on the Classical 
monuments, still in an excellent state of repair, its 
gushing springs, providing an abundant supply of 
water for its orchards, which produced, among other 
things, large quantities of pistachios exported to all 
parts of Ifrikiya, and even to Egypt, to Sidjilmasa 
and to Spain. There were also to be found, he adds, 
dates as big as pigeons’ eggs. In the surrounding area 
there were no less than two hundred villages, called 
Kustér Kafsa, all flourishing. Lastly, and the final 
uncontrovertible indication of wealth, he informs us 
that the taxes raised there furnished no less than 
50,000 dinars to the Treasury. It is certain that this 
description related to the highest degree of prosperity 
attained by the town, probably at the time of al-War- 
rak, that is the end of the 4th/roth century. This 
prosperity was doubtless maintained during the 
following century, that of al-Bakri, despite the 
invasion of the Hilalis with whom the Banu 'l-Rand 
succeeded in finding a modus vivendi which, though 
costly, was at least acceptable. The town continued 
to flourish until the middle of the 6th/12th century, 
when al-Idrisi was writing, and he described it as “a 
fine town (madina kasana)”, with its walls still intact, 
its abundant water supply, its well stocked markets, 
its numerous traders, its industries in full expansion 
(sind‘a kd@?ima), its vast palm grove producing dates 
of magnificent quality (‘adjib), its populous villages, 
its gardens, its orchards, and its varied plantations 
providing, amongst other things, henna, cotton and 
cumin, all of which were highly prized in the Middle 
Ages. 

From the time of the Almohads, the scene changed. 
The town, jealous of its independence, rebelled fre- 
quently, and paid a high price for its excessive love 
of freedom. Several times over, as we have seen, 
its ramparts were razed and‘ its palm grove laid 
waste. Its economic decline can be traced back to 
that time. In the 7th/13th century, Yàküt (574/1178- 
626/1229), though he recounts its former splendours, 
mentions it at the time only as ‘ʻa small town (balda 
şaghira) on the borders of Ifrīķiya. ... in the middle 
of a sterile saline region” (Buldān, iv, 382). Its sur- 
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rounding villages, which were the most exposed to 
devastation, disappeared. In the time of Ibn al-Shab- 
bat (618/1221-681/1282), reproduced by al-Wazir al- 
Sarradj (Hwlal, i, 437), only a few of them survived". 
In the middle of the roth/16th century, Leo Africa- 
nus, after reporting the destructions ordered by al- 
Mansür, wrote: “Today Caphsa is completely re- 
populated, but its buildings are only small, with the 
exception of a few mosques. Its streets are very wide 
and paved all over with black stone like those of 
Naples and Florence. The population is under control, 
but poor on account of the taxes by which they are 
burdened by the king of Tunis" (Description de 
l'Afrique, ii, 444). He continues, pointing out that 
its climate is unhealthy, and praising its cloths, its 
pottery, its dates, its orange trees and its olive trees, 
which gave “an oil as perfect in taste as in colour”. 
After this it is not until the roth century, that is in 
the accounts of travellers such as Guérin, Zaccone and 
Mavet, that we have other descriptions of the town, 
which in fact was then no more thana wretched village. 
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KAFTAN [see LrBás) 

KAFOR (also káfür, kaf(f)ür, see the diction- 
aries; from Hindu &arpüra, kappüra, Malayan kapur), 
camphor, the white, translucent substance which 
is distilled together with camphor oil from the wood 
of the camphor tree (Cinnamomum camphora) indi- 
genous to east Asia (China, Formosa, Japan); it is 
to be distinguished froin the Borneo camphor derived 
from Dryobalanops aromatica coming from Indonesia 
(Sumatra, Borneo). Both kinds were used as perfumes 
and medicines, but the latter, according to the Mus- 
lim sources native to Fansir (Kansir, Faisir, and 
variants) in Sumatra, production of which must have 
been greater in the Middle Ages than today, was much 
more expensive and efficacious than the East Asian 
variety; according to Marco Polo it was worth its 
weight in gold. 

Camphor seems to have been unknown to Greek 
and Roman antiquity, but in the Near East, by 
Sásànid times at the latest, it was used as spice and 
perfume; when the Arabs conquered Ctesiphon in 
16/637, they found there rich stores of camphor, 
which they thought was salt (Balàdhuri, Futüh, 264; 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ii, 401). It was also known in 
ancient Arabia, for according to Kur?'àn LXXVI, 5, 
devout Muslims are refreshed in paradise with a 
drink flavoured with camphor. Camphor was known 
to ancient Arabic poets, at least by name; it is often 
put metonymically with musk (misk (q.v.] as a 
symbol of the opposition of white and black, e.g., 
‘Umar b. Abi Rabifa, ed. Schwarz, 10, 16; 16, 14; 
32, I; 115, I2; 171, 6; 185, 3; Imru 'l-Kays in Ham- 
dàni, Djazira, ed. Müller, 198; anon. in Yàküt, 
Mu‘djam, ed. Wiistenfeld, iv, 747. Cf. further A‘sha, 
ed. Geyer, 8o, 6; Akhtal, ed. Sálbàni, 35; Ibn al-Rümi 
in Ibn Abi *Awn, Tashbihát, ed. *Abd al-Mu'ld Khàán, 
323, etc. On the whiteness of camphor, see further 
Dozy, iì, 447a and A. Dietrich, Zum Drogenhandel im 
islamischen Agypten, Heidelberg 1954, 30. 

The technology of camphor, its provenance, ex- 
traction, preservation, utilisation etc., is fairly com- 
prehensively described by the geographers and cos- 
mographers. The camphor tree grew on river banks 
and became so large that it could give shade to a 
hundred men. In general it was dealt with as follows: 
the bark was cut so that the resin ran out. It was 
collected in large vessels and kept cool. In so far 
as the camphor tree was usually in areas infested 
by tigers (numér, several mss. mistakenly nusdr, 
“eagles’’), the resin could only be obtained at fixed 
times of the year when the tigers had dispersed. The 
wood is described as white, soft and very light. 
After the drawing off of the resin, the tree dies off. 
The diverging descriptions in the sources imply no 
contradiction, but only different procedures existing 
side by side. Cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih (BGA, vi), 65; 
Mas‘idi, Murtdj, i, 338, 340,iii, 49, 56 = ed. and tr. 
Pellat, §§ 371, 375, 892, 899; Kazwinl, Kosmographie, 
ed, Wüstenfeld, i, 262 f. — tr, Wiedemann, Aufsätze 
zur arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ii, new im- 
pression Hildesheim 1970, 379; Dimashkl, ai-Ishára 
814 mahdsin al-tidjdra, tr. Wiedemann, loc. cit., 9; 
Nuwayrl, Nihdya, tr. Wiedemann, loc. cit., 231 f.; 
Yakat, Mu‘djam, ed. Wiistenfeld, iii, 456; Ibn 
Battüta (Paris), iv, 141. 
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The main significance of camphor lay however 
in its officinal uses. Already al-Kindi (The Medical 
Formular y or Aqrábadhin, tr. M. Levey, 1966) brought 
together a series of camphor recipes useful for 
swollen liver, complaints of the larynx, inflam- 
mations of the mucous membrane of the mouth, and 
So on (nos. 11, 24, 61, 77, 89, 91, 104, 152). The same 
author, or one of his pupils, composed a document 
about the production of fragrant oils and salves 
by means of “heightenings” (tas“dat, primitive dis- 
tillations), in which camphor played an important 
part: Kitab Kimiyé? al-‘itr wa 'l-tas‘idat, ed. K. 
Garbers, Leipzig 1948, 242-6. Camphor is useful as 
a source of perfume, as a compress for acute fevers, 
headache, etc.: Ibn al-Kuff, Djiráha, see H. G. 
Kircher, Die “Einfachen Heilmittel” aus dem “Hand- 
buch der Chirurgie” des Ibn al-Quff, Diss. phil., 
Bonn 1969, no. 214; Ibn Rabban al-TabarI, Firdaws 
al-hikma, see W. Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und 
mineralische Materia medica im Firdaus al-hikma 
des ‘Alī ibn Sahl Rabban a(-Tabari, Diss. phil., 
Bonn 1969, no. 610; Ibn Hubal, Mukhtārāät, Hyder- 
abad 1362, ii, 109; al-Mu'izz b. Badis, ‘Umdat al- 
kwuttáb,see M. Levey, Mediaeval Arabic bookmaking and 
its relation to early chemistry and pharmacology 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
N.S., Vol. lii/4 (1962), 17 f., 471.; Tuhfat al-ahbàb, 
ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, no. 212. By far 
the most exhaustive description, together with a 
statement of his sources, is provided by Ibn al- 
Baytàr, al-Djámi', Cairo 1291, iv, 42-44 = tr. 
Leclerc, iii, 127-31. On camphor in Syriac literature 
see Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. *, 341b, 686a. 

The same word káfür (variants kwfurrà, kifirrá, 
djufurrá, ei al., Lane 2622b; Lisán (Beirut), v, 149 
f.) also designates the integument of the palm leaf 
or of the grapevine. The word came through the 
Aramaic goparrd probably from the Akkadian. Cf. 
Asma‘l, al-Nakhl wa ’l-karm, ed. Haffner, Beirut 
1908, 6; Ibn SIda, Mukhassas, xi, 119 f.; Maimonides, 
Sharh asma al-*ukkár, ed. Meyerhof, no. 206; Fraen- 
kel, Aram. Fremdw., 147; Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.?, 
129a. 

Bibliography (besides references in the 
text): A. Spitaler/M. Ullmann, Wörterbuch d. 
klass. arab. Sprache, i, 10; W. Heyd, Histoire 
du commerce du Levant, ii, 590-5; Mez, Renais- 
sance des Islams, 411, 480 = Eng. tr. 436, 514; 
F. A. Flückiger, Pharmakognosie des Pflanzen- 
reiches?, Berlin 1891, 150; Tschirch, Handbuch 
der Pharmakognosie, ii, 1133-8. (A. DIETRICH) 
KAFOR, Asv'L-Misk, a black eunuch (the name 

al-LàblI, given to him by al-Mutanabbl, suggests his 
origin from Lab in Nubia) became the dominant per- 
sonality of the Ikhshidid [g.v.] dynasty in Egypt. Sold 
to its founder, Muhammad ibn Tughdj al-Ikhshid 
[g.v.], Káfür so impressed his new master that the 
latter sponsored his rise to positions of political and 
military influence. As a field commander Káfür par- 
ticipated in the Egyptian expedition of 333/945 to 
Syria; he was also involved in the diplomatic exchan- 
ges between al-Ikhshid and the Caliph of Baghdad. 
Of great significance was his appointment as the 
supervisor of the princely education of the two sons 
of al-Ikhshid. Upon the death of Ibn Tughdj Kafir 
safeguarded the interests of his master’s dynastic 
legacy by securing a formal succession of the IkhshI- 
did princes, Abu'l-Kàsim Anüdjür (Unüdjür) in 334/ 
946, and ‘AI! ibn al-Ikhshid in 349/961. Although 
during that period Káfür enjoyed complete executive 
authority, he found it expedient to operate behind 
the facade of the Ikhshidid establishment. Only in 


355/966, following the death of ‘AH, did Kafar 
publicly declare himself as the sole master of Egypt. 
This declaration was justified because of the minority 
of another prospective IkhshIdid successor, Ahmad 
b. «Ali, and was sanctioned by an official diploma of 
investiture allegedly received from the Caliph of 
Baghdad. Until his death on 21 Djumada I 357/23 
April 968, the name of, Káfür replaced the Ikhshidid 
names in the Egyptian khuíba [q.v.]. His official title 
was al-wstádh [q.v.]. There is no evidence, however, 
that his exalted political status included the pre- 
rogatives of sikka [q.v.] or firás [q.v.]. 

The main significance of Káfür in Islamic history 
lies in the fact that during the twenty-two years of 
his government he successfully protected the 
Ikhshidid establishment against dangerous outside 
pressures (the Fatimids, the Karmatians, the Nu- 
bians and the Hamdanids). All this he accomplished 
in spite of internal political complications (rebellion 
of Ghalbiin in 335/947-336/948; an abortive coup 
d'état by Anüdjür in 343/954; persistent spread of 
subversive Ismà'lli propaganda) and serious econom- 
ic setbacks (a devastating fire in the business section 
of Fustàt in 343/954; major earthquake in Egypt in 
344/955; recurrence of famine, food-price inflation, 
and consequent civil disturbances, in 338/949, 341/ 
952, 343/955, 352/963-357/968). His effective military 
and diplomatic measures helped secure an advantage- 
ous agreement with the Hamdànids in 335/947 con- 
cerning the {khshidid hold over Damascus. Above 
all, Káfür was able to delay the Fatimid expansion 
to Egypt. “The black stone (#.e., Kafar) stands be- 
tween us and thee (i.¢., the Fatimid Caliph)” com- 
plained frustrated Ismaili agents in Egypt. (Cf. 
al-Makrizl, Itt#‘dg al-hunafa?, Cairo 1948, 147). 

In spite of economic adversities and heavy govern- 
ment expenditure, Káfür's administration refrained 
from extortionate fiscal practices. Its gold coinage, 
though fluctuating in wight, displayed a remarkable 
stability as to the standard of fineness. Káfür's do- 
mestic accomplishments must be partially attributed 
to his ability to enroll the services of competent ad- 
ministrators, one of them the famous Ya'küb ibn 
Killis [g.v.]. 

Kfar also gained popularity in Islamic history 
because of his patronage of scholars and writers. The 
most celebrated of them was the great poet al-Mu- 
tanabbi [q.v.], who immortalized the black ruler in 
a number of panegyrical and satirical verses. Kafir 
has been credited with the construction of a number 
of sumptuous palaces, of two mosques (in Giza and 
on al-Mukattam), of a hospital, and of the Káfüriyya 
gardens in the capital. No archaeological traces of 
his architectural contributions have been discovered. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sad, Kitab al-Mughrib 
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(A. S. EHRENKREUTZ) 

KAFOÜR, Mauik, known as *Izz AL-DAWLA, TÀDJ 
AL-DIN and HazàR-DINARI, eunuch general and 
minister of Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad Shah 
Khildif [g.v.] of Dihll, is stated to have been of 
Marhat't'a (Marát'ha) origin (see ‘Isami, p. 319). 
In youth he was the slave of a wealthy Khadija 
("*Khodja"—sc. Nizari Isma‘Ill) of  Kanbhàyat 
(Cambay). In the Muslim conquest of Gudjarát of 
698/1299 he was taken by the commander Nusrat 
Khan and presented to Sultan *Alà al-Din in Dihli. 
Ibn Battüta (iii, 187) may be in error in stating that 
the epithet Aifi (— Hazár-dinüri—'the thousand 
guinea man” acc. S. Lane Poole, p. 113) refers to a 
sum paid by the sultan himself for Kafar. Kafir 
was evidently of great physical beauty and Barani 
refers in coarse terms to passive homosexual practices 
as well as to the Sultan’s infatuation with him. 
His advance through the following few years is 
undocumented and he next appears as an out- 
standingly successful military commander. Ca. 
705-6[1305-6 he commanded an army which in the 
Pandjab defeated the Mongol invader Kebek/Képek/ 
KNK (identification with the future Caghatayid 
ruler poses difficulties, as Indian sources are un- 
animous in stating that he was put to death in Dihll). 
Káfür is now referred to as Nà?ib-i Bárbak, "assistant 
master of ceremonies", whence his name Malik Nà?ib, 
thought by some historians to refer to the more im- 
portant role of Ná?ib-i Sulfán (see Tripathi, p. 180). 
He was next sent as commander of a series of great 
military raids into the Deccan, which laid the foun- 
dations of Muslim power there. On the first of these 
he arrived at Devgir (Devagiri) on 19 Ramadan 706/ 
24 March 1307: Radja Ramadeva (Ràmaétandra) of 
Devgir was taken to Dihli with rich spoils. On 25 
Djumádà I 709/2 October 1309 Kafir was again des- 
patched to the Deccan and besieged the Kakatiya 
* ruler, Pratapa Rudraveda of Warangal, until the 
latter surrendered spoils and agreed to pay tribute: 
Káfür arrived back at Dihli on 11 Muharram 710/9 
June 1310. On 24 Djumádà I 710/19 October 1310 he 
was despatched upon his third great expedition, 
which reached the extremity of peninsular India. 
On $5 Shawwál/25 February r3i1ri he arrived at 
Dhorasamudra, where the Hoysala Vira Ballàla III 
surrendered and joined Káfür's army on its way to 
plunder the southernmost Indian kingdom of the 
Pànd'yas. From there great quantities of gold and 
elephants were taken by Káfür, but the hostile 
ruler Vira Pánd'ya eluded capture. Camp was struck 
from Madura on 4 Dhu 'i-Hidjdja/24 April; Kafar 
reached Dihl! in triumph on 4 Djumada II 711/18 
October 1311. At court Káfür now appears to have 
excited the enmity of a faction headed by Māhrū 
Malika-yi Djahàn, second wife of ‘Ala? al-Din, her 
brother Alp Khan and Khidr Khan, the sultan’s 
eldest son by her. Probably at his own request, 
Kafr was sent south once more ca. 713/1313-14 
to displace Singhana, son of Ramadeva, from 
Devgir and to consolidate Muslim rule and settlement 
in the northern Deccan. He performed this task 
ably until he received an urgent summons to Dihli, 
where *Alà? al-DIn's health was deteriorating. After 
his swift return there and at any rate with Ala? al- 
Din’s acquiescence, Kafir had Alp Khan murdered 
and Khidr Khan exiled from the presence. ‘Ala? al- 
Din died on 6 or 7 Shawwal 715/ 3 or 4 January 1316: 


contemporary rumour accused KAfir of hastening his 
end. Kafar secured the recognition as sultan of 
Shihab al-Din ‘Umar, the six-year-old son of ‘Ala? 
al-Din by Chit’a’l, daughter of Ramadeva of Devgir: 
some sources state that Káfür also married this lady. 
In the struggle for power he succeeded in having 
Khidr Khàn blinded and two other elder sons of ‘Ala? 
al-Din imprisoned, but failed in the case of a fourth, 
the future Sultan Kutb al-Din Mubdrak. About 35 
days after the death of ‘Ala? al-Din, Kafar was mur- 
dered by four pa’tks, palace bodyguards: in con- 
sequence Sultan Shihab al-Din ‘Umar was by stages 
set aside in favour of Kutb al-Din Mubarak, who 
later put to death K4afir’s murderers. 
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KAÁGHAD, KàigHiD (írom the Persian kághadh 
perhaps of Chinese origin), paper. In the early period 
of development of Muslim culture the east was 
acquainted only with papyrus (Rirfds) as writing- 
material. It was Chinese prisoners of war brought to 
Samarkand after the battle of Atlakh near Tālās who 
first introduced in 134/751 the industry of paper- 
making from linen, flax or hemp rags after the 
method used in China. The various kinds of paper 
then made were the following: fir‘awni (‘‘Pharaonic’”’), 
a kind which was to compete with papyrus even in 
the land of its origin (the oldest paper with Arabic 
writing on it found in Egypt dates from 180/796-200/ 
815); sulaymáni, from Sulayman b. Rashid, the 
treasurer of Khurdsin under Hardin al-Rashid; 
dja‘fari, called after Dja‘far b. Yahya b. Khalid al- 
Barmakl, vizier of Harin al-Rashid (d. 187/803); 
falsi, from Talha b. Tahir, the second ruler of the 
Táàhirid dynasty; (áhiri, from Tàhir II of the same 
dynasty; nühi, after the Sámànid Nübh I, 331/942- 
343/954. 

To judge from these names it must be supposed 
that paper achieved some importance as early as the 
second half of the 2nd/8th century. About that time 
or at the beginning of the 3rd/9th century paper had, 
according to al-Djàbiz, the same importance for the 
east as papyrus had for the west, especially since 
Hárün al-Rashid had ordered the use of paper as a 
writing material in the government offices because it 
was not possible to erase a text written on paper, or 
to scratch it out without this being noticed. In the 
first half of the 3rd/gth century paper made in 
Samarkand had already replaced papyrus as well as 
parchment in Baghdád, although we do not know 
precisely when the manufacture of paper began in 
Baghdad or in Cairo. According to al-Tha‘alibi (350/ 
961-429/1038) the paper made in Cairo was especially 
fine and smooth, but on the other hand it is stated 
that the Ikhshidid vizier, Dja*far b. Hinzába (d. 391 
or 392/1001), had brought the paper which he used 
directly from Samarkand. 

Paper-mills were erected elsewhere on the plan 
of those in Samarkand; al-Fadl, brother of Dja‘far 
al-Barmaki, who had been governor of Khurásán in 
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178/794, probably founded the paper-mill in the Dar 
al-Kazz quarter in Baghdad. Soon afterwards others 
arose in the Tiháma, Yemen and Egypt, where paper 
ultimately drove out papyrus, also in Damascus, Tri- 
poli, Hamat, Manbidj, Tiberias, the Maghrib, Spain 
(at Jativa), Persia and India. Kdéghadh-kunan, the 
“‘paper-makers”, was the name taken by the people 
of the village of Khünadj or Khana in Adharbaydian, 
two days’ journey from Zandján, on account of the 
excellent paper made there. The place was destroyed 
by the Mongols, who, however, founded a colony, 
Mughuliyya, there (Barbier de Meynard, Dict. de la 
Perse, 219; Hadidj! Khalifa, Dijthannumda, Istanbul 
1145/1732-3, 298, tr. Norberg, i, 365). 

On the preparation of paper and the different 
methods of colouring it, interesting details are given 
by J. von Karabacek, Neue Quellen z. Papterge- 
schichte, in Mitt. aus der Sammi. der. Papyrus Erzh. 
Rainer, iv, 75 ff. The raw material for paper-making 
consisted of rotten linen or hemp ropes, cut into 
small pieces, cleaned and bleached. It was then 
pounded in mortars, stampers or paper-mills, and 
water was added to make a pulp which was dressed 
with glue made of wheat starch (nashá). The pulp was 
then led off into a pulp-vat (kasriyya), water was 
added, and the pulp drawn through a deckle (kaiib) 
and shaken. It was smoothed by hand, left on the 
deckle as long as seemed necessary, then laid on a 
table, attached to a clean, even wall and left to dry. 
Then each side of the sheet was rubbed with a con- 
coction of flour and starch, left to dry and polished. 
The fineness of the paper depended on the nature of 
the deckle, the finest, like our vellum, coming from 
a very fine wire sieve. 

In the rubbish heaps of the old towns in Egypt 
(e.g., al-Ushmünayn, Madinat al-Fayyüm, al-Fustát), 
great masses of ancient paper of different kinds and 
colours have been discovered. Besides very white 
and off-white papers, artificially coloured ones—yel- 
low, pale blue, violet, pink, green and red, have been 
found. Paper was much cheaper than papyrus; ac- 
cording to a 4th/roth century document in the collec- 
tion of Archduke Rainer in the National Austrian 
Library, 6 2/3 dinars were paid for 125 sheets. The 
price naturally depended on the quality and kind. 
That made in Baghdad (al-warak al-Baghdddi) was 
considered the best. 

The paper used in the east is now almost entirely 
of European manufacture. In Persia we still find a 
Chinese paper called Khan Balfk (Turkish name of 
Peking), a scarce paper, sought after for its dur- 
ability. The Cairo printers prefer a strong yellow- 
coloured paper called nabati (Pers. nabdét, sugar- 
candy). 

A paper-mill long ago destroyed (Kdghad-Khana, 
popularly K‘at-Hdne) gave its name to the Impe- 
rial Kiosk and the public promenade of the ‘‘Sweet 
Waters of Europe" in Istanbul. 
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KAGHAN [see KHAKAN]. 

KAHF (see ASHAB AL-KAHF] 

AL-KAHHAL [see ‘at! B. ‘IsA]. 

KAHIN, a term of controversial origin (cf. T. 
Fahd, Divination arabe, 91 ff.), belonging to Canaan- 
ite, Aramaic and Arab traditions. At the earliest 
stage known to us it appears to have been used by 
the “Western Semites” to designate the possessor of 
a single function with related prerogatives, that is 
to say, the offering of sacrifices in the name of the 
group, the representing of this group before the deity, 
the interpretation of the will of the deity, and in 
addition the anticipation and communication of his 
wishes. The evolution of this function and these 
prerogatives follows the social evolution of these 
three groups themselves; with their transition from 
a pastoral to an agricultural civilization, their con- 
ception of the deity and of the service due to him 
changed to suit the conditions of daily life. As the 
pre-Islamic Arabs were the last followers of the pas- 
toral way of life, their conceptions of the priesthood 
probably reflect more or less faithfully the earliest 
stage of the priestly function, so far, of course, as the 
post-Islamic data at our disposal have remained faith- 
ful to their oral or written sources. 

In this respect, although the accounts in which the 
kahin appears may be fanciful and tendentious, it 
remains true that, in order to recreate a proper 
context for these stories and to avoid anachronisms, 
the people who told them and the people who used 
them must have tried to reconstitute and preserve the 
original terminology. For those who know the Semitic 
theodicy in particular, the importance of the names 
and epithets given to the deities in polytheism and to 
God in monotheism in the elaboration of theology is 
obvious, bearing in mind above all that the true 
Muslim theodicy is to be found in the treatises of the 
asmá? al-hwsná [g.v.]) rather than in those of the 
mutakallimün. 

We are of the opinion that the same reasoning 
applies to the terminology designating the personnel 
and the accoutrements of the cult. Therefore we have 
chosen as our point of departure the various names 
and attributes designating the function and preroga- 
tives of the kahin, in the hope of gaining a clearer 
picture of his characteristics as théy must have 
appeared in the religious outlook of the greater part 
of the Arabs, since we lack documents of sufficiently 
established authenticity that deal with the conception 
of the háhin held by the élite of the people and the 
ruling class. 

Like the Greek leped¢ and the Latin sacerdos, the 
Arab Adhin combined the functions of sacrificer and 
guardian of the sanctuary, and those of the pavtl¢ 
and the augur; hence it is possible to render the word 
kdhin by "priest", in the sense of agent of the official 
cult, But the predominance of nomadism, where it 
was usually the head of the family or tribe who 
offered sacrifices, after the manner of the patriarchs 
in the Old Testament, and in which frequent migra- 
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tions prevented the establishment of an official form 
of worship and fixed places of worship, weakened the 
first role of the káhin while favouring the develop- 
ment of the second, more in keeping with the expecta- 
tions of most of his fellow-tribesmen. Thus it is 
virtually necessary to translate kdhin as ''diviner" 
(since we lack an exact equivalent) with the dual 
meaning of the Latin divinus, that is to say “one 
inspired” and “prophet”, without excluding his 
strictly priestly role in places where social conditions 
allowed it, such as at Mecca and al-Tà"if, and near 
a few important holy places of Arabia (Dhu ’l- Khala- 
sa, al-Djalsad, al-Fals, for example; cf. details in T. 
Fahd, Le Panthéon de l'Arabie centrale à la veille de 
l'Hégire, Paris 1968). 

The oracular, mantic and augural role of the kahin 
is for all practical purposes the only one recognized 
in the evidence we possess, which derives essentially 
from folklore. The numerous special divinatory func- 
tions which he exercised are known to us only through 
the various names which designated the exercise of 
these functions, illustrated by a few examples. These 
names, frequently used as synonyms for káhin (as 
are for example for ‘‘diviner and the female equiva- 
lent: “augur”, “haruspex”, “magus”, ‘“‘pythoness”’, 
“sybil”, “seer”, etc.), are: afkal, hàsi, dhü, ilàh, sádin, 
*arráf, *à^if, sádjir, kà'if, náshid, etc. Our knowledge 
of the káhin amounts in practice to no more than the 
significance of those names and the deductions to be 
drawn from the stories which illustrate them. 

To begin with the term káhin itself: its etymolog- 
ical origin is obscure (possibilities are the Semitic 
root k w n, ‘to be, to stand up”, and the Akkadian 
root k’n, giving the idea of prostration; but the 
unusual permutation of the consonant + is still unex- 
plained). However, it seems to have been part of the 
earliest religious vocabulary of the Western Semites, 
after the manner of the bār at Mari and in Akkad. 
Like the bārů, he combined the functions of guarding 
the holy place, transmitting the oracle, offering 
sacrifices, and interpreting signs by divination. These 
were the functions of the Hebrew kóhén before the 
institution of the Monarchy, as described in the Bible 
(cf. H. Ringgren, Israelite Religion, 1966). 

The Arab káhin had not developed beyond this 
stage when the advent of Islam brought about his 
disappearance because of the absence, in the nomadic 
environment in which he lived, of a permanent stable 
kingship which, as in neighbouring kingdoms and 
elsewhere, would have organized the priesthood if 
only to keep it under control. This lack of organiza- 
tion resulted in making the &áhin the sole repository 
of supernatural knowledge, dispensed in Israel by 
the kóhén and the nabi, and this led them to the 
practice of both divinatory and ecstatic techniques. 
Thus, like the bárüm of Mari (cf. A. Finet, La place du 
devin dans la société de Mari, in La Divination en 
Mésopotamie ancienne et dans les régions voisines, 
Paris 1966, 93), the káhin of ancient Arabia held in 
his hands the fate of the entire tribe, in both peace 
and war. 

The oracular and ecstatic aspects of his functions 
appear more overtly in the kākina, who like the 
“ecstatic prophetess" of Mari (muhhutum, cf. G. 
Dossin, Sur le prophétisme à Mari, ibid., 80) had 
visions and was in charge of an oracle (rabbat bayt: 
cf. examples and references in Divination arabe, 98 ff.). 
The most famous of these women was T(Z)arífa. 

As far as the káhin is concerned, these aspects are 
revealed more particularly by two names borne by 
certain of their numbers: afkal (‘Amr b. al-Dju‘ayd, 
thesayyid of theRabifa) and hási (Zuhayr b. Djanab, 


the sayyid of the Kalb). In fact afkal, from the Su- 
mero-Akkadian apkaliz and preserved in several 
Semitic languages with the meaning of high priest 
(cf. Divination arabe, 103 f.), seems to have acquired 
an ecstatic character among the Arabs (Joc. cit.); in 
the same way the hási, a term of Aramaic origin 
comparable to the Hebrew ro?eh, the forerunner of 
the nabi, must have been originally a “seer”, as is 
indicated by his name; but he became increasingly an 
observer of omens, and the term became a generic 
one covering different divinatory and magical 
practices (of. cit., 112 f.). (On the oracular utterances 
of the káhin and the káhina see SADJC]. 

The aspect of guardian and sacrificer in holy 
places and places of worship appears in the following 
names given to the kahin: rabb, who like the 7 b of 
Ugarit and the Katabani 7 b y had to manage the 
affairs of the holy place (territories and entrances); 
aha ilah, caretaker of the bethel, the "sacred stone" 
itself entrusted to his keeping during the movements 
of the tribe, expressing at the same time the close 
link arising from the proximity between the deity and 
his servant (compare with ‘abd, taym, imrw, and 
their Semitic equivalents); sádin and hádjib, which 
properly speaking designated the function of guardian 
in the holy places and the cellae where the sacra of 
a tribe or a group of tribes were deposited. This 
presupposed, therefore, a measure of settlement and 
all that this implied with respect to institutions, 
organizations and established customs. The observa- 
tion of what was happening in other temples of the 
world around (compare for example the reforms 
introduced by ‘Amr b. Luhayy (q.v.] after a stay in 
a Hellenistic spa, and the institutions founded in the 
5th century by Kusayy [4.».], who came from a 
Byzantine area where ecclesiastic and monastic 
organization were highly developed) aided the 
development of the office of the sádin, and stability 
made possible the creation and preservation of 
traditions, myths and legends. But the function of 
the sádin was not restricted to the guardianship of 
the holy place; he took the place of the káhin, and 
like him performed sacrificial and divinatory rites, 
as did the Ugaritic » k d (compare Hebrew nókedh 
from the Mesha‘ stela) who also bore the titles 7 b 
and k h n (see Divination arabe, 111). 

The divinatory aspect of the function of the Adhin 
is covered generically by the term *arráf, and spe- 
cifically by names derived from the divinatory 
specialities which he practised, such as °@°if and sddjtr 
(see ‘1vAFa], kaif (see x1vArA], nághid and several 
other secondary designations for particular occasions, 
such as kakam (arbitrator on the occasion of a mu- 
náfara), khajib, (spokesman and messenger), ska‘ir 
(incantator and inciter to battle), fabib (medicine 
man), khabir (valuer). 

The ‘arraf is the kahin, even though the former 
occupies a lower rank than the latter in the hierarchy 
of seers because he does no more than exercise the 
divinatory prerogatives of the káhin; however, since 
in a nomadic society these predominated, ‘arraf and 
háhin were eventually applied to the same person. 

*Iráfa is the knowledge of things unseen or of 
things to come, on the basis of things visible or 
present. It implies a gnostic knowledge (compare 
ma‘rifa in relation to ‘ilm), and consequently a 
knowledge restricted to the initiated, an implication 
contained in the Akkadian and Hebrew equivalents 
of *arráf: müdü and iidd*‘oni. Therefore iraéfa, while 
belonging essentially to the realm of divination, 
comes close to that of enchantment and magic. 

‘Arraf and ‘arrafa are inspired by a tabs* or tabi‘a 
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(familiar spirit) or a fa'iyy or ri?$yy (inspirer for par- 
ticular occasions) ; therefore the *arráf is called matbi* 
(flanked by a demon), and *iráfa is at times assim- 
ilated to sorcery and to shka‘badha (legerdemain, 
conjuring). The lowest stage of the function of the 
*arraf and the káhin ijs rendered by the term ndskid. 
This epithet refers both to his role as exorciser 
(mundshada) and to his role as finder of lost animals 
and other objects. It is often in this guise that the 
kéhin-‘arrdf appears in the apologetic folktales of 
primitive Islam. 3 

Before Islam, the káhin in central Arabia was the 
spiritual and intellectual guide of the tribe, a role 
filled by all agents of a cult in underdeveloped so- 
cieties at every period and every place. By reason 
of the geographic, historic and social circumstances 
in which he practised, he was an independent holy 
man, like his Greek counterpart, even though at 
times connected with an oracle, rather than an official 
in the service of a centralizing state, like his Assyro- 
Babylonian and Roman counterparts. 
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at-KAHINA (‘the Sorceress”) was the guiding 

spirit of Berber resistance to the Arab invaders led 
by Hassan b. al-Nu‘man [¢.v.] after the collapse of 
Byzantine power marked by the fall of Carthage 
(73/692-3). 


Her true personality—which must have been highly 
complex—is very difficult to discern, for only the 
distorted reflections of her real features can be 
detected behind the legend. There is no agreement 
even on her real name, for al- Káhina is only a nick- 
name given to her by the Arabs. It is said that she 
was named Dihya—Ibn Khaldin (tr. de Slane, 
Berbéres, i, 172) mentions a Berber tribe known by 
this name—of which Dahyà, Dahiya, Damya, Damiya, 
or Dahya could be merely variant spellings. There 
is the same doubt about her descent; she is said to 
be the daughter of Tátit, or again of Matiya (= Mat- 
thias, Matthew) son of Tifan (= Theophanus). If this 
means that al-Kahina was descended from those Ber- 
bers of mixed blood, the issue of mixed marriages, 
it would help to explain her authority, not only over 
her compatriots but also over the Byzantines. 
Several other indications confirm this hypothesis. 
Al-Kàhina herself is said to have married a Greek. 
We are told that she had two sons: the one of Berber 
descent, the other of a Greek father (Ysnáni). She 
was also, contrary to general belief, Christian by 
religion rather than Jewish. Her tribe, the nomadic 
and pastoral Djardwa, a subdivision of the Zanáta, 
themselves related to the Butr, had indeed first 
adopted Judaism, but like many other tribes, such as 
the Nafüsa, had afterwards been converted to Christ- 
janity. When al-Káhina appeared on the scene of his- 
tory she was a widow, and was certainly very old. 
Legend relates that she lived for 127 years, 35 of 
them as “queen” (malika) of the Aurès, where in 477, 
following a successful rebellion against the Vandals, 
a first independent Berber kingdom had already been 
set up, governed by Iabdas. Like those “Arab queens” 
cited by T. Fahd (Divination arabe, 98), she was 
clearly an “ecstatic”. At the moment of inspiration 
she became wildly excited, let her hair stream out, 
and beat her breast. She also practised more orthodox 
techniques of divination, such as reading the future 
in gravel, and there is no doubt that she owed a large 
part of her power to her prophetic gifts. 

Al-Kāhina took up the challenge thrown down by 
Kusayla, who had mobilized in particular the settled 
Baránis. At first she was victorious. After taking 
Carthage and destroying the organized Byzantine 
forces, Hassan turned towards the Aures, the strong- 
hold of Berber resistance. He regrouped his forces on 
the banks of the Meskiana and attacked. Al-Káhina 
did likewise, after demolishing Baghaya, which was 
probably her capital and which she wished to avoid 
falling into the aggressors’ hands. The decisive con- 
frontation took place on the banks of the Oued Nini, 
probably not far from the railway station of the same 
name which today is situated 16 km. to the south of 
Ain-Belda on the railway line to Khenchela. The 
battle was so disastrous for Hassan that for many 
years afterwards the Arabs called the owed where it 
took place Nahr .al-Balá? (river of trials"), or, for 
less apparent reasons, Wadi 'I-‘A @hard (“valley of the 
virgins”). This campaign, Hassan’s first setback, had 
an epilogue in the territory of Gabés in the course of 
a final battle which drove the invaders out of Ifrikiya. 

Hassan was ordered to halt his retreat four stages 
to the east of Tripoli, where he established his camp 
(Kusar Hassan) and bided his time. Al-K&hina en- 
larged the area of her authority, but her power 
certainly did not spread over the whole Maghrib, nor 
even the whole of Ifrikiya, as is stated in some sources 
(Ibn *Idhári, Baydn, i, 36; al-Nuwayr!, Nihdya, in de 
Slane, Berbéres, i, 340). She treated the Arab prisoners 
well; she had adopted one of them according to the 
Berber rite of simulated suckling, an influential chief, 
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Khalid b. Yazid (sometimes called Yazid b. Khalid), 
who was regarded as aspy from Hassan’s camp. Per- 
haps she wished to establish good relations with the 
Arabs and bring them to renounce their designs, of 
which she was doubtless informed, by means more re- 
liable than divination. It was probably the failure of 
this policy which forced her in despair to devastate 
the country, adopting in the face of a stubborn en- 
emy a ‘‘scorched earth’’ policy, which Solomon had 
already employed in 539 against King labdas when 
he was entrenched in the Aurés (Ch.-E. Dufourca, 
Berbérie et. Ibérie, ... in. Rev. Historique, fasc. 488, 
P. 300, citing Procopius). These alleged devastations 
have been a matter of controversy for many years. 
Some modern historians deny them altogether. The 
Arab chroniclers exaggerated them to an enormous 
extent. In fact, it seems that they cannot be denied 
conipletely, but nor should they be seen as a cata- 
clysm. They could not have extended beyond certain 
regions of Ifrikiya, but they must nevertheless have 
been sufficiently serious to disaffect large sections of 
the settled population, who, when they did not seek 
refuge in the Mediterranean islands or even in Spain, 
were ready to beg Hassan to intervene. 

Hassán, who had kept himself informed of the 
situation and had received reinforcements, once more 
invaded Ifrikiya, probably in 78/697-8 (the chronology 
is not clear), this time probably with the support of 
some Berber contingents hostile to the policy of al- 
Kàáhina. Henceforth the indigenous peoples no longer 
made common cause. From this moment an air of 
defeatism began to prevail in the Aurés, and this 
inspired Kàhina, her hair flowing, in ecstasy (náshi- 
rat?* sha'arahá), to give voice in her desperate state 
to those alarming prophecies which were but the 
warnings of despair and have come down to us as so 
many oracles. The first clash took place in the Gabès 
region and was unfavourable to al-Káhina. This is 
the logical moment to place the dramatic episode, 
unlikely yet probably true, in which the “queen”, 
certain of her forthcoming destruction, advised her 
sons to change sides before it was too late. She herself, 
with Hassan on her heels, fled for refuge to the 
mountains of the Aurés. The final engagement took 
place in a place which al-Maliki (Riyád, i, 36) calls 
Tarfa: the form Tabarka given by al-Bakri (Masálik, 
57, trans. 121), Ibn Nàdji (Ma*álim, i, 61), and Ibn 
Abi Dinar (Munis, 35) is surely a graphic corruption 
of this. Here, probably at the exit of Djabal Neshshar 
about 50 km. north of Tobna, al-Káhina fought her 
last battle, which, we are told, both sides regarded as 
a fight to the death, before perishing beside a well 
which long bore her name. Her energy and determina- 
tion made a considerable impression, and some 
modern historians háve seen in her a sort of Berber 
Joan of Arc (de Lartigues, Monographie, 182). 
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AL-KÁHIR BI'LLÁH, 19th ‘Abbāsid Caliph, 
who reigned from 320/932 to 322/934 in succession to 
his brother al-Muktadir (q.v.]. He had previously been 
temporarily chosen as caliph after the abortive palace 
revolution in Mubarram 317/March 929. Al-Mukta- 
dir's death followed after the sortie he made at the 
head of his troops against the amir Mu?nis (q.v.) in 
320/932. When the dignitaries came to nominate a 
new caliph, Mu’nis’s judgement in favour of Ahmad, 
the son of al-Muktadir, was ignored and Muhammad, 
son of al-Mu‘tadid, was proclaimed on 27 Shawwal 
320/31 October 932. The headstrong and vindictive 
personality of the new caliph had an immediate effect 
on the extremely shaky political situation. Al-Kahir 
made his mark right from the beginning of his reign 
through his ignominious treatment of his mother, 
whose property he seized after having ill-treated her, 
and his conduct towards the sons and officials of the 
former caliph. The reins of government were held by 
the vizier Ibn Mukla (¢.v.] and the amir Mu?nis, who 
encountered grave difficulties: the opposition of the 
former supporters of al-Muktadir and a financial 
crisis. The caliph himself tried to reinforce his 
authority; he succeeded in thwarting the schemes of 
the chamberlain, Ibn Yalbak, and had Mu?nis ar- 
rested, while the vizier took flight (Sha*bàn 3ar/ 
July 933). 
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The new vizier, Mubammad b. al- Kásim b. *Ubayd 
Allah, supported the anti-Shi‘ite policy of the caliph, 
who had Ibn Yalbak and Mu’nis put to death, 
declaring himself al-muntakim min aSd@’din Allah and 
having this slogan engraved on the coinage. Al- Káhir 
wasted no time in ridding himself of his vizier and 
replacing him with Abmad al-KhasIbi; but he too 
soon found himself in insurmountable financial 
difficulties, while the former vizier, Ibn Mukla, plot- 
ted against the caliph and managed to stir up the 
Sádii guard, who rising on 6 Djumádà I 322/24 April 
934, seized the caliph and imprisoned him. 

The son of al-Muktadir, taking the name of al- 
Radi, was proclaimed the new caliph. Since al-Kahir 
had refused to abdicate, in spite of the pressure put 
upon him, the chief of the Sádi! guard, supported by 
al-Radi, had him blinded. Al-Kahir was released only 
eleven years later, on the orders of the following 
caliph, al-Mustakfl, and he died in DjumAdà I 339/ 
October 950. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Visirat, 471-8; Ibn 
al-Athir, index. (D. SouRDEL) 
aL-KAHIRA, capital of Egypt and one of the most 

important centres of religious, cultural and political 
life in the Muslim world. The city is situated on both 
banks on the Nile, at 30°6’ Lat. N. and 31°26’ Long. 
E. respectively, at ca, 20 km. south of the delta where 
the Mukattam Mountain almost comes down to the 
river. This strategical point dominating the access to 
Lower Egypt had been inhabited since early times, 
but became of primary importance during the arab 
invasion in 22/643, when ‘Amr b. al-‘As established 
the foundations of a permanent encampment at al- 
Fustát. The actual name of the city is derived from 
Misr al-Kahira, a town established in 359/970 by the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz, which gradually embraced 
the surrounding places. The remains of al-Fustat are 
found in the quarter of modern Cairo called Masr al- 
SAtika, Old Cairo. See also BABALYON, AL-FustAt, 
Misr, AL-RAWPA. (Ep.) 


MONUMENTS 


Numbers in square brackets after monuments are 
those given in the Index to the Mohammedan monu- 
ments in Cairo (Survey of Egypt 1951). An asterisk 
after a monument indicates that it is dated by refer- 
ence to a foundation inscription (often more than 
one). 

Nomenclature. A considerable difficulty in the 
identification of monuments is orthographic, since 
current pronunciation of a name (Sarghatmish) [218], 
the literary sources (Sarghitmish [Budagov], Suyur- 
ghutmush (Moritz, Arabic palaeography]) and the in- 
scriptions (Sirghitmish, carefully pointed) often 
diverge markedly. For the sake of convenience, in 
reference to the standard art-historical authorities a 
modified form of the colloquial arabicized Turkish 
has been adopted (Küsün [224] and not Kawsawn, 
as it appears pointed on the porch of his mosque), 
except when popular etymology has so distorted the 
name (Taghribirdi/Tafiriverdi [209] which has be- 
come Saghriward!) that the original is difficult to 
reconstruct. 

Topography. The vast extent of the modern 
city of Cairo creates problems for the history of its 
monuments. Exceptionally among Middle Eastern 
cities, its development has been horizontal, rather 
than in terms of vertically superimposed layers, 
extensive rather than intensive. The original enceinte 
of al-Kahira, located well to the north of the agglom- 
erations of al-Fustat, al-‘Askar and al-Kata°i‘, was 
intended essentially as a centre of government, well 


outside the main habitation areas, containing a pa- 
lace-complex, the barracks of the Fatimid armies and 
the new congregational mosque of al-Azhar (97]. For 
a time the walled city of old Cairo, Kasr al-Sham*/ 
Bábalyün and al-Fustát maintained their importance 
as industrial centres with the chief port installations 
on the Nile and the major blocks of tenements. How- 
ever, the progressive westward deflection of the 
course of the Nile, and the attraction of al-Kàhira 
as the centre of government led to a steady popula- 
tion movement northwards, so that the original mud 
(labin) walls of Djawhar (358/969 onwards) had twice 
to be expanded, by Badr al-Djamáll (6, 7, 199] in 
480/1087-484/1091*, and by Baha? al-Din Karakish 
under Salah al-Din in 572/1176-589/1193. The 5th/ 
1Ith-century expansion, allegedly motivated by fear 
of an attack by the Saldjük, Átslz, was less extensive 
than the latter, which included large areas between 
the walls of Djawhar and the Nile (see Fig. 1), now 
commemorated only in the names of certain quarters 
of modern Cairo, the Bàb al-Lük, the Bàb al-Hadid, 
the Bàb al-Khalk (Khark), etc. The steady north- 
ward population movement led to the desertion of 
large areas of al-Fustát, which by the mid-6th/12th 
century had become abandoned (khardba) and which 
in 572/1176 were partially connected to the inhabited 
areas by a wall, which remained incomplete at Salah 
al-Din’s death. 

From the Fatimid period onwards the areas of al- 
Katà'i* south of the mosque of Ibn Tülün became in- 
creasingly associated with the southern cemetery (the 
Karáfa al-Kubrà?, see below). The first major ex- 
pansion outside the Fátimid enceinte was the Citadel 
built for Salah al-Din, 572-1176 onwards, not to for- 
tify the city but as a place of refuge. 

The Citadel was supplied with water from the Nile 
by means of an aqueduct (78] (kanáfir) which in its 
present state dates only froin the reign of al-Nasir 
Muhammad (Creswell, MAE, ii, 255-9), who in 712/ 
1312 (sic) built four sákiyas on the Nile to raise water 
to the aqueduct of the Citadel and in 741/1341 incor- 
porated into it the remains of Salàb al-Din's wall, 
which had been intended to enclose the kharába of al- 
Fustát. It was restored and lengthened at various 
times during the gth/15th century and particularly 
in the reigns of Ka?it Bay and Kansawh al-Ghawrl 
[qq.v.], to whom the large water-tower, now known as 
the Sab*a Sawakl and still more or less on the Nile, 
must probably be attributed [78]. 

A second Ayyibid fortress, no longer extant and 
destroyed and rebuilt several times during the Mam- 
lak period, was the Kal‘at al-Rawda/Kal‘at al- 
Mikyás, erected on the Island of Rawda (Roda) by 
al-Malik al-Salih, though the island was almost ex- 
clusively a residential area, like Dijlza (Giza), and 
very few monuments of any architectural importance 
now survive there. 

Under the Bahri [see AL-BAHRIYYA] Mamlüks the 
expansion continued mainly outside the Fatimid 
walls, those foundations within being almost ex- 
clusively funerary and royal. The south-western 
slopes of the Citadel, which had remained unfortified 
in the Ayyübid period, were walled by al-Nasir 
Muhammad but were principally occupied by the 
sultan’s palace and the houses of his high amirs. In 
this period we see the creation of the great Mamlük 
thoroughfares, the Darb al-Ahmar leading from the 
Citadel to the Bab Zuwayla [199]*, the Shari‘ al- 
SalIba leading from the Citadel towards the Mosque 
of Ibn Tülün, and the Khalidi, originally a canal (now 
the Shari* Port Sad). The expansion to the north 
of the walled city of al-Káhira was not so marked: 
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the only two remaining foundations of any impor- 
tance are the Mosque of Baybars in the Maydan Dahir 
(Zahir) [1], 665-7/1266-9*, built on one of the royal 
polo grounds (see Pls. 3, 3a, 3b) and Kubba-al- 
Fadawiyya [5], dated by Creswell to 884-6/1479-81*. 

Under the Ottomans the expansion of Cairo ap- 
pears to have taken a different direction, to the west 
of the walled city of al-Kahira, particularly in the 
Balak area, which then became the principal port of 
Cairo. There are only two pre-Ottoman buildings 
surviving in this quarter, the mosque of the Kadi 
Yahya [344], 852-3/1448-9, and the mosque of Abu 
'l-Tlà [340], c. 890/1485. By contrast, the quarter 
contains the mosque (Rwlliyya) of Sinan Pasha [349], 
979/1571*, a large number of 17th- and 18th-century 
foundations and many less important but interesting 
khans (wikdlas) as well as wooden houses of a distinct- 
ively Istanbul type. The area has been only cursorily 
surveyed and stands in need of a detailed study. The 
change of direction initiated by the Ottomans was 
continued with the development of residential 
quarters, at Djiza and ‘Imbaba on the west bank of 
the Nile, at Shubra, where a palace of Muhammad 
SAN built by 1850 (E. Pauty, L’architecture au Caire 
depuis la conquéte otiomane, 52-8) attracted a residen- 
tial suburb, at ‘Abbasiyya, and ultimately in the 
development of Garden City and Heliopolis (see Pl. 8). 

The history of settlement of al-Kahira shows a 
secular northward movement continuing from that of 
al-Fustát to al-Katá?i. Al-Káhira itself, at least 
within the walled area enclosed by Salah al-Din, re- 
mained of central importance as the seat of govern- 
ment and in the 19th century, with the Europeanized 
town plan imposed upon the Ezbekiyya quarter, the 
centre of commerce as well. The same development, 
however, was not followed in the cemeteries which 
now virtually surround the city and which are 
perhaps the most remarkable architectural feature of 
Cairo to strike the visitor. 

Cemeteries. The great southern cemetery (al- 
Karáfa al-Kubrà), the principal burial place of 
Cairo since the invasion of ‘Amr, remained in full 
use in the Fatimid period, when it was the centre 
of a considerable cult, which was made acceptable to 
Sunni orthodoxy by the foundation of a madrasa at 
the tomb of the Imām al-Shāfiʻf soon after the Ayya- 
bid conquest of Egypt (the present mausoleum [281], 
608/1211, was built by al-Malik al-Kàmil; see Pls. 
2, 28). At the south of the cemetery are a group of 
Fatimid maghhads, the most important of which is 
that of Yabyà al-Shab!IbI [285], c. 545-6/1151, the 
mausoleum of the Imām al-Layth [286] rebuilt by al- 
Ghawri in 911/1505* and restored in 1201/1786-7*, 
the kkdnkah and mausoleum of Shahin al-Khalawati 
[212], 945/1538, and the mausoleum of Sidi ‘Ukba 
rebuilt by Muhammad PashA Silahdar in 1066/1655- 
6* and restored in 1099/1688 [608), better known as 
the Sadat al-Wafa?iyya. Remains of the Mamlük 
period in this area are now sparse, though a detailed 
survey would doubtless permit the location of many 
funerary foundations mentioned by Makrizi and 
others. Behind the mausoleum of the Imam al- 
Shafi are the tombs of the late royal family, the 
Hawsh al-Pasha. 

The northern part of this cemetery contains a 
larger and more important group of Fatimid mash- 
hads, including that of Sayyida Nafisa (of which only 
restoration inscriptions dated to the reign of al-Hafiz 
now exist; the reconstruction proposed by D. Russell, 
A note on the cemetery of the ‘Abbasid caliphs and the 
shrine of Sayyida Nafisa, in Ars Islamica, vi (1939), 
168-74, is highly speculative), Sayyida Rukayya 


[273], 527/1133", and Sayyida ‘Atika [333], c. 1125. 
The sequence continues almost without interruption 
with the mausolea of late Ayyübid and Babrt Mamlük 
sultans or princesses, including Shadjar al-Durr (169), 
¢. 648/1250, the hawshk and mausoleum of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs [276], possibly as early as 640/1242-3, and 
the mausoleum of al-Ashraf Khalll [275], 687/1288*, 
the last Mamlük sultan to be buried in this area. 
Doubtless to be included within the same cemetery, 
in the area to the south-west of the Citadel, is a 
group of funerary foundations. The earliest of these 
is conventionally known as the mausoleum of Mustafa 
Pasha [279], (?) 666/1267-672/1273, and they include 
the mausoleum and &hankadh of Küsün [290-1], 
736-7/1335-7*%, and a remarkable mausoleum with 
minaret, the Sultaniyya [288-9]; by reason of its 
domes, which resemble superficially Timarid domes 
at Samarkand and Herat, Creswell dates the latter to 
the mid-gth/r5th century but it may well be a 
century earlier, 

The fringes of the southern cemetery merit atten- 
tion. The Christian cemeteries appear to have been 
located, as they are now, in the vicinity of Kasr al- 
Sham‘, though nothing of any antiquity remains 
there (those of the Djabal al-Ahmar to the north-east 
of Cairo appear to date from the present century). The 
Jewish cemeteries were located even further south 
in the area of BasátIn al-Wazir. The most puzzling 
of these fringe monuments, however, is the Mashhad 
al- Djuyüshl [304], 478/1085*, the mausoleum of Badr 
al-Djam4li, which now stands completely isolated on 
the Mukattam hills, though the literary sources refer 
to pavilions and other buildings (¢.g., the Masdjid 
al-Tannür built on the supposed site of the Tannür 
Fir‘awn) which no longer remain. It is, in any case, 
the only funerary monument in this area. 

The cemetery of the Bab al-Wazir to the north 
and north-east of the Citadel lies immediately outside 
the northern walls of Salah al-Din. The most impor- 
tant, as well as the earliest, foundation there is that 
of Mandjak al-Yisuft [138], 750/1349", described as 
a mosque in the Index, but, exceptionally, having a 
separate entrance gateway, and a tomb attached to 
the mosque in the form of a madrasa. The other mo- 
numents are also 8th/r4th century, the sabii of 
Shaykhü [144], 755/1354*, the earliest free-standing 
sabil in the architecture of Cairo, the masdjid and 
Èhānkāh of Shaykh Nizam al-Din [140], 757/1356*, 
and the mausoleum and khánkáh of Tankizbugha, 
situated in an isolated position some distance away 
on a low spur of the Mukattam [85], 764/1362*. The 
latest of this group is the mausoleum of Ydnus al- 
Dawádár [139], pre-783/1382. None of the foundations 
is royal, and since the foundation of Mangjak is not 
significantly smaller than those of the Bahri Mamlik 
sultans, the creation of this small cemetery is an 
index of the pressure upon space created by the grand 
funerary constructions of the Mamlik sultans intra 
muros and in the main streets leading from the 
Citadel towards the centre. 

The great northern, or north-eastern, cemetery, 
known misleadingly as the Tombs of the Caliphs, 
though almost contiguous with that of the Bab al- 
Wazir and now apparently separated from it only by a 
recent road, the Shari‘ Salah Salim, would appear 
(al-Makrizi, ii, 363) to be a separate development; 
the first tomb to be built in this area (known in his 
time as the ‘Aw4mid al-Sibak) was that of Yünus al- 
Dawádàr [157], 783-4/1382, actually the burial place 
of Ánas*, father of Barkük. There is a topographical 
problem here, however, since in the southern sector 
of this cemetery, contiguous to that of Bab al-Wazir, 
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I. 
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II. 

IS. 
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31. 
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33. 
34. 
35. 
37. 
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43. 
44. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
56. 
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62. 


64. 


Mosque of al-Zàhir Baybars (Hr) 

Mausoleum of al-Malik al-‘Adil Tamanbay (Kr) 
al-Kubba al-Fadáwiyya (Kr) 

Bāb al-Futüb (H3) 

Bab al-Nasr (H3) 

Khán of Kàit Bày (H3) 

Khám of Küsün (H3) 

Mosque of al-Hàkim (H3) 

Musáfirkhána palace (H4) 

Sabil-kutiáb of ‘Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda (H4) 
Zawiya of Aydumur al-Pahlawan (H4) 
Mosque of al-Cükándàr (H4) 

Madrasa of Kara Sunkur (H4) 

Khankah of Rukn al-Din Baybars al-Djashenkir 
(H3) 

Mosque of al-Akmar (H3) 

Palace of Beshtàk (H4) 

Mosque of Djamal al-Din al-Ustádàr (H4) 
Zahiriyya madrasa (H4) 

Mausoleum and madrasa of al-Sálib Nadjm al- 
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are three important Bahri foundations, of Tashtimir 
[92), 735/1334*, Tàybughà al-Tawll, pre-768/1366 
[372]* and Khwánd Tughày [81], known locally as 
Umm Anik, pre-749/1348 (al-Makrizi, ii, 66-7), a 
niausoleum and AA4ánkáh with remains of rich stucco 
decoration and some interesting faience mosaic at the 
base of the surviving dome. North of this group all 
the surviving monunients are Burdji (in spite of all 
the maps which indicate, without numbering, Bahri 
remains); all are on a larger scale and many are 
royal. These include the khánkáh complex of Faradj 
b. Barkük [149], 803/1400-813/1411*, the funerary 
complex of Ka?it Bay (94, 99, 101, 104], 877-9/1472-4* 
(see Pl. 6) and the combined foundations of Sultan 
Indl [158], 855/1451-860/1456*, and of the amir 
Kurkumas [162], 911-3/1506-7*. Once again, it is 
easy to ascribe the growth of this cemetery to the 
pressure upon building space within the city, all the 
more so since expropriation was discouraged and sub- 
stitution (fabdil) of wakf property generally required 
a special fatwá, the practice only becoming general, 
according to Ibn ly4s, in the 9th/15th century. How- 
ever, the larger royal foundations of this cemetery 
included elements like the rab* (plural rudd‘) of a 
decidedly commercial nature, and there is evidence 
(Van Berchem, CJA, 316-31) that Faradj b. Barkük 
hoped to transfer the Sük al-Harir to the neighbour- 
hood of his kháskáh. The area has only recently been 
colonized and was for much of its extent isolated 
from Cairo itself by the line of rubbish heaps known 
as the Barkiyya. Access to the cemetery would ap- 
pear, therefore, to have been not from the Bab al- 
Wazir but from the Bab al-Barkiyya, remains of 
which, dated 480/1087 by an inscription, were dis- 
covered late in the 1950s (G. Wiet, Une nouvelle in- 
scription fatimide attCaire,in J A, ccxlix (1961), 13-20). 

The cemetery to the north of the walls of Cairo, 
now known as the cemetery of Bab al-Nasr, now 
contains only one monument of any antiquity, the 
Kubbat Shaykh Yünus (511), c. 487/1094. Makrizi 
(ii, 414) states that the quarter was particularly 
frequented after 700/1300 and that Mamlük notables 
even built houses there: it was deserted under al- 
Ashraf Sha‘ban (776/1375-6) when prices rose and the 
Sük al-Lift was forced to move. This emphasis upon 
habitation, reinforced by the lack of monuments, 
shows that the area was of very minor significance as 
a cemetery, and that its chief period of growth has 
been during the last hundred years. With this 
cemetery should perhaps be associated two isolated 
Burdij! Mamlük mausolea, al-Kubba al-Fadáwiyya 
[5], probably the mausoleum of Yughbak al-Dawádàr, 
an amir of Kà/it Bay, 884-6/1479-81*, and that of 
al-Malik al-‘Adi! Jimanbay [2], 906/1501*, in the 
quarter of Husayniyya. They are both so far north 
of the walls of al-Kahira that they cannot easily be 
attributed to any cemetery, but the former is so 
influential in the architecture of the Ottoman period 
in Cairo that mere eccentricity of location is irrelevant 
to their architectural importance. 

With the Ottoman conquest the chronological 
development of the cemeteries comes to an end. The 
Istanbul custom of having small cemeteries attached 
to pious foundations within the city was not adopted 
in Cairo; most of the Turks who happened to die in 
Egypt were buried in the hatwshs of Mamlük ceme- 
teries already in existence. No collection of Ottoman 
funerary inscriptions has ever been made. There are 
moreover few mausolea to show for 3oo years of 
occupation, and the only remarkable building dating 
from this period is the tomb of Sulayman Pasha 
(Colonel de Seves), Commander in Chief of the 


Khedive IsmA‘il’s troops, who is buried in a cast-iron 
pavilion on the east. bank of the Nile just opposite 
the southern tip of Rawda. 


History. 
FATIMIDS 


Palace, The Fatimid palace, the political, re- 
ligious and administrative centre of al-Kahira from 
the 4th/1oth-6th/12th centuries, has completely dis- 
appeared, though a tolerable reconstruction based 
upon al-Makrizi's description has been made by 
Ravaisse (see Bibliography). It almost certainly 
consisted of various quite separate abodes, each with 
a central há'a (an elongated hall with two axial iwáns 
[A. Hwán] and a sunken central area, usually square, 
known as the durka‘a) and their appurtenances. 
Renaains of one of these, most probably to be identi- 
fied with the Dar al-Kutbiyya, have recently come 
to light in the course of excavations in the courtyard 
of the madrasa of Kala>iin. The ká*a also appears to 
have been an element of the domestic architecture 
of Fatimid Cairo, as witness the Ka‘at al-Dardir 
(Creswell, MAE, i, 261-3), which exceptionally has 
vaulted iwans instead of the more usual flat roof. The 
iwans could sometimes be closed off from the durka‘a 
by palatial doors, as in the case of a ká*a (Dayr al- 
Banat) in the Greek Orthodox monastery of St. 
George at Old Cairo (Kasr al-Sham‘), a construction 
of indeterminate date but with such doors of the 
Fatimid period, and as in the case of a similar pair of 
doors in the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo found in 
excavations at the mausoleum of Kala?an (Inventory 
No. 554 [Pauty, Bois sculptés, Plate Ix]). 

Fortifications. The mud-brick labin fortifica- 
tions of Djawhar had disappeared by al-MakrizI's 
time, the result not of the instability of the material 
but of the population pressure on the compound of 
al-Kahira, in spite of all attempts to exclude the 
public from its precincts. (There is an unrecorded 
inud-brick musallé or masdjid in the al-Karáfa al- 
Kubr&? near the Sadat al-Wafa?iyya which is almost 
certainly Fatimid in date). The present Fatimid 
fortifications of al-Kahira, therefore, date from the 
time of the Caliph al-Mustansir and even before their 
extensive repair by Salah al-Din in various sectors 
were much more characteristic of North Syrian than 
of Cairene architecture, being of squared stone and 
strengthened with transversely placed columns. The 
chief remaining elements of the north wall, in which 
the wall and the north porch of the mosque of al- 
Hakim are embedded, are the Bab al-Futdh and the 
Bab al-Nasr [6, 7], 480/1087* [see BAB]; on the east is 
the Bab al-Barkiyya of the same date* (not marked 
on the monuments map) and on the south the Bab 
Zuwayla, 484/1091 (al-Makrizl, i, 381). For a precise 
reconstruction of the walls of al- Káhira, showing the 
fortifications of Djawhar, Badr al-Djamali and 
Salah al-Din, see Fig. 1. 

Mosques. The earliest of the mosques of al- 
K&ahira was that of al-Azhar [97], situated to the 
south of the palace, dated 359-61/970-2 (al-Makrizl, 
Khitaf, ii, 273) and built very much on the lines of the 
mosque of Ibn Tülün with a sahn and riwdks sur- 
rounding it which are multiplied in the kibla side 
(see MASpJID]. Very little of the building is original 
(for a reconstruction see plan in Creswell, MAE, i, 
58-60, Fig. 20). It was not originally founded as a 
teaching institution though little more than a year 
after its foundation it had become the centre of the 
propagation of the Fatimid da‘wa. It was this change 
of function, as much as the population increase within 
the enceinte of al-Káhira, which doubtless explains 
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the foundation soon afterwards of the mosque of 
al-Hakim [15], founded by al-‘Aziz in 380-1/990-1 and 
completed by al-Hákim no later than 403/1012, out- 
side the walls of Djawhar, to the north. Creswell has 
deduced that those parts of the stucco facing of the 
kibla riwáks of al-Azhar which are not rzgth-century 
inventions may go back to the original date of 
foundation; but the courtyard facades and the domed 
pavilion at the entrance to the raised crossing on the 
axis of the mihráb cannot be earlier than the reign 
of al-Hafiz li-Din Allah, 526/1131-534/1149. For the 
Ayyübid period there is only the testimony of ‘Ali 
PashA Mubarak (iv, 16) that any upkeep of the 
mosque at all was attempted, al-Malik al- Kamil being 
said to have erected a kibla saghira min khashab bi- 
kurb riwāk al-Sharkdwiyya in 627/1230. With the ex- 
ception of this dubious period, however, al-Azhar 
was reorganized, restored and added to by almost 
every important ruler of al-Kahira from al-Hafiz to 
K&it B&y, who added a mihráb and a minaret (both 
undated) as well as a monumental porch (batewába), 
and al-Ghawrt, who added its second minaret, also 
undated. The adjacent madrasas of Tàybars and 
Ákbughá (709/1309-10 and 734/1333-4 to 740/1339*) 
were enclosed within the complex when the bawwaba 
(the Bab al-Muzayyinin) was added by Ka’it Bay 
(873/1469*), though the present entrance is Ottoman, 
1167/1753-4*, probably the work of *Abd al-Rabmàn 
Katkhuda, who considerably enlarged the mosque at 
this time. 

The mosque of al-Hakim was even more traditional 
in that it boasted a stydda or temenos on at least 
one side (identified by Creswell, MAE, i, 115-7 and 
dated by him 411/1021-427/1036), though it added 
two minarets based on great salients at the north- 
west and south-west corners and adopted the plan of 
three monumental entrances, the northern one being 
subsequently embedded in the wall of Badr al- 
Djamall. The mosque suffered badly in the earth- 
quake of 702/1303 but was restored immediately by 
Baybars al-Djāshenkīr (Cáshnegir)*, who added 
pyramid-like casings to the two stone minarets and 
a mabkhara or pepperpot-like top to each. In spite of 
a further restoration attributed by al-Makrizi (Kitaf, 
ii, 277) to Sultan Hasan the mosque is now in a 
ruinous condition and the decoration judged so im- 
portant by S. Flury (Die Ornamente der Hakim- und 
Ashar Moschee, Heidelberg 1912, 9-26, 43-50) can 
scarcely now be made out. 

The other two extant Fátimid mosques of Cairo, 
both modifications of the sak” plan, merit attention. 
Al-Akmar (33], 519/1125* (see Pls. 1, ra), the work 
of the vizier Ma’min al-Bata’ihi, has the earliest 
decorated facade in Cairo, with a rich complement 
of foliate and epigraphic ornament, but is equally 
significant because although the mosque is kibla- 
oriented (at least approximately) the façade follows 
the street, which is not parallel to the kibla wall: 
this is the first case of what was to become a standard 
Cairene practice. The mosque of the vizier al-Salih 
Talà^if [116], 555/1160*, the last dated Fatimid 
building of Cairo (misleadingly restored in the present 
century), also combines architectural interest—a co- 
lonnaded narthex or loggia as facade and a basement 
of shops (dakdhin)-—with rich interior stucco decora 
tion, partly restored by the amir Bektimiir al- 
Cük&ndár in 699/1300* or 702/1302*. This mosque, 
situated injudiciously outside the walls of Badr al- 
Djamait immediately opposite the Bab Zuwayla, had 
been intended as a shrine for the head of al-Husayn. 
This was placed in a mosque-shrine Inside al-K&hira 
on a site now occupied by the mosque of Sayyidn& 


al-Husayn, the work of an unidentified rgth-century 
architect under the influence of the railway station 
architecture of the Gothic revival in Europe. 

Tombs, Mashhads. The tombs of the Fatimid 
caliphs were inside the palace in the actual region of 
the Khàn al-Khallli (53-4, 56! and were thus destroyed 
on the fall of the dynasty. (A fragment of the only 
remaining inscription has been published in RCEA 
2104; see G. Wiet, Inscriptions historiques sur pierre 
34-5, no. 51.) Many other funerary inscriptions have 
been published (see Bibliography), most from the 
typical Cairene hawsh, an unroofed burial enclosure, 
which may be provided with one or more mihrábs 
in the kibla wall, which contains graves covered by 
cenotaphs, or sometimes one or more domed mauso- 
lea, usually kibla-oriented but following no clear 
chronological sequence. Some domed mausolea of 
private persons survive, among which may be the 
Sab‘a Banat, four mausolea, not all with mihrábs, to 
the south of the ruins of al-Fustat and identified by 
Creswell on the basis of Khifat, ii, 459 with the 
mausolea of those members of the family of the vizier 
Abu 'l-Kásim al-Husayn b. *AII Maghrabl put to 
death by al-Háàkim in 4oo/1oro. More characteristic- 
ally Cairene are the maskhads of the late r1th-r2th 
centuries built over suppositious ‘Alid graves in the 
southern cemetery in various groups. Among the best 
conserved are the Ikhwàn (Ikhwát) Yisuf [301], ¢. 
500/1100, Sayyida ‘Atika [333], c. 520/1125, Sayyida 
Rukayya [273], 527/1133*, the only precisely dated 
member of the group, Yabyà al-Shabthi [285], c. 545/ 
1150 and Umm Kulthüm nearby (not marked on the 
monuments maps), pre-550/1155. Small constructions, 
sometimes with a central courtyard, the smashhads 
consisted of sanctuary chambers covered by domes 
on squinches, with richly decorated carved stucco 
friezes and mihrábs, often in threes, and containing 
one or more cenotaphs, which were perhaps surroun- 
ded by a maksüra. 'These were conceived essentially as 
centres of pilgrimage (ztyardt). Not all Fatimid 
funerary monuments take these forms, however: the 
“Kabr Lulu? bint al-Mukawkis’’, among the myster- 
ious remains of al- Karáfa al- Kubrà?, is a three-storey 
construction, each storey with a mihráb; and it has 
yet to be explained why the Mashhad al-Djuydshi on 
the Mukattam [304], 478/1085*, the mausoleum of 
Badr al-Djamālī with very rich stucco decoration, 
Should be in the form of a mashhad rather than a 
kubba. The cave in the Mukattam directly below it, 
the Maghawri or Kahf al-Sidan, which has been as- 
sociated by Massignon (see Bibliography) with the 
cult of the Ashab al- Kahf [q.v.)] and which appears on 
the Arabic version of the Special 1:5000 scale Map as 
containing Fatimid remains, has been a military area 
for so long that it has not been possible to check the 
suggestion that it also may have been a mashhad of 
a sort. 

AYYÜBIDS 

Fortifications. The Citadel and the walls of 
Salah al-Din have been authoritatively described and 
analysed in detail by Creswell (MAE, ii, 1-40 ff.). 
The former, the largest Ayydbid fortification ever 
undertaken, occupies a spur of the Mukattam Hills 
on its north-west side: the south side is an artificially 
built up terrace. The Ayyübid remains are confined 
to the more or less rectangular northern enceinte, 
which had four gates, the Bab al-Mudarradj built by 
the Amtr Karákügh in 579/1183-4*, two gates at the 
Burdj al-Matar and the Burdj al-Im&m and the Bab 
&l-Kull&. To this first period may also be assigned 
a long stretch of curtain wall with fairly uniformly 
spaced half-round towers which starts at the east of 
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the Burdj al Mukattam and runs round the south, 
east and north sides of the enceinte. The ramparts 
were connected by a chemin de ronde and had rounded 
crenellations. These fortifications which, Creswell 
judges, must have been virtually complete at the time 
of Salab al-Din’s death, were strengthened by al- 
Malik al-‘Adil in 604/1207-8, when he added three 
great square towers, the Burdj al-Suffa, the Burdj 
Kerkyalan and the Burdj al-Turfa, all built athwart 
the southern sector of the walls, cutting the chemin 
de ronde so as to form individually defensible redoubts 
in case of need. The Bab al-Karafa at the Burdj 
alImàm was also reinforced, and, among other 
works, two towers on the eastern sector, the Burdj 
al-Haddàd (Hadid?) and the Burdj al-Raml were 
converted into circular bastions. On the completion 
of these works al-Malik al-‘Adil took residence in the 
palace there. Makrizi states that the Citadel was built 
with stone from the pyramids at Djiza; most of it is, 
however, of soft Mukattam limestone which was 
quarried on the spot. In Creswell's view the rusticated 
masonry is easily attributable to al-‘Adil since he 
employed it for fortifications at Busra, Damascus and 
elsewhere. _ ` 

` The purpose of the Citadel was internal defence, 
against the possibility of a FAtimid counter-attack or 
an insurrection of the populace of al- KAhira. A second 
Ayyübid fortress with the same purpose, a secure 
palace complex, the Kal‘at al-Rawda, was built on 
Rawda by al-Salih Nadjm al-Din Ayyib, 638/1240-1. 
It contained a ka‘a (Creswell,. MAE ii, 84-7) with an 
enlarged durkd‘a to take a free-standing dome, prob- 
ably wooden, It also had a Gothic doorway, doubtless 
carved on the spot by some of the Frankish prisoners 
taken by al-Salih on his Syrian campaign. Although 
nothing now survives of this fortress of sixty towers, 
it remains of interest, for it was here that al-Salih 
installed the garrison of Mamliiks known, from their 
station on the Nile (Babr al-Nil), as Bahri, which 
eventually supplanted the Ayyübid dynasty (al- 
Makrizi, Sulük, Ziyáda i, 341). 

Mosques. There are no surviving Ayyübid mos- 
ques in Cairo, and no Ayyübid restoration inscrip- 
tions from either the mosque oi Ibn Tülün or. the 
mosque of ‘Amr, which under their occupation was 
the only mosque in which the kAufba was permitted, 
in an attempt to eradicate the importance of al-Azhar 
as the centre of Fatimid propaganda. More curiously, 
the restoration of the mosque of Ibn Tülün by the 
Fatimid vizier al-Afdal, who added a mihráb c. 487] 
1094*, appears to have been respected, since the *Alid 
shaháda which appears on it has never been defaced. 

Madrasas. It would appear probable that the 
Ayyübids relied more upon the institution of the 
madrasa to combat the Fatimid da‘wa. Time has dealt 
harshly with these foundations however. One of the 
first foundations of Salah al-Din’s occupation of 
Egypt was a Shafi‘t madrasa near the grave of the 
Imàm al-Shàfid in the southern cemetery (begun 
572/[1176-7). Of this nothing remains but the mag- 
nificent teak cenotaph of al-ShAfi*I dated 574/1178-9* 
and the work of the nagjdjdr ‘Ubayd b. Ma‘ali. The 
combination of venerated tomb with madrasa was an 
interesting exploitation of the principle of the 
Fátimid ssaghhads for orthodox Sunn! ends. Elements 
of the madrasa probably survived until the late 
12/18th century, but the tomb of the Imam under- 
went one great transformation, under al-Malik al- 
Káàmil, who in 608/1211 [281) built an enormous 
wooden-domed mausoleum, which has been frequent- 
ly restored since but is still arguably the most im- 
pressive mausoleum-shrine of Cairo (see Pls. 2, 2a). 


(For the chronology see G. Wiet, Les inscriptions du 
mausolée de Shafit, in BIE, xv (1933), 167-85.) 
Remains of a madrasa in the Sik al-NabhAsin attest 
a second foundation of al-Kamil, the Kamiliyya 
[428], 622/1225 (Khiaf, ii, 375), but the best con- 
served of all is a double two-iwan madrasa on the 
Kasaba, the main street of Fatimid Cairo, by al- 
$alib Nadjm al-Din Ayydb [38], 641/1243-4*, with a 
single minaret crowned by a mabkhara above the 
porch in the centre of the facade and a street between 
which separates the two buildings. Apart from a 
decorated street facade which depends for its orna- 
ment on the tradition of the courtyard facades of al- 
Azhar, the madrasas are almost in ruins, though the 
crown of the vault of the west itwát of the left-hand 
madrasa has inserts of stone vaulting in the brick 
substructure, which are executed without centring as 
in Upper Egypt, an architectural practice which has 
attracted little attention from archaeologists working 
on Cairo but which is fairly frequent in the 7th/13th- 
8th/r4th centuries. The most significant feature of 
the foundation, however, is the mausoleum of al- 
Sàlib [38], 667/1249* but completed (Khifaf, ii, 374) 
648/1250. One of the last post-mortem funerary con- 
structions of Cairo, it is also the first conspicuous 
funerary foundation, the kibla-oriented mausoleum 
essentially forming part of the street facade and thus 
one of the most conspicuous features of the building. 
This approach was to become so much a standard 
feature of the architecture of Mamlük Cairo that 
where a choice between a kibla orientation and a 
street facade arose it was often the latter which 
prevailed. 

Tombs. A funerary construction of a more tradi- 
tional type is the “Tomb of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs" 
[276] near Sayyida Naflsa, possibly as early as 640/ 
1242-3, with very rich decoration of carved and 
painted plaster, which contains the cenotaphs of 
many of the caliphs who lived in Egypt as Mamlük 
puppets after the fall of the caliphate of Baghdad. 
The domed mausoleum is enclosed in a vast hatwsh 
with seven »ihrábs in the kibla wall and the remains 
of a monumental entrance. In the post-Ayyübid 
period such isolated mausolea without appurtenances 
are very much the exception. 

Few public works of the Ayyübid period survive. 
The Ayyübid elements of the aqueduct which supplied 
the Citadel with water were incorporated into the 
works of al-Nàsir Muhammad. Two bridges on the 
Djiza road remain, however, with inscriptions from 
the time of Salah al-Din in the name of Kardkidsh 
(Van Berchem, CIA, 465 ff.) and restoration inscrip- 
tions of al-Násir Muhammad, 716/1316, Kàit Bày, 
884/1479 and Husayn Páshà, 1087/1676. 


MAMLOKS 


Fortifications. There are no considerable 
Mamlak fortifications extant in Cairo. The Kasr al- 
Rawda was restored under Baybars and the restora- 
tion inscriptions of al-Nasir Muhammad on the 
Citadel relate principally to the building of an 
irregular southern enceinte and to the construction 
of a new aqueduct connecting the Citadel with the 
Nile and incorporating into it part of the wall of 
Salah al-Din which had been intended to connect the 
kharába of al-Fustát with al-Kahira but was never 
completed. The aqueduct was begun as early as 
712/[1312 (Khijal, ii, 229: Casanova’s translation 
erroneously has 711/1311, cf. Creswell, MAE, ii, 
255-9 also for the later history of the aqueduct). The 
buildings of al-Nàsir Mubammad on the Citadel in- 
cluded a large mosque on the saén plan [143] with a 
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foundation inscription of 718/1318*, which was con- 
siderably modified in 735/1335 (Khifaf, ii, 212, 325- 
when the large wooden dome over the mihráb sup- 
ported on ten columns of Aswan granite was doubt- 
less added. The mosque also has two minarets said 
to have been decorated by craftsmen from Tabriz: if 
this report is really to be believed the craftsmen 
appear to have forgotten their skill on the way to 
Cairo. The palace of al-Nasir Muhammad, the Kasr 
al-Ablak (so called from its use of bi-coloured vous- 
soirs for the arches of the main kd‘a), also known as 
the Bayt Yasuf Salah al-Din, was destroyed in 1824. 
It has been possible to reconstruct it, however, from 
descriptions given by Shihab al-Din al-‘Umart, 
Masálik al-absár (Bibliothéque Nationale MS arabes 
583, folio 190a) and al-MakrlIzI (Khifaf, ii, 209-10, 
which gives the date of construction as 713-4/1313-5). 
The palace consisted of a great iwán (cf. Creswell, 
MAE, ii, 260-4) and a central ká*a, which appears to 
have had flat-roofed iwans and a central dome on 
wooden pendentives. The palaces of the amirs which 
in Makrizi’s time covered the southern slopes of the 
Citadel have now entirely disappeared, those which 
still remained doubtless being destroyed when the 
palace of al- Djawhara [505] was built by Muhammad 
*A]I in 1229/1814. 

Mosques. The earliest of the Bahri Mamlik 
mosques is that of Baybars in the Maydan Dahir (1), 
665/1266* (see Pls. 3, 3a, 3b), completed two years 
later, on a polo-ground well to the north-west of the 
Fatimid walled city. Built very much on the plan of 
the mosque of al-Hakim, though without the stydda 
and without the two minarets, it has three monu- 
mental entrances, the decoration of which is a curious 
blend of North Syrian motifs and the ornament of the 
Fatimid mosque of al-Akmar (see above). The 
building has been largely gutted; the wood and mar- 
ble brought for it by. Baybars from Djaffa has dis- 
appeared and only fragments of the rich stucco 
decoration of the window frames remain. Its most 
conspicuous feature is the large square maksüra in 
front of the mihráb, doubtless originally covered with 
a wooden dome and unparalleled in scale in the 
mosque architecture of Cairo. With the exception of 
Ladjin’s restoration of the mosque of Ibn Tülün (see 
Restorations below), the principal period of mosque 
construction in Cairo would appear to be from 715/ 
1315 onwards, partly following on the foundation of 
the mosque of al-Násir Muhammad on the Citadel and 
partly taking rather belated advantage of the relaxa- 
tion of the restriction of the khutba to a very limited 
number of mosques. inside Cairo. The foundations, 
often on a large scale, are all of amirs, not of sultans, 
and are chiefly on the main arteries to the south and 
south east of the Fátimid walls leading towards the 
Citadel. They include Almalik (?) al-Cak4ndar [24], 
719/1319*, Abmad al-Mihmándaàr [115], 725/1324-5*, 
Almás [Yilmáz, less probably Olmez] [130], 730/ 
1329-30* (Khijaf, ii, 307), Kügün [202], 730/1329-30*, 
which has a monumental porch on the east at some 
distance from the mosque itself, Beshtàk [205], 
735/1335, and Altinbughà al-MáridànI [120], 739-40/ 
1339-40*, the grandest and most inventive of the lot, 
with many columns of Aswan granite complete with 
Ptolemaic capitals, glazed ceramic window-grilles, 
carved wooden fmaghrabiyya screens separating the 
kibla riwāks from the sahn, and a very curiously 
indented fagade on the Darb al-Ahmar. There are 
three further mosques of this period, Aslam al- 
Bah&?] [112], 745-6/1344*, Alksunkur [123], 747-8/ 
1346-8*— better known from its restoration by 
Ibrahim Agh& Mustabfigin in 1062/1652*, who 


covered part of the interior with (bad) blue and white 
tiles and made it known as the Blue Mosque, and 
Shaykhai al-‘Umari [147], 750/1349* (Khiétaf, ii, 312-3 
has 756/1355-6). These foundations vary considerably 
in their dimensions, but their façades always follow 
the line of the street in which they are built, any 
divergences from the kibla orientation which this 
might entail being reconciled by setting the interior 
plan askew. None are primarily funerary construc- 
tions and some are quite definitely not, for example 
the mosques of Küsün, who built a mausoleum and 
khánkáh [290-1] in the southern cemetery 736/1335 
(Khifaf, ii, 425), and of Shaykhü, whose khánkáh and 
mausoleum are directly opposite [152], 756/1355*—. 

The Cairene mosques from the time of Sultan 
Hasan onwards, if even grander in scale, are fewer 
in number and, even in the case of royal foundations, 
usually form part of a more complex institution. This 
is reflected in the terminology of the literary sources, 
which becomes steadily more diverse. The mosque 
of Sultan Hasan [133], 757/1356-764/1363* (see Pl. 4), 
described in its wakftyya as hádha'l-masdjid al-djámi* 
wa'l-madáris, is variously described by al-MakrizI as 
madrasa and djám*. Its central feature is indeed a 
vast cruciform madrasa for the four madhhabs with 
an open courtyard containing a domed fountain (faw- 
wara). The principal iwa@n, allotted to the Hanafis 
for teaching purposes, contains a marble minbar and 
a monumental wihráb, leaving no doubt that the 
functions of madrasa and masdjid djám* were not 
exclusive. Remarkably, the kibla iwdn gives on to a 
palatial tomb-chamber, originally covered with a 
wooden dome. The madrasas occupy each corner of 
the main courtyard and consist of many storeys of 
cells disposed round a small interior courtyard. An- 
nexed to the construction are still to be found a 
midăt or ablution courtyard (in Cairene architecture 
it is unusual for fountains in the courtyards of mos- 
ques or madrasas to be used for ablutions before 
the late Ottoman period), a high water-tower, a 
kaysáriyya with the remains of shops, and a rab‘, 
which may also have served as a hospital. Complete 
specification of the appurtenances, many of which 
have disappeared in the last hundred years, must 
await publication of the wakfiyya of the institution. 
In the architecture of 8th/r4th-century Islam as a 
whole, not only of al-Kàhira, the mosque of Sultan 
Hasan is outstanding for the vastness of its conception 
and scale and is particularly remarkable for its height. 
The interpretation of its architectural history has not 
significantly advanced since the publication of Max 
Herz Bey's monograph (see Bibliography), except 
that unconfirmed speculations that the porch might 
be of Anatolian inspiration have now been confirmed 
by comparison with the two-minaret porch of the 
Saldjük Gók Medrese at Sivas [see SALDJÜKS: ARCHI- 
TECTURE] 670/1271-2 (J. M. Rogers, Seljuk influence 
on the monuments of Cairo, in Kunst des Orients, viij 
(1972), 40-68). The building, which remained un- 
finished at the time of Sultan Hasan’s death, had an 
eventful history under the early Burdji Mamlük 
sultans and its vast scale made it rather unsuitable 
for general imitation. The facade was, however, 
imitated by al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh in his mosque, with 
its other dependencies, including two minarets placed 
on top of the Bab Zuwayla [190], 818/1415-823/1420 
(Khifaj, ii, 328-30), and he paid the mosque of Sultan 
Hasan the further compliment of appropriating the 
great bronze doors from its entrance and a bronze 
chandelier from the interior for his own construction. 

The mosque of al-Mu?ayyad, the last considerable 
mosque of Mamlük Cairo, is built on the san plan, 
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and the remains of its courtyard facade show it to 
have been also the last imitation of the blind arcading 
and rosettes which were taken over by al-Háfiz li- 
Din Allàh from the mosque of Ibn Tülün for his re- 
fection of the courtyard of al-Azhar. Polychrome 
marbles on a vast scale were expropriated for the 
decoration of the kibla wall, and the mausoleum even 
contains fragments of an Ikhshidid cenotaph; decora- 
tion of such richness, or rapacity, was not subse- 
quently possible in the architecture of the Mamlük 
period. The later 9th/15th century mosques of Cairo, 
even royal foundation like that of Djakmak in the 
Darb Sa‘ada, 853/1449*, are comparatively on a 
very small scale indeed. Their plans become pro- 
gressively more similar to those of madrasas, chiefly 
of the two-iwàün type with a reduced sahn, which 
eventually becomes roofed with a wooden lantern, 
and the approximation of plan is doubtless due to the 
fact that the mosque became simply a minor element 
of complex foundations. Kà?it. Bày, the most con- 
siderable builder of the Burdji Mamlüks, built no 
mosques which were not primarily some other institu- 
tion, and the chief interest of those few buildings of 
his reign which might be classified as primarily 
mosques, like that of Kidjmás (Kaémáz) al-Isbáki 
[114], 885-6/1480-1*, is not their scale or comprehen- 
siveness but the architectural problems they solve. In 
the last case an island site is used, and the ablution 
courtyard, the shaykh's house and a sabil-kuttáb (see 
below, Ottomans), which lie across a street, have to 
be connected by a bridge. The elements of the founda- 
tion are remarkably compressed, and the maximum 
use is made both of the street facades and of their 
symmetrical decoration. However, pressure on space 
inside the city, and doubtless a sufficiency of mosques 
in the various quarters of al-Kahira, made the lavish 
foundations of the Bahri Mamliks either impossible 
or unnecessary. 

Madrasas. With the probable exception of al- 
Azhar itself and the madrasas associated with it— 
those of Táybars, 709/1309-10, Akbughà, 734-40/ 
1333-39*, Gawhar (Djawhar), 844/1440* (Wiet CIA 
118 No. 572), and possibly the Ghannámiyya [96], 
774/1372-3*—the madrasas of Cairo in the Mamlük 
period had no comparable function to the metropol- 
itan madrasas of Ottoman Istanbul, which served as 
schools for those of the ‘ulamd? destined to hold the. 
highest administrative positions in the empire. They 
are almost invariably funerary constructions, to 
which the mausoleum of the founder was attached, 
well before his death if possible, and in fact provided 
an excuse for the erection of a conspicuous tomb, 
prejudice against which still existed among the 
orthodox *wama? in the 7th/13th-8th/14th centuries. 
Moreover, at least with royal foundations, where 
more land for building might be available, the prime 
consideration was that the mausoleum should face on 
to the street in order to be as conspicuous as possible, 
preferably at the kibla side of the foundation, which 
explains the preponderance of royal mausolea on the 
west side of the Kasaba. The reconciliation of the 
conflicting demands of &ibla-orientation, a facade on 
the street for the mausoleum, symmetrically disposed 
windows and doors for the attached foundation and 
so far as possible a symmetrical internal disposition, 
partly explains the labyrinthine convolutions of the 
entrance to the sahn of the madrasa of TaghribirdI 
[209], 844/1440*, or the bizarre assemblage of passages 
and closets against the &sb/a wall of that of the Kad! 
Abü Bakr Muzhir [49], 884/1479-80*. In principle the 
kibla came first, and in the Burdj! period a certain 
revival or rigorism led to the correction of defectively 


oriented buildings, for example a oth/rsth-century 
mihrab built into the kibla wall of the mausoleum of 
the Imam al-Shafi‘l; however, in cases of conflict the 
symmetry of the street facade ir funerary foundations 
generally took first place. 

The exceptional character of the independent, non- 
funerary madrasa is shown by the fact that in the 
Burdjf period only two sadrasas, both founded by 
Kà'it Bày (on the Kal'at al- Kabsh [223], 880/1475*, 
and on the Island of Rawda, described also as a 
mosque by Ibn Iyás (text ii, 205, 211, 271, 301) and 
completed by 896/1491, the only standing monument 
of any antiquity on the island), can be considered 
as non-funerary foundations. One funerary madrasa 
did not exclude the possibility of other funerary 
foundations either. The amir Karásunkur, who built 
a madrasa [31] in 700/1301 in Cairo, built a tomb 
at Aleppo when nã’ib of that town and is buried in a 
tomb, the Gunbadh-i Ghaffariyya, at Marágha [q.v.] 
in N.W. Iran, whither he had fled in 712/1312. The 
amir Tankizbugha actually built two foundations in- 
side Cairo, one in the southern cemetery [298], c. 760/ 
1359 (Cresweli's dating), and one on a spur of the 
Mukattam to the east of the Citadel [85], 764/1362*, 
which contains a canopy mausoleum (Zahár fák) com- 
pleted four years after his death. Even Barkük, who 
had founded a funerary madrasa intra muros [187], 
786-8/1384-6*, is reported to have asked on his death- 
bed to be buried in a kubba near the graves of various 
venerated shaykkhs, which is one of the motives given 
by al-Makrizi (Khifaf, ii, 464) for the location of the 
khánkáh of Faradj in the desert [149], 803/1400- 
813/1410*, where Barkük is indeed buried. This sug- 
gests that whereas institutionally speaking madrasa 
and khánkáh are not exclusive terms, the latter were 
preferred as places of burial; in any case Barkük's 
reported wish is curiously similar to the Timirids’ 
motives for the development of Shahr-i Sabz (Kish, 
Kishsh) and the Shah-i Zinde at Samarkand [q.v.] as 
their family cemeteries. 

Regarding the evolution of the plans of Cairene 
madrvasas, in particular of the cruciform madrasa, an 
authoritative account has been given by Creswell 
(MAE, ii, 104-34). The institution was imported from 
Syria by the Ayyübids, but no surviving Ayyübid 
monument in Egypt or Syria is cruciform in plan and 
the lists of the known madrasas of Damascus up to 
695/1295 and of Cairo up to 639/1242, mostly Shafi‘! 
or Hanafi, show few for two rites and none at all 
for four. The Madrasa al-Mustansiriyya at Baghdad 
(631/1233) was intended for four rites, but Creswell 
has shown (MAE, ii, 126-7), that it was not cruciform, 
whereas the first Cairene cruciform madrasa built by 
Baybars, the Zahiriyya [37], 660/1262*, does not 
appear to have been intended for all four rites, This 
is also untypical in that it does not appear to have 
been a funerary construction, Baybars having built 
his tomb in the Madrasa al-Zahiriyya at Damascus 
[see DIMASHK]. The cruciform plan was not immed- 
iately adopted for the madrasa, that of Kalà?ün [43], 
683-4/1284-5*, having one iteán only and a sanctuary 
three bays deep. The first cruciform madrasa in 
Cairo for all four rites was that of al-Nàgir Mubam- 
mad [44], 695/1295-703/1304*, and only two others 
appear to be recorded by Makrizi, those of Sultan 
Hasan (see above) and Djaméal al-Din al-Ustadar 
(KÀifat, ii, 401) [35], 811/1408*. The cruciform plan 
was, of course, more widely employed, for mosques as 
well as for madvasas, though always with a tendency 
for the axial fwdns to enlarge at the expense of the side 
ones. It was, however, most conspicuously employed 

"in the two surviving hospitals (máristdns) in Cairo, 
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that of Kalà?ün [43], 683/1284, and that of al-Mu?ay- 
yad [257] (see Pls. 5, 5a), 821-3/1418-20 (Khifaf, ii, 
408), the facade of which suggests some direct ac- 
quaintance with the Mengüdjükid hospital at Divrigi 
in Central Anatolia (626/1228 onwards). The hospital 
of al-Mu?ayyad was, however, turned into a mosque 
in 825/1421-2. 

The great majority of the Mamlik madrasas of 
Cairo are modifications of the two-iwán type. Even if 
we cannot accept Creswell's suggestion that the plan 
of such madrasas was entirely determined by that 
of the domestic architecture of Cairo, in particular 
the ka‘a, we may readily admit that domestic archi- 
tecture and the madrasas of the Mamluk period 
developed pari passu. There are even two madrasas 
which bear inscriptions proving that they were orig- 
inally houses, al-Ghannamiyya [96], 774/1372-3*, and 
that of Khishkadam al-Ahmadi, formerly the palace 
of Tashtimiir al-Dawadar [153], 768/1366-7 or 778/ 
1376-7. The dates of their conversion to madrasas are 
curiously late: the former must have been a madrasa 
by 827/1423 when the Khifaf was completed, but 
according to Ibn lyas the first kkufba was pronounced 
in the latter only in 891/1486. The conversion was, 
of course, simple: it required only the hollowing out 
of a mihráb on the kibla side and the construction of 
a minaret, both essential features of the Cairene 
madrasa. 

Khànkàhs. Mamlük Cairo is rich in religious 
foundations of a quasi-monastic type, zdwiyas, 
khánkáhs (pl. usually kAawàánik or khánkáhát) and 
fibájs. The first of these were generally small construc- 
tions housing a shaykh, with room for students to 
group informally round him. They are rarely of 
architectural importance, and were often not endowed 
at the express request of the shaykh. Of the only two 
mentioned in Creswell's Brief Chronolog y, the Zàwiyat 
al-‘Abbar [146] (c. 684/1285-6, Khifal, ii, 420) consists 
of two domed mausolea and is equally well known as 
the Khànkàh al-Bundukdàriyya, and the Zàwiyat 
Aydumur (Aydemir) al-Pahlawàn (22), the date of 
which is disputed (see Van Berchem, CIA, 125), was 
almost certainly a madrasa. Where the sources speak 
of other zd@wiyas they may say no more than that they 
consisted of a rukn or a riwak: they are, therefore, 
extremely difficult to identify architecturally. 

The earliest khankah founded in Egypt was Ayyü- 
bid (569/1173-4), in the palace of Sa‘id al-Su‘ada, a 
freed slave of al-Mustansir (KAtfaf, ii, 415-7, 422). The 
site may still be identified, but the building has been 
so often changed that no idea of its original disposi- 
tion can be formed. Curiously enough, throughout the 
period up to the Ottoman conquest, only seven 
buildings are named, or implied, in their foundation 
inscriptions as Kkhànkáhs: those of Baybars al- 
Djashenkir (Cashnegir] [32), 706-9/1306-9*, Shaykhü 
al-‘Umari [152], 756/1355, Nizam al-Din Ishak [140], 
757/1356*, Mukbil al-Zimam al-Da?ddi [177], 797-8/ 
1395*, and three in the eastern cemetery, Faradj b. 
Barkük [149], 803/1400-813/1410*, al-Ashraf Barsbày 
[121], 835/1432*, and al-Ashraf Inal [158], 854-60/ 
1450-6*, The conception of a khanka@h as an indepen- 
dent construction, with kitchens, a bath and living 
quarters either disposed round a central courtyard 
or in separate blocks, as in that of Faradj b. Barkük, 
is well established by Makrizi, Ibn Taghribirdi, Ibn 
Iyàs and al-Sakháwi; but the extreme divergence in 
the numbers of khánkáhs they give, from twenty-nine 
in the first case to a mere four in the last, and the fact 
that each gives a slightly different list shows that the 
term, like madrasa, is far from having an exclusive 
sense in the architectural history of Cairo. The general 
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tendency in the Burdji period is for khánkáhs to be 
subsumed in epigraphy under madrasa or djámi, 
though reference may be made to a mashyakhat 
tasawwuf or mashyakha sifiyya, and, as in the case of 
the foundation of al-Ashraf Barsbày [121] above, the 
“‘khank&@h’’ of the inscription may become “madrasa” 
in the wakfiyya (A. Darrag, L’Egypte sous le régne de 
Barsbay, Damascus 1961, 50). Up to the end of the 
reign of al-Nasir Muhammad, which coincides with 
the foundation of most of the khánkáhs mentioned in 
the sources, it seems to have been the rule for SüfIs 
to live in khankahs, in cells either grouped round a 
courtyard, as in the foundation of Rukn al-Din Bay- 
bars al-Djashenkir (Cashnegir] [32] above, and of 
Salar and Sandjar al-Djawili (221), 703/1303-4*, on 
the Djabal Yashkur, or in an annexe, usually of 
cruciform plan, or, finally, as in the foundations of 
Inàl, Kaà?it Bay and Kurkumas, in a rab* or block of 
living-units set within the main enclosure but struc- 
turally independent of it. In the latter two types 
there is no necessary resemblance between the annexe 
and the main construction. 

By the first quarter of the 9th/1sth century living 
quarters were being suppressed from new foundations 
within the city, though whether this was for lack of 
space or of Süfis is unclear. À condition of residence 
within the khánkàhs of the Bahri period often stipu- 
lated in their wakfiyyas (cf. ‘Abd al-Latif Ibrahim 
‘Ali, Dirasdat ta-vikhiyya wa athariyya fi watha ik min 
‘asr al-Ghurt, unpublished doctoral thesis, University 
of Cairo, 168-9, for the wakfiyya of Baybars al- 
Djashenkir was that Sifis, as well as taking vows of 
poverty and piety, were obliged to relinquish salaried 
appointment within the administration or in any 
other religious institution. Non-residential tasawwuf 
was permitted in the Bahri period under some 
circumstances, ¢.g., to married Sifis, but khadnkdhs 
founded at this time were seen as essentially places 
for private dhikr to which non-residents were in 
principle not admitted. From the time of al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh onwards (wakfiyya quoted by ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, v, 128) the emphasis changed to the com- 
munal dhikr, the previous restrictions on alternative 
employment for Süfis were less rigorously enforced, 
and the important element of tasawwuf became daily 
attendance at the Audér. The later Burdji khankahs 
were dependent parts of complex funerary founda- 
tions, and were sometimes no more than mak‘ads, 
iike that of al-Ghüri [66-7], 908-10/1503-4*, a large 
oriented hall where the daily dhikr djamá*i or hudür 
wazifat al-tasawwuf was celebrated at certain specified 
hours. 

Much more work is required on the development 
of the khánkáh in Mamlük Egypt (for a survey see 
S. Mehrez, The Ghawriyya in the urban context, an 
analysis of its form and function, IFAO Cairo, forth- 
coming). It has been suggested that the change from 
residential to non-residential Süfl centres was at 
least partly the result of the decadence of the farikas 
in 9th/15th century Egypt; this may be true, but the 
sources are extraordinarily silent on the precise 
fartka for which a given khankah was intended or 
which eventually took control of it. Divergences in 
the practices of the farikas led in 8th/14th-9th/15th 
century Iran and in Ottoman Turkey to profound 
modifications in the architecture of the kkdnkah, and 
it would not be reasonable to suppose that Cairo was 
any different in this respect. The only hope of clari- 
fying this question appears to lie either in the publi- 
cation of the Mamlük wakfiyyas of Egypt (e.g. the 
wakfiyya of Barsbay (Ahmad Darradj, Hudjdiat wakf 
al-ashraf Barsbáy 72, 74) tells us that he founded, 
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to the west of his khánkàh in the desert, a záwiya 
for the benefit of the Séfis (Rifé‘is)) or in a prosopo- 
graphic analysis of the skhaykhs of the various khán- 
kahs during the 8th/r4th-9th/r5th centuries. 

Ribats. Ribas (used always in the religious sense 
and not in the sense of khás) are rare foundations 
in Cairo and the only foundations named as such in 
inscriptions are Burdji, that of Yahya Zayn al-Din 
[141], 856/1452* (CIA, 746, No. 270), and two of 
al-Ashraf Inal, one attached to his mausoleum in the 
desert [158], 854/1450-860/1456*, and one inside al- 
Káhira in the Khurunfish [61], 857/1453-865/1461*. 
There is little evidence that the foundations were 
intentionally associated with the early Islamic ribàájs 
for the mudjáhidün [see R1BAT], and the occurrence 
in the ribat of Indl [158] of a second foundation in- 
scription describing it as a kkānkāh (Van Berchem, 
CIA, 399 No. 274) suggests that the two terms were 
by this period virtually synonymous. 

Tombs. The most splendid of the mausolea of the 
Mamlük period are, of course, those "attached" to 
the great funerary foundations—of Kalà?ün, al-Nàsir 
Muhammad, Barkük intra muros and of Faradj b. 
Barkük on to Kà'/it Bày in the eastern cemetery, 
though, as C. Kessler has observed, it was really 
the foundation which was attached to the mauso- 
leum, providing its justification, so that, as the pre- 
judice against monumental mausolea gradually 
waned, the tombs took over a progressively greater 
part of the foundation or became even more central to 
its plan. On the other hand there are a number of 
smaller mausolea from this period, if not exactly 
isolated then certainly worthy of remark. That of 
Kütük*, for example, incorporated into the mosque 
of Aksunkur [123], 747-8/1346-7*, is exceptional in 
being neither oriented nor having a mifrab. That of 
Azbak (Ózbek) al-Yüsuff is simply one of the side 
niches of his two-iwan madrasa [211], 900/1494-5*, 
with a wooden mashrabiy ya grille to separate if from 
the durka‘a. The Kubbat ‘Asfir [al-‘Asfir ?] in the 
eastern cemetery [r32], post 913/1507, is attached 
merely to a sabil. So concerned was al-Ghüri that his 
mausoleum [67], completed 909/1504*, should be on 
the Kasaba that the dependencies are almost elimi- 
nated and the mausoleum reaches right from the 
street to the kibla wall. The mausoleum of Khayr Beg 
is attached to his palace, [249], pre-910/505, and the 
space between filled by a mosque or musalla with a 
mihráb which deviates 28? with reference to the kibla. 
There are & few Mamlük canopy tombs (Zahar fáks), 
notably those of Tankizbughà [85], 764/1362*, and a 
mausoleum within the khankah of al-Ashraf Barsbay 
in the desert [121], 835/1432*, though most Mamlük 
tombs are domed chambers (hence the general use 
of the term kubba for mausoleum). Most interesting 
of these isolated constructions is al-Kubba al-Fada- 
wiyya at ‘Abbdsiyya [5], a vast domed edifice datable 
to 884-6/1479-81* on a high basement, part of which 
serves as a mugallà, but which has no ground floor 
porch and which is reached by a grand staircase on 
the exterior. 

General considerations. It is often asserted 
that the architecture of Cairo shows a progressive 
decline from the Babri to the Burdji periods. There 
was certainly a change of taste in the later period 
with an elaboration of surface ornament on both ex- 
terior and interior surfaces, in marble veneer, glass 
paste or simply carved stone, the exterior surfaces 
of the domes of the larger royal foundation, from 
that of Faradj b. Barkük onwards, being carved with 
elaborate tracery in high relief. Wood was scarce 
and an expensive import, no marble appears to have 


been quarried after the Byzantine period, and despite 
all expedients the supply of antique material had al- 
most dried up by the mid-gth/z5th century. The de- 
vices resorted to to supply this deficiency, for exam- 
ple the use of bitumen or red paste to fill in grooved 
designs on white marble and thus create the illusion 
of polychrome marble veneer (Madrasa of the kadi 
Abi Bakr Muzhir [49], 884/1479-80*; Kidjmàs [Kaé- 
máàz) al-Isbàki [114], 885-6/1480-1*; funerary madrasa 
of Kà'it Bày [99] completed 879/1474* (see Pl. 6); 
madrasa of al-Ghüri [66] completed 910/1504*), show 
technical inventiveness rather than decadence. Pres- 
sure on space within the confines of al- Káhira doubt- 
less explains the smaller size of funerary foundations, 
in order to accommodate the standard appurtenances, 
and there is a tendency for the proportion of height 
to ground area to increase. There also does seem to 
have been a misguided preconception among Mam- 
lük builders that a plan or elevation could be reduced 
by a factor of two or four without losing in effective- 
ness, and this smaller scale naturally makes all- 
over surface decoration even more conspicuous, How- 
ever, where space was freely available, as in the 
eastern cemetery, the Burdji monuments of the whole 
of the 9th/rs5th century remain architecturally im- 
posing. This period also saw a tremendous develop- 
ment in the technology of stone work. The few stone 
domes of the Babri period are small and mainly ex- 
perimental constructions: where a large area was to 
be covered the dome had necessarily to be wood 
(as in the mausoleum of the Imam al-Shafi or of 
Sultan Hasan, both incidentally restored in their 
original material by Kà?it Báy) or of brick, as in the 
mausoleum within the madrasa of Sarghatmish (218), 
757/1356*. In the Burdji period the enormous span 
of the domes of the khánkáh of Faradj b. Barkük rep- 
resents perhaps the apogee of Mamlük stone-work 
in Egypt, but the technique was maintained right up 
to the fall of the Mamlüks, in the tomb and palace 
of Khayr Beg [248-9], 906-8/1501-2%. These are 
scarcely grounds for speaking of decadence. 
Domestic Architecture. In the discussion of 
the Cairene madrasa the central rôle of the ka‘a in 
the grand domestic architecture of al-Kàhira has 
already been stressed. In many cases a salsabil in 
the wall of an iwàán emitted a trickle of water which 
flowed down into a pool in the centre of the durka‘a 
(kà*a of Muhammad Muhibb al-Din [50}, otherwise 
known as the wakf of ‘Uthman Katkhuda, dated 
751/1351* not 651/1253 as in Creswell, Brief Chronol- 
ogy). Ventilation was assured by wind-funnels or 
towers (malkaf, plur. malakif), facing north to catch 
the evening breeze, and these also occur in some 
religious buildings (the mosque of al-Salih Tala?i‘ 
[116], 555/1160*, where the shaft inconveniently 
issues at the top of the minbar, and in the khankah of 
Baybars al-Djashenkir [32], 706-9/1306-9*). The 
main ka‘a may not be on the ground floor, and as in 
the case of the palace of Beshtàk [34], 738 or 740/1337 
or 1339, the Piano nobile is reached by an exterior 
staircase up the side of a basement which contained 
the stables as well as a street facade of shops in- 
corporating a masdjid of Fatimid foundation, the 
Masdjid al-Fidjl. In the storeys above the ka‘a were 
the private apartments, often looking on to it through 
wooden mashrabiyya screens: the result was to make 
some of the great houses of Cairo extremely high. Of 
most of these palaces the chief remains are the 
monumental porch giving on to the street (Mandjak 
al-Silábdàr [247], 747-8/1346-7*; the Amir Taz (267}, 
753/1352, on the Shàri* al-Suyüfiyya), but one palace, 
of the amir Yushbak, who to judge from an inscrip- 
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tion of 880/1475-6 was the last owner of the building, 
has been preserved almost in its entirety [266]. Its 
other current name, the Hawsh Bardak, suggests that 
it should be identified with the isfab/ (both stables 
and residence) built by Küsün as an enlargement of a 
palace of Sandjar and pillaged in 742/1341-2. After 
Yushbak's death in 887/1482 the palace was given by 
Kait Bay to yet another amir, Akbardi, the last re- 
corded occupant, who died in 904/1498-9. The se- 
quence of owners suggests that this palace, and 
possibly others as well, may have been an official 
residence, but this is so far undemonstrable and its 
continued use may simply be due to the lack of 
suitable housing for amirs holding high positions. It 
became customary, indeed, to incorporate earlier 
palace buildings within later structures, or to amalga- 
mate adjoining buildings, so that they came to form 
rambling complexes of ké‘as and mak‘ads, north- 
facing loggias generally at mezzanine level on a 
basement of storerooms or servants’ quarters (¢.g., 
that of Mamày [51], 901/1496*, now known as the 
Bayt al-Kadi), disposed round irregular courtyards. 
The Rab‘ Radwan Bey [406] near the Bab Zuwayla 
and the Bayt al-Kiritliyya, adjoining the mosque of 
Ibn Tülün [321], both rrith/r7th-century construc- 
tions, incorporate earlier elements, and the same 
would appear to be true of the gth/1sth century, for 
example, the “palace” of Kà?it Bày [228], 890/1485*, 
in the Darb al-Ahmar. 

This tradition of appropriation of earlier houses 
and the resultant constructions rambling round a 
ká*a probably changed little from the Fatimid period 
onwards. It was certainly little affected by the Otto- 
man occupation, and Turkish influence on the archi- 
tecture of al-Kahira was probably at its least in this 
sphere. The Musafirkhana palace [20], 1193/1779- 
1203/1788, is arguably more of an Istanbul-type con- 
struction, and Muhammad *Ali's palace of al-Djaw- 
hara[s05], 1229/1814, shows much French influence. 
But the less elaborate houses of Ottoman Cairo 
continued the local tradition. 

Commercial Architecture. The tenement houses 
or rab's of Cairo have never been studied archi- 
tecturally as a group (most appear on the Index as 
*'house-wakfs"). The Mamlük baths of the city, 
numerous as they once were, scarcely survive. The 
entrance to the bath of Beshtàk (244], pre-742/1341*, 
and the central hall of a bath which formed part of 
the endowments of the mosque of al-Mu'ayyad 
Shaykh [410] (cf. ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, v, 35-6, vi, 71) 
are the only important remains of the Mamluk period. 
The khans of the Mamlik period are slightly better 
preserved, though, given the lavish documentary 
evidence from the Fatimid period onwards for khans 
in which foreign merchants lodged and the fact that 
many of the high Mamlük amirs engaged in trade, it is 
surprising that there should be only one surviving 
khan of the Bahri Mamluk period, the. earliest in 
Cairo, that of Küsün [11] in the Djamáliyya quarter, 
pre-742/1341, the date of his death. Two khans found- 
ed by Ka?it Bay are preserved (the inscriptions use 
the word khán, though the literary sources almost 
invariably use the word wakdla/wikdla), one at al- 
Azhar with a sabil-kuttáb attached [75-6], 882/1477*, 
and one [9] at Bàb al-Nasr, 885/1481. The best 
preserved, however, is the Wikàlat ai-Nakhia (64]*, 
which bears the cartouches of al-Ghüri, 906/1501- 
922/1516. It consists of a courtyard approached 
through a monumental entrance surrounded by a 
ground floor of booths (dakákin) or depots (makhazin) 
with two upper storeys of rooms for lodging and, 
possibly, originally another storey as well. The plan 


differs little from that of contemporary kháns in 
Aleppo and Damascus, though the building is much 
higher in proportion to its ground area, and the street 
facade has windows for each storey above the ground 
floor. These late Mamlük wikdlas, organized, as in 
Syria, according to trade as well as to the nationality 
of the merchants who inhabited them, changed very 
little after the Ottoman occupation, most of the 
surviving Eháns being 1oth/16th-r2th/18th century in 
date. 

Al-Ghüri also built a kaysáriyya [53-4, 56] (un- 
dated), now known as the Khàn al-Khalili, which was 
in fact a khan of 8th/14th century date (‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, v, 90, 301). It has been assumed that al- 
Ghüri merely restored the khan, but the incomplete 
foundation inscription in his name (Van Berchem, 
CIA, 596, No. 406) leaves no doubt that it was a new 
foundation. 

OTTOMANS 

Most assertions of the disruptive effect of the 
Ottoman conquest upon the architecture of Cairo are 
based on prejudice or on superficial acquaintance with 
the monuments. The Mamlük tradition as it had 
evolved under the Burdji Mamlüks was extraordi- 
narily persistent, and, in contrast to Damascus, the 
Ottoman metropolitan tradition of architecture made 
itself felt only sporadically. Changes of various sorts 
did take place. The Irsaliyye Khasinesi, a tax first 
fixed under Khadim Sulaym4n Pasha (931/1524-941/ 
1534) [see IRSALIYYE], left the Ottoman walis with 
little money for building, and most of them left Egypt 
with heavy debts. In the later r1th/17th and 12th/ 
18th centuries, when the Mamlük beys prevented its 
remission to Istanbul, larger foundations were under- 
taken, like the mosque and dependencies of Mustafá 
Shurbagi (Corbadji} Mirz4 at Balak [343], 1110/1698*, 
the extensive restoration of al-Azhar, 1167/1753, and 
the mosque, Aawd (drinking trough) and sabil of 
Mubammad Bey Abü Dhahab [62, 98], 1187/1774*. 
The changes however, were by no means entirely 
the result of economic pressure. The Ottoman 
governors, generally in Egypt en poste for short 
periods, preferred to endow large funerary kulliyyas 
[Riilléyes], complex foundations, in Istanbul, where 
large areas of land were still freely available for 
building in the central districts of the city. They did 
not intend, if they could help it, to die in Egypt; they 
did not have the Mamluk tendency to build more 
than one mausoleum (the last Mamlik to do this in 
Cairo was Kànsüh Abi Sa‘id with two mausoleums 
[360, 164] both dated 904/1499*), and the discovery 
on their arrival that Cairo was almost entirely built 
up already and that land was too difficult, or too 
expensive, to expropriate must have greatly con- 
tributed to their lack of enthusiasm for large-scale 
foundations there. However, two early governors 
appear to have been exceptional in building in Egypt 
and not in Istanbul, Khadim Sulayman Pasha 
(wali 931/1524-941/1534), who built a mosque of 
Ottoman plan but Mamlük decoration on the Citadel 
[142], 935/1528* (chronogram), with a very curiously 
planned tekke behind it, and Iskandar Pasha (gover- 
nor 963/1556-966/1559) whose mosque, iekke and 
sabil at the Bàb al-Khalk (Khark) have all disap- 
peared. The former is exceptional in having continued 
to build in Egypt after relinquishing his official 
duties: he is credited with a wikdla at Bulak [539], 
948/1541, and a tekke intra muros, al-Sulaymaniyya 
[225], 950/1543-4* (but described in the foundation 
inscription as a madrasa). 

Sabils. The distinction between Ottoman and 
Mamlak architecture in Cairo is perhaps best shown 
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by considering the history of the sabil, the earliest 
surviving example of which is that in the name of al- 
Nasir Muhammad (561] at the porch of the foundation 
of Kalà?ün. The cistern cannot be located, and the 
later elements of Cairene sabils, a carved stone 
Salsabil or shádhirwán down which the water flowed 
into an interior pool and bronze grilles through which 
the water could be taken with a dipper, do not sur- 
vive. The date is disputed: Khifaf, ii, 97 (followed by 
Creswell, MAE, ii, 274-5) gives 726/1326, but there 
are clear signs of a subsequent restoration, when a 
kuttáb (Kur?àn school) may have been added above. 
One free-standing Babrl sabil, that. of Shaykhü [144], 
755[1354*, appears to be without a kuttáb, but by the 
early Burdji period the joint construction, generally 
at the corner of a facade so that it rfight be accessible 
from two or three sides, becomes a feature of larger 
foundations, for example that on the facade of the 
khánkàáh of Shaykhü (152), later than the foundation 
of 756/1355*, and the pair at either end of the facade 
of the khánkáh of Faradj b. Barkük in the desert 
[149], 803/1400-813/1411*. However, where a site at 
an important street junction could be employed, the 
Sabil-kuttab might become free-standing in the later 
Burdj! period, for example, that of Ka?it Bay [324], 
884/1480, with a magnificent revetment of marble 
veneer and a complex of small rooms behind. 

In the Ottoman period the sabil-kuttáb became the 
most frequent of all commemorative foundations, 
doubtless for reasons of economy. It was almost in- 
variably an independent foundation, even when built 
up against some earlier building. That of Khusraw 
[g.v.) (Husrev] Páshà (52], 942/1535*, is both typical 
of the genre and symptomatic of general Ottoman 
practice. Governor of Egypt from 940/1534 to 942/ 
1536, he had built mosques at Diyárbakr (925- 
35/1519-29), Sarajevo (actually a kulliyya (külliye); 
cf. Mayer, Architects..., 50) (938/1532) and Van 
(975/1567), a mosque and double madrasa, the 
Khusrawiyya, at Aleppo (953/1546-7), and a türbe 
in Istanbul, all these three built by Sinan, a canopy 
tomb at Van (989/1581) and a khán on the Van- 
Bitlis road. His architectural activities are by far the 
most flagrant example of the Ottoman governors" 
neglect of Cairo, although his case is paralleled by 
that of Sinan Pasha, twice governor of Egypt, whose 
numerous constructions in Syria and at Istanbul are 
represented in Cairo now only by his mosque at Bülàk 
[349], 979/1571*. If (improbably) sheer poverty was 
Khusraw Pàshà's excuse, the habit of founding sabil- 
kutiabs in Cairo persisted throughout the period of 
Ottoman domination. The best known is that of ‘Abd 
al-Rabmàn Katkhudà [21], 1157/1744* (see Pl. 7), an 
elegant Mamluk pastiche which fully exploits the ad- 
vantages of its situation at an important street junc- 
tion. Architecturally, however, it is far from untypi- 
cal; the ceshmes of 11th-12th/17th/18th century Istan- 
bul do not appear to have been copied at all, and the 
typically bow-fronted wooden-eaved Istanbul sabils 
{known as sibyan mektebleri) are not imitated in Cairo 
until the r9th century (mosque of Sulayman Agha 
Silahdar [382], 1255/1839). 

Fortifications. The Ottoman fortifications of 
the Citadel cannot ever have served much purpose. 
The Bab al-‘Azab [555], 1168/1754, a premature re- 
vival of romantic Crusader architecture, was restored 
by Muhammad *Ali when he occupied the Citadel and 
built there the Mint (606), 1227/1812, two palaces, 
the Djawhara and the Harim (505, 612], 1229/1814 
and 1243/1827, the Archives [605], 1244/1828, and 


ultimately the mosque of Muhammad ‘AIi [503], | 


1265/1848, the plan of which, in spite of frequent 


assertions to the contrary, is based on that of the 
Yefii Djami‘ at Istanbul. The Citadel was no longer 
a fortress in any strict sense of the word, and an 
earlier fortress of Muhammad “Alf on the Mukattam 
Hills [455], 1225/1810, connected to the Citadel by 
a ramp, is so disposed that it cannot ever have had 
more than decorative value. Various gates of quarters 
(harat) datable to the Ottoman period remain within 
the walls of al-Kàhira, for example that of the 
Harat al-Mabyada in the Djamàliyya [356], 1084/1673. 
There is no reason, however, to posit a revival of 
fortification within the city in the Ottoman period. 
The existence of such gates is well documented in 
the Mamlük period, though none dating from this 
time has yet been identified. 

Mosques. Although the principal religious foun- 
dations of Cairo in the Ottoman period are mosques, 
not madrasas, there is only one royal foundation, 
that of Malika Safiyya (200], 1019/1610, though it is 
royal only by error in that its founder, ‘Uthman Agha, 
the Dar al-Sa‘adet Aghas!, had not been manumitted, 
so that the foundation was judged to revert to his 
owner, Malika Safiyya. Although the masonry and 
much of the decoration is Cairene, the mosque plan 
comes closer to the metropolitan mosques of Istanbul 
than any other Ottoman building in Cairo. It is set 
in a walled enclosure of which one gateway [330], 
1019/1610*, still stands, on a high basement without 
Shops and consists of a courtyard surrounded by 
domed arcades leading to a sanctuary with a dome on 
a hexagonal base which goes back in plan to that of 
the Ué Sherefeli mosque at Edirne. The next mosque 
in order of size is that of Sinan Pasha at Balak (349), 
979/1571,* which was subsequently imitated by that 
of Muhammad Bey Abi Dhahab [98], 1187/1774*. The 
use of a dome similar to that of al-Kubba al-Fada- 
wiyya [5], 884-6/1479-81*, rather than one of the dome 
types evolved in Istanbul, as a model for both mos- 
ques appears at first sight remarkable, though Hasan 
‘Abd al-Wahháb (Ta?rikh al-masádjid, i, 671) has 
adduced evidence that by the late r1th/17th century 
at least this Mamlūk mausoleum had become one of 
the sights for visitors to Cairo. Both mosques, like 
others of the roth/16th-11th/17th centuries, introduce 
certain features which are more characteristic of the 
Ottoman architecture of Istanbul: a narthex with 
mihrábs, allegedly for late-comers to prayers, and, 
inside, a balcony above the entrance (it is not always 
clear whether a royal box or a gynaeceum was inten- 
ded), and a sunken transverse passage across the 
sanctuary, a reconciliation, perhaps, of the Istanbul 
practice of entry into the sanctuary directly from the 
street rather than via a sahn or a midát, as in Cairo. 
The balcony above the entrance first occurs in the 
architecture of Cairo in the mosque of al-Nàsir 
Mubammad on the Citadel, when it may actually have 
been a royal box; there appears to have been a 
gynaeceum right from the start in the mosque of 
Aslam al-Bahà?i [112], 745-6/1344-5*, and the sunken 
passage across the sanctuary occurs in various Burdji 
monuments, including the mosque within the 
khankah of al-Ashraf Barsbay in the desert (121), 
835/1432*. Such Ottoman modifications, therefore, 
were mainly ritual rather than architectural. 

This general point also applies ‘to other Otto- 
man mosques of Cairo, for example the Mahmidiyya 
[135], 975/1568, very much a Burdj! Mamlük building 
in construction but based on the mosque of Sultan 
Hasan opposite, even to the tomb-chamber behind 
the kibla wall, though the choice of a steep hill as a 
site makes the whole idea rather ineffective. The 
mosque of Dà?üd Pasha [472], 955/1548, combines an 
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irregularly shaped muşallā of late 9th/1sth-century 
type with an entrance more like a &á'a with a stair- 
case incongruously occupying it; and the Ribát al- 
Athàr [320], 1073/1662-1224/1809, a much restored 
building which is now in part a basilical mosque, 
has a kubba attached which is no mausoleum but a 
repository for two limestone feet of Pharaonic work- 
manship, now revered as the athàr al-nabawiyya 
[see KADAM SHARIF] (For earlier restauration, in the 
name of Faradj b. Barkük and Káànsüh al-Ghüri, 
see Wiet, Inscriptions historiques sur pierre 79-80, 
nos. 107, 129). There is a general tendency for 
basilical mosques, sometimes with a central lantern, 
like that of Mustafa Shurbagi [Corbadjf] Mirza, [343] 
110/1698*, to replace those with an open sahn, the 
last of which is the mosque of al-Fakahàni [109], 
1148/1736*; but this again is the continuation of a 
Burdji development. In general, the continuity of 
Mamlük plans and materials is striking, and while, 
to judge from the extant remains, tile revetments 
of low quality were employed in some Ottoman 
buildings, when a flashy marble mosaic was required 
it could easily be executed by local craftsmen (mosque 
of al-Burdayni [201]*, 1025/1616-1038/1629*). 
Madrasas and tekkes. The Cairene madrasas of 
the Ottoman period are conspicuous only by their 
absence. The Takkiya Sulaymàniyya [225], 950/ 
1543-4*, and the /akkiya and sabil of '"Sultàn Mah- 
müd" [308], 1164/1751*, which closely follows it in 
plan, are both described in their foundation inscrip- 
tions as madrasas, but there are scarcely any others 
known and a complete survey of the Ottoman epi- 
graphy of Cairo is required to determine the question. 
Both these buildings follow the plan of an Istanbul 
madrasa with a raised courtyard surrounded by ar- 
cades with cells and a projecting axial iwán (dars- 
khána): unlike their Istanbul counterparts they are 
oriented, so that the darskhdna also serves as a 
masdjid. If they were also tekkes we have no informa- 
tion regarding the farika which occupied them. The 
situation is little better regarding the foundation of 
khánkáhs in the Ottoman period. There is a tekke of 
the Mawlawiyya (Mevlevi) order attached to the 
tomb and madrasa of Hasan Sadaka (Sunkur Sa‘di) 
[263], 715/1315%-721/1321°, with a late 12th/18th- 
century wooden semá*kkáne on an upper floor, and 
there is also a tekke of the Rifa‘iyya [442}, 1188/1774. 
Yet a third extant tekke of the Ottoman period is a 
Bektáshi convent at the foot of the Mukattam, an 
early 1oth/16th-century foundation of considerable 
potential interest but which has long been totally 
inaccessible and has never been surveyed. 
Commercial architecture, etc. It has already 
been remarked that the commercial and domestic 
architecture of Cairo appears to have changed little 
from the Mamlük to the Ottoman period: almost all 
the major architectural changes in these spheres have 
been from the time of Muhammad *Ali onwards. 
This impression remains to be confirmed, however, 
and on this, as on the architecture of the 19th- 
century city, the basic work remains to be done. 
Restorations. Any account of the architecture of 
al-Kahira would be incomplete without some ref- 
erence to the major restorations which the monu- 
ments have undergone. Almost a]|l those still standing 
have undergone generally accurate major restoration 
at the hands of the Comité de conservation des monu- 
ments de l'art arabe over the past ninety years. By 
no means all earlier restorations are commemorated 
by inscriptions (for example those of Ka’it Bay in 
Sultan Hasan and the Imam al-Shafi‘l) or thought 
worthy of record by the literary sources: much of 


the Islamic architecture of the city owes its relatively 
well preserved state to the fact that for most of the 
time wakf revenues must have been adequate for the 
upkeep of the foundation. Where this was not the 
case, in the Mamlük period at least, money available 
for building was usually spent on a new foundation 
to commemorate the individual donor rather. than 
on the repair of another’s monument. Only this can 
explain the rarity of inscriptions commemorating 
major restorations in the architecture of al-Káhira: 
it was, ultimately, more glorious to demolish a dilapi- 
dated building than to restore it. 

The major restorations, therefore, are generally 
explained by special considerations. The Fatimid 
restorations of the mosques of ‘Amr, Ibn Tülün and 
al-Azhar had a political motive, the propagation of 
the da‘wa, as well as the necessity of coping with a 
population increase, and the Mamlük and Ottoman res- 
torations of the Citadel, the aqueduct and the main 
bridges extant in the Cairo area are readily compre- 
hensible in terms of the necessity of maintaining 
public, or royal, utilities. The continuous series of 
inscriptions attesting additions to or restorations of 
al-Azhar by the Bahri and Burdji sultans are an in- 
dex of its importance in the 8th/14th-9th/15th centu- 
ries as a teaching institution; while the restoration of 
the mosque of Ibn Tülün [220] by Ládjin, 969/1296-7à, 
the most considerable of the whole period involving 
two mihrabs, a domed fountain (fawwdara) in the cen- 
tre of the courtyard, a sundial and the virtual rebuild- 
ing of the minaret as well as, doubtless, unspecified 
structural repairs, was in prompt fulfilment of a vow, 
as is shown by the dating of the minbar he also 
erected there a fortnight after his accession, 696/ 
1296. The earthquake of 702/1303 was evidently de- 
structive enough to demand widespread repairs, of 
the mosque of al-Hàkim by Baybars al-Djàshenkir, 
of the mosque of al-Salih Talà?i* [116] by Bektimür 
al-Cakandar, and the mosque of ‘Amr by the amir 
Salar, who probably built the mihráb on the outer 
wall by the main entrance. 

The other recorded Mamlük restorations appear 
capricious in the extreme: a further restoration of 
the mosque of al-Hàkim by Sultan Hasan, 760/1359 
(Khitaj, ii, 277), a restoration of the mosque of al- 
Akmar [33] by Yilbugha al-Salimi, 799/1397*, a min- 
bar in the name of Sultan Djakmak in the madrasa of 
Barkük intra muros [187], a minbar in the name of 
Kà'it Bay in the &hánkáh of Faradj b. Barkük in the 
desert, 888/1483, and a re-endowment inscription of 
Barsbày, 838/1435, in the hatwsk of Dhu 'l-Nün al- 
Misri (Wiet, CIA, 70, No. 565). Why they should be 
so few or so various is beyond the state of our know- 
ledge. 

In the light of this general lack of concern for older 
buildings without special importance, however, the 
scarcity of Ottoman restoration inscriptions becomes 
much less scandalous. Some restorations certainly 
appear capricious: for example that of the mosque 
of Aksunkur by Ibrahim Agh4 Mustahfizin, 1062/ 
1651-2*, or that of Sultan Hasan by Hasan Agha, 
1082/1671-2*, the latter of which may in any case 
refer only to the rebuilding of the fountain in the 
courtyard. Other Ottoman restoration inscriptions 
indicate a curious revival of interest in Fatimid mash- 
hads: the Mashhad al-Djuyüshi to which are attached 
the remains of an undated Ottoman tekke, Sayyida 
Nafisa, which was apparently burned down at the 
Ottoman conquest, by ‘Alf Pasha Hekimoghlu, twice 
pasha of Egypt (1170/1757); the Imam al-Layth (1201/ 
1786-7); the mausoleum of SIdi ‘Ukba, by Muham- 
mad Pasha Silahdar (first rebuilt 1066/1655-6* and 
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now known as al-Sad4 al-Wafa’iyya [463]); and the 
shrine of Zayn al-‘Abidin [599], which bears a some- 
what defective Ottoman copy of a foundation in- 
scription dated 549/1154, restored by ‘Uthman Agha 
Mustabfizan (1225/1810, cf. ‘Ali Pashd Mubarak, v, 
4). Two earlier Fatimid buildings were completely 
rebuilt: a mosque founded by the amir Aha Mansir 
Kustah, 535/1141 (Sidi Sàriya), in the Citadel, which 
re-appears as the mosque of Khádim Sulaymàn Pàshàá 
[142], 935/1528*, and the mosque al-Záfir ibn Nasr 
Allah, 543/1148, rebuilt by Ahmad Katkhud4 Mus- 
tabfizán Kbarpütlü, 1148/1735, as the mosque of al- 
Fakaháni [109], into which the wooden doors of the 
Fatimid mosque were incorporated. 

The Ottoman inscriptions of al-Azhar (given in Meh- 
ren, ii 59, see Bibliography) chiefly coincide with the 
substantial enlargements of the mosque undertaken 
by ‘Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda. The only other in- 
scriptions which demonstrate a concern for public 
utilities are those of the Great Aqueduct, restored by 
‘Abdi Pasha, 1139/1727, with a chronogram also 
giving the date 1140/1728 (Van Berchem, CIA, 591). 

This brief account of restoration work in al-Kahira 
over a period of seven hundred years or so is based 
mainly on the published inscriptions: if suggestive 
in certain respects, it is clearly lacunary. It is more 
than possible that not a few inscriptions which claim 
to refer to the founding of a building are really recor- 
ding pretentious restorations. However, if the record 
of restoration under Ottoman dominion is poor, it is 
scarcely worse than in the earlier history of al- 
Kahira. Concern for the monuments of others, one 
may conclude, was not a pronounced Cairene char- 
acteristic. 

Bibliography: (apart from references cited in 
the text): The bibliography of the monuments of 
al- Káhira is so scattered that no complete survey 
of the source material can be attempted. Much 
work remains to be done before even a corpus of 
the Islamic architecture of Cairo can be assembled, 
and the present brief account demonstrates the 
extent to which generally received opinions are 
based upon a priori generalizations rather than 
detailed publication. The most recent and complete 
bibliographical work is K.A.C. Creswell’s A biblio- 
graphy of the architecture, arts and crafts of Islam 
to rst January, 1960 (American University in Cairo 
Press 1961); Supplement, io rst January 1970, in 
the press. The monuments of al-Kahira up to 726/ 
1326 have full chronological bibliographies in idem, 
The Muslim architecture of Egypt, abbr. as (MAE), 
i, Oxford 1952, ii, Oxford 1959, those for monu- 
ments founded before 358/969 being found in Early 
Muslim architecture, (EMA), ii, Oxford 1940, which 
gives details of repairs and additions to them sub- 
séquent to the foundation of al- Káhira. The latest 
general bibliography of Cairo by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
Zaki, A bibliography of the literature of Catro, Cairo 
1964, is to be consulted for recent articles in 
Arabic, though in general it supersedes none of 

. Creswell's works cited above. 

The material available falls into six classes: (1) 
maps; (2) primary sources and accounts based 
directly upon them, rather than upon the monu- 
ments; (3) detailed publication of the monuments 
themselves; (4) epigraphy; (s) general studies, in- 
cluding less pretentious works which aim to be 
partly guide books; (6) guide books proper. Work 
in hand will be indicated at the end of the account. 

(1) Maps. For the whole period 358/969-1272/1856 
the Special 1:5,000 scale maps of Cairo, 2 sheets 
(Survey of Egypt 1951), published in English and 


Arabic versions with numerical, chronological and 
alphabetical Indexes of the Muslim monuments in 
each language, are a necessary source and super- 
sede the earlier monuments map of Cairo by Max 
Herz Bey (Egyptian Department of Antiquities 
1914). They do not indicate monuments declassi- 
fied before 1950, and buildings destroyed since 
1856 are not shown. For this reason, certain quar- 
ters of Cairo which have become built up during 
the present century, for example the island of 
Réda (Rawda), appear as misleadingly unimpor- 
tant, and for a more accurate impression of their 
constitution in the post-mediaeval period the maps 
in M. Jomard, Description de l'Egypte. Etat mo- 
derne, 1809-22, ii, 579-788, should be consulted. 

There are many differences of detail between 
the 1951 maps and those attached to MAE, i-ii: in 
cases of divergence the latter are generally the 
more reliable. The Indexes do not correspond ex- 
actly in their Arabic and English versions, showing 
discrepancies of orthography or even classification; 
and, particularly for the Ottoman period, some 
monuments numbered on the maps do not appear 
in the Indexes. The basic work of their collation 
and revision is at present being undertaken by a 
seminar of the American University in Cairo under 
the direction of C. Kessler. 

(2 Primary sources. For the reign of al- 
Nasir Muhammad ibn Kalà?ün, D. P. Little, An 
introduction to Mamluk historiography, Wiesbaden 
1970, is a useful guide to the material available. 
It is regrettable that no similar survey has yet 
been attempted for any other period of the history 
of al-Kàhira. Of all the primary sources, al- 
Makrizi, Mawá*iz (Khifat), for the period up to the 
reign of al-Mu?ayyad Shaykh is by far the most 
useful and is often a first-hand source (ed. Balak 
1270/1853; ed. G. Wiet, in MIFAO, xxx, xxxiii, 
xlvi, xlix, liii (Cairo 1927- ), covering i, 1-322 of 
the Bülàk edition; tr. U. Bouriant, in MMAF, xvii, 
fascicules 1-2 (Paris 1895-1900), covering Bülàk 
ed. i, 1-250; tr. P. Casanova, in MIFAO, iii (Cairo 
1906), covering Bülàk ed., i, 251-347). This should 
be supplemented by al-Makrizi, Sul&k, ed. M. 
Ziyada, i-iii, Cairo 1934-70; tr. E. Quatremére as 
Histoire des Sultans mamlouks, i-ii, Paris 1837-44; 
continued by Muhammad ibn *Abd al-Rabmáàn al- 
Sakháwi, al- Tibr al-masbük fi dhayl al-Sulük, ed. A. 


Gaillardot (Cairo 1897), also al-Sakhàwi, Twhfat 
al-albab, i, Cairo 1937. Among other sources of 
primary importance are Ibn Dukmak, Kitab 
al-intisar li-wágitat «kd  al-amsár, Bülàk 1309/ 
1891-2; Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo (see ABU ’L-MAHA- 
sin}; Ibn al-Zayyat’s guide to the Karafa, al- 
Kawákib al-sayyára fi tartib al-syára fi 'l-Kará- 
fatayn al-kubré wa "'l-sughrá, Cairo 1325/1907; 
and Ibn lyàs, Badd^i* al-zuhsr, Bülàk 1i311-14/ 
1895-7 [for other editions see IBN tYAs], translated 
G. Wiet as Histoire des Mamlouks  circassiens, 
IFAO, Cairo 1945, covering the period 1467-1500, 
and as Jowrnal d'un bourgeois dw Caire, i, Paris 
1955-6, covering the period 1500-16; ii, Paris 1960, 
covering the period 1516-22. 

For the Ottoman period the chief source remains 
‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, al-Khifa al-tawfikiyya al- 
djadida, Cairo 1306/1888-9 (new edition, Cairo 
1969- ). With the exception of Ahmad Darradj, 
L'Acte de waqf de Barsbay (Hudjdjat wakf al- 
ashraf Barsbáy), Cairo 1963 and of L. A. Mayer's 
valuable study, The buildings of Qàytbáy as des- 
cribed in his endowment deed, Fascicule i (all pub- 
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lished), London 1938, the substantial collections of 
wakfiyyas in the Ministry of Wakfs in Cairo remain 
largely unexploited, nor does any published cata- 
logue of them exist. Extracts from a number of 
wakfiyyas are given by al-Makrizi, SAli Pasha 
Mubarak and other historians, but the only studies 
of the wakfiyya material relating to Cairo are by 
‘Abd al-Latif Ibrahim, al-Wathā’ik fī khidmat al- 
athar, in al-Mwtamar al-thani li athar al-bilad al- 
‘Grabiyya, Cairo 1958; idem, Silsilat al-watha@ ik 
al-tárikhiyya al-kawmiyya I. Wathikat Amir al- 
Akhür al-Kabir Karákudja al-Hasani, in B. Fac. 
Ar., xviií2 (r959), 183-251; idem, al-Tawthika 
al-shariyya wa'l-ishhadat fi zuhr wathīkat al- 
Ghüri, in B. Fac. Ar., xix/1 (1960), 293-420. These 
two articles cite documents dated 846/1442-3 and 
911/1505 (Awkàt No. 853) respectively. 

Among topographical works which draw mainly 
upon the literary sources should be mentioned 
first C. H. Becker, Carro in EI}, and A. Breccia 
and E. Kühnel, Cairo, in Enciclopedia italiana, viii, 
281-7. More detailed works of this type are A. R. 
Guest and E. T. Richmond, Misr in the fifteenth 
century, in JRAS (1903), 791-816; G. Salmon, 
Etude sur la topographie du Caire, le Kal‘at al- 
Kabsh et la Birkat al-Fil in MIFAO, vii, Cairo 1902; 
P. Ravaisse, Essai sur l'histoire et la topographie du 
Caire d'après Maqrizi, in MMAF, i[5, iii/4, Paris 
1887-90; P. Casanova, Histoire et description de la 
Citadelle du Caire, in MMAF, vi, Paris 1891-2. 
W. Popper's Systematic notes to Ibn Taghribirdi's 
Chronicles, i, The Cairo Nilometer, Berkeley 1951, 
and ii, Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Mam- 
l&ks, Los Angeles 1957, contain much valuable 
topographical material. Mention should also be 
made of L. Massignon's La cité des morts au Caire 
(Qaráfa Darb al-Ahmar, in BIFAO, lvii (1938), 
25-79. Much hitherto unpublished material, not 
all, obviously, of equal relevance to the city of 
Cairo, is to be made available in a series of trans- 
lations (general editor S. Sauneron) by the IFAO 
(Cairo) of the accounts of foreign travellers to 
Egypt, which it is hoped to turn into a corpus, 
Collection des voyageurs occidentaux en Égypte. 
The following are to appear: Pierre Belon (1547), 
Jean Paléche (1581), Jean Coppin (1638), two 
anonymous Florentine and Villanovan accounts 
(1589-90) and Lichtenstein, Kiechel, Fernberger, 
Von Teufel, Lubenau and Miloite (1587-8). 

(3) Detailed publication of monuments. 
For its detailed publication of the monunients up 
to 726/1326, K. A. C. Creswell's EMA, ii, and 
MAE, iii, the latter two volumes incorporating 
the author's earlier publications of isolated mon- 
uments or types of architecture in Cairo and pre- 
senting his most recent views on the problems he 
had earlier considered, are basic works. For plans 
and descriptions of monuments no longer extant, 
M. Jomard, Description de l'Egypte. Etat moderne 
(cited (1) above) is sometimes useful. For the 
period 726/1326-923/1517, K. A. C. Creswell, A 
brief chronology of the Muhammadan monuments of 
Egypt to 1517, in BIFAO, xvi (1919), 39-164, has 
still, for the majority of the monuments it cata- 
logues, not been superseded. Monographs, some of 
' them no more than preliminary studies, devoted 
to monuments not treated in MAE, i-ii, include: 
Hasan ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Masdjid Aslam al- 
Stlahdar, in al-Handasa, xvi (1937), 469-80; idem, 
Madrasat Abi Bakr Muszhir, in al-Handasa, xv 
(1935), 17-23; M. Herz Bey, La mosquée du Sultan 
Hassan au Caire, Cairo 1899; idem, La mosquée de 





Vemir Ganem al-Bahlaouan au Caire, Cairo 1908; 
Franz Pasha, Die Grabmoschee des Sultans Kait-Bai 
bei Kairo (= Die Baukunst, i/3), Berlin/Stuttgart 
1897; R. L. Devonshire, Abu Bakr Mushir et sa 
mosquée au Caire, in Mélanges Maspéro, iii (MMAF, 
Ixviii), Cairo 1940, 25-31; and Saleh Lamei Mostafa, 
Kloster und Mausoleum des Farad ibn. Barqüq in 
Kairo (= Abhandlungen des Deutschen Archádologi- 
schen Instituts Kairo, Islamische Reihe, ii, Glück- 
stadt 1968), cf. review by K. Brisch in Kunst des 
Orients, vij2 (1970), 182-3, the only detailed con- 
tribution up to the present to the study of the 
growth of the Eastern cemetery in Cairo. To these 
should be added M. Meinecke, Das Mausoleum des 
Qalà'üán in Kairo. Untersuchungen zur Genese der 
manlukischen Architekturdekoration, in Mitteilun- 
gen des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts. Ab- 
teilung Kairo, xxviijı (1971), 47-80, the first 
serious attempt to broach the problem of the 
origins of Mamlūk architectural decoration. 

With the exception of an unpublished doctoral 
thesis by Kamál al-Din Sàmih (good plans, poor 
text) on the work of the 18th-century patron and 
builder, ‘Abd al-Rabmàn Katkhudà (Faculty of 
Engineering, Fouad I University, Cairo 1947) and 
A. Raymond, Les constructions de ‘Abd al Rahman 
Kathudá au Caire, in. Mélanges Islamologiques de 
PIFAO, x, 1973, the period after 923/1517 remains 
largely untreated, except in general accounts of 
the architecture of Cairo (see (5) below). For this 
period, and for other periods as well, the Comptes 
rendus du Comité des monuments de l'art. arabe 
(Cairo 1882 onwards: most recent volume, covering 
the years 1954-61, Cairo 1963 [since 1956 reports 
have been in Arabic]; Index up to 1914 edited by 
M. Herz Bey, Cairo 1915; list of contents by vol- 
ume, 1882-1940, in K. A. C. Creswell Bibliography 
(cited above), columns 89-96) remains an important 
source. For the rgth century onwards, with the 
exception of E. Pauty, L'architecture dw Caire 
depuis la conquéte ottomane (see (5) below), there 
appear to be only two useful studies, ‘Abd al- 
Rabmàn Zaki, Mabáni al-Kilà* fi *asr Muhammad 
* Ali Pashd, in al-*Imára, iii/3-4 (1941), 89-98; and 
J. Fleming, Cairo Baroque, in Architectural Review, 
xcvii (1945), 75-82. 

Archaeological investigation of the mediaeval 
domestic architecture of al-Kàhira has in recent 
years been on a minor scale and has remained 
largely unpublished. Of primary importance, how- 
ever, are G. T. Scanlon's preliminary reports of 
five seasons of work at al-Fustàt, Jowrnal of the 
American Research Centre in Egypt (1964 onwards), 
for the considerable revisions they entail of the 
conclusions advanced by A. Bahgat and A. Gabriel, 
Fouilles @’al-Foustat, Paris 1921, and A. Gabriel, 
Les fouilles d'al-Foustat et les origines de la maison 
arabe en Egypte, Paris 1921. Owing to the un- 
fortunate fact that the rebuilding operations within 
mediaeval Cairo have rarely been accompianed 
even by salvage excavations, the curious apparent 
incongruity between the Tilanid-Fatimid-Ayyibid 
domestic architecture of al-Fustát and the Mamlük 
architecture of al-Kahira intra muros has remained 
so far unexplained, though it is to be hoped that 
the forthcoming publication by R. Mantran and 
the late A. Lézine, under the general title, Etude 
scientifique des palais et maisons du Caire et de 
Rosette (XVIe-XVIIIe siécles), will throw light on 
this problem. E. Pauty's, Les palais et les maisons 
d'époque musulmane au Caire, MIFAO, lxii (Cairo 
1932), and Les hammams du Caire, MIFAO, lxiv 
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(Cairo 1933), are poorly documented general 
studies with few plans and give little idea of the 
history of the domestic architecture of Cairo. 

For the Coptic architecture of Cairo in the 
Islamic period, A. J. Butler, Ancient Coptic churches 
of Egypt, i-ii, Oxford 1884; reprinted with Butler's 
corrections, Oxford 1970, is to be supplemented 
with discretion by M. Simaika Pasha, A brief guide 
to the Coptic Museum and to the principal ancient 
Coptic churches of Cairo, Cairo 1938. On the archi- 
tecture of the other non-Muslim minorities, all of 
which is apparently 18th century or later, there 
appears to be nothing published at all. 

(4) Epigraphy. The epigraphy of the mon- 
uments of Cairo, the most valuable source for 
their history, should be approached with the cau- 
tion that, especially in the Burdji [g.v.] Mamlük 
period, a foundation inscription may specify only 
one of the buildings of the complex to which it 
applies. This custom partly accounts for the mis- 
descriptions or inconsistencies in the Arabic and 
English Indexes to the Special 1:5,000 scale maps 
of Cairo (see (xr) above). The still incomplete 
RCEA, a secondary compilation, has not super- 
seded M. Van Berchem's Matériaux pour un Corpus 
Inscriptionum Arabicarum (CIA). Premiere partie, 
Egypte, i, Paris 1903; ii (continued by G. Wiet), 
MMAF, lii, Cairo 1929-30. The two volumes con- 
tain only a selection of the inscriptions from the 
Ottoman period. CIA, i-ii, supersedes Van Ber- 
chem’s Notes d'archéologie arabe, in J A, 8e série, 
xvii (1891), 411-95; xviii (1891), 46-86; xix (1892), 
377-407. The CIA should now be completed with 
G. Wiet, Inscriptions historiques sur pierre (Cata- 
logue général du Musée de l'Art Islamique du Caire), 
Cairo 1971. Some volumes of the Catalogue général 
du Musée Arabe dw Caire are also relevant, par- 
ticularly because of the striking róle which wood 
plays in the architectural decoration of all periods 
in Cairo: J. David-Weill, Bois à épigraphes, i, 
Jusqu'à l'époque mamlouke, Cairo 1931; ii, Depuis 
l'époque mamlouke, Cairo 1936; E. Pauty, Bois 
sculptés d'églises coptes (époque fatimide), Cairo 1930, 
and idem, Les bois sculptés jusqu’à l'époque ayyou- 
bide, Cairo 1931. The volumes of the Catalogue 
général dealing with the tombstones in the Islamic 
Museum in Cairo, Stéles funéraires, i-ix, Cairo 1932 
onwards, to which Hasan al-Hawwári, Husayn 
Rashid and G. Wiet have all contributed, are of 
less value, partly because in most cases the tomb- 
stones have only the vaguest provenance and 
partly because of the common Cairene practice of 
building earlier stelae into a mausoleum of later date. 
C. Prost, Les revétements céramiques dans les mo- 
numenis musulmans de l'Egypte, i (all published), 
in MIFAO, xl (Cairo 1916), is a preliminary study 
of the curious problems, epigraphic and techno- 
logical, raised by the scanty use of ceramic re- 
vetment in Mamlük and Ottoman architecture. 
Hasan fAbd al-Wahhàb Tawhifát al-gunnàá* ‘ala 
Gthar Misr, in BIE, xxxvi (1955), 533-58, gives 
craftsmen’s signatures, generally of workers in the 
minor arts and not of architects proper, on the 
monuments of Cairo, with comment upon their 
exceptional rarity for Islamic architecture. It is 
on this work that Mayer, Architects, largely de- 
pends. Mayer, Saracenic heraldry, Oxford 1933, 
includes occurrences of Mamlūk blasons on the 
architecture of Cairo: the list is no longer complete 

. but it is still a basic adjunct to the epigraphic 
material relating to al- Káhira. 

On the difficult problems raised by Marhlük 


names there is a preliminary study by J. Sauvaget, 
Noms et surnoms des Mamelouks, in J A, ccxxxviii 
(1953), 31-58. On the Turkish side this may be 
supplemented by P. Pelliot, Notes sur l'histoire de 
la. Horde d'Or, Paris 1949, and by L. Rásonyi, Sur 
quelques catégories de noms de personnes en turc, in 
Acta linguistica Academiae Scientiarum Hunga- 
ricae, iii (Budapest 1953), 323-51, though many 
Mamlük names of Turkish origin remain problem- 
atic. Further enlightenment may be obtained from 
G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente im 
Neupersischen, i-iii, Wiesbaden 1963, 1965, 1967, 
which is all the more important since the studies 
of the Mongol and Circassian Mamlak names, by 
L. Hambis and G. Dumézil respectively, announced 
by Sauvaget (art. cit.), do not appear to have been 
published. 

(5) General works. Apart from C. H. Becker's 
still useful short account carro in EJ’, there is no 
adequate, comprehensive work on the architecture 
of Cairo. Of those so far attempted that of Hasan 
*Abd al-Wahhàb, Ta?rikh al-masádjid al-átháriyya 
allati sallá fihà faridát al-djwum'a hadrat sáhib al- 
djalála al- Malik al-Sàlih Fárük al-awwal, i-ii, Cairo 
1946, which, as its title indicates, is selective, is the 
most useful compilation of historical, epigraphic 
and architectural information. L. Hautecoeur and 
G. Wiet, Les mosquées du Caire, Paris 1932, volume 
of text with album of plates, is a premature attempt 
to order the monuments, hastily compiled and 
with some prejudices which have evoked little 
sympathy (cf. review by K. A. C. Creswell in JRAS 
(1934), 199-203). Nevertheless, while many of their 
generalisations have turned out to be unjustified, 
some chapters on technology, particularly the Mam- 
lük taste for marble revetment, contain much 
valuable, if not precisely documented, information. 
The lavishly illustrated production of the Ministry 
of Wakfs, The mosques of Egypt from 641 to 1946, 
i-ii, Giza 1949, has a text which is too brief to be 
informative. Ahmad Fikri, Masddjid al-Kahira 
wa-madarisuha, i-ii, Cairo 1965-9, in fact covers 
only the Fatimid and Ayyübid periods. D. Branden- 
burg, Islamische Baukunst in Agypten, Berlin 1966, 
despite its title chiefly devoted to the monuments 
of Cairo, is somewhat arbitrary in its selection of 
monuments and relies heavily upon MAE, i-ii, 
thus giving insufficient weight to the period after 
726/1326, and upon a not always critical reading 
of Hautecoeur and Wiet. The most recent general 
work on Cairo, ‘Abd al-Rahman Zaki, Mawsi‘at 
madinat al-Kahira fi alf ‘adm, Cairo 1969, gives 
much information, particularly relating to the 
architecture of Cairo in the 18th-19th centuries, 
which is not otherwise available, but the work is 
too short for completeness and the treatment of 
the earlier monuments is highly selective. It is, 
indeed, a significant comment on the paucity of 
recent published work on the monuments of Cairo 
that for the period after 726/1326 two of the best 
general works should still be A. F. Mehren, Cáhirah 
og Keráfat: i, Gravmonumenter paa. Keráfat. eller 
de Dodes Stad udenfor Cáhirah; ii, Religieuse Monu- 
menier $  Cáhirah, Copenhagen 1869-70, which 
record many otherwise unpublished monuments, 
and M. S. Briggs, Mukammedan architecture in 
Egypt and Palestine, Oxford 1924. 

Recent collections of essays dealing in general 
with the history or archaeology of Islamic Egypt 
contain some material directly related to the ar- 
chitecture of Cairo, in particular, Mélanges Mas- 
féro, iii, — MMALF, Ixvii (Cairo 1940), and Studies 
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in Islamic art and architecture in honour of Pro- 
fessor K. A. C. Creswell, Cairo 1965. However, it 
is noteworthy that in the most recent collections 
of essays on Cairo to appear, Annales Islamolo- 
giques, viii, Volume commémoratif du Millénaire du 
Caire 969-1969, YFAO Cairo 1969, and Colloque 
international sur l'histoire du Caire, Ministry of 
Culture of the ARE, Berlin 1973, the emphasis of 
recent research—following the lead established by 
M. Clerget, Le Caire, Etude de géographie urbaine et 
d'histoire géographique, i-ii, Cairo 1934, a work 
which can still be consulted with profit—has been 
upon the problems of urbanism in Cairo and the 
extent to which the architecture of the mediaeval 
City was successful in resolving them. The most 
recent work of this kind, best for the late 18th-20th 
centuries, is J. Abu Lughod, Cairo. One thousand 
and one years of the City Victorious, Princeton 1972. 
In the light of the unbalanced publication of the 
monuments such a shift of emphasis may appear 
premature, but it is to be hoped that it will lead 
to a revival of interest in the basic archaeological 
problems. 

Among what may be best described as informa- 
tive guide books to the monuments of al-Káhira, 
D. Russell, Mediaeval Cairo, London 1962, is the 
most detailed and to a considerable extent suc- 
ceeds in overcoming its defects of organization 
(into tourist itineraries rather than historical pe- 
riods or coherent quarters), occasional inaccuracies, 
lack of plans and a perhaps excessive prejudice 
in favour of the monuments of the Fatimid period. 
Other useful works of the same type, though they 
aim to cover more limited areas of Cairo, are 
Mahmüd Akküsh, Ta?rikh wa-wasf al-djámi* al- 
Tüláni, Cairo 1346/1927; R. L. Devonshire, 
Rambles in Cairo?, Cairo 1931; E. Pauty, La 
mosquée d'Ibn Touloun et ses alentours, Cairo 1936; 
Mahmid Ahmad, Concise guide to the principal 
Arabic monuments in Cairo, Balak 1939; and Hasan 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, Djami‘ al-Sulfan Hasan wa-má 
hawlahu, Cairo 1962. 

For much of the Ottoman architecture of Cairo 
these general works remain the only source, though 
they may with discretion be supplemented by E. 
Pauty, L'architecture au Caire depuis la conquéte 
ottomane, Vue d'ensemble, in BIFAO, xxxvi (1936), 
1-69, a general work in'spite of its apparently 
promising title. The author's lack of acquaintance 

. with Metropolitan Ottoman architecture and the 
small number of Cairene monuments he considers 
in detail have contributed to the generally held, 
though highly misleading, impression of the Otto- 
man period in Cairene architecture as one of de- 
cadence and inactivity. It remains for subsequent 
research to correct this. See A. Raymond, Artisans 
et commerçants au Caire au XVIIIème siècle, 2 vols., 
Damascus 1973, and G. Wiet, Cairo, city of art and 
commerce, Norman, Okl. 1964. 

(6) Guide books. The text of the Guide Bleu, 
which has not substantially changed for the 
mediaeval monuments of Cairo since its first 
edition (compiled by M. Baud Paris 1950), is of 
little use for all but the most obvious of the Islamic 
monuments. Murray's Handbook for travellers in 
Egypt (many editions: I cite the 1oth edition 
edited M. Brodrick, London 1900) depends largely 
upon the work of S. Lane- Poole and other late 19th- 
century authors and, despite its literary bias, is 
both more complete and less misleading, containing 
much information on no longer extant buildings of 
the 18th-19th centuries. K. Baedeker, Handbuch 





fiir Reisende, Agypten und der Sudan, 8th edition 
1928, with preface on the monuments by K. A. C. 
Creswell, is particularly useful for its description of 
monuments on the outskirts of Cairo, which do not 
always appear on the Special 1:5,000 scale maps of 
Cairo and for its directions for reaching them. 
Work in progress. Apart from works men- 
tioned above, in particular G. T. Scanlon’s Final 
Report on his excavations at Fustat and the public- 
ation of Cairene houses and palaces by R. Mantran 
and the late A. Lézine, work in hand includes a 
major publication of the funerary architecture of 
Cairo, Fátimid to Mamlük periods, by C. Kessler, 
to appear as a volume of the Abhandlungen des 
Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts Kairo, Islami- 
sche Reihe, with contributions by Layla ‘Alf 
Ibrahim on the Mamlük foundations of the r4th 
century. The work of these authors, to which 
should be added that of M. Meinecke, Shahira 
Mehrez (Muhriz), J. Raghib and M. Keane, may 
be expected in the course of the next few years to 
advance substantially the present state of know- 
ledge on the monuments of al-Káhira and their 
history. (J. M. Rocers) 


THE Mopern City 


General outline. Modern Cairo took shape 
under Muhaminad ‘Ali (1805-49), from whose reign 
date the first beginnings, modest as yet, of new insti- 
tutions. Once begun, the movement could no longer 
be stopped. So far as town-planning, the press, and 
the birth of Egyptian nationalism are concerned, the 
reign of Khedive IsmA‘il ([g.v.] 1863-79) was a water- 
shed. During this period, Cairo began to take on the 
appearance of a modern city. Owing to a fall in the 
production of cotton in the United States following 
the American Civil War (1861-5), Egypt easily found 
markets for her crop and money poured in. Besides 
this, the opening of the Suez Canal in November 1869 
drew the eyes of the world to Egypt; control of this 
area appeared even more of a decisive element in the 
struggle for worldwide power. For this reason the 
debts of the Khedive were made the pretext for the 
first stages of foreign intervention and in due course 
this was also the reason for the British occupation 
(1882). 

Throughout all these events the city developed and 
public services such as gas, water and tramlines 
were laid on. Foreigners as well as migrants from 
other Ottoman territories settled there. The First 
World War marked the definitive separation of Egypt 
from the Ottoman Empire. With the Cairo demon- 
strations which followed immediately after the armi; 
sticein 1918, Egyptian nationalism became a genuinely 
popular movement, given concrete expression in the 
Wafd Party. Political pressure was still held to be 
the best means of achieving liberation, and the im- 
portance of economic factors on the road to freedom 
was given but scant recognition through the establish- 
ment of the Bank of Egypt in 1920, and that within 
the framework of a national capitalism. A measure 
of independence was proclaimed under the aegis of 
King Fu?ád (1922). The opening of the first state 
university in Cairo in 1925 was a significant moment, 
and indeed, in his novels Nadjib Mabfüz presents this 
event as the dawning of a new era in the history of 
the Egyptian middle classes. 

One after another the institutions characteristic 
of a large modern city were set up. The Free Officers’ 
revolution (23 July 1952) brought in its train the 
abolition of the monarchy and the eviction of the old 
ruling classes. The new political orientation was 
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demonstrated in the city even at the level of urban de- 
velopment through the opening up of thoroughfares, 
the establishment of schools, workers’ housing, in- 
stitutions and factories and by the development of 
radio, the building of new mosques, etc. The Anglo- 
French military intervention of October to December 
1956 led to wholesale nationalization of French and 
British enterprises. With the ending of the three- 
year long union with Syria in 1961, the country clear- 
ly took the path of Arab socialism, with ‘the stress 
on the essential economic struggle facing the Third 
World. Finally, the Palestine war of 1967, on both the 
political and the military fronts, continued to impose 
a burden on Cairo which remained very heavy. 

Today Cairo is undoubtedly one of the liveliest 
capitals in the world. The city has a dual aspect, 
truly Egyptian and yet at the same time cosmopoli- 
tan, the latter arising from her geographical situation. 

The genuinely Egyptian aspect is revealed in the 
drama of a people rudely forced into changing their 
way of life by demographic pressures. Thanks to 
modern medicine, both pressure and change have led 
to the. disappearance of many ancient customs and 
the proletarianization of a section of the population. 
The efforts of the present-day authorities to create 
a new Egypt are a response to this demographic 
challenge. As for the cosmopolitan aspect of the city, 
this is partly related, as in former days, to the pres- 
ence of students and teachers who come from all 
over the world. It also arose because of the succession 
of foreign rulers (Mamluk, Turkish and British). 
Now that Cairo is governed by Egyptians, the foreign 
element is confined to tourism, technical aid and 
“co-operation”. 

Town planning. The map drawn up by Bona- 
parte’s expedition depicts the city as bounded ìn the 
west by the Ezbekiyya, with fields lying between it 
and Būlåķ. “The great builder and earth-mover", 
Mubammad ‘Ali, embellished and cleared facades and 
drained the Ezbekiyya but built very little apart from 
a palace and mosque in the citadel (between 1830 and 
1848) and a large palace at Shubra (1808, rebuilt in 
1823); he had a road built across the fields so that 
there was a direct route to the latter (now Shari‘ 
Shubrà). A few institutions were set up in the city, 
such as the School of Medicine, founded in 1827 at 
Abii Za‘bal and transferred in 1837 to Shari‘ Kasr 
al-‘Ayni. The stkka djadida was constructed in 1845 
to clear congestion in the al-Azhar quarter. Work- 
Shops were opened in Bülàk [j.v.]. “Despite this 
progress", writes M. Clerget, "the boundaries, area 
and general appearance of Cairo around 1850 were 
the same as in the 18th century". P. Marthelot also 
observes that “a second city was born in the second 
half of the roth century". 

The eccentric ‘Abbas, grandson of Muhammad ‘Alli, 
pasha, then viceroy, from 1849 to 1854, gave his name 
to the al-‘Abbasiyya district, originally a small town- 
ship composed of quarters for military personnel. 

Under the viceroy Sa‘id (1854-63) the Bab al-Hadid 
railway was constructed (1856), linking the city with 
Alexandria; in 1858 it was continued to Suez. From 
1857 British troop reinforcements sent to suppress 
the Indian Mutiny crossed Egypt from Alexandria to 
Suez, completing the last part of the route on foot. 
The barracks and viceregal palace of Kasr al-Nil 
were built on the river in 1863 (destroyed in 1947 
after the British withdrawal). 

The reign of Viceroy (later Khedive) Ismá'il (1863- 
79) saw the construction of the palace ‘Abadin, 
begun in 1863; from 1874 the ruler took up resi- 
dence there, finally quitting the citadel, which was 


formerly the seat of the Turkish pashas. A canal, 
al-Tira‘ al-Isma‘iliyya, was dug between the Nile and 
the Khalidj, passing between Balak and the Ezbekiy- 
ya, then to Bab al-Hadid and finally to Ghamra (it 
was filled up shortly after 1897). The Kubba palace 
dates from 1863. In 1867 Khedive Ismá*ll saw Hauss- 
man's Paris. He too had new quarters laid out: the 
streets of the Ismá'iliyya district, south of the road 
from the Ezbekiyya to Bilak, have the same layout 
today (cf. the 1873 plan of Cairo). For the celebrations 
which marked the opening of the Suez Canal (1869), 
the Opera House (destroyed by fire in 1972) was built 
near the Ezbekiyya; a building was added to the 
Khedive's palace on the island of Gezirah (al-Djazira) 
which later became the ‘Umar Khayyàm Hotel. The 
road from Gizà (al-Djiza) to the Pyramids was trans- 
formed into a splendid boulevard. In 1871-2 a modern 
bridge spanned the Nile (the Kasr al-NIl, now the 
Kübri "]-tahbrir, which was rebuilt in 1931), with an- 
other over the other arm of the river (rebuilt in 1914). 
In 1872 two large arcaded thoroughfares were laid 
out: Clot Bey street from the station to the Ezbekiyya 
and Muhammad ‘Ali street from al-‘Ataba al-khadra? 
to the Citadel. 

The establishment of modern means of transport 
played an essential part in the development of both 
suburban and peripheral areas. Relatively central 
districts like Tawflkiyya (named after Khedive Taw- 
fik, 1879-92) or Faggala (Fadjdjala), which began 
around 1880, or residential areas like Garden City 
(which dates from 1905) could be populated without 
the need for trains and tramlines. But Zaytün and 
Matariyya in the suburbs could only come into being 
after the construction of the railway from Pont 
Lemoun (Kübri Limnün) to Matariyya and al-Mardj 
(1889-90). The same was true of the tramlines which 
were laid in 1896 and linked al-‘Ataba al-khadra? 
with ‘Abbasiyya (1896), via Faggala, or with Shubrá 
in 1903 (the first large-scale development in Shubra 
took place in 1898). The Khalidj seems to have been 
filled in on the 1897 plan of Cairo; the process was 
completed in 1899 and the tramline from Daher 
(al-Zahir) to Sayyida Zaynab made use of it in 1900. 

The Zamalek district (al-Zamalik, from a word 
for the huts where the soldiers on guard duty camped 
near the palace) began to be inhabited around 
1905-10. A plan made in 1910 shows the layout of 
all the present-day streets. The Abu ’l-‘Ala’ bridge 
linking the island with Balak dates from 1912. In 
the desert to the north-east of the city, Heliopolis 
(Misr al-djadida) arose in 1906 following the granting 
of a concession to a Belgian company in 1905. An 
express tramline, called the ‘metro’, connected 
Heliopolis to Cairo (cf. the commemorative album 
published by the company, nationalized since 1960, 
Dahiyat Misr al-djadida, madiha wa mustakbaluha, 
1969). On the southern suburban line to Helwan 
(al-Hulwan), which is 27 km. long, the area of 
present-day Maadi (al-Ma‘adi) 11 km. from the city 
began to be developed by a company in 1907. Only 
Helwan was undeveloped, and so it remained until 
the 1952 revolution when it became an industrial 
centre with iron and steel works, armaments factories, 
etc. 

Apart from those already mentioned, notable 
bridges are the Embabeh (Imbaba) railway bridge 
(1890-91, rebuilt in 1925); the Giza bridge (formerly 
*Abbàs: 1907, rebuilt in 1966-7); and the bridge 
from Zamalek to west bank (1912). The University 
Bridge, constructed in 1958, should be added to 
this group. 

All these developments in Cairo were brought 
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about by companies, especially foreign ones, who 
were given contracts for the work. Public services 
were also carried out by non-Egyptians: the post 
office in 1843, water in 1865, gas and then electricity, 
run by the Le Bon company from 1873 to 1948, tele- 
phones in 1881, trams in 1896, etc. Much later the 
Egyptian government recovered these concessions, 
some when they expired and others through buying 
them back or through nationalisation. The part 
played by foreign architects can be seen in a number 
of facades in the Italian style. Telegraphic communi- 
cations began with the railways, and Cairo was 
connected by submarine cables with Bombay, 
Aden, Malta, Gibraltar and Great Britain as early 
as 1870. 

Health services, types of housing and a study of 
the population have been covered by Clerget. The 
various groups of citizens moved to different districts: 
thus the Greek minority could be found in the south 
and south-west of al-Azhar, the Jews south of Kho- 
ronfish and later at Sakakini, the Europeans around 
the Rossetti Garden and Muski, where the different 
Catholic churches also sprang up, and later in Garden 
City or Zamalek, and the Copts around the patriar- 
chate at Clot Bey and later in Shubrà. The Syro- 
Lebanese Christians were particularly attracted to 
the new district of Faggala, where churches and 
schools were to be found (the Jesuit school opened 
there in 1885); later many moved to Heliopolis and 
Zamalek and the Copts settled there. In the heart 
of the city the Muslim bourgeoisie still lived in the 
palaces and traditional dwelling houses, the exodus 
to Hilmiyya or to cooler districts not yet having 
become general. The Gamaliyya quarter is the subject 
of a special study by J. Berque. 

After the 1914-18 war the expansion of the town 
continued. Gardens and villas made way for large 
modern blocks. Around 1926-8 two large thorough- 
fares were built connecting al-‘Ataba with al-Azhar 
(shari® al-Azhar) and al-‘Ataba with al-‘Abbasiyya. 
The widening of Khalidj street, decided upon in 1937, 
was not effected until after the revolution, in 1956. 
On the west bank of the Nile, Giza was developed be- 
tween the world wars although the bank opposite 
Zamalek was still fields in 1945. But in 25 years 
(1945-70) a veritable town grew up on these open 
spaces, notable for its districts developed entirely for 
various classes of officials, so that there is a teachers’ 
estate, an engineers’ estate, etc. 

On the east bank of the Nile the withdrawal of 
the British (1946) and the destruction of Kasr al-Nil 
barracks made possible the construction of a large 
and beautiful square, which from 1952 has been called 
Midàn al-Tabrir and which encompasses the old Is- 
m4a‘iliyya square. Here an enormous government and 
administrative block has been erected, the Mogamma* 
(al-Mudjamma*, c. 1950), and the meeting place of 
the League of Arab States (1961). The revolution re- 
alised the old dream of a corniche on the Nile: for 
the first time the city has a facade on the river-side. 

Blocks of apartment buildings at reasonable rents 
of a type new to the country sprang up here and 
there after the Revolution: at the foot of Mukattam, 
at Shubrà and elsewhere, but especially on the waste 
ground of Tilul Zeinhom to the south of the Ibn Tülün 
quarter, where there is nowadays a veritable town. 

Developments in civil aviation, evident especially 
from 1930 on, made Cairo a staging point for the big 
international airlines. After being in use for many 
years, Almàza airport, which was too close to Helio- 
polis, was superseded by an international airport 
Situated in the desert further to the north-east. 


It was equipped with a new air terminal in 1963. 

To relieve the pressure on the over-crowded city, 
the revolution established new housing estates, such 
as Nasr, which lies between Heliopolis and ‘Abbasiyya 
on military land turned over to civilian use and to 
which it is hoped to move the greater proportion of 
governmental departments. A stadium holding 
100,000 people has been built here. A large trunk road 
joins the airport and the citadel via Nasr then links 
up with the Nile corniche at Fustat. An attempt to 
set up a semi-touristic estate was made in 1954-6 at 
Mukattam on the flat area to the south of the tomb 
of al-Djuyüshi, but the date was inopportune and the 
enterprise stagnated. 

In which directions will the present-day city de- 
velop ? Committees are discussing this problem at this 
very moment. But in the meantime the lack of suit- 
able legislation has caused historic sites to be 
swamped by ugly housing and the splendid buildings 
of the past are vanishing, gutted or abandoned. 
Some determined Egyptians are fighting to ensure 
that the necessary expansion respects some of the 
legacies of the past. The public services face problems 
which grow daily more complex in the realms of 
transport, sewage and the road network posed by 
the ever-increasing number of inhabitants. 

Population and occupations. Clerget (i, 
241) estimates that Cairo had 245,000 inhabitants at 
the end of the 18th century. The census figure he 
gives for 1882 is 396,683 and for 1907, 678,433. His 
remarkable study has been completed by P. Marthe- 
lot (Le Caire, nouvelle métropole, in Annales Islamolo- 
giques, Cairo, IFAO, viii (1969), 189-221). From 
his work we learn that there were 1,070,857 inhabit- 
ants in 1927 and 3,348,799 in 1960, the latter figure 
covering the whole metropolitan area of Cairo, in- 
cluding Helwan and Matariyya. In 1947 Cairo had two 
million inhabitants, discounting the population of the 
outlying suburbs but including the people of Dokki 
and ‘Agiiza in the kism of ‘Abidin (cf. Janet Abu- 
Lughed and Ezz el-Din Attiya, Cairo Fact Book, Cairo, 
The American University in Cairo Social Research 
Center, 1963). Taking into consideration the whole 
of Greater Cairo, the correct figure for 1965 would 
be around four million. By 1970 it had passed 
five million, a rapid increase due to the strong 
tendency towards immigration from the countryside. 

To the craftsmen and workshops described by M. 
Clerget must be added the newly founded factories 
noted by P. Marthelot. One of the aims of the 1952 
revolution was industrialization to achieve eventual 
economic independence. Noteworthy in this respect 
is the role played by the Cairo banks and their natio- 
nalisation in 1956-61. As well as the already existing 
textile factories in the northern suburbs, the cement 
works at Tira, electrical industries in the centre and 
various assembly-works, new enterprises were 
founded, especially in the southern suburbs around 
Helwan: a car assembly plant, an armaments factory, 
blast-furnaces and steelworks, an airplane works, a 
factory producing fertilizers, a porcelain works, etc. 

Tourism was also envisaged as a source of revenue. 
The hotel infrastructure had been in private hands 
for many years; now numerous hotels have been 
nationalised. According to the 1965 statistics (as 
noted by P. Marthelot), 66.8 % of the active popula- 
tion of Cairo was employed in some undefinable 
activity; 23.5 % held regular jobs in the administra- 
tion; and only 7.5 % was employed in industry. 
From such figures we can only guess at the number 
of underemployed, a considerable proportion, though 
only a minority are totally unemployed. 
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The question of accommodation has always been 
difficult. With the initiation of Arab socialism in 1961 
and the creation of the Ministry of Housing and Util- 
ities in 1965, the state became a builder on a large 
scale. But private activity also continued in this 
sphere, facing, with considerable difficulty, the 
influx into the capital. 

"The same is true of Cairo as of many cities in 
the so-called Third World", writes P. Marthelot 
(p. 197), "which stand out against a rural back- 
ground subject to demographic tension or marked 
by structural flaws: the city is the receptacle in which 
are concentrated all those whose lives tend to be 
disturbed because of this, whether or not it is able 
to answer to the demands made on it. But this is 
at the price of the stagnation at a very low standard 
of living of a very important section of the popula- 
tion". 

In both Clerget and Marthelot there are numerous 
data about town planning—the density of the 
inhabitants varying a great deal according to 
district (cf. al-Tali‘a, February 1970, 70, pointing 
out that in Balak over 60 % of families live in one 
room)—the expansion of the city, transport, etc. 
They are based on statistics compiled by the govern- 
mental department concerned. As far as health is 
concerned, Cairo has one doctor per 910 inhabitants, 
as opposed to one per 3,420 in Lower Egypt and one 
per 2,990 in Upper Egypt. Similarly, the city has 
one hospital bed for every 233 people, as against one 
in 584 and one in 636 in Lower and Upper Egypt. 
There is one telephone for every 27 inhabitants, while 
in Lower and Upper Egypt the figures are one in 362 
and one in 301 respectively (cf. al-Tali‘a, ibid., 74-5). 
The government is making a determined effort to 
remedy this state of affairs and to this end has 
enacted new socialist laws. 

Culturally speaking, Cairo has two aspects, on 
the one hand the development of national institutions 
—-schools, universities, specialised institutes—and 
on the other the holding of international meetings and 
congresses. A large number of schools have been 
opened. Around 1950 only 40 % of children in Egypt 
received a primary education; by 1970 the number 
had risen to over 75 % for the country as a whole 
and was said to exceed 90 % in Cairo (cf. Cairo Fact 
Book; education in 1947 listed by skiydkka, a sub- 
division of the ktsm). Examples from higher educa- 
tion are the Dàr al-*Ulüm [(q.v.], the Free University 
of Cairo (1908; converted in i925 into Fu?àd al- 
Awwal University and now the University of Cairo), 
and ‘Ayn Shams (1950), the former a religious educa- 
tional establishment attached to al-Azhar [q.v.]. 
Since the. publication of the article AL-AzHAR in 
EI?*, considerable changes have been wrought by a 
law of 1961, with a remodelling of curricula and 
the creation of new faculties of secular studies—medi- 
cine, polytechnic, etc.—in addition to the three 
formerly in existence. There are a number of advanced 
institutes in Cairo (see ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Zaki, Maw- 
s#‘a, s.v. ma‘kad) which are devoted to the sciences, 
art, theatre, cinema, etc. The majority are Egyptian 
[see FU?AD AL-AWWAL, INSTITUT D’EGYPTE], but 
a few are foreign (one example of these is the Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, founded in 1880). 
The Arabic Language Academy (Madjma‘ al-lugha al- 
‘avabiyya), established in 1932, maintains surveillance 
over the language. 

There are over 20 museums in Cairo (cf. the list 
of the major ones in ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Zaki, s.v. 
mathaf). The famous Museum of Egyptology founded 
at Balak by Mariette has occupied its present home 


in Mfdan al-Tabrir since 1902. Other important col- 
lections are the Coptic Museum (founded as a private 
collection in 191o, it has been a national museum since 
1931), the Museum of Islamic Art (which has been 
in its present building at Midán Bab al-Khalk since 
1903), the Museum of Agriculture, the Military 
Museum, etc. 

Especially since 1952, new mosques have been 
built in Cairo itself. Outstanding among many are 
the mosque of ‘Umar Makram in the Midan al-Tabrir, 
where most official funeral prayers are usually 
held, and the mosque of Kibri ’l-Kubba, which 
contains mausoleum of Djamal ‘Abd  al-Nàsir 
(Nasser, died September 28, 1970). 

Bibliography: M. Clerget, Le Caire, élude 
de géographie urbaine et d'histoire économique, 

2 vols., Cairo 1934, a work of major importance 

for both text and bibliography; «Abd al-Rabmàn 

Zaki, A bibliography of the literature of the city 

of Cairo, Cairo (Egyptian Geographical Society), 

1964. Apart from these two basic works and 

those already cited in the text: Annales Islamolo- 

giques, viii, the commemorative volume of the 

Cairo millennium (969-1969), Cairo (IFAO) 1969; 

The Millennium of Cairo, 969-1969, Ministry of 

Culture, Cairo 1969 (an album with a collection 

of photographs of ancient and modern art, views 

‘of the city and of its institutions, commerce, in- 

dustry, etc., published in six editions, which dif- 

fer only in their text but have the same photo- 
graphs, in Arabic, English, French, German, 

Russian and Spanish); J. W. McPherson, The 

Moulids of Egypt, Cairo 1941; ‘Abd al-Rahman 

Zaki, Mawsi‘at madinat al-Kahiva fi alf *àm, Cairo 

1969; J. Berque, L’Egypte, impérialisme et ré- 

volution, Paris 1967 (Eng. tr., Egypt, imperialism 

and revolution, London 1972); M. Berger, Islam 
in Egypt today; social and political aspects of 
populay religion, Cambridge 1970; G. Baer, 

Egyptian guilds in modern times, Jerusalem 1964; 

P. J. Vatikiotis, The modern history of Egypt, 

London 1969; Anouar Abd el-Malek, Egypte, 

société militaire, Paris 1962. For particular as- 

pects of the cultural life of Cairo since 1954, see 
the publications in the series MIDEO, Cairo. 
(J. Jomrer) 

KAHRAMAN-NAMA, or Dástán-i Kahramán, 
a popular romance in prose, several versions 
of which are known in both Persian and Turkish. It 
belongs to a series of prose works which develop 
themes from the Iranian epic tradition, embellishing 
them with fabulous touches borrowed from folk litera- 
ture. Like the Hushang-nama, the Tahmirath-nama 
and the Kissa-i Djamshid, the story takes place in 
the earliest period of the legendary history of Iran, 
the times of the pishdddiyan. The central hero is 
Kahraman, nicknamed Katil, ‘‘the slayer’. His name 
is in fact a common noun, the arabicized form of 
an Iranian word, probably of Median origin, the 
Middle Persian counterpart of which is karframán, 
meaning ‘manager, superintendent” (cf. W. B. 
Henning, Handbuch d. Orientalistik. Ivanistik. 
Linguistik, Leiden 1958, 49, n. 2). This meaning was 
also attached to the word in classical Arabic (cf. 
Dozy, Suppi., s.v.) and in mediaeval Persian (cf., 
e.g., Nasir-i Khusraw, Diwan-t ash'ár, Tehran 1355 
sh., 5; Sana, Diwan, Tehran 1341 sh., 20; Abu 
*]-Ma‘ali Nasr Allah Munshi, Tardjama-1 Kalila 
va Dimna, ed. M. Minowi, Tehran 1343 sh., 132, 155). 
In modern Persian and Turkish, however, the word 
kahramán has acquired the meaning of “hero, 
champion”, a semantic change which might very 
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2. Mausoleum of Imàm al-Sháfi'i, 608/1211. 
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3 Mosque of al-Zahir Baybars, Maydan Dahir. 665-7/1266-9. 
(No. 1 on the map) 
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4. Mosqueé-madrasa of sultan Hasan. 757-64/1356-62/3. 
(No. 133 on the map) 
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6. Mausoleum of Kà?it Bày. Dome. 877-9/1472-4. 


(No. 99 on the map) 
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well have resulted from the existence of the romance. 
It is also not unlikely that the name of the hero was 
derived from the róle of superintendent which he 
seems to play with regard to the shah of Iran, 
Hüshang. On behalf of this king, Kahramàn subdued 
divs and sorcerers and acted as the leading champion 
of the Iranian army when Hüshang invaded India in 
order to complete an empire comprising the seven 
climes of the world. The story varies greatly in its 
particulars in the existing manuscript and printed 
versions of the romance, a confusion undoubtedly 
resulting from the long history of its development in 
popular literature. A few versions, all in Turkish, have 
been summarized in a more or less detailed form (cf. 
H. O. Fleischer, Catalogus libr. manuscr. qui in Bibl. 
Senatoria Civitatis Lipsiensis asservantur, Grimae 
1838, 522f.; Th. Menzel, in ETI!, s.v. Kahramán- 
náma; E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits turcs 
de la Bibhothéque Nationale, Paris 1932-3, i, 137-8, 
144-5, 356, ii, 23). 

According to some of these, Kahramàn (or a 
another person called Kahram, who sometimes takes 
over part of his functions) was the king of the man- 
eaters living in Sistan who at first opposed the king 
of Iran. But he is also represented as a prince of royal 
Iranian blood who as a youngster had been carried 
off by the divs to the mountain Kaf. Through his 
enormous strength he is able to master the demons. 
When he returns to the world of human beings he 
rides a monstrous creature which he has caught and 
tamed himself. Woven into the main plot of the 
romance is a tale about the king and queen of the 
fairies and their son Bahram-i Djabali, as well as a 
series of picaresque stories of the ‘ayyartin [g.v.]. The 
origin and early history of the Kahraman-nama is 
still obscure. A reference to Kahram4n as the guar- 
dian of the treasures of Hishang in the Diwan of 
*Unsuri (ed. Y. Karib, Tehran 1323, 129; ed. M. Dabir 
Siyaki, Tehran 1342, bayt 2416) proves that at least 
the kernel of this romance already existed in the 
time of FirdawsI. It would seem that elements of 
the legends about Hüshang [g.v.] and Rustam have 
been used to build up a new epic cycle. The corapo- 
sition of a voluminous version in Persian is attributed 
to Abü Tàhir Tarsüsi [see abv TAHIR]. Of this only 
some manuscripts of a Turkish translation are known, 
the oldest dating from the roth/16th century. Much 
more condensed versions are known in both Persian 
and Turkish. In the Ottoman empire the romance be- 
came very popular and was incorporated into the 
repertoire of the meddak [q.v.]. It has been printed 
several times in Turkey and Iran and has inspired 
modern writers in Kazakh and Uzbek (cf. Philologie 
Turcicae Fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 1966, 744; A. 
A. Semenov, Sobranie vostocnikh rukopisey AN Usz- 
bekskoy SSR, ii, Tashkent 1954, 440, no. 1875). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the article, D'Herbelot, Bibliographie orientale, 

Paris 1697, 234, s.v. Caherman; J. Mohl, Le Livre 

des Rois, i, Paris 1838, Ixxv; G. Flügel, Die arab., 

pers., wu. türk. Handschr. der K.-K. Hofbibliothek 
zu Wien, Vienna 1865, ii, no. 799; W. Pertsch, 

Die türk. Handschr. der Herzogi. Bibliothek su 

Gotha, Vienna 1859, nos. 254-7; idem, Verzeichms 

d. pers. Handschr. d. Kónigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, 

Berlin 1888, no. 1039; idem, Verzeichnis d. türk. 

Handschr. d. Kónigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, Berlin 

1889, nos. 476-2; E. Edwards, Printed Persian 

books in the British Museum, London 1922, 318; 

Khánbàbá  Mushàr, Fihrist-i  hiàübhá-i  Cápi-i 

farsi, Tehran 1337-42 sh., i, 1234, ii, 2602; Ter- 

djüme-i hikáye-i1... Kahramán-i kátil, Turkish tr. 


by Mehmed Emin Yemeni al-Salmánlyewi, Istanbul 
1285/1868-9; Kahraman katil. Yeniden yazan S. 
Tevfik, Istanbul 1930; see also I. Mélikoff, Abu 
Muslim, le “Porte-hache” du Khorassan, Paris 1962, 
ch. i, passim. (J. T. P. De BRUIJN) 


KAHRUBA (also writen as kāhrabā?; for other 
forms see Wörterbuch der klass. arab. Sprache, s.v. 
L 4 and W. Schmucker, Die pflansliche und minerali- 
sche Materia Medica im Firdaus al-Hikma des Tabari, 
Bonn 1969, 414), yellow amber. The word is of 
Persian origin (for Pehlevi quotations see G. Jacob, 
ZDMG, xlii (1889), 358) and means ‘‘a straw- 
attracting substance". It occurs in the Arabic 
translation of Dioscorides, ed. E. Terés, Tetuan 
1952-Barcelona 1957, p. 84, s.v. alyetpoc (Greek 
text, ed. Wellmann, i, 82); but since this text, 
originally translated by Stephanos b. Basileios, 
was revised by Hunayn b. Ishak [9.v.] and, moreover, 
there is no indication whether the edited text takes 
into consideration the well-known additional trans- 
lations of names made for ‘Abd al-Rahman III in 
Cordoba (see M. Meyerhof, Die Materia Medica des 
Dioskurides bei den Arabern [Index Islamicus, 
No. 5351]), we cannot be sure whether this mention 
of the word is the oldest known. Anyhow, two Arabic 
authors of the 3rd/9th century use the word: ‘Ali 
b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari, Firdaws al-hikma, written 
236/850 (see for a full list of references Worterbuch, 
loc. cit., and for a relevant discussion Schmucker, 
loc. cit. [''Qurt." means Maimonides, Sharh asma? al- 
*ukkàr, ed. Meyerhof, 1940!]) and al-Kindi, Akrá- 
badhin (see M. Levey, The medical Formulary, 1966, 
no. 224 and p. 320). Today the word is also used for 
"electricity" (HAextpov). 

The very name of the substance, the only one used 
in Islamic sources, points to the lands from which the 
knowledge of amber reached Islam. Al-Mukaddas! in- 
cludes it in a list of goods imported from Kh*¥4razm 
via the Bulghars [g.v.]; this corresponds to Scythia 
mentioned by Theophrastus and Pliny. The origin 
of the amber imported from there is the shore of the 
Baltic Sea. 

Most Islamic sources are well aware of the botanical 
nature of amber. Al-Birüni, in his K. a/-Djamáhir 
fi ma‘rifat al-djawahir, 210-212, says that he deals 
with this substance because it is popular among 
the eastern Turks, who store it like various kinds 
of horn (khuté). He mocks at authors who do not know 
of its non-mineral origin, as if they had not observed 
leaves and insects enclosed in the pieces. The re- 
semblance between amber and sandarac is always 
stressed. 

Apart from its use in gems, jewellery and for 
talismans, amber is also employed as a drug: when 
pulverized, it is administered as a hemostatic and 
astringent. The amber trade routes have been studied 
by Jacob, loc. cit. and vol. xlv (1891). 

Bibliography: Apart from the literature 
mentioned in the article, see for quotations from 
medical authors Ibn al-Baytár, iv, 88f., and al- 

Antaki, Tadhkiva, 1343/1923, i, 253 f.; Abu ’l- 

Kasim ‘Abd Allah Kashani, ‘Aras al-djawahir 

wa -nafà^is al-afá?ib, ed. I. Afshar (Persian), Tehran 

1345/1966-7, 146; G. C. Williamson, The book 

of amber, 1932 (not seen). (M. PLESSNER) 

KAHTABA B. SHABIB B. KHALID B. MA‘DAN, Abu 
‘Abd al-Hamid al-Ja7i of Bani’ Nabhan (Djamhara, 
178; Akhbar al-‘Abbaés, 216), an Arab general and 
one of the most prominent leaders of the 
‘Abbasid da‘wa in Khurdsan. According to 
Baladhurl, his real name was Ziyad, Kahtaba being 
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a nickname derived from the verb k-h-j-b, which 
means, inier alia, "to strike with a sword" (LA, 
s.v.). In one place his kunya is given as Abii Hamza 
(Muhabbar, 465); it is quite possible that he had two 
kunyas, like some other leaders of the da*wa who 
took the precaution of adopting a new one on be- 
coming active in the movement. 

Practically nothing is known about Kabtaba before 
his appearance as one of the ‘Abbasid emissaries in 
Khurásàn. Some information, however, exists about 
his grandfather, Khalid b. Ma‘dan, which may explain 
the origins of Kabtaba's connections with a Shi‘ite 
movement, Khalid b. Ma‘dan supported ‘Ali in the 
Battle of the Camel and was on that occasion the 
standard-bearer of his tribe, the Bani ‘Amr b. al- 
Sàmit (Djamhara, loc. cit.). Later, in the year 38/658, 
he was commander of ‘Alis army at the battle 
against the Khawāridj at Nahràwàn (Tabari, i, 3431; 
Ibn al-Athir, iii, 309). He took the field against the 
Khawàáridj once more in 43/663-4 (Tabari, ii, 54), 
but this time he refused to pursue them after they 
had been expelled from Kifa, asserting that his sole 
responsibility was the defence of his misr. It can 
thus be deduced that Kahtaba’s family settled in 
Küfa at least as early as in *Ali's time. An isolated 
apocalyptic tradition in Ya*kübi mentions that as a 
young man Kabtaba was also resident in Küfa 
(Ya*kübi, ii, 411). As such he must have been familiar 
with the *Alid ideas and Shi‘ite activity in the town. 
His name, however, does not feature in the detailed 
list of Abü Hàshim's supporters in Küfa which 
appears in Akhbdr al-‘Abbas (183-4, 191-2). The list 
is mentioned on the occasion of Abi Hashim’s death, 
in 98/716-7, and it is highly likely that by that time 
Kabtaba was already in Khuràsàn, although there 
is no mention of this in the sources. 

That Kahtaba was familiar with the Hashimiyya 
and its ideology, and that in Khurásàn he actually 
joined the clandestine movement, is demonstrated by 
his election as one of the nukabá?, the twelve most 
prominent leaders, when the movement organized its 
leadership in Marw. According to the tradition trans- 
mitted by al-Tabari (ii, 1358), the ‘Abbasid da‘wa 
in Khurásàn was inaugurated by the visit there of the 
emissary Abt ‘Ikrima and his nomination of the 
nukabã’ in the year 100/718-9. In later Islamic tradi- 
tion this acquired apocalyptic significance through 
the messianic expectations associated with the 
beginning of a new century—an association somewhat 
similar to the millenarian hopes in Christianity. It 
was thus politic of the ‘Abbasids, after they had come 
to power, to link the inception of their da‘wa to the 
year 100, stressing that the new order brought to 
Islam by their da:wia was the embodiment and fulfil- 
ment of the messianic hopes attached to the turn 
of the century. 

The discovery and publication of the Akhbar al- 
‘Abbas has permitted a detailed reconstruction of the 
history of the da*wa. From the unique traditions con- 
tained in this source it is quite clear that the Hashi- 
miyya movement in Khurasan pledged itself to the 
‘Abbasid cause only around the year 126/743-4. Until 
then it had been organized in secret, mainly in Marw 
and in Nishàpür, in the form of small, clandestine 
groups. Towards the year 111/729, Marw took the 
lead with the arrival there of Khidash [¢.v.], the 
competent Hàshimite leader from Nishápür, who was 
undoubtedly responsible for the creation of a strong 
organized leadership of the movement in Marw. To 
him too the movement owed the formulation of its 
ideology, basically an *Alid one, which explains why 
later ‘Abbasid tradition went out of its way to 


blacken Khidàsh's name. Although the leaders in 
Marw, Kabtaba amongst them, were aware that the 
imama of Abi Hashim had been formally transferred 
in an unprecedented legal act to Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (q.v.], they were not 
inclined to accept him as their sole leader and for a 
long time refrained from any communication with 
the new imam and with the mother-centre of the 
Movement in Kifa. The suppression of the revolt 
of Zayd b. *Ali [q.v.] in Küfa in 125/742-3 and the 
crucifixion of his son Yabyà [g.v.] in Khurásàn a 
year later was a severe shock to the Shi‘a. Remorse- 
ful and disappointed, the Hàshimiyya in Khuràsàn 
was drawn to the imam in Humayma [q.v.], who 
emerged as the only hope for the cause of Akl al- 
Bayt [q.v]. 

When Bukayr b. Màhàn {g.v.], the ‘Abbasid emis- 
sary from Kūfa, was sent to Khurāsān in 125 or 
126/742-4 to organize the movement according to 
the imam’s specifications, he must have ratified 
the organization that had existed there from the 
time of Khidash. This included a supreme council 
of twelve nukaba? in Marw and a great number of 
dwu*àát (formally 70), 40 of whom were in Marw and 
its vicinity and the rest scattered throughout the 
main urban centres of Khurásán. At the end of 
125 or 126, soon after the death of Muhammad b. 
‘Ali and the succession of his son Ibrahim [q.v.), a 
delegation of three mukaba>, Kahtaba amongst 
them, met the new imam during the Hadjdj in 
Mecca and swore allegiance to him in the name of 
their Khuràsàni shifa. Henceforward Kabtaba was 
the chief link between Khurásàn and the imám. The 
stringent secret measures, undertaken by the da‘wa 
in order to keep the identity of the imam hidden from 
the movement's followers as much as from most of 
its leaders, demonstrated the importance of his role. 
A later tradition, attempting to legitimize the status 
of Abu ’I-‘Abbas al-Saffah (q.v.] as the first ‘Abbasid 
caliph, made Kahtaba the man who met Ibrahim be- 
fore his death in the prison of Marwan II and received 
from him his testimony in favour of the imáma of Abu 
"-nAbbàs (Frag., 190-1; cf. ibn Khaldin, iii, 251). 

Kabtaba's real genius was revealed when he served 
as general in the army of the da*wa. When Abū Mus- 
lim (q.v.] was sent to Khuràsàn in 128/745-6 to or- 
ganize the movement for the decisive campaign 
against the Umayyads, Kahtaba was appointed 
to lead his army. His son Hasan was his lieutenant. 
In the middle of Djumàdà II 129/March 747, Kabtaba 
accompanied Abi Muslim in a tour of the da‘wa 
centres in western Khuràsàn in preparation for the 
revolt, which was to begin in Muharram 130/August- 
September 747. When they reached Kimis, Abi 
Muslim returned to the vicinity of Marw and Kahtaba 
continued westwards at the head of a small delega- 
tion in order to meet the imám during the Hadjdj 
of that year. After meeting the imam in Mecca and 
informing him of the detailed plans for the revolt, 
he returned to Khuradsin, having been formally 
nominated by Ibrahim as head of his armies. 

Meanwhile the plans for open revolt in Khurasan 
received a setback through some unforeseen develop- 
ment in the province. The black banners of the dawa 
were hoisted on 25 Ramadan 129/17 September 747, 
but military activity was delayed until after the 
coming of winter, affording ample time for Kahtaba 
to return from Mecca and for Abii Muslim to recruit 
large numbers of warriors (mainly the mukdtila of 
the Yamani tribes) and thoroughly organize the 
army. In Rabi‘ II 130/January 748, Aba Muslim 
entered Marw and drove out Nasr b. Sayyar [g.v.], 
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the last Umayyad governor of Khuràsàn, who fled 
to the west (A khbàár, 315 f.). Soon afterwards Kabtaba 
returned to Khuràsàn and took over from his son 
Hasan as the head of the army. He was accompanied 
by a group of military commanders, most of whom 
were Arabs, and by two competent administrators, 
Khàlid b. Barmak (g.v.] and Djahm b. ‘Atiyya, 
whose task was the organization of the campaign, 
including the regular payment of the troops, and 
the administration of the occupied territories. 

The winter over, the campaign opened in Sha‘ban 
130/April 748 (Akhbar, 321). Kahtaba marched on 
Sarakhs, there encountering his first adversary, the 
Kharidjite Shaybàn, whom he defeated and slew. 
After the fall of Sarakhs, Kahtaba advanced swiftly 
westwards, revealing his military genius in the 
strategy he adopted. One of his main strategic 
principles was to keep the flanks of his advancing 
army constantly protected and free. By chosing 
to advance on the main route of northern Khurasàn, 
which passed from Marw through Tüs, Dàmghàn 
and Rayy, he ensured that his left flank was protected 
by the great desert of central Iran while making 
his way through old-established centres of da‘wa. 
As we shall see, Kahtaba had to deviate from this 
route twice, once in Gurgan and the second time 
when he reached Rayy and had to turn southwards 
to Isfahan and Nihawand instead of continuing on 
the short way to ‘Irak. 

The main campaign started out from Abiward. Ad- 
vancing on Tis, Kahtaba met an Umayyad army led 
by Tamim b. Nasr b. Sayyar. Defeating and killing 
his adversary, he captured Tis then swiftly pressed 
on to Nishápür, which he took at the end of Sha‘ban 
130/4 May 738. Meanwhile a strong Umayyad army, 
commanded by Nubáta b. Hanzala al-Kilàbi, cap- 
tured Gurgàn and endangered Kabtaba's right flank. 
At once Kabtaba diverted the whole of his army 
northwards. He met Nubàta on 1 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
130/1 August 748, defeated and killed him, and 
dispersed the remnants of his army. Having secured 
his right flank, Kahtaba resumed his original route 
and captured Kümis in the beginning of 131/Septem- 
ber 748. A grave danger now emerged from the south. 
‘Amir b. Pubara al-Murri assembled a huge army in 
Isfahan (‘askar al-‘asdkir, Tabari, iii, 4). Leaving 
Rayy, which had fallen without a struggle, Kahtaba 
turned with the main body of his army against this 
new threat. At the same time his son Hasan was sent 
with a strong contingent to engage the garrison 
of Nihawand and cover his father’s right flank. On 
23 Radjab 131/18 March 749, Kahtaba engaged 
Ibn Pubara in battle at Djabalk and there secured 
the greatest victory for the da‘wa. The battle of 
Djabalk, which resulted in the death of one of the 
best Umayyad generals and the destruction of one 
of their most illustrious armies, proved to be fatal 
to the Umayyad cause. 

The remnants of the shattered Umayyad legions 
retreated to Nihawand, where the defence of the town 
was organized by Malik b. Adham al-Bahili. The 
original garrison of the city had consisted of troops 
of the AA al-Shám but a strong contingent of Khura- 
sani warriors who opposed the da*wa had also found 
refuge there. Soon tension was apparent between the 
two groups. When Kahtaba joined his son in the siege 
of the city and began bombarding it with mandjaniks, 
Malik b. Adham entered into secret negotiations with 
the ‘Abbasid general. Securing safe conduct for his 
Syrian troops, he opened the city gates to Kahtaba. 
Adhering to the terms of the aman, Kahtaba allowed 
the Syrians to go free, but captured the Khūrāsānīs 


and put most of them to death (131/749). Yazid b. 
‘Umar b. Hubayra, the Umayyad governor of ‘Irak, 
alerted by the defeat of Ibn Dubara and the fall of 
Nihawand, left Küfa in haste to block Kabtaba's ap- 
proach to al-Madà?in. Kabtaba moved to Khànikin, 
arriving there in Dhu ’]-Ka‘da 131/July 749. Danger 
then threated his northern wing from the direction 
of the Djazira. Marwàn II, alarmed by Kahtaba’s 
successes, sent a strong force to impede his progress 
at Shahrazür. Adhering to his original strategy, Kah- 
taba dispatched a contingent under Abu 'l-Awn ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Yazid al-Azdi to deal with this new 
danger. Abu 'l-Awn's venture was crowned with 
success: he defeated *Uthmàn b. Sufyàn, the comman- 
der of the Umayyad army in Shahrazür, and captured 
the city. 

As a result, it seems that Marwàn decided to or- 
ganize his forces for the defence of the Djazira. His 
decision not to join forces with Ibn Hubayra had fate- 
ful consequences, but it was apparently based on the 
assumption that Kabtaba was aiming to strike at the 
heart of the caliphate in the Djazira and Syria 
rather than in ‘Irak. 

Meanwhile Kabtaba prepared his last move into 
“Irak. From Khanikin the shortest route to al-Madà?in 
was blocked by Ibn Hubayra, who assumed that 
Kahtaba would take the direct route to Küfa. 
Outwitting him, Kahtaba planned a swift and daring 
move that took him into the heart of ‘Irak. He 
marched out of Khànikin in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, leaving the highroad and outflanking Ibn 
Hubayra's camps in Daskara and Djalülà?. Crossing 
the Kàtül canal near Bádjisrà, he assembled his 
army near Awana and crossed the Tigris there on a 
bridge of boats. Once safely on the right bank of the 
Tigris, he hastened to Anbar, captured it and crossed 
over the Euphrates at Dimimmà. Ibn Hubayra, 
too late to intercept these swift moves, had to 
retreat with speed towards Kifa. Meanwhile Kahtaba 
advanced southwards along the western bank of 
the Euphrates. On reaching the eastern bank, Ibn 
Hubayra moved simultaneously opposite him. A 
few miles to the south of Fam al-Furat, Kahtaba 
caught sight of a shallow stretch of the river which 
he decided to ford. During the night of 8-9 Muharram 
132/27-8 August 749, he mounted a surprise attack 
on Ibn Hubayra and defeated him, forcing him to 
relinquish Küfa and retreat with the remnants of 
his army along the Nil canal to Wasit. 

In the confusion of the battle, Kahtaba was either 
slain or drowned. His place was immediately taken 
by his son Hasan, who led the victorious army into 
Küfa on 10 Muharram 132/29 August 749. 
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KAHTAN, according to the consensus of opinion 
among Muslim genealogists, historians, and geograph- 
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ers, and in popular tradition, the ancestor of all 
the South-Arabian peoples [see YAMAN], 
whence he is sometimes known as “father of all 
Yaman", the Yamanis themselves being called 
banti Kahtan, kab@il Kahlán, or simply Kahfán. 
He thus corresponds to ‘Adnan [q.v.], the common 
ancestor of the northern Arabs, though some authori- 
ties prefer to contrast him with one or other of 
*Adnàn's descendants, eé.g., his son, Ma‘add (al- 
Dinawari, 281; al-Tabari, ii, 1056, 1084; al-Mas*üdi, 
al-Tanbih, 88), or his grandson, Nizar (al-Mas‘ddi, 
Murüdj, v, 223, vi, 42 f., 46, 143, 150; Ibn al-Athir, 
iv, 273). The normal genealogy given for Kahtan is 
Nüh-—Sàm —Arfakhshadh —Shàlakh —*Abar— Kah- 
tan, and he is also credited with a brother, Falagh. 
In this we may see an adaptation of the Yahwist 
tradition in the Table of the Nations (Genesis, X, 
21-5; I Chronicles, 1, 4, 17-9); Noah—Shem—Arpha- 
xad—Shelah--Eber—Peleg + Joktan, and this is 
confirmed by the Arab insistence on the identity 
ef Kahtan with Joktan (Yaktan), who was the 
ancestor of several peoples of patent South Arabian 
reference. Some genealogists do admittedly make 
Yaktan a brother or son of Kahtan (e.g., Ibn Kutay- 
ba, 14; al-Mas‘adi, Muridj, i, 79 f.; al-Tabari, i, 217), 
but this is certainly a confusion on their part. The 
elaim, however, that Kahtaén is an Arabicized 
form of Yaktan (e.g., Tadj al-‘Ariis, s.v.) is phono- 
logically hazardous and need not be pressed. Hebrew 
Yok{an is rather to be related to the verb kafan ‘‘to 
be small, weak", thus “‘the younger (brother)’’, and 
one might compare the occurrence in Old South Ara- 
bian of the term qf» to denote collateral descent from 
a clan-head. Kahtàn, on the other hand, is now 
attested as a tribal name even before Islam. An in- 
scription of the time of the second century Hamdanid 
ruler, S*R m ?WTR (Jamme 635/26-7) alludes to 
campaigns in the country to the north of Nadjran 
against a king of Kinda and Kahtan (mlk/kdt/wqhtn), 
and this may provide additional support for the 
identification of Ptolemy’s Katavitat (Geogr., book 
vi, chapter 7, $8 20, 23) with Kabtàn. Though 
virtually nothing is known of the róle of this people 
in pre-Islamic times, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the apparent similarity of the name with 
Yaktan led the Arab genealogists to make the 
identification in order to provide the South Arabian 
peoples with a respectable biblical ancestry, just 
as the Northern Arabs, under the influence of the 
Bible and the Kur?àn, had been linked with Ishmael, 
son of Abraham, through the fictitious ‘Adnan. 
The tribal confederation of the Kahtan is sub- 
divided into two groups, the smaller of the Himyar 
and the larger of the Kahlan. The two were officially 
regarded as brothers and their descent from Kahtan 
was established by the interpolation between biblical 
Joktan and his son Sheba of two further generations 
represented by Ya‘rub and Yashdjub. The Himyar, 
as progenitors of the great pre-Islamic kingdoms of 
South Arabia, were probably settled, while the Kah- 
lan were essentially nomads (cf. Landberg, Arabica, 
v, 116 ff.). Most, indeed, of the Southern tribes which 
had settled in North Arabia, Syria, and ‘Irak by the 
advent of Islam claimed descent from Kahlan. 
The hostility between the Kabtàn and the Ma‘add 
seems to go back to pre-Islamic times and may find 
its origin in the opposition between the desert and 
the sown. This enmity was intensified by the repeated 
raids of the Yamanis into the lands of the Ishmaelites 
as well as by the later antagonism between the Ansar 
(Medinans) and the Kuraysh, which came to a head 
after the death of the Prophet and influenced the 


history of the first two centuries of Islam in the most 
baneful fashion. It was perhaps this feud that first 
linked the Yamani tribes on the one side and the 
Ishmaelites on the other into closer ethnological 
unities. One of its more innocuous results was the 
mufakhara, the struggle for rank and glory, which 
continually prevailed between the two rivals. The 
Kahtan, in view of the splendour of the ancient 
South Arabian kingdoms, had the more right at 
first to feel the more distinguished. But the mission 
of Muhammad and the primacy of the Kuraysh 
brought the Ma‘add a tremendous superiority. The 
Yamanis endeavoured to counterbalance this by 
creating a South Arabian saga, which pictured their 
past greatness in the most splendid colours. They 
then made Kahtàn son of the prophet Hid [¢.v.], 
whom they next partly identified with ‘Abar. (The 
present-day Kahtan still regard Hüd as Kabtàn's 
father, though they are unaware of his shrine in 
the Wàdi Hadramawt.) Finally they tried to connect 
themselves with the ‘Adnan genealogy, partly by 
making the ancient Djurhum [(4.v.], the brothers-in- 
law of Ismà'il, to be direct descendants of Kahtan, 
but especially by giving Kahtan a genealogy direct 
from Isma4l, who thus became ‘father of all the 
Arabs". They may also be responsible for the theory 
that the Kahtan, together with the so-called “lost 
Arabs" (al-‘Arab al-ba>da), represent the genuine 
(primary) Arabs (al-‘Arab al-‘ariba or al-‘arba? etc.), 
while the Ma‘add were Arabicized (secondary) Arabs 
(al-‘Arab al-muta‘arriba). Another theory makes the 
“lost Arabs” al-‘Arab al-‘ariba, while the Kabtàn are 
al-‘Arab al-muta‘arriba, and the Ma‘add al-‘Arab 
al-musta‘riba (cf. Lane, Lexicon, s.v. al-‘Arab). 
The Kabtàn at present are for the most part beduin 
and form a very large group of tribes covering the 
area between Bisha in ‘Asir and Hawta in Central 
Arabia. Those that Doughty met in Hà!il claimed 
descent from Hüd and traced their ancestral home 
back to the mountainous country around al-Tür in 
*Asir. Perhaps because of their isolated habitat on 
the northern fringe of the great southern desert, 
strange tales were reported of their customs and way 
of life and they acquired a reputation, perhaps justi- 
fied, for savagery and cruelty. They are said to be 
Hanbali Sunnis and derive their livelihood from camel 
breeding. The Kahtan of ‘Asir differ from their no- 
madic relatives by living well-conducted lives and 
prospering in trade and agriculture. They form a 
federation of six autonomous tribes in the region just 
east of Abha, living independently of one another and 
uniting only in times of crisis. Although al-Hamdani 
knew of the individual tribes, he was apparently un- 
aware of their description as Kabtàn. It is not im- 
probable, however, that they are survivals of the 
pre-Islamic tribe. Al-Mukaddasi, writing some fifty 
years after al-Hamdàni, mentions a district of 
Kahtan between Zabid and San‘a? and alludes also 
to a clan, the Al Kahtan, northwest of Nadjran, 
whom he describes as “the oldest princes of Yaman”. 
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(A. FiscHER[—AÀ. K. IRVINE]) 
KAHWA, an Arabic word of uncertain etymology, 
which is the basis of the usual words for coffee in 
various languages. Originally a name for wine, 
found already in the old poetry (see Landberg, Etudes 
li, 1057 and al-A ghani, 1st ed., vi, 110*, viii, 79!*, xx, 
180°), this word was transferred towards the end 
of the 8th/14th century in the Yemen to the bever- 
age made from the berry of the coffee tree. 
The assumption of such a transference of meaning is 
not, it is true, accepted by some who consider kahwa 
—at least in the sense of coffee—as a word of African 
origin and seek to connect it with the alleged home 
of the coffee tree, Kaffa, although they also assume 
contamination with kahwa ‘wine’ (see Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xiii, $66; Vollers, in ZDMG, i, 657; 
Hobson-Jobson; Landberg, op. cit., ii, 1057-66). On 
the other hand, it should be noted that the holders 
of this view do not prove that coffee was exported 
from Kaffa as early as 1400, and do not quote a 
similar word in the languages of Ethiopia and adjoin- 
ing lands, while the usual word for coffee there (bun 
for tree, berry and beverage; see Armbruster, Initia 
Amharica, ii, Cambridge 1910, 58; Coulbeaux 
and Schreiber, Dict. de la langue tigrai, Vienna 1915, 
408; I. Reinisch, Die Kafa-Sprache etc., ii, in Sit- 
sungsber. der Kais. Akad. der Wiss. zu Wien, phil.- 
hist. Cl., cxvi, 1888, 273; see also Landberg, op. cit., 
ii, 1055 f.) has passed in the form bunn (in rhyme also 
bun) as a name of the tree and berry into Arabic. 
But as it is probable that the drinking of coffee 
spread in the Yemen out of Süfi circles and a special 
significance was given to wine in the poetical language 
of the mystics, a transference of the poetic name for 
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wine to the new beverage would not be at all im- 
possible. 

The coffee tree was not indigenous to South 
Arabia and was probably introduced from the high- 
lands of Ethiopia, where it is found in profusion 
growing wild, notably in Kaffa. But there is no trace 
of authority for the assertion (Deflers and Handbook 
of Arabia) that the coffee tree was already introduced 
into Yemen in the period of the Ethiopian conquest 
and of the fall of the Himyar kingdom, about a 
century before the Hidjra. In this case the older 
literature would hardly have left it unnoticed. 

The earliest mention of coffee so far found is in 
writings of the roth/16th century. According to (Ah- 
mad) Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghaffar, quoted by ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djaziri in his essay (see below, Bibliography), 
the popularity of kahwa as a beverage in the Yemen 
was first known in Cairo in the beginning of the roth/ 
16th century. It was there taken especially in Safi 
circles, as it produced the necessary wakefulness 
for the nightly devotional exercises. According to 
this authority, it had been brought to Aden by the 
jurist Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Dhabhani (died 875/ 
1470-1), who had become acquainted with it during 
an involuntary stay on the African coast and on his 
return devoted himself to mysticism; it soon became 
popular. 

Another reference in al-Djaziri, however, ascribes 
the introduction of the beverage to ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al- 
Shadhili. Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alī b. ‘Umar of the family 
of Da'sayn died in 821/1418 according to al-Shardji. 
He also might have become acquainted with coffee 
in Ethiopia, for after entering the Shadhiliyya order, 
he lived for a period in the entourage of the king 
Sa‘d al-Din (i.&., between 788/1386 and 805/1401-2 
or 807/1404-5, cf. al-Makrizi, al-I/mam bi-Akhbár man 
bi-Ard al-Habash min Multk al-Islam, ed. Rinck, 
Leiden 1790, p. 24; Paulitschke, Harar, Leipzig 1888, 
504 infra), who gave him his sister to wife. Even 
after he had founded his zéwiya in al-Makha (to fol- 
low al-Shardji) gifts continued to reach him from ad- 
mirers in Ethiopia. 

In the treatise by ‘Abd al- Kadir (Ibn) al-‘Aydaris 
(see below, Bibliography), «Ali b. ‘Umar, the saint 
of al-Makhà, alone is mentioned as the introducer of 
the beverage kahwa (muhdith al-kahwa, fol. 341b; 
wagiuhd, fol. 347b, in a verse by Shaykh b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-‘Aydaris, died 990/1582). His claim to fame 
is, it is true, qualified by the note “that, before he 
prepared the beverage, only the kernel of the husk, 
i.e., the bunn, was used and the husks were thrown on 
the dung-heaps (fol. 342a). In a verse attributed to 
him, however, he praises the kahwat al-bunn as a 
dispeller of sleep and aid to devotional exercises 
(fol. 342b). While al-Shardji says not a word of his 
connection with coffee, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-‘Aydaris 
numbers the introduction of the beverage among his 
miracles (karāmāt, fol. 3422). 

The legend as given by Hadjdji Khalifa seems to 
have made two individuals out of ‘Alf b. ‘Umar, of 
whom Ali represents the founder of the Shadhiliyya 
order, Abu 'l-Hasan *Ali b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 656/1258; 
see alSha'ràni, Lawákih al-Anwar, Cairo 1299, ii, 
5) and his disciple ‘Umar the saint of al-Makha 
(Mukhà). The latter was ordered to settle, by com- 
mand of his teacher who had appeared to him at 
his own funeral, at the place where a wooden ball 
which he gave him should come to rest. This is how 
he came to Mukha. On the charge of having mis- 
conducted himself with the daughter of the king who 
was staying with him for a cure, he was banished 
into the mountains of Usab (Wusa4b, N.E. of Zabid). 
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He and his disciples, who followed him into exile, 
are said to have sustained themselves with kahwa 
(here the berry) and finally to have made a decoction 
from it. His visitors were cured of an itch, epidemic 
in Mukhā, by taking coffee and this procured the 
saint an honourable return. 

The third person who is given credit for the in- 
troduction of coffee is Abū Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
ĉAydarūs. An essay by ‘Alawi al-Saķķāf (see below, 
Bibliography) contains a statement from the Ta?rikh 
of al-Nadjm al-Ghazzi (i.e., apparently al-Kawákib 
al-s@ira bi-mandkib ‘ulama al-mi?a al-ashira by 
Nadjm al-Din al-Ghazzi, Brockelmann, II, 376), 
according to which the Sifl, who is called here a 
Shadhill, once came upon a coffee tree in his wander- 
ings and ate the berries. As he noticed their stimu- 
lating effect he took them as a food and recommended 
them to his disciples, so that they became known in 
different countries. The reference here is probably 
to the Süfl of this name who died in Aden in 914/1508- 
9 (Abü Makhrama, Leiden Ms. 1956, fol. 188; 
al-Nabhani, Djámi* karámat al-awliyà?, Cairo 1329, 
i, 263), whose grave is still honoured there. ‘Abd 
al-Kádir (Ibn) al-tAydarüs only mentions his fond- 
ness for coffee and quotes his kasida in praise of it. 
On the other hand, Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad al- 
Bakri in his treatise Isfifa? al-safwa li-tasfiyat al- 
Kahwa, fol. 2b mentions Abi Bakr al-‘Aydaris 
as the introducer (munshi?) of kahwa. 

According to Glaser (Mitt. der Geogr. Geselisch. 
in Wien, xxx, 25), it is stated in a Turkish source 
(which he does not name) that in the roth/r6th 
century the wali Ozdemir (cf. Ahmed Rashid, 
Tarikh-i Yemen ve San‘a, i, 83 ff.) transplanted 
coffee from Africa to Yemen. 

The fact that the merit of introducing coffee as 
a beverage is given to different individuals, suggests 
that we have to deal with various local traditions. 
The tradition of Mukha is the most firmly established 
and most widely known; therefore ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al- 
Shadhili—who is frequently confused with the founder 
of the Shadhiliyya order (d’Ohsson, von Hammer, 
Rinn)—has become the patron saint of coffee- 
growers, coffee-house keepers and coffee-drinkers 
(cf. Goldziher, Abhandl. xur arab. Philologie, ii, 
p. Ixxxviii). In Algeria coffee is also known as 
Shádhiliyye, after him (Beaussier, Dict. pratique 
arabe-francats, Algiers 1871). He is popularly regarded 
as the founder of Mukha, which is, however, already 
mentioned by al-Hamdant (74!*, 875, 119!*), although 
it owed its rise to coffee. A well, a gate and the mos- 
que over his grave preserve the memory of al- 
Shádhili in Mukhà (Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach 
Arabien, i, Copenhagen 1774, 438-40; cf. also the 
legend in Hadjdji Khalifa, and ‘Abd al-Karim 
Kashmiri, Baydn-t Waki‘, French tr. by Langlés 
entitled Voyage de l'Inde à la Mekke par Abdotl 
Kérym, Paris 1797, 202 f.). 

Al-Shadhill and al-CAydarüs (probably not Haydar, 
as de Sacy, Chrest. Arabe, i, 461, thinks) have 
become Christian monks named Sciadli and Aidrus 
in the legend given by Naironi . The motif of the 
camels or goats on which the enlivening effects of 
coffee were first noticed has so far not been found 
in Oriental sources. According to a popular legend, 
the coffee tree shot up from goat's dung sown by the 
saint (Snouck Hurgronje, The Atchehnese, Leiden 
1906, i, 260). 

The legends are probably correct in saying that 
the taking of coffee in Arabia first began 
among Yemeni Sifis. They were particularly fond 
of the beverage because its effect facilitated the 


performance of their religious ceremonies. They 
therefore considered this as its original “destination” 
(mawd&* asli) and found that it incited to good and 
hastened on the mystical raptures (fath) (Safwat al- 
Safwa, fol. 342b). The pious intention with which it 
was taken made the drinking of coffee a good work 
(faa). It received a ceremonial character, being ac- 
companied by the recitation of a so-called rátib. This 
ratib consisted in the repetition 116 times of the in- 
vocation y@ kawi. This usage is based—apart from 
the similarity in sound between kahwa and kawi— 
on the fact that the numerical value of kAwh, i.e., 
116, is the same as that of kwy, i.e., kawi, “strong”, 
one of the most beautiful names of Allāh [see AL- 
ASMA? AL-HUSNA]. According to Shaykh b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-‘Aydaris, the recitation of the fatika [q.v.] 
Should precede it. Shaykh b. Ismáà'il Bà *Alawi of 
al-Shibr, however, prescribed the fourfold repetition 
of the Süra Yà-Sin (Süra XXXVI) with a hundred- 
fold tasliya on the Prophet as ratib (Safwat al-Safwa, 
fols. 344b infra f., 345b, 347a). Thus when taken with 
a righteous intention and devotion and genuine reli- 
gious conviction, coffee-drinking leads to the enjoy- 
ment of the kahwa ma'nawiyya, the “ideal kahwa”, 
also called kahwat al-Süfiyya, which is explained as 
"the enjoyment which the people of God (Ahi Allah) 
feel in beholding the hidden mysteries and attaining 
the wonderful disclosures (mukdshafat) and the great 
revelations (futthat)”’ (op. cit., fols. 341b, 345a supra, 
345b infraf.).—‘All b. ‘Umar al-Shadhili is re- 
ported to have said that coffee, like the water of 
Zamzam, serves the purpose for which it is drunk 
(op. cit., fol. 348a, cf. above ii, 588a, infra), and 
the saying has been handed down of Ahmad b. 
*Alawi Bà Djahdab (d. 973/1565-66; cf. al-Nabhàni, 
op. cit., i, 330), who in his last years is said to have 
lived on nothing but coffee;—''He who dies with 
some kahwa in his body enters not into hell-fire" 
(Safwat al-Safwa, fol. 344b). 

Coffee was probably not known as a beverage in 
South Arabia much earlier than the turn of the 8th/ 
14th century. Whether the tree was introduced long 
before this is doubtful. Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami [q.v.) 
speaks in his J«áb (commentary on ai-*Ubáb, probably 
by *Ali b. *Umar al-Sayfi; cf. Brockelmann, II, 
531) of a beverage which appeared (viz. in 
Mecca) shortly before the roth/16th century and was 
prepared from the husk of the bunn, a tree introduced 
from the region of Zayla‘, and called kahwa (quota- 
tion in *Alawi al-Sakkàf, p. 9). Among the jurists 
who gave an opinion in favour of coffee, the oldest 
is Djamal al-Din Muhammad b. Sa‘id b. *Ali b. Mu- 
hammad Kabbin al-‘Adani (died in Aden 842/1438, 
cf. Abi Makhrama, fol. 149b f.; according to al-Nab- 
hani, op. cit., i, 155 f.: 829/1425-6). 

An urdjtza of Sharaf al-Din al-‘Amriti gives the 
year 817/1414-5 as the date at which coffee became 
domesticated in Mecca (Pertsch, Die Arab. Handschr. 
zw Gotha, iv, no. 2107). According to the *Umdat 
al-safwa, however, the drinking of a decoction of 
coffee husks first appeared towards the end of the 
9th/15th century, while previously only the eating of 
the fruit as a delicacy (nakl) was known. The drinking 
of coffee dropped out of use again for a time, but 
it finally established itself and soon people drank cof- 
fee even in the sacred mosque and regarded it as 
a welcome tonic at dhikr and mawlid. Coffee-houses 
(buyüi al-kahwa) were soon opened, where men and 
women met to listen to music or where they played 
chess or a similar game for a stake. This and the 
custom of handing round the coffee in the manner of 
wine naturally aroused the indignation of the ultra- 
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pious, many of whom had froin the first set their 
faces against the beverage as an objectionable in- 
novation. They found a champion in Kha?ir Bey, 
who was appointed chief of the police in Mecca in 
917/1511 by HKàngüh al-Ghawri [g.v.]. He carried 
through the proclamation of coffee as forbidden 
(harám) in the same year, in an assembly of jurists 
of the different schools in which the unfavourable 
judgment of two well-known physicians and the 
evidence of a number of coffeedrinkers regarding its 
intoxicating and dangerous effects ultimately decided 
the issue. The kádis signed the protocol of the assem- 
bly. Only the then mufti of Mecca dared to decline 
his co-operation and became therefore the object 
of damaging suspicions. By putting the questions 
in a clever way they were at the same time able 
to get an opinion condemning coffee from the fakihs 
of Cairo. The rescript which Kànsüh issued in 
reply to the protocol sent to Cairo did not completely 
fulfil the hopes of the opponents of coffee as it 
contained no absolute interdiction but only allowed 
measures to be taken against any concomitant 
features contrary to religion. Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, 
as late as about 950/1543, had a vigorous discussion, 
at a wedding feast (walimat ‘urs) where coffee was 
offered to the guests, on the new beverage with a 
prominent mufti, who declared it intoxicating and 
forbidden. Ibn Hadjar refers to the assembly above- 
mentioned and cannot find words strong enough to 
condemn its decision and the manner in which it was 
reached (safwat al-safwa, fols. 352b-356a, quotation 
from the Mu‘djam Masha ikhiht). 

In accordance with this verdict, Khair Bey for- 
bade the taking and sale of coffee and had a number 
of vendors punished and their stocks burned, so that 
coffee husks (kiskr) disappeared from the market. 
But Kansih’s rescript again gave the coffee- 
drinkers courage and when in the next year one of the 
leading opponents of coffee was subjected to discipli- 
nary punishment by a high official from Egypt and 
Khà'ir Bey was replaced by a successor who was not 
averse to coffee, they were again able to enjoy with 
impunity the beverage, to which these measures had 
only attracted the attention of wider circles. Only 
occasionally do we read of action being taken there- 
after against disgraceful proceedings in coffee- 
houses. An edict forbidding coffee issued by the 
Ottoman sultan during the Hadidj in 950/1544 was 
hardly respected at all. 

In Cairo coffee was first made known in the first 
decade of the 1oth/16th century in the Azhar quarter 
by Süfis from Yemen, who held their dhikrs in the 
mosque with their associates from Mecca and Madina 
while partaking of coffee. After it had been publicly 
sold and drunk there for a time, the fakih Ahmad b. 
‘Abd al-Hakk al-Sunbáti, famous as a preacher, 
declared it forbidden in 939/1532-3. Two years 
later in a meeting for exhortation in the Azhar 
mosque he so incited his hearers against the beverage 
that they fell upon the coffee-houses, made short 
work of their contents and maltreated the occupiers. 
The difference of opinion thus emphasized caused the 
kádi Mubammad b. Ilyàs al-Hanafi to take the opin- 
ions of prominent scholars; as a result of personal 
observation of the effects of coffee he confirmed the 
opinion of those who considered the beverage a per- 
mitted one. Although in the following years coffee 
was from time to time for brief periods forbidden in 
Cairo, the number of its devotees, even among the 
religious authorities, steadily increased. 

Several notable theologians had given fatwas in 
favour of coffee, for example, Zakariyà al-Ansàri 


(died 926/1520), Ahmad b. *Umar al-Sayfi (d. 950/ 
1523-4), Abu ']-Hasan Muhammad al-Bakri al-Siddiki 
(died between 950 and 960/1543-1553), who in verses 
in praise of coffee also gives the advice that the 
opinion of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakk should be set aside and 
the fatwa of Abu ’I-Hasan followed (Safwat al-safwa, 
fols. 349a, b; cf. also al-Siddiki's verses in Baha? al- 
Din al-‘Amili’s al-Kashkal, Balak 1288, i, 19), Abd 
al-Rahmàn b. Ziyàd al-Zabidi (d. 975/1567-8) and 
others (Safwat al-safwa, fol. 348b).—Gradually the 
view came to prevail that coffee was in general per- 
mitted (»ittbáh), but that under certain circumstances 
the other legal categories could be applied to it also. 
Intercourse with the holy cities and with Egypt 
brought coffee to Syria, Persia and Turkey. Rauwolf 
in 1573 found the beverage widely known in Syria 
(Aleppo). In Istanbul and Rümili coffee first ap- 
peared in the reign of Sulayman I (926/1520-974/ 
1566). In 962/1554 a man from Aleppo and another 
from Damascus opened the first coffee-houses (kahwe- 
khánc) in Istanbul. These soon attracted gentle- 
men of leisure, wits and literary men seeking dis- 
traction and amusement, who spent the time over 
their coffee reading or playing chess or backgammon, 
while poets submitted their latest poeins for the ver- 
dict of their acquaintances. This new institution was 
jokingly called also mekteb-i ‘irfan (school of know- 
ledge). The coffee-house met with such approval 
that it soon attracted civil servants, Addis and profes- 
sors also (Tárikh-i Pecevi, i, 363 ff.; English trans- 
lation in B. Lewis, Istanbul and the civilization of 
the Ottoman Empire,, Norman, Oklahoma 1968,132 ff.; 
Katib Celebi, The balance of truth, tr. G. L. Lewis, 
London 1957, 60-2). Poets like Mamiya al-Rümi 
(cf. Baha? al-Din al-Amili, op. cit., p. 147) and 
later Belighi sang the praises of coffee, and the 
opinion expressed in 928/1522 by Sulaymàn's court 
physician, Badr al-Din al-lXüsüni (Leiden Ms. 945, 
fol. 58) was not unfavourable. The coffee-houses 
increased rapidly in number. Among the servants 
of the upper classes were kahwedji, whose special 
task was the preparation of coffee, and at the court 
they were subordinate to a kahwedjibashi (Gibb- 
Bowen, i/1, index). In religious circles, however, it 
was found that the coffee-house was prejudicial to 
the mosque, and the ‘i/ama? thought the coffee-house 
even worse than the wine-room. The preachers were 
specially eager for the prohibition of coffee and the 
way was paved for them by the muftis (according to 
d'Ohsson: Abu 'l-Su*üd) with an opinion that (roast- 
ed) coffee was to be considered as carbonized and 
therefore forbidden (the same argument is found in 
the treatise by Muhammad (‘Ali?) Dede, Leiden Ms, 
682, i, fol. 4b). The fact that current politics were 
discussed in the coffee-houses, the government’s acts 
criticized and intrigues concocted, was the principal 
cause for the intervention of the authorities. Edicts 
issued in the reigns of Murad III (982/1574-1003/1595) 
and Ahmad I (1012/1613-1016/1617) were not strictly 
enforced and still less obeyed. The religious authori- 
ties met public opinion by declaring coffee legal, if it 
had not reached the degree of carbonization. 
Murád IV 1032/1623-1049/1640) issued a strict pro- 
hibition of coffee (and tobacco). He had all the coffee- 
houses torn down and many forfeited their lives for 
the sake of coffee. Under Mehemmed IV (1058/1648- 
1099/1687), while the sale of coffee in the streets was 
allowed, the prol:ibition of coffee-houses was at first 
renewed by the Grand Vizier Kóprülü for political 
reasons. This prohibition could not possibly be kept 
in force permanently, and later we even read of 
measures taken by the government to lower the high 
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price of coffee. From Sulaymàn's time a tax was 
levied. on coffee which was at a rate of 8 aspers per 
okka for Muslim buyers and ro for Christian; in 1109/ 
1697 there was added an extra tax of 5 paras the okka, 
which was called bid‘at-i kahwe, for both. 

According to Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, v, 715, 
the question of the correct spelling of kahwa 
with A or & has been disputed in Turkey. Kakwa 
is actually found in several manuscripts e.g., in the 
opinion of al-Küsünt above mentioned. 

The coffee tree flourishes in south-western 
Arabia and does best on the western side of the Sarát 
at a height of 1100 to 2200 m., where it finds in the 
depths of the valleys and on the slopes a fertile, 
moist soil and the uniform warm temperature neces- 
sary for it. The plantations on the slopes arranged 
in terraces (see the picture in Handbook of Arabia, 
Pl, xiv), however, needed regular watering; in addi- 
tion, the mist (‘uma?, sukhkaymdni) that rises in thick 
clouds out of Tihama brings them moisture. To pro- 
tect the trees from the heat of the sun and from lo- 
custs they are surrounded by shady trees like carob 
trees, tamarinds, etc. The tree, which is raised from 
seed (or propagated from layers), reaches a height 
of 2 to 5 m. with a diameter of 5 to 6 cm. and yields 
berries in the fourth year. It is an evergreen and 
throughout the year bears both blossom and berries 
in various stages of ripeness so that there is really 
no fixed harvest-time. The main harvest, however, 
varying with kind and locality, usually falls in the 
months from March to June. After the berries 
have been carefully gathered and allowed to dry they 
are shelled in a mill. The beans and the husks are 
then dried in the sun a second time. 

The coffee tree is found as far north as ‘Asir 
[g.v.) where it is said to flourish exceedingly on mount 
Sh-dh-y (Shadhà?) in the land of the Zuhràn (north 
of the Wadi Dawka, Doka on Stieler's map). (Sharaf 
SAbd al-Muhsin al-Barakati, al-Rikla al-Yamaniyya, 
Cairo 1330, 16; cf. J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in 
Arabia, London 1829, ii, 377; for other places in 
*Asir see Handbook of Arabia, 136, 137). The most 
southern areas of coffee cultivation are Bilàd al- 
Hudjriyya, Wadi Warazin and Wadi Bani. To the 
east we find coffee grown in the land of the Yafi‘ and 
in the Djawf. But it is the Haráz mountains, the 
valley of al-Farsh belonging to the land of the Banü 
Matar, the Djabal Rayma and the district round 
*Udayn that are particularly celebrated for their 
excellent coffee. (For further information see Groh- 
mann's book in the Bibliography where, too, the 
varieties are detailed.) 

It has always been the custom in Yemen to drink 
preferably a decoction of the husks, which like the 
latter is called kishr, and is to be obtained in numer- 
ous coffee-houses (mikhàya). To kishr as well as to 
the coffee made from beans, flavourings such as 
cardamom, ginger, cloves, etc., are often added. 

The fresh ripe fruit is pleasing to the taste and 
nourishing. The eating of the bunn—it is not stated 
whether fresh or dried—is particularly recommended 
in a kasida by Hamza b. ‘Abd Allah al-Nashiri (Saf- 
wal al-safwa, fol. 358b f.) on account of its various 
health-giving virtues. No information is available 
as to whether the custom usual among the Galla 
and in Kaffa of eating ground coffee mixed with 
butter is also usual in South Arabia. In Persia the 
eating of dry ground coffee is not unusual. 

For Arabic and Persian works on coffee in addition 
to those quoted above and in the Bibliography, see 
Ahlwardt, Verseichn. der arab. Handschr. ... zu 
Berlin, nos. 5476-5480; Pertsch, Die arab. Handschr. 


. 2% Gotha, nos. 94(9), 2105-2109, 2777; Cat. Cod. 
Orient. Bibl. Acad. Lugduno-Batavae, iii, no. 1401; 
Brockelmann, II, 414 and 437, no. 16. 

Kahwa is also the name of the room in which 
coffee is served and thus comes to mean “reception- 
room" and *'coffee-house". The word is also used in 
the sense of “tip” and “‘present”.—On coffee-houses 
in the East, see the works mentioned below by Ole- 
arius, Chardin, Russell, von Hammer, Snouck Hur- 
gronje.—On coffee-vessels see Lane, Snouck-Hur- 
gronje, von Oppenheim, Socin, Euting, Landberg. 
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281 infra; idem, Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien, 

Copenhagen 1774, i, 145, 146 f., 173f., 305f., 
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1886, 33f., 36, 39; idem, Uber meine Reisen in 
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xxx (1887), 25; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 
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140, 152, 154, 158, 174, 178, 182, I9I, 192, 220; 
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TRADE WITH EUROPE 
The arrival of European merchants in Mukha and 
the Red Sea in general was significant for the coffee 


trade in more than one way. Hitherto, the southern 
Yemen together with some areas of Ethiopia had 
supplied the entire Islamic world with coffee beans. 
Indeed, the Yemeni rulers passed stringent rules 
against any attempts made by foreigners to export 
coffee seeds and seedlings (see Ellis, 29). But with the 
rapid spread of the habit of coffee drinking in Europe 
and other parts of the world during the 17th and 18th 
centuries and the consequent rise in demand, the 
monopoly enjoyed by the coffee growing areas of the 
Red Sea was broken for ever, and its cultivation ex- 
tended to Ceylon, Java, the Caribbean and South 
America (India Office Records, London, letter of 22 
August 1732; Factory Records Egypt, vol. 2, no. 301, 
160). Another unlooked-for consequence was the 
greater availability of documentation on the volume 
and structure of trade, which the purely Islamic 
sources seem to lack. The descriptions left by Europ- 
ean travellers and traders and the records of the 
English and Dutch East India Companies not only 
provide general accounts of the trading conditions at 
Mukhà and Bayt al-Fakih, the chief centres of the 
coffee trade, but also detailed information on exports 
of various nations, prices, methods of purchase, com- 
mercial regulations, the areas of coffee growth, and 
the economics of marketing. There can be little doubt 
that coffee was one of the most valuable commodities 
entering the international trade of the Middle East 
and played a vital part in the flow of silver specie 
it ins eastward journey from Europe to India, bring- 
ing in the process considerable prosperity to regions 
that had few alternative sources of wealth. 

The existence of coffee as a plant and a beverage 
became known in Europe towards the end of the r6th 
century. Jean de La Roque, who wrote the first 
scholarly historical treatise on the origins of coffee 
both in the Near East and Europe, attributed its first 
botanical reference to Prosper Alpinus, whose book 
was published in Venice in 1592. The work of Alpinus 
went through several editions in the 17th century and 
was followed by the treatises of Philip-Sylvester Du- 
four, Nicholas de Blegny and John Ray. The interest 
aroused by Arabian coffee among the scientific world 
of Europe was matched by its economic and commer- 
cial prospects as seen by merchants. As early as 
1609-10 the ships of the English East India Company 
were sent to Mukha to inquire about trading possibil- 
ities, and the commander of the Sixth Voyage, Sir 
Henry Middleton, succeeded in making a journey to 
San‘a? (The First Letter Book, 240). In 1616, the 
Dutch merchant, Pieter van den Broecke, learned 
about coffee at Mukhà and managed to obtain very 
favourable commercial terms from the imam, much 
to the surprise and annoyance of Arabian, Persian 
and Indian merchants at San‘a? (F. de Haan, Prian- 
gan, iii, 804; K. Glamann, 183; E. Macro, 37). But it 
was not until the middle of the century that coffee 
appears to have been regularly imported into Europe 
by the Cape route. In the 1660s coffee was sold 
under the name of “coho seeds" in the public sales 
of the English East India Company in London, while 
the first reference to ‘‘cauwa de Mocha” in the Am- 
sterdam auctions of the Dutch Company occurs in 
1661-62 (A Calendar, 27; Glamann, 183). 

Although the servants of the Dutch East India 
Company were perfectly aware of the economic im- 
portance of coffee in Middle East trade and often 
exported it from Mukha to other Asian ports, they 
made little effort to import it to Europe on a regular 
basis before 1690 (Dagh-Register 1664, 311). In 
contrast, the English imports were much greater 
during this period and there were few years between 
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1664 and 1700 when coffee was not imported and sold 
in London. In 1664 the total quantity listed in the 
account books amounted to 44,912 Ib. valued at 
£1,138, while in 1690 there was a peak import of 
298,816 lb. worth £9,821 (India Office Records, 
London, vols. 26 etc.). In the first half of the next 
century the average annual imports were well over 
a million lb., the peak being reached in 1724 when 
the total imports were 2.67 million Ib. The English 
sources also provide interesting information on the 
total exports of coffee from Yemen and the share of 
the different trading groups in the total. In 1726, for 
example, out of a total estimated export of 19,267 
bales (each bale containing approximately 280 ib.), 
the Arab and Turkish merchants handled 10,330 bales 
or 54 per cent. The next largest exports were those 
of the English, both the Company and private, with 
5020 bales (26 per cent), followed by the Dutch with 
2000 bales (10 per cent), the French (1300 bales or 
7 per cent), and the Persian and Indian merchants 
with 617 bales (3 per cent). However, it is probable 
that these figures were either underestimated or the 
season for this year was exceptionally bad. For in 
1731 the chief merchant of the English factory stated 
that in good years the quantity of coffee exported 
varied between 60,000 and 70,000 bales, although in 
none of the actual reports sent home by the servants 
of the East India Company do the exports ever exceed 
40,000 bales (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 1, no. 201, 
P. 518; vol. 2, no. 261, pp. 79-80). A possible explana- 
tion for the discrepancy lies in the difference between 
the weight of coffee in an English bale and in an 
indigenous bale, the latter being much smaller. (For 
the weights and measures of Mukha, see Factory 
Records Egypt, vol. 2, no. 209, p. 11, no. 311, p. 106). 
It is evident from these and other figures that even 
at the height of the European trade in Yemen, the 
share of the Middle East as a consumer of coffee was 
overwhelminglv large. But with European demand 
at 40 per cent, its effect was both a rapid increase 
in cultivation and a progressive rise in the price of 
coffee. In 1672, a year of high demand, the price of 
coffee in Mukha was 45 Spanish dollars per bahar 
(approximately 450 Ib.). In the r8th century coffee 
was frequently sold at roo dollars and in years of 
short harvest the price could rise to well over 170 
dollars per bahar (Factory Records Surat, 16 Sept. 
1672, vol. 3, fol. 16; Ovington, 271; Factory Records 
Egypt, vol. 1, no. 29, p. 56; vol. 2, nos. 334, 342, 
344, 348 pp. 302, 324, 330, 342; Abstract, vol. 449, 
p. 496). The Turkish and Arab merchants seem to 
have purchased their coffee exclusively in the great 
inland mart of Bayt al-Fakih [g.v.] and seldom used 
Mukhà..Coffee was brought down to the coast by 
camels and shipped off through the ports of Luhavya 
and al-Hudayda. According to Ovington, Lubayva 
came into prominence when the trade of Mukhà was 
disrupted by English warships during the short war 
with the Mughal emperor in 1687-88 (Ovington, 273). 
But it is also possible that the proximity of al- 
Hudayda and Luhavya to Djudda, which was the 
main intermediate market for coffee in the Middle 
East, was the reason why these ports were used by 
the Muslim merchants in preference to Mukha. Coffee 
was distributed in the Ottoman Empire through two 
separate routes. The most important one was through 
the Djudda, Suez, and Cairo, but substantial quan- 
tities also went through Basra and up the Euphrates. 
The demand in India and Persia was small and seldom 
exceeded 500 bales unless the Sirat merchants were 
especially commissioned by the European trading 
companies in western India to purchase coffee on 
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their behalf. However, with the increase in the con- 
sumption of coffee in Europe towards the end of the 
17th century, the chartered companies fell into the 
practice of buying coffee directly in Mukha. The 
Dutch Company re-opened its factory in Mukha in 
1696 after previously closing it in 1684 (Glamann, 186, 
188). The English East India Company had sent their 
servants from Sürat to Mukhà during the trading 
season and had also despatched ships direct from 
London with supercargoes who had the responsibility 
of purchasing coffee in Yemen. But in 1716 the Bom- 
bay Council decided to establish a permanent factory 
in Mukhà with the aim of buying coffee all the year 
round and thus avoiding the high prices of the main 
trading season (Bombay Public Proceedings, 6 Feb- 
ruary 1716, vol. 4; Abstract, vol. 449, para. 49, p. 229). 
From Mukha it was only a short step to Bayt al- 
Fakih, and during the early 18th century English, 
Dutch and French merchants regularly made their 
appearance alongside the Arab, Turkish and Indian 
traders in the coffee market of the inland town. 

One of the reasons why the directors of the English 
East India Company had hesitated before opening a 
regular trading post at Mukha was the fear of reli- 
gious intolerance and on one occasion it was definitely 
stated that the Muslim pilgrims on the Hadjdj con- 
sidered it a meritorious deed to insult and abuse any 
Christians they met with in the Red Sea area (Court 
of Directors’ letter to Bombay Council, 17 April 1701, 
Despatch Book, vol. 93, para. 56, p. 223). But the 
Company’s servants who had closer acquaintance 
with the actual conditions in Yemen took a different 
view and considered that the treatment of Europeans 
there was in no way different from the treatment of 
the Christians in Europe (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 
1, nO. 5, p. 23). Indeed, the commercial terms on 
which the Europeans were allowed to trade in Mukha 
and Bayt al-Fakih were consistently more favourable 
than those given to the indigenous or Indian mer- 
chants. The export duty paid by the former was only 
3 per cent ad valorem while the latter paid 5 per cent 
(Hamilton, i, 36). In addition, after the civil war of 
the late 1720s in Yemen, the new imam allowed the 
European companies to export 500 bales of coffee 
duty-free each year (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 2, 
no. 211, p. 19). It is true that the formal commercial 
capitulations given out at San‘a? were often violated 
by the local governors who demanded additional 
pavments for themselves, and the sellers of coffee to 
some extent had to make up the fiscal loss in the 
shape of a special levy on coffee sold to the Euro- 
peans. In 1721, for instance, it was reported from 
Mukhà that very little coffee had come onto the mar- 
ket that season because the normal excise duty of 
one dollar per bahar had been suddenly raised to five 
dollars (Abstract, vol. 449, para. 8, p. 406). In Bayt 
al-Fakih, according to La Roque, the tax was paid 
only by the seller (La Roque, 105). That the coffee 
trade yielded to the local rulers a lucrative source of 
income is shown by the high transit duty imposed on 
it by the governors of Mecca and Djudda and the 
pasha of Egypt, who raised the duty to 12 1/2 per 
cent in 1699 (Alg. Rijksarchief, The Hague, Koloniale 
Arch. Oost-Indié en de Kaap, no. 1810, 7 and ro July 
1719; Glamann, 192). There was also evidence that 
the Porte was alarmed by the effect of European 
competition on the trade of the Turkish merchants 
and sent several diplomatic missions to Yemen to 
try to persuade the imam to prohibit the export of 
coffee by the Europeans. The missions ended in fail- 
ure when the imam demanded a compensatory 
income equal to the duty and the total purchase 
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value paid by the Europeans (ibid.). It is no exag- 
geration to state that the place formerly occupied by 
pepper and spices in the Levant trade was in some 
measure taken by coffee. 

The international demand and the commercial ex- 
pertise of the visiting merchants were responsible 
for creating a fairly sophisticated organization in the 
coffee trade. Very little information is available on 
the economic structure of its cultivation, but it seems 
that coffee was grown mostly by smallholders who 
brought the ripened and dried berries to the market 
themselves, although there were also large growers 
who employed the big merchants of Bayt al-Fakih 
to market their products (Factory Records Egypt, 
vol. 1, no. 166, p. 481). The markets of Mukhà and 
Bayt al-Fakih were served by distinct and separate 
growing areas, the supplies coming to Mukha being 
from villages to the south. The areas supplying Bayt 
al-Fakih were much more extensive and varied from 
one and a half day’s journey from the latter to six 
days. The best coffee came from Wosab and Saffal, 
but the output of this type was generally small. The 
next grade purchased by the Europeans was grown 
in Harrass, Rimah, Himmah and Doran, while coffee 
from Selba, Sinan and Aden was brought to the mar- 
ket in a very dirty condition and seldom bought for 
Europe (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 1, no. 19, p. 42). 
The beans were nearly always cleaned and given an 
initial degree of processing before being sold, although 
in years of high demand they could be offered '*un- 
garbled" and protests made by the English and the 
Dutch against such practices met with the rejoinder 
from the governors that they could not compel their 
subjects to sell coffee only in a particular state if 
the Turkish and other merchants were prepared to 
buy what was offered (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 2, 
nO. 319, p. 227). 

The main trading season in Mukhà and other ports 
extended from March to August, when ships from 
Suez, Djudda, Basra and Sirat arrived to buy coffee 
and exchange their cargoes of foodstuffs and Indian 
piece goods as well as European woollen goods. The 
Coffee market was particularly sensitive to the timing 
of the ships' arrival and departure, and the mere 
rumour of the sighting of a European or Turkish 
merchantman at sea could send up the price at Bayt 
al-Fakih or lead to the withholding of supplies from 
the market in the hope of higher prices. On several 
occasions the Dutch servants made competitive bids, 
but each time gave way before the higher bids of 
other Europeans and ended up without purchasing 
any coffee. It was only later that the servants of the 
English Company discovered that this was a delib- 
erate plan in order to keep up the price of Yemen 
coffee, so that the product of their own plantations 
in Java could be sold more advantageously in the 
home market (Factory Records Egypt, vol. 2, no. 216, 
P. 9). But in general the most important influence 
governing the price at Mukhà or Bayt al-Fakih was 
the wholesale price obtaining at Djudda and Cairo, 
the Yemeni merchants keeping themselves fully in- 
formed by a system of local correspondence. One of 
the by-products of the coffee trade was a very large 
influx of precious metals, largely silver, into the Red 
Sea area, which enabled the traders to import luxury 
goods from India and elsewhere, and the Indian ships 
returning to Sürat mostly carried specie. There was 
also an active banking system and the European 
companies frequently supplemented their import of 
treasure with funds obtained by purchasing bills of 
exchange in the local capital market, which were 
later repaid in Sürat. 
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(K. N. CHAUDHURI) 

KAHYÀ (Krrkuupi) or DJENAÁZE HASAN 
PASHA, Ottoman grand vizier under Sultan Selim 
III. A slave of Circassian origin, he served different 
Ottoman dignitaries until he became kahyá (ketkhudá 
{g.v.]) of Melek Mehmed Pasha [g.v.], thus being 
known later as Ketkhuda Hasan Pasha. His military 
skill first became evident during the Greek rebellion 
in Morea, when as miitesellim of Tripolitza he de- 
feated the rebels besieging the town on 23 Dhu’l- 
Hidjdja 1183/19 April 1770. He was appointed com- 
mander of the fortress Vidin with the title of vizier 
in Muharram 1202/November 1787 while Melek Meh- 
med Pasha became ser‘asker of Vidin. On the latter’s 
dismissal in Rabi‘ II r202/January 1788, Hasan 
Pasha succeeded him. During the Russian and 
Austrian war his victories in the summer of 1788 at 
Orsova, Mehadiya and Sebes against the Austrians 
won him such a reputation that the new sultan, Selim 
III [g.v.], appointed him grand vizier on 3 Ramadan 
1203/28 May 1789. As he was ill, he arrived at the 
army headquarters in Ruscuk on a stretcher, thus 
acquiring his second nickname of Djenáze (corpse). 
His grand vizierate proved to be unhappy. Indeed an 
Ottoman army under the command of Kemánkesh 
Mustafa Pasha was beaten by the Austro-Russian 
allies at Fokshani on 9 Dhu 'l-Ka*dafr August. 
Furthermore, the main army under his own command 
was defeated at Martineshti, near the Rimnik River, 
on 2 Muharram 1204/22 September 178g. With the 
ensuing capture of Belgrade and Bucharest by the 
Austrians and that of Akkerman and Bender by the 
Russians, Hasan was dismissed from the grand 
vizierate on 5 Rabi‘ I/23 November and replaced by 
Djeza°irli Ghazi Hasan Pasha [g¢.v.], who had success- 
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fully defended Isma‘il against the Russians. Nom- 
inated commander of Ruscuk, he was exiled to 
Bozdja-Ada (Tenedos) in Djumádà I/January 1790. 
Two years later, in Dhu’l-Ka‘da 1206/June 1792, he 
was appointed governor of Silistre, but was later 
transferred to Crete. He was governor of the Morea 
when the French landed in Alexandria on 1 July 1798. 
After a period of retirement in Yefi-Shehir (Larissa), 
he later became commander of Bender, but a sudden 
attack by the Russians obliged him,to surrender it on 
27 Ramadan 1221/8 December 1806 and he was taken 
to Russia as a prisoner-of-war. After being released, 
he lived in Yefi-Shehir until his death around 1225/ 
1810. Although a brave soldier, he possessed the 
qualities neither of a military leader nor of a states- 
man. 
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(E. Kuran) 

KA?ID (A.), an imprecise term, but one always 
used to designate a military leader whose rank 
might vary from captain to general. Semantically, it 
is the equivalent of the Latin duz. The plural most 
frequently employed by historians is kuwwad. 

For the army in Muslim Spain, this title cor- 
responded to general or even commander-in-chief. In 
the navy, ka?id al-usfil (= ka?id ‘ala ’l-usfil) or 
kà^id al-bahr (— kàá^id *ala 'I-bahr, ka^id fs 'I-bahr) 
was equivalent to “admiral”, But Ibn Khaldin inti- 
mates that the term current among sailors of his 
day was al-miland (pronounced with a back làm), a 
Catalan loan-word (lughat al-Ifrandja) which is evi- 
dently related to the Castilian and Portuguese 
almirante. The kasd al-asdtil was the admiral-in- 
chief. On a warship the kà?id commanded the fighting 
men on board (mukátil&n) while the ra?is directed the 
actual handling of the ship by the sailors (bafriyytin). 

In Morocco under the Sa‘dids, kasd denoted 
a general, and ká^id al-*askar or kà?id al-kuwwád was 
used for commander-in-chief. 

After the establishment of the tribal djish [see 
DJAYSH, 111], the commander of each of the militarized 
tribes was given the title of ka?id or baéshé. Beneath 
him were the ká?id rahá, who led a unit of 500 men 
(makhdziniyya) and the ká^id mi?a, who commanded 
roo men. In large cities a military governor, called 
kasd al-madina or ka?td al-kasaba (al-hakim is also 
found), was responsible for dealing with cases of 
murder, theft and offences against public morality 
(cf. the Spanish alcaide). The kà?id al-dawr or “chief 
of the watch’’ was responsible for keeping watch at 
night; under his command were the dawtwára (sing. 
dawwár). 

At the court of the Alawid sultans, the ka^id 
al-mashwar directed the external administration of 
the palace (the internal administration was the re- 
sponsibility of the chamberlain, hadjib [9.v.]). He 
performed the duties of a master of ceremonies, 
putting into the appropriate hands correspondence 
addressed to the sultan and admitting to his presence 
those ambassadors and dignatories who had been 
granted audience. Under his command was a troop 
of horsemen, called mashdwiriyya, whom he em- 
ployed as couriers on confidential missions. 

Each of the departments of the palace (fafa, pl. 


fawa*if; hanfa, pl. handfi), internal and external, was 
directed by a special kà?id (dialect pl. kuyyád). 

The non-militarized tribes, who were liable to a 
land-tax known as nàd?iba, were governed by a kéid, 
usually one of the notables of the tribe. The office 
went to the most open-handed candidate, who was 
chosen by the kéid al-mashwar. Appointed for an 
indeterminate period, the k@%id of a tribe risked 
dismissal if a more generous candidate were to make 
an offer to the palace. The new ká^id was given a 
warrant (zahir) of investiture, a horse, a tent of state 
(kubba) and a round seal (fába*) made of silver. On 
its top half was inscribed khadim (or wasif) al-makam 
al-°@li bi 'lláh, and on its lower half, under a horizon- 
tal line, the name of the aid followed by waffakahu 
"lah. Since the letters were cut into the seal, when it 
was smeared with greasy ink the text stood out in 
white on the paper. 

The ká^id's duties were of three types: fiscal, 
judicial and, in a subordinate sense, military. He 
was responsible for allotting and collecting the normal 
and special taxes. He had to ensure public security 
and pass judgment in all cases which did not come 
under the jurisdiction of the kádi. Finally, it was he 
who had to raise the auxiliary troops demanded of 
the tribe to make up the strength of the regular army. 
As they were sent in a harka ( — classical haraka), these 
militiamen were called kurrak (sing. hárik). 

The ka@id was assisted in his duties by a lieutenant 
(khalifa), who was frequently a member of his family. 
To carry out his orders, arrest offenders, etc., he had 
at his disposal a number of mounted policemen 
(makhaziniyya). He also nominated a shaykh to take 
charge of the concerns of each section of the tribe. 

Whenever a powerful aid was removed from of- 
fice and the government deemed it dangerous for him 
to dwell within his native tribe, he was compelled 
to live at court, with the honour due to his rank. 
Such a powerless kasd was known as a ka@id ra?sth 
(dialect káid ráso), "governor of himself". 
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ŅĶĀ’IF [see xivArA]. 

KAÀA'IM ÁL MUHAMMAD, “the K4’im of the 
family of Muhammad”, in Shii terminology com- 
monly denotes the Mahdi [g.v.]. The term ka?sm, 
“riser”, was used in Shi*i circles at least from the 
early 2nd/8th century on in referring to the member 
of the family of the Prophet who was expected to 
rise against the illegitimate regime and restore justice 
on earth, evidently in contrast to the ká id, or "'sit- 
ting", members of the family, who refused to be 
drawn into ventures of armed revolt. The term thus 
was often qualified as ai-Kà?^im bi 'l-sayf, “the one 
who shall rise with the sword”. It also appears fre- 
quently qualified as al-K@im bi-amr Allah meaning 
both “the one who shall rise by the order of God” 
and “the one who carries out the order of God”. 
With the latter connotation the term could be applied 
to any imām. Thus some Imāmī hadiths stress that 
every imam is the Ka?im of his age (Ka@?im ahl 
zamánihi). In its specific sense the term meant, how- 
ever, the eschatological Mahdi, who as such was 
sometimes called Ká^im (more commonly: Sáhib) al- 
saman, “the Lord of the (final) age". Various early 
ShIS sects expected the return of the last tmdm 
recognized by them, whose death they usually denied, 
in the role of the Kà^!im. In Imàmi and Ismá*ill 
usage the term Kà?im has widely replaced that of 
Mahdi. 

Among the Imàmiyya, whose imáms, especially 
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from Dja‘far al-Sàdik [g.v.] on, made it a principle 
to refuse involvement in revolutionary activities, 
humerous traditions were related concerning the 
rising (kiyám) of the expected Kà?im imam, the signs 
(falámát) indicating his appearance, his acts and his 
conduct. After the death of the eleventh imam, the 
twelfth, Hidden Jmdm was identified with the Ka?im 
who on his appearance will fulfill the predictions 
about his actions and miracles. Imàmi doctrine 
distinguishes between inevitable (maktima) signs for 
the coming of the Kà?im and conditional (»sushtarafa) 
ones which may be cancelled by God. The traditions 
do not fully agree as to which signs are inevitable. 
Most often mentioned are: 1. The coming of the 
Yamàni who shall appear in the Yaman calling for 
the support of the Kà?im; 2. the appearance of the 
Sufyani [q.v.] who will rise in the Dry Wadi (al-Wadi 
al-Yabis) in the month of Radjab in the same year 
as the Kà?im and will seize Damascus and the five 
provinces of Syria before being killed by the Kà?im; 
3. a voice (nidà? or sayha) from heaven calling the 
name of the Kà?im; 4. the swallowing up (kAasf) of 
an army sent by the Sufyàni against the Kà?im in the 
desert (ai-ba ydà?) ; and 5. the killing of the Pure Soul 
(katl al-nafs al-zakiyya), whom the Kà?im will send 
to Mecca as a messenger, by the Meccans between the 
Rwukn and the Makám. Connected with the coming of 
the Ka?im in Imami doctrine is the radj‘a [q.v.], the 
return to life of some of the wicked and the righteous 
of earlier generations, giving the latter the chance of 
taking revenge for the injuries they had previously 
suffered. The Kà'im is expected to proceed from 
Mecca where he will reside and rule the world. His 
reign, according to a well-attested tradition, will last 
seven years, each of which will be like ten years of the 
normal time scale. According to another tradition he 
will rule nineteen years. Although some traditions 
speak of the reign of a son of the Kà?im, the majority 
affirm that there will be only forty days of turmoil 
after the passing of the Kà?im until the Resurrection 
and the Judgment. 

Ismá'ili doctrine added a further dimension to the 
concept of the Ka?im describing him as Kà^im al- 
kiyáma, "the Kà?im of the Resurrection", who shall 
act as the Judge of mankind, and attributing a cosmic 
rank to him above that of prophets and imàms. For 
details see 1sMA'ILIvYA, Doctrine. Druze doctrine 
recognizes Hamza b. *Ali as the Ká?im al-zamán. See 
DURÜZ. 
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(W. MADELUNG) 

AL-KA7IM BI-AMR ALLAH, 26th ‘Abb4sid 
caliph, whose rule lasted from 422/1031 to 467/1075, 
corresponding with the end of the Buwayhid period 
and the beginnnig of the Saldjük period in ‘Irak. 
Born in 391/1001, the son of an Armenian concubine, 
he was named heir shortly before the death of his 
father, al-Kádir [g.v.] and succeeded to the throne 
unopposed. The usual oath of allegiance was taken 
on 13 Dhu' l-Hidjdja 422/12 December 1031. 

At this period, although the caliph had only very 
limited personal resources at his command, he had 
recovered a measure of freedom, to the extent that 
he was able to arbitrate in the rivalry between the 
Buwayhid amirs. The amir al-umard Djalal al-Dawla 


{g.v.] was in fact threatened by his nephew, Abi 
Kalidjar [g.v.], ruler of Fars, and was trying to impose 
his authority. As early as 423/1032, al-Ka’im en- 
trusted the jurist al-Mawardi with a confidential 
mission to Abi KAlidjar, refusing to grant the latter 
any title but that of Malik al-Dawla; soon after, 
Djalal al-Dawla, who had incited the Turks against 
the caliph, was reconciled with al-K4?im and even 
agreed, after an incident which cast doubt on the 
morality of the amir, to apologize to him. A few years 
later, in 428/1032, Djalal al-Dawla had Aba Kalidjar 
recognized as his delegate, then requested new titles, 
those of sháhánsháh al-a&gam and malik al-mulük; in 
spite of hostile public opinion, the caliph awarded 
these exceptional titles to the amir after he had ob- 
tained the consent of the principal fukaha? (429/1038). 
The situation remained tense, from a political as 
much as from a religious point of view, and in 432/ 
1091 al-Káà?im thought it opportune to give a new 
reading of his father’s profession of faith, al-risdla al- 
kádiriyya. Then in 434/1043 he had to make a vig- 
orous protest against Djalàl al-Dawla's wish to take 
from him the collection of taxes paid by tributaries or 
djawáli; after having threatened to leave the capital 
and have the mosques closed, he managed to make 
the amir al-umard capitulate on this point. 

The following year, when the authority of the caliph 
of Baghdad was once again recognized in Ifrikiya by 
the Zirid sovereigns, who had been formerly Fatimid 
vassals, and when the town of Aleppo similarly es- 
caped from the control of the rulers of Egypt, a new 
problem arose through the approach of the Saldjük 
amirs. In 435/1044 Tughrll Beg seized the town of 
Rayy, and the caliph sent al-Máwardi to him as 
ambassador. The object of this embassy is explained 
in different fashions by the chroniclers, but it seems 
that the caliph, while bestowing the title of mawlé 
Amir al-Mu?minin on Tughril Beg, wished at the 
same time to protest against the pillage of the 
recently captured town. However, the policy of 
keeping a balance between the Buwayhid amir and 
the Saldjak amir which the caliph initiated was 
speedily compromised by various events. 

The death of Djalàl al-Dawla in 435/1044 brought 
the fulfilment of Aba Kalidjar’s ambitions; pro- 
claimed amir al-umara?, he received the title of 
Muhyi 'i-din and applied himself to limiting the 
caliph's freedom of action. After first opening hostil- 
ities with Tughril Beg, he made peace with him in 
439/1048; he died soon after and was replaced by his 
son, who received the title of al-Malik al- Rabim [q.v.]. 
Until 444/1052-3, Tughrll Beg, after having seized 
Isfahan and approached ‘Irak, remained at the 
borders of the country, where troubles multiplied: 
incidents between Sunnis and Shi‘is, agitation by the 
fayyáriün [q.v.], and Fatimid propaganda. When the 
Turkish amir al-Basásirl [g.v.] accused the caliph’s 
vizier, Ibn al-Muslima, of summoning the Saldjüks 
to defend the caliphate, the vizier denounced him as 
a Fatimid agent; whereupon the caliph was informed 
that al-Basasiri was preparing to overthrow him. 
Then, according to some chroniclers, the caliph him- 
self or his vizier Ibn al-Muslima decided to appeal to 
TJughril Beg for help. In fact, the outcome of these 
events suggests that the caliph, who never willingly 
accepted the advent of the Saldjük amir in Baghdád, 
was not responsible for this action, which in any case 
was inevitable, whatever the vizier's true attitude 
might have been. 

At the end of Ramadan 447/December 1055, 
TJughril Beg entered Baghdad, though declaring that 
he was simply passing through, and the khufba was 
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proclaimed in his name. A few days later, on 2 
Shawwàl/25 December, he took up residence in the 


“royal palace” and received from the caliph the titles ` 


of rukn al-din, sháhánsháh, and sulfán. The caliph also 
consented, despite himself, to give Tughril Beg the 
hand of his own daughter. Only two years later, in 
449/1057, was he received in solemn audience by the 
caliph, who conferred on him the new title of Malik 
al-mashrik wa ’l-maghrib and gave him authority over 
the lands controlled by the Fatimid caliphs. 

The rebellion of al-Basásiri broke out in 450/1058; 
for a few months the rebel succeeded in having the 
khufba pronounced in the name of the Fatimid caliph 
while Tughril Beg was occupied in Iran in suppressing 
a revolt by his brother. Though first choosing to stay 
in Baghdad, al-Kà?im was exiled on the order of al- 
Basásiri and forced to stay for around a year at ‘Ana, 
while the rebel attempted to negotiate with Tughrll 
Beg and make use of his hostage to obtain various 
assurances from the Saldjük sultan. Finally Tughrll 
Beg made a direct approach to the amir who was 
guarding al-Kà?im: he secured the freedom of the 
imprisoned caliph, and the death of al-BasàsirI soon 
after enabled him fully to exercise his powers as 
sultan once again. The caliph could therefore no 
longer continue to play off rival amirs one against 
the other and found himself confronting Saldjük 
sultans as he had earlier confronted Buwayhid amirs. 
The only difference, though that an important one, 
was that the new controller of the reins of military 
power supported a policy of Sunni restoration that 
was closer to the caliphal position than Buwayhid 
policy had been. 

In spite .of appearances, relations between the 
caliph and Tughril remained no less strained. The 
sultan’s reign was dominated in this respect by his 
marriage with the caliph's daughter; not only did he 
succeed in marrying her, he also managed to take 
her far from Baghdad in spite of her father's opposi- 
tion. 

The death of Tughrll Beg on 8 Ramadan 455/3 
September 1063 inaugurated a somewhat confused 
period during which Alp Arslàn [q.v.] was mainly con- 
cerned with eliminating his rivals and fighting the 
Byzantines. Al-Ka?im smoothed matters for him by 
opposing the ambitions of the *Ukaylid amirs and 
refusing the offer of the Kurdish amir, Hazarasb, 
governor of al-Ahwàz. For his part, Alp Arslan 
showed himself desirous of gaining the favour of the 
caliph by returning his daughter to him and having 
imprisoned, then put to death, al- Kundurl, the former 
vizier of Tughril Beg who had been held responsible 
for the intrigues leading up to the marriage. Alp 
Arslan was thus recognized as ámir al-wmara? and 
sultan in Rabi* II 456/March-April 1064. He never 
lived in Baghdad and died in Rabi‘ I/January 1073. 
After receiving the privilege of the khufba from the 
month of Radjab, his son Malik Shah [g.v.] obtained 
the official investiture from the caliph a few months 
later. The latter died on 12 Sha‘ban 467/March 1073, 
having in the usual way named as his heir his grand- 
son ‘Ubayd Allāh, who was to take the name of al- 
Muktadi [g.v.]. Religious strife was a particular 
feature of this latter period. The foundation of the 
Nizámiyya madrasa in 459/1067, which was put under 
the direct protection of the sultan and aimed at the 
diffusion of Shafi‘i law, triggered off the hostility of 
the Hanbalis. Various incidents took place in the 
capital and the caliph, who hesitated to make a stand 
without consulting the sultan, was unable to control 
them. 

Thus al-Kà?im, who had followed in his father's 


footsteps, was unable either to restore the power of 
the caliph or to impose the doctrine defined in the 
Risdla kadiriyya; all the same, the caliphal concept 
had been successfully defended in his day by the first 
authors of treatises on public law, al-Mawardi [9.v.] 
and Ibn al-Farrà? (g.v.]. It was up to his successors to 
try to pursue his policy. 
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Diawzi, al-Muntazam; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzt, Mir?àt 
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(D. SourDEL) 

AL-KA?IM (Br-AMR ALLAH), second caliph of the 
Fatimid (g.v.] dynasty. One of the less illustrious 
members of the dynasty, his name evokes the memory 
of grave defeats and is eclipsed by that of the “man 
on the donkey", the famous Abü Yazid [q.v.]. 

As a ruler, however, al-Ká?im does not appear to 
have been inadequate for his task nor to have lacked 
energy in exercising authority. Before his accession 
to power in 322/934, he had already had long expe- 
rience of public affairs since from his youth he had 
been entrusted by al-Mahdi [¢.v.] with a share in 
governing Ifrikiya. 

While still a child, Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad, the 
future al-Ka?im, along with his “father” al-Mahdi, 
then imam of the Isma‘ili community, had to endure 
the long and dangerous emigration which took them 
in 289/902 from ME Neda her Sidjilmasa, 
the capital of the Midrarite Be rincipality of 
TAfilelt, in the remotest part of the Maghrib. Then, 
in 299/912, aged 20 arid only recently appointed heir 
presumptive to a caliphate that had just arisen from 
the ruins of the Aghlabid emirate, he was immediately 
compelled to undertake certain military commit- 
ments, leading the Fatimid armies into Lesser Kabylia, 
into Tripolitania, and then into the central Maghrib. 
The two Egyptian expeditions which al-Mahdi haste- 
ned to place under his command, more or less in rapid 
succession, in 301-2/914-5 and again in 307-9/919-21, 
won him some renown, even though their outcome 
did nothing for his reputation as a soldier. Thus, at 
his accession he had already been put to the test, 
both as heir to the throne and as general. 

On becoming tmam and caliph, al-K4?im restricted 
himself to governing the powerful and prosperous 
realm he had inherited in conformity with the rules 
laid down by his “father”, and to pursuing the same 
policy of hegemony in regard both to the ‘Abbasids 
and to the Umayyads of Spain. For most of his reign 
Ifrikiya enjoyed a period of peace, passed over in 
silence by the chroniclers, who gave special promi- 
nence to bloody deeds and revolts, until the Kharidji 
threat burst upon him, darkening his last two years. 

It would be impossible to trace the career and 
achievements of al-Kà?im, in however summary a 
way, without briefly raising the thorny question of 
his ancestry. A comparative study of the Ismá*ili and 
the Sunni sources led B. Lewis to put forward an 
original interpretation based on spiritual paternity 
and the theory of the mustakarr and mustawda‘ imams, 
According to this theory, there was, after the death 
of Ismail, a true imamate in the line of descent from 
al-Husayn and a tutelary imamate in the line of des- 
cent from al-Kaddáb, the former ending with al- 
Kim, the latter with al-Mahdi, the first Fatimid 
caliph. The latter is thus, B. Lewis argued, merely 
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the tutor, the spiritual father of al-Kà?im, the mwusta- 
karr imam, to whom he handed over the imamate of 
which he was the “trustee”. The first genuine Fatimid 
caliph was thus al-Ka’im, and the Fatimids’ nasab 
can be traced back from al-Ka?im to Fatima, through 
her son al-Husayn. 

Criticised by Ivanow in his Rise, discussed in de- 
tail by S. M. Stern in Heterodox Ismá*ilism and again 
in the present author's (unpublished) thesis Le Califat 
fatimide au Maghreb, the idea put forward by B. 
Lewis remains attractive. The notion of is/idá* would 
correspond to an established fact: the persecutions 
endured by the Fatimid pretenders, under the ‘Abba- 
sids, compelled them to act in a clandestine manner 
and to entrust the imamate during the period of 
occultation (satr) to their “trustees” (mustawda‘) or 
**proofs"' (hwdjdja). 

On his death, al-Mahdi had left a critical situation 
in the remotest part of the Maghrib, caused by the 
volte-face of the lord of the Miknàsa, Müsà b. Abi 
'l--Áfiya, who had transferred his allegiance to the 
Umayyads of Spain. Immediately after his accession 
to the throne, al- Kà?im launched an expedition aimed 
at re-establishing his power in Morocco and extirpa- 
ting the influence of his rival, the Umayyad al-Nàsir. 
The Fatimid army, under the command of the slave 
Maysir, crossed the Maghrib in a single thrust and 
reached Fez. Another of al- Kà?im's officers, the slave 
Sandal, had meanwhile descended upon Nakür, which 
he captured, killing the local Salih! ruler in Shawwal 
324/September 936. He then rejoined Maysür outside 
the gates of Fez, which at that time was under siege. 
Finally the city surrendered, and the Fatimid general 
re-established the authority of the Idrisid Bani 
Muhammad, who had remained loyal to the Fatimids, 
before returning victorious to Ifrikiya. 

In order to restrain the hostile Berber tribes who 
had settled on the frontiers of his kingdom, al- Kà?im 
took steps to strengthen the authority of ‘Ali b. Ham- 
dün, an Arab of Djudhami origin and ruler of Masila 
[g.v.], over the territory of the Kamlan who, during 
the Ifrikiyan campaign, had been moved to the south- 
east of Kayrawàn. To counter the Maghrawa, a 
powerful branch of the indomitable Zanata, he pro- 
cured an alliance with the Sanhadja of Ziri b. Manad, 
whom he helped to found the city of Ashir [q.v.], in 
324/936, in the heart of the Algerian Atlas. The 
Huwwara of the province of Tripoli, who had risen 
in revolt under the leadership of a Kurashi named 
Ibn Talit, a pseudo-imam, were swiftly brought to 
heel. 

His authority being thus re-established in the south 
of his realm, al-Kà?im at once considered a resump- 
tion of hostilities against the ‘Abbasids in their Egyp- 
tian province. As it is recorded under the year 323/ 
935, this campaign against Egypt appears to have 
been organized by al-Mahdi himself shortly before 
his death. In fact, as soon as he succeeded to the 
throne, al-Kà?im must have resolved to employ the 
troops stationed at the base at Barka, reinforced 
with elements from Ifrikiya, to attack Egypt, where 
he had already suffered two successive defeats. It 
was therefore in hís reign, as al-Kindi states cate- 
gorically, that the third raid on Egypt took place, 
again without success. This time, however, the Fati- 
mid attack was made at an ünpropitious moment. 
Having rebelled against the Ikhshidid governor 
Muhammad b. Tughdj (¢.v.], the officers commanding 
the fleet, “All b. Badr and Badjkam, and also the 
commander of the garrison of Alexandria, Habashl, 
fled to Barka where they placed themselves under 
the authority and in the service of al-Kà?im. To re- 


inforce them, al-Kà?im sent troops under the com- 
mand of his freedman Zaydan and his officer ‘Amir, 
known as al-Madjnün. The Kutáma occupied Alexan- 
dria on 6 Djumàdá I 324/1 April 936, but Ibn Tughdi, 
reacting swiftly, succeeded in freeing the town and 
forcing the Fatimid troops to withdraw towards 
Barka. 

In the year of his accession, al-Ká?im resolved to 
resume naval operations against the Christians. A 
strong squadron of twenty sailing vessels, under the 
command of an Arab officer from the djund of Tripoli, 
Ya'küb b. Ishàk b. al-Ward, left Mahdiyya on 7 
Radjab 322/23 June 934 and sailed towards Italy. 
Ya‘kib intercepted a number of Christian merchant- 
ships on their way from Spain and proceeded as far 
as Genoa, which his men captured after a fierce siege. 
Having sacked the town and carried off much booty, 
the Fatimid admiral set sail for Mahdiyya, arriving 
on 25 Ramadan 323/28 August 935. In addition to 
this attack, al-Ká?im endeavoured to intensify the 
diihád in the Byzantine territories in eastern Sicily 
and Calabria. To Palermo he sent a new governor, 
Khalil b. Ishak, the brother of the admiral Ya‘kib 
and a talented poet and his favourite general, who 
subjected the island to a reign of terror. For four 
years, from 325/937 to 329/941, Khalil made himself 
notorious by his tyranny over Muslim and Christian 
alike. Some Arab elements who had settled there under 
Aghlabids were forced to flee to Christian territory, 
and a number of them were constrained to adopt 
Christianity. Native Sicilians were dispossessed of 
their lands and compelled to settle in forts situated 
along the frontiers of the Christian territories. The 
cadastral register [see KANON] was burnt, thus ren- 
dering the verification of land taxes impossible in 
certain regions such as Agrigento. 

After his accession al-Kà?im proved particularly 
anxious to increase his military strength and to con- 
solidate his authority in the interior of the kingdom. 
For this reason, from the time of his reign the in- 
ternal policy of the new rulers of Ifrikiya became 
more severe. Under al-Kà?im, the country seems to 
have suffered to a greater extent from excessive 
taxation and religious persecution, and the Khàridji 
agitation which sprang up in the Aurés and Kastiliya 
thus found suitable soil. 

However, al-Kà?im's attitude towards this agita- 
tion seems strangely passive. He allowed the rebellion 
to take root among the hostile tribes of the Aurés 
whom the garrison of Bagháya were unable to hold 
in check and, when the Berbers poured through the 
valley of the Oued Mellegue under the banner of their 
Nukkarl leader, Abi Yazid (q.v.], capturing in suc- 
cession Tebessa, Marmadjanna, Laribus, Sbiba and 
Dougga (Tugga Terebinthina), in 332/944, he limited 
himself to a static defensive strategy. His reaction 
was lacking in both energy and foresight. Yet he had 
at his disposal large numbers of troops (70,000 men, 
according to al-Nu*màn), well equipped and well or- 
ganized. Instead of launching a vigorous counter-of- 
fensiveandsending his powerful forces directly against 
the enemy, he adopted the unfortunate idea of divi- 
ding his troops among different strategic points, thus 
compelling them to remain stationary and to await 
the invaders, and also dividing his own effort, while 
leaving the enemy free to take the initiative in opera- 
tions. In this way, a body of troops under the com- 
mand of the slave Bushra took up their position at 
Béja, another at Kayrawàn under the command of 
Khalil b. Isbàk, and a third was on the road between 
Kayrawán and Mahdiyya, led by the slave Maysür. 
Abii Yazid had no difficulty in defeating each of these 
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three adversaries in turn, and in Djumada I 333/ 
January 945 he began a siege of the capital, Mahdiyya. 
Al-Ka?im, however, succeeded in arousing vigorous 
resistance to Abū Yazid in this maritime stronghold. 
Repeated attacks by the rebels were checked at the 
gates of Mahdiyya, which remained impregnable des- 
pite the rigours of the siege. The ardour of the rebels 
ultimately evaporated, and many tribal contingents 
returned to their mountains since there was nothing 
more in Ifrikiya to pillage. Harrassing operations 
were successfully conducted by Fátimid troops out- 
side Tunis and Sousse, at Cape Bon in particular, 
and on Abü Yazid's rearguard, and his threat to the 
capital was reduced considerably. Thus, when al- 
Kà'im died there in Shawwàl 334/May 946, the mo- 
ment had already come for his son and successor 
Jsmá'il, the future al-Mansür, to pass over to the 
offensive and to spend many months on the task of 
crushing the revolt. 
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(F. DAcHRAOUI) 

KA?IME (t., originally a.; cf. KA?’1m), the name 
formerly used for paper money in Turkey, an ab- 
breviation for ka?ime-i mu‘tebere. The word ka?ime 
was originally used of official documents written on 
one large, long sheet of paper; the first paper money 
was also manuscript on large sheets, and was also 
known as sehim ka^imesi, kà? ime-i nakdiyye, ewrák-i 
nakdiye, and ewrak-i mu*tebere. Although in the 20th 
century bank notes have been called ka?ime, this 
term was not used for notes of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, a private bank under government charter, but 
only for paper issued by the government itself. 

The early ká?ime were interest-bearing treasury 
notes; they are, however, to be distinguished from 


the many other kinds of short and long-term interest- 
bearing paper issued by the Ottoman government or 
its individual departments and known variously as 
Rhazine tahwilatt, sergi, esham-i diedid, esham-i miim- 
taz, etc. [see aSHAM], and also from the Ottoman 
bonds sold principally to European investors from 
1854 on. The ka?ime became paper money, while the 
other sorts of paper did not, since from the start 
ka@?ime were intended to circulate on a par with coin 
and to be accepted as such by state offices and tax 
collectors. When, in addition to forced circulation, 
later issues of kime were in low denominations and 
without interest, it became even more obvious that 
this was paper money. 

The first issue of ka@?ime probably occurred in July 
or August of 1840, in the crisis period, as ‘Abd al- 
Madjid [g.v.} began his second year as sultan. (Tak- 
wim-i Wekayi‘, 15 Radjab 1256; London Times, 18 
September 1840). These handwritten treasury notes 
had a face value of 500 piastres, matured in eight 
years, and bore interest payable semi-annually to the 
bearer. Modern Turkish scholars uniformly put the 
interest rate at 8%, but it appears that the first 
issues bore 12!/,9$. The total value of the first issue 
amounted to 160,000 Turkish pounds. Other larger 
issues followed in September and October in denomi- 
nations of 50, 100, 250, 500, and 1,000 piastres; the 
format was somewhat reduced for convenience of 
circulation. These series were unnumbered and easy 
to counterfeit, although in the second issue indelible 
ink was used and the tughra [q.v.] and seals of the 
finance minister and ministry were affixed. 

As a further measure against the growing counter- 
feiting, new printed kd?ime were decreed in 1841 
(though perhaps not issued until 1842) and the holders 
of manuscript issues were given three months to ex- 
change theirs for the new. Circulation of the ká?ime 
was now restricted effectively to Istanbul, since pro- 
vincial officials were unable to distinguish the coun- 
terfeit from the genuine. These issues were popularly 
called Sa?^ib Pasha kà^ imesi after the then finance 
minister. When the printed ka?ime were also counter- 
feited, a new printing (1844?) was done in ta‘lik let- 
ters. Interest was reduced in 1844 to 6%. 

Interest was regularly paid in the 1840’s, and some 
holders simply kept the ká?^ime as an investment. 
But new issues included smaller denominations, down 
to 10 and 20 piastres at the time of the Crimean War 
(known as ordu kà^ime), that bore no interest. An 
estimated 1,750,000 pounds of kà?ime circulated at 
the start of the war. During the war this amount 
was more than tripled, and the value of kd?isme de- 
clined seriously. Three efforts to retire the ká?ime 
after the war, through two foreign loans and a capital 
levy on the Istanbul populace, narrowly failed. A 
very large issue of 12,500,000 pounds to meet cur- 
rent needs in March/April 1861 produced chaos. On 
December 12 of that year, when the kád?ime had de- 
preciated to one-third or less of face value, merchants 
refused it, shops were sacked, and panic gripped 
Istanbul. Fu?ád Pasha, newly appointed grand vizier, 
drew up a plan involving a new foreign loan to retire 
the ka?ime, government economies, the institution of 
a central government budget, and the creation of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. With English backing, the 
loan of 1862 sufficed to retire all kà?ime, which were 
redeemed 40% in coin and 60% in so-called Konsolide 
(Consols) or eshám-i djedid, government bonds at 6% 
interest. 

No further ká?i»e were issued until the crisis 
period initiated by the revolt in Bosnia-Herzegovina: 
two million pounds on 13 August 1876, one million 
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on 11 November, seven million on 5 January 1877, 
and six million on 3 September. Denominations ran- 
ged from roo piastres down to five and later one 
piastre; none bore interest. Only about two million 
were retired as intended, and the value plummeted 
rapidly to a bottom of 1200 piastres kd?ime for one 
gold pound. Though legally valid in all provinces ex- 
cept the Hidjàz, the Yemen and Tripoli, circulation 
was largely in Istanbul as provincials distrusted and 
refused the paper. The government redeemed the 
outstanding 14 million pounds of k@ime in 1879-80 
at one fourth its value in gold. 

Again, the critical years of World War I brought 
further issues of paper money. When the Ottoman 
government pressed Germany for gold shipments to 
meet war expenses, the German government urged 
the Turks to issue paper money instead. This they 
refused to do without gold cover. The solution con- 
trived was that the Ottoman Public Debt Administra- 
tion acted as a bank of issue for seven issues of ka?ime, 
1915 to 1918, totalling 160 million Turkish gold 
pounds. Each issue but the last was covered either 
by gold or by treasury certificates deposited by the 
German government in Berlin under the seal of the 
Ottoman Public Debt. The paper money, which bore 
no interest, ranged from 1,000 pounds down to five 
piastres. This paper also depreciated greatly and was 
refused in the provinces. With Germany’s defeat the 
gold backing was lost to the Allies. The paper money, 
nevertheless, continued to circulate. 

The Turkish Republic inherited this same paper 
currency, which was not increased in amount after 
1918, but decreased somewhat through wear. After 
1923 the value remained relatively stable. Worn bills 
were replaced in 1927. From the 1930s to the present 
(1973) the Türkiye Cumhuriyeti Merkez Bankası has 
issued paper money, earlier referred to as evrak-: 
nakdiye and now usually just as ká:st para or bankı- 
not; the term ka’ime has become obsolete. 
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KA?IM-MAKAM In the Ottoman Empire the title 
of Ká?im-makám was borne by a number of different 
officials, the most inportant of whom was the sadáret 
ká?im-makámi or kà?im-makám pasha who stayed in 
the capital as deputy when the grand vizier had to 
leave for a military campaign. The appointment of a 
ká^im-makám seems to have begun in the roth/16th or 
even in the 9th/15th century and it lasted until the end 
of the Empire. The ká?im-makám enjoyed almost all 
the authority of the grand vizier, issuing firmans and 
nominating functionaries, but he was not allowed to 
intervene in the area where the army was operating. 
He was especially influential in the administration 
of the capital. Selected earlier from among the viziers, 
he often intrigued against the grand vizier with the 
aim of succeeding him. A ká?im-makám was also ap- 
pointed at the removal of a grand vizier when the 
successor had to travel from some provincial gover- 
norate. In this case the tenure of the ká?im-makàám 
lasted only for a short period without having much 
distinction. During the last decades of the Ottoman 
Empire a cabinet minister or the shaykh al-Islám 
[g.v.] was usually nominated kà?^im-makám upon the 
grand vizier's illness or his absence from the capital. 

The reform movement in the Empire added new 
meanings to the term. The position of a kà?im-makám 
was now instituted as a military rank corresponding 
to lieutenant-colonel in the «Asákir-i Mangüre-i Mu- 
hammediyye Army, established by Mahmid II in 
1241/1826. The term remained in common use until 
the 1930s, to be replaced then by that of yarbay. 
The governor of a sandjak [q.v.] was equally called 
ki?im-makam when the Ottoman civil administration 
was reorganized in the first years of the Tangimát 
(q.v.]. By the law of 8 November 1864 revising Otto- 
man provincial government, the ka?im-makam be- 
came the governor of a kada? (q.v.], appointed by the 
sultan. The republican regime maintained in essence 
the 1864 law, and thus the ka?im-makàm (‘‘kayma- 
kam") still continues to be the administrator of a 
kada?. 

Bibliography: MTM, i, 525 f. (kànünnáme of 
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In Ottoman Ecypt, while possessing in gen- 

eral the sense of “lieutenant” of a higher offic- 
ial, ka?im-makám had a number of specific 
usages. 

(a) Before Muhammad ‘AIi Pasha, the term 
was applied (i) to the acting viceroy, who held office 
between the death or removal from office of one 
viceroy and the installation of the next. After 1013/ 
1604, the office seems invariably to have been held 
by a bey, hence, in practice, by a member of a 
Mamluk household. The deposition of a viceroy and 
the appointment of a kà?im-makám became, partic- 
ularly in the r2th/18th century, a device by which a 
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Mamlük faction would legitimize its ascendancy. The 
term was also used in this period, (ii) for the general 
agent of a multasim in the administration of his 
tltisam; he would usually be a member of the multa- 
2im's Mamlük household; (iii) for the agent of a naval 
commander (kapüdán), administering his master's 
financial assignments in emánet. 

(b) Under Mubammad *Ali Pasha, the old 
usages of the term became obsolete, and it was ap- 
plied to specific grades in the military and admin- 
istrative hierarchies: (i) In the reorganized and west- 
ernized army, the rank of kà?im-makásm was equi- 
valent to lieutenant-colonel; (ii) in the administration 
the k@im-makam was in charge of a náhiya (sub- 
district) and had special responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the irrigation-system. His immediate 
superior was the hakim al-khujf (district officer). 

Bibliography: P. M. Holt, Egypt and the 
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KA°?IM-MAKAM-I FARAHANI. In the early 

Kadjar [q.v.] period the title of Ka°im-makam [see 
above] was held by two statesmen, Mirza ‘Isa Fara- 
hani, better known as Mirza Buzurg (b. ca. 1167/ 
1753-4 d. 1237/1822), and his son Mirza Abu 'l- 
Kasim-i Farahani (1193/1779-1251/1835), both of 
whom were ministers of the crown prince ‘Abbas 
Mirzà [q.v.). A quasi-official title, Kà?im-makàm sig- 
nified the representative of the Sadr-i a*zam [q.v.) at 
the petty court of the crown prince in Adharbaydjan. 
Both father and son were of energetic and incorrupt- 
ible character, but the latter was more remarkable, 
not only as a poet, but also as “a true Persian diplom- 
atist, acute and far-sighted”, to use J. B. Fraser’s 
words. Mirzà Abu ’l-Ķāsim succeeded to his father's 
office in 1238/1822, and served the crown prince with 
much loyalty and zeal. He accompanied the crown 
prince in battle and was the instigator of his attempts 
at reform. ‘Abbas Mirza died (1249/1833) before his 
father, but the political skill of Ka?im-makam-i Fara- 
háni secured the throne for Muhammad Mirza, 
*Abbás's son, when Fath ‘Ali Shah died shortly after. 
At Muhammad Shah’s accession, Mirza Abu’! - Kasim 
became prime minister of Persia, but his accurate 
budgeting of court expenditure, together with his 
haughty and disdainful attitude towards the court 
grandees, earned him powerful enemies who brought 
about his arrest, followed by his tragic death. 

Mirza Abu 'l-Kàsim was an outstanding prose- 
writer and also wrote poetry. His style is distin- 
guished and is still considered a model of good writing. 
Numerous editions of his works exist, the best of 
which is the diwán, Shi*tr Ka^im-Makàm, ed. H. 
Wabid Dastgirdi, Tehran 1926, and the Munsha?át 
K@im-Makam, ed. Dijahangir-i Ka?im Makami, 
Tehran 1337 s. 
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KA/IT BÀY, AL-MaLIK AL-ASHRAF ABU 'L-NASR 
SAYF AL-DIN AL-MAHMUDI AL-ZAnIRi, sultan of 
Egypt and Syria (872/1468-901/1496), was purcha- 
sed by Barsbày [q.v.], manumitted by Sultan Djak- 
mak, became a life-guard, then Dawádàr Saghir, i.e., 
assistant dawádáàr in the office of the Grand Dawádàr 
[see DAWADAR], then amir of ro Mamiüks under Inàl 
[q.».], Tablakhána (i.e., amir with the right to have a 
band accompanying him), under Sultan Khushkadam 
{g.v.], inspector of houses of refreshment and shortly 
afterwards commander of a thousand (Mukaddam 
Alf). In 872/1467-8 he became Ra’s nawbat al-Nuw- 
wab (i.e., Commander of the Mamliks of the guard). 

When Temirbogha ascended the throne in Djuma- 
da I 872/Dec. 1467, he appointed his friend Kà'it Bay 
aidbek but the sultan had no real power, as he had 
very few supporters among the Mamlüks under his 
command. He had not the money to win over new 
followers; the treasury was empty. After an unsuc- 
cessful rising by the Ustáàdàr Kha'ir Bey the crown 
was offered in the month of Radjab of the same year 
(Feb. 1468) to Kà?it Bày, who accepted it after some 
hesitation. Temirboghà retired into private life to 
Damietta, to which he was not taken as a prisoner but 
travelled in perfect liberty accompanied by some 
friends. Unlike other Mamlük sultans, Kà?it Bày trea- 
ted deposed sultans or descendants of former sultans 
throughout his reign with magnanimity and honour, 
frequently invited then: to polo tournaments in Cairo, 
allowed them to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
even allowed them to visit the capital in his absence 
without any suspicion or fear of conspiracies. 

Ka?it Bay’s chief political problem was his relations 
with the Ottomans. The rivalry between them and 
the Egyptians found expression in the fighting among 
their vassals in Asia Minor. The ruler of Albistan 
[g..], Shah-suvar [see DHU ’L-KADR] was at war with 
Egypt [see KHUSHKADAM] and was secretly supported 
by the Ottomans, while Kit Bay assisted prince 
Abmad of Karamáàn in his war with Mehemmed II. 
The first two expeditions sent against Shàh-suvàr 
(872 and 873) ended disastrously through the careless- 
ness of the Egyptian commanders and more especially 
the lack of discipline among their troops and the 
rivalry between the Egyptian and the Syrian corps. 
Kait Ray later succeeded in depriving Shah-suvar of 
the help of the Ottoman sultan by agreeing to cease 
assisting Ahmad of Karaman. Thus weakened, Shah- 
suvar was decisively defeated in 876/1471 by the 
Atábek Ezbek. Sháh-suvàr fell back to Zamantü. 
Besieged there, he capitulated on condition that he 
was allowed to remain in possession of his kingdom 
as vassal of the sultan; but he was taken prisoner, 
brought to Cairo and executed contrary to the laws 
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of war. The prince of the Ak-Royunlu, Uzun Hasan, 
the ruler of Diyàr Bakr and a part of Persia, was a 
dangerous rival to Ka?it Bay, and advanced from tri- 
umph to triumph; in 872/1468 he defeated the sultan 
of the Kara-Koyunlu and in 873 the sultan of Samar- 
kand, but when in 876/1471 he declared war on 
Mehemmed II he was defeated and thus became less 
dangerous for Ka?it Bay. He died in 880/1475 and 
was succeeded by Ya‘kiib Bey. A quarrel arose be- 
tween Bayindir, the latter’s governor in al-Ruha 
(Edessa), and the sultan’s general Yeshbek, because 
Bayindir had given shelter to Sayf, the rebel chief 
of the Beduins of Hama. Yeshbek advanced on al- 
Ruha and, although satisfaction was offered in every 
respect, he insisted on besieging the town, but was 
defeated during a sortie and killed with several of 
his staff; otber Egyptian notables were taken pris- 
oner. Ka?it Bay could not wipe out this defeat and 
had to make peace, as he was threatened with a 
struggle with the new Ottoman sultan Báyazid (q.v.]. 
Apart from continual friction regarding the owner- 
ship of Albistan, Bayazid felt himself threatened, 
because Ka?it Bay had given a friendly welcome to 
his brother Diem (q.v.], the pretender to the throne, 
and had even encouraged him to fight against Baya- 
zid. An embassy sent to Bayazid to endeavour to 
maintain peace was unsuccessful. The Ottomans 
invaded Cilicia in 891/1485 and occupied Tarsüs and 
Adana; other Ottoman troops besieged Malatya. The 
Egyptian forces operated with success against both 
armies especially as Kà?it Bày had won over *Alà? al- 
Dawla, prince of Albistàn. In 893/1488 the Ottomans 
were no more successful. An endeavour to land a 
considerable body of troops in the bay of Iskandarün 
[g.v.] failed. In 895/1490 the Atabek Ezbek inflicted 
a decisive defeat on the Ottomans at Kaysariyya in 
Asia Minor, where several generals were captured. 
Ka’it Bay showed a wise moderation in maintaining 
his inclination for peace, recognizing the enormous 
resources of the Ottomans, and peace was concluded 
in 896/1491. The rest of the reign of Ka?it Bay was 
peaceful but the domestic situation did not improve. 
It is true that he succeeded by his authority alone 
in preventing a fight between the hostile Mamlük 
factions, but he could not permanently restrain their 
outbursts and he did not succeed in introducing a 
sound financial system. 

Kàit Bày's reign stood out above those of the other 
Circassian Mamlüks because of its duration but also 
because of his initiative and effectiveness. Kà?it Bày 
was well disposed towards the trading nations. While 
many of his predecessors, Barsbay in particular, had 
put obstacles in the way of the activities of Italian 
merchants, Ka?it Bay granted them new privileges 
and made no attempt to monopolize the spice trade. 
It is quite probable that trade between the sultan’s 
lands and Christian Europe did in fact make great 
strides during his reign; but Kait Bay also introduced 
measures to protect the interests of native merchants, 
taking appropriate action in relation to the govern- 
ments of other states. His understanding of the eco- 
nomic interests of his country is also attested by the 
many inscriptions, which have recently been pub- 
lished, dealing with his abolition of certain taxes that 
weighed heavily on various branches of industry. 
Moreover, he spent considerable sums of money in 
construction work, such as the new buildings in the 
citadel of Cairo, his mausoleum, a Sifi monastery (at 
Khankah, near Cairo), the repair of the mosque of 
Medina and the aqueduct supplying water to the 
mosque at Jerusalem. 

It was his military activities above all, however, 


which swallowed up his financial resources. According 
to Ibn Lyds, for the conduct of all his wars Ka?it Bay 
spent more than 7 million dinars (ashrafi), discontinu- 
ing the gratuities he had to pay to his troops when 
they returned to Cairo, which was also an enormous 
sum. This information is borne out in the accounts of 
other writers. To this must be added his expenses 
connected with fortifications, such as the repair of 
the fortresses of Alexandria, Aleppo and other towns. 
Since the Mamlük sultans had never succeeded in 
establishing a regular system of taxation, Kait Bay 
was obliged to extort arbitrary contributions, known 
as mus@dara, from his subjects. When he was in need 
of money and the treasury was empty he levied con- 
tributions from leading citizens, from merchants, 
from the non-Muslim communities and even imposed 
new taxes on various branches of commerce and prop- 
erty in mortmain. Such measures reinforced the 
economic recession which had long marked industrial 
and commercial development in Egypt and Syria. In 
spite of the increase in international trade and the 
great efforts of the sultan, who embarked on tours 
of inspection in all the provinces (though not before 
his old age), the seemingly rich and powerful Mamlük 
state under Ka?it Bay was heading for disaster. When 
he abdicated, one day before his death, the Mamlük 
kingdom was so impoverished and enfeebled that it 
was no match for Ottoman Turkey. 
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AL-KA‘KAS, Arabic term for a man whose foot- 
joints can be heard cracking when he walks, but 
often found as a proper name in the first days of 
Islam and particularly among the Tamimis; the last 
to bear this name seems to have been al-Ka*kà* b. 
Diràr al-TamlmiI, chief of police for *Isà b. Müsà [q.v.], 
governor of Küfa from 132/750 to 147/764 (Ibn al- 
Kalbi-Caskel, ii, 465; al-Tabari, iii, 131, 347). Among 
those who bore this name, apart from al-Ka*kà* b. 
*Amr [see the following article] and the poets cited 
by al-Marzubàni (M w*djam, 329-30), especially note- 
worthy was the Companion of the prophet al- Ka*kà* 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Hadrad, who took part along 
with his father in the events at Wadi Idam in 8/629 
{see HaMD], after which was revealed the kur?ánic 
verse IV, 96/94, a warning and even a reprimand 
(Siva, ii, 626-7; see also Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 15t:*áb, iii, 
263; Ibn Hadjar, Isaéba, nos. 7126, 7342). 

Another Companion was al-Ka*kà* b. Ma*bad b. 
Zurara al-Tamimi, the nephew of Hadjib b. Zurara 
{¢.v.] and sayyid of the Darim, who made common 
cause with Sadjab [g.v.; he was renowned for his 
generosity and nicknamed Tayyár al-Furát (see Ibn 
al- Kalbi-Caskel, ii, 465; al-Tabari, i, 1913; al-Djahiz, 
Bayan, iii, 88; idem, Hayawan, index; Naka*id, 258, 
771; Ibn Hisham, Siva, ii, 621; Ibn Habib, Mukabbar, 
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141; Mubarrad, Kamil, 265, 419; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
iii, 263; Ibn Hadjar, I$ábá, no. 7128). 

Also worthy of note are the names of al-Ka‘ka‘ 
b. ‘Atiyya al-Bahili, who lived in Khurdsan and was 
taken prisoner by the Kharidjites (Mubarrad, 996); 
and al- Ka*kà* b. Khulayd al-*Absi, who was secretary 
to al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik between 86/705 and 
96/715 (al-Djahshiyàri, 47; al-Tabari, ii, 837, 1300, 
1312; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, ii, 465; Ya*kübi, ii, 373). 
A tábii, whose generosity became proverbial, thanks 
to two verses in his praise, al-Ka*kà* b. Shawr b. 
*Ikàl al-Dhuhli, is cited among the associates of 
*Ubayd Allàh b. Ziyàd [g.v.]; he is numbered among 
the witnesses against Hudir b. *AdI (q.v.] in 51/671 
and among the officers who took part in the action 
against Muslim b. *Akil [g.v.] at Küfa in 60/680 and 
that against al-Mukhtàr b. Abi ‘Ubayd [g.v.] (al- 
Djahiz, Bayan, index; idem, Hayawan, vi, 327; idem, 
Tarbi‘, 85; Mubarrad, Kamil, 152; al-Tabari, ii, 133, 
256-7, 272, 523; Ibn al-KalbI-Caskel, ii 465; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, *I&d, iii, 311; al-Marzubani, 330; Ibn Durayd 
Ishtikak, 211; Ibn Kutayba, Ma*àrif, 99; Ibn Hadjar, 
Lisán al- Mizán, iv, 474-5). Lastly, there is another 
belated /áb:*;, al-Ka*Kà* b. Hakim al-Azdi, who set- 
tled in Basra and was a contemporary of al-Mahdl, 
(Ibn Habib, Mwuhabbar, 407; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 
66; al-Mas‘adi, Murtidj, vi, 257; al-Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
513-4). (Ep.) 

AL-KA‘KA‘S B. ‘AMR B. MALIK AL-TAMIMI, a war- 
rior of the early Islamic period who, after the death 
of the Prophet, joined Sadjah [g.v.] for a time and 
became the lieutenant of Khalid b. al-Walid [g.v.], 
taking part in the battle of Buzákha (g.v.] as early as 
11/632. After the capture of al-Hira, he commanded 
a detachment which won a victory over the Persians 
in the region of al-Anbar, probably in 12/633. In 
Radjab 13/August-September 635, he took part in the 
conquest of Damascus and the following year led a 
troop of cavalry at the battle of Yarmük (q.v.]. He 
fought with distinction at al-Kàdisiyya (q.v.], where 
his intervention was timely. He is cited among the 
brave warriors who captured al-Madà?in [q.v.] and 
he must have commanded the vanguard at the battle 
of Djalülà? (16/637 (g.v.] and established a garrison 
at Hulwaàn [q.v.]. He also took part in the capture of 
Niháwand (21/641-2). Before the battle of the Camel 
[see AL-DJAMAL] *Ali sent him to Basra to negotiate 
with Talba and al-Zubayr. Later he settled at Küfa. 
Al-Ka‘ka‘, a much-loved heroic figure, was also 
known as a poet; a few of his verses celebrating his 
military exploits are extant. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, index; Mas‘adi, Mu- 
füdj, iv, 211-2, 217, 222 (ed. and tr. Peilat, §§ 
_ 1541-3, 1548, 1555); Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, [sti<ab, iii, 

263; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 294-5, 300, 303 ff., 316, 329, 

367-8, 370 ff., 400 ff., iii, 7 ff., 186 ff., 195, 198, 

200, 208 ff.; idem, Usd, iv, 207; Ibn Hadjar, Isdaba, 

no. 7127; Yàküt, i, 321, 602. 937, ii, 107, 280; 

Agháni, xv, 57, 58; Weil, Gesch, der Chalifen, i, 

36-7, 82, 88, 203, 207-8; Wellhausen, Skizzen, vi, 

14, 39, 45, 49, 65, 72, 77, 86, 105; Caetani, Annali, 

index. | (K. V. ZETTERSTÉEN) 

KAKHTA, a fortress, now an imposing ruin, 
which stands on a precipitous ridge dominating the 
ancient site of Arsaneia in Commagene, recently iden- 
tified by F. Dörner; the name does not appear before 
the 6th/12th century. The region, of which Gerger, 
on the upper reaches of the Euphrates at the mouth 
of the. gorges, was in reality the chief centre, played 
only a minimal role in the Arab-Byzantine wars 
during the first centuries of Islam, since the main 
passes lie further to the west or north, and there was 


no need for the fortress of Kakhtà, which commanded 
the outlet of a valley in the eastern Taurus, to be 
built and developed until the time of the Armenian 
immigration, followed by the Turkish conquest and 
the short-lived Frankish conquest (by the County of 
Edessa). The land was then relatively fertile, and up- 
stream from Kakhtà was situated the monastery of 
Mar Barsawma, one of the principal residences of the 
Patriarchate of the Christian Monophysite (Jacobite) 
Church. It was only after the fall of the County of 
Edessa that Kakhta became a Muslim fortress, at 
first in the hands of Artukids (g.v.] of Amid and 
Khanzit (545/1150) and then of the Saldjüks of Rüm 
(623/1226), who made it one of the bases for their 
power in the eastern Taurus and for expansion into 
Upper Mesopotamia. For a short time it had a more 
important role, during the struggles between the 
Mongols and the Mamlüks for possession of the bor- 
derland between Syria, the Djazira and Anatolia. 
Aided by the Turkomans, the Mamlüks arrived in 
the 8th/14th century, and thrust a wedge between 
the Mongol protectorates as far as Malatya. The occu- 
pation of Kakhta by the Mamlük sultan al-Mansür 
Kalàwün [g.v.] (1280) marked one of the principal 
stages in this advance, and it is to the participation 
in this expedition of his private secretary, the his- 
torian Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, that we owe the valuable 
description of the fortress and its condition at that 
time, which the author inserted in the biography of 
his master. Considerable work in rebuilding and en- 
larging the fortress was begun on Kalawin’s orders, 
and completed by his son al-Nasir Muhammad; some 
fine inscriptions bear witness to this work (it is hard 
to see why Hamdl Bey, quoted in ET!, attributed to 
an al-Mansür in 525 an inscription which is clearly 
from 685/1286), and its full extent will be revealed 
by the excavations and studies being made at the 
present time under the direction of F. Dörner. How- 
ever, the decline of the Ikhanid empire caused the 
eastern Taurus to become an isolated area once again; 
the wars left only Kurds and Turkomans in the 
region, and after the final episodes, in which Kakhta 
passed alternately into the hands of the Ak- Koyunlu 
and of the Mamliks, it ultimately disappeared when 
the Ottomans became the sole rulers of all the neigh- 
bouring countries. Today, at the foot of the ruins, 
there is nothing more than a poor hamlet in the 
middle of the heaps of stones. 
Biblograpky: Sources: Michael the Syrian, ed. 
J. B. Chabot, iii, 198, 283-8, 294; Chronique ano- 
nyme syriaque, tr. A. S. Tritton and H. A. R. Gibb, 
in JRAS (1933), 87; Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 
tr. E. A. W. Budge, 405; Ibn al-Athīr, xii, 458; 
Ibn Bibi, tr. H. Duda, Seltschukengeschichte . . ., 
122-4, 248-50; Ibn *Abd al-Zàhir, Tashrif, ed. 
Murad Kamil, Cairo 1961, 27-9; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjsüm, ed. Popper, vi, 367-71, 594; Ibn Iyàs, 
Journal, tr. Wiet, i, 267; Ewliya Celebi, iv, 22.— 
Ernst Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des B yzantinischen 
Reiches, 1935; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie dw nord à 
l'époque des Croisades, 124-5; idem, Note addition- 
nelle à deux ouvrages d'archéologie orientale médie- 
vale, in Cahters Techniques de l'Art, ii (1949), 83-8 
and photos; see particularly F. Dórner and R. 
Naumann, Forschungen in Kommagene, Berlin 
1939, Istanbuler Forschungen, x, the studies of F. 
Dörner and Theresa Goell in /stanbuler Forschungen, 
xxiii, and the general work prepared by F. Dörner 
(in which the mediaeval history of the fortress is 
dealt with by the present writer). Some useful 
details will also be found in the article of J. Mordt- 
mann in EI! and an illustration of the state of the 
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ruins in about 1890 in Humann und Puchstein, 

Reise in Kleinasien, 1890, 186. (CL. CAHEN) 

KAKOYIDS, or KAxwayuips, a dynasty of 
Daylami origin which ruled over part of Djibàl or 
west-central Persia during the first half of the 5th/ 
rrth century as virtually independent sovereigns, 
and thereafter for more than a century as local lords 
of Yazd, tributary to the Saldjüks. The rise of the 
Káküyids is one aspect of the '"Daylami interlude" of 
Iranian history, during which hitherto submerged 
Daylami and Kurdish elements rose to prominence. 
Under the dynamic leadership of the greatest member 
of the dynasty, *Al2? al-Dawla Muhammad, the Kä- 
küyids played an important róle in the politics of 
western Persia at a time when three great powers, 
the Büyids, the Ghaznawids and then the Saldjüks, 
were striving for power there. 

i. Political and dynastic history. 

The founder of the line, ‘Ala? al-Dawla Abi Dja‘far 
Muhammad b. Dushmanziyár (thus in most of the 
literary sources: Káküyid coins invariably have 
Dushmanzār, lit. “afflicting the enemy [through his 
military prowess]", cf. Justi, Iranischkes Namenbuch, 
88), was the son of a Daylami officer, Rustam Dush- 
manziyár, who was in the service of the Büyids of 
Rayy and Djibal. Muhammad often appears as “Ibn 
Kakiya” or ‘“‘Pisar-i Kàkü" in the historical texts. 
These sources generally explain káküya as a hypo- 
coristic from Daylami kàákü '*maternal uncle", Dush- 
manziyàr being the uncle of the famous Sayyida, mo- 
ther of the Büyid amir of Rayy, Madid al-Dawla 
Rustam b. Fakhr al-Dawla (387-420/y97-1029), cf. 
the modern Luri use of kākā = “uncle” in a jocular, 
friendly sense. Sayyida was thus Muhammad's first 
cousin. Dushmanziyàr was granted Shahriyàr in the 
Elburz Mts. region by Madid al-Dawla. The date of 
his death is uncertain, but in about 398/1007-8 we 
find his son Muhammad governing Isfahan on behalf 
of the Büyid amir; and thus begins the Kakayid hold 
on that city which was to endure substantially down 
to the Saldjük conquest of Isfahan at the beginning 
of 443/1051. The internal weakness of the local Büyid 
amirate, with Madid al-Dawla dominated by his force- 
ful mother, enabled Muhammad to constitute himself 
as the military defender of the Büyids. In 411/1020-1 
we find him suppressing a revolt of Turkish soldiers 
in Hamadhàn for Madid al-Dawla's brother Shams 
al-Dawla; in 414/1023-4 he seized Hamadhan from 
the Daylami garrison there and went on to attack the 
Kurdish *Annàzids [g.v.]; in 417/1026 he put down 
unrest among the Kurds of Djürakàn or Güràn; and 
in 418/1027 he repelled the concerted invasion of Dji- 
bal by the Bawandid Ispahbadh of Tabaristan and 
the Ziyárid Manüéihr b. Kabiis, who had come to the 
aid of local Daylami rebels. Whilst still acknowledg- 
ing Bayid overlordship on his coins, Muhammad was 
now largely undisturbed in his control of western 
Djibal and the adjacent parts of Kurdistan. There are 
extant coins of his from Isfahán, Hamadhàn, Asada- 
bad, Kirmisin, al-Kasr, Burudjird, Djurbàdhkàn, 
Shàbür-Khwást, Dinawar, Karadj in the Rüdhràwar 
district, Rayy and Yazd; their legends show how he 
gradually acquired an impressive string of alkáb or 
honorific titles, comprising those of ‘Ala? al-Dawla, 
‘Adud al-Din, Fakhr al-Milla and Tadj al-Umma. 

When Mabmüd of Ghazna occupied Rayy in 420/ 
1029 and overthrew the Büyids there, *Alà? al-Dawla 
Mubammad's position was threatened by the efforts 
of Mabmüd's son Mas*üd to extend Ghaznavid con- 
trol over north-western Persia, and shortly after- 
wards, the appearance of Oghuz raiding bands further 
complicated the situation. On more than one occasion, 
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he lost Isfahán and Hamadhàn to the Ghaznawids, 
fleeing for refuge to the Büyids of Khüzistán or to 
the Musáàfirids of Tárum. But the Ghaznawids always 
regarded ''Pisar-i Kàkü" as their implacable oppo- 
nent, as Bayhaki's history shows. His statesmanship 
and pertinacity were such that he was always able to 
recover his position after reverses. On two occasions 
he even held Rayy, and it was probably in 421/1030 
that he captured Yazd and minted coins there, the 
farthest outpost in the east of Kakiiyid power. Posses- 
sion of the rich towns of Djibàl enabled him to hire 
mercenaries, Daylami and Kurdish, for his army, 
and also to recruit Oghuz Türkmen fleeing westwards 
from the Ghaznawids in Khuràsàn. The historian of 
Isfahan, Mafarrukhi, praises ‘Ala? al-Dawla Muham- 
mad for his care to maintain all fortresses in his terri- 
tories, his ingenuity in planting spies in neighbouring 
regions, and his sense of realism, knowledge of when 
resistance was possible and when conciliation and 
yielding were wisest. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE 
KAKOyIpsS 


Marzubàn 


Rustam Fulána 


Dushmanziyar 


Sayyida, mother of 
Madid al-Dawla 
(d. 419/1028) 


1. Muhammad 
(d. 433/1041-2) 


2. Faramurz 3. Garshásp Abi Harb Fulàna 
(d. 443/1051-2) = Mas‘tid 
of Ghazna 
4. SAli (d. 488/1095) 
5. Garshasp (d. 536/1141) 
Fulàna Fulāna = Rukn 


al-Din Sam, first 
Atabeg of Yazd 
‘Ala? al-Dawla Ata- Khàn 

With the collapse of Ghaznawid authority first in 
the west and then in Khurdsan, ‘Ala? al-Dawla Mu- 
hammad was for a brief period completely indepen- 
dent and acknowledged no suzerain on his coins. The 
increasing strength of the Saldjüks and the relentless 
extension of his power westwards by Toghril Beg 
were, however, bound to press on the Kakiyids. In 
429/1037-8 *Alà? al-Dawla Muhammad built a pro- 
tective wall around Isfahàn, but he died in 433/1041-2. 
His eldest son, Zahir al-Din Shams al-Mulük Abü 
Mansür Faràmurz had already discerned the trend 
of events; he was present with Toghril on the battle- 
field of Dandànkàn in 431/1040, when the victorious 
Saldjük leader granted to him Rayy and Isfahàn. 
When *Al2? al-Dawla Muhammad died, there ensued a 
struggle amongst his sons over the Kakiyid inherit- 
ance. Faramurz’s succession in Isfahan was contested 
by his brother Abi Harb, who secured help from the 
Biyid amir of Fars and Khizistan, ‘Imad al-Din 
Abi Kalidjar, but nevertheless failed to capture Is- 
fahan. From 438/1046-7, when Toghril besieged him 
in Isfahan, till 433/1051, Faramürz acknowledged on 
his coins Toghrll as suzerain. In Muharram 433/May- 
June 1051 Toghril finally captured Isfahan after a 
year’s siege, razed its walls and moved his capital 
thither from Rayy. Faramurz received in compensa- 
tion the towns of Yazd and Abarkih in northern Fars, 
and ended his days as a faithful vassal of the Saldjiks; 
thus he was a member of the delegation led by 
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Kundurl in 453/1061 to seek the hand of the caliph 
al-Kà?im's daughter for Toghril, and of the sultan’s 
retinue when he went to Baghdad two years later to 
meet his wife. 

A further brother of Faramurz, ‘Ala? al-Dawla 
Abi Kalidjar Garshasp, had been governor of Hama- 
dhàn and Nihawand, i.e, the western part of the 
Kakiyid dominions, during his father’s lifetime, and 
had defended Hamadhàn against the so-called ‘‘‘Ira- 
ki" Türkmen when they besieged it in 420/1029. In 
430/1038-9 the town was again attacked by the Oghuz, 
suffering a frightful sacking, but the Türkmen were 
soon afterwards repulsed by ‘Ala? al-Dawla Muham- 
mad himself. When the latter died, Garshásp succee- 
ded him in Hamadhàn and Niháwand, recognizing 
Faramurz as his overlord. But Garshàsp soon clashed 
with Toghril Beg, and tried to get help from the 
Biyid Aba K4lidjar; in exasperation, Toghril in 437/ 
1045-6 sent his half-brother Ibrahim In4l to seize 
first Hamadhàn, and then, two years later, Kangu- 
war. Unlike Faramurz, Garshasp remained hostile to 
the Saldjüks down to his death in exile in Khizistan 
in 443/1051-2; just before this, he had been in Isfahan 
and had been in touch with Mawdüd b. Mas'üd of 
Ghazna, who was endeavouring to organize a grand 
anti-Saldjük coalition. 

The descendants of Faramurz lived out their lives 
as provincial mukta‘s under the Great Saldjik sultans, 
honoured as former minor rulers and now closely 
linked by marriage to the Saldjük royal family. Ref- 
erences to these later Kàküyids are very sparse in 
the general chronicles, and the main source for them 
is the local history of Yazd by Dja‘far b. Muhammad 
Dja‘fari. They do not seem to have exercised minting 
rights; at least, no Káküyid coins are extant after 
those of Faràmurz. 

Mu?ayyid al-Dawla or ‘Ala? al-Dawla ‘Ali b. Fara- 
murz, ruler of Yazd, married Caghri Beg’s daughter 
Arslan Khatin in 469/1076-7. He spent much of his 
time'in Isfahan at Malik-Shah’s court, as is shown 
by the anecdote in Nizami ‘Aridi Samarkandi’s 
Cahar makdla (ed. Browne, 41-3, revised tr. 46-8), 
where Amir ‘Ali commends the poet Mu‘izzi to the 
sultan’s patronage. Eventually he died in battle near 
Rayy fighting for the claimant Tutush b. Alp Arslan 
against Sultan Berk-yaruk (488/1095). *Ali's son «Ala? 
al-Dawla *Aqud al-Din Abü Kálldjàár Garshàsp also 
held Yazd and was high in the favour of Sultan Mu- 
hammad b. Malik-Shàh and then in that of his son 
Mahmid. According to Anüshirwàn b. Khalid, Mah- 
mid at first regarded Garshasp like a brother, but he 
fell from grace and was imprisoned by the sultan; 
henceforth he became a fierce partisan of Sandjar (he 
had married the sister of Muhammad and Sandjar), 
and in 513/1119 urged him to invade western Persia 
and join battle with Mabmüd at Sáwa. There is men- 
tioned in Muhammad b. Ibrahim’s history of the Sal- 
djüks of Kirman a dispute within the Kakiyid family 
in Yazd during the later years of the Saldjak amir 
Arslan-Shah b. Kirman-Shah (495-537/1101-42), in 
which the amir intervened to restore the dispossessed 
party; this incident must have fallen within Gar- 
Shásp's time, but no further details are known. A 
somewhat confused later source implies that Gar- 
Shàsp was killed fighting at Sandjár's side at the 
battle of the Katwàn Steppe in 536/1141 against the 
Kara Khitay. The last decades of the Kakiyid family 
are very obscure. Garshásp seems to have left no 
male heir and during the reign of the penultimate 
Great Saldjik sultan, Arslan b. Toghril (556/1161- 
571/1176), his two daughters governed Yazd. The 
Sultan decreed that one of the commanders of the 


Yazd garrison should become Atabeg for them. In 
this way, there begins the line of Atabegs of Yazd, 
that of Rukn al-Din Sam b. Lankar and his brother 
‘Izz al-Din Lankar. These Atabegs were at the outset 
linked by marriage to the last Kàküyids, since Rukn 
al-Din married one of Garshàsp b. Ali's daughters; 
the Atabeg *Alà? al-Dawla Ata- Khàn, who was killed 
in 624/1227 fighting for the Kh”arazm-Shah Djalal 
al-Din against the Mongols, was their offspring. The 
line of Atabegs persisted in Yazd throughout the 7th/ 
13th century, after which Yazd eventually came 
under the control of the Muzaffarids [g.v.]. 

ii. Cultural. 

By the time of the Kakiyids’ rise to power, the 
Daylami rulers of Persia had emerged from their 
pristine barbarism and grossness, and we find ‘Ala? 
al-Dawla Muhammad assuming the responsibilities of 
the paternalistic Islamic ruler in his principality. 
The cost of the walls which he built around Isfahan, 
their circuit running to 15,000 paces not counting 
the defences of the outlying suburbs, was a burden 
on the local population, but in such troubled times 
the walls were regarded as a great benefit. One of 
‘Ala? al-Dawia Muhammad’s special claims to fame 
is that he gave refuge to Ibn Sinà (Avicenna), after the 
latter had been in the service of the Büyid Shams al- 
Dawla of Hamadhan; the great scholar wrote his Per- 
sian encyclopaedia of the sciences, the Danish-nama- 
yt °Alai, for the Kakiyid amir, and he died in 428/ 
1037 whilst accompanying his patron from Isfahan 
to Hamadhàn. 

The Káküyid governors of Yazd did much to beau- 
tify the town and to make it a centre of intellectual 
life, and under them and their epigoni, the Atabegs, 
Yazd enjoyed one of its most flourishing periods. The 
local historian of Kirmàn, Afdal al-Din Kirmànt, says 
in his «Ad al-*ulá that ''*Alà? al-Dawla [*Ali b. Farā- 
murz}, who was the ruler of Yazd, continually sought 
to attract the eminent men of both Khuràsàn and 
“Irak, encouraged them with all sorts of promises and 
expressions of favour, and brought them to Yazd" 
(ed. ‘Amiri, Tehran 1311/1932, 102). “Alī was particu- 
larly noted as an early patron of the outstanding poet 
of the Saldjiks, Mu‘izz!, and several of the latter’s 
odes are dedicated to the Kàaküyid. The Ta?rikh-i 
Yasd and the other local histories deal at length with 
the many palaces, mosques, madrasas, caravanserais, 
libraries and mausoleums constructed in the town by 
the Kakiyid amirs; of prime value in Yazd, situated 
as it was on the edge of the central desert, was their 
extensive construction of kanáts. 

Bibliography: i. Primary sources. The 
history of the dynasty can only be pieced together 
from scattered notices in general histories like that 
of Ibn al-Athir and Mustawfi's Ta?rikh-5 guzida, 
from Ghaznawid sources like Bayhaki, and from 
Saldjük ones like Bundari and Muhammad b. Ibra- 
him's Tg?rikh-i Saldjükiyán-i Kirmán. The local 
histories supplement these, in particular, Ibn Isfan- 
diyàr's Ta?rikh-i Tabaristán (on Rustam Dushman- 
ziyàr b. Marzubán and the antecedents of the 
dynasty); Mafarrukhi’s Kitab Mahasin Isfahan, ed. 
Djalal al-Din Tehrani, Tehran 1312/1933, cf. E. G. 
Browne, Account of a rare manuscript history of 
Isfahan, in JRAS (1901), 23, 42, 50 of offprint; 
Dja‘far b. Muhammad Dija‘fari’s Ta?rikh-i Yazd, 
ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 1338/1960; Ahmad b. 
Husayn b. *AII Kàtib, Ta?rikh-i djadid-i Yasd, ed. 
Afshar, Tehran 1345/1966; Muhammad Muffd Mu- 
stawfi Bàfki, Djámi*-i Mufidi, i, iti, ed. Afshar, 
Tehran 1340-2/1961-3. 
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Dailamites, Paris 1932, also in Iranica, twenty arti- 
cles, Tehran- London 1964, 12-30; and for their place 
in the general history of Persia, see C. E. Bosworth, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, v, The Saljuq and 
Mongol periods, Cambridge 1968, 37-40. On the 
chronology of the dynasty, see Zambaur, Manuel, 
216-17, and Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, 97-8. 
A detailed history of the dynasty is given by Bos- 
worth, Dailamis in Central Iran: the Kakiiyids of 
Jibál and Yasd, in Iran, Jnal. of the British Institute 
of Persian Studies, viii (1970), 73-95. 

iii, Numismatics. The coinage of the Kaki- 
yids has been well covered. See Zambaur, Nouvelles 
contributions à la numismatique orientale, in Wiener 
numismatische Zeitschrift, xlviii (1914), 142-7; G. 
C. Miles, The coinage of the Kākwayhid dynasty, in 
Iraq, v (1938), 89-104; idem, Notes on Kakwayhid 
coins, in American Numismatic Society Museum 
Notes, ix (1960), 231-6; idem, A hoard of Kakwa- 
yhid dirhems, in ANS Museum Notes, xii (1966), 
165-93. (C. E. BoswonTH) 
AL-KAL/A [see KALfAT BANI HAMMADJ. 

KAL‘A-I SEFID [see KAL‘E-1 SEFID]. 

KAL‘A-I SULTANIYYA [see CANAK-KAL'E 
BoGHAZÍI]. 

KAL^*A [see AGADIR, BURDJ, HISAR, HISN, KASABAJ. 

AL-KALS‘A (a.), castle, fortress. a word which 
has passed into Spanish in the simple form Alcala, 
and as Cala—or Calat—in compounds, occurs as a 
place-name throughout the entire peninsula—e.g., 
Alcala de Henares, Alcala la Real (also named after 
Ibn Zayd), Alcalá de Guadaira, or Calahorra (castle 
of Hurra), Calatrava (Kal‘at Rabah [q.v.] — ‘Ali b. 
Rabah ?), Calatayud (Kal‘at Ayyüb [q.v.]), Calatorao 
(from tura@b = land, as in Madinat al-turāb = Valen- 
cia), Calatafiazor (Kal‘at al-nusir, the site of the 
alleged defeat of al-Mansir). The dimunitive Alcolea 
(from the Arabic al-kulay‘a) is also the name of vari- 
ous places of less importance, such as Alcolea in the 
neighbourhood of Cordoba, Alcolea del Cinca, etc. 
The northern zone of Old Castile and the Alava region 
were known by the Muslims as al- Kilà*, *'the castles", 
a term comparable with the names Castilla and Cata- 
luña = regions of castles. 

Bibliography: Makkari, Analectes, i, 681; E. 
Lévi-Provengal, HEM, passim; Madoz, Diccinario 
geográfico, i, 356-96. (A. Hurci-Miranba) 
AL-KALABADHI, Ast Bakr MUHAMMAD B. 

IsHAK, author of one of the most celebrated manuals 
on Süfism. In spite of the fame of his work, he himself 
is practically unknown. He is believed to have died in 
380/990 or 384/994; his nisba indicates that he lived 
in Kalabadh, a district of Bukhara, according to 
Yàküt [s.v.], and manuscript sources (see Arberry, 
India Office Catalogue, no. 1218) confirm that he 
died in Bukhara, where “his tomb is visited and 
revered”, Of the five or six works by al-Kalabadhi, 
two have come down to us, one of them unpublished 
and without any great merit: Ma‘ani 'l-akhbàár (for 
other titles of this work see Sezgin, GAS, i, 669), a 
kind of brief ethical commentary on some of the 
Prophet's Aadiths. The other is Ta‘arruf li-madhhab 
ahl al-tasawwuf, a basic work for the understanding 
of Süfism in the first three centuries of Islam (tr. 
A. J. Arberry, The doctrine of the Süfis, Cambridge 
1935). The work is divided into three parts. The first, 
historical, section defines the meaning of the word 
séfi and gives a swift survey of the most important 
figures of Süfism; the second part is apologetics, 
going back to the articles of the creed al-Fikh al- 


Akbar II to demonstrate the accord between the 
doctrine of the Sifis and Ash‘arism (see Arberry, 
Sufism, 69); through using quotations from the 
Süfis and commenting on them, the third part sets out 
the major stages on the mystic path. The author 
frequently quotes al-Halladj, indicating that he lived 
in an environment favourable to mysticism but one 
in which Sifism had begun to deteriorate. According 
to the introduction, the book was written in response 
to this decay and with the intention of delineating 
true Süfism. 

Bibliography: In the article. 
KALABAND (Ottoman) [see NAFY]. 
KALAH (Karan, Kara, Kita, KirrAH), the 

mediaeval Arab geographers' name for an island or 
peninsula (djazira) which played an important inter- 
mediary role in commercial and maritime relations 
between Arabia, India and China. It was particularly 
well-known for its tin mines, and the Arabic word 
kal'i|kala*i [q.v.] for this metal derives from Kalah; 
the place was also portrayed as the centre of trade in 
camphor, bamboo, aloes, ivory etc. Its capital also 
was named Kalah (cf. ¢.g., al-Dimashki, Cosmo- 
graphie, 152, 170); so too the sea which washed its 
shores and was very difficult to navigate was called 
the Bahr Kalah (e.g., al-Dimashki, of. cit., 152, 169). 

The identification of Kalah, of no small importance 
for the history of trade in the Indian Ocean, has 
engendered a vast bibliography. Various clues, the 
production of tin in particular, have suggested the 
Malacca peninsula; Walckenaer (Nouvelles Annales 
des Voyages, Paris 1852, 19) was the first to identify 
Kalah with a town whose name is written as Quedah 
in the Portuguese sources, but is pronounced Kédah; 
this town lies on the west bank of the Malacca 
peninsula (6? Lat. N.). The province of Kédah, 
watered by the Kalang River (see Ritter, Erdkunde, 
v, 20-1), is still of importance in this region of Malacca 
because of its brisk trade in tin; the town itself, 
though a flourishing port in the past, has declined 
considerably. 

Walckenaer's identification was accepted by L. A. 
van der Lith (ed. of K. *4djà?^ib al-Hind, index), De 
Goeje (in De Gids, Amsterdam 1889, iii, 297), To- 
maschek (Die topogr. des indischen Seespiegels Mohtt, 
Vienna 1897, 86) and G. Le Strange (tr. of Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi’s Nuzshat al-kulüb, 194). Quatremére 
{in Journal des Savants, 1846, 734) and Yule and 
Burnell (Hobson-Jobson;, 145) think it likely; the 
latter believe that Kalan should also be identified 
with Ptolemy’s Kt, but this town seems to have 
been situated elsewhere (cf. Pauly- Wissowa, art. Koli, 
xi, 1073). J. Sauvaget (Relation de la Chine et de V Inde, 
Paris 1948, 43) favours this identification but points 
out that Kédah, Kérah (Kra isthmus) or even Kélang, 
north of the town of Malacca, are all possibilities. 
Although the Malay d is pronounced in such a way 
that an Arabic speaker might hear I, the Chinese 
transcribed the name as Ko-lo and the vocalization 
of the first syllable of K-lah is in fact unknown (P. 
Pelliot, Deux itinéraires de Chine en Inde à la fin 
du VIII. siècle, in Bull. de l'École fr. d'Extréme- 
Orient, iv (1904), 351 n. 6). 

Moreover, it must be noted that G. Ferrand (in 
JA, 2nd series, xiv (1919), 214-33) came to reject 
the possibility of identifying Kédah with Kalah and 
to conclude: “‘geographically, between Qara = Kra, 
about 10° latitude North, and Kara, near Kédah, I 
prefer the first of these ports as the site of Kalah 
and its variants in the Arabic texts"; Ferrand's study 
giving the reasons for his preferences has not been 
published, and the claims of Kédah and Kélah (Kra) 
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cannot be considered as settled. Other reasonable 
suggestions for the site of Kalah are: in Ceylon (the 
port of Gháli, Galle, Galle Point; e.g., Reinaud, Rela- 
tions des voyages . . . Paris 1845, i, pp. lxi-Ixii and Abu 
']F-Fidà?, Geographie, i, cdxiv, cdxviii-cdxix; Dulau- 
rier, in JA, 4th series, viii, 209), Malabar (Renaudot, 
cf. Ouseley, Travels ..., i, London 1819, 53 n.) and 
Coromandel (Gildemeister, Script. Arab. de rebus 
Indicis loci, Bonn 1838, 57-8). 

Alongside Kalah, Arab geographers use the com- 
pound word Kaláh-bàr (e.g., Rel. de l'Inde et de la 
Chine, 8$ 15; al-Mas'*üdl, Mwurüdj, i, 330, 340 = tr. 
Pellat, 88 361, 374), where bár is explained as deriving 
from the Sanskrit vata, from which come véd and var, 
“district”. However in Sanskrit and in Tamil param 
(= bdram in compounds) designates *'the opposite 
coast” and is used by sailors from another country 
for the coast to which they usually travel; Relation 
(815) gives two explanations ('kingdom" and 
*coast"), the second being the correct one, so al- 
Mas‘idi (i, 340-374) was wrong when he took bdr to 
mean “‘sea’”’. 

Bibliography: apart from references in the 
text: Ibn Khurradàdhbih, 66; Djawáliki, Mw'ar- 
rab, ed. Sachau, 56-7, 125; S. Maqbul Ahmad, 
India and the neighbouring territories in the Kitāb 
Nuzhat al-Mushtáq. . . of al-Sharif al-Idrisi, Leiden 
1960, 116-7; Yàküt, index; Kazwini, Athdr, ii, 38; 
Abu ’l Fida?, Takwim, 375; Bakuwi, Talkhis al- 
áthár, tr. de Guignes, in Notices et Extraits, ii, 405; 
Ibn al-Wardl, Kharidat al-*adjà?ib, Cairo 1324, 86; 
G. Ferrand, Relations des voyages . . ., Paris 1913-4, 
index; idem, in JA, 2nd series, xii (1918), 89, 109, 
xiii (1919), 312, 438 n. 2, 439-40, xiv (1919), 214-33, 
xxi (1923), 31; Hwudud al-*álam, 187. 

(M. SrREck*) 

AL-KALA‘, Anu ’t-Rasi® SULAYMAN B. MÜsá B. 
SALIM AL-HiMYARI AL-BALANsI, often known as IBN 
SAutim at-KaLA‘l, a Maliki scholar, historian, 
orator and poet from al-Andalus who traced back 
his genealogy to the Himyarite family of Dhu 'l-Kalà*. 
Born in Ramadàn 565/May-June 1170, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Murcia, he was still a child when his 
family moved to Valencia, where he began his studies, 
pursuing them in other Spanish cities, especially 
Cordoba. A pupil of Ibn Mada‘ (q.v.], Ibn Hubaysh, 
Ibn Zarkün and a number of other celebrated teach- 
ers, he discharged the office of khafib at the Great 
Mosque of Valencia, and probably also that of kag; 
his reputation, however, rested on his numerous 
works and on the eulogies bestowed on him by his 
disciples, principally Ibn al-Abbar [q.v.], who was 
indebted to him for advice and assistance in under- 
taking the sequel (Takmila) to the Sila of Ibn Bash- 
kuwAl (q.v.]. Another of his pupils was al-Ru‘ayn! 
(¢.v.], who maintained an unbroken correspondence 
with him and devoted a long notice to him in his 
Barnámadj. When forced to leave Valencia in 587/ 
1191, al-Kala‘I composed an elegy on his exile which 
attests to his technical skill; the surviving fragments 
of his diwén also reveal his talent as a poet. On his 
eventual return to Valencia, despite his advanced 
age he played an active part in the battle of Anisha 
(El Puig de Cebolla) which preceded the capture of 
the town by James I of Aragon (16 Safar 636/28 
September 1238) and there lost his life (20 Dhu 'l- 
Hidjdja 634/15 August 1237). Ibn al-Abbar mourned 
his death in a marthtya of about 100 verses (see H. 
Massé, intro. to the Iktifa, 16-23, 40). 

Al-Kalá4 was the author of more than a score of 
works, but the only one which has been preserved 
is the Keab al-Iktifa? fi maghdsi 'I-Mustafa wa 'l- 


thalatha ’l-khulafa? (Vol. i (all published), ed. H. 
Massé, Algiers-Paris 1931, Bibliotheca arabica, vi); 
this Siva Kala‘iyya, a history of the maghási of the 
Prophet and of the first three caliphs only, is based 
on sources many of which are now lost. The volume 
published by H. Massé covers the Prophet’s mission, 
the conversion of Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib and the 
emigration to Abyssinia. Some quotations from al- 
Iktifà? are to be found in al-Diyárbakri's Ta?rikh 
al-khamis (Cairo 1283, 1302); Khurshid Ahmad Farik 
has published in Delhi (Indian Institute of Islamic 
Studies, 1970) from a Ms. preserved in Dar al-kutub 
(Cairo), as Ta>vikh al-ridda, the passages in al-Iktifa? 
relating to the Ridda (q.v.). 

Most biographers of al-Kalà*i agree on the list of 
his works; these reveal that this mukaddith, cele- 
brated for his erudition and fine handwriting, was 
particularly concerned with the Companions of the 
Prophet (notably Kitab Maydan al-sabtkin, etc.; al- 
Mwdjam fi dhikr man wafakat kunyatuh kunyat 
zawdjih min Sahabat al-Musfafa) and the transmis- 
sion of hadith (in particular, Ruwat al-Bukhari wa- 
akhbaruh, in 4 vols.; Arba‘in, etc.). Independently 
of his masters’ Mu‘djam, he collected his poetical 
works in a diwán, as well as his correspondence and 
his khwufbas (numbering about 80). Finally, we should 
note two imitations of al-Ma‘arri and a selection of 
proverbs. Although it is difficult to form a judgment 
on the sole basis of titles which are not always explic- 
it, it would appear that posterity did no injustice to 
al-Kala_i in preserving from his voluminous output 
only the Iktifà^, a work which deserves some atten- 
tion. 

Bibliography: H. Massé has reproduced in his 
intro. to the Iktifa? the bibliographical accounts 
contained in: Ibn al- Khatib's Iháfa, al- Bashtaki's 
abridgement of the IRáfa (Ms.), Ibn al-Abbar’s 
Takmila (708, no. r99r and additions, 540), 
Dhahabi's Tadhkira (Haydarabád, iv, no. 14), 
Suyüti's Tabakát al-huffás (Góttingen 1835, iii, 56), 
Ibn Farbün's Dibádj (Fez 1316, 125), Makkari's 
Analectes (ii, 502, 655, 768), Nasiri’s K. Zahr al- 
afnan (Fez 1314, i, 307), al-‘Arabi al-Mashrafi’s 
Fath al-Mannán. To this list should be added: 
Ru‘ayni, Barnamadj, ed. I. Shabbih, Damascus 
1381/1962, 66-72; M. Bencheneb, in Actes du XIV* 
Congrès des Orient., Paris 1907, iv, no. 334; Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadharat, v, 164; Pons Boygues, 283-4, 
no, 239. See also Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, ed. H. Mu?- 
nis, ii, 102, 215, 267; Himyari, Raw@ mi‘far, 32; 
Nubahi, Markaba, 119; Hadjdjf Khalifa, i, 388, 
v, 579; R. Basset, in Bull. Corr. Afr., 1884, 3753 
F. C. Seybold, in Homenaje a D. Fr. Codera, 
Saragossa 1904, 115 ff.; Brockelmann, I, 371, S I, 
634; F. Rosenthal, Muslim Historiography, index. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

KALAM, in the sense of kalàm Alláh the Word 
of God, must here be distinguished from 1) kalam 
meaning ‘sim al-kalam (q.v.), “defensive apologetics’, 
or “the science of discourse” (on God); and 2) kalima 
[g.v.] which, in the expression kalimat Allāh, means 
“a” (single) divine utterance. 

Kalam Alléh is found at least three times in the 
Kur?àn (1I, 75, IX, 6, XLVIII, 15). God spoke to the 
prophets (II, 253); He spoke “clearly” to Moses (IV, 
164, VII, 143), who had been chosen to transmit His 
messages and His Word (VII, 144); God does not 
speak to men “except by revelation or from behind a 
veil” (II, 118); but He has never spoken to the un- 
godly (II, 174, III, 77); and an idol made by man, 
such as the Golden Calf, cannot speak (VII, 148; cf. 
Ps. 115, 135). 
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In the list of ‘‘the most beautiful (divine) names" 
(cf. AL-AsMA? AL-HusNA), neither kalàám nor muta- 
kallim is found. God speaks, but the Kur?àn does 
not “name” Him as “speaker”. Kalim Allāh, “God’s 
spokesman”, is the name of Moses. Yet in the treat- 
ises on ‘‘God, His existence and His attributes", God 
is described as mutakallim (“speaking”), since He 
possesses kalam. 

Two groups of questions arise: 1) on the basis of 
the kur’anic texts, kalám, Word, is attributed to 
God and ''theologians" were quick to examine the 
question of kalam as a divine attribute (sifa); 
and 2) God having addressed His word to the proph- 
ets (II, 253), by antonomasia kalam Allāh designates 
the Kur?'àn, which gave rise to the problem of the 
relationship between the Kur?àn and the 
Word as attribute. Throughout the centuries, this 
was to remain one of the most controversial ques- 
tions. 

I.—Kalàm, a divine attribute. This problem 
is directly linked to reflections and debates on the 
nature of the Kur?àn (created or uncreated). Did 
such discussions come into being, as has been fre- 
quently stated (by C. H. Becker, for example), 
through the wish to reply to the Christian theologians 
of Damascus, who proclaimed that the Logos, the 
Word of God, was both uncreated and creator? No 
doubt this influenced the way in which the problem 
was posed in some instances, but the kur?ànic source 
of the question is no less evident. 

If there is a Word of God, there is therefore a 
divine attribute of the Word, according to the most 
customary process of scriptural ''determination" 
(tawkif). But of what sort is this attribute? And what 
relationship does it have to the divine Essence? 

a) The Mu'tazilites (and the Djahmiyya) denied 
that there was an uncreated Word subsisting in God, 
for “it cannot be established that there subsists in the 
soul an entity which could be called ‘word’ (kalam)” 
said the kádi «Abd al-Djabbàr (Mughni, vii, Khalk 
al-Kur?án, Cairo 1380/1961, 179). The expression 
“Word of God”, which should be retained, in fact 
signifies that God created in contingent beings 
phrases and words so that He could communicate His 
law to men.—b) The Falasifa and various related 
groups understood it to mean a divine, eternal Idea, 
a necessary emanation of the flux (fayd) which is 
bound to flow from the Prime Being, is received by 
the separate Intellects, transmitted to men by the 
illumination of the single Active Intellect and is 
broken down into words on account of the structure 
of mankind's passive intellect (bi'l-kuwtwa).—c) Ac- 
cording to the Karramiyya, the Word of God is not 
strictly speaking eternal: God becomes the agent and 
speaker by producing within Himself (ihdáth fi 
*l-dhat) the Act and the Word. It is therefore proper 
to speak of “an attribute of the Essence”, but one 
which has ‘‘begun”’.—d) The “pious Forefathers” and 
the Hanbalite tradition affirm the absolute eternity 
of the Word, subsisting in God and revealing Him, 
communicated as and when God wishes in His co- 
eternal mystery.—e) Finally, the Ash‘arites (and 
apparently also the Kullabiyya) affirm this same co- 
eternity: the kalam Allah is kadim, uncreated and 
without beginning. But they distinguish (cf. II below) 
between the Word subsisting in the divine Essence, 
which is without speech (kat), and its expression by 
means of letters and sounds. In itself, kaldm is not an 
"attribute of action" (sifat al-af<al), like the Creation 
or the Decree; it is, like Will, Knowledge, Life, an 
attribute that is ma‘éni, ‘which adds a concept to the 
Essence” but itself subsists within the essence by the 


very existence of God. Thus al-Djuwayni, after having 
argued at length against the Mu‘tazilites, teaches that 
the Word is eternal, it is “an attribute of the Es- 
sence”, and has always the nature of a command- 
ment, a prohibition, or information. Therefore it 
applies to things which arise within time, without it- 
self having begun in time (cf. Irshád, text and Fr. tr., 
J. D. Luciani, Paris 1938, 73/120). On this point the 
Hanafi-MAaturidi theses differ only in minor respects 
from the Ash‘ari view. 

No doubt in order better to underline the 5:14 kayf 
of the Word of God in comparison with human speech, 
later treatises make the following distinction: while 
the unity of divine attributes is said to be dependent 
on the fakliyyát [q.v.), meaning that which human 
reason, illuminated by the Law, is fitted to sub- 
stantiate, the kalásm attribute of God—like Hearing, 
Sight and Visibility—is dependent on the sam‘iyyat, 
knowledge which is available to man only ex auditu, 
through the teaching of the prophets. The very exist- 
ence of these four attributes falls outside the scope of 
reason. 

II.—The Kur?àn, Word of God. While every- 
one acknowledged the identification Kur?àn = kalam 
Allah, the various schools interpreted this according 
to different principles, which are outlined above. 
Logically, therefore, the arguments concerning the 
created or uncreated Kur?àn are an application of the 
teaching on attributes, but in fact the positions 
adopted on the subject of the Kur?àn took precedence 
and influenced developments relating to the attribute 
of the Word. 

a) the Mu'tazilite theory of the created Kur?àn is 
based on the concept of word as speech, presuming 
articulation and movement, which would be incom- 
patible with pure divine immutability. All prophetic 
utterances, above all the Kur?àn, may be called the 
“Word of God” in that they express what God wishes 
to communicate to mankind; but this Word is created 
on the lips of prophets or reciters, or on the pages 
where they are recorded. In the same way, when God 
spoke to Moses in the “burning bush”, strictly speak- 
ing it was the bush which spoke, through sounds and 
words'directly created within it by God. 

b) It is not easy to define to its ultimate consequen- 
ces the thinking of the “pious Forefathers”, especially 
that of Ibn Hanbal. The affirmation that the Kur?4n 
is the uncreated Word of God is absolute. The defini- 
tive thinking of Ibn Hanbal is that the Kur?àn 
pertains not to the world of creation (khatk) but to the 
world of commandment (amr). Now, nothing apper- 
taining to amr can perish. “The Kur?àn went out 
from God and will return to Him” (‘Akida, v, 313; 
quoted by H. Laoust, La profession de foi d'Ibn Batta, 
Damascus 1958, 84, n. 3); according to Ibn Batta, 
this applies to each word, each letter of the Book 
(ibid., 51/86). And anyone who asserts that the 
Kur?àn is created, or reserves any doubt on this sub- 
ject, or simply refuses to make a pronouncement 
(wukdf), is impious (kàfir); so too is anyone who 
refuses to condemn such a man as an unbeliever 
(takfir). When God makes His Word appear in a body, 
said Ibn Taymiyya (Fatawa v, Tis‘iniyya, Cairo 1329, 
265), He does not create anything in that body; it is 
He Himself who speaks, as He did in the bush which 
revealed to Moses: “I am God and there are no other 
gods but Me”. 

H. Laoust has made an excellent summary of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s thinking on this point, which is in itself 
an echo Hanbali tradition (Essai sur les doctrines 
sociales et politiques de Taki-d-Din Ahmad B. Tai- 
miya, Cairo 1939, 171 and ref.). The attribute of 
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the Word is subordinate to the attribute of the Will 
(##@da). God speaks or (in opposition to the Salàmiy- 
ya) ceases to speak when and how He wishes. His 
Word is at the same time “‘an idea, sounds and letters 
organized with an end in view (maks#d)” (H. Laoust, 
ibid.). It may convey information (¢kkbér) or ordain a 
command (insha?). In this last case, it will either 
bring about a creation (takwin: e.g., the five kur?ánic 
kun) or formulate a law (taghri*). The Word is there- 
fore multiple in its formulation. It is also hierarchical- 
ly graded: the best of the sūras is the Fatsha, followed 
by the s&rat al-Ikhlags; Kur?àn, Tawrát and Indjil are 
indeed the Word of God, but the Kur?àn is superior 
to the Tawrat, which itself is superior to the Indjil. 

Are the pronunciation (/afz) and reading (tiléwa) 
of the Kur?àn by the faithful also uncreated? The 
professions of faith of Ibn Hanbal declare that to as- 
sert that its pronunciation and reading are created, 
when the book is kalam Allāh, is the mark of the con- 
demned sect of the Djahmiyya (“Akida I, 21, 32). Al- 
Barbahari makes the same assertion, adding that it 
is also djahmi.to opt for wukéf, a deferment of judg- 
ment, on this precise point. 

But there is a Hanbali tradition which tends to 
qualify—or at least make more exact—the position 
of Ibn Hanbal. It is said that he protested vigorously 
against those who averred that pronunciation and 
reading were created; but he never adds that they 
were definitely uncreated. Ibn Taymiyya came to the 
following conclusion: those who hold that the pro- 
nunciation and reading of the Kur?àn are uncreated 
are in fact similar to the Djahmiyya and thus to be 
condemned; but, also according to Ibn Hanbal, those 
who support the opposite view are guilty of **blame- 
worthy innovation" (bid*a). It was Abü Tàlib al- 
Makki, remarks H. Laoust (Essai... . 172, n. 2), “who 
attributed to Ibn Hanbal the dogma that recitation 
of the Kur?àn is uncreated"'. Was this in fact a posi- 
tion of reserve (tawakkuf) which Ibn Hanbal adopted 
for fear that such an uncreated recitation would lead 
to the acceptance of hulül, an “infusion” of divine 
substance in the reciter? Ibn Taymiyya avoided 
saying that the /afz was uncreated and confined him- 
self to asserting: “The Word (kalåm) is the Word of 
God, and the voice (saw!) is the voice of the reciter’’ 
(ibid., 172), and again: '"When men recite the Kur?àn, 
or when they write it down on paper, the Kur?án 
remains in reality (hakikat?") the Word of God. A 
word, in fact, can be attributed only to him who first 
formulated it and in no respect to him who transmits 
it or spreads it abroad" (tr. H. Laoust, Ibn Bajta, 85, 
note referring to Wásifiyya, 22). 

c) The Ash'arites and  Hanafites-Máturidites 
preferred a compromise to this prudent tawakkuf. 
Their solution was presented, especially by the earliest 
scholars, as the middle way between the Mu'tazilites 
and those whom they called Hashwiyya: according 
to the latter, the Kur?àn was uncreated, not only on 
the lips and in the hearts of the faithful but also in so 
far as it was reproduced in writing on paper; following 
a khabar attributed to *A?isha, whatever lies between 
the two covers of the book is the Word of God (and 
thus uncreated). 

The thesis of the Kur?án as the Word of God, 
eternal and uncreated, was forcefully proclaimed in 
the professions of faith of al-Ash*art (/bàna, ed. Cairo 
1348, 10; Makálát al-Islámiyyin, ed. Cairo 1369/1950, 
i, 321); and also in the Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa (article 
9) and the Fikk Akbar II (article 3) and III (article 
16). Al-Ash‘ari cites the authority of Ibn Hanbal. 
Throughout the centuries, the schools remained faith- 
ful to this total affirmation. 


But what part of the kalam Allah is communicated 
by the prophets and recited or read by the faithful ? 
Al-Ash‘ari’s professions of faith are silent on this 
point; yet on the other hand the problem is posed in 
basic Hanafi-Maturidi texts. The Kur?án, says the 
Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa (article 9), the uncreated Word 
of God, inspired and revealed by Him, “is not He, 
nor other than He, but His real Attribute, written in 
the copies, recited by the tongues, preserved in the 
breasts, yet not residing there. The ink, the paper, 
the writing are created, for they are the work of 
men. The word of God on the other hand in un- 
created, for the writing and the letters and the words 
and the verses are manifestations (dalala) of the 
Kur?àn for the sake of human needs. The word of 
God on the other hand is self-existing in His Essence, 
and its meaning is understood by means of these 
things. Whoso sayeth that the word of God is created, 
he is an infidel (kafir) regarding God... His speech 
being recited or written and retained in the heart, 
yet never dissociated from Him’ (tr. Wensinck, 
The Muslim Creed, 127). Fikh Akbar II (article 
3) goes further as far as this distinction is con- 
cerned: “Our pronouncing, writing and reciting 
the Kur?4n is created, whereas the Kur?an itself is 
uncreated.”” 

What exact relationships can be established be- 
tween the divine attribute of the Word and the 
Kur?àn, read, written or recited? A venerable tradi- 
tion distinguishes between the heavenly Kur?àn, 
written for all eternity on the "protected table" 
(lawh mahfūz [q.v.]) and the earthly and created 
books. Burning one of these earthly Kur’4ns would 
not destroy the Word of God. Certain later writers, 
such as al-Fudali, wondered if the words which 
“descended” on the Prophet were the very words of 
God (those of the lawh al-mahfüz) or the words spoken 
by the Angel. 

Ash‘ari answers were usually more elaborate. In 
an analysis reproduced by Ibn Hazm, al-Bakillani 
explains that the Kur?àn is the Word of God in the 
sense that it is an "expression" (*ibàára) of it (see 
A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1932, 
151, and EI', D. B. Macdonald, s.v. KALAM and 
refs.). He says further: “The kalam is an entity 
(ma‘nd) subsisting within the soul (ké@?im bi 'I-nafs) 
which sometimes expresses itself in audible sounds" 
(Tamhid, ed. R. J. McCarthy, Baghdad-Beirut 1957, 
251). 

This distinction led to the famous theory of the 
kalám al-nafs or kalám nafsi, the internal word, 
which, as we have seen, was rejected by the Mu‘ta- 
zilites. Al-Djuwayni stresses this point forcefully 
(Irshad, 58-78/98-131; see also his Luma‘). We have 
a brief and clear account of it in al-Ghazali’s I[ktisad 
(ed. Cairo, n.d., 80). It is not true that there can be 
no speech without letters and sounds. Internal 
speech, “the discourse of the soul", kalám al-nafs, 
is a reality. The attribute of the Word, subsisting 
in the divine Essence, is first and foremost this 
internal Word in God, which is eternal and uncreated, 
without future or past, without multiplication or 
division. It in is no way impossible that God makes it 
manifest ad extra by created sounds and letters. It is 
essentially in this that prophetic revelation resides. 
Contrary to the belief of the Mu‘tazilites, it is not a 
matter of words created in certain bodies. It is in- 
deed God who speaks, but through sounds and letters 
belonging to the world of creation which manifest and 
express His single and immutable Word. Later 
Ash‘ari and Maturidi manuals take up these points 
again with greater or lesser felicity (e.g., al-Badjiari, 
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Hashiya... ‘ala Djawharat al-tawhid, ed. Cairo 1352/ 
1934, 43). 

Finally, it should be noted that if "the Word of 
God is one attribute without multiplicity" (al- 
Badjiri, ibid.), its manifestation through verbal 
words allows us to make a distinction in the Kur?4n 
between information and commandment as the An- 
cients insisted (cf. above, the Hanbali doctrine). In 
turn, commandment may be divided into prohibition, 
promise and threat; but these are ‘‘distinctions made 
by reason" (aksam itibariyya; ibid.). 

d) In the modern period, Muhammad ‘Abduh 
emphasized the Ash‘ari distinctions to the extent of 
presenting an answer which seems an attempt at a 
synthesis between Ash‘arism and Mu‘tazilism (see 
Risálat al-tawhid, Cairo 1353, 44 ff.): the Word is an 
eternal attribute of the essence; the Kur?àn is the 
Word of God without any intermediary, but in as 
much as it is expressed in words that are uttered or 
written down, recited or read, it belongs to the world 
of creation. In this sense it can be said that God 
created the Kur?àn, but without the intervention of 
any creature. 

Bibliography: As well as references within the 
article, all manuals on usil al-din and ‘ilm al-kalam 
and all works in European languages devoted to 
these disciplines contain a chapter or some para- 
graphs on kalám as an attribute of God. 

(L. GARDET) 

KALAM, theology [see ‘1LM AL-KALAM]. 

KALAM (xd&Axpoc, reed), the reed-pen used for 
writing in Arabic script. It is a tube of reed cut 
between two knots, sliced obliquely (or concave) at 
the thicker end and with the point slit, in similar 
fashion to the European quill and later the steel pen. 
The reed has to be very firm so that it does not wear 
away too quickly; the best kind comes from Wasit 
and grows in the marshes (bafa’sh) of ‘Irak, but those 
from the swamps of Egypt (al-Mukaddasi, BGA, iii, 
203, l. 13) or from Faris were also recommended. 
Those from a rocky ground were called sukhri, those 
from the seashore bahri (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘Ikd 
al-farid, Bülàk 1876, ii, 221, l. 18 ff., al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-a*shá, ii, 441, L. 7 £.). It is allowed to steep like 
hemp and is kept in the water until its skin has taken 
on a beautiful dark brown colour. Its fibres should be 
quite straight so that the slit may also be even. After 
the nib of the kalam has been cut, it is laid on a long, 
flat piece of ivory or bone mikaffa, which is specially 
used for this purpose; the point is then slit with a 
Sharp transverse cut with a special very sharp knife 
with a long handle (penknife, Turkish kalamtirash). 
The length of the reed-pen should be, according to 
Ibn Mukla, 12-16 finger-breadths or a span, but could 
not exceed this by more than the length of the djilfa 
(nib). The width should be that of the index and the 
little finger (al-Kalkashandi, of. c:t., ii, 444, ll. 14-16), 
but a medium thickness—not too long or short, not 
bent or curved—would be the best one (al-Kalkash- 
andi, of. cit., ii, 440, ll. 16-19). The internode should 
not be too long. The pen should also not be dry, 
although well-ripened; it should be browned by the 
sun, golden, shining like a pearl and silvery on the 
sides. 

Each kind of script needed a special pen, and the 
cutting of the nib (djilfa) was an art in itself. It 
was the prime necessity for good handwriting, and 
excellent cutting was considered as “half the script”. 
It is worth noting that in the Fátimid period a kind 
of "fountain-pen" was invented in Egypt. 

The part of the point to the left of the incision is 
called insi, *'human"', because it is turned towards the 


writer, and the right wahshi, "savage". If the former 
is slightly softer than the latter so much the better. 
It became a rule that in the kinds of writing called 
naskh, thuluth and riká* the wahshi side ought to be 
twice as broad as the insi side; in the kinds called 
diwüni and kirma, it is the other way about. The 
nasta‘lik is written with a pen slit exactly down the 
centre. 

To protect the kalam from damage it is kept in 
a holder (miklama). These are of two kinds: 1) a 
metal box in the form of a long flat tube closed 
at one end by a lid with hinges and often adorned 
with arabesques. Attached to it is an ink well (dawát, 
popularly dawá ya). This kind of holder is peculiar to 
the Arabs. In Ottoman Turkish it is called diwit 
(from Ar. dawá!); at an earlier period it was also 
called kubür (strictly, plur. of kabr “grave”) by the 
Ottoman Turks, a word which is found as early as 
Abü Yüsuf, Kitáb al-Kharádj (Cairo 1302, p. 17), 
with the meaning of “holder”, “case”; 2) a papier- 
måché box adorned with lacquerwork. In it is a 
drawer which also holds an inkwell. This kind is used 
particularly in Persia and is called kalamdar, ‘‘pen- 
box”. 

Sūra LXVIII of the Ķur’ān (Sürat Nün) is some- 
times called Strat al-Kalam from its opening: “N.— 
By the pen and what they write... .". According to 
the traditions quoted by al-Tabari (Tafsir, Bülàk 
1323-30, xxix, 107) the kalam was the first thing 
created by God so that He could write down events 
to come. Two explanations have been given of this 
kalam: 1) the implement used for writing, a divine 
gift like the latter; 2) a kalam of light, as long as the 
distance from heaven to earth, which wrote down all 
things that are to happen until the last judgment (cf. 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Afafatik al-Ghayb, Cairo 1278, 
vi, 330; Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Makdisi, Kitab al-bad? 
wa 'l-ta?rikh, ed. Huart, i, text 161 f., tr. 149). 

The kalam is the emblem or symbol of the 
administrative services as opposed to the sa yf, which 
marks the military officer. Ibn al-W'ardi (d. 749/1349) 
wrote a Mwufákharat al-sayf wa 'l-kalam and Ibn 
Nubàáta (d. 768/1366) a work with a similar title; 
Djalàl al-Din Muhammad b. Asad al-DawaAni (d. 907/ 
1501), *Ali b. «Abd al-*Aziz Umm al-Walad-záde (d. 
920/1514) and Kinall-záde (d. 979/1572) each wrote 
a Risála Kalamiyya on the same subject (Brockel- 
mann, II, 140, 211, 430, 433). 

Bibliography: Al-Kalkashandi, Sub: al-a*shá, 

ii, Cairo 1331, 434-5; A. P. Pihan, Notice sur les 

divers genres d'écriture... des Arabes, etc., Paris 

1856, 47f.; Cl. Huart, Les calligraphes et minia- 

turistes de l'orient musulman, Paris 1908, 13, 16, 17 
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(CL. HUART—{A. GROHMANN]) 

KALAM. In Ottoman usage the word kalam, 
pronounced kalem, was used figuratively to designate 
the secretariat of an official department or service, 
and then came to be the normal term for an admin- 
istrative office. This usage has survived in modern 
Turkish, and is also current in Arabic. (Ep.) 

KALAMDAN (see KALAM, KITABA]. 

KALAMKARI (from Persian kalam, "pen", and 
kar, ‘‘work’’), the hand-painted and resistdyed 
cottons of India, also known as chintz (from the 
Western Indian vernacular word chiffa, "spotted 
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cloth”). In true kalamkéri, printing-blocks are not 
employed. The design is sometimes drawn free-hand, 
but more commonly *'pounced" (i.., applied by 
rubbing powdered charcoal through a perforated 
paper stencil), after which the mordants (fixing- 
agents), some of the colours themselves, and the 
wax-resist which protects parts of the fabric during 
red and blue dyeing operations, are applied by hand, 
with kalams made of reed or bamboo. The &kalams 
incorporate a cotton wad or hair ball impregnated 
with the colour or with wax. Although India had 
understood the principles of mordant-dyeing for at 
least 2,000 years (there is some evidence that is was 
even practised in the Harappa civilization, c. 2000 
B.C.) there are no surviving specimens of the work 
earlier than about 1600 A.D. The finest kalamkdaris of 
that period were made in the hinterland of Masulipa- 
tam (Golconda), the craftsmen being Hindus who 
worked mainly under the patronage of Muslims and 
Europeans, although some were also produced as 
temple-hangings. Throughout the 17th and 18th 
tenturies, large quantities were shipped to Europe by 
the Dutch, English and French East companies and 
had an important influence on the decorative arts of 
the West. Laws were introduced in France and Eng- 
land to forbid importation in the interests of home 
industry, but they were often defied. When the laws 
were relaxed in the second half of the 18th century, 
the fate of the trade was already sealed by advances 
in European technology, and in particular by the ap- 
plication of the copperplate process to fabric-printing. 
Henceforth the standard of the craft in India declined. 
Bibliography: J. Irwin and Katharine B. 
Brett, Origins of chints, London 1970; Census of 
India, 1961, ii, part VII-A (1): Selected crafts of 
Andhra Pradesh. (J. IRwtN) 
AL-KALAMMAS, appellation bestowed on the 
man who, according to tradition, was the first nasi? 
{g.v.] of the Arabs, Hudhayfa b. ‘Abd b. Fukaym 
b. ‘Adi, of the Bani M4lik b. Kinana; al-Marzubàni 
(Mu‘djam, 250), however, echoes a tradition accord- 
ing to which al-Kalammas al-Akbar was *Adi, great- 
grandfather of Hudhayfa, and al-Tabari (Ta/fsir, Bū- 
lak 1327/1909, x, 2) states that three men were the 
first to be designated nas??, but he does not mention 
Hudhayfa by name. However he does mention him in 
this respect in Annales, i, 1134. According to al- 
Mas*üdi (Murüdj, iii, 116 = § 965), the latter bore 
the kunya of Abu ?l-Kalammas, while biographers of 
al- Djahiz [g.v.], a mawla of this family (see Milieu, 51 
and biblio.), attribute this kunya to a nasi? by the 
name of ‘Amr b. Kal‘, who does not appear in the 
current lists (much later it was borne by *Uthmàn b. 
*Ubayd Allāh b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar; see al-Tabari, 
index; Abu 'l-Faradj, Ma&kátil al-Tálibiyyin, 296). 
It is probable that al-Mas‘idi’s Abu ’l-Kalammas 
derives from a confusion with the kunya of the last 
of the nasa’a, Abi Thum4ma, a contemporary of the 
Prophet. The function of nasi* was handed down from 
father to son for several generations (Caussin, Essat, 
i, 244, who dates the institution from 412 A.D.) un- 
til the aforesaid Abi Thumàma. The latter’s geneal- 
ogy differs according to the various writers: Ibn al- 
Kalbi-Caskel (Tab. 47) called him Djunáda b. Umay- 
ya b. SAwf b. Kal* b. Hudhayfa, and in the S:ra (i, 44) 
he appears as Djunáda b. «Awf b. Umayya b. Kal*/ 
Kala‘ b. *Abbàd b. Hudhayfa; Ibn Habib (Muhabbar, 
157) and al-Birünl (Chronology, 12) add another 
Kal‘/Kala‘ between ‘Abbad and Hudhayfa. On the 
other hand, however, Ibn Nubata (Sark, 406) makes 
al-Kalammas a contemporary of Hind bint al-Khuss 
{g.v.], who was thought to be responsible for intro- 


ducing taboos relating to certain domestic animals 
which Allàh denies having introduced (Kur?àn, V, 
102/103). 

The direct descendants of Hudhayfa were known 
collectively as al-Kalàmis, the plural of kalammas, 
the meaning of which is not clear; Arabic dictionaries 
give the meaning of the word as ‘sea, copious well” 
(cf. kalammas in LA, s.v.) and, by extension, “a 
generous, able man" etc. It may be related to kdmüs 
(okeanos) and perhaps also to calendas, as A. Moberg 
has suggested (An-Nasi? in der islam. Tradition, 
Lund-Leipzig 1931, 44, 53-4). 

Bibliography: in the article. (Cu. PELLAT) 

KALANDAR, name given to the members of a 
class of dervishes which existed formerly, es- 
pecially in the 7th/13th century, in the Islamic world, 
within the area extending from Almalfk in Turkestan 
in the east to Morocco in the west; they resembled, 
with some minor differences, the “hippies” of today, 
distinguishing themselves from other Muslims by 
adopting Malámatiyya [g.v.] doctrines and by their 
unconventional dress, behaviour and way of life. 
The origin of the term has not yet been established: 
it is first encountered in a rubaé% of Baba Tahir 
*Uryàni (JA, 8th series, 1885, vi, 516) and in a short 
treatise entitled Kalandar-nama (ed. Sultan Husayn-i 
Tabanda-i Gunabadi, Tehran 1319, pp. 87-95) by the 
well-known s4ft ‘Abd Allah-i Ansari (d. 481/1088-9). 

It passed into Arabic in the form karandal (see 
Safadi, al-Wàfi bi 'l-wafayát, Berlin, Westdeutsche 
Bibliothek, Ms. Orient, fol 3145, f. 3af.; Dozy, 
Supfpl., ii, 340) and kalandar (al-Nu*aymi, Tanbih ai- 
talib wa irshad al-daris, al-Tandji’s Ms., f. 368b f.). 
The suggestions put forward that the word derives 
from Persian kalandar (‘ugly and ungainly man”; 
*a whittled piece of wood put behind a door to stop 
it opening”, Burhan-i kati‘, ed. M. Mu'in, Tehran 
1342, ii, 1680a), Persian kalántar (from alan, ‘large, 
great") (ibid.), or from Greek kaletor, from the root 
kaleo (Ivanov, Truth-workers, p. 60, note 1) are still 
no more than hypotheses (cf. Burhan-i katt‘, iii, 1540, 
editor's note 3). In Turkish, it came to mean *'a 
dervish who has withdrawn from the world and who 
wanders about like a vagabond; a man who has 
renounced all worldly things and who has seen the 
truth, a philosopher" (see Sàmi, Kàámüs-i Türhi, 
Istanbul 1318, ii, 1081; cf. J. W. Redhouse, Turkish- 
English dictionary, Istanbul 1921, 1471). 

There exists, especially in Turkish works, vivid 
and detailed information concerning the kalandar’s 
outward appearance: they are depicted in the chapter 
on them in the Khvádja-i Diihàn wa natidja-i dján, 
by the roth/16th-century Turkish writer Wahidi (Is- 
tanbul University Library, Ms. TY 9504, f. 31b), as 
clean-shaven, with shaven eyebrows and heads, 
wearing a conical hat of woven hair and a yellow 
or black shawl, and carrying a drum and a standard 
(Salam) ; to this should be added the information con- 
cerning the appearance of the dervishes connected 
with the Abdalan-i Rim and the Shamsi groups (cf. 
Waàhidi, ibid., ff. 20a-21b). 

In an illustration to Nicolas de Nicolay's Les na- 
vigations. .. (Lyons 1567) and reproduced in Blaise 
de Vigenére’s translation (Paris 1612) of Chalco- 
condyles, the kalandar is wearing a coarse garment 
of horse-hair which reaches only to just below the 
hips; his hair and face are completely clean-shaven; 
on his head is a felt hat with a horse-hair brim of 
one hand’s lengthi He is wearing rings in his ears, 
on his wrists and on his genitals. 

There were great similarities between the kalan- 
dars and the Haydari, Djami and Bektashi sects, 
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which differed to some extent in their appearance 
and dress but had adopted the same way of life 
(Wahidl, ff. 43a, 57b ff., 60a ff.; cf. Türk halk edebiyatı 
ansiklopedisi, no. 1, p. 52b; Fakiri, Ta'rifát, Ist. Un. 
Lib., Ms. TY 3051, f. 13b). In Old Ottoman texts, the 
words ishik and torlak are used as equivalents of 
kalandar (Türk halk edebiyatı ansiklopedisi, p. 34a). 

In the Punjab, the word kalender usually means 
“a trainer of performing monkeys” (see Rose, Glossary 
of the tribes of Panjab and N. W. Frontier, iii, 257). 

Bibliography: In the text, (TansıN Yazıcı) 

KALANDARIYYA, name of a Muslim farika 
and, earlier, name given to a (not strictly organized) 
movement, which probably began after the appear- 
ance of the Malàmatiyya [q.v.] (3rd/oth century) and 
whose adherents, holding in general to Malàmi doc- 
trines, gave them a different interpretation; as 
manifested in the 7th/13th century, the movement 
was strongly under Buddhist influence (see M. Habib, 
Chishti mystics . . ., in Med. Ind. Qtly., i[2 (1950), n. 1). 
The existence of the movement in Khuràsàn in the 
5th/irth century is clearly attested; its adherents 
then may have been Buddhist ascetics maintaining 
their Buddhist beliefs and way of life under a Muslim 
guise; alternatively, the (earlier) Malamis had been 
inspired by such Buddhist ascetics. Since the kalan- 
dars looked with envy at the way of life of these 
Indian ascetics (see Khatib-i Farisi, Manākib-i 
Camal al-Din-i Savi, ed. T. Yazici, Ankara 1972, 12), 
the second alternative is more likely. The movement 
was at first confined to individuals and to the eastern 
Islamic world (Khurasan, Turkestan, etc.); its spread 
westward, in the early 7th/13th century, is due to 
the activities of Djamal al-Din al-Sawi (d. ca. 630/ 
1223-3). Until his day the movement, like the Mala- 
matiyya, possessed general basic principles, but re- 
mained no more than a corpus of ideas; al-Sawi, 
systematizing and adding to this corpus, produced in 
effect a new movement—so new, that in some 
sources (¢.g., Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Khatib, 
Fusjat al-‘adala, ed. O. Turan, in Fuad Köprülü 
Armagant, Istanbul 1953, 555 ff.) he is represented 
as the founder not of the Kalandariyya but of the 
Djawlakiyya branch of the Kalandariyya. The 
history of the movement must therefore be treated 
in two phases, before and after al-Sawi. 

In the first phase, the basic principles of the 
movement consisted of a kind of existentialism. 
Whereas the Malàmatis, without boasting or ostenta- 
tion, carried out scrupulously God's commands, the 
Kalandaris sought to destroy all custom and tradition 
and to conceal their actions from public view (Djàmi, 
Nafahat, Turkish tr. by Lami‘i, Istanbul 1289, 20; 
cf. al-Suhrawardi, ‘Awdrif, Cairo 1358/1939, 56-7, 
partial Eng. tr. in J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi Orders 
tn Islam, Oxford 1971, 267). Al-Suhrawardi's des- 
cription is supported by the statements of kalandars 
in ‘Abd Allah-i Ansari’s Kalandar-nama (ed. Sultan 
Husayn-i Tabanda-i Gunabadi, Tehran 1319 s., 87 ff.), 
which presents a system of thought advocating inner 
contentment, the unimportance of learning, the 
avoidance of al] display, and contempt for the 
transient world and everything in it (op.cit., pp. 
88 f.). 

In practically any society some individuals, natu- 
rally enough, will adopt such ideas; but their sys- 
tematization was probably due to the influence of 
Indian ascetics. In fhe 3rd/gth century there were to 
be found in Mesopotamia and adjacent regions 
wandering non-Muslim ascetics, practising poverty, 
Seeking uprightness (sidk), purification and sanctity, 
traveling in pairs and never spending two nights in 


the same place ( Djàbiz, Hayawán, iv, 147; cf. I. Gold- 
ziher, Le dogme et la loi de l'Islam, Paris 1920, p. 133). 
It is very possible that Muslim ascetics, impressed 
by these holy men, looked for, and found, in the 
Kur?àn (e.g., X, 112) and in hadith the authority to 
imitate them. 

Apart from Ansari’s Kalandar-nama, no work is 
known which treats of the movement before the be- 
ginning of the 7th/13th century, the time when it at- 
tracted the attention of the whole Muslim world, no 
doubt because of the appearance of Djamaàl al-Din 
al-Sàwi, with his unusual style of dress, and his at- 
traction of adherents. He and his followers shaved 
the beard, the moustache, the eye-brows and the 
head; they wore a hair-cloth garment; and they re- 
garded any action as licit. Such distinctive behaviour 
provoked reaction in some, attracted others, and 
caused them to be mentioned in several literary 
works. Al-Sàwi probably died in about 630/1232 (the 
birthdate 382/992-3 given in his Manakib (ed. T. 
Yazici, Ankara 1972, intr. p. iv, text p. 5; cf. M. F. 
K6priiliizade, Andolu’da islamiyet, offprint from 
EFM, p. 52) is to be rejected). The name djawlakiyya 
presumably arose from the founder’s distinctive garb 
(Pers. djawlakh, "'sack-cloth"). The Dijawlakiyya 
(under that name) had penetrated into Anatolia in the 
first half of the 7th/13th century (see O. Turan, loc. 
cit. above; cf. Djalal al-Din al-Rimi, Mathnawi, ed. 
Nicholson, i, 18). Convents of the movement were 
found principally in Anatolia and Egypt, but the 
movement itself spread as far as the Maghrib and 
India (see Fakhr al-Din *lràki, «Ushshák-náma, ed. 
and tr. A. J. Arberry, Oxford 1939, 2-26; cf. Dawlat- 
shah, pp. 215 f.; Djàmi, Nafahát, Turk. tr., p. 671). 

Kalandars were numerous in Syria and Egypt in 
the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, and their uncon- 
ventional behaviour occasionally produced a reactiod 
Írom the authorities: thus in 761/1360 the Mamlük 
sultan al-Malik al-Nàsir obliged them to adopt normal 
dress. They were found in Anatolia in the first haif 
of the 7th/13th century (cf. Aflaki, Manákib al-‘arifin, 
ed. T. Yazici, ii, 596; Fr. tr. Huart, ii, 100; cf. 
O. Turan, op. cit., p. 561), and in the Ottoman period 
(they were active until the r2th/r8th century) are 
referred to also under other names: A4bdálán-i Rum. 
Shamsiyan, etc. 'Abdáls'" are recorded from the early 
8th/i4th century (see, e.g, the Vildyetndme of 
Hàdidjii Bektash, ed. A. Gölpınarlı, Istanbul 1958, 
46). In the roth/r6th century, attacks on such 
dervish-groups began: a certain Wábidi wrote his 
Khvadja-i Diithan wa Nalidja-i Dján (in the press, 
ed. T. Yazici) as a condemnation of the adherents 
of ten (arikas of this type; and in the next century, 
when they were still active, Karakash-zade ‘Umar 
Ef. produced a modernized redaction of WaAbidi’s 
work (Niy al-hudad li-man ihtadá, Istanbul 1286). 
When later authors (¢.g., Harlri-zide Kemal al-Din, 
Wasá^il ai-haka^k fi bayán salásil al-[ará'ik, Ms 
Fatih 432, ff. 74 v. ff.) allege that the Kalandariyya 
derives from the Mawlawiyya, they are misled by the 
fact that the dress of the Shamsiyya, a branch of the 
Mawlawiyya, resembled that of the Kalandars. In 
Anatolia Ķalandars are also called ishik and torlak. 

In Iran the usual name was Ķalandar (Türk halk 
edebiyats ansiklopedisi, p. 34). In the Safawid period 
they were numerous, especially around Ardabil (A. 
Olearius, Vermehrte... Retsebeschreibung, n. p. 1656, 
685). 

The movement was firmly established in India as 
early as the reign of Iltutmush (607/1210-633/1236) 
see M. Habib, in Med. Ind. Qtly., i|2 (1950), 3). In 
the 7th/13th century Kalandar-type dervishes came 
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to Delhi, and aroused curiosity by their odd behaviour 
(Diya? al-Din Barani, Ta?rikh-t Firds-shahi, Calcutta 
1860-2, 202); especially in the Punjab and in Sind 
they influenced such personalities as Fakhr al-Din 
*Iráki (d. 686/1287-8), Amir Husayni (d. 718/1318-9) 
and Shahbaz Kalandar (‘Uthm4n-i Marandi, d. 724/ 
1324). They had convents in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. They flourished particularly in the 7th/r3th 
and 8th/14th centuries (Barani, op. cit., p. 560), but 


were later absorbed into other orders (C. A. Storey, 


Persian literature, i/2, 1036). 

Doctrines. Influenced by Hindu and Buddhist 
(especially Mahayana and Sangha) traditions, the 
Kalandariyya were distinguished from other Muslim 
orders by the following features: (1) The shaving of 
the head, eye-brows and face (especially after the 
time of al-Sàwi) in order fully to reveal the beauty 
of the face. (2) The wearing of a khirka; in India 
the usual garb was a blanket over the body and a 
blanket or a cotton sash round the waist (Kkayr al- 
madjalis, no. xxxviii; Styar al-“arifin, p. 119; Mana- 
kib-i Kh*ádja-i Djihán, quoted in Manákib-i Camál 
al-Din-i Sávi, intr. p. xi); (3) The wearing round the 
neck and on the arms of iron rings called haydariyya 
(Fawaid al-fuwad, 25 Djumada I, 708). (4) Austerities 
and seclusion were not considered important, and 
they were lax in following the obligatory precepts and 
practices of Islam, usually refraining from engaging 
in worship (Makrizi, Khifaf, iv, 301), or at least in 
corporate worship (Siyar al-'árifin, p. 97). (s) They 
usually subsisted on charity, owned nothing but a 
few personal possessions, and did not marry. They 
were notorious for their coarse behaviour (Makrizi, 
loc. cit.). The adherent should remain unmoved by 
any ill-treatment and never feel sorrow or grief; he 
should be satisfied with one morsel of food and one 
garment; he should absolutely eschew hypocrisy 
(riya); he should despise all precious objects; he 
should remain aloof from the mass of the population 
and always be on the move; and he should always 
love a beautiful countenance (Manakib-i Camal al- 
Din-i Savi, intr. pp. xii f.). In spite of the obligation 
to keep on the move, some kalandars did settle in 
convents, in Egypt and Syria and (e.g., in the 7th/13th 
century) in Konya (Aflaki, loc. cit.). 

Bibltography: Further to references in the 
text: MakrizI, Khtfat, Balak 1870, ii, 332 f.; Ibn 
Battüta, i, 61-4; Farishta, Ta?rikh-: Hind, Bombay 
1831, ii, 774; Burhán-i Káti*, ed. M. Mutin, Tehran 
1342 S., iii, 1540, 1670; A. Olearius, Persianischer 
Rosenthal, Schleswig 1654, book 8, § 67; de Sacy, 
Chrest. Arabe*, i, 263 ff.; Notes et Extr., xii, 341; 
d’Ohsson, Tableau’, iv, 664; J. P. Brown, The 
Darvishes, ed. H. A. Rose, London 1927; A. le 
Chatelier, Les confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz, 
Paris 1887, 253 ff.; R. du Mans, Estat de la Perse 
en 1660, ed. Schefer, Paris 1890, 216; F. Babinger, 
in Tsi., xi (1921), 94 n.; J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi 
Orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 264-9. 

(Tausin Yazict) 

KALANSUWA [see LiBAs]. 

KALANTAR (Pers. kalán, "big, great") is used in 
the 8th/14th and oth/15th centuries to mean “leader” 
(cf. Hàfiz Abrü, Cinq opuscules de Háfig-i Abrü con- 
cernant l'histoire de l'Iran au temps de Tamerlan, ed. 
F. Tauer, Prague 1i959, 7; Mu'In al-Din Natanzi, 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh-i mu‘ini, ed. J. Aubin, Tehran 
1957, 257, 258, 261), and occurs especially with 
reference to the tribal and military classes. The 
phrase i| va ulds va kalániarán va sar khaylan va 
afráb va ahshám va farik-i Balüc is found in a docu- 
ment dated 874/1470 issued by Uzun Hasan for the 


government of Khurasan and Transoxania (Asnád va 
muk@tabat-i ia?rikhi-i Ivan, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn 
Nava, Tehran 1962, 322), in which kalantaran 
clearly means tribal leaders (cf. also the phrase 
kalantaran va tishmalan va sar khaylan-i il va ulisat 
in a farman of Shah Safi dated 1043/1634, Yak sad o 
pandjah asnad-i tarikhi, ed. Djahangir Ka?im- 
makami, Tehran 1969, 44). From the late 9th/15th 
century onwards kaldntar designates (i) an official 
belonging to the “civil” hierarchy in charge of a town 
or district or the ward of a town, (ii) the head of a 
guild, and (iii) the head of a tribe or sub-tribe. In its 
first sense, which is now obsolete, the term kalántar 
sometimes overlapped or was synonymous with ra?is, 
dàrü&gha (g.v., and kadkhudá. The use of the term 
kalantar for the head of a guild is rare, but is attested 
in two documents, one dated 928/1522 for the kalán- 
tar of the singers and musicians of the empire (HAdidii 
Husayn Nakhdijawàni, Dhayl-i Habib al-siyar ta^lif-i 
Mahmüd b. Ghiyáth al-Din Kh»andamir, in Nashriy- 
ya-i dánishkada-i adabiy yát-i Tabriz, x/3 (1958), 246- 
7), and the other for the kalantar of the nakkdrakhana 
in the Sharafnáma of ‘Abd Allah Marwarid (H. R. 
Roemer, Staatsschreiben der Timuridenszeit, fol. 20b 
ff.). As a tribal term kalāntar is still current and is 
common among the tribes of Fars and Kihgiliya, 
and among the Bakhtiyàri. 

As the head of a town or district the kaldntar held 
a position of respect similar to that of the ra?is in 
the Saldiük period, though it must not be assumed 
that the kalantar necessarily carried out the same 
functions everywhere or that his status was always 
the same. He was, like the earlier ra?is, the link 
between the government and the taxpayers and his 
main duty was to reconcile the interests of the two 
parties. In some cases he received his appointment 
from the ruler (cf. the appointment of a village 
kalantar by Timir mentioned by J. Aubin, Un santon 
Quhistani de l'éboque Timouride, in REI (1967), 211). 
The analogy between the kalániar and the ra?is, 
however, must not be pressed too far. Under the 
Safawids, the kalantar was more fully integrated into 
the official hierarchy than had been the ra?is in 
Saldiük times. In the case of Isfahàn and some of 
the major towns, the kalantar received his appoint- 
ment from the shah. Iskandar Beg, referring to the 
appointment of a certain Adham Beg as kalantar of 
Tabriz in 1015/1606-7, states that this office was 
“among the most important affairs” (az mu‘gamdat-+ 
umür) (‘Alamara-yi ‘Abbasi, Isfahan 1956, ii, 725). 
Muhammad Mufid also mentions that the office of 
kalantar was '*among the high offices" (az mandasib-i 
*aliyya) (Djámi*-i Mufidi, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran, 
jii, 244). 

In Safawid times the kalántar of Isfahan held a 
position of eminence and was reckoned among the 
notables (ashraf wa a‘ydn). Together with the wazir 
of Isfahàn, he was authorized to designate the heads 
of the districts, subject to the agreement of two-thirds 
of the population concerned, and the heads of the 
craft guilds (Mirzd Rafi‘a, Dastir al-muluk, ed. 
Muhammad Taki Danish-pazhih in Rev. de la faculté 
des lettres et sciences humaines, Univ. of Tehran, 
xvi/4, 421-2). His functions were primarily concerned 
with the assessment and collection of taxes. In the 
first three months of the year, he would appoint a 
tax collector (muhassil), assemble the heads of the 
craft guilds and the heads of the districts or wards 
of the city and send them to the nakib al-ashraf, who 
would transmit to them a statement of their tax 
quota. After the members of the different guilds and 
the inhabitants of the different districts had, with the 
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approval of the kadkhudas, allocated this among their 
members and the inhabitants of the districts respec- 
tively and the documents recording this had been 
signed by the sakib, these would be brought to the 
kalántar for his signature and would be registered 
by the mukassis-t mamlakat, who kept a register of 
the break-down of the taxes among the individual 
taxpayers belonging to the guilds and districts. The 
muhassis-+ mamlakat was, in effect, the kalántar's 
clerk and appointed with his approval. The seal 
of the kalántar was required on orders for the pay- 
ment of drafts made on the taxes of the guild or 
districts. 

It was also the duty of the kalantar to investigate 
and decide any disputes which might occur between 
the guilds or the inhabitants of a district concerning 
their trade, business, or activities and to prevent 
them exercising tyranny or oppression against one 
another. A number of attendants belonging to the 
diwán (mulàzximán-i diwan) were allocated to him to 
act as his subordinates to perform the various tasks 
which were referred to him by the diwán (Dastür 
al-mulük, xvi[4, 421-2, 427, xvi/5-6, 549; see also 
Tadhkirat al-mulük, tr. and explained by V. Minor- 
sky, GMS, 1943, Persian text, fol. 76a ff.). He received 
wages, allocated on the taxes, and dues which he 
collected annually from the guilds according to 
custom (Dastür al-mulük, xvi[4, 422). Dues levied for 
the kalantar (Kalantari, rustim-i kalantari, marstim-t 
kalantar) are also attested in Ak Koyunli documents 
(see text of a swyürghàl granted by Rustam Beg 
dated 902/1496 and a grant of immunities from 
Ahmad Beg dated 903/1497, given by J. Aubin in 
Arch. persanes commentées 12, Note préliminaire sur 
les archives du Takya du Tchima-rud, Tehran 1955, 6, 
and A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant, Oxford 
1953, 103, for a document dated 904/1498-9 for a 
suyurghal from Amir Alvand Ak Koyunli). 

The kaldntar of Isfahan had certain functions in 
connection with the reception of foreign envoys, and 
was consulted by the mihmdndarbashi and the wasir 
over the designation of their lodgings (Dastiér al- 
mulük, xvi[4, 427; cf. also a document dated 1x30/ 
1717 from Shah Sultan Husayn, instructing the 
diwanbegi, vizier, kalantar, and officials of Isfahan to 
hand over to a certain Frenchman the house in which 
he was to live, H. Busse, Untersuchungen zum islami- 
schen. Kanzleiwesen, Cairo 1959, 229). When Huma- 
yin, the Great Moghul, came to Kazwin during the 
reign of Tahmàsp he lodged with the kalantar 
Kh*adja ‘Abd al-Ghani Djalàdati (Iskandar Beg, 
‘Alamara-yi ‘Abbdsi, i, 98). Tavernier, when he 
arrived in Isfahan in 1664, was met by the kalántar 
of the Armenians, who was ordered to provide him 
with men to transport the presents he had brought for 
inspection at the court (Voyages en Perse, Geneva 
1970, 116). 

The duties which the kalantar performed on behalf 
of the government were only one aspect of his func- 
tions. He was also, in the words of the Dastur al- 
mulik, the representative of the people (wakil-t 
ra‘éya). As such, it was his responsibility to present 
their affairs to the shah and others in authority, to 
remove tyranny and oppression which might afflict 
them, and to see that the orders and regulations issued 
by the guilds concerning their business and work 
were carried out. Similarly, he was required to be 
present on occasions when measures were taken 
affecting the interests of the people, as, for example, 
when claims for a. reduction of taxation after some 
natural calamity were examined by the rayyá* 
(surveyor), or when disputes over the use of the water 


of the Zàyandarüd were investigated (Dastür al- 
mulük, xvi/5-6, 552). 

The population probabiy had greater influence on 
the appointment of the kalántar in the provinces than 
in the capital. A document dated Rabi* I 1107/1695 
for the dismissal of a certain Kh*ádja Muhammad 
Taki, the kaldntar of Gilan-i Biya Pas (Rasht and 
its dependencies), and the appointment of Kh*adja 
Muhammad Sa‘id as his successor, states that the 
wasir, deputy wazir and mustawfi of Gilan-i Biya 
Pas, the local shaykh al-islam and the wasir of the 
buyutdt-t kkdssa had investigated the dissatisfaction 
of the kadkhudás, taxpayers (arbáb-i bunica), and 
people of the province with Kh*ádja Mubammad Taki 
and their wish that Khwádja Muhammad Sa‘id, the 
former kalāntar, should be reappointed. The docu- 
ment records that they had reported that only 469 
persons had expressed their satisfaction with Khvàadja 
Muhammad Taki as kalántar, while 2,127 persons had 
signified their desire for the reappointment of Khvà- 
dja Muhammad Sa’id; of these 983 had complained 
against Kh¥adja Muhammad Taki, while the rest had 
merely stated their support for the appointment of 
Kh*àdja Muhammad Sa‘id. In the light of this, the 
latter was reappointed kalantar and the population 
of the province were instructed not to oppose him in 
anything which he considered would contribute to the 
ease of the people or increase the revenue of the 
diwan, The document states that the twasir and 
mustawfi were not to make allocations on the revenue 
or interfere without his knowledge or permission (or 
that of the officials he might appoint). It was his 
responsibility to make charges on the revenue in 
accordance with the details received from the diwán 
and to send to the diwán at the end of the year a 
statement of these charges and of the taxes and dues 
and their allocation among the individual taxpayers 
together with the relevant documents and receipts 
duly sealed. He was also given general oversight of 
the purchase of silk from Gilan by the royal adminis- 
tration, and had a watching brief over matters con- 
nected with law and order: disputes between the 
people, were to be decided by the dàrügha in his 
presence or that of the officials he appointed (Bar- 
rasihá- yi ta?rikhi, Tehran, iiif2, 80-2; also in Yak sad 
o pandjáh sanad-i ta?rikhi, op. cit., 54). An undated 
farman issued by Shah Sultan Husayn in favour of 
Amir Muhammad Zaman b. Amir Muhammad 
Husayn, after establishing the hereditary claim of 
Amir Muhammad Zaman to the office of kalántar of 
some of the provinces (waldyat) of Sistan and men- 
tioning that the claim of his grandfather Mir Mubam- 
mad Mu?min had been recognized in Ramadàn 1068/ 
June-July 1658, subject to two-thirds of those whose 
names were on the tax-roll (busica) being agreeable 
to his holding the office of kalantar, appoints him 
to that office, provided his appointment is also sup- 
ported by two-thirds of the people. His duties were 
similar to those of the kalantar of Gilán-i Biyà Pas, 
except that he did not have special duties in connec- 
tion with the silk trade (Asnad-i khándán-i Kalán- 
tari-i Sistan in Barrasihàá-yi ta?rikhi, Tehran, iv/5-6, 
12-14). Cf. also two diplomas for the office of kalantar 
of Tabriz issued by Karim Khàn Zand, dated 1764 
and 1773 respectively, which show that the wishes 
of the inhabitants were considered in the appoint- 
ment of the kalantar, at least in theory. Nadir Mirza, 
Ta?rikh va Diughrafiya-yi dar al-salfana-i Tabriz, 
Tehran lith., 1905, 291 ff.) 

In the smaller towns also the kalántar was the 
spokesman of the people and could sometimes make 
his voice heard. For example when the kalántar of 
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Sava and the people of that region complained to 
Shah ‘Abbas in 999/1590-1 of the tyranny and exac- 
tions of Shah Kulf Sultan, the Turkoman governor, 
he was replaced by Gandj ‘Ali Khan (Kadi Ahmad 
Kummi, Khulasat al-tawdarikhk, ed. H. Muller, Wies- 
baden 1964, Persian text, 90). Several European 
observers in the 17th century state that the kalāntar’s 
function was to defend the people against the injustice 
and extortion of the government (cf. Du Mans, Estat 
de la Perse en 1660, Paris 1890, 36; Tavernier, Voya- 
ges en Perse, 260; Corneille le Brun, Voyages de 
Corneille le Brun par la Moscovie, en Perse, et aux 
Indes orientales, Amsterdam 1718, i, 209). 

The kalántar of the Armenians of New Djulfà out- 
side Isfahàn, where Shàh *Abbàs established an Ar- 
menian colony, was an important and influential of- 
ficial in Safawid times. He was normally an Armenian. 
His functions were similar to those of the kalántar in 
other towns or districts of towns (see further H. 
Busse, Untersuchungen sum islamischen Kanslei- 
wesen, 138 ff.; J. Carswell, New Julfa, Oxford 1968, 
78). An official known as the kalantar was also well- 
known in Georgia in the 17th and 18th centuries and 
his functions seem broadly to have corresponded to 
those of the kalantar in Persian towns (cf. Joseph 
Karst, Le Code de Vakhtang VI, Commentaire histori- 
que-comparatif, in Corpus Juris Ibero-Caucasici, 
Strasbourg 1937, iii, 564). 

Usually, the kaléntar was a local man, and as 
with many other local officials there was a strong 
hereditary tendency in his office. Occasionally the 
kalantar of one city might be transferred to another, 
but this was rare. Sometimes the kalántar held some 
other office as well (cf. the case of Muhammad Salih 
Beg, a Tabrizi, who died in 1031/1621-2, after having 
been at one time wazir of Shirwàn and later wazir 
and kalantar of Kumm; Iskandar Beg, &dlamáràá-yi 
‘Abbasi, ii, 991). 

The fact that the kalántar, while acting as the 
spokesman of the people, was also integrated into 
the official hierarchy made it easy for him, as soon 
as the hand of the central government was removed, 
to use the power and influence which he held as a 
government official to assert his independence. In 
the 18th century the kalántars and kadkhudás of the 
cities and towns often emerged as local leaders in 
times of crisis. One such was Hadjdji Ibrahim, whose 
father Hadjdji Hashim had been kadkhudábáshi of 
the Haydari quarters of Shiraz under Nadir Shah. He 
became kalantar of Shiraz after the death of ‘Ali 
Murad Khan Zand and continued to hold this office 
under Lutf ‘Ali, and in 1205/1791, when the latter 
absented himself from Shiràz in an abortive attempt 
to seize Isfahan, took possession of the city, to sur- 
render it in due course to Aka Muhammad Khan Ka- 
djàr, whose sadr-i a*gam he later became. Amin al- 
Dawla, one of Fath ‘Ali $hah’s first ministers, was 
also, at the beginning of his career, kKadkhuda of one 
of the districts of Isfahan and later kaldntar of the 
city. 

Sir John Malcolm, writing in the early 19th cen- 
tury, states that “the Kalantar, or chief magistrate 
of the city, and the Kut-khodahs, or magistrates of 
the different wards, though nominated by the king, 
must be selected from the most respectable inhab- 
itants... Although these officers are not formally 
elected, the voice of the people always points them 
out: and if the king should appoint a magistrate dis- 
agreeable to the citizens, he could not perform his 
duties, which require all the weight he derives from 
personal consideration to aid the authority of office" 
(History of Persia, London 1829, ii, 324-5). James 


Morier, about the same time, states that a kalántar 
besides "the real governor resides in every city, 
town and village and superintends the collection of 
the tribute". His account shows that there was a 
marked continuity of practice in the office of kalán- 
tar. He states, "The Kelounter is a man of conse- 
quence wherever he presides; he is an officer of the 
crown, and once a year appears before the Royal 
presence, an honour which is not permitted to the 
Ket Khoda. He also receives wages from the King's 
treasury, which the Ket Khoda does not. The Keloun- 
ter is the medium through which the wishes and wants 
of the people are made known to the King: he is their 
chief and representative on all occasions, and brings 
forward the complaints of the Rayats, wherever they 
feel oppressed. He also knows the riches of every 
Rayat, and his means of rendering the annual tribute: 
he therefore regulates the quota that every man must 
pay; and if his seal is not affixed to the document 
which the Rayat brings forward in the time of the 
levy, the assessment is not valid, and the sum cannot 
be received" (A journey through Persia, Armenia and 
Asia Minor to Constantinople in the years 1808 and 
1809, London 1812, 235-6). 

From about the middle of the 19th century, as the 
central government extended its operations, the of- 
fice of kalantar lost its importance. Its financial 
functions were largely taken over by officials of the 
ministry of finance. The kalantar continued, however, 
under the governor, to have some responsibility for 
local affairs, the guilds, and, to some extent, public 
order, but his duties and influence varied from place 
to place (cf. E. Aubin, La Perse, Paris 1908, 37, 38, 
51). With the grant of the constitution in 1906 and 
the adoption of modern forms of government, the 
office of kalantar lapsed, its various surviving func- 
tions being taken over by municipal and police 
officials. During the reign of Rida Shah, the term 
kalüntari became the official designation of a police- 
station. 

Bibliography: see further A. K. S. Lambton, 
The office of kaléntar under the Safawids and 
Afshars, in Mélanges Massé, ed. ‘Ali Akbar Siyassi, 
Tehran 1963, 206-18; W. M. Floor, The office of 
kalàntar i5 Qàjár Persia, in JESHO, xiv, iii (1971), 
253-68; Mirza Muhammad Kalantar-i Fars, Ruéznd- 
ma, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1946. (Mirza Muham- 
mad was made kalantar of Fars by Karim Khan 
(54). The Rüznáma contains a number of references 
to kalàántars in southern Persia between the years 
1142/1729-30 and 1199/1784-5). 

A. K. S. LAMBTON) 

AL-KALASADI, Asv’L- Hasan SALI 8. MUHAMMAD 
B. CALi AL-KunRasHl AL-BasT!, Muslim mathemati- 
cian, jurist and scholar, born in Baza (Basta) in 
Spain, at the beginning of the 9th/15th century. He 
studied in his native town, following ‘Ali b. Müsà's 
courses in law, Kur?àn exegesis, belles-lettres and the 
science of the fixed shares in an estate (fará^id [g.v.)). 
Afterwards he settled in Granada, where Abi Ishak 
Ibrahim b. Futüh and the imam ‘Abd Allāh al- 
Sarakusti were his teachers. The specialised teachings 
of the former were oriented towards philosophy, 
science and philology, while. the latter’s courses 
introduced him further in Muslim law. From Granada 
he set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca, sojourning in 
the most important cities of the Maghrib and Egypt, 
where he met the outstanding authorities in belles- 
lettres and science. In his Rikla, some extracts of 
which are preserved in Ahmad Baba’s [g.v.]) Nayl 
al-ibtthadj, he gives a list of these scholars, together 
with interesting biographical and bibliographical 
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information: thus at Tlemcen he met al-Kasim b. 
Sa'id al-*Ukbàni (d. 854/1450) and Muhammad b. 
Ahmad Ibn Zàghü (d. 849/ 1445), both of whom had 
a great influence on him and acquainted him with 
the methods of arithmetic and their application to 
the problems of the fará?id. In Egypt he attended 
the lectures of Ibn Hadjar al-Askalani (in 852/1448). 
Having returned from his pilgrimage, al-Kalasadi 
settled in Granada, consecrating his life to teaching 
and editing his numerous works. Of his pupils, Aba 
‘Abd Allah al Mallali, Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Sanisi, 
and Ahmad b. Al al-Balawi may be mentioned. 
The political and military situation was, however, 
deteriorating: the united houses of Aragon and 
Castile decided to launch the final attack against the 
last Muslim stronghold in Spain. Courageously, al- 
Kalasadi exerted himself in trying to organize re- 
sistance, but he was soon forced to join the An- 
dalusian hordes of refugees that were spreading over 
the Maghrib. He died in Ifrikiya at Bedja, on 15 Dhü 
*]-Hidjdja 891/10 December 1486. 

Al-Kalasádi was a prolific author on widely- 
varying topics, some of whose works enjoyed con- 
siderable renown both in East and West. He was 
certainly a compiler, but distinguished himself by 
the carefulness of his composition and the multipli- 
city of personal examples. In his mathematical works, 
one notices the first use of a symbolization which he 
uses quite extensively in the presentation and writing 
down of equations, sc. the use of the letter sh (ab- 
breviation of shay? to represent the unknown (z), of 
the letter m (for mal) — x*, of k (for ka*b) — x*, of 1 
(for ta*dil) to represent the symbol =, of dj (for 
djadhr) = |. Al-Kalasadi’s commentary on Ibn 
al-Bannà? al-Marrákushi's [q.v.] Talkhis contains a 
fairly advanced formula for finding the approximate 
square root. Finally, attention may be drawn to a 
rational classification of the fractions by him and an 
exhaustive study of arithmetical procedures [see 
AL-KasR]. Here follows a list of his works: 

Arithmetic and algebra: 1. Ghunyat dhawi 'l- 
albab fi sharh Kashf al-djilbáb, MS. Tunis 14554; 
2. Inkishaf al-djilbab ‘an funtin al-hisab, MSS. Alex. 
Hisáb, 4; Br. M. 418, 903, (see M. Ben Cheneb and 
É. Lévi-Provengal, in R. Afr. 1922); 3. Kánün 
al-hisáb wa-ghunyat dhawi 'l-albàb, MS. Berlin 5995, 
Ix. 8534; 4. Kashf al-asrár (astdr) ‘an ‘ilm (hurt) 
al-ghubar, MSS. Paris 2473, 5350; Tunis 168 R, 
402 R, 3292, 2934, 4775; Algiers 399, 17, 1448, 9; 
Rabat 455, 456; Brill 295, 532; Beirut 239; several 
MSS. in the collection of the author. The text has 
been published in Cairo (1309/1891) and Fez (1315/ 
1897); 5. Kashf al-djilab fan “ilm al-hisab, MSS. 
Paris 2463, 13; Cairo 1 v, 178; Esc. 2853, 4; Br. M. 
418, 90312; Woepcke, in JA, I (1854); Tunis 2054; 
Tetouan, 227; 6. Risdla fi ma‘ani 'l-kasr wa-'l-bast, 
MS. Tunis, 2039; 7. Risdla fi ma‘rifat istikhradj 
al-murakkab wa-'l-basit, MS. Tunis 2043; 8. Shark 
al- Utdjüza al-yasminiyya, MS. Br. M. 621; another 
MS in the collection of the author; 9. Shark dhawat 
al-asmá?, MS. Rabat 456; several MSS. in the col- 
lection of the author; 1o. Sharh Talkhis Ibn al- 
Banna?, MS. S. 331; Paris 2464; 1x. Tabgirat al- 
mubtadi bi-'l-kalam al-hindi, MS. Rampur, I, 409, 3; 
Tunis 2043 (copy, dated 1020); 12. Al-Tabsira 
ai-Wàdtiha fi masá^il al-afdád al-la?ika, MS. Tunis 
2049. 

The fixed shares: 1. Bughyat al-muhtadi (sic) 
wa-ghuniyat al-muntahi, Mard. 340. Published in 
Fez. No doubt one should read al-mubtadi, as is clear 
from a copy in my private collection; 2. al-Darürt 
fi «lm al-mawárith, quoted in al-A‘lam, V, 163; 3. 


al-Kulliyyat fi ’l-far@id, with commentary, MS. 
Tunis 418; 5. Lubab Takrib al-mawarith wa-muntaha 
*L-ukul (Rawl) al-bawahith, MS. in the coll. of the 
author; 5. al-Mustawfi li-masa*1l al-hawfi, quoted 
in the Nayl, 208; 6. Shark al-fará?id of Ibn Háàgjib, 
of al-‘Attabiyya, of the Talkin, of the chapters 
regarding the farà?id of Khall's Mwkhtasgar, quot- 
ed in the Nayl, 208; 7. Two sharhs of the Tilim- 
sániyya, S. 1, 666; 8. Takrib al-mawárith wa-tanbih 
al-bawá*ith, quoted in the preface of the Bwghyat 
al-mubtadi. 

Maliki law, hadith, apologetics concern- 
ing the Prophet. The Nayl al-tbtikadj gives a 
long list of works, the greater part of which has not 
come down to us: 1. Ashraf al-masálik ilā madhhab 
Malik, quoted in al-A‘lam; 2. Hiddyat al-anam fi 
sharh Kaw@‘id al-Islam; 3. Sharh al-Burda; 4. Sharh 
Hikam Ibn ‘Ata? Allah; 5. Sharh al-Anwar al- 
saniyya fi 'l-hadith; 6. Sharh Lubb al-ashár, MS. Br. 
Il, 378; 7. Sharh Mukhtasar Khalil; 8. Sharh Radjaz 
Ibn Barri; 9. Shark Radjaz Abi ‘Amr b. Mangir fi 
asmà? al-Rasül; 10. Sharh Radjaz al-Kwr[ubi; 11. 
Sharh al-Riséla. 

Grammar, prosody, etc.: 1. Ghunyat al-nuhàt, 
with commentary; 2. Sharh al-Djarrümiyya; 3. 
Sharh al-Djumal (of Zadjdjadji); 4. Shark Mulkat 
al-t°rdb; 5. Mukhtasar fi ’l-‘artid; 6. Sharh al-Khaz- 
radjiyya; 7. Commentary on the Etsagoge; 8. Sharh 
of the wrdjzza of Ibn Futüh on the constellations; 
9. Rihia. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S II, 378; Ibn 
Maryam, Bustān, 141-3; Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat 
al-hidjal, 11, 445; Makkari, Nafh al-fib, 11, 684; 
Sakhawi, Al-Daw al-lami‘, 5, 14; Sarkis, Mu“djam 
al-mafbu*àt, 1519; Suyüti, Nazgm al-Sikyán, 131; 
Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihadj, 208; Zirikli, al- 
A*lám, V, 163.—S. Enestrom, Sur. une formule 
d'approximation des racines carrées donnée par 
Alkalasadi, in Bibl. Math. (1886), 236-9; Colin, in 
JA, ccxxii; F. Hoefer, Histoire des mathématiques 
depuis leurs origines jusqu'au commencement du 
XIXe siècle, Paris 1874, 302; J. A. Sanchez 
Perez, La aritmetica en Roma, en India y en Arabia, 
Madrid-Granada 1949, 105; id., Biografías de ma- 
temáticos arabes que florecieron en España, Madrid 
1917; Woepcke, Traduction du traité d'arithmélique 
d'Alkalagadi, in Actes Ac. Lincei, xii (1859). 

(M. Souiss1) 

KALAT [see BALŪČISTĀN). 

KAL‘AT AYYOB, now Calatayud, a fortress 
town in the Upper March (al-Thaghr al-a‘la) to the 
south-west of Saragossa, built near the site of the 
ancient Bilbilis (Labla in Yàküt); it took its name 
from the #abi* Ayyib b. Habib al-Lakhmi, a wali 
who succeeded ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Mūsā b. Nusayr. 
Situated 25 miles from Tudela and 50 miles from 
Medinaceli and Saragossa, the town possessed fertile, 
well-watered lands with orchards of figs and many 
fruit trees, yielding a wide variety of produce which 
was sold at moderate prices. According to al-Bakri, 
the local mountains produced a gum-resin (murr) of 
good quality. A type of ceramic with a golden glaze 
was manufactured in the town and exported. Al- 
Idrisi included the balad of Kal‘at Ayyib in the iklim 
of Arnedo (Arnlt), along with Daroca, Huesca, 
Saragossa and Tudela, but in al-Bakri’s opinion it 
must have come under the last-named place for ad- 
ministrative purposes; according to al-Makkari, Mo- 
lina was its madina. The territory of Kal‘at Ayyab 
suffered from incidents arising from the behaviour 
of two powerful families who were not always subject 
to Cordoba, the Bani Kasi (muwallad) and the 
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Banu ’l-Muhadjir or Tudjfbis (Arab). According to 
al-*Udhri, the amir Muhammad rebuilt Kal‘at Ayyib 
in 248/862. Under the domination of the Tudjibis, it 
was compelled on several occasions to submit to 
Cordoba during the caliphate. In the 5th/11th century 
it was ruled by Sulayman b. Hid who, on his death, 
left the town to his son Muhammad, but the latter 
swiftly handed it over to his brother Ahmad, lord 
of Saragossa. It is reasonable to suppose that Kal‘at 
Ayyüb was under the control of the Almoravids at 
least from 503/1109, and it remained in their posses- 
sion until 25 Rabi‘ I 514/24 June 1120, when it was 
captured by Alfonso I of Aragon. The Muslims who 
stayed on in Calatayud after the Christian conquest 
formed a community living alongside Christians and 
Jews; they must have been far superior in numbers. 
The Jalón valley, where Calatayud is situated, was 
one of the regions of Aragon where there was a 
strong concentration of Moriscos. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, La ''Des- 
cription de l'Espagne” d' Ahmad al-Ràsi, in al-An- 
dalus, xviii (1953), 77, 78; Idrisi, Maghrib, 176, 189, 
190 in text, 211, 230 in tr.; *Udhri, al-Masalik ila 
djami* al-mamálik, ed. *Abd al-*Aziz al-Ahwàni, 
Madrid 1965, index; Bakri, al- Masálik wa'l-mamà- 
lik, ed. ‘Abd al-Rabmán ‘Ali al-Hadjdji, Beirut 
1968, 91, 127; Yakit, iv, 163; Mardsid, 11, 141; 
Himyari, al-Rawd@ al-Mi‘tér, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 
Leiden 1938, 163 in text, 195-6 in tr.; Makkari, 
Analectes, i, 90, 103; Ibn *Idhàri, iii, 222, iv, ed. 
Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1967, 44, 54, 55, 144; Ibn 
al-Khatib, A*mál, Beirut 1956, 171; Ibn Hazm, 
Djamhara, 404, 465; F. Codera, Los tochibies en 
España. Noticias de esta familia tomadas de Aben- 
hazam, Nuevas noticias acerca de los tochibies and 
Noticias acerca de los Benihud, reyes de Zaragoza, 
Lérida, Calatayud y Tudela, in Estudios críticos de 
historia árabe española, Saragossa 1903, 323-72; 
J. M. Lacarra, La reconquista y repoblación del valle 
del Ebro, in La reconquista española y la repoblación 
del païs, Saragossa 1951, 39-83; H. Lapeyre, Géo- 
graphie de l'Espagne morisque, Paris 1959. 

(J. Boscn-ViLA) 

KAL‘AT BANI ‘ABBAS, a town in Algeria 
in the BIbàn mountains, about 35 km. northwest of 
Bordj Bü *Arridj. Situated at an altitude of about 
1050 m., the town stands in a strategic position on 
a plateau surrounded on three sides by sheer ravines 
from about 500-600 m. in depth, its only link with 
the surrounding country being a narrow strip of 
ground bordered by precipices. The town is divided 
into four quarters which in the past were frequently 
in conflict with one another, and one óf these is now 
almost in ruins. It is the most important centre of 
the Bani ‘Abbas tribe, whose ill-defined territory 
extends from the Oued Sahel to the Medjana. Its 
inhabitants were once renowned for the making of 
woollen burnouses which they used to sell throughout 
Algeria and Tunisia; in the Tell towns, another 
occupation was embroidering burnouses, At the pres- 
ent day, many of the inhabitants are leaving their 
homes, mainly to go to France. 

Kalfa was founded in the second half of the 9th/ 
15th century by the marabout Sidi ‘Abd al-Rabmán, 
who is said to have established a sdwiya on the rock 
of Kal‘a and to have placed himself at the head of 
the Bani ‘Abbds in their rising against the Zwawa, 
of whom they had hitherto been tributaries. His son 
Abmad erected a kasba, proclaiming himself sultan, 
and extended his authority over the country lying 
between the Hodna and the sea (the kingdom of 
Labés, of Marmol). ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, his successor, 





further increased his power with the aid of the Turks, 
whom he supported against the Kabyles of Kükü and 
helped in their expeditions against the Moroccans 
and the people of Tuggürt and Wárgla. The break- 
down of this alliance (1552) led to fighting between 
the Turks and the Banü ‘Abbas which continued until 
the end of the roth/16th century. Though besieged 
on various occasions during this period, Kal‘a could 
never be taken. After the death of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who 
was killed while defending his capital, his son Amok- 
kran took power. The latter defended his territory 
as far as the Sahara, repulsed several attacks by the 
Turks, and died while fighting against them (1600); 
his son Sidi Nasir, a man of the zéwiya rather than a 
warrior, aroused the displeasure of the Bani ‘Abbas, 
who assassinated him. At this, the kingdom of Kal‘a 
ceased to exist and the town became no more than 
the family citadel of Sidi Nasir. By the 12th/18th 
century, the town had declined swiftly: “the country 
is without a master", wrote al-Warthilàni, “the people 
are in revolt against God, His Prophet and His laws", 
Protected by its unassailable position, it remained 
independent until the French conquest. It served as 
a place of refuge for opponents of the Turks and 
for members of the great Muslim families who, in 
time of war, brought their grain and their valuables 
there for safe keeping, entrusting them to private 
persons. The honesty of these trustees was proverbial, 
Thus, admidst the disorders which laid waste the 
land, Kal'a enjoyed the benefits of a real neutrality. 
The tomb of Sidi Ahmad, the son of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
and ancestor of the Olad Mukkran, was an object of 
veneration in the 18th century. It was also in Kal‘a 
that Mukrani, the leader of the 1871 revolt, was 
buried. 

Bibliography: Warthilani, Nuzhat al-Anzar, 
Arabic text ed. M. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1908, 4, 
8, 11, 28, 36; Carette, Etudes sur la Kabylie, Paris 
1848, ii; Daumas and Fabar, La Grande Kabylie, 
Algiers-Paris 1847, ch. xiii; Berbrugger, Les Epo- 
ques militaires de la Grande Kabylie, Algiers 1857, 
79-86, 91-104; Ch. Féraud, Les Mograni seigneurs 
de la Medjana, in Notices et mémoires de la Soc. 
archéol. de Constantine, 1871, and Histoire des Villes 
de la Province de Constantine (Sétif, Bordj bou 
Arreridj, Mesila, Bou Saada), Constantine 1872; 
L. Rinn, L'insurrection de 1871 en Algérie, Algiers 
1891, intro; S. A. Boulifa, Le Djurdjura à travers 
l'histoire, Algiers 1925; M. Hadj-Sadok, A travers 
la Berbérie orientale du XVIII” siècle avec le voya- 
geur al-Warthtlánt, in R. Afr., xcv (1951), 326, 354, 
355, 357, 359- (L. Gotvin) 
KAL‘AT BANI HAMMAD, a mediaeval 

town in the Central Maghrib, situated in the Maadid 
mountains, capital of the Bani Hammad dynasty (see 
HAMMADIDS]. It is also known as Kal‘at Abi Tawil 
(al-Bakri, Zstibgár, etc.). The site of the town, now 
a mass of ruins, is in the form of a vast amphitheatre 
opening out onto the plain of the Hodna which it dom- 
inates from a height of about 550 m. The average 
altitude of the old city is 990 m. above sea level. 
To the north of it rises the massive truncated cone 
of Takarbüst (1418 m.), an arid mountain whose con- 
torted slopes are marked by projecting spurs where 
the folds of rock are inverted; to the, west is the 
Gorein range, which can be transversed in the direc- 
tion of Msila only by a pass at the foot of the peak, 
which rises to rrgo m.; to the south, the Djabal 
Rahma largely bars the view, except over its eastern 
flank, which is cut by the narrow valley of the Oued 
Fradi, running from north to south, a gap revealing 
in the distance the plain with the glittering Chott 
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Hodna. The same torrent, flowing down from the 
mountain through narrow gorges with steep sides, 
runs past the eastern part of the town. Beyond its 
deeply embanked course rise various mountains 
ranging from 1000-1400 m. in height. 

Well protected against any possible attacks from 
the plain, which can easily be watched, and situated 
only a short distance from the most usual east-west 
routes, the site has doubtless been occupied from 
the earliest times. Ruins dating from antiquity—not 
yet investigated scientifically and including the re- 
mains of some baths—indicate Roman occupation, 
though it is impossible to estimate either its extent or 
its character. In 335/947-8, the place may have seen 
the tragic end of Abū Yazid [g.v.], the “Man on the 
donkey”, since Mount Kiyāna, still called the moun- 
tain of the ‘Adjisa, seems to tally closely with the 
modern Takarbüst on whose summit some ruins are 
to be seen. There can be no doubt that the strategic 
value of the place was well known to the Sanhadja; 
the reasons motivating Hamm§d, son of Buluggin, 
son of Ziri, in his partial abandonment of the ancient 
capital Ashir are thus apparent. By choosing the Kal‘a 
site, he secured for himself a second base that was 
strong and particularly well protected against the 
ambitions of the Zanata in the plain; but also and 
above all, by building a stronghold there, he made 
clear his desire for independence from Badis, the 
Zirid of Kayrawan. Kal‘a was to appear as a spear- 
head directed towards the East. Some years later 
(405/1015), Hammád raised “‘the standard of revolt" 
and “proclaimed the sovereignty of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs”. A new dynasty was born, and Kal‘a became 
the capital of an independent state. 

If Ibn Khaldün is correct, the town was built and 
populated by the forced transfer of the inhabitants of 
Msila and Sük Hamza (Bouira); other elements of the 
population, particularly the Djarawa, settled there 
themselves. Hammáàd's first care was the building 
of strong ramparts, a palace, ''several mosques, 
caravanserais and other public buildings". It is hard 
to believe, however, that as early as 401/ror1o, Kalfa 
“attained a high degree of prosperity” and that “arti- 
sans as well as students flocked there from the re- 
motest regions and the furthest points of the empire’. 
In fact, at this period Hammad still seems to have 
been closely attached to Ashir, regarding Kal‘a 
as merely a secondary town. Badis, who had re- 
acted vigorously against his uncle’s initiatives, 
attacked Kal‘a in 406/1015; it seemed that the town 
could not resist his assault, when the Zirid suddenly 
died. 

The very short-lived apogee of the town came 
during the reign of al-Násir, son of ‘Alannas (454/ 
1062-481/1089) and his son and successor al-Mangür 
(481/1089-498/1105). The sudden prosperity of Kal‘a 
is due to the misfortunes of Ifrikiya when it was in- 
vaded by the Arab nomads. The towns in the interior, 
Kayrawàn in particular, were depopulated, while 
Kal‘a, according to al-Bakri, became the metropolis 
after the ruin of Kayrawàn: ''the inhabitants of 
Ifrikiya flocked there to settle..., the town is a 
trading centre which attracts caravans from ‘Irak, 
the Hidjaz, Egypt, Syria and all parts of the Ma- 
ghrib". However, from the beginning of his reign al- 
Nasir sought an emergency outlet to the sea; he had 
the little port of Bougie put into order, and there his 
son built al-Mansüriyya, where he later took refuge. 
The Hilalis [see HILAL] held the whole Hodna plain 
as well as that of Sétif, as far as the Iron Gates; 
despite a treaty, the Athbadj made the city's existence 
more and more difficult, subjecting it to a veritable 


blockade. In the 6th/1zth century, the power of 
Kal‘a declined continuously, to the advantage of 
Bougie, and in 543/1148-9 Yahya the son of al-‘Aziz 
removed all articles of value and transported them to 
Bougie. Shortly after 547/1152, Kal‘a was taken by 
storm by the Almohads, who ''destroyed it utterly". 
However, the armies of ‘Abd al-Mu?min installed 
themselves there and formed a garrison, restoring 
various ruined buildings and reconstructing a small 
oratory in the remains of the Great Mosque. The 
Bani Ghaniyva occupied the town for a time, 
but they were dislodged by the Almohads after a 
three month’s siege (1185). After this date, noth- 
ing more was heard of the former capital of the 
Hammadids. 

The population consisted firstly of the Sanhadja, 
kinsmen of Hammad who probably constituted a 
privileged class, secondly of the citizens of Msila and 
Sak Hamza, whose origin was complex, and finally 
of the Djarawa, whose quarter, to the east of the 
town, seems to have been walled off from the other 
quarters of the town. There stood the Kasr al-Manàr 
and its keep, the top of which commanded a view 
over the whole city and its environs. This situation 
corresponds so very closely to the text of Peter the 
Deacon that it is tempting to see in the Djaráwa the 
famous Christians cited in the Chronique du Mont 
Cassin who were said to have had a church dedicated 
to the Virgin. Towards the end of the 5th/11th century 
the population was augmented by new arrivals from 
Kayrawàn, heterogeneous ethnic elements who in- 
cluded some Jews (there is in fact a record of the 
presence in Kal‘a of the Jewish scholar Isaac Alfasi, 
who apparently left for Spain at the end of the 11th 
century). ` 

The topography of the town reveals an almost 
rectangular enceinte facing the south (approximately 
950 by 500 m.), enclosing on three sides the town 
which is built upon the last ridges of Takarbüst; 
despite the natural defence afforded by the precipi- 
tous flanks of this massif, to the north of the town, 
the wall climbs high up the mountain, runs across its 
peak and comes down on the east to rejoin the 
quarter of the Djarawà. Similarly, on the west it 
follows the summit ridge of Gorein and climbs up to 
the peak, descending sharply to the bed of the oued, 
beyond which is the gate known as Bàb al-Djanàn, 
leading to Msila. An almost rectilinear axis connects 
this gate with Bab al-Akwas, leading to Burdj Redir, 
to the north-east of the city, at the edge of the Djara- 
wa quarter; a third gate, to the south-east, Bab al- 
Djarawa, opens towards the Hodna valley. To the 
south of the east-west axis stand the ruins of the 
Great Mosque whose minaret still rises to a height 
of more than twenty metres. To the north of the same 
axis, on ridges fairly well isolated from one another, 
towards the west, can be seen the ruins of the Kasr 
al-Salàm and then, further to the east, the Kasr al- 
Kawkab and the Kasr al-Mulk, better known as Kasr 
al-Bahr because of the large sheet of water lying to 
its south, upon which nautical jousting (tstibsar) 
probably took place. Finally, towards the east, 
in the Djarawa quarter can be seen the ruins of 
the Manàr keep and those of the palace of the 
same name. 

Identified by Méquesse in 1886, the old Hammádid 
city was investigated by P. Blanchet and A. Robert 
in subsequent years. Excavations on a quite consider- 
able scale were undertaken by General de Beylié; they 
concentrated upon the Manar ke2p, the Kasr al-Babr 
and the mosque. From 1951 to 1962, new excava- 
tions were conducted by L. Golvin, particularly on the 
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Kasr al-Manàr and the Kasr al-Salàm; numerous silos 
were discovered in the latter group of buildings, ap- 
pearing to confirm al-Idrisi’s statement: ‘There 
were... stores of such excellence that it (corn) could 
be kept for one and even two years, without fear of 
the least deterioration". Still more recent excava- 
tions, which are being undertaken at the present 
time under the direction of R. Bourouiba, have 
succeeded in isolating the Kasr al-Manàr complet- 
ely, and in enabling a far more convincing plan 
of the mosque than that given by Beylié to be 
drawn up. 

The art of Kal‘a reveals some originality, partic- 
ularly in the deeply cut vertical niches in the facades 
of the Manáàr, and above all in its system of square, 
superimposed rooms, forming a central hub around 
which ramps are placed, roofed over with cradle 
vaulting, a foreshadowing of the great Almohad min- 
arets at the end of the 6th/12th century (Kutubiyya, 
the Hassán Tower, the Giralda). The minaret of the 
mosque, square in shape, is much closer to those 
in Muslim Spain than to those in Ifrikiya; on its 
south face it is ornamented with a rich decoration of 
deeply cut recesses set with polychrome tiles, the 
antecedents and continuation of which are little 
understood, while lobed interlaced arches, sometimes 
bordering shell-shaped semi-domes, call to mind 
Fatimid Egypt. To Egypt should be attributed the 
hanging honeycomb vaulting (Mukarnas), probably 
the earliest in the Muslim West. Elsewhere, decora- 
tions of carved plaster may be compared with those 
in Samarra, but here also is a reminder of Egyptian 
craftsmanship; and very beautiful carved marble 
water channels (shadirwan) recall those at Fustat. 
Several painted frescoes, numerous ceramic frag- 
ments of the most diverse techniques—-pottery with 
engraved or painted decoration, polychrome tiles, 
tiles with metal lustre, impressed tiles, tiles known as 
“a cuerda secca’’—worked bronzes, jewels of gold 
and silver, coloured glassware, cut crystal, many 
sculptures of marble, stone and plaster, all these 
objects testify to a varied and sometimes scholarly 
craftsmanship which reveals the twofold influences of 
the Orient and of Spain. 

The wealth of the city, much vaunted by historians 
and geographers, doubtless explains this artistic 
flowering. Though there is little information about 
intellectual life in Kal*a, the name of one of its schol- 
ars is known, the ascetic Aba Fadl, son of al-Nahwi, 
whose mausoleum stands in a small hamlet bearing 
his name near the Bab al-Djanan. Other personages 
who brought renown to Bougie were born in Kal‘a 
and no doubt were given their earliest education 
there. Here too, without question, the heritage from 
Kayrawan was of particular value. 
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KAL‘AT DJA‘BAR [see DJA BAR]. 

KAL'AT HUWWARA, a town in Algeria in 
the wiláya of Mostaganem, a dá^ira of Ighil Izane 
(Relizane), about 30 km. north-east of Mascara, on 
the Wádi Kal'a. Population: 12,332 (1966 census). 
This Kal(a was founded in the 6th/r2th century by a 
chieftain of the Hawwara, Muhammad b. Ishak. 
About a century later, the Hawwara [q.v.] were sup- 
planted by a tribe from the Djabal ‘Amir, the Bana 
Rashid. The town came under the rule of the Bani 
‘Abd al-W4d, and following them under the Marinids 
and then the Turks; it was at this period that Leo 
Africanus described it as a fortified township with 
about forty houses belonging to artisans and mer- 
chants. Little by little it became inhabited by Ku- 
lughlis and even by Turks who came to take refuge 
there. The inhabitants were employed in agriculture, 
soap manufacture and carpet weaving. After 1830, 
the town recognised the authority of ‘Abd al-Kadir, 
who drove out the Kulughlis, then it came under the 
authority of the French in 1845. At the present time, 
it remains a centre of several industries such as 
carpet-weaving (done by women), tanning, shoe- 
making, saddlery, metal-work and welding. ‚The 
carpets of the Kal*a, in which Berber (Djabal *Amür), 
Spanish and eastern influences are combined, have 
enjoyed a measure of fame. 

In the rrth/r7th century, it was the birthplace of 
a celebrated marabout, Sidi Ahmad b. Yüsuf, the 
author of satirical aphorisms of great popularity in 
Algeria (cf. R. Basset, Les dictons populaires attribués 
à Sidi Ahmed ben Y üsuf, Paris 1890). 
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gérie, ìi, Les tapis algériens, Algiers 1953, 521-80. 
(R. LE TouRNEAU) 

KAL‘AT NADJM, a fortress in northern Syria, 
situated on the right bank of the Euphrates, which 
in the medieval period commanded the route from 
Halab to Harràn, in Upper Mesopotamia, via Man- 
bidj. This fortress stood at a point where the Euphra- 
tes was relatively easy to cross, owing to the existence 
of two small islands which facilitated the construc- 
tion of pontoon bridges. It is thought that the fortress 
stands on a Classical site, but the identification of 
this presents some problems: the most tenable 
hypothesis appears to be the identification of the site 
with the Caeciliana of Roman itineraries. 

In the oldest Arab texts, the locality is called 
Djisr Manbidi, and these add that the bridge over the 
Euphrates, which had formerly existed, was con- 
structed at the order of the Caliph ‘Uthman. The 
name of Kal‘at Nadjm was rarely mentioned before 
the 6th/12th century; it seems to derive from a certain 
ghulam called Nadjm who, in 300/912, re-founded the 
town, Certain maps and even texts are therefore mis- 
taken when they give the name as Kal‘at al-Nadjm. 
However, it seems that this name was deliberately 
adopted by these authors as more poetic, dubbing the 
fortress ''the castle of stars". 

The bridge of Kal‘at Nadjm played an important 
role from the earliest years of Islam. The region 
was conquered in 18/639 and the bridge is mentioned 
in accounts of the struggle between ‘Ali and Mu‘awi- 
ya. By this route the Umayyad armies won Mesopo- 
tamia. Subsequently, Kal‘at Nadjm was part of the 
Hamdánid [q.v.] domain, then that of the Mirdásids 
[q.v.], and the Banü Numayr (q.v.], before falling into 
the hands of Zanki, of Nir al-Din [q.v.], and then of 
the Ayyübids [g.v.]. Nür al-Din restored the fortress 
(which twenty years later Ibn Djubayr called a *'new 
castle"), placing an important garrison there. 

Later, probably in 658/1260, Hülàgü had to give 
battle to secure the fortresses which commanded the 
Euphrates crossings; at that time Barhebraeus, 
bishop of Aleppo, made his way to the conqueror to 
seek mercy for the Christians and was imprisoned at 
Ral‘at Nadjm. 

The fortress of Kal‘at Nadjm, which was described 
by many travellers of the 19th and the beginning of 
the 20th centuries, stands isolated on a rocky emi- 
nence at a height of about 50 metres. The castle it- 
self comprised two storeys and certain parts were 
damaged when the castle, where a rebel Arab had 
taken refuge, was captured by the Ottomans in 1820. 
Three Arabic inscriptions mention works undertaken 
at the orders of the Ayyibid al-Malik al-Zahir, son 
of Salah al-Din, between 605/1208 and 612/1215. Of 
the little town which, according to the Arab geograph- 
ers, lay. along the bank of the river and at the foot 
of the fortress, no identifiable vestiges remain. The 
ancient bridge has also disappeared. 
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KAL‘AT RABAH, Sp. Calatrava, town of 
Muslim Spain, of which the ruins are to be seen 
at Calatrava la Vieja on the left bank of the R. Gua- 
diana about 15 km. north-north-east of Ciudad Real. 
According to the Rawd al-mi‘far the town was foun- 
ded in Umayyad times and peopled by the inhabit- 
ants of decaying Urit (Oreto), about 40 km. to the 
south. The eponymous Rab&h is unidentified; the 
common belief that the place was named after the 
tábi* ‘Ali (or ‘Ulayy) b. Rabah seems to be an un- 
founded conjecture. It was the capital of an extensive 
region divided into djuz’, which word in Andalusian 
usage (says Yàküt) was the equivalent of iklim. The 
adjzà? of Bakr, Lakhm and Djudham are recorded. 
The marshy region to the north-east of Kal‘at Rabah 
was well known to topographical writers as the place 
where the upper Guadiana (under which name they 
confused several rivers, ¢.g., Gigiiela, Riansares) dis- 
appeared underground and reappeared several times 
before emerging finally at Kalfat Rabàh [see wADI 
YANA]. Dimashki says that red arsenic or realgar 
(rahd; al-ghàr) is found there. 

Standing in Toledan territory on the main highway 
between Córdoba and Toledo not far from Christian 
lands, Kal‘at Rabah had an eventful history and is 
frequently mentioned in the literature, though with- 
out details. It fell into Christian hands for the first 
time in 478/1085 when Alfonso VI annexed Toledo, 
but this occupation came to an end with the arrival of 
the Almoravids (Battle of Zallāķa [g.v.), 479/1086) 
though Toledo itself was not retaken and never again 
came under Muslim rule. With the erosion of Almo- 
ravid power Kalfat Rabàh was once more under 
Christian rule by 541/Jan. 1147 and remained so until 
the Muslims, in the shape of the Almohads, again 
reasserted their authority for a few years in 592/1196. 
(Alarcos, the scene of the celebrated Almohad victory 
in the previous year, is a short distance downstream 
from Kalfat Rabàbh [see AL-ARAK]). It finally surren- 
dered to Alfonso VIII in 609/1212 immediately before 
the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa [see AL-fIKAB]. It 
did not recover any measure of prosperity and in 1252 
the capital of the region became Villa Real, newly 
founded by Alfonso the Wise. It was renamed Ciudad 
Real in 1420. 

The religious order of the Knights of Calatrava 
was founded in 1158 during the second Christian oc- 
cupation with the purpose of fighting the Moors. The 
name Calatrava still exists as an element in numerous 
toponyms of the region. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari 
Al-vawd al-mi4ar, s.v.; Yàküt, s.v. Rabah; Di- 
mashki, Nukhbat al-dahr, 242. (J. F. P. Hopkins) 
KAL‘AT aL-ROUM [see ROM KAL‘EsT]. 

KAL'AT AL-SHAKIF (the “Citadel of the Rock”) 
is the Crusaders’ castle of Beaufort. It is also 
known by the name of Shakif *Arnün. On the testi- 
mony of the Arab authors, Yakit among others, it 
was long believed that ‘Arniin was the Arabic tran- 
scription of the name Arnould, a-Frank said to have 
been lord of the region. In fact, it is a toponym which 
occurs even in the Bible (Joshua, XII, 1); its position 
to the west of the Jordan indicates that it corre- 
sponds to the present village of *Arnün which, in 
former times, marked the frontier of the land of Moab. 
From the earliest remains it may be supposed that a 
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military settlement existed on the site during the 
Roman period, beside the Leuctrum. 

The castle, which was considered impregnable, is 
situated at an altitude of 670 m., high on a rocky 
crest, at the extreme southern end of the mountain 
range of Lebanon. To the east, standing above a 
sheer drop of 300 m., it dominates the deep and nar- 
row valley of the Nahr al-Litani, while to the west 
the mountain falls away in a fairly steep slope to 
the level of the plain where the village of ‘Arniin is 
situated. Below the castle, the Litàni changes direc- 
tion sharply towards the west and then takes the 
name Nahr al-Kàsimiyya, forming the dividing line 
between the mountains of Lebanon and the plateau 
of Galilee. 

Kal‘at al-Shakif stands in an important strategic 
position, for it effectually controls a two-arched 
bridge over the Litàni, the Djisr al-Khardali, as well 
as several roads which meet at the bottom of the 
valley, including the roads from Bànyàs to Saydà? 
via Nabatiyya and from Bànyàs to Beirut via Djazzin 
and Dayr al- Kamar, and the road from Sür (Tyre) to 
Damascus. The castle commands the entrance to 
Palestine; it guards the southern passage from the 
Bika‘, access to Syria from the south, and access 
from the coastal region of Sir and Saydà?. It is linked 
with several other fortresses, including Subayba to 
the south-east, Hünin to the south, Tibnin to the 
south-south-west, Kal‘at Marin to the south-west 
and Saydà? to the north-west. 

The whole complex of buildings, constructed on 
two levels, follows the configuration of the ground 
and takes the form of an elongated triangle about 
140 m. long, with its base (about 38 m. wide) at the 
southern end. A ditch 15 to 36 m. wide, cut out of 
the rock on the north, west and south sides, forms a 
barrier between the plateau and the site of the for- 
tress, which is inaccessible from the east. Opposite 
the entrance, two piers about 4.30 m. apart made it 
possible to cross the ditch by means of a bridge which 
could be destroyed in the event of an attack, and to 
reach a small artificially levelled area on the south 
side of the crest. Today Kal‘at al-Shakif is in a very 
ruined condition. It is divided into various sections 
surrounded by two enceintes constructed of courses 
of large blocks of stone, the surface of the stone-work 
being left rough: to the east, above the ravine, is a 
group of buildings in the lower courtyard defended by 
four round towers linked together by curtain walls, 
and to the west is the upper part, which forms a 
redoubt accessible by means of an interior ramp. Such 
is the fortress itself, which includes several sections 
built at different periods. For the mediaeval period 
we can distinguish five separate programmes of al- 
terations and construction: 1139 to 1190 (Crusaders), 
1190 to 1240 (Ayyübids), 1240 to 1260 (Franks of 
Sayda?), 1260-1268 (Templars), 1268 onwards (Mam- 
lüks). When the Crusaders arrived, Kal‘at al-Shakif 
formed part of the province of Damascus. In 533/ 
1139, the atabeg Shihab al-Din ceded the fortress to 
Fulk, king of Jerusalem, who entrusted it to Reynald, 
lord of Saydà?, since it controlled access to his terri- 
tory. The irregularly shaped keep standing in the 
middle of the west front and typical of the Crusaders’ 
earliest constructions dates from this period; it con- 
sists of two storeys and a terrace, the old curtain wall 
of the enceinte leaving it projecting; the rough sur- 
face of the stone-work and the narrow arrow-slits are 
characteristic features of the period. After the battle 
of Hattin (q.v.} the Frankish castles still retained their 
garrisons, but through lack of man-power they no 
longer received any reinforcements or relief troops, 


and one after another they fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. Salah al-Din [q.v.] prepared to lay siege to 
Kal‘at al-Shakif on 17 Rabi‘ I 585/5 May 1189. Rey- 
nald of Sagette obtained a three months’ truce, and 
took advantage of it to improve the castle’s defences: 
the curtain walls were strengthened, and living-quar- 
ters were constructed in the courtyard. Stone-work 
with a more finished surface and stirrup-shaped arrow 
loops characterize this second period. In Radjab/Au- 
gust, the siege was resumed; in the end the fortress 
was starved out and surrendered on 15 Rabi‘ I 586/12 
April 1190. Then began half a century of Muslim oc- 
cupation (586-637/1190-1240). The Ayyiibid al-Malik 
al-‘Adil [g.v.] undertook various building operations, 
including some alterations to the first enceinte on the 
south side; he also constructed a new section of wall 
flanked by massive cylindrical towers with an en- 
trance, to the east, giving access to an oblong ar- 
moury leading to the terreplein of the castle. 

In 637/1240 al-Salih IsmA‘il, prince of Damascus, 
was in conflict with his nephew al-Sàlib Ayyüb, the 
ruler of Egypt; to win the support of the Franks and 
Templars, he offered to restore to them the region 
of Sayda?, Kal‘at al-Shakif, Tiberias and Safad. The 
garrison of al-Shakif refused to surrender the fortress, 
and Isma‘il was compelled to besiege it in order to 
gain possession and to hand it over to Balian of 
Sagette, the son of Reynald and a member of the 
Ibelin family. Balian died almost immediately, and 
his son Julian inherited the fortress, which he held 
until 1260. Crippled by debts and unable to streng- 
then the fortress to meet the threat from the troops 
of Baybars [q.v.}, he sold it to the Templars and 
joined their ranks. The Templars improved its de- 
fences: on the east side, opposite the keep, they built 
a large hall with two vaulted bays over ogival win- 
dows and, about 245 m. to the south, the new castle, 
a small outwork destined to be destroyed eight 
years later. 

On 19 Radjab 666/4 April 1268, the sultan Baybars 
appeared before al-Shakif and bombarded the fortress 
with 26 siege-engines for ten days. The garrison of 
Templars surrendered, the women and children were 
sent to Sir, and the garrison itself, consisting of 480 
men and 22 knights, was sent into captivity. The 
sultan appointed the amir Sarim al-Din Kaymaz Kà- 
firi as governor and the amir Sayf al-Din Balaban 
Zayni as superintendent of works; the latter restored 
the fortress and placed on the walls the heraldic 
device of Baybars, a feline passant. In the Mamlük 
period, Kal‘at al-Shakif was the centre of one of the 
eleven districts of the niyába of Safad. 

At the beginning of the r1th/17th century, when 
the amir Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n {q.v.] revolted against 
the Ottomans, he drove out the Ottoman garrison 
and tried to repair the citadel’s defences, to with- 
stand the troops sent by Hafiz Ahmad Pasha from 
Damascus in 1022/1613. The fortress had stocks of 
water, oil and provisions for 500 men. Al-Shakif pos- 
sessed three cannons for defence, while the attacking 
forces had only one which exploded at the second 
shot; the only damage suffered by the fortress was 
the destruction of an outer tower caused by the acci- 
dental explosion of a powder store. Eventually the 
troops from Damascus withdrew, after a siege lasting 
for 84 days. Fakhr al-Din entrusted the fortress to a 
Sukmani chief, Husayn Tawil, with stocks of food for 
three years. Shortly afterwards, the Sukm4niyya be- 
trayed the Ma‘n and joined the Harfüsh. Sappers sent 
from Damascus then dismantled the fortresses of 
Bànyaàs and al-Shakif in 40 days. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, al-Shakif 
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became the centre of one of the three districts of 
Djabal ‘Amila, a region inhabited by the Mutawall, 
whose chiefs at that time belonged to the Yemeni sec- 
tion of the Shi‘ite tribe of the Bani Sa‘b. At the end 
of the 18th century, the fortress was included in the 
territories of the Druzes and came under the pashalik 
of Saydà?, while all around it, according to Volney, 
the best tobacco in Syria was grown. At the beginning 
of the 20th century al-Shakif formed part of the dis- 
trict of Saydà?, on the borders of the districts of Sar 
and Mardj *Uyün. In 1970 the castle was under the 
kadà? of Nabatiyya. 
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KAL‘AT SHARKAT (see ATHOR, in Suppl.]. 

KALATA, GHALATA [see ISTANBUL]. 

KALAWDHIYA, Claudia, a locality of 
ancient origin (the Claudiopolis of Pliny? cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.), the exact site of which has not 
been determined but which almost certainly com- 
manded the entrance to the Euphrates gorges below 
Malatya/Melitene, between the eastern Taurus and 
the Khanzit (q.v.]. One of the fortified places on the 
frontier that were captured and re-captured by the 
Arabs and the Byzantines, it was restored by al- 
Mansir, but again fell into Byzantine hands, together 
with the province of Melitene, in the middle of the 
4th/1oth century. In fact, having become practically 
valueless, like the other fortresses in the same line of 
strong-points below the Taurus (Hadatha, etc.), it 
declined rapidly, and Michael the Syrian, writing in 
the neighbourhood, knew only of “the land of Clau- 
dias”, but never says anything about the locality it- 
self. From the end of the 5th/11th century the region 
was in the hands of the Turks, but the later authors 
who mention Kalawdhiya/Claudias, from Mustawfl 
and Kazwini to Otter, do so solely on the strength of 
ancient literary sources. 

Bibliography: Baladhurl, Futüh, 186-7; Yà- 
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KALAWRIYA [see KILLAWRIYA]. 

KALAWDON, AL-MALIK AL-Mansor SayF AL-DIN 
KALAWÜN AL-ALFI! AL-SALIHT AL-NADJMI AL-SALA71, 
the fifth Mamialk sultan, ruler of Egypt and 
Syria from 678/1279 to 689/1290. One of the most 
eminent sultans of the Babri (q.v.] Mamldak sultanate, 
he followed the policies of Sultan Baybars I (g.v.) 
especially in his campaigns against the Mongols and 
the Crusaders. 

Kalawiin was born in the country of the Kipcak 
Turks on the northern shores of the Black Sea. The 
date of his birth is unknown and the sources tell us 
nothing about his childhood. A slave-merchant even- 
tually brought him to Egypt and sold him to the 
amir «Alà? al-Din Ak-Sunkur al-‘Adili al-Saki (the 
cupbearer), one of the mamiüks of the Ayyübid Sultan 


al-*Ádil (q.v.], for a thousand dinárs; hence the nick- 
name al-Aifi (the ‘“‘Thousander”). After ‘Ala? al-Din 
Ak-Sunkur died in 647/1249, Kaláwün and other 
mamlüks passed into the possession of the Ayyübid 
Sultan al-Sàlib Nadjm al-Din Ayyib (637/1240-647/ 
1249). He sent Kalàwün together with other newly 
acquired slaves for military training (furüsiyya [q.v.]) 
in the military quarters which he had established on 
the island of al-Rawda in the Nile. When Kalawin 
had finished his training and proven his efficiency as 
a fully qualified soldier, he was manumitted and 
given the title of amir. His master died in 647/1249 
and was succeeded by his son Sultan Türàn Sháh in 
in the following year. The death of Taran Shah—the 
last Ayyübid sultan—inaugurated a period of con- 
fusion which led ultimately to the establishment of 
the Mamlük sultanate. 

During the reign of Aybak, the first Mamlük sul- 
tan, Kalàwün rose to a higher position among the 
Mamlüks, becoming one of their leading figures. In 
652/1254 he fled with other Mamlük leaders such as 
Baybars, Sunkur and Baysara to Syria in order to 
escape the likely revenge of Aybak, whom they had 
tried to depose. He spent about three years in Syria 
in the service of al-Malik al-Nàsir II Salàh al-Din 
Y üsuf (648/1250-658/1260). In 655/1257 Kalàwün and 
his fellow Bahri Mamliks fell foul of al-Nàsir Yüsuf 
and were forced to leave him. They thereupon entered 
the service of al-Malik al-Mughith Fakhr al-Din 
*Umar in Karak. The amir Kutuz, the deputy of the 
Mamlük sultan Nür al-Din *Ali b. Aybak, sent an 
army to meet the fugitive Bahri Mamliks on their 
way to Karak. The Mamliks were defeated and 
Kalàwün was taken as prisoner to Egypt. He did 
not stay long in Cairo but disappeared and fled to 
Karak in the same year (655/1257). 

Kalàwün remained in Karak for about two years, 
until 657/1259, when he returned to Egypt accom- 
panied by other exiled Mamlüks. They were wel- 
comed by the new Sultan Kutuz, at that time pre- 
paring troops to meet the invading Mongols, who 
were defeated near Nabulus in 658/1260. Kalawin 
was among the Mamlüks who helped Baybars I in 
his attempt to kil] Sultan Kutuz and seize the throne 
in the same year. Baybars trusted Kalawin and pro- 
moted him to the position of commander of a thou- 
sand (amir alf). In 671/1272 Kalàwün accompained 
Sultan Baybars in a campaign against the Mongols. 
He distinguished himself as the first amīr to cross 
the Euphrates, thus gaining an advantage over the 
enemy. During the reign of Baybars, he became very 
close to the sultan, and in 675/1276 gave his daughter 
in marriage to Baybars’ son, al-Malik al-Sa‘id Ba- 
raka Khan. Baybars celebrated the event with great 
festivity. 

In 676/1277 Baybars died, and was succeeded by 
his son. Kalawin, as father-in-law of the sultan, be- 
came the most eminent and important of the amirs. 
In 676/1277 Sultan Baraka Khan sent Kalawin on 
a campaign against the Armenians. During Baraka 
Khàn's short reign of about two years, the older amirs 
who had served under his father, resentful of his 
disregard of them, rebelled against him, and besieged 
him in the citadel of Cairo, forcing him to abdicate. 
The Mamlüks then asked Kaláwün to accept the 
throne, but he refused because he foresaw opposition. 
Al-Malik al-‘Adil Salamish, Baybars’ seven-year-old 
son, was consequently chosen as sultan in 678/1279 
and the Mamlük amirs appointed Kalàwün his atabak 
[g.v.]. Sultan Salàmish reigned for only three months, 
during which time his atabak Kalawin was the real 
ruler. Kalàwün's name was mentioned in the Friday 
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prayer and struck on the coins along with that of 
Salamish. At last in 678/1279 Salamish was deposed, 
and Kalawin was saluted as sultan, taking the title 
al-Malik al-Mansir. 

As soon as he was acknowledged as sultan, Kala- 
wün arrested a group of Záhirl amirs, that is to say, 
amirs belonging to the late Sultan al-Zahir Baybars. 
Prompted by purely political motives, Kalàwün abol- 
ished certain taxes such as a war-tax which was col- 
lected whenever the sultan made preparations for a 
campaign. During the first year of his sultanate, Kalà- 
wün faced opposition from several of Baybars' amirs 
who had their own claims to the sultanate. One of 
them, the amir Sunkur al-Ashķar (“the ruddy”) pro- 
claimed himself sultan in Syria with the name al- 
Malik al-Kàmil. Sunkur gained the support of Bay- 
bars' Mamlüks, the Bedouin tribes of Syria and the 
Ayyübid amir of Hamáh. Kalàwün sent against him 
a strong army headed by the amir Badr al-Din Bak- 
tásh al-Fakhri. The two armies met at al-Djasüra 
near Damascus in 679/1280. Sunkur was defeated and 
fled to the Bedouin Arabs, asking the Mongols for 
assistance. In the following year, when both sides 
learned about the advent of the Mongols, Sunkur 
made peace with Kalàwün. 

Like Baybars I, Ķalāwūn was successful in de- 
fending Syria against the Mongols, who had now 
taken advantage of the confusion in Syria resulting 
from Sunkur's revolt. Led by Mangütimür, a brother 
of the Tlkhàn Abákà, the Mongols, together with their 
Georgian, Frankish and Armenian allies, had mana- 
ged to cross the Euphrates and invade Syria. Kalà- 
wün came to Syria with his army, which was aug- 
mented by additional troops from various parts of 
Syria. The two armies met at Hims in 680/1281. The 
Mongols were severely defeated and forced to with- 
draw from Syria. Both Mangitimir and Abaka died 
in the same year. Abaka’s successor, Ahmad Tegiider 
(Taküdàr), was a convert to Islam. He tried to estab- 
lish good relations with Kalawin, exchanging letters 
and embassies with him. In 683/1284, Ahmad Tegii- 
der was murdered and his brother Arghün succeeded 
him. Arghün, who remained a pagan and was very 
hostile toward the Muslims, attempted, unsuccess- 
fully, to persuade the pope and the king of France 
to help him in a Crusade against the Mamlüks. 

As for the Crusaders, Kalàwün followed the ex- 
ample of Baybars I in pursuing the holy war against 
them in Syria. During the struggles with Sunkur and 
the Mongols, Kalawain had made a truce with the 
Crusaders, which led to a temporary cessation of 
hostilities. Having brought these struggles to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, he broke the truce and conducted 
a series of raids into Crusader territory. In 684/1285 
he attacked the fortress of the Knights Hospitallers 
at Markab and, after a siege of 38 days, succeeded 
in capturing it. The historian Abu ’l-Fida (d. 732/ 
1331), who was at that time r2 years old, was present 
at the siege of Markab, having accompanied his father 
on the expedition. The Knights Hospitallers retired 
to Tripoli. Bohemund VII of Tripoli wanted to ap- 
pease Kaláwün, so he handed over to him the coastal 
stronghold of Marakiya. In the same year (684/1285) 
Margaret of Tyre purchased peace with Kalàwün for 
ten years on humiliating terms. The best fortified 
port and largest town taken by Kaláwün was Tripoli. 
He took advantage of the quarrel over the throne of 
Tripoli after the death of Bohemund, and besieged 
the town in 688/1289. Although Tripoli received help 
from Cyprus, Kalàwün with his strong mangonels 
ruined the walls of the town as well as its citadel 
and captured it by assault. Abu 'l-Fidá—then 16 


years old— participated with his father and cousin in 
this battle. He reports that after the capture of Tri- 
poli he crossed over to an island outside the port 
where he was oppressed by the foul smell of decaying 
corpses lying there. In the following year (689/1290) 
the people of Akkà (Acre) broke the truce by robbing 
and killing some Muslim merchants. Kaláwün pro- 
claimed a holy war, but as he was about to attack 
Acre, he died in his tent on the outskirts of Cairo. 
This task was therefore left to his son and successor 
al-Malik al-Ashraf al-Khalil, who captured the city 
in 690/1291. 

Kaláwün also took the offensive against the Christ- 
ian Armenians. The Kingdom of Little Armenia was 
raided in 682/1283. After two years the Armenians 
were forced to conclude a truce for ten years. They 
agreed to pay an annual tribute consisting of a large 
quantity of Armenian silver coins, and to release all 
Muslim prisoners. 

In order to extend Mamlük rule in the south, Kala- 
wün waged war against Nubia in 686/1288 and 688/ 
1289. He sent two expeditions, headed by some of 
the ablest amirs, to punish Shamámün of Nubia. 
Shamámün had been playing a kind of "hide and 
seek" with the Mamlük army. At last he sent a dele- 
gation, bearing a gift and the normal tribute, bakf 
[q.v.], to Egypt and begged forgiveness. These offer- 
ings were accepted and the delegation was kindly 
received. Nubia remained subordinate to the Mamlük 
sultanate. 

Kalawin preserved and strengthened the good dip- 
lomatic and trade relations established by Baybars 
I with foreign powers. He also maintained good re- 
lations with the Mongols of the Golden Horde, Andro- 
nicus II Palaeologus of the Byzantine Empire, King 
Alfonso of Castile, James of Sicily and Rudolf I of 
Habsburg. He concluded, further, a commercial 
treaty with the republic of Genoa. Hoping to attract 
merchants to Egypt as a means of encouraging Egyp- 
tian trade, Kalàwün issued a charter of safe conduct 
(amán (q.v.]) to foreign merchants coming from China, 
India, Yemen and others countries which is preserved 
in KalkashandI's (q.v.] Subh al-A‘shdé. As an encour- 
agement to internal trade Kalawin abolished a sub- 
category of the zakát tax, called zakat al-dawlaba, 
which was payable by Muslim shopkeepers on their 
merchandise, realizing that it tended to impoverish 
the merchants. 

Kalàwün bequeathed the most important monu- 
ments of the Mamlük period. He restored the citadels 
of Aleppo, Baalbek and Damascus. In Cairo, he erec- 
ted a hospital (al-bimdristan al-Mansari), which is 
perhaps the most remarkable building of the Mamlük 
era. It consists of many wards for various diseases, 
a lecture room, laboratories, a dispensary, baths, 
kitchens and store-rooms. This hospital was open to 
men and women, rich and poor, residents and tran- 
sients from all countries and provinces, without dis- 
tinction of origin or rank. Every patient leaving the 
hospital received a gift of money and clothing. The 
hospital was connected with a school mosque and 
a mausoleum which is decorated with remarkable 
arabesque tracery and fine marble mosaic. The school 
mosque, which was designed for the education of 
approximately 60 orphans, was equipped with a li- 
brary containing a fine collection of medical, theo- 
logical and legal books. Nuwayri, who was the ndgir 
of Kalawin’s hospital and its wakf, provides in his 
book Nihàyat al-arab valuable data about the prop- 
erties, shops, public baths, and farms which consti- 
tuted the wakf assigned by Kalàwün for the main- 
tenance of his tomb, school and hospital. 
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Kalàwün died on Saturday 7 Dhu 'l-Ka*da 689/11 
November 1290. He had proved to be brave, patient, 
generous, just and mild. It is said that he could 
express himself in Arabic only with great difficulty. 
He was the only Mamlük sultan who succeeded in 
founding a dynasty capable of holding the sultanate 
for several generations. All the Mamlük sultans from 
689/1290 until 784/1382 were his descendants, except 
those who were his Mamlüks; £.e., Kitbugha, Ladjin, 
and Baybars II al-Djàshnikir. Kalàwün established 
the Burdji regiment of Mamlüks (see BURDJIYYA], 
mostly Circassian slaves, whom he bought and quar- 
tered in the towers (Arabic sing. burd7) of the Cairo 
citadel. The Burdjf or Circassian Mamliks, the sec- 
ond line of the Mamlik sultans, ruled Egypt and 
Syria from 784/1382 until the end of the Mamlük 
sultanate in 922/1517. 
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KALB pl. kulub (a.), “heart”. 

I. — Mysticism 


In Safi terminology the “heart” plays a large part, 
for it is viewed both as the source of man’s good and 
evil aspirations and as the seat of learning or religious 
apprehension and of divine visitations. The ‘ilm al- 
kulüb wa 'l-khawáfir, ''science of hearts and move- 
ments of the soul", owes its origin to al-Hasan al- 
Basri, one of the earliest writers on tasawwuf (cf. L. 
Massignon, La passion d’al-Halladj, Paris 1922, 468). 

The role allotted to “heart” in the personality and 
understanding of man is in strict conformity with 
Semitic tradition, and the Sfi *'science of hearts" is 
firmly based on the Kur?àn. While ‘akl, “intellect”, 
has no place in the vocabulary of the Kur’4n, kalb 
is very frequently employed. It is with his heart that 
man “understands”, just as he sees with his eyes 
and hears with his ears (¢.g., Kur’an, VII, 179, XXII, 
46). Of those who neither understand nor hear (the 


Word of God) it is said, “it is not their eyes that 
are blind, but the hearts in their breasts” (XXII, 
46). Such blindness of the heart is a denial, the 
origin of ignorance. Thus God “‘seals the hearts” of 
“those who do not know” and does not guide them 
in the true way (VII, ror, X, 74, XXX, 59, etc.). 
God “‘sets a seal on the heart of every haughty tyrant” 
(XL, 35). In tafsir and ‘lm al-kalam, the “seal af- 
fixed to the heart" was to become one of the most 
controversial questions in the consideration of man's 
freedom of action (e.g., Fakhr al-Din al-Ràzt, Ma- 
fátih al-ghayb, on Kur?áàn, XVIII, 23). 

So it is from his heart that man's awareness or 
ignorance of God originates. But far from being 
merely an intellectual apprehension, this is a know- 
ledge which demands the whole of one's life. So that 
the heart may be truly the seat of divine knowledge, 
it must be ''assuaged by a remembrance of God” 
(XIII, 28), be pure (XXVI, 89; XXXVII, 84) and 
contrite (L, 33); it must be filled with takwd, rever- 
ential awe of the Lord (XXII, 32). It is the seat of 
the religious sciences; it is also the home of that 
mercy, that ‘faith above faith" which is the divine 
dwelling-place: God Himself “causes His Presence 
(sakina) to descend to the hearts of Believers so that 
they may add faith to their faith" (XLVIII, 4). The 
hearts of those who are guilty, however (XV, 12; 
X XVI, 200), which are “marked out for severe punish- 
ment", and the hearts of ‘‘those who do not believe 
in the Hereafter” (XXXIX, 45), “shudder” (ibid); 
terror will strike the hearts of the impious (kuffár, 
III, 151, VIII, 12). 

Closely related to these texts is L. Massignon's 
comment (of. cit., 489): "In sum, the Kur?án made 
the heart the source of knowledge and conscience; 
since he can in no way ‘hold back’ the irreversible 
and irremediable dispersion of his resources (in move- 
ments and feelings), man can regain possession of 
himself only within his own self, in his taklib, in 
his heart". This he does ''against the grain of the 
countermanding fleshly lusts, which all Muslim wri- 
ters locate in the liver and bile" (ibid., n. 7). 

Consequently, the deepening experience of faith 
and the search for union with God, which are the 
first and constant aims of tasawwuf, become linked 
with the study of the “‘science of hearts”, the ‘ilm al- 
kulub to use al-Hasan al-Basri’s expression. The fol- 
lowing distinctions were formulated: the seat of 
thought and awareness of self lay not in the brain but 
in the heart, a bodily organ (djismi), a morsel of 
flesh (mudgha, madigha), situated in the hollow of the 
breast whose beats both gave life and indicated the 
presence of life. There in the heart lies the ''secret 
and hidden (sirr) home of the conscience, who's 
secrets (nadjwa) will be revealed on Judgement Day” 
(L. Massignon, of. cit., 478). The role of the spiritual 
master (shaykh) regarding the novice (murid) is to 
teach him this “science” of desires, thoughts and 
inner impulses, to teach him to recognize and over- 
come those aspirations which come from the ‘“‘phys- 
ical soul" (nafs), and to gather up and protect the 
inspirations from the "heavenly spiritual breath" 
(rah) through which God reveals Himself to man. 
Everything that enables man to battle against cupi- 
dity and the passions, all that can strengthen his faith 
(imán) and foster his surrender to God (islam), be- 
comes part of “the science of hearts”. Thus the cele- 
brated Sifi treatise by Aba Talib al-Makki (4th/1oth 
century), which covers ritual acts as well as revealing 
steps in the path to divine union, is called Kt al- 
kulab (‘Food for Hearts", numerous eds., especially 
Cairo 1351/1932). In a closely related sense, Bahya 
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ibn Paküda, an Andalusian Jew who wrote in Arabic 
in the 5th/1rth century and was strongly influenced 
by Süfl ideas, entitled his spiritual treatise ‘‘Intro- 
duction to the Duties of the Heart'', Hidáya ila fara- 
^id al-kulüb. 

This stress placed on the “heart”, the organ of 
conscience and seat of religious knowledge and of 
life in the presence of God, is in no respect an emo- 
tionalization of religious values. It stems from an 
experimentally based anthropology in which under- 
standing and will are united in an existential mode 
of behaviour which binds man and his destiny. It 
remains in complete harmony with one of the most 
dominant notes in kur?ànic teaching. Here, kalb comes 
close to the Sifi idea of ma‘rifa, the direct awareness 
of the “‘initiate’’ (‘arif). 

A great many works of tasawwuf deal with the 
"science of hearts", but here we will restrict our 
enquiry to one of the most characteristic examples. 
One of the best, and most famous, expositions is 
that of Abü Hàmid al-Ghazáli, notably in his Ihy2? 
Sultim al-din, which follows in the same tradition as 
Abi Talib al-Makki and in fact reproduces whole pas- 
sages from the Küt al-kulūb. However, the influence 
of Hellenic philosophy led al-Ghazālī to set out clear- 
ly the problem of the heart as one of the foundations 
of the human personality. While it may be legitimate 
to stress the ethical end of the "science of hearts", 
as does al-Ghazáli, for example, in Bidá yat al-Hidaya 
(cf. W. Montgomery Watt, The Faith and Practice 
of al-Ghazáli, London 1953), the close intertwining 
of knowledge and the moral life which is also affirmed 
there should not be forgotten. These are its presup- 
positions: 

The first book of the third part of the Ihyàá* is 
called Sharh *adjà^ib al-kalb, A commentary on the 
wonders of the heart", The preliminary definitions 
where al-Ghazàli analyses the four concepts kaib, 
füh, nafs and ‘ak! are well known. For each concept 
al-Ghazali distinguishes a ‘physical’ and a spiritual 
meaning. In the first sense kalb is a bodily organ: 
ruh the “vital spirits” in the blood (cf. contempora- 
neous ideas of physiology); nafs is the sum of man’s 
passions, the root of his “blameworthy qualities”; 
and ‘akl the faculty of knowing, which “has its seat 
in the kalb". In the second sense kalb is a ‘‘subtle, di- 
vine and spiritual" principle which is *'the reality of 
man" (hakihat al-insán); rüh is that spiritual sub- 
stance in man that acts and understands; nafs is man 
in his reality but capable of being qualified by dif- 
ferent attributes according to how his soul controls 
his carnal desires (ammára, cf. Kur?4n, XII, 53) or 
chastises his passions and struggles to reform itself 
(lawwáma, ibid., LX XV, 2), or is ''at peace" (mufma- 
Pinna, ibid., LXXIX, 27), “pleased by and pleasing 
to" the Lord; nafs in that case corresponds to the 
"rational soul", the nafs nàtika of the philosophers. 
Finally ‘akl in this second sense is “that which under- 
stands knowledge”, in short ''the heart itself". In 
their spiritual interpretation, these four terms desig- 
nate man’s “reality”, but under four different aspects. 

The Ghazalian text Risála ladüniyya (in Diawahir 
al-ghawali, Cairo 1353/1934, 23-7) lays greater stress 
on the synonymity of the terms: “By the ‘rational 
soul’ I mean that matter to which all schools give 
a special name. Philosophers call it the ‘rational 
soul’; the Kur?an calls it the ‘soul at peace’ and ‘the 
spirit which descends from the Word of God’ (cf. 
XVII, 87); the Sifis call it ‘the heart’. These are 
simply differences in terminology, but they cover a 
single concept (ma‘nd wahkid): there are no concep- 
tual differences. The heart, the spirit and the soul 


at peace are all names for the rational soul, which 
is a substance endowed with life, action and percep- 
tion. Wherever we speak of the ‘spirit’ in absolute 
terms, or of the ‘heart’, it is this substance we are 
discussing". 

Thus it would be a mistake to take al-Ghazali’s 
stress on the heart as indicating his “subjectivity” 
in the western sense of the term (cf. J. Oberman, 
Der philosophische und reliogiöse Subjektivismus Gha- 
zalis, Vienna 1921). If, as A. J. Wensinck observes 
(La Pensée de Ghazzālī, Paris 1940, 64), “the heart 
comprises reason and will", then rather than per- 
ceiving an emotionalization of rational values (see 
above), we should be aware of a total apprehension 
of what is distinctive of man according to an exist- 
ential psychology common to biblical and kur?ànic 
traditions: “the heart in a Pascalian sense" indeed, 
but only to the extent that Pascal’s statements are 
themselves inspired by the Bible. ‘The heart has 
two gates’, said al-Ghazall in the Ihyd? (cf. Wensinck, 
op. cit., 66-7), one opening on to the external world, 
the impressions of the senses, passions and desires 
and thus open to devilish whispers, and the other 
opening on to the "internal Kingdom". This second 
gate is “that of inspiration, of the breath of awe of 
God, and of revelation". Though the terminology is 
different, this is very close to the “two faces of the 
soul” found in St. Augustine and mediaeval Latin 
writers. $ 

In the experience of dhikr [q.v.], increasingly in- 
tensified repetition of the Holy Name passes from 
the tongue to the heart (cf. Ikyã?, iii, 17): the formula 
uttered, and thus the Object it evokes, are impressed 
first on the very organ of the heart (and the circula- 
tory system) and then, by this means, on the spirit- 
ual heart, that is in the very depths of being. (N.B.: 
the “heart” plays a very similar role in Süfi dhikr 
and in the hesychasm of Mount Athos or in the Ac- 
count by a Russian Pilgrim). Al-Ghazáll appears to 
distinguish only two stages, "dhikr of the tongue" 
and "'dhikr of the heart"; others add a third, ''dhikr 
of the inmost heart of hearts (sirr)", which takes 
possession of the whole being of the man at prayer 
(cf. Ibn *Atà? Allāh of Alexandria, Miftáh ai-faláh 
wa ’l-misbah, Cairo, n.d., 4-6). 

To sum up: we have seen that for al-Ghazali and 
Süfi tradition as a whole, the bodily organ of the 
heart (and not the brain) is the seat of ‘aki, the 
faculty of knowledge. “Akl, in the meaning of “the 
understanding of knowledge”, is “in short the heart 
itself”, and the heart is the home and source of 
ma*rifa. Now the "spiritual heart" is the province of 
the moralist (in man as in animals the '*bodily heart" 
belongs to medicine). Thus while ‘aki may be identi- 
fied with kalb, the reverse does not hold. Kalb is not 
only the faculty of knowing, it is also the seat of all 
moral impulses, both evil desires and instincts and 
the struggle to be free of them and attentive to divine 
teaching (cf. the analysis of texts of the kya? by H. 
Laoust in La Politique de Ghazali, Paris 1970, 218- 
21). Salvation comes only from the heart’s purified 
knowledge in its dual and inseparable aspects, spec- 
ulative and actual. Thus it is a complete education of 
the "heart" that spiritual teachers must constantly 
develop and enrich in themselves and their disciples. 

In Süfism the analysis of the cardinal virtue sidk 
(g.v.], “sincerity” or “truthfulness”, is wholly de- 
pendent on the “science of hearts’—see the Kstab 
al-Sidk of al-Kharraz (ed. and tr. A. J. Arberry, 
Oxford 1937). On Judgement Day the answer to the 
sual al-sidk, “‘the question of sincerity”, will be re- 
vealed in two fashions by those prophets who are 
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also saints (wait): it will be stamped on the tongue, 
visible to the hearers, and on the heart, the seat of 
divine inspiration. 

Al-Halladj, al-Tirmidhi and Ibn ‘Arabi comment 
in this manner on Jesus’ answer to the s#°4l al-sidk 
(cf. L. Massignon, of. cit., 686 and ref.). 

Bibliography: in the article. (L. GARDET) 


II. — Poetry 


Although accorded from the outset an important 
place in the nasib of the kasida [q.v.], the word 
“heart” is emphasized only rarely in the ancient liter- 
ature of Arabia. This situation conditioned the evo- 
lution of the word in all subsequent poetic literature. 
It was rediscovered and re-assessed as the progressive 
development of feeling caused the word to be em- 
ployed more and more freely in the traditional con- 
text of Arab poetry. It would appear that this re- 
presented the righting of a deliberate omission, the 
precise reasons for which have yet to be determined. 

In fact, the old Arab nasib contains hardly any 
mention of the heart as the seat of the passions, at 
least in the collections generally held to be the most 
Bedouin (one example in Zuhayr, two in the Mufad- 
daliyyat, 13 in Djarir, who was influenced by the 
poetry of the cities). It is permissible to suppose that 
the rarity of the word “heart” in the works of the 
founders of the Arab lyric is related to the nature of 
the love which was celebrated in their nasib, though 
it is true that the few examples found in their verse 
show that they did not neglect the affective meaning 
of the term. But for them “matters of the heart” had 
a social, even sociological, importance. In fact the 
nasib reveals many of the features of the “Rites de 
passage” (Van Gennep, Paris 1909). The poet is search- 
ing for a protector, a stronger or older “neighbour” 
whose intervention entails a new tribal affiliation, 
nasib (cf. al-Bubtüri, aJ mawlà 'I-sarihu nasibu); the 
hima, or “abandoned encampment”, appears to be 
the place where the “binding” rites took place, in the 
ceremony perhaps called ‘akika (Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and marriage in early Arabia, 152); the poet 
becomes the bondsman of a new clan, the clan of the 
Lady who is presumed to hold him in captivity (sabi); 
he becomes a ''hostage" (rahn) of the Lady's clan 
(used in the sense of captive in Futüh al-buldán, 402; 
cf. al-Sarrádi, Masàri*, 177, verse by Hilàl b. al-*Alà?). 
He is a captive (asir) of the Lady's clan like the de- 
votees of a god dwelling in the midst a of sanctuary 
in classical antiquity. Furthermore, for the Lisán, 
each child is called rahina, pledge or captive in 
respect of the «akiká he has undergone; the same root 
implies the idea of kidah, the sacred sport of arrows, 
which is compared with the “arrows of the Lady’. 
The same is true of the poet’s she-camel; we know 
that in Arabic folklore (¢.g., in al-Sarradj, Masari‘, 
101) the lover is in search (nishddn) of a stray she- 
camel, perhaps also (alab al-hádja, the visit of the 
Lady being a sign that the poet's quest is crowned 
with success. 

Like the ‘akika, the nishdán is an old pagan rite 
(cf. hadith on the prohibition on gleaning in the karam 
of Mecca, the former Aimá). The munskid, the pil- 
grim of the kimä and acolyte of the ‘‘visit”’, is search- 
ing for "signs", as the meaning of the root indicates. 
These signs are those provided by the zadjr: these 
become commonplaces in the classical sasib. Some- 
times the munshid’s quest is ended by the ‘asd, a 
term with clear sociological implications (the tribal 
affiliation being connoted by the 5th and 7th forms 
of the root). The visit to the Lady or pilgrimage of 
the himd (i‘timdr) seems to be linked to the season, 


the spring equinox, radjab, for the first encounters 
(the ideal month of the ‘umra or the i*timár), after 
a visit had been made to the sanctuary of the Ka‘ba; 
it is possible, on the evidence of the Kur?àn, that 
wa‘d and ikhiaf were related to the vicissitudes of 
this quest of the Arab lover, which in later literature 
became that of the “heart” as such. 

From these fleeting but converging indications, we 
can speculate with some probability that “Arab love” 
corresponded to a “passage ritual”, related, at least 
in the composition of its vocabulary, to the presence 
of a lady from another tribe who mysteriously bound 
the lover by a tie, the duration and exact nature of 
which remained imprecise because of the same “tabu” 
which affected “matters of the heart”. 

This ‘‘tabu’’ no longer operated where the Bedouin 
significance of the love poem had been completely 
obliterated, and when it had succumbed to the joint 
influence of the poetry of the cities, music and re- 
ligious terminology. After the breakdown of tribal 
ties, those poets who preferred to turn to the past 
rather than to the future, with the exception of ‘Umar 
b. Abi Rabi‘a, transferred the main import of Bedouin 
love to the heart, but weakened it into mere meta- 
phor. The following ideas were retained: 

1) Now it is the heart of the poet which, always in 
straitened circumstances or abroad, ''searches" for 
the Lady. 

2) Having become the seat of passion, that is of the 
Memory and the Secret, the heart is for that very 
reason an indispensable part of courtly dialectic, at 
the same time confidant and actor. Naturally the 
latter is the element which we shall see emphasized 
when we turn from the poetry of Hidjáz to that of 
‘Irak. 

The heart is on a never-ending quest, journeying 
after the caravan in which his beloved rides (Hamása 
of al-Marzüki, i, 51; al-Sarrádi, Majàri*, kalbu man 
tayyamü, 141; Djamil's Diwán, ed. Nassar, 118; al- 
*Abbàs, 232). This heart is called murtahin (‘Umar, 
179 and 295), for it is no longer clear where it dwells 
and the uncertainty condemns the poet to perpetual 
wandering. Dissociated from the person of the poet 
and his group, it is fragmented (insada‘a), or else it 
flies through space, in the grip of such an intense 
emotion that it cannot recognize its true country 
(mara‘, 185), a metaphor later employed by the 
mystic Djunayd (al-Daylami, ‘Aff, 32). 

Such an instability, arising from uncertainty about 
its home and where it really belongs, turns the heart 
into a nomad with no clearly defined pastureland, 
doomed to follow the whims of the seasons (miiba* 
al-wajan, ‘Umar, 279). Strictly speaking, this situa- 
tion is tatayyum, slavery in exile (‘Umar, 192; cf. 
al-Daylami for an analysis of the equivalent notion 
of huyam, 23). It is also the s#b@, the call of passion 
(coming after the signs given to the munshid), flashes 
of lightning, the language of birds which set the 
heart on the right road. Vagabond and wanderer, the 
heart is at the same time imprisoned in the net of 
love which condemns it to strive unceasingly for 
the was! or wisal (the Lady’s favour, originally in- 
tegration within the Lady’s group; ‘Umar, 295, a 
synonym: mawadda, Abt Nuwas, 704; cf. ‘Umar, 222 
and 326). During this falab, this quest, the heart is 
truly the quarry (a gazelle of the sacred enclosure) 
hunted by the Lady and eventually tracked down by 
her and pierced by her arrows, perhaps like the 
animals that are no longer defended by the prohibi- 
tion of the hima (“Umar 319: musayyad coupled with 
mulayyam, ibid., 360; the Lady hunts the heart 
though she herself has the appearance of a gazelle). 
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The heart which has been subjected to such harsh 
blows (musab) is lovesmitten and dependent upon the 
Lady’s pleasure (mu‘allak, muwakkal, 362). These 
metaphors are interchangeable between the lover, rep- 
resented by his heart, and the Lady; the victim is 
endowed with the traits and attributes of his tormen- 
tor, and vice versa. Thus the poet is led to declare 
that the Lady occupies his heart (#bid., 355), the 
heart itself having become the sacred enclosure where 
the Lady’s whims are given free rein. The Lady occu- 
pies the best seat in the poet’s heart, the “highest 
place” (Umar, 190: muhtallen, rafi‘e"), There she 
can do exactly as she pleases, knowing herself to be 
in a vanquished land (abahat Umm Hazra min fwadi 
shi‘ab al-hubb, Djarir, 65; cf. al-‘Abbas, 39, 191, and 
Abi Nuwas, 497). At the end of love's “quest”, the 
heart can be possessed by the Lady through a variety 
of means (magic, the hunt, capture, captivity, chains, 
bonds, cords, nets, pledge, loan, deposit with every 
kind of alienation, the result of the departure for 
strange lands which is the “quest” inherent in the 
Arab concept of love). 

Yet in still deeper fashion, by means of a psycho- 
logy which endows the heart with many '*membranes' 
(al-Hamadhàni, al-A/fáz al-kitábiyya, bab samim al- 
kalb; cf. Daylami, ‘Aff, 16 and al-Sharif al-Murtada, 
i, 86), it can be considered that the heart contains 
the Lady or her image (a trace of the encampment) 
in whole or in part. 

Thus it is with a love which is more internal, more 
courtly or more normative that the poet from the 
cities of ‘Irak (¢.g., al-‘Abbas b. al-Abnaf; fifty ex- 
amples in the Khazradji edition; the pseudo-diwárs 
of the romantic heroes) must come to terms when he 
endeavours to look into his heart. 

The heart is the seat of the Memory of Love (al- 
‘Abbas, 182). This Memory is identical with Love 
(281: “I am astonished that a heart can love you"). 
To compare the lover to the Lady is to compare the 
respective state of their hearts (ibid., 53: “if my 
heart were like yours"). The heart experiences the 
fires (nirdn) of passion (kad ahrakat niránuhu kalbi). 
The Lady rules the heart of the lover as absolute 
monarch (ibid., 16). Little distinction is made between 
Memory and the image of the Lady which resides in 
a heart that can contain no other object (ibid., 19). 
On the other hand, there is less insistence on the 
breaking or cracking of the heart (sudz*, fufár), that 

. symbol of the restless life of the lover and his sep- 
aration from his tribe. 

Arab poetry henceforth invested the heart with an 
importance which remained characteristic of the 
courtly spirit. But the heart also had conflicts and 
problems which occüpied theorists as well as poets. 
In the first place, since the heart seemed to be the 
principle of love, the question arose whether it shared 
this role with the eyes, whose act of looking had 
wounded the poet. This question brought to the fore- 
front the related question of the “licentiousness of 
the glance” cast at the beloved object, which is the 
main object of courtly ethics. To recognize the pri- 
ority of the glance is to uphold the imperative of a 
strict morality which condemns the lover and perhaps 
courtly love in the name of social order. To speak 
of the predominant if not determinant role of the 
heart (which can develop the image without the help 
of the eyes with the assistance of an intensive literary 
culture) is to admit the fatality of passion and its 
justification by the absurd, which was the gist of the 
Zāhirite scandal sparked off by Ibn Dawiid. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of this debate, 
the influence of which had already made itself felt 


in the work of the ‘Iraki “logographs” and story- 
tellers in the 3rd/gth century. 

It could well be that a number of narratives con- 
cerning the story of the heroes of romances reveal 
rather indirect stances relating to this central debate. 
It should be added that both mysticism and theology 
put the idea of the heart’s vision in the forefront 
(al-Daylami, 85). Finally, the Memory of the Lady 
engraved on the heart—a traditional image no doubt 
but a deeply felt one—was in this theophany assim- 
ilated to the divine face, “yearning” for which haun- 
ted Islamic thought, theological as well as philosophi- 
cal (the ru’yã predominates: in the last chapter of al- 
Kushayri's. Réísála, rwyá hasana is seated in the 
“heart”, which in mystic sálimiyya is considered as 
being the ‘‘domain” of the Angel; Abia Talib al-Makkti- 
i, 131). A vision of the heart and of yearning which 
are mutually linked and associated in the light of a 
new conception, or at least a broader one, of “heart” 
helps to confer on oriental courtly love that shadowy 
vagueness and dreamlike dimension which strikes the 
western observer. 

Thus the heart begins by referring to a Bedouin 
love about which little is known except that it invol- 
ved a change of status where the sacred element had 
already infiltrated tribal customs. In the poetry of 
the cities, the heart eventually seems to be the focus 
of poetic modes of expression; later, under other and 
still more complex influences, the heart becomes the 
authorized seat of the Memory of Love and the Vision 
of the Lady. To determine to what extent this “vision 
of the heart", the offspring of a highly elaborated 
civilization, remained faithful to the ideas of primi- 
tive Arab culture, is not one of the least of the prob- 
lems posed by the appearance in the Arab language 
of a literature composed in a clearly courtly spirit. 
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KALB (fem. kalba, pl. kilàb, kalib, aklub, sec- 
ondary pl. kildbat, akalib), the general name for the 
domestic dog (Canis familiaris) with no distinction 
of breed. A fundamentally unclean (nadjas) animal 
and therefore forbidden food according to kur?4nic 
law, the dog is generally if not despised, then at 
least avoided, throughout Islam. This is particularly 
true of urban areas, at any rate insofar as the animal 
does not assist its master in the pursuit of a per- 
mitted activity. For Muslims this reservation is 
compounded by a superstitious caution arising from 
the belief that the dog is a demonic emanation be- 
longing to the category of evil spirits (min al-djinn 
wa ’l-kinn). In Arabic, as in most languages, the word 
"dog" is a biting insult and it appears pejoratively 
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in numerous proverbial sayings. In addition, through- 
out Asia and the Near East, and particularly in the 
Cities, disdain for the animal was buttressed by the 
scourge of rapidly increasing packs of dogs, regarded 
as **maroons" (from Sp. cimarron, i.e., reverted to the 
wild state) by some cynologists and as ‘“‘pariahs” by 
others. However, like that of the vultures, the pres- 
ence of these constantly famished outlaws was toler- 
ated to some degree for their indispensable services 
as scavengers. Istanbul was notorious for its hordes 
of pariahs; yet in the words of Xavier Marmier, 
writing in the mid-rgth century: ''disagreeable as 
these animals may be, in the State of Constantinople 
they are practically a necessary evil. Rectifying the 
lack of foresight of the city police, they cleanse the 
streets of a great quantity of matter which otherwise 
would putrefy and fill the air with pestilential germs". 
The same was true of Cairo and Alexandria; so pro- 
lific were the dogs that they became a disaster for 
the inhabitants, and in the 19th century the viceroy 
of Egypt, Mubammad *Ali (1769-1849), rounded up 
enough of them to fill a ship and drowned them. The 
Maghrib too suffered from this “invasion” and there 
the indefinable and particularly aggressive breed of 
“douar (gypsy) dog” or “kabyle dog” was prevalent. 
Such a proliferation of carriers of the virus easily 
explains the endemic nature of rabies (ka/ab) in all 
lslamic countries at all periods. It is also obvious 
why the Prophet, faced with the problem of a plague 
of stray dogs in Medina in his day, at first took the 
implacable decision to exterminate “‘all dogs” (ac- 
cording to the hadiths), and then, mitigating his de- 
cree because the canine race were a race of Allah’s 
creatures (inna-ha umma min al-umam) and because 
man needed certain categories of dog, decided to ex- 
terminate the black-coated strays and particularly 
those with light patches (zabibatan‘) on each eyebrow, 
the undisputable mark of the devil in the eyes of all 
Arabs. It should be noted that this physical trait oc- 
curs frequently among black herd- and sheep-dogs of 
many occidental breeds and could be regarded by 
cynologists as an identifying mark of oriental pariahs. 
Freed from the Prophet’s condemnation were all use- 
ful dogs who obeyed a master, i.e., trained hunting 
dogs (kalb al-sayd, dari, pl. déwdari) and watchdogs, 
whether they guarded houses (kalb al-dir), alleys 
(kalb al-darb), flocks (kalb al-dar‘, kalb al-ra%i, kalb 
al-ghanam), or crops and vineyards (kalb al-zar‘). In 
the general opinion of the doctors of law and juris- 
consults it was permitted to possess, maintain (ékti- 
nā’), buy, sell and bequeath such dogs, even black 
ones so long as their use could be justified. In addi- 
tion, one who killed one of these dogs had to recom- 
pense the owner (kálib) at the rate of forty dirhams 
for a hunting dog, one ewe for a sheep-dog, one farak 
(= 16 rafls) of wheat for a crop-guarding dog and 
one farak of good earth for a house watchdog. 
Though socially useful dogs are tolerated, the 
animal remains unclean with respect to religious 
practices. Everything a dog touches or licks is ren- 
dered impure and the place where it has lain must 
be purified with water, following the practice of the 
Prophet on one occasion. A dog prowling close to a 
Believer in prayer makes void the saJát, and its pres- 
ence prevents angels from visiting a house. Finally, 
anyone who keeps a useless and vicious (‘akér) dog 
lessens his final reward by one (or two) kiràf (q.v.] 
each day. All these unfavourable dicta on the dog are 
derived from the standard collections of hadith and 
commentaries on them are found in the major treat- 
ises of the four Sunni legal schools: Màlik's Mwwafta?, 
al-Shaybani’s revised Muwaffa? and Kitab al-Asl; 


Sahniin’s Mudawwana, al-Shafi‘i’s Kitab al-U mm, al- 
Sarakhsi's Mabsáf, al-Muzani's Mukhtasar, Ibn Kudà- 
ma's Mughni, etc. (in the chapters on al-sayd, al- 
dhabaih, al-dhakat, al-dahayd, al-af‘ima and al-buyü* 
according to the individual writers); they are likewise 
found in works on the differences among jurists (ikAti- 
laf al-fukaha) such as the Bidáyat al-Mudjtahid of 
Ibn Rushd. An inventoryy classification and analysis 
of the data on the dog in all these sources is clearly 
set out by Erwin Graf in his detailed study of ritual 
slaughter in Muslim law (Jagdbeute und Schlachttier 
im islamischen Recht, Bonn 1959). 

Famine drove some Arab tribes in pre-Islamic 
days to eat the flesh of the dog; this was true of the 
Banü Asad [g.v.] and of one branch of them, the 
Bani Fak‘as, among others. If we can believe some 
satirical verses written in the beginning of the Islamic 
period (see al- Djahiz, al-Bukhala>, Leiden 1900, i, 259; 
idem, Hayawan, i, 267), these people acquired a taste 
for such food. In the Maghrib, al-Mukaddasi (ed. and 
tr. Pellat, Algiers 1950, 61, and the cited bibliography, 
87) observes that the inhabitants of Kastiliya and 
Nafta are cynophages and, in the 8th/r4th century, 
al-Tidjani accused the inhabitants of Tozeur, in the 
Diarid of Ifrikiya, of the same deplorable custom 
(Rihla, Tunis 1927, 115). According to gourmets, 
however, the flesh of plump pups (dfirw, pl. djira?, 
adjráà?) is succulent, similar to that of pigeons (see 
Hayawan, ii, 169, iv, 42). Finally we may speculate 
that, for pre-Islamic Arabs, eating dog-flesh could 
have been a relic of old totemic rites, since the dog 
was “tabu” in the ancient civilizations of the East. 

In spite of the unfavourable attitude towards the 
dog arising from kur?ànic law and public opinion, 
nomadic and rural Muslims were not completely un- 
aware of the high qualities of man's first companion, 
in the aspects both of usefulness and of devotion. As 
early as pre-Islamic times, the dog was the only do- 
mestic animal whose personality was sufficiently no- 
ticed for him to be given a proper name which had no 
connection with his external appearance, like Sa‘d, 
Mas*üd, Anis, Murdjàn or Samba, and the chroniclers 
recount a number of anecdotes illustrating the com- 
passion shown to dogs. The Prophet himself promised 
a divine reward to an old woman for her act of 
charity to a thirsty dog. S. H. Leeder (in Veiled 
Mysteries of Egypt, 1912) twice mentions wills or 
wakfs made in favour of dogs (cf. G. H. Bousquet, 
Des Animaux et de leur traitement selon le Judaisme, 
le Christianisme et l'Islám, in St. Isl. ix (1958), 31- 
48). Nor does the Muslim forget the edifying and 
touching story of Kitmir, the dog belonging to the 
Seven Sleepers (Kur?àn, XVIII, 17), the symbol of 
fidelity [see ASHAB AL-KAHF]; he will be the only 
dog allowed to enter Paradise. In the opinion of al- 
Baydawi (Anwar al-tansil, Leipzig 1848, i, 557), 
Allah gave this dog the gift of speech, while al- 
Tabari (Tafsir, xv, 141) believed him to be the rein- 
carnation of a human being, a view that tallies with 
the Isma‘ili belief that Kitmir’s doglike exterior hid 
the huntsman (mukallib) Salman (see al-Djahiz, Haya- 
tán, ii, 189, iii, 44; al-Damiri, s.v. kalb, ii, 278-312; 
Massignon, Les Sept Dormants d'Ephése en Islam et 
en Chrétienté, in REI, xxii-xxx (1954-62). 

It was al-Djahiz who restored the dog to its just 
place in Muslim society in his remarkable treatise 
*On Animals" (Hayatwán, i and ii). Pleading the case 
for the defence of the dog in a disputation between 
the supporter of the dog (sa@kib al-kalb) and the sup- 
porter of the cock (sib al-dik), he gathers together 
the Greek scientific data alongside Aristotle, whom 
he can, when necessary, refute, Arabic sayings in 
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prose and verse, travellers' tales and contemporary 
information, with the addition of his own observa- 
tions on canine ecology and ethology. All this he 
examines critically in the light of a logic which in 
his case may owe more to an innate feeling for 
method than to his penchant towards the rationalist 
tendency of the Mu*tazilites. In any case, we may 
be grateful to al- Djahiz for not having contented him- 
self with an apology for one type of hound, the 
“Saluki” (salah [q.v.]) harrier, the noble hunter (“i#é@k) 
which was all that poets and writers on the hunt be- 
fore and after al-Djahiz could do. Thanks to him, 
although we cannot speak of breeds, we are never- 
theless able to distinguish the most common dogs of 
his day. Apart from the Saluki, there were the Kur- 
dish sheep-dog (kurdi), a large animal introduced into 
Turkey in the 6th/r2th century bv the Kurds, prob- 
ably the fore-runner of the Hungarian herd-dog, the 
Kuwatz. Since it had a keen sense of smell, the Kur- 
dish sheep-dog was also used to track game and, 
when mated with a Saluki, produced a ‘“‘cross” (khi- 
lási) with the qualities of both its parents. This, the 
first hound to hunt by smell and not by sight, was 
described succinctly by the poet *Ali b. al-Djahm 
al-Sami (d. 249/863), the favourite of the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil (see A ghani, x, 239). Half a century later, 
this verse portrait was summarized by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
in two of his fardiyyas [q.v.] (see Diwan, Istanbul 
1945, 26, no. 30; Damascus 1952, 297; Beirut 1961, 
282-3), where this great hunting dog is described as 
nayradj/nawradj, “a tireless tracker”. The many sub- 
sequent crosses of this strain, which falconers used 
as “bird dogs” to flush small furred and feathered 
game for their birds of prey, led to a great many 
varieties of ‘‘mastiff hounds” or mongrels (kharidji 
and in the Maghrib balhut, barhish). The pointer 
known as zaghári|zughári (pl. ---iyya), from its old 
High German name, zeigari, ‘‘pointer’’, appeared in 
the 6th/r2th century with the Crusades. It was im- 
ported into Islamic countries at great cost for use 
as a bird dog; quieter than the khilási, it was des- 
cribed as kalb al-bandj, *'the bush dog". Because of 
its origins and its clear and light-coloured coat, the 
zaghári pointer greatly resembles the present-day 
Italian pointer and Hungarian Vizsla, who are as- 
sumed to be the ancestors of all other breeds of 
pointer. From its pale beige coat, the zaghari pointer 
was given the nickname zabibi (dry grape colour); 
thus named, it is listed among the presents set by the 
Byzantine emperor Michael VI Stratiotikos to the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mustansic bi'llàh in 444/1052 (see 
M. Hamidullah, L'Europe et l'Orient musulman, in 
Arabica, vii (1960), 289). 

Among the smaller breeds, al-Djàbiz mentions a 
basset sheep-dog, the z??nijzini, which is reminiscent 
of the Hungarian Puli and Pumi. He also mentions 
the &alafi, the "stocky dog", which seems to belong 
to the same type as the Pomeranian, and the sini, 
"the Chinese", which corresponds to the pug or 
Pekinese. This dog was easily trained to perform 
tricks for ladies such as holding a lamp on its muzzle 
without moving or running errands in the market 
place with a basket round its neck (Ha yawán, ii, 179). 
Mountebanks and travelling showmen made wide use 
of its skills as a performing dog (mutalakkin), putting 
it to work with monkeys in public performances. 

Following the Greeks, the Muslims were not aware 
of any breeds of wild dog, believing the painted hyena 
or cynhyena (sim‘) and the aardwolf (‘isbar) to be 
hybrids resulting from a cross between domestic dogs 
and wolves or hyenas. Al-Djahiz was the first to re- 
fute these errors (Hayawdn, i, 183-5). 


Rabies (da? al-kalab) was widespread in Arab coun- 
tries from the earliest days because of the hordes 
of pariah packs transmitting the virus. For a long 
time, a man smitten with the disease (kalib, maklüb) 
was considered as one possessed by djunün and 
treated accordingly by methods designed more for 
exorcism than therapy; drinking the blood of a king 
was held to be the supreme remedy and empirical 
treatments, which were kept secret, were passed on 
from father to son in some families. Driven by the 
urgent need to act against the growing scourge, Ziyad 
b. Abi Sufyan, governor of Basra (45/665-6), made 
public a form of treatment by having it posted up on 
the wall of the Great Mosque which he had restored 
(Hayawan, ii, 10-2); unfortunately we do not know 
the nature of this treatment, which appears to have 
produced good results. The clinical symptoms of ra- 
bies, especially hydrophobia, were known precisely; 
al-Djahiz describes them and, after him, so do Kusha- 
djim (Masáyid, Baghdàd 1954, 138-9), al-Kazwini 
and al-Damiri (s.v. kalb). 

On the analogy of shape, the Arabs gave the name 
kalb to other animals; thus kalb ai-má? (fresh-water 
dog) is the name for the otter, and in the western 
Islamic world for the beaver. Greed was the analogy 
which led to the name kalb al-bakr (dog of the sea) 
being given to the little shark which we too call the 
dog-fish and which Arab naturalists also call the kaw- 
sadj or lakhm. It is from this “little shark” (kuraysh) 
that Mubammad's tribe probably took its name, ap- 
parently through totemism. Finally, in the world of 
the invertebrates (hasharát) we find the kalb al-mayy, 
the mole-cricket (gryllotalpa vulgaris), also called ha- 
lish and harratha by horticulturalists, while arbori- 
culturalists call all wood-eating worms kalb. By a 
similar process of analogy, the word kalb and its 
derivatives were given to a large number of objects, 
instruments and tools, whose contours or functions 
were to a greater or lesser degree reminiscent of the 
animal (see Dozy, Supplément, s.v.). 
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The dog in astronomy. The ancient astron- 
omers gave the name “dog” (xcv, canis) to a number 
of constellations and stars because of the allegorical 
figures which they believed they would perceive in 
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their dispositions in the sky. After the rise of Islam, 
the Muslims adopted the same principle and, trans- 
lating the Greek and Latin terms, gave the name kalb 
to the following stars: a) a! Kalb al-akbar, the Great 
Dog—also known as Kalb al-djabbar, ‘‘the dog of 
the giant” (i.e., of Orion)—is a sub-zodiacal con- 
stellation lying to the east of the Hare, beneath and 
to the left of Orion, on the edge of the Milky Way. 
In the European Middle Ages it was called the quelb 
alagbar and quelb elgebar. There are seven stars in 
the constellation and one of these, Sirius the Dog 
(a Canis majoris, magnitude 1,58) or al-Shi‘ra al- 
yamaniyya (Elschere aliemini), rises soon after the 
summer solstice. b) al-Kalb al-asghar, ''the Little 
Dog’’—also called Mukaddam al-kalb, ''the forerun- 
ner dog’’—is a sub-zodiacal constellation lying un- 
der Gemini between Hydra and Orion. Quelb alasgar 
embraces two stars: Procyon (a Canis minoris, mag. 
0,48) or al-Ghumaysa?|Algomaisa (= rheumy-eyed, a 
corruption of al-diumaysá, the sycamore)— which is 
also known as al-Shi‘rd al-shamiyya, “Sirius of Syria” 
~—and al-Shi‘va al-‘abir|Alhabor, “Sirius which has 
crossed" (the Milky Way). They rise in mid-July. 
€) al-Kalbant, “the Two Dogs" (of Aldebaran), in 
the zodiacal constellation of Taurus are two stars 
situated between the Hyades and the Pleiades, cor- 
responding to v Tauri, mag. 4,5 and x Tauri, mag. 
4,6. d) Kalb al-rá*i[Celbalrai, '*the Shepherd's Dog", 
is a corruption of Kiff al-rá'i, “the Shepherd’s 
Shoulder" (Ariteus) and corresponds to B Ophiuchi, 
mag. 2,9, in the Serpentarius constellation. e) Kilab 
al-shità?, "the Dogs of Winter”, designates the four 
mansions of al- Dhirá* (— Castor and Pollux, a, f 
Geminorum), al-Nathra (— y, 8, € Cancri), al-Tarf 
(= & Cancri and À Leonis) and al-Djabha (— 75, v,, 
Leonis) whose heliacal rising occurs successively from 
the end of June to mid-August and acronychal set- 
ting from the beginning of January to mid-February. 
Sirius (x Canis majoris) rises at the same time as 
al- Dhirá*. This long period covers the time of the 
Dog (al-kalb) or ‘‘Dog Days’ (cf. Fr. jours canicu- 
laires, Ger. Hundstage), which are characterized by 
heatwaves (wagharát) and simooms (samá^im), and 
also the time of the hoar-frost (kulba, kalab al-shita?), 
with its ‘‘black nights” (al-laydali al-séd). In antiquity 
this whole period was regarded as ill-omened and 
thus held in dread. At the time of the rise of Sirius 
the Romans sought to placate him by sacrificing a 
red dog. The maxims of the nomadic Arabs concern- 
ing the anwa? (q.v.] of these four mansions indicate 
their apprehension in the face of the torrid summer 
with its shortage of water and pastureland and their 
fear of the harsh winter with its meagre supply of 
food and fuel. The star al- Dhirá*, “the Arm’? (for al- 
dhirá* al-mabsiüfa, *'the outstretched arm" of Castor), 
which forms the seventh lunar mansion, is at its 
apogee at the beginning of October, and al-Nathra, 
“the Sneeze” (of Leo), the eighth lunar mansion, in 
mid-October. In the case of al-Tarf, ‘the Extremity” 
(of the southern rear claw of Cancer), the ninth lunar 
mansion, this occurs at the beginning of November, 
while for the tenth lunar mansion, al-Djabha, “the 
Forehead" (of Leo), it takes place in mid-November. 
Thus the “Dogs of Winter” is a most appropriate 
name for these four mansions; it reveals a trace of 
the old solar astrological calendar of the Bedouins, 
based on their observation of the meteorological 
changes and atmospheric precipitations which took 
place during the heliacal rise and acronychal setting 
of well-known stars. 
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KALB 5. WABARA, theancestorof theBanü 
Kalb, the strongest group of the Kuda‘a (q.v.]. 
His mother, Umm al-Asbu*, was so called because all 
her sons were named after wild animals (T. Nóldeke, 
Neue Beitrdge, 75 ff.). The Kalb were, according to 
the genealogical system (Ibn al-Kalbf, Djamharat al- 
nasab etc.), of Yemenite descent, but sometimes they 
claimed for political reasons to belong to the Northern 
Arabs or even to Kuraysh. 

I.—Pre-Islamic period 

Their greatest chieftain was Zuhayr b. Djanab, 
who had great authority among the northern tribes; 
so he was sent by Abraha [q.v.] to control the Bakr and 
Taghlib (A ghani, ed. Briinnow, 95; Ibn Kutayba, ed. 
de Goeje, 233). This cannot be the Abraha of the 
year in which the prophet Muhammad was born, but 
is probably an earlier viceroy of the Yemen. Des- 
cendants of Zuhayr are enumerated in Aghdani, ed. 
Briinnow, 102 ff., amongst them a contemporary of 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab (d. 102/720). Zuhayr was later 
represented as one of the “long-lived” (mu‘ammar), 
who in his verses deplored his lost youth (Abi Hatim 
in I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen, ii, 24 ff.; al-Sayyid 
al-Murtada, A mdli, ii, 172-6). 

The grazing grounds of the Kalb (they were famous 
camel-breeders, see, ¢.g., A ghani*, vii, 109, 1. 4) were 
in the steppe between Syria and ‘Irak (see map in 
vol. i, 891) called samdwat Kalb (Yakut, iii, 131 etc.); 
here their centres were the oases in the low-lying 
valley (al-khabt) formed by the Djawf [q.v.] and the 
WéAdi Sirhan [9.v.} which opened to them the way to 
Syria long before the Muslims conquered it (see the 
verses in Hamdsa, Freytag, p. 659 and Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Reich, 83, n. 2). Thus, they had settled in 
Salamiyya, Palmyra, Damascus (especially in the 
Ghüta and al-Mizza), in Djawlàn, al-Suwaydà?, and 
in the region of Harràn; there were small numbers of 
them in Hims, Aleppo, Hamat and Manbidj. They 
had also settled in Fadak, Dümat al-Djandal, Tay- 
mà'?, and al-Hira, and, according to al- Kalkashandt 
(Kala@id al-djuman, 47) and Ibn Khaldün (bar, ii, 
521) there were many of them in "the Gulf of 
Constantinople" (ai-khalidj al-kustantini), as well as 
in Shiràz in Persia, and in Manfalüt in Egypt. In 
Syria the Byzantines had placed them under the 
command of the Ghassànids [q.v.], their phylarchs, 
to defend the Syrian Limes against the Sasanids and 
al-Hira. In this way the Kalb became accustomed to 
military discipline and to law and order. Like the 
Ghassánids they became converted to Christianity in 
its Monophysite form. 

The Kalb clashed with the Muslims for the first 
time when Muhammad sent, c. 6/627, an expedition 
against Dümat al- Djandal [q.v.] which led to the con- 
version of al-Asbagh b. ‘Amr and a treaty (Ibn Sa‘d, 
i/2, 36; see J. Sperber in MSOS As., xix (1916)). 
There were already some converted Kalb in Mecca, 
e.g. Muhammad’s step-son Zayd b. Haritha (¢.v.] and 
Dihya [q.v.]. In 8/639 the Kalb sent a deputation to 
Muhaminad to announce their conversion; it seems 
however that the majority stood aside, taking no 
part in the conquest of Syria. 
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II.—Islamic Period 


The relations between Kalb and the Umayyads go 
back to the time of the caliph *Uthmàn b. ‘Affan 
(see above). Owing to their importance and strength 
in Syria, Mufàwiya, who had married Maysün [(q.v.], 
whose father, Unayf [g.v.], belonged to the Kalb 
aristocracy, chose to rely on the Kalb in order both 
to secure his position at home, and to prepare himself 
to face ‘Ali b. Abi Talib in war. Thus the Yamanites 
in general and the Kalb in particular became the 
most influential of the tribes in Syria during the 
reigns of Mu'àwiya and his son, Yazid, who also had 
married a wife from the Kalb, and during that of 
Mu‘awiya II (q.v.]. 

Conflicting interests led Kalb and Kays [q.v.] to 
support opposing political groups. In the period of 
political trouble that followed the death of Yazid I, 
the support given by Kalb to the Umayyads was due 
to the favourable economic and political position 
which they had enjoyed under them. On the other 
hand, Kays gave their full support to Ibn al-Zubayr 
[q.v.], less because of their attachment to his cause, 
than because of their hatred for the Kalb and the 
Umayyads who supported them. Mas'üdi reports 
(Muridj, v, 200) that al-Yaman, headed by the Kalbi 
Hassan b. Malik b. Bahdal, stipulated before giving 
their full support to Marw4n (q.v.] that they should 
be given the same concessions as they had enjoyed 
under Mu'àwiya I, Yazid I and Mu'àwiya II. These 
were that two thousand of them should receive two 
thousand dirhams for their support each year, and, 
if a recipient died, his son or cousin should receive 
the payment. Kalb should take precedence at court, 
and should be consulted on every important matter. 
To all these terms Marw4n gave his consent. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, Kays gave their full support 
in the battle of Mardj Ràhit [q.v.] (64/683) to Ibn al- 
Zubayr, while Kalb and others of Yaman took the 
side of Marwàn. This battle, however, ended with a 
crushing defeat for Kays, a defeat which they never 
forgot and which deepened still further the conflict 
between themselves and Kalb. This was one reason 
for the feuds between them in the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Malik (q.v.], for Kays found in the political disturb- 
ances at the time of his accession an opportunity to 
revenge themselves. 

One such opportunity came in the battle on the 
Khàzir (67/686) when *Umayr b. al-Hubàb al-Sulami, 
who was with those Kays serving in the Syrian army, 
deserted the field as soon as battle was joined, thus 
bringing about the victory of the ‘Irakis. Following 
this treason, ‘Umayr took refuge with the leader of 
KĶays, Zufar b. al-Hārith al-Kilabi, who had been 
holding out against the Umayyads in Karkisyà? since 
the battle of Mardj Rahit. Thenceforward there began 
the armed conflict between Kalb and Kays, which 
took the form of raids, called ‘A yyäm (“days”), each 
of which usually bore the name of the place in which 
it had occurred. 

Both Zufar and *Umayr began to make a series 
of raids on those Kalb who were living in the Samawa 
desert between Syria and ‘Irak, and these raids were 
met by retaliation from the Kalb under Humayd b. 


Hurayth b. Bahdal. However, these constant Kaysi 
raids eventually caused the Kalb to leave the area 
and emigrate to al-Ghawr in Palestine. Thus Kays 
achieved unchallenged supremacy in the area. 

However, the Kalb-Kays feud broke out in a dif- 
ferent area. The raids of Humayd b. Hurayth on the 
Kays in the Djazira had stirred up the Banü Fazára 
[see FAzARa] in ‘Irak, who complained to the caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik. This led to another series of raids, the 
most celebrated of which was that of Banat Kayn in 
which the Kays was victorious. As a result of the wise 
measures taken by ‘Abd al-Malik, the raiding ceased, 
and the day of Banat Kayn was the last of the famous 
“days” between Kalb and Kays. 

During the military struggle between the Umay- 
yads and the ‘Abbasids (132/750) 2,000 Kalb original- 
ly sent to help Salm b. Kutayba—the Umayyad 
governor of Basra—defected and took the side of the 
“Abb4sids. This may have been due to the fact that 
Marwan II relied almost exclusively on Kays; or the 
Kalb may have realized by this time that the Umay- 
yad cause was lost and therefore have tried to win 
favour with the new regime. However, in the same 
year the Kalb, with others of Yemen, took part in the 
revolt of Abu 'l-Ward against the ‘Abbasid army led 
by *Abd Allàh b. *Ali (q.v.]. This might have been a 
result of their disappointment with the new régime. 

Under Haran al-Rashid (q.v.], Damascus was the 
scene of a tribal feud between the two factions of 
Yemen and Mudar. It lasted with short intervals from 
174/790 to 180/796. The chief reason for this feud was 
the Syrian Arab tribes’ sympathy for the Umayyads, 
and it was fostered by the policies of the ‘Abbasid 
governors, who supported one faction against the 
other. This feud emerged once more under ai-Ma?mün 
(g.v.] (213/828) in connection with the Yaman in 
Egypt. 

In the later ‘Abbasid period, the history of the 
Kalb was of less importance and took the form of 
Bedouin (a‘raéb) attacks on the central authorities. 
The following are the main events. The Kalb under 
‘Utayf b. Ni‘ma took part in the revolt of Hims 
against the governor al-Fadl b. Karin and killed him 
in 250/884. But al-Musta‘in’s general, Misa b. Bugha 
al-Kabir, was able to defeat the rebels and capture 
Hims. In the year 294/906, the a‘vab of Kalb,. to- 
gether with al-Nimr b. Kàsit (q.v.] and Asad, de- 
feated al-Husayn b. Hamdiàn, the governor of Mosul, 
and pursued him to the gates of Aleppo. In the same 
year al-Husayn b. Hamdan succeeded in defeating 
the afráb of Kalb and Tay? (9.v.], but he was even- 
tually captured. Under al-Mustarshid, the Kalb took 
part in the dispute between the ruler of Damascus 
and Dubays b. Sadaka, the ruler of Aleppo [see 
MazvAniDS), by betraying the latter, who took 
refuge with them, to the former. 

It is interesting to note that Carmathian propa- 
ganda found a response among some of the Kalb and 
especially the Banu ’l-‘Ulays b. Damdam and their 
mawáli, who were living in the Samàwa desert. In 
289/901 they paid homage to Yabyà b. Zakrawayh, 
the Carmathian propagandist, calling him shaykh. 
Banu 'l-Asbagh—another branch of Kalb—also joined 
Ibn Zakrawayh, and seem to have believed so sin- 
cerely in his mission that they called themselves 
**Fátimids". Taking by surprise al-Mu‘tadid’s army, 
which was pursuing them, they managed to kill its 
leader, Sabuk al-Daylami. Then they pushed on to 
Damascus, burning the mosque of al-Rusafa and 
surprising all the villages they passed through. Ibn 
Zakrawayh and his followers harassed Tughdj b. 
Djuff [g.v.], the ruler of Damascus, and imprisoned 
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him within his city. It was not until the Egyptians 
sent an army under Badr al- Kabir, Ibn Tülün's slave, 
that the Carmathians were defeated and their leader 
Ibn Zakrawayh was killed. It is significant that one 
reason suggested for his death was the egalitarian 
policy he adopted towards his mawdli followers. 

The death of Yahya led Banu ’I-‘Ulays and Banu 
*l-Asbagh to follow his brother al-Husayn b. Zakra- 
wayh. The latter was able to defeat the Egyptian 
force and the troops of Hims and of other Syrian 
provinces sent against him. He also made his author- 
ity felt to such an extent that he was recognized as 
Amir al-Mu?minin in the Friday kAwufba all over Syria 
in 289/901-2. However, the caliph al-Muktafi was able 
to have him seized and put to death in 291/903. 

Following the death of al-Husayn b. Zakrawayh, 
the Banu ’1-‘Ulays, Banu ’l-Asbagh and Bani Ziyad 
(all from Kalb) joined another Carmathian da‘%, Abi 
Ghànim Nasgr. They made several attacks on Busrà, 
Adhriftát, Damascus and Tabariya. In Tabariyya, 
where some of the troops of Damascus joined them, 
they defeated and killed Ibráhim b. Bughámardi, the 
deputy governor of Jordan, impelling the caliph al- 
Muktafi to send an army against them under al- 
Husayn b. Hamdáàn. They then moved on to Samáwa 
and Hit, which they devastated. Another army, under 
Muhammad b. Ishak b. Kundádjik, took the field 
against them. Finding themselves unable to face this 
joint army, the Kalb betrayed the Carmathian leader 
Nasr, and killed him. By taking his head to the caliph 
as a sign of their loyalty, they averted any action 
against themselves. 

The Kalb were also the most enthusiastic support- 
ers of all the Sufyáni [q.v.] rebels. The revolt of Abu 
'l-Ward (132/750) and that of ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'àwiya (195/810) are good 
examples. This support is clearly reflected by the 
tradition that the Kalb would be the last adherents 
of the Sufyàni. 
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III.—In Muslim Spain 


The army of Müsà b. Nusayr [g.v.] included Kalbi 
and Kaysi elements, among whom the memory of 
Mardj Rahit aroused an antagonism which showed it- 
self in North Africa and particularly in Spain through- 
out most of the 2nd/8th century. The troops sent by 
Hishàm b. *Abd al-Malik to suppress the Berber re- 
volt launched by Maysara [g.v.] were composed of 
Syrians; Baldj [q.v.], commander of their van, who 
was a member of the Kaysi aristocracy, took refuge 
at Ceuta, appealing for assistance to the governor of 
Spain, *Abd al-Malik b. Katan, a Medinan opposed 
to the Syrians. After refusing to help for some con- 
siderable time, ‘Abd al-Malik finally allowed Baldj to 
enter Spain, where the Berbers were also in revolt. 
Discord between Kalb and Kays soon broke out, and 
Baldj succeeded in supplanting ‘Abd al-Malik, whom 
he caused to be tortured. Baldj’s pro-Kays policies 
provoked disturbances. His successor roused the 
wrath of other elements of the population and the 
Umayyad caliph in Damascus then sent to Cordoba 
the Kalbi Abu ’l-Khattar al-Husam b. Dirar [g.v.], 
who adopted a policy which favoured his fellow- 
tribesman. His partiality earned him the hostility of 
a Kaysi chieftain, al-Sumayl b. Hátim [q.v.], who 
exerted considerable efforts and opened hostilities 
against the governor, allying himself even with some 
Yamanis (Lakhm and Djudhàm) against Kalb. The 
revolt launched in 127/745 was successful; Abu 
*1-Khattar, defeated and taken prisoner, was replaced 
by Thabàba b. Salama al-Djudhámi, who died in 
129/746. Yüsuf b. *Abd al- Rabmàn al-Fihri [q.v.] was 
then chosen as governor of Spain. The Kalbi sup- 
porters of Abu 'l-Khattar, who had fled, were de- 
feated at Secunda (Shaķunda) in 130/747 by the 
Kaysi party, and in time passions cooled, especially 
since enduring famine encouraged the cessation of 
hostilities. In coalition with the Berbers, the Yamanis 
moved to attack al-Sumayl, governor of Saragossa, 
but the Kaysis succeeded in delivering him (137/755), 
with the aid, notably, of emissaries from the future 
*Abd al-Rabmáàn I [q.v.]. Negotiations having broken 
down, the Kalb and other Yamanis assisted the 
Umayyad pretender to come to Spain and establish 
himself there. 

Subsequently, the hatred between Kays and Kalb 
diminished as the Andalusian personality took 
shape, but even in the 3rd/gth century the fires of 
fanaticism still flared up (e.g., a war begun in 207/822 
which lasted seven years in the region of Murcia, 
sparked off on some flimsy pretext). 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 

Mus., index. (Ep.) 

AL-KALBI, the name of a prominent family from 
Küfa. Bishr al-Kalbi and his sons al-Sà?ib, ‘Ubayd 
and *Abd al-Rabmàn took part in the Battle of the 
Camel [see AL-DJAMAL] on ‘AIi’s side (36/656); al- 
Sà?ib b. Bishr embraced the cause of Mus*ab b. 
al-Zubayr and, despite numerous defections in the 
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ranks of the Küfans, was slain beside him at Dayr 
al-Djathalik (q.v.] in 71/690 by Warka? al-Nakha‘i 
(al-Tabari, ed. M. Ibrahim, Cairo 1964, vi, 103, 
seems to date his death to 67/686 and places it during 
the battle between Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr and al- 
Mukhtar; whatever the facts of the matter, al-Sà?ib 
was not killed at Siffin in 36/657, as Ibn Hazm states, 
Djamhara, ed. Hàrün, Cairo 1962, 459). Muhammad 
b. al-Sà?ib (and not b. Malik as in the Fihrist, ed. 
G. Flügel, 95) played an active part in the revolt of 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath [see 
1BN AL-ASH'ATH] and fought in his ranks at Dayr al- 
Dijamàdjim [q.v.] (82/701); he left a partial account 
of this battle in which he recounts, inter alia, his 
honourable, even triumphant, return to his family in 
Küfa in one single day without having had to aban- 
don one of his weapons (al-Tabari, vi, 349-50, 364). 

To swordsmanship, the family added another claim 
to fame: learning; in fact it is rare to consult an 
early Arab book without finding some reference to 
an al-Kalbi. These references, brief or more detailed, 
concern three different persons, who were already 
difficult to distinguish in early days. 

I.—Mubammad b. al-Sà?ib al-Kalbi (Abu 'l-Nadr) 
died in Küfa at the age of at least 80 in 146/763. 
He was interested in all contemporary branches of 
learning: universal history; the history of religions, 
pre-Islamic (al-Shahrastàni, Mtlal, Cairo 1947, 1220- 
64), Jewish (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Jkd, Cairo 1948, i?, 
157) and Christian; poetry (Ibn Khallikàn, Cairo 
1948, iii, 436), literature and philology; genealogy, 
tradition and ancient legends. He employed his wide 
knowledge in a commentary on the Kur?àn (Tafsir), 
the longest ever composed (al-Dhahabi, ‘Jbar, Ku- 
wayt 1960, i, 106). So great was his fame in this 
sphere that Sulayman b. ‘Ali, perhaps during his 
governorship of Basra (133-9), brought him to that 
city to teach kur?ánic exegesis. With the support of 
Sulayman b. ‘Ali, Muhammad al-Kalbi put forward, 
despite the opposition of his hearers, an interpreta- 
tion of the Kur?àn which went contrary to received 
opinion; it is probable that he expressed pro-‘Alid 
views. His courses were written down (Fihrist, 95), 
but his Tafsir is now lost, apart from a few sparse 
fragments in various works. This is perhaps to be ex- 
plained by his use, direct or indirect, of written 
sources and chains of tradition (is»ad) which did not 
conform to the norms fixed for hadith criticism, and 
above all by the fact that, as a Shi*i, he had advanced 
opinions contrary to Sunni orthodoxy, especially in 
hadith and in the different levels of kur?ànic inter- 
pretation (al-Tabari, Tafsir, Cairo 1374, i, 76, 9t, 
216-7, etc.). He was sometimes accused of heresy, 
of rifd, of saba?ism, of 1rdjà? and so on, and some- 
times of forgery and falsehood. Even in the 2oth 
century he has impassioned opponents among the 
scholars of al-Azhar (Abmad Shákir, in his edition 
of the Lubab al-Adaéb of Usama b. Munkidh, Cairo 
1935, 123-4, n. 5). Yet he has remained an authority, 
and even his detractors draw on him as a source. 

IL—Hishám b. Muhammad b. al-Sà?ib al-Kalbt, 
Abu 'I-Mundhir, generally called Ibn al-Kalbi, was 
probably born in Küfa around 120/737 and educated 
in that town; he died there in 204/819 or 206/821, 
in the caliphate of al-Ma?mün. His death was greatly 
regretted by the caliph (al-Khatib al-Baghdádi, Cairo 
1931, xiv, 45-6) for reasons which are not partic- 
ularly clear; we do know, however, that the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mahdi (d. 169/785) made use of Ibn al- 
Kalbi’s knowledge when countering the Umayyad 
attack in Spain (al-Tabari, viii, 172-3). It was prob- 
ably during this caliph's rule that Ibn al-Kalbi stayed 


in Baghdad. Like his father, he was interested in all 
branches of knowledge of his time and he wrote a 
good number of works, more than 150 according to 
the Fihrist. This immense oeuvre was incorporated, 
to a great extent, in the works of his direct and in- 
direct disciples: Muhammad b. Habib, Ibn Durayd, 
al-Tabari, Abu °l-Faradj al-Isfahani and many others 
who borrowed a great deal from him without much 
concern for acknowledgement and often with over- 
vague references to the master’s work. A few titles, 
however, have been recovered from this anonymous 
mass by Ibn al-Kalbi’s fame:—1. Djamharat al- 
Nasab: W. Caskel and G. Strenzick have published 
two imposing volumes, one a study on everything 
closely or remotely connected with Arab genealogy 
and with Ibn al-Kalbi in particular, and the other 
genealogical tables culled from the work of Ibn al- 
Kalbi (Gamharat an-Nasab des Ibn al-Kalbi, Leiden 
1966). Ibn al-Kalbi was the uncontested master of 
Arab genealogy, and in his Djamhara Ibn Hazm did 
no more than give currency to the work of his eminent 
predecessor, without acknowledging it to a great 
extent. In his lifetime Ibn al-Kalbi was the source, 
arbiter and sometimes amused dispenser of titles of 
nobility.—2. al-Asnam, published for the first time 
in Cairo in 1912 by Ahmad Zaki, has been translated 
into German (by Rosa K. Rosenberger, Leipzig 1941), 
into English (by N. A. Faris, Princeton 1952), and 
into French (by M. S. Marmardji, in Revue Biblique, 
xxxv (1926), 397-420: a fragmentary translation; 
more recently, W. Atallah has published a new ed. of 
the text together with an annotated French transla- 
tion (Paris 1969)). As on genealogy, Ibn al-Kalbi 
remains an authority on the history of Arab pagan- 
ism; ibn Durayd, al-Nadjirami, Yàküt, ‘Abd al- Kadir 
al-Baghdàdi and others consulted his work, sum- 
marized it, and always cited him as a reference.— 
3. Ansáb al-Khayl, in which the author set forth 
genealogical accounts illustrated by short poetic 
pieces celebrating the most famous chargers of history 
(ed. Levi Della Vida, Leiden 1928; a copiously an- 
notated edition by Ahmad Zaki appeared posthu- 
mously in Cairo in 1946).—4. A few fragments of 
various length have been preserved, vestiges of lost 
works such as K. al-Kulab, K. al-Lubáb, Shi*r Hatim 
al-T@i, etc. 

To some extent Ibn al-Kalbi’s work has been 
mingled with that of his father, but only partially; in 
the narrative of the battle of Dayr al-Djamadjim, 
for example, he naturally cites his father, who had 
taken part in the combat, but he also had recourse 
to other witnesses (al-Tabari, vi, 342-50). He is so 
scrupulous in his pursuit of exactitude that he even 
quotes his own father through the medium of other 
narrators (tbid., ii, 272, vi, 360). Apart from oral 
sources, Ibn al-Kalbi cited specialists who had access 
to biblical and Palmyran sources (ibid., ii, 273); 
he was kept informed of archaeological discoveries 
in the Yemen (Ibn Durayd, Ishtihák, ed. Harin, 
Cairo 1958, 524); he seems to have had a secretary 
called Djabala who provided him with translations 
from Pahlavi (Fihrist, 244) and he himself consulted 
the archives and tablets of the Christian communities 
of al-Hira (al-Tabart, i, 628). Equipped with modern 
methodological criteria, it is easy to point to lacunae 
in Ibn al- Kalbi's knowledge and to criticize some of 
his opinions on the history of languages or some of 
his narratives, which are more legendary than his- 
torical. In his universal history he often had to fall 
back on oral sources alone, and he should be given 
credit for having written these down. All in all, his 
work is not inferior to that of other historians of 
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oriental or classical antiquity. Some Arab writers 
were fiercely critical of him, but such criticisms, 
sometimes based on scholarly rivalry, were often 
sectarian or motivated by religious fervour, for, like 
his father, Ibn al-Kalbi fell foul of Sunni orthodoxy. 
On the other hand, he did have ardent supporters 
(Yakut, Beirut 1956, ii, 187-8, 219, 504), and detrac- 
tors and admirers alike were frequently largely 
dependent on his work. Among modern scholars, 
I. Goldziher has criticized Ibn al-Kalbī (Muk. Stud., 
i, 185-7) by taking literally the early criticisms di- 
rected against him; he bases his arguments on the 
false, self-glorifying genealogies which Ibn al-Kalbī 
recounts with humour, and on his pro-‘Abbäāsid views 
(al-Tabari, viii, 172-3), using these to throw doubt 
on his scientific worth. Th. Nóldeke (Gesch. der 
Araber und Perser, Leiden 1879, xxvii and index) 
restored the balance, and since then criticisms of 
Ibn al-Kalbi have been reduced to their proper 
dimensions: even so, neither ancients nor moderns 
have evaluated him at his true worth. Present-day 
research is confirming Ibn al-Kalbi’s eminent role in 
the history of Arab literature. 

III.—*Abbàs b. Hisham, Hishàm's son and not 
his brother as al-Küfi states (Fihrist, 95). Al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (xvi, 46) speaks of an Ibn al-Kalbi who 
must be the grandson of Muhammad al-Kalbi. Al- 
‘Abbas transmitted his recollections of his father, 
Hisham, passing on some of his learning to philo- 
logists like Ibn Durayd (Jshtikák, passim) and to 
historians like al-Balàdhuri and al-Tabari. Nothing 
further is known about him. 

Bibliography: Main accounts: Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabakat, Beirut 1957, vi, 358-9; Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma‘Grif, ed. ‘Ukasha, Cairo 1969, index; Ibn al- 
Nadim, index; al-KhatIb al-Baghdadi, Cairo 1931, 
xiv, no. 7386; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, Cairo 1948, 
iii, 436-8, v, 131-3; Yáküt, Udabà?, Cairo 1936, 
xix, no. 112; Dhahabi, Mizán, Cairo 1963, iv, 304-5, 
556-9. Among modern writers, the editors of Ibn 
al-Kalbi usually provide ample bibliographies. 
Note the introductions to the Djamhara (Caskel- 
Strenzick) and to the Asndm. See too Brockel- 
mann, Blachére, L:ft., and also Kahhala. 

(W. ATALLAH) 

KALBIDS, a family stemming from the tribe of 
the Kalb b. Wabara [g.v.], which Arab sources re- 
lating to the Maghrib call Banü Abi 'l-Husayn (or 
al-Hasan). 

In the Maghribi chronicles, governors and senior 
officials of the Umayyad administration in Ifrikiya 
who were of Kalbite origin appear frequently, as do 
others belonging to the rival Kays tribe. While the 
more astute of the caliphs in Damascus sometimes 
managed to steer an even course between these two 
adversaries, their representatives in the Maghrib, 
in Spain and in Sicily often leaned to one side or the 
other, guided either by their personal sympathies 
or by the circumstances obtaining at any particular 
time. Thus the disputes and often bloody battles pro- 
voked by the traditional antagonism of the two tribes 
intensified the chaos in a situation where a Kalbite 
walt frequently followed a Kaysite one and vice versa. 

Under the Aghlabids, who relied largely on Muda- 
rite elements, the Kalbites began to decline, but 
they were the main prop and stay of Fatimid political 
and religious policy; they therefore swiftly found 
in Ifrikiva a milieu favourable to their rise, so that 
by the middle of the 4th/roth century they were the 
governing element of Muslim Sicily. At this period 
Kalbite elements were probably already allied with 
the Kutàma Berbers. 


For services rendered particularly to the first 
imams of Ifrikiya, the Kalbites were speedily re- 
warded by the Mahdi and his descendants; in al- 
K&im’s day, ‘Ali b. Abi ’l-Husayn al-Kalbi (one of 
the first dynasts of this family and son-in-law of 
Salim b. Abi Rashid, the Fatimid governor of Sicily 
from 305/917 to 325/936) died at the siege of Agrigento 
(326/938) in the midst of the struggle pursued by 
Sicilian Fatimid supporters against those who had 
remained faithful to the caliphate in Baghdad. His 
son al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, who had distinguished himself 
in Ifrikiya in the campaigns waged by al-Kà?im and 
al-Mansir against the Kharidjite Aba Yazid [¢.v.}, 
was the first of a succession of Kalbite governors in 
Sicily, a kind of hereditary emirate (cf. Kitab A‘mal 
al-a‘lam (see Bibl.)), which lasted until the mid-sth/ 
rrth century. 

Confronted by that chaotic situation caused by the 
rebellions in Palermo and Agrigento against the 
Fátimid representatives, the Caliph al-Mansür deem- 
ed it logical and sensible to entrust Sicily's manage- 
ment to those whose fidelity was proven beyond 
doubt and who, moreover, could maintain a neutral 
stand between the rebels and the imams of Ifrikiya. 
Only a few years after his arrival in Sicily, al-Hasan 
had two victorious encounters with the Byzantine 
forces in Calabria and Apulia. He took this opportu- 
nity to build a mosque at Reggio, but it was destroyed 
a few years later. On al-Mansür's death (Dhu 'l- Ka*da 
341/March 953), al-Hasan returned to Ifrikiya, leav- 
ing the government of the island in the hands of his 
son Ahmad, but without definitely abandoning his 
role as military commander in Sicily and Calabria. He 
was later recalled to the area by his brother ‘Ammar, 
who was hard-pressed by the Byzantines. Ahmad, 
the second Kalbid wali of Sicily (342/954-358-969), 
found himself involved in some decisive battles; most 
notable were the capture of Taormina (351/962), 
whose name was changed to Mu‘izziyya in honour of 
the imam al-Mu‘izz, and the fall of Rametta and the 
simultaneous victory at sea known as the wak‘at al- 
madjdz (battle of the straits), which is celebrated in 
a turgid kasida by Ibn Hani? (Diwan, ed. Zahid ‘Ali, 
1352/1934, no. 40, 540-59). 

In the succeeding years the different Kalbid gov- 
ernors pursued sporadically their conflict with the 
Byzantines, but military offensives were rarely 
large-scale: Byzantium had now admitted the need to 
enter into peace negotiations with the Fatimids, 
especially since the ambitions of the Emperor Otto I 
regarding southern Italy had become known. These 
ambitions also fired his son, Otto II, who, when he 
ventured into Calabria, found himself faced with a 
coalition of Muslims and Byzantines, the latter driven 
by necessity to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Kalbid troops, the former providentially assisted by 
the rivalry of the two Christian empires. The clash 
between Otto II’s troops and those of the Kalbid 
wali ‘Alf b. al-Hasan, son of the first Kalbid governor 
of Sicily, took place in Muharram 372/July 982 at 
Capo Cotrone in Calabria, At first the Muslims 
seemed overwhelmed but the battle quickly turned in 
their favour. This was perhaps the last great Muslim 
victory against the Christians in Sicily, aside from 
a few offensives of little importance such as the 
forays of 376/986 into Calabria, the siege of Cosenza 
a couple of years later, new attacks on Taranto in 
381/991, the storming of Matera in 384/994, a surprise 
attack on Benevento in 392/1002 and finally a brief 
siege of Capua. 

In Egypt too the Fátimids employed the services 
of leading members of the Kalbid family, some of 
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whom were sent to Sicily by the imams of Cairo to 
act as governors. This was true of, for example, 
Djaffar b. Muhammad, in Egypt counsellor to al- 
*Aziz bi-'làh (al-Mufizz's successor in 364/975), 
who governed the island for two years (372/983-374/ 
985). This period saw the apogee of Kalbid prestige: 
in Egypt, when al-Hàkim bi-amr Allàh [g.v.] was 
proclaimed caliph, the Kutama Berbers, Fatimid 
supporters, demanded that control of affairs be 
entrusted to al-Hasan b. ‘Ammar, the victor of 
Rametta and nephew of al-Hasan b. *Ali b. Abi 
*l-Husayn; in Sicily, the Kalbid Abu 'l-Futüh Yüsuf 
b. ‘Abd Allah (379/989-388/998) governed the island 
with great wisdom for eight years. The former was 
granted the title of Amin al-Dawla and the latter that 
of Thikat al-Dawla. 

The fortunes of the Bani Abi ’l-Husayn family 
soon declined from this peak: in Egypt there was a 
conspiracy against al-Hasan, while Sicily sank into 
chaos under Dja‘far (388/998-410/101r9), son of Yusuf. 
Although the steadily increasing autonomy enjoyed 
by Sicily from the outset of Fatimid rule in Egypt 
coincided with the greatest splendour of the amirs’ 
court in Palermo, it proved detrimental to the poli- 
tical realities of the moment, in the face of which 
the Kalbid rulers should have shown greater admin- 
istrative prudence and zeal. Instead, they preferred 
relaxing in the mansions of Palermo, numerous at 
this period, to the efforts of military undertakings 
or the cares of political responsibility. Indeed Dja‘far, 
amir of the island for twenty years, seems to have 
been the founder of Castello di Maredolci in Palermo. 
The effects of this decline were apparent in all fields, 
but they were especially marked in military matters: 
the Muslims suffered their first setback in Bari in 
394/1004 at the hands of the Byzantines and the 
Venetians, and the following year they were checked 
by the Pisans at Reggio. 

This already serious state of affairs worsened 
under the rule of Dja‘far’s brother, the Kalbid amir 
Ahmad b. Yisuf al-Akhal (410/1019-427/1036), about 
whose campaigns in Calabria and Apulia the Arab 
chroniclers have little to say. It is certain, on the 
other hand, that during the 15-year span of this 
governorate a new element, the Zirids, played a far 
larger part than formerly in the political and military 
life of Sicily. In fact, al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, at the 
instigation of many of al-Akhal’s opponents, who 
complained of his injustice and malpractices, sent 
his own son, ‘Abd Allah, to the island at the head 
of a large military contingent. Al-Akhal sought the 
help of the Byzantines, with whom he had already 
entered into negotiations. The latter defeated the 
Zirid forces, but then withdrew to Calabria, leaving 
‘Abd Allah to effect the easy defeat of his opponent, 
whom he besieged and killed. 

The struggle for power among Yüsuf's sons, their 
continual intrigues and boundless ambitions, charac- 
terized the governorate of al-Hasan, called al-Sam- 
sam, the last Kalbid amir of Sicily (431/1040-445/ 
1053; the latter date is given variously in the Arab 
chronicles). Various local ká?ids [see IBN AL-HAWWAS 
and IBN AL-THUMNA], however, had already begun 
tolay claim to power on the island and their struggles 
for supremacy hastened Norman intervention in 
Sicily. 

Of the total period of Muslim rule in Sicily, the 
Kalbid era was one of the most prosperous. As their 
reign began when the bloodiest and most devastating 
military offensives could be considered over, some 
of the most far-sighted of the rulers of the Banü 
Abi ’l-Husayn family, sustained by the prospect of 
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autonomy, promoted the marked development of 
western Sicily. Palermo and some other urban centres 
prospered once more, thanks to the new impetus 
given to municipal enterprises, to public works and 
to cultural matters. In the capital especially, the 
study of the traditional sciences had already been 
inaugurated in the preceding period, and some of 
the most enlightened Kalbid amirs, themselves often 
enthusiastic versifiers, encouraged an exceptional 
development of poetry, as may be seen from the few 
extant extracts of the vanished anthology compiled 
by Ibn al-Kattà* al-Sikilli [q.v.]. 

Bibliograph y: The historical, geographical and 
literary texts dealing with the Kalbids of Sicily 
have been collected by M. Amari in Biblioteca 
arabo-sicula, Leipzig 1857, appendix, Leipzig 1875 
(Italian tr., i, Turin- Rome 1880; ii, 1881; appendix 
1889); the historical data on this family have been 
studied by this same historian in Storia dei Musul- 
mani di Sicilia?, ed. C. A. Nallino, Catania 1933-39. 

Some interesting information on the relationship 
between the Kalbids and the Fatimid imams of 
Ifrikiya can be found in Aba ‘Ali Mansir al-‘Azizi 
al-Djawdhari, Sivat al-ustadh Djawdhar, ed. Muh. 
Kamil Husayn and Muh. ‘Abd al-Hadi Sha‘ira, 
Cairo 1954 (Fr. tr. by M. Canard, Algiers 1958); 
certain texts relating to these relationships have 
been translated into Italian by U. Rizzitano in 
RSO, xxxii (1957), 546-55; cf. also U. Rizzitano, 
Gli Arabi in Italia, in L'Occidente e l'Islam nell' Alto 
Medioevo, Spoleto 1965, i, 93-114; idem, Un com- 
pendio dell’ Antologia di poeti arabo-siciliani $ntito- 
lata **ad-Durrah al-hafirah min $u'arà? al-Gazirah” 
di Ibn al-Qaftà* “il Siciliano", in Att$ del Acc. Nas. 
Lincei, 8th series, vol. viii, Rome 1958, 335-78. In 
the Kitab a‘mal al-a‘lam of Lisàn al-Din b. al- 
Khatib, one chapter is devoted to the Banü Abi 
'-Husayn family; cf. the edition by Ahmad 
Mukhtar al-‘Abbadi and Muh. Ibrahim al-Kittàni, 
Casablanca 1964, 122-36 (Sp. tr. by R. Castrillo 
Marquez, Madrid 1958). (U. RizziTANO) 
KAL‘E [see KaL‘a]. 

KAL‘E-I SEFID, a fortress in Fars, in 30° 10’ 
N. Lat. and 51°30’ E. Long. (Greenwich). It is built 
on a mountain with a flat top, in the eastern part 
of the valley of Kohra, which falls steeply down on 
all sides. On its summit, which can only be reached 
by cliff-paths, lies an extensive well-wooded plateau 
watered by numerous springs. A strong garrison is 
necessary for its defence, as is noted in the Farsnama. 
Descriptions of the fortress and the country round 
it are given, among Oriental writers for example, by 
Ibn al-Balkhi in the Farsnama (the pertinent passage 
is copied by Mustawfi, Nwshat al-Kulüb, ‘Ali Yazdi 
and Mirkh"ànd (see Bibi). Of descriptions by 
European travellers in the roth century, that of 
Stolze deserves special mention; along with Andreas 
he explored the mountain and castle thoroughly. The 
statements of Kinneir, who visited Kal‘e-i Sefid in 
1810, are unreliable, according to Stolze. 

The name of the fortress is given in the Persian 
geographers and historians as Kal‘e-i Isfid (Sefid, 
Sepid), the "white citadel”; Kal‘e-i Ispid-diz (the 
“white fortress”) is also found; Kal‘e-i Sefid is the 
only form in use at the present day. Translated into 
Arabic the name is given in Ibn al-Athir (ed. Torn- 
berg), xi, 46 as al-Kal‘a al-Bayda?. The name “white 
citadel”, which is found elsewhere as a name for a 
castle in areas where Arabic and Persian are spoken 
(e.g., in al-Hira, al-Madàin, in the oasis of Ruhba 
east of Hawràn, and in the region of Kayrawàn, in 
Afghanistàn, etc.; for Biredjik cf. above i, 1233), may 
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very probably originate in the dazzling white colour 
of the building-stone used. The name Kal‘e-i Gul u 
Gulab (citadel of the rose and rose-water), borne by 
Kal‘e-i Sefid in al-Bundari (Houtsma, Recueil, ii, 183, 
13) is remarkable. 

Kal‘e-i Sefid is the most noteworthy point 
on the mountain road which leads from 
Behbahàn to Shiraz and furnishes communication 
between Khuzistan and Fars. It may be regarded 
as certain that a commanding place like this was 
very early fortified. The ‘Persian passes” through 
which Alexander the Great tried to enter the ancestral 
home of the Achaemenids and which were defended 
by the Satrap of Persis, Ariobarzanes, with his strong 
forces, have often been sought in the valley of Kal‘e-i 
Sefid; e.g., by Vincent, Mützel, Droysen, Forbiger. 
Ritter (Erdkunde, ix, 138), in differing from these, 
considers Kal‘e-i Sefid to be the stronghold of the 
Uxians and places the “Persian Gates” farther east. 
Ritter's view has been attacked particularly by 
Mützel in his edition of Curtius (Berlin 1841), p. 414 f. 
and by Stolze (of. cit., 262 f.; see bibl). That the 
region of Kal‘e-i Sefid does not correspond to the 
situation of the "Persian Gates" of the historians of 
Alexander and that the latter should be located 
elsewhere has been fairly convincingly proved by 
Stolze, op. cit. 

Kal‘e-i Sefid is not mentioned by the Arab geo- 
graphers of the Middle Ages. Like the adjoining town 
of Nawbandjàn (Nawbandadján) it must have been 
allotted to the Persian province of Sabir in the 
Caliphate period. From the 4th/roth century on we 
find cropping up in the Oriental sources a nomadic 
people named the Shül, after whom the whole area, 
inhabited by them from the west of Shiraz to the 
frontiers of Fars and Khiizistan was called Shilistan. 
There is definite evidence to show that Kal‘e-i Sefid 
belonged to Shülistán. On the Shül and the land of 
Shülistán cf. the references in Quatremére, Hist. des 
Mongols, 380 f. (see bibl.) and also Mustawfi, Ta?rikh-i 
Gusida (ed. Browne, GMS xiv), 538, 658, 660, 696, 
726. 

Kal‘e-i Sefid is frequently mentioned by Persian 
poets and chroniclers. It is first found in Firdawsi’s 
Sháhnáma (ed. Mohl, ii, 92, 245 f.); here the conquest 
of the stronghold is related as one of the noteworthy 
deeds of the hero Rustam. As the Fársnáma (written 
about 500/1106) reports, the fortress of Kal*e-i 
Sefid had lain in ruins for many years until 
it was rebuilt by a certain Abi Nasr from Tir Murdan 
(a district of the province of Sabir) during the 
turmoils of the last decades of Büyid rule, that is 
in the first half of the 5th/11th century. The 
mountain, difficult of access, served not infrequently 
in wartime as a secure hiding-place. For example in 
534/1139 Buzaba, governor of Fars, retired here 
before Karà Sonkor, atabeg of the Saldjük Sultan 
Mas'üd; cf. the article Büz-ABEH. The Salghürid 
Abū Bakr {q.v.], atabeg of Fars from 623 to 658 
(1226-1260) (on him see sALtGHÜRIDS) transported 
his treasures to Kal‘e-i Sefid and placed a garrison 
in the citadel in order to have a place of refuge here 
in case of a catastrophe. The last atabeg of Fars of 
the Salghürid dynasty, Saldjüksháh, met his death 
at the foot of Mount Kal‘e-i Sefid in battle with one 
of Hülàgü's generals in 663/1264; see J. v. Hammer, 
Gesch. der licháne, Darmstadt 1842, i, 243 and cf. 
also Mustawfi, Ta?rikh-$ Gwuxida, 509. 

Although Hülágü issued an order to destroy all 
the fortresses in the lands conquered by him, an 
exception was made of Kal‘e-i Sefid, as is expressly 
mentioned; cf. the passage in the Ta?rikh-i Wassaf 


in Quatremére, op. cit., 382. The citadel could there- 
fore continue to serve as a place of refuge, and was 
also on several occasions used as a state-prison for 
political opponents. Thus for example Mas‘id Shah 
of the Indji dynasty, who ruled as governor of Fars 
from 736/1335, imprisoned his brother Muhammad 
in Kal‘e-i Sefid [see INDIO]; when later Abi Ishak, 
a younger brother of the Mas‘id Shah just men- 
tioned, came into conflict with the Muzaffarid 
Mubariz al-Din and had to flee after the capture of 
his capital Shiraz in 754/1353 he went to Kal‘e-i 
Sefid (see Mirkhvànd's account in Quatremére, op. 
cit., 382; Mustawfl, Ta?rikh-i Guzida, 658, 151). A 
few years later the sons of Mubáriz al-Din, Shàh 
Sultan and Shah Shudja‘, rebelled against their 
father, blinded him and imprisoned him in Kal‘e-i 
Sefid in 759/1358; see Mustawfl, Ta?rikh-i Guzida, 
681; Defrémery in 7.4, 1864, ii, 112. In 785/1383 
Shah Shudjà* had his son Sultàn Shibli sent to Kal‘e-i 
Sefid as an alleged rebel (see Mustawff, of. cit., 724; 
Quatremere, of. cif., 382; Defrémery, op. cit. (1845), 
i, 437). 

Kal‘e-i Sefid has attained special fame through its 
capture by Timür. The latter on his second cam- 
paign in Fars in 795/1393 passed by the road from 
Behbahan to Shiraz, besieged this barrier fortress, 
considered impregnable, and stormed it on the third 
day. All the members of the Muzaffarid dynasty 
were captured and put to death (cf. Sharaf al-Din 
‘Ali Yazdi, Zafarndma, Calcutta 1887, i, 600íf.; 
Mustawfi, op. cit., 751). 

We read of the capture of Kal‘e-i Sefid by Ham- 
za-Bey several centuries later, in the reign of Sháh 
*Abbàs 1; see Quatremére, op. cit., 384. The Mamas- 
sani have now settled in a large part of what was 
once called Shilistan; they are a robber tribe, who 
centre round Kal‘e-i Sefid. On them see Layard in 
the JR Geog. S., xv, 28; Ritter, Erdkunde, viii, 390. 
ix, 137; C. de Bode, Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 
London 1845, i, 210, 219 f., 262 f. When the Mamas- 
sani in the latter part of the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah 
(1797-1834) were in constant rebellion under a robber 
chief named Wali Khan Bakash, an army of Adhar- 
baydjani troops was sent against them, who besieged 
Kal‘e-i Sefid and forced the stubborn defenders of 
the citadel to yield (cf. Curzon, op. cét.). 

It should further be mentioned that below the 
fortress on the mountain there was at one time a 
second smaller castle, the name of which is variously 
given as Astak (Farsnama, 158, 17) or Nishnak 
(Mustawfi, Nuzhka, 132, 5; further variants of the 
name are given here in note I). 

The little village of Tell Espid should not be 
confused with this; it lies northwest of Kal‘e-i Sefid 
in the adjacent plain on a hill some 2400 feet high; 
cf. Wells in the Proc. of the Roy. Geogr. Soc., 1883, 
v, 161 and Herzfeld, op. cit., 85. 
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Hist. of Persia (rev. ed., London 1829), i, 19 note, 
295; Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 137-144; Stolze, in Ver- 
handl. der Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde in Berlin, x (1883), 
262-5; G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian ques- 
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(M. STRECK) 
KAL'E-I SULTANIYYE CANAK-KAL‘E 
BOGHAZI). 

KALENDER [see KALANDAR]. 

KALENDEROGHLI MEHMED (d. 1018/1609), 
leader of the Dijelàli [q.v. in Supp.] rebels of 
Anatolia, was born in the village of Yasslviràn, 
in the sandjak of Ankara. He managed to obtain a 
timár in this sandjak and was promoted to cavush 
when Lalé Mehmed Pasha [q.v.] was beglerbegi of 
Anatolia, As one of the ''deserters" (firári) who fled 
at the critical moment in the battle of Mezó- Keresztes 
([g.v.], 1005/1596), he was deprived of his timar; 
when he appealed, his dismissal was confirmed and 
he was threatened with further punishment, where- 
upon he, like so many others who had been proscribed 
as "deserters", joined the Djeláli movement under 
Karayazidj!, then the virtual ruler of Anatolia. Kara- 
yazldj! died in roro/r60r, and was succeeded as 
leader by his brother Deli Hasan. In rorr/spring 
1603, Deli Hasan came to terms with the government 
in Istanbul and crossed into Rümeli to serve as 
beglerbegs of Bosna, but Kalenderoghll, together with 
such other leaders as Karakush Ahmed and Kara 
Sa‘id, stayed in Anatolia and maintained their 
resistance in the area of Ankara—Akshehir—Kiitah- 
ya. He came to the fore as one of the officers of Tawil 
Khalil, who surprised the army of the vizier Nasih 
Pasha near Bolvadin (1014/1605), so that when the 
sultan (Ahmed I) attempted to come to terms with 
the Djelali leaders Kalenderoghll was appointed 
beglerbegi of Karámàn (and thus obtained the title of 
pasha). However, he did not assume the duties of 
this post but was granted Ankara as arpalik [q.v.}. 
His position became precarious with the death of 
Lala Mehmed Pasha, who had been his protector, and 
the appointment of Muràd Pasha (“Kuyudju” (q.v.], 
1015/1606) as grand vizier. Moreover, the people of 
Ankara had refused to permit him to enter the city; 
he was obliged to leave one of his officers to deputize 
for him and to withdraw eastwards. 

Meanwhile, Murad Pasha had marched against the 
rebels and summoned Kalenderoghll to join him in 
the campaign against Djanpulatoghll ‘Ali Pasha at 
Aleppo. Suspecting a trap, Kalenderoghll disobeyed 
this order, thus revealing himself as a rebel. When 
Murad Pasha moved towards Aleppo, Kalenderoghil, 
at the head of a numerous host of segbans [q.v.], 
moved westwards, occupying the Aegean coastlands 
and the Bursa district, so as to threaten Istanbul 
itself. He defeated the government forces sent against 
him and even laid siege to Bursa; he failed to take 
the city but fired the suburbs. Greatly disturbed by 
Murad Pasha’s decisive defeat of Djanpulatoghll in 
1016/1607, Kalenderoghll summoned all the Djelali 
leaders to join him; nearly all obeyed, with the ex- 
ception of Muslu Cavush, who was operating around 
Silifke, and Djànpulàtoghl himself, who was at- 
tempting to take refuge in Istanbul. Kalenderoghll's 
proposal to offer battle in the region of Mar‘ash - 
Aleppo was accepted, with a few dissenters. The army 
of over 70,000 segbáns was defeated in the yayla of 
Góksün [g.v.] by Muràd Pasha's troops, composed 
entirely of kapu kullart and reliable tribal levies 
from south-east Anatolia and the Arab lands (22 
Rabi^ II ror7/s August 1608). Kalenderoghll 


[see 


and his companions fled, hoping to reach safety 
in Persia. Hotly pursued, he managed to take 
refuge with Shah ‘Abbas, but since he would not 
abandon his turbulent ways he was put to death. 
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3384. (M. AKDAĞ) 

KĶALGHAY, KALGHA, KAGHALGHA, a title best 
known as indicating the “deputy” or “heir ap- 
parent” of the khàns of the Crimean Khanate {see 
KIRIM]. The term has been subjected to a variety of 
linguistic, sociological and political analyses, the 
most important of which are summarized here, 

Linguistically, the title has been associated with 
the Tatar word kalgkay, “he will remain" or *'let 
him remain", on the basis of an anecdote given by 
Halim Girày (Gáülbün-: Khànàn, Istanbul 1287, r1 ff.). 
This popular etymology, followed by Hammer 
(Geschichte der Chane der Krim..., Vienna 1856, 39), 
Howorth (ii/1, 610) and Ahmed Djewdet (Ta?rikh, i, 
73), is untenable. A Mongol origin (Pelliot, İnalcık) 
is unlikely, since the term is not encountered before 
1475. For a full discussion of the problem, see Doerfer, 
iii, p. 499, and J. Matuz, Qalga, in Turcica, ii (1970), 
IOI-29. 

In a sociological or institutional sense, there were 
ample precedents for the office of kalghay. The 
Khanate of the Golden Horde and its successor state, 
the Crimean Khanate, like other stable governments, 
required a trusted official who could make decisions 
in the absence of the khan. The falghay, as deputy 
and heir apparent, was invariably a brother or a son 
of the khàn (M. de Peyssonel, Traité sur le commerce 
de la Mer noire, ii, Paris 1787, 252). As direct des- 
cendants of Cingiz-Khan [q.v.], the khans of the 
Golden Horde and of the Crimea followed closely 
many Mongol or inner Asian traditions. In fact, the 
office of kalgkay corresponds rather closely to the 
Mongol prince known as the ofcigin-djdn or "master 
of the hearth and the home yurt or patrimony”. 
(cf. B. Vladimirtsov, Le Régime social des Mongols, 
Paris 1948, 67 and 126). According to Mongol tradi- 
tion, the home yurt was entrusted to the care of the 
khàn's youngest son. It would appear significant that 
most kalghays were chosen from among the younger 
brothers of the khan until the end of the roth/16th 
century, a time when Islamic-Ottoman practices 
became more influential in the Crimea (see GtrAy and 
the accompanying geneological table). Inalcik reports 
(loc. cit.) that slightly more than half of the khàns 
had previously served as kalghay, which emphasizes 
the role of deputy over that of their apparent. Clearly 
the Ottoman sultan (after 883/1478) and the tribal 
aristocracy could always impose their will, and often 
did, to disrupt an orderly succession and to weaken 
an able or over ambitious Giráy dynastic line. A 
convocation of the tribal dignitaries, termed a 
kuriltay [g.v.], also represented a weakened version 
of an inner Asian institution; the original kwriltay 
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apparently consisted only of family members of a 
ruling dynasty. In the Crimean Khanate, as in the 
Golden Horde, the privilege was extended to the 
tribal mirzds [g.v.], thus weakening the authority of 
the ruling family (cf. B. Grekov and A. Iakoubovski, 
La Horde d'Or, Paris 1939, 121-3). 

In accordance with the inner Asian practice of 
conferring an indj& or fief upon princes and holders 
of high office, the kalghay maintained his seat of 
power in Akmesdjid, exercising from there complete 
administrative and judicial authority over the inner 
Crimean territory from Akmesdjid to the Ottoman 
enclave of Kefe (Kaffa). He held his own daily diwan 
[g.v.] and was attended by officiais with ranks cor- 
responding to those of the khān’s dīwān in Bāghče- 
sarāy. It was in the composition of the court and in 
the powers given to kagis that one may observe 
Islamic political influences among the Krim Tatar 
elite. The diwán of the kalghay could recommend the 
death penalty for criminals within the kalghay’s 
territory, but this penalty was subject to the review 
of the khan and his mufti and kadi-‘asker [q.v.]. The 
appointment of a nür al-din [g.v.], a second deputy 
and heir apparent to the khán, after 992/1584, may 
indicate an Ottoman influence. Henceforth the 
tendency was to appoint a brother of the khàn, 
younger or older, to the rank of kalghay, while the 
position of nür al-din was reserved for his favourite 
son. Thus, a.certain preference was given to seniority 
of line, as in the case of the later Ottoman sultans, 
rather than seniority in a given Giráy family. 

In the 12th/18th century the revenues of the kal- 
ghay included 10,000 piastres from the customs dues 
of Karasubazar ([q.v.], 5,000 p. from the salt works of 
Kerč, 3,000 p. from the customs dues of Kaffa [g.v.] 
and a tribute of 2,500 p. from the honey tax of Mol- 
davia and 1,000 p. of the same from Wallachia. He 
also received the capitation tax (djizya, [g.v.]) from 
certain Christian villages, a revenue which he often 
turned over to officers of the court, and he inherited 
the property of mirzas in his district who died without 
suitable heirs (Peyssonel, ii, 254). 

The kalghay could be called upon by the khan to 
lead Tatar contingents to war (usually in support of 
the Ottoman army, at which time special subsidies 
were forthcoming) or on Tatar raids into the terri- 
tories of Poland-Lithuania, Muscovy or Circassia; 
on these occasions the kalghay had full powers and 
received one tenth of all booty in keeping with 
Mongol custom. When the khan led the army, the 
kalghay often remained behind to guard the Crimea 
from Cossack or other attack. If he accompanied the 
khan, he was placed in command of the right wing of 
the army (Ewliya Celebi, Seyakatname, x, 47-8). The 
kalghay generally could be expected to support the 
prerogatives of the dynasty against encroachment by 
the sultan or the mirzds. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs, the kalghay could 
send his own envoys together with those of the khàn 
and could negotiate independently of the khàn under 
certain circumstances. A proportional amount of all 
tribute (fish) payments from Muscovy, for example, 
had to be specifically allotted to the kalghay. (Note 
the lists of articles sent to the Crimea in H. Feyizhan 
and V. Velyaminov-Zernov, Materiali po istorii 
Krimskago Kharsstva, St. Petersburg 1864, passim). 

The palace of the kalghay, situated on high ground 
on the left bank of the Salgir river in Akmesdjid, 
was demolished after the Russian conquest of 1783. 
Close to the old town, the Russians built the new 
enclave of Simferopol, which became the seat of 
power for the Russian governor of the Crimea. The 


office of kalghay typified the combination of inner 
Asian and Islamic institutions, a feature common to 
the institutions of the Turco-Tatar peoples of western 
Asia. 
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(C. M. KORTEPETER) 

KALHAT (22° 42’ N., 59° 17’ E), the chief 
coastal settlement of the Band Salima and Malik b. 
Fahm (Azd) tribes of south-eastern ‘Um4n, probably 
since pre-Islamic times. Their clans had also settled 
on the Persian side of the Straits of Hurmuz and, 
under the leadership of the Djulanda (b. Karkar), 
exercised a degree of control at the entrance to the 
Gulf from their fortresses at al-Dikdin and Huzw 
until evicted from the latter by ‘Adud al-Dawla. The 
collapse of Buwayhid power and its replacement by 
that of the Saldjüks, the demise of the Ibadi Imamate 
in "Umàn and Hadramawt and a shift of Indian Ocean 
trade to the Red Sea brought about a radical change 
in political groupings at the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf and saw the final decline of the old trading cen- 
tres of Siraf and Subar. The merchants of Siraf had 
already started to develop the island of Kays in 
Buwayhid times and it was their princes who gained 
control of the entrance to the Gulf at the beginning 
of the 6th/12th century, gradually bringing back part 
of the Indian Ocean trade to the Gulf. 

At the same time the traditional relationship 
between the peoples of south-eastern ‘Uman (who 
were mostly Ibadis) and Hurmuz, then the local port 
for Kirmàn, was activated. Kalhat was fortified and 
became the new entrepót of the '*monsoon"' trade, a 
role previously held by Subàr. In an effort to chal- 
lenge the control of Kays, an alliance was made with 
the Salghirids of Fars; it was this that led to the 
capture of Kalhat by the Kh"árazmis some time 
between 611/1214-5 and 617/1220-1. A few years later 
Mabmüd b. Abmad al-kwsti (var. kwshi, káshi) of 
Kalhàt subjugated Kays and brought the whole of 
the coast as far as Zufár (Dhofar) under his rule; his 
expedition sent to reduce the peoples of interior 
fUmáàn perished in the southern desert in 660/ 
1261-2. 

Although Mabmüd made Hurmuz his capital, he 
never lost his attachment to Kalhàt and finally retired 
there; his descendants, however, became increasingly 
Persianized and estranged from the mainly Arab 
population oftheir second capital, repressing Ibad- 
ism, which was inimical to dynastic rule. Some time 
before the middle of the 8th/14th century Kalhat was 
severely damaged by an earthquake and during the 
course of this century gave way to Maskat (Muscat) 
as the “monsoon” trade centre on the ‘Um4n coast. 
Sacked by Alboquerque in 1508, it was never properly 
rebuilt by the Portuguese, who developed Kurayát as 
their southernmost fortified settlement. In the second 
half of the 16th century, Kalhat’s trade was still 
worth a third of Maskat’s to the Portuguese factors, 
but by the end of their occupation in the mid-17th 
century, its demise appears to have been complete, 
replaced even as a local port by Sir. 
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KALI "carpet" (see prsAT, in Suppl]. 
aL-KALI, Apt *ArLi IsMA'IL B. AL-KÁSIM B. 
*AvDHON B. HARÜN B. *IsA B. MUHAMMAD B. SULAY- 
MAN/SALMAN (matwlá of *Abd al-Malik b. Marwán or 
of his son Muhammad) aAL-BacHbApl, great Arab 
philologist (288/901-356/967). The genealogy and 
following data are vouched for by his autobiography, 
which was preserved by his pupil, al-Zubaydi 
(p. 204 f.). He was born in the year 28(8)/g01 in 
Manàzdjird (g.v.], to the north of Lake Van. In 
303/915 he set out for Baghdad; after a longer stay 
in Mosul, he arrived there in 305/917, along with 
people from the frontier town of Kálikalà (Erzerum), 
whose nisba he took in the hope of receiving particular 
favours in his studies as a man of the frontier. In 
Baghdad he studied lugha and akhbàr with the most 
renowned scholars of his time, such as Ibn Durayd, 
Ibn alAnbári, Niftawayh, Ibn al-Sarrádj, al- 
Zadijdjádj, al-Akhfash al-Asghar, al-Mutarriz the 
&ghwulám of Tha*lab, and others; under the direction of 
Ibn Durustawayh he studied thoroughly the kitab 
of Sibawayh in al-Mubarrad's interpretation; he read 
Ibn Kutayba's books with the author's son Abü 
Dja*far and the books of Yahya al-Munadjdjim also 
with the author’s son Ahmad etc.; he also devoted 
himself to the study of the hadith under the guidance 
of well-known traditionists such as Abü Bakr *Abd 
Allàh b. AbI Dáwüd al-Sidjistán! and ‘Abd Allāh b. 
Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Baghawi; he read 
the Kur?4n with the imám ai-kurrá?, Ibn al-Mudjàá- 
hid. In 328/939 he left Baghdad, apparently on the 
invitation of prince al-Hakam, the son of *Abd al- 
Rabmán III, for al-Andalus, arriving in Cordoba on 
27 Sha*bàn 330/17 May 942. He died there, as al- 
Zubaydi adds, highly honoured, in Rabi‘ II 356/ 
March-April 967; according to Ibn al-Faradi, i, 
65f., no. 221; '*Cairo 1373/1954, i, 84, no. 225, he 
died on Saturday 7 Djumada I 356/20 April 967 
(this precise information is probably from al-Káli's 
son Dja‘far, from whom Ibn al-Faradi transmits, see 


Ibn Bashkuwél, 129, no. 189; ?Cairo 1374/1955, 127, 
no. 292). 

AI-KAli, frequently cited also as Abü *AII al-Bagh- 
dadi, became the key figure in the ‘Iraki tradition 
in the West. On his emigration to Cordoba, he man- 
aged to take with him a great part of his library. 
Books which he did not possess, or which had been 
mislaid on the way in Kayrawa4n, he either dictated 
from memory in his new home or made commentaries 
and critical observations on them, following the ‘Iraki 
tradition which he knew, and taking into account 
examples of other traditions (see Ibn Khayr, 395 
passim; Zubaydi, 203; Kifti, i, 205; Sellheim, 95 ff.). 
As a grammarian he paid no heed to the quarrels 
of the schools, such as the well-known one between 
the Basrans and the Kifans since the days of the 
two rivals al-Mubarrad and Tha‘lab, but relied on his 
own judgement, although he agreed on the whole 
with the madhhab of the Basrans (cf. Kifti, i, 205). 
For his pupils see the passages mentioned in Fulton, 
9, according to al-Dabbi, Ibn Bashkuwál and Ibn 
al-Abbár. 

Few of his numerous works remain (Kifti, i, 206; 
Yàküt, Udabà?, ii, 352; Fulton, 6 f.). The best known 
is his K. al-Amáli, which deals with every conceivable 
question of philology in so far as it concerns the 
Sarabiyya; cf. ‘Umar al-Dakkak in MMIA, xliv 
(1969), 515-37; the best edition is that of the Dar 
al- Kutub, Cairo 1344/1926; the third volume contains 
the Dhayl al- Amáli wa 'l-Nawádir, with Bakrl's Tan- 
bik; Bakri’s commentary on the whole work, with 
the title Simi al-la?àli fi sharh Amáli ail-Káli was 
published by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mayman! (Memon) in 
three volumes with indexes, Cairo 1354/1936. Kali’s 
great dictionary, the K. al-Bàri* fi ’l-lugha, was 
arranged according to a phonetic system very similar 
to the K. ai-*A yn of al-Khalll b. Abmad, and must 
have comprised about 4,500 folios: see A facsimile 
of the manuscript of al-Kitab al-Bari® fi ’l-Lugha by 
Ismail ibn al- Kasim al-Kali, ed. with an introduction 
by A. S. Fulton, London 1933 (cf. Hashim al-Ta‘an’s 
thesis (M.A.), ai-Bári* li-Abi ‘Ali al-Kali, Baghdad 
1972(?) ; J. Kraemer in Oriens, vi (1953), 212f.; 
S. Wild, Das Kitab al-‘Ain und die arabische Lexiko- 
graphie, Wiesbaden 1965, 65 ff. For two Mss. of his 
K. al-Maksür wa 'i-mamdüd, see Fihrist al-kutub al- 
farabiyya, Dàr al-Kutub, ii, Cairo 1345/1926, 40; 
printed in Cairo 1392/1972. The Kitàb al-Masd^il 
al-Shirásiyya, listed by Brockelmann, S I, 944, 16, 
apparently has nothing to do with al-Kali. So too, 
the K. al-Amthal ascribed to him in the Fihrist al- 
makhfifat, Dar al- Kutub, 1936-55, i, Cairo 1380/1961, 
78, is in fact the K. al-Amthál of Hamaza al-Isgfahánt. 
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66. (R. SELLHEIM) 

KALI, Karati, the name used by the Arabs for 
tin (or for an especially good quality of tin), which 
is sometimes also called al-rasds al-kal% and al- 
rasás al-abyad, that is, ‘‘kal“? lead” or “white lead” 
(see LA, s.v.; Dozy, Supplément, s.v.; Vullers, Lex. 
pers.-lat., ii, 735; Quatremére, in Journal des Savants, 
1846, 731). For the other names for tin in Arabic 
(kaysar = xacaltepos, etc.), see, for example, al- 
Dimashki, Cosmographie, ed. Mehren, 54. The 
word probably comes from the Far East, whence 
the Arabs could have borrowed it directly, without 
the intermediary of modern Persian (although this 
is also possible) as al- Djawaliki believed (ed. Sachau, 
125), considering the modern Persian kalha@ to be 
the original. The correction kalaki for kalha proposed 
there is based on Ibn Sa‘id, quoted by G. Ferrand, 
Relations de voyage ..., Paris 1913-4, 343. The word 
found in the Persian dialect of Mazandaran, kali (in 
Gilani: kálib; see Melgunof, in ZDMG, xxii, 198), 
must have come from Arabic, and thence to the 
Turkish kalay and the modern Greek xa@Adt. As 
a loan-word Kalai travelled further still, into 
Portuguese (calaim, calin = tin from India; see Dozy 
and Engelmann, Gloss. des mots espagnols et portugais 
dérivés de l'arabe?, Leiden 1869, 245; Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson*, 143). It has been thought that the 
region of Kalah [g.v.] in the Malacca peninsula, 
which was celebrated for its tin mines, gave rise to 
the word. The Arab geographers and lexicographers 
usually derive kal% from al-Kal‘a (= Kalah; e.g., 
Yáàküt, s.v.; al-Firizabadi, Kamts, s.v.; cf. also 
Hamd Allàh Mustawfi, Nuzha, ed. Le Strange, 203). 
The word is also—and certainly erroneously— 
connected with an (alleged) source of tin called al- 
Kalfa in Ceylon (Yàküt, i, 21, iv, 162), in Spain 
(Yàküt, iv, 162; Hamd Allàh Mustawfi, 203) and in 
the Yemen (al-Firizabadi, of. cit.). 

The usual word for tin in present-day Malay ap- 
pears to be timah. Also found with this meaning are 
kaling, kaleng—not kelang as Langlés, Quatreinére, 
Dozy-Engelmann, Yule-Burnell and others write it— 
which, according to the dictionaries, means primarily 
tin-plate or tinned iron-plate (though the meaning 
tin may be an older one); cf. Wilkinson, A Malay- 
Eng. Dict., Singapore, 1901, 497"; idem, An abridged 
Malay-Eng. Dict., Singapore, 1919, and Klinkert, 
Nieuw Maleisch-Nederl. Woordenboek, Leiden 1916). 
It is clear that the Arab wordt kal% does not derive 
from Kal‘a (= Kalah), but from this Malayan word. 
Quatremére firmly supports this etymology but Dozy- 
Engelmann and Yule-Burnell do not commit thein- 


selves. It is difficult to credit that the Malayan kaling 
is a corruption of kai*i. The possibility has also been 
considered that the name of the district of Kalah, 
from the Malayan kaling, means simply “land of tin”; 
this view was expressed as long age as Langlès in 
his edition of the Voyages of Sinbad the Sailor in 
Grammaire de la langue arabe by Savary (Paris 1813, 
499 = offprint, Paris 1814, 63). Yule and Burnell 
quote as an analogy the fact that the little state of 
Salangor (north of the city of Malacca) was formerly 
known as Nagri Kalang, “the land of tin”. Further- 
more, according to Wilkinson, Malay-Eng. Dict., 
526», Kélang, Klang properly only the name of 
a district of Salangor and a small urban town 
ship within that district, is also often extended 
to include the whole state of Salangor. Perhaps 
the origin of kal‘ is to be found in this Kelang. 
Kal‘, kala‘i is also used for a type of sword which 
is often mentioned, especially in early Arabic poetry 
(cf., for example, Aws b. Hadjar, ed. Geyer, 33; Ru?ba 
b. al-‘Adjdjadj, ed. Ahlwardt, 49, l. 43; scholia to 
Tarafa, Mw*'allaka (apud Arnold, Septem Moallakat, 
Leipzig 1850, 61i). On al-Tha'àlibi, Lajá^f, 102, 
130 (cited by Dozy, Supplément, ii, 396b), see Fleischer 
in Sitz.-Ber. d. Sáchs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss., (1886), 45. Cf. 
also Ibn Sa*d, Tabakát, i, 50). This kind of sword is 
generally considered to be of Indian origin (cf., e.g., 
al-Firüzabáàdi, a/-Kámtüs, s.v.), and indeed Indian 
swords were famous from early times among the 
Arabs and were celebrated by the poets (cf. Schwarz- 
lose, Die Waffen der alten Araber, Leipzig 1886, 127-8 
and A. Siddiqi, Studien über die persischen Fremd- 
wörter im klassischen Arabisch, Göttingen 1919, 88-9). 
As a more definite place of origin Arab geographers 
and lexicographers usually give al-Kal‘a, where the 
tin of the same name comes from (e.g., Yakit, s.v.). 
Sometimes the Syro-Arab desert (the Bádiya), or 
the district of Hulwàn in ‘Irak (cf. LA and Kamis, 
s.v.) is given as the place of origin. The Yemen, 
which produced the finest swords after India, is 
sometimes given as the place where the sayf kal'i 
came from; as in the glossary of Jarafa’s Mu‘allaka 
cited above. Jacob, Ait-arab. Beduinen-leben (Berlin 
1897, 149) would like to opt for the Yemen, more 
specifically the “fortress” (kai*a) of Aden; in support 
of this hypothesis is the fact that a poem by ‘Alkama 
(ed. Socin) no. 3, speaks of the “pearls of Kal‘a”’ 
(kala). Yet the derivations of the Arab word from 
an East Indian place called al-Kal‘a (= the Kalah 
of Malacca [g.v.]) seems more likely. The distinction 
between the two kinds of sword, kal? and kala 
(cf. Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lat. s.v. kal*a and kala‘a), 
is in any case invalid (contra Schwarzlose, op. cit., 
130). (M. STRECK) 
KALIF, also KAvLiF, a town on the Amu-Daryà 
(al-Mas'üdi, viii, 64 calls the latter ''Kálif River"), 
west-north-west of Tirmidh. The main part of the 
town with the fortress Ribat Dhi-l-Karnayn lay to the 
south of the river; there was a castle nearby. On 
the outskirts on the northern bank lay the fortress 
called Ribát Dhi ’l-Kifl [see pHu ’t-KIFL]. In 1220 
the Kh*arizmshah Muhammad II marched on the 
town to prevent the Mongols from crossing the Amü- 
Darya. According to Mustawfi, Nushat al-Kulab, 156 
(translation 153), Kalif was famous in the 8th/14th 
century for its fruit and had some importance as 
trading-post on the road from Balkh to Nakhshab 
(Nasaf) (q.v.] in Sogd. The towa still exists (Russian 
Kelif) but is now situated on the northern bank of the 
river only. The ford in the Amü-Daryà is still of 
importance on the route to Afghanistan. 
Bibliography: Mukaddasi, 291, 343; Yakit/ 
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Wiistenfeld iv, 229 = Ed. Beirut iv, 432 = Bar- 

bier de Meynard, Dict. 474; Le Strange, Eastern 

Caliphate 442; Barthold, Turk., index; Enciklopedi- 

Ceskoj Slovaf Brockhaus-Efron xxviii (1895), 902. 

(B. SPULER) 

KALIKALA (see ERZURUM]. 

KALIKAT [see Supplement]. 

KALIKATAÀ [see CALCUTTA]. 

KALILA WA-DIMNA, title of an Indian 
mirror for princes, formed by the corruption of 
the Sanskrit names of the two principal characters, 
two jackals, Karataka and Damanaka (in the old 
Syriac translation the forms are still Kalilag and 
Damnag). It was translated from Sanskrit into 
Pahlavi and thence into Arabic, and became widely 
known in Muslim as well as Christian literatures. 

1. The original work. The Indian original was 
composed by an unknown Vishnuite Brahman, 
according to Hertel probably about the year 300 A.D. 
in Kashmir; the main argument for this, the tran- 
scription of denarius by dindra is, however, not 
conclusive, as the pronunciation of the yj as is older 
than Hertel supposes (see also A. Berriedale Keith 
in JRAS, 1915, 505). It consisted of an introduction 
and five books, each of which bore the name tantra, 
i.e., ‘occasion of good sense". The book was intended 
to instruct princes in the laws of polity by means of 
animal-fables composed in perfect Sanskrit. The 
oldest descendant of the original work is the Tan- 
tradkhydyika, rediscovered by J. Hertel (see Tan- 
trákhyáyika, die älteste Fassung des Paficatanira, tr. 
from the Sanskrit with intro. and notes by J. Hertel, 
2 parts, Leipzig-Berlin 1909). A second recension of 
the original work is called the Aficatantra. J. G. L. 
Kosegarten published an uncritical mixed text (Bonn 
1848); on this Th. Benfey based his translation, 
Pantschatantra, fiinf Biicher indischer Fabeln, Márchen 
und Erzählungen, tr. from the Sanskrit with intro. 
and notes, 2 vols., Leipzig 1859. In the introduction 
to this work the history of the spread of Indian 
literary themes to Europe was first exhaustively 
investigated. 

2. The Pahlavi translation. A rather early 
recension of the Paficatantra was translated from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi by order of the Sasanian king 
Khusraw Anüsharwàn (531-579) by his physician 
Burzóe, whom he had sent to India for this purpose, 
and expanded by the addition of an appendix of fables 
from other Indian sources; of these the three first 
(chap. 11-13 in de Sacy) are taken from the twelfth 
book of the Mahabharata (ibid., chap. 138, 139, III); 
the other five (de Sacy’s chap. 14, 15, 18, 18 and 
the story of the king of the mice, see below, not 
given in de Sacy) have so far not been found in Indian 
literature, although there is no reason to doubt their 
Indian origin. Burzde prefaced his translation with 
an autobiographical introduction which the vizier 
Buzurdjmihr, it appears, signed with his own name 
as an honour to the author (see Burzóes Einleitung 
zu dem Buch Kalila wa-Dimna, tr. and annot. by 
Th. Néldeke, Schriften der wissensch. Gesellsch. in 
Strassburg, fasc. 12, Strasbourg 1912). 

3. The old Syriac translation. Burzde’s 
Pahlavi translation itself is lost; but by about 570 
A.D. it had already been translated by the Periodeut 
Bid into Syriac. This translation only survives in 
one manuscript, which was formerly preserved in the 
monastery at Mardin, then in the library of the 
Patriarch of Mósul and afterwards came into the 
possession of Mgr. Graffin in Paris. From a defective 
copy of this, which Socin had brought with him, 
Bickell prepared the first edition (Kalilag und Dam- 


nag, alte syrische Ubersetzung des indischen Fürsten- 
spiegels, text and Germ. tr. by G. Bickell, with an 
introduction by Th. Benfey, Leipzig 1876). F. 
Schulthess was later able to prepare a much more 
reliable text based on three new copies which Sachau 
had had prepared in Mésul (Kalila und Dimna, Syriac 
and German, Berlin 1911). 

4. The Arabic translation. About two cen- 
turies later ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mukaffa‘ (see IBN AL- 
MUKAFFA‘] translated Burzée’s Pahlavi version into 
Arabic. He wrote an original preface to his book, 
probably inserted in Burzóe's introduction the section 
on the uncertainty of religions, added after the first 
book of the Paficatantra a chapter written by himself 
on Dimna’s trial (chap. 6 in de Sacy), which by 
punishing the traitor satisfies the feeling of justice 
outraged by the immoral teachings of this book, and 
apparently also added the chapter “monk and guest” 
(no. 16 in de Sacy). Ibn al-Mukaffa*s edition was 
originally a stylistic work of art intended for literary 
connoisseurs; but because of the nature of its con- 
tents it soon became very popular and therefore 
much corrupted in transmission. Even the numerous 
quotations in Ibn Kutayba's *Uyün al-Akhbár al- 
ready no longer reproduce Ibn al-Mukaffa"s text 
word for word. The fairly numerous manuscripts of 
the work are all of late date. Sylvestre de Sacy's 
edition (Calila et Dimna, ou Fables de Bidpai, Paris 
1816) is based on an inferior manuscript and is arbi- 
trarily emended from other manuscripts (see Néldeke, 
in the Géttinger Gelehrte Anz., 1884, 676). In de Sacy’s 
text, Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s preface is preceded by a new 
preface by an otherwise unknown Bahnüd b. Sabwàn 
or *Ali b. al-Shàh al-Fàrisi, in which he gives an 
account of the history of the book in India, as well 
as a report said to have been written by Buzurdjmihr 
regarding Burzóe's mission to India with the com- 
mission to bring back the book; in several manuscripts 
this is followed by another story of Burzóe's being 
sent for a miraculous plant. Some manuscripts (see 
J. Derenbourg, Directorium vitae humanae, 323) add 
at the end two more fables, of the heron and the duck 
and of the dove, the fox and the heron from other, 
as yet unknown sources. This latter story is also 
inserted in the oldest Oriental reprint of de Sacy's 
edition, Bülàk 1249 (according to Chauvin, of. cit., 
P. 13); from this it has passed into the more recent 
editions printed at Cairo, Mósul and Beirut, the list of 
which in Chauvin, p. 13 ff., according to Cheikho, 
p. 6, is not yet complete. Valuable contributions to 
the criticism of de Sacy’s text from Italian manu- 
scripts are given by I. Guidi, Studii sul testo arabo del 
Libro di Calila e Dimna, Rome 1873. The story of 
the king of the mice and his ministers, not given in 
de Sacy, which is shown by the Syriac text to belong 
to the Pahlavi work, was published by Nóldeke in 
text and translation in the Abhandl. der Kónigl. Ge- 
sellsch. der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, xxv/4 (1879). The 
complete material from 16 Paris manuscripts for the 
story of the ascetic and the broken jug was given by 
Zotenberg in the JA Ser. 8, vii (1886), 116-23. 

While the numerous printed editions of the East 
(Bülàk 1249/1817; Cairo 1297/1835; Bayt al-din 1869; 
Mosul 1874, 1876; Beirut 1880, 1884) in the main 
reproduce the texts of the Sacy and Guide, A. N. 
Tabbara (Kalila et Dimna, trad. arabe copiée d'après 
un ancien manuscrit trouvé & Damas, avec notes, 
Beirut 1904) claimed to have discovered a new source 
for textual criticism; but his manuscript (of 1080/ 
1675) is too modern to afford new material and his 
edition is, besides, bowdlerized. On the other hand 
I. Cheikho found in the Lebanon monastery of Dayr 
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al-Shir a valuable manuscript of the year 749/1339, 
and made it accessible in an excellent edition: La 
version arabe de Kalllah et Dimnah d'apres le plus 
ancien manuscrit arabe. daté, Beirut 1905 (many 
later eds.). A new edition by Khalfl al-Yazidji (ibid., 
1908) was followed by that of Salim Ibrahim Sadir 
and Shahin ‘Atiya (ibid., 1910), intended for school 
use. The latest of note is that of T. Husayn and *Abd 
al-Wahhab ‘Azzam (Cairo 1941), based on a Ms. from 
Aya Sofya dated 618/1221 and therefore earlier than 
that of Cheikho. The modern European translations 
from de Sacy's text are given by Hertel (of. cit., 393); 
to these may be added M. Moreno, La versione araba 
de Kalilah e Dimnah, tr. into Italian, San Remo 1910 
(see RSO, vi, 201), in his Kalila et Dimna, fables de 
Bidpai (Paris 1957); A. Miguel follows *Azzàm's 
edition with the addition of chapters from Marsafi 
(4th ed., Cairo 1934) and Derenbourg's Directorium). 

5. Arabic versifications. The translation by 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ has been three times put into Arabic 
verse. The first version was made by his younger 
contemporary Abàn al-Làhikl [g.v.]; see also A. E. 
Krymski, Abàn al-Làhiqi, le Zindiq (environ 750-815), 
versificateur arabe des recueils des apologues indo- 
persans. Essai sur sa vie et ses écrits, tiré de l'unique 
manuscrit de Souli. . ., Bibl. Khéd. N?. 594, et d'autres 
sources primitives. Appendices: a. Barlaam et Joasaph, 
essai Httéraire-historique; b. Texte arabe intact d'al- 
Awráq par Souli, éd. en collaboration avec Mirza 
Abdoullah Ghaffarov (also in Russian with Russian 
title) Moscow 1913; on the manuscript cf. Horovitz 
in the Mitt. des Seminars für Orient. Sprachen, Westas. 
Stud., x, 35. This version is lost; with the help of it, 
but on the basis of the text of Ibn al-Mukaffa*, 
about the year 1100, Ibn al-Habbariya [¢.v.] com- 
posed in ten days a poetic version in elegant and 
flowing language entitled: Nata*idj al-Fijna fi Nagm 
Kalila wa-Dimna, lith. Bombay 1317 (see Houtsma 
in Orient Stud. Th. Noldeke... gewidmet, i, 91-6). A 
third versification of the book, entitled Durr al-hikam 
fi amthal al-hunid wa?l-‘adjam was completed by 
“Abd al-Mu’min b. al-Husayn al-Saghanf after 80 
days’ work on 20 Djumadaé 640/15 Nov. 1242). It 
exists only in a manuscript in Vienna (see Fliigel, 
Die arab., pers. und türk. Hss. der ... Hofbibliothek 
zu Wien, i, 469, no. 480). 

6. The later Syriac translation. In the tenth 
or eleventh century a Syriac cleric translated the 
work from Ibn al-Mukaffa’s text again into the 
then already dead language of his church; he endeav- 
oured to give the book a Christian tinge and therefore 
amplified the verses of the Indian original, already 
much distorted in the Pahlavi translation, into long 
and weary moral discourses. He also made a series 
of mistakes in the translation. But as the text he 
used was much nearer the original than the most of 
our manuscripts, this translation is, in spite of its 
defects, of considerable value for textual criticism; 
it is edited by W. Wright, The book of Kalilah and 
Dimnah transl, from Arabic into Syriac, London 1884. 
In contrast to the naturalism of the original, Keith- 
Falconer, the English translator of this version 
(Cambridge 1885) is even more prudish than the latter 
itself; on text and translation see Nóldeke in the 
Göttinger Gelehrte Anz., 1884, 673 ff., 1885, 753 ff. 

7. Persian prose and verse translations. 
According to Firdawsi in the Sháhnáma (see de Sacy 
in Not. et Extr. X (1818), i, 140 ff.), Ibn al-Mukaffa"s 
book was translated into Persian under the Samanid 
Nasr b. Ahmad (302-31/914-43) by order of the vizier 
Bal‘ami {q.v.]; but it appears that this translation 
was never completed. By order of the same ruler the 


poet Rüdhaki (d. 304/916) put the book into Persian 
verse of which, however, only 16 verses have survived 
in quotations in Asadi's Lwghat-i Furs, ed. Horn, 
P. 18 sqq. i 

Ibn al-Mukaffa*s work was translated into Persian 
prose probably after the year 539/1144 (see Rieu, 
Cat. of the Pers. MSS. in the Brit. Mus., 745-6) by 
Nizam al-Din Abu ’1-Ma‘ali Nasr Allah b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Hamid, who dedicated his work to Bahram 
Shah of Ghazna (q.v.). Nasr Allah in a new preface 
announces his intention of reproducing the work com- 
pletely, including the aphorisms which seemed to him 
particularly valuable, with all the rhetorical adorn- 
ment of artificial prose; he gives only Burzóe's 
introduction in ordinary prose, as an artificial style 
does not suit its matter. The work was lithographed 
in Tehran in 1282/1864 (this disposes of Chauvin's 
doubts, p. 46/7), 1304 and 1305; cf. de Sacy in Not. 
et Extr. X, i, 96 ff.; E. G. Browne, A literary history 
of Persia, ii, London 1906, 349. 

A metrical version of the book was composed for 
Sultan *Izz al-Din Kaykà?üs (641-62/1244-63) by 
Ahmad b. Mabmüd al-Tüsi Kàni'i, a contemporary 
of Djalàl al-Din Rümi at Konya, whither he had fled 
before the Mongols from his native city of Tüs; it 
was probably based on Nasr Allàh's translation, 
which, however, he nowhere mentions (see Rieu, Cat. 
of the Pers. MSS. in the Brit. Mus., 582 ff.; E. G. 
Browne, A history of Pers. literature under Tartar 
dominion, Cambridge 1920, 111). 

This work was, however, put in the shade com- 
pletely by the revision of Nasr Allah’s translation 
done by Husayn Wāʻiz Kāshifi (d. 910/1504) [see 
KASHIFI], the court-preacher of Husayn Bayķarā of 
Herat [see HUSAYN MIRZA]. In honour of Husayn's 
minister Ahmad Suhayli he called hís work A4nwaàr-i 
Suhayli. He professed to be making the rhetorical 
artificial prose of Nasr Allah easier to understand by 
giving it a new version but in reality he created an 
even more florid and verbose concoction, “‘full of 
absurd exaggerations, recondite words, vain epithets, 
far-fetched comparisons and tasteless bombast and 
represents to perfection the worst style of those florid 
writers who flourished under the patronage of the 
Timurids" (E. G. Browne, A literary history of Persia, 
n. 352). But as this style remained predominant in 
Persia and particularly in India down to the threshold 
of the modern period, the work had an unparallelled 
success and was printed in England (first complete 
edition London 1836), where it was used as a text 
book for the examination of English officials in India 
in Persian and repeatedly printed and lithographed 
in India and Persia, translated into several Indian 
dialects, into Pushtu, Georgian and all the principal 
languages of Europe (see Chauvin, 26-43). Husayn 
replaced the four prefaces of Ibn al-Mukaffa* by a 
new introduction from a so far unidentified source; 
de Sacy supposes (Not. et Extr. X[i, 59) that in it we 
have the older Djáwidán Khirad, which al-Turtüshi 
was still able to use for his Sirádj al-Mulük, Bülàk 
1289, 97, 185. The Emperor of China, Humayinfal, 
is persuaded to give up the idea of abdicating his 
throne by his vizier, who tells him how the Indian 
king Dabshalim was directed by a dream to a cave 
in which an old man would give him a treasure. Of 
the latter Dabshalim keeps only the testament of 
Hoshang, king of Persia, which contains 14 pieces 
of advice for rulers, and with these he goes to Ceylon 
where the Brahman Bidpai or Pilpai explains each of 
these precepts by stories which form the separate 
chapters of the book. 

Dislike of the extravagant and luxurious style of 
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the Anwár-i Suhayli induced the Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605) to commission his vizier Abu 'l-Fadl to 
prepare a new edition of the work. This bears the title 
*Iyár-i Dánish and was completed in 996/1578. It 
retains the arrangement of its model but restores 
Ibn al-Mukaffa*'s preface and Burzóe's introduction. 
The work itself is still unpublished but a Hindustani 
translation by Hafiz-uddin, entitled Khivad Afréz, 
was published by Th. Roebuck (Calcutta 1815) and 
by Eastwick (Hertford 1857), London 1867) on 
account of its elegant diction. 

8. Turkish translations. Ibn alMukaffa*s 
work was twice translated into Eastern Turki from 
Nasr Allàh's translation; see the manuscripts in 
Dresden in Fleischer, Cat. Codd. Mss. orient. Bibl. 
Regine Drésdensis (Lipsiae 1831), 19, 136 and in 
Munich in Aumer, Die pers. und türk. Hdss. der 
K. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek, 54. 

Nasr Allàh's edition was translated into old Otto- 
man Turkish (not into Eastern Turki, as Hertel, p. 
407, says, relying on a somewhat misleading ex- 
pression of Éthé’s, op. cit.) by Mas‘id for ‘Umar 
Beg, prince of Aydin (d. 748/1347) (a Ms. in the 
Bodleian, Marsh. 180). This prose text was put into 
verse by an unknown author who dedicated his work 
to Sultan Murad I (761/1359-792/1389); only about 
half has survived in a Gotha manuscript (see Pertsch, 
Vers. der türk. Handschr. å. Herz. Bibl., 168, 189). 
A modern Ottoman prose version, which must have 
been made before 955/1548, exists in the Bodleian 
Ms. Marsh. 61; cf. H. Ethé, On some hitherto unknown 
Turkish versions of Kalilah and Dimnah in the Actes 
du 6* Congr. internat. des Orientalistes, 274 sect., i, 
241 ff. 

*Ali b. Sálib, called *Ali Wasi‘ or ‘Ali Celebi, 
translated the Anwar-t Suhayli into Ottoman rhymed 
prose and dedicated his work to Sultan Sulayman I 
(1512-20) with the title Hwmáyün-náma; it has been 
several times printed in Bülàk and Istanbul (see 
Chauvin, p. 50). Among the different European 
translations of the Humaytin-ndma, the best known 
is the French of Galland, published after his death by 
Gueulette (Paris 1724); it was reprinted many times 
and “continued” in 1778 by D. Cardonne (see Abdel- 
Halim, Antoine Galland, Paris 1964, 180-8, 254-9). It 
was translated into German, Dutch, Hungarian and 
Swedish, and into Malay by Gonggrijp (Batavia 1866) 
and the latter version inspired a Javanese translation 
by Kramaprawira, which was put into Javanese verse 
by an anonymous poet. The Juxuriousness of its 
language, in which the Humdytin-ndma surpassed 
even its Persian original, induced the mufti Yahya 
Efendi and ‘Uthmanzade, who died in 1139/1726 as 
hádi in Cairo, to prepare extracts from it (see Éthé, 
op. cit., 242). 

The Anwàár-i Suhayli was translated, apparently 
with the assistance of the Hwmáyün-náma by Fadl 
Alláh b. *Isà Tashkandi, at the instigation of Mubam- 
mad Müsà Bay Bàácéà into modern Eastern Turki 
prose (to be more accurate, into the language of 
Tashkant and Farghàna as the colophon says, or the 
language of Turkestán and Farghàna as the title 
states. Mubammad then had the book lithographed 
by the calligrapher Mirza Hashim Khodjandi, ac- 
cording to the colophon in 1306/1888; according to 
the title, the book was published in 1893. 

Ibn al-Mukaffa"s book was translated from the 
Arabic into Kazan Turki by ‘Abd al-‘Allam Fayz 
Khàn Oghlu and printed at Kazan in 1889 (University 
Press, Orient. Bibliographie, iii, 1421), in the same 
year at Wjatschakof (ibid., iv, no. 3935) and in 1892 
at Cirkova (ibid., vi, 167, no. 3166). The introduction, 


however, was borrowed from the Anwar-i-Suhayli. 

g. The Mongol translation. The Mongol 
translation which Malik Iftikhar al-Din Muhammad 
b. Abi Nasr, a descendant of Muhammad Bakri, 
prepared in Kazwin has not survived (see Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Ta’rikh-i Guzida, ed. Browne, Gibb Mem. 
xiv, 844-5, tr. 233; Browne, 4 history of Persian 
literature under Tartar dominion, 93, and correctly 
stated as early as Hammer-Purgstall in the JA, 3rd 
Ser., i, 580). This statement is confused in Hadidiji 
Khalifa, v, 239, who ascribes a translation into 
Turkish (/«ghat al-Turk) to the ancestor Muhammad 
Bakri (see de Sacy, Not. et Extr. X, 175; Ethé, op. 
cit., 243, does not take notice of von Hammer’s cor- 
rect statement). As Fliigel wrongly translates in 
linguam Taterorum, Hertel (p. 414) wrongly identifies 
this reported Tatar translation with the above men- 
tioned Kazan Turki (so-called Tatar) translation 
quoted in Chauvin, 78, n. 

10. The Ethiopic translation. An Ethiopic 
version, which was certainly based on an Egyptian 
text of the Arabic of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, is also lost: 
it is mentioned in a work composed in 1582 (see 
Wright, Cat. of the Ethiop. MSS. in the Brit. Mus., 
816; see also Nóldeke, Gétt. Gelehrte Ans. 1884, 676, 
n. 5). 

11. The Hebrew and older European trans- 
lations. At the beginning of the twelfth century a 
certain Rabbi Jó'él translated Ibn al-Mukaffa*'s 
work into Hebrew (see S. de Sacy, Notes et Extraits, 
ix (1813), 397-466) from a valuable manuscript which, 
however, already contained the false story of Bur- 
20e's mission and the two not genuine fables at the 
end of the heron and the duck and of the fox, dove 
and heron. From the unique manuscript, exceedingly 
corrupt in the beginning, J. Derenbourg published 
his translation along with that of Jacob b. Eleazar 
of the 13th century (Deux versions hébraiques du 
Livre de Kalfláh et Dimnáh in the Bibl. de l’École des 
Hautes Études, fasc. 49, Paris 1881). Jacob's version 
while based on a similar text to that of JO?él is, 
however, very free, composed in elegant rhymed 
prose and full of biblical locutions. The version of 
Rabbi Jó?él was then translated into Latin by the 
baptised Jew John of Capua for Cardinal Ursinus 
between 1263 and 1278 with the title Directorium 
vitae humanae (cf. Johannes de Capua, Directorium 
vitae humanae, publ. and annot. by J. Derenbourg in 
the Bibl. de l’École des Hautes Études, fasc. 72, Paris 
1887). With the exception of an old Spanish version, 
which reproduces the same text as Rabbi Jó?él much 
more faithfully than John of Capua does (see Clifford 
G. Allen, L'ancienne version espagnole de Kalila et 
Digna, texte des mss. de l Escorial, précédé d'un avant- 
propos et suivi d'un glossaire, thesis, Paris-Macon 
1906), all later translations into Western European 
languages, with the exception of quite modern ones, 
are based on the Latin text of John of Capua (see 
Chauvin, 59-72; Hertel, 366-400). Most noteworthy 
are the Italian versions by Firenzuola (Discorsi degli 
animali ragionanti tra loro, Florence 1548) and Deni 
(La filosofia morale del Doni, Venice 1552), and the 
French adaptations by G. Pottier (Plaisants et facé- 
lieux discours sur les animaux, Lyons 1566) and P. de 
la Rivey (Deux livres de philosophie fabuleuse, Lyons 
1579). In 1664 G. Gaulmier published a translation 
from the Arabic text entitled Livres des lumiéres. . ., 
attributing its elaborations to David Sahod d'Ispa- 
han". A version of a Greek translation (see below) 
appeared in 1666, prepared by P. Poussine. The last 
two works inspired La Fontaine (for the influence of 
Kalila wa-Dimna on the Roman de Renart and 
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especially on La Fontaine, see M. F. Ben Ghazi, 
‘Abd Allah tbn al-Mugaffa‘, unpublished thesis, Paris 
1957, ii, 153-82). 

12. The Greek translation. Towards the end 
of the 11th eentury, Symeon son of Seth translated 
Ibn al-Mukaffa*s work fairly freely into Greek from 
a manuscript which was still free from later additions 
but contained the chapter on the king of the mice 
and his ministers. He called the book Lrepavitng xai 
*IyvnAatns, because he recognised in Kalila the 
Arabic ikl and in Dimna the Arabic word for 
“trace”. See Ltepavitng xal Iyvnrdrn, Quattro 
recensioni della versione greca del Kitab Kalilah wa- 
Dimna, pubbl. da Vittorio Puntoni, Publibcazioni 
della Soc. Asiat. Ital., ii, (1889). This version was in 
turn translated into Latin and German as well as 
into several Slavonic languages. 

I3. The Persian translation of the Hi- 
tópadésha. The later Sanskrit version of the 
Paficatantra, the Hitópadesha, was translated very 
freely into Persian, probably in the reign of Akbar, 
by a certain Tàdj al-Din, under the title Mwufarrih 
al-ķulūb (see de Sacy, L'électwaire des coeurs, ou 
traduction persane du livre indien intitulé Hitoupadésa 
par Tadj-eddin, ms. persan de la Bibl. du Roi, N° 380 
in the Not. et Extr. X, i, 226-64). This work was then 
translated by the highly esteemed Hindiistani author 
Mir Bahadur ‘Ali Husayni in 1217/1802 into his 
mother tongue (see Garcin de Tassy, Hist. de la Litér. 
hindouie ou hindoustanie?, i, 699). A year later the 
latter was edited by Gilchrist as Ukhlagi Hindee or 
Indian Ethics, transl. from the Version of the celebrated 
Hitoopao’es or Salutary Counsel by Meer Buhadoor 
Ulee, . . . under the superintendence of John Gilchrist, 
Calcutta 1803; cf. J. Hertel, Die Akhlaq-é Hindi und 
ihre Quellen in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesell- 
sch., Ixxii, 65-86, Ixxiv, 95-117, Ixxv, 129-200. 

14. The older Malay translation. On a mix- 
ture of Ibn al-Mukaffa*'s work and a Tamil text of 
the Paficatantra is based the Malay version Hikayat 
Kalila dan Damina, which was first brought to notice 
by Werndly in his Maleische Spraakkunst, Amster- 
dam 1736, and was published in 1876 by Gonggrijp at 
Leiden (2nd ed. 1892; cf. J. J. Brandes in the Feest- 
bundel aan Professor M. J. de Goeje, Leiden 1891, 
Pp. 77 ff.). This work was next translated into Javanese 
(Batavia 1878) and Madurese (sbid., 1879). 

15. Imitations of Kalila wa-Dimna. Setting 
aside the fables included in the roor Nights, Ibn al- 
Mukaffa®’s work has been three times imitated in 
Islamic literatures. Ibn al-Habbariya (see above) 
followed up his versification with the Kit. al-Sddih 
wa?l-Bághim (printed in Cairo 1294). While this was 
only an imitation of the beast-fable, Mubammad b. 
SAbd Allah b. Zafar al-Sakali (d. 565/1169 or 568/ 
1172) in his Sulwan al-Mufa‘, which he first composed 
in 545/1150 and dedicated in 554/1159 in a new edition 
to the ka‘id of Sicily, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-Kurashi, intended to produce a mirror for princes, 
like the Kalila wa-Dimna: in addition to beast-fables 
the book also contains historical anecdotes. It was 
lithographed at Cairo 1278, printed Tunis 1279, Beirut 
1300; translated into Turkish by Kara Khalilzade 
(d. 1168/1754) and printed in Istanbul 1285; trans- 
lated into Italian by M. Amari, Solwan al-mota ossiano 
Conforti politici di Ibn Zafer, arabo siciliano del XII 
secolo, Florence 1851, 1882 (Eng. tr. London 1852). 

Another mirror for princes in which historic anec- 
dotes are mingled with beast-fables for the edification 
of the reader, was composed about the end of the 
4th/ioth century by the prince of Tabaristàn, Is- 
pahbadh Marzubàn, in the Persian dialect of his 


land. This work itself has not survived, but in the 
6th/12th and 7th/13th century it was twice translated 
into classical Persian. This was first done at the 
court of the Saldjük of Asia Minor, Sulaymánsháh 
by his vizier Mubammad b. Ghàzi of Malatya; his 
work, entitled Rawdat al-‘Ukdl, exists in two manu- 
scripts in Leiden and Paris. The Marzubannama of 
Sa‘d al-Din-i Waráwini, composed between 607/1210 
and 622/1225, enjoyed greater popularity. It has been 
edited by Mirza Muhammad (Gibb Mem. Ser., vol. 
viii). 

Waráwini's version was translated by an unknown 
author into Ottoman Turkish (a copy of 848/1444 in 
Berlin; see Pertsch, Vers. der Türk. Hdss., no. 444); 
this Turkish version was again translated anonymous- 
ly into Arabic (Ms. Berlin, see Ahlwardt, Verz., 
no. 8472). A second Arabic translation, which ac- 
cording to the Gotha Ms. (see Pertsch, Die Arab. 
Hdss. der Herz. Bibl., no. 2692), is also based on the 
Turkish, was made by Ibn *Arabshàh (4.v.]; there is 
another Ms. in Paris (de Slane, Catal., no. 3524) and 
it was lithographed in Cairo in 1278. The same author 
then rewrote his work in artificial prose in his Fakthat 
al-Khulafà? wa-Mufakharat al-Zurafà?, and. added 
several new stories. 

The same recension, which had been translated 
into Ottoman Turkish and which is distinguished 
from Warāwini’s vulgate as well as from the Ratedat 
al-*Ukül by the tenth (concluding) chapter dar bayán-i 
ziyádat-i *umr wa-dawlat wa-zindagáni kardan bà dóst 
wudushman, was translated into Kazan Sulaymàn Bek, 
son of Muhammad Bek, and printed at Kazan in 1864 
under the title Kitab Destdrt Shahi fi hikáyáti Dà- 
dishahi. 

16. Kalila wa-Dimna in Muslim art. Kalila 
wa-Dimna was one of those books which inspired the 
Muslim artists of the pre- and post-Mongol Iranian 
schools as much as those of Baghdad. A description 
of the miniatures illustrating a considerable number 
of the manuscripts would require a monograph and 
is outside the range of this article. Reference should 
be made to K. A. Creswell, A bibliography of painting 
in Islam, Cairo 1953, and a few basic works: E. R. 
Martin, The miniature painting and painters of Persia, 
India and Turkey from the VIIIth to the XVIIth C., 
London 1912; A. B. Sakisian, La miniature persane du 
XX* s., Paris 1929; I. Stchoukine, La peinture 
indienne. .. au Musée du Louvre, Paris 1929; B. Gray, 
Fourteenth century illustrations of Kalilah and Dimnah, 
in Ars Islamica, vii (1940), 134-40; Blochet, Les 
enluminures des mss. orientaux. .. de la B.N., Paris 
1929; M. S. Diwand, A handbook of Mohammedan 
decorative arts, New York 1958; Z. Hasan, al-Taswir 
fil-Islam, Cairo 1936; Kiihnel, A Bidpai Ms. of 1343-4 
1n Cairo, in Am. Inst. Iranian Art and Arch., v (1937); 
Talbot-Rice, The Paris exhibition of Iranian art, in 
Ars Islamica, v (1938), 282-91; M. Muhriz, Rusim 
Kalila wa-Dimna, unpublished thesis, Cairo 1946. 

Bibliography: V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes ow relicfs aux Arabes etc., ii, Kalilah, 

Liége-Leipzig 1897; J. Hertel, Das Paftcatantra, 

eine Geschichte und seine Verbreitung, Leipzig-Berlin 

1914 (C, BROCKELMANN) 

KALIM ABO TALIB, Persian poet, was born 
according to contemporary evidence, in Hamadan. 
His life, until he went to India, was spent chiefly in 
Káshàn, and therefore he is often called Kashani. 
After receiving his education in Shiraz during his 
early youth, he visited India in Djahángir's reign, 
but returned to Persia in 1028/1618-9. Two years 
later, however, he migrated permanently to India. 
On his arrival, he sought his fortune in various 
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provinces, including Deccan, where he attached him- 
self to Mir Djumla. Following Sháhdjahàn's accession, 
Kalim entered the imperial court, and became poet 
laureate to the emperor. He was commissioned to 
write a verse account of Shahdjahan’s reign on the 
model of Firdawsi's Sháh-náma. He died in Kashmir 
in 1061/1651, and was buried there. 

Kalim’s poetic output is said to comprise ap- 
proximately 24,000 couplets. He tried his hand at 
almost every traditional form, but his claim to 
renown rests chiefly upon his ghazals, which are 
characterized by a subtlety of themes. His consistent 
use of the artifice known as mithaliyya (giving a 
statement in one line of the couplet and equating it 
with an appropriate illustration in the other) seems 
to have contributed to its popularity as an accepted 
poetic convention. 

Bibliography: Diwan; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahori, 
Bádsháh-náma, B.M. Ms. Add. 6556; Muhammad 
Sàlib Kanbü, Sháhdjahán-nàma, iii, Calcutta 1939; 
Muhammad Amin, Bàádsháh-náma, B.M. Ms. Or. 
173; SAli-Kuli Khan Valih Daghistani, Riyad al- 
Shu‘ara?, B.M. Add. 16, 729; Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adhar, 
Atashkada, Bombay 1860; Ghulam ‘Ali Khan Azad 
Bilgrami, Khizana-i ‘A mira, Kanpir 1900; Muham- 
mad Afdal Sarkhush, Kalimát al-Shu*arà?, B.M. 
Ms. Or. 231; Mubammad Tàhir Nasrábádi, Tadh- 
kira-i Nasrábádi, B.M. Ms. Add. 7087; Shir Khàn 
b. ‘All Amdjad Khàn Lodi, Tadhkira-i. Mir?át al- 
Khayal, Bombay; Mubammad Shibli Nu‘mani, 
Shi*r al-*Adjam, iii, Aligarh 1906-7; Browne, iv; 
Jan Rypka, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 
1968. (MuNiBUR RAHMAN) 
KALIM ALLAH (see mvsA]. 

KALIM ALLAH at-DJAHANABADI, 8. Nor 
ALLAH B. AHMAD AL-M1‘MAR (mason/architect), AL- 
Sippiki, one of the leading Cishti saints of his 
time, who was responsible for the revival of this 
order in the Indo- Pakistan sub-continent when Mus- 
lim society was in a state of utter disorder. He was 
born at Shahdjahanabad (Delhi), whence his nisba 
al-Djahanabadi, on 24 Djümàdà II ro60/24 June 
1650, eight years before Awrangzib's accession to the 
throne. His ancestors, builders and masons by pro- 
fession, originally hailed from Khodjand [g.v.]. His 
father and grandfather both played leading roles in 
the building of the famous Red Fort and the con- 
gregational mosque of imperial Delhi. Many of the 
inscriptions, mostly verses from the Kur?àn and the 
ninety-nine names of Allah (al-asma? al-husna (q.v.]), 
which decorate the mosque were made by his father, 
the ustadk Nur Allah. He acquired his early education 
from local scholars, including Abu ’l-Ridi Muham- 
mad, uncle of Shah Wali Allah al-Dihlawi (q.v.). 
Later he left for the Hidjàz to make the Hadjdj and 
Ziyára and stayed there for a long time. He contrac- 
ted his bay‘a in the Cishti order with Yahya b. Mah- 
mid al-Gudjarati (d. 1101/1689), who had migrated 
to Medina and settled there. During his stay in the 
Hidjàz he was initiated into the Nakshbandi and 
Kadiri orders by Mir Muhtaram and Shaykh Muham- 
mad Ghiyáth (cf. Nwuzhat al-Khawáfir, vi, 240-1). On 
his return to Delhi he stayed in a mosque situated 
between the Red Fort and the Djami‘ Masdjid in 
the quarter known as the Khanim ka Bazar. He es- 
tablished a madrasa there which attracted a large 
number of students from far and wide who enjoyed 
free board and lodging. No details of this madrasa 
are available. The Safi poet Mirza Mazhar Djan-i- 
Djanan once saw him teaching the Sakik of al-Bu- 
khári to students in this madrasa, which probably 
formed part of the mosque in which he stayed. Ac- 


cording to Mirzi Muhammad Akhtar Girgani (Tadhk- 
kiva-i Awliya?-i Hind wa-Pákistán, Lahore 1954 (?), 
ii, 272), the emperor Awrangzib later ordered the 
construction of a khánkáh for him, a complex of 
buildings comprising *ibádat-khána, madijlis-khána, 
langar-khana and private quarters. According to the 
same author the emperor Muhammad Mu‘azzam 
Bahadur Shah I [¢.v.] became his disciple in his fourth 
regnal year (1123/1711), while engaged in an expedi- 
tion against the rebellious Sikhs under Banda Bay- 
rági. Kalim Allàh led a life of austerity, depending 
mainly on the fut&hát (offerings) received from dev- 
otees and disciples. Learning of his poverty, Far- 
rukhsiyar [g.v.], during his short but eventufl reign, 
offered him financial assistance but he refused to ac- 
cept it, perhaps fearing persecution at the hands of 
the amir al-umara? Husayn ‘Ali Khan, one of the 
Sayyid king-makers known to Indian history. 

As a rule he discouraged his disciples from coming 
close to the rulers and kings and even exhorted them 
not to approach or visit them. He also did not favour 
the sama‘, as was in vogue in his days, although he 
himself enjoyed it. In one of his letters (no. 110) he 
vehemently condemns the immature or sham Süfis 
whom he describes as *'mulhids who have given up 
the sharifa". As against Ahmad Sirhindt [g.v.], he 
favoured keeping good relations with the non-Mus- 
lims so that they might be impressed with the teach- 
ings of Islam. Similarly he did not shun the common 
people but rather liked their company. He discoura- 
ged the indiscriminate discussion of the knotty prob- 
lem of wahdat al-wudjid. All his life he struggled for 
the glory and spread of Islam but like Shah Wali 
Allah al-Dihlawi, his successor in the field, his efforts 
met with little success. 

He died on 24 Rabi‘ I 1142/17 Oct. 1729 at an 
advanced age at Delhi and was buried in the com- 
pound of his own khankah, which also served as his 
residence. The year of his death has been variously 
given as 1140/1727, 1141/1728 (cf. Nushat al-Khawa- 
tir, vi, 241), 1142/1729 (appendix to Sawa? al-Sabil, 
139) and 1143/1730 as given by Ghulam ‘AIt Azad 
Bilgràmi (cf. Ma?áthir al-Kirám, i, Haydarábàd 1910, 
42). The year 1142/1729 has been adopted as the 
most reliable one, as many authorities agree thereon. 
After the mutiny of 1857 the entire quarter wherein 
stood his kkankah was pulled down by the British 
but his grave was spared. It had remained in a state 
of neglect and disrepair for some decades when 
Khvadja Ghulam Farid, spiritual guide of the ruler 
of Bahawalpir (¢.v.], contributed a large sum for its 
reconstruction. It was later repaired and renovated 
by one of his descendants, who set up a beautifully 
carved stone railing around his grave and paved the 
tomb floor with marble flags. The tomb still exists 
and is the lonely structure standing between the Red 
Fort and the Djàmi* Masdjid. An ‘urs is held every 
year at his tomb on the occasion of the anniversary 
of his death. It was regularly attended by the last 
Moghul emperor of Delhi, Bahadur Shah “Zafar” 
(g.v.), and other princes of the royal family. 

His leading khalifa was Nizam al-Din Awrangábádi 
to whom he addressed a number of letters on the 
problems of tasawwuf. He left three sons and three 
daughters. His sons, however, were all minors at the 
time of his death. 

He is credited with having written more than 20 
books including: (1) Sawa? al-Sabil (ed. Delhi 1343/ 
1925), original in Arabic with Urdu tr., on various 
mystic problems; (2) Irshádát-i Kalimi (ed. Delhi 
1346/1927), a selection of letters addressed to his 
principal khalifa Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi, with 
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Urdu translation; (3) Kashkái (in Persian, Delhi n.d.), 
described as a pot-pourri of tasawwuf, composed in 
1101/1690, when he was nearly 41 years of age; (4) 
Murakka* (in Persian with Urdu tr., Delhi n.d.), 
comprising what the CishtIs recite daily by way of 
dhikr, regarded as a supplement to No. 3; (5) Mak- 
tübàt (Delhi n.d.), 132 in number, addressed to his 
principal disciples, outstanding among whom was Ni- 
z4m al-Din Awrangabadi, interspersed with personal 
and private affairs; (6) Tilka ‘asharat al-Kamila, in 
Arabic (ed. Delhi with Urdu tr., n.d.), discusses ten 
problems of tasawwuf which he claims to have solved 
while in #%skaf (g.v.] during Ramadan; (7) Ma la- 
budda fi ’l-tasawwuf, (ed. Delhi n.d., in Arabic with 
Urdu tr.), deals with the aims and objects of sulük 
and tasawwuf; (8) Keeping up the tradition of his 
family he wrote a treatise on astrology styled Risála 
Tashrih. al-Aflák-i *Amili muhashshà bi'l-farisiyya 
(Ms. in the Nadhiriyya Public Library, Delhi). He 
also wrote a commentary on the Kánün of Avicenna 
of which a Ms. copy is preserved in the Raza (sic) 
Library, Rampur. A fine commentary on the Kur?àn, 
called Kur?àn al-Kur?án, which was printed in the 
margin of a copy of the Kur?àn (ed. Meerut 1920), 
was also written by him. A certain Kitab al-radd (“ala) 
al-Shi*a or Risála Radd-i Rawáfid and Tasnim, the 
latter on certain problems of tasawwuf, are also at- 
tributed to him. 

Bibliography: Ghulam Sarwar LahGri, Khazi- 
nat al-Asfiyà?, Cawnpore 1914, i, 494-5; Muham- 
mad Husayn Muradabadi, Anwar al-‘Arifin, Ba- 
reilly 1290/1873, 429-30; Gul Muhammad Ahmad- 
püri, Takmila-i Siyar al-Awliyà?, Delhi 1312/1894, 
79-85; Nadjm al-Din, Manákib al-Mahbübin, Ram- 
pur 1289/1872, 45-6; Azad Bilgrami, Ma'áthir al- 
Kirém, Haydarabad 1910, i, 42; Ahmad Akhtar 
Mirzà, Manàákib-i Faridi, Delhi 1314/1896, 34; 
idem, Tadhkiva-i Awliyad?-+ Hind (wa Pakistan), 
Lahore 1954 (?), ii, 271-2; Rahman ‘Ali, Tadh- 
kira-i *Ulamá?-4 Hind, Lucknow 1894, 172 (Urdu 
tr. by Ayyüb Kadiri, Karachi 1961, 397-9 with 
additions); Fakir Mubammad, Hadàá?^ik al-Hana- 
fiyya, Lucknow 1914, 483-9; Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
Tadhkirat al-mwin fi dhikr al-Kámilin, Bareilly 
1890, 142-4; Bashir al-Din Abmad, Wáki'át-i Dàr 
al-Hukumat-i Dihli, Agra 1909, iii, 116-7; Sayyid 
Ahmad Wali-Allahi, Yadgar-+ Dihli, Delhi n.d., 43; 
Khalfk Abmad Nizàmi, Ta?rikh-i Mashaikh-i Cisht, 
Delhi 1953, 231-2, 366-426 (a very detailed ac- 
count); «Abd al-Kàdir, Wakàa^i*- «Abd al-Kádir 
Khāni, (Urdu tr., captioned “Iim o-CAmal", by 
Ayyüb Kaàdiri, Karachi 1960, i, 222); Maktübát-i 
Kalimi, Delhi 1315/1897 (contains random refer- 
ences to personal and private matters); List of 
Muhammadan and Hindu monuments (a Govern- 
ment of India publication), Calcutta 1919, i, 150 
(gives a full architectural description of his tomb); 
‘Abd al-Hayy Lakhnawi, Nushat al- Khawdafir, Hay- 
darabad 1376/1958, vi, 240-1. 

(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

KALIMA (a.), the spoken word, utterance; can be 
extended to mean “discourse” and “poem”. The 
falásifa prefer to limit their discussion to the prob- 
lems of grammar and logic: thus in the preamble 
to the Nadját (Cairo* 1357/1938, 11) Ibn Sinà defines 
kalima as ''a single word (lafga) which refers to an 
idea and the length of time that this idea is applied 
to any indeterminate subject whatsoever; for ex- 
ample, when we say ‘he walked’.” Cf. also Manfik ai- 
mashrikiyyin, Cairo 1328/1910, 57-8, and p. 66 where 
kalima is given as a synonym for “that which gram- 
marians call fi‘, But according to the Iskarat (ed. 


Forget, Leiden 1892, 11), logicians use kalima to 
apply to any wholly descriptive spoken word, noun or 
verb, which designates an indeterminate entity in a 
fixed period of time. (Cf. A. M. Goichon, Lexique de 
la langue philosophique d'Ibn Siná, Paris 1938, and 
Fr. tr. of Ishárát, Paris 1951, 84, n.l). 

The term kalima and the plural kalémát occur 
frequently in the Kur?àn. It is used on numerous oc- 
casions in the very general sense of "spoken word", 
good XIV, 24, XLVIII, 26) or bad (IX, 74, XIV, 
26,!XVIII, 5, XXIII, 100). Yet it most frequently 
pertains to the realised Word of God. “The words 
of God cannot be altered", says the Kur?àn, X, 64. 
Subsequently kalima acquires a sense closely akin to 
amr, "decision", "order", or indeed kadar, “decree”. 
R. Blachére frequently translates kalima by arrét. 
There are numerous references (e.g, VI, 115, VII, 
137, X, 33, 96, XI, 119, etc.; in the plural, VI, 34, 
115, XVIII, 109, XXXI, 26, etc.). In XLIII, 28 it 
is said of Abraham: "and he made it an everlasting 
word (kalimate* bákiyate") among his descendants". 
The commentators (see al-Baydawi, ed. Fleischer, 
ii, 237, 25) usually emphasised that this referred to 
an affirmation of the Oneness of God, the equivalent 
of the “first shahdda’’, as is suggested in XLIII, 26- 
7. One of the most frequently cited passages of the 
Kur'4n is III, 39 and 45, where Jesus is proclaimed 
as ‘a word coming from God". The commentators 
regarded this kalimat Allah who is Jesus as a divine 
word linked to the creative kun (**be!"; cf. III, 47) 
and subsequently related the creation of Jesus to 
that of Adam: “Yes, in the case of Jesus God acted 
just as He did with Adam: God created the earth, 
then He said ‘be! and there he was” (III, 59). 

Thus kalima is not an attribute of the Word (see 
KALAM] but its expression, through which divine de- 
cisions are formulated and communicated. Kur?ánic 
commentaries discuss it with particular reference to 
the verses concerning Jesus, and also in the "'pro- 
fessions of faith" (faká^id), e.g., La Profession de foi 
d'Ibn Batta, ed. and Fr. tr. H. Laoust, Damascus 
1958, 58/107-8). 

In ‘ilm al-kalam, the problem of the kalimat Allah 
is related to the problem of the attribute of kalaém 
Alláh: created according to the Mu‘tazila, uncreated 
according to the later schools. In the course of the 
Ash‘arf scholars’ lengthy refutations of the Mu‘tazi- 
lites, kalima and kalām were confused once again. 
Thus in al-Bakillani’s Tamhid (ed. McCarthy, Damas- 
cus-Beirut 1957, 253) the Christians and the Mu‘tazi- 
lites are credited with holding that “the Word of God 
is created”, kalimat Allah makhlika. Al- Djuwayni has 
the same to say of the Christians (Irshad, ed. Luciani, 
Paris 1938, 75/123). From the doctrine of kalam Allah 
it follows that the divine utterances must be in- 
numerable. Al! contingent existences (al-mumkinat) 
were created by kalimát Allàh, that is by the repeated 
creative commands (kun, ''be!"); therefore the Ex- 
pression of the Reality (al-kakk) is the self of the 
identities of the contingent existences, or the con- 
tingent existences themselves, nafs a‘ydn al-mumki- 
nat (see Dict. of Technical Terms, 1271 ff., and al- 
Djurdjani, Ta'rifát, ed. Flügel, Leipzig 1845, 194-5). 

In the Shit and Sifi vocabularies (at least as far as 
the Süfism of wahdat al-wudjid is concerned) kalima 
acquires frankly gnostic overtones. Consider the fol- 
lowing examples: 

a) From an Ismá*'ili lexicon. In the 4th/roth 
century Abi Ya‘kib al-Sidjistani stated in his Kitab 
al-Yanábi*: "the horizon of Understanding is con- 
tiguous to the Word of God (Ralimat Allak), which 
is outside the totality of all beings that have been 
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formed beneath the Prime Intelligence" (ed. and Fr. 
tr. H. Corbin, Trilogie ismaeliénne, Tehran-Paris 1961, 
10/23). 'The Word of God", says Corbin (ibid., 29, 
n. 44), *'should be understood as the divine imperative 
(amr Allāh) by whose will the Prime Intelligence 
exists”. Further on (70/92) al-Sidjistani specifies: 
“Paradise is the kalimat Allah by whose means He 
first founded those things which exist in Paradise". 
Finally, the penultimate chapter of the book con- 
siders the **meaning (ma*ná) of the Word (kalima) of 
the Primary Cause" (90-4/118-21). There kalima is 
analysed letter by letter (k-l-m-h) according to the 
principles of djafr (q.v.], with reference to the Isma‘- 
ili hierarchies. To the extent that the Prime Intel- 
ligence is identified with kalam Allàh (91[119), kali- 
mat Allah becomes synonymous with the '*First Cause, 
i.e., the Oneness” (90/118). 

b) From an Imàmi lexicon. In his Kitáb al- 
mashá'ir (ed. and tr. H. Corbin, Tehran-Paris 1342/ 
1964) Mulla Sadra Shirazi (roth/z6th-rrth/17th c.) 
established the link between the Word of God and 
the Kur?àn. He deals with the kala@m Allah, but in 
specifying that the attribute of the Word (kalam) re- 
fers to the production of “perfect Words” (kalimat 
tadmmat) whose chief example is the creation of Jesus 
in Mary's womb (of. cit., 57/193). 

c) From a Süfi lexicon. The chief exponent of 
kalimat Allah was Ibn ‘Arabi, who took it as his 
main theme in Fwsüs al-hikam (ed. ‘Afifi, Cairo 1365/ 
1946). His meditations on the experience of each 
prophet are called “the divine Wisdom in the Word 
(kalima)” of Adam, Seth, Abraham, Isaac, etc. In 
the chapter on Jesus he stresses this (i, 139); while 
in the passages dealing with the experience of Moses 
(i, 197 ff.), he notes Kur'àn, X, 64 ("the words of 
God cannot be altered") and adds (ii, 211); “the 
words of God (kalimat Allah) are in fact the essence 
(a‘ydn) of all things in existence; to them belongs 
eternity (kidam) by virtue of their immutability; to 
them belongs contingency (hwdüth) because of their 
(concrete) existence and their burgeoning forth (with- 
in existence)”. 

Many other texts could be cited to show how 
kalima becomes the creative Logos of God, His Parole 
instauratrice, “instigating Word’? (H. Corbin), the 
first and emanating Source of the production of all 
being which makes and is the essence of all things. 

Bibliography: in’ the article. See also the 
main tafsivs on the kur?anic verses cited above. 
(D. B. MacponaLp—L. GARDET) 

KALIMANTAN [see Supplement}. 

KALIMI [see yanop). 

AL-KALKASHANDI, the nisba or gentilic of 
several Egyptian scholars of the Mamluk and early 
Ottoman periods, the most important of whom are 
as follows: 

(1.) Shihab al-Din Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ali 
(‘Abd Allah?) b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Fazari al- 
Shafi, legal scholar and secretary in the Mamlük 
chancery, and author of several books. The main 
sources for his life are the fairly brief mentions of 
him in biographical and historical sources of the late 
Mamlük period by al-‘Ayni, al-Makrizi, Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, al-Sakháwi and Ibn al-‘Imad; some of his com- 
positions are recorded by Hadjdji Khalifa; but it is 
above all from his own works that we gain most in- 
formation. It is remarkable how little notice was ta- 
ken of al-Kalkashandi by contemporaries or near- 
contemporaries. Al-Sakh4wi (d. 902/1497) even states 
in his ai-Daw? al-lámi* that al-Kalkashandi's Subh 
comprises four volumes only, instead of the seven 
of reality, and he had obviously not seen an actual 


copy. Nor does he seem to have seen a copy of al- 
Kalkashandi's Nihdyai al-arab, for he states in his 
defence of the study of history, al-I‘lan bi ’l-tawbikh 
li-man dhamma ahl al-tawrikh, tr. in F. Rosenthal, 
A history of Muslim historiography?, Leiden 1968, 
434, that it was dedicated to the Ustádàr Djamál al- 
Din, when the dedicatee in the N:há ya itself is another 
person altogether (see below). Hence we do not know 
much about al- Kaikashandi's legal and professional 
life beyond the salient points and dates of his official 
career, let alone about his early years, education and 
private life. 

He was born in 756/1355 at Kalkashanda (the form 
Karkashanda in Yàküt, Buidán, must be based on a 
mispronunciation or a dialectical variant pronuncia- 
tion), a small town south of Tükh and north of Cairo 
in the modern mudiriyya of Kalyüb [q.v.], into a 
family of scholars. In his nasab or genealogy, al- 
Kalkashandi attached himself to the Bani Badr of 
the North Arab tribal group of Fazara of Ghatafan 
[q.v.], see Subh, i, 345, which had settled in this part 
of Lower Egypt after the Muslim conquest. In the 
course of his education at Alexandria, he concentrated 
on literature, tradition and law, with the aim of be- 
coming a kádi of the Shafi‘i law school, and his ear- 
liest compositions were in this sphere (see below). In 
778[1376-7 he received his idjáza or licence to give 
judicial opinions and to lecture (a/-futyà wa'l-tadris) 
on Shafi‘i Jaw and on the classic collections of tradi- 
tions from the well-known scholar Shaykh Siradj al- 
Din Abia Hafs ‘Umar b. ‘Ali, called Ibn al-Mulakkin 
(d. 804/1401). 

However, after a period of teaching, in 791/1389 
al-Kalkashandi became a secretary in the chancery 
or Diwan al-Insha? of the Mamlük administration in 
Cairo, as a kátib al-dast, one of the secretaries who 
accompanied the chief secretary (katid al-sirr) when 
the latter sat with the sultan for the dispensation of 
justice [see DIWAN, ii Egypt]. The background to 
this appointment of his under the kéttb al-sirr Badr 
al-Din Mubammad b. *Alà? al-Din *Ali b. Fadl Allàh 
al-‘Umari, of the famous secretarial family of the 
Bani Fadl Allah (q.v.], is indicated in the makama 
in praise of the secretarial art and of his master 
which al-Kalkashandi inserts in Subh, xiv, 112-28 
(see on this Bosworth, in BSOAS, xxvii (1964), 
291-8). 

He died on 1o Djumàdà II 821/16 July 1418 aged 
65; it is not known whether he was still employed in 
the diwan at that date. His son Nadjm al-Din Muham- 
mad, called Ibn Abi Ghudda (797/1395-876/1471), al- 
so achieved some fame as a legal scholar, a traditionist 
and a littérateur (Sakhawi, Daw’, ed. Cairo 1353-5/ 
1934-5, Vi, 322-3; Makrizi, Sulsk, ed. Cairo 1353-6/ 
1934-6, iii, 821; cf. Brockelmann, II, 167, S II, 165). 

Al-Kalkashandi’s compositions fall into three 
groups: (a) law, (b) adab, (c) kstába, the secretarial 
art, together with its genealogical and historical an- 
cillary disciplines. 

In the legal sphere, he composed commentaries on 
the works of two earlier scholars. Firstly, on the 
Djàmi* al-mukhtagaráat fi furu* al-sháfiiyya of the 
Shàfi8 scholar Kamal al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Umar al- 
Nasà?i al-Madlidji (691/1292-757/1355), sée Brockel- 
mann, II, 254, S II, 271; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie à l'époque des Mamelouks, VIII, gives this 
commentary the title aJ-Ghuyaüth al-hawàmi*, without, 
however, specifying his source); and secondly, on 
the treatise al-Hdawi al-saghir fi 'l-furü* of the Süft 
Shaykh Nadjm al-Din ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Kazwini (d. 
665/1266, see Brockelmann, II, 494-5, S I, 679). These 
two works are mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa and 
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Sakhawl respectively, but do not now seem to be 
extant. 

In the realm of adab, al-Kalkashandi wrote a short 
work, the Hiélyat al-fad!l wa-zinat al-karam fi ’l-mu- 
Jakhara bayn al-sayf wa'l-kalam, for the bearer of 
the royal inkstand or dawéd4ar [q.v.], Zayn al-Din 
Abu 'I-Zàhiri, when Sultàn al-Zàáhir Barkük appointed 
him to this high office in 794/1392; the text of this 
exists in independent manuscripts and is also inserted 
into Subh, xiv, 23-140 (see Bagdath Ismail Paga, 
Idak al-maknin, Istanbul 1945-7, i, 421). Like so 
many other scholars, he wrote a commentary on Ka‘b 
b. Zuhayr's poem in praise of the Prophet, Banat 
Su‘ad, which he says in Nihàyat al-arab, ed. Abyàri, 
420, was called Kwunh al-murád fi sharh Bánat Su'ad 
and which, he further says, contains fine meanings 
and expressions not known to him in other commen- 
taries; this work is extant in manuscript. It is not 
very clear what connection, if any, this commentary 
on Bánat Su'ád has with a poem in praise of the 
Prophet attributed to al-Kalkashandi in Brockel- 
mann, II, 167, and printed at Alexandria in 1288/ 
1871; the ascription of this to al-Kalkashandi is in 
any case doubtful, see Sarkis, ii, 1522. 

However, it is the works on secretaryship and 
related topics dating from al-Kalkashandi’s later 
years which exhibit the full flowering and maturing 
of his genius, above all the stupendous Subk al-a‘sha 
fi sinä ai al-inshã’, the culmination of the secretarial 
manuals and encyclopaedias of the Mamlük period 
and, indeed, of the whole Arabic adab al-kátib litera- 
ture (ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rasil Ibrahim, Dar al- 
Kutub al- Khadiwiyya, Cairo 1331-8/191 3-20, 14 vols). 
The Subh was completed in 814/1412 and comprised 
seven volumes, containing an introduction, ten dis- 
courses (makdlat) and a conclusion. Within it, al- 
Kalkashandi gives a very detailed conspectus of the 
theoretical sciences and the practical skills required 
by a secretary concerned with official correspondence. 
The contents are analysed in detail in W. Bjórkman's 
indispensable guide to the Subh, his Beitráge zur Ge- 
schichte der Staatskanslei im islamischen Agypten 
(Hamburg 1928). A volume of indices has also been 
published (Cairo 1972). Noteworthy is the large num- 
ber of original documents, going back to the earliest 
years of Islam, which al- Kalkashandi cites, those per- 
taining to Egypt and its external relations, from the 
Fátimid period onwards, being especially valuable. 
The attention of European orientalists such as Amari 
and Lammens was drawn to these treaties, investi- 
ture diplomas, etc. even when the Subh was known 
only in manuscript. Al-Kalkashandi's sources em- 
brace virtually the whole corpus of Arabic writers on 
kitadba and such related sciences as history and geo- 
graphy, but his proximate sources were the works of 
two authors of the 8th/14th century. These works 
comprise those of Shihab al-Din Abmad b. Fadl Allah 
al-CUmari (d. 749/1349), his al-Ta*rif bi'l-musfalabh al- 
Sharif, its supplement, the *Urf al-ta*rif, and his geo- 
graphy, the Masálik al-absár; and the Tathkif al-tavif 
of the @di Taki al-Din *Abd al-Rabmàn b. Mubibb 
al-Din, called Ibn Názir al-Djaysh (d. 786/1384). The 
sources of the Subh are exhaustively discussed by 
Björkman, op. cit., 75íf., and the Tathkif (so far 
unedited and not mentioned in Brockelmann) and its 


author have been examined by R. Veselý, Zu den 


Quellen ai-Qalgasandi's Subh al-ACá, in Acta Univer- 
silatis Carolinae Pragensis, Philologica 2: (1969), 13- 
24. 
In the Subk, al-Kalkashand! aimed at being ency- 
clopaedic and exhaustive, but he later made a resumé 
of it, the Daw al-subh al-musfir wa-djaná al-dawh 


al-muthmir, dedicated to Kamàl al-Din Mubammad 
b. al-Bàrizi, who later became katib al-sirr (the first 
volume only of this printed at Cairo, 1324/1906). 
The Daw appears to contain a few items of informa-. 
tion not found in the Subh. 

The study of genealogies, important to the secre- 
tary for identifying and correctly addressing the re- 
cipients of official documents, is dealt with in Sub, 
i, 306-71, but al- Kalkashandi devoted two works spe- 
cially to the science of genealogy. The chief one is 
the Nihàyat al-arab fi ma*rifat ansáb al-'arab, written 
after the Subk and before the Daw? and dedicated to 
the Amir Abu 'I-Mabàsin Yüsuf al-Umawi al- Kurashi. 
As well as a great deal of information on the science 
of genealogy in general, it deals with early Arabian 
history, the Ayyam al-‘arab, etc.; but the core of 
the book is an alphabetically-arranged dictionary of 
Arab tribal names. The book was printed at Baghdad 
in 1332/1914 from an unspecified manuscript, and 
properly edited (with a good biographical introduc- 
tion, summarized by G. C. Anawati in MIDEO, vi 
(1959-61), 274-6) by Ibràhim al-Abyàri (Cairo 1959). 
One question discussed by Abyari relates to the 
ascription by Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, no. 9556, cf. vi, no. 
14070, of a work alsq entitled Nihdyat al-arad to al- 
Kalkashandi’s son Muhammad (see above), this work 
being written for Zayn al-Din Abu 'l-Djüd Bakar b. 
Ràshid, 'Amir of the Bedouins of the Eastern and 
Western Regions", sc. of Lower Egypt; Brockelmann, 
II, 167, S II, 165, attributed this work to the son 
Mubammad and repeats this dedication to Abu ’I- 
Djüd. Abyári, on the other hand, thinks it improbable 
that father and son should both write a work on the 
same subject and with the same title, and convinc- 
ingly suggests that! Muhammad transcribed the orig- 
inal manuscript of his father's Nihdya in 874/1443-4 
and presented this copy to Abu '1-Djiid (Nihàáya, ed. 
Cairo, intro., shin-thà?). Al- Kalkashandi’s other gene- 
alogical work, described as a supplement (istsdrak) to 
the Nihàya, is the Kalaid al-djumdan fi 'l-ta‘rif bi- 
kaba@il ‘arab al-zaman, dedicated to Abu ’l-Mahasin 
Mubammad al- Djuhani al-Mu?ayyadi, and completed 
in 819/1416. This may well have been al-Kalka- 
shandi’s last work; it has been edited by Abyari 
(Cairo 1964). 

Finally, we have al-Kalkashandi's remaining work, 
the Ma?áthir al-ináfa fi ma*álim al-khilafa. This is 
a treatise on the constitutional position of the Cali- 
phate, the qualities necessary for office, the duties of 
the caliphs, the documents issued by them (of which 
many texts are quoted), together with a history of the 
caliphs and some of the later sultans. The whole 
work is dedicated to the ‘Abbāsid caliph in Cairo, al- 
Mu'tadid b. al-Mutawakkil (816/1414-845/1441), 
which places the composition of the work after that 
of the Subh and in the last years of al- Kalkashandi’s 
life; the non-historical part of the Ma°athir is clearly 
dependent on the Subh. The work has only recently 
become known with the identification of two manu- 
scripts in Turkey by the late Miikrimim Halil Yinang 
and İbrahim Kafesoğlu; a detailed analysis of the 
work, with the parallels in it to the S«bh indicated, 
is given by Kafesogtu in his article Kalkasandi’nin 
bilinmeyen bir esseri, Meåsirü l'-Inåfe, in Tarih Der- 
gisi, viii, no. 11-12 (Istanbul 1956), 99-104. A printed 
edition of the Maathir, based on an unspecified 
manuscript and with no acknowledgement of the 
contribution of Turkish scholars, has been given by 
*Abd al-Sattàr Abmad Farrádj (Kuwayt 1964 3, 
vols.). 

(2.) A famous family of Shafi scholars, originally 
from Kalkashanda but settled in Jerusalem, retained 
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the nisba of '*al-Kalkashand?", including Taki al-Din 
Aba Bakr b. Muhammad b. Ism4‘il al-Makdisi (783/ 
1382-867/1463) and his nephew Karim al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Karim b. *Abd al-Rabmàn b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
al-Makdisi (808/1405-855/1452), both of whom achie- 
ved fame in Cairo and in Palestine as teachers, au- 
thors and muftis, see Sakhawi, Daw”, iv, 311-12, xi, 
69-71, and idem, J‘lam, tr. in Rosenthal, A history of 
Muslim historiography*, 439-40. Probably to be at- 
tached to this Jerusalem family also is Burhan al- 
Din Abu ’l-Fath Ibrahim b. ‘Ali al-Makdisi, d. 922/ 
1516 in Cairo, author of collections of traditions and 
of a treatise Tathbit al-mulk bi-tafsir kawlihi ta°ala 
kul allahumma malik al-mulk, none of them published, 
see Brockelmann, II, 94, S II, 85. 

Bibliography: As remarked above, the pri- 
mary sources for al-Kalkashandli's life, outside his 
own works, are exiguous. See Sakhawi, al-Daw? 
al-lami‘, ii, 8; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab 
vii 149; Makrizi, K. al-Sulük, iii, 821; Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, al-Manhal al-sáfi, Cairo 1375/1956, i, 330-1; 
Jashkopriizade, Miftah al-sa‘dda, i, 182. For sec- 
ondary sources, see the biography prefixed to vol. 
xiv of the Subh; Sarkis, ii, 1521-3; Kahhala, 
Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, i, 317; Zirikli, al-Aʻlām, i, 
172; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie à 
l'époque des Mamelouks d'après les auteurs arabes, 
Paris 1923, V-XV; Brockelmann, II, 166-7, S II, 
164-5; l. Kafesoglu, 1A art. s.v. 

Studies based on the Subh (in addition to those 
older ones mentioned in Brockelmann's EI* art.) 
include: M. Amari, De’ titoli che usava la cancel- 
laria de' Sultani dí Egitto nel XIV secolo scrivendo 
ai reggitori di alcuni Stati italiani, in. Atti. Reale 
Accad. Lincei, Serie terza, xii (1883-4), 507-34; H. 
Lammens, Relations officielles entre la. cour romaine 
et les Sultans Mamlouks d'Égypte, in ROC, viii 
(1903), 101-10; B. Michel, L'organisation financière 
de l'Égypte sous les sultans mamelouks d'aprés Qal- 
qachandi, in Bull. de l'Inst. égyptienne, vii (1925), 
127-47; M. Canard, Lz traité de 1281 entre Michel 
Paléologue «t le Sultan Qalá'ün, Qalgasandi, Subh 
al-a&fa, XIV, 72 sqq., in Byzantion, x (1935), 669- 
80; idem, Un traité entre Byzance et l'Égypte au 
XIII” siècle et les relations diplomatiques de Michel 
VIII Paléologue avec les Sultans Mamlüks Baibars 
et Qal@’in, in Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Paris 1935-45, 197-224; idem, Les institutions des 
Fátimides en. Egypte (— Arabic text of Subh, iii, 
462-532), Algiers 1957; O. Spies, An Arab account 
of India in the 14th century, being a translation of 
the chapters on India from al-Qalqashandi’s Subh 
al-a‘sha, Delhi 1935 and Stuttgart 1936; G. Wiet, 
Les classiques du. scribe égyptien au XV® siècle, in 
Stud. Isl., xviii (1963), 41-80; C. E. Bosworth, The 
section on codes and their decipherment in Qalga- 
shandi’s Subh al-a'shá, in JSS, viii (1963), 17-33; 
idem, Some historical gleanings from the section on 
symbolic actions in QalgaSandi’s Subh al-a‘sh4, in 
Arabica, x (1963), 148-53; idem, A magama on 
secretaryship: al-Qalgashandi’s al-Kawakib al-dur- 
riyya fi 'l-Manaqib al-Badriyya in BSOAS, xxvii 
(1964), 291-8; idem, Christian and Jewish religious 
dignitaries in. Mamlük Egypt and Syria: Qalqa- 
shandi's information on. their. hierarchy, titulature, 
and appointment, in 1] MES, iii (1972), 59-74, 199- 
216; idem, A Mamluk text on the orthographic dis- 
tinction of dad and 73°, in Parole d'Orient, iii 
(Kaslik, Lebanon, 1972), 153-69. 

(C. E. BoswoRTH) 
KALLALA, GuriLAaLA, a Berber-speaking 
village situated to the south of the Isle of Djarba 


[g.v., famous for its pottery workshops. A great 
variety of models (at least 120 types) are made there 
and sold throughout Tunisia. Formerly, they were 
exported to Algeria, Sicily and Tripolitania, but in 
recent years the manufacture of pottery has suffered 
a slight setback as a result of the importation of cheap 
European ware, some of it made from plastic. Kallàla 
pottery is of two types. The large %effaya, which 
demands great skill, is designed to support consider- 
able pressure. Pieces can be as large as 1.50 m., 
with a low centre of gravity to allow the potter to 
operate the lathe and fashion the upper part at the 
same time. It is even necessary to make these pieces 
in several parts. The safri (Berber amiris), a large 
container for oil or water (holding 200 to 250 litres), 
is made of four pieces mounted one on the other. 
The smaller harrásha type is more finely finished 
and is used for a great variety of receptacles (for 
water, flour, oil, delicacies, spices), for casseroles, 
lids, pipes, lamps, perfume-holders, etc. Enamelled 
and decorated pottery is also made here. On the oc- 
casion of a marriage, neighbouring potters give the 
young couple a large glazed earthenware jare for 
storing part of the trousseau (blankets and winter 
clothing). 

The Berber spoken in Kallala (Arabic Galléla, 
Berber Ikəllālən = “the potters”) has preserved a 
number of archaic features. The dynamic accent has 
a phonological value: they say afrukh dmdshkun, ‘“‘the 
little boy”, and tafrukht ta4mashkunt, ‘‘the little girl’’; 
but afrukh d amóshkun, ''a little boy” and tafrukht 
tamashkunt, ‘‘a little girl’; the feminine is definite 
or indefinite solely according to the placing of the 
stress. Vowel length is also a phonological factor: 
aghrum is "bread", but aghrüm-is (with a long #) is 
“his bread’? and aghrum-ansan (with a short w) is 
“their bread’. There is a difference between rahhagh 
al-báv-is, I have gone to his father's house" (move- 
ment, báv-is) and yalla al bav-is, “‘he is at his father’s 
house" (rest, bav-is). On some occasions the noun 
following the genitive is shortened: imi, mouth" or 
"gate" (with a long i), but imi-Ihush, ''an area in 
front of the house" (with a short +). Numerals and 
prepositions can also influence the pronunciation of 
the nouns they accompany: barkukas, “‘couscous”’, 
but edh berkukes, “with couscous” (with a short u). 
əlhusk means “house” but they say uwsigh-d s-2lhush 
(with a long &) for “I have come from the house”, 
A number of nouns have a pronoun value: alghum, 
“camel’’, alaghm-is, “his camel"; aHabghal, “mule”, 
albaghl-ts, “his mule’; alkahwath, ‘‘coffee’, and 
alkahhawt-is, “his coffee’. Two things should be 
noted in this last example: the voiceless dental is 
pronounced #h (aspirant) aftér a vowel and ¢ (occlu- 
sive) after a consonant and the closed syllable 
remains so by means of gemination in a new syllabic 
structure. The treatment of ¢ and th resembles the 
begadkefat consonants in Hebrew and Aramaic, The 
opposing ones at Kallála are b:v, d:dh, g:y, k:x 
(2 postpalatal voiceless aspirant which tends to a 
“hushing” quality) and d:d (often pronounced d). 
In some cases analogy and a massive intrusion of 
Arabic words have shattered the harmony of the 
system, but the whole has the same correlations to 
be found among the Ghumāra of Morocco and the 
Zenaga of Senegal. Kallala, along with Sedwikesh, 
Almay and Adjim, is one of the last strongholds 
of the Berber tongue on the Isle. An oral literature 
(songs, tales and riddles) still remains, but the 
language is sorely threatened by schooling, radio 
and television as well as by contact with the Arabic- 
speaking population. 
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Bibliography: J. L. Combes and A. Louis, 
Les poteries de Djerba, Tunis 1967; W. Luadi, 
Tópferei und Tépferdérfer in Tunesien, in Kosmos, 
ii (Stuttgart 1961), 478-88; S. Tlatli, Djerba, I’fle 
des Lotophages, Tunis 1967; W. Vycichl, Begad- 
kephat (Djerba, Gellala), in Proceedings of the 
Hamito-Semitic Colloquium, London 1970. 

(W. Vvcicur) 

KALMUK, the Turkish name for a Mongol people, 
the Oyrat, who in the time of Cingiz-Khàn [g.z.] in- 
habited the forests to the west of Lake Baykal. The 
name is derived (probably only by popular etymo- 
logy) from the verb kalmak, “to remain” and dis- 
tinguishes the Oyrat, who “remained” pagans, from 
the Dungans (the Chinese-speaking Muslims), who 
had “returned” (the verb dönmek), according to the 
well-known Muslim idea, to Islam. A group of the 
Oyrat had accompanied Hülegü to the west and 
played a certain rôle in Il-Khanid Persia. The people 
as a whole, however, came into their own only after 
the collapse of the Mongol dynasty in China, when 
they wrested the greater part of Mongolia from the 
Cingizids and laid the foundations of the Kalmuk 
empire. 

From the time of Ways Khàn (1418-28) the Mon- 
gols on the Ili (g.v.] had to fight against the “infidel 
Kalmak"; accounts of these wars are given in 
the Ta?rikh-i Rashidi. Ways Khàn was twice taken 
prisoner by the Kalmuks and had to give his sister 
in marriage to their chief, Esen Tayshi. Toghon, 
the latter's father, was then ruling in Mongolia 
on the Chinese frontier, where he was succeeded 
in 1439 by Esen Tayshi. After the death of Esen 
Tayshi (1455) the great nomad empire of the Oyrat 
broke up; individual princes are mentioned from 
time to time later as ruling in the neighbourhood 
of Muslim lands; at the beginning of 864/end of 
1459 a Kalmuk embassy appeared in Harat. The 
Muslim sources also report the restoration of the 
Oyrat empire under Khara Khula (d. 1634). In 
Turkestan during this period also the Kalmuks 
were regarded as powerful foes of Islam. The Kazakh 
Khan Tawakkul (Tefkel in Russian) had to flee 
before them to Tashkent, where he was received 
by the Ózbek ruler Nawrüz Ahmad (d. 963/1556); 
in reply to his appeal for help, Nawrüz declared 
that even ten princes such as themselves would 
be no match for the Kalmuks. At a later date, how- 
ever, on the occasion of his embassy to Tsar Feodor 
(1594), Tawakkul was described in Russian docu- 
ments as “king of the Kazakhs and Kalmuks”, 
perhaps because a few bands of Kalmuks had 
attached themselves to him. In the winter of 1603-4 
there occurred the first incursion of the Kalmuks 
into Kh*4rizm. Soon after, under Tsar Vasili Shuisky 
(1606-1610), the Kalmuks entered into relations 
with the Russian government for the first time, 
though it was not until 1632 that they settled on 
the Volga on a large scale. This branch of the Kalmuks 
had separated from their kinsmen, under the leader- 
ship of Kho-Orlék, as early as 1618. The territory 
of the Volga Kalmuks did not therefore form part 
of the empire founded by Khara-Khula, although 
relations between the two branches of the people 
had not yet been severed. Representatives of the 
Volga Kalmuks still appeared at the kwriliay [g.v.] 
of 1640; Batur, the son and successor of Khara- Khula, 
gave his daughter in marriage to the grandson of 
Kho-Orlók. By the same &kwurillay the dominance 
of Buddhism was firmly established among all 
branches of the Kalmuks. The progress made by 
Islam described in the Tag?rikh-i Rashidi (p. 91) in 


connexion with the above-mentioned marriage was 
apparently not maintained. Most of the Muslim terri- 
tories in Turkestan were under the suzerainty of the 
Buddhist Kalmuk ruler on the Ili, the founder of the 
last great nomad empire in Central Asia, which lasted 
until it was destroyed by the Chinese in 1758; as 
late as 1749 the regent (atalik) of Bukhara and his 
opponent had to submit a dispute to the verdict of an 
embassy from the Kalmuk ruler. A great part of 
the Kazakhs' pasture land was now seized by the 
Kalmuks, and Islam was almost completely banished 
from the southern part of Semiretye. Several Bud- 
dhist monuments, including Tibetan inscriptions, 
date from this period. It was only after the decline of 
the Kalmuk empire that these areas were re-occupied 
by the Muslim Kazakhs. The wars of the Volga 
Kalmuks with the Crimean Tartars and their raids 
into KhWárizm had less effect on Islam; from 1724 
the Kalmuk chiefs on the lower course of the Volga 
were regarded simply as viceroys (namestnik) of 
the Russian tsar. They had no longer any connexion 
with the ruler on the Ili. The decision of the “viceroy” 
Ubashi and a large number (about 300,000) of his 
people to migrate from Russia and settle in Chinese 
territory proved disastrous to the Volga Kalmuks. 
During the migration heavy losses were inflicted 
on them in Central Asia, especially by the Kazakhs 
(1771). Henceforth the Kalmuks were of no political 
significance in either Russia or in China. During 
the Muslim rising in the Ili valley the great Kalmuk 
temple of Buddha near Kuldj was destroyed. 
Bibliography: The Cambridge History of 
Iran, v, ch. 4, Cambridge 1968; N. Elias and 
Denison Ross, A history of the Moghuls of Central 
Asia, being the Tartkh-i Rashidi of Mirza Muham- 
mad Dughidt, London 1898; V. V. Barthold, 
Four studies on the history of Central Asia, tr. V. 
and I. Minorsky, i, Leiden 1956; W. Radloff, 
Aus Siberien, ii, Leipzig 1884; P. Pelliot, Notes 
critiques d'histoire kalmouke, Paris 1960. 
(J. A. BovrE) 
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After 1771, some 50,000 Kalmuks continued to 
live west of the Volga. Their descendants joined the 
anti-Bolshevik Southeastern League but after its 
disintegration in 1920 they were formed into an 
“Autonomous Oblast” (province), which was raised 
to the status of Autonomous Republic in 1933. In 
1939 the population of the republic was 200,000 
including 134,000 Kalmuks. It was partly occupied 
by the Germans in 1942 and abolished by the Soviet 
Government in 1943, when all the Kalmuks were 
deported to Central Asia on the grounds of alleged 
collaboration with the enemy. A Soviet decree of 
1957 provided for the return of the Kalmuks to 
their territory, which was reconstructed an Autono- 
mous Republic in 1958 with its capital at Elista 
(formerly Stepnoy), 150 miles south of Volgograd. 
According to the 1970 census, the population was 
268,000, of whom 110,000 were Kalmuks. This 
constitutes 80 % of the Kalmuks living in the USSR. 
A few thousand stilllive in the Sinkiang-Uygur Auton- 
omous Region of China, where they are known as 
Oyrats. Only a small number of Kalmuks, less than 
2,000 living in Semire?ye, ever embraced Islam, 
the rest remaining actual or nominal adherents of 
Buddhism. 

Bibliography: Great Soviet Encyclopaedia; 

R. Conquest, The Soviet deportation of nationalities, 

London 1960, 36-41, 134-43. (G. E. WHEELER) - 

KALPAK [see LIBS). 
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KALPI, once a powerful town in Uttar Pra- 
desh, northern India, 26° 8’ N., 79° 45’ E. The 
old town and fort stand on clay cliffs overlooking the 
river Djamnà [q.v.]; there is a modern town to the 
south-east of the old one, which has some commer- 
cial importance and where a fine quality paper is 
still made by hand. The town was traditionally 
founded by a rádjá of Kannawdj in the 4th century 
A.D., and fell into Muslim hands in the first conquest 
in 593/1196. The high fort, walled on three sides and 
defended on the fourth by the cliffs and river, was an 
important stronghold on the Dihli sultans' line of 
communication along the Djamnà. In the early 
gth/15th century, after Timür's devastation of Dihli, 
Kalpi became independent for a short time under a 
former governor, Muhammad Khan b. Malikzada 
Firüz, until in 837/1433-4 Ibrahim Shah of Djawnpur 
sought to annex it to the Sharki sultanate; a counter- 
attack by Mubarak Shah Sayyid of Dihli regained it, 
but in the following year during the Dihli-Djawnpur 
wars it was seized by Hiishang Shah Ghiri of Malwa 
and remained in the possession of Malwa for the next 
ten years. About 847/1443 it was sacked by Mabmüd 
of Djawnpur, but after the eventual fall of the Sharki 
sultanate to Bahlül Lodi, Kalpi reverted to Dihli, 
and Bahlül appointed Kutb Khàn Lodi as its gover- 
nor. There were in addition several minor incidents 
during the gth/1isth century in which possession of 
Kalpi fluctuated between Dihli, Djawnpur and Mal- 
wa, It fell into Mughal hands in 933/1527, and under 
Akbar became the headquarters of a sarkár and a 
copper mint. After the Maratha wars in the early 
18th century Kalpi became the residence of a 
Maratha governor. 

Among a number of old Muslim tombs to the west 
of the old town, one is outstanding, the Cawrasi 
Gunbadh (lit. 84 domes"; this name is obscure). 
This is a square, nine-domed structure in a walled 
courtyard, with two graves under the central dome; 
popular belief assigns it to a Lédi sultan; it is pos- 
sible that it may have been of a Lódl governor, as 
the style of its arches and the supporting systems is 
consistent with a late gth/r5th or early roth/r6th 
century date; certain Djawnpuri motifs in its decora- 
tion do not necessarily vitiate this conclusion, as 
Stonemasons would have had no difficulty in travel- 
ling from one area to another on the Djamna. It is 
possible that the “84” of its name represents a date; 
if so 1584 V.S., about 934/1527-8, would be the most 
likely. 

Bibliography: A. Cunningham, in ASI, xxi 
(1885), 131-3; J. F. Blakiston, The Jami Masjid 
at Badaun and other buildings in the United Pro- 
vinces, [= MASI, xix}, Calcutta 1926, 6-7 and 
plates xvi-xxi. See also Bibliographies to DIHLI, 
DJAWNPUR, MALWA, SHARKIDS. For the Lodi 
style of building see HIND, Architecture. 

(J. Burton-Pace) 

KALÜDIYA [see xALAwputvA]. 

KALWADHA, a locality situated on the left 
bank of the Tigris, not far south of East Baghdad, 
capital of a district (fassiidi) of the same name. Here 
the Nahr Bin flowed into the Tigris; a branch of the 
Nahrawán, it provided East Baghdàd with a network 
of canals. Kalwadha was a large town endowed with 
a Great Mosque frequented by the people of Baghdad 
since it was only a short distance to travel (Ibn Rusta- 
Wiet, 214, estimates it at three parasangs, but Yakdt, 
S.v., reduces it to one parasang, specifying that in 
his day the place was in ruins). The town is often 
mentioned in verses of the 2nd/8th century which 
extol its pleasures. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 


Tradition attributes its foundation to Kalwádhà, 
son of Tahmürath, but philologists connect the name 
with kiheadh, the Ark of the Covenant, which was 
supposed to be buried there. 

Bibliography: Ybn Hawkal-Wiet, 234; Sal- 
mon, Introduction, 151 n. 1; Le Strange, index; 
idem, Baghdad, 195-6. (Ep.) 
AL-KALW. NI, Apu ’t-KuatTyAB Mayroz 

B. AHMAD B. HASAN B. AHMAD AL-BaGHDADi, a 
celebrated jurist (fakik) of the Hanbali school and 
one of the architects of what Makdisi called “the 
resurgence of traditionalist Islam in the r1th cen- 
tury’. Born on 2 Shawwal 432/6 June 1041, he 
was the disciple of Abi Ya‘la during the same 
period as Ibn ‘Akil. He studied Aadith and fikh under 
his master “until he was pre-eminent in his know- 
ledge of the Hanbali rite” (baraʻa fi'l-madhhab). His 
other teachers were less well known, apart from ‘Abd 
Allah al-Wanni (d. 450/1058), under whom he st udied 
the law of inheritance. It is said that he and Ibn 
*Akil attended al-Ghazáli's classes at the Nigàmiyya, 
but nothing is known of his opinion about the young 
man from Khurásàn who had just arrived in Baghdad 
(484/1091, see Ibn Radjab, Dhayl, i, 177). Like the 
majority of Hanbalites, Abu'l-Khattàb did not share 
al-Ghazali’s taste for theology and philosophy. His 
speciality was fikh, and in this field he acquired the 
status of a mudjtahid who was accorded the right to 
put forward, in particular cases, new solutions ac- 
cording to his own judgement. Ibn Radjab (op. cit., 
147-54) gives a number of examples of these solutions; 
in one striking case Abu'l-Khattàb went against the 
consensus of scholars (idjmá*) in deciding that the 
marriage contract is not automatically broken when 
one of the partners is held prisoner of war by non- 
Muslims. In defence of his opinion he even declared 
that a hadith of Abi Sa‘id, recorded in Muslim's 
Sahih, was not authentic; according to this hadith a 
marriage is broken when the wife is held captive in 
the dar al-harb, in the country of the impious. 

Despite such independence of spirit, in most of 
his works al-Kalwadhàni is much more classical and 
less original than his rival, Ibn *Akil. Among his 
works, Ibn Radjab thought the most important were: 
al-Hidáya fi I-fikh, al-Khilaf al-kabir, also called al- 
Intisaér, and al-Khilaf al-saghir, which is also known 
as Rwüs ail-masá?il. Manuscripts of the first two 
are extant in Damascus, along with al-Tamhid fi 
usül al-fikh (see Brockelmann, S I, 687), an important 
work on the basic of the law. 

Al-Kalwadhani died in Baghdad, where he seems 
to have spent all his days, on Wednesday, 23 Djumàáda 
II 510/3 November 1116, and was buried at the feet 
of Ibn Hanbal beside another celebrated Hanbali con- 
temporary, Abi Muhammad al-Tamimi. By far the 
most important of his disciples was ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djilàni, who studied under him and Ibn *Akil at 
the same time. 

Bibliography: Ibn Radjab, Kitab al-Dhayl 
‘ala Tabakat al-Hanabila, ed. H. Laoust and S. 
Dahan, Damascus 1951, 143-54; G. Makdisi, Ibn 
SAqil et la résurgence de V'Islam traditionaliste 
au XI* siécle Damascus 1963, 259-63. (P. NwivA) 
KALYAÀNI, a fortified town of the Deccan [see 

DAKHAN], 17° 53’ N., 76° §7’ E., about 37 miles west 
of Bidar {g.v.]. In the 4th/roth and 5th/11th centuries, 
it was the capital of the Late Western Calukya 
vadjds, passing later to the Yadavas of Devagiri 
(= Dawlatabad, [¢.v.}); after the foundation of the 
Bahmani [q.v.] dynasty at Devagiri, Kalyani was an- 
nexed as one of the strongholds on their northern 
borders; but there had presumably been a previous 
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Muslim conquest of the town since an inscription is 
preserved of a djàmi* masd;id founded by Ulugh Khan 
(later succeeded as Muhammad b. Tughluk) in 723/ 
1323; and another Tughluki inscription of 734/1333 
is known. The fort was rebuilt by the Bahmanis at 
the end of the 9th/15th century after the introduction 
of gunpowder. The fort was maintained in good re- 
pair, as is evident from a series of inscriptions on 
its bastions, in the roth/16th century; these show that 
it was held by the Barid Shàhis [g.v.] as the successors 
to the Bahmanis in Bidar until 981/1573, after which 
it passed to the *Ádil Shàhis of Bidjàpur [g.v.]. It 
fell to the Mughal empire, after a protracted siege 
by Awrangzib, in 1067/1657, and was included in the 
Mughal s#ba of Bidar. When the Deccan became in- 
dependent of the Mughals under the first Nizam of 
Haydarábàd (q.v.], Kalyani was one of the possessions 
included. From 1178/1764 it was governed by a line 
of Nawwábs of Kalyáni, of whom the first was Mir 
Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, a son-in-law of Asaf Djah 
of Haydarabad. 

Bibliography: G. Yazdani, Inscriptions from 
Kalyani, in EIM 1935-36 (1939), r-13; idem, 
Kalyāni fort, in ARADH yd. 1344 F., 17-23 and 
PI. I. (J. BuRTON-PAGE) 
KALYÜOB, a moderate-sized town in Lower 

Egypt with a railway station, ro miles north of the 
central station at Cairo on the Cairo-Alexandria 
railway. The town proper lies about a mile west of 
the station and about 3 miles from the right bank of 
the Nile, on the Tur‘at al-Sardisiyya. Down to the 
middle of last century, Kalyüb was the capital of 
the Mudiriyya al-Kalyübiyya, but then in 1871 under 
the Khedive Isma‘il, the Diwan of the Mudiriyya 
was moved to Benhà. Since that date Kalyüb has 
been a markaz (district capital). Branch lines run to 
Zakázik and the Barrage du Nil. The majority of the 
inhabitants are Muslims. According to ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, Kalyüb possessed a Shari*a court (mahkama 
shar‘iyya) and a hospital. Cf. ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, 
al-Khitat al-djadida, xiv, 114 ff.; Baedeker, Egypt’ 
(1914), 34; Samfbey, Kamiis al-A‘lam, Istanbul 
1314/1890, v, 3693*. The population of the mudiriyya 
of Kalyüb was 988,000 in 1960. 

A Greek KaAdtormn—not yet, however, found— 
is at the base of the name. In the Scalae it is found 
under the form KaAuwme (Maspero-Wiet, Matériaux 
pour servir à la géogr. de l'Égypte, Series i, 151). 

Historical: John of Nikius mentions Kalyüb in 
his Chronicle, ch. 113 (ed. Zotenberg, 321, 509). 
‘Amr b. al-‘As [g.v.] had a bridge thrown over the 
canal at this town to be able to conquer the other 
towns of the province of Misr (ca. 20/641). In 549/ 
1154-5 the caliph al-Zahir granted Kalyib as a fief 
to his great favourite Nasr b. ‘Abbas. Usama b. 
Munkidh so depreciated this present in the eyes of 
. Nasr and his father that it became one cause of the 
murder of the caliph by Nasr and ‘Abbas (Ibn al- 
Athir, xi, 126; Usama b. Munkidh, ed. Derenbourg, 
i, 245; Ibn Muyassar, ed. Massé, 93). In the fighting 
between Selim I and Tuman-Bey, Kalyib did not 
escape the raids of the Arabs (Ibn Iyàs, Ta?rikh 
Misr, under Safar 923/March ro 1517). For embas- 
sies etc. Kalyüb was the stage before Cairo. Thus, 
for example, in Rabi* I 925/March 1519 Khair Bey 
had the Sultàn's envoy received there with the 
greatest ceremony by the Kàdi Barakàt b. Müsà 
(Ibn Iyās, op. cit., iii, 109). The town had again to 
suffer exceedingly from the exortions and plundering 
of soldiers and Mamlüks in the years 1219-20/ 
1804-5; cf. al-Djabarti, ‘Adjaib al-Athàr, sub 


the gates of Cairo, probably did not escape on other 
occasions the effects of the political happenings in 
the capital. Ibn Dukmàk (809/1406) and al-Zahiri 
(839/1434-5) report that in their day Kalyüb was 
for the most part lying in ruins. 

Economic: Almost all sources praise the wealth 
of Kalyüb in gardens and trees, among which the 
acacias (sant) are mentioned as particularly valuble. 
In spite of the restrictive edicts of al-Malik al- 
Kamil, the ground was very badly farmed, so that 
Kalyüb's prosperity suffered considerably (cf. 
*Uthmán b. Ibrahim al-Nabulusi—wrote 637-48/ 
1240-9, Brockelmann, GAL, I, 409——-who devotes a 
longish section to Kalyab in his Luma‘ al-Kawanin 
al-Mudi’a fi Dawawin al-Diyar al-Misriyya; quoted 
in ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., 114 f£.).—In 1240/ 
1824-5 Muhammad *Ali built a cotton mill in Kalyüb 
and later a barracks and a remount depot were 
established there. The al-Shawáribi family deserves 
special mention for its share in the economic develop- 
ment of Kalyüb, where they also built a seray with 
a mosque. 

There are six mosques in Kalyüb, in one of 
which the Friday service is held. Among these the 
“great Mosque”, formerly called Djami‘ al-Zaynabi, 
with its great Manára, made a great impression on 
Ibn Djubayr (578/1182-3 in Egypt; cf. Brockelmann, 
I, 629; *Ali Pasha Mubàrak, of. cil., 114). According 
to the inscriptions on its minbar and above the door, 
it was renovated in 1148/1735-6 by the Shaykh al- 
*fArab of Kalyüb, Ahmad al-Shawáribi. Among the 
tombs of saints the most important is that of 
Sidi ‘Awwad. 

‘Ali Pasha Mubarak gives a very full account of 
the above-mentioned al-Shawaribi family, as one of 
the most prominent in the town. Al-Malik al-Zahir 
Baybars gave them charge of the new bridge over 
the Bahr Abu?l Manadidia (cf. also al-Kalkashandi, 
tr. Wüstenfeld, 28) and granted them large estates 
as fiefs and an annual pension (which lasted till 
1275/1858-9). Mustafa Pasha granted them the 
supervision of the whole province of al-Kalyübiyya. 
Various members of the family also filled important 
posts in the administration, besides the office of 
Shaykh al-‘Arab of Kalyib, which seems to have 
been hereditary amongst them. Sulayman al- 
Shawaribi’s patriotism cost him his life; in Radjab 
1213/Dec. 1798 he was beheaded by the French for 
his part in an attempted rising (cf. al-Djabarti, iv, 
371). 

According to Ibn Dji‘an (cf. ‘Abd al-Latif, ai- 
Ifada wa ?l-I*tibár etc., French tr. de Sacy entitled 
Relation de VEgypte etc., 595) the province of al- 
Kalyübiyya comprised in his time (777/1375-6) 59 
townships and yielded a revenue of 419,054 dinàrs 
(but on p. 599 a list of 61 townships is given). Ibn 
Dukmak gives 60 with a total revenue of 383,140 
dinars. In the time of the French expedition, the 
revenues of the province from the estates (Descr. de 
VEgypte, i, 306 ff.) amounted to: (1) for the payment 
of the miri, 3,390,742 dinars; (2) for the kushifiyya, 
1,710,462 dinars; (3) for the fa7iz 15,119,199 dinars. 

The Bahr al-Dardüs—according to legend built 
by Pharaoh and enlarged by his ‘vizier Haman” 
(Ibn Dukmàk, al-Kalkashandi)—was, according to 
the enthusiastic description in Ibn Dukmàk (whom 
al-Kalkashandi follows), a large canal, apparently 
with water always in it. This is indicated also by 
two documents of the years 891/1486 and r1061/ 
1650-1 (quoted by ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak) in the 
possession of the al-Shawa4ribi family. Al- Kalkashandi 


annos. Kalyüb, as a result of its situation close to | notes that the canal in his time had disappeared and 
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that its place had been taken by the Abu 71-Manadjdja 
canal (cf. Wiistenfeld, op. cit., 25 f.); Maspéro-Wiet, 
op. cit., 105). According to ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, 
there was only a small canal in his time: the Tur‘at 
al-Sardüsiyya. Ibn Khallikan, Butrus al-Bustani 
and ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak give several scholars who 
bore the nisba al-Kalyübi. The best known of them 
is Shihab al-Din al-Kalyübi [g.v.). 
Bibliography: Besides the works quoted 
above: Ibn Muyassar, Akkbar Misr, ed. H. Massé, 
Cairo 1919, 23, 60, 93; Abii Shama, Kitab al- 
Rawdatayn, in the Hist. des Crois., iv, 147; al- 
Dimashki, Nukhbat al-Dahr fi Ádjàib. al-Barr wa 
?(I-Bahr, ed. Mehren, Copenhagen 1874), 231; 
al-Makrizi, al-Khifaf, ed. Wiet, i, 313, ch. 25, ii, 
85, n.r; Ibn Dukmak, Kitab al-Intisadr, ed. 
Vollers, with title Descr. de l'Égypte, Bülàk 1309, 
v, 43, 47; al-Kalkashandi, Swbh ai-Afshà, in 
Wüstenfeld, Calcaschandi's Geographie u. Verwal- 
tung von Ägypten (Abh. d. Kgl. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 
zu Göttingen, xxv 1879), 25 f., 28, 109; al-Zàhiri, 
in De Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe?, Paris 1826, ii, 
5; Ibn Iyàs, Ta?rikh Misr, Bülak 1311, ii, 54, 109, 
157, 197, 204, iii, 109, 110, 170, 192, 206, 286, 303, 
318; d’Anville, Mémoires sur VEgypte..., Paris 
, 1766, 39; al-Djabarti, ‘Adja71b al-Athar fi ?l-Tará- 
djim wa ?l-Akhbàr, Cairo 1322, iii; ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, ai-Khifaf al-Djadida ..., Bülàk 1305, 
xiv, 114-9; Muhammad Ramzi, ai-Kámüs al- 
djughrafi li ?l-bilád al-misriyya, Cairo 1953-68, 
ii/1, 19, 57-8. (A. RicHTER*) 
AL-KALYOBI, Aumap B. AHMAD B. SALAMA, 
SHIHAB AL-Din, an Arab author, pupil of the 
celebrated Shafi‘'i fakih Shams al-Din (al-Shams) al- 
Ramli (d. 1004/1596), was regarded in his day as 
an unchallenged authority and died towards the end 
of ShawwAl 1069/July 1659. He composed numerous 
works, of which 21 have survived, in the fields of 
fikh, geography, medicine, secret sciences and adab. 
To the 17 works mentioned by Brockelmann, II, 364, 
we have to add: t. a Kitab al-Mudjarrabat in Gottin- 
gen (see Verzeichn. der Hss. im Preuss. Staate, I. Han- 
nover, 3. Gdltingen, iii, Berlin 1894, no. 100); 2. 
Mi‘dadj al-nabi in the Zahiriya or ‘Umimiya in Da- 
mascus (see Habib al-Zayyat, Khaza?in al-kutub fi 
Dimashk wa-dawahiha, Cairo 1902, 74, no. 40; Houts- 
ma, Cat, d’une coll. de Mss. arabes et turcs..., Leiden 
1889, no. 241); 3. Risdla fi ma‘rifat asma@ al-bilad 
wa-urtdha wa-afwalhé in Princeton (see Littmann, 
A list of Arabic Mss. in Princeton Univ. Library, 
Princeton-Leipzig 1904, 9, no. 40; 4. a K. Hikáyát, 
anecdotes of pious individuals, different from the K. 
al-Nawádir in the Brit. Mus. (see Ellis and Edwards, 
A Descr. List of the Arabic Mss. acquired... since 
1894, London 1912, 62, Or. 7018). Of his works there 
have been printed: r. Háshiya to al-Mahalli's (d. 
864/1400) commentary on al-Nawawi's Minhádj al- 
fálibin, along with the Háshiya of Shihab al-Din al- 
Burullusi, Cairo 1306, 1318, 4 vols.; 2. K. al-Salawat, 
Bülàk 1300; 3. al-Tadhkira f$ 'I-Tibb, on the margin 
of al-Suwaydi's Tadhkira, Cairo 1302, alone Cairo 
1305; 4. Hikáyát ghariba wa-‘adjiba or Hikayat wa- 
gharã’ib wa-adjã’ib wa-laf@if wa-nawadir wa-fawa?id 
wa-nafa?is, usually briefly quoted as Nawédir al- 
Kalyübi, which was only assembled after his death 
(see The Book of Anecdotes, Wonders, Marvels, 
Pleasantries, Rarities and Useful and Precious Ex- 
tracts, ed. by W. Nassau Lees and Mawlawi Kabir 
al-Din, Calcutta 1856, 1864, also in Cairo several 
times since 1274, last ed. 1323, 1328, the conclusion 
of which differs from the Calcutta edition. 
Bibliography: Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-athar min 





a‘yan al-karn al-hadi ‘ashar, i, 175; after this ‘Ali 

Basha Mubarak, al-Khifat al-djadida, xiv, 118; 

Sanguinetti, in JA, 1865, ii, 351; Leclerc, Hist. de 

la Médecine arabe, Paris 1876, ii, 303; Brockel- 

mann, II, 364. (C. BROCKELMANN*) 

KALYON [see BAHRIYYA and SAFINA]. 

KAMAL [see KEMAL] 

KAMAL at-DIN IBN At-‘ADIM [see 1BN AL- 
*ADIM]. 

KAMAL AL-DIN ar-FARISIÍ, MuHaMMAD IBN 
AL-HasAN, ABU 'L-HasAN, was the brilliant student 
of the great scientist. Kutb al-DIn al-Shiràzi (634/ 
1236-710/1311), and thereby the intellectual heir of 
Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi (597/1201-672/1274) and of the 
so-called School of Marágha" and its successor at 
Tabriz. His most impressive work is the Tankih on 
the Optics of Ibn al-Haytham (ca. 354/965-430/1039), 
to which he added appendices on the refractions and 
reflections of a sphere, the rainbow, the halo, the 
camera obscura, and other topics in optics. His theory 
of the rainbow is particularly important as he de- 
monstrates the combinations of refractions and 
reflections of sunlight within a drop of water that 
result in both the primary and the secondary rain- 
bows; his investigations of celestial and meteorolog- 
ical phenomena with the camera obscura were bril- 
liantly conceived and executed. Unfortunately, this 
work has been little studied. 

Besides the Tankth, works by Kamal al-Din exist- 
ing in manuscript are: Tadhkirat al-ahbàb (e.g., Kóp- 
rülü 941, fols. 128v-136, copied at Baghdad in 737/ 
1337; cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 257), on “friendly 
numbers”; Asds al-kawaid fi ustl al-fawá^id (Kóp- 
rülü 941, fols. r-128v, and in other Istanbul manu- 
scripts; see M. Krause, Stambuler Handschriften, 509, 
and cf. Hadjdji Khalifa iv, 471), a commentary on the 
Fawá?^id bahaiyya, a mathematical treatise by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad al-Khaddam (b. 643/1245); and 
Kitáb al-basà?ir fi ilm al-manàzir (see Krause, ibid.), 
an independent work on optics. Nothing further is at 
present known of these works. 

Bibliography: There are articles on Kamil al- 

Din in Suter, 159, and Brockelmann, II, 273 and 

S II, 295. The Tankik was published at Hayda- 

tabad-Deccan in 2 vols., 1347-8/1928-9. Various 

sections of it are discussed by E. Wiedemann, 

Ueber die Brechung des Lichtes in. Kugeln, in Sitz. 

Phys.-Med. Soz. Erlangen, xlii (1910), 15-38 (repr. 

in his Awfsátze, i, 597-640); Eine Zeichnung des 

Auges, in Zentralbl. f. Augenheilk., xxxiv (1910), 

204 ff.; Zur Optik von Kamal al-Din, in Arch. 

Gesch, Naturw. Techn., iii(1912),161-77; and Theorie 

des Regenbogens, in Sitz. Phys.-Med. Soz. Erlangen, 

xlvi (1914), 39-56 (repr. in his Aufsätze, ii, 69-86); 

and by M. Nazif, Al-Hasan ibn al-Haytham, 

2 vols., Cairo 1942-3, passim. (D. PINGREE) 

KAMAL AL-DIN ISMAIL (better known as 
KAMAL IsMA'iL-1 IgFAHANI), a Persian poet of the 
Saldjüki-Kh*árazmsháhi period and a distinguished 
master of the so-called ‘Iraki School in Persian 
poetry. llis father, Djamáàl al-Din Muhammad b. Abd 
al-Razzàk,was also an eminent poet and upon his death 
(ca. 588/1192) Kamál, when still under 20 years of age, 
composed elegies and panegyrics which secured him 
the protection of local patrons as heir to his father. 

Although some scholars put his father far above him 
(see for instance Ulugh-Beg's judgement in Dawlat- 
Shah, ed. E. G. Browne 1901, 141-2; cf. Ta?rikh-i 
Hasin, Bombay 1322 AH, 36-8), his reputation as a 
panegyrist has overshadowed that of his father. 

Of his life very few details are known. He seldom 
left Isfahan, his native town, whence he sent pane- 
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gyrics to various patrons elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
he travelled to Kh*¥arazm, and visited Rayy, Nisha- 
pür and Tabaristàn, a journey which, he himself says, 
took no less than three years. The resentment of 
local patrons, the death of a son by drowning and the 
loss of a brother, physical sufferings, especially dry 
scab (djarab), ophthalmia, and tooth-ache, are the 
other autobiographical details which he mentions in 
his diwán. Kamàl devoted a large part of his work to 
the praise of the leaders of two patrician families 
of Isfahàn, the Sháfi'i Ál-i Khudjand and the Hanafi 
Al-i $a‘id. Among other patrons to whom he dedi- 
cated panegyrics are: ‘Ala al-Din Tekish (568/1172- 
596/1199) and Sultan Djalàl al-Din [g.».] (617/1280- 
628/1230) of the Kh*arazmshahs (¢.v.], Atabak Sa‘d 
b. Zangi (ca. 594/1198-623/1226) and his son Abü 
Bakr (623/1226-658/1260) of the Salghurids, and 
Husàm al-Dawla Ardashir (d. 602/1205) and his son 
Sharaf al-Mulük Hasan (d. 602/1205) of the Ispahbads 
of Tabaristan. He also wrote mystical odes in honour 
of the well-known Shihàb al-Din *Umar-i Suhrawardi 
{g.v.] (d. 632/1234), to whom he is said to have paid 
homage as a devotee (murid). He apparently did not 
meet the shaykh, but certainly received letters from 
him since a unique copy of at least one letter has 
survived (see MDAT, 14). Dawlat Shàh tells us that 
toward the end of his days, Kamal adopted an ascetic 
life and retired to a hermitage situated outside 
Isfahàn, where he was tortured and killed by the 
Mongols. According to Dawlat Shah, this happened 
in 635/1237-8. Other sources give 628/1230-1 and 
639/1241-2, both improbable. 

As a panegyrist Kamal is admired and imitated 
by no less a poet than Hafiz. His poetry is polished 
and rich in original ideas. The honorific title Khallak 
al-Ma‘ani (Creator of Subtle Ideas), by which he is 
mentioned in some tadhkiras, does not occur earlier 
than Djami and Dawlat-Shah; it refers to the fertility 
of his imagination and his fine poetic figures, for 
which even the uncompromising Shams-i Kays 
praised him (al-Mu‘djam, ed. Tehran Univ., 360). He 
also wrote ghazals, quatrains, satires and obscene 
verses, in all of which the social conditions of his 
troubled time are mirrored. A short satirical mathna- 
wi, a Persian letter addressed to an unknown friend, 
and an Arabic pamphlet dealing with the bow 
(Risdlat al-Kaws), are among his other works. 

Bibliography: For recent works published in 

Persia, including the literature of the tadhkiras, 

see: A. Khayyàm-Pür, Farhang-i Sukhanvarán-i 

Iran, Tabriz 1340 S., 487-8; Kamal al-Din Isma‘il’s 

Kulliyat has been lithographed in Bombay 1307. 

A new edition of the Diwan-i Khallak al-Ma‘ani 

Abw’l-Fad! Kamal al-Din Ismail Isfahani has 

recently been published by H. Babr al-‘Ulim!, 

Tehran 1349 S. See also: The hundred love songs of 

Kamal Ad-Din of Isfahan, tr. by L. Gray and 

rendered in English verse by Ethel W. Mumford, 

London 1930. The whole text of the Risdlat al- 

Kaws is given in the Mafali* al-Budiy of ‘Alā? 

al-Din ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah al-Baha’i, 1299, ii, 

167-72; H. Ritter, in Philologika, vii, no. 20, in 

Isl., xxi, ascribes to him a mathnawi on mystical 

love which is not to be found in the published 

dīwāns. Further references are in: C. Rieu, Cat. of 

Pers. Ms. in the B.M., ii, 850-51; H. Ethé, Neu- 

persische Litteratur, in Gr.I.Ph., ii, 269; Browne, 

ii, 540-42; A. J. Arberry, Classical Persian Litera- 

ture, 1958, 244-8; J. Rypka, History of Iranian 

Literature, Dordrecht 1968, 214; idem in-the 

Cambridge History of Iran, v, 585-6. 

(A. H. ZARRINKOOB) 


KAMAL at-DIN SHIR ‘ALI [see BANNA‘I]. 

KAMAL KHUDJANDI (KamAt aL-Din Mas‘tp), 
Persian lyric poet and mystic, was born in Khu- 
djand (Transoxania), later settled in Tabriz, where 
he lived the rest of his life and, according to Kh¥an- 
damir, died in 803/1400-1. Kamal Khudjandi’s modest 
diwan contains short, exquisite ghazals of five to 
seven verses with love, Lebenslust and frustration as 
central themes, and permeated with a deep panthe- 
istic mysticism reminiscent of the school of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi and Djalàl al-Din Rümi, True to the tradition 
of the great Persian mystics, he never condescended 
to write panegyrics on potentates, and was often 
critical of the *ulamà? (even in his capacity as Shaykh 
al-Islám) and the temporal authorities. Hàfiz held 
Khudjandi in high esteem and exchanged poems with 
him. Revered and much visited by the people, the 
shrine of Shaykh Kamal was long regarded as a 
sanctuary. 
Bibliography: Diwán,ed. Dawlatabàdi Dawlat- 
Shah, Tadhkira al-Shu‘ard, 325; Kh*¥andamir, 
Habib al-Siyar, iii, 90; Rida Kuli Khan, Madjma‘ 
al-fusaha’, ii, 29; H. Ethé, Gr. I Ph., ii, 304; Sidi, 
Sharh-i Hafiz, Balak, ed. 3, 84; Browne, iii, 320-30; 
J. Rypka, History of Iranian Literature, Dordrecht 
1968, 262-3; I. S. Braginskiy, Zum Studium des 
Schaffens Kamol Hudschandis, in Akten des XXIV. 
int, Or.-Kongr., (Miinchen, 1957) Wiesbaden 1959, 
499-505; idem, Očerki iz istorii tadžıkskoy literaturi, 
in O tvorčestve Kamola Khodtandi, 239-61; A. 
Pagliaro-A. Bausani, Storia d. letteratura Persiana, 
464, 469. (M. Suakı) 
KAMAL PASHA ZADE [see KEMAL PASHA 
ZADE]. 

KAMANGA (see MALAHI]. 

KAMÁNICA (KAMIENIEC, KAMENETZ PODOLSKI), 
a fortress town of the Ukraine, situated in the region 
known as Podolia. Kamanita rose to prominence as 
a stronghold guarding the southern border of Lithua- 
nia and (after 1432) of Poland against the incursions 
of the Tatars. It was important, too, as a station on 
the commercial route extending from the Black Sea 
and Moldavia to Poland and the Baltic. The fortress 
occupied a position of great strength on a high spur 
of rock, a little above the confluence of the River 
Smotric with the River Dnestr (cf. Dupont, 29, who 
describes it as “le boulevard de la chrétienté dans 
cette partie de l’Europe”). Ottoman forces appeared 
before Kamanit¢a in 1042/1633 (Fedhleke, ii, 160). Not 
until the Polish-Ottoman conflict of 1083-7/1672-6, 
however, did the town become subject to the Turks, 
falling to the Grand Vizier Ahmed Ké6priilii in the 
first year of the war (1083/1672). Kamanita was not 
destined to remain for long under Ottoman rule, 
being returned to Poland in 1110/1699 at the Peace 
of Karlowitz which brought to an end the War of 
the Sacra Liga (1684-99). The town passed into the 
hands of Russia at the time of the Second Partition of 
Poland in 1793. In 1918, at the end of World War I, 
it reverted to Poland once more, but since 1945 it 
has been included in the U.S.S.R. 
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Rzeczypospolitej z Turcją w latach 1672 i 1673, 
Warsaw 1890; J. Pajewski, Bustcsuk ¢ Koncerz. Z 
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Kamanice (Aurel Decei). (V. J. Parry) 

AL-KAMAR (a.), the Moon. 

I.—-Astronom y.—Al-Kamar is the one celestial 
body that in fact orbits the earth as mediaeval Muslim 
astronomers, following their predecessors, assumed 
all seven “planets” to do. The actual motion of the 
moon in its orbit is extremely complicated, as it is 
effected by a combination of the gravitational pulls 
of the sun and of the earth. It was a major aim of 
Muslim astronomers to devise a cinematic model that 
would enable them to predict this motion accurately, 
as several lunar phenomena, and in particular the 
first visibility of the lunar crescent after conjunction 
(rw? yat al-hilàl), which determines the beginning of a 
month, were of great significance to them. They did 
not fully succeed in their efforts, though they did 
conceive of a model essentially identical with that of 
Copernicus. 

Among the pre-Islamic Arabs as among the Mus- 
lims, the basic calendaric unit was the lunar month, 
which began at the sunset following the first visibility 
of the lunar crescent after the moon's conjunction 
with the sun. The length of this month varies in 
accordance with the effects of two variables, the solar 
velocity and the lunar velocity; but in the mean the 
length of the lunar month is very close to 29!/, days, 
which can be accounted for by alternating months of 
30 days (full) with months of 29 days (hollow). For 
several centuries before Muhammad the Arabs inter- 
calated months when necessary to make the lunar 
months fall within the same season every year (see 
al-Birüni, Chronology, ch. 5; Abü Ma'shar in JA, 
ser. V, xi (1858), 168-78 and Nallino, Raccolta, v, 
156-8), but Muslims allow the months to ‘‘wander” 
with respect to the solar year. 

One method of intercalation of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs according to al-Birünl was essentially by ob- 
servation of the manzil (lunar mansion) occupied by 
the moon at first crescent. The risings of the 28 
manázil [q.v.], which are individual stars or groups of 
stars that the moon conjoins with roughly at the rate 
of one each night of a sidereal month, were originally 
used for weather-predictions (e.g., in the Kitab al- 
Anwá? of Ibn Kutayba), but the conjunctions of the 
moon with these mandzil later became an important 


element of catarchic astrology on analogy with the 
Indian usage of the conjunctions of the moon with 
their 27 or 28 naksatras. In general, the moon plays 
an important role in astrology as the transmitter to 
the world of the four elements of the influences of all 
the higher celestial spheres as well as of its own. 

Muslim astronomers date the epoch of their era, 
the Hidjra, variously at sunset of 14 or 15 July 622 
A.D. Each normal year thereafter contains 354 days. 
But, because of the slight inaccuracy of the estimate 
of 29!/, days in a synodic month, an intercalation- 
cycle is employed according to which 11 years out 
of every 30 contain 355 days. The earliest known 
such intercalation-table, the Mudjarrad, is for 210 
years (30 X 7), so that the weekdays on which years 
and months begin are also cyclical; it occurred in 
one of the works of al-Fazari (fl. 145/762 - ca. 174/790) 
(D. Pingree, in JNES, xxix (1970), 110-1), but is 
often repeated thereafter. 

The earliest Muslim theories of lunar motion were 
based on Indian and Indo-Sasanian developments of 
Greek theories as found primarily in the Zidj al- 
Sindhind and in the Zidj al-Shah. In these theories 
there was only one inequality in lunar motion—that 
explained by the assumption of an epicycle on whose 
circumference the moon (or rather the moon’s apogee) 
rotates in the opposite sense to the rotation of the 
centre of the epicycle on the circumference of the 
deferent (see, e.g., D. Pingree on Masha? ’llah’s De 
elementis et orbibus coelestibus). Rather crude "Indian" 
methods of estimating the time of the occurrence of 
the first visibility of the lunar crescent are often 
found in the early Muslim astronomers (see, e.g., 
E. S. Kennedy on Ya'küb ibn Tarik in JNES, xxvii 
(1968), 126-23), as are also Indian procedures for 
computing lunar parallax in latitude (see, e.g., 
O. Neugebauer, The Astronomical Tables of al-Khwar- 
izmi, Copenhagen 1962, 71-2 and 121-6, and E. S. 
Kennedy in Isis, xlvii (1956), 33-53). In general, 
Muslim lunar eclipse-theory is Ptolemaic. 

During the third century after the Hidjra Muslim 
astronomers gradually adopted Ptolemaic models of 
planetary motion, retaining from the earlier material 
mainly some new parameters and the use of sine and 
related functions in place of chords. For the moon 
Ptolemy hypothesized a deferent circle whose centre 
rotates on a small circle about the earth (the ‘‘crank- 
mechanism") in the direction opposite to the order 
of the signs at the rate of double the moon's elonga- 
tion from the sun. On the circumference of the 
deferent in the direction of the order of the signs 
rotates the centre of the lunar epicycle at the rate of 
the moon's mean velocity. On the circumference of 
the epicycle in the direction opposite to the order of 
the signs rotates the moon itself at the rate of its 
anomalistic motion. The plane of this mechanism is 
inclined to that of the plane of the ecliptic, and the 
diameter of the intersection of the two planes rotates 
in the direction opposite to the order of the signs 
at the rate of the moon's nodal motion. Further, the 
apogee of the lunar epicycle, from which point the 
moon's anomalistic motion is counted, is not the 
intersection of the line extending from the earth 
through the centre of the epicycle with the epicycle's 
circumference, but the intersection of the line ex- 
tending from the point on the little circle about the 
earth opposite to the centre of the deferent through 
the centre of the epicycle with the epicycle's circum- 
ference (prosneusis). The choice of different para- 
meters (that is, ratios of the radii of the three circles 
to each other, rates of (mean) motion of the moon, 
the sun, the lunar anomaly, and the lunar node, and 
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inclination of the lunar orbit) for use in this model 
will lead to different predicted longitudes and 
latitudes for a given time, and generally Muslim 
astronomers simply adjusted the parameters so that 
these predicted longitudes and latitudes would better 
conform to observed or otherwise determined “true” 
longitudes and latitudes. 

There are two principal exceptions to this rule. 
Astronomers at Maragha in the late 7th/13th century 
began a process of revision of the Ptolemaic planetary 
models in order to obtain more “perfect” models in 
which all motion is circular and constant about the 
circle's centre and in which, for the moon, its distance 
from the earth at quadrature is not as small an 
amount as will result from Ptolemy's model. The 
culmination of these efforts lies in the brilliant work 
of Ibn al-Shátir (fi. 750/1350) of Damascus, whose 
lunar model is essentially identical with that of 
Copernicus; the latter must somehow be dependent 
on the former. Ibn al-Shatir achieves his desired 
result by replacing the circle about the earth on 
which the centre of the deferent revolves according 
to Ptolemy with a second epicycle bearing the moon, 
whose centre revolves on the circumference of the 
first epicycle (see V. Roberts in Isis, xlviii (1957), 
428-32; F. Abbud in Isis, liii (1962), 492-9; and 

: E. S. Kennedy in Isis, lvii (1966), 365-78). The second 
revision was due to the Jewish astronomer Levi ben 
Gerson (1288-1344) of Orange in southern France. His 
complicated lunar models will be described in a major 
forthcoming publication by B. R. Goldstein (mean- 
while see B. R. Goldstein in Proc. Israel Acad. Sci. 
Hum., iii (1969), 239-54). The “Aristotelian” model 
of al-Bitridji (B. R. Goldstein, Al-Bijraji, New Haven 
1971, i, 36-9 and 142-54) is no improvement over 
Ptolemy's. 

One other problem relating to the moon that 
interested Muslim scientists was that of the nature of 
its light, or rather in what fashion the moon's light 
depends on the sun's. This problem was of prime im- 
portance for Ibn al-Haytham, whose treatise Fi daw? 
al-kamar (ed. in his Madjma* al-rasá'il, Haydarabad- 
Deccan 1357/1938; cf. M. Schramm, Ibn al-Haytham’s 
Weg sur Physik, Wiesbaden 1963, 70-189) is the most 
original mediaeval discussion of the matter. 

Bibliography: The following published sidjs, 
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grande Table Hakémite, Notices et extraits, vii, Paris 
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(D. PINGREE) 


IL—Folklore, literature, art, etc.—The moon 
played an important role in pre-Islamic Arabia. Lunar 
cults had a significant place there, though this has 
perhaps been exaggerated, but the Mesopotamian 
lunar god Sin undoubtedly became the supreme god 
of Hadramawt. The Bedouins of central Arabia, who 
carried on many activities during the night in order 
to avoid the heat of the day, revealed their interest in 
the moon through, among other things, a rich vocab- 
ulary designating its aspects and phases, the various 
nights of the lunar cycle, etc., as well as through 
kinds of rhyming riddles, questions posed to the 
moon which it is supposed to answer. The phases were 
sometimes likened to the progressive entry of the 
moon into a sheath (ghil4f), which was compared 
with a foreskin. 

In Islam, apart from the moon's leading role as 
the regulator of the canonical acts, in scholarly 
astronomical theory and in the calendar of lunar 
mansions inherited from ancient Arabia [see ANwA?], 
one of the astrological processes, that of ikhtiydrat 
[¢.v.] (electiones), was based on the moon's position 
in one of its mansions at the moment that a given 
action took place. In a vaguer sense, the idea of a 
lunar influence on all sorts of natural phenomena was 
widely held. A cyclical theory of universal history 
considered the epoch inaugurated by Muhammad as 
a lunar era. 

In alchemy, silver is under the influence of the 
moon. Numerous magical and divinatory systems 
relate the moon to, for example, the skin and the 
bones of the skull, Monday, the feminine sex, the 
letter djim, etc. 

In literature, the moon features in many poetical 
similes. The human face, especially that of a beautiful 
woman or a handsome young man, is often compared 
with the full moon (badr). Frequent similes employ 
the crescent moon. Such comparisons are generally 
laudatory. Some poets, however, apparently em- 
ploying Bedouin maxims, lay stress on the deficiencies 
of the moon, in a manner which seems sacrilegious 
to literary theorists. The mystics sought to make it 
the symbol of ineffable realities, a symbolism re- 
flected especially in Persian and Turkish poetry. 

The crescent sometimes appears in Muslim paint- 
ing, but mainly at a later date in India under Euro- 
pean influence. Above all, however, it is a decorative 
theme, stemming from pagan religious symbolism. 
In astrological treatises representations of the moon 
derive from Babylonian models by way of orientalized 
Hellenistic imagery. 

Popular traditions of many kinds, handed down 
from antiquity, associate the moon with particular 
agricultural practices, attribute particular illnesses 
to its influence, and so on; from it are derived me- 
teorological predictions, omens and various signs. 
Popular literature, proverbs and riddles often refer 
to the moon. Likewise, it is often personified. In 
many cases this is no more than a rhetorical device, 
but often too a true personalization is involved. The 
vocabulary and tales usher in a whole sub-mythology 
which is rarely accompanied by associated popular 
ritual practices, and yet God is never absent. The 
Moon, although subject to God, has its own power. 
It is said to have rendered homage to Muhammad 
through a miracle which places the apocalyptic 
forecast of the Kur?àn (LIV, i) “the Moon has been 
split”, in the Prophet’s day. Eclipses particularly 
induced mythological figurations. Popular magical 
practices in the Maghrib make appeals to the Moon. 

Place-names bear traces of ancient lunar cults, 
and personal names often incorporate the moon. The 
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crescent, always employed as a decorative motif, 
eventually became the emblem of Islam to Europeans, 
and was adopted as such by the Ottoman empire in 
the roth century [see HILAL]. 

Pre-Islamic astral paganism endured for many 
years among the “‘Sabeans” of Harran, who invoked 
the Moon, among other deities. Traces of its influence 
can be found among the Yazidis and also the Nusayris 
of Syria, where ‘Ali and Salm4n are identified with 
the moon and where a religious sub-group is called 
the kamariyya. 

Bibliography: Apart from the articles cited 
above, see M. Rodinson, La lune chez les Arabes et 
dans l'Islam, in La lune, mythes et rites, Paris 1962 
(coll. Sowrces orientales, 6), 153-215, where the 
relevant references will be found. (M. RopINsoN) 
KAMARAN, coralline island (with numerous 

small islets) in Yemeni territorial waters, less 
than three miles from the Salif peninsula, 200 miles 
north of Perim; its length is 14 miles, its maximum 
breadth 6 miles, its area 22 sq. miles. The impov- 
erished inhabitants, who number between 1000 and 
3000, are Sunnis of mixed origin (Adeni, Ethiopian, 
Somali, Indian); they cultivate cotton and fish for 
pearls, 

At the end of the 4th/roth century the king of 
Yemen kept prisoners on Kamaran; in the first half 
of the roth/16th century the island was occupied and 
fortified by the Portuguese. In the second part of the 
Igth century Turkey, by virtue of the international 
health regulations, established there a quarantine 
station for pilgrims arriving through Bab al-Mandab; 
they used to contract a disease called in Mecca 
“Kamarān sickness”. In June 1915, as the Turks were 
attacking Aden, Kamaran was occupied by the 
British. Turkish sovereignty on all Red Sea islands 
ceased in 1923 under Article 16 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. The quarantine station had passed under 
British administration; Holland became a participant 
in 1928, Italy in 1938; the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
provided that Great Britain should not “establish its 
sovereignty or erect fortifications or defences" on the 
island. When the quarantine station was closed in 
1952, thanks to improvements in health controls on 
the mainland, it was said to receive 100,000 pilgrims 
yearly. 

The international status of Kamaràn is peculiar: 
in 1948 the Kamaràn Order in Council declared that 
the United Kingdom had “power and jurisdiction” 
over the island and appointed the Governor of Aden 
as Governor of Kamaràn, stating however that the 
island was not part of Aden Colony or of the Aden 
Protectorate, and that the Foreign jurisdiction Act 
applied to it *'as if it were a British colony or posses- 
Sion", a formula resembling that of trusteeship 
agreements (mandates). Since 1928 Yemen has 
constantly and unsuccessfully claimed sovereignty 
over Kamaran and protested against British conces- 
sions for oil research on it (the one given in 1955 to 
the D'Arcy Exploration Co. proved fruitless). On 
1 December 1967 the "Peoples! Republic of South 
Yemen", following a British communication to the 
United Nations dated 30 November 1967 to the effect 
that the Kurya Murya islands would be restored to 
the sultan of Maskat, issued a decree naming its own 
governor for Kurya Murya, Perim and Kamaran. 

Bibliography: Yakit, 80; al-Mukaddasi, 103; 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the latter part of the 
roth century, Leiden and London 1931, 218, note 1; 
idem, Verspreide Geschriften, Bonn and Leipzig, 
1923, iii, 27, 32; OM (1938), 215, (1953), 29; L. 
Farago, The riddle of Arabia, London 1939, 284-7; 


E. Quadri, L'ile de Camaran, in Revue Egyptienne 
de Droit International, xiii (1957), 1-30; B. Reilly, 
Aden and ihe Yemen, London 1969, Colonial no. 63; 

R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian 
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KAMH, the name for wheat in Syria and in 
Egypt; in *Iráàk wheat is called hinfa and in Arabia 
it was called dhurr. These different words are also 
used in the literary Arabic of the western and eastern 
provinces of the Muslim empire. 

Wheat was the main grain crop in the Near East 
from the beginning of the Muslim period (and much 
earlier), while in Europe in the Middle Ages even 
the upper classes ate bread made from barley and 
rye. The predominance of wheat among cereals 
distinguished Muslim countries from the Far East 
also, as Chinese travellers observed. 

Muslim physicians recommended abstention from 
other bread and literary evidence shows that in the 
caliphal period only the poor classes of southern 
‘Irak ate rice bread. In Khüzistàn and in some Cas- 
pian provinces, such as Mazandaran, however, there 
were extensive rice plantations or rice was even 
predominant. But in the central provinces of the 
Muslim world people ate bread made of cereals other 
than wheat only in times of distress, e.g., famines, or 
when the general prosperity had declined consider- 
ably, as in Egypt at the end of the oth/15th century. 
Bread made of barley was the food of ascetics. 

The accounts of the *Iràki treasury of the 3rd/oth 
century, which have come down to us in extracts 
included in the works of the geographers Kudama b. 
Dja‘far and Ibn Khurradadhbih, contain information 
on the quantities of wheat and barley received as 
taxes in kind. These figures point to a slight predom- 
inance of barley, but this cereal was used for animal 
fodder. Furthermore, the accounts show that barley 
was grown mainly in districts where the soil was 
apparently less adapted to wheat growing. It is worth 
noting that the equilibrium between wheat and 
barley was a striking feature of agriculture in ‘Irak 
from Sumerian times and is still characteristic at the 
present day. In the days of the caliphs Upper Meso- 
potamia produced great quantities of wheat which 
were shipped to southern “Irak. In Syria the provinces 
of Hama, Hims and Ba‘labakk, and particularly the 
Hawran, were veritable granaries, supplying the 
surrounding regions with wheat. In Palestine wheat 
of excellent quality was grown in the coastal plain, so 
that al-Mukaddasi could praise the quality of the 
bread of Ramla. Egypt, which had earlier supplied 
Rome and Constantinople with wheat, exported it in 
the days of the caliphs and their successors to the 
Hidjàz and to other countries. The main wheat- 
growing region was the Sa‘id, the southern part of the 
country. Arabic authors emphasise that some types of 
Egyptian wheat were unequalled. Barley-growing had 
been decreasing in Egypt before the Muslim conquest 
and probably continued to decline thereafter. 
European travellers who visited Egypt in the 8th/r4th 
century dwell on the excellent quality of its wheat 
bread. So over many centuries the predominance of 
wheat remained unchanged. Throughout the coastal 
regions of North Africa wheat was produced and was 
the staple food, at least of the town-dwellers. Speak- 
ing of the province of Büna, the geographer Ibn 
Hawkal says that wheat and barley were so plentiful 
that their quantities could not be measured. The 
Muslim merchants of North Africa exported wheat to 
the countries then called Ghana and Takrir, now 
part of Senegal and Mali. 

The predominance of wheat was universal in 
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Muslim lands. Only in very dry regions, such as 
Kirman and Nubia, was dhura (sorghum) grown. Of 
course the wheat grown was not of the same variety 
elsewhere. The geographer al-Bakri says that in the 
province of Sidjilmasa, in western Morocco, there 
was grown a small-grain "Chinese" wheat. All the 
texts quoted so far refer to the golden age of Muslim 
civilization. In the later Middle Ages the cultivation 
of wheat declined in many regions of the Muslim 
world, as regards both the extent of the areas culti- 
vated and the quality of the grain, this being a result 
of bedouinization. 

The papyri, the Arabic chronicles and the writings 
of various Arabic authors contain extensive data on 
the prices of wheat and of barley. In the Near East in 
the ‘Abbasid period their price ratio was 2:1 and in 
the later Middle Ages 3:2. It is evident that grain 
prices rose under the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, both in ‘Irak and in Egypt, by goo per cent 
or even more. Prices in Egypt were however much 
lower than in ‘Irak. From the end of the 4th/1oth 
century the price of wheat began to fall in ‘Irak and 
from the end of the 5th/11th century in Egypt, a 
fact probably connected with the main trends of 
demographic development: the growth of population 
(i.e., of consumers) in the caliphal period and the 
decrease from the period of the Crusades. 

The measures in which the grain prices are given 
are in the classic period the kurr (2925 kg.) in ‘Irak, 
the ghirára (208.8 kg.) in central Syria, the makkük 
of Aleppo (about 82 kg.), the /i//is (67.5 kg.) and later 
the irdabb (69.6 kg.) in Egypt and various mudd in 
the provinces of North Africa. 
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KAMIL [see ‘ardp}. 

KAMIL, MUSTAFA [see muSTAFA KAMIL]. 

AL-KAMIL (at-Ma tx), title of two Ayyabid 
princes. 

I) AL-MALIK AL-KAmit NAsir at-Din ABu ’L- 
Ma*AL! MURAMMAD, the eldest son of al-‘Adil [q.v.] 
Abü Bakr b. Ayyüb, born 573/1177 or 576/1180. In 
595/1199 he left the Djazira, where he had begun his 
political career as his father's representative (from 
587/1191), to come to the aid of al-‘Adil at Damascus 
in his struggle against al-Afdal b. Salah al-Din. After 
the latter’s defeat, father and son marched into Egypt, 
entering Cairo on 22 Ramadan 596/6 July 1200. 
Al-‘Adil was proclaimed sultan of Egypt and Syria. 
After the formal investiture by the caliph in 604/1207, 
al-‘Adil distributed his provinces between his sons 
[see aL-‘ADIL}; al-Kamil was to remain viceroy of 
Egypt for the rest of his father’s reign. In 604/1207 
he moved his residence to the newly finished Kal‘at 
al-Djabal. 

In Safar 615/May 1218 the Franks made an un- 


expected attack on Egypt (fifth Crusade [see cru- 
SADES]), landing at Dimydat [g.v.] Al-Kámil was 
unable to prevent their capture of the Burdj al- 
Salsala (Tower of the Chain), the main stronghold of 
the harbour. Shortly after receiving news of this, al- 
‘Adil died in his camp near Damascus (Friday 7 
Djumada II 615/31 August 1218), and al-Kamil 
became sultan of Egypt and supreme head of the 
Ayyübid realm. On 25 Sha*bàn 616/5 November 1219 
the Franks finally succeeded in conquering the town 
of Dimyát. For nearly two years al- Kàmil was able 
to hold them at bay from his new camp, called al- 
Mansira, south of Dimyat, until the combined forces 
of al-Ashraf [g.v.], al-Mu'fazzam [4.v.] and other 
Ayyübid princes, following their brother al-Kamil’s 
demand, reached Egypt in August 1221. The Franks, 
who had lost irretrievable time, tried to march against 
Cairo, but were encircled from all sides and after 
heavy fighting were forced to surrender (7 Radjab 
618/27 Aug 1221) and to leave Egypt: the fifth 
Crusade had reached its inglorious end. 

The second period of al-Kamil’s reign was marked 
by the struggle for the leadership among the Ayyübid 
brothers: al- Kamil against al-Mu‘azzam of Damascus 
(1221-1227) and—after the latter’s death—against 
al-Ashraf, who succeeded him (1227-1237). 

As early as 619/1222 al-Ashraf visited his brother 
in Cairo, and they concluded an alliance against al- 
Mu‘azzam, who subsequently had to give way to al- 
Ashraf in two separate disputes (succession at Hamat, 
619/1222; possession of Akhlàt [g.».]) An alliance 
between al-Mu‘azzam and the Kh¥arazmshah Djalal 
al-Din [g.v.], concluded during 622/1225, tilted the 
balance of power, and al-Ashraf was compelled to 
seek an arrangement with his brother. In Shawwāl 
623/September 1226 he went to Damascus to submit 
to al-Mu‘azzam and to renounce his supremacy over 
Hims and Hamát; until Djumádà II 624/May-June 
1227 he was forced to remain as de facto prisoner. The 
Ayyübid realm was on the verge of dividing into two 
states when the situation was completely altered by 
the sudden death of al-Mu‘azzam (Friday, 1 Dhu 
"|-Hidjdja 624/12 November 1227). His son al-Malik 
al-Nasir Dà?üd [g.v.], a youth of 21 years, at once 
submitted to al-Kamil, recognizing his supremacy. 

In the same year 624/1227 rumours of a new 
Crusade reached Cairo. Presumably considering the 
situation desperate, al- Kamil contacted Frederick II, 
offering him all Saladin’s conquests. Frederick II 
accepted, and on 7 September 1228 landed at Acre. 
After hard bargaining the famous treaty which 
delivered Jerusalem to the Franks was signed on 
11 February 1229. 

Al-Kamil’s cordial relations with his nephew al- 
Nasir did not last. At a meeting with al-Ashraf at 
Tell al-‘Adjail (near Ghazza), he therefore agreed 
that al-Nasir should cede Damascus to al-Ashraf; a 
treaty was signed at the end of 625/1228. The two 
brothers then marched against the Syrian capital. Af- 
ter a short siege, al-Nasir surrendered (21 Radjab 
626/15 June 1229) and had to accept the fortresses 
of al-Karak and al-Shawbak in exchange. Damascus 
was handed over to al-Ashraf; al-Kamil was recog- 
nized as overlord of the realm. Princes favouring al- 
Kamil were installed in all the minor principalities 
and took over al-Ashraf's possessions in the Djazira, 
thus further enhancing al-Kàmil's influence and 
control. 

After a prolonged visit to the Djazira, al-Kamil 
returned to Egypt in Radjab 627/May 1230, but only 
two years later the situation demanded his return. 
He marched to Salamiyya to prepare with the assem- 
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bled Ayyübid princes against an expected attack by 
the Mongols. As no attack materialized, he decided 
to expel the ill-famed Artukid ruler of Amid, al- 
Mas'üd Rukn al-Din Mawdüd (Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 629/ 
October 1232). The Artukid soon surrendered and was 
sent into captivity at Cairo. Hisn Kayfà, the other 
important fortress of the prince of Ámid, capitulated 
soon afterwards and was given to al-Kàmil's son 
Nadim al-Din Ayyüb, who in 634/1236 also took over 
Amid. Even in the Djazira al-Kamil had become the 
most powerful sovereign, so that the other Ayyübid 
princes were bound to feel threatened by him. 

Al-Kàmil returned to Cairo in about Djumada I 
630/February-March 1233, but his stay was once more 
brief. The capture of Akhlàt by the sultan of Rim 
Kaykobáàd [q.v.) (at the end of 629/1232) led him to 
1nount a general attack on the Saldjüks of Asia Minor; 
probably he planned to transfer—after the expulsion 
of the Saldjüks—the Ayyübid princes from Syria to 
Asia Minor, Syria to be governed as a unitary state 
like Egypt. The invasion began from Salamiyya in 
Ramadan 634/June 1234, but failed. The distrust and 
opposition of the Ayyübid princes then forced al- 
Kàmil to abandon his plans; he returned to Cairo in 
Dhu 'l-Ka*da 631/August 1234, but soon he had to 
hurry back to repel with the help of al-Ashraf the 
counter-attack of Kaykobàd. After a prolonged stay 
with al-Ashraf at Damascus, al-Kàmil then returned 
to Cairo in Muharram or Safar 634/September- 
October 1236. 

A new breach between al-Kamil and al-Ashraf 
opened up over the succession at Aleppo. An alliance 
led by al-Ashraf was formed against al-Kamil and a 
fraternal war seemed imminent, when al-Ashraf fell 
ill and after a few months died (4 Muharram 635/27 
August 1237). His most dangerous enemy having 
disappeared, al-Kamil marched against Damascus, 
together with his nephew al-Nàsir, to whom he had 
promised that city. After two months' siege Damas- 
cus surrendered (19 Djumada I 635/5 January 1238); 
the coalition against al-Kamil disintegrated. Before 
al-Kàmil was able to reap the fruits of his triumph 
(to take Aleppo and install al-Nàsir at Damascus), 
however, he suddenly fell ill. He died on Wednesday, 
21 Radjab 635/6 March 1238, and was buried in the 
Citadel of Damascus. 

Bibliography: H. L. Gottschalk, Al-Malik al- 
Kámil von Egypten und seine Zeit, Wiesbaden 1958, 
where all the sources are enumerated. 

(2.) AL-MALIK AL-KĀMIL NĀŞȘIR AL-DiN ABU ’L- 
Ma‘ALI MUHAMMAD 8, AL-MUZAFFAR SHIHAB AL-DIN 
GHAzt B. at-‘Api Munammap [g.v.] B. AvYvÜB, 
nephew of the preceding, sultan of MayyàfarikIn 
[g.v.). He succeeded his father in 645/1247 and tried 
in vain to come to terms with the Mongols, who 
had already besieged MayyáfárikIn in 642/1244 and 
repeated their attack in 645/1247. Thereafter al- 
Kamil visited al-Malik al-Nasir [g.v.], the Ayyübid 
sultan of Aleppo and Damascus, in order to persuade 
him to mount a joint action against the Mongols; but 
he failed, as al-Nasir hoped to appease them by 
dispatching his ambassador, the well-known historian 
*Izz al-Din b. Shaddád [q.v.] (cf. H. F. Amedroz, 
Three Arabic Mss. on the history of Mayyáfáriqin, in 
J RAS (1902), 785-812). The Mongols under Tashmüt b. 
Hülágü began the third siege of Mayyáfárikin in Dhu 
'l-Ka*da 656/October-November 1258 and conquered 
the town in 658/1260, in spite of the brave resistance 
of al-Kamil and the inhabitants. Al-Kamil and his 
brother al-Ashraf were brought before Hülagü [q.v.], 
who personally killed them both. It was said that 
al-Kamil’s head was carried round several towns of 


al-Djazira and Syria and finally hung upon the Bàb 
al-Farádis at Damascus; it was buried there at the 
mashhad of al-Husayn after the city was reconquered 
by the Muslims. 

3) AL-KĀMIL [see SHA BAN]. 

Bibliography: ‘Izz al-Din b. Shaddād, al- 
Aʻlāk al-khațīra, 3rd part, Bodleian Lib., Ms. 
Marsh 3335, fol. 111 ff., Ms. Berl. 9800, fol. 72 ff.; 
al-Yunānī, Haydarābād, i, 359, 430, ìi, 75; Abū 
Shama, Dhayl, Cairo, 205; al-Makrizi, Sulik, 
Cairo, 441; M. van Berchem, Arabische Inschriften 
aus Armenien und Diyarbekr, in Abh. G. W. Gött., 
Phil.-hist. KI.N.F. IX, 3, 16-17, n. I; Spuler, 
Mongolen. (H. L. GOTTSCHALK) 
KAML (a.), lice (the individual louse being 

kamla; some authorities believe that kaml applies 
only to females and that for males the term is suab, 
pl. s??bán, although the latter designates rather the 
nits). The family to which this hemipterous insect 
belongs has numerous species, but Arabic does not 
seem to have distinguished between them, for not 
even the head-louse (pediculus capitis) and the body- 
louse (p. vestimenti) are treated separately. 

Although the existence of nits which clung to the 
skin was known of, the louse was thought to be 
engendered spontaneously in human sweat and body- 
dirt, in places covered by hair or clothing. At birth, 
the louse takes on the colour of the hair in which 
it emerges. Some men, called kamil, are more prone 
than others to give rise to lice, which in such cases 
have longer bodies. Measures of cleanliness are 
therefore useless, and the best way of avoiding the 
increase of these parasites is to wear silk clothing, 
since this fabric does not suit them. This is why 
‘Abd al-Rabmàn b. ‘Awf and al-Zubayr b. al- 
*Awwàm, who were kamils, begged the Prophet to 
permit them to wear it. By a special divine dispensa- 
tion, lepers are free from this pest, since they cannot 
Scratch without danger. On the other hand, hens and 
pigeons do not escape them, nor do monkeys, who 
have many and eat them as they groom themselves. 

Eating lice is of course prohibited, as is eating 
food with which they have come into contact. Before 
Islam, in periods of famine people ate kurra, which 
was flour mixed with hair, obtained from spreading 
the flour on the head and then shaving it, but picking 
the lice out of the mixture was enjoined. 

The fukahá? expatiated on the conditions under 
which one could get rid of this most repugnant of 
vermin. In normal circumstances, the use of car- 
thamus oil was recommended, or vinegar mixed with 
sea water, or even mercury and sesame oil. Muslims 
are also permitted to delouse themselves when they 
are neither in the mosque nor in a state of consecra- 
tion (tkram [q.v.]), but they are not allowed to crush 
these insects with fruit stones, for this would make 
the latter unfit for cattle fodder. Lice are usually 
crushed between the nails, and women in particular 
enjoy the crackling noise this produces. Killing a 
louse in the mosque is prohibited; it must even be 
kept in the clothing until the person concerned leaves, 
although a hadith permits it to be buried when the 
floor is suitable. In the state of zhram, the pilgrim 
must avoid killing vermin; a louse which affords 
great discomfort can be removed delicately, or even 
killed, but should the pilgrim engage in systematic 
delousing he must give alms in return for the relief 
he has been granted. 

Seeing a louse in a dream is interpreted in slightly 
different ways depending on the circumstances sur- 
rounding it. The insect is also used to determine 
the sex of an unborn infant. A little milk from the 
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expectant mother is placed in the hand and the louse 
dropped into it; if it crawls out the child will be a 
girl, if not, a boy, since in the latter case the milk is 
thicker. Other beliefs are attached to this pest; for 
example, a man who throws away a living louse 
forgets his acquaintances. 

Although translators of the Kur?4n, basing them- 
selves on Exodus VIII, 16 ff., generally employ the 
word ''lice" for kummal in VII, 130/133, where the 
plagues of Egypt are mentioned, commentators offer 
different explanations of this term, which is held to 
designate either crickets or a sort of moth (kirdán, 
halam, etc.). 

Other insects related to lice are bugs and fleas. 
Bugs, hemipters of the cimex family, are distin- 
guished by their stench and by the odour of bitter 
almonds which is given off when they are crushed. 
They are called bakk and banát al-hasir because they 
hide in the bedmatting, but they are sometimes in- 
cluded (see LA, s.v.) in the species called ba‘éd, 
“mosquitoes”, because the latter were regarded as 
a metamorphosis of the bug, as were fleas, of which, 
the Arabs thought, they constituted a variety. Bugs 
may be killed, under the same conditions as other 
vermin, but as they appear mainly at night and in 
dwelling places, they were less of a problem to the 
Jukaha@ than lice and fleas. 

The latter, diptera of the pulex family, were called 
burghüth, and also Abü Tàfir, Abü *Adi, Abu'l- 
Waththàáb, Tàmir b. Tàmir, colloquial names inspired 
by the backward leaps they make. They are born in 
the earth, in dark places, at the end of winter and 
in early spring, and they also change into mosquitoes. 
They can be got rid of by the use of talismans (as 
in Antioch) or of a reed smeared with asses' milk 
or billy-goat’s fat, on which they will gather in 
return for a promise that they will be thrown outside 
without being killed and to the accompaniment of the 
appropriate formulas. It was popularly believed that 
if a fox whose coat was full of fleas took a tuft of 
wool in his mouth then the fleas would gather on it; 
if he slid gently into the water, they would be 
drowned. 

According to tradition, injuring fleas is prohibited 
because they woke up a prophet in time for the 
morning prayer. However, killing them is permitted, 
except in the mosque or the state of iram, and, as 
with lice, it is advised that they should not be thrown 
in the fire. At an early date the question of whether 
the blood (or rather excrement) of fleas on the cloth- 
ing or body necessitated washing was discussed, but 
the majority of fukahá? consider that a few stains 
do not impair ritual cleanliness. 

Bibhography: Djàhiz, Hayawán, index, s.v. 
kaml; idem, Bukhala?, ed. Hadjiri, 199 (Arabica, 
1955/3, 327); Damiri, s.v.; Kayrawani, Risdla, 
Ey s.v. poux. (Ep.) 

L-KAMMAD, by-name of Ast ‘ABD ALLAH 
MURUS B, AHMAD, a Hasani sharif from Con- 
stantine who moved to Fez, where he taught hadith, 
logic and dialectic. None of his works has survived, 
but some noteworthy responsa (adjwiba) on a number 
of cases of the category of (nawàzil) reveal his com- 
petence in the subject. He died in 1116/1704-5. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 288 
and n. 2; Kadiri, Nashr, ii, 184; idem, al-Nashr 
al-kabir, ii, fol. 53 r.; idem, Ilti&af, fol. 57 r.; M. 
Lakhdar, La vie littéraire au Maroc sous la dynasite 
*alawide, index. (M. LAKHDAR) 
KAMMON, cumin (Cuminum Cyminum), an 

umbelliferous plant which seems to be a native of 
eastern Iran. At an early date it was found in the 


Near East (Syria, Palestine, the upper valley of the 
Nile), then spread throughout the Mediterranean 
basin. The Hebrew is kammón, Greek Kküminon, 
Latin cuminum. 

Wild or cultivated, its aromatic seeds were much 
sought after. Physicians recognized its many virtues: 
carminative, emmenagogic, sudorific, etc. in potions 
and in electuaries (ma‘ddjin). Dieticians knew it as 
an aid to digestion. 

Many varieties were known and these were var- 
iously appraised. Cumin from Kirm4n [g.v.] was con- 
sidered the best; pharmacists described it as basilikin, 
“royal”. After this came cumin from Faris, Egypt, 
Syria, the land of the ‘‘Nabateans”, and Abyssinia 
(habashi). 

Allied to. a determinant specifying the type of 
plant, the word kammiin was used as a generic term 
to designate other plants, not necessarily umbelli- 
ferous ones, which bore aromatic or medicinal seeds. 
Kammün armani, "Armenian" or kammün rümi, 
“Byzantine” was in fact caraway (Carum Carvi). It 
was also called kammiün barri, “wild cumin”, as it 
is in some regions of France, where it is known as 
cumin des prés, *meadow cumin". Kammün hulw, 
“sweet cumin”, was one of the names for aniseed. In 
Bougie, in eastern Algeria, kammun al-djabal, 
*mountain cumin", was the name for Meum atha- 
manticum Jacg.. Kammin aswad, “black cumin", 
was fennel-flower (Nigella sativa), a ranunculus 
properly called shániz. It was also known as al-habba 
'I-sawdàá, the “black grain”, and is called habbet el- 
baraka in modern Syria. 

Alongside the word kammün, diffused throughout 
the Arab world, is found another much rarer term. 
The consonantal outline of this word is s-n-w-t, but 
its exact pronunciation is not known: sannüt, sunnül, 
or sinnawt? Lexicographers also give it the meaning 
of “honey”, "fruit syrup" (rwbb), ''cheese" and 
several other condiments. This rare term appears 
in some hadiths; it seems to be a Yemenite word. 
A denominative verb, sannata, is attested, with the 
imprecise meaning of ''to throw s-n-w-t in a pan". 

The Muslim West, Seeds of cumin were culti- 
vated and used widely, both in medicine and in 
cooking; they were also attributed with magical and 
beneficial properties. Muslim Spain differed from the 
rest of the Arabic-speaking world in using, alongside 
kammün, a dialectical phonetic variant, kámün, 
where it seems that the reduction of the gemination 
was compensated for by the lengthening of the 
preceding vowel. This form kámün also gave rise to 
a derivative: kaymün, keymón. Here we find the 
mutation ã-ŭ = ay-ğ, which is attested in Spanish 
Arabic dialect for other nouns of the same mor- 
phological type: kànün, tàbut, dásüs (for djasus); this 
may be a case of pronunciation with iméla [q.v.]. 

The Spanish word alcamontas, signifying a range 
of aromatic seeds, cumin, caraway, aniseed, fennel- 
flower, etc., is an Arab loan-word given a Romance 
plural. It is the equivalent of the quatre semences 
chaudes majeures, "four main warm herbs", of the 
old French pharmacopoeia. In old Spanish the original 
Latin name for cumin often appears in a plural form, 
cominos. 

In the Maghrib, Morocco is characterized by the 
widespread use of the Spanish form, kámün. In the 
extreme north-west of the country (the regions of 
Tangiers and Tetuan), the variant kaymün is pre- 
served. Herbalists in Fez sell a variety of this grain 
called kamiin sófi or kàmün büu-sófa, "fluffy cumin", 
imported from the Tuat. A potion made from it is 
used to cure pains in the entrails or stomach. In the 
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rest of the Maghrib, it would seem, kammin/kammin 
is the one name used for cumin. 

In Tunisia kammūn symbolizes grace, charm (sirr), 
the absolute perfection of a beauty. Its seeds, thought 
to generate attraction, are one of the essential ingre- 
dients of love potions. The plural, Amaman, desig- 
nates “an assortment of aromatic seeds: cumin, 
coriander, aniseed, caraway, fennel-flower, etc."; a 
synonym for this is the plural zrár2, *seeds". This is 
an equivalent of alcamonias and also of the Moroccan 
ras 'l-haniat, lit. “the essentials in the shop (of the 
druggist, Sattar)”. In Malta cumin is called kemmün 
and kemmin held is used for aniseed (cf. above). 

Throughout the Arab-speaking west the relative 
adjective kammüni is used for a shade of green: in 
Spain a greenish brown, in Morocco a greenish khaki, 
in Algeria a pistachio green. In Takroüna, Tunisia, 
however, it is a bluish pink. Such descriptions are 
naturally related to the colour of the local variety 
of the seeds. 

In the feminine substantive (kammüniyya), this 
epithet is applied to a variety of dishes seasoned with 
cumin. 

The non-Arab-speaking Muslim world. 
The Persian name for cumin is gira, zīrè. The com- 
posites skah-zira and zira-i rümi designate caraway. 
A particular dish, containing cumin, is called zirabá, 
zirbà; in the archaic form zirabádj (for zirabàg), the 
dish and its name passed into the Arabic culinary 
vocabulary of the east and Muslim Spain. Alongside 
the learned-word kemmdan the Turkish of Turkey uses 
a popular form, kimyon; the adjective kimyoni 
means olive green. The Persian dish mentioned above 
is called zırva and today describes “ʻa dish of calves’ 
feet with rice and garlic”—and apparently without 
cumin. 

Finally, proverbs which feature cumin are found 
sporadically throughout the whole Islamic world. 
These belong to two series: in the first the cumin 
is promised that it will be well watered, tomorrow— 
this is the prototype of empty promises; in the 
second the cumin says, “rub me between your hands 
and I will release my good smell", which is the 
equivalent of ''ring for service". 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Baytar, Traité des 
Simples, tr. Leclerc, no. 1967; Ibn al-Hashshà, 
Glossaire sur le Manstiri de Razés, ed. Colin and 
Renaud, nos. 526, 693, 1181; Twhfat al-Ahbab, tr. 
Renaud and Colin, no. 229; W. Margais, Textes 
arabes de Takrotina, i, 405, iv, 1665, vii, 3496; 
Westermarck, Wit and wisdom in Morocco, nos. 
1080, 1487; Huici, Kitab al-tabikh, Madrid 1961-2, 
38 (tr. Madrid 1966, 36). (G. S. Corin) 
AL-CKAMMÜNI, MunaMMaD B. IBRAHIM AL- 

TaAMIMI, a Kayrawàni panegyrist of the Zirid al- 
Mu‘izz b. Bàdis (first half of the sth/rrth century), 
was admired by the critics for the abundance and 
perfection of his laudatory, descriptive and elegiac 
poetry, remarkable alike for the choice of themes and 
images, the power of the language and the strict 
rhythm of the verse. But the vogue his poetry enjoyed 
during his lifetime was equally due to the verve, 
humour and sprightly imagination with which he 
recounted the vicissitudes of his disordered and 
picturesque life, and denounced the failings of some 
of his fellow citizens. However, very few lines of this 
classical yet personal output have survived. 

Bibliography: text of Ibn Rashik’s Un- 
midhadj, containing sample lines of poetry, quoted 
in part by: Kifti, al-Mukammadin min al-shu‘ara, 
Beirut 1970, 114-5; *Umari, Masálik al-absár, Ms. 
2327 Paris, xvii, 82 r.-83 v.; Safadi, Wàfi, ii, 4; 
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Ibn Zàtir, Bada^i* al-bad@ih, Cairo 1278, 40; Ibn 
Manzür, [pseudo] N:thàár al-ashár, Istanbul 1298, 
i, 20; see also H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Bisdj al- 
akik, Tunis 1330, 23, 53; Maymanl, Ibn Rashik. . ., 

Cairo 1343, 31, 32, 81; H. R. Idris, La Berbérie 

orientale sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, 785; SA.-R. 

Yaghi, Hayat al-Kayrawadn, Beirut 1962, 161-3; 

Ch. Bouyahia, La vie littéraire en Ifrikiya sous les 

Zirides, Tunis 1972, 128-9, 279. (CH. BouvaurA) 

KA mirnzA, second son of Babur and 
of Gulrukh Begam, and half-brother of Humayiin; 
he was born in Kabul ca. 915/1509. He was cleverer 
than Humáyün and had a poetical turn, but he was 
cruel and vicious and a restless schemer. He re- 
peatedly rebelled against Hum4yiin, who was at last 
compelled by his officers to make him innocuous by 
blinding him in 960/1553. He went to Mecca in 961/ 
1554 and died there in Dhu ?l-Hidjdja 9o4/October 
1557. The most interesting thing about him is the 
devotion of his wife, Mah Citak Bégam Arghin, 
daughter of Shah Hasan of Sind. She insisted on 
accompanying him to Mecca, in spite of her father’s 
remonstrances, saying that he had given her to 
Kamran in the days of his greatness (in 954/1546) 
and that she would not abandon him now in the 
time of his misery. She died at Mecca a few months 
after her husband. 

Kamran was put in charge of Kandahar by his 
father, and in the beginning of Humàyün's reign he 
was governor of the Pandjab. During the interregnum, 
when Humàyün was in Persia, Kamran and his 
younger brother, ‘Askari, ruled over Afghanistan. He 
left one son and three daughters. The son, Abu 
?|-Kàsim, who inherited his father’s poetical talents, 
was confined in Gwalior by Akbar in 964/1557, and 
was put to death some years later as a dangerous 
competitor. All three daughters were given in mar- 
riage; one of them, named Gulrukh, was a woman 
of masculine spirit; she married Ibrahim Husayn 
Sultan, and she and her son were thorns in Akbar’s 
side. (Firishta, lith. ed., 221, and Muhammad Husayn, 
Darbar-t-Akbari). 

Bibliography: Abu ?LFadl, Akbar-nàma, i; 
Muhammad Haydar,  Ta?rikh-i-Rashidi, Eng. 
version by N. Elias and E. Denison Ross; Djawhar 
Aftabéi, Memoirs of the Emperor Humayin, tr. 
Stewart (Or. Transl. Fund 1832); Babur’s Mem- 
oirs; Erskine, Memoirs of Baber; Gulbadan 
Bégam, History of Humayin (O. T. F.), London, 
1902; Badà?üni, Muntakhab al-Tawàrikh, i, 451 ff.; 
Elliot-Dowson, iv, 498, v, vi. There is a copy of 
Kámràn's Diwan in the Oriental Public Library, 
Bankipore, Cat., ii, 145, 215, where a biography 
of the author is given. (H. BEVERIDGE*) 
KAMRAN SHAH DURRANT, ruler of Hardt 

in succession to his father, Mahmid Shah (d. 1244/ 
1828). By alienating the powerful Barakzay family 
Kamran contributed to the downfall of Sad6ézay rule 
in Afghanistan in 1235/1818. Subsequently, Mabmüd 
and Kamran disputed possession of Harat, which 
comprised an area extending from the Hari Rid in 
the west to the Hilmand river in the east and from 
Sistán in the south to Maymana in the north, al- 
though their authority in the outlying areas was al- 
ways contested. In his early years Kamr4n revealed 
energy and ability, but during the last five years of 
his reign power passed to his able vizier, Yar Muham- 
mad Khan Alikozay (d. 1267/1851), who secured his 
position by control of the only effective military force, 
of the revenue and of the British subsidy negotiated 
in 1255/1839 and who deposed and murdered Kamran 
in 1258/1842. Kamran and Yar Muhammad contin- 
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ued the Harati tradition of alternately acknowledg- 
ing and rejecting Iranian sovereignty and in 1253-4/ 
1837-8 withstood a prolonged Iranian siege which 
devastated the Haraát valley. 

Bibliography: See AFGHANISTAN; see also 
Commonwealth Relations Office, London, Gazetteer 
of Afghanistan, Part 3, Herat, Calcutta 1910; J. P. 
Ferrier, Caravan journeys, 2nd ed. London 1857, 
Appendix F.; George W. Forrest (ed.), Selections 
from the travels and journals preserved in the Bombay 
secretariat, Bombay 1906; J. W. Kaye, Lives of 
Indian officers, 2 vols., London 1867 (arts. by 
Pottinger and Todd); A. Conolly, Overland journey 
to India, 2 vols., London 1831; H. L. O. Garrett 
and C. Grey, European adventurers of Northern 
India, 1785-1849 Lahore 1929, Appendix, xxvii- 
xlviii (Court’s Journal). (M. E. YaPP) 
KAMÜNIYA [see AL-KAYRAWAN]. 

KAMROÜP, a region in western Assam [q.v.], the 
most north-easterly limit of penetration by Muslim 
armies in India. Conquest was not followed by any 
great settlement of Muslims in the region, which 
was in fact held only for limited periods. The few 
Muslims in the district today are mostly traders in 
the towns. For the history of the district as it affects 
Islam, see ASSAM. In the Muslim geographers (Hudid 
al-‘Glam, Marwazi) it is often referred to as K’mrwn. 

({Ep.) 

KAMOS {a.), dictionary. 


I. ARABIC LEXICOGRAPHY 


The word kamis/kawmas, from the Greek Qxeavdcg 
appeared in Arabic, at the latest at the time of the 
Prophet, with the meaning of “the bottom, the very 
deepest part of the sea". Nevertheless, following 
Ptolemy, the Arab geographers borrowed the Greek 
word again, in the form Ukiyánüs, and applied it to 
"the mass of water surrounding the earth", more 
particularly the Atlantic Ocean, which was called 
Ukiyánüs al-muhit, then more simply al-Kamis al- 
muhit. As this latter term was employed in a meta- 
phorical sense by al-Firüzábàdi [g.v.] as the title of 
his great dictionary, kámss eventually came to be a 
common noun denoting a dictionary, though it still 
carried some sense of ‘‘fullness, exhaustiveness’’, in- 
contrast to mu‘djam [q.v.], "Lexicon". This distinc- 
tion, however, was neither general nor absolute, so 
that nowadays mu*djam tends to be used in the same 
sense as kámüs. In classical Arabic, the concept of 
*dictionary" was not covered by any single term, 
each lexicographical work bearing its own title. A 
number of these titles included the word lugha, 
“language”, and lexicography was called “ilm al-lugha 
“the science of language”. Sometimes this was con- 
fused with “philology”, which today is called fikh 
al-lugha, an expression already employed in the 
Middle Ages by Ibn Faris (q.v.] in the title of his 
celebrated Sahibi. The neologism mu‘djamiyyat is 
now tending to gain currency. 

In Persian, the general term for a dictionary was 
farhang, but, as in Arabic and also in Turkish, various 
expressions were also used in titles. 

Mediaeval Arabic dictionaries may be classified in 
three groups, according to the arrangement used: 

I. Those arranging roots anagrammatically, treat- 
ting all permutations of a group of root letters under 
one heading, and separating biliterals, triliterals and 
longer roots. Almost all such dictionaries adopted 
an alphabetical order based on phonetic principles, 
beginning with gutturals, a practice somewhat re- 
miniscent of the order of the Sanskrit alphabet. This 
system was first used by al-Khalll [g.v.]. 


II. Those employing the "rhyme order"; that is, 
arranging roots primarily under the final radical, then 
the first and any intermediate radicals. Within this 
framework, the normal alphabetical order was follo- 
wed. The first major work to use this system was al- 
Dijawhari's Sakah. This system soon gained the as- 
cendancy in general dictionaries, and was not serious- 
ly questioned until the 19th century, under European 
influence. 

III. Those arranged, more or less, on the modern 
European pattern insofar as roots are concerned. 
The earliest example, Abi ‘Amr al-Shaybani’s Kitab 
al-Diim, lists all words with the same initial in one 
chapter, but in no obvious order within the chapter. 
This has been called the “Kufan Method” (J. A. Hay- 
wood, Arabic lexicography). The modern arrangement 
proper goes back at least to Ibn Faris. However, it 
found favour largely in specialized dictionaries such 
as those of the Kur?àn and hadith. Al-Zamakhshari’s 
Asás al-balágha adheres most closely to this arrange- 
ment. 

The following are the principal mediaeval Arabic 
dictionaries, arranged in rough chronological order. 
(The Roman numerals I, II, and III in brackets after 
titles indicate the arrangement used in accordance 
with the above classification). 

2nd/8th century: Al-Khalil b. Ahmad [q.v.], 
Kitab al-‘ayn fi 'l-lugha (1), survives in at least three 
manuscripts; Pére Anastase Marie de Saint Elie em- 
barked on an edition in 1914, but he was unable to 
continue it beyond 144 pages and almost all the 
printed copies are lost. The first volume of a new 
edition, prepared by ‘Abd Allah Darwish, appeared 
in Baghdad in 1386/1967 (with an alphabetical index). 
Abi ‘Amr al-Shaybani, Kitab al-Djim fi 'l-lugha (III), 
is available only in manuscript (Madrid, Escorial no. 
572). 

3rd/gth century: Ibn Durayd [q.v.], ai-Djam- 
hara fi ’l-lugha (1). This combines the anagramma- 
tical arrangement with the normal alphabetical order. 
The Haydarabad (Deccan) edition (1344 AH) has a 
useful index listing the content in the modern manner. 

4th/roth century: Al-Sahib ibn *Abbàd [q.v.], 
al-Muhit fi ’l-lugha (I), Ms. only (‘Irak Nat. Mus.). 
Abi Mansir al-Azhari (q.v.}], Kitab al-tahdhib fi ’l- 
lugha (1), Cairo 1964. Al-Djawhari {q.v.], al-Sahah 
(or Sihàh) (II), Cairo 1956 and Bülàk n.d. Ibn Faris 
[g.v.], Maká yis al-Iugha (III), Cairo 1366-71 AH. idem, 
al-Mudjmal fi ’l-lugha (III), vol. i (all published), 
Cairo 1958. 

5th/irth century: Ibn Sida/Siduh [q.v.], al- 
Muhkam wa 'l-muhit al-a&gam fi "l-Iugha (I), Cairo 
1958. This work was compiled in Spain. 

6th/r2th century: al-Zamakhsharl [q.v.], Asãs 
al-balagha (III), Cairo 1953, largely concerned with 
the language of rhetoric. 

7th/13th century: Ibn Mukarram or Ibn Manzir 
[g.v.], Lisán al-‘Arab (II), Bülàk 1300-8 AH, Beirut 
1955-6. This is still the best-known large-scale 
dictionary. 

8th/r4th century: al-Firüzábàdi [q.v.], ai-Kà- 
mis al-Muhij (II). This is the standard handy dic- 
tionary, containing a very large vocabulary com- 
pressed into small space by the omission of support- 
ing examples. It has been frequently printed, mostly 
in Cairo and in four volumes. 

12th/18th century: Though not strictly me- 
diaeval, Murtada al-Zabidi’s Tadj al-‘artis min djawá- 
hir al-Kámüs (II), Bülàk 1306-7 AH, Kuwayt 1965, 
is best mentioned here. It is an expansion and ex- 
tension of the Kám&s, on the scale of the Lisán al- 
C Arab. 
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The modern (European) dictionary arrangement is 
now normally used by Arabs. Butrus al-Bustàni used 
it for his 2-volume Mwuhit ai-muhit (Beirut 1867-70), 
basically a re-arrangement of the Kamis. No large- 
scale Arabic dictionary has appeared in the Arab 
world since the Ta@j al-‘ariis. The most popular one- 
volume work is Louis Ma‘lif’s al-Mundjid, Beirut 
1908, ,gBeirut 1965. 

Bi-lingual dictionaries were rare in the Arab world 
until the present century. Kashghari’s [¢.v.] Diwan 
lughat al-Turk (5th/11th century) explains Turkish 
words in Arabic, while al-Zamakhshari’s Mukaddimat 
al-adab (Samachstherii Lexicon Arabicum Persicum, 
ed. J. G. Wetzstein, Leipzig 1843-50) gives the Per- 
sian equivalents of Arabic words. Neither is very 
conveniently arranged. To list al! bi-lingual Arabic 
dictionaries published since the Renaissance would 
take several pages. Those mentioned below are of the 
literary language only, and do not include polyglot 
dictionaries. 

Jacob Golius’ Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, Leiden 
1653, with a Latin-Arabic index, was pre-eminent 
until G. W. Freytag's larger work, with the same 
title, was published, Halle 1830-7 (also has a Latin- 
Arabic index). Both are based on the Kamis, recast 
in modern arrangement. A. de Biberstein Kazimir- 
ski's Dictionnaire arabe-frangais, Paris 1860, pays 
some attention to dialectical Arabic and is still very 
useful, since it is more complete than Pére J.-B. 
Belot's Vocabulaire arabe-frangais, which has enjoyed 
general favour since 1883. Edward William Lane's 
Arabic-English Lexicon, London 1863-87, repr. 1955- 
7, though incomplete, is still widely used. These 
1gth-century works may well be superseded by two 
new dictionaries in the course of publication. The 
first, Wörterbuch der klassischen arabischen Sprache, 
published in Wiesbaden in fascicules since 1957, is 
sponsored by the Deutsche Morgenländische Gesell- 
schaft (the present editor (1974) is M. Ullmann). 
Definitions are in German and English. It begins at 
the letter káf, where Lane’s Lexicon becomes mere 
sketches, because of the urgent need to supplement 
the deficiencies of Lane. The second is the Diction- 
naire Avabe-Frangais-Anglais, edited by Blachére, 
Chouémi and Denizeau, published in Paris in fasci- 
cules from 1961. It covers both the classical and the 
modern languages. 

R. Dozy's Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, 2 
vols., Leiden 1881, Paris 1927, is invaluable for 
words used in Arab Spain and the Maghrib, and for 
much late-classical vocabulary. Modern literary 
Arabic is well served by Hans Wehr’s Arabisches 
Worterbuch fiir die Schrifisprache der Gegenwart, 
Leipzig 1952; Supplement, Wiesbaden 1958; Eng. ed., 
J. Milton Cowan, A dictionary of modern written 
Arabic, Wiesbaden 1961. 

The above account does not include dictionaries 
from European languages into Arabic. No compre- 
hensive work has yet been published. Ellious Boch- 
tor's Dictionnaire frangais-arabe, which appeared in 
a third edition revised and supplemented by Caussin 
de Perceval in Paris in 1864, has been practically 
forgotten. Belot's Vocabulaire frangais-arabe has gone 
through many revisions since 1889, but it is still 
inadequate. G. P. Badger's English-Arabic Dictionary, 
London 1913, is worthy of note. But the late Elias 
A. Elias's Modern Dictionary English-Arabic, Cairo 
1913, has been very widely used. Munir Baalbaki’s 
al-Mawrid, Beirut 1969, is fuller and more up-to- 
date, with considerable scientific and technical vocab- 
ulary, but Arabic definitions do not include some 

‘information—such as broken plurals—useful to 


European Arabists. There is a useful Russian-Arabic 
Dictionary by Baranov, Moscow 1964, while Götz 
Schregle’s Deutsch-Arabisches Worterbuch, 1st fasc., 
Wiesbaden 1963, at present under publication, will 
be of benefit. Two French-Arabic dictionaries have 
been published in Beirut: the first, al-Manhal, is the 
work of Djabbir ‘Abd al-Niar and Suhay] Idris (1970); 
the second (1972) is a French-Arabic Mundjid. 
Bibliography: The following general works 
contain bibliographies. R. Dozy, Supplément, v- 
xxix; Ahmad ‘Abd al-Ghafir ‘Attar, al-Sakah wa- 
madaris al-mu‘djamat al-‘arabiyya, Cairo 1956, a 
reprint of the author’s introductory volume to his 
edition of the Salah; A. Darwish, al-Ma‘adjim al- 
*arabiyya, Cairo 1956; J. A. Haywood, Arabic lexi- 
cography—its history and its place in the general 
history of lexicography, Leiden 1959, 31965; Siddik 
Hasan Khan, al-Bulgha fi usil al-lugha, Istanbul 
1296 AH, contains an alphabetical list of the chief 
mediaeval Arabic dictionaries. For a brief account 
of L. Kopf’s important but unpublished thesis on 
Arabic lexicography see BSOAS, xvii (1955), 617- 
8. See also W. Margais, Arabic lexicography (in 
Arabic), in Articles et Conférences, Paris 1961, 
145-70. (J. A. Haywoop) 


2. PERSIAN LEXICOGRAPHY 


The normal Persian word for ‘“‘dictionary” is far- 
hang, which also retains its original meaning of 
“learning, education”. In its Middle Persian (Pahlavi) 
form it is applied to two glossaries which, though 
undated, preserve pre-Islamic material. The Frahang- 
7 ’orm ek’, named after its first entry, lists Avestan 
words with their Pahlavi equivalents. The Frahang-i 
Pahlawig provides mainly the Persian equivalents of 
the basically Aramaic ideograms used in Pahlavi, 
with their traditional mnemonic readings. Owing to 
the great ambiguity of the Pahlavi script, many of 
these readings are fantastic, ¢.g., binmin (Aram. brh 
read as bnmn) for pus, “son”. 

The earliest named dictionary of modern Persian 
is the Risala of Aba Hafs-i Sughdi, variously attri- 
buted from the 1st/7th to the 5th/11th centuries. Al- 
though no longer extant, this work seems to have 
been still available to compilers of the 11th/17th 
century. The Lughat-i furs by the poet Abt Mansir 
*Ali b. Ahmad AsadI Tüsl is the oldest surviving 
Persian dictionary. Compiled about 450/1058-460/ 
1068, its purpose was to explain about r,200 rare and 
archaic words in the older poets of eastern Iran. It 
is arranged alphabetically by rhymes, each entry 
supported by a quotation in verse. A slightly earlier 
work by the poet Katran of Tabriz, Tafasir ft lughat 
al-furs, is lost. No other Persian dictionary is re- 
corded until the beginning of the 8th/14th century. 
The lexicographers of the period devoted their ener- 
gies instead to the analysis of Arabic, particularly 
of the Kur?àn, in both Arabic and Persian. Of lexica 
with Persian glosses we have the Kitab al-masadir 
and Tardjuman al-Kur’an of Husayn Zawzani (d. 486/ 
1093), Dastár al-lugha al-‘Sarabiyya and Kitab al- 
mirkat by Husayn Natanzi (d. 499/1106), al-Sadmi fi 
*L-asami (497/1104) by Abu ’l-Fad] Maydanf, the cele- 
brated Mukaddimat al-adab (before 521/1127) by Abu 
*|-Kasim Mahmiid al-Zamakhshari, Tádj al-masádir 
by Dja‘farak Bayhaki (d. 544/1150; a work of this 
name is also ascribed, almost certainly wrongly, to 
the poet Rüdakl, d. 329/940-1), Kánàn al-adab (545] 
1150-1) by Abu ’l-Fadl Hubaysh Tiflisi, a work based 
on al-Djawhari’s Arabic al-Sikah called al-Surah min 
al-sitak (681/1282-3) by Djam4l] al-Kurashi, and 
several others. 
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Also based on the Arabic Siháh is the Persian 
Siháh al-furs (or, al-*adjam) by Muhammad Hindü- 
Shàh Nakhdjawàni Shams-i Munghi, written in 728/ 
1327-8. The third oldest Persian dictionary, forming 
the fourth part of a treatise on poetics called Mi‘ yar-1 
Djamáli, by Shams al-Din Muhammad Fakhri Isfa- 
hàni (Shams-i Fakhri), an older contemporary of 
Hafiz, was written in 745/1344. It is modelled on 
Asadi's work, but the supporting verses for its 1,600- 
odd words are mostly by the author himself, and so 
less reliable. 

After this time the centre of Persian lexicography 
moved to India. Two works of the 8th/14th century 
are preserved, the Farhang-nama (ca. 700/1300) by 
Mubarak Shah Ghaznawi, Fakhr-i Kawwàs, and Bahr 
al-fada@ il (ca. 795/1393 ?) by Muhammad b. Kiwàm 
al-Balkhi. The Adat al-fudala? (822/1419) by Kadi- 
khan Muhammad Dihlawi Dharw4l names other sour- 
ces since lost. Many more Persian dictionaries were 
compiled in India in the next two centuries, of which 
it is possible to name only the Sharaf-nàma-i Ahmad 
Munayri (878/[1473-4) by Ibráhim Ķiwām al-Din Fā- 
rüki, based on the poets, the T'uhfat al-sa*àda (916| 
1510-1) by Mahmid b. Shaykh Diya? al-Din Muham- 
mad, without quotations, Mwayyid al-afadil (925/ 
1519) by Muhammad b. Lad Dihlawi, Farhang-i Wa- 
f{@#% (933/1526-7) by Husayn Wafā’i, Kashf al-lughat 
(ca. 950/1543?) by ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad Sir, and 
Madar al-afadil (1001/1593) by Ilàhdàd FaydiSirhindi. 

The same period saw the rise of another stream 
to feed the Persian sea, namely the efforts of Turks 
to interpret Persian writers. After the anonymous 
and undated Akntim-i ‘adjam, the first important 
works of this type are the three compilations by Lutf 
Allàh b. Abi Yüsuf Halimi, Bahr al-ghara^ib, Nithàr 
al-mulük (872/1467-8) and the shorter K@ima (917/ 
1511-2). Halimi stands out by reason of the critical 
attitude he adopted towards his sources. Among simi- 
lar contemporary works were Shamil al-lughat (ca. 
900/1495) by Hasan b. Husayn Karahisari, Wasilat 
al-makásid (903/1497-8) by Khatib Rustam Mawlawi, 
and the Tubfa-yi Shahidi (920/1514-5) in verse, by 
Ibrahim b. Khudàydede. All but the last of these 
works were used by Ni‘mat Allah b. Ahmad b. Muba- 
rak al-Rümi in the preparation of his celebrated 
Lughat- Ni*mat Alláh (before 947/1540). 

At the beginning of the rrth/17th century two 
major compilations appeared. In 1008/1599-1600 Mu- 
hammad Kasim KAash4ni Surtri produced his Madj- 
mas al-furs for Shah ‘Abbas Safawi. Thirty-eight ear- 
lier dictionaries are named among his sources and 
nearly 6,000 words defined. At the same time, at the 
Moghul court, Djamal al-Din Husayn Indja Shirazi 
was preparing the work named Farhang-i Diahangiri 
when it appeared in 1017/1608-9. More than 40 sour- 
ces are quoted, though evidently not all directly, 
many in common with Surirl, and some since lost. 
Surüri, acquiring Indjü's work, revised his own dic- 
tionary by 1038/1628-9. 

Later in the century two attempts were made to 
improve on these works. In 1062/1652 Muhammad 
Husayn b. Khalaf Tabrizi, Burhan, produced his 
famous Burhdn-i kafi‘ in Haydarabad, Dakhan, and 
two years later ‘Abd al-Rashid al-Husayni al-Tattawi 
his Farhang-i Rashidi. Rashid sought to shorten his 
work by omitting much of the quoted verse. Burhàn's 
changes were more sweeping. For the first time the 
vocabulary, of some 20,000 words, was arranged 
completely alphabetically, in contrast with the com- 
plicated, partially alphabetic arrangements of his 
predecessors, and all attestation or indication of 
source was omitted. 


From the very beginning mistakes had crept into 
Persian lexica, mainly owing to the ambiguity of 
badly written manuscript sources. Shams-i Fakhri al- 
ready had gr?^z for gaváz, f?knd íor yákand, etc., and 
the number of errors mounted steadily with time. In 
the Burhan two major new types of falsity appeared. 
One was the inclusion of the traditional readings of 
the ideograms in Pahlavi, from the Frahang-i Pahla- 
wig, with the label “in Zand and Pazand”’. The other 
was the tacit incorporation of the vocabulary of the 
Dasátir, an anonymous and spurious "holy book of 
the ancient Persians" containing many distorted or 
invented words. The most flagrant errors in any dic- 
tionary, however, are probably to be found in the 
great Persian-Turkish Farhang (1075/1664-5) by 
Shu‘iri Hasan Efendi. In addition to the vocabulary 
of his predecessors, almost every page of Shu‘ari’s 
work contains invented words, supported by bad 
verse attributed to fictitious poets. Their origin will 
probably never be known. 

More than any previous dictionary, the Burhán-i 
ka gave rise to a series of works criticizing or 
defending it. The most valuable of these is the Siraaj 
al-lughat (1147/1734-5) by the poet Siradj al-Din SAIi 
Khan Arzi. This was shortly followed by a vast com- 
pilation called Bahar-i ‘adjam (1162/1749) by a pupil 
of Árzü, Ray Tékéand Bahar, from whose time on- 
wards the vocabulary of contemporary writers began 
to find a place in the dictionaries beside that of the 
classics. 

By this time European contacts with Iran and 
India had led to a lexicographical interest. In 1669 
Edmund Castell contributed the first printed Persian 
dictionary in his Lexicon heptaglotton, quoting Ni‘mat 
Allah’s Lughat and a manuscript work by Jacob 
Golius (1596-1668) as his sources, but evidently also 
using Shu‘iri inter alia. In 1680 Franz von Mesgnien 
Meninski’s Turkish-Arabic-Persian Thesaurus appea- 
red, incorporating the works of Halimi, Ni'mat Allāh 
and Shu'üri, and the Djahàángiri. Meninski's was the 
mountain from which John Richardson's Dictionary 
Persian Arabic and English (1777-80) was quarried, 
later to be enlarged by Francis Johnson (1829). J. A. 
Vullers’ Lexicon Persico-Latinum (1855-64) and J. J. 
P. Desmaisons’ Dictionnaire persan-frangats (1908) 
both drew on these European works, but also on the 
Burhan, the baleful Shu‘iri, the Bahār-i ‘adjam, and 
other oriental works. F. Steingass's Comprehensive 
Persian-English Dictionary (1892) goes furthest on 
the downward path of omitting all references to 
sources. 

In the r3th/r9th century many more Persian dic- 
tionaries in the classical tradition appeared in India, 
including Shams al-lughàt (1220/1805-6) compiled 
under the direction of Joseph Barretto, Haft kulzum 
(1237/1822) by Kabül Muhammad, but ascribed to 
the sultan of Awadh (Oudh), Ghiyath al-lughat (1242/ 
1826-7) by Mubammad Ghiyáth al-Din, and the Far- 
hang-i Anandradj (1306/1888-9) by Muhammad Pád- 
shah Shad. In Iran Rida Kuli Hidayat’s compilation, 
Farhang-i andjuman-ara-yi Näşirī (1286/1869-70), 
was the most significant, despite his swallowing the 
Dasáiir whole. 

The foundations of modern lexicography in Persian, 
relying on direct recording of the spoken and written 
word, may be said to have been laid in 1874 by J. 
L. Schlimmer's Terminologie médico-pharmaceutique 
et anthropologique frangaise-persane. The number of 
present-day Persian dictionaries is legion. Mention 
can be made only of two outstanding but disparate 
ventures: in Europe Fritz Wolff’s Glossar zu Firdosts 
Schahname (1935), with full references, and in Iran 
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the encyclopeadic Lughat-nama, begun by‘ Ali Akbar 
Dihkhudà (1879/1956) and continued under the direc- 

tion of Muhammad Mu‘in and others. 
Bibliography: P. de Lagarde, Persische Stu- 
dien, Göttingen 1884; C. Salemann, Bericht über 
die Ausgabe des Mi jár 1 Jamáli, Beilage V, Chrono- 
logisches Verzeichnis der Farhange, in Mélanges 
Asiatiques, ix, 4 (1888), 505-94; *A. A. Dihkhudà 
et al., Lughat-nama, 40, Mukaddima, Tehran 1959, 
178-378; S. I. Baevskiy, Opisanie tadzikskikh 1 per- 
sidskikh rukopisey Instituta Narodov A zit, vip. 4, 5, 
Moscow 1962-8; F. Tauer, Persian learned literature, 
III, Philology, in J. Rypka ét al., History of Iranian 

Literature, Dordrecht 1968, 429-37. 

(D. N. MacKenzie) 


3. TuRKISH LEXICOGRAPHY. 


a) Oriental Dictionaries. Turkish lexicograp- 
hers maintained the arrangement of Arabic and 
Persian dictionaries. 

The first Turkic dictionary is Mahmid al-Kash- 
ghari’s Diwan lughat al-Turk, written in Baghdad in 
466/1074 (ed. Kilisli Riffat, Istanbul 1333-5/1915-7; 
dictionaries based on it by C. Brockelmann 1928, B. 
Atalay 1943). It deals with the standard language 
of the Karakhanid Empire, including a number of 
dialect words. The meanings are given in Arabic and 
illustrated by quotations from Turkic folk poetry. 

Kashghari’s work served as a model for the Kip- 
éak Turkish dictionaries produced in Egypt and Syria 
in the 8th/14th-9th/15th centuries (O. Pritsak in 
PhTF, i, 75-6): Abü Hayyàn, K. al-Idrák (712/1313, 
ed. A. Caferoğlu 1931); the anonymous Tardjuman 
Turki (743/1343, not 643/1245, cf. B. Flemming in 
Isl, xliv (1968), 226-9, ed. M. Th. Houtsma 1894); 
Diamàl al-Din al-Turki, K. Bulghat al-mushtak (8th/ 
14th cent., ed. A. Zajaczkowski 1954-8); the anony- 
mous K. al-Tuhfat al-Zakiyya (8th/14th cent., ed. T. 
Halasi Kun 1942, B. Atalay 1945); the anonymous 
al-Kawanin al-kulliyya (gth/15th cent., ed. Fuad 
Köprülü 1928) and the recently discovered K. al- 
Durra al-mudi?a (partial ed. by A. Zajączkowski in 
RO, xxix (1965). 

In KhYarazm al-Zamakhshari’s Mukaddimat al- 
adab was popular. No less than 15 manuscript copies 
of this work, provided—fully or partly—with Kh*a- 
razmian Turkic glosses, have survived (Z. V. Togan 
in TM, xiv (1964), 81-92). 

The Caghatay dictionaries were compiled primarily 
to facilitate the reading of the works of Nawà?i (844/ 
1441-906/1501). Their arrangement is alphabetical 
and the items under each letter are entered according 
to the vowel which follows the initial letter. Poetical 
quotations help to illustrate the meanings of a word. 
Important are: Tali‘ Imani of Herat, Badā’i‘ al- 
lughat (Cagh.-Pers., before 912/1506, ed. A. K. Borov- 
kov 1961); the anonymous Abushka (Cagh.-Ottoman, 
first half of the roth/16th century, ed. A. Vambéry 
1862, V. Vel?yaminov-Zernov 1968); Mirza Mahdi 
Khan, Sanglakh (Cagh.-Pers., ca. 1172/1758, ed. Sir 
G. Clauson 1960). 

Ottoman lexicography starts with versified vocab- 
ularies, averaging 2,000 Arabic or Persian words ex- 
plained in Turkish. These vocabularies, destined to 
be memorized, are divided into f#f‘as (sections) in 
which words of similar form or sound are grouped 
together. One of the earliest is the Twhfe-: H usámi 
(Pers.-Turk., 802/1399) by Husàm, mentioned in the 
Tuhfe-$ Sháhidi (see below). Famous were: Firishte- 
oghlu ‘Abd al-Latif (d. before 879/1474), Lughat-i 
Firishteoghlu (Ar.-Turk.), printed in the margins of 
another Ar.-Turk. versified vocabulary, Subka-i 


Sibydan (n.d.); Shahidi Ibrahim Dede, Tubfe-i Shahidi 
(Pers.-Turk., 920/1514, lith. 1275/1853); Siinbitlzade 
Mehmed Vehbi (d. 1809), Tukfe-i Vehbi (Pers.-Turk., 
Ist ed. 1213/1798) and Nwkhbe-i Vehbi (Ar.-Turk., 
Ist ed. 1220/1805); Hasan ‘Ayni, Nagm al-Diawahir 
(Ar.-Pers.-Turk., printed 1250/1834-5); Ahmed ‘Asim 
(d. 1235/1819), Tubfe-i ‘Asim (printed, Balak 1254/ 
1838-9). 

Large dictionaries were also produced. In the 
Arabic-Turkish dictionaries the Arabic words are 
arranged in babs either according to the initial or 
according to the last letter, and, under each báb, 
divided into fasls according to the second and follow- 
ing letters. The best known are: Mustafa b. Shams 
al-Din al-Karahisari, Akktart Kabir (Akhteri-1 Kebir) 
or Lughat-i Akhtert (952/1545), at least 15 editions 
between 1826 and 1906; Ahmed ‘Asim, al-Okiyánüs 
al-Basif (1st ed. 1230/1814-1233/1818), the transla- 
tion of al-Firiizabadi’s al-Kamiis al-Muhij; Mehmed 
b. Mustafa al-Wani (Wankulu), Tardjamat Sihah al- 
Djawhari (printed by Ibrahim Müteferriķa, 1141- 
1729), the translation of al-Djawhari’s famous al- 
Sthak. In the Persian dictionaries the Persian words 
are arranged in babs according to the initial letter, 
and within each báb in three sections according to the 
vowel after the first letter. Important are: Ni'mat 
Allāh b. Ahmed, Lughat-i Ni*mat Allàh (947[1540, 
unpublished), in which verbs and nouns are dealt 
with separately; Hasan Shu'üri, Farhang-i Shu*üri 
(1080/1669-1092/1682, printed by Ibrahim Miitefer- 
rika, 1155/1742); Ahmed ‘Asim, Tibyan-i nafi< (1st 
ed. 1214/1799-1800), the translation of al-Tabrizi's 
Burhan-i Raji‘, with an arrangement as in modern 
dictionaries. The best known Turkish-Arabic- Persian 
dictionary is Es‘ad Mehmed Efendi’s Lahdjat al- 
lughat (1145/1732-3, printed 1216/1801-2). 

b) European Dictionaries. The conquest of 
Constantinople (1453) brought the Ottomans into 
close contact with the West. Owing to various inter- 
ests, many dictionaries were produced first by Euro- 
pean, later also by Turkish lexicographers. Famous 
dictionaries were: Fr. Meninski, Thesaurus, Vienna 
1680, revised as Lexicon turco-arabico-persicum, 
Vienna 1780; J. D. Kieffer-T. X. Bianchi, Diction- 
naire turc-frangais, Paris 1835-7; J. Th. Zenker, 
Türkisch-arabisch-persisches Handwórterbuch, Leipzig 
1866-76, reprinted 1967; J. W. Redhouse, A Turkish 
and English lexicon, Constantinople 1890, 41921; 
Shams al-Din Sami, Dictionnaire frangais-turc, Istan- 
bul 1299/1882; 1. Khloros, Lexikon tourko-ellénikon, 
Istanbul 1899/1900. Unilingual: Ahmed Wefik Pasha, 
Lehdje-t *Othmáni, Istanbul 1293/1876; Sh. Sami, 
Kámüs-i Türki, Istanbul 1317-8/1899-1900. Eastern 
Turkic: Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire turk-orien- 
tal, Paris 1870; Sheykh Süleymàn Efendi, Lughkāt-i 
Caghatay we Tiirki-i ‘Othmani, Istanbul 1298/ 1881. 

Of the numerous modern dictionaries may be men- 
tioned: Fritz Heuser, Heuser-Sevket Tiirkisch-deut- 
sches Wörterbuch, Wiesbaden 41967; H. C. Hony- 
Fahir iz, A Turkish-English dictionary, Oxford +1957; 
eidem, An English-Turkish dictionary, Oxford 1952, 
several new editions, reprinted 1968; New Redhouse 
Turkish-English dictionary, ed. the American Board, 
Istanbul 1968. Unilngual: Türkçe sözlük, ed. Türk 
Dil Kurumu, Ankara ,1969. For more titles see A. 
Caferoglu, Yeni Cag Tiirk dili ligatleri, in Ist. Un. Ed. 
Fak. Türk Dili ve Edebiyats Dergisi, xiv (1966), 9-52. 

The vast majority of (non-Ottoman) Turkic lan- 
guages are spoken in the Soviet Union. Before the 
Soviet period dictionaries of several of these languages 
already existed. However, their systematic investiga- 
tion began only after World War I. Today dictionaries 
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of all Turkic languages spoken in the Soviet Union 
and in China, i.e., Altay, Adharbaydjani, Bashkir, 
Cuvash, Gagauz, Karatay-Balkar, Karaim, Karakal- 
pak, Kazakh, Khakas, Kirghiz, Kumik, Nogay, Shor 
Tatar, Turkoman, Tuvinian, Uzbek, (New) Uighur, 
Yakut, are available, see Slovari, isdannie v SSSR. 
Bibliografiteskiy ukaszatel?, Moscow 1966, 129-162. 
Turcologists set great value on the following: E. K. 
Pekarskiy, Slovar? yakutskogo yazika, i, Petrograd 
1917 (tr. into Turkish, Yakut Sözlüğü, Istanbul 1945), 
i-iii, Leningrad 1927-30; N. I. Ashmarin, Thesaurus 
linguae Tschuvaschorum, i-ii, Kazan, iii-xvii, Cebok- 
sarl 1928-50; K. K. Yudakhin, Kérgizsko-russkiy 
slovar’, Moscow 1940 (tr. into Turkish, Kirgiz Sözlüğü, 
Ankara 1945-8), 11965. 

c) Special Dictionaries. Historical: K. Gren- 
bech, Komanisches Worterbuch, Copenhagen 1942; 
Tarama Sözlüğü, revised ed., Türk Dil Kurumu, 
Ankara 1963- ; A. Caferoğlu, Eski Uygur Türkçesi 
Sözlüğü, Istanbul 1968; Drevnetyurkskiy slovar’, 
Leningrad 1969; È. Fazilov, Starouzbekskiy yazik, 
Tashkent 1966-71. Comparative: L. Budagov, Srav- 
mitel’nty slovar’ turetsko-tatarskikh nareciy, 2 vols., 
St. Petersburg 1869-71, reprinted 196r; W. Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wórterbuches der Türk-Dialecte, 4 vols., 
St. Petersburg 1893-1911, reprinted The Hague 1960, 
Moscow 1963; H. Kazim Kadri, T@rk lugatt, 4 vols., 
Istanbul 1927-45. Dialect: Türkiyede Halk Ağzından 
Söz Derleme Dergisi, ed. Türk Dil Kurumu, 3 vols., 
Istanbul 1939-47, revised and enlarged ed., Ankara 
1963; G. Jarring, An Eastern Turki-English dialect 
dictionary, Lund 1964. Etymological: M. Räsänen, 
Versuch eines etymologischen Worterbuchs der Türk- 
sprachen, Helsinki 1969; Sir Gerard Clauson, An ety- 
mological dictionary of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, 
Oxford 1972. 

Bibliography (in addition to that in the 
article): Rieu, Turk. MSS., 134-149, 263-9; Blochet, 
Mss. Turcs; F. E. Karatay, İstanbul Üniversitesi 
Kütüphanesi Türkçe basmalar alfabe kataloğu, 2 
vols., Istanbul 1956; idem, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi 
Kütüphanesi Türkçe yazmalar kataloğu, ii, Istanbul 
1961, 3-42; Tarama Sözlüğü, i, Ankara 1963, X- 
XCI; J. Benzing, Einführung in das Studium der 
altaischen Philologie und der Turkologie, Wiesbaden 
1953; the bibliographies in PATF, i; G. Hazai, 
Sovielico-Turcica, Budapest 1960, s.v. Wórterbücher 
(p. 314). (J. EcKMANN) 
KAN [see KHAN]. 

KAN WA-KAN, the name of one of the seven 
post-classical genres of poetry (fann, pl. fundün), 
the others being the stlstla, the débayt or ruba%, the 
muwashshah, the kimd, the mawdliyd and the zadjal 
[qq.v.]. The genre was devised by the Baghdadi poets 
and its name derives from the formula used by story- 
tellers to open their narratives: ‘‘there was and there 
was", i.e., “once upon a time"; originally, in fact, 
the kan wa-kdn was just a rhyming story and it 
was only later that the term was applied to various 
subjects, particularly those of a moral or didactic 
nature, or to wisdom tales. Always written in dialect- 
ical Arabic, it was popular only in the East and es- 
pecially in Baghdad. A kan wa-kān poem is in mono- 
rhyme with a long vowel after the rawi [see KAFIYA]; 
in each verse the first hemistich is longer than the 
second and the metre is as follows: 


Ist hemistich: 


mustaftilun, facilatun, mustaf<ilun,  mustaf<ilun 
i 
mafacilun  faildtun mutafáSilun 
i 
»af lun 


2nd hemistich : 
mustafSlun, fa‘ilatun, mustaftilun, fa‘lan 
i 
faSlatun 


Bibliography: examples of kan wa-kdn can 

be found in Ibshihi, Musiafraf, Balak 1292, ii, 

273 f. = Cairo 1332, ii, 239 f. — Cairo n.d., ii, 288 f. 

Abu ’1-Fida?, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1286, iv, 158; 

Hurayflsh, al-Rawd al-fà^ik, Cairo 1311, 23, 26, 

29, 33, 34, 42, 53, 55, 71, 74, 77, 80, 86, 135, 137, 

144, 169, 181, 191, 204, 217; Hilli-W. Hoenerbach, 

Die vulgdrarabische Poettk. .., Wiesbaden 1956, 42, 

72, 148-70; M. Tal‘at, Ghdyat al-arab fi sind‘at 

shir al-‘Arab, Cairo 1316, 92-110; N. Diyab, 

Ta’rikh ddab al-lugha al-‘arabiyya, Cairo n.d., i, 

129-50; H. Gies, al-Funtn al-sab‘a. Ein Bettrag 

sur Kennims sieben neuerer arabischer Versarten, 

Leipzig 1879, 53-62. 

(M. Ben CHENEB*) 

KANA [see kun]. 

KANAMI [see KANEM?]. 

KAN‘AN, the biblical Kena‘an, is a personality 
regarding whom the few extant traditions agree on 
scarcely a single point. Al-Baydawi (ed. Fleischer, i, 
513) mentions him as the father of the famous Nim- 
rad (Numrüd according to the LA and the TA); he 
is also regarded as the ancestor of the Kan‘aniyyin 
(LA, x, 191) and of the Berbers (al-Mas*üdi, Mwurüdj, 
index; al-Dimashki, Nwkhbat al-dahr, ed. Mehren, 
266; Ibn Khaldin, al-‘Ibar, vi, 93, 97). Very little 
is known about him. Many believe that the story in 
Stra XI, 44 ff. abcut a son of Nih who disregarded 
his father’s fervent pleas and refused to take refuge 
in the Ark, thus perishing with the unbelievers, re- 
fers to him (al-Baydawi, ad loc. and al-Iha'labi, 
Kisas al-anbdiya’, Cairo 1324, 36). Al-Tabart (i, 199) 
also mentions a son of Nih called Kan‘an who lost 
his life in the Flood, but treats the kur?ánic verse in 
question as referring to Yam b. Nuh (see Tafsir, ad 
loc.), although in i, 199 he identifies the latter with 
Kan‘4n. 

While Kan‘an appears here as a son of Nüh and 
Ibn al-Kalbi mentions “Shalim, that is, Kan‘an” 
as Nüh's fourth son (in Yakit, iv, 311), in the passage 
parallel to Genesis, ix, 25 (in al-Tabari, op. cit., 212) 
he appears as a son of Ham b. Nuh (cf. al-Ya‘kiabi, i, 
13 ff., 16; cf. also al-Mas*üdl, iii, 240, 294). According 
to a third tradition (in Yáküt, op. cit.) Kan‘an was a 
son of Sam b. Nib, and according to a fourth—but 
unreliable—tradition a son of Kish b. Ham (al- 
Dimashki, of. cit.). 

(B. Joer*) 


KAN‘AN PASHA [see KEN‘AN PASHA]. 

KANAT (a.), pl. kanawat, kand, kuni, akniya, 
“canal, irrigation system, water-pipe”’. Used also for 
a baton, a lance, etc., the term originally meant 
“reed” [see KASAB] and it is with this meaning and 
that of “rush” that the word kand is known in Akka- 
dian (cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdwörter, Leipzig 1915, 
56); becoming kaná in Hebrew and kanyá in Aramaic, 
it passed into Arabic and was also borrowed in Greek 
and Latin in the forms x&vva, x&vvr (x&vr), canna; 
by an evolution parallel to that of kanát, the Latin 
word canalis "in the shape of a reed", acquired the 
meaning of “pipe, canal”. 

In Persian ķanāt is used today especially for those 
underground water pipes which are the subject of 
this article (hydraulic methods in general are dis- 
cussed in MĀ’; BPR; FILÀHA; see also KANTARA, 
etc.). 
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I. IN IRAN 

The &anát, a mining installation or technique 
using galleries or cross-cuts to extract water from 
the depths of the earth, has been described as the 
greatest contribution made by Persians to hydraulics. 
Kanáis are a special feature of the Persian plateau, 
where geological conditions are favourable to the 
enrichment of underground pools of water and so 
to the spread of kanàis (see further H. Goblot, Le 
problème de l'eau en Iran, in Orient, xxiii (1962), 46- 
55, also published in an English translation in T'he 
economic history of Iran 1800-1914, ed. C. Issawi, 
Chicago 1971, 214-19). They are mainly associated 
with large alluvial fans in the piedmont zone between 
the high mountains and the kavir or salt desert, or 
in large alluvial valleys on the desert margin, but 
are also found in the larger intermontane valleys of 
the Zagros Mountains. By ineans of a gently sloping 
tunnel, which cuts through alluvial soil and passes 
under the water-table into the aquifer, water is 
brought by gravity flow from its upper end, where 
it seeps into the gallery, to a ground surface outlet 
and irrigation canal at its lower end. In eastern and 
south-eastern Persia, Afghànistáàn, and Balütistán 
these installations are known as &áriz. 

The origin of the techniques used in the construc- 
tion of kandts is to be sought in the old kingdom of 
Urartu around Lake Urimiyya (Rida’iyya in north- 
western Persia) (R. J. Forbes, Studies in ancient 
technology, Leiden 1955-8, i, 153 ff.). A kanát built 
by Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.), whose father, Sargon 
II, claims to have learnt the secret of tapping under- 
ground water in his campaign against Urartu, still 
carries water to the city of Erbil (J. Laessve, Re- 
flections on modern and ancient oriental waterworks, 
in Journal of Cuneiform Studies, vii (1953), 5-26). 
With the establishment of the Achaemenian empire 
kanáts appear to have spread westwards to the Medi- 
terranean and Egypt and southwards to Oman 
and Southern Arabia. In Egypt kanáts, probably built 
during the Persian occupation, have been found in 
the Kharga oasis and Matruh (A. T. Olmstead, His- 
tory of the Persian empire, Chicago 1948, 224; H. J. L. 
Beadnell, 4n Egyptian oasis: an account of the oasis 
of Kharga in the Libyan desert, with special reference 
to its history, physical geography, and water supply, 
London 1909, 171; idem, Remarks on the pre-historic 
geography and underground waters of Kharga oasis, 
in Geographical Journal, 1933, 128-39; G. W. Murray, 
Water from the desert: some ancient Egyptian achteve- 
ments, in Geographical Journal, 1955, 171-81; G. F. 
Walpole, An ancient subterranean aqueduct west of 
Matruh, in Survey of Egypt, Cairo 1932). The second 
major diffusion of kandts took place in the early 
centuries of Islam, when they were introduced into 
Spain by the Umayyads of Spain (see J. O. Asin, 
Historia. del nombre "Madrid", Madrid 1959) and 
thence to Marrakesh, where they are known as khet- 
taras or rhettaras, the Canary Islands, Mexico and 
Chile (C. Troll, Qanat Bewdsserung in der alten und 
neuen Welt, in Mitteilungen der Osterreichischen geo- 
graphischen Gesellschaft, 1963, 313-30; idem, Tech- 
niques agricoles, milieu naturel et Histoire de ? Huma- 
nité, in Bull. de la société géographique de Liège, 
December 1967). In the 4th/1oth eentury they spread 
to southern Algeria, where they are called foggara 
(Jakkara). They are also found in the Damascus oasis, 
east of the River Jordan near Shunat Nimrun, south- 
east of Riyādh at al-Khardi, north of Dhahrān at 
al-Katif, in Cyprus and in the Turfan oasis, where 
the technique was apparently introduced in the 18th 
century (M. Cable and F. French, The Gobi desert, 
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New York 1944, 184-5. See further C. Troli and C. 
Braun, Madrid, Die Wasserversorgung der Stadt 
durch Qanate im Laufe der Geschichte, in Abhand- 
lungen des mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen 
Klasse, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Lite- 
ratur, Mainz, 1972, No. 5, 105-90 for a discussion of 
the geographical disposal of Kanáts). 

Kanáts are constructed by specialists called mu- 
kannis (Cahkhu in Kirman and Yazd, cf. Muhammad 
Mufid, Djámi-; Mufidi, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 
1961, i, 127; Iskandar Beg, ‘Alamard-yi ‘Abbasi, 
Isfahan 1956, i, 473; kumush, Hasan b. Muhammad b. 
Hasan al-Kummi, Ta?rikh-i Kwmm, tr. into Persian 
by Hasan b. *Ali b. Hasan b. *Abd al-Malik, ed. Say- 
yid Djalal al-Din Tehrani, Tehran 1934, 42; ‘Ala- 
miara-yi ‘A bbasi, i, 473; Karizkan in Afghanistan; and 
Kumushkan in Kurdistan), whose knowledge and skill 
are largely passed from father to son. The inhabitants 
of certain districts, notably Yazd, are highly rated 
for their skill as mukannis. The traditional techniques 
of the mukanni are described in a 5th/11th century 
Arabic work, Anbáf al-miyà? al-khafiyya, by Abū 
Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hásib al-Karadji, 
whose patron was Abii Ghanim b. Muhammad, the 
wazir of Manücihr b. Wushmgir. This work was 
printed in Haydarábàd, Deccan, in 1940, and an ab- 
breviated translation entitled The construction of sub- 
terranean water supplies during the A bbaside caliphate, 
was published by F. Krenkow in 1951 (Transactions 
of the Glasgow University Oriental Soctety, xiii, 23- 
32). In 1966 a Persian translation, with the title 
Istikhradj-i àbhà-yi panháni, by Husayn Khadiv 
Djam appeared in Tehran. This clarifies some of the 
difficulties in the published Arabic text. Al-Karadjī 
states in his preface that he had referred to various 
books by earlier writers on the exploitation of sub- 
terranean water and found them lacking. No craft 
was more beneficial than that which was concerned 
with the exploitation of subterranean water, because 
by its help the earth was made to flourish, men’s 
lives achieved order, and abundant benefit accrued 
(Istikhvadj-i abha-yi panhani, 2). His account makes 
clear that the techniques employed by mukannis were 
mining techniques. 

The first step in making a kanát is to sink a trial 
Shaft (gamána) to prove the presence and depth of 
the ground-water-table. The choice of location of the 
trial shaft is affected by the slope of the land, general 
topographical conditions, variations in vegetation, 
and the site of the land to be irrigated or the settle- 
ment to be provided with domestic water (cf. Istikh- 
vadj-i abha-yi panhani, on the indications by which 
the presence of underground water can be recognised, 
19 ff.). When the trial shaft is sunk and water 
reached, the mukanni then has to determine whether 
the well has struck a constant flow of water in an 
impermeable stratum (ab-i kahri). If this is the case, 
the alignment and slope of the kana from this shaft, 
which becomes the mother well (»ádar ¢ah), to the 
point where the kanát is to come to the surface above 
the land which is to be irrigated, has then to be 
established. If the gradient is too steep, the water 
will flow too fast and erode the walls and the tunnel 
will fall in. Work on the kandi usually begins at the 
lower end, t.e., where the water of the kanat is to come 
to the surface. The mukanni, using a small pick and 
shovel, digs back towards the mother well, though 
occasionally work is begun simultaneously at both 
ends. One of the most difficult problems of the mu- 
kanni is to avoid the rush of water when the tun- 
nel enters the water-bearing section and a break- 
through is made (cf. Istakhradj-t àbhà-yi panháni, 
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on the digging of the trial shaft or gamána, 35). 

Vertical shafts are sunk from the surface to the 
tunnel every 20-150 yards or so, or are sunk first 
and then connected by a tunnel. The cross-section 
of a tunnel is usually elliptical with a height of ca. 
4Íft. and a width of ca. 2!/,-3 ft. It is usually un- 
lined, but if it passes through soft soil, baked clay 
hoops (Raval, này, tanbüsha) are used to prevent col- 
lapse (cf. Istikhrádi, 54 ff., 60 ff.). The vertical shafts 
are approximately 2 ft. 6in.in diameter and their 
upper portions are strengthened by mud or stone 
linings. Their purpose is to give ventilation and to 
enable the soil excavated to be hauled to the surface 
in a bucket by a windlass, If the shaft is unusually 
deep a second windlass may be set halfway down in 
a niche. Round each shaft a ring of soil accumulates, 
and from the air the kanat has the appearance of a 
line of small craters. On the whole, in those parts 
of Persia where kanáts are found in abundance, and 
also in Balitistan and Afghanistan, conditions are 
favourable to the digging of wells and galleries by 
the methods and tools used by mukannis. The gravel 
of which the soil is largely composed crumbles easily 
under the pickaxe with no need of explosives or, at 
a normal pace, of extraordinary effort. Caving-in on 
a large scale is rare, though minor subsidence is com- 
mon. The mukanni carries a castor-oil lamp to test 
the ventilation, and if the air does not keep the flame 
alight another shaft is built (cf. Istikhrádj, 57-8). 
Al-Karadil describes protective clothing suitable for 
the mukanni (59). 

The gradient of a kanat is established by the use 
of a spirit-level suspended between two pieces of 
cord, each about 10 yards long. It varies from 1: 
1,000 Or 1:1,500 in a short kanat, but in a long a- 
nat is nearly horizontal (cf. Istékhradj-t abha-yi pan- 
háni, which discusses three types of levelling instru- 
ments, or taraz, used by mukannis and a fourth in- 
vented by the author, 64 ff.). Al-Karadii states that 
the gradient should be 1 dhirá* per farsakh, i.e., rather 
less than seems to be the general practice (115). The 
length of kanáts varies. Some are quite short, but 
kanáts of 5-10 miles are common and some may be 
20 miles or more, as is the case with several in Yazd 
and Kirmàn. The depth of the mother well varies: 
shallow ones may be less than 25ít., while many 
are as much as 150-350 ft. The deepest known mother 
well is at Günàbàd in eastern Persia and is 1,000 ft. 
deep. 


Foot-hills 


Mother well 


Water flow 
——— 





The discharge of the water of kandts varies ac- 
cording to ground-water characteristics, the nature 
of the soil and the season. Those which tap a perma- 
nent aquifer tend to have a constant flow throughout 
the year. If a kanát does not tap a stable ground- 
water source or is in porous soil, its flow may be 
reduced to virtually nothing in summer, or in a dry 
year. The water of such kanáts is known as àb-i rà^i. 
The flow of some kanáts may reach 400 gallons a 
minute, but that of most is much smaller, dropping 
to 30 gallons a minute or less. It is a disadvantage 
of the kanát system that the water, since it flows 
all the year round, may be wasted when irrigation 
is not needed. 

Regular cleaning and repair of kanáts is required, 
though the frequency with which this is necessary 
varies with the soil and the configuration of the land 
(cf. Istikhradi, 120 ff. on the maintenance of kandts). 
They are subject to damage and destruction by flash 
floods. The shafts are sometimes covered by a slab 
of stone to prevent them being filled by blown sand 
(see also below.) 

In 1962 a distinguished French water engineer, 
M. Henri Goblot, estimated that about half the land 
under cultivation in Persia was irrigated by kandts, 
while some of the crops under dry farming in the 
plateau would not have been cultivated if the con- 
struction of a kanát had not made it possible to estab- 
lish a village in the neighbourhood. The total number 
of kanáts is variously thought to be between 30,000 
and 50,000 (see further H. Goblot, Le probléme de l'eau 
en Iran, op. cit.). Dr. Esmail Feylessoufi, writing in 
1958, put the number at the lower figure, of which 
he believed some 22,000 to be in running condition, 
and their estimated discharge to be 560 cubic metres 
per second (Underground water kanats and deep wells 
in Iran, publication of the Independent Irrigation Ad- 
ministration, Tehran 1958, 9 ff.). M. Goblot accepts 
a rather higher figure, namely 40,000, with a total 
discharge of 600-700 cubic metres per second (see 
also idem, Le role de l'Iran dans les techniques de l'eau, 
in Technique: review de l'enseignement technique, 155-6 
(January/February 1962), 12). 

Kanáts have played an immensely important role 
in Persia, both in contributing to the spread of cul- 
tivation and also in influencing the site and nature of 
settlements. Hamadàn, Kazwin, Tehran, Nishápür, 
Kirmàn, Yazd (cf. the legend of the foundation of 
Yazd by Alexander, which was preceded by the 
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making of a kanāt, Muhammad Mufid, Djâmi‘-i Mu- 
fidi, ii, 731-2), and many other towns owe their 
existence to kanáts. Until 1930, the water supply of 
Tehran, the modern capital, was provided by twelve 
kanáts. Yn some districts there is a heavy concentra- 
tion of kanáis. Aerial photos, for example, showed 
that there was a total of 266 kanáts in the Varàmin 
plain, twenty-five miles south-east of Tehran, in the 
late 1950s (P. Beaumont, Qanats in the Varamin 
plain, Iran, in The institute of British geographers, trans- 
actions and papers, 1968, publication no. 45, 172). 
From the point where a kandat comes to the surface, 
fields and gardens spread out round it and its branch 
canals, and settlements grow up along or near the 
kanát, their size and number depending upon the 
volume of its flow. 

Sometimes the ownership of the kandi is in the 
same hands as the land which it waters. Sometimes 
the different parcels of land have a prescriptive right 
to the water of a kanát with or without the payment 
of dues. Frequently the ownership of the land and of 
the kanát is in different hands and the water is bought 
and sold. Many kanáts are wakf property or khalisa 
(cf. a nishán granting tax immunities to Faydàbàd, 
Balkh, which states that four dàngs of any kanát 
brought into operation belonged to the diwan, H. R. 
Roemer, Staatsschreiben der  Timuridenzeit, Wies- 
baden 1952, 18 b). 

The distribution of the water of a kanát is based 
on time. The rotation period varies from Kkanat to 
kanát, and the order in which the different parcels 
of land receive the water is sometimes permanent and 
sometimes settled from year to year by the drawing 
of lots or some other method. Normally land higher 
up has the right to water before land lower down. 
The shares are often fragmented into very small units 
of time. If the flow of a kanat is considerable and 
those having a right to the use of its water numerous, 
the distribution of the water is likely to be under 
an official known as the miráb, who is chosen by 
the joint users, or, in the case of a khalisa kanát, 
by the government, and is paid by a special due. 
The division of the water of some kanáts through 
branch canals goes back many years: that of one in 
Ardistán is reputed to have originated in Mongol 
times. 

The need for the careful regulation of the water 
of a kanát among the various parcels of land it waters, 
or between the inhabitants of a town for which it 
provides domestic water, and the need to keep it 
in good repair impose a certain solidarity upon the 
users, though this does not prevent frequent, and 
sometimes bloody, disputes over the use of its water, 
or usurpation of this by those higher up to the dis- 
advantage of those lower down. The maintenance of 
a kanát in the case of joint ownership clearly poses 
certain problems, but there are numerous instances 
of kanáts owned by over a hundred persons being 
successfully operated. A substantial body of law con- 
cerning kanáts, based partly on custom and partly 
on the Shari‘a, has grown up over the centuries. This 
includes especially the question of the karim, i.e., 
the land bordering a kandt in which another well or 
kanat cannot legally be sunk, and access to kandts 
(see Isttkhradj-i ábhá-yi panhámi, 4211.). Some of 
this law goes back to pre-Islamic times. Gardizi men- 
tions that ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (governor of Khu- 
rasan 213/828-230/844) assembled the fukaha? from 
Khurasan and ‘Irak to write a book on kanats and 
rules for the distribution of their water, since dis- 
putes were continually taking place over them. He 
states that the book which resulted from their la- 


bours, the K1iab al-kuni, was extant in his day (Zayn 
al-akhbàár, ed. Muhammad Nazim, Berlin 1928, 8). In 
modern times customary law and the Shari*a have 
been supplemented or superseded by the civil law 
and governmental regulations (see further A. K. S. 
Lambton, Landiord and Peasant, London 1953 and 
eadem, The Persian Land reform 1962-1966, Oxford 
1969). 

There is frequent mention in histories of the re- 
pair of old kanáts, and the making of new ones by 
rulers and others. The upkeep of irrigation works 
(which included kandis) was, indeed, one of the tradi- 
tional functions of the ruler. There are also records 
of the destruction of kanáts by acts of war. In re- 
cent years, ás a result of the use of power-operated 
wells in regions formerly watered entirely or partly 
by kanáts, and the construction of dams controlling 
surface irrigation water, the ground-water table has 
fallen, and many &anáts (whose flow is governed by 
the height of the water table) have become dry or 
their flow has been seriously depleted, (cf. P. Beau- 
mont, Qanats in the Varamin plain, 177 ff. and idem, 
Qanat systems in Iran, in Bull. of the International 
association of scientific hydrology, xvi, 1.3/1971, 40). 
Kanáts, however, still remain the principal, and some- 
times the only, source of irrigation and domestic 
water supply in many parts of Persia, but in the 
more densely populated districts they have lost their 
importance as the main suppliers of water. 

Oman and Trucial Oman. A considerable number 
of kanáts, or aflàdj (sing. faladj) as they are known, 
some in operation, others abandoned, are to be found 
in Oman, Trucial Oman, and Bahrein. Many of them 
are sited near wádis and the alignment is often ad- 
jacent or parallel to the wadi bed. They are liable 
to damage in time of flood. For this reason the ver- 
tical shafts are frequently covered by stone slabs to 
lessen the danger of destruction. Tradition attributes 
the building of afládj to Sulaymàn b. Dà?üd. It seems 
probable that, in fact, the kanát system in Oman was 
developed first in Achaemenian and then in Sasanian 
times, while many kanáts appear to have been re- 
stored under Ya'àriba rule (see further J. C. Wilkin- 
son, Arab settlement in Oman; the origins and de- 
velopment of the tribal pattern and its relationship to 
the imamate, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, Oxford 1969). 
One of the afladj of Iski is by tradition supposed 
to have been destroyed by Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [¢.v.] 
during his expedition against Oman. At the present 
day the technique of making aflédj is confined to 
certain groups of the CAwàmir tribe. 

In general the kanáts of Oman are neither so deep 
nor so long as those in Persia. At Nizwa there is 
a faladj the mother well of which is ca. 60 ft. deep; 
in the Buraymi oasis, which is irrigated by afladj, 
the longest is ca. 9 km. In Central Oman an inverted 
syphon (gharrák fallak) is used in kana? building to 
cross wádis. There is considerable variation over the 
ownership of the aflédj, their administration, and 
the distribution of their water. In some cases the 
ownership of the faladj and the land it irrigates is 
in the same hands, but more often it is separate 
and the water is bought and sold. A special feature 
of the afladj in Oman is that a share of the water 
belongs to the faladj, the revenue from which is de- 
voted to its upkeep. Many afládj have a special book 
recording the ownership, sale and distribution of the 
water. The rotation period of the water varies from 
faladj to faladj. It is measured by the sun by day 
and the stars by night. The water is divided into 
shares called báda and subdivided into rabi‘a, kama, 
athar, and kiyás. The official in charge of the water 
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distribution is commonly known as the *arif, who, 
in some cases, has under him a subordinate official 
or officials, known as bidár. Another official, the 
wakil, is normally in charge of the upkeep of the 
faladj. The ‘arif and the wakil, who are elected by 
the owners of the water, are paid by dues or a share 
of the water. 
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II. IN ARAB COUNTRIES. 


The Persian word kahréz|karez (see Vullers, Lex. 
pers.-lat., ii, 767, 927; Desmaisons, s.v.), which was 
originally applied to underground irrigation systems 
before being replaced by kanát, passed into Arabic 
in the form sthridj/suharidj, which generally desig- 
nates a cistern, kana? having a wider current use. 
Yàküt (s.v. kanát) believes that the kéra of al-Kanat 
(in the Sindjar region of the Djazira) took its name 
from underground water pipes, and these have been 
found near Karyatayn on the ancient road from 
Damascus to Palmyra (Moritz, Die antike Topogra- 
phie der Palmyrene, in Abb. Pr. Ak., iv (1889), 12); 





and in Paysans de Syrie et du Proche-Orient (Paris 
1946, 283 and fig. 85), J. Weulresse notes that near 
Diariid (in the Damascus region) there are draining 
systems of 8 to 10 km. long, sunk at a level of 10 to 
12 m., sometimes terminating in underground reser- 
voirs whence the water is drawn by norias. Basing 
his observations on al-Nabulusi’s Rik/a, J. Nasrallah 
(Voyageurs et pélerins au Qalamin, in B.Et.Or., x 
(1943-4), 26) reports that a village named al-Sàli- 
biyya, which lies between Yabrüd and al-Nabk (north 
of Damascus), had a kanát which, legend has it, 
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had made unwelcome cast a spell on it; the ruin of 
the whole locality ensued. The same writer notes 
that the clearing of the kanat begun shortly before 
the Second World War restored the prosperity of the 
region. 

Methods of underground canalization spread from 
Iran to the Yemen and thence to Hidjáz where the 
canals were called kizgáma (pL kazá'im). Among 
various meanings, this term, according to al-Asma‘I 
(apud LA and TA, rad. k-z-m; cf. Yàküt, s.v. kanát), 
especially designates a series of wells sunk at a 
certain distance from one another and linked by a 
gallery (kant) laid out at a level that does not tap 
the underground water. The water tapped by this 
method flows gently towards the centre of habitation 
it supplies or irrigates. The water outlet is known as 
a fakir (pl. fukur), but this term (cf. LA and TA, rad. 
f-k-r) is also used for a well or a group of wells linked 
by a gallery, that is, it is practically synonymous with 
Mizáma. 

Al-Asma‘i’s description corresponds to a method 
which consists of tapping underground water, from 
an altitude higher than that of the intake point, by 
means of a series of wells linked by a gallery high 
enough to permit a stooping man to move through it 
(1 m. to 1.50 m.). Such a technique has the virtue 
of dispensing with machinery to raise well water to 
the level of the ground, reducing loss due to evapora- 
tion, tapping the seepage water, and finally of giving 
a gentle, regular incline to the underwater draining 
system, less steep than that at ground level. 

That the Romans may have known of this tech- 
nique is suggested by remains found in the Kayrawàn 
region in Tunisia (see M. Solignac, Recherches sur les 
installations hydrauliques de Kairouan et des steppes 
tunisiennes du VII* au XI* siócle (J.-C.), in AIEO 
Alger, (1952), 1-272, esp. 60ff.), but the Arab 
origin of their works in North Africa is not in doubt. 
They have been found in Tunisia near Gafsa (Bur- 
seaux, L’Oasis d’El-Guettar, ses ressources, sa déca- 
dence, in RT, (1910), 364-73), among the Nafzàwa, 
where they are called kkridja, and even in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Tunis (see M. Solignac, Travaux 
hydrauliques hafsides de Tunis, in R. Afr. (1936), 
517-80). 

The method employed in the Algerian oases of 
Touat, Gourara, Sif, Mzab, Tidikelt and Figuig (Fi- 
djidj) is called foggara(< fakkara), pl. fgagir, which 
seems to come from the same root as fakir, although 
f-di-r and f-w-r are also possible. Described many 
years ago by J. Brunhes (Les oasis du Souf et du 
M'zab, in La Geographie, v (1902), 180), they consist 
of underground canals sunk at a depth of 8 to 55 m., 
connected to the exterior by shafts originally designed 
to collect rainwater; at the outlet the main canal 
branches out so that gardens can be irrigated. 

In the central Sahara and at Fazzán a pump well 
is called a khaffára (pl. kAfafer), implying the notion 
of movement to and fro, but in Morocco this term 
is applied to the underground draining systems 
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existing in Tafilalt, here and there in other regions, 
and especially in Marrakush. Wells sunk to a depth 
of 40 m. at the outset and spaced out at 10 to 20m. 
on average, with shafts set out at similar distances 
over a total course of 4 to 5 km., are linked as before 
with a gallery at a slope of about 195. Water from 
the aquiferous stratum and stream-level was distrib- 
uted by conduits lined with stonework and earthen- 
ware (kddts; Sp. arcaduz) for use in irrigating gar- 
dens and as drinking water. There were around 350 
Rhtater in Marrakesh but some of them are now in 
ruins (see G. Deverdun, Marrakech, Rabat 1959, 
15-7, 85-90 and index; Guides Bleus, Maroc, s.v. 
Marrakech). 

Al-Idrisi (ed. and tr. Dozy and De Goeje, 68/78) 
states that this technique was introduced into the 
Almoravid capital by a muhandis by the name of 
‘Ubayd/‘Abd Allah b. Yünus; G. S. Colin (La noria 
marocaine, in Hespéris, xiv (1932), 38) believes that 
he must have been a Jew from the oases of Touat 
and Gourara, but J. Oliver Asin’s researches (His- 
toria del nombre Madrid", Madrid 1959) throw new 
light on the problem raised by al-Idrisi's note: it 
is in fact probable that the Arab name of Spain's 
present capital, Madijrit, is formed from a Latin 
suffix etum and the word madjra, which designates 
precisely those underground conduits of which 
traces have been found in the subsoil of Madrid; 
thus it is within the bounds of possibility that the 
engineer of Marrakush originated from al-Andalus. 
Khfaler have also been noted in Ifni and the same 
system was known in the Canary Isles and, in the 
Mediterranean, in Cyprus (cf. Oliver Asin, op. cit.,365). 
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(Ed.) 

KANAWAT, pl. of kanát [q.v.), is found as a 
toponym in Syria. It designates particularly **a canal 
of Roman origin which leaves the Barada upstream 
from Rabwa on the right bank, and divides into five 
branches which pass across Damascus, supplying the 
southern part of the city with water" (Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Description de Damas, tr. N. Elisséeff, Damascus 
1959, 252). 

Kanawát is also the name of a place that lies 85 
km. south of Damascus, on the west slope of the 
Hawràn. Because of its wealth of water this very 
ancient settlement cannot be identified with the 
biblica! Kenát (Num. xxxii, 42; 1 Chron. ii, 23). 
Kanawát (KavaOa, Canatha) enjoyed great prosperity 
in the first centuries of the Christian era; magnificent 
ruins dating from the Roman period still stand there. 
Under Trajan, the construction of a new canal is 
nientioned, but this was almost certainly the repair 
of an ancient one. The upper town still possesses an 
ancient water conduit in a good state of repair. 

Bibliography: Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien 
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Reisen durch Syrien..., Berlin 1854-9, 79 f., iv, 
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KANAWDJ or KANNAWDJ (Sanskrit Kanaa- 
kubdja; known to the Arabic geographers as Kan- 
nawdj, Kinnawdj, the latter form used also in Hudtid 
al-‘Alam), town in Farrukhabad district, Uttar 
Pradesh, India, 27°3’ N., 79°56’ E., formerly also the 
surrounding district. It has been identified, not 
beyond question, with Ptolemy’s Kévayopa/Kave- 
vota; it is certainly referred to in the travels of Fa- 
Hsien (A.D. 405) as a city under the Guptas, and asa 
capital and great Buddhist centre at the time of 
Hsüan Ts?ang's travels, circa A.D. 641, when under 
the great Harsavardhana it had become the chief 
town of the Panéala country. As the capital of the 
Gurdjara-Pratihdra dynasty (Hudid al-‘Alam, s.v. 
Jurz) it exercised strong control over north and 
north-west India from the Satladj to Bihàr, bordered 
on the west by Sind; and it is presumably against 
this “kingdom” of Kanawdj rather than against the 
town that Muhammad b. K4sim, the conqueror of 
Sind, is alleged by the Cac-náma to bave made war. 
At the time of the Ghaznawid invasions of the 6th/ 
12th century, when north India was ruled over by 
numerous petty kingdoms, the Kanawdj region was 
under the Gàhadawàala Radjpüts; together with 
Malwa, Kalindjar, Dahgan and Badà?un, Kanawdi 
bore the brunt of the Ghaznawid attacks (Mas‘id 
Sa‘d Salman, Diwan, 28, 219, 247, 262-65, 307, 397). 
Muslim colonies at Kanawdj and other of these 
places seem to have existed from the times of these 
incursions. Under the Ghürids the Gáhadawála power 
was at first a formidable opponent, and Kanawdj was 
not annexed to the early sultanate until 595/1198-9; 
the hold seems to have been insecure, for it was 
necessary for Iltutmish to attack it again later — 
presumably decisively, for a few years later we find 
his young grandson *Alà? al-Din Mas*üd appointing 
a cousin, Djalàl al-Din, to the governorship of 
Kanawdj in 640/1243. Thereafter it figures fre- 
quentlv in the histories of Khaldji and Tughlukid 
times, doubtless on account of its strategic importan- 
ce on the banks of the Ganges; Ibn Battita refers to 
it as well built and strongly fortified, and mentions 
its sugar trade. Kanawdj figures as one of 23 provinces 
in the time of Muhammad b. Tughluk (Masdaltk al- 
Absar, Eng. tr. Spies, Aligarh 1943, 16). 

Towards the end of the 8th/14th century Kanawdj 
was one of the centres of activity of the Hindi 
“rebels” against whom Malik Sarwar was despatched 
in 796/1394; and, in his new governorship which was 
soon to become the sultanate of Djawnpur, he was in 
charge of a region extending from Kanawdj to Bihar. 
When the sultanat al-shark achieved independence 
from Dihli, Kanawdj, as its westernmost stronghold, 
was often a point of contention between the sultanates 
of Dihli and Djawnpur, and there were many battles 
in its vicinity. The town was taken by Mahmid 
Tughluk in 804/1401-2, who held it as his temporary 
capital (probably with the connivance of the Sharki 
ruler) against his recalcitrant wasiy Malla Ikbal 
Khan Lodi (q.v.]; after the death of the latter it was 
recovered by the Sharkis in 809/1407 (Ta?rikh-i 
Mubarak Shahi, 175). It again figured in the Dihli- 
Djawnpur conflicts at the time of Bahlül Lodi versus 
Husayn Shah Sharki, and Sikandar Lodi versus his 
brother Barbak [see sHARKI]. 

Humiayin took Kanawdj for his father Babur in the 
campaigns of 932/1526, to lose it, and his kingdom, 
to Shér Shah 14 years later. After the Mughal restora- 
tion the history of Kanawdj seems to have been 
largely peaceful, and the 4>in-i Akbari records it as 
the headquarters town of sarkár. In the rath/18th 
century, with the decline of the Mughal power, 
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Kanawdj was variously in the hands of the Nawwábs 
of Farrukhábàd, the Nawwábs of Awadh, and oc- 
casionally the Marathas. 

Kanawdj appears as a mint town, Kannawdj Surf 
Shérgafh, under Shér Shàh and the later Süris; its 
name was changed by Akbar to Shahgarh, although 
under the later Mughals it appears as Sháhábàd. 

Its monuments are poorly described, although 
there are many tombs and shrines in the neighbour- 
hood. The Djàmi* mosque, built by Ibráhim Sharki, 
using much Hindu and Djayn temple spoil, shows the 
westernmost extension of the Sharki style [see 
Dyawnpur, and Hinp, Architecture]. 
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(M. Loncwortn Dames—[J. Burton-PaGE]) 

KANBANIYA (also KANBANIYA, with KAN- 
FANIYA once attested in the Calendrier de Cordoue), 
from Spanish campaña, in general denotes in Spanish 
Arabic usage, the countryside, but in particular 
the Campiña, sc. the vast, gently-undulating plain 
which forms the southern part of the kéva of Cordova; 
al-Idrisi, Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, ed. 
and tr. Dozy-De Goeje, 174, 209, makes it an iklim 
whose capital was Cordova and its main towns al- 
Zahra’, Ecija, Baena, Cabra and Lucena. After 
leaving the capital, the approach to it was first 
through the Bab al-Kantara and across the Roman 
bridge spanning the Guadalquivir near the caliphal 
palace and the great mosque, and then through the 
famous Rabad [9.v.]; several roads then ran across 
its expanse. In addition to cereals and fruit, this 
fertile plain produced a celebrated variety of grapes 
called kanbáni. The plain was much used for hunting, 
and the upper ranks of Cordovan society liked to 
reside in the numerous country houses (munya) 
built there; moreover, the Christians themselves had 
churches there. 

The Campiiia’s strategic situation made it a route 
for the passage of troops to attack Cordova in times 
of trouble, and is specially mentioned in regard to 
the revolt of ‘Umar b. Hafsiin [g.v.], who managed 
to capture the fortress of Bulay (Poley = Aguilar 
de la Frontera), from which he was able to send out 
expeditions, lay waste the agricultural lands and 
seriously threaten the capital’s food supplies. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. de 
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See also AL-ANDALUS, KURTUBA. (Ep.) 

KANBAYA [see KHAMBAYAT]. 

KANBOH [see Supplement}. 

KAND [see sukkaR]. 

KANDABIL (the earliest form of the name found 
in Arabic works), GANDJABA (current from the 16th 


century), or GANDAVA (the form found in classical 
Balüci poetry of the 15th century and widely used 
since the 18th century) was a town standing on a high 
elevation (Balàdhuri, Futéh al-buldan, 445), alone on 
a desolate plain (Istakhri, Cairo 1966, 106; Ibn 
Hawkal, Beirut 1962, 281), and from it routes led 
west to Kuzdar, north to Mastandj, east to Multan 
and south to Mansüra (cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
Leiden ed., 55-6; Istakhri, 106, 179; Ibn Hawkal, 
282; Mukaddasi, Leiden ed., 456). Only the modern 
Gandava, situated 28°37’ N and 67°29’ E in the 
Katthi district of Balitistan Province, Pakistan, 
answers this description in all details. It stands on a 
hill 321 ft. high, at the head of the flat, desolate plain 
of Kaéthi, and from it the old routes lead in the 
directions specified in the sources (see Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India as told by its own historians, 
London 1867, i, 385). 

The founding of Kandabil was ascribed to the 
legendary Bahmàn Ardashir ‘“to demarcate the 
boundary between the Indians (Sindians) and the 
Turks" (Mudjmal al-tawàrikh, 117-8), i.e, between 
Turan or Kaykan and the flat Budha country of the 
Sindian people (Yáküt, M w*djam, s.v. Kandábil). In 
the seventh century, Budha included within its 
boundaries the present district of Kaéthi and the 
western areas of the districts of Jacobabad, Sukkur, 
Larkana and Dadu (Fathnama-i Sind, 15, 39, 125). 
Kandabil was the chief town in the northern part, 
while the capital was at Kakaradj (= Kakar, in Dadu 
district) in the more fertile southern part. With the 
Arab conquest (93/712), the whole of southern Budha 
was integrated with the central province of Sind 
(ibid., 122-3) and the subsequent boundaries of 
Budha embraced only the northern region of Kan- 
dàbil, i.e., the present Kaéthi district and the country 
around it (Istakhri, 104). The country was called 
Budha, Budhiya or Budhiyya, not because of any 
links with Buddha or Buddhism but because the 
bulk of the inhabitants were Budhs; Zutts also lived 
there (Baladhuri, Futūh, 436, 445). Both these 
communities (now Muslim) have survived, the Budhs 
living mainly in Mutt and the Zutts scattered over 
the whole country. 

According to Fatkndma, 73, the Arab arinies 
reached the Kandabil region as early as 23/644 but 
withdrew after receiving the news of Caliph ‘Umar’s 
death. From 23/644 until 92/711, the Kandabll region 
of Budha, though subjugated by the Arabs, became 
a refuge for Arabs fleeing from the Umayyad govern- 
ment and was occupied by the Brahmin kings of 
Sind. In 660, Chath, the ruler of Sind, led a successful 
expedition through the country of Kandabil (Fathnd- 
ma, 49). During the caliphate of Mu‘awiya (42/661- 
61/680), the commander Sinàn gained a victory in 
Kaykàn (Baladhuri, Futéh, 433), but when he 
advanced through Kaykàn into Budha on his second 
expedition he was killed there (Fathnama, 83). In 
69/688, the Kháridji rebel ‘Atiyya b. al-Aswad al- 
Hanafi was pursued by a section of Muhallab’s army 
“to Kandabil in Sind" and killed there (Balàdhüri, 
Ansáb). Six years later *Ilàfi rebels slew Sa‘id b. 
Aslam, commander of the Makràn district, at Kan- 
dabil (Baladhiri, Futih, 435). Al-Hadjdjadj des- 
patched Mudjdja‘a in 85/704 to punish the *Iláfis, but 
they fled to Sind before his arrival; however, he 
subjugated the ''tribes of Kandabil’”’ (ibid., 435), who 
had probably aided the ‘Ilafis. Subsequently (704-11), 
Kandabil was occupied by Dahar, ruler of Sind, who 
appointed his nephew, Dhol son of Chandar, as the 
governor of ‘‘Budhiya” (Fathnama, 94). 

After the conquest of Sind, including ‘“‘Budhiya”’, 
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by Muhammad b. al-Kasim in 92/711 (ibid., 121-4), 
the region of Kandabil became an administrative 
division of al-Sind province and peace reigned, apart 
from occasional disturbances. In 101/720, the rebel 
sons of Muhallab reached Kandabil, regarding it as 
their last refuge, but their trusted ally Wada‘ closed 
the gates and barred their entry into the town; they 
died fighting outside the walls of Kandabil against 
the superior forces of Hilal b. Ahwaz al-Tamimi, 
who had pursued them relentlessly [see AL-MUHAL- 
LAB. In 55/754 Kandabil was occupied by a group of 
Arabs, but they were ousted by Hisham b. ‘Amr, 
governor of Sind. Some time in 222/837, another 
usurper, Muhammad b. Khalil, occupied Kandabil, 
but ‘Imran, then governor of Sind, attacked him, 
conquered Kandabil, and transferred the local chiefs 
involved to Kuzdàr (Baladhuri, Futék, 445). Firmly 
checking all disturbances, ‘Imran brought lasting 
peace and prosperity to Kandabil. A century later it 
had developed into the central market-place of the 
Budha hinterland, where “the Budh people” sold 
their produce and obtained all their supplies (Istakhri, 
105-6). Palm trees were planted later, and in the 
irth-12th century Kandàábil was a “‘big city, pros- 
perous and pleasant, producing large quantities of 
dates” (Hudid al-‘dlam, 123). 

Kandabil remained an administrative district of 
Sind, under the rule successively of the Sumaras, the 
Sammáàs, the Arghüns and Turkhàns, the Moghuls 
and the Kalhora rulers [see s1iNp]. In the second half 
of the gth/15th century Kandabil, then known 
locally as Gandávà and associated with Sibi province, 
became the capital of the Lashari Baluch confederacy 
in alliance with the Sammas. In 924/1518, Shah Beg 
Arghun, en route for his conquest of Sind, sent a force 
to occupy ‘“‘Gandjiba”’. It fell to the Moghul Emperor 
Akbar in 1574, was included in the sub-division 
(mahal) of Fathpur (Tarikh-i Sind, 130, 186, 235-6) 
and was governed from Bakhkhar. Nadir Shah, who 
had subjugated the Kalhoràs of Sind, transferred the 
Kaéthi district, including Gandava, to Kalat in 
ddd|1740 and thereafter (1740-1955) it became part 
of the khànate of Kalát, political capital of the Kacéhi 
district and the winter resort of the khàns of Kalat. 
The city wall, repaired by Murad (an able officer of 
the Kalhoràs) in the early 18th century, was still 
intact in the roth century, but is now dilapidated 
and in ruins, 
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KANDAHAR, a city in southeastern Af- 

ghànistán (in modern times giving its name to a 
province) situated in latitude 31?27' N. and longitude 





65°43’ E. at an altitude of 3,460 ft. (1,000 m.), and 
lying between the Arghandab and Shoràb Rivers 
in the warmer, southern climatic zone (garmsir) of 
Afghanistan. Hence snow rarely lies there for very 
long, and in modern times the city has been favoured 
as a winter residence for Kàbulis wishing to avoid 
the rigours of their winter (see J. Humlum et al., 
La géographie de l' Afghanistan, étude d'un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, 141-2; Ibn Battüta, iii, 89, likewise 
recorded in the 8th/14th century that the inhabitants 
of Ghazna moved to Kandahàr for the winter). 

Since it is one component of the triangle Kabul- 
Kandahar-Harat, possession of which gives military 
control of Afghanistan, and is also at the end of a 
route via the modern railhead of Caman to Quetta and 
northwestern India, Kandahar has been of strategic 
and commercial importance all through recorded 
history. Even in the Stone Age, the inhabitants of the 
nearby settlements of Mundigak and Deh Morasi 
Ghundai (4th-znd millenia B.C.) traded with north- 
western India, eastern Iran and the Eurasian steppes. 
In Achaemenid Persian times, the region of Kandahar 
was possibly to be identified with the Achaemenid 
satrapy of Harahuvat; in the Persepolis Fortress 
tablets (c. 500 B.C.) there is more than one mention 
of the issue of rations for journeys between Susa and 
Kandarash (R. T. Hallock, The evidence of the 
Persepolis tablets [= ch. from the Cambridge history 
of Iran, ii], Cambridge 1971, 13, 29). 

In Hellenistic times, the region of southeastern 
Afghanistan was known as Arachosia, and the town 
of Kandahar itself is probably to be identified with the 
pntedroats “Apayweolas of, e.g., Isidore of Charax 
(on the problem of the city’s ancient name, Alexan- 
dria of Arachosia or Alexandropolis, see G. Pugliese 
Caratelli and G. Garbini, A bilingual graeco-aramaic 
edict by Ašoka, Serie Orientale Roma xxix, Rome 
1964, 19-22). Then as now, Arachosia was famed 
for its grapes; the Indian author Kautilya (4th cen- 
tury B.C.) speaks of Harahiraka as a place whence 
wine was obtained. However, Greek rule here can 
only have lasted some 25 years, 330-305 B.C., for in 
the treaty between Seleucus I and Chandragupta the 
frontier between the Seleucids and the Mauryas was 
apparently fixed to the west of Kandahar, on the 
Helmand. Soon afterwards, Emperor Asoka had a 
series of rock inscriptions executed on a tepe in the 
old city of Kandahar, including one in Greek and 
Aramaic discovered in 1958 (see D. Schlumberger 
et al., Une bilingue greco-araméenne d'Asoka, in JA, 
ccxlvi (1958), 1-48, and Caratelli and Garbini, of. 
cit.), one in Greek in 1963 (see Schlumberger, Une 
seconde inscription grecque. d'Asoka, in CRAIBL 
(1964), 126-40) and an Aramaic one also in 1963 (see 
A. Dupont-Sommer and E, Benveniste, Une inscrip- 
tion indo-araméenne d’Asoka provenant de Kandahar 
(Afghanistan), in JA, ccliv (1966), 437-65); these 
show that Greek and Aramaic were still recognized 
in Kandahar as administrative languages, the local 
Iranian tongue presumably being unwritten. It may 
have been Asoka who introduced Buddhism to the 
region, though this is unproven. At all events, the 
faith appeared early, and the old city of Kandahar 
included a Buddhist monastery and its stupa, dated 
tentatively by G. Fussman to the 4th century A.D., 
see his Notes sur la topographie de l'ancienne Kan- 
dahar, in Arts Asiatiques, xiii (1966), 37-9. 

The name Ķandahār itself must be connected with 
Gandhāra, the ancient Indian kingdom on the upper 
Indus and Kābul Rivers which became a stronghold 
of Buddhism, and Arab historians do in fact use the 
form Kandahar/ Kunduhar for Gandhára proper. It is 
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possible that the name was transferred southwards 
to Arachosia by some migration of Gandhàrans; there 
are stories, retailed by Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, 
of the Buddha’s begging bowl being preserved in 
Kandahār {at a later date, it was shown in a Muslim 
shrine outside the city), brought thither by Gandhā- 
ran Buddhist refugees. 

The actual site of Ķandahãr has varied at different 
periods of history. The old city, abandoned since 
the time of Nadir Shah, lay 3 miles (5 km.) to the 
west-south-west of the modern city, at the foot of 
a rocky spur called the Kaytül, the site being now 
called the shahr-i kuhna. Here archaeology has revealed 
a walled city, clearly dating back to Hellenistic times, 
and successively occupied in the ensuing Buddhist 
and Islamic periods (see Fussman, op. cit., 33 ff.). 

Very little is known on Kandahar in the Kushan 
period, but under the rule of the southern branch of 
the Hephthalites, the Zabulites [see HAYATILA], Kan- 
dahàr fell within their kingdom (see R. Ghirshman, 
Les Chionites-Hephtalites, Cairo 1948, 104 ff.). In 
the Umayyad period, Arab raiders penetrated into 
the region of Kandahar after their occupation of 
Sistan and their establishment of a bridgehead of 
Muslim arms at Bust [g.v.]. Arabic sources call the 
region around Kandahar al-Rukhkhadj (< Aracho- 
sia; the name survives today in the site of an Islamic 
settlement now called Tepe Arukh) or Zamindawar/ 
Bilàd al-Dáwar. It was the centre of a powerful local 
dynasty who bore the title of Zunbils, epigoni of thc 
southern branch of the Hephtalites; down to the 
Saffárid period (later 3rd/oth century) they consti- 
tuted the main obstacle to the spread of Islam in 
eastern Afghanistan. Baladhuri records that the 
governor of Sistan under Mu‘awiya, ‘Abbad b. Ziyad 
b. Abihi, led a raid against Kandahar and captured 
it after bitter fighting; the poet Ibn Mufarrigh prob- 
ably accompanied the expedition, for he composed an 
elegy for the Muslim dead (these verses, not related 
to any specific occasion by Ch. Pellat, Le poéte Ibn 
Mufarrig et son oeuvre, in Mélanges Massignon, 
Damascus 1956-7, iii, 217, can therefore be pinned 
down to ‘Abbad’s expedition). Baladhuri mentions 
the characteristic high caps (kaldnisa tiwal) of the 
Kandahàris, and although his Arabic text is sornc- 
what ambiguous here, it seems that ‘Abbad now 
re-named the town ‘Abbadiyya after himself (Bala- 
dhuri, F'wtüh, 434, repeated in Yaküt, Buldán (Beirut 
1374-6/1955-7), iv, 402-3; cf. K. Fischer, Zur Lage 
von Kandahar an Landverbindungen zwischen Iran 
und Indien, in Bonner Jahrbücher des Rheinischen 
Landmuseums in Bonn, clxvii (1967), 192-3, and 
Marquart, ErdnSahr, 270). But Muslim control must 
have been thrown off by the time CAbbàd was recalled 
from his governorship in 61/680-1; the name of 
‘Abbadiyya is heard of no more, and at the time of 
the Muslim débácle in Zamindawar in 79/698 (see 
C. E. Bosworth, *Ubaidallàh b. Abi Bakra and the 
“Army of Destruction” in Zabulistan (79/698), in Ist., 
I (1973), 268-83), there was no Muslim-controlled 
territory east of Bust. 

In this early Islamic period, Muslin authors 
tended to reckon Kandahar as part of the province 
of Sind (¢.g., Ibn Khurradadhbih, 65, and Yakut, 
loc. cit.; Ya*kibi, Buldan, 281, tr. 90, tinks Kandahar 
with Sind also), probably because the indigenous 
religion of the people of Zamindawar, the cult of 
the god Zin, was considered as related to Indian 
faiths. In the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansür 
there is mentioned a campaign by the governor of 
Sind, Hisham b. ‘Amr al-Taghlibi, against Multan, 
Kashmir and Kandahar, but Marquart, following 








Reinaud, identified this Kandahar with the classical 
Gandhára on the upper Indus, and in particular, with 
Wayhind, capital of the Hindü-Shàhis [g.v.] (Balàdhu- 
ri, Futüh, 445; a fuller account in Ya*kübt, Historiae, 
ii, 448-9; cf. Marquart, EvdnSahr, 271-2, and Min- 
orsky, Hudid al-‘dlam, 254). 

However, Marquart commented how infrequently 
the name of Kandahar in Afghanistan appears in 
early Islamic sources. More commonly mentioned as 
the main centres of the region of Zamtndawar are the 
towns of Pandjway (Istakhri, 250, says ‘‘al- Rukhkhadj 
is the name of a region, and Bandjway is its capital"), 
and then, one day’s journey further on from Bust, 
Tiginabad. Ancient Pandjway was apparently 
situated on the road from Kandahar to modern 
Pandjway, according to Mir Husain Shah, Panjwayee- 
Fanjuwai, in Afghanistan, xvii|3 (Kabul 1962), 23-7; 
cf. Le Strange, 346-7. The exact site of Tiginabad, 
mentioned by Djuwayni in the 7th/13th century and 
appearing on an 18th-century European map as 
Tecniabad, is still unknown (see Fischer, op. cit., 
191-2). Marquart thought that al-Rukhkhadjayn, 
“the two Rukhkhadjs”, mentioned in the account of 
a raid into the region by Hàrün al- Rashid's governor 
*[sà b. *Ali b. Máhàn, referred to these two places 
Pandjway and Tiginabàd (Mas‘adi, Murtidj, viii, 127, 
cited in Éránfahr, 272). It is certainly these two 
towns which are mentioned in sources from the 
Ghaznavid and Ghirid periods (e.g., Gardizi, Bayhaki 
and Djüzdjàni), but there is no doubt that Kandahar 
itself continued to exist and to flourish. The Islamic 
old city of Kandahar, in whose remains one can 
clearly discern the classical eastern Islamic division 
of a citadel (kal*a, kuhandiz), a town proper within 
the walls (madina, shahrastán) and suburbs (rabad, 
birüs), probably developed during this time (cf. 
F'ussiman, of. cit., 39-42). 

With the destruction of the Ghaznavid centre of 
Lashkari Bazar/Kal‘a-yi Bist by *Alà? al-Din Djihàn- 
siiz in 545/1150 [see GHURIDS], the name of Kandahar 
comes back into prominence and is henceforth men- 
tioned continuously. In 680/1280-1 Kandahar was 
conquered by Shams al-Din II b, Rukn al-Din Kart, 
the vassal ruler in Harát for the Ilkhanid Abaka (B. 
Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, Berlin 1955, 158). 
Timür conquered it and bestowed it on his grandson 
Vir Muhammad in 785/1383. In 821/1418 Kandahar 
became part of Soyurghatmish b. Shah Rukh’s 
appanage, and in the later 9th/15th century it appears 
as a minting-place for Husayn Mirza Baykara of 
Harát (875/1470-912/1506). It was under this latter 
ruler's overlordship that the Arghunid Dhu 'l-Nün 
Beg added the region of Kandahar and the adjacent 
parts of what is now northeastern Baliicistan, scil. 
Sibi, Mustang and Quetta, to his other territories and 
made Kandahar his capital. This eventually led to 
conflict with the Timürid descendant Bàbur [q.v.], 
who was carving out for hiinself a principality on the 
Indo-Afghan fringes. Babur captured Kabul from 
Dhu 'l-Nün's son Mukim in 910/1504, and Mukim was 
allowed to fall back on Kandahar. However, Babur 
felt that his hold on the Kabul River valley would be 
insecure whilst the Arghunids remained in eastern 
Afghanistan, so he attacked Mukim and his brother 
Shah Beg in Kandahar in 913/1507-8. Nevertheless, 
Shah Beg was able to obtain Shaybanid help and 
return. Kandahar was not finally captured from him 
till 928/1522, after a drawn-out but intermittent siege 
(exaggeratedly enumerated in the sources as of five 
years’ duration), the city’s strong fortifications long 
preserving it; Shah Beg now retreated southwards 
permanently to Sibi, Quetta and Sind (Mirza Muham- 
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mad Haydar Dughlat, Te?rikh-i Rashidi, tr. N. Elias 
and E. D. Ross, London 1895, 202 ff., 357; Bábur- 
nama, tr. Beveridge, London 1921, 227, 332-9, 365-6, 
429-36). 

The Mughals did not enjoy unchallenged possession 
of Kandahar for long. After Babur’s death it was 
held by his son Kamran Mirza, but was also coveted 
by the vigorous and aggressive Safavid state in Persia 
under Sháh Tahmàsp I. After prolonged warfare 
with the Ozbegs, the Safavids had fallen heir to most 
of the Timirid inheritance in KĶhurāsān, being in 
firm control of Harat after 934/1527-8; they ac- 
cordingly wished to consolidate their position by the 
addition of Kandahar. Kamran Mirza held the city 
against Safavid attacks in 941/1534-6. In the inter- 
necine disputes of Kamran and his half-brother 
Humáyün [q.v.], the latter was in 950/1543 forced to 
take refuge with Shah Tahmasp. In 952/1545 Huma- 
yin and a Persian army took Kandahar, but a month 
later Humàáyün turned on his Persian allies and seized 
the city for himself. In 965/1558 Tahmasp recaptured 
it from the Mughal Emperor Akbar, and the latter 
did not regain it till 1003/1594-5. The Persians again 
took it from Djihangir b. Akbar in 1031/1622, and 
after ten years’ reversion to Mughal control it passed 
in 1058/1648 into the hands of ‘Abbas II, remaining 
with the Safavids till 1121/1709. The Safavid province 
of Kandahar also included the southerly districts of 
Mustang, Sibi, Kakari, etc.; at various times in the 
roth/16th century it was governed by royal princes 
of the Safavid house (cf. K. M. Róhrborn, Provinzen 
und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhun- 
dert, Berlin 1966, 12-14, 35-6, 42). It is from the mid- 
irth/17th century that we have a drawing of the 
walled city of Kandahar as it existed before Nadir 
Shàh's destructions, given by J. B. Tavernier in his 
Travels; he passed through Farah, Kandahar and 
Kabul on his way from Isfahan to Agra (the picture 
is reproduced in Fischer, Zur Lage von Kandahar, 
149). 

The end of Safavid rule in Kandahar caine at the 
hands of the Ghalzays [q.v.], an Afghan tribe who 
had settled in the vicinity of Kandahar on lands left 
vacant when Shih ‘Abbas I had moved a considerable 
part of the original Abdali [q.v.] occupants to the 
Hardt region. In the course of the r1th/17th century, 
the Ghalzays had generally supported the Safavid 
cause rather than that of the Mughals, but the leader 
of the Hótak clan of the Ghalzays, Mir Ways, now 
rebelled against the Safavids, and in 1121/1709 
declared his independence, though he contented him- 
self with the title of wakil, “regent”. On his death in 
1127/1715, Mir Ways was buried in Kandahar, and 
his grave was, until recently at least, regarded as 
a source of baraka or blessing, despite its being 
overshadowed by that of Ahmad Shāh Durrānī (see 
below). Mir Ways’s son Mahmid (d. 1137/1725) 
consolidated his power, and it was from Kandahar 
that the Ghalzays streamed westwards into Persia 
and overthrew the decrepit Safavid monarchy (see 
L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavi dynasty and the 
Afghan occupation of Persia, Cambridge 1958). How- 
ever, the Ghalzays were unable to build a lasting 
state in Persia out of their conquests, and in 1150/ 
1738 their original centre of Kandahar was lost when 
Nadir Shah (q.v.], with support from the Abdilis of 
IJarat, captured it after a lengthy investiture (Shaw- 
wal 1149-Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 1150/February 1737-March 
1738; Lockhart, Nadir Shak, London 1938, 114). 
Kandahar was at this time apparently called Husayn- 
abad after the city's Ghalzay governor Husayn 
Sultan. Nadir now destroyed the '*Ghalzay fortress", 





meaning here the whole of the walled city and not just 
the citadel. Today, the walls of the Islamic city are 
somewhat reduced in height, Nadir’s destruction 
being aggravated by the depredations of local seekers 
of building materials, although as late as A. Le 
Messurier's time, substantial remnants of the triple 
enceinte were still visible (see his Kandahar in 1879, 
London 1880, 245-6). Nàdir built a new military 
encampment, Nadirabad, to the southeast of the old 
city and of the modern one; coins were minted by him 
with the names of both Nadirabad and Kandahar, 
but the former was abandoned on his death in 1160/ 
1747 (see Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 120). 

The development of the present-day city of Kan- 
dahàr is connected with the replacement of Ghalzay 
power in the area by that of the Abdali Afghans, for 
Nadir (in whose army Ahmad Khan Abdali had been 
prominent) allowed the Abdalis to return to their 
original home. After Nádir's assassination, Ahmad 
established his power in eastern Afghanistan. He 
founded a new city of Kandahar to the east of the 
old one, enclosing it with a wall and making it his 
capital; the city was named Ahmad-Shahi and this 
name, together with the epithet 4 shraf al-bilad, ‘‘most 
noble of cities", appears on the coins which he minted 
there [see AHMAD SHAH DURRANI]. He was buried 
there, and Elphinstone reports that 40 years after 
his death his tomb was much venerated by the Ab- 
dàlis or Durrànis, and that a right of sanctuary 
existed at it (An account of the kingdom of Caubul,, 
London 1839, ii, 132). 

Under the Durrani Amirs, Kandahar still remained 
liable to vicissitudes. In the civil warfare among 
Ahmad’s grandsons Zaman Shah, Mahmiid and 
Shudjá* al-Mulk possession of the city fluctuated 
between the contenders. The Dàrakzay amir Düst 
Muhainmnad [q.v.] became unchallenged ruler in Kabul 
in 1241/1826 and transferred the capital thither, 
leaving his brother Kihandil Khan as governor in 
Kandahar. During the latter’s governorship, Shah 
Shudja‘, of the line of Sad6zay Durranis dispossessed 
from control of eastern Afghanistan, had endeavoured 
to reconquer Kandahar (1250/1834); during the First 
Afghan-British War, Shah Shudjai‘ temporarily 
became amir of both Kandahar and Kabul (1255/ 
1839). In the Second Afghan War, IXandahar became 
for a few months in 1297/1880 the centre of an 
independent Afghan state under a member of the 
Sadézay family, Sardar Shir ‘Ali. But after the attempt 
to seize Kandahar made from Harát by Ayyüb b. 
Shir ‘Ali b. Dist Muhammad, and Ayyib’s sub- 
sequent defeat by the British general Roberts, 
separate existence of this state based on Kandahar 
was ended, and the united country handed over to 
‘Abd al-Rahman Khan [q.v.]; for a detailed ac- 
count of all these events, see AFGHANISTAN, V, 
History. 

The modern city of Kandahar had a population 
estimated in 1962 at c. 120,000, and the province 
of which it is the capital had in 1969 an estimated 
population of 724,000. The whole area round the city 
is a rich agricultural one, supplying the colder 
regions of northern Afghanistan, and also Pakistan, 
with fruit and vegetables; water is brought to many 
parts of this agricultural hinterland by a complex 
system of underground channels or &árizs fron) the 
nearby hills [see KANAT}. In the 1960s Kandahar 
acquired an airport of international dimensions, and 
the roads connecting it with Kabul and Harat were 
metalled. As opposed to the capital Kabul, Kandahar 
is in the centre of a strongly Pashto-speaking region, 
and has thus had an important róle in the govern- 
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mental policy of encouraging that language; it was, 
for instance, in Kandahar that the Pashto propagan- 
dist society Wish Zalmyan, “Awakening Youth”, was 
founded in 1947. It has nevertheless lagged behind 
the capital in social and educational progress. Holdich 
remarked on the tolerance towards foreigners of 
Kabul compared with the fanaticism of Kandahar 
(The gates of India, London 1910, 377). In connection 
with this, Kandahar was the scene of anti-government 
riots in 1959, primarily caused by grievances over 
taxation, but also involving an eleinent of conser- 
vative protest at the permissory abolition of the veil 
for women. 

Bibliography: Given substantially in the 
article. For earlier history, the two works of K. 
Fischer, Kandahar in Arachosien, in Wiss. Zeitschr. 
der Martin-Luther-Univ., Halle-Wittenberg, Ge- 
schichte-Sprachwissenschaft, vi/6 (1958), 1151-64, 
and Zur Lage von Kandahar..., in Bonner Jahr- 
bücher. . ., clxvii (1967), 129-232, are valuable. For 
the Islamic and modern periods, see the bibliogr- 
aphy to AFGHANISTAN, v. History, and scattered 
references in the standard histories of Afghanistan 
by, e.g., l'raser-Tytler and Masson and Romodin. 
For the rgth century onwards, the accounts of 
travellers, diplomats and soldiers (e.g., Elphin- 
stone, Masson, Bellew, Le Messurier, Holdich, etc.) 
contain much relevant information. 

(C. E. Boswonri) 

KANDAHAÀR (Deccan), locally often spelt Kan- 
dhàr, Kandhàr to distinguish it from its illustrious 
Afghàn namesake, is a plains fort and the sur- 
rounding ta‘alluk, mainly agricultural, known to have 
been part of the Bahinani [g.v.] dominions, from 
whoin it later passed to the ‘Adil Shahis. It seems, 
however, to have known previous Muslim occupation, 
since the main gate bears an inscription of Muham- 
mad b. Tughluk [g.v.] (EIM 1919-20, 16-7) and was 
presumably occupied by him on his expedition to 
south India, The fort, 25 miles south-west of Nandef, 
is remarkable for its highly developed military 
architecture, which shows, successively from the 
exterior, a large glacis with a retaining wall, a covered 
way, a moat 2 to 3 m. deep and 21 to 24 m. wide, a 
massive fausse-braye, built in large dressed masonry 
by Muslims out of Hindu materials, with defensive 
bastions at intervals, a second covered way, and the 
main ramparts of the enceinte with strong towers 
and bastions. Across the moat is a single drawbridge 
leading to a series of gateways, of which the first, 
the Djinsi or Lohabandi Darwaza, facing north, is 


protected with steel plates and defended by a bastion; 
a barbican court leads to the main gate, the Makka 
or Mathii Darwaza, facing west. An inner court 
connects with the second covered way and leads to 
the third (Mankalf) gate, flanked with high bastions, 
before the interior of the fort is reached. A Djàámi* 
masdjid of the late Bidjápur style stands inside the 
final inner court. Many of the bastions of the enceinte 
bear guns, and some have inscriptions showing their 
construction by “Aka Rimi’, presumably a Turkish 
engineer, of dates near 998/1590. 

Bibliography: Annual Report, Arch. Dept. 

Hyderabad, 1331-3F. (— 1921-4 A.D.), 3 ff. 

(J. Burton-PacE) 

KANDI, a town in North Dahomey (11° 2’ N., 
2?9' E.), is said to have been founded by a hunter 
from Nikki or Sinendé who, finding a large number 
of elephants, exclaimed sinounou ba kamme! (“I have 
come upon a great many elephants"). The word 
kamme is said to have become Kan-ni and then Kandi. 
According to another tradition, some women who 
slipped on the bank of a nearby watercourse fell down 
and broke their pitchers, kamwdi. 

Kandi was founded by Saka, the son of the king 
of Nikki. Having been sent by his father to fight 
against the king of Niampangou, he was welcomed 
with so many gifts that he revealed the purpose of 
his mission; unable therefore to return to Nikki, he 
settled in Kandi, his mother’s homeland, where he 
fought against brigands and pacified the whole region. 
He gave himself the name Mon (“elder brother” in 
Bariba), which was corrupted to Mo by the local 
Mokolle. The seventh ruler, Guezere, was granted 
the insignia of authority by Nikki—a drum, covered 
with human skin, which was beaten with two human 
bones, and a commander’s baton which was provided 
with a new leather cover every year. The most 
celebrated of the subsequent rulers of Kandi was 
Zibiri II (1911-29), who helped Geay, the adtnin- 
istrator, to quell the revolt of 1917. 

Since there were five generations between the first 
ruler and the 18th, it appears that the installation 
of the first Saka in Kandi occurred during the early 
decades of the roth century. Although the first 
migration of the Bariba from the Niger was set in 
train by the invasion of the Muslim conquerors, 
hostility to Islam largely disappeared. Contact with 
islamized groups of Fulani led to the islamization of 
Bariba villages. In the town of Kandi, islamization 
appears to have been more rapid on account of the 
visits there by Hausa or Djerma merchants. 


DYNASTIC TABLE OF THE RULERS OF KANDI 


Niampangoukounon (1) 


Barikali (4) Minti I(s) 


Lolo Kounon (2) 


Kakayerrekou (6) 


Fafanzi Kounon Ouré (3) 


Kina Guezere (7) Lafia (8) 


Chefferie 
Angarabedou 


Ibiri I (9) Bassayawa (10) 
Kina Dogo (15) 


Barikali IT (13) Minti II (14) 
Zibiri IL (r8) Kuara Bata 
(1911-1929) 
Guiwa Kongou Yarou 
Beidou Poo Lafia Bowirou 
Lafia Yarou 


Saka Méré — Yarou Kongou 


Bagou I (11) Boukounene (12) 


Guereze II (16) Lafia IT (17) 


Bagou II (19) Sabi Goro (20) 


son of Saka Bagou 


Bibliography: P. Marty, Etudes sur l'Islam au 
Dahomey, Paris 1926; R. Cornevin, Histoire du 
Dahomey, Paris 1962. (R. CORNEVIN) 
KANDIL [see kiNpiL]. 

KANDIYA, Ottoman naine of a town on the 
north coast of Crete, the Herakleion of antiquity, 
which was captured by the Ottomans in 1080/1669 
after a twenty-seven month siege by the grand vizier 
K6priiliizide Fadil Ahmed Pasha, this event marking 
the end of the struggle to wrest Crete from the Vene- 
tians which had been waged intermittently since 
1055/1645. 

The mediaeval Islamic name of the island of Crete, 
al-Ikritish [¢.v.], was not unknown to the Ottomans, 
nor were they unaware that Crete had once before 
formed part of Dar al-Islam (cf. the post-conquest 
historical excursus in Silahdàr, Ta?rzkh, i (Istanbul, 
1928), 530-8, which draws largely on the K. al-Rawd 
al-mi{ar of Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im (q.v.] (wrongly 
attributed by Silahdar to a certain ‘Abd Allah b. 
Wahb); on Shihab al-Din Nuwayri; and, for the 
1oth/16th century, on the Bahriyye of Piri Reis). 
In common usage, liowever, the Ottomans preferred 
the forms Girit (Bahriyye, 800), later Girid, for the 
island proper. 

Kandiya, deriving from Ar. khandak (the ''en- 
trenched” fortification set up on the site by the first 
Muslim conquerors) > Gk. yavdak (accus. yavdaxa) 
> Venetian Candica or Cantiga (13th century) > (by 
false etymology) Candida (15th century) > Candia, 
although commonly used (with variants: la Candie, 
etc.) in western sources during the entire period of 
Venetian and Ottoman rule to denote the island as 
well as the town, was used by the Ottoinans to denote 
only the town and its encircling walls (kal*e-yi Kan- 
diya) and the metropolitan sandják which was depen- 
dent on it. Locally, among the Greek population, the 
name Khandak passed out of use after the Byzantine 
reconquest and was replaced by Megalokastron, or 
Kastron, the Castle par excellence (also occasionally 
found in 17th century western sources: Castron), 
which usage continued until the officially inspired 
revival of the ancient name of Herakleion, which the 
town has borne since the establishment of Greek rule 
in Crete at the end of the 19th century. 

The fortress of Kandiya capitulated to the Otto- 
mans on § Rabi‘ II 1080/2 September 1669; after the 
handing over of the fortress and its contents, and 
the ceremonial entry of Ottoman troops, a truce 
was concluded between the two commanders on 9 
Rabi‘ II/6 September. The history of Kandiya in the 
period from the conquest to the temporary occupation 
of Crete by Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha in 1821—+.e., the 
years of more or less undisputed Ottoman rule—is 
obscure. For the immediate post-conquest period 
Ottoman historical and literary sources, most 
accessibly reproduced in Rashid and Silahdar, and 
the vigorous account given by Ewliya Celebi, com- 
bine eyewitness accounts of the surrender of the 
fortress and its immediate ‘‘Ottomanisation” (sc. the 
conversion of the churches and other public buildings 
to Muslim use) with texts of the more formal feth- 
names and diplomatic correspondence engendered by 
the occasion. Cf. also the Kánün-náme for Kandiya, 
drawn up in 1081/1670 (text in Barkan, Kanunlar, 
PP. 350-3). 

Both Muslim and western sources agree that the 
damage caused to the town and the fortifications by 
the prolonged siege was considerable. Despite repairs 
put in hand by Fadil Ahmed Pasha before his de- 
parture, and official attempts to encourage the in- 
habitants of the hinterland to settle in the town, the 
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signs of depopulation and devastation remained 
visible for many years. An interesting byproduct of 
the destruction was the export to Venice or Zante of 
timber from the ruined houses. Described as ‘Cyprus 
wood", it was used for the manufacture of chests 
or cabinets, which found a ready market in England. 

The Ottomans had entertained high hopes for the 
riches to be garnered from Crete after the conquest 
of Kandiya: "a second Egypt", as Ewliya Celebi 
called it, but these hopes, particularly for Kandiya 
itself, were not to be realised. Shortly after the 
conquest the population was estimated at “not above 
10,000, with Greeks and Jews”, and Canea (Hanya) 
was ca. 1680 spoken of as “much better inhabited 
than Candia” and as the main centre for the trade of 
the island. 

Perhaps the most important reason for the steady 
economic decline of Kandiya during the Ottoman 
period had little to do with its change of masters, 
being in fact the progressive silting up of its port. 
Already in the 1680s it was described as having “not 
water enough for ships of any considerable bigness” 
and as being largely choked with rubbish washed into 
it from the town, despite the initiative of a French 
merchant in bringing “an engine” from Marseilles 
to clean it. At this time, galleys were still being 
repaired in those bays (‘‘arches’’, g6z) of the Arsenal 
which had survived the siege, but no new construction 
of ships was carried on there. 

There seems to be little to distinguish Kandiya 
in the 12th/18th century from other Ottoman 
provincial centres of similar rank and function. 
Authority was vested in a pasha of three tughs, 
appointed triennially; real power obviously resided 
in the local military forces. These, in mid-century, 
apparently consisted of the 6,000 or so Turks who 
were able to bear arms, for, according to Richard 
Pococke, ‘‘all the Turks belong to some military 
body". The upkeep of the local military establish- 
ment was provided for froin the kharád; and gümrük 
receipts, with the exception of the pay for the 
Janissaries, which was remitted from Istanbul. 

Throughout the 12th/18th century, and into the 
nineteenth, Kandiya steadily lost ground to Canea 
(Hanya) as a port and commercial centre. The neces- 
sity of transhipping cargoes into small lighters off- 
shore, and the character of the town as a garrison 
centre and seat of a pasha, together conspired to 
encourage particularly the economically-dominant 
Marseilles merchants and their consul to settle at 
Canea. Although Kandiya remained, with its still 
splendid Venetian monuments and broad streets, 
the capital of the island until 1855, its day was long 
past. In the last decades of Ottoman rule its trade, 
largely in olive oil, soap, raisins and wine, amounted 
only to some 20 % of that of the island as a whole, 
while administratively it sank to the level of a 
sandjāk under the charge of a mutasarrif. With the 
rising tide of Greek nationalism, the Muslim popula- 
tion of Kandiya, which ca. 1889 had been estimated 
at 17,000 out of 24,000, shared the same fate as 
their co-religionists in other parts of the island. 
With the abandonment of Ottoman rule, and 
through communal strife, emigration and population 
transfer, Kandiya had, by 1923, ceased to exist as 
a Muslim town. 

Bibliography: Ewliya Celebi, Seyáhat-nàme, 
viii (Istanbul 1928), 376-570 (pp. 478-498 contain 
the so-called Kandiye-nàme, Ewliyà's account of 
his participation in the siege); Findikiili Mehmed 
Silahdar Aghà, Ta?rikh, i (Istanbul 1928), 511-51; 
Mehmed Rashid, Tarikh*, i (Istanbul 1282), 164- 
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245 (interpolation of a lengthy official account of 
the siege and its aftermath, with some diplomatic 
Correspondence); references to unpublished gkaza- 
wát-nàámes in A. S. Levend, Gazavát-nàmeler ... 
(Ankara 1956) 120-6; Barkan, Kanunlar, 350-3; 
B. Randolph, ,The Present State of the Islands in 
the Archipelago, Oxford 1687; O. Dapper, Descrip- 
tion exacte des isles de l’Archipel 1688, Amsterdam 
1703, 405-8, 441-2; Richard Pococke, A Description 
of the East..., London 1754-5, ii, 255 ff.; M. 
Savary, Lettres sur la Grèce, Paris, an VII, 178, 
195 ff.; C. S. Sonnini, Voyage à Gréce et en Turquie, 
Paris, an IX, i, 342 ff.; J. M. Tancoigne, Voyage 
à Smyrne ..., Paris 1817, i, 110-16; G. Gerola, 
Monumenti veneti dell'Isola di Creta, 4 vols. in 
5 parts, Venezie 1905-32, especially i/1, pp. 6, 7, 
99-154, 303-414; ii, passim, Sdl-name for 1294 
(1877); V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1890, 
i, 581-3. (C. J. HEvwoop) 
KANDORI or kandüra or kandüri a Persian 
word meaning a leather or linen tablecloth; in Hindü- 
stáni this word means also a religious feast held in 
honour of a venerated person like Fatima. In this 
latter meaning the word has been imported, apparent- 
ly, from India into the Indonesian archipelago, In 
Acheen the word is unchanged, while in Java it is 
slightly altered into kenduri or kendurén; it may be 
noted that nowadays the more usual terms in Java 
are sedekah or sidekah, from the Arabic şadaka, 
Slametan, from the Arabic salamat, or hádjat, a well- 
known Arabic word, meaning need, want of a man's 
presence at a feast, and hence the festival itself. In 
general it is a feast given with a religious 
purpose, or at least in conformity with religious law, 
just like the walima in the books of fikh. The occa- 
sions which give rise to it are numerous, for instance: 
days of commemoration, domestic events, especially 
circumcision, the completion of teaching the Kur?àn, 
certain periods, such as pregnancy, sowing and har- 
vest, and sundry reasons like setting out on a journey, 
occupying a new house and other enterprises, the 
averting of epidemics and calamities, etc. According 
to the Law each kandüri should have a religious 
character: the poor must be invited, forbidden 
things should be avoided, but the strong local ‘a@dat 
is always prone to look for means of effecting a 
compromise. Every complete &kandüri, especially 
those in commemoration of deceased relatives and 
those given on the anniversary of a saint, is sanctified 
by means of recitation of the Kur’an, d@hikrs or 
prayers; popular superstition, however, regards such 
kandüris as consisting of actual offerings of food to 
the deceased. Almost every kandüri is opened by a 
prayer, the commemorative ones by the do‘a kubur. 
In Acheen some months are called Randiri with a 
second word indicating the food the sacred meal 
consists of. 

Bibliography: C. Snouck Hurgronje, The 
Achehnese, i, 210, 214-6, 236; Th. W. Juynboll, 
Handb. des Islam. Gesetzes, 164. 

(Pn. S. V. RoNKEL*) 

KANEM (4. Kànim), today the name of a pre- 
fecture (capital Mao) in the republic of Chad. It is 
bounded in the north by Borkou, in the east by 
Batha, in the south by Chari-Baguirmi, in the south- 
west by the department of Lac and in the west by 
the republic of Nigeria (population 170,000). Its 
borders do not correspond exactly to those of the 
region which was one of the most ancient kingdoms 


of Africa and stretched, according to the most widely. 


accepted view, as far as the caravan route from 
Kawar [¢.v.] to Lake Chad in the west, to Bahr al 
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Ghazal [¢.v.] in the south, to the depression of the 
Eguei in the east, and in the north to a line drawn 
from Belgashipari to Birpo by the lake. 

The most characteristic topographical feature of 
Kanem is the existence of numerous sand dunes 
running N.W. by S.E., separated from one another 
by hollows several hundred yards broad and some- 
times four or five miles long. Dunes and depressions 
are specially marked in the northern part. The 
hollows, which are given the name of wad (wadi), 
are dry except during the rainy season, when ponds 
are formed in the deepest parts; their bottoms consist 
of soil impregnated with natron. Below this, to a 
depth of 3 to 30 feet, lies a vast waterbearing stratum. 
The climate of Kanem is that of tropical regions. 
The rains are unequally distributed and diminish 
from south to north. The date-palm grows wild in 
many of the wdads. It even forms a regular oasis at 
Mao. Cultivation is limited to the area around the 
villages, built on the slopes of the dunes. The com- 
monest crop is the millet, to which may be added 
wheat, beans and cotton. The rearing of horses, 
cattle, sheep and camels is also a very important 
source of income for the inhabitants. The fauna is 
very rich and varied: the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, lion, buffalo and panther abound 
in Kanem proper and the ostrich, antelope, gazelle 
and giraffe on the northern steppes. 

The population is far from being homogeneous. 
The diverse elements which compose it belong some 
to the negro group and some to the Arab group. To 
the first belong the Kanembü, the Buddüma, the 
Kiri; to the second the Ulad-Sliman and the Shoa; 
the Tundjur and Tubu are classed between the two. 
The Kanembü, descendants of the first settlers in 
Kanem, constitute basis of the population, upon 
whom they have imposed their language. They are 
dark grey (azrak) in colour and tall in stature. 
Industrious and peace-loving, they are settled and 
devote themselves to agriculture. They profess Islam 
and are fairly strict Muslims. In their midst live 
groups of individuals called Haddad (in Kanembü 
dogoa) who, although differing from the Kanembü 
neither in language nor in physical type, are consid- 
ered as belonging to an inferior race. Very warlike in 
disposition, armed with bows and arrows, they 
‘played an active part in the civil wars which desolated 
the country in the course of last century. 

The Buddima and the Kiri inhabit the islands of 
Lake Chad. The Buddüma, who occupy the northern 
archipelago, live by fishing, cattle-raising and the 
cultivation of millet. They have, for the most part, 
remained fetish-worshippers. The Kiri, on the other 
hand, while leading the same sort of life as the 
Buddüma, are completely islamized. 

The Ülàd Slimàn who came from Tripolitania and 
Fezzàn in the middle of the r9th century, speak 
Arabic. Nomads and robbers, almost their sole means 
of existence was the slave trade and brigandage. 
The Shoa, long established in Kanem, continue to use 
the Arabic language but their physical type has been 
altered by admixture with the black population. The 
Islam which they profess is fairly strict. Nomads in 
the dry regions near the desert, they become settled 
in the moister southern regions. i 

According to the Arabic sources studied by Mar- 
quart (see Bibl.), the kingdom of Kanem seems to 
have been founded by the Zaghāwa. Al-Bakrī (de 
Slane, 29) mentions the inhabitants of Kanem as 
idolators and al-Idrisi (ed. Naples-Rome 1970, i, 29), 
who cites the town of Mànàm, seems also to consider 
them as such. Islam was introduced in the 4th/roth 
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century by the Tubu (Teda). This occupation seems 
to coincide with the accession to the throne of the 
Yazanis, who claimed to be descendants of Sayf b. 
Dhi Yazan (4.».] and became the disseminators of 
Islàm, which had been introduced by al-Hádi al- 
*Uthmàni, the predecessor of the Yazanis. The Kitab 
al-Istibsár (ed. von Kremer, Vienna 1852, 32, tr. 
Fagnan, 61) places the conversion to Islam of Kanem 
about 500/1106-7. According to a Hausa legend, Abi 
Zayd al-Fazari (end of 6th/12th and beginning of 7th/ 
13th century) preached Islam in Kanem and Borku. 
Another tradition refers the introduction of Islam to 
the end of the 5th/1rth century, under Sultan Oumé 
(1085-97), who was probably assassinated during a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Sultan Selma (‘Abd al-Djalil) (1195-1220) enlarged 
the kingdom; his son Dunama I (1221-59) further ex- 
tended it to Fezzàn and Waday and in the west as 
far as Niger. During the latter's reign, some Muslims 
from Kanem founded a Maliki school in Cairo (be- 
tween 640/1242 and 650/1252), and in 657/1257 an 
ambassador was sent to the Hafsid court in Tunis. 
The soi-disant descendants of Sayf remained in power 
as long as the kingdom existed. During a troubled 
period beset with the So and Bilala revolts, four 
kings of Kanem fell in campaigns against the Bülala. 
These latter, after a century of incessant battles, 
eventually conquered the country. Sultan Dàwüd 
(1377-85) was driven from his capital, Ndjimi. ‘Umar 
b. Idris (796/1394-800/1398) had to retire to the west 
bank of Lake Chad, where one of his successors 
founded the kingdom of Bornü [q.v.]. 

In the 16th century, the sovereigns of the new 
state took the offensive against the Bilala. ‘Ali Duna- 
ma (876/1472-909/1504) and his son Idris Katakarma- 
bi (909/1504-932/1526) forced the Bülala to submit 
and regained their ancient capital of Ndjimi, but the 
sovereigns were represented there by an alifa (khalifa) 
and remained in Bornu, of which Kanem became a 
province. The submission of the Bülala, however, 
remained precarious; Idris Alaoma (978/1571-1011/ 
1603) was compelled to send five expeditions against 
them. In spite of this victory, the weakening of Borna 
Soon enabled the Bülala to regain their independence. 
But towards the middle of the 17th century they were 
in their turn conquered by the Tundjur, who came 
from Wàdàáy, and settled in the west of Bahr al- 
Ghazal, and then in Fitri. Meanwhile the Tundjur 
had to endure the attacks of the rulers of Bornu, 
who reduced them to the state of tributaries. Their 
chief settled in Mao as an altfa. In the second half 
of the 18th century, part of Kanem was conquered 
by Muhammad al-Amin, ruler of Bagirmi (4.v.]. 
In 1809 the king of Bornu, driven from his home by 
the Peuls, appealed to al-Amin, who had a reputation 
for piety and energy. He crossed the lake and wiped 
out the Peul forces, but henceforward Bornu was no 
more than a protectorate of Kanem. Taking the title 
of shaykh, al-Amin al-Kanemi made his capital at 
Kuka and, after numerous campaigns, subdued the 
Bagirmi (1817). 

When the Ülàd Slimán Arabs arrived in the middle 
of the r9th century, the sultan of Bornü entrusted 
them with the defence of the frontier against Waday, 
but they seized this opportunity to pillage the coun- 
try; by the time of Nachtigal’s visit to Kanem in 
1871, they were its real masters. 

‘Umar b. al-Amin moved his capital to Kuka; on 
his death, he was succeeded by his three sons, Abi 
Bakr I, Ibrahim and Hashim (1884-93). The latter 
was unable to prevent Rabah from seizing the for- 
tified town of Mamfa and proclaiming himself sultan 





of Bornu. ‘Umar Sawda, HAashitn’s eldest son, finally 
became in 1902 the sultan of German Bornü. 

Kanem, which was included in the French zone 
of influence at the Anglo-French conference of 21 
March 1899, was occupied between 1901 and 1905. 
European domination provoked the hostility of the 
Sanüsiyya [q.v.], but the capture of their zdwiya at 
Bi?r Alali in 1902 weakened the rebels and their chief, 
Shaykh Ahmad, submitted in 1905. 
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aAL-KANEMI (at-HApjp] MUHAMMAD AL-AMIN 
B. MUHAMMAD NinKAH), b. 1189/1775-6 1253/1837, 
a scholar of Kanembu origin who founded the Shehu 
dynasty of Bornü [g.v.] Brought up in Murzuk 
(Fazzàn) where his father had property, he received 
an Arabic education, travelled in Egypt and the 
Hidjàz, and eventually settled in eastern Bornü. 
There, his learning and the following he acquired 
among Arab and Kanembu tribesmen enabled him 
to play a decisive role in Bornuan politics at the 
time of the Fulani rebellion. Eventually the Mai 
Ibráhim (1818-46) came completely under his control, 
and he struck a seal in his own name in 1235/1819-20. 

As the power behind the throne of the Mais, he 
succeeded in defending the ancient empire of Bornü 
from the serious dangers which faced it. His support 
of the Mai Dünama ended the Fulani rebellion. Al- 
though he was unable to prevent the establishment of 
Sokoto emirates in the old western dependencies, he 
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engaged the Sokoto *ulamá? in a famous correspon- | Yayik or Ural River (Barthold, Four studies, iii. A 


dence which seriously weakened their resolve to 
continue djihàd against Bornü, and he contained the 
emirates of Katagum and Hadedjia by a great 
campaign in 1826 which carried him as far as Kano 
before he was forced to withdraw. He secured the 
eastern frontier south of Lake Chad by operations 
against Bagarmi in 1821-4. In the first of these he 
was assisted by the Ottoman kà?im-makám of the 
Fazzàn [q.v.], and he later maintained the Fazzàni 
connection (of commercial importance to Bornü) by 
alliance with the Awlàd Sulaymàn, who also helped 
him strengthen his influence in Kanem as a buffer 
against Wada‘. 

As well as this, he radically reformed the structure 
of government in Bornü, replacing the ancient and 
ineffective feudal levies of the Mais by a new army 
of Kanembu infantry and Shuwa Arab cavalry with 
a mamlük officer corps owing personal loyalty to him. 
The old Kanüri fief-holding offices remained in 
existence, but fiefs were progressively transferred to 
supporters of al-Kanemi, and a new council of 
advisers dominated the government. These advisers, 
mainly non- Kanüri, represented a new and reforming 
element in Bornuan politics. 

Al-Kanemi, though a scholar of considerable 
standing, was not a prolific writer, only one short 
work of fikh, Nasihat al-hukkam, and a poem, Nasim 
al-sabá, being certainly attributable to him. A number 
of his letters, however, are preserved. 
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(ABDULLAHI SMITH) 

KANGAWAR [see KINKIWAR]. 

KANGHLI, xanxri, the name of a Turkish 
people living in mediaeval times in the steppes of 
Turkestan and south-western Siberia. We do not 
find mention of the Kanghll in the oldest Arab and 
Persian geographers and travellers of the 3rd-4th/ 
9th-1oth centuries, as we do of several other Turkish 
tribes. For Mahmiid Kashghari, kankli was not an 
ethnic designation, but was, as a proper noun, ‘‘the 
name of a great man of the Kiptak’”’, and as a 
common noun, ‘a heavily-loaded cart" (Diwan 
lughat al-turk, tr. Atalay, iii, 379). In some early 
Turkish sources on the legendary origins of the 
Turkish tribes, e.g., the Oghus-nàma, we find the 
story that the tribe got its name from the man who 
first constructed and used these heavy wagons for 
transport across the steppes (see Marquart, Komanen, 
163); but Sir Gerard Clauson thought it equally 
likely that the wagon used by the Turks got its name 
of kavili/kanghli from the fact that it was introduced by 
the Kanghif people to the steppe Turks, see hisThe 
name Uygur, in JRAS (1963), 147-8, and An etymolog- 
tcal dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 638. 

The Kanghll are most frequently mentioned in the 
Sources pertaining to the century or so preceeding 
the Mongol invasions of the 7th/13th century, and 
are often spoken as part of the Kiptak confederation, 
i.e., they belonged ethnically to the south-western 
group of Turkish peoples. They are also associated 
with the Kimäk [gq.v.], themselves apparently one of 
the tribal groups eventually forming the Klpéak. 
Concerning their habitat, Abu ’l-Ghāzī in his Ska- 
djara-yi Tarákima retails a legend that the Kanghlt 
had a khán, Gók-Toüill, whose centre was on the 


history of the Turkman people, 132), but by the 
beginning of the 7th/13th century they and the 
Kipéak were also close neighbours of the Mongol 
Nayman on the Irtish (idem, Zwölf Vorlesungen 
über die Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens, 151, Fr 
tr. Histoire des turcs d'Asie Centrale, 118). Minorsky 
read a passage in one of the manuscripts of Djüz- 
djani’s Tabakat-i ndsiri, where there is mentioned a 
punitive expedition into the steppes in 6rs/1216 by 
the Kh"*àrazm-Shàh *Alà? al-Din Muhammad, as 
referring to “Kadir Khan Yighur, ruler of the 
Kanghli Tatars”, whose lands stretched far north 
into the region of perpetual twilight in summer (see 
Hudid al-‘alam, 309). It seems that the Kanghil 
nomadised over an extensive area of western Siberia, 
but came as far south as the Sir Darya and northern 
fringes of Transoxania, where Djuwayni mentions 
them several times in his story of the irruption of the 
Mongols into Transoxania. Kanghlf and Karluk [q.v.) 
had been amongst the rebellious troops of the Kara 
Khànid ruler, and their unruliness had led the latter 
potentate to call in the Kara Khitay, with disastrous 
results to his line [see KARA KHITAY]. 

At the time of the Mongols’ appearance, the 
Kanghif had a settlement called Karakum on the 
lower Sir Daryà, not far from Djand (q.v.], mentioned 
as the place to which the Merkit fled after Cingiz 
Khàn had defeated them and the Nayman on the 
Irtish in 1208; it was also the place where in 617/ 
1220 the Mongol general Cin Temiir rested before 
going on to occupy Djand (Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion?, 361-2, 370, 415). Many 
Kanghll tribesmen obviously formed part of the 
Kh*àrazmian armies confronting the incoming 
Mongols, and they suffered heavy losses when 
Bukhara and Samarkand were stormed by the 
Mongols; there seems to have been some dynastic 
connection between the Khwàrazm-Shàhs and the 
Kanghii, if Djuwayni's report that Sultàn Djalàl 
al-Din's mother Terken Khàtün was a Kanghll is 
true (see Djuwayni, tr. Boyle, i, 91, 106, 121, ii, 370, 
465, and Barthold, op. cit., 415; Nasawi, however, 
makes Terken Khatin from the Baya?ut branch of 
the associated tribe of the Kimák/Yimák). Those of 
the Kanghli not massacred by the Mongols must 
have melted into the Turkish hordes making up a 
large proportion of the Mongol armies; western 
travellers to the court of the Mongol Khàns like John 
of Plano Carpini and William of Rubruck mention 
them as the Cangitae and Cangle respectively. There- 
after, they disappear from recorded history. They 
can hardly have been touched by Islam; indeed, the 
only reference to their religious beliefs is that the 
Mongol general Toluy Khàn or Ulugh Noyan em- 
ployed a Kanghll versed in the art of using the yay 
or rainstone (i.e., he was a shaman) to conjure up 
rain during his campaign against the Chinese in 
628/1231 (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 193; Boyle, The 
successors of Genghis Khan, New York and London 
1971, 37). 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
given in the article, see especially Marquart’s 
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Volkstum der Komanen, in Abh. G. W. Gott., N. F., 
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KIANGHRI [see ¢anxiri]. 

KANGRA, the Nagarkof of Muslim historians 
of India, occasionally referred to as Kót Kàáüfgà, 
is also the headquarters of the fahsil of the same 
name in the Indian Pandjab. Kargta lies between 
30° 5’ N, and 76° 16’ E. on the northern slope of the 
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low mountain ranges which run through the district, 
facing Dharamsala, a fine hill resort in summer, and 
commands a view of the verdant Kangra valley 
below. 

The pre-Mughal history of the town is not definitely 
known. It was, however, a stronghold of the Kafot 
Radjpit radjas who held sway over the entire valley 
and one of whom, Sansár Cand I, is mentioned in a 
Sanskrit inscription of c. 1430 A.D. found in the 
temple-wall of Dévi Badjréshri which is dedicated to 
Djawalamukhi, the local fire-deity. This historic 
inscription was unfortunately destroyed in the 
severe earthquake of April 1905. 

Firishta describes Nagarkóf while recounting the 
exploits of Firüz Tughluk (cf. Brigg's tr., i, 454-5). 
The fabulous riches of the temple of Nagarkéf had 
earlier tempted Mahmüd of Ghazna, who in 399/1008 
overran the valley, captured the fort, which stood 
on the lofty ridge south of the town and was sur- 
rounded on three sides by extremely steep and in- 
accessible hills, and is reported to have carried off 
as booty an incredible amount of gold and silver, 
jewels, pearls, diamonds and rubies. However, 
neither Sudjàn Rà?i Bhandari, the Hindu historian 
of the reign of Awrangzib [q.v.] (cf. Khwlásat al- 
Tawárikh, Delhi 1918, 71-2), nor Muhammad Aslam 
Ansari, the author of Farkat al-Nazirin (extracts 
published by Ayyüb Kádiri, Karachi 1972, 222-3) 
mention this plundering by Mahmid, although the 
latter mentions a makán-i Sebüktigin in the fort of 
Kàügfíáà. The temple sacked by Mahmid was not 
the temple of Badjréshri, still revered by the Hindus, 
but the one situated within the fort, now no longer 
in existence. 

The town and fort were recovered by the Hindus 
in 436/1044 and they set up an imitation of the 
sacred image destroyed or carried away by Mahmid. 
Firüz Tughluk captured the town in 762/1360 and 
again plundered the temple, whose loss in riches had 
been made good by the pilgrims and votaries through 
their offerings and gifts. A unique library containing 
1,300 ancient Brahmanical texts also fell into the 
hands of the sultan, who had some of them translated 
into Persian. One on philosophy, natural science, 
divination and omens was translated into verse and 
styled Dala@il-i Firüzshàhi (cf. Firishta. Gulshan-i 
Ibrahimi, Lucknow 1281 A.H., 148). Mahmüd 
Tughluk (796-814/1394-1411) found asylum in this 
hill fastness while a fugitive from Delhi before his 
accession to the throne. In 990/1582 it was visited 
by Akbar at the head of a large force en route to 
Sind. The town (citadel) was included in the Kkalisa 
while the surrounding hills were restored to the 
native chief Djay Cand. The Hindus seem not to 
have forgiven the Muslim violation of their temple, 
and twice rose in rebellion, to be ultimately starved 
into submission by an imperial force under prince 
Khurram (later Shahdjah4n) in 1030/1621. Djahàngir, 
writing of the conquest of Karigta by Khurram, 
boasts of his being the first Mughal emperor to have 
brought about the complete submission of the valley 
of Kàágtà to Muslim rule (cf. Tüzuk-i Djahángiri, 
Urdu tr., Lahore 1960, 654-6). By way of thanks- 
giving for this unique victory, Djahàángir ordered 
the construction of a mosque within the fort, the 
sounding of the call to prayer, the recitation of the 
Friday khwjba, and the slaughter, inside the fort, of 
a cow, so sacred to the Hindus (cf. Tazuk, Urdu 
trans., 697). Djahangir also intended to build a 
summer residence for himself in the cool, salubrious 
climate of the valley, but the idea was never carried 
out, Obviously, Kashmir was the pleasure-seeking 


emperor’s first choice. Djagat Singh, the landlord 
of Nirpur and fawdjdar of Karigt4, rose in rebellion 
during the reign of Shah Djahan, but this was soon 
suppressed and the rebellious chief was pardoned and 
promoted in rank; his loyalty was thus secured. 
I*timad al-Dawla {q.v.] the father of Nar Djahan, 
died in Kárigfà in the entourage of Dijahàángir. 
Shaykh Farid Murtadà Khàn Bukhàrl also breathed 
his last near here while he was the governor of 
Lahore. 

Nagarkóí formed a part of the Mughal possessions 
till its cession in 1167/1753 to Ahmad Shah Durrani 
by the effete Mughal administration of Delhi. In 
1188/1774 a Sikh chieftain, Djay Singh, obtained it 
by a stratagem, but it was acquired by Sansar Cand 
of the line of the dispossessed Radjpiit princes of 
Kangta. In 1221/1806 the Gurkhas defeated Sansàr 
Cand, who had attacked Bilàspür and obtained 
possession of the valley. They perpetrated scarcely 
credible atrocities on the population, In 1224/1809 
Kangra was captured by Randjit Singh, Sansar 
Cand’s overlord. It passed to the British in 1262/1846 
after the first Sikh War. During the military uprising 
of 1857, some disturbances took place in and around 
the valley but these were soon firmly suppressed. 

Kangra now forms part of the Indian Republic; 
its sacred temple of Djawálámukhi is visited by 
thousands of pilgrims every year. Awrangzib is said 
to have brought a canal here from the river Beas; 
when a burning torch or taper was cast into the 
water, the flames were not extinguished (cf. Muham- 
mad Aslam Ansari, Farhat al-Ndgirin, extracts, 
Karachi 1972, 222-3). 

The terrible earthquake of April 1905 resulted in 
irreparable damage to the fort and temples as well 
as harm to other buildings of archaeological impor- 
tance. The place, apart from being a hill-station, 
abounds in game including several species of phea- 
sants, partridges, quails, snipe and deer. Mango 
grows wild in abundance, but the fruit is poor. The 
handful of Muslims living in the valley, mainly 
members of the lower class, were expelled during the 
communal disturbances of 1947 in the wake of 
partition. 
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(A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

KANI, asv Bakr, a prominent Ottoman poet 
and prose stylist of the 12th/18th century. He 
was a native of Tokad, and although Ebu ?l-Diyà 
gives the date of his birth as 1124/1712, this conflicts 
with Edib Efendi's statement that he was still a 
young man (new-djewan) when he left for Istanbul. 
He received his education in Tokad, where he also 
entered the order of the Mewlewi dervishes, becoming 
the disciple (mürid) of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Wahid. 
Fatin relates that at some period of his early life he 
was employed as a secretary in Erzurum, yet it was 
from Tokad that he accompanied Hekim-oghif ‘Ali 
Pasha to Istanbul early in 1168/1755 when the latter 
passed through that town on his journey from 
Trabzon to assume the office of Grand Vizier for the 
third time. In the capital he entered the Imperial 
Diwan as a secretary, rising rapidly to the high rank 
of kh*¥adjegaén. When, and under what circumstances, 
he left Istanbul for the Danubian provinces is not 
known, but from the early 1180s the letters in the 
Miinshe’at show him to be in such cities as Silistra, 
Russe (Ruséuk) and Bucharest, serving as secretary 
to either the voivods of Wallachia or to Yegen al- 
Hadjdj Mehmed Agha (later Pasha; cf. the dhayl of 
Ahmed Djàwid to *Othmàn-zàde Tà?ib, Hadikat ul- 
Wiizera?, Istanbul 1271, 32). When the latter became 
Grand Vizier in 1196/1782, he summoned him to 
Istanbul; but once here Kàni's disrespectful attitude 
so angered his master that it was only through the 
intercession of the re?is wl-küttàb Khayri Efendi that 
he escaped being put to death and was sent instead 
into exile on the island of Lemnos. The date of his 
return to Istanbul is unknown, but he died there in 
Rabi* II 1206/Dec. 1791 and was buried near the 
türbe of Feridün Pasha in Eyyüb. A portrait of him 
with the voivod Alexander is said to hang in the 
Peleş Museum in Sinaia, Roumania. 

Kån?’s poetical work is represented by two diwans, 
both of which were collected posthumously. The 
first, and most important, was compiled by the 
wak‘a-nuwis Khalil Nüri Efendi on the instructions 
of the re?is ul-küttáb Mehmed Ràshid (most probably 
during his second tenure of this office, Dhu °I-Ka‘da 
1206-Mubarram 1209/July 1792-Aug. 1794 and 
contains what may be regarded as his more serious 
work, The circumstances of the compilation of the 
second diwán, containing his humourous and satir- 
ical verses, many of which are extremely lubricious, 
have not been determined. Kàni's poetry is of such 
uneven quality that one should be cautious in 
accepting general appraisals of its value. Certainly 
there is throughout an intrusive facetiousness, a 
fondness for word-play and an unconventional 
recourse to the vernacular which often obscures the 
meaning; but there is, too, that same verbal inven- 
tiveness and freshness of imagery that marks his 
prose, and which must have had the charm of novelty 
to his cultivated contemporaries. 

Kàni is generally more highly esteemed as a prose- 
writer than as a poet, and in the personal letters 
which are included in his Münshke’ãt he does, indeed, 
show a highly individual style, and is himself 
presented as a personality of irrepressible wit and 
insouciance. The Münsheât is, however, for thc 
most part a collection of the official correspondence 
written while he was secretary to Yegen Mehmed 
or the voivods of Wallachia, the letters therein being 
grouped in accordance with the social station of the 


person addressed, and obviously intended to serve 
as models for this type of composition. K4ni, also, 
enjoys the distinction of having composed the first 
phrase-book in Ottoman Turkish, the Bürudj-i 
Fiünün, divided into twelve chapters in honour of the 
Apostles (Ms. in Topkapi Saray1, Emanet Khazinesi, 
no. 1158). It was commissioned by Constantine, the 
Scarlat voivod ot Wallachia, for the use of his brother 
(lt-eb karindashim olan Aleksandri Beg-zāde) and 
presents very interesting specimens of the formal 
polite language of the period. None of Kàni's works 
has yet been published, apart from a few extracts 
in anthologies. 

Bibliography: Study of the Miinshe’ai could 
greatly supplement the biographical information 
found in Ebu °I-Diya Tewfik, Niimine-i edebiyyat-1 
*Othmániyye*, Istanbul 1329, 49-54, fromm which 
Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iv, 159-74, derives. Of the 
tedhkire-writers, Fatin Efendi, KAdtimet ul-esh“ar, 
Istanbul 1271, 352, gives some erroneous details 
of his life, while ‘Arif Hikmet (‘Ali Emiri, no, 789, 
f. 55a) merely repeats the information found in 
Djewdet Pasha, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1309, v, 234, 
which was itself taken from the history of the 
wak‘a-niiwis Edib Efendi; the brief notice on him 
in Silahdar-zade Mehmed Emin (‘Ali Emiri, no. 
795, f.57a) is incorrect, and ‘Abd ül-Fettàh 
Shefkat (‘Ali Emiri, no. 770, 163-4) does no more 
than quote six ghazels and one na*t from his poetry. 
The most recent study of Kàni is in the anonymous 
article in the LA, vi, 158-9, to the bibliography 
of which should now be added Istanbul Kütüphane- 
leri Türkče Yazma Divanlar Kataloğu, iii, Istanbul 
1967, 862-6. (J. R. Warsn) 
KĶĀNI‘, MIR "ALI SHER, historian of Sind, son of 

‘Izzat Allah ai-Husayni al-Shirazi, was born in 
Thatta, the capital of Sind in the Mughal and pre- 
Mughal period, in 1440/1727 and died there in 1203/ 
1788. His grave still exists on the nearby Makli hills. 
He received his education from local scholars, some 
of whom are mentioned in his Makdlat-al-shu‘ara? 
(Karachi 1957, 114, 150, 339, 359, 817). In 1175/ 
1761 he was commissioned by the Kalhófa ruler of 
Sind, Ghulam Shah ‘Abbasi (1170-86/1757-72), to 
write a Persian history of the ruling dynasty on the 
lines of the Shahnama of Firdawsi [g.v.], but this 
was never completed. Five years later he began com- 
piling his Tuhkfat al-kirdm, which he finished in 
1181/1767. 

A born poet, Kani‘ wrote many verses while still 
a boy of 12. In poetry he acknowledged as his 
teacher Mir Abü Turàb Haydar al-Din **Kàmil", a 
great-grandson of Abu ?l|-Kàsim Namakin, a poet 
of no mean achievement and a nobleman of the 
times of Shah Djahan [q.v.]. 

The most important works in his large output in 
prose and verse are: (i) T'whfat ai-kirám, a general 
history in 3 vols., of which the last is mostly bio- 
graphical and devoted to Sind (Lucknow and 
Bombay 1304/1886); (ii) Makalat al-shu‘ara? (com- 
posed in 1174/1727, alphabetically arranged lives of 
the poets of Sind who wrote in Persian (ed. Karachi 
1957); (iii) Makli Nama or Bistan-i bahar, a poetic 
description in prose and verse of: the tombs and 
social scenes on the Makli hills, the necropolis of 
Thatta (ed. Hyderabad 1967); (iv) Mi‘ ydr-i sdlikan-i 
larikat (1202/1787), lives of saints and Safi poets 
from the time of Muhammad to the close of the 
i2th/i8th century in 12 mi‘yars (ed. Haydarabad 
1968); (v) Ta’rikh-i ‘Abbasiya, an unfinished history 
of the Kalhdras, in prose and verse, undertaken at 
the command of Ghulam Shah Kalhofa, (Rieu, iii, 
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1061b); (vi) Néiséb al-bulaghd>, an encyclopaedic | unlike its synonym 6óifa (pl. diya‘), which appears 


work compiled in 1198/1783; the only copy known 
is in the private library of Muhammad Ibrahim of 
Gafhi Yàsin (Sind); (vii) Mathnawiyyat-wa Kas@id-i 
Kani‘, ed. Karachi 1961 (a collection of his longer 
poems). A detailed list of his works is given in the 
Makalat al-Shu‘ara?, 7-28 (Introduction). 

Bibliography: Autobiography in Makélat al- 
shu‘ara?, Karachi 1957, 531-62; Muihran, Sindhi 
quarterly, Karachi, v/2 (1956), 131-167; C. A. 
Storey, Persian Literature, 138, 656, 854, 1030-31. 

(A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

KANIK, oRHAN VELi (1914-1950), Turkish poet 
who introduced major innovations to zoth century 
Turkish poetry. Kanik's early poems, published un- 
der the pen name of Mehmet Ali Sel, were formal 
lyrics written in traditional metres. After 1936 he 
adopted free verse, which had first been introduced 
in the 1920s by Nazim Hikmet (1902-1963). Kanik's 
first collection of poems, Garip (1941) also contained 
poems by his colleagues Oktay Rifat (b. 1914) and 
Melih Cevdet Anday (b. 1915). These three poets 
published a joint manifesto which called for a vast 
transformation of the structure, function, and 
language of poetry, whereby poetry would be made 
to reflect and address itself to the tastes of the 
masses. 

Kanik's later. volumes—Vazgegemedi£im (1945), 
Destan Gibi (1946), Yenisi (1947), Karşı (1949)— 
sought to further the aesthetic principles set forth 
in the manifesto. His poetry, written in free verse 
without rhyme, utilized a straightforward style based 
on the natural rhythms and the idiomatic resources 
of colloquial Turkish, shunning conventional moulds 
and metres and avoiding the stereotyped metaphors 
which had characterized the work of most of his pre- 
decessors and some of his contemporaries. Kanik 
championed a form of poetic realism which often 
featured the man-in-the-street as the modern hero. 
His poems about the sea and the city of Istanbul are 
notable for mellifluous lyricism. Satire is a prevalent 
element in Kanik's poetry: some of his satirical lines 
and brief poems have become proverbial among 
Turks. 

Kanik's complete poems were posthumously 
published in 195r under the title Bütün Şiirleri, 
which had gone into eleven impressions by 1971. 
He was also a leading translator of French poetry 
and drama. In 1949 he published his poetic versions 
(in rhymed syllabic metres) of 72 selected anecdotes 
of Nasreddin Hodja. 

Bibliography: A. Bezirci, Orhan Veli Kamk, 
Istanbul 1967; M. Uyguner, Orhan Veli Kamhk, 
Istanbul 1967; E. Heister, Orhan Veli Kanth, 
Cologne 1957; Y. Pazarkaya-H. Mader, Orhan Veli 
Kamk, Frankfurt 1966; T. S. Halman, I am 
listening to Istanbul (Selected poems of Orhan Veli 
Kantk, New York 1971. Some translations also 
appeared in Encounter, March 1972, 31. 

(T. S. HALMAN) 

KANISA (pl. kandis), synagogue, church, 
temple. 

(i). Etymology and meaning. The word 
kanisa is the Arabised form of the western Aramaic 
kenishtà (eastern Aramaic keniishta), which means 
"meeting, assembly". Some Arab lexicographers (Ibn 
Manzür, al-Firüzábádi and al-Zabidi) give this 
etymology, but others (al-Khafadji, al-Bustani) 
derive the word from the Greek éxxAnota, as does the 
4th/toth century Coptic writer, Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
(cf. J. Assfalg, Die Ordnung des Priestertums, Cairo 
1955, 3). The word kanisa is not found in the Kur?àn, 
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once (XXII, 40). On the other hand it is found in 
hadith, archaic poetry, capitulation treaties made by 
the caliphs and their generals with the inhabitants 
of conquered cities, and also in papyri. 

As used by Muslim authors, historians and geo- 
graphers, the word kanisa designates equally the 
cultic place (muta‘abbad) of the Jews (synagogue), 
of the Christians (church) and of the pagans (temple). 


Plan of an eastern church 


A: Sanctuary — B: Altar with ciborium — C: 
Episcopal throne — D: Diaconicon or sacristy — E: 
Baptistry — F: Baptismal font — G: Main door 
— H: Dais, amongst the Chaldeans and Syrians — 
I: Choir, amongst the Byzantines and Copts — J: 
Gallery, amongst the Chaldeans and Syrians — K: 
Ambo, amongst the Byzantines and Copts — L: 
Lecterns — M: Nave — N: Narthex. 


Kanisa is an element of numerous church-names. 
The most famous of these is the Kanisat al-Kiyama 
(the Church of the Resurrection) in Jerusalem, which 
some writers twist into Kanisat al-Kumama (the 
Church of the Sweepings), making a play on the 
root k-n-s, which means “to sweep” in Arabic. 
In Egypt alone, the word kanisa appears 187 times 
in al-Makrizi’s Kitéb al-Khijat. In modern Eastern 
vernaculars, knise is used for “church” and knis for 
“synagogue”. 
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In the work of Christian writers, kanisa means 
both the assembly of the faithful and their meeting- 
place. In Bible translations, both it and b7‘a are 
used indiscriminately for the two Greek words 
éxxAnjoré and suveyayh, or the two Syriac words 
“idta or kentishta. The relative adjective is kanasi or 
kana@isi, “ecclesiastical” (al-Sifr al-kanaisi = The 
Book of Ecclesiastes). 

(ii). The Christian building. Despite some 
differences depending on periods and rites (Chaldean, 
Syrian, Byzantine, Copt), all churches are built on 
more or less the same plan, whether in Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Palestine or Egypt. The eastern church is 
rectangular in form, always orientated towards the 
east, and is divided into two main parts, the sanc- 
tuary and the nave. 

The sanctuary (haykal) or Holy of Holies (K «ds 
al-akdas) is separated from the nave in the Chaldean 
or Syrian church by a wall with two doors, and in 
the Byzantine or Coptic church by a marble or 
wooden screen with three doors. A veil (sitr) hangs 
over the main door. In the centre of the sanctuary is 
the altar (madhbah), surmounted by a ciborium 
(kubba), except in the Chaldean church, where the 
altar is placed against the eastern wall. A lamp 
(kindil), which must be kept burning night and day, 
is hung in front of the altar. Again with the exception 
of the Chaldean church, at the far end of the sanctu- 
ary, in the apse which forms the eastern wall, is 
found the bishop’s throne (kurst); the Chaldean 
sanctuary, which is topped by a dome, has no apse. 
In all rites, entry to the sanctuary is strictly forbidden 
to the laity. At the left of the sanctuary is the dia- 
conicon or sacristy (bayt al-khidma) and at the right 
the baptistry (bayt al-ma‘miidiyya), with the bap- 
tismal font (djurn al-‘imad). The position of these 
two places relative to the sanctuary may be reversed. 

The nave (sakn) includes a varying number of 
bays. In Chaldean and Syrian churches the dais 
(minassa) is situated in the anterior bay, where in 
Byzantine and Coptic churches is found the choir 
(khürus), often covered by a dome. The Chaldeans 
and Syrians place the pulpit (bim) in the central bay; 
on the left side is the site of the ambo (anbil) in 
Byzantine and Coptic churches. On the dais, in the 
choir on the pulpit two lecterns (karra?a) are placed. 
The front of the nave is reserved for men and the 
rear, formerly separated by a wooden screen, for 
women. The nave may be preceded by a narthex on 
the western façade or bordered with a gallery on the 
north or south side. 

In all rites, the church building is consecrated 
(tadshin), and the dedication of the Church of the 
Resurrection in Jerusalem is celebrated on Septem- 
ber r3. Oriental church symbolism is particularly 
rich, each part of the building having its own spiritual 
significance (cf. J. Perier, La perle précieuse, in 
Pairologia Orientalis, xvi, 68-70, 159-66). 

After the Muslim conquest, the Christians were 
prohibited from building any new churches; all they 
could do was repair and restore existing buildings, 
which in theory they were permitted to keep. In 
fact, however, over the centuries numerous churches 
were confiscated and converted into mosques, or 
even destroyed (cf. A. Fattal, Le statut legal des non- 
musulmans en bays d'Islam, Beirut 1958, 174-203). 

Bibliography: S. Fraenkel, Die aramáischen 

Fremdwörter im Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 275; 

Wörterbuch der klassischen arabischen Sprache, 

Wiesbaden 1970, i, 385 (very many refs.); J. M. 

Fiey, Mossoul chrétienne, Beirut 1959 (for Chaldean 

and Syriac rites); A. Couturier, Cours de liturgie 


grecque-melkite, Jerusalem 1912 (for the Byzantine 

rite); O. H. E. Burmester, The Egyptian or Coptic 

Church, Cairo 1967 (for the Coptic rite). 

(G. TROUPEAU) 

KANIZSA (Turkish Kanizhe), a notable Hun- 
garian fortress dominating the region between 
Lake Balaton and the River Mur. Kanizsa stood 
amidst marshes: *'caenoso palustrique loco sita est, 
fluviolo stagnante, et nullis coercito ripis, sed magis 
late diffuso ac carectis, multaque alno et arundine 
impedito, endique cincta" (Isthvanfius, 774). The 
Ottomans conquered the fortress in 1009/1600 after 
a wearisome siege, demanding the construction of 
approach roads across the marshes which were 
built of reeds and had to be renewed each day. Once 
taken, Kanizsa (with Szigetvár, Eszék, Siklos and 
Pécs) was entrusted to the care of Tiryàki Hasan 
Pasha. Alarmed at the loss of this important fortress, 
the Christians attempted to regain it in ro1o/r6o1, 
but their attempts were foiled by the vigorous 
defence against them conducted by Tiryaki Hasan 
—a defence which became famous among the Otto- 
mans and the details of which are recorded in the 
well-known Ghazawat-i Tiryaki Hasan Pasha (cf. 
A. S. Levend, 99 ff.). Kanizsa remained under 
Ottoman rule until the war of the Sacra Liga (1648- 
99), yielding to the Christian forces in 1101/1690 
and then passing definitively into the control of 
Austria. 
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KANKARIDES [see kurps]. 

KANKIWAR [see KINKIWAR] 

KANNANÜR, cANNANORE, a port on the 
Malabar coast of southwestern peninsular 
India in lat. 11? 52! N. and long. 75? 22! E. 

Ibn Battüta sailed down this coast in 743/1342, 
and though he does not mention Kannanür by name, 
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it seems that his mention of the powerful ruler of 
Dijurfattan, whose ships traded with the Persian 
Gulf, ‘Um4n and South Arabia, refers to the local 
ruler there (Rikla, iv, 82-3). Ahmad b. Màdiid (wrote 
ca. 895/1489-90) certainly speaks specifically of the 
“Bay of Kannanir” in his account of the Malabar 
coastline (G. R. Tibbett, Arab navigation in the 
Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese, 
London 1971, 201, 457). In the 8th-9th/14th-15th 
centuries the dominant power in Malabar was the 
line of Hindu rulers in Kalikat [g.v. in Suppl.] 
(Calicut), the Zamorins, whose authority extended 
from Kananür in the north to Cochin in the south, 
and to whom the local Kolatirri Rádjàs in Kannanür 
were tributary. 

Islam must have come to Kannanür with the 
arrival at an early date of Arab traders, one local 
tradition putting the origins of the family of Ali 
Radjas (Malayalam, “Lord of the Sea") at the 
beginning of the 6th/rzth century. This family 
derived its name from its being admirals for the 
Kdlatirris, and these Ali Radjas were also heads of 
the local community of Malabar coast Muslims, the 
Máàppillas (g.v.] or Moplahs, who were perhaps 
originally built round a nucleus of Arab merchants, 
but with increasing numbers of indigenous Malayali 
adherents; Kannanür remains today an important 
Mápilla centre. From ca. 1500 onwards, the Kolatirri 
Ràdjás of Kannanür also exercised suzerainty over 
the Laccadive Islands (g.v.], and ín the mid-roth/ 
16th century they granted these to the Ali Radjas 
as a djagir [g.v.] or assignment in return for annual 
tribute; Kannanür Máàpilla merchants monopolised 
the lucrative coir trade of the Islands until the 
revolt in 1786 of the islanders against their harsh 
exploitation. The connection of the rulers of Kan- 
nanür with the Maldive Islands (g.v.] comes also 
from an early date, with the king of the Islands 
being tributary to the Radjas by ca. 1500. 

The arrival of the Portuguese in South India was 
at first welcomed by the Kolatirri Ràdjàs, who 
hoped to throw off the control of Kalikat. Vasco da 
Gama was at Kannanür in 1498, and Cabral in 1500, 
and on his second voyage to India in 1502, da Gama 
made an agreement with the Radja and established 
there a stockade and a garrison of 200 men. The first 
Portuguese viceroy, Francisco d’ Almeida, established 
four forts on the Malabar coast, at Anjediva Island, 
Kannanür, Cochin and Quilon, the Kannanür 
stockade being erected into a proper defensive 
position, Fort St. Angelo, in 1505, probably on the 
site of an existing stronghold. In 1506 and 1507 the 
Portuguese garrison there fought off naval attacks 
by the Zamorins of Kalikat; Almeida made it the 
headquarters for his fleet, and it was from Kannanir 
that the destruction of the combined fleets of the 
Egyptian Mamlüks and of the Zamorins at Diw 
(Diu) in Shawwáàl 914/February 1509 was organised. 

The Dutch captured Kannanür and Cochin in 1663 
and took over the Portuguese position on the Malabar 
coast. But by the end of the 17th century the trade 
of the Dutch East India Company in Malabar 
declined as that of the English East India Company 
grew, and the Kannanür fort was reduced to one 
tower. Hence in 1771 the Dutch sold Fort St. Angelo 
and other forts to the Ali Radjas. In these decades, 
the latter showed themselves as generally unfriendly 
to the British East India Company, intriguing with 
the Dutch and French and consistently supporting 
the expansionist policies of Haydar ‘Ali {g.v.] 
(Hyder Ali) of Mysore. The Bibi of Kannanir (sc. 
the female representative of the Ali Radja line) 


further supported Haydar ‘Ali’s son Tipit Sultan; 
hence in December 1783 Kannanür was occipied by 
a British force under Col. MacLeod, and again 
captured in December 1790 by General Ralph 
Abercromby, when the Bibi submitted and 5,000 of 
Tipi Sultan’s troops surrendered. An agreement 
made in 1796 with the Bibi left her Kannanir and 
the Laccadive Islands in return for an annual 
assessment of Rs. 15,000, an arrangement which 
continued in force down to the 20th century. 

Kannanir eventually became part of the Madras 
Presidency, with Kannanür as the chef-lieu of the 
taluk of Chirakkal, the northernmost taluk of the 
District of Malabar. Its importance and size grew in 
the 19th century, especially as it was also till 1887 
the military headquarters of British forces on the 
west coast of South India, and a cantonment was 
laid out, with Fort St. Angelo separating it from the 
Máàppilla Old Town. In 1861 the Laccadive Islands 
were sequestered from the Bibi on account of mis- 
government, and again in 1875, this time perma- 
nently. In modern India, Kannanir is now in the 
northernmost part of Kerala state, and since the 
administrative re-organisation of 1958-9 has formed 
one of the eight constituent districts of that state; 
according to the Census of India 1961, Vol. vii 
Kerala, Pt. ii/A, 40, 118, Pt. ii/c, 152-3, the population 
of Kannanir district was then 1,780,294 (including 
1,237,254 Hindus, 418,832 Muslims, 123,575 Chris- 
tians, and 551 Jains), and that of Kannanür town 
(municipality plus cantonment) 48,960. 

Bibliography: W. Logan, Malabar, Madras 

1887-91, i, 295 ff.; F. C. Danvers, The Portuguese 

in India, being a history of the rise and decline of 

their Eastern Empire, London 1894; C. A. Innes, 
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India, ix, 298-9; Camb. hist. of India, v, index; 

A handbook to India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 

Murray’s Guides, London 1968, 442-3. 

(C. E. BOSWORTH) 

KANNÁS (A.) lit. sweeper, is a term syn- 
onymous with kassáh; other words used in the Arab 
Orient for the same occupation are sammdd and 
zabbal, which denote “dung collectors” or scavengers 
who collected garbage, such as animal dung, to be 
used as fertiliser. The kannāsūn, the sanitary wor- 
kers, swept public squares (fihàb) and other places 
such as prisons (swdj&m), dungeons (majàbik) and 
latrines (kunwf), and transported garbage in boats 
or by other means to places outside the cities. The 
earliest known report in Islamic literature of scav- 
enging is a tradition collected by Abū ‘Ubayd b. 
Sallàm [g.v.], who noted that the indigenous Ara- 
means (known to the Arabs as Anbáf, sing. Nabaf) 
cleaned a dung-hill at Bayt al-Makdis during the 
caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. The Anbda} of 
Syria and ‘Irak are reported as having been used 
occasionally as forced labour by the Umayyad 
government. 

There is evidence to suggest that the kannasin 
and the kassáhün were organized into guilds through- 
out the ‘Abbasid period, Djahiz [g.v.] speaks of a 
certain *arif al-kannásin who was the chief of the 
sweepers living in the Karkh quarter of Baghdàd in 
the 3rd/oth century. Al-Raghib al-Isfahani, writing 
in the sth/irith and early 6th/izth century, also 
gives evidence that sweepers’ guilds were found in 
Arab society during the later part of the ‘Abbasid 
period. The bulk of literary evidence relating to 
workers of the ‘Abbasid epoch gives the impression 
that the so-called “low crafts” such as those of the 
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dustmen, cuppers, weavers, leather workers, brokers 
and fishmongers, were stigmatized. Some of these 
groups of workers kept apart from each other and 
shared only a mutual dislike. In one anecdote, 
presumably not to be taken literally, a kannas was 
described as preferring to drink from a filthy pot 
used for conveying human excrement than drinking 
from the clean cup of a cupper. A proverbial saying 
of the Umayyad period says that there is nothing to 
choose between a cupper and a sweeper because 
they are equally worthless. Similar attitudes prevail 
today among different groups of low-caste workers 
in India. 

It is interesting to note a contrasting view on the 
status of scavengers presented by the authors of the 
epistles (rasã’il) of the Ikhwàán al-Safaà? [q.v.], who 
pleaded that the dustmen's róle in urban society 
was of greater public utility than that of the per- 
fumers (*affárün). So the scavengers deserve honour 
(sharaf), the Ikhwán writers argued, although there 
is no evidence that such logic had any influence on 
public opinion. The general contemptuous attitude 
towards the kannasün was not confined to the 
society of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid periods; it 
is equally noticeable in Arab society under the 
Mamlüks. Some Muslim jurists, while discussing the 
law of kafa’a [g.v.], state that kannásün are not 
acceptable as marriage partners by other groups in 
society. Scavenging therefore tended to be a here- 
ditary occupation and the kannásün lived as a 
closed, endogamous group. 
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KANO, a city in northern Nigeria situated 

in lat. 121 N., long. 8° 30’ E. Its population was 
estimated to be 295,432 persons at the 1963 census. 
Kano State has an area of 16,630 square miles and 
an estimated population of 5,774,842. 

History and Politics: Kano is reputed to 
have originated before the 4th/roth century as a 
pagan settlement at the foot of Dalla hill, a large 
rocky outcrop which dominates the present city. 
The traditional accounts of this early period suggest 
that the inhabitants adhered to an animist, spirit- 
possession cult similar to:the bori cult which has 


survived in northern Nigeria to the present day, 
and that the cult head combined his priestly functions 
with those of a temporal ruler. 

In the 4th/roth century the city was visited by 
"strangers" under their leader, Bagauda, who are 
described as having come from the north under 
pressure of famine in their own country. They settled 
in Kano with the consent of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants and then, by superior skills and cunming, 
established mastery over them. Whether these 
immigrants were Muslims is uncertain, although 
according to the traditional account Bagauda also 
bore the name Dàwüd. But they clearly did not 
belong to the indigenous cult and the Kano Chronicle 
(see Bibl. below) records that some generations 
passed before they became integrated into it. Their 
contribution to the development of Kano seems to 
have been that they set up a city state, with fairly 
clearly defined territorial boundaries and an ad- 
ministrative centre within the walled city, where 
previously there had existed only a stateless, hunting 
and primitive agriculturalist society living in 
scattered open hamlets and clearings in the bush. 

After Bagauda, the first Islamic name to occur 
in the king-list is that of Osumanu Zamnagawa, who 
reigned from 743/1343 to 750/1349 by the Kano 
Chronicle dating. According to the same source, his 
reign was followed by the arrival in Kano of the 
Wangarawa, that is Islamic missionaries from Mali, 
during the reign of Yaji (750-87/1349-85), but a 
recent account based on the discovery of a 17th- 
century chronicle of the Wangarawa (Muhammad 
al-Hádidi, A Seventeenth-Century Chronicle of the 
Origins and Missionary Activities of the Wangarawa), 
in Kano Studies, i[4 (1968) suggests that this event 
took place in the 9th/15th century and not in the 
8th/i4th century. Other evidence also tends to 
support the view that the 9th/15th rather than the 
8th/14th century was the point at which an Islamic 
presence became firmly established in Kano, even 
though some indeterminate Islamic influences may 
well have been abroad at an earlier date. For instance, 
it is between 793/1390 and 813/1410 that the quilted 
horse armour (Arabic al-libd, Hausa lifidi) together 
with mail shirts were introduced, a fact which 
suggests contacts with Islamic North Africa. Also, 
between 824/1421 and 841/1438 a “prince” and his 
followers arrived in the city from Bornü, a kingdom 
where Islam had already been established since, 
reputedly, the 5th/11th century. This was followed 
by the opening of trade relations with Bornu. By 
856/1452 camels are said to have appeared in the 
city and slave-raiding in the country south of Kano 
had become a profitable occupation of the aristo- 
cracy. All of this suggests that Kano had, by the 
middle of the 9th/15th century, become involved 
in the trans-Saharan caravan trade and this, of 
course, offers a reliable indication for the chronology 
of islamization. 

The next major landmark in this chronology is 
the arrival in Kano of the well-known Abi ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad 
al-Maghili al-Tilimsáni (d. 909/1504), a Muslim 
Salim and missionary from North Africa. This 
personality became the focus of the Islamic tradition 
in Kano, and indeed in Hausaland as a whole. He 
is credited with introducing the Shari‘a and Süfism 
and indeed all things Islamic are said to go back to 
al-Maghill. No doubt he was personally important; 
but the true significance of his presence in the city 
is that it signals the time when, as a result of in- 
creasing involvement in the Saharan trade complex 
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and political contacts with Bornü, Kano became 
opened up to the surrounding Islamic areas of 
North Africa and Egypt. 

A further step on the way toward fuller islamiza- 
tion took place during Muhamman Rumfa’s reign 
(867-904/1463-99). He is said to have introduced 
Islamic segregation of the sexes, the public observa- 
tion of Islamic festivals and he also appointed 
eunuchs to office, thus possibly copying a practice 
common in courts elsewhere in the Islamic world 
during the Mamlük and Ottoman periods. 

Kano's relations with the other Sudanese and 
Saharan states during the period before the Fulani 
djithad are both involved and sometimes obscure. 
They are treated in Johnston (op. cit., Bibl.) and 
Hogben and Kirk-Greene (op. cit., Bibl.) and need 
only be reviewed in outline in an article essentially 
concerned with Islamic aspects. In the oth/rsth 
century Kano was probably subject to Bornü, to 
the extent of paying tribute. In the early roth/r6th 
century it was defeated by Songhai, but the native 
dynasty remained in power, paying tribute to 
Songhai but apparently otherwise undisturbed. 
Songhai control seems soon to have lapsed and later 
in the century Kano came under the domination of 
the Kebbi kingdom after a period of debilitating 
wars against its neighbour Katsine. Throughout the 
rrth/i7zth century both the city and the state of 
Kano were the targets for constant attacks by the 
warlike Kwararafa from the Benue area. During the 
first half of the rath/i8th century Bornü again 
became overlord of Kano, but its place was later 
taken by the Gobir kingdom, whose king, Babari 
(1155-84/1742-70), established mastery and levied 
tribute. These military defeats, however, seem to 
have had little detrimental effect on the wealth and 
prosperity of the city, while the rulers appear to 
have retained all their authority within their king- 
dom and to have increased in pomp and circumstance. 
For instance, Babba Zaki (1182-90/1768-76) intro- 
duced a uniformed bodyguard of musketeers into 
his court and is described as having deliberately 
imitated the ways of the Arabs—in the first instance 
presumably the life-style of the Arab merchants 
resident in Kano, but through them the ceremonial 
and protocol of North African and Egyptian courts. 
He ruled as an able but ruthless despot. There is 
evidence of some factional divisions in his court, 
however, while the account of the reign of one of his 
near predecessors, Kumbari (1143-56/1731-43), tells 
of popular resentment against excessive taxation. 
These scraps of evidence may point to a state of 
affairs that brought about the events of the reign of 
Muhamman Alwali (1195-1222/1781-1807), namely 
the successful Fulani djikad in Kano, the expulsion 
of Alwali and the installation of the first Fulani 
amir of Kano, Sulaymanu (1222-35/1807-19), who 
founded the Fulani dynasty which has ruled the 
emirate since that time. Sulaymanu was followed 
in 1235/1819 by Ibrahimu Dabo, a renowned warrior 
who earned the Hausa epithet Ci gari, ‘conquer 
city”. During the following half-century frequent 
attacks on the city by the ousted Habe dynasty 
were defeated, while intermittent war was carried on 
against the Ningi pagans, a powerful group who still 
held an enclave on the southern border of the amirate 
which had not been pacified during the djihad. 

During the reign of the amir Usuman (1262-72/ 
1846-55) the German explorer, Heinrich Barth, 
visited the city. He describes it as a thriving centre 
of trade, with a market plentifully stocked with 
goods of European and North African origin. He 


also provided a sketch map of the city as it was at 
that time and estimated its population at 30,000 
(op. cit., Bibl.). 

In 1311/1893 a civil war broke out in Kano, 
occasioned by a succession dispute between two 
contenders for the throne, Yusufu and Tukur. 
Tukur, the nominee of the caliph in Sokoto, proved 
unacceptable to Kano, but at the root of the trouble 
lay Kano’s resentment at Sokoto’s interference. The 
civil war subsided on the death of the two principal 
protagonists but served to establish the limitations 
on caliphal authority. The tension between Sokoto 
and its powerful feudatory Kano has continued to 
be a factor in their relations ever since. 

Kano figured prominently in the events leading to 
the British occupation of Hausaland early in the 
present century. It was visited at the end of the roth 
century by the British missionary Canon C. H. 
Robinson and again early in the 20th century by a 
party of which Dr. Walter Miller was a member. Both 
gave somewhat unfavourable accounts of Islam and 
of the Kano administration, which probably con- 
tributed to the climate of opinion in the United 
Kingdom which made the occupation possible. On 
the eve of that occupation the amir of Kano, Aliyu 
(1312-21/1894-1903), gave asylum to the Magajin 
Keffi, the murderer of Sir Frederick Lugard’s 
emissary, Captain Moloney. This provided Lugard 
with part of his justification for military intervention 
and in Dhu ?l-Ka*da r320/February 1903 the city 
fell to a British force after a brief and ineffective 
resistance. 

During the colonial period, Kano developed both 
as a centre of the newly introduced Western system 
of education and as the emporium of the new ground- 
nut trade upon which the economy of northern 
Nigeria came largely to depend. It was the locale 
of the School for Arabic Studies, an institution set 
up by the colonial government to train teachers of 
Arabic and the Islamic sciences in modern pedagogic 
methods. Abdullahi Bayero College, a college of 
Ahmadu Bello University, was also founded in 
Kano. 

The city has always been, and still is, an important 
centre for Süfi activities. Mubammad b. *Abd al- 
Karim al-Maghili is traditionally supposed to have 
introduced Süfism to Hausaland, and Kano and 
Katsina were the two centres he visited. It may be 
assumed that the Kàdiriyya [g.v.] was the first of 
the farikas to be established and it is still probably 
the farika of the majority even at the present day. 
But the Tidjaniyya [g.v.] are also strong, reflecting, 
perhaps, the rivalry with Sokoto referred to above. 
The Sokoto ruling family is identified with the 
Kadiriyya and indeed bases its claim to political 
authority largely on the silsila of Shehu Usuman 
San Fodio (‘Uthm4n b. Fadi) linking him to ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djilani. This is perhaps not unconnected 
with the fact that the former amir of Kano, Muham- 
madu Sanusi, became at one time the official head 
of the Tidjàniyya in northern Nigeria. 

* During the closing era of the colonial period, 
which saw the rise of European-style political 
parties in northern Nigeria, the two farikas were 
deeply involved in the political struggle for power 
which the prospect of independence provoked. The 
Kadiriyya in Kano was, on the whole, identified 
with support for NPC, the party of the establish- 
ment led by the late Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, a 
scion of the Sokoto ruling house, while the Tidjániyya 
tended to favour the northern Nigerian opposition 
party, NEPU, led by Malam Mainu Kano, While 
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the Kano ruling dynasty was bound by its essentíal 
interests to support NPC, the rivalry with Sokoto 
was by no means healed and in 1963 the reigning 
amir of Kano, Sir Muhammadu Sanusi, ‘‘resigned” 
under pressure from the central government headed 
at that time by the premier of the Northern Region 
of Nigeria, the late Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello. This 
event, symptomatic of the clash of interest between 
the traditional "given" authority of Sokoto arising 
out of the Fulani djshdd in the early rgth century, 
and the rising economic and political power of Kano 
in a changing world, gave rise to agitation for an 
autonomous Kano state. This has, in some measure, 
been conceded by the present military administration. 
These tensions, which were real and which at times 
manifest themselves in a violent fashion, should 
however be seen in a proper perspective. They were 
inevitable in a society that has a long and sophisti- 
cated political tradition. But at a social and cultural 
level the people of Kano, and indeed their rulers, 
shared, and still share, with those of the rest of 
northern Nigeria, including Sokoto, a strong senti- 
ment of their common Islamic identity and a cor- 
responding sense of solidarity. 

Learning and literature: The tradition of 
Islamic literacy in Kano goes back to the late oth/ 
15th century ‘alim and Islamic missionary, al- 
Maghili, who composed a set of fatáwi for the benefit 
of Muhamman Rumfía, ruler of Kano from 867/1463 
to 904/1499. Later scholars such as, for instance, 
Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Akit and a certain 
*Abd al-Rahmàn b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Kasri are said 
to have visited Kano shortly after al-Maghili, 
although the exact chronology of their visits is 
uncertain. No record of any composition from their 
pens survives but they may reasonably be supposed 
to have nourished the tradition of Islamic learning 
established in the city by this time. Later, ca. 937] 
1530, Makhlüf b. *AII b. Sàlib al-Bilbàli resided in 
the city and it is likely that, through his acquain- 
tance with the fakih al-‘Akib b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ansamuni al-Massüfi, he was a link with the Egyptian 
polyhistor, Djalàl al-Din al-Suyüti (see AL-suvOTt], 
the influence of whose writings is known to have 
been seminal in the development of an indigenous 
Islamic literature in Hausaland, both in classical 
Arabic and in the two main vernacular languages, 
Hausa and Fulfulde (see E. M. Sartain, Jalal ad- 
Din as-Suyüfi's relations with the people of Takrür, 
in JSS, xvi (1971), 193-8). 

As far as is known, the earliest extant work of a 
Kano “Alim is al-‘Atiyya li 'l-mu‘fi of SAbd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Salam, known in Hausa as 
Abdullahi Sikka. This work is a long mangiéima of 
forty abwab, in the basif metre, on the ‘ibãdāt and 
matters relating to Islamic eschatology. Its im- 
portance lies in the fact that it demonstrates the 
thoroughness with which the basic religious sciences 
were established in Kano early in the 11th/17th cen- 
tury, when the author flourished. Moreover, certain 
of the abwáb such as Bàb al-djulüs min al-dunyá, 
Bab ‘alamat kurb al-sa‘a, and the like, suggest the 
presence of SüfI influences and the currency of Mah- 
dist expectations even at this early date. 

Kano was not subsequently remarkable for crea- 
tive literary activity but seems to have relied on 
imported literary materials from peripheral Islamic 
areas and, later, on the writings of the prolific 
literary families of Sokoto. The first Kano scholar 
to have contributed to the vernacular Islamic 
literature which developed in Hausaland from ca. 
1164/1750 onwards was Usuman, an imám of Miga, 


in Kano amirate. Born in Sokoto, he came to live 
in Kano during the reign of Sulaymanu, composing 
there his long Hausa manzgüma, Mw san samuwar 
Jalla, “Know the Existence of the Glorious God”. 
This is a typical versification on tawhid, manifestly 
based on such classical Arabic sources as the well- 
known Umm al-baráhin of Muhammad b. Yüsuf al- 
Sanüsi and the Djawharat al-tawhid of Ibrahim al- 
Lakkani. 

Another, rather later contributor to the vernacular 
Islamic literature in Kano was Asim Degel, who 
flourished ca. 1262/1846. Also a native of Sokoto, 
he moved to Kano when he was a young man and 
composed a Hausa nazm on astrology, drawn from 
the Arabic works of such locally popular North 
African authors as the 8th/14th-century Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hakk, known as Aba Mukri? and the 11th/ 
17th-century ‘Abd al-Wahid b. al-Husayn b. Isma‘il 
al-Radjradji. Of greater literary interest is his 
Wakar Muahammadu, the ‘Song of Muhammad”, 
a long Hausa versification in the Arabic fawil metre, 
giving great prominence to the mi‘radj and displaying 
late accretional influences which seem to retlect his 
familiarity with the writings of Ibn ‘Arabi and such 
later popular writers on this sense as al-Ghayti and 
al-Dardir. 

Another well-known literary personality who was 
a native of Kano and received part of his schooling 
there before settling in Salaga, northern Ghana, was 
Alhaji Umaru Salaga (b. ca. 1271/1854; d. 1353/1934). 
One of his well-known Hausa works is Wakar Nasara, 
the “Song of the Christians”, in which he gives an 
account of the British occupation of Hausaland as 
seen through Hausa eyes. Some also attribute to 
him the otherwise anonymous works Wakar Bagauda 
(see Bibl., and Bakandamiya, also a Hausa versifi- 
cation on the occupation, but these attributions are 
uncertain. He composed a number of works in 
Arabic as well as in Hausa. 

Among mid-zoth-century authors in the Islamic 
tradition the best-known is probably Alhaji Muham- 
madu 8an Amu, a writer ot madih in Hausa, whose 
long Hausa manzüma with the Arabic title Manzima 
fi bayan al-din is widely read in Northern Nigeria. 
Much of this Islamic writing consists of panegyric 
to ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani and Ahmad al-Tidjani. 
Typical of this genre is the composition of Malam 
Abubakar Atiku, a well-known member of the 
Tidjànivya in Kano, which bears the Arabic title, 
*Aybat al-fukarà?, and is a macaronic poem in 
Arabic and Hausa praising al-Tidjàni. 

An important part in the Islamic life of Kano 
City is played by the makarantan ilmi, the schools 
of higher Islamic learning. There are at least twelve 
substantial establishments of this type in Kano 
city, although in fact the total number is much 
greater than this, for any Muslim literate may set 
up such a school. In these institutions higher Islamic 
learning—fikh, hadith, tafsiy and such classical 
literary masterpieces as the Mu‘allakat, the Makamat 
of al-Hariri and the works of Ibn ‘Arabi—is taught. 
Kano is now well known for the excellence of its 
higher Islamic schools and is a centre to which 
students come from all over thé western and central 
Sudan. The makarantan ilmi, which exist indepen- 
dently of the secular, state education system, foster 
a continuing and still vigorous tradition of Islamic 
scholarship in the city and it seems probable that 
Kano has now overtaken Katsina and Sokoto—both 
earlier centres of learning—as the focus of traditional 
Islamic education in northern Nigeria. 

Bibliography: Two main sources for the 
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history of Kano are available in English transla- 
tion: First, “The Kano Chronicle”, in H. R. Pal- 
mer, Sudanese Memoirs, iii, Lagos, 1928; an 
Arabic text of the chronicle is also preserved in 
Ibadan University Library, a prose work originally 
in Arabic, written down at an undetermined date 
but probably ca. 1298/1880 (see M. Hiskett, The 
Kano Chronicle, in JRAS (1957)), and quite clearly 
the record of a very old oral tradition; second, 
Wakar Bagauda, the “Song of Bagauda”, a Hausa 
verse chronicle which is also a r9th-century record 
of an ancient oral tradition, broadly repeating the 
account given by the Kano Chronicle but diverging 
from it considerably in its early chronology, for 
the Hausa text, English translation and critical 
commentary see Hiskett, in BSOAS, xxvii/3 (1964); 
xxviii/r (1965) and xxviii/2 (1965). An important 
source in Hausa is Alhaji Abubakar Dokaji Kano, 
Kano ta Dabo Cigari, Zaria 1959, the history of 
the city according to local tradition. In addition 
to these primary sources an Arabic Tg?rikh Kano 
is listed by Adeleye (op. cit., below) under Ibadan, 
82/212; an unpublished Arabic account of the 
Kano civil war by Muhammad Bukhari, vizier of 
Sokoto (d. 1328/1910) is preserved in the Nigerian 
National Archives, Kaduna (Kadcaptory 2, 30). 
An unpublished Hausa versification in praise of 
Kano and its notable personalities by Aliyu San 
Sidi, amir of Zaria from 1321/1903 to 1339/1920 
circulates in Ms. in northern Nigeria; Alhaji 
Muhammadu $an Amu (see above) has also written 
an unpublished verse history of the city and its 
surrounding villages, a copy of which is held in 
the author of this article’s personal microfilm 
collection. 

Among the accounts of the r9th-century Euro- 
pean travellers that of Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in 
Northern and Central Africa, London 1826, is the 
earliest and those of Heinrich Barth, Travels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, London 
1857, and P. L. Monteil, De St. Louis à Tripoli 
par le lac Chad, Paris 1894, are especially useful. 
For the views of Christian missionaries in the 
late roth and early zoth centuries see especially 
C. H. Robinson, Hausaland or Fifteen Hundred 
Miles through the Central Sudan, London 1896, 
and W. R. S. Miller, Reflections of a Pioneer, Lon- 
don 1936. Early official accounts of the British 
administration include W. F. Growers, Gazetteer 
of Kano Province, London 1921; Annual Reports 
on Noriherm Nigeria 1900-1r, London rgir and 
many other official documents preserved in Niger- 
ian National Archives, Kaduna, and the Public 
Records Office, London. A serving soldier's eye- 
witness account of the battle prior to the occupa- 
tion of Kano City will be found in F. P. Crozier, 
Five Years Hard, London 1932. 

The most comprehensive secondary account by 
a modern scholar of the general history of Kano is 
S. J. Hogben and A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, The 
Emirates of Northern. Nigeria, London 1966; much 
useful detail also in H. A. S. Johnston, The Fulani 
Empire of Sokoto, London 1967, and Mary Smith, 
Baba of Karo, London 1964. The Kano civil war 
is described in some detail by R. A. Adeleye, 
Diplomacy in Northern Nigeria 1804-1906, London 
1971; another account of the British capture of 
the city which deals more fully with military 
aspects is D. J. M. Muffett, Concerning Brave 
Captains, London 1964. 

Information concerning Kano in recent times 


will be found in Kano Survey, Zaria 1950, and in 

the publications of the Ministry of Information, 

Kano State. (M. HisketTT) 

KANPUR, cawnporg, a city situated on the 
banks of the Ganges river in Uttar Pradesh prov- 
ince in the Indian Republic at lat. 26? 28! N. and 
long. 80° 20! E., and also the name of an administra- 
tive district of that province. 

Until the later 18th century, Kanpur was little 
more than a village known as Kanbaiyàpur or 
Kanhpur, and since it was situated on the western 
frontiers of Awadh or Oudh [4.».], the district of 
Kànpur was disputed in the middle decades of the 
18th century by the Nawwabs of Awadh, the Mughal 
emperors in Dihli and the expanding power of the 
Marathas. After the British victories of Baksar and 
Djàdjmaw (1764-6), the Treaty of Faydabad made 
in 1775 with the Nawwab allowed the British to 
garrison two places in his territories. From 1778 
onwards, Kanpur became one of these two garrisons, 
and after 1801, the Kanpur district and others were 
permanently ceded by the Nawwab to the East 
India Company. 

The most notorious event in Kanpur’s compa- 
ratively uneventful history took place during the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857-8. The small British garrison 
was besieged by Dhondu Pant or Nana Sahib, the 
Maratha holder of the djàgir or assignment of 
Bithür, and surrendered on promise of a safe conduct 
to Allahabad; in the event, however, the men were 
immediately massacred (27 June 1857) and the 
women and children later slaughtered and their 
bodies thrown into a well. Kanpur was occupied 
by General Henry Havelock on 17 July and only 
lost again for ten days in November when mutineers 
from Gwalior took it temporarily (cf. Sir George 
Trevelyan, Cawnpore*, London 1894; P. C. Gupta, 
Nana Sahib and the rising at Cawnpore, Oxford 1963). 
Lesser incidents worthy of note include the Plague 
Riots of 1900, when six policemen were killed by a 
mob which attacked huts in which plague victims 
were isolated, and the 1913 Mosque Riot, when there 
was a disturbance arising out of road-widening plans 
involving the demolition of a latrine attached to a 
mosque and r8 Muslims were killed (see M. Yanuck, 
The Kanpur mosque affair of 1913, in MW, Ixiv 
(1974), 307-21. 

Kanpur has since grown into the most populous 
city in Uttar Pradesh and one of the largest in India 
(population of the city according to the 1961 census, 
973,907, of which the vast majority were Hindus, 
and of the district, 2,381,353 (including 2,059,930 
Hindus, 286,147 Muslims, 24,397 Sikhs, etc.); 1971 
census preliminary estimate, city 1,151,955, district 
2,992,535). Situated as it is on the Grand Trunk 
Road connecting Dihli with Calcutta, and at a 
nodal point of the north Indian railway system, 
Kanpur has been well-favoured to become the 
modern industrial centre of the present day, with 
extensive textile, leather, food processing and 
general engineering plants (cf. D. N. Majumdar et 
alii, Social contours of an industrial city: social 
survey of Kanpur, 1954-6, New York 1960). Kanpur 
now has a university which includes the Indian 
Institute of Technology. The surrounding Kanpur 
district forms an extremely fertile part of the 
Ganges-Djamná DoOàb, and has flourishing agri- 
culture and forestry. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see Imperial gazeteer of India, 
ix, 306-20, and District gaszeteer of the United 
Provinces, Allahabad 1903-11. (C. E, BOSWORTH) 
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KANS [see sAYDJ. 

KANSAWH Ar-GHAWRI (usually but incor- 
rectly vocalized Kansih al-Ghiri), the penultimate 
Mamlük sultan of Egypt, was of Circassian origin 
and a mamlük of Sultan Kà?itbáy. He was trained 
in the military school (fabaka) named al-Ghawr, 
whence his nisba. He became governor (kashif) of 
Upper Egypt (886/1481-2), was appointed an amir of 
Ten (889/1484), and took part in operations against 
the Ottomans on the Syrian-Cilician frontier, during 
which time he was governor (náà^ib) of Tarsüs. In 
Rabi* II 894/March-April 1489 he was appointed 
grand chamberlain (hadjib al-hudjdjàb) of Aleppo, 
where he suppressed a dangerous rising of the towns- 
people in 896/1491. Subsequently he became governor 
of Malatya, commander of the guard (ra?s nawbat al- 
nuwab) and finally (906/1501) secretary of state 
(dawádàr kabir) to al-‘Adil Timan Bay, who had 
proclaimed himself sultan in Damascus. A military 
revolt against al-‘Adil broke out in Cairo at the end 
of Ramadan 906/18-19 April 1501. A junta of high 
amirs compelled al-Ghawri to become sultan (1 
Shawwal 906/20 April 1501). His installation was 
probably intended as a temporary expedient: he was 
already about sixty years old, and he had not played 
an outstanding part in court politics. 

Al-Ghawri's situation at the outset was precarious. 
Two of his predecessors were still living. A more 
serious threat came from the veteran royal mamlüks 
(Rarániga), since their privileged status was weak- 
ened on the accession of a new sultan who would 
recruit his own mamluks, In the first month of his 
reign, al-Ghawri sought to anticipate trouble by 


ordering the mamliks of al-‘Adil to go to Upper | 


Egypt. Nevertheless, in Dhu °I-Hidjdia 906/June- 
July 1501 he was faced by a disturbance from mam- 
l&ks demanding the bounty traditionally paid on a 
sultan’s accession. A further danger was represented 
by the two powerful amirs who had acted as king- 
makers at his accession, One of them, Misr Bay, was 
arrested on 12 Muharram 907/28 July 1501, and 
although he escaped to organize a conspiracy against 
the sultan, this failed and he was killed (12 Ramadan 
907[21 March 1502). The other, Kayt al-Radjabi, 
acted as al-Ghawri’s principal minister, but on 16 
Radjab 910/24 December 1501 he too was arrested 
on the grounds that he was plotting to have himself 
proclaimed sultan in Syria in alliance with the rebel 
governor of Aleppo, Sibay. Thereafter al-Ghawri 
relied chiefly on two ministers, neither of whom was 
likely to endanger him. Zayn al-Din (al-Zayni) 
Barakat b. Misa, the son of an Arab, was appointed 
muhtasib of Cairo (Sha*bàn 9ro/January-February 
1505) and became the leading financial official, 
retaining his position even after the Ottoman con- 
quest. On 4 Djumàdà II 913/11 October 1507, al- 
Ghawri appointed his brother's son, Tümàn Bày, as 
secretary of state. The loyalty of the Mamluk élite 
was always doubtful, and on several occasions al- 
Ghawri demanded from the amirs an oath on the 
Kur’4n of ‘Uthman. His own mamlūk recruits 
(djulban) were untrustworthy, and revolted even in 
Shawwal 921/December 1515, when war against 
the Ottomans was imminent. 

Al-Ghawri was confronted by formidable fiscal 
problems, resulting from prolonged economic decline 
and administrative ossification, and aggravated by 
natural calamities (such as the severe epidemics of 
plague in 910/1505 and 919/1513) and the maritime 
power of Europeans in the Mediterranean, the Indian 
Ocean and the Red Sea. Payments to the soldiery 


fell into arrears, or were met by extraordinary levies. | 





Extortion, practised upon disgraced officials or after 
the death of rich persons, was another expedient 
to fill the treasury. The strain on the finances of 
the Mamlük state was increased by al-Ghawri's 
efforts to improve his forces and armament in the face 
of the growing external threat from the Portuguese, 
Shah Ism4‘il and Sultan Selim I. Al-Ghawri organized 
(from 916/1511) a unit armed with handguns. Since 
such weapons were dispised by the genuine mamiliks, 
this Fifth Corps (ai-fabaka al-khámisa) was recruited 
from heterogeneous elements: Turkomans, Persians, 
awlád al-nas [g.v.] and local artisans. The Fifth Corps 
was a cause of tension between al-Ghawri and his 
djulban. Al-Ghawri also made a serious and sustained 
effort to build up a stock of artillery. He established 
a cannon-foundry, and was frequently present at the 
testing of the new pieces from 913/1507 onwards. 

During most of the reign, Damascus was governed 
by Sibày, who as governor of Aleppo had rebelled 
in 910/1504-5, but had subsequently made his peace 
with al-Ghawri. Appointed on 17 Shawwal 911/13 
March 1506, Sibáy held Damascus until his death at 
Mardi Dàbik. Apart from operations against the local 
Bedouin, he led expeditions against Muhammad b. 
al-Hanash, the powerful mukaddam of al-Bika‘ (Mu- 
harram 912/June 1506), the Band Lam tribe in the 
region of Karak and al-Shawbak (Safar 914/June 
1508), and the chief of Hawran, Ibn Sa‘id (Rabi‘ II 
g16/July 1510), the last two of which threatened 
communications with the Hidjàz. In 917-18/1511-12, 
friendly relations with each of these were established. 
As Safawid and Ottoman power developed on the 
Syrian frontier, al-Ghawri sought to ensure the 
continuing loyalty of Sibày by the marriage of 
Sibay’s daughter to his own son (920/1514). 

A revolt against the Sharif Barakàt of Mecca, 
which broke out in 907/1502, was finally suppressed 
in 913/1507. An ominous new danger appeared in the 
Portuguese, who were establishing themselves on 
the coast of India and seeking to exclude Muslim 
shipping from the Red Sea. In Djumada II 911/ 
November 1505 an expeditionary force was sent to 
assist Mahmid Shah, the ruler of Gudjarat [q.v.], 
against the Portuguese. It included royal mamiliks, 
awlad al-nas, negro archers (more probably, arque- 
busiers) and Turkomans, under the command of the 
amir Husayn Mushrif al-Kurdi, who fortified Djudda 
[q.v.] against a Portuguese attack. Husayn, who, in 
combination with the fleet of Gudjarat, won a naval 
victory off Cawl (Ramadan 913/January 1508), was 
heavily defeated by the Portuguese near Diü [q.v.] in 
Shaww4l 914/February 1509, and withdrew from the 
Indian Ocean. 

Al-Ghawri was meanwhile striving to construct 
warships in the gulf of Suez. He was obliged to ob- 
tain materials from the Ottomans. A gift of timber, 
iron and powder from Bayezid II reached Bülàk in 
Shawwaàl 916/January 1511. When in Mubarram 919/ 
March-April 1513 the Portuguese attacked ‘Adan 
[¢.v.], al-Ghawri appointed Husayn Mushrif governor 
of Djudda, while a force of the Fifth Corps and royal 
mamlüks was ordered to Suez, to protect the fleet 
in building there. After prolonged procrastination the 
Fifth Corps left Cairo in Radjab 921/August 1515. 
By that time about 2000 Ottoman sailors under the 
command of Selmàn Re?is were at Suez. An expedi- 
tion by Selmàn Re?is and Husayn Mushrif coincided 
with the fall of the Mamlük sultanate, and laid the 
foundation of Ottoman rule in the Yemen. 

The rise of Safawid power threatened Mamluk con- 
tro] of northern Syria. A crisis occurred in the autumn 
of 913/1507, when the Safawids invaded the Dulgadir 
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(Dhu ?i- Kadr, (q.».]) principality, at that time, under 
*Alà? al-Dawla, a dependency of the Mamlük sul- 
tanate, to which it was of great strategic importance. 
Sibay prepared an expedition from Damascus, but 
hostilities were averted. Thereafter for some years 
relations were peaceful. 

The accession of Selim I as Ottoman sultan dra- 
matically altered the situation. Al-Ghawri tried to 
profit from the developing crisis between Selim and 
Shah Isma‘il. The Ottoman victory at Caldiran 
[g.9.] on 2 Radjab 920/23 August 1514, however, 
alarmed al-Ghawri and his amirs. Selim’s hostility 
towards ‘Ala? al-Dawla of Dulgadir, who had refused 
to help the Ottomans, immediately threatened 
Mamlik interests. The Ottomans defeated and killed 
*Alà? al-Dawla (Rabi* II 921/June 1515). The passing 
of the Dulgadir principality under Ottoman domina- 
tion alarmed the amirs in Cairo, while Sibày and the 
governor of Aleppo, Khà?ir Bey (who was already in 
touch with Selim), reproached al-Ghawri for his 
delay in sending reinforcements. In spite of the serious 
financial situation and the demoralization of his 
forces, al-Ghawri prepared an expedition, and on 
I5 Rabi* II 922/18 May r516, he left Cairo. Taman 
Bay was appointed viceroy (nà^ib al-ghayba), but the 
effective control of the administration was in the 
hands of Zayn al-Din Barakat. 

On ro Djumada II/11 July, al-Ghawri reached 
Aleppo, where Ottoman ambassadors presented a 
conciliatory message from Selim, to whom al-Ghawri 
in turn sent peace proposals. Selim, who intended 
another campaign against the Safawids, decided, 
however, first to end the danger to his flank. Conflict 
was now inevitable, and a decisive battle ensued at 
Mardj Dabik, north of Aleppo, on 25 Radjab 922/24 
August 1516. The flight of the Mamlük left wing, 
commanded by Kha?ir Bey (who was probably in 
secret understanding with the Ottomans), led to the 
break-up of the whole Mamlük position. In the con- 
fusion, al-Ghawri fell from his horse and died, 
apparently of apoplexy. His body was never re- 
covered. 
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KANSU, a province in the north-west of China, 
bounded in the south and east by the provinces of 
Szechwan and Shensi and in the west and north by 
the province of Chinghhai and the Sinkiang Uighur 
and Inner Mongolia Autonomous Regions. The 
province, first formed under the Great Khan Kübilày 
in 1282 A.D., received its name from the towns in the 
extreme north-west, Kanchou (Changyeh) and 


Suchou (Kiuchuan); both towns are already men- 
tioned in the Hudid al-‘dlam and Gardizi, the former 
in the form Khàmdiü (in the Mongol period Kamdjü) 
and the latter as Sukhdiü or Sükdiü. 

I. To the end of the Mongol period. Until the 
thirteenth century A.D. this territory was for the 
most part under the domination of foreign peoples of 
Turkish (Uyghur) or Tibetan (Tangut) origin; im- 
mediately before the Mongol conquest there was a 
Tangut kingdom here under the Hsai (or Hsi-hsia) 
dynasty (1032-1227) with their capital at Ningsia 
(Yinchwan). Rashid al-Din, in giving a list of the 
twelve provinces (sking, Chinese shéng) of China, 
divides the Tangut region into two, with Kindjanfü 
(now Sien, the capital of Shensi) and Kamdijü (Kan- 
chou) as their respective capitals. In actual fact, 
Kanchow was the capital of Kansu; Kansu and 
Shenn were then, as later, combined in a single 
government, the only difference being that the 
residence of the governor was then in the capital of 
Shensi and not, as later, in the capital of Kansu. The 
boundary between Kansu and Shensi was formed by 
the Hwang Ho, so that Lanchou, the present-day 
capital of Kanso, then belonged to Shensi. In con- 
nection with Quengianfu (i.e., Kīndjānfū, Sian) 
Marco Polo mentions Prince Mangalay (d. 1280, the 
Mangqala of Rashid al-Din) Kibilay’s third son, as 
ruler of Tangut, while Rashid al-Din refers to his 
son Ananda; according to Rashid al-Din, he was the 
founder of Muslim dominance in this area. Born about 
1270 (at the beginning of the 14th century he was 
thirty years of age), he was brought up by Muslim 
foster-parents; but it was only after the conversion 
of the Il-Khàn Ghazan (:.e., ca. 1295) that he openly 
professed Islam. He converted the greater part of 
his army, numbering nearly 150,000 men to Islam, 
and the people of Tangut, except the peasantry, were 
likewise converted. Taken to task by his cousin the 
Great Khan Temiir Oldjeytii (1294-1307) for his con- 
version, Ananda remained faithful to Islam and after 
a period of interruption was restored to his dominion. 
In 1307 a party wished to raise him to the throne 
of the Khanate, but he was put to death after the 
success of a rival candidate, Temiir’s nephew Khay- 
shan (1307-1311). It was not until 1323 that Ananda’s 
son Oriig-Temiir was appointed prince of Tangut. 

As Marco Polo shows, there were already Muslims 
in Kansu before Ananda’s time; however, he says 
nothing about the dissemination of Islam south 
of the Hwang Ho. The Turkish-speaking Salar, who 
live at the present day on the southern banks of that 
river, are mentioned as living there as early as the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644) and described as unruly 
subjects, although no Muslim risings are recorded 
during this period. The story which reached Timür's 
territories about 1398 to the effect that the founder 
of the Ming dynasty had ordered the massacre of 
some 100,000 Muslims and had completely eradicated 
Islam in China finds no confirmation in any Chinese 
source. 
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2. in the post-Mongol period. After the collapse of 

the Yüan dynasty which took place in 770/1368, 
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Muslims in Kansu, as well as those of other provinces 
of China, were put under the rule of the newly- 
established Ming dynasty, which, at the beginning 
of the new régime, adopted a discriminatory attitude 
against non-Chinese. It oppressed Hui-hui or Mus- 
lims, and generally speaking, the Hui-hui under the 
Yüan dynasty were obliged to settle in China, and 
began to be assimilated to the Chinese way of life 
through intermarriage with native Chinese women. 
They were physically and linguistically sinicised as 
time went by; Hwi-hui under the Ming dynasty 
gradually changed their original, Islamic surnames to 
Chinese ones (e.g., from Muhammad to Ma, etc.), and 
adopted Chinese languages; nevertheless, they 
adhered strictly to Islam. This process also affected 
Kansu Muslims, with some characteristics different 
from those of China proper. 

In the early Ming period there were many Muslims 
in Kansu, while some of them are reported to have 
returned to Samarkand, according to the Ming Shih- 
lu or the Veritable Annals of the Ming Dynasty. At 
Kanchou, Liangchou and Suchou there were some 
Muslims who had newly emigrated from Central Asian 
Countries in the middle Ming period (Ming Shih-lu, 
sub anno 1527), and some from the Komil region, 
with which the Ming dynasty had had political rela- 
tions. Apart from such new-comers, native Muslims 
originating from the Yüan period greatly increased 
in number and were distributed in south-eastern parts 
of Kansu as far as adjacent parts of Shensi. There 
were also Muslims in districts of Kung-chéng-fu, 
Chinchou, T'aochou and Kuyiian in the Kansu 
Province, according to the Ming Shih-lu and local 
gazetteers of the Ming dynasty. 

In 1604 Father Benedict Goés, who travelled from 
Agra through the Tarim Basin to Ming China in 
search of the historic Cathay and who reached Suchou, 
mentions ‘‘Saracens’”, that is to say, Muslims, who 
lived in Suchou segregated from the Chinese there. 
Though his description is in some parts ambiguous, 
we may conclude that there were Muslims at Suchou 
in the late Ming period. 

Under the Ch'ing dynasty, which succeeded the 
Ming in 1644, the situation of Muslims in Kansu, 
Ninghsia and Shensi changed little; however, we 
have much more information on the Kansu Muslims 
under the Ch'ing, as seen in the Ch’ing Shih-lu and 
other historical sources and local gazetteers of the 
dynasty. In the Ch'ing period, Kansu had one of the 
densest concentrations of Chinese Muslims. Chinese- 
Speaking Muslims of Ch'ing China were generally 
called Hwi-min ("Islamic people") in Chinese. The 
main habitats of Kansu Muslims were Kanchou, 
Liang-chou, Lanchou, Kuyüan, Chingchou, Hochou, 
Chingyüan, Piliang, Fuchiang, etc.; other places 
adjacent to Kansu where they lived were Hsining, 
Hsünhua, Kueité in Chinghai Province, and Ninghsia, 
Chin-chi-pao in Ninghsia Province. 

The size of the Chinese Muslim population in 
Kansu is unclear: M. Broomhall (1910) estimated it 
at two or three milions. According to the statistics 
of the government of the Chinese Peoples' Republic, 
the Muslim population of Kansu is estimated at 
1,086,597 (30% of the total population of Kansu 
Province in 1953), and that of Chinghai at 257,959; 
thus the total population is 1,330,000. The basis of 
Broomhall’s estimate is not clear, but, as compared 
with the present situation, these seem to be acceptable 
statistics. Generally speaking, Kansu Muslims are 
more densely distributed in the southei: part of 
Kansu, that is, south of the Yellow River. 

Islam in Kansu as in other provinces of China, 
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is that of the Hanafi rite, with some influence from 
the Shafi‘i one, as is shown by investigations of 
D'Ollone on Islamic legal practices prevalent in mod- 
ern Kansu (D'Ollone, Recherches sur les Musulmans 
chinois). 

The most important feature among the Muslims of 
Kansu is the prevalence of Süfism, apparently orig- 
inating in the middle of the 18th century. In contem- 
porary Ch'ing sources, one of the Süfi teachings of 
Kansu Islam is called Hsin-chiao (the ‘‘New Sect” or 
"New Teaching"), which was reported for the first 
time in 1761 immediately after the Ch'ing conquest 
of Eastern Turkistan. One Ma Ming-hsin, a native 
of Anting, Kansu, started to spread the so-called 
“New Teaching” in the district of the Salar tribes 
in Hsining after his return in 1761 from a period of 
religious study at Yarkand and Kàshghar in Eastern 
Turkistan. With the support of Sü-ssü-shih-san and 
Hu-ma-liu-hu, both Salar mullas, he founded the 
“New Sect” in 1762. This propagated a mystical 
ritualism characterized by: (1) loud chanting of 
religious songs, as opposed to the low chanting by the 
Old Sect or Old Teaching; (2) prayers with head- 
shaking and body movement in a dance-like manner 
—foot-stamping, hand-waving, and face turning 
up towards heaven; (3) belief in miracles, visions, 
apparition of spirits and prediction of good or bad 
omens; and (4) worship of Muslim saints and their 
tombs. Ma Ming-hsin was revered as the saintly 
founder of the sect. However, one cannot consider 
the ‘“‘New Sect’’ founded by Ma Ming-hsin as a reform 
movement reacting against the traditional sects, 
generally called Ancient or Old Sects (K’u-pat, 
Chiu-pai and K’u-hsing-pai). 

In ca. 1760-80 the centre of the Hsin-chiao was 
at Hsiinhua, a town near Hsining, where Hsin-chiao 
adherents quarrelled incessantly among themselves in 
the 1760s and 1770s; and in 1781, Ma Ming-hsin and 
Sü-ssü-shih-san led an attack on the Muslims belong- 
ing to the Ancient Sect. Government suppression of 
sectarian strife led Hsin-chiao adherents to open 
rebellion against the Ch’ing dynasty in that year, and, 
though it was suppressed by the Ch’ing army, a 
second revolt broke out in 1783 at Shi-féng-pao, 
Kansu. Since the rgth century, major centres of Hsin- 
chiao adherents have been in Chang-chia-chiian, 
Kansu, and in Chi-chi-pao, Hinghsia. 

In 1862 a new revolt broke out at Chin-chi-pao, 
where Ma Hua-lung who came from the direct “‘apos- 
tolic" line of Ma Ming-hsin, maintained his quarters. 
Ma Hua-lung is reported to have been a mystical 
saint who was able to perform miracles; but his 
rebellion was suppressed in 1871 by the Ch'ing army. 
The mystic order of Ma Hua-lung was called Djah- 
riyya from the 19th century onwards (D'Ollone); the 
headship of the Order passed to Ma Yüan-ch'ang, a 
disciple of Ma Hua-lung, who had his headquarters at 
Chang-chia-chüan, Kansu. Ma Yüan-ch'ang is men- 
tioned by G. Andrew who visited him in the early 
20th century; he died in 1920 during an earthquake 
which occurred in Kansu during that year. 

Besides Hsin-chiao, another characteristic of the 
Sufism of Kansu Islam is the institution of méng-kuan. 
Mêng-kuan, especially the Four Great Méng-kuan, 
was reported in Ch’ing sources for the first time in 
1786; the Six Great Méng-kuan were also reported in 
1943. They are (1) the Hu-fei-yeh sect, including 
Pi-chia-ch’ang kung-pet, Lin-t'ao kung-pei, etc.; 
(2) the Ka-ti-lin-yeh sect, including Ta-kung-pei, 
Yang-men, etc.; (3) the K’u-pu-lin-yeh sect; (4) the 
Sha tzii-lin-yeh sect; (5) the Sat-ai-lo-wo-lo-ting-yeh 
sect; and (6) the Che-ho-lin-yeh Djahriyya sect, 
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According to the missionary D'Ollone, who made a 
study of aboriginal peoples in the borderlands of 
China in 1906-9, the tombs of three Islamic saints 
were revered among Kansu Muslims. Méng-kuan 
adherents were also called Kung-pet-chiao, that is, 
“followers of Tomb Teaching’’. Thus, the Djahriyya 
sect of Kansu Muslims may be said to be one of 
meng-kuan, tomb-worshippers. 
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KANTARA, pl. kanátir, means in Arabic (1) 

bridge, particularly a bridge of masonry or 
stone, one of the most famous of which is that of 
Sandja [9.v.]; also (2) aqueduct (especially in the 
plural), dam, and finally (3) high building, castle 
(similarly kasatil = aqueduct from kastal = castel- 
lum; see KANAT); cf. TA, iii, 509; Dozy, Supplément, 
ii, 412; de Goeje, BGA, iv, 334; and particularly 
R. Geyer in the SB Ak. Wien, cxlix/6 (1905), 114-9. 
The original meaning of the word ‘‘arch, stone 
archway”, is found in the earliest Arabic lexico- 
graphers; cf. Dozy-de Goeje, Description de l' Afrique 
et de l'Espagne par Edríst, 369, Djisr [g.v.), a bridge 
of wood or boats, is the opposite of kantara, which is 
of stone; in time, however, the two words came to be 
used as synonyms (see Dozy, Suppl., i, 194). 

No satisfactory explanation has yet been given of 
the origin of the word. The oldest reference is found 
in a verse of Tarafa (iv, 22; see The Diwans of the 
Six ancient Arabic poets, ed. Ahlwardt, 1870, 55). 
On account of this early occurrence of the word, 
Yakut (iv, 187) considers the word to be genuine 
Arabic. But we may with considerable certainty re- 
gard it as a loan-word. Vollers and Geyer thought 
that it was borrowed from Latin or Greek. The former 
connected (ZDMG, li, 376; ZA, viii, 100-1) kanfara 
with the mediaeval Latin word cimtrum (French 
cintre, arch, vault), while Geyer (op. cit., 118-9) 
sought the original either in xavðńňoç = basket, 
cantherius = wickerwork used in the making of roofs 
and buildings, or in xdurtpa, x&urtptov = deposi- 
tory (cf. also xaprthg == rounding, curve), from 
which Vollers (ZDMG, li, 302) derived Egypto-Arab. 
kim[ar. But all these explanations are to be rejected, 
because there are phonetic objections to them and 
they partly rely for the meanings of the words cited 
on obsolete, farfetched glosses; cf. for objections to 


these explanations, Frankel in ZA, xix, 270-1, 
and Nóldeke, of. cit., 408. Kanfara is most probably 
to be derived from the Aramaic, and, as Nóldeke, 
op. cit., thinks, in the first place from kefárá — hoop, 
arch (see Payne-Smith, Thesaur. Syriac., col. 3591; 
note specially &*fartá in Bar Bahlül, Lexic., col. 1768). 
The above-mentioned word djisr also comes from the 
Aramaic (Fränkel, Die aram. Fremdwörter im Arab., 
Leiden 1886, 285 and D. H. Müller in WZKM, i, 31), 
but can actually be traced back to the Assyrian or 
Accadian (cf. Meissner in ZA, ix, 269, and Zimmern, 
Akkadische Fremdworter, Leipzig 1915, 31). 

Al-Kantara has survived in Spanish in the diminu- 
tives alcantarilla = little bridge, gutter and alcantaril- 
lado = arched aqueduct; see Dozy-Engelmann, 
Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de 
larabe?, Leiden 1869, 47; Diccionario de la Lengua 
Castellana por la Real Academia Espanola, xiii, 
Madrid 1899, svv; J. Oliver Asin, Historia del nombre 
Madrid, Madrid 1959, index. 

Al-Kantara and al-Kanatir are frequently found 
—sometimes with descriptive additions, e.g., Kanáàtir 
Fir‘awn—as names for places like quarters of a city 
{notably in Baghdad) in areas where Arabic was, 
or is, spoken in the mediaeval or modern East. 
In his geographical dictionary (iv, 180, 187-92, vi, 
179-80) Yáküt gives a dozen places named al- Kan- 
tara and four called Kanátir (cf. also, for example, the 
indices to al-Tabari, Annales, 759-60, and Ibn al- 
Athir, Kamil, xiii, 790). For the numerous districts 
of Baghdad named after particular bridges under the 
Caliphate see the index to Guy le Strange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate, London 1900, 368. 

Of the places named al-Kantara, the fol- 
lowing are worthy of special mention: 

I. An oasis on the southern slopes of the Atlas 
in Algeria at the exit of a narrow pass through 
which run the road and railway from Constantine to 
the desert regions; it is a station on the Constantine- 
Biskra line, 35 miles north of the latter. This, the 
most northern oasis in Africa, consists of three 
villages with about 3,500 inhabitants and possesses 
a very dense date grove. From its situation it was 
an important military station and, as Roman inscrip- 
tions found there show, settled in ancient times. It 
is presumably identical with the station Ad Calcem 
Herculis of the Roman itineraries (see Dessau in 
Pauly-Wissowa, iii, 1345). The name al-Kantara is 
derived from the Roman bridge, restored in 1862 by 
the French, which spans in one huge arch the ravine, 
the 150 feet wide Fumm al-Sahárà — the mouth of 
the Sahara (so-called by the inhabitants), through 
which flows the W4d al-Kantara (cf., for example, 
Vivien de St. Martin, Dict. de Géographie Universelle, 
Paris 1879, i, 66 and Kobelt, Retseerinnerungen aus 
Algerien und Tunis, 1883, 322). 

2. Alcántara, a little town of great antiquity in 
the province of Cáceres (district of Estremadura) in 
Spain, near the Portuguese frontier, with 3,200 
inhabitants. It receives its name from an imposing 
granite bridge, built in 105 A.D., which crosses the 
Tagus in six great arches to the northwest of the 
town. The place is also famous for the religious 
knightly order founded there in 1176 to defend the 
frontier against the Moors, which became called the 
Order of Alcántara after its headquarters were moved 
to this town in 1213 (see Baedeker’s Spain and 
Portugal‘, Leipzig 1912, 459). 

3. A small town with a mosque in Egypt, on 
the Asiatic side of the Suez canal, half-way between 
Port Safid and Ismāʻiliyya, a station on the railway 
connecting these two towns, It lies on a low narrow 
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tongue of rising ground, which runs out between the 
large Menzaleh lake in the north and the little Balah 
lake in the south. It is unlikely to take its name 
from this "land bridge", however, but from a bridge 
which already existed here probably in the early 
Middle Ages. 

The Arab geographer Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Uméari, 
who wrote ca. 741/1340, mentions the arch of a 
bridge, called Kantarat al-Djisr, near the old caravan 
station of al-‘Akila, under which the superfluous 
water flowed into the desert at the time of the Nile’s 
inundation. There was still a bridge here at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, built over a canal con- 
necting the two lakes already mentioned. The modern 
al-Kantara arose on its present site after the making 
of the Suez Canal. The old settlement was a short 
half-hour's journey to the east and is marked by the 
mound of ruins Tell Abü Séfe (on the maps also 
called Tell al-Ahmar). This place may be regarded 
as the key to Egypt, for it has always been used by 
conquerors as the gateway to the Nile valley. Its 
strategical importance led to its being occupied in 
remote antiquity. Tell Abü Séfe (with ruins of a 
temple of Ramses II and remains of the Ptolemaic 
and Roman period) marks the site of the ancient 
Egyptian town of Zaru (T?, r w), the capital of the 
fourteenth district of Lower Egypt, which was 
already a fortress in the time of the Middle Kingdom. 
In the later classical and Byzantine literature it 
appears as Sile, Sele (Selle); according to a Latin 
inscription found here, it had a Roman garrison in 
288 and was later also the see of a bishop. In the Mid- 
dle Ages it was called al-CAküla (on the name al- 
‘Akila = *''the bend", cf. DAYR AL-*AKÜL), a name 
which was temporarily supplanted by that of the 
castle of al-Kusayr during the Mamlük period. In 
World War I al-Kantara played an important part 
in the struggle for the Suez Canal. From November 
1914 to March 1916 there were frequent encounters 
there between English and Turkish troops (cf. 
thereon, for example, Baer, Der Vólkerkrieg, Eine 
Chronik der Ereignisse seit dem 1. Juli 1914, Stuttgart 
1914-5, iv, 220-24, viii, 367, xi, 318, xvii, 47-8, 128, 
130, 132). 

In remote antiquity as well as in the late Middle 
Ages and modern times, al-Kantara was the point 
of departure for the caravan road from Egypt to 
Syria. After World War I a new railway line to Syria 
branched off there from the Port Sa‘id-Suez line, and 
ran from al-Kantara via Katya al-‘Arish and Ghazza 
to Ludd, where it linked up with the line from Y4fa to 
Jerusalem. In the successive wars between Egypt and 
Israel from 1948 al-Kantara continued to be a key 
strategic point, which suffered considerable damage. 

Bibliography: Baedeker, Palästina und Sy- 
rien’, 1913, 177, 171; C. Küthmann, Die Ostgrenze 

Agyptens, Berliner Dissert., 1911, 38-49; R. Hart- 

mann in ZDMG, lxiv, 688, 691, 696, Ixx, 486-7, 511 

and in Petermann’s Geogr. Mitteil., 1916, lxii, 373-7; 

Alt in the Palástinajahrbuch des deutsch. evangel. 

Instituts, x, Berlin 1914, 60-3 and Dalman, op. cit., 

XX, 1924, 44-6. On excavations and finds in the 

region of al-Kantara see Clédat in the Recueil de 

travaux relatifs à l'urchéol. égyptienne et assyrienne, 
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4. A sanctuary among the ruins of the ancient 
Petra in the Sinai Peninsula; cf. Savignac, Le 
Sanctuaire d'el Kantara in the Rev, Biblique, N.S., 
iii (1916), 391-2. 

5. Kantarat Zaynab in the valley of the Nahr Bay- 


rit in Syria, an ancient Roman aqueduct of which | 


considerable remains exist at the present day; 
according to Arab legend, it was built by Queen 
Zenobia (Zaynab); cf. Fr. Müller, Studien über Zeno- 
bia und Palmyra (Diss. Königsberg 1902), 14-15. 

6. Kanáàtir Firfawn (*Pharaoh's aqueduct"), a 
great aqueduct in the south of Syria, which, 
beginning at Dilli, at the western foot of the lava 
plateau of Ledjà (west of Hawràn), runs in a south- 
western direction for some sixty miles as far as 
Mukes (Gadara), providing many villages with the 
necessary drinking-water in the summer months. It 
is identified by Wetzstein—probably rightly—with 
the Kanatir mentioned by Hamza al-Isfahani (An- 
nales, ed. Gottwaldt, 117). But the Ghassànid Djabala 
b. al-Hárith, who reigned about 500 A.D., can hardly, 
as Hamza says, be the builder of this marvellous 
piece of work (cf. Nóldeke, Die ghassan. Fürsten ... 
in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., iv, 1887, 50). It certainly dates 
back to ancient times. For further information see 
Wetzstein, Reisebericht über Hauran und die Tracho- 
nen, Berlin 1860, 123-5. 

The diminutive Kunaytira (popularly Kunétra 
or Kenétri) is occasionally used as a place name, 
€.g., a town in Syria in the Djawlàn (Golàn) district, 
to the north east of Jordan (see Baedeker, Palestine 
and Syria’, 1912, 268; R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris 1927, 
387), and also a newly established town in Morocco, 
called Knitra, then Port-Lyautey, then Knitra again. 
The town was first a disembarkation area, then a 
fairly important port, on the River Sebou, some way 
from its mouth. This port superseded the ancient 
al-Mahdiyya situated on the mouth of the same river. 

(M. STRECK*) 

KANON, pl. kawanin, Arabic derivative from 
Greek xavav, which meant firstly “any straight 
rod", later “a measure or rule”, and finally (in the 
papyri of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D.) ‘‘assessment 
for taxation”, “imperial taxes”, “tariff” (Liddell and 
Scott, revised ed., London 1940; for its meanings in 
religious literature, see G. W. H. Lampe, 4 Patristic 
Greek lexicon, Oxford 1961). The word was adopted 
into Arabic presumably with the continuation, after 
the Muslim conquest of Egypt and Syria, of the pre- 
Islamic tax system (C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, 
Leipzig 1924, 218-62; F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxa- 
tion, Copenhagen 1950, 118-20). Whilst the word 
preserved in Islamic states in general its special 
meaning as a financial term belonging to the field of 
land-taxes, it acquired also the sense of ‘‘code of 
regulations" "state-law" (sc. of non-Muslim origin). 
The two senses must be discussed separately. 


i——Law 


In theory, the shari‘a regulates the whole of the 
public and private life of the Muslim, but since works 
of fikh barely deal with the provisions of common 
law, and also since it became apparent very early on 
that the greater part of the Muslim penal system was 
inapplicable, the guardians of public order (especially 
the governors) took to issuing regulations (kawánin) 
in these two fields, although they had no such legis- 
lative authority. At the time, these developments did 
not shock even the strictest of the *wlamá?, because 
in administrative matters there was no conflict 
between the kānūn and the shari‘a, the latter general- 
ly being silent on such matters. Similarly with penal 
law, the kaéntin did not appear to infringe on the 
shari‘a, for the governors had the sense to restrict 
themselves to substituting the discretionary penalty 
of the ta‘sir [g.v.], fine or flogging, punishments laid 
down in works of fikh, for the seriously mutilating 
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punishments of the Kur?4n (hudad, pl. of hadd), such 
as cutting off the hand or stoning. 

Under the Ottoman sultans, the term kánün came 
to be applied mainly to acts in the domain of admin- 
istrative and financial law and of penal law. The first 
kánün-námas promulgated under Mebemmed II (855- 
86/1451-1481) were indeed confined to this restricted 
field, but a century later, through the impetus of 
Abu °1-Su‘ad, grand mufti of Istanbul from 952/1545 
to 982/1574 [q.v.], kaniin-namas began to offer legal 
solutions to questions which had hitherto been exclu- 
sively the province of the shari*a, particularly prop- 
erty law. Abu ?l-Su*üd was a jurist of such great 
ability that this was done without the kaàn&n and the 
Shari*a ever coming into opposition with one another. 

Nowadays, in all Middle Eastern countries, the 
term kantin denotes not only those codes and laws 
which are directly inspired by western legislation, 
such as civil and commercial law, administrative and 
penal law, but also those laws and codes which are 
confined to reproducing, albeit simplifying, the 
provisions of the shari*a. To name but a few examples, 
the Syrian Code (kanün) of Personal Status (1953), 
the ‘Iraki Code (kann) of Personal Status (1959) and 
the proposed Egyptian Family Code (also called 
kanin) fall into this category. The Order in Council is 
designated by the neologism marsim bi-kanin. 
However, the word kantin, which, as we have noted, 
originally signified a ruling of the administrative 
authority, is not used in this sense today, being 
replaced by l@iha (pl. lawã’ih) in Egypt and by 
nizam or tartib elsewhere. 

Whether it is inspired by western legislation or 
comprises only provisions adopted from Muslim law, 
the actual kánün is prepared by a commission, passed 
by it or by the legislative assemblies if need be, and 
promulgated by the executive, the same procedure 
being followed in both cases. In addition, in the case 
of a kantin concerning personal status or inheritance 
laws, and therefore one deriving from Muslim law, 
the discussions in the Assembly are no more than 
formalities. In such cases it is the preceding phase, 
the one developed by the commission, which is the 
most important. 

Born in the East, the word kánün as the designa- 
tion of the superior form of legislation (Law and 
Code) is current only in the Middle East, or, more 
precisely, in those countries which came, however 
partially, under the influence of Istanbul. It was 
rarely used in Saudi Arabia, which escaped Ottoman 
domination; there the word preferred to cover the 
legislative work of the secular authority was nizam. 

Bibliography: Ö. L. Barkan, Kanunlar, 

Istanbul 1945; J. Schacht, An introduction to 

Islamic law, ch. xii; idem, Abu ?I-Su*üd, in EI*; 

C. Chehata, Droit musulman, applications au 

Proche Orient, Paris 1970, 11-21. For the pre- 

Ottoman kantn, see B. Lewis, in BSOAS (1954), 

599; V. Minorsky, in tbid. (1955), 449 ff. 

(Y. LINANT DE BELLEFONDS) 


ii.—CADASTER 


The administration of taxes usually comprised two 
sections, one dealing with assessment and one with 
collection. The assessment of taxes was based on 
various principles and resulted in a basis for calcula- 
tion, the asl. Kánün is used to refer both to these 
principles as a whole and to the resulting sum due 
from the taxpayer, either in the case of a single 
property or all the properties in one district taken 
together. The assessed value of the revenue on an 
estate was known as the ‘ibra. In those provinces— 


never the entire Muslim world— where many lands 
were assessed by the procedure of kánén, this word 
came to mean a kind of fiscal cadaster. 

In Egypt, traditionally subject to a special régime 
in which state control was particularly extensive and 
which is fairly well documented, the “‘cadaster” was 
made by measuring the area of each plot of land, 
placing it into a category according to its position in 
the Nile flood and thus determining the most suitable 
type of crop, and finally assessing the duty which, 
barring accidents, should result and could be fixed in 
advance. The general process of the cadaster is known 
as rawk [q.v.] (verb ráka). These administrative opera- 
tions give rise to the following documents: a) an 
original (asi) kānūn establishing the characteristics 
of a region so as to determine its “ibra on a per- 
manent basis—according to al-Makrizi, in his day 
this was revised every thirty years; b) an annual 
kantin, established by a local dalil, consisting, on 
the basis of the foregoing, of a statement of the 
characteristics of each plot after the flood, by which 
characteristics the dalil decides which crops should 
be cultivated; c) a &ánün establishing the most 
suitable crops and the resulting fiscal distribution, 
listed both by holdings and by crops. Finally there 
was a series of other documents more specifically 
concerned with tax collection [see KHARAD]]. 

The measurements were made by a kassáb (from 
kasaba, unit of length); the másih (surveyor) calcu- 
lated the areas on the basis of measurements taken. 
It would seem that sometimes he cheated in the geo- 
metry, and Ibn Mammáti takes great pains to remind 
his readers of the rules for calculating areas. The 
various kinds of land were classified according to 
type, degree of flooding and rotation of crops, and 
the vocabulary used for such terms appears to be in 
part non-Arab and pre-Islamic (see JESHO, v (1962), 
259-60, from Ibn Mammàti and Makhzüm!l). 

It would be useful to classify the published papyri 
in the categories listed above. Al-Nábulusi's descrip- 
tion of the Fayyüm (Ayyübid period) in fact gives a 
detailed picture of taxes in general, but not precisely, 
of the cadaster for this province, locality by locality 
and category by category. 

Far less is known of the methods employed in 
the rest of the Muslim world. However, the main 
outlines seem clear. There it was impossible to draw 
up for fiscal purposes a precise survey of crops, nor 
therefore of the return anticipated from them, since 
there was neither a regular flood nor a sufficiently 
close administrative control. It was, however, at 
least possible to measure area, and even to classify 
land according to average yield, thus allowing a 
tabulation of taxes, subject to last-minute modifica- 
tion in the light of the actual harvest. This was done 
in the majority of regions, where a definite sum in 
money was levied by area and crop, as against those 
where a proportion of the crop was levied. There 
were also, however, regions which followed the Roman 
tradition. In these the unit was not of area, which 
gives a variable yield, but one of labour or of ex- 
ploitation, where a variable area produces a fixed 
yield. A traditional vocabulary less complex than 
that of Egypt also designates the different types of 
land. As in Egypt, the “ibra was determined. Meas- 
uring was done by the másih sometimes with the 
help of a controller (mu‘abir) or a divider (kassám). 
In fact, if not in law, their salary constituted an 
additional charge. However, even in Egypt, there 
continued to be many properties which for one reason 
or another were registered "without misáha", and 
thus taxed outright without having been surveyed in 
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this way. On the documents see the article on DAFTAR 
and, following the Ta?rikh-i Kumm, A. K. S. Lamb- 
ton (Landlord and Peasant in Persia, 1953, ch. 2). 

In the West, or at any rate in the Maghrib, ca- 
dastral survey seems to have been slower and less 
precise. It is possible that it was not introduced to 
Morocco before the time of the Almohads, when it 
was brought back by Ibn Tümart from his voyage to 
the East. Here, even less than in the East, not all 
estates were covered. 

Bibliography: Scattered references can be 
found throughout the sources; only the most 
important are mentioned here: Ibn Mammiti, 
Kawánin al-dawáwin, ed. ‘Atiyya, 1943, tr. R. S. 
Cooper, Ibn Mammåtī’s rules for the ministries, 
Ph.D. thesis, University of California, Berkeley 
1973, unpublished; Ta?rikh-; Kumm, ed. Djalàl 
al-Din Tihrani, Tehran 1934; the analyses of 
Makhzümi and Nabulusi in the articles by Cl. 
Cahen cited below; Nuwayri, Nihaya, viii; Khwa- 
razmi, Mafatih al-*ulüm, ed. Van Vloten; and the 
papyri, especially the Cairo ones published by 
Grohmann where an index of technical terms 
facilitates consultation. Modern works: there 
is nothing systematic, but we may cite F. Løkke- 
gaard, Islamic Taxation, index; A. K. S. Lambton, 
Landlord and Peasant in Persia, London 1953; 
Cl. Cahen, Quelques problémes économiques et 
fiscaux de l'Iraq buyide, in AIEO, Algiers (1952); 
idem, Les impóts du Fayyum ayyubide, in Arabica 
(1955); idem, Contribution à l'étude des impóts dans 
lEgypte médiévale in JESHO (1962); Hassanein 
Rabie, The financial system of Egypt A.H. 564-741/ 
A.D. 1169-1341, London 1972; see also the articles 
DAFTAR and KHARADJ. (CL. CAHEN) 


iii.—FINANCIAL AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1. From the earliest days of the conquest onwards, 
Kànün preserved the meanings of "registers and lists 
recording land-taxes" (KGnün al-Kharádj, also 
djará^id) and the regulations there laid down (al- 
kawánin al-mukarrara, cf. al-Màwardi, ed. Cairo 1386/ 
1966, 215, tr. Fagnan, 462). This principle of assess- 
ment for tax can be traced back to the time of the 
second caliph *Umar, to whom is attributed the 
measurement of the lands in the Sawàd and the 
imposition of a fixed tax on a specified area of land 
(Abi Yusuf, K. al-Kharddj, Cairo 1302, 36-8, 48, 60, 
85, 218; al-Mawardi, 148-52, 174-6; Lokkegaard, 106- 
25). This measure was considered to be the continua- 
tion of the Sasanian system of assessment for tax 
(Abt Yusuf, 38, 57; al-Mawardi, 78, 148, 173-5; 
Tabari, i, 962); and as in the old Iranian tradition so 
in the Islamic period strict adherence to the explicit 
entries and regulations of the official registers (h:fz 
al-kawanin, al-Mawardi, 215) was regarded as the 
foundation of sound and just administration (al- 
Máwardi, 151, 215-8). In the period of the classical 
caliphate the Persian terms dastár and awáradj came 
to be used as synonyms of kánün in the sense of 
"tax-list" (Løkkegaard, 179, 265). Kánün also 
signified the conditions (shuruét) governing the 
levying of land-taxes by mukata‘a [q.v.] (Lokkegaard, 
107). The term kánün must have spread only later 
into ‘Irak and the eastern provinces, since though it 
is frequently used by al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058) it is 
not used by Abü Y üsuf (d. 182/798). After the ‘Abbā- 
sid period kaniin remained in use as a financial term 
with the same meanings in Egypt (Ibn Mammát, K. 
Kawánin al-Dawáwin, ed. A. S. Atiya, Cairo 1943, 
305; ‘Uthm4n al-Nabulusi, K. Luma‘ al-kawénin, 
see Brockelmann, GAL, S. I, 573); in Persia (Rawan- 


di, Rahat al-sudir, ed. M. Iqbal, 356, 381, 398; Nasir 
al-Din al-Tüsi, risála published in THITM, ii (1932- 
9), and in BSOAS, x (1940-2), 759-62; Rashid al-Din, 
Tarikh-i Mubàrak-i Ghazáni, ed. Jahn, GMS, 306; 
*Abd Allàh b. Kiyà, Resálá-ye Falakiyyá, ed. W. 
Hinz, Wiesbaden 1953, 23, 172, 182-4; Muhammad 
b. Hindüsháh al-Nakhdjuwáàni, Dastér al-katib, i, ed. 
A. Alizade, Moscow 1964, fas! dar kánün wa yasá- 
mishi), in Anatolia (Karim al-Din al-Aksaráyi, 
Musdmarat al-akhbar, ed. O. Turan, Ankara 1944, 
257, 298; Ibn Bibi, al-Awamir al-‘Ala@iyya, Ankara 
1966, 721), and in India (Irfan Habib, The agrarian 
system of Mughal India, London 1963, 186, 202; 
kantingo dastiir, zabfi). In. the Resálá-ye Falakiyyá 
(p. 182), "kànün-: mamiakat" is described as the 
setting down in advance in a register of the taxes for 
each area according to clear amounts and proportions, 
the tahsildars being required to collect the taxes 
according to this register. Finally, in the Ottoman 
state, the tahrir [q.v.] registers (defter, cf. al-Mawardi, 
82: daftar al-sawafi), which set out in detail particu- 
larly the land taxes and the methods of raising them, 
and the &kànünnámes q.v.) for the individual sandjaks 
are to be regarded as a continuation of the same 
system. The office in which such registers were kept 
was called in the Tlkhànid state bayt al-kàánün, and 
in the Ottoman Empire defterkhane. 

2. As a development from the meaning ‘financial 
regulations", kànün came to mean legal prescriptions 
independent of the skari*a laid down by the sultan by 
virtue of his authority as ruler. This implication is 
found already in the ‘Abbasid period (cf. al-Mawardi, 
32: al-kawanin al-siyasiyya; and even, more broadly: 
(p. 33): al-kawánin al-shar'iyya). The following 
terms are synonymous with kantin in this sense: (i) 
hukm or (pl.) akkam (cf. al-Mawardi, 207: ahkam 
al-kharadj); (ii) k@ida or (pl.) kaw®’id (al-Mawardi, 
215; Rawandi, 166, 260, 382; Nizam al-Mulk, ed. 
Darke, 89, 95, 126; Rashid al-Din, op. cit., 304, 323; 
Muhammad b. Hindishah, 323; Code de lois coutu- 
miéres de Mehmed II, ed. N. Beldiceanu, Wiesbaden 
1967, facs. fol. 1 *v.); (iii) dastér (Hilal al-Sabi?, 
K. al-Wuzard, ed. Amedroz, 78; Resala-ye Falakiyyá, 
57; H. Busse, Untersuchungen zum isl. Kansleiwesen, 
Cairo 1959, 85, 129; Tadhkirat al-mulük, ed. V. 
Minorsky, 176; Ottoman destér, as in Barkan, 
Kanunlar, i, 259); (iv) dabifa or (pl.) dawabit (Resálàá- 
ye Falakiyyá, 23; Diyà? al-Din Bàràni, Fatáwàá- yi 
Diihàndári, tr. M. Habib and A. V. Salim Khan, 
64-71, 136-43; Ottoman dawabit, as in dawábi-i 
mesá^il-i *urfiyye, Istanbul, Un. Lib. MS 1807, 1); 
(v) @in, more particularly for regulations of non- 
Muslim origin regarding state-organization and 
ceremonial, as in the expressions @’in-i shahan, a@in-i 
Shahriyári, à?in-i diihánbáni (see F. Wolff, Glossar zu 
Firdosis Schahname, Berlin 1935, 46; cf. Nizàm al- 
Mulk, ed. Darke, 138, 209), but also more generally, 
as in d?in-i narkh-i adjnàás (A?in-i Akbari, ed. Bloch- 
mann, 60; and cf. Code de lois . .. , loc. cit.); (vi) rasm 
or (pl.) rus&m (al-Mawardi, 215; Nizàm al-Mulk, 133; 
Rawandi, 137). With the spread of Western influence 
in the rgth century, the word kantin was employed 
for secular laws of all types based on European 
models (Tanzimat, i, Istanbul 1940, 139-209), and 
the expression kantin-i esdsi to express ‘‘constitution”. 

The word kéntin was employed also for the statutes 
regulating any organization, e.g., in Ottoman times, 
those of the guilds, which were drawn up by the 
guildsmen and registered with the kadi (cf. F. Dalsar, 
Bursa'da ipekgilik, Istanbul 1960, 274-6, 318). 
Finally, kandn might imply “rules of conduct” (as in 
kantn al-sa‘dda: Resélé-ye Falakiyyd, 2); and also 
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the general principles or the basic information in 
one of the non-religious sciences (as in kann al- 
balagha or kantn fi ?l-Hbb). 

3. Kánün (in the sense of non-religious legal 
prescription) and its relation to the shari‘a. Even 
from the time of the first caliphs there are records 
of legal prescriptions imposed solely at the will of the 
tilu CLamr [q.v], e.g., ‘Umar’s decision regarding 
the lands of the Sawàd (Abü Yüsuf, 47-56, 97). Such 
prescriptions were usually incorporated into the 
shari‘a as it took shape. Administrative regulations 
and practices [see ‘AMAL, AMR] entered the shari‘a 
just like “urf and ‘éda [qq.v.], because of the broad 
interpretation of the concept of sunna [q.v.] and 
thanks to recourse to the principle of istiksdn [q.v.] 
(see J. Schacht, Origins, 99-112). But this process was 
ended after the time of al-Shafi‘i, and particularly 
of Ibn Hanbal and Dawid b. Khalaf [qq.v.], with the 
narrower interpretation put upon sunna and the 
rejection of istihsan. 

Matters of public law were treated within the 
framework of the skari‘a firstly with regard to regula- 
tions concerning land-tax (as by Aba Yisuf, Yahya 
b. Adam, Abu ?l-Faradj Kudàma), and later (from 
the 4th/10th century) ín connection with more general 
matters: the source of political authority [see IMAM], 
administrative law (see WILAYA, SIYASA, MAZALIM], 
market regulations [see uisBA), and penal law (see 
TA'ZiR] (see al-Màwardi, Abü Ya*là, Ibn Djama‘a, 
Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, passim). 
After al-Shafi‘i, the boundaries of the us#l al-fikh 
were drawn so narrowly that new administrative 
regulations were left outside them and became the 
province of a new “‘state law” or “ruler’s law”. This 
process was encouraged also by political develop- 
ments in the caliphate: in the ''sultanates" estab- 
lishing themselves in Persia (Büyids, Sàmiànids, 
Ghaznavids, Saldjükids), the native bureaucracy (see 
KATIB] strove to revive the old Iranian traditions of 
the state and of state administration in order to 
strengthen the absolutism of their masters, and won 
for political authority and state law an independent 
status vis-a-vis the shari‘a. The conflict between 
kánün and shari‘a in this period reflects the rivalry 
between swifàn and khalifa. It is in this period that 
al-Máwardi, 77-8, maintained the necessity of secular 
power (Kwwwa al-sallana, or amàra) to ensure the 
implementation of the shari‘a (tanfidh al-akkam) and 
the protection and survival of the Muslim community 
(hirdsat al-din wa-siyasat al-dunya). In other words, 
the public interest [see MASLAHA] was recognized as 
the basic principle justifying an independent political 
authority and its competence to make laws and issue 
regulations. This argument was regularly repeated in 
Muslim sultanates (including the Ottoman, cf. Tur- 
sun, Ta?rikh-i Abu ?I-Feth, 13) as the basis for the 
sultan’s authority as law-giver. In this period too the 
concepts of ‘adala [g.v.] and kann, linked to the 
Iranian view of the state, began to be treated as a 
separate subject in works written by fakiks upon 
politics (cf. al-Màwardi, 77-95). 

As to the matters regulated by this *'secular" law, 
they fell, naturally, within the field of public law— 
a field distinguished by the shari*a by the terms al- 
a‘mal al-“dmma, siydasa [q.v.), and hukuk Allah (q.v.J— 
and covered such questions as military and govern- 
inental organization, taxation, especially land-taxes 
[see KHARADJ} and the closely-related land-law, 
matters concerning the bayt al-mál [q.v.], and penal 
law. The shari*a conceded to the imam authority to 
promulgate and implement regulations governing the 
scales of non-Muslim taxes, the use to which con- 


quered land or sa:wàt (q.v.] land should be put, the 
severity of ta‘zir [g.v.) punishment, and the protection 
of the community’s economic interests [see HISBAJ. 
The shari‘a recognized also the authority of the 
imàm-sullán to decide and to legislate, if the public 
interest required it, upon any matter not treated by 
the shari‘a. It came to be agreed that the individual 
was under a religious obligation to obey the sultan's 
command in matters not regulated by nass [q.v.] (cf. 
the introduction to the Kantinname, in Istanbul Un. 
Lib., MS. T 1807). 

Furthermore, some fukaha? regarded decisions 
taken on the ruler’s authority as essential for the 
solution of various problems which concerned the 
sharia (cf. the fatwés in Abu’l-Su‘id’s Ma*rudát, 
MTM, i, 337-48 — P. Horster, Zur Anwendung des 
Islamischen Rechts im 16. Jahrhundert, Stuttgart 
1935). In cases where the shari‘a permitted two 
solutions, the decision of the tél °l-amr was decisive 
(Abu Yüsuf, tr. Fagnan, 103-4); again, in cases of 
serious tkhtilaf (g.v.] among the fukaha, the ruler 
might, in public interest, in order to ensure uniform- 
ity of practice and avoid rifts within the community, 
decree that the precepts of one specific madhhab 
[q.v.] were to be followed: thus under the ‘Abbasids 
[see IBN AL-MUKAFFA‘] and later under the Saldjükids 
{see MALIKSHAH] and the Ottomans (cf. Ma*rüdát, 
347) it was made obligatory for the kddis to follow 
the Hanafi rules in their courts. Such a decision 
greatly affected the direction taken by later legal 
development: thanks to the broad principles charac- 
terizing the Hanafi madhhab [see aBU HANIFA]), a new 
stage began, a period when new legal rules could be 
made in the forms of fatwas {q.v.] on the one hand and, 
on the other, decisions of the Kàdis' courts and re- 
gulations promulgated by the sultans. 

In the period following the Mongol invasions, 
the concept of independent state law was greatly 
strengthened: in the Ottoman Empire, in Central 
Asia, in India, and in the Timürid dominions, decrees 
issued by the rulers on matters of state organization, 
military affairs, taxes, land-tenure and penal law 
created a rich corpus of state law, entirely indepen- 
dent of the shari*a. 

In the Tikhànid state, whilst the old Iranian con- 
cept of the state of law was making headway thanks 
to the efforts of Persian bureaucrats, the Mongol 
aristocracy was endeavouring to assure thesupremacy 
of the legal system of the yasa (q.v.). The traditions 
and beliefs current in the steppe empires of Central 
Asia encouraged the view that the state subsisted 
through the maintenance of the tort (Arabic tira, 
see TÜZÜK) laid down by the kaghan (see H. tnalcik, 
Kutadgu Bilig'de Türk ve lran devlet ve siyaset 
nazariye ve gelenekleri, in Reşit Rahmeti Arat için, 
Ankara 1967, 259-71). This view was brought by the 
Turkish and Mongol ruling houses into the Middle 
East and survived in the states that they founded 
there (the Ottoman state included: for the Ottomans, 
the establishment of their sovereignty over a region 
was dependent upon the introduction there of the 
Kanin-i ‘Othmani). It should not be overlooked that 
some early Ottoman writers (e.g., Ahmedi, see TM, vi 
(1936-39), 11r) praised the yasa of Cingiz-Khàn as 
having promoted justice, and that Ottoman state- 
regulations were often referred to as yasak or yasak- 
name. In Egypt and Syria, too, yasa merged with 
5iyàsa (see D. Ayalon, in S1. I51., xxxviii (1973), I15), 
tended to be accepted as a legitimate source of law. 

In these new states the conflict between state law 
and the skari‘a overlay a politico-social struggle 
among the bureaucracy, the ‘w/ama?, and the military 
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class. In Persia and in Anatolia, after the collapse 
of Mongol rule there was powerful pressure to do 
away altogether with the Turco-Mongol state law 
(‘Aziz Astarabadi, Bazm u razm, Istanbul 1928, 223; 
Z. V. Togan, Umumft Türk tarihine giris, Istanbul 
1946, 271, 320, 376; for the reign of Shahrukh, see 
MTM, ii, 357; for Syria and Egypt, see D. Ayalon, 
in St. Isl., xxxii, 97-140; xxxiv, 151-80, xxxvi, 113- 
58; for Iran, see Spuler, Mongolen, Berlin 1968, 235- 
44). Some ‘ulamda? in state service attempted to 
prove the legitimacy of the principle of an indepen- 
dent state law by appeal to such Islamic principles as 
istihsan, maslaha, and especially ‘urf [q.v.]. 

In later years, the states which, on the basis of 
these principles, developed furthest the domain of 
state law were the Ottoman Empire and the Turco- 
Mongol states of India. Ottoman legists, emphasizing 
these points, accepted the principle that state law, 
as having from of old been the concern of independent 
yargu [g.v.] courts, should be applied by the kadis; 
all the same, the special courts of the political and 
military authorities continued—the diwans of the 
Grand Vizier, of the Agha of the Janissaries, of the 
Kapudan Pasha, of the Defterdàr. 

In the Ottoman state, the conflict of the skari‘a 
and the ruler's law manifested itself in various stages. 
Mehemmed II [q.v.], as the promotor of a centralized 
and absolutist imperial system, strengthened the 
principles of kàánün and “urf and encouraged the 
independence of “secular” law. He promulgated the 
Ottoman Kàn&nnáme, and brought the ‘ulama? more 
closely into an integrated state-controlled hierarchy 
of offices. According to a contemporary historian 
belonging to the bureaucracy (Tursun, 13), the 
"good order" (wmizám) of thìs world necessarily re- 
quire the absolute coercive authority of the sultan 
(yaságh-i pádisháht) and the sultan's promulgation 
of decrees of his own single will. The early years 
of his successor Báyezid II saw a strong reaction by 
the upholders of the shari*a against his untrammeled 
legislative activity. Selim I rejected the intervention 
of the religious authorities in state affairs (cf. «Ali 
Dijemáàli, cited in Bibl). Although Sülaymàn I was 
inclined to assert the shari‘a’s control over state law, 
the latter preserved its independence as being the 
province of the nishdndji [g.v.]. It seems that the 
relative influence accorded to shari‘a and kdantin 
depended to a degree on distinctions of madhhab: thus 
Abu ’l-Suʻŭd regarded the use of money to establish 
a wakf as entirely acceptable to the shari‘a, on the 
ground of istihsan, whereas Mehmed Birgewi [see 
BIRGEWI] regarded it as utterly illegal; Birgewi and 
the Kádizádelis were no doubt following Hanbali 
doctrine. From the 11th/17th century onwards the 
scope of the kánün evidently began to contract to 
the advantage of the shari‘a. Fatwàás of the muftis 
progressively restricted the law-making powers of the 
nishandjis, and the influence of the Shaykh al-Islam 
in state affairs progressively increased—to such a 
degree that in 1107/1696 the use of the word kanin 
side by side with the word skari‘a was forbidden by 
a firman of the Sultan (€*O. Nüri, Medjelle-i umür-i 
belediyye, i, Istanbul 1922, 568). 

Nevertheless, in the later periods of reform the 
activity of making &ànüns, independent of the 
shari‘a, increased once more, and the struggle be- 
tween kàánün and shari‘a, now exacerbated by social 
and political factors, revealed itself in overt collisions 
[see SELIM III, NIZAM-I DJEDID, MAHMUD II, ISLAH]. 
These kánüns were, it is true, always presented as 
being acceptable, on grounds of istihsán, to: the 
religious law and essential for the well-being of din 


and wmma, and often received the approbation of 
fatwas given by the *ulamá?; yet the reform measures 
were introduced by the bureaucrat class, which 
regarded the interests of the state as ultimately over- 
riding all other considerations, and found their 
inspiration in sources foreign to Islam (the traditional 
Irano-Turkish state, or the states of 19th century 
Europe). The disputations which arose in every 
Muslim society thus entering upon the path of 
modernization concentrated upon the question of the 
relationship between kanién and shari‘a. In the 
Ottoman state in the period of the Tangimát [q.v.], 
European laws, either modified or adopted unchanged, 
were introduced into those fields which had been the 
preserve of ruler-made law (administration, taxation, 
penal law, etc.) (see H. Veldet, Kanunlashrma 
hareketleri, in Tanzimat, i, 139-209). As a result of the 
challenge of Europeanization and modernization, 
new movements arose in the second half of the 
century. On the one hand, young intellectuals and 
Sulama’ disputed the question of whether the ‘door 
of idjtihad” could be opened [see NAMIK KEMAL, 
DJAMAL AL-DIN AL-AFGHANI, MUHAMMAD ‘ABDUH]; 
on the other, a section of the Ottoman intelligentsia 
{see YENI SoTHMANLILAR], influenced by the French 
school of sociology, maintained that the skavi‘a in 
regard to its mu‘amalat [q.v.] was a social and his- 
torical product of the decrees of mu‘amalat [q.v.} and 
could alter in accordance with the needs of society, 
and that these changing needs could be satisfied 
by new legislation within the framework of nass 
through a national assembly, a shrá [g.v.]. These 
currents of thought facilitated a radical alteration 
in family law in 1917 and the placing of the kadis’ 
courts, removed from the control of the Shaykh 
al-Islam, under the Minister of Justice. Later still, 
merging with the agitation for the abolition of the 
Capitulations [see 1mTIYAzAT], they produced the 
uncompromisingly secular legal system of the Turkish 
Republic. In other Muslim states, however, the 
desire to maintain the attachment to the Islamic 
sources of the law has continued into recent times 
[see IsLAH]. 

4. The procedure for making and promulgating 
kànüns in the Ottoman state. The source and justifi- 
cation for kánün-legislation was the principle of “urf 
[g.v.], in the sense of the Sultan's unrestricted exe- 
cutive authority (and its synonym, yasak). Hence 
every sort of kàná&n was issued in the form of a 
hukm [g.v.] of the sultan, the typical formula being: 
Kànün emr édiib buyurdum. ki..., “having ordered 
[the promulgation of a] kann, I have commanded as 
follows ...’’ (cf. Belleten, xi/44 (1947), 700, doc. 10). 
In practice, the procedure was as follows: a clerk 
attached to the office of the Nishàndil or the Defter- 
dar drew up a hukm in the form of a firman or a 
berat. This draft, after being checked by the Nishandil 
or the Defterdàr, was confirmed by the Grand Vizier, 
with the word sahkk (“correct”). Important kandns 
were confirmed by receiving the kkaff (autograph 
minute) of the sultan. There is evidence that some 
kánüns were dictated personally by the sultan (cf. 
Istanbul, Süleymaniye Lib., MS. Reisülküttab 1004, 
fol. 34 a). Kánüns relating to timars (“fiefs”), agri- 
cultural taxes and land law were the province of 
the Nishandji; those relating to other financial mat- 
ters were enregistered in the office of the bash- 
muhásebe, under the Defterdàr. Copies of the kanuns 
were despatched to the officers responsible for their 
implementation—variously, the kdadis, governors, 
müllezims, emins of the customs, etc. Kádis and 
governors would register them and make the neces- 
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sary entries in the appropriate registers, either by a 
marginal note or by attaching a slip to the page. 
Kánüns which affected the populace in general were 
proclaimed by criers (miinddi) in such public places as 
the market or the mosque courtyard or were read and 
explained by the kag@i to the a‘ydén [q.v.] and the 
ashráf, who had been summoned to the court-room 
for that purpose. The original document was pre- 
served in the bedestán of the city or in a chest under 
the kad?'s eye (cf. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. anc. fonds 
turc 41, p. 25). Since the &ànán was a personal edict 
of the Sultan, to remain in force it required the 
confirmation of each new ruler; even Mehemmed II 
accepted and stated that kánüns might require 
improvement and modification. The issuing of 
kánüns tended to intensify at such times as the 
carrying out of a /ahrir (q.v.], an accession, the 
promulgation of an ‘addletndme (for these circular 
firmans issued in the attempt to rectify abuses, see 
Belgeler, ii[3-4 (1965), 49-145), or the promotion of 
reforms. 

A kantn might confirm ‘ada [q.v.] ("custom") or 
amihāl (“precedent”), or—with or without modifica- 
tion—the kánüns of a state newly occupied by the 
Ottomans. Appeal to ''traditional practice" is a 
common feature of Ottoman kánüns. 

An indication of the independent status enjoyed by 
kánüns in the Ottoman state is the fact that they 
were entirely under the supervision of the Nishàndil. 
Their final and official promulgation lay in his hands, 
for he possessed the responsibility of affixing to them 
the iughra [g.v.] by which they were authenticated. 
It was he who determined whether a kaniin remained 
in force, and whether new kukms issuing from the 
various departments of the administration were in 
conformity with the existing corpus of &ànüns. Since 
kánüns so largely dealt with land matters and the 
timár-system, with the decline of the latter the scope 
for kánün activity contracted, and the Nishàndji lost 
his former importance. 

It is no accident that outside the Ottoman Empire, 
the principle of independent legislation by kànün was 


established, particularly in India and in those Muslim | 


states founded by Turkish dynasties who had mi- 
grated from Central Asia, There too the kanin, or 
rather, to use the terms there current, the dábi[a, 
@ in, dastur, or shahi farman, is to be traced back both 
to the Iranian concept of "justice" as the ruler’s 
principal concern and to the central Asian /órü or 
tüzük. According to Diy3? al-Din al-Barani (writing 
c. 760[1359), a dábija, or state law, is **a rule of action 
which a king imposes as an obligatory duty upon 
himself for realizing the welfare of the state and from 
which he absolutely never deviates" (tr. M. Habib 
and Salim Khan, Political theories, 6). 
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XX (1932), 209-36; W. Padel, La législation foncière 
ottoman, Paris 1904; A. Heidborn, Manuel de droit 
public et administratif de l'empire ottoman, Vienna- 
Leipzig 1908-12; J. N. D. Anderson, The Shari‘a 
and Civil Law, in IQ, i (1954), 29-46; S. S. Ansay, 
Das Türkische Recht, in Orientalisches | Recht, 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, Leiden 1964, 441-61; 
E. Pritsch, Die Modernisierung des türkischen 
Rechts, in Juristische Monatschrift, lv (1926), 28-35; 
L. Ostrorog, The Angora Reform, London 1927; 
G. Jüschke, Die rechtliche Bedeutwng der in den 
Jahren 1909-1916 vollzogenen Abdnderungen des 
türkischen Staatsgrundgesetzes, in WI, v (1917), 
97-152; G. Jaschke, Die Entwicklung der türkischen 
Verfassung 1924-1927, in Orient-Nachrichten, no. 
9-10 (1937); Aristarchi Bey and D. Nikolaides, 
Législation ottomane, Istanbul 1873-78; L. Ostro- 
rog, Pour la réforme de la justice ottomane, Paris 
1912; A. du Velay, Histoire financière de la Turquie, 
Paris 1903; Medeni Kanunun XV. yildönümü için 
Istanbul 1944; E. Pritsch, Die türkische Verfassung, 
in MSOS, xxvi-xxvii (1924), 138-251; B. Lewis, 
The Emergence of Modern Twrkey, London 1961; 
N. Berkes, The Development of Secularism in Tur- 
key, Montreal 1964; H. Ínalcik, On the Secularism 
in Turkey, in OLZ, lxiv[9-10 (1969), 438-46. 
(Harir Íxarcik) 


iv.—BERBER UsAGE 


The word kantin was adopted by various Berber 
groups, especially in Kabylia and the Aurés, to 
mean the customs, mainly as regards penal matters, 
pertaining to a particular village. A number of 
kánüns have been published, notably by A. Hanoteau 
and A. Letourneux (La Kabylie et les coutumes 
kabyles, Paris 1872-3, *1893, vols. ii and iii). To the 
bibliography given in the article BERBERS (iv), 
C. Lacoste, Bibliographie ethnologique de la Grande 
Kabylie, Paris-The Hague 1962, 72-6, should be 
added; see also the articles ‘Apa and ‘URF. (Ep.) 

KANON, musical instrument [see MALAHT]. 

KANUN-I ESASI [see pustir}. 

KANOUNNAME, in Ottoman usage the term ge- 
nerally referred to a decree of the sultan con- 
taining legal clauses on a particular topic. In the 
9th/15th century the term yasaknáme had the same 
meaning, and during the Arab caliphate kawánin had 
the sense of “a code of laws”. In the Ottoman empire 
Ķänünnāme was occasionally extended to refer to 
regulations which viziers and pashas had enacted (see 
Kásim Pasha kānūnnāmesi, in M. T. Gökbilgin, 
Edirne ve Pasa livass, Istanbul 1952, 434), laws which 
a competent authority had formulated (e.g. the 
kánünnáme of the nishandjt Djelalzade) or to reform 
projects (e.g., the kRánünnáüme of Ibshir Pasha, see 
Na ima, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1280, v, 199). However, 
a kánünnáme was like any normal kánün in that only 
a Sultan's decree could give it official authority. 
Just as a single decree (fermán or berát) or a defined 
and limited topic could form a kaniinndme, there 
were others applicable to the whole Empire or to a 
particular region or social group. 

The practice in Islamic states of issuing official, 
codified kánünnümes has two apparent sources, one 
being the traditions of the old Middle Eastern cultures 
and the other the traditions of the Turco-Mongol 


the old Iranian Empires established the practice of 
carrying legal clauses—particularly tax-laws—on 
stone, in places always visible to the public. This was 
possibly a tradition descended from the older Mesopo- 
tamian civilisations (see M. Tosun, Sumer, Babil ve 
Asurlularda Hukuk, in Belleten xxxvii/148 (1973), 
565; W. Hinz, Steuerinschriften aus dem mittelalter- 
lichen vorderen Orient, in Belleten, xiii/52 (1949), 745- 
23). Similarly, in the era of the Caliphate, there 
must have been registers in kánünnáme form con- 
taining decrees (ahkám) and conditions (shwurüf con- 
nected with land tax. These decrees were officially 
transmitted to administrators and tax farmers 
(multazim) as a dastür (see KANÜON) in the collection 
of taxes (Kiya Mazandarani, Resdla-ye Falakiyyá, 
ed. W. Hinz, 57). In the Mongol-Iranian Empire, 
the yasa [g.v.] of Cingiz Khan, known as ydsd-yi 
kadim-i Cingiz Khan, yarghtiname (Rashid al-Din, 
Tarikh-i mubdrak-i Ghazan Khan, ed. K. Jahn, 149) 
or ydasdk-t buzurg, served as a basis for the ordering 
of military-political affairs and the settlement of 
law-suits. Even in the days of the Muslim Ghàzàn 
Khan, the observance of Cingiz Khàn's yásá was 
regarded as the foundation of the state's well-being 
(Rashid al-Din, of. cit., 304). Even after the fall of 
the Mongol régime and despite a powerful reaction 
of the ‘ulama? against the yàásá, the term yasaknáme, 
or simply yasak, continued as a name for collections 
of laws by the ruler. The efforts of the native officials 
led to the amalgamation of the yásá with the Iranian- 
Islamic tradition of magālim [q.v.] jurisdiction 
(Muhammad b. Hindishah-i Nakhdjevani, Dastir 
al-Kátib, ed. *Alizáde, i, 212, 322, 325). It is significant 
that codified kaniinnames appeared only in Iran, 
Anatolia, ‘Irak and India—places with firmly 
established Turco-Mongol traditions and dynasties—, 
and in regions of the Ottoman Empire where the 
typical Ottoman laws and administration were in 
force, sc. in Rumelia and Anatolia. 

Kàánünnames covered the fields of public law, state 
organization, administration, taxation, penal law 
and kisba [q.v.] (ahkam-i diwani; istifa?-1 mamaltk, 
lahdid ve siyásat-i mudjriman, see Muhammad b. 
Hindushah-i Nakhdjevani, op. cit., part i, ch. 1). 

When the Ottomans first occupied a newly con- 
quered territory, they usually maintained existing 
Kánüns or else adopted them with slight modifica- 
tions, In this way the codes of the Mamlik Kayitbay, 
the Ak-koyunlu Uzun Hasan and the Dulkadirlt 
£Ala? al-Dawla have reached us in their original forms 
under the guise of Ottoman kánü&nnámes. An Ak- 
koyunlu source confirms that Uzun Hasan [q.v.) 
issued a penal kantinname for general use throughout 
his territory, whose application was compulsory 
(M. Schmidt-Dumont, Turkmenische Herrscher... 
nach dem Tari al-Giyati, Freiburg 1970, 219; J. 
Woods, From clan to empire, Akkoyunlus..., 
Dissertation, Princeton University, 1974). Uzun 
Hasan's kànünnámes or yásás were current in eastern 
Anatolia, Adharbaydjan, ‘Irak-i ‘Arab and ‘Irak-i 
‘Adjam (Sharaf Khan, Sharafname, ii, 120, cited by 
J. Woods, op. cit.). The Ottomans confirmed those 
in force in eastern Anatolia, applying them from 
922/1516 to 955/1548. Thus the Ottomans, while 
abolishing Safarid kámüns after the conquest of 
‘Irak, retained those of Uzun Hasan (see H. tnalcik, 
Adáletnámeler, in Belgeler, ii[3-4 (1965), 140-2). The 
main purpose of these kantinnames was to show the 
rates and methods of payment of ‘urfi taxes and 
market taxes or bad@j [see TamMGHA]. The Dulkadirli 
(Dhu °1-Kadiriyye) kaniinndmes are essentially 
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criminal kànünndmes (see Ó. L. Barkan, Kanunlar, i, 
Istanbul 1943, 119-29). The Ottoman kánánnàmes 
for Cilicia, Syria and Egypt comprise the kànánnáme 
attributed to Kayitbay [g.v.] dealing with ‘urfi 
taxes, customs duties and gifts (see Barkan, op. cit., 
200, 223, 226, 361, 364, 365, 370). Certain Indian 
collections of Sultanic laws and regulations, such as 
the Tüzükát attributed to Timür (see Tüzükát-i Ti- 
müri, ed. Major Davy, Oxford 1783), the A?in-i 
Akbari, or the Ahkam-t ‘Alamgiri, are well known, 
but only the criminal code of ‘Alamgir I is really 
comparable to Ottoman kantinndmes, since it was 
issued in the form of imperial decrees (see J. N. Sar- 
kar, Mughal Administration 122-30; U. Heyd, Studies 
tn Old Ottoman Criminal Law, Oxford 1973, 317). 

The opposition of the ‘ulama? to such compilations 
usually made the Sultans reluctant to give kandns a 
permanent character by publishing them in codified 
versions. They preferred to issue Kán&ns in the form 
of single imperial decrees (fermáns) on a particular 
topic and, as a result, there are few codified kantn- 
nāmes. Mehemmed II [q.v.) appears to have been the 
first Islamic sovereign to issue a codified and officially 
promulgated kanitinndme intended to be binding on 
posterity. In this he was perhaps conforming to the 
legal practice of the Turco-Mongol kaghans. He 
issued two kaninnames, one for the re“@ydé and one 
for state organisations. 

Mehemmed II's kánánnáme for the re“dya aimed 
firstly to prevent the malpractices of the ‘asker? (q.v.] 
class who gathered a number of taxes directly from 
the re*áyá, and secondly to fix the rates of taxes and 
money fines, and in this way to realise the state's 
ideal of bringing protective justice to the re“aya. 
This kantinndme was issued as a code of practice for 
kádis and governors in settling disputes. The re“aya 
kānūnnāme is codified according to a particular 
pattern (for the theory that kàninnámes follow no set 
pattern, see 0. L. Barkan, op. cit., liv-Ixiii). The 
first three chapters contain criminal clauses applicable 
to both Muslim and non-Muslim re‘aéyé. The ar- 
rangement of the subject matter is the same as in 
fikh books. In particular, it fixes the amounts of 
fines due to the ‘askert class from the re‘aya (see 
İnalcık, Osmanlı hukukuna giriş, 117; U. Heyd, op. 
cit., 7-18; text edited by Fr. Kraelitz, in MOG, i 
(1921-22), 13-48; cf. İnalcık, Osmanlılarda raiyyet 
riistmu, in Belleten, xxiii/g2, 576-78). Added to the 
end of the third chapter are the rates of some other 
taxes levied by kās decree (see Kraelitz, op. cit., 
clauses 11-18). 

The fourth chapter of the re*áyà kánünname lists 
the regular taxes which the re*ayd pay to the sipahis. 
It comprises seven sections based on the seven duties 
which the re*ayá have to perform for the sipahis and 
gives fixed taxes in lieu of these services (see Inalcik, 
op. cit.). This section again follows a clear pattern. 
It deals first of all with Muslim re“@y4 liable to cift 
[q.v.] tax. Then a separate section shows the organisa- 
tion and obligations of the yürüks (kánün-i yürükàán) 
who were exempted from all services. The next 
section shows taxes paid by Christian re'áyà liable 
to the ispendje (see Inalcik, Osmanlilarda raiyyet 
rüsumu, 602-8). The final section lists the bádj taxes, 
payable in town markets {Kraelitz, op. cit., clauses 
9-28) and applicable to both Christians and Muslims. 

In general, Ottoman kánánnámes were systemati- 
cally drawn up according to the logic of the Ottoman 
tax and administrative system. Only kánüns added 
later went contrary to the system. The four chapters 
in the kaninndme of Mehemmed the Conqueror, 
setting out taxes and relations between re*áyá and 


sipahis, follow the same system as the sandjak 
kānūnnāmes and takrīr registers. These list, in turn, 
éift tax and similar imports, tithes (a‘skār), orchard 
tax, beehive tax and the like, then taxes paid on 
animals and, lastly, fines (djerá?im) and irregular 
taxes (bad-i hava). Some sandjak kaniinnames, like 
the kantinname of Mehemmed the Conqueror, contain 
a supplement showing bédj taxes (cf. the kadntinnadme 
of Aydin in Barkan, op. cit., 6-18). 

Most Ottoman kānünnāmes can be classified, 
according to their form, under four main headings: 

I. Küánünnámes in the form of decrees of 
the Sultàn 

These were issued as fermans or beráts in answer to 
particular administrative problems or needs, and 
required governors and kégis to put them into im- 
mediate effect. Most of them are in genuine kantin- 
name form and contain a number of clauses on a 
specific topic. Complete or abridged copies existed in 
official registers in the capital or in kádis' registers in 
the provinces. Valid official copies of the decrees 
could be issued from these sources (see Belleten, 
xi/44 (1947), 693-703). 

It is likely that such &ánüns in the form of decrees 
were collected in book form to meet the needs of 
secretaries. The oldest known collection dates from 
the reign of Bayezid II (see R. Anhegger and H. 
İnalcık (eds.), Kantinname-yi sultant ber müceb-i 
“6rf-i Sosmani, Ankara 1956. Other important collec- 
tions, dating from the roth/16th century are as 
follows: Library of the Topkapı Sarayı, MSS. Revan 
Nos. 1935, 1936; Istanbul University Library, MS 
No. T. 2753; British Museum, MS Or. No. 9503; 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ancien fonds turc, 
MSS Nos. 34, 85; Sarajevo, Orientalni Institut, MS 
Turcica No. 3; Istanbul Bayezid Library, MS Veliyüd- 
din No. r970; Istanbul, Süleymaniye Library, MS 
Refsiilkiittab, No. 1085). 

2. Sandjak kánünnámes 

The government of Ilkhànid Iran maintained 
separate registers showing taxes and regulations for 
each region, known as Kéntin-i mamilakat. The 
custom, no doubt, went back via the ‘Abbasids to 
ancient Iran. The Ottomans continued to practice 
with their regional viláyet or sandjak (livd) kantin- 
names, 

These kantinndmes were confirmed by the Sultan’s 
cipher (tegkra, (q.v.]) and placed at the beginning of 
the detailed (mufassal) cadastral registers of each 
province. They existed for provinces where the 
system of state (mērī) lands and timars [q.v.] was in 
force, with the primary aim of preventing and settling 
disputes between the re‘dya and the timar-holders. 

They were like the Kantinnadmes in the form of 
decrees in that they were official and in force at a 
particular date. The beylerbeyis’ councils and ka¢i’s 
courts had to give judgement in accordance with 
these codes. 

The arrangement of clauses in Ottoman sandjak 
kantinnames follows a specific pattern (see above). 

Sandiak kandnnames followed well-defined prin- 
ciples in the formulation of re“ayaé taxes and land 
laws. These principles probably took on the character 
of a system in the first half of the gth/15th century, 
or perhaps a little earlier and, under the title kandn-i 
‘othmani, displayed the peculiarities of the Ottoman 
régime (see tnalcik, Suleiman the Lawgiver, in Archi- 
vum Oltomanicum, i (1969), 128-35). Mehemmed the 
Conqueror was the first to have these principles 
codified in his re&àyá kànünnàme which was to be 
enforced throughout the Empire. Apart from occa- 
sional legal clauses, obviously summarized from 
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kánüns in the form of decrees, the detailed cadastral 
registers from Mehemmed the Conqueror’s reign 
contain no sandjak kantinnames. The oldest surviving 
sandjak kantinname is that of Khudavendigar (Bursa), 
dated 892/1487 (see Barkan, op. cit., 1-6). 

The practice of placing at the front of the detailed 
cadastral surveys for each sandjak, separate kánün- 
names showing the kantins in force in the sandjak, 
dates from Bayezid II’s reign. The Khudavendigar 
kánünnáme of 892/1487 appears to be a model for 
later ones. Some sandjak kánünnámes have been 
collected and published (Barkan, op. cit., contains 
about 80 sandjak kānünnāmes. Other collections are 
J. von Hammer, Des osmanischen Reichs Staats- 
verfassung und Staatsverwaltung, i, Vienna 1815; 
Kanün-i kanun-name, Monumenta Turcica, series I, 
No. r, Sarajevo 1957). 

Since Ottoman Law was in general based on 
precedent, it is possible to divide sandjak kánünnámes 
into related groups based on chronology and geo- 
graphy. Taking the rate of taxation as a basis, we 
find that the kánünnàmes from the eyálet of Anadolu 
in western Anatolia form a group with the kanunname 
of Khudavendigar. Central Anatolia—Karaman, Iéel 
and Ankara—forms a second category, similar to 
the first, whereas the sandjaks of eastern Anatolia— 
Malatya, Diyarbekir, Erzurim, Musul, Kharpit and 
Mardin—and Syria form two separate groups. 

The Rumelian sandjak kánünnámes form a special 
group. Here clauses from the typical kaniin-i ‘othmani 
co-exist with Byzantine and Slav customary law and 
institutions. A number of laws are based entirely 
on pre-Ottoman practice: the bashtina as a unit of 
land and the ispendje (q.v.] as a re“dya tax; the taxes 
on hay and wood derived from Balkan feudalism and 
the grain levy of two measures of wheat and two 
of barley. Other taxes on wine production—barrel 
tax, obrucuna and monopolya ‘adeti—again ante-date 
Ottoman rule. The Rumelian kantinnadmes also con- 
tain clauses relating to groups such as the yürüks, 
müsellems, voynuks, Vlachs, Tatars and filoridjis. 
Another peculiarity of Rumelian kànánnàmes is that 
side-by-side with typical sandjak kánünnümes reg- 
ulating affairs between the re‘@yd and sipahis (e.g. 
the 977/1569 kantinname of Silistra, in Barkan, op. 
cil., 278-89), there are others regulating affairs be- 
tween members of the ‘askeri class only (e.g. the 
kantinname of Nighbolu (Nikopol) in Barkan, op. cit., 
267-71). 

The sandjak kantinnames for Hungary are modelled 
on other roth/r6th century Rumelian kéninnames, 
except that certain taxes and laws were retained from 
the days of the Hungarian kingdom. It thus becomes 
obvious that, after the conquest of an area, the 
Ottomans adopted the sandjak kaniinnames of 
adjoining regions as a model for the newly-conquered 
lands. Differences arose from the survival of certain 
local laws and taxes and from changes in Ottoman 
law which occurred at certain dates. However, it is 
important to realise that the principles of the kánün-i 
‘othmani always applied to questions of land owner- 
ship and the status of the peasantry. 

3. Kaninnamesrelating tospecific groups 

These can be treated in the same category as 
kantinnames of provinces. Special kantinndmes were 
usually issued for ve‘aya groups serving the state in 
a particular capacity (see Inalcik, Osmanhlarda 
raiyyet rüsümu, 295-300). These were principally 
groups performing auxiliary military service, the 
most important of which were yaya and müsellem 
(for kànünnáme, see Barkan, op. cit., 241-2, 259), 
djánbáz (for kànünnüme, ibid., 247-8), eshkindji 


yürük and eshkindji tatar (for kànünnámes, see M. T. 
Gökbilgin, Rumeli’de yürükler, tatarlar ve evlád-i 
Játihan, Istanbul 1957), Vlachs (eflak) (for kànün- 
names, see B, Durdev and others (eds.), Kanin-i 
kantinname, Sarajevo 1957, 12-14; N. Beldiceanu 
and I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Quatre actes de Mehmed 
II concernant les valaques des Balkans slaves, Siidost- 
Forschungen, xxiv, 1965, 115) and voynuk (for 
kánünnüme, see Osmanische-Tiirkische Quellen zur 
Bulgarischer Geschichte, iii, Sofia 1943). 

The Kánünnámes of these groups make it clear 
that their organisation was on the pattern of an 
auxiliary military corps, and that they were all, 
therefore, liable to tax exemptions (see Ínalcik, 
Osmanhlarda raiyyet rüsümu, 594-601). In the oth/ 
15th century these groups had ‘asker? status, but as 
their military importance declined in the roth[r6th 
century, they descended to re“aya@ status and became 
subject no longer to their own, but to ordinary 
sandjak kànuünnámes. 

Secondly, certain groups engaged in production 
for the state had their own kaànünnámes, for example 
the rice-field workers (celtükéi) (for kànunnàme, see 
Library of the Topkapı sarayı, Revan no. 1936) and 
the miners (ma‘dendjt) (for kantinnames, see R. 
Anhegger, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Bergbaus im 
osmanischen Reich, 2 parts and supplement, Istanbul 
1943-5; N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans, 
ii, Règlements miniers, 1390-1572, Paris-The Hague 
1964). Most of the miners' hánünnámes are transla- 
tions of local, pre-Ottoman statutes. Prisoners-of-war 
settled in a particular place (ortakci kullar) occupied 
a special position among these groups (see Barkan, 
Osmanl imperatorluğunun toprak işşiliğinin organi- 
zasyonu şekilleri, in İktisat Fakültesi Mecmuası, iJ1-3). 
Similarly, the gipsies of Rumelia were subject to 
their own kantinnéme (Barkan, Kanunlar, 249-50). 

4. Kantnndmes relating to state organisa- 
tions 

These form a third category. Mehemmed II’s 
kánünnàme dealing with state organisations (see M. 
fArif [ed., in TOEM supplement, Istanbul 1330; 
A. S. Tveritonova [ed.], Badàá^i* al-Wakà^i*, ii, Mos- 
Cow I961, 277b-283b) states at the beginning that it 
was written to regulate the affairs of the sultanate. 
Its pattern follows the logic of the Ottoman system 
of government, dealing in one place with matters of 
the Palace, government and protocol. Its claims deal 
in turn with the form of government, its notables 
and their sphere of authority, their relationship with 
the Sultan, their ranks and degrees, promotion, 
salary, retirement and punishment. Mebemmed II's 
kantinname is the only one of this type. Later Sultans 
did issue regulations for state organisations, but they 
are not comprehensive. Later kdantinndmes and 
regulations on this topic are the compilations of 
Statesmen and bureaucrats (among the most im- 
portant are “Ayni ‘Ali Efendi, Kawanin-¢ dal-i ‘Oth- 
man der khulasa-yi medamin-i defter-i diwan, Istanbul 
1280; the kantinnadme of Nishandjl ‘Abdurrahman 
Pasha, in MTM ifs [1331], 494-544; the kantinname 
of Eyyübi Efendi, Istanbul University Library, MS 
T 734; Hezarfenn Hiiseyn Efendi, Talkhis al-baydn 
Fi kawanin-i al-i ‘Othman; see H. Wurm, Der os- 
manische Historiker Hiiseyn b. Ga‘fer, genannt Hexar- 
fenn, Freiburg 1971; 1. H. Uzungarsih (ed.), Kándn-i 
‘othmani mefhim-s defter-i khakani, in Belleten, xv/59 
(1951), 381-99, and a longer version of this work, 
H. Hadzibegič, Rasprava Ali Caufa ..., in Glasnik 
zemaljskog Muzeja u Bosni i Hercegovini, ii, Sarajevo 
1947, 146-73). 

The Ottoman archives, however, contain the 
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manuscripts of several official kaéntinnames dealing 
with ceremonial (Istanbul, Basvekálet Arşivi, Kâmil 
Kepeci tasnifi, Tesrifát defterleri), and there are also 
works written by officials concerned with ceremonial 
(e.g. Naili ‘Abdullah Pasha, Defter-i teshrifat, 
Turkish Historical Society Library, MS no. Y 49, 
published in part in TOEM, xvi, 249-60; Es‘ad 
Efendi, Teshrifat-i kadime, Istanbul 1293; see also 
Kánünnáme-yi teshrifát, Istanbul University Library, 
MS T 220). 

Some of the works written to recommend reforms 
or as handbooks for Sultans or Grand Viziers contain 
detailed facts about kamins relating to state organisa- 
tions (e.g. Lutfi Pasha, Kitab-i mustefab, ed. Yasar 
Yücel, Ankara 1974; Hirz al-Muluk, MS. Library of 
the Topkapı Sarayı, Revan 1612; see K. Röhrborn, 
Untersuchungen zur osmanischen Verwaltungsgeschich- 
te, Berlin 1973; Koti Beg, Risdle, ed. A. K. Aksiit, 
Istanbul 1239; Sari Mehmed Pasha, Nasa@ ik al- 
umara? wal-wuzara?, ed. and tr. W. L. Wright, 
Princeton 1935. Works concerning Palace statutes 
and organisation: Mehmed Khalife, Ta>rikh-i ghil- 
mani, in TOEM, supplement, 1340; Ilyas, Lefasf-i 
endertin; A. SAta?, Ta?rikh-i ‘Afa?, Istanbul 1291-3). 

There are also kantinnadmes for particular aspects 
of state organisation, the Kawdnin-i yenileriyin 
(Library of the Topkapı Sarayı, MS Revan no. 1320; 
Istanbul University Library, MS no. T 3293), for 
example, dealing with the Janissaries. There are 
other kánüns and kánünnàmes dealing with iimars, 
treasury affairs, mwukàáfafas, customs, the mint, 
currency, the kapt kullart, the ‘ulama?, cadastral 
surveys, military campaigns etc. (See Library of 
the Topkapı Sarayı, MSS Revan nos. 1935, 1936, 
Bagdad no. 346; Siileymaniye Library, Refsiilkiittab 
no. 1004, Es‘ad Efendi no. 2362, Bayezid Library, 
Veliyiiddin Nos. 1969, 1970; Sehid Ali Pasa, no. 3832; 
Istanbul University Library MS no. T 1438; Atif 
Efendi Library, Istanbul, no. 1734; Staatsbibliothek, 
Vienna, Mixt. 478, H. O. 154; Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris, ancien fonds turc, nos. 35, 85; Westdeutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, Marburg, Orient No. 2730; Staats- 
bibliothek, Munich, cod. turc. nos. 117, 118). 

5. General kánünnàmes 

This type of kànünnàme was in force throughout 
the Empire. Mehemmed Ils re“éya Kkán&ünnáme 
formed the nucleus of the codes of the following 
Sultans. This Kaninname was promulgated under 
Bayezid II in ca. 907/1501 in a much enlarged and 
modified version, under the title Kitab-i kawanin-i 
Surfiyye-yi Sothmaniyye (Koyunoglu MS facsimile 
edition, N. Beldiceaneu, Code de lois coutumiéres de 
Mehmed II, Wiesbaden 1967). It contains the 
amendments of Hersekzade Ahmed Pasha [¢.v.] and 
forms the basis of the kantinname later attributed to 
Sulayman I (see tnalcik, A ddletndmeler, 56; Suleiman 
the Lawgiver, 117-26; U. Heyd, ibid., 18-24). Their 
introduction and chapter headings are identical. It 
falls into three large chapters. The first chapter is a 
version of Mehemmed II’s criminal code, extended 
and further systematized (Koyunoglu MS, 1-9; 
M. ‘Arif’s edition, TOEM supplement, 1-10). The 
second chapter deals with the obligations of the 
sipahi and laws affecting the sipahi class. It then 
describes the sipahi’s rights over the re“ayd in their 
capacity of sahib-i ra‘iyyet and sahib-i ard and the 
taxes which they received. This chapter also contains 
a bádj kánün related to kháss and timar incomes, and 
asupplementary kánünnáme for yayas and müsellems. 
The third chapter deals with the rights and obliga- 
tions of the re*yá and the conditions of land tenure. 
Following this are special kánánnámes for reCayà 


groups performing military duties and subject to 
special statutes—*azab, yürük, haymana and eflak. 
To conclude there are two special kánns obviously 
issued during the compilation of the kéndnname. 
One concerns illegal innovations (bid‘at) in Konya, 
abrogated for contravening the kanin-i ‘othmani. 
The other contains regulations for collecting Palace 
firewood. 

The compilation of the kéntinname seems to have 
followed this pattern. To start with, it makes large 
scale borrowings from the Khudavendigar kantinnadme 
of 892/1487, and similarly from the kaniinnames of 
the sandjaks of Anadolu, Karaman and Rim (Ama- 
sya). It also has frequent references to the kanin- 
names of frontier sandjaks such as Vidir and Semen- 
dere (Smederovo) in Rumelia, obviously because 
laws outside the kánün-i ‘othmani were current in 
these regions. Clauses from the cadastral register of 
Semendere were added directly to the kaniinname 
(see Inalcik, Suleiman the Lawgiver, 120). Tax laws 
had a regional character, and for this reason the 
kantinname contains no general regulations on the 
subject. It was rather in the fields of land law, timar 
holdings and criminal law that the kéninnadme was 
of universal application. 

Newly-issued kánüns in the form of decrees and 
new sandjak kánüns led to later modifications and 
re-issues of this kantinname in the names of the Sul- 
tans following Bayezid II. Although Selim I’s kantin- 
name (for various versions see A. S. Tveritinova, 
Kniga zakonov Sultan Selima I, Moscow 1969) has 
not been widely publicised, the later version prom- 
ulgated under Sulayman I has received widespread 
attention (for copies see U. Heyd, op. cit., 24-32). 
In this period the nishandjt Djelalzide made im- 
portant changes in the general kánünnames, and a 
number of manuscripts contain kanins collected 
under his name (e.g., Süleymaniye Library, Refsül- 
küttap no. 1004). During the era of decline following 
the roth/16th century, the kananname of Sulayman I 
came to be idealised as the foundation of the classical 
Ottoman régime (see İnalcık, Suleiman the Lawgiver, 
105; Na'imà, Ta«rikh, v, ror). Nevertheless, the 
decay of the timar régime made much of it obsolete 
and in the rrth/r7yth century a new kànünnüme 
replaced it, called kànünnáme-yi djedid-i sulfani. 
This was a detailed compilation widely used in 
Ottoman courts of the period. (There is no critical 
study of this text. Most versions end with a fermán 
dated 1084/1673 concerning taxes such as tithes 
(&ushr)—cf. MTM, i, 330. Some versions are shorter. 
One version, with additions, is printed: MTM, i, 
49-112, 305-48. Other important versions: Istanbul 
University Library MSS T 398, 400, 475, 969, 2664, 
2730, 3586, 4107, 5828, 5845, 5846, 9623, 9550, 9737; 
Bursa Public Library, no. 1996; Library of the Top- 
kapi Palace, Bagdad no. 347, 404; Istanbul, Millet 
Library, Fatih, Ali Emiri no. 72, 76, 80; Tirana 
National Library no. 154 ff. 27-67; Vienna, Staats- 
archiv, Krafft no. 470; Vienna, Staatsbibliothek, 
Fliigel no. 149, ff. 1-43; Munich, Staatsbibliothek, 
cod. turc. nos. 113, 114, 115; Marburg, Westdeutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, Hs.or. quart. nos, 1023, 1102, 1835, 
Hs. Or. oct. nos. 809, 843, 892; Sofia, National 
Library, Turkish MSS 1332/166, facsimile edition by 
G. Galabov, Turski Izvori ..., Sofia 1961, 167-200; 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, E. Blochet, sup- 
plement, 68, 71, 78, 79, 1311; British Museum, Rieu 
Add. 7834, 7840; Istanbul, Süleymaniye Library, 
Fatih no. 5424; Konya, Koyunoglu Museum, nos. 
12337, 11337, 12396, 12334, 12395; Ankara, Library 
of the Turkish Historical Society, Y 321, 325, 396). 
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The definite compilation of this Kaniinname dates 
from 1084/1673, obviously as an answer to the new 
problems of the age of decline, in particular to land 
problems. Ķänüns which the nishéngjt Dielaizade 
formulated in the classical age, and others formulated 
by Nishandjfi Hamza Pasha, the author of many 
reforming kandns in the late 16th century, occupy a 
large part of this kánü&nnàáme. Similarly, kánüns 
promulgated between the years 1012/1603 and ror9/ 
1610 are.among the new features of this kantinname 
which also makes mention of a Kantinname-yi Sulfan 
Alimed Khan. Another important point distinguishes 
it from earlier collections. This is the inclusion from 
the time of Ahmed I, of miiftis’ fetuds on topics 
previously dealt with by the nishándjls, in particular 
problems of land law and sometimes the law con- 
cerning sipahis (see MTM, i, 320). The compiler 
obviously drew them mainly from the fetvd collec- 
tions of Pir Mehmed [g.v.] (see Zahir al-Kudat, MS, 
Library of the Topkapı Sarayı, Revan no. 1938; 
Süleymaniye, Esad Efendi, no. 1094; for details of 
the work see, Heyd, of. cit., 189-90), Sheykh ül-Islàm 
Yahya (there are many copies of his fetvà collection, 
e.g. Stileymaniye, Esad Efendi, no. 1088; Besir Aga 
no. 332) and Sheykh iil-Islam Bahai (one copy 
of his fetva collection, Library of the Topkap1 Saray, 
Revan no. 1938, ff. 151-166). 

The kánünnáme- yi djedid differed from the kantin- 
names of the classical age which nishandjls prepared 
and the Sultan ratified, and which contained only 
*urfi kánüns [see KANON). 

It has been claimed that none of the general 
kantinnames was an official code to be enforced in 
the courts and offices of state (see Barkan, Kanunlar, 
i, xx-xxxiv; Osmanlı imperatorluğu teşkilât ve mües- 
seselerinin. gertlifi meselesi, in Istanbul Üniversitesi 
Hukuk Fakültesi Mecmuası, xi[3-4 (1945), 214-15; 
art. Kanunname, in 1A). It is true that the law valid 
for a particular subject at a particular date was 
always the most recent imperial fermán or a clause 
in the latest sandjak kantinname. Nevertheless, the 
kantinnadmes showing all the laws current in the courts 
and beylerbeyis’ councils at a specific period were a 
source and reference book for official decisions. 
Clauses in the general kánünnámes requiring amend- 
ment were either entered directly by the kadi or 
beylerbeyi, or sent for correction to the nishandj? in 
the capital (see Inalcik, Suleiman the Lawgiver, 
120-3). However, it should not be forgotten that 
kádis were as free to give decisions in accordance 
with unratified kánünnames in their possession as 
they were in accordance with shar% fikk books. 
There are thousands of surviving kantinndmes which 
previously belonged to kádis or clerks of court. On 
rare occasions, these officials arranged the legal 
clauses under chapters and sub-headings according 
to their personal system (e.g. Istanbul University 
Library, MS T. 1807), Several types of general 
kànünnàme have survived. The roth/r6th century 
documents make it abundantly clear that these 
kánünnámes intended as general penal codes for the 
whole Empire were promulgated by the central 
government as official codes whose application in 
the courts was compulsory (see Ìnalcık, Suleiman the 
Lawgiver, 115, 117; U. Heyd, of. cit., 171-80). An 
official kàndünnáme, whose application was enforced 
(ma*mülün bihi) remained in the possession of the 
reistikutiab as a reference work for the correction 
of other kánünnámes or for transactions and the 
drawing up of documents in the diwàán (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, i, 32). Kàdis entered the official kantin- 
names into official registers and were henceforth 
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bound to act in accordance with them. The introduc- 
tions to the codes of Mekmed II, Bayezid II and 
Sulaym4n I state that their publication was a decree 
of the Sultan, and that their application was com- 
pulsory. The expressions ma‘milin bihi or mu‘tabar 
are used to make this clear. 

The concept of an official code in the sense of 
European legal terminology entered the Ottoman 
Empire in the 13th/1gth century. In this century 
European legal concepts predominated in the codifi- 
cation and promulgation of kéninnames, nisamnames 
and even of the Medjelle [q.v.] [see also TANZIMAT]. 
This influence, apparent already in the military 
statutes of Selim III’s reign, grew stronger in the 
codes of the tangimat epoch. Some of these are direct 
translations of European laws (see Hifzi Veldet, 
Kanunlastirma hareketleri ve Tanzimat, in Tanzimat, i, 
Istanbul 1940, 139-209; Dusttr, tertib-i evvel, Istanbul 
1279; Aristarchi Bey, Législation Ottomane, Istanbul 
1873-4). 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in 
the article): Ó. L. Barkan, Osmanh imperator- 
lugunda zirai ekonominin hukuki ve malı esasları, i: 
Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943; H. İnalcık, Osmanl 
hukukuna giriş, in Siyasal Bilgiler Fakültesi Dergisi, 
xiii (1958); idem, Suleiman the Lawgiver and Otto- 
man law, in Archivum Ottomanicum, i (1969), 
105-38; U. Heyd, Studies in Old Ottoman criminal 
law, ed. V. L. Ménage, Oxford 1973; N. Beldiceanu, 
Les actes des premiers sultans conservés dans les 
manuscrits turcs de la Bibliothèque Nationale à 
Paris, Paris-The Hague 1960-4. (H. ÎNALCIK) 
KANURI. The name Kanuri, applied to both a 

language and to a people, appears to be of recent 
origin. The earliest known written occurrence is in 
the 18th century. The Kanuri language belongs ap- 
parently to the Teda-Daza group, mainly located east 
of Lake Chad. The most recent hypothesis is that 
Kanembu, the language of Kanem [q.v.], evolved from 
various older Daza languages, as speakers of these 
moved south into Kanem; and that Kanuri in turn 
developed, partly through the influence upon Ka- 
nembu of languages of the Chadic family spoken west 
of Lake Chad, among Kanembu-speakers as these 
gradually moved southwest into Bornü. Kanembu is 
still regarded as the classical language of tafsir [q.v.] in 
Bornü. The Kanuri language achieved widespread 
importance through the political power of Bornü, the 
Islamic prestige of that state, and its position at the 
southern end of the ancient trans-Saharan highway 
to Tripoli. 

The Kanuri people have undergone a similar 
development. Traditions speak of Sayf b. Dhi Yazan 
[g.v.], the great Arab folk hero, becoming leader of 
the Magumi nomads, and of the Magumi gradually 
establishing their ascendancy over a number of other 
groups in the Kanem region. The emergence of some 
form of organized state, embracing disparate groups, 
in Kanem, which may be assigned to the 9th or roth 
centuries A.D., is now seen less as the result of 
the imposition of rule by nomad immigrants upon 
disorganized local peoples than as the interaction 
between nomadic and settled. Early Sefawa rulers, 
i.e., reputed descendants of the perhaps legendary 
Sayf, who are probably more accurately to be re- 
garded as heads of the Sefawa lineage of the Magumi 
clan, married women of various groups which were 
later to help make up the Kanuri, and the children of 
these non-Magumi women succeeded to the kingship, 
which was of the “divine” pattern. Sedentarisation 
advanced; the first towns in Kanem are mentioned 
in the r2th century. 
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Whether the name Kanuri may properly be used 
of the people of Kanem at this stage is a moot point, 
though many recent authorities do so. The further 
movement of people into Bornü, the region southwest 
of Lake Chad, had apparently begun early. Both Ibn 
Khaldün and Ibn Battüta knew the name Bornü; and 
in the 1390s the ruler of Kanem and his court them- 
selves fled into Bornü, driven from Kanem by their 
rivals, the Balula [g.v.. Gradually Bornü, rather 
than Kanem, became the centre of gravity in the 
area, following this exodus; even when the old Kanem 
capital, Njimi, was recaptured in the 15th century, 
the Sefawa never returned to settle there. In Bornü, 
a remarkable process of amalgamation went on, 
facilitated by the absence of natural boundaries, and 
involving immigrants from Kanem, the local peoples 
(loosely called the So or Sao [g.v.], nomadic arrivals 
and others, and large numbers of slaves from various 
quarters. From this melting pot came the Kanuri 
proper, far more homogeneous by the 18th century 
that they had been in the 15th. The process of assi- 
milation continues until today: the outward sign of 
it is the adoption of the Kanuri language. The Kanuri 
are thus, like the Hausa [q.v.], less a tribe in the 
customary sense than a group of people of diverse 
origins bound together by a common language. When, 
early in the rgth century, Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Amin al- Kànemi [q.v.] rescued Bornü from the threat 
of the Fulani [see FULBE! d/;hád, his chief reliance was 
upon his Kanembu troops, and these were quite 
distinct from the Kanuri of Bornü. 

The Lake Chad area has from a very early date 
benefited from the trans-Saharan route running 
north through Kawar and Fazzàn [gq.v.] to Tripoli. 
Slaves were the principal export. Al-Ya‘kibi [q.v.], in 
the 3rd/gth century, refers to Zawila, then the centre 
of Fazzàn, where slave traders even from Asia were 
already established. Al-Istakhri [g.v.] in the 4th/roth 
century contrasts the slaves passing through Zawila 
with those from eastern Africa, the Zandj [q.v.] among 
them, and finds those from the Central Sudan blacker 
and better than all the others. It is likely that the 
slave revolt in ‘Irak, in the late 3rd/gth century, 
particularly associated with Zandj slaves, may have 
occasioned a reaction in Middle Eastern markets in 
favour of other varieties. Al-Bakri [g.v.] in the 5th/ 
irth century mentions slave exports from Fazzàn. 
Ibn Battüta comments upon the excellent slave girls 
from Bornü, its eunuchs (fityén) and saffron-dyed 
fabrics. Leo Africanus [q.v.] gives an interesting 
description of trade in Bornü at the beginning of the 
roth/16th century, Barbary merchants bringing 
horses for the king in exchange for slaves. Trade in 
slaves and other commodities continued until the end 
of the roth century. 

Islamic penetration in the Chad region came from 
the north, along the trade route. ‘Ukba b. NAafi [¢.v.] 
reached Kawar in 46/666-7. Al-Bakri mentions the 
descendants of Umayyad refugees living in Kanem; 
legends of the Umayyad diaspora are, however, 
frequent, and should not always be taken seriously. 
The first Muslim ruler, or maz, among the Sefawa was 
Humai, probably in the late 5th/r1th century. Al- 
Makrizi [g.v.], on the contrary, affirms that Dunama 
Dibbalemi, the famous 7th/13th century mai, under 
whom the Kanem empire reached its peak, was the 
first convert. Dunama Dibbalemi is said to have 
opened the mune, or sacred talisman, of Kanem, thus 
precipitating civil strife; it is possible, though the 
evidence is scanty, that he was trying to reform 
local Islam, hitherto too tolerant of non-Islamic 
survivals. Several mais made the pilgrimage, among 


them Humai’s successor (also named Dunama), who 
went twice to Mecca and was drowned on his third 
journey. In the 1240s, perhaps during the reign of 
Dunama Dibbalemi, a hostel for pilgrims and students 
from Kanem was established in Cairo. It is likely 
that two mais in the 8th/14th century were pilgrims. 
Idris Alooma, towards the end of the roth/r6th 
century, renewed the tradition, which flourished 
particularly in the r1th/17th and 18th centuries. 

After the shift to Bornü, the Kanuri began to 
influence their western neighbours, the Hausa. The 
Hausa words for writing and reading, as well as for 
gun, city wall, market, and a number of other key 
elements, are borrowed from Arabic through Kanuri, 
or from Kanuri itself. Constitutional patterns also 
spread; the title galadima, for example, originally 
the governor of the western provinces of Bornü, was 
adopted in Sokoto, and may be found in places as 
distant as Fazzán and Adamawa. At the time of the 
Fulani djihád, Kanuri Islam was harshly criticized 
by Fulani critics, but Sultan Bello of Sokoto never- 
theless admitted that the earlier rulers had been 
good and devout Muslims, many among them pil- 
grims. 

Kanuri-speakers are found in various adjacent 
areas, such as Mandara, Baghirmi and Kawar. In 
Kawar, frequented also by Tubu and Tuareg, Kanuri 
provide most of the *ulamá?. 

For further details, particularly on the later history 
of Borni, see the article BorNU. 

Bibliography: H. Barth, Travels and Dis- 
coveries in North and Central Africa, 5 vols., London 
1857-8, the earliest extended and scholarly account 
of a European visitor, though preceding travellers, 
such as Denham and Clapperton, also provide 
valuable observations; R. Cohen, The Kanuri of 
Bornu, New York 1967, an anthropological account; 
J. H. Greenberg, The influence of Kanuri upon 
Hausa, in Journal of African History (1960), a 
brief linguistic study; J. E. Lavers, Islam in the 
Bornu Caliphate, in Odu: A Journal of West African 
Studies (April 1971) co-published by Oxford 
University Press; A. M.-D. Lebeuf, Les Populations 
du Tchad, Paris 1959; J. Lukas, A Study of the 
Kanuri Language, London 1937; B. G. Martin, 
Kanem, Bornu and the Fazzan: notes on the political 
history of a trade route, in Journal of African 
History (1969); G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 
3 vols., repr. Graz 1967, with an English transla- 
tion now in process; H. R. Palmer, Bornu, Sahara 
and Sudan, London 1936; idem, The First Twelve 
Years of the Reign of Mai Idris Alooma, Lagos 
1926; idem, Sudanese Memoirs, reprinted London 
1967: all three books containing much valuable 
historical source material in translation; Abdullahi 
Smith, The early states of the Central Sudan, in 
J. F. A. Ajayi and M. Crowder (eds.), History of 
West Africa, i, London 1972, the best modern 
statement, with many references; Y. Urvoy, 
Histoire de l'Empire du Bornou, Paris 1949. 

(H. FISHER) 

KANZ, BANU 'L (AWLĀD AL-KANZ), a clan 
descended from Rabi‘a tribesmen who migrated to 
the region of Aswan in the 3rd/gth century, inter- 
married with Bedja [q.v.], and ultimately gained con- 
trol of the gold-mines of al-‘Allaki [g.v.]. The eponym 
of the clan, whose personal name was Abu °]-Makarim 
Hibat Allah, received in 397/1007 from the Fatimid 
caliph al-Hakim [g.v.] the honorific of Kanz al- 
Dawla for his services in capturing the rebel Abi 
Rakwa. The title continued to be borne by his 
successors. As marcher-chiefs of the frontier of Islam 
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with the Bedja and Nubians, the Banu *l-Kanz were 
not easily controlled by the rulers in Cairo. Both Badr 
al-Djamaii {q.v.] and al-‘Adil Sayf al-Din [¢.v.] under- 
took operations against them in 469/1076-7 and 570/ 
1174 respectively. During the Ayyübid and early 
Mamlük periods, the clan extended its power south- 
wards into the Nubian kingdom of al-Mukurra, which 
was (after 717/1317) ruled for a time by a Kanz al- 
Dawla. With the subsequent disintegration of al- 
Mukurra, Banu ?l-Kanz appear to have directed their 
energies again northwards. In the late 8th/14th and 
early gth/risth centuries they fought repeatedly 
against the Mamlük governors of Aswán, and dev- 
astated the town and its vicinity. Their domination 
was countered only by another tribe, Hawwara 
[q.v.], a fraction of which was established in Upper 
Egypt by Barkük [q.v.], ca. 782/1380-1. The arabized 
Nubian tribe of Kunàz, living between Aswàn and 
Kurüskü (with some branches also in the Sudan), 
claims descent from Banu ?l-Kanz. 

Bibliography: al-Makrizt, al-Bayan wa ?l-i 
‘7ab ‘amma bi-ard Misr min al-A‘rab, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Madjid ‘Abidin, Cairo 1961, 44-6; idem, al-Khifat, 
under notice of Aswan; H. A. MacMichael, A 
history of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1922, 
i, 148-51, ii, 99-100; Y. F. Hasan, The Arabs and 
the Sudan, Edinburgh 1967, index. (P. M. Hott) 
KAPAN [see ISTANBUL, MIZAN]. 

KAPI, literally “gate” in Turkish, which by 
extension means “Ottoman Porte”, that is, the sul- 
tan’s palace, and is also used for the grand 
vizier’s palace and the seat of government. 
The word kapt was used concurrently with the Arabic 
bab (¢.g., bab-t Cali [q.v.)) and the Persian dar|der 
(e.g., der-i devlet, der-i Saliye, der-i se*ádet). It appears, 
however, that in Ottoman the word kapt, unlike 
báb and der, was rarely used with a non-Turkish 
epithet or determinative. On the other hand, it is 
very frequently employed to designate military 
or civil functions directly subordinate to the “Porte”, 
£g., kapt kullari, literally "slaves of the Porte", 
that is, the sultan’s troops, and kapi kethüdasl, or 
kapt kahyast, an agent *'close to the Porte" of a high 
dignitary of an Ottoman subject or vassal. 

From 1654, the grand vizier lived in a private 
palace, separate from the imperial saray, where 
more and more frequently meetings of the diwan were 
held, This palace, known as the pasha kapist (short- 
ened to kapt), was later called the bab-? ‘ali (the 
Sublime Porte), and represented the effective seat of 
government. Westerners, however, confused the 
sultan’s palace, the Ottoman court and even the 
Ottoman state, calling them all by the name of 
Porte. The expression was current in Isfahan in the 
form “ali Rapti. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, Staatsver- 
fassung..., ii, 44, 137-8; I. H. Uzungarsih, 
Osmanl: devleti teşkilåtına medhal, Istanbul 1941, 
passim; idem, Osmanlı devleti teşkilâtından kapu- 
kulu ocakları, 2 vols., Ankara 1943-4; idem, 
Osmanlı devletin saray tegkilát, Ankara 1945, 


sim. (R. MANTRAN) 
KAPt AGHASI [see Karu aGuHasi). 
KAPI KULU [see orvv]. 


KAPIDJI, “porter”, “guardian” (cf. A. bawwdb, 
Pers. derbán), a term which, in the Ottoman empire, 
designated the guards placed at the main gates of 
the sultan's palace in Istanbul: the Báb-! hümàyün, 
Orta kapt and Bāb tis-se‘ddet, The guards on the 
first two gates belonged to the same category, while 
those of the Bab ds-se“ddet, which gave access ‘to 
the sultan’s private residence and to the harem, 


constituted a distinct category, the kwle sofulart, 
subordinate to the &islar aghast. The kapidii are first 
mentioned in the kán&nnáme of Mehemmed I the 
Conquerer. They were recruited from the janissaries 
or were promoted from various barracks of the saray. 
The guards on the Orta kapt were considered to be- 
long to a superior echelon to those on the Bāb-ł 
hiimaytn, a distinction which became evident in the 
second half of the roth/16th century. The number of 
kaptdji grew from 50 before 1500 to more than 350 
in the 16th century and around 2,400 in the 17th 
century, then gradually declined. The guards on the 
Bab-t hiimaytin were divided into 5 bédliiks (com- 
panies), those on the Orta kapt into 45 bülüks in the 
17th century and then only r5 bólüks in the 18th 
century, while those on the Bab d4s-sefádet were 
formed into 7 bólüks. Apart from their service at the 
palace gates, the kapldj! had to accompany the 
notables who participated in the diwdn to the council 
chamber on the days when they met. They also stood 
guard at the entrance to the imperial tent whenever 
the sultan embarked on expeditions. 

In the time of Mehemmed the Conquerer, there 
was only one kapidj! basht, or leader of the guards. 
As time passed, they numbered 4, then 10, 13, 17, 
12 and finally 60 in the r2th/18th century. The 
kapidjt basht wore fur robes and carried as insignia a 
Silver baton. Each night, one of them took his place 
at the Orta kapt; on days when the diwan met, two 
of them stood at the door of the council chamber; 
they accompanied the sultan whenever he went to the 
Great Mosque for the Friday prayers or the principal 
religious holidays; when the sultan received an 
ambassador, two kapidjt basht obliged him to bow 
low and prostrate himself upon the ground. They 
were also employed to carry important firmans and 
secret orders to provincial governors and viziers. 

The &apidji bashi were entitled to a timdr of 
19,000 aspers at the end of the 16th century. The 
most important of them who bore the title of bash 
kapidjt basht, received a dirlik of 400,000 aspers 
and were included among the sandjak beys. They were 
responsible for all matters concerning the guards: 
nomination, retirement, transfer and promotion. 
Originally two in number, the bash kapidjt basht were 
increased to 4, then to 6 in the reign of Mehemmed 
III. 

After the destruction of the janissaries in 1826, 
only 30 kapidjt basht were retained, increasing to 
40 in 1839 and subordinate to the imperial stable. 
Both title and function disappeared in 1908. 
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KAPLAN GIRAY I, Crimean Tatar Khān, the 
third son of Hádjdji Selim Giray [g.v.], born on 
Rhodes in Sha‘ban 1091/July 1680, In 1108/1697 he 
became temporary commander of the military forces 
in Budjàk [g.v.] and made a successful raid into 
Poland. During the negotiations at Carlowicz, he 
remained in defense of Ferah-Kerman, ‘but Orek- 
Timur, the beg of the rebel Shirins, forced him to take 
refuge in Kiliya (RabI‘ al-Akhir 1111/October 1699). 
He was afterwards appointed military commander 
of Circassia, where he fought the Kalmuks (1112/1700) 
and the Besleney Circassians (Dhu ?l-hidjdja 1112/ 
May 1701). However, Dawlat Giray did not want to 
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promote him to the rank of nuradin (nur al-din) 
[g.v.], so he fled to the Ottoman Pasha in Kefe 
(Feodosiya). Dawlat Giray's influence at the Porte 
was instrumental in the decision to exile him to 
Rhodes, but on his father’s request he was sent to 
Yanbolu. When his father became Khan on 26 
Shaf*bàn 1113/26 January 1702, he appointed him 
nuradin. Kaplan Giray marched against the former 
Khan, who had rebelled with the support of the 
Noghay tribes. The civil war came to an end when 
the Nogay mirzás deserted Dawlat Giray. On the 
death of Selim Giray, his second son Ghazi Giray 
became Khan and, on 3 Ramadan 1116/30 December 
1704, he made Kaplan Giray kalghay [q.v.]. In con- 
trast to Dawlat Giray and the new Khan, Ghazi Giray, 
who followed the mirzàás of the Crimea in pursuing 
a hostile policy towards Russia, Kaplan Giray was 
prepared to support the Ottoman government’s 
policy of peaceful relations. It was for this reason that 
in Muharram 1119/April 1707 he was appointed 
Khan. Leaving the Russians free to act against 
Sweden, Kaplan Giray led a campaign against the 
Circassians, but was lucky to escape with his life 
when he fell into an ambush which they had set. 
The Sultan deposed him at once (Sha‘ban 1120/ 
November 1708), and his rival Dawlat Giray became 
Khan in his place. Eventually, the problem of the 
Swedish king Charles XII led to the deposition of 
Dawlat Giray and Kaplan Giray was brought back 
from Rhodes and again made Khan on 18 Rabi‘ al- 
Awwal 1125/15 April 1713. To secure a definitive 
peace treaty with Russia, he went to Khotin with the 
Ottoman commander-in-chief ‘Abdi Pasha and 
supported the Polish defensive campaign in the sum- 
mer of 1125/1713. He sent a force under the nuradin 
to the Ottomans’ Morea expedition, but the rebellions 
of the Circassians and the Noghays prevented his 
taking part in the Austrian campaign of 1128/1716, 
and he was again deposed from the khanate in 
Dhü'l-Ka*da/November of the same year. The rebels 
who overthrew Ahmad III [q.v.] in 1143/1730 secured 
his re-accession, but since he afterwards became a 
major force in ousting the rebels, he kept his in- 
fluential position under Mahmüd I [q.v.]. In 1145/1732 
there were clashes with the Russians in Daghistàn. 
Crimean forces with the support of the Cedens [g.v.] 
repulsed a Russian attack. In 1148/1735, on the 
insistence of the Porte, the Khan personally cam- 
paigned in Daghistàn, but at this moment, Russian 
and Cossack forces advanced to Or-kap! (Perekop), 
threatening the Crimea with invasion. Kaplan Giray 
attacked this force, but he was compelled to retreat 
in the face of enemy artillery and resort to guerilla 
tactics. He could not prevent the enemy's invasion of 
the Crimea in Safar 1149/June 1736, and it was only 
when they were withdrawing that he pursued them 
to Or-kapi. At this moment, a command came from 
Istanbul appointing Feth Giray Khan in place of 
the old and ailing Kaplan Giray (Rabi* al-Akhir 
1149/August 1736), who was exiled to Chios where 
he died in Sha‘ban 1151/November 1738. 
Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Ghaffar Kirimi, ‘Um- 
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KAPLAN GIRÀY II, Crimean Tatār Khàn 
(Shawwal 1183-Sha‘ban 1184/February-November 
1770). He was appointed nuradin (nür al-din) in 1182- 
1183/1768-1769 and Khan in Shawwal 1183/February 
1770. He sent his kalghay and nuradin to the Crimea 
to defend it against the Russians, while the Ottoman 
commander Khalil Pasha appointed him to the 
campaign intended to expel the Russians from Bogh- 
dan (Moldavia). He was unsuccessful against the 
Russian artillery on the Prut, and retired to Kalti, 
whilst Rumyantsev crossed the Prut and routed the 
Ottoman-Crimean forces. The indiscipline of the 
soldiers prevented the commander and the Khan 
from carrying out their plans for a counter-attack; 
the fortresses of Kiliya, Bender (Bendery) and Ismail 
fell to the Russians, whom the Noghays then joined 
in Budjàk. After facing a siege in the fortress of Ozi 
(Ochakov), Kaplan Giray was eventually abie to 
reach the Crimea. Here, in the summer of 1184/1770, 
the kalghay Islam Giray and the Ottoman commander 
Ibráhim Pasha drove the enemy from before the 
fortress of Or-kap! (Perekop). However, the Mirzas 
of the Crimea, like the Noghays, were hoping, by 
remaining neutral, to escape invasion and were in 
contact with the Russians. Ottoman sources claim 
that Kaplan Giray supported this policy (TV, xiv, 
138), but this does not seem to be true (V. Smirnov, ii, 
127). He, in fact, requested military aid for the 
Crimea from Istanbul and tried to divert the Kal- 
muks from their alliance with the Russians. The 
Ottoman commander in the Crimea, Ibrahim Pasha, 
agreed with him in these policies, but in Sha‘ban 
1184/November 1770 a decree for the Khan’s deposi- 
tion came from Istanbul, and in Rabi‘al-Akhir 1185/ 
July 1771 Kaplan Giray died of plague at the age of 
32. 
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Sefaretnime, ed. F. R. Unat, TV, xiii-xiv (1944); 
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1861-2, 118-20; A. Resmi, Khuldsat al-i‘tibar, 
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Münzen der Girei, Moscow 1905. 

(HALIL ÌNALCIK) 

KAPLÍDJA, kapludja or kablwdja, the general 
term used in Turkey for a place where a hot spring 
is roofed over, as in a bath house. Other terms used in 
Turkish are kaynardja, akardja, tlisu, kudret hamamit, 
Cermik, 1ldja and germābe (see XIII. Yüzyıldan beri 
Türkiye türkçesiyle yazılmış kitaplardan toplanan 
tanklariyle Tarama Sozliigui, Ankara 1967, iii, 1942-3). 
Ewliya Celebi [g.v.], ii, 21, describes varieties of 
hot springs in different parts of the Ottoman Empire 
and in other Asian countries. In Anatolia and in 
Türkistan, he writes, the term 1/idja was used to 
denote a hot spring, as was bana (from bagno) in 
Balkan countries, germábe in Persia, !1iissi (1isu) in 
the Crimea, hammáàm in the Arab lands and kaplidja 
in Bursa. Today thermal baths in Turkey have been 
classified and numbered: there are 26 kaplidija, 79 
Cermik, 67 hammam, 158 ilica, 3 germab (see Riza 
Reman, Stfalt sulart kullanma ilmi: Balneologi, Tür- 
kiyenin şifa kaynakları, Istanbul 1942). J. von 
Hammer (Umblick auf einer Reise von Constantinople 
nach Brussa und Demolypos und von da zurück über 
Nicaea und Nicomedien, Pest 1818, 10 n.) claimed 
that kaplidja was derived from Greek kapnos, 
meaning “smoke”. Hot springs, however, were in 
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Turkish classified in two types: üstü actk 1Hdja (open 
hot springs) and kapali ilidja. It is possible that 
colloquial usage telescoped kapall tlidja (covered hot 
springs) into kaplidja. 

Hot and mineral springs are found not only in 
Anatolia but also in Czechoslovakia and European 
countries formerly under Ottoman rule such as 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The medicinal 
properties of some of these kaplidja and mineral 
springs have been recognized from very early times; 
for this reason, miracles were attributed to them and 
it was believed that each hot spring was protected 
by its own deity. There were sacred cleaning and 
washing places in all Indian temples; the early peoples 
of Anatolia, the Greeks and the Romans made use 
of hot springs in different ways, even building special 
baths whose remains still exist today (K. Bertels and 
L. Huber (eds.), Lexikon der alten Welt, Zürich 
1965, 3059-63). While this institution was neglected 
and the buildings fell into disrepair, in some countries 
the Turks who settled in Anatolia took advantage 
of the experience of earlier civilizations, repairing 
old baths and even building new ones. In time they 
evolved a special kaplidja architecture, a building 
divided into three parts: dressing room, cooling room 
and the bath proper. 

Some kaplidjas in Turkey were built by the Anato- 
lian Saldjüks and are still in use today, for example 
Karakurt (Kırşehir) built in 529/1135, Yoncalı 
(Kütahya) built in 630/1233, Ilgın (Konya) built in 
633/1236, and Eskişehir. Other kaplidjas in north- 
eastern Turkey were built by the Ak-Koyunlu rulers 
late in the 8th/14th century, such as those in Erzurum 
(Ewliyà Celebi, ii, 203; I. Hakki Konyali, Erzurum 
Tarihi, Istanbul 1960, 452-5) and Hasankale (in 1390: 
Ewliyà Celebi, ii, 223; I. Hakkı Konyalı, ibid., 464- 
70). The presence of a kaplidja (germabe in the Persian 
text) in Ilgin (Konya) led to the foundation of a town 
there (Ibn Bibi, Ta?rikh-i 41i Saldjük, Recueil de 
Textes Relatifs à l'Histoire des Seldjoucides, iv, ed. M. 
Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1902, 150). A beautiful building 
was erected; among the people who came for treat- 
ment was Djalal al-Din Rimi, the famous mystic. 
There were around 300 thermal baths in Anatolia, 
attracting the sick and paralysed in search of a cure 
(Fr. Taeschner, Al-‘Umart’s Bericht über Anatolien 
in seinem Werke Masdaltk al-absar fi Mamalik al- 
amsar, Leipzig 1929, 43). Besides the kapiidjas in 
Anatolia, hot springs were known and used in other 
Muslim countries; for example in Kirman, Persia 
(The Book of Ser Marco Polo, ed. H. Cordier, London 
1929, i, 110), and in Tiberias, Palestine, where the 
old Roman baths were’ restored by Muslims (Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 
repr. Beirut 1954, 335, 336). When Ibn Battuta 
visited Baghdad, there was a famous hot spring there 
much favoured by the people. 

Kaplidja architecture developed greatly in the 
Ottoman period; the building was now divided into 
four parts: dressing room, rest room (djamekan), 
cooling room and the bath proper with private 
cubicles. These buildings were erected beside hot 
springs. Generally, the Turkish type of kaplidja 
contains large pools and hot water pours from a hole 
into the pool draining out by another hole. The 
kaplidja architecture of the Ottomans developed in 
Bursa where the first Turkish kaplidja, called Eski 
Kapildja, was built by Murad I. Since it was estab- 
lished on the site of an old Byzantine kaplidja, it was 
believed (see A. Gabriel, Une Capitale Turque Broussa 
(Bursa), Paris 1958, 165-70) that Eski Kaplldja 
Showed typical Byzantine architectural influence. 
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Pointing to the originality of its plan and technical 
construction, some Turkish art historians (Ekrem 
Hakki Ayverdi, Osmank mimarisinin ilk devri, 630- 
850 (1230-1402), Istanbul 1966, 280, 281, 282, 283) 
reject this idea, asserting that the architecture of Eski 
Kaplidja is typically Turkish. Some kaplidjas built 
in the Ottoman period are still in use in Turkey and 
in countries previously under Ottoman rule. The most 
famous are in Hungary: Budin (Budapest), Yeshil- 
direkli (Rudas) built in 1556, Hammam of Veli Bey 
(Csarzar) and Tabakkhàne (Ewliyà Celebi, loc. cit., 
vi, 242, 243, 249; V. Bierhauer, Les Bains Turcs en 
Hongrie, Budapest 1943). Some Ottoman kaplidjas 
can be seen in Bulgaria: near Sofia (J. von Hammer, 
Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, sr, 88), Islimye, 
Yeni Zagra, and in Bosnia-Hercegovina (H. Krsevla- 
kovié. Banya u Bosni i Hercegovini, 1462-1916, 
Sarajevo 1952). 

An important function of the kaplidja in Ottoman 
society was its use as a meeting place by poets and 
literary men (see Nedjati Beg, Diwan, ed. Ali Nihat 
Tarlan, Istanbul 1963, 434, 435 ‘“‘the ghazal kapludja”’ 
Mehmed Cavuso£lu, Zátf'nin Letáyifi, in. Edebiyat 
Fakültesi Türk Dili ve Edebiyatı Dergisi, xviii (Istan- 
bul 1970), 7). 
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KAPU AGHASI, xar! AcHasl (or Bab al-Sa‘ade 

A ghast), the senior officer in the Ottoman Sultan’s 
Palace, until the dar al-sa‘ade aghast [q.v.] began to 
gain ascendancy in the late roth/r6th century. Like 
the other Palace aghas in continuous service, the Sul- 
tan himself selected him from the eunuchs. He had 
the authority to petition the Sultan for the appoint- 
ment, promotion and transfer of Palace servants, 
aghas and i£ oghlans [qq.v.]. 

As the sole mediator between the Sultan and the 
world outside the Palace, he sat at the gate known 
as the Inner Gate or Bab al-Sa‘ade ("Gate of Feli- 
city") which divided the Inner (enderán) from the 
Outer (birün) Palace. His office lay to the right of this 
gate. It was through him that the Sultan transmitted 
his permission to anyone to enter the Inner Palace 
and his commands to the government (KKánünnáme of 
Mehmed the Conqueror, TOEM, suppl. 1330/1912, 23). 
The kapu aghast had the rank of vizier and in cere- 
monies took his place below the Grand Vizier and the 
Shaykh al-islám [g.v.]. Nevertheless, his daily pay of 
100 akées [g.v.] was well below the agha of the Janis- 
saries’ 500 akées (for other salaries see 1. H. Uzungar- 
şil, Osmanl devletinin saray teşkilâtı, Ankara 1945, 
355). 

In pre-Ottoman usage the post was known, in the 
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earliest Islamic states, as hadjib, hadjib al-hudjdjab or 
amir hddjib. In later times it acquired the titles s@hib 
al-sitàra, amir-i bardadárán, zimámdár and ishikákást- 
báshi (see M. F. Kóprülü, TH1M,i, 208-211; HAD]IB 
in EI*; D. Ayalon, in S£. Isl. xxxviii, 107-56). In the 
Turkish states of Central Asia it was known as aghadji 
or sometimes ulugh hádjib (for its importance in 
Turkish states see Kutadgu Bilig, ed. R. R. Arat, An- 
kara 1959, 181-7). In the Ottoman Empire this official 
never, as in the ‘Abbasid and Mamlik states, annexed 
the roles of commander of the Sultan’s private troops 
and of supreme judge to hear non-shar“i cases in the 
Sultan's name. Nor as in the Saldjük administration, 
did he ever overstep his position as chief palace offi- 
cial or chamberlain. To ensure that the Ottoman 
Sultan's authority should remain inviolate, the com- 
mandership of his personal troops was delegated to 
the agha of the Janissaries and the duty of hearing 
complaints.to the Grand Vizier. Great pains were 
taken to keep these functions separate. 

Nevertheless, the kapu aghasi must have exercised 
considerable influence in the state. He played a vital 
part in the accession of Sultans, and was the ruler's 
close adviser. Besides, he must have had some in- 
fluence and authority as the one-time officer of the 
commanders and governors graduating from the Inner 
Palace. The kapu aghasi's power and influence in the 
9th/15th and roth/r6th centuries was compared to 
the Grand Vizier’s (Kitab-1 mustafab, ed. Y. Yiicel, 
Ankara 1974, 44). His influence increased yet further 
when ,in the reign of Siilayman I, the superintendence 
of the wakfs of Mecca and Medina and later of about 
70 large mosques passed to an office under his control. 
However, their influence decreased at the end of the 
toth/16th century when, at the instigation of the 
walide sultans, this superintendance passed to the dar 
al-sa‘ade aghast, In 995/1587, this official became in- 
dependent of the kapu aghasi, eventually rising to 
the position of senior Palace officer. In 1116/1704, 
with the transfer of his powers to the silahdar [q.v.], 
the kapu aghasi declined into insignificance. 

In the oth/r5th and roth/r6th centuries, the kapu 
aghast could transfer to service outside the Palace 
and receive the highest governorships of the Empire 
such as the beglerbegi-ships of Rumelia or Egypt. 
Khadim ‘Ali, Khadim Sinan, Khadim Sulayman and 
Khadim Ahmad [qq.v.] who are reckoned among the 
great statesmen of the early period of Ottoman history, 
are famous examples. Two more, Firiiz Husayn and 
Merdjan, are well known as founders of city quarters 
and charitable institutions during the reign of Baya- 
zid II [g.v.] (for details of their :wakfs see E. H. Ay- 
verdi and Ó. L. Barkan, Zstanbul vakiflar: tahrir def- 
teri, Istanbul 1970). From the second half of the roth/ 
16th century, the kapu aghasi began to intervene 
more and more in state affairs, and became a bitter 
rival of the Grand Vizier in the power struggle (Meh- 
med, Ta?rikh-i ghilmáni, TOEM, suppl, 29, 39). 
Gazanfer Agha, who was kapu aghasi for 30 years in 
the late roth/16th century is particularly noteworthy. 
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KAPUGA, a small Muslim people of the Caucasus, 
(self designation: Kaputias suko or Bezhtlas suko; 
Russian: Kapuétinl or Bezhitint), whose language 
forms with Dido [g.v.], Ginukh [q.v.], Khunzal [q.v.], 
and Khvarshi [4.v.], the Dido division of the Avar- 
Andi-Dido group of the northeastern Ibero- 
Caucasian languages. In 1926 the Soviet census 
gave the population as 1,448. The Kapuéa inhabit 
the awls of Bezhiti, Khocarkhota, and Tliadal in the 
upper basin of the Avar Koysu, Tliarata district, in 
the Daghistan A.S.S.R. Living in isolated mountain 
valleys, they have escaped strong outside influence 
and have maintained many of the patriarchal cus- 
toms. They are Sunnis of the Shafi‘l rite. The tra- 
ditional economy was based on sheep and goat her- 
ding and agriculture. The Kapuéa also had some 
repute as craftsmen, especially as goldsmiths. The 
language is purely vernacular, and the people use 
Avar and Russian as their literary languages. They 
are being assimilated culturally and linguistically by 
the Avars, and appear as Avar-speaking Avars in the 
1959 and 1970 Soviet censuses, See also AVAR, DAGHI- 
STAN, AL-KABK. 
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(R. WIXMAN) 

KAPUDAN PASHA (KAPTAN PASHA, KAPUDAN-I 
DERYA), title of the commander-in-chief of the 
Ottoman navy. Although the word evidently derives 
from the Italian term capitano (for its various uses 
see H. and R. Kahane and A. Tietze, The Lingua 
Franca in the Levant, Urbana 1958, 139 ff.), it does 
not follow that the Ottoman navy (see BAHRIYYA, iii] 
was modelled upon any foreign naval organization 
(see M. F. Kóprülüzade, Bizans müesseselerinin Os- 
manlı muesseselerine tesiri hakkında bâzı müláhazalar, 
in THITM,i (1931), 205-7; 1. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanh 
devletinin merkez ve bahriye teskilatt, Ankara 1948, 
389 ff.). 

To judge from the entries in the Mühimme Defteri, 
the term Kapudan Pasha became current only to- 
wards 975/1567 (when ‘Ali Pasha, the beglerbegi of 
Algiers, is referred to as Djezá^ir beglerbegisi ve kapu- 
dan pasha: see, ¢.g., Mühimme, vol. 7, nos. 502, 507, 
587, 782). Strictly speaking, therefore, it is erroneous 
to refer to earlier naval commanders as Kapudan 
Pasha: *Ali Pasha's predecessor, Piyale Pasha (who 
was granted the rank of vezir, and thus had a seat in 
the Diwan, see 1A, s.v. Piyale Pasa, by $. Turan), 
first bore the title Kapudan Beg (Başbakanlık Arşivi, 
Kámil Kepeci, Rwás register no. 214, p. 17); he is 
later referred to as Djezà^ir beglerbegisi and as vezir 
ve Kapudan (see, e.g., Mühimme, vol. 1, no. 276; vol. 
6, no. 112; vol. 7 nos. 158, 160). 

In earlier days, the commander of the fleet sta- 
tioned at Gelibolu [g.».] had had the title Derya Begi 
[see DARYA BEGI], being at the same time sandjakbegi 
of the liwã’ of Gelibolu. The Gelibolu register of 924/ 
1518 uses the term ré?is kapudan to designate the 
commander of the fleet (F. Kurtoğlu, Gelibolu yöresi 
ve tarihi, Istanbul 1938, 51). Gelibolu remained the 
principal naval base until the time of Sultan Selim 1, 
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who ordered that a new fleet be constructed in the 
“new arsenal” at Istanbul (Tersáne-i SA mire) in 923/ 
1517 under the supervision of Dja‘far Kapudan (cf. 
S. Tekindag, Halt Tersanesinde inşa edilen ilk Os- 
manl, donanmast ve Cafer Kapudan’tn arizast, in 
Belgelerle Türk Tarihi Dergisi, no. 7 (Nisan 1969), 
66-70). 

When Barbarossa (Khayr al-Din [g.v.]) entered the 
service of the Sultan in 941/1534, he was given the 
beglerbeglik of the eyálet of Djezà'ir (Algiers). This 
eyalet later became the seat of the kapudan pashas 
(A. S. İlter, Şimalı Afrika'da Türkler, İstanbul 1936, 
i, 94 ff.). The sandjaks of Kodja-eli, Sughla and Bigha 
from the beglerbeglik of Anadolu, and those of Eghri- 
boz, Aynabakhti, Karli-eli, Mizistre and Midilli from 
the beglerbeglik of Rumeli were also added to the new 
eydlet [see DJAzA!IR-1 BAHR-1 sAFIp]. Gelibolu re- 
mained the sandjak of the pasha. Later on, two 
sandjaks of Cyprus and (in the time of Giizeldje ‘Ali 
Pasha, who was Kapudan-i Derya twice, in 1026/1617 
and 1027/1618) the sandjaks of Sakiz, Naksha and 
Mehdiye were also attached to it. In the first half of 
the r1th/17th century, the eydlet of the kapudan 
pasha consisted of twelve sandjaks (cf. $. Turan, 
XVII. yüzyWda Osmanh Imparatorlugunun idart tak- 
simah, in Atatürk Üniversitesi rg6r Yaılliği, 204). 

The kapudan pasha’s residence was the Dīiwānkhāne 
of the Arsenal in Istanbul. His main duties were to 
oversee the Arsenal, to supervise all matters relating 
to the Ottoman fleet, to govern the eydlet of the 
kapudan pasha and to make all the necessary ap- 
pointments in it. This entailed his visiting and in- 
specting each sandjak annually. He also had to pro- 
tect merchant ships against the activities of pirates 
in the Mediterranean and in the Black Sea (cf. Tevki% 
Abdurrahman Pasha Kaniinnamesi, in MTM, iii 
(1331/1912), 536-8). If necessary, he co-operated with 
the land forces (see, e.g., Mühimme, vol. 104, no. 193; 
vol. 105, nos. 48-49). 

The office of Kapudan Pasha carried great prestige. 
In the r1th/17th century it had an annual revenue of 
885,000 aktes (Ewliyà Celebi, Seyáhat-nàme, v, 315; 
P. Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire, 
London 1668, 54). Yt also received an income of 70,000 
kurush when 33 islands of the eydlet were granted to 
the voyvoda for iltizàm (Ewliyà, v, 316; D'Ohsson, 
Tableau Général de l'Empire Ottoman, vii, Paris 1791, 
442); this sum was increased to 300,000 kérush in the 
late 12th-13th/18th-1g9th century. The success of the 
Ottoman naval forces always depended on the ability 
and the seamanship of its kapudans, particularly the 
Kapudan Pashas. In the roth/16th century Ottoman 
supremacy in the Mediterranean seems to have been 
largely due to able kapudans. In the following cen- 
turies the empire lost its naval supremacy, Though 
in principle only an admiral (Kapudan-i Hiimaytn) 
or a chief of the Arsenal (Tersane Ketkhiidds?) or, at 
the lowest, a sandjak-beyi of Rhodes was eligible to 
become Kapudan Pasha, appointments were now 
made regardless of the holder’s ability. In 1014/1605 
Derwish Pasha, who was Chief Gardener (Bostandjt 
bashi), was appointed Kapudan-t Deryd, together with 
the rank of vizier (cf. C. Orhunlu, Osmanlı tarihine 
aid belgeler: Telhisler, Istanbul 1970, 118); in 1184/ 
1170 a certain officer in the Janissary corps (sekban 
bashi) was appointed Kapudan Pasha, although Hasan 
Kapudan was considered a better candidate in view 
of his earlier echievements (cf. Topkapi Saray: Arsivi, 
Istanbul, nos. E. 4846 and 10321). 

With the naval reorganization of 1804, in the time 
of Selim III, the post of the chief of the Arsenal was 
abolished and the office of Superintendent of Naval 


Affairs (Usnür-i Bahriyye Negáreti) established (Saf- 
vet, Umür-i Bahriyye Negáreti,in TOEM,no. 21 (1329/ 
1911), 1350-1). In 1863 the title Kapudan Pasha was 
altered to Umtr-1 Bahriyye Nasiri. Four years later 
the senior admiral (bash amiral) became the com- 
mander of the Ottoman navy, and naval affairs were 
supervised by the Bahriyye Nágirl or Naval Minister. 
Bibliography: The most authentic sources on 
the office of Kapudan Pasha are in the Başbakanlık 
Arsivi in Istanbul. Documents relating to the navy 
will be found within three classifications: Cevdet, 
Kámil Kepeci and Ibnü?l-Emin, covering the period 
from the roth/16th to the 19th centuries. The 
Miihimme registers in the same archive, dating 
from 961/1554 to 1300/1882, are also of significance. 
For the documents in the Topkap: Palace Archive 
relating to the Kapudan Pasha, see Arşiv Kilavuzu, 
i-ii, Istanbul 1939 and 1940. Other sources: E. 
Alberi, Relazioni degli ambasciatori Veneti al Senado 
Series iii, Florence 1840-55, i, 20, 67, 136, 423, ii, 
335, iii, 265; Pecewl, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1281-83/ 
1864-66, i, 486, ii, 25, 91, 285, 292, 333, 344, 354, 
460; Katib Celebi, Tubfat al-Kibar, Istanbul 1320/ 
1911, passim; Silabdar, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1328/ 
1910, ii, 253; Marsigli, L’Etat Militaire de VEmpire 
Ottoman, Amsterdam 1732, i, 146; Ahmed Djewdet, 
Tarikh, 12 vols, Istanbul 1309/1891, passim; 
Mehmed Hafid, Safinat al-Wuzera?, Istanbul 1952 
(ed. 1. Parmaksizogiu); M. Shükrü, Esfar- Bah- 
11yye-i COthmániy ye, Istanbul 1306/1888; Mehmed 
Ra'if, Mir?àt-i Istanbul, Istanbul 1314/1896, 474 ff. ; 
S. Nutkl, Kámüus-i Bahri, Istanbul 1917; Í. H. 
Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı devletinin Merkez ve Bahriye 
teşkilâtı, Ankara 1948, 414-22; N. Göyünç, Ka- 
pudan-t Derya Küčük Hüseyin Paşa, in Tarih Der- 
` gisi, iif3-4 (Istanbul 1950-1), 35-50; H. Y. Seh- 
suvaroglu, Deniz tarihimize ait makaleler, Istanbul 
1965; S. Shaw, Selim III and the Ottoman Navy, in 
Turcica, i (Paris 1969), 212-41; LA, sv. Kaptan 
Pasa (by 1. Parmaksizoglu). (S. OzBARAN) 
KARA, the Turkish word for “black” or “dark 
colour” in general. It is commonly used with this 
meaning as the first component of geographical names 
£.£., Kara Amid (on account of the black basalt of 
which this fortress is built), Kara Dagh (on account 
of its dark forests), etc. Besides Kara we find in place 
names the diminutive form Karadja. In personal 
names, karā may refer to the black or dark brown 
colour of hair or to a dark complexion. It has, how- 
ever, at the same time the meaning *'strong, power- 
ful’, and should be interpreted in this sense in names 
like Kara ‘Othman or Kar4 Arslan. It is also in this 
sense that we have the name Kara Khan which the 
Karákhànids or Ilek- Khàns [g.v.] assumed in Central 
Asia. 
Bibliography: von Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, 
i, 80; Kashghari, Diwan lughat al-turk, iii, 167, tr. 
Atalay, iii, 221-2; O. Pritsak, «Qaras, Studie zur 
türkischen Rechtssymbolik, in Zeki Velidi Togan’a 
armağan, Istanbul 1950-5, 239-63; Clauson, An 
etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Tur- 
kish, 643-4; 1A, s.v. (J. H. KRAMERS*) 
In order to preserve a logical alphabetical sequence 
and to place one after the other those words which 
comprise the element &ará, these last have been pla- 
ced together in a somewhat arbitrary fashion, so that 
e.g. karaba comes after all the words beginning with 
kará. Moreover, the transliteration of this term has 
been unified, and is always written as kará, the second 
vowel -@ being written with an alif in Arabic ortho- 
graphy; however, the modern Turkish orthography 
with a short a is indicated where relevant. 
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KARA AMID (see DIYÀR BAKR]. 

KARA ARSLAN [see ARTUKIDS; KAWURD B. 
DÀWÜD]. 

KARA BAGH (Turkish-Persian ‘black garden”, 
allegedly because of the fertility of its upland valleys, 
but this is probably a folk etymology), the recent 
name of the mountainous region lying to the 
north of the middle course of the Araxes River 
in Transcaucasia, corresponding to the southern 
part of the mediaeval Islamic Arr4n [g.v.]. The moun- 
tains of Karabagh rise to over 12,000 feet, and the 
modern population (mostly Armenian, with some 
Shi Azeri Turks) is concentrated in the deep valleys. 

The original Armenian princes of Artzakh were 
dispossessed after the Saldjük drive into Transcau- 
casia under Sultan Alp Arslan, and a gradual process 
of Turkish settlement began. In the Mongol period we 
meet the designation Karabagh-i Arran for the region. 
It subsequently fell within the domains of the Persian 
Il-Khànids, of Timür and of the Ak- Koyunlu. In the 
second half of the 9th/15th century Karabagh was in- 
volved in the rise of the Safawid movement, and by 
893/1488 Shaykh Haydar b. Djunayd [q.v.} had taken 
over much of the region. During the Ottoman-Safawid 
warfare, Karabagh and Gandja fell into the hands of 
Sultan Murad III (996/1588), until Shah ‘Abbas I re- 
gained them. Karábàgh was at this period in the 
hereditary possession of the Turkish DjewAnshir fami- 
ly, who traced their origin back to the Oghuz Afshàrid 
tribe; in 1165/1752 Panah ‘Ali Khan built the fortress 
of Shisha and named it Panahabad. His son Ibrahim 
Khalil Khan defied the Kadjar leader Agha Khan 
Muhammad, who nevertheless eventually captured 
Shisha in 1211/1797, where he was shortly afterwards 
assassinated. 

Karabagh now became a buffer-region between 
Kadjar Persia and the expanding Russian empire. 
Ibrahim Khalil submitted to the Russo-Georgian gen- 
eral Prince Zizishwili in 1805. The last chief of the 
Djewanshir line, Mahdi Kuli Khan, abandoned his 
principality to the Russians in 1822, but already in 
the Gulistan [g.v.] Treaty of 1813 the Kadjars had 
been forced to renounce all claims to Georgia, Da- 
ghistan, Karaibagh and the northern part of Tálish. 
For the remainder of the Czarist period, Karabagh 
formed part of the ‘“‘Muslim governorship” of Baki 
till 1868, and thereafter part of the newly-established 
governorship of Elizavetpol or Gandja. During the 
short-lived Muslim republic of Adharbaydjan (1918- 
20), Karabagh enjoyed freedom from foreign control. 
Within the Soviet Union it now forms the Nagorno- 
Karabakh Autonomous Oblast within the Adharbay- 
djan SSR, with a population in 1970 of 150,000 and 
its administrative centre at Stepanakert. 

Bibliography: There is little specific infor- 
mation in the mediaeval Islamic geographers, ex- 
cepting Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nushat al-kulib, 

181-2, tr. 173-4. A local history, the Karabégh- 

nama of Mirzid Djam4l, was utilized by the Otto- 

man historian Ferldün Beg. A full bibliography is 
given in Mirza Bala’s JA art. Karabağ, to which 
should be added A. A. Alizade, Sotsialno-ekono- 
mičeskaya i političeskaya istoriya Azerbaidzhana 

XIII-XIV vv., Baku 1956, K. M. Röhrborn, Pro- 

vinzen und Zentralgewall Persiens im 16. und 17. 

Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, and BSE®, xx, 92. 

(C. E. BOSWORTH) 

KARA BOGHDAN [see BoGHDAN]. 

KARA GAY [see KARACAY]. 

KARA-CELEBI-ZADE, the name of a family 
of Ottoman *ulamà? which became prominent 
during the roth/16th and r1th/17th centuries. 


(1) Mehmed Muhyi 71-Din b. Hiisim al-Din 
(2) Hiiseyn Hiisam al-Din 


(3) Mehmed (4) SAbd al-SAziz 


(5) Mabmüd 
(6) ‘Uthman 


Saliha Rabita 
! 
(7) Ahmed Nedim 


The founder of the family, (1). Mehmed Mubhyi 
>1-Din Efendi, was given the Jakab Kara-Celebi- 
zade after his maternal grandfather, Kara Ya‘kib. 
He held several positions as a müderris, was the 
teacher of Sulayman I’s son Mustafa. and &édi in 
Edirne and Istanbul. His pseudonym as a poet was 
Hidiri, and he is said to have left a diwàán of poetry. 
He died in 965/1557. (2). Kara-Celebi-zade Hii- 
seyn Hüsàm al-Din Efendi was born in 940/1553 
in Kütahya, was kadi-‘asker [q.v.] of Anadolu and of 
Rumeli, and died in Bursa in 1007/1598. His son 
(3) Mehmed Efendi (970-1042/1562-1632) held se- 
veral posts as kádi and müderris, and became kadi- 
‘asker of Anadolu in 1023/1614 and of Rumeli in 1029/ 
1619. He wrote poetry under the pseudonym Zuhiri 
and built a mosque in Bursa (Basvekálet Arsivi, Kà- 
mil Kepeci, Defter no. 257, p. 22). (4). Kara-Celebi- 
zade ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Efendi, who was born at the 
end of 1000/September 1592, was brought up in Istan- 
bul by his elder brother, Mehmed Efendi (3), and 
studied canonical law under the shaykkh al-Islam Sun‘ 
Allah Efendi. He was miiderris in madrasas in Istan- 
bul, Edirne and Bursa and in one of the madrasas 
of the Süleymàniyye Mosque in Istanbul. Later he 
became a kádi, being appointed to posts in Yeiii- 
shehir, Mecca (1036/1626), Edirne (1040/1630) and 
finally, in 1043/1633, in Istanbul. He remained in this 
last post for only seven months before he was dis- 
missed and sentenced to death; through the inter- 
vention of grand vizier Bayram Pasha, however, he 
was reprieved and exiled to Cyprus (1044/1634). Eigh- 
teen months later he returned to Istanbul and first 
became kadi-‘asker of Anadolu. On 15 Radjab 1054/17 
September 1644 he was nominated kddi-‘asker of 
Rumeli (Basvekálet Arsivi, Kamil Kepeci, Defter no. 
258, p. 57), a function he actually assumed on 19 
Radjab 1058/9 August 1648 (Sadaret-i Rumeli defteri 
no. 79, in the Seriye Sicilleri Arsivi in Istanbul, is con- 
cerned with this period). In recognition of his role in 
Mehmed IV's succession to the throne, he was given 
the title of shaykh al-Islam, an award unprecedented 
in Ottoman history, in Ramadan 1058/October 1648; 
he in fact took up the post on 11 Djumada I 1061/ 
2 May 1651. While shaykh al-Islam he restored a 
number of old practices relating to this function, re- 
vealed some subtlety in distributing ka@i and miider- 
ris posts, and re-organized wakf matters. On 15 Rama- 
dan 1061/1 September 1651 he was dismissed and a 
week later exiled to the island of Sakiz (Chios). He 
was transported to Bursa in Djumada I 1062/April 
1652 and died there in Rabi‘ I 1068/end October 1657. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Efendi’s periodic falls from grace 
were the result of his interference in the internal 
politics of the period. His extant poetry, written un- 
der the pseudonym ‘Azizi, consists of a diwdan, a 
mathnawt entitled Gilsken-i niyàz which contains de- 
tails about his life as a kagi of Istanbul and as an 
exile on Cyprus, works on fikh (Hall al-ishtibah San 
‘akd al-ishbah, Kitab al-Ilghaz fi *l-fikh al-Hanafiyya 
and Kàfi) and on the life of the Prophet (Mir°at al- 
safa’, consisting of kisas, which he dedicated to 
Murad IV, and Hilyat al-anbiyà?) and translations, 
one in the field of ethics (Mubsini's AEkAlak) and one 
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in siva (Kazarini’s Fawéif al-nabawiyya). His fame, 
however, rests on his historical works. Of these, the 
Sulayman-name, a history of Sulaym4n I's era which 
he dedicated to Sultan Ibrahim, and the Rawdat al- 
abrár, dedicated to Mebemmed IV, have been printed 
(Bülàk 1248). The latter work contains a description 
of the events from Adam to the time of Sultan Ibrà- 
him; the printed edition relies on a defective manu- 
script (O. Köprülü and Í. Parmaksizoglu, Seyhül- 
islâm  Kara-Celebizade Abdülaziz Efendi, İstanbul 
Edebiyat Fakültesi, unpublished, doctoral thesis, 
1944-5, nO. 359, p. I8; this work is the most detailed 
study available of Kara-Celebi-zade and his family). 
According to M. H. Yinane, Türkiye tarihi, Selçuklu- 
lar devri, Istanbul 1944, 16, the Rawdat al-abrar 
should consist in part of repetitions of ‘Ali and Djan- 
nàbi. The dhayl of the Rawdat al-abrar is more in the 
form of memoirs and narrates events down to 1068/ 
1658. Another of his historical works is entitled 
Ta?rikh-i feth-i Reván we-Baghdád or Zafer-nàme and 
deals with Murad IV’s campaigns to Eriwàn in 1635 
and to Baghdad in 1638. Many manuscripts of his 
works are extant in libraries in Istanbul and Europe 
(see Istanbul kütüphaneleri tarih coğrafya yazmalar 
kataloğu, Topkapı Sarayı Türkçe yazmalar kataloğu, 
and the catalogues of Flügel, Pertsch, Rieu and 
Tornberg). 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Efendi is known to have been short 
in stature, stout, with a high-pitched voice, and a 
ruthless and inflexible character. In Bursa he con- 
structed works, the Muftu Suyu, carrying water from 
the Ulu Dagh to the town, and had the water distri- 
buted to forty different public fountains (O. F. Kóp- 
rülü, Şeyhülislâm Kara- Çelebi-zade Abdülaziz Efendi 
ve Müftü Suyu, in Belleten, xi (1947), 137-45). 

(5). Mahmūd Efendi (997-1063/1588-1653), the 
son of Mehmed Efendi, was known by the lakab Abu 
?|-Fadl. He rose to the positions of kadi-‘asker of 
Anadolu and Rumeli. In Istanbul he owned a ma- 
drasa in the Shehzàde-bashi quarter (S. Eyice, Ka- 
stasker Ebu ’l-Fazl Mahmud Efendi medresesi, in Tarih 
dergisi, x (1959), 147-62), and in Bursa a mosque in 
the Set-bashi quarter (Basvekálet Arsivi, Divan-1 
Humáyn ruüs defterleri no. 28, p. 31) and a teachers" 
seminary (mu‘allim-khane (ibid., Defter no. 25, p. 
183). : 

(6). ‘Uthman Efendi (s. 1062/1651), son of the 
above, held several posts as kédi. (7. Ahmed Ne- 
dim (see NEDIM], the famous poet of the 18th century, 
is related to the family of the Karà-Celebi-zàde 
through his mother. 

Bibliography: Dhayl al-Shak@ik, 419; Isma‘ll 
Beligh, Güldeste-i riyád-i ‘irfan, 317-22; Rif'at, 
Dawhat al-masha@ikh, 58-62; *"Ilmiyye sálnámesi, 
Istanbul 1334, 461-2; ‘Othmanli miPellifleri, iii, 
120-1; art. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Kara-Celebi-zade, in ED), 

(NryaT G6yOn¢) 

KARADAGH, the Turkish name for the land of 
Crna Gora (Montenegro), at present one of the six 
republics of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, located in the southwestern part of that coun- 
try. It is the smallest republic in Yugoslavia, being 
13,967 sq. km. in area with a population of 530,361 
(census of 31 March 1971). The region is primarily 
mountainous, the inland area differing considerably 
from the coastal belt, both in natural features and 
in the way of life of the population. The capital is 
Titograd (formerly known as Podgorica). Until 1918 
the capital of the principality (and from 1910 the 
kingdom) of Montenegro was the city of Cetinje. 

The population of present day Montenegro is made 
up as follows (according to the Institute for Statistics 


of Titograd) : 66.55% Montenegrins, 1.81% Croatians, 
7.51% Serbians and 13.43% Muslims. This is the 
part of the population which speaks Serbo-Croat and 
which declared a national or religious affiliation 
(0.14% of the population did not declared any nation- 
al or religious affiliation and 0.22% gave a regional 
affiliation). In addition to other less numerous minori- 
ties, 6.55% of the population is Albanian, of which 
some are Muslim and some Catholic. 

The Muslim religious organization in the Socialist 
Republic of Montenegro is an autonomous region of 
the Islamic Union (Islamska Zajednica) of the Yugo- 
slavia S.F.R. which has four such regions with seats 
in Sarajevo, Pristina, Skopje and Titograd. The 
supreme organ of the Islamic religious organization 
in Montenegro is — as in the other autonomous re- 
gions — the Islamic Union Council (Sabor Islamske 
zajednice) with an executive body (StarjeXinstvo) at 
its head. The Montenegrin Islamic Union Council has 
16 members, and sends three delegates to the Supreme 
Council of the Islamic Union in the Yugoslavia S.F.R. 
which has 35 members. In Montenegro there are 70 
mosques and 9 Boards of the Islamic Union which 
carry out the basic functions of Muslim religious or- 
ganization in Montenegro (data of 1969). 

Montenegro is so called from the region known as 
the Black Mountain (Crna Gora). Originally, this area 
belonged to the medieval Serbian state. On the dis- 
integration of the latter in the 15th century, a sepa- 
rate Montenegrin state was formed under the Crno- 
jevié dynasty. From 886/1481 it was an Ottoman 
vassal state, and in 901/1496 came under Ottoman 
rule. Other parts of present-day Montenegro had al- 
ready fallen under Ottoman domination, while most 
of the coastal belt was under Venetian rule. 

Once it became part of the Ottoman empire, the 
country was officially named Karadagh. Within most 
of the country — as well as in certain outlying areas 
— there developed a tribal system which was the 
basis for development of a type of military democracy 
in the internal life of the country. From 919/1513 the 
sandjak-beg of Karadagh was Iskender Beg [q.v.], an 
islamicized descendant of the Crnojevié dynasty. At 
that time the country was granted certain privileges. 
The population was no longer required to pay the 
djizya [q.v.} nor to submit to the ‘usktr and other 
taxes, but had to contribute only a gold coin (filurt) 
per house and field. After the death of Iskender Beg 
the land of Karadagh was no longer a separate sandjak 
falling mainly within the sandjak of Iskenderiyye 
(Scutari), but even then the population had certain 
privileges. From the middle of the roth/16th century 
the role of the Montenegrin bishop became stronger. 
In the r1th/17th century the autonomy of Karadagh 
was established under Ottoman rule headed by a na- 
tive sipahi (Serb. spahija); however, the bishop pla- 
yed an increasingly important role, and in the second 
half of the 11th/17th century he became the only re- 
presentative of the people vis-à-vis the Ottoman au- 
thorities. At the end of the 11th/17th century the 
people of Karadagh drew nearer to the Venetians, 
whose influence led to a swiftly suppressed revolt 
against Ottoman rule. In the 12th/18th century the 
people, led by bishops of the Petrovič family from the 
village of Njeguš, overthrew Ottoman rule and defen- 
ded their independence in many battles. In the 19th 
century, first under the Petrovit bishops and then 
under lay rulers of the same family, the land deve- 
loped into a state and gradually obtained interna- 
tional recognition. It was recognized as an indepen- 
dent principality at the Berlin Congress of 1878, and 
in 1910 was proclaimed a kingdom. 
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Owing to the tribal organization which predomi- 
nated in the area and to the struggles against the 
Ottoman authorities, Montenegro acquired a warrior- 
like society and a strong notion of freedom. In the 
r2th/r8th century a folk tradition developed accor- 
ding to which Montenegro had never been under Tur- 
kish rule. This tradition still survives in some measure 
and for a fairly long time prevailed in historiography 
too. 

Montenegro participated in the Balkan War (1912- 
13) against the Ottoman Empire, and in World War I 
(1914-18) as an ally of Serbia on the side of the En- 
tente. During World War I, it was occupied by the 
Central Powers, and in 1918 was unified with Serbia, 
becoming part of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes (later renamed Yugoslavia). During 
World War II Montenegro was under Italian occupa- 
tion, and the people participated en masse in the 
struggle for liberation of the Yugoslavs. 

Bibliography: Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, ii, 

Zagreb 1956, 398-488 (article Crna Gora); B. Dur- 

dev, Turska vlast u Crnoj Gori u XVI i XVII veku 

(“The Turkish rule in Montenegro in the r6th and 
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(B. Dunpzxv) 

KARA DENIZ, name of the Black Sea in 
Turkish. 

i.— The name. — The expression “Black Sea” is 
encountered from the 7th/r3th century in the Arabic 
form of al-Babr al-Aswad (in Abü ?l-Fidà?, tr., Rey- 
naud, ii/1,38,316), in the Greek form in the treaty 
concluded in 1265 between Michael Paleologus and 
Venice (Fontes Rerum Austracarum, Section ii, xiv, 
63, Vienna 1857), and among the western sources in 
Schiltberger at the end of the 14th century. But other 

' expressions have for long been employed in parallel 
with it (“Russian Sea”, “Sea of Sinop”, etc.) The 
most frequent has been “the Great Sea”, “Mare 
Maius”, in Odoric of Pordenone, ed. G. Strasman, 
Berlin 1968, 38; the same, in William of Rubruck, 
ed. Michel and Wright, Paris 1839, Recueil de voyages 
et mémoires, iv, 214; ''Mare Magnum, in Plano Car- 
pini, ed. d'Avezac, ibid., 743), a form which appears 
dominant mostly in the 13th and 14th centuries in 
the western sources and which persisted in various 
aspects (mare maggiore", **mer majour", etc., until 
the 17th century, from which date the term “Black 
Sea" finally becomes general, and very soon in wide- 
spread use in the eastern sources. 

The origin of the Turkish expression thus poses a 
problem, The ingenious explanation of L. de Saussure 
(L'origine des noms de Mer Rouge, Mer Blanche et Mer 
Noire, in Le Globe, xliii, 23 ff.), calling attention to 
the coloured quality attributed to the cardinal points 
by the Chinese (and transmitted by them to the 
Turks), cannot be upheld. J. H. Mordtmann (KARA 
DENIZ in EJ!) found the solution in its equation with 
the “Great Sea” of Western sources, remarking of it 
that the epithet karā frequently has the meaning of 
“great, powerful, terrible” in Turkish, particularly in 
the proper names, This would be the initial meaning 
of karā in Ķarā Deniz, displayed in its medieaval 
western translation. The contamination of the two 
meanings in fact seems probable, but the explanation 
appears inadequate. In fact, the existence of the 
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doublet Kara Deniz-Ak Deniz ("the White Sea", the 


: Mediterranean) does not plead in its favour. Above 


all the expression Black Sea seems to have been well 
attested before the arrival of the Turks. Constantine 
Porphyrogenetos (De adm. imp., ed. Bonn, 132) in 
the roth century, speaks of the OcAacou Lxorewh 
(‘dark sea”). Doubtless one must accept the thesis of 
Aurel Decei (article Kara Deniz in 1A), who supposes 
the existence of an ancient Iranian name (from 
ahsaena **dark, sombre"), Hellenized in "AEetvoc by 
false etymology, then transformed because of super- 
stition into E£etoc; this would have survived with 
its original meaning in the East-Pontic regions where 
the Turks came into contact with this geographical 
concept (see also BAHR BUNTUS). 

ii, — The Turkish conquest. — The development of 
the Turkish seizure of the Black Sea lands. was spread 
over almost three centuries. Since the turmoil of the 
end of the 5th/11th century, Byzantium had suc- 
ceeded in preserving all its fortresses on the coasts 
of the Black Sea, and the Saldjikid Empire of Ico- 
nium (Konya) remained practically cut off from the 
sea. It was only at the very end of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury that the Turks gained a foothold there. When in 
581/1185, Killdj Arslàn II, divided his states between 
his sons, one of them, Rukn al-Din, received, with 
Tokat as its centre, the territory extending as far as 
the coast of the Black Sea. According to Nicetas, he 
laid hold on Sàmsün. It was also without doubt before 
the death of Kilfdj Arslan in 588/1192 that the Tur- 
kish occupation of Sàmsün took place, a process 
which developed alongside the Greek town of Amisos, 
which survived as a Greek, and then Genoese, city 
until the 14th century. In 611/1214, the capture of 
Sinüb (Sinop) by ‘Izz al-Din Kaykà?üs I assured the 
Turks of Iconium of a second important base in this 
central sector of the Black Sea coasts, towards which 
the natural routes of penetration from the great val- 
leys of the Kizil Irmak and the Yeshil Irmak had 
guided the Turkish advance. On the other hand, the 
Greeks held on in the eastern part of the littoral, in 
the shelter of the mountainous and forested barrier 
of the East-Pontic chains which protected the in- 
dependance of the Empire of Trebizond, and equally 
in the western sector of the coast, where Heracliums 
(Eregli) was doubtless only sold to the Turks in 761/ 
1360 (Heyd, ii, 358), while Samastri (Amasra) re- 
mained a Genoese colony until the 9th/15th century. 

Sinop (Sanüb) and Sàmsün also played their part 
in the regional export traffic of the products of north- 
ern Anatolia, sc. wool, fur, leather and mining pro- 
ducts. But whereas the Black Sea trade remained up 
until then directed essentially towards Constantinople 
at the beginning of the 7th/13th century a consider- 
able southern trade appears between the Turkish 
ports of the south and the Greek towns of the north, 
such as Soldaia (Sudak), an outlet for the steppes at 
that time held by the Kiptak Turks, who were still 
pagans. From 602/1205-6 some merchants of Iconium, 
Syria and Mesopotamia banded together in caravans 
to go from Sivas to Trebizond and, from there, to the 
eastern and northern coasts of the Black Sea (Heyd, 
ii, 93). The appearance of Turkish footholds on the 
southern coast stabilized this traffic to Sinop and 
Sàmsün. From the north came furs and slaves in ex- 
change for cotton goods, silk and spices (observations 
of William of Rubruck at Soldaïa in 1253). The Mon- 
gol conquest and the ruin of Baghdad, in deflecting 
the trade of Inner Asia towards the north, made a 
powerful contribution to strengthening trans-Pontic 
relations in the second half of the century. They were 
essentially consolidated, following the Genoese en- 
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tente with the Paleologus dynasty, by a whole series 
of Genoese warehouses established in the first place 
on the southern coast of the Crimea between Cafta 
{doubtless from 1266) and Cembalo (Balaklava), in- 
cluding Soldaïa taken by the Genoese in 1365. Some 
other establishments were added there around the 
Sea of Azov (Tana-Azov at the mouth of the Don, 
Copa-Kopil, etc.), and on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea (Mapa-Anapa, Sebastopolis-Sukhum, Kal‘e 
etc.) The traffic in slaves (Turks and Circassians), 
fish and caviar, salt, cereals and furs was directed 
towards Constantinople and Europe, but certainly 
also in an appreciable proportion towards Asia Minor 
and across it as far as Egypt. Besides, Christian mer- 
chants passed via Trebizond as far as Sultaniyya in 
Persia. The part of the Muslim merchants cannot 
have been negligible in this trans-Pontic commerce, 
but is difficult to evaluate with precision. It was on a 
Greek ship that Ibn Battüta made his way from Keré 
to Sinop in 1333 (tr. Defremery,ii, 345 ; tr. Gibb, ii, 468). 

The capture of Constantinople, with the occupa- 
tion of the Straits by the Ottomans, upset these re- 
lations. The Khan of the Tartars then diverted the 
merchandise and slaves sent to Sámsün or other ports 
towards the points of the coast situated outside the 
Genoese territory, such as Vosporo (Kerc) and Cala- 
mita (near Inkerman) (Heyd, ii, 387). Nevertheless, 
the policy of Ottoman expansion in the Black Sea 
did not begin immediately. The Bank of St. George, 
heir of the rights of Genoa, was able to maintain re- 
lations for some time. In 859/1455 its ships succeeded 
in forcing the passage of the Bosphorus and reaching 
Caffa and Samastri. Mebemmed II took this town in 
863/1459, but the trade to Caffa, henceforth a tribu- 
tary of the Sultan, continued during the following 
years. The corn of Caffa still passed to Genoa. It was 
only in 880/1475 that Mehemmed II made some in- 
cidents between the Khan of the Crimea and the Tar- 
tars in connection with the nomination of the gover- 
nor who had jurisdiction over them a pretext for 
seizing the town, and the speedily, all the other 
Genoese towns. 

iii. — The Ottoman Sea. — From that time, when 
the principalities of Rüm, the Crimean Tartars, the 
Nogay, and the western Caucasians were made vas- 
sals, the Black Sea became an Ottoman lake, for ap- 
proximately three centuries, to which the Sublime 
Porte jealously forbade access to foreign ships. The 
Ambassador of France, Girardin who, in 1686, soli- 
cited authorization for French ships to trade there, 
received the reply that “the Grand Seigneur would 
sooner open the doors of his harem to foreigners” (P. 
Masson, Histoire du commerce français dans le Levant 
au xviiie siècle, Paris 1911, 638). A similar reply was 
made in 1699 to the Ambassador of Russia Ukraintzev 
(B. Nicolsky, Le peuple russe: carrière historique 862- 
1945, Neuchatel 1945, 189). The Black Sea was to be 
the base for a policy of Ottoman expansion towards 
the steppes of Southern Russia and the Caspian, 
whose culminating point was the expedition of Astra- 
khan in 1569 with the project of a Don-Volga canal. 
This exclusive domination did not prevent, however, 
incursions of Cossacks in the 17th century, whose 
boats came at times to pillage the Anatolian coasts, 
for example at Giresun (Ewliy4 Celebi, Seyahatndmesi, 
ed. Zuhuri Danisman, Istanbul 1970, iii, 81). 

In the Ottoman period, Black Sea trade was orga- 
nized at first essentially to provision the immense 
conurbation of Istanbul. The corporation of Black Sea 
merchants (numbering 8,000 in 2,000 shops, according 
to Ewliya Celebi (ibid, ii, 246) played a principal role 
in the town’s activity, as did the sailors of the Black 


Sea (numbering 9,000, or 2,000 according to another 
passage, ibid., ii, 240). Cereals (wheat, oats, barley), 
fish, fats (Eremya Celebi Kémiiructiyan, Istanbul 
tarihi: xvii asirda Istanbul, Turkish tr. Hrand D. 
Andreasyan, Istanbul 1952, 15) from the northern 
steppes, the wood of the Anatolian coasts, the slaves 
of the Caucasus, and furs, were in the 17th century 
the principal objects of commerce. The Ottoman ad- 
ministration devoted all its efforts to developing this 
internal Black Sea trade, and compelled the trade 
routes crossing it to be diverted via Istanbul in order 
to assure itself of control. Thus in 1095/1684 the trade 
of Ankara to Poland was compelled to pass via the 
capital (R. Mantran, Istanbul dans la seconde moitié 
du xvit® siécle, Paris 1962, 482), puréed plums from 
the Trebizond coast, as well as wood from the Ana- 
tolian coast and wooden objects (vases, plates) manu- 
factured at Amasya. In return, the grain of Crimea 
frequently passed to Trebizond and Rize despite the 
prohibitions. The wines of Tripoli on the Anatolian 
coast, those of Al; Kirmàn and of Misevria on the 
coasts of Bessarabia and Bulgaria, were sent to the 
Crimea, to the Abkhazians or to the Cossacks of the 
South of Russia, who got their food supplies at Ocza- 
kov. To these commercial currents were added migra- 
tory movements. The mountaineers of the East-Pontic 
chains of Anatolia had already migrated in large 
numbers towards Constantinople, and also to all the 
western part of the Black Sea. There was also in Mol- 
davia an important Laz commercial colony (Peyssonel 
ii, 203-4). 

iv. — European penetration. — The first breach in 
the Ottoman Black Sea system dates from 1107/1696 
at the time of the capture of Azov by the Russians 
and the construction of the first Russian fleet on the 
waters of the Azov Sea. Some Russian ships also ac- 
companied the plenipotentiary of the Tsar to Istanbul 
in 1111/1699. Retroceded to Turkey at the treaty of 
Pruth in 1713, Azov returned to Russia at the treaty 
of Belgrade in 1739, with a portion of the littoral of 
the Sea of Azov, but Article ix of the treaty stipu- 
lated that the Russians’ trade in the Black Sea should 
be done exclusively by ships belonging to the Turks. 
On a parallel with the treaty of Passarowitz, the limit 
for the movement of Austrian ships on the Danube 
remained fixed at the mouths of the river. From 1163/ 
1750 a first French factory was established at Caffa, 
where the French dragoman carried on trade from 
1746, but it was done in ships flying the Ottoman flag 
(P. Masson, of. cit., 641-3). It was only the treaty of 
Kügük Kaynarca (1187/1774) which opened the Black 
Sea to the Russian merchant ships, while the annexa- 
tion of Kert, Yeni Kal‘e and the mouths of the 
Dnieper considerably enlarged the sea coasts of the 
Empire of the Tsars. The conference of Aynali Kavak 
in 1193/1779 completed it by according to the same 
ships the free passage of the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles. The foundation of Kherson in 1778, the an- 
nexation of the Crimea and the occupation of Georgia 
in 1783, the capture of Oczakov in 1788, and in 1789 
that of Hodja Bey, where in 1795 the new town of 
Odessa was founded, mark the decisive stages of 
Russian installation in the Black Sea at the end of 
the 18th century. The Russian privileges were rapidly 
extended to the other European nations. In 1784 
Austrian ships, in 1799 English ships, in 1802 French 
ships, obtained freedom of traffic. 

European penetration entailed a considerable dis- 
turbance in the commercial currents. In 1781 the 
first Russian ship passed from Kherson to Marseille. 
In 1784 a French factory was established at Kherson. 
At the beginning of the 19th century several hundred 
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ships already participated in the trade of South Russia 
(an annual movement of 900 ships, of which 552 went 
to Odessa and 210 to Taganrog; 421 Austrian ones 
and 329 Russian ones, according to Anthoine, 262). 
Ottoman trade was progressively reduced to the West 
coasts of the Caucasus (with which the slave trade 
remained active throughout the first half of the roth 
century) and to the north coasts of Anatolia. Sinop 
remained an important Ottoman naval base and a 
great centre of ship-building yards. The trans-Pontic 
trade of Russia to the Anatolian coasts survived on a 
restricted scale (fabrics from Aleppo and nuts sent 
from Trebizond: V. Fontanier, Voyages en Orient... 
de 1830 à 1833, deuxième voyage en Anatolie, Paris 
1834, 225). But a new fact was the great rise in transit 
commerce from Persia via Trebizond and Erzurum, 
which was the normal access route from the Black 
Sea to Persia until the development of the traffic 
from Persia to Russia by land at the end of the r9th 
century and, more recently, the diversion of Persian 
trade to the Persian Gulf (C. Issawi, The Tabriz- 
Trabzon Trade 1830-1900: Rise and Decline of a Route, 
in International Journal of Middle East Studies, i 
(1970), 18-28). Since this date, the Turkish trade of 
the Black Sea has been essentially a coastal traffic, 
notably concerned with passengers, wood, the coal of 
the Zonguldak basin sent to Istanbul, to which are 
added some direct exports of nuts and tobacco to 
Europe. 

v. — Political and naval history in the modern 
period. — If the freedom of commercial navigation 
has never been called into question since the end of 
the 18th century, the same has not been the case in 
regard to the naval status of the Black Sea. The treaty 
of Hunkiar Skelesi (1249/1833), by which the Porte 
undertook to close the Straits at Russia's request had 
practically conferred on this latter power the control 
of the Sea. The Conference of London (1840), in 
closing the Straits to all warships, caused Russia to 
lose this privileged situation, but left her assured of 
dominance in the Black Sea. But after the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish naval forces by the Russians at 
Sinop in 1269/1853 and the victory of the Franco- 
Anglo-Turkish allied forces in the Crimean War, the 
treaty of Paris of 1856 provided for the neutralisation 
of the Black Sea (except for six steamships with a 
maximum length of 50m. at the water-mark and four 
light ships for each power, as well as two light ships 
per power at the mouths of the Danube). The Franco- 
German War of 1871 gave Russia the opportunity, 
through the Conference of London, to have this neu- 
tralization annulled and to regain her freedom of 
action, but the passage of the Straits remained for- 
bidden to warships. The Conference of Lausanne in 
1921, by according freedom of passage to warships of 
every nationality (provided that they did not con- 
stitute a force superior to that of the most important 
fleet existing in the Black Sea) and by demilitarizing 
the Straits, made the Black Sea practically a free sea, 
open to the outside powers. This arrangement was 
only ephemeral, and the Conference of Montreux 
(1936), by giving Turkey the right to fortify the 
Straits once more, by restricting freedom of passage 
to the fleets of the powers bordering on the Black Sea 
(with exceptions for light ships) and by according 
Turkey the right to close the Straits in event of a war 
in which she remained neutral, has made the Black 
Sea once more a half-closed sea. 
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KARA FADLI (see FApLi MEHMED]. 

KARÀ GÓ2Z [see KARAGOZ]. 

KARA GOZLU, Turkish tribe in Iran. It is 
not mentioned in any roth/16th or r1th/17th century 
sources. Originally a member of the famous Shàmlu 
tribe during the Safawid period, the tribe must have 
taken its name from one of its beys; it is probable 
that it originated in the Bey Dili sub-tribe of the 
Shàmlu. 

The homeland of the Kara Gózlü was the Hamadàn 
region, but in the mid-20th century there was a small 
branch known by the same name in Fars. The Kara 
Gözlü had abandoned a fully nomadic life as early 
as the beginning of the r9th century, and lived in 
large and prosperous villages on the Hamadan plain. 
Nevertheless, they were foremost amongst those peo- 
ples who preserved tribal unity. Today they are 
divided into two branches, the ‘Ashiklu and the 
Hadjdjilu. All European travellers who visited the 
region describe them as a numerous community. 
Dupré (1807-9) gives their number as 12,000 (Voyage 
en Perse, Paris 1819, ii, 460); Macdonald Kinneir 
(1810) records that they were able to field an army 
of 7,000 men (4 Geographical memoir of the Persian 
Empire, London 1813, 127); while Lady Sheil (mid- 
Igth century) gives their number as 4,000 (Glimpses 
of life and manners in Persia, London 1856, 398). The 
population of the Kara Gézlii was given as 300,000 in 
1930. Travellers also describe them as one of the most 
warlike tribes. Macdonald Kinneir (of. cit., 46) calls 
them the best horsemen in Iran. According to Mu- 
hammad Hashim (Rustam al-tawarikh, ed. M. Mushiri, 
Tehran 1348, 105), Karā Gözlü Said Beg was one of 
the most gallant amirs of the reign of Sultan Husayn, 
the last Safawid ruler. Although the Kara Gézlii were 
a closely-knit community, they chose to remain sub- 
ject to other ruling dynasties; for this reason they 
settled in the Hamadan plain as early as the 19th 
century, leading a prosperous life in comparison with 
other tribes. This can be explained by the fact, that 
as members of the Shàmlu subtribe, they had had a 
long-established political tradition and experience. 

Following the death of Nadir Shah Afshar, the tribe 
accepted vassalage to Karim Khan Zand; but in the 
struggle between the successors of Karim Khan and 
Aka Muhammad Khan KAdjar, the Kara Gozlii 
promptly sided with the Kadjars, and played an im- 
portant part in Aka Mubammad’s accession to power. 
The tribe’s loyalty to the Kadjar dynasty continued 
in later years, and as a result many important mil- 
itary and political figures were appointed from it. 
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Foremost among these was Muhammad Husayn Khan 
(d. 1240/1824-5), who had rendered important service 
to Aka Muhammad in the creation of his state. He 
was also known as a just and benevolent ruler (J. 
Morier, A Second Journey through Persia. . ., London 
1818, ii, 263). Rustam Khán, son of the above-men- 
tioned khan, and Hadjdji Muhammad Khan, Nasr 
Allah Khan, ‘Ali Khan, Mahmiid Khan and ‘Abd 
Allah Khan were the most famous political and mil- 
itary figures of the Kara Gézlii during the periods of 
Fath ‘Ali, Muhammad Shah and Nasir al-Din Shah 
(Mirza Muhammad Taki, Nasikk al-tawarikh, ed. 
Djihangir Ka?im Makamf, Tehran 1337, ii, 84; iii, 123; 
Rida Kuli Khan, Rawdat al-safa-yi Ndasirt, Tehran 
1339, ix, 636, 648; 44-5, 211, 226-7, 238-40, 458, 459, 
467, 529). Of these, Mahmiid Khan and ‘Ali Khan 
were married to girls of the Kadjar dynasty (J. P. 
Ferrier, Voyage en Perse dans l' Afghanistan. . ., Paris 
1860, i, 70-1). Chiefs of the Kara Gézlii were among 
those statesmen assimilated to Western European 
culture. One of these was Nasr al-Mulk, educated at 
Oxford University, who was regent in 1914, while his 
brother Amir Tümàn was ambassador in Washington. 
Bibliography: For detailed information and 
bibliography of the Karà Gózlü see F. Sümer Ka- 
çarlar devrinde Türk oymakları, in Selçuklu Araştır- 
maları Dergisi, v (Ankara 1974). (F. SUMER) 

KARA HISAR, “black castle, black fortress’, 
name of several localities of Asia Minor distin- 
guished from one another by means of other names 
or epithets, but nevertheless still frequently confused. 
One finds them already enumerated in the Mu‘djam 
of Yàküt (iv, 44), in the Nuzhat al-kulab of Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi (ed. Le Strange, 97), in the Seya@hat- 
nama of Ewliya Celebi (Istanbul 1314-18, ii, 384 = 
Narvative of Travels by Ewliya Efendi, London 1850. 
ii, 205), in the Lehdje-t ‘Othmani of Ahmed Wefik, 
(Istanbul 1293, 911) and in the Ta?rikh of ‘Ali Djewad 
(Istanbul 1313, i, 599); the enumeration is nowhere 
near complete. These localities all have in common 
their situation on heights, for the most part fortified 
and difficult of access, and owe their colour-epithet 
to some volcanic rocks of black colour (basalt, ande- 
site or trachyte such as at Afyün Karà Hisàr). The 
majority of these fortresses were without doubt built 
in the Middle Ages to serve above all as places of 
refuge for the inhabitants of the surrounding area in 
case of unforeseen attack, as occurred frequently 
during the quarrels between the Byzantines on one 
hand and the Arabs and Saldjükids on the other, and 
also, later, during the wars between the small states 
that made up Asia Minor: many among them were 
abandoned during the domination of the Ottomans 
and are no longer found on our maps. 

The most important localities of this name are: 

I. AFYUN KARA HISAR (Afyon Kara Hisar); see 
the article that has been already devoted to it [q.v.]. 
(To add to the Bibl.: Süleyman Gönçer, Afyon ili 
tarihi, i, Izmir 1971). 

2, ISDJE KARA HISAR ({sce Karahisar/{scehisar), 
22 km. to the north-east of Afyon Karahisar, evi- 
dently owes its name (= “‘black castle, of the colour 
of soot") to the colour of its dwellings constructed 
of black lava; so it must be written thus and not as 
Eski Karà Hisàr, as do Hamilton (Researches in Asia 
Minor, London 1842, i, 461, 467), L. de Laborde, 
(Voyage de l'Asie Mineure, Paris 1838, 68-9), Texier, 
(Descr. de l'Asie Mineure, i, 145-52), and Ritter who 
follows them (Kleinasien, i, 605, 642-3). Nor is it 
Itchki or Istya (Ramsay, in Mitt. Deutschen Arch. 
Instituts in Athen, vii, 132 ff.; x, 348), nor Ischtschi 
(Körte, Anatolische Skizzen, Berlin, 1896, 88 ff.) or 


Ishite (von Dienst, map accompanying the Geogr. 
Mitteilungen, of Petermann, Gotha 1860, suppl. fasc. 
no. 125). This small locality of around 4,000 inhabi- 
tants is situated in the neighbourhood of the quarries 
of ancient Dokimion, from which were extracted the 
Synnadix marble; these quarries have recently been 
worked by European contractors (Salndma Brisa, 
1325, 125). 

Bibliography: L. Robert, in the Journal des 

Savants (1962), 24-5. 

3. SHABIN oR SHEBIN, Sheb Kara Hisar (Sebin 
Kara Hisar) “the black castle of alum", also called 
Karà Hisàr-i Sharki or Ķarā Hişār-i Shabkhāne, owes 
its name to the deposits of alum which are found in 
the vicinity; these deposits, which had already been 
mined in antiquity, were worked especially in the 
Middle Ages ,and they furnished a product of a qua- 
lity particularly esteemed in this mineral. 

The town is built at about 1300 m. altitude, on the 
inner slopes of the Pontic chains, 120 km. to the 
South of Giresun, 190 km. to the north-east of Siwās. 
The ruins of the fortress which gave its name to the 
town are situated on an isolated hill to the east of 
the town, which they dominate trom 50 m., being 
at an elevation of 200 metres on the other side at 
the top of a valley of a small tributary of the Kelkit 


y. 

As Blau already demonstrated in 1865, relying on 
a Byzantine inscription, the town is the Colonia of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, and it preserved this 
name until the modern period. According to the No- 
vellae of Justinian, it belonged to Armenia Prima; 
in the Notitiae Episcopatum, it figures as the episcopal 
seat of Armenia Secunda. In 162/778 the town fell 
into the hands of Yazid b. Usayd al-Sulami at the 
time of an invasion of Pontus (Ghévond, Hist. des 
Guerres des Árabes en. Arménie, Paris 1856, 106; al- 
Tabari, iii, 493, and Ibn Khurradàdhbih, in BGA, vi, 
108). However, the Kalüniya, which according to 
Eutychius (ed. Selden and Pococke, 383), was con- 
quered by the Sásànid Shápür together with Cappa- 
docia, and the Kalüniya that the Hamdànid Sayf al- 
Dawla took in the year 335/946-7 (ZDMG, x, 467; 
Yàküt, 168) must be without doubt the Colonia Cappa- 
dociae which, according to Niketas (72, 689) much 
later became Aksaray. This powerful fortress must 
have been lost by the Byzantines after the battle of 
Manzikert;soon after the Danishmend-Oghullarl esta- 
blished themselves there (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, ed. 
Reifferscheid, ii, 164); and much later we find it in 
the possession of the Saltükids of Erzurum (Niketas 
Chon, Amn., ed. Bonn, 185, 294) who in the year 598/ 
1201-2 were dispossessed by the Saldjükids of Konya; 
the latter established the Mengüdjids, vassals of Kon- 
ya, in their place; after the fall of the sultanate of 
Konya, the descendants of Eretnà and different prin- 
ces of the dynasties of the Ak-Koyunlu and Kara- 
Koyunlu reigned there (cf. Sa*d al-Din, i, 287 — *Ali, 
Künh al-akhbár, v, 178 — Leunclavius, Hist, Musulm., 
col. 474); in the year 878/1473, the town was taken by 
Mehemmed the Conqueror, after the battle of Terdjàn, 
and was incorporated into the Turkish empire (FAshIk- 
Pagha-Zàde, Ta?rikh, 378, 181, who designates the 
town as Kara Hisar of Kemakh, also Sa‘d al-Din, i, 
541, 542; Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm., col. 589). It 
constituted a sandjak of the wilayet of Erzurum 
(Ewliya, Travels, ii, 205; Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthannu- 
mda, 422. 424), but sometimes of Erzindjan. Re-at- 
tached to Sivas in the r9th century, then after having 
been promoted to chef-lieu of a wildyet at the begin- 
ning of the Republican era, it is today a kaza of the 
wilayet of Giresun. 
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The old name of Colonia was adopted by the Sal- 
djükids under the Armenian form Kughüniya that we 
encounter in the chronicle of Ibn Bibi (ed. Duda, 
Copenhagen 1959, 151, 152, 306), in Hamd Allāh 
Mustawfi (op. cit., where the readings of the manu- 
scripts Limuniya or Li‘iniya must be corrected to 
Kighiniya), and on the money of Eretna (Ahmed 
Tawhid, Meskükàt-i Kadime-i islámiyye, iv, 439). If, 
as appears almost certain, the Mavro-Kastran men- 
tioned by Michael Astaliota (ed. Bonn, 125) and by 
Skylitzes (679) as being "situated on a hill in Armenia 
difficult of access", can be identified with Colonia, 
it seems then that alongside the name of Colonia the 
name of Kara Hisar was already known at this period; 
likewise, we encounter among the Greeks of the 18th 
century, alongside Colonia, the form Garasaris which 
is a corruption of Kara Hisar. 

The majority of the population seems to have re- 
mained Christian for a long time. A census of 935/ 
1529 counted 213 Christian houses there as against 
84 Muslim. In 1022/1710 there were still 240 Chris- 
tian houses as against 217 Muslim. Ewliyà Celebi, 
who has left us a highly imaginative description, 
counted 1600 houses there, 750 shops, 42 mosques 
(1057/1647). There were 70 houses within the citadel, 
where the villagers of the Black Sea coasts, exposed 
to the ravages of the Cossacks, came to store their 
precious objects. A. D. Mordtmann (1858) counted 
2,000 houses there, 500 of them Armenian and 100 
Greek, and Vital Cuinet, 11,700 inhabitants (of whom 
2,750 were Armenian and 1,650 Greek). Trade, judged 
to be in decline by Barth in 1858, appeared to have 
become active once more at the end of the century, 
according to Cumont and Cuinet. 

The richness of the gardens and vineyards adjoi- 
ning the town always formed a primary basis of this 
activity. Schilberger (Retsebuch, ed. Langmantel, 57) 
calls Karassere ‘‘a land rich in vines"; these vines, 
which still exist today, were always less famous than 
the rich mines of alum of the neighbouring village 
Shàbkháne, mines from which was extracted the 
*alume de rocca di Colonna" (that is to say Colonia) 
that was so esteemed (Pegolotti, in Heyd, Histoire dw 
Commerce du Levant, ii, 565); they are the aluminis 
minera juxta Sabastiam quae valet wnam argentarium of 
Vincentius Bellovacensis, xxxi, c. 143; they are also 
mentioned by William of Rubruck (ed. Bergeron, 147). 
Mebemmed the Conqueror took possession of them 
for the treasury (Sa‘d al-Din, i, 542), and later, the 
pay of the garrison of the fortress was levied on the 
income from their rent (Dijihannuma, 424). In the 
middle of the 19th century 100,000 okes of ore were 
still being extracted from four shafts (Barth) and ex- 
ported to Giresun. The working ceased at the end of 
the 19th century. 

The town suffered greatly from the 1914-18 War, 
when it found itself close to the front in 1916 at the 
time of the Russian troops’ advance, and was aban- 
doned by a part of its population. After the disappear- 
ance of the minority population, there were no more 
than 7,091 inhabitants in 1927, and 7,600 in 1950. 
The castle, encircled by surrounding walls in which 
some old wells seem to indicate a pre-Hellenic cettle- 
ment, is no longer inhabited; within these fortifica- 
tions, on the summit of the mountain, there is a 
small keep with an octagonal tower. The fortifications 
date from the Byzantines and were completed by the 
Muslim governors of the town. 

Bibliography; Ewliyà, Seyáhat-nàma, ii, 384 ff. 
= Travels, ii, 204 = ed. Zuhuri Danisman, Istan- 
bul 1970, iv, 81-5; C. Ritter, Kleinasien, i, 208 ff.; 
H. Barth, Reise von Trapezunt nach Scutari, suppl. 


fasc. to the Geog. Mitteilungen of Petermann, Gotha 

1860, 14 ff. (with plan of the town), and the additio- 

nal information of A. D. Mordtmann in Ausland, 

1863, 406-7, 414-5, reprinted in A. O. Mordtmann, 

Anatolien, Hanover 1925; C. Blau in Petermann’s 

Geogr. Mitteilungen (1865), 252; Taylor in the Jour- 

nal of the R. Geogr. Soc., xxviii (1868), 293 ff.; P. 

Triantaphyllides, ‘H £v IIóvvi 'EXXqvux?] quA, 

Athens 1886, 113 ff.; X. A. Sideropulos ín the ar- 

chaeological supplement to the xviith volume of 

the publications of the Greek Syllogos of Constan- 
tinople, 135 ff.; Studia Pontica, ii, F. and E. Cu- 
mont, Voyage d'exploration archéologique dans le 

Pont, 296 ff. (with reproductions); H. T. Okutan, 

Şebinkarahisar ve civari coğrafiya, tarih, kültür, 

folklor (Giresun 1949), 464p. 

4. KARA HISAR-I BEHRAMSHAH (Bayrāmshāh), 
already cited by Hamd Allah Mustawti, Nuszhat al- 
kulüb, 97; Sidi Reis (16th century) visited this place 
at the time of his journey from Siwas to Bozak and 
Kirshehir (Mir°at al-mamalik, Istanbul 1312, 96). In 
the age of Ewliya Celebi it was a jurisdiction (aga?) 
of the eyálet of Siwás (Djithannumd, 662). This locality 
is today the Karahisar Tatlisi marked by the Meskün 
Yerler Kilavuzu (Ankara 1946) as a parish of the 
bucak of Kara Magara, between Yozgat and Akdag 
Madeni (and not the Karahisar Kemalisi, a parish of 
the bucak of Kadisehri, lige of Ceherek, wildyet of 
Yozgat, to the north-west of Akdag Madeni and 30 
km. to the north-east of the former). 

5. KARA HISAR-1 DEMIRDJI, locality situated in the 
wiláyet of Corum, some hours to the north of the 
well-known field of ruins of Uyiik, cited in the Dithan- 
numa, 625, among the kada?s of the sandjak of Çorum. 
W. Hamilton was, in 1838, the first of the European 
travellers who visited it and described it (Researches, 
etc., i, 379, 381, 403; Ritter relied on this book in his 
Kleinasien, i, 147, 149 ff.), then came H. Barth in 
1859 (Reise von Trapesunt nach Scutari, 42) and A. 
D. Mordtmann, (Ausland, 1863, 785; SB Bayr. Ak. 
(1861), 191-2). The place covers the ruins of Kata 
Saray, which, as it lies on top of it, is also cited under 
this name in the Djthannumd. It must be identified 
with the Kara Hisar that the old Ottoman chronicles 
cite in connection with Prince Mebemmed's battles 
with the chief of the Yiiriiks Gézleroghlu in ca. 805/ 
1402 (Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm., col. 386; Sa‘d al- 
Din, i, 200). Kiepert’s map marks in this place, a little 
to the North of Alaca Hóyük, two places with the 
name of Kara Hisar near to one another, one men- 
tioned as a ruin, the other as a village. The Turkish 
1/200,000 map marks in this place a ruin of a fortress 
on a hill at 1250 m. altitude, and two villages, to the 
north-west and to the north-east, called respectively 
Türk Kalehisar and Gerkes Kalehisar (surely for Kara 
Hisar). 

6. KARA HiSAR-I TEKE (Diihánnuma, 638, Ahmed 
Wefik, «Ali Djewad, of. cit.), also called Karà Higàr 
Adalia (Ewliyà, Travels, ài, 705), already cited by 
Yàküt (iv, 44) as a place situated a day's journey 
from Antakiya (actually Antaliya). At the time of Ibn 
Fadl Allàh, a certain Zekeriyyà, formerly »samiük of 
the lord of Adalia, made himself independent and 
governed a small territory which comprised 3 towns 
and 12 strongholds (Notices et extraits, xiii, 372-3). 
Cited on several occasions in the pre-Ottoman texts, 
this place is still to be found in the accounts of the 
cadastral survey dating from Mebemmed the Con- 
queror (Revue Historique publ. par l Institut d’ Histoire 
Turque, ii, 76), and is noted in the Djihánnumáà (Joc. 
cit.) as a jurisdiction of the sandjak of Adalia. 

The identification of this town has given rise to 
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several mistakes. Following the information of Ahmed 
Wefik (op. cit.), who mentions Kara Hisar as the 
chief place of a nakiye of the kadga@ of Serik in the 
sandjak of Adalia, and the information of Ewliyà 
Celebi (Seyáhatnàmesi, ix, 290) according to which 
the place was built at the foot of a mountain called 
Serek dagi, Mordtmann in EI! and Besim Darkot in 
1A have sought to identify it with the large village 
of Serik, a real centre of a kag@ in the plain between 
the Aksu and the Köprü Su, nearer to this last river. 
This identification of the locality is incompatible with 
the data of the same text of Ewliyà, which place it 
to the west of the Aksu, four hours’ journey from 
Antalya and an hour to the north of the village of 
Kundu (still existing) on the one hand, and on the 
other with the information of the same, as well as 
of al-Kalkashandi (Subp, v, 346), which places it on 
a lofty hill. Süleyman Fikri Erten (Antalya vilayeti 
tarihi, Istanbul 1940, 90) wished incorrectly to place 
it at the ancient town of Sillyon, a hypothesis com- 
patible with the data on the elevated site but not with 
the information on distance and placing in relation 
to the river. In fact, there is no doubt that it can 
be identified with the ancient town of Pergum in 
terms of the above characteristics. Recognized since 
the 19th century by Krause in his articles Pamphylia 
and Perge in the Allgemeine Enzyklopädie der Wissen- 
schafien und Künste, Sect. 3, vol. x (1838), 244, and 
vol. xv-xvi (1841), 435, but without comment and in- 
formation on sources, then by X. de Planhol (De la 
plaine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens, Paris 1958, 
105, 123), it has been set out clearly in detail by Bar- 
bara Fleming (Landschaftsgeschichte von Pamphylien, 
Pisidien und Lykien im Spätmittelalter, Wiesbaden 
1964, Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
XXXVI, 101-2; see equally the index, s.v. for the 
numerous mentions of this town). 

7. DEVELI KARÁ HISAR, ie., the Karahisar of 
Develii (develenit# Karahkisart in Neshri, ZDMG, xv, 
341, and Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm., 334); also na- 
med after the district of Develii (Houtsma, Recueil, 
iii, 104) to distinguish it from other towns of the same 
name. This town, situated in Asia Minor, 45 km. to 
the south-west of Kaysariyye, is already frequently 
mentioned in the history of the Saldjükids (Houtsma, 
Recueil, iv, passim). It belonged afterwards to the 
possessions of the Banü Eretnà (cf. Max van Berchem, 
Matériaux, Pt. 3, 41 and 48), then to that of the 
Karàmáàn-oghullari and was conquered in 794/1391 by 
Bayazid I (Neshri, Joc. cit.); at the time of the con- 
quest of Karámàn by Mehemmed II in 879/1474, it 
surrendered to the Ottomans (Sa*d al-Din, i, 550). 
At the end of the 17th century, the district of Develi 
Kara Hisar formed a kada? dependent on Kaysariyye 
Djthénnuma, 620). The town then declined, without 
doubt due to the insalubrity of the swamps (Sultan 
Sazlığı) which extend to the approaches of the town, 
and the consequence of this was the transfer of the 
centre ot the kadã’ to Develi (or Everek), to the south 
of Kayseri and 40km. to the east, whereas Karà 
Hisar, at the end of the 19th century, was no more 
than a náhiye of the kadá? of Indjesu. This transfer 
has been at the source of a whole series of confusions 
between the two towns (Abmed Wefik, Lehd;e, 580, 
and Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie, i, 304, 320, give infor- 
mation which is quite obscure and false). The town, 
established anew as a kaza in 1946, took the name 
of Yesil Hisar. Of the ancient fortifications of Develi 
Kara Hisar, only insignificant fragments remain; the 
town, known for its fruit production, is situated at 
the foot of some hills, in the midst of extensive 
gardens (Kinneir, Journey, 109; Hamilton, ii, 284). 





There were several hundred houses at the end of the 
last century, with an increase to 5,800 inhabitants 
in 1950. In the neighbourhood of Develi Kara Hisar, 
3 km. to the south-west, are the ruins of Zindjibar 
Kal‘esi, considered formely to be the ancient Nora 
(W. F. Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Asia 
Minor, London 1842, i, 210) and now identified with 
Cyzustra (W. M. Calder and G. E. Bean, A classical 
map of Asia Minor, London 1958). 

Bibliography: Apart from the works already 
cited, I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr and N. Beldiceanu, 
Deux villes de l'Anatolie pre-ottomane, Develi et 
Qarahisar, d’aprés des documents inédits, in REI, 
xxxix (1971), 337-86. 

8. KARA HISAR in the land of ‘Uthman (Yakut, 
iv, 45): perhaps this is meant to be the Karadja 
Hisar, also named Karadja Shehir, near Inónu in the 
territory of origin of the Ottoman Sultans, a place 
which is often described even in the ancient chronicles 
by the name of Kara Hisar. 

9. KARA HISAR, in the territory of Ibn Torghut 
(Ibn Fadl Allah, op. cit., 350); this is, however, im- 
possible to identify, unless it is an ancient name for 
Torghudlu Kasabasi near Mánisa. 

10. KARA HISAR, chef-liew of the kada@ of Na‘llu- 
khàn (Nallihan), vilayet of Ankara (Ahmed Wefik, op. 
cit.), One encounters several villages of this name in 
the boundaries of the said kaza. 

II, HAMMAM KARA HISAR, Village of the nahiye of 
Giinytinzi, kaga@? of Sivri Hisar, wildyet of Eskisehir, 
17 km. to the east of the chef-lieu of the kaza. 

I2. VÂN ĶARĀŅIŞĀRI (Ewliyā, op. cit., iv, 275-6), 
which the traveller visited on the route from Van to 
Kotur, and of which he says that the Kurds call it 
Karadja Kale; this is today a village of the kasa of 
Saray (newly called Özalp). 

A certain number of other places of the name of 
Kara Hisar figure in the gazeteers of the Anatolian 
villages; none of them have any historical importance. 
See the article of Besim Darkot in 24 for the enumer- 
ation of several of them. 

(J. H. MorpTMANN-[X. pE PLANHOL]) 

KARA KALPAK [see KARAKALPAK]. 

KARA KHALIL {see pyanvarti]. 

KARA-KHANIDS [see 1LEK-KHANS). 

KARA KHITAY, the usual name in Muslim 
sources of the 6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries of the 
Kitai people, mentioned in Chinese sources from the 
4th century A.D. onwards as living on the northern 
fringes of the Chinese empire; during the course of 
the 6th/12th century a group of them migrated into 
the Islamic lands of Central Asia and established a 
domination there which endured for some eighty 
years. 

In the Orkhon inscriptions of Outer Mongolia, the 
royal annals of the T’u-chiieh or Turks (ca. 732 A.D.), 
the Kitai are mentioned as enemies of the Turks and 
as living to the east of the Turkish heartland on the 
Orkhon and Selenga rivers. Ethnically and linguis- 
tically, the Kitai were most probably Mongols rather 
than Tungus, as some earlier orientalists surmised, 
though there is a possibility that they spoke a lan- 
guage of their own, unrelated to the above two 
groups (see the discussions in Wittfogel and Féng, 
History of Chinese society: Liao, 21-3, and Sir Gerard 
Clauson, Turk, Mongol, Tungus, in Asia Major, N.S. 
viii (1960), 120-1, 123). There must also have been 
considerable Uyghur Turkish influence on them when 
they were subject to the Kaghans of the Eastern 
Turks. 

In Chinese sources, the Kitai are first called the 
Ch'i-tan (K'i-tan) and then, after 947, the Liao. In 
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the period of chaos after the downfall of the T'ang 
dynasty (907), the expansionist Kitai overran 
northern China and established there a ruling dynasty 
which, whilst retaining its basic steppe ethos, became 
at least superficially sinicized, so that Chinese annals 
account them a native dynasty; southern China, on 
the other hand, remained in the hands of the indige- 
nous Sung dynasty (960-1279). The Liao empire 
stretched from the Pacific in the east to the Altai 
mountains and the Uyghur lands in the west, and 
their original name of Kitai, in the form Khita or 
Khatà, was applied by the Muslims to northern 
China, whence older English Cathay, Russian Kitay, 
Greek Kitaia, etc. for the whole country of China (see 
Sir Henry Yule, Cathay and the way thither, London 
1913-16, i, 146; in Muslim usage Cin, Arabic form 
Sin [g.v.] became the term reserved for southern 
China). 

Between rrr6 and 1123, however, the Liao of 
northern China were overthrown by a fresh wave of 
barbarian invaders from the north, the Tungusic 
Jiirchen of the Amur-Ussuri basin and northern 
Manchuria, who formed the Chin (“golden”) dynasty, 
Mongol Altun Khans. A part of the Kitai remained 
in China with the Chin and later, in the time of 
Čingiz Khān, were able successfully to rebel and 
restore the Kitai kingdom as a Mongol vassal state. 
Muslim sources mention raids westwards by the 
* Khitày" on Islamic territories adjoining the Semi- 
retye during the 5th/11th century (see Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 209-10, incursion of the Khita?iyya in 408/1017- 
18), but these attacks may well have been made by 
Mongol groups, perhaps the Nayman, pushed west- 
wards by the expansion of the Kitai proper in 
northern China (see Barthold, Histoire des Turcs 
d'Asie centrale, 95). It was the migration of ca. 519/ 
1125 and thereafter by the Karà ("black") Khitày 
(in the Latin of John of Plano Carpini, 1246, nigri 
Kitai), Chinese Hsi (“western”) Liao, which was 
really significant for the eastern Islamic world. One 
more southerly group moved into eastern Turkestan, 
but came up against the branch of Ilek Khānids or 
Karakhànids [g.v.] ruling in Káshgharia. Arslan 
Khàn Abmad b. Hasan defeated them before they 
could reach Kàshghar and captured their leader. 
Ibn al-Athir, xi, 55, places this battle in 522/1128, 
which is perhaps too early, since in a letter from the 
Saldjük sultan of eastern Persia, Sandjar, to the 
caliph's vizier, dated 527/1133, the victory is des- 
cribed as a recent event. 

The adventures of the other group of Khitày are 
described by Djuwayni, tr. Boyle, i, 354 ff. It may 
be that we should regard these merely as the right 
wing of a general Kara Khitay advance along a broad 
front, successful in breaking through where the left 
wing thrust into Kashgharia failed. At all events, 
this second group came westwards by a more norther- 
ly route, through the Kirghiz lands on the upper 
Yenisei, building the settlement of Emil to the east 
of Lake Balkhash, which they used as a base for 
intervening in the Karakhànid principality in the 
Semiretye. By this time, their numbers had swollen 
to 40,000 tents, The Karakhànid ruler tried to win 
the Khitày over as allies against his own unruly 
Karluk and Kanghli tribesmen, but instead found 
himself deposed. The Kara Khitay leader. whose 
name appears in Chinese sources as’ Yeh-lii Ta-shih 
(d. 537/1143) now, after a half-hearted attempt to 
organize a revanche and regain the Liao homeland 
in China, made the town of Balàásághün [g.v.] in the 
Cu valley his base for a series of attacks on the 
surrounding Turkish tribes and  principalities: 


against the Kirghiz and Kanghll in the steppes, and 
against the Karakhàánids in Khotan and Kashghar, 
where Ibrahim b. Arslan Khan Ahmad probably died 
in battle against them. In 536/1137 Mahmiid Khan 
b. Arslan Muhammad of Samarkand was defeated 
at Khudjand in Farghàna. 

After the Karà Khitày had halted for four years, 
internal disputes in the Samarkand Kháànate laid 
open the whole of Transoxania to them. Nomadic 
Karluk tribesmen at odds with Mahmid Khan 
appealed to the Kara Khitay against their overlord. 
Mahmüd had recourse to his own suzerain Sandjar, 
and the Saldjük sultan now invaded Transoxania 
from Khurásàn with a large army. In Safar 536/ 
September 1141 a bloody battle was fought at the 
Katwàn Steppe in Ushrisana to the south of the 
middle Syr Daryà. Despite a probable numerical 
superiority, the Muslims were routed with huge 
losses, and Sandjar and Mahmiid Khan abandoned 
Transoxania and fled to Khurasan; this clash between 
the conventionally organized Muslim army and the 
Kara Khitay nomadic horde was, indeed, a foretaste 
of what was to happen when Cingiz Khan’s Mongols 
appeared in the Islamic lands. The Kara Khitay now 
occupied Samarkand and Bukhara, and Yeh-lii Ta- 
shih sent an army against Kh¥drazm, compelling the 
Khwàrazm-Shàh Atsiz [g.v.] to pay an annual 
tribute of 30,000 dinars. The lands under Kara 
Khitày control came to stretch from the borders of 
the Kirghiz country in the north to Balkh in the 
south (occupied in 560/1165), and from Khvàrazm in 
the west to the Uyghur lands of eastern Turkestan 
(see the maps in A. Herrmann, An historical atlas of 
China, Edinburgh 1966, 38-40, and Wittfogel and 
Féng, op. cit., 658). The news of the Kara Khitay 
victory over the Muslim forces at the Katwan Steppe 
filtered through to the Crusaders in the Levant and 
thence to Christian Europe, giving fresh impetus to 
the legends about Prester John, the powerful Christian 
monarch who supposedly ruled in Inner Asia and who 
was attacking the Muslims from the rear (that these 
legends were in circulation before this time is sug- 
gested by C. F. Beckingham, The achievements of 
Prester John, Inaugural Lecture, University of 
Londen 1966). 

The Kara Khitay leaders are called in the Islamic 
sources by the title Giir-Khan, and the personal 
names of the successive rulers are known only in 
their Chinese forms (see below). Djuwayni, tr. i, 354, 
and Djüzdjàni, Tabakat-i Nàsiri, ed. Habibi?, ii, 96, 
tr. Raverty, ii, 911, explain that Gür-Khàn means 
“Supreme Khan”, Khan-i Khanan; Barthold, Histoire 
des Turcs a’ Asie centrale, 97, n. 1, connected the first 
element with the old Turkish word kür, kül, “noble, 
courageous”, found in names and titles of the Orkhon 
inscriptions, giving something like “Heroic Khān”. 

Pace Barthold’s categorical assertion that ‘‘The 
Qara-Khitay kingdom was vastly different from the 
usual type of nomad empires” (Four studies on the 
history of Central Asia, i, 29), the Kara Khitay 
empire was in many ways typical of the steppe em- 
pires established by a Eurasian steppe confederation, 
despite the partial sinicization of the Kara Khitay 
themselves. It is probable that, like all nomadic 
confederations, they were not an ethnically homoge- 
neous group; the successes of the first Giir-Khan 
doubtless attracted numbers of Turks, Tanguts and 
perhaps even Tungus to swell the original core of the 
Kitai. They were a military aristocracy of caval- 
rymen, spread thinly over the lands which they 
dominated, but with their main concentration at the 
Gür- Khàn's ordu or army camp outside Balásághün 
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in the Semiretye. The Chinese history of the dynasty, 
the Liao Skik (completed in 1344), mentions a census 
taken in 546/1151 by the Giir-Khan Yi-lieh. This 
enumerated 84,500 households with adult males in 
them, but this figure probably included the indige- 
nous Muslim population of Balasaghiin and its hinter- 
land as well as the Kara Khitay tribesmen; even 
reckoning two fighting men per household, the 
numbers of the Kara Khitay cannot have been all 
that large (see Wittfogel and Féng, 659-60). 

Nor was there any administrative centralization, 
despite the fact that they did not follow the practice 
in other nomadic empires of granting out appanages 
to relatives and others of high rank; the first Giir- 
Khan is said not to have entrusted to any man com- 
mand of more than roo warriors. Except in Balàsà- 
ghün, where, as noted above, the local Kara Khanid 
ruler was displaced (although the population of the 
town remained largely Muslim), local dynasties con- 
tinued elsewhere to exist as the Giir-Khans’ vassals. 
In some places, there were appointed permanent re- 
presentatives of the Giir-Khan (Chinese chien-kuo 
“state supervisor”, Turkish baskak, Arabic-Persian 
shakna) side-by-side with the local ruler; a province 
like Khwarazm was only visited periodically by the 
Kara Khitay tribute-collectors; whilst at the be- 
ginning of the 7th/13th century the sadrs or religious 
leaders in Bukhara of the Burhan family (on whom 
see O. Pritsak, l-i Burhān, in Isl., xxx (1952), 81- 
96) took the tribute of the city in person to the Gür- 
Khān’s ordu, just as later under the Golden Horde 
the prince of Muscovy took his tribute to the capital 
at Sarāy. 

The Kara Khitay administration was therefore 
primarily a fiscal one, and beyond the collection of 
taxes, the subject territories were left largely to 
their local rulers. Ibn al-Athir, xi, 56, says that the 
Gür-Khàn imposed a tax of one dinar per annum on 
each household of the conquered peoples, but we 
know that tribute in kind was also collected. Barthold 
thought that the dinár levy on each family was a 
specifically Chinese feature, but it seems to have been 
only one method followed amongst several in a far- 
from-uniform system; one Chinese source says that 
the rural populace around Balasaghiin paid a tithe 
on their crops to the Gür-Khàn. The Gür-Khàns 
coined their own copper currency on the Liao and 
Chinese pattern, with the regnal period inscribed in 
Chinese characters, but the vassal states continued 
to mint their own Islamic-type coins, and as we have 
just seen, the unit of the dindr was recognised by the 
Kara Khitay for tax-collecting purposes (see Witt- 
fogel and Féng, 661-2, 664, 672-3). 

Barthold also asserted in his EI! article KARA 
KHITA! that the “language of the government seems 
to have been Chinese", but the linguistic and cultural 
structure of Central Asia at this time was complex 
and reflected the mélange of races, cultures and 
faiths to be found there. The Kara Khitay undeniably 
set a Chinese imprint on the administration and cul- 
ture of the lands under their control, and Muslim 
authors noted a few Chinese words like fu-ma ''im- 
perial son-in-law” for the Giir-Khan’s son-in-law 
(Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 290, 292) and payza, Chinese 
p'ai-tzù, “tablet, insignia of a government official’s 
authority” (tbid., i, 158; SAwfi, Lubab al-albab, ed. 
Browne, ii, 385). The Giir-Khans bestowed Chinese 
official titles and used the Chinese script for solemn 
decrees, but the number of Chinese litterati at their 
ordu can never have been very large. They must have 
called upon Muslim scholars and secretaries for their 





their Muslim vassals, and probably upon Uyghur 
officials for correspondence in Turkish and the 
Uyghur script with vassals in eastern Turkestan. 

The Karà Khitày never adopted Islam, as did 
eventually the Mongol Khàns in the Islamic world, 
but they displayed the traditional tolerance of the 
steppes towards all faiths. Even though Islam was 
especially identified with the resistance in Transoxa- 
nia by the Karakhànids and by Sandjar, they did not 
systematically persecute Muslims, as did their brief 
supplanter Küéclüg (see below) in Kashgharia. A con- 
temporary Muslim author like Nizimi ‘Aridi Samar- 
kandi gives an anecdote about the first Giir-Khan’s 
boundless justice, his deference to the Sudir of 
Bukhara and his removal of an oppressive represen- 
tative of the Karà Khitày administration there 
(Cahér makàla, ed. Browne, 24, revised tr. 24-5). 
Djüzdjàni, the historian of the Ghürids, is also 
remarkably enthusiastic about them; he praises the 
first Gür-Khàn for his just rule and respect for 
Muslim sensibilities, and even purveys a tale that 
one of the later Gür-Khàns had secretly become a 
Muslim (Tabakát-i Násiri, ii, 96, tr. 9grr-r2). Muslims 
retained leading positions in the Kara Khitay ad- 
ministration; the wealthy merchant Mahmid Tay 
is mentioned by Djuwayni, tr. i, 357-8, as being 
vizier to the last Gür-Khàn. 

However, the religious tolerance and impartiality 
of the Kara Khitay undoubtedly permitted adherents 
of non-Islamic faiths to flourish more openly in Tur- 
kestan than under the orthodox Muslim Karakhanids. 
A great period of missionary activity and enterprise 
opened for the Nestorian Christian Church in Inner 
Asia; the patriarch Elias III (1176-90) founded a 
metropolitan see in Kashghar whose jurisdiction also 
included the Semirecye; and the oldest of the Syriac- 
inscribed Christian gravestones from the Cu valley in 
the Semirecye stem from this period (see Barthold, 
Zur Geschichte des Christentums in Mittel-Asien bis zur 
mongolischen Eroberung, Tübingen-Leipzig 1901, 
57 ff.; idem, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie centrale, 99- 
IOI; the earliest inscription published by Chwolson 
dates from 1186). There were Chinese artisans 
working in Samarkand at this time, and the Jewish 
communities in Khiwa, Samarkand, etc. were 
flourishing, according to the evidence of a Jewish 
traveller in Persia like Benjamin of Tudela (see W. J. 
Fischel, The Jews of Central Asta (Khorasan) in 
mediaeval Hebrew and. Islamic literature, in. Historia 
Judaica, vii (1945), 29-50). Grousset commented with 
some justice that *'the foundation of the Qara Khitay 
empire may be viewed as a reaction against the work 
of Islamization accomplished by the Qarakhanids" 
(L’Empire des steppes*, Paris 1952, 221). 

As for the Karà Khitàys' own religion, we can 
glean very little from the sources. Ibn al-Athir, xi, 
55, calls the first Gür-Khàn a Manichaean. Muslim 
writers usually, however, simply call them “‘idolaters”’, 
but we may surmise that Buddhism, which had over- 
laid the original shamanism of the Ch’i-tan in China, 
was widespread amongst them. 

One may accordingly say that the receptiveness 
of the Kara Khitay environment to differing cultural 
and religious traditions, and the consequent encour- 
agement of the flowering of these traditions under the 
dynasty’s relaxed rule, constitutes a certain achieve- 
ment in human civilization, one which anticipates 
the better side of the succeeding pax mongolica. Thus 
the Chinese connections of the Kara Khitay probably 
facilitated the journeyings of Muslim traders into 
Mongolia and perhaps even as far as northern China. 
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peoples can never have been wholly absent, and these 
may have increased towards the end of their rule. 
Yet our admittedly fragmentary knowledge of the 
trends of the period allows us to go some way with 
Marquart’s approbation of Kara Khitày culture 
(Uber das Volkstum der Komanen, 209), and to regard 
Barthold’s dismissal of the achievements of the 
dynasty as negligible (Histoire des Turcs d'Asie 
centrale, 98-9) as unduly harsh. 

The chronology of the line of Kara Khitay Giir- 
Khàns can be pieced together from the Liao Shik and 
from odd items of information in the Islamic sources 
(e.g., the recording by Ibn al-Athir, xi, 57, of the first 
Gür-Khàns's death in Rajab 537/Jan.-Feb. 1143). In 
his standard Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie 
pour l'histoire de l'Islam, Zambaur made no attempt 
to deal with the Karà Khitày, although Marquart, 
op. cit., 237-8, had given a substantially correct list 
of their rulers. After the death of the original Giir- 
Khan Yeh-lii Ta-shih (1124-43), his widow T’a-pu-yen 
(named in Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 356, as Kuyan, 
honorific title Kan-t’ien, regnal title Hsien-ch’ing) 
reigned 1144-50. There succeeded the Gür-Khàn 
Yi-lieh, regnal title Shao-hsing (1151-63); and 
finally the last Gür-Khàn, Yi-lieh's younger son 
Chih-lu-ku (1178-1211, d. 1213). The fact that the 
Kara Khitay dominions were ruled by women for 
two out of these five reigns is significant evidence 
for the matriarchal trend in Kara Khitay society; in 
China proper, the Liao empress-dowagers had 
traditionally wielded great influence in the state. 
See on these questions of chronology, Wittfogel and 
Féng, 620-1, 627 ff.; 672. 

The Khvàrazm-shàhs from li Arslan (551/1156 
§67/1172) onwards endeavoured at various times to 
throw off the yoke of the Kara Khitay, but their with- 
holdings of tribute were normally followed by Kara 
Khitay invasions which re-asserted their overlord- 
ship. The Shah Tekish (567/1172-596/1200) owed his 
throne to the help of the Gür-Khàn Yeh-lü's son-in- 
law Fuma, but he later renounced his allegiance, 
adducing the oppressiveness of the Kara Khitay 
tax-collectors and raising the banner of djihàd 
against the infidels; in the words of Ibn al-Athir, xi, 
248, he rebelled ‘‘out of zeal for the dignity of his 
throne and for the faith’. The Kara Khitay in turn 
now supported Tekish’s younger brother and earlier 
rival for the throne, Sultan Shah, and helped him 
to seize several towns in northern Khurasan (576/ 
1181). In the last decades of the 6th/1zth century 
and the opening vears of the 7th/13th century, the 
Kara Khitày aided Tekish and his son and sucsessor 
‘Ala? Al-Din Muhammad in their rivalry with the 
Ghürids of Afghanistan [¢.v.]; thus in 594/1198 the 
Gür-Khàn sent an army across the Oxus to recover 
the vassal city of Balkh from the Ghürids; the Karà 
Khitày were, however, defeated, and this led to 
recriminations between them and the Kh"árazm- 
Shàh. 

After his eventual crushing of the Ghürids, ‘Ala? 
al-Din Muhammad had ambitions to extend Kh*araz- 
mian control »ver the whole of Transoxania and to 
reduce the last vestiges of Karakhànid rule there. 
This necessarily involved clashing with the Kara 
Khitày suzerains of the province. A general revolt 
flared up in eastern Turkestan amongst the Giir- 
Khians’ Muslim vassals, and it was on the crest of 
these disorders that the Nayman Mongol Küčlüg rose 
to power there after his flight westwards before 
Cingiz Khàn [g.v.] The last Karakhànid ruler in 
Samarkand, ‘Uthman Khin b. Ibrahim (600/1204- 


control, offended by the Giir-Kh4n’s refusal to grant 
him the hand of a daughter in marriage; but he had 
his capital temporarily occupied by a Kara Khitay 
force (probably in 606/1209-10), and the marriage in 
fact later took place. *Uthmàn Khàn then allied with 
the Kh*4razm-Shah to defeat the Kara Khitay near 
Talas in 607/1210, and although the Gür-Khàn 
defeated Kiiéliig, the appearance of a Mongol force 
under Cingiz’s general Kubilay Noyan compelled him 
to come to terms with Küéclüg (608/r2rr) and to 
surrender; he remained as nominal ruler only, and 
died two years later. Thus for a brief while, before 
the arrival of Cingiz in the west, the Kara Khitay 
dominions were partitioned between the fiercely 
anti-Muslim Küélüg in Kàshgharia and the Semi- 
reéye, and the Kh*árazm-Shàh in Transoxania. The 
remaining members of the Kara Khitay horde must 
have been caught up in the armies of the Mongols. 
_ However, their rule was perpetuated indirectly in 
one corner of the eastern Islamic world. Shortly after 
the collapse of 608/1211, one of the Kara Khitay 
commanders called Barak Hadjib entered the service 
of the Kh¥arazm-Shahs and eventually founded the 
principality of the Kutlugh- Khánids in Kirmàn; see 
BURAK HADjIB, Zambaur, Manuel, 237, and Witt- 
fogel and Féng, 626, 655-7. 

Bibliography: The chief Muslim sources 
include Ibn al-Athir. Djuwayni and the standard 
Saldjük sources (e.g., Rawandi, Bundari) for the 
establishment of Kará Khitày power in Trans- 
oxania, and Djuwayni again and Djüzdjàni for the 
later phases. Some of the relevant Chinese sources 
were translated in E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval 
researches from eastern Asiatic sources, London 1910, 
i, 208-35, but the Chinese sources are utilized 
directly by K. A. Wittfogel and Fêng Chia-Shêng, 
History of Chinese society: Liao (907-1125), in 
Trans. American Philisophical Society, N.S. xxxvi 
(Philadelphia 1946), 619-74. 

For other secondary sources, see W. Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion*, 323 ff.; 
idem, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie centrale, 94-101; 
idem, Four studies on the history of Central Asia, i. 
A short history of Turkestan, 26-30, History of the 
Semirechyé 100-8;, J. Marquart, Osttirkische 
Dialektstudien, 2. Uber das Volkstum der Komanen, 
in Abh. Gött. Gesell. der Wiss., Phil.-Hist. K1., N.S. 
xiii/t (1914); R. Grousset, L’empire des steppes', 
219-22; C. E. Bosworth, in Cambridge history of 
Iran, v, 147-50, 187 ff. (C. E. BoswonTH) 
KARA KIRGIZ [see KIRGIZ]. 

KARA-KOL (Turkish “black lake”), KARAKUL, 
the name of various lakes in Central Asia and of a 
modern town in the Uzbek SSR. 

The best-known lake is that lying at the western 
extremity of the Zarafshàn River in Soghdia (modern 
Uzbekistan), midway between Bukhara and Cárdjüy 
(mediaeval Amul-i Shatt, see AMuL. 2). The basin in 
which it lay was known as the Samdjan basin, see 
Istakhri, 315, and Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 485, 
tr. Kramers and Wiet, 466. In Narshakhi’s Ta°rikh-t 
Bukhara, ed. Schefer, 17, tr. Frye, 19, the lake is 
given both the Turkish name of Karà-Kól and the 
Iranian one of Bargin-farakh ‘extensive basin”, and 
is said to have been 20 farsakhs long by one farsakh 
wide. 

In history, this lake has been identified with the 
kara k0l mentioned in the Old Turkish Orkhon in- 
scriptions (8th century), Kültigin N 2, where it is 
described as the scene of a battle between the Tiu- 
kiu or Eastern Turks under the prince Kültigin and 
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V. Thomsen, Alttürkische Inschriften aus der Mongolei, 
in ZDMG, lxxvii (1924), 154, and T. Tekin, A gram- 
mar of Orkhon Turkic, Bloomington, Indiana 1968, 
270. The lake was a celebrated wintering-place for 
migrating wildfowl, and therefore much frequented 
by hunters and fishermen. The Mongol princes 
Caghatay and Ogedey wintered there in 619-20/ 
1222-3 (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 140), and the Timürid 
Ulugh Beg apparently hunted there periodically 
(Barthold, Uiugh-Beg, in Four studies on the history 
of Central Asia, tr. T. and V. Minorsky, ii, 134). After 
the Tsarist Russian conquest of the Khànate of 
Bukhàrà in the late 19th century, a Fort Karakul 
was built to command the Càrdjüy-Bukhàrà road, 
and a modern town has now grown up there. 

The steppelands and pastures of the Karà-Kól 
basin are especially famed as the original habitat of 
the Karakul breed of sheep, whose lambs produce a 
glossy, tightly-curled, rich black fur, commercially 
known as Persian lamb, and used for making Astra- 
khan fur; the full-grown sheep produce dark-coloured 
wool for carpet making. The Soviet Central Asian 
republics, Afghanistan and Persia are today impor- 
tant breeders of this sheep and exporters of its fur. 

Other lakes with this toponym of Kará-Kól are 
found in the Pamirs (Tadzhik SSR) and in the 
mediaeval region of Semirechye near the Isik-Kól 
(cf. Barthold, in Four studies, i, 88, 91). 

Bibliography: Yn addition to the references 
given in the article, see Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion?, 118, 455; Marquart, 

Wehrot und Arang, 81, 85; Hudid al-‘alam, tr. 

Minorsky, 302. (C. E. BOSwoRTH) 

KARÁ-KOYUNLU, Turkish dynasty which 
ruled over parts of Eastern Anatolia, ‘Irak, al-Dja- 
zira, and most of Iran, also known as the Barani 
(Baranlu). It is not known why the dynasty was given 
this name. The Kará-Koyunlu tribe was undoubtedly 
a sub-tribe (oba) of the Oghuz. Minorsky's claim that 
this sub-tribe belonged to the Y1wa is probably true 
(The Clan of the Qara Qoyunlu rulers, in Köprülü 
Armagam, Istanbul 1953, 391-5). The political 
achievements of the dynasty led many tribes to enter 
the service of the Kará-Koyunlu, notably the Sa‘dlu 
(Nakhdjivàn region) the  Dukharlu (Erzurum- 
Bayburt region) the Alpaghut and Aghaé Eri 
(Marfash region), the Baharlu (Hamadàn region 
during the reign of Djihàn Shah), the Karamanlu 
(Gandja and Barda‘a region), the Djakirlu (Ardabil 
region) and the Ayinlu. Besides these, a large com- 
munity known as Kara Ulus was also subject to the 
Kara-Kéyunlu. Subsequently, these tribes took 
service with the Ak-Koyunlu and later with the 
Safawids. During the Mongol period, the Karà- 
Koyunlu's winter quarters were in the Mosul region, 
and their grazing grounds in the Van region (probably 
Ardjish), and they were subject to the Uyrat. When 
the Sutayll occupied most of the eastern and south- 
eastern Anatolian territories belonging to the Uyrat 
in 737/1337, the Kará-Koyunlu became their vassals. 
Pir Muhammad of the Sutayll was killed in 751/1350 
by Husayn Beg, son of Tay Bugha, one of his amirs, 
who succeeded to his position. However, before long, 
he too was killed by Amir Bayram KhOdija (752/ 
1351), the man who was responsible for bringing the 
Kara-Koyunlu on to the stage of history. Although 
he failed to capture Mosul from Ordu Bugha, Husayn 
Beg's nephew, he succeeded in assuming the leader- 
ship of the group without much difficulty. Before 
long, however, Bayram Khódja did capture Mosul, 
where he appointed Berdi Khódja, his brother, as 
governor. Bayram Khédja, like the Diyarbakr 


governors of the Mongols, lived in the Mosul area in 
winter and moved to the Mush-Akhlat region, and 
sometimes to Erzurum, in summer. Most of the local 
dynasties in the above-mentioned regions had been 
made either his allies or vassals, but although 
defeated, Malik Mansir, the Artukid ruler of Mardin, 
refused to recognize Bayram Khédja’s suzerainity, 
and complained to Sultan Uways, the Djalayir ruler, 
about him. Thereupon Sultan Uways left Baghdad 
in the spring of 767/1366, took Mosul from Berdi 
Khódja, and after passing the month of Ramadan in 
Mardin, marched against Bayram Khédja, who was 
with his forces on the plain of Mush. Defeating the 
amir of the Kara-Koyunlu there, Sultan Uways 
went to Tabriz by way of Kara Kilise (Agri). After 
this defeat, Bayram Khédja seems to have become 
one of the tribute-paying vassals of Uways. Never- 
theless, the Karà-Koyunlu beg continued his activi- 
ties by besieging Mosul, which probably belonged to 
Uways, in 773/1371, and by capturing Sindjàr in 
the next year. 

When the Djalàyirid ruler died in the same year 
(744/1372), Bayram Khódja severed his ties of vassal- 
age, and, taking advantage of the situation, added 
Sürmeli, Ala Kilise, Khoy, Nakhdjivàn and some 
other places to his territory. However, Shaykh 
Husayn, successor to Uways, and particularly ‘Adil 
Akà, who held the real power, were not prepared to 
overlook his activities, and the Kará-Koyunlu ac- 
cepted vassalage under lighter conditions (779/1377). 
When Bayram Khódja died in 782/1580, the territory 
extending from Mosul to Erzurum was directly 
subject to the Kará-Kóyunlu. 

Bayram Khódja was succeeded by his nephew 
Karà Mehmed, an energetic and capable amir. He 
gained an overwhelming victory against the Djalayir 
army, which met him near Nakhdjivàn in 784/1382 
under the command of Shah-záda Shaykh *Ali of the 
Djalàytrs and Pir ‘Ali Bar Beg. Both the Djalayir 
prince and the other commander were killed in the 
battle. This victory increased Kara Mehmed’s status, 
and secured the Djalàyir throne for Ahmad, who 
probably married Kara Mehmed’s daughter after 
this event. His vassalage to the Djalayirs came to 
an end with the murder of Sultan Husayn. After a 
series of successes—forcing the ruler of Dja‘bar, 
Doger Salim Beg, to take refuge with the Mamlük 
sultan for robbing the pilgrims of Mosul; besieging 
Mardin; defeating Malik *Isà of the Artukids and 
marrying his daughter; defeating the Ak-Koyunlu 
with their ally Mutahhar, the ruler of Erzindjan, and 
compelling them to enter the service of Kadi Burhan 
al-Din—Kar& Mehmed defended his country hero- 
ically against the attacks of Timür in 789/1387. In 
fact, taking advantage of TImür's return to Trans- 
oxania, he captured Tabriz the next year. After 
leaving troops to guard Tabriz, returning to eastern 
Anatolia, he was faced with the opposition of Pir 
Hasan Beg, one of the amirs in his service. Pir 
Hasan was the son of Husayn Beg, who had been 
killed by Bayram Khédja, and he had distinguished 
himself particularly in the battles with TImür. 
Encouraged by this, and determined to avenge his 
father, he severed his ties of allegiance to Kara 
Mehmed and attempted to capture his principality. 
His venture was successful; in a battle (Rabi* II 
791/April 1389) Pir Hasan killed Kari Mehmed 
and seized the principality. According to some 
Mamlük historians (Ibn al-Firat, al-‘Ayni) Pir 
Hasan (KarA Hasan in their works) was Kara 
Mehmed’s nephew, but this is not confirmed by 
other sources. 
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Pir Hasan Beg's rule did not last long, and an 
important part of the Karà-Koyunlu Turcomans 
gathered round Mfsr Khódja, one of the sons of Kara 
Mehmed, and continued the struggle. But it soon 
became apparent that Misr Khddja was a man of 
weak character, and he was replaced by his brother 
Kara Yusuf. The bitter fighting between Kara 
Yusuf and Pir Hasan led to heavy losses on both 
sides. Finally, Déger Salim Beg intervened and 
stopped the hostilities. Although the death of Pir 
Hasan (793/1391) saved Kara Yisuf from his enemy, 
shortly afterwards he had to resume fighting with 
his son Husayn Beg. The rule of Kara Yisuf coincided 
with the expansion of Timür's operations in the 
Middle East. Like his father, Karà Yüsuf opposed 
Timür and tried to defend his country against his 
attacks. Taking advantage of Timür's departure, he 
captured Tabriz several times, and took prisoner 
Atlam{sh, governor of Awnik and one of Timür's 
commanders, and sent him to Egypt (797/1395). 
However, when Timür started invading Anatolia, 
Yüsuf Beg was obliged to take refuge with Bàyezid I 
[g.v.] (802/1400). In fact, Báàyezid's offer of shelter 
to the Kará-Koyunlu Beg was one of Timür's pretexts 
for opening hostilities against the Ottoman ruler. 
When Timür entered Ottoman territory, Kara 
Yüsuf left Anatolia (805/1402) and went to *Iràk, 
where he helped Sultan Ahmad to suppress his son's 
revolt, but upon Sultan Ahmad’s failure to keep his 
word, he attacked Baghdad (805/1403). Defeated in 
battle by the superior forces of Timür's grandsons, 
he went to Damascus by the desert route. Kara 
Yüsuf and Djalàyir Abmad were imprisoned in Da- 
mascus on the order of the Mamlük sultan, who sen- 
tenced them to death shortly afterwards, but Shaykh, 
the governor of Damascus, ignored his command. 

The Mamlük suitan's treatment of the refugees 
was due to pressure exerted by Timür. Before re- 
turning to his homeland for good, Timür wanted to 
be sure that these two minor enemies of his, partic- 
ularly Karà Yüsuf, would not give his commanders 
and grandchildren any trouble in the future. In fact, 
if Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali’s words are true, Timir said to 
Amir Doladay, commander of the fortress of Awnik, 
who had come to bid him farewell: “Don’t worry 
about Djalàyir Sulțān Ahmad, because he has been 
assimilated by the Tadjiks; but watch Karà Yüsuf 
closely, because he is a Turcoman". The refusal of 
Shaykh, governor of Damascus, to carry out the 
order for their execution had nothing to do with 
protecting the honour of the Mamlük state, but was 
the outcome of his own political aims. He released 
the prisoners, supplying them with provisions in 
807/1405, by which time Timir had returned to 
Samarkand. 

Shaykh, accompanied by Kara Yisuf, advanced 
on Cairo. Although he won the first battle, in which 
he followed the advice of the Kara-Koyunlu Beg, he 
suffered defeat in a second, because most of his 
amirs had defected, and he was forced to return to 
Damascus with a small force, consisting mainly of 
the Turcomans of Karà Yüsuf (807/1405). Karà 
Yusuf returned to his homeland in eastern Anatolia 
at the beginning of the next year, contrary to the 
wish of Shaykh. Shams al-Din, amir of Bidlis, 
provided him with all the supplies he needed. That 
‘Umar and Aba Bakr Mirza, grandsons of Timür, 
who had been appointed rulers over Adharbaydjan, 
Arran, ‘Irak-i ‘Arab and eastern Anatolia, were in- 
competent administrators and rivals, was a fortunate 
circumstance for the Kara Kéyunlu beg. By his 
victories over ‘Izz al-Din Shir, amir of Van and 
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! Hakkari, and Doladay, who was made the commander 
of the fortress of Awnik by Timür, he regained his 
territories in eastern Anatolia (809/1406). His 
victories over Abii Bakr Mirzà, Timür's grandson, 
first in the Nakhdjivan area (2 Djumàdà I 809/15 
Oct. 1406) and later at Sard Riid near Tabriz (16 
Dhu’l-Ka‘da/r3 April 1408) secured Ádharbàydjàn. 
He followed this by capturing Sultaniyya and 
Harmadàn, then internationally important commer- 
cial centres. Karà Yüsuf's unexpected successes 
aroused the envy of the Djalayir Sultan Ahmad and 
many other amirs, especially as it was mainly as a 
result of his achievements that Sultan Ahmad 
became the ruler of *Irák-i ‘Arab and Khizistan. 
What is more, when in prison in Damascus, they had 
agreed that Adharbaydjan be given to the Karā- 
Koóyunlu and ‘Irak-i ‘Arab to Sultan Ahmad, In 
fact, the Djalayir ruler had become the adopted 
father of Pir Budak, Kara Yisuf’s son born in 
Damascus. A battle fought between these two 
former allies at the village of Asad near Tabriz (28 
Rabi‘ II 813/30 August 1410) ended in the defeat and 
capture of Sultan Ahmad, who was later put to 
death. His territories in ‘Irak-i “Arab were incorpo- 
rated into the lands of the Karà-Koyunlu, under the 
command of Shah Mehmed, Kara Yisuf’s son. His 
other son, Pir Budak, was declared sultan of the 
Karad-Kdyunlu (814/1411). Letters bore the title 
Suljan Pir Budak Khan yarlightdin... Aba Nasr 
Yusuf Bahadur Noyan sözümüz, and copper and 
silver coins were struck to commemorate the event. 

Karà  Yüsuf's successive achievements were 
watched with growing concern by Shāh Rukh, the 
Čaghatayid ruler and Shaykh, the ruler of Egypt. In 
a short space of time, he had leapt from the modest 
level of a tribal chief to the exalted position of ruler 
of a large country. From around this time onwards, 
Shah Rukh in particular encouraged Karā Yülük 
‘Othman, the Ak-Kóyunlu ruler of Amid, Urfa and 
Kamakh, the Shirvan-Shah Shaykh Ibrahim and 
others, in hostility towards Kara Yisuf. The alliance 
of the Shirvan-Shah Shaykh Ibrahim with Arlat 
Sayyidi Ahmad, the ruler of Shaki, and Késtendil 
(Constantine), the Georgian king, against the Kara- 
Koyunlu ruler, was also related to this situation. But 
in a battle fought on the banks of the river Kür, 
they were heavily defeated (Ramadan 814/December 
1412); while Shaykh Tbrahim managed to save 
himself by paying a heavy ransom, the Georgian 
king was put to death. 

The Kara-Koyunlu territory in Anatolia covered 
the Erzindjàn area in the north, and the Mardin 
area in the south. Kara Yasuf had captured Erzindjan 
from Shaykh Hasan, grandson of Mutahhar (813/ 
1410), and Márdin from Malik Salih of the Artukids 
(812/1409). However, the Karà-Koyunlu border 
could be extended no further in that direction 
because of the resistance of Kara Yiiliik ‘Othman 
Beg of the Ak-Koyunlu. Although Kara Ydsuf 
defeated this stubborn enemy many times, and even 
forced him to take refuge with the Mamlüks, he was 
never able to subdue him. Besides this, Karà Yüsuf's 
trespassing into Mamlük territory in an effort to 
catch Karà Yülük, and the plunder and destruction 
he caused there, gave rise to hostilities between the 
two states. Deeply concerned that Kara Yisuf, 
whom he knew well, would some day be a cause of 
serious danger, Shaykh felt compelled to support 
the Ak-Koyunlu Beg secretly. Returning to Mardin 
from Mamlük territory (November-December 1418), 
Karà Yüsuf met with an unexpected disaster, the 
death of his favourite son Pir Budak; his death was 
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a source of deep sorrow to his father, who had 
returned to Tabriz. Shaykh could not forget the 
destruction wreaked on his territory by the Karà- 
Koyunlu and the threatening letter he had received 
from Karà Yüsuf and started preparing for war, 
although he was suffering from gout at the time and 
had to be carried. When he received the news of 
Shàh Rukh's attack on Kara Yisuf, he cancelled his 
war preparations. 

Shah Rukh, who had brought under his rule the 
great part of the empire founded by his father 
Timür, would not tolerate Ádharbàydjàn, and in 
particular, a part of *Iràk-i *Adjam, remaining under 
the rule of Karà Yüsuf. He had already made a 
number of attempts to crush him in 812/1409 and 
817/1414, but had not been able to carry these 
through because of family squabbles. Peace negoti- 
ations came to nothing. Shah Rukh demanded that 
Kara Yisuf return the cities of Sultaniyya and 
Kazwin and agree to be his vassal. The Karā- 
Koyunlu ruler refused, and set out from Tabriz, his 
capital, to meet the Caghatayid ruler. The news 
terrified the Caghatayid army of 200,000 horsemen, 
although Kara Yisuf’s forces consisted of 50,000 
horsemen at the most. As the historian H4fiz-i Abra 
noted, everyone from the Caghatayid ruler down to 
the lowest-ranking soldier was doubtful of victory. 
Their fears turned to joy at the news of the death of 
the Kará-Koyunlu ruler. In fact, Kara Yüsuf had 
become seriously ill on his departure from Tabriz, 
but had insisted on being carried on a stretcher. His 
condition worsened when he was two leagues from 
Udjan, and he died soon after (7 Dhu?l-Ka*da 823/13 
November 1420). 

Karà Yüsuf's greatness transformed the Kara- 
Koyunlu dynasty. When he returned home in 807/ 
1405, he and his retinue were in a miserable state, but 
at his death he left his successors a Jarge country ex- 
tending from Erzindjan to Kazwin and from Shirvan 
to Basra. He was buried at Ardjish, but the site of 
his lavishly-constructed tomb and záwiya has not 
been found. 

The panic caused by the death of their ruler and 
the arrival of the Caghatayid army was short lived. 
Most of the Kará-Koyunlu rallied around Iskandar, 
one of Kara Yisuf’s sons, who was known for his 
bravery. Iskandar defeated Kara Yiiliik of the Ak- 
Koyunlu, who had attacked Mardin (Rabi‘ II 824/ 
April 1421). This victory caused dismay among the 
forces of Shah Rukh, then camped along the river 
Aras, but it raised the morale of the Karà- Koyunlu 
so much that they started preparing an army of 
30-40,000 men for battle with Shah Rukh on the 
Alashgird plain between Erzurum and Agri. Knowing 
that elephants were employed in the Caghatayid 
army, they trained their horses against elephants 
made of mud. Shah Rukh would have preferred not 
to cross the shores of Lake Van and to return to 
Adharbaydjan, but on the request of Karà Yülük 
and some local amirs he resolved to march against 
the Kará-Koyunlu. The three-day battle (29-30 
Radjab and 1 Sha‘ban 824/30-31 July and 1 August 
1421) fought on the Alashgird plain ended in victory 
for Shah Rukh thanks to the numerical superiority 
of his forces. He could not, however, find anybody 
among his sons, amirs or others, worthy to be ap- 
pointed as governor of Adharbaydjan (which made 
him an object of satire by some poets); no-one would 
accept the position for fear of Iskandar. The Cagha- 
tayid ruler therefore returned to Khurásàn, leaving 
Adharbaydjan to its former owners. Although 
Tabriz was occupied by Isfahan, brother of Iskandar, 


who had commanded the left flank of the Kará- 
Kóyunlu army in the battle of Alashgird, he evacu- 
ated the city and withdrew to the Pasin plain when 
he heard that Iskandar was on his way. Some time 
later he went to seek his fortune in *Iràk-i ‘Arab. 

Iskandar spent the years 825/1422 and 827/1424 
punishing the amirs of Hakkari and Bidlis who had 
betrayed him by becoming vassals to Shah Rukh, and 
annexing Van, Akhlàt and Mush. Attacking the 
Shirvàn Shah Khalil Allah, one of the vassals of Shah 
Rukh, in 831/1428, he plundered his territory, and in 
the next year captured Sultaniyya, Zandjan, Kazwin 
and Abhar, which were subject to Shah Rukh. Con- 
cerned at these exploits, the Caghatayid ruler 
marched into Adharbaydjan with a large army. A 
two-day battle (17-18 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 832/17-18 
September, 1429) fought at Salmas ended in a 
Caghatayid victory. In spite of this, Shah Rukh 
realized that he would never be able to wipe out the 
Karà-Koyunlu; he therefore appointed Abi Sa‘id, 
the youngest son of Kara Yisuf, as amir of Adhar- 
bàydjàn and returned home in the spring of 833/ 
1430. Before long, Iskandar seized his brother and 
put him to death. His relationships with his other 
brothers were also strained. Shah Mehmed had broken 
off relations with his family after he had become 
ruler of Baghdàd, while Isfahàn, refusing to be 
subject to Iskandar, went to ‘Irak-i ‘Arab and 
captured one by one the cities in the territory of the 
ineffective and foolish Shah Mehmed. Finally cap- 
turing Baghdad in 836/1433, he effectively robbed 
his brother of all his lands. As for Djihan, whose fief 
was around Lake Van, he resented his brother’s 
hostile attitude towards him. Through opening 
hostilities against his brother in 837/1433-34, he 
became, like Isfahan, a vassal of Shah Rukh. The 
acquisition of these two vassals prompted Shah 
Rukh to carry out the third Adharbaydjan expedi- 
tion, despite the opposition of most of his amirs, 
allied to the bitter complaints of the Shirvan Shah, 
whose territories had been devastated (838/1434). 
Iskandar probably knew nothing definite of Djihàn 
Shah’s action. 

Calling Djihan Shah to his presence at Rayy in 
838/1434, Shah Rukh declared him the head of the 
Kara-Koyunlu and sent a large army against Iskan- 
dar. Withdrawing towards Erzurum, Iskandar met 
the forces of Kara Yiiliik ‘Othm4n of the Ak-Koyunlu, 
defeated him in a bloody battle, and took refuge in 
Ottoman territory when pursued by the forces of 
the Timurids. Iskandar probably thought that he 
could deal with Djihan Shah as easily as he did 
with Abi Sa‘id, but he suffered defeat near Tabriz 
(841/1438) and took shelter in the impregnable 
fortress of Allndjak, which housed his family and 
treasury. Besieged by Djihan Shah, Iskandar could 
hope only for military aid from Egypt, but the news 
of the death of Sultan Barsbay was received at 
Erzindjàn and the Egyptian force returned. Iskandar 
was murdered one night by his son Shah Kubad 
(841/1438). He was one of the most courageous 
rulers of his time, and few were able to withstand 
him. It was mainly through his courage that he was 
able to rule his country for 18 years. However, he 
was devoid of political wisdom, a deficiency which 
led to the destruction of his lands, the misery of 
his people, and the sad end of his reign. 

During the reign of Djihàn Shàh (843-72/1439-67), 
the Karà- Koyunlu territory grew into a large empire 
and enjoyed its most brilliant phase. On the death 
of Isfahàn in 848/1445, Djihàn Shàh annexed *Iràk-i 
*Arab (849/1446), and taking advantage of the death 
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in 850/1447 of Shah Rukh, whose vassal he was, he 
attacked the cities of Sultaniyya and Kazwin. Not 
content with these victories, he later took the cities 
of Rayy and Isfahan and the regions of Fars and 
Kirmàn. Although his Khurasàn expedition failed, 
mainly because of the revolt of his son Hasan *Ali 
in 862/1458, he signed a treaty of firm friendship 
with Abi Sa‘id of the Timürids, and thereby obtained 
confirmation of his sovereignty over the territories 
he had gained from the Caghatayid. Djihan Shah had 
reached the height of his achievements, and was the 
bearer of such titles as khan, khakan and sulfan. 
During his reign, the Karà-Koyunlu territory had 
become one of the major Islamic powers. Parallel to 
his renown as a ruler, the political, military and 
administrative organization of his state also reached a 
high level of development. Culture and learning 
were encouraged by Djihan Shah, who was also a 
great builder. A highly cultured man, he wrote 
poems in Turkish and Persian under the pseudonym 
of Hakiki. 

Dijihàn Shàáh's expedition against Uzun Hasan Beg 
of the Ak-Koyunlu ended in disaster through his 
own carelessness. He and his son Muhammadi were 
killed, while another son, Yüsuf, was blinded (872/ 
1467). His son Pir Budak had been put to death 
earlier (870/1466) for rising against his father. His 
son Hasan ‘Ali, who was in prison, was therefore 
placed on the Kará-Koyunlu throne. Deficient in 
intelligence and weak in character, he could not 
hope to hold out against Uzun Hasan Beg. In fact, 
he was defeated by him at Marand, and had to take 
refuge under Abi Sa‘id, whom he had called to his 
aid. When Abi Sa‘id was also defeated, Hasan ‘Ali 
fled towards Hamadan, but killed himself when he 
realized that he could not avoid capture (ShawwaAl 
873/April 1469). Although his brother Yüsuf, who 
had been blinded, was taken to Fars and placed on 
the throne by the begs of the Bahàrlu, he was put to 
death by Ughurlu Mehmed, son of Uzun Hasan Beg, 
in 874/1469. In that year all the Karà-Koyunlu 
territories passed into the hands of the Ak-Koyunlu, 
and Karà-Koyunlu power virtually came to an end. 

The organization of the Karà-Koyunlu state was 
a continuation of that of the Djalàyirids. The fact 
that the last members of the dynasty, as well as 
some tribal begs, had such names as Y4r ‘Ali, Pir ‘Ali, 
Hasan ‘Ali, Husayn ‘Ali and *Ali Sheker may be taken 
as evidence of the existence of a tendency towards 
Shi‘ism among the Kará-Koyunlu. Moreover it is 
said that Isfahàn (Ispend) had coins struck on behalf 
of the Twelve Imàms. On the other hand, the names 
of the Four Caliphs appear on the coins belonging to 
the reign of Djihan Shah, and no contemporary 
historian has any record of his having had any incli- 
nations towards Shi‘ism. The tombstones carved in 
the form of rams that can now be seen in eastern Ana- 
tolia and Iran were normally erected in memory of men 
famed for their bravery and gallantry; some of these 
tombstones certainly belong to the Kara-Koyunlu. 

Bibliography: Siimer, Kara-Koyunlular, 

(T.T.K.), i, Ankara 1967. (Full references in the 

forthcoming vol. ii). (F. SÜMER) 

KARÁ-KUM [see KARAKUM] 

KARA MAHMUD PASHA, IsHKopRAL!, BU- 
SHATLÍ (ca. I155-I211/1742-96), and important 
representative of the powerful north Al- 
banian a‘yén family of the Bushatli (Turkish: 
Budjatll), which achieved local prominence in the 
mid-12th/18th century as holders of large mukdta‘“at. 
This family was able, between 1163/1750 and 1247/ 
1831, to maintain itself in control of the sandjàk of 


Ishkodra (Iskenderiye, Scutari, Skadar, the present 
Shkodér) and the surrounding territories as a here- 
ditary quasi-principality. 

The origins of the Bushatll remain debatable: 
amongst other traditions, that of their alleged descent 
from Stanisha, the rebellious brother of the vladika 
Gjuragj, who, in the aftermath of the battle of 
Ljeshkopolje (865/1461), settled in the village of 
Bushat, may be balanced by a claim (unsubstanti- 
ated) to a Venetian origin, while Kara Mahmid 
ascribed to himself, at a critical point in his career 
(1201/1787), descent from Skanderbeg. Be that as 
it may, trom the later g9th/15th until the end of the 
11th/17th century, the Bushatll are found as sandjak- 
beyis of Ishkodra. For example, ca. 1015/1604 a 
certain Tàhir Bey Bushatll is found engaged as an 
auxiliary of the pasha against the Klimenti. After a 
period of confusion during the first half of the r2th/ 
18th century, Gházi Mehmed Pasha, the restorer of 
Bushatll power in Ishkodra, and the founder of 
their fortunes as a‘ydn, succeeded from ca. 1163/ 
1750 in eliminating all opposition to his rule. On 
his death (15 Djumada ?l-awwal 1189/14 July 1775 
—not, as commonly stated, in 1184/1770 or 1193/ 
1779, or, as stated in EJ* i, 657, in 1211/1796), power 
passed briefly to his eldest son, Mustafa, and then 
(1190/1776) to his second son, Mabmüd, who came 
rapidly to exercise “presque impunément une auto- 
rité souveraine dans ce pays” (Capriate, Venetian 
consul at Durazzo (Durrés), 1782). 

As sandják-beyi of Ishkodra, with the honorary 
rank of smirmirün, Kará Mahmüd Pasha found it 
possible to profit from the internal weakness of the 
Ottoman state and its involvement in successive 
wars with Russia and Austria, by reducing to 
Obedience much of northern and central Albania, 
and engaging in incessant warfare with, e.g., Okhrlll 
Ahmed Pasha to the east and the much better- 
known Tepedelenli ‘Ali Pasha to the south. With the 
walis of Bosnia, to the north, Kará Mabmüd Pasha 
also came into conflict, establishing his control over 
the fortresses of Podghoridja (Podgorica) and 
Ishpuzi (Spuz). Internally, he consolidated his 
power by an alliance with the highland Malisors and 
by an economic policy of encouraging trade—espe- 
cially Venetian trade—through Ishkodra. Like his 
father, he drew considerable financial advantage 
from this commerce. 

It was believed in Istanbul—and possibly with 
reason—that the authority of the kadis had lapsed 
and that the Shari‘a was no longer enforced in the 
territories under Kara Mahmid Pasha’s control. The 
Porte, accordingly, declared him a rebel, sending 
(1199/1784-5) an expedition under the kapudan 
pasha Djezairli Hasan Pasha [9.v.]; Kara Mabmüd 
Pasha was forced to surrender, but was pardoned 
and reinstated as sandjak-beyt of Ishkodra. Shortly 
afterwards (1785) he invaded Montenegro, and at 
the same time began to intrigue with Austria against 
the sultan in exchange for a promise of recognition 
as an independent ruler, an act which may have 
precipitated an unsuccessful second Ottoman expe- 
dition against him in 1200-1/1786-7, led by Tepe- 
delenli ‘Ali Pasha and the wali of Rumili, Aydoslu 
Mehmed Pasha. Pardoned once more, in exchange 
for his rendering military assistance against Austria, 
and after having demonstrated his loyalty to the 
sultan by effecting the massacre of an Austrian 
mission under Brugnard in Sha‘ban 1202/May 1788, 
Kara Mahmid Pasha was invested with the titular 
tülilik of Anatolia and appointed commander 
(ser*asker) of the Ottoman forces assembled at Yeiii- 
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pazar (1204/1789). The following year he acted as 
ser‘asker at Widin, but was soon once more in revolt, 
being now dismissed from command. 

Returned to Ishkodra, Karà Mahmüd Pasha 
resisted successfully the new sultan, Selim III, who 
in 1208/1793 sent against him the walt of Rumili, 
Ebi Bekir Pasha. A further attempt to remove him, 
made by Tepedelenli ‘Ali Pasha, in 1209/1794, was 
also unsuccessful. 

During these years Kara Mahmid Pasha had also 
engaged in hostilities with the njegos Petar I Petrovič 
of Montenegro in a futile effort to bring the Monte- 
negrins under his control. In the second of two ex- 
peditions undertaken against them in 1211-12/1796, 
Kara Mahmid Pasha’s force was routed and he 
himself slain (Rabi‘ I 1211/September 1796) in 
circumstances which are commemorated by the 
Montenegrin epic ballad Pjesen. His head was for 
long preserved in a church at Cetinje; his body was 
eventually buried at Podgorica. 

There is no doubt that, compared with e.g. 
Tepedelenli ‘Ali Pasha, the importance of the 
Bushatli family in general, and of Kara Mahmid 
Pasha in particular, for the history of the Balkan 
a‘yanate of the 18th-19th centuries, has been under- 
estimated. Recent attempts, however, to read into 
the activities of Kara Mahmiid Pasha an Albanian 
proto-national significance should perhaps be 
treated with considerable reserve. 

Bibliography: Ahmed  Djewdet, Ta?vikh} 
(n.p., n.d.), iii-iv, vi, Passim (biographical sketch, 
vi, 206-10); brief references in the histories of 
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Saggio sul dominio turco e Vintroduzione dell’ Islam 
in Albania, in Rivista d' Albania, iii/4 (1942), 200 ff.; 
S. Pollo, A. Buda and others, Historia e Shqipë- 
risé, i, Tirané 1959, chs. ix-x, passim. Recent 
detailed studies on part or all of Kara Mahmid 
Pasha’s career are by N. P. Skerovié, “Pjesen”: 
Crnogorska pobjeda nad Skadarskim pašom Mah- 
mutom Bušailiom kao istoriski dokument, in Isto- 
riski Časopis, iļ1-2 (1948), 167-80; T. Dukič, 
Izvestaji o bojevima Crno-goraca s Mahmud pašom 
Bušatliom, in Istoriski Zapisi, viii (1951), 480-7; 
B. Pavičevič, O prvom pohodu Mahmuta Bušałtlije 
na Crnu Goru 1796, in Istoriski Časopis, vi (1956), 
153-67; V. Vinaver, Crna Gora, Skadar i Dubrovnik 
krajem xviii veka, in Istoriski Zapisi, ix[1-2 (1956), 
42-77; S. N. Naçi, Le pachalik de Scutari considéré 
dans son développement socio-politique au xviiie 
siècle, in Studia Albanica, iii/1 (1966), 123-44, 
supplemented by the same author’s work in 
Albanian, Pashallëku i Shkodrës nën sundimin e 
Bushatllive ..., Tirané 1964. For further references 
to Albanian historiography see Nagi, Pashalléku..., 
319-21, and K. Bozhori and V. Koka, Historio- 


grafia Shqiptare gjatë 25 vjetëve të pushtetit popullor, 

in Studime Historike, xxiii (1969), 72, n. 6. 

The official and private correspondence of the 
Bushatli family survives in part in the Albanian 
State Archives (see Selami Pulaha, Matériaux 
documentaires en langue osmano-turque des archives 
albanaises..., in Studia Albanica, iii/1 (1966), 
187-98. For a Ms. once belonging to the family 
see J. Blaskovič, Arabische, Türkische und Per- 
Sische Hss. der Universitatsbibliothek in Bratislava, 
no. 569. A few notices of what are doubtless far 
more extensive Basvekálet Arsivi materials have 
been provided by I. H. Uzunçarşılı and S. J. Shaw, 
in their works indicated above; a number of 
Turkish documents (sidjills preserved in the 
Oriental Institute, Sarajevo) relating to Kara 
Mahmid Pasha have been utilized by M. Spaho, 
Skadarski mutesarif Mahmud Pasa Busatlija 
prema turskim dokumentima, in Istoriski Zapisi, 
xx/3 (1963), 669-81. (C. J. HEvwoop) 
KARA MUSTAFA PASHA, MERZIFONLU, MAK- 

TOL, Ottoman Grand Vizier. 

According to the “official” Ottoman accounts 
(e.g., Rashid, T@vikk?, i, 430), Kara Mustafa Pasha 
was of Turkish origin, born in 1044/1634-5 into the 
Anatolian “feudal gentry”, his father, whose name 
is given in this tradition as Urudj Beg (but as Hasan 
Agha in S‘O, iv, 402), being a member of the a‘yän-i 
sipáhiyán and one of those who fell in the siege of 
Baghdad by Murad IV in 1048/1638. A friendship 
was said to have existed between his father and 
K6priilii Mehmed Pasha [(q.v.], in whose household, 
accordingly, the son was brought up, educated with 
Kóprülü's own son, Ahmed. 

The relationship thus apparently established be- 
tween the house of Kóprülü and Karà Mustafà 
certainly determined, in large measure, the latter's 
subsequent political career, but other, and often 
conflicting, accounts of his origins and early years 
have survived from the time preceding his nomination 
to the Grand Vizierate in 1087/1676. According to a 
report prepared for the French ambassador de 
Nointel at some time between March 1675 and 
October 1676 (appended in Ch. Schéfer, ed., Journal 
d’ Antoine Galland pendant son séjour å Constantinople 
(1672-1673), Paris 1881, ii, 186-207), Kara Mustafa 
Pasha was at that time ''aagé de quarante-huit ans 
ou environ” (i.e., born ca. 1036/1626-7) and the son 
of a sipahi called Derwish Beg, of Merzifon. His 
father gave him, at the age of eighteen (? ca. 1054/ 
1644-5), to Mehmed Köprülü, who made him an 
ic-oghlan in his service, promoting him to stlZhdár on 
his own appointment as máüsellim for the eyálet of 
Sham (Damascus) (cf. Silahdar, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 
1928, i, 225), and, subsequently, to be his miihtirdar 
(seal-bearer). On the appointment of Mehmed 
Köprülü to the governorship of the eydlet of Trablüs 
al-Shàm (report apud Schefer, 186: in 1065/1654-5, 
cf. Silahdar i, 226) he raised Kara Mustafa to be one 
of his aghas; shortly afterwards, on assuming the 
Grand Vizierate (1066/1655-6), Mehmed Koóprülü 
summoned Kara Mustafa from Merzifon——-where he 
had retired because of illness—and appointed him 
to his telkhisdji—‘‘celuy que le Pacha depesche au 
Grand Seigneur lorsqu’il a quelque chose de con- 
sequence à lui faire scavoir" (cf. Ràshid?, i, 430-1). 

A third conflicting early account of Kara Mustafa 
Pasha’s origins is supplied in a relazione compiled 
c. 1680 by the Venetian bailo Morosini di Alvise 
(N. Barozzi and G. Berchet, Relazioni, Series v, 
Turchia iļ2, Venice 1872, 207, and cf. 259), which 
seems to reflect a tradition current even in the 1660s 
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(cf. Roger North, Life... of Sir Dudley North, 
London 1744, 73). This relates that Kara Mustafa 
was born “among the dregs of the people” (“nato 
per castigo de' popoli") near Trabzon (? a dragoman's 
misreading of ‘‘Merzifon”). Kara Mustafa obtained a 
post as one of the lowest domestics of Mehmed 
Kóprülü—who had indeed for a short time governed 
the eydlet of Trabzon ca. 1054-5/1644-5 (cf. Silahdar, 
i, 225) (this providing some support to the chrono- 
logy of the account published by Schéfer). 

Amongst this conflicting evidence no clear path 
can be charted. The “official”? account is circum- 
stantially weak and appears to be a romantic ex 
post facto construction. Epigraphic evidence, how- 
ever, confirms at least that Kara Mustafa was a 
native of Merzifon or, more precisely, of the nearby 
village of Marindja (now Bahéekent), where he 
founded a mosque, a fountain, and a library (A. 
Gabriel, Monuments turcs d'Anatolie. ii, Paris 1934, 
71; Amasya 11 yiii, n.p., n.d., 187-8). Only upon 
the appointment of his patron, Mehmed Köprülü, to 
the Grand Vizierate in 1066/1656 does Karà Mustatà 
become a visible public figure. 

He participated in the campaign undertaken by 
the Grand Vizier against Transylvania in 1068/1658, 
and, on the Ottoman capture of the important 
fortress of Yanova (Jenó) (3 Dhu ?l-Hidjdja 1068/1 
September 1658) he was employed—as telkhisdji to 
Mehmed Kóprülü—to convey the news of the 
success to Mehemmed IV (Mehmed Khalife, Ta?rikh-i 
Ghilmani, ed. A. Refik, in TOEM, supp., 1340, 54) 
and as a reward was taken into the Outside Service 
of the Sultan, being appointed to the office of kücük 
mirakhor (Silahdar, i, 127, 140). 

On 3 Djumada II 1070/15 February 1660 Kara 
Mustafa ‘“‘Agha” was appointed beglerbegi of Silistre, 
from which office he was removed on 26 Sha‘ban 
1071/16 April 1661 in order to superintend the 
removal of the Walide sulián from Edirne to Istanbul. 
Shortly afterwards, he was raised to the rank of 
Vizier and appointed wali of Diyarbakr (Silahdar i, 
181-2, 217; Rashid? i, 13; ii, 430). 

His dependence on the continuing ascendancy of 
the Kóprülü family was also soon apparent. Shortly 
after the death of Mehmed Kóprülü and the appoint- 
ment to the Grand Vizierate of his son, Fadil Ahmed 
Kóprülü (7-8 Rabi* I ro72/31 Oct.-1 Nov. r661), 
Kara Mustafa Pasha was appointed Ķapudān Pasha 
on r Djumàdà I/23 December of the same year 
(Silàbdàr i, 221; Ráshid? i, 23). In this capacity he 
commanded the Ottoman fleet in the Aegean Sea, 
returning to Istanbul in Djumada II 1073/January 
1663, in time to take part in the great military 
parade held before the sultan at Edirne on 28 Sha*bàn 
1073/7 April 1663. In the official description of this 
event he ranked second in the list of participants— 
an indication of his steadily improving political 
fortunes. 

He did not serve in the campaigns undertaken by 
Ahmed Kóprülü in Hungary. On the departure of the 
army and the Grand Vizier from Edirne (5 Ramadan 
1073/13 April 1663), he was appointed ka?immakàm 
[g.v.], a position which allowed him to exercise an 
increasing influence on the sultan and on affairs of 
state. At the same time he was permitted to retain 
the office of the kapuddnlik-i deryá, administering 
it through a deputy (Silahdar i, 241; Rashid* i, 
26-7). During this period his duties, as recorded in 
the Ottoman sources, appear to have been largely 
only ceremonial, but it was rumoured among western 
diplomats that he was already aiming at the Grand 
Vizierate and intriguing with the sultan against 


Fadi! Ahmed Pasha (Silahdar i, 231 ff., passim; 
Knolles, Generall Historie*, ii, 163). 

As Kapudan Pasha, Kara Mustafa accompanied 
Mehemmed IV on an inspection of the fortifications 
of the Dardanelles (Safar to Rabi‘ II 1076/August 
to October 1665), and was subsequently put in 
charge of naval preparations for the planned final 
reduction of Crete. His actions at this time, in at- 
tempting to commandeer for transport purposes 
ships of the European maritime powers, were 
resisted by their representatives at the Porte, and 
contributed materially to the exaggerated accounts 
concerning him which became current in Europe. 

In Sha*bàn 1076/February 1666 he briefly resumed 
the post of k@immakam, accompanying Mehemmed 
IV on a hunting expedition to Cataldja. While there 
(1-14 Sha*bàn/6-19 February) he was dismissed as 
Kapudan Pasha but received in compensation promo- 
tion to the rank of Second Vizier, as part of a com- 
plicated reassignment of posts (Silahdar i, 392-3). 
At this point, with the siege of Kandiye entrusted to 
the Grand Vizier, Kara Mustafa became once more 
k@immakaim (5 Dhu ?l-Ka*da 1076/9 May 1666), a 
post which he retained until the return of the Grand 
Vizier to Edirne on 8 Safar 1081/27 June 1670 
(Silahdar i, 409, 558). 

During these years Kara Mustafa Pasha remained 
in close attendance on Mehemmed IV, but his 
ascendancy appears to have been threatened by the 
sudden rise to a position of influence of the sultan’s 
boon companion Mustafa Agha, who was given the 
rank of Second Vizier on 28 Muharram 1077/31 July 
1666 (thus causing Kara Mustafa’s demotion to the 
rank of Third Vizier) and who was regarded in court 
circles as equal in rank to the k@immakam (Silahdar 
i, 430). 

In Shawwaàl 1078/March-April 1668 Kara Mustafa 
accompanied Mebemmed IV to Yeüishehir-i Fenàr 
(Lárissa), in order to observe more closely the pro- 
gress of the siege of Kandiye. Here he lived with 
great pomp and magnificence—his military band 
attracting the particular attention of foreign visi- 
tors—dividing his time between the reception of 
envoys and hunting with Mehemmed IV in his 
frequent expeditions throughout Thessaly. It was 
on one of these excursions, while encamped at 
Livadya in Djumada? I 1080/October 1669 that 
Kara Mustafa carried to the sultan the news of the 
capitulation of Kandiye (Silahdar i, 483 ff., 501 ff., 
554-5). 

In the interval of peace (1669-72) between the end 
of the Cretan campaign and the outbreak of war 
with Poland, Kara Mustafa Pasha, still with the 
rank of Third Vizier, remained close to the sultan 
(cf. Silahdar i, 562-8). 

Kara Mustafa Pasha played an active, if subordi- 
nate, role in the Polish campaign of 1083/1672, this 
being the first time since 1068/1658 that he had seen 
service in the field. He was present at the siege of 
Khotin and later commanded the right wing at the 
opening of the siege of Kamanite (1083/1672). After 
the Ottoman capture of Buéash (Buczacz), an 
operation which he commanded, he was appointed 
chief plenipotentiary in the negotiations with the 
Poles and concluded with them the cessation of 
hostilities which transferred Podolia to Ottoman 
control and recognized the western Ukraine as an 
Ottoman protectorate (Silàbdàr i, 568 ff., 582-5, 
592 ff., 610, 611 ff.). 

It would seem that after his return from Poland 
Kara Mustafa Pasha was able further to establish 
his influence with the sultan. Having, earlier in his 
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career, married a daughter of Mehmed Köprülü, he 
was on 4 Rabi‘ II 1086/29 May 1675, as part of the 
ceremonies held at Edirne in honour of the circum- 
cision of the sons of Mehemmed IV, betrothed to the 
sultan’s daughter, Kiiéiik Sultan. 

During the last illness of Fadil Ahmed Pasha, 
Kara Mustafa was authorized by the sultan to take 
over the public functions of the Grand Vizier— 
functions which he exercised first at a diwan held in 
the Ok Meydant at Istanbul on 17 Djumada 1087/28 
July 1676. On 2 Sha‘ban/10 October of the same year 
he was appointed yol ka’immakdmi for the journey 
of Mehemmed IV from Istanbul to Edirne. The Grand 
Vizier himself, following behind, died on the road 
between Corlu and Karlshtlran. The seals of office 
were brought on 26-7 Sha*bàn 1087/3 November 1676 
to the sultan, who invested Kara Mustafa Pasha with 
the Grand Vizierate (Ràshid?, i, 332-4; Silàhdàr, i, 
651-2). 

Kara Mustafa Pasha occupied the Grand Vizierate 
for seven years (Sha‘ban 1087/November 1676 to 6 
Muharram 1095/25 December 1683. His domestic 
policies were conservative, frequently rapacious, and 
designed both for the exigencies of a war economy 
and for his personal enrichment. Morosini di Alvise, 
for example, described him as “tutto venale, crudele 
e ingiusto” (op. cit., 207). Principle, nonetheless, was 
on occasion allowed to override the financial interests 
of the state: thus in Dhu ?l-Ka*da rogr/November- 
December 1680 he decreed the (temporary) abolition 
of the khamr emáneti, the excise on wine, it being 
argued that for the state to profit from the sale of 
wine was contrary to the Shari‘a. In the same spirit 
he restored (1087/1676) the ancient custom that the 
Grand Vizier and his assistants should tour the 
markets of Istanbul on Wednesdays, and refused 
to admit to other than public audience the inter- 
preters of western ambassadors, on the grounds that 
they were of re‘ayd status (Silahdar i, 735; R. Man- 
tran, Istanbul dans la seconde moitié du XVIIe siècle, 
Paris 1962, 126, n; Knolles, op. cit., ii, 264). 

In his dealings with the envoys of Christian states 
and with the merchant communities in Istanbul and 
the other ports of the Ottoman Einpire, Karà 
Mustafa Pasha seems to have been animated by an 
“intense xenophobia” (Mantran, op. cit., 527), which 
had been remarked as early as 1074/1663 (cf. a harsh 
letter of that year to the English ambassador, 
omitting the customary salutations (Leicester, 
County Record Office), but which became more 
strongly marked after his assumption of the Grand 
Vizierate (e.g., the exactions laid upon the Dutch for 
the renewal of their Capitulations, upon the French 
over their bombardment of Chios, and against the 
English in a constant stream of avanias during the 
years 1676-83). Despite this, the Dutch ambassador 
Colyer could describe him in 1677 as “een stout 
ende prompt, ondernement man” (K. Heeringa, ed., 
Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Levantschen 
Handel, ii (1661-1726), The Hague 1917 (= Rijks- 
geschiedkundige Publicatién, 34), 227, n.), and several 
observers spoke at this time of his deep interest in, 
and knowledge of, the affairs of Europe—a know- 
ledge which he perhaps acquired in large part from 
the Phanariot Alexander Mavrocordato (cf. Hist. 
MSS. Commission, Report om the MSS. of Allan 
George Finch, Esq., ii (London 1922), 62; Berchet, 
op. cit., 187, 209; Schéfer, op. cit., ii, 205). 

In foreign affairs, Kara Mustafa Pasha continued, 
but with less careful statecraft, the policies of his 
two illustrious predecessors. Circumstances, and 
perhaps—-as was at the time alleged—his personal 





predilections, enforced a preoccupation with the 
northern frontiers of the Empire and with those 
Christian states—Russia, Poland and Austria— 
which lay beyond its borders. In his relations with 
these states he attempted, with little success, to 
make use of often refractory Ottoman vassals, such 
as the Cossack hetman Doroshenko, the Hungarian 
magnate Imre Thékély, and the then khán of the 
Crimea, Selim Giray II. His policy has been com- 
monly regarded as war for its own sake, but some at 
least of his actions seem rather to have been attempts 
to consolidate or define the Ottoman presence in 
those disputed areas—most notable the Ukraine and 
Hungary—which formed buffer zones between the 
Ottoman state and the recognized lands of dár ai- 
karb. 

The years from 1087/1676 to 1092/1681 were 
entirely taken up with the problem of the Dniepr 
frontier. The settlement between Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire, which had been concluded at 
Izvandja/Zurawno shortly before the death of 
Ahmed Köprülü, had opened the door to Russo- 
Ottoman rivalry in the Ukraine, but the defection 
from the Ottoman camp of the hetman Doroshenko 
led directly to Ķarā Muşțafā Paşha’s unsuccessful 
first Russian campaign (1088/1677). In a second 
expedition which was launched in the following year, 
the Cossack stronghold of Cehrin was taken (Radjab 
1089/August 1687) and later demolished (Silahdar, i, 
672-722; the feth-nàme celebrating the event, ibid., 
714). The essentially defensive nature of these 
campaigns was underlined by the construction 
(1090/1679) of new Ottoman fortresses on the 
Dniepr and Bug rivers, and by a third incon- 
clusive campaign in 1091/1680, which led to a 
Russo-Ottoman truce (22 Safar 1092/13 March 
1681). 

Ottoman relations with Russia and Poland being 
thus stabilized, Kara Mustafa Pasha was free to 
turn his attention to the affairs of Hungary and to 
the planning of offensive warfare against Austria. 
To this end he recognized (1093/1682) the Hungarian 
malcontent Thököly as puppet ruler and refused to 
renew except on the severest terms the twenty-year 
truce of Vasvár, due to expire in 1684. At the same 
time extensive military preparations were under- 
taken; finally, in Muharram 1094/December 1682, 
a large army with Mehemmed IV and Kara Mustafa 
Pasha at its head departed from Edirne for a major 
campaign in Hungary and for the fateful second 
Ottoman attempt to capture Vienna (Silahdar, ii, 
1 ff.), 

This final, disastrous phase of Kara Mustafa’s 
career—the progress of the campaign, the unsuccess- 
ful siege of Vienna, and the failure of the Grand 
Vizier to survive politically the consequences of 
military defeat—cannot be treated in detail here. It 
has, in any case, received considerable (if often 
uncritical) attention from contemporary and later 
observers (see Bibliography, below). Nor, perhaps, 
should the defeat of Kara Mustafa before Vienna be 
viewed in the totally apocalyptic light cast on it at 
the time and subsequently. In the context of Otto- 
man warfare it may be regarded as no more than the 
unexpected failure of a single campaign: after the 
siege was lifted (20 Ramadan 1094/12 September 
1683) Kara Mustafa Pasha fell back on Yantk (Raab, 
Gyór) (22-25 Ramadan), and from thence retreated 
to Buda, where he arrived on 30 Ramadan/22 Sep- 
tember. There he attempted to regroup his forces 
and to restore the shattered defences of the frontier, 
é.g., by sending 6000 men from the Buda garrison 
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to reinforce Ujvár (Silahdar ii, 85-96, passim). There 
is no evidence that while at Buda his authority as 
Grand Vizier was in any way questioned, or that his 
standing with the sultan was impaired by the 
failure at Vienna; what is clear is that having 
strengthened, to the best of his ability, the defences 
of the frontier, and having left Kara Mehmed Pasha 
as serdār in Hungary, Kara Mustafa departed with 
the army for Belgrade, where he went into winter 
quarters on 28 Dhu ?l-Ka*da 1094/18 November 1683 
(Silàhdàr ii, 107, 113). 

It was at this time that his political fortunes 
began to ebb. On 29 Ramadàn/ar September his 
telkhisdji, Isma‘il Agha, had arrived at the sultan's 
camp before Belgrade with the news of the defeat of 
the Ottoman army and its retreat to Yanik. The 
Grand Vizier informed the sultan that he would 
remain at Buda until ráz-? kásim (26 October, old 
style, 4.e., 5 November) and would then go into 
winter quarters at Belgrade, from whence, in the 
following spring, a large and victorious army would, 
with the sultan's permission, attempt to regain the 
losses of the past campaign (Silàbdàr ii, 117 f.). 
The result of this communication was a series of 
consultations among the officers attendant on the 
sultan; robes of honour and a bejewelled sword— 
signs of royal favour—were despatched to the 
Grand Vizier at Buda. But with Mebemmed IV's 
own departure from Belgrade on 21 ShawwéAl/13 
October, and especially after the suitan’s arrival at 
Edirne (16 Dhu ?LHidjdja/6ó December), Kara 
Mustafa’s political enemies were able to turn the 
sultan against him. His execution was decreed (23 
Dhu ?l-Hidjdja/r3 December), and was carried out at 
Belgrade by officers sent from Edirne on 6 Mubarram 
1095/25 December 1683 (description in Silàbdáàr ii, 
II9). 

Bibliography: Beyond the references given 
in the text, a necrology of Kara Mustafa Pasha 
is provided by Rashid’, i, 430 ff. and an appre- 
ciation of his character and account of his pious 
foundations at Istanbul, Ghalata, Edirne, Djidda, 
Merzifon, ibid., 431-2; cf., for further details, the 
article by M. Münir Aktepe in İA, s.v. Mustafa 
Pasa, Merzifonlu. The account given in S*O is 
erroneous in its chronology. For general treat- 
ments of the period of Kara Mustafa Pasha see 
Hammer-Purgstall, vi, 334 ff.; J. W. Zinkeisen, 
Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, Hamburg- 
Gotha, 1840-63, v, passim; I. H. Uzunçarşılı, 
Osmanlı Tarihi iii, Ankara 1951-4; cf. further the 
works by Ahmed Refik and Cevat Üstün (in 
Turkish) listed by Aktepe, loc. cit. 
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however, A. Gabriel, op. cit., ii, passim, and also 
Oral Onur, Edirne Türk tarihi vesikalarindan 
kitabeler, Istanbul 1972, 25: ceshme erected by 
Kara Mustafa in 1077/1667 (reproduced in Osman 
Nuri Peremeci, Edirne Tarihi, Istanbul 1939, pl. 
30) and Onur, of. cit., 26: a further ceshme of 
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Kara Mustafa Pasha for his mother is reproduced 
in Sehabeddin Uygun, Merzifon Iitesi (n.p., 1938), 
7. The tombstone erected at the Saridja Pasha 
inosque in Edirne (where Kara Mustafa’s head 
was buried) is reproduced by H. T. Dafglioglu, 
Edirne mezarları, in Türk Tarth, Arkeologya ve 
Etnografya Dergisi, iii (1936), 167, 179. For his 
relations with the maritime powers see A. Vandal, 
Les voyages du marquis de Nointel (1670-1680), 
Paris 1900; and the reports of European travellers 
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cont. Rycaut, ii, passim; Hist. Mss. Comm., 
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English trade as Kapudan Pasha, k@immakam 
and Grand Vizier); G. F. Abbot, Under the Turk 
in Constantinople, London 1920. For unpublished 
Turkish sources on the Cehrin campaign of 1089/ 
1678 see Agah Sir Levend, Gazavái-námeler, 
Ankara 1956, 129-30 (an anonymous relazione), 
and 130: *Abd ül-Kerim, ABvdl-i sefer-i Cehrin; 
also J. Blaškovič, Die arabische, türkische und 
persische Hss. der Universitätsbibl. in Bratislava, 
1961, 346-52: extended notice of Ghaséname-i 
Cehrin, by ‘Ali Beg el-Uziéevi, who dedicated it 
to Kara Mustafa Pasha. The Ottoman sources, 
both published and unpublished, for the campaign 
against Vienna have been surveyed and analysed 
by Richard F. Kreutel, Osmanische Berichte über 
Kara Musiafas Feldsug gegen Wien, in WI, NS 
xxi/4 (1969), 196-227. Numerous accounts of the 
siege itself exist in western languages: the most 
recent —]John Stoye, The Siege of Vienna, London 
1964, and Thomas W. Barker, Double Eagle and 
Crescent, Albany, N.Y., 1967—have not entirely 
superseded earlier studies by Camesina (1865), 
Klopp (1882) and von Renner and Toifel (1883). 
The contemporary western pamphlet literature, 
much of it sensational and quite unreliable, is 
immense. For the beyán-námes. (invitations to 
submit) issued by Kara Mustafa Pasha in the 
course of the Vienna campaign see Khalil Edhem 
(Eldem], Kara Mustafa Pashanin Shopron ahélisine 
beyannamesi, in TOEM, nos. 16-17; J. H. Mordt- 
mann, Die Kapitulation von Konstantinopel im 
J. 1453, in BZ, xxi (1912): beyán-náme addressed 
to the people of Vienna; contemporary English 
translation in Knolles, cont. Rycaut, ii, 290). 
(C. J. HEvwoop) 
KARA ‘OTHMAN-OGHLI (mod.: Karaos- 
manoglu), name of an a‘yan [q.v.] family active in 
Manisa and district from the end of the r1th/17th 
century. The Kara ‘Othman who gave his name to 
the family was the son of Mehmed Cavush, a miite- 
ferrika [q.v.] of the Palace, known also as Kara 
Cavush, who founded a mosque in 1050/1640 at the 
village of Yaya, near Manisa and was later buried 
there (TV, IX (1942), 198; see Bibl.). Mebmed was 
the son of a certain Hasan Agha, also a müteferrika. 
Kara ‘Othm4n, a native of Yaya, on retiring from 
service as a sipahi, acted as ketkhuüda to the müte- 
sellim and emin for the beyt ül mál-i Xàmme and the 
mukája*a of the Imperial Domains (khás5a). In 1102- 
3/1691 he was ordered to seize for the state the prop- 
erty of the timar-holders and za*ims who had failed 
to present themselves for service on the Vienna cam- 
paign. This interlude left him extremely wealthy. He 
died in 1118/1706 in the village of Yaya (M. Cagatay 
Uluçay, Karaosmanoğullarına ait düşünceler, III. 
Türk Tarih Kongresi, Ankara 1948, 245). There is 
thus a period of 72 years between Mebmed Cavush's 
death and Karà ‘Othm4n’s death in 1118/1706. A 
newly discovered wakfiyya indicates that Kara 
‘Othman could have had a father called “Abd al- 
Rahman (Miinir Aktepe, Manisa dydnlarindan Kara 
Osman-oglu Mustafa Aga ve üç vakfiyesi hakkında 
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bir arastirma, in Vakiflar Dergisi, ix (1971), 369, 
370). 

Kara ‘Othm4n-oghli amassed sufficient wealth and 
prestige for the members of his family henceforth 
to assume the name *Othmàn-zàde or Kará *Othmàn- 
oghli. After. Karā *Othman's death, the headship of 
the family passed to Mustafa, one of his four sons, 
the others being Ibrahim, ‘Abd Allah and Ahmad. 


During Ahmad III’s reign, Hadjdji Mustafa Agha : 


increased his influence while seeking to avoid a direct 
clash with the government. The war with Persia led 
the state to neglect the Empire’s internal problems, 
at the same time allowing influential and powerful 
men, such as Hadjdji Mustafa Agha, to oust the less 
successful contenders for power in the provinces and 
to extend their own influence. In 1152/1739 he 
assisted in the operations to remove Sarl Beyoghli 
Mustafa and other brigands marauding in the regions 
of Denizli, Aydin, and Sarukhan. He was later to 
take part in other campaigns at the summons of the 
government. His support of the government helped 
the Kard *Othmàn-oghll dynasty to establish its 
hegemony in the region. Mustafa Agha, already 
emin for the beyt ül mal-i Sa@mme and for the mukdfa‘a 
of the Imperial domains in Manisa, profited from 
his activity on the government’s behalf to become 
miitesellim of Sarukhan in 1156/1743. He kept his 
position until 1167/1754, when the populace com- 
plained of his illegal activities as miitesellim. He was 
found guilty and executed in the same year (Wasif, 
Ta’rikh, Balak 1243, i, 59). 

The family’s influence, however, did not end with 
Mustafa Agha’s execution. His eldest son, ‘Ata? 
Allah succeeded in becoming miitesellim of Sarukhan, 
but in 1174/1761 he was dismissed for incompetence 
and for improprieties committed during his term of 
office. He was recommended to retire to the village 
of Yaya, but chose instead to fight against the men 
who had played a part in bringing about his father’s 
execution. He was defeated in the ensuing struggle 
and died in 1181/1767. The headship of the family 
soon afterwards passed to Hadjdji Mustafa Agha’s 
other son, Ahmad Agha, who gathered the other 
members around himself and succeeded, in 1183/1769, 
in becoming voyvoda of Akhisàr. After being forced 
out of the post he became, in 1184/1770, voyvoda of 
Izmir and muhafiz of Sandjakburni (Sancakburnu). 
Close family ties and a sharp eye for opportunities 
enabled the Kara ‘Othm4n dynasty to extend the 
areas under its influence. In 1187/1773, Ahmad 
Agha achieved the rank of kapidji bashi [q.v.] at the 
Palace and in 1190/1776 became a miiltezim of the 
sandjak. The fact that his other brother Mehmed 
Agha was a miitesellim of the sandjak of Sarukhan 
meant that the whole sandjak now came under the 
control of the Kara ‘Othman-oghli family. The 
distinguished service of “Omer and ‘Othman Aghas 
in the Russian war of 1201-6/1787-92 brought 
further benefits to the family. 

With the weakening of the provincial government 
towards the end of the r2th/18th century, officials of 
the second rank, such as miitesellims, muhasstls or 
voyvodas, came to dominate local administrations, 
thanks to the wealth which they had amassed. The 


Kara ‘Othm4n-oghlf family is typical of these dynas- | 


ties, which were now assuming a distinctive form 
under the general title of a‘ydan [q.v.]. Towards the 
end of the i2th/18th century, the Karà ‘Othman 


family extended its power beyond the boundaries of : 


Sarukhàn. Various members of the family were 
respectively mütesellim of Aydin and voyvodas of 


Turgutlu, Menemen and Bergama. Hadjdji Hiiseyn ' 


Encyclopaedia of Islain, IV 





Agha became muhafiz of Izmir and mubaya'adjl of 
the quay. It was during the time of ‘Omer Agha that 
the Kara ‘Othm4n-oghli family, who by now had 
acquired the miitesellim-ship of Isparta and the 
voyvoda-ship of Gelenbe, became the most influential 
dynasty in western Anatolia. “Omer Agha was said 
to be the richest of the a*yán of the period. He was 
among the influential a‘yén of Anatolia and Rumelia 
who received invitations during the reign of Selim III 
{g.v.] to discuss the government of the empire, and 
he put his signature to the document of agreement 
(I. H. Uzungarsih, Meshur Rumeli dydnlarindan 
Tirsimkli Ismail, Yıhkoğlu Süleymân Agalar ve 
Alemdar Mustafa Paşa, Istanbul 1942, 142, 143, 144). 

When Mahmid II attempted to establish a strong, 
centralised administration, he did not at first inter- 
fere with the powerful Kara *Othmàn-oghll family. 
Their turn came only when the others had been re- 
moved. However, the revolt in the Morea and the 
opening of the Russian campaign seem to have 
regained for the Kara *Othmàn-oghli family some 
of its former dignity, even if this was only for a short 
time. Then in 1244/1829 two members of the family 
died, one of whom was ‘Omer Agha, the voyvoda 
of Bergama, and the other Hiiseyn Agha, the miite- 
sellim of Manisa. No other members of the family 
were appointed in their place, but instead the posts 
reverted to the government. When the central 
government re-established its authority in the 
provinces and the power of the a‘ydn diminished, 
the Karà *Othmàn-oghli family was quick to adapt 
to the new conditions, as the careers of Pülàd 
Mehmed's sons Eyyüb Agha, and Ya‘kib Pasha 
exemplify (Lutti, Ta°rvikk, Istanbul 1305, v, 96). In 
1249/1833 Eyyab Agha became miitesellim of Manisa 
and two years later achieved the rank of Chiet 
Equerry (Istabl-i ‘admire miidtrligi). His brother 
Ya‘kib Pasha was many times wali of Aydin (1249- 
§2/1833-6, 1257/1841, 1261-3/1845-7). Eyyib Agha 
was muhassil of Manisa between 1255/1839 and 
1258/1842, and died in 1261/1845 while ka?immakam 
of Aydin. His son, Sadik Beg, was at various times 
k@immakadm of Aydin and, like his father, became 
Imperial Equerry. With his death in 1277/1861, the 
influence of the Kara ‘Othman-oghli family in the 
district, already weakened, faded altogether. 

Nevertheless, the family continued to produce 
some noteworthy members. ‘Othman Beg and 
Khalid Pasha, for example, worked with the or- 
ganisations established to fight the War of Indepen- 
dence. When the Greeks entered Manisa, Khalid 
Pasha began to fight at the head of a guerilla group 
which he had formed, but met his death on 23 June 
I919. Between 1923 and 1950, the family produced 
such noteworthy figures as Mehmed Rid&é (Mehmed 
Riza), Su‘ad Kani (Suat KAni) and Naim (Naim). 
The family’s most famous member in the Republican 
era is the writer and politician YaSkib Kadri ‘Othm4n- 
oghli (Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoğlu), Kadri Beg’s 
son and Ya‘kib Pasha’s grandson. Members of the 
family are still living at Manisa and Klrk-aghac 
(Kırkağaç). 
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(C. OnHoNLv) 

KARÀ PAPAKH [see KARAPAPAKH]. 

KARA SU (see AL-FURAT]. 

KARÁ SÜ-BAZAR [see KARASU-BAZAR]. 

KARA TAKIN [see KARATIGIN]. 

KARA YAZIDJLI (?947-1011/?1540-1602), whose 
real name was ‘ABD AL-HALIM, is one of the best- 
known leaders of the Djelali rebellions [see 
SUPPLEMENT, s.V.] in Turkey. It was previously 
believed that he started the rebellions, but inves- 
tigations have proved that he appeared on the 
Scene when they were at their height. Little is 
known about his life. Hiiseyn Hiisim ed-Din (Amasya 
türikhi, iii, 348) states that he was the son of a 
Turcoman called *Ali from Edessa. The 18th-century 
Armenian writer Arakel (see Brosset, Collection 
@historiens armémens: Arakel de Tauriz, 359) 
described him as the son of a Turk from Corum, 
which is historically accurate. 

Kara Yazidjf’s civil function is obscure; little is 
heard of him until after he became a prominent rebel 
leader. Like very many Turkish youths of his time, 
he left home and joined the entourage of one of the 
sandjak-begs as a sekban (soldier). In 972/1565 his 
name is recorded for the first time as one of the 
su-bashis of Kasim Beg, the sandjak-beg (governor) 
of Divrik, During Murad III’s reign, Kara Yazidjf, 
who had enrolled in one of the mounted béliiks (squa- 
drons) of the Kapu-kulfs, was garrisoned with his 
squadron in the fortress of Damascus. Shortly after, 
he returned to Anatolia and was given command 
of a squadron of the sandjak-beg of Malatya. When 
in 1003/1595 the sandjak-beg was summoned to join 
the campaign of Mehmed III to E&ri [q.v.], he stayed 
behind as his deputy. During the preparation of the 
campaign to Eéri, the Djelali rebellions suddenly 
gained strength and spread in all directions. The 
government then formed voluntary squadrons 
consisting of timariots who had not joined the 
campaign and their dependents (the youths of each 
village), and sent them in pursuit of the rebels. 
Kara Yazidji and the voluntary squadrons of his 
sandjak also received orders to disperse the Djelali 
rebels. In 1003/1595 he was ordered to join the 
forces that had been sent against the rebellious 
medrese students who had assembled in the mountain 
cange between Tarsüs and Silifke. In the meantime 
the sandjak of Malatya had been given to another 
sandjak-beg, and Karà Yazfdjf and the former 
Sandjak-beg, faced with retirement, refused to sur- 
render their power to the man who came to accept 
it on behalf of the new sandjak-beg. Having thereby 


resisted the order of the government (1598), Kara 
Yazidji joined the ranks of the Dijelali rebels. He 
enlarged the garrisons under his command, and 
within a short time rose to the position of an un- 
challenged Djelali chief. Some who had become 
Djelalis (the majority of them kapu-kuli commanders 
[süvaris] who had moved to Anatolia because they 
could not longer live with the Janissaries in Istanbul 
and had become kapu-aghas of the sandjak-begs and 
beglerbegs, i.e., controlling the sekbans) began to join 
Kara Yazidjl to escape from the persecutions of the 
government. Kara Yazidji, learning that the govern- 
ment was preparing a large campaign against the 
Djelalis, retreated to the Mar‘ash-Edessa region, 
which was densely populated with south-east 
Anatolian Turcomans who had lived lawlessly for a 
long time. There, the former beglerbeg Hiiseyn Pasha, 
who was living as a rebel in the region of Karaman, 
joined him too. It has been estimated that Karà 
Yazidjf had at his disposal a total of 20,000 sekbans. 
Defeating the government forces sent against him 
from the sandjaks of Mar‘ash and the surrounding 
area, he attained great fame. As he undertook to 
collect provisions by force so as to feed his men, 
many wealthy people fled to Istanbul and there 
organized a demonstration against the government. 
The government then sent the vizier Sinan Pasha- 
zade Mehmed Pasha with a fairly large army against 
the rebels. In view of this, Kara Yazidj! occupied 
the fortress of Edessa, where he was surrounded. As 
neither Mehmed Pasha nor Karà Yazidji proved 
able to gain the victory, the government made an 
agreement with the rebel chief and made him 
sandjak-beg of ‘Ayntab in exchange for the extradition 
of the rebellious Hiiseyn Pasha. Shortly after, 
Mehmed Pasha attacked Kara Yazidji again. Both 
sides suffered heavy losses and the rebel chief 
retreated in the direction of Sivas. The government 
was reconciled with him once more, investing him 
with the added function of sandjak-beyt of Amasya. 
Sinan Pasha-zade Mehmed Pasha was dismissed in 
1009/1601 on the grounds that he should have 
admitted that his troops plundered the people and 
that they were becoming worse than the Djelalis. 
As the people of Amasya began to complain more 
and more about Kara Yazidji, he too was trans- 
ferred to Corum as its sandjak-beyi, and received 
orders to join the forces raised to suppress the 
revolts of the students in the region between Tarsiis 
and Silifke. Once more he turned to rebellion. To 
feed the large masses of sekbáns whom he had 
assembled around him, he continued to collect 
provisions from the people, and to demand ransoms 
from the towns which he surrounded, as in Sivas 
in spring 1009/1601. He was contemplating seizing 
the fortress of Kastamonu and quartering his men 
there, when the government, determined to put an 
end to his activities, sent the wali of Baghdad, 
Sokolli-zade Hasan Pasha [q.v.], against him. The 
nucleus of this commander’s troops consisted of 
southern Kurdish and Arab soldiers with a strong 
tribal spirit. A large contingent of Kapu-kult soldiers 
was sent from Istanbul under the command of the 
former wali of Aleppo, Hadijdji Ibrahim Pasha. But 
in the vicinity of Kayseriyye, before Hadjdji Ibrahim 
Pasha had found the time to unite with the main 
forces, Kara Yazidj{ mounted a surprise attack on 
him, inflicting heavy losses, so that he was forced 
to retire to the fortress of Kayseriyye. Hasan Pasha, 
who had great difficulty in maintaining peace 
among his Arab and Kurdish troops in Diyárbakr, 
came too late to be able to help Hadjdji Ibrahim 
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Pasha. The Dijelàli leader ceased harrying Kayseriyye 
and moved to the Mar‘ash-Géksun region, where he 
met Hasan Pasha. In this battle the Dijelali sekbans 
suffered a heavy defeat. Kara Yazidji thereupon tled 
with the remaining troops, took refuge in the moun- 
tainous region near Djanik (Samsun) and died there 
at the beginning of 1603. His brother Deli Hasan 
took command of the Djelalis in his place. 

Since he had succeeded in maintaining a large 
part of Anatolia under his control for three years, 
Kara Yazidji was suspected by his enemies in Istan- 
bul of intending to found a separate state, a rumour 
spread by the wealthy people who fled from Anatolia 
to Istanbul in order to rouse the authorities. He 
neither issued fermans nor founded a corps like the 
Janissaries, and never chose for himself a grand 
vizier. After Kara Yazidjf’s defeat, the sekbans and 
the other Djelàli leaders who had helped the rebel 
chief scattered in all directions; statements from 
those who were captured and brought to trial, and 
the sealed and signed documents relating to Kara 
Yazidji that were found in their possession, have 
proved that such assertions about his desire for 
independent power are fictitious. 
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320. (MUSTAFA AKDAĞ) 
KARABA (A.), kinship, from the root k-r-b, 

which has the meaning of closeness, proximity. As a 
technical term, karába seems to be of post-Hidjra 
usage. It is found in the works of the Muslim exegetes, 
but not in the Kur?àn itself, where the preferred 
word is kwrba, also employed in pre-Islamic poetry 
(cf. Tarafa, Mu‘allaka). In fact, in these cases it is 
less a question of kinship than of relatives, more 
particularly close relatives, such as dhu, dhawü, ali 
'I-kurba. (Kur?àn, II, 83, 177, IV, 8, 36, V, 106, VI, 
152, VIII, 41, IX, 113, XVI, 90, XVII, 26, XXIV, 
22, XXX, 38, XXXV, 18, XLII, 23, LIX, 7). The 
superlative, al-akrabin, is also found, with the mean- 
ing of the closest relatives, those who have a claim 
to inherit from a man (II, 180, 215, IV, 7, 33, 135). 
Kinship itself, however, is nowhere clearly defined. 
This was because Western Arabia was at that time 
under an essentially tribal system, dominated by 
patrilineal concepts. Thus the domestic community 
embraced all the members of the tribe, in whose 
veins, so they believed, the same blood flowed. Des- 
pite this extension of consanguinity, solidarity 
existed only within a relatively restricted group, 
the *ashira [q.v.], whose members did not exact blood 
vengeance on one another. This is why Muhammad 
first called on his closest clan (Kur?àn XXVI, 214). 
The same practices are still current among the 
Bedouins, who also call upon their true blood-kin, 
the damawiy ya, to contribute towards blood-money. 

What conception does the Kur?àn have of kinship? 
Certainly it reflects, to a large extent, the notions 
of its era: patrilineal filiation, the superiority of men 


over women, the solidarity of agnates and collective 
responsibility. It appears, nevertheless, that Muham- 
mad allowed a slight bias in favour of uterine siblings. 
From a purely patriarchal point of view, these latter 
are not part of the family and thus have no inherit- 
ance rights. Although Muslim doctrine concerning 
rights of succession follows paternal kinship, it is 
noteworthy that, in the absence of direct heirs, a 
part of the goods left by the dead man go to his 
uterine brothers (al-Bukhari, Sahih, Kitab al-Faraid, 
14; Ibn Rushd, Bidéya al-mudjtahid, Cairo 1335, ii, 
207). Furthermore, according to one tradition ‘‘the 
maternal uncle is the heir of him who has no others” 
(Ibn Rushd, op. cit., ii, 205), while another states 
that “the son of the sister is part of the group” 
(al-Bukhàri, op. cit., 23). Finally, one should note 
that the prohibited degrees of marriage affect the 
same degrees of relationship on the father’s side as 
on the mother's (Kur?àn, IV, 23), and that foster- 
relationship creates the same prohibited degrees for 
marriage as does blood kinship (al-Bukhari, Kitab 
al-Nikáh, 21). On the other hand, marriage between 
parallel cousins and cross cousins is permitted, and 
even recommended. 

As a result, in the Islamic conception, kinship is 
bilateral. However, this position is affirmed very 
hesitantly, since in practice only agnates were con- 
sidered true kin. Matters of blood-vengeance and 
the payment of blood-money or wergild concerned 
them alone. This is why the diya due for a wife is 
incumbent on her ‘asada, although succession to her 
reverts to her children and her husband (al-Bukhari, 
Fará^id, 1o, Diyát, 25). In the accounts of the heroic 
period of the Djahiliyya, uterine siblings often bear 
the costs of a vendetta. Bedouin law adopts the 
same point of view with regard to the wife and the 
maternal nephew (cf. J. Chelhod, Le droit dans le 
société bédouine, Paris 1971). 

Did the extension of kinship to cognates go against 
pre-Islamic customs and meet with considerable 
resistance from them? In the thesis brilliantly 
presented by W. Robertson Smith (Kinship and 
marriage in early Arabia) precisely the opposite 
point of view is advanced. According to him, the 
patriarchal system was a late phenomenon in Asia, 
practically contemporaneous with the Hidjra, and 
it was preceded by a system of filiation through 
female descent. Following studies by Morgan and 
MacLennan, this hypothesis has been gradually 
abandoned. Nevertheless, it does still have a small 
number of supporters (M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Mahomet, 616; W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
378f.; Lecerf in ‘A?1LA), and must therefore be 
considered briefly. Smith was quite correct to reject 
the viewpoint of genealogists who saw the tribe as 
a large patriarchal family; he also rightly criticised 
the artificial nature of their neatly-organised struc- 
ture. They can also be faulted for having lost sight 
of the tribal heterogenity which is indicated by the 
structures of the kabila [q.v.]. It nevertheless remains 
true that unity of blood shows itself effectively at 
the higher levels of the social pyramid, such as the 
Jakhigh and the ‘askira. Besides, Robertson Smith's 
conclusions about the old system of filiation are 
based essentially on philological considerations and 
on later survivals. It is certain, however, that it is 
not through concentrating on a few isolated facts 
that we will be able to throw light on this problem. 
Rather, we need an approach based on a sound 
study of social and family structures before we can 
see to what extent they are compatible with matriliny. 
It would seem that warrior nomadism tends towards 
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patrilineal filiation and endogamy, while a life of 
settled cultivation encourages exogamy. Thus, to a 
large degree, the social system existing in pre- 
Hidjra western Arabia contradicts Smith’s hypothesis. 
If we actually examine the traditions which give 
credence to the notion of a matrilineal system in 
pre-Islamic Arabia, we can see that almost all of 
them apply to the Arabs of the south (from Medina, 
Himyar and Saba?) that is, groups which had been 
settled for a long period, although some, like the 
Ansar, had reverted to nomadism for a short time. 
In fact, any conclusions, even provisional ones, about 
these groups are no more than speculative before 
further documentation can be provided by archae- 
ological research in the Yemen. The northern Arabs, 
on the other hand, were deeply imbued with desert 
traditions and their social system bears the stamp of 
patriarchy. This was the prevailing system in Mecca 
itself. Kur?anic reform took its inspiration mainly 
from this background, but it did make a few con- 
cessions to the customs of Medina in enlarging the 
concept of karāba. Principally, the latter was con- 
cerned with agnates, but nevertheless it did not 
completely reject cognates. 

This timid overture in the direction of uterine 
siblings was allied to an important trend towards 
restriction in the realm of karaba. According to 
pre-Islamic beliefs, mystical kinship (through 
adoption, blood-ties, communal descent) created 
links equal to those of actual kinship. Muhammad 
himself had recourse to such customs in making the 
Muhadjirun the "brothers" of the Ansár and thus 
each other's heirs (Kur?àn, VIII, 72); but he reverted 
to a stricter concept of kinship, limiting it almost 
to true blood relations (LXVIII, 2, XXXIII, 3, 40, 
VIII, 75). 

Bibliography: Many works deal with this 
topic. Apart from those cited in the article, biblio- 
graphical details can be found in J. Chelhod, Le 
mariage avec la cousine parallele dans le système 
arabe, in l'Homme, v (1965), 113-73. 

(J. CHELHOD) 

KARABADHIN [see akRABADHIN]. 

KARABAG (see KARA BAGH]. 

AL-KARABISI, ‘‘clothes-seller”, a name given 
to a number of people, of whom the following 
are of note: 

I) AHMAD B. ‘UMAR, a mathematician. The date 
of his death is unknown. Among those of his works 
which have been lost, a commentary on the trans- 
lation of Euclid was especially celebrated. The one 
work of his which is still extant is K. Mzsáhat al- 
halak. which is preserved in Oxford (Bodleian Lib., 
Mss. Or. i, no. 913) and in Cairo (Fihrist al-kutub 
al-‘arabiyya fi 'l-kutubkhána al-khadiwiyya, v, 204); 
see Fihrist, 265, 1. 25, 282, 1. 3; Ibn al-Kifti, Ta?rikA 
al-hukama?, Cairo 1326, 57, l. 5. 

2) ABÜ *ALI AL-HUSAYN B. ALĪ B. YAZĪD AL- 
MUHALLABI, a traditionist and fakih. Initially, he 
was a member of the aA! ai-ra?y, but after al-Shàáfi'i's 
arrival in Baghdad, he joined his group. In spite of 
this, he was an unreserved supporter of the doctrine 
of predestination, djabr. None of his works of 
criticism or fikh survive. He died in 245/859 or, 
according to some, in 248/862. 

Bibliography: Fihrist (ed. Flügel), 181, 1. 4; 
Sam‘āni, Ansãb (facsimile ed. Margoliouth), fol. 
476b; Ibn Khallikān (ed. Wüstenfeld), no. 180 (ed. 
Cairo 1299, i, 181); Shahrastani, Milal (ed. Cure- 
ton), 96; Nawawi, Tahdhib (ed. Wiistenfeld), 774; 
Subki, Tabakat, Cairo 1324, i, 251-6; Ibn al-Athir, 
Kamil, Cairo 1303, vii, 29; Abu 'I-Fidà^?, Ta?rikh, 


Istanbul 1287, ii, 439 (ed. Reiske-Adler, ii, 204); 

Ibn Taghribirdi (ed. Juynboll), i, 753, 763. 

3) As‘ap B, MuHAMMaD, Hanafi fakih who died 
in 570/1174. His K. al-Furtk fi ’l-fura‘, which 
Hadjdji Khalifa in Kashf al-gunin (ed. Flügel), iv, 
419, 9041, confuses with the Talkih al-‘ukil of al- 
Mahbibi (Brockelmann, GAL, i, 473, no. 34), is 
extant in Cairo: see Fthrist al-kutub al-‘arabiyya fi 
‘l-kutubkhana al-khadiwiyya, iii, 96. 

(C. BROCKELMANN*) 

KARACAY, a Turkic tribe of the North 
Caucasus. They call themselves Karaéaylf and are 
known as Karacaylar in Turkish and Karaéaitsl, or 
Karaéaievtsl, in Russian. The Karacay language 
belongs to the Kiptak branch of Turkic. According 
to the 1926 Russian census, ethnically there were 
55,123 Karacay and linguistically 55,349. In the 
1959 census, the numbers recorded were 81,403 and 
78,817 respectively. The Karaéay occupy the moun- 
tain valleys of the upper Kuban, Taberda, Zelenéuk, 
Laba and Podkumok rivers on the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus. 

Little is known of their history. Their ancestry 
goes back to the Hunno-Bulgarian conglomeration 
which lived along the Kuban River in so-called 
“Black Bulgaria” during and after the downfall of 
the Khazar [q.v.] realm. They were Turkicized by the 
Turkic tribes, the Pe&cenegs and Kumans, which took 
over the Khazar kingdom in the middle of the 5th/ 
11th century. In the high Middle Ages they lived as 
one group with the Balkar [q.v.] along the edge of 
the Caucasian mountain chain and mixed with local 
Ibero-Caucasian peoples. They later submitted to 
the authority of the Golden Horde. From the 7th/ 
13th to the gth/15th centuries they were slowly 
pushed by the Kabards [see KABARDS] towards the 
high chain. At this time, as a result of Kabard 
pressure, the Karaéay-Balkar separated into two 
groups, the Balkar going to Dih-Tau and Koshtan- 
Tau. In the oth/1s5th century the Karacay became 
vassals of the Kabards, and from the roth/r6th 
century onwards, they also came under the infuence 
of the Crimean khanate. Sunni Islam, of the Hanafi 
madhhab, was slowly introduced at this time by 
the Crimean Tatars, and in the rrth/17th and early 
12th/18th centuries by the Ottomans. The Ķaračay 
and Balkars did not play an active role in the 
Caucasian mountain-dwellers’ resistance to the 
Russian conquest in the middle of the 18th century. 

The social structure of the Karacay was influenced 
by that of Kabard, but the feudal system was less 
developed. The head of the tribe was the biy (bey) 
or tav-biys, followed by the most numerous class 
of ózden or karaózden, consisting of free men. The 
kul, or slaves, formed the lowest class. With the 
influence of Islam under Ottoman rule the kui were 
freed and became azaitli. The traditional economy of 
the Karaéay is based on cattle breeding, agriculture 
and handicrafts. Their land has important coal 
deposits and other mineral resources. 

Karacay was not a literary language until 1924, 
at which time, jointly with Balkar, a Karatay- 
Balkar literary language was created which adopted 
the Latin script. In 1938-39 it was replaced by the 
Cyrillic. According to Letopis! periodiceskikh izdanij 
S.S.S.R. and Pecat' S.S.R. v 1960 godu, there were 
six newspapers published in Ķaračay-Balkar in 1935; 
in 1960 the figure had dropped to one. 

Administrative position. With the onset of 
the Soviet régime, the Karacay became part of the 
Mountain Autonomous Socialist Republic (Gorskaya 
A.S.S.R.) on 20 January 1920, which included also 
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the Cerkes, the Balkars, the Ossetians, the Cetens 
and the Ingushes, and had its capital in Vladi- 
kavkaz. On 12 January 1922, they were joined with 
the Cerkes into the Karatay-Cerkes Autonomous 
Oblast. On 26 April 1926, the administrative unit 
was divided into a Cerkes National Okrug and a 
Karatay Autonomous Oblast with Mikoyanshahar 
as capital. In 1944, the Karatays were deported to 
Central Asia and their national territory suppressed 
for alleged collaboration with the Germans during 
World War II. They were rehabilitated on 9 January 
1957 and between 1957 and 1958 brought back to 
their original land, their deportation being termed 
a result of the “personality cult” of Stalin. They 
resumed their former status in the Karatay-Cerkes 
Autonomous Oblast, which was reformed on 9 
January 1957. The region occupies a territory of 
14,200 sq. km. In 1959, the Karatay and Cerkes 
made up 33.1 % of the population of the region, 
while 51 % were Russian. 

According to the 1926 Russian census the mother 
tongue of 99.996 of the Karaéay in their native 
area was Karaéay; none bad Russian as their first 
Spoken language. The figures for 1959 showed that 
their native language was the mother tongue of 
99 9$ of the Karacay, while the percentage of those 
who used Russian had risen from zero to 0.5 96. 
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(HOLvA SaLIHOÓLU) 

KARACI (Karachi), the most important com- 
mercial and industrial centre of Pakistan, situated 
on the Indian Ocean shores at 25? 51! latitude N. and 
67? 04! longitude E. Its population was 360,000 at 
the time of the creation of Pakistan in 1947, and by 
1972 was substantially over 3 millions, if one includes 
the new suburbs laid out over the last decade. From 
1947 to 1960 Karaci was the official capital of the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan, but it has gradually 
been replaced by Islamabad [q.v.], a few miles away 
from Rawalpindi, where all the Pakistan government 
departments are to be established. 

The name Karáéi does not seem to be very old. 
It may possibly derive from the settlement there of 
a Balüé tribe called Kulàéi, originally of Ràdipüt 
origin (A glossary of Panjab castes, Lahore 1911), 
which may also have given its name to the town of 
Kuláéi in the district of Déra Ismail Khan on the 
North-West frontier. An alternative explanation 
would derive the town’s name from Kaladi, the name 
of a humble fisherman who lived in the vicinity. 





Whatever the case, we have the transition 17 rf 
according to an habitual rule in Sindhi (cf. Kotli in 
the Pandjàáb and Kotri in Sind). 

Being protected on the west by Cape Monze, the 
most southerly point of the Kirthar mountain chain, 
and sheltered from the force of the open sea and the 
monsoon squalls by the rocky island of Manora, 
Kara¢i enjoyed an ideal situation for becoming a 
great port. The town itself is situated between the 
lower course of the Lyari river to the west and the 
Malir river to the east, both of which come down 
from the Kóhistàn or mountain region. Lt.-Gen. 
Haig, in his book on the Indus delta, thought that 
one could identify the port of Karati with the port 
of Alexander the Great which Nearchus reached on 
leaving the western mouth of the Indus and where 
he waited for 15 days, with his fleet at Manora, 
until a favourable wind might blow and enable him 
to continue exploring the coastland (326 B.C.). 

It is shortly after 1137/1725 that Karàéi begins to 
become known as a port. The effective cause of its 
prosperity seems to have been the gradual deteri- 
oration of the port of Daybul [q.v.], which was very 
probably situated on the banks of the western mouth 
of the Indus. Although the historians disagree on the 
exact site of Daybul, it can nevertheless be asserted 
that this port was already flourishing when the 
Arabs, under their youthful general Muhammad b. 
al-Kasim, disembarked there in 93/712 in order to 
conquer Sind. During the roth/16th century the 
maritime trade of the region relied on the port of 
Laribunder in the Indus delta, near Thatta, the 
then capital of Sind; but after 1060/1650, Laribunder 
lost all its value as a port, since navigation became 
very difficult through the silting-up of the Indus 
delta. During the 12th/18th century, the land en- 
croached on the sea and left the port of Daybul cut 
off from access to the sea. Karati, situated outside 
the delta region and to the west, was not in such 
danger of a rapid silting-up, but it could not yet 
assume its later importance because of the uncertain 
political conditions prevailing in the province of 
Sind, where were confronted the divergent interests 
of Afghan power, the British East India Company 
and the Kalhóra rulers of Sind, who ceded Karāči to 
the Khan of Kalat. The Afghans wished to avoid 
any trouble with the Sind officials and endeavoured 
to develope a line of communication starting from 
Karaéi and running through Makran and Kalat, well 
away from the Indus valley. All this favoured the 
expansion of Karaéi, both as a town and as a port, 
whilst Thatta inexorably declined on account of the 
constant changes in the Indus course. 

After the fall of the Kalh6ra rulers, the amir of 
Talpur, Fath ‘Ali Khan, seized Karati from the 
Khan of Kalat. In 1209/1795 he built a fortress on 
Cape Manora to protect the port, though this did 
not prevent the capture of Karàci by British troops 
in 1839. The conquest of the province of Sind did 
not take place till four years later, when Sir Charles 
Napier used Karaéi as his port of disembarkation 
in 1843. But the British at first preferred to establish 
themselves at Haydarabad, and it was only as a 
result of Capt. Richard Burton’s report, which 
praised the much fresher climate of the ''fishermen's 
village by the sea”, that Sir Charles Napier came 
along to make Karadti the capital, and civil and 
military centre, of Sind, and an important port 
suitable for trading equally with the Pandjàb as 
with Sind. 

Sir Bartle Frere improved the port by constructing 
in 1854 the Napier mole connecting the island of 
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Kamari with the mainland. The Manora breakwater 
was finished in 1873. After 1861 a railway line con- 
nected Karāči with the town of K6tri, and then in 
1878 with the Pandjàb, thus allowing the trade of 
Karàti to double in volume between 1864 and 1884. 
By 1900, it had become one of the greatest export 
outlets of the East, and the two World Wars of 1914-18 
and 1939-45 contributed greatly to its prosperity. 

But it was really 1947 which marked the turning- 
point in the development of this great city, which 
still had a provincial atmosphere at the time of the 
creation of Pakistan, and whose population increased 
almost tenfold within 25 years (1947-72), presenting 
successive governments with problems still not com- 
pletely resolved. Suburbs like Nazimabad and 
Liyakatabad on the right bank of the Lyari river 
did not exist before 1947. Similarly, the satellite 
town of Korangi and the new industrial complex of 
Landi on the left bank of the Malir river have only 
been created in the last decade or so. A planned 
policy of urbanisation and industrialisation, together 
with the bringing of water supplies and a sewage 
system, was undertaken by a body called the ‘‘Ka- 
rachi Development Authority” set up in 1958 by 
Field-Marshal Ayyiib Kh4n, the head of the Pakistan 
Republic. 

The international airport of Karà*i is considered 
one of the best-equipped in Asia; its runways will 
accommodate the most modern aircraft and its 
geographical situation makes it an important cross- 
roads between Europe and the East. Pakistan 
International Airlines (P.I.A.) flights connect 
Karàci with London via Tehran, Beirut, Rome and 
Frankfurt or via Geneva or via Moscow, and a 
regular service also exists between Kara¢i and 
Shanghai via Dacca and Canton. Since 1955, a 
pipeline over 300 miles long has brought the natural 
gas of Sui in Sind to Karàti, where it is used both 
for industrial and private purposes. 

Karáéi has owed its great strides of recent times 
to its trade connections with the whole of north- 
western India and to its róle as the natural outlet 
for the most important products of its hinterland, 
such as cotton, cereals, oil-yielding plants and hides. 
Karati is the great industrial centre of Pakistan, 
thanks to an expanding iron-smelting industry, 
newly-built oil refineries (at Korangi), recent petro- 
chemical installations, the traditional activities 
involving wool, timber and hides, the increasing 
production of cement (limestone being plentiful on 
the outskirts of the city), various food-processing 
industries (flour mills, confectionery factories, fish 
canning and preserving), and many other activities 
such as production of knitwear, soap-making and 
plastic objects. ` 
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KARADAG [see KARA DAGH]. 


(AL)-KARADJ (KARAH) or KARADJ ABT DULAF, 
an ancient town in the Djibal province [g.v.] 
of Persia; the actual site is unknown, but it was 
situated to the south-east of Hamadh4n, almost 
half-way between that city and Isfahan. It derives 
its second name from al- Kásim b. *Isà al-*Idjli [q.v.], 
better known by his kunya of Aba Dulaf, who 
probably enlarged (massara) an existing settlement 
and constructed a fortress there; during the wars 
between al-Amin and al-Ma?mün, this cominander 
carved out for himself a fief in Djibàl and secured 
the privilege of paying in return a tax for this 
concession (sghér [g.v.]; add to the Bibl.: Ibn Khur- 
radáàdhbih, 241; Mafátih al-*uwlüm, 60; Yàküt, s.v. 
al-Igháráni; and correct Mardj to al-Burdj) of the 
district surrounding (al-)Karadj and  al-Burdj, 
whence the name of al-Ighàràn! by which it is known. 
(Al-) Karadj became the chef-lieu of this district and 
the residence of the Dulafids ([q.v.]; add to the Bibl.: 
M. Canard, H'amdánides, 311-13 and the references 
cited there). The line of Dulafids ended in 284/897; 
town and district then reverted to dependence on 
the central government and soon became an auto- 
nomous administrative district. 

Nothing is known of the town beyond the informa- 
tion in the geographers that it was built of unfired 
brick, had two markets, numerous baths and a 
crowded population, even though it extended over 
two parasangs; the sources stress the absence of 
orchards, but mention the fertility of the sur- 
rounding countryside, where stock-raising was 
practised. Various poets who frequented the Dulafid 
court celebrated the town, but Ibn al-Fakih found 


it crowded-together, dirty, cold and  poverty- 
stricken. 
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(Ep.) 

KARADJA [see KARA]. 

KARADJA HISAR, Kara HISAR, also known as 
KARADJA SHEHIR, probably the Byzantine Melangeia, 
one of the first places in which the Ottomans settled 
after coming to the Eskishehir region. The district 
around Karadja Hisar was given by Sultan ‘Alā’ 
al-Din Kaykobad as winter quarters to Ertoghrul’s 
followers; the town was occupied by ‘Othman 
Ghazt, traditionally in 687/1288 (‘Ashtkpasha-zade, 
ed. ‘Ali, 18; Neshri, ed. Taeschner, i, 26, 87). In 
order to make the town prosper, ‘Othman invited 
all those who wished to come and live there; he con- 
sequently settled in the town those coming from 
Germiyàn and other places, the churches in the 
town were converted into mosques, and a Friday 
mosque was built. ‘Othman entrusted the admin- 
istration of Karadja Hisar to his son, Orkhan Bey. 

In the sources of the oth/15th and roth/16th cen- 
turies, the town is usually referred to as Karadja 
Shehir. In the second half of the gth/15th century 
it belonged to the sasdjak of Sultànóüü. In the 
roth/i6th century reference is made to the náhtye 
of "Eskishehir with Karadja Shehir" which still 
belonged to the sandjak of Sultànótü (Başbakanlık 
Arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü ^ Maliyeden Müdevver 
defterler, no. 27, p. 2). The sáhiye of Karadja 
Shehir (11 villages with an annual revenue of 58,739 
akčes) formed part of the kháss of the sandjakbegi 
Sultánófiü (Sultanófiü sancai1 tahrir defteri, no. 515, 
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p. 13), Eskishehir then being under Karadjashehir; 
in the 11th/17th century, however, Karadjashehir 
had become a nahiyye of Eskishehir (Topkapi Saray1 
Miizesi Arsivi, N.D. 166 pp. 124-6). According to the 
census of 1830, the population of Karadja Shehir 
consisted of 3,725 Muslims and 575 non-Muslims 
(E. Z. Karal, Osmanlı imperatorluğunda ilk nüfus 
sayım, 1831, Ankara 1943, II0). 

Karadja Hisar, today bearing the name Kara- 
casehir, is a village belonging to the central kaza of 
the vilāyet of Eskişehir. 
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KARADJA OGHLAN, Turkish folk poet, the 

greatest and most typical representative of the 
“ashtks. In many ways, the *ashiks continued in the 
Ottoman period the pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
tradition of Turkish musician-poets (ozan), who often 
improvised their poems, singing them to the accom- 
paniment of a musical instrument, especially the 
kopuz., ‘Ashik, a term originally applied to popular 
mystic poets of various dervish orders, was later 
taken over by wandering minstrels (saz sha‘irlert), 
who gave up the old secular term of ozan. The 
influence of Süfism on the ‘ashiks was only super- 
ficial and did not substantially alter their realism. 
The impact of madrasa and Palace School-trained 
court poets was greater, growing increasingly from 
the roth/r6th century onwards, and they adopted 
many classical verse forms, particularly the ghazal 
and murabba‘, and introduced many patterns oj 
‘arid, preferably those reminiscent of syllabic 
metre (hedje). Many common themes, motifs and 
stereotyped concepts found their way into folk 
poetry. The continued impact of the hackneyed 
forms and concepts of court poetry eventually 
caused folk poetry to degenerate into a sterile cliché 
of the former, and caused many ‘dashiks to become 
unskilled imitators of classical poets. 

In this general picture, Karadjaoghlan is a brilliant 
exception. He was not trained in a city atmosphere 
like many others, but belonged to the small group 
of bards who came from the countryside and from 
nomadic tribes. His life is shrouded in legends like 
that of the great popular mystic poet Yainus Emre. 
Following the impetus given by Ziya Gókalp to 
research into Turkish popular literature and culture 
many scholars (particularly M. F. Köprülü, A. R. 
Yalgın, S. N. Ergun, TI. R. Isıtman, A. K. Tecer, 
P. N. Boratav and C. Öztelli) have made remark- 
able contributions to Karadjaoghlan studies (for a 
complete bibliography up to 1940, see F. A. Tansel, 
Karacaoğlan hakkında tenkidi bir bibliyografya, in 
Ülkü, xv, no. 85, 1940). In spite of this intensive 
research, several problems concerning the life, time 
and identity of the poet himself, and concerning 
many of his poems, continue to be controversial. 
The claims that these are finally solved put forward 
in a recent publication (Cahit Öztelli, Karaca Oğlan, 
Bütün Şiirleri, Istanbul, 1970) are not altogether 
convincing, in spite of the author’s many important 
contributions to the subject. Vague references in 
Karadjaoghlan’s poems to the capture or re-capture 
of Aleppo and Baghdad and to the Austrian cam- 





paign of “Ahmed Pasha” have been differently 
interpreted by various scholars and more explicit 
mention of the poet's name both in roth/r6th- and 
irth/[r7th-century sources gave rise to the theory 
that two different poets of the same name may have 
lived in different centuries (for details of the con- 
troversy see Cahit Öztelli, op. cit., intro., and Cemil 
Yener, Karacaoğlan üzerine, in Türk Dili, xxv, no. 
244, Ankara 1972, 291-4). 

At the present stage of research, we can cautiously 
state that Karadjaoghlan, whose real name was 
Hasan and whose family is referred to as Sayll 
Oghlu, belonged to the Varsak clan of the Ü& Ok 
Turcoman tribes who had their winter quarters at 
the foot of Taurus mountains and moved to high 
summer pastures in early spring. He seems to have 
travelled extensively in southern Anatolia and 
perhaps in many other parts of the Ottoman Empire. 
There are indications that he took part in a campaign 
against Persia. It is not certain whether he was 
ever in Istanbul although two of his ftürküs are 
included in a musical anthology of popular songs 
prepared for the Ottoman court under Sultan 
Ibrahim (see. C. Öztelli, Ali Ufki, Karaca Oğlan ve 
Istanbul, in Türk Folklor Araştırmaları, no. 239). 
Except for a few motifs and expressions common to 
Muslim culture, Karadjaoghlan completely ignored 
the art poétique both of court poetry and of popular 
mystic poetry of the dervish orders, and wrote all 
his poems (numbering nearly 500) in the traditional 
Turkish syllabic metre (mostly in 6-5 and 4-4 pat- 
terns), and in the unsophisticated spoken Turkish 
of his time, coloured with occasional provincial 
words and expressions. These dealt with nomadic 
life and the natural beauties of the Taurus Mountains 
environment. The poet's own exuberant feelings of 
love and joie de vivre are also described in his un- 
paralleled kogmas, semais, türküs and destans. In the 
“National Literature” (Milli Edebiyat) movement 
of the post-1908 Constitution period, and again 
during the early Republican era up to the late 1930s, 
Karadjaoghlan was the most loved folk poet, in- 
spiring many young poets in their endeavours to 
renew and make more indigenous the form and con- 
tent of Turkish poetry. According to local traditions, 
Karadjaoghlan is buried on a hill in the village of 
Çukur near Mut in the province of Igel (Mersin), 
and his tomb became a frequently visited shrine in 
the area. In 1958 a film was made of a legendary 
version of his life based on a script by the novelist 
Yasar Kemal (b. 1922), who later wrote a short story 
on the same theme (in Üç Anadolu Efsanesi, Istanbul, 
1967). 

Bibliography: Képriiliizade Mehmed Fu’ad, 
Bir Varsaghi, in Yewi Medjmu‘a, no. 31, 1918; 
Sa‘d al-Din Niizhet (Ergun), Karadja Oghlan 
{important pioneering monograph), Konya 1927; 
Sadettin Nüzhet Ergun, Karacaoğlan, Hayatı ve 
Şiirleri, Istanbul 1933, 18th revised edition with 
many additions, Istanbul 1963; M. Fuad Köprülü, 
Türk Saz Şairleri, Istanbul 1940, 2nd edition, 
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Yalgın) Cenupta Türkmen Oymakları, 5 vols., 
Ankara 1933, passim; lshak Refet (Isitman), 
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oghlan and those attributed to him), Istanbul 1970. 
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AL-KARADJI, ABÜ BAKR MUHAMMAD B. AL-HASAN 
(and also al-Husayn), Arab mathematician and 
engineer, a native of al-Karadj (in the Diibàl, 
Iran) as G. Levi Della Vida has demonstrated (in 
RSO, xiv (1933), 250) and not from the al-Karkh 
district of Baghdàd, as was long believed. While 
still young, he went to Baghdad where he held high 
positions in the administration and composed, 
towards 402/1011-2, his works al-Fakkri, al-Kafi and 
al-Badi*, in which he attempted to free algebra 
from the tutelage of geometry. He returned after- 
wards to his native land, where he must have died 
after 410/1019, the probable date of the composition 
of his Inbat al-miyah al-khafiyya. *Adil Anbüba, in 
the introduction of his edition of the Badi* (Beirut 
1964), lists 12 works of this author, most of which 
have been lost. The following are of interest here: 
(1). Al-Fakhri fi ?l-djabr wa ?l-mukábala, studied by 
F. Woepcke (Extraits dw Fakhri, traité. d'algàbre, 
Paris 1853), who demonstrates the agreements 
between this work and the Arithmetica of Diophantes, 
which al-Karadji must have known through the 
partial translation (the first three books and a part 
of the fourth) of Kustà b. Lükà (d. 296/912), and 
concludes that “more than a third of the problems 
of the first book of Diophantes, the problems of the 
second book beginning with the eighth one, and al- 
most all the problems of the third have been inserted 
by Alqarkhi into his collection" (p. 21). On this basis 
it can perhaps be established that problems 1-7 of 
Book ii of Diophantes, which might be spurious, are 
missing in the Arabic version (cf. E. Vereecke, Dio- 
phante d'Alexandrie, repr. Paris 1959, xxvl). Dio- 
phantes’ work must have been in vogue among the 
contemporaries of al-Karadji because we know that 
Ibn ai-Haytham and Abu °I-Wafa? devoted com- 
mentaries or scholia to it. In the Fakhri, al-Karadji 
attempted the study of the successive powers of a 
binomial, developed it further in the Badi*, and 
concluded it in a work now lost but preserved in 
fragments in the Báhir of al-Samaw?àl b. Yahyā al- 
Maghribi (d. ca. 570/1174), through the discovery of 
the generation of the coefficients of (a-b)? by means 
of the triangle which is now named after Pascal or 
Tartaglia; (2). Al-Badi‘ fi ?l-hisáb, in which are 
developed the fixed points treated by Euclid and 
Nicomachus and in which an important place is 
accorded to algebraic operations; the author expounds 
for the first time the theory of the extraction of the 
square root of a polynomial with an unknown; he 
resolves the systems x? + 5 and x?— 5, likewise 
treated by Leonardo of Pisa in his Liber Quadratorum, 
and x? + y and y? + x, which are found in Dio- 
phantes, ii, 20 and which much more slowly gained 
the attention of Euler and others. In these problems, 
he often utilizes the expedient of changing the varia- 
ble, the auxiliary variables or the process through 
substitution; (3). Ai-Kàfi fi ?I-hisáb, written on the 
use of functions, and as such a summary of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and the register based on the 
processes of mental calculus (called hawàá?i, '*aerial"', 
in Ibn al-Samh d. 426/1034) as opposed to “Indian” 
calculus); this work has been edited and translated 
into German by A. Hocheim, 1-3, Halle 1877-80; 
(4). Inbat al-miyah al-khafiyya, printed in Hay- 
darabad in 1359/1945, an excellent manual on 
hydraulic water supplies; it contains some auto- 
biographical notes, as well as a discussion of a series 
of conceptions relative to the geography of the 
globe; he describes a certain number of surveying 
instruments [see MiZAN], the geometrical bases of 
which he demonstrates, and ends with very concrete 


details on the construction and servicing of kandts 
(g.v.], subterranean tunnels (he makes an express 
allusion to those of Isfahan, 31) for providing water 
in arid places. He likewise discusses the basis of 
the Shari‘a, the legality of the construction of wells 
and hydraulic conduits and in what circumstances 
these might be prejudicial to the people. 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, Sarton, Introduction, i, 718; H. Suter, 

Mathematiker, 84; Brockelmann, I, 219; S I, 389; 

J. Vernet and A. Catala, Un ingeniero arabe del 

siglo XI: al-Karayi, in Al-Andalus (forthcoming). 

(J. VERNET) 

AL-KARAFA (see AL-KAHIRA]. 

KARAFERYE (in earlier sources also KARA- 
VERYE), Ottoman name for Bérrhoia, Béroia (mod. 
Gk., Vérria, Véria; Slavonic, Ber), a small town 
in Macedonia, 60 km. WSW of Salonika, 8 km. 
from the left bank of the Aliákmon (Vistrítza; Tk. 
Indje Kara Su), near the foot of the eastern slopes 
of the Olympene range (Tk. Aghustos Daghi) and 
overlooking a broad and fertile plain: ‘‘one of the 
most agreeable towns in Rumili’” (Leake). The 
Turkish epithet kara (q.v.] was prefixed perhaps in 
order to distinguish it from Bérrhoia in northern 
Thrace, Tk. [Eski] Zaghra )cf. Jorga, GOR, i, 213). 
According to Byzantine sources, the neighbourhood 
was pillaged by Turks from Karas! (q.v.] as early as 
1331 (Hammer-Purgstall. i, 127). The district for a 
time belonged to the Serbian Empire of Stefan 
DuSan (Ostrogorsky, History, 524) and, after his 
death (1355), to a Serbian princeling, Hlapen (Jirecek, 
Gesch. d. Serben, ii, 105, 107). 

The Ottoman chroniclers report that the town was 
taken (? by Lala Shahin) in 787/1385 (Giese, Anon., 
26. 13, whence ‘Ashtkpashazade (§ 55), Neshri, etc.; 
cf. Sa‘d al-Din, i, 91-2, with the date 776/1374-5). 
The Greek Short Chronicles give the precise date 8 
May 1387 (cited by P. Wittek, in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 
661, n. 3); but the definitive occupation may have 
occurred only under Bayezid I, who from there 
directed extensive raids into the Peloponnese (Giese, 
Anon., 28-9; Hammer-Purgstall, i, 249). 

According to a tradition preserved by Yazidjfoghlu 
‘Ali [g.v.], some time after the Saldjük sultan of Ram 
Kay-Káà"üs II [q.v.] had taken refuge with the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Michael VIII his two younger sons 
were made governors of Béroia; the grandchildren of 
one prince embraced Christianity, and it was one of 
his descendants, a certain Lyzikos, who surrendered 
Béroia to the Ottoman sultan (? Bayezid I); there- 
upon he and his family were transferred to Zikhna. 
And indeed Karaferye (and Zikhna) are among the 
districts inhabited by Gagauz [q.v.] Turks, t.e., *‘fol- 
lowers of Kay-Kà?üs" (P. Wittek, Les Gagaouzes = 
Les gens de Kaykats, in RO, xvii (1951-52), 12-24; 
idem, Yazijioghlu ‘Ali on the Christian Turks of the 
Dobruja, in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 639-68; E. A. Zakha- 
riadou, Of yprotiavol amdyovor tou “TEEcddiv 
Katxaods B’ oth Bépota, in Maxedovixé, vi 
(Salonika 1964), 62-74). 

By the end of the gth/15th century there were 
extensive rice-fields, state-run, in the meadows to 
the south and west of the town (M. T. Gókbilgin, 
Edirne ve Pasa Livási, Istanbul 1952, 135-7; cf. 
FILÁHA, p. 907). In the r1th/17th century (and pre- 
sumably also before) Karaferye was administered as 
a kadá? of the sandjak of Selànik [g.v.]. Ewliyà Celebi 
described it as unwalled and ungarrisoned, but with 
the remains of a citadel; it had 4,000 houses, in 16 
Muslim and r5 Christian quarters, with two Jewish 
djemá'ats. In 1885 the kadà?, together with the náhiye 
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of Aghustos (Naoussa), comprised 46 villages and 
&ftliks (14, art. Selánik, p. 347a). 

In the First Balkan War (Oct.-Dec. 1912), Kara- 
ferye fell to the Greeks on 25 October, and since the 
Treaty of Athens (14 Nov. 1913) it has belonged to 
Greece. 

Bibliography: Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Beroia (1) 
(and references there given); Belgeler, i/1 (1964), 
91 (djizya returns for 894/1489, for Karaverye, 
Serfiče [Sérvia] and Vodana [Edessa]); Hádidii 
Khalifa, tr. J. von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, 
Vienna 1812, 86; Ewliyā Čelebi, Seyàhatnàme, 
viii, 181-6; F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage de la 
Gràce?, Paris 1826-7, iii, 94; W. M. Leake, Travels 
in northern Greece, London 1835 (repr. 1967), iii, 
290 ff.; M. F. Thielen, Die europäische Türkey, 
Vienna 1828, 130-1; “Ali Djewād, Memālik-i 
SOthmaniyyeniin tærīkh ve djughrāfyā lughati, 
Istanbul 1313-17, 605; Sami, Kamiis al-a‘lam, v, 
1314/1892, 3639-40; Semavi Eyice, in TM, xii 
(1955), 206-7; I. K. Vasdravelli, ‘Iotoptxdv ’Ap- 
yetov ’Exdoyat, Salonika 1942 (= Maxedovex) 
BrBrLoOjxn, no. 3; 92 Turkish documents, A.D. 
1595-1822); idem, ‘Ioropixà &pyeta Maxedoviac. 
B'.Apyxstov Bepolac-Naoóonc (1598-1886), Sa- 
lonika 1954 (= MaxeSovix} BrBdrcoOjxn, no. 
19; 414 documents). (V. L. MÉNAGE) 
KARAGÓZ (Tk. "black eye"), the principal 

character in the Turkish shadow play, and also the 
shadow play theatre itself; the shadow player is 
called a karagdzdjiu or khayali. 

The karagéz theatre is played with inanimate 
actors and flat, two-dimensional figures (sdéret, 
taswir), manipulated by the shadow player who, as 
in the puppet theatre, makes them move and talks 
from behind a screen whilst he himself remains out 
of sight. The characters are presented in caricature; 
as well as human figures, there are also schematised 
repres entationsof certain animals, plants and objects, 
as well as fantastic beings and some rudimentary 
scenery. All the figures are made from leather (the 
superior ones used formerly to be made with camel 
hide), prepared in a special way and painted in 
bright colours. The human figures are jointed at one 
point (rarely at two points) in order to permit the 
required movements. The size of the figures varies 
between 7.5 cm. and 46 cm. in height for objects, 
animals and scenic features, and between 21 cm. and 
40 cm. for the humans. 

A stick (two sticks for the figure of Karagóz and 
for a few other characters) 50 cm. long and as thick 
as a human finger has its pointed end inserted into 
a hole made in the figure’s or object’s body. The 
showman stands behind a screen made from muslin 
and one m. long by o.60 m. high, and with the aid 
of the stick keeps the whole surface of the figure up 
against the screen and makes it move along it ac- 
cording to its movements in the play. He also makes 
the upper part of the figure's body move slightly in 
order to mark each character's replies, at the same 
time imitating the voice and accent appropriate to 
that character. The screen is illuminated from below 
by a lamp placed between the shadow player and the 
figures of the play. The shadow player retails the 
monologues and dialogues, and sings the songs; 
his assistant or apprentice passes the figures to 
him, does the sound effects and shakes a tam- 
bourine to mark the appearance of the characters 
on stage. 

The karagöz theatre was played before a very 
restricted public only. It used to be staged in the 
cafés during Ramadan or else in the salons of private 


houses during circumcision festivities or during the 
winter evenings. 

The shadow play figures can be divided into three 
groups: (1) Inanimate objects. These are either pieces 
of scenery and accessories directly connected with 
the play's theme, such as the shop where Karagóz 
functions as a grocer, the pickaxe which Ferhàd 
uses to excavate a water channel in the mountain, 
etc.; or else a tree, a section of landscape, a group of 
figures, etc. without any direct connection with the 
play and called göstermelik, but shown on the screen 
before the actual play in order to attract the interest 
of spectators and fire their imagination. (2) Animals 
which may on occasion have a rôle in a play, such 
as Karagóz's ass, Ferhad’s horse, etc. (3) Fantastic 
beasts and beings, such as dragons, sorcerers, a 
magic poplar tree, etc. (4) Human characters, the 
actors in the play. Some of these appear only in a 
single play, when the latter is drawn from a work 
of popular literature, e.g., Ferhad and Shirin, Tahir 
and Zühre, but also in cases like that of ‘Ashik 
Hasan and his son Musli, who only appear in the 
play The bloody poplar tree. Other characters may 
appear in all the plays, such as Karagéz and Hadji- 
vad, the two central characters; the Zenne (‘‘ladies’’), 
women of various types and ages; Celebi (‘young 
man"); Matiz or Tuzsuz-Deli-Bekir (‘‘the strong 
man"), often portrayed with the characteristics of a 
drunkard, but occasionally in the guise of a judge or 
arbiter; various types of provincials and foreigners 
(e.g., the Frank), of Muslim minority groups (the 
Arab, the Laz) and of non-Muslim minority groups 
(the Jew, the Armenian, the Greek); persons depicted 
in caricature because of their physical or moral 
defects (e.g., Beberuhi *'the dwarf", Tiryàki ''the 
opium smoker”); and so forth. 

Hadjivad represents the petit bourgeois, the edu- 
cated man, temperate, highly opportunist and uni- 
versally respected; people often come to him for 
advice and help and often ask him to arrange compli- 
cated matters. His partner Karagóz combines within 
himself all the minor vices; he is illiterate, greedy, 
ill-behaved and scandalously outspoken. He calls 
himself a gypsy; although he is a blacksmith by 
trade, he is often out of work and in perpetual 
financial difficulties, leading to frequent quarrels 
with his wife and necessitating the intervention of 
Hadjivad in order to find him a job. Hadjivad 
appears in two introductory scenes in the finale, 
holding the stage then for as long as his partner, 
whereas his presence in the action of the play proper 
is briefer. Karagöz, on the other hand, is present all 
through the proceedings; he is involved in intrigues, 
even in those plays originating from outside genres. 
Whatever the origin of the play, it is always set in 
a place called by the shadow players K üshteri meydáni 
*Küshterl square", which derives its name from the 
learned Shaykh Kushteri, who lived in Bursa and 
died there ca. 767/1366; the invention of the karagöz 
theatre is attributed to him in popular legend. The 
right-hand side of the screen (sc. the right-hand side 
as seen by the audience) is considered to be Karagéz’s 
house; he always enters the scene from there, and 
he alone occupies this half of the screen. The left- 
hand side is reserved for Hadjivad and all the other 
characters. All told, Karagóz himself takes up a 
good half of the whole performance. 

The text of a traditional play comprises four 
sections: (1) The prologue. Hadjivad comes in, 
chanting a semá*; and then a ghazel, the so-called 
"screen ghazel’, a poem couched in pseudo-phi- 
losophical terms, stressing the profound meaning of 
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the shadowplay and the lessons which the spectator 
may derive from it. Then he proclaims his desire to 
amuse himself by shouting for his "friend" Karagóz. 
The latter, disturbed by the noise, comes down into 
the street and beats Hadjivad. (2) The dialogue 
(muhàwere) comprises either a discussion on any 
subject whatsoever between Hadjivad and Karagóz, 
whose comic effect comes from the contrast in 
Character and the cultural levels of the two partici- 
pants, or else it is the embellishment of an extra- 
vagant adventure of one of the two companions, 
usually Karagóz. The spectators are amused by the 
remarks and questions of the listener of the dialogue, 
and the verbose replies of the narrator; very often, 
the adventure turns out to be a dream or a delusion 
of hashish-taking. 

The text of the dialogue may well be improvised, 
and the karagózdjü, according to the circumstances 
and according to his creative powers, may prolong 
it as he likes. However, there are some traditional 
plot outlines, and it seems—on the basis of the texts 
which have been collected—that the artists always 
followed them. Some 60 texts of these dialogues have 
been counted, some of them clearly later versions 
of a basic original. In the most recent and most 
complete edition of karagöz texts (Cevdet Kudret, 
Karagöz, 3 vols., Ankara 1968-70), 53 are given. 
Certain of these muhaweres, of the type comprising 
a narration of extravagant adventures, are variations 
of the tekerleme stories (see P. N. Boratav, Le ‘‘teker- 
leme", Cahiers de la Société Asiatique, xvii, Paris 
1963, 106-14, 174-5, types 51 I, 51 J, 51 K, 52, 53). 
Tradition permits the karagózd;ü the freedom of 
prefixing a muhdwere of his own choice to the play 
of his programme, whence the fact that in many 
editions of texts one finds different plays accompanied 
by the same "dialogue", or even the same play pre- 
ceded by different “dialogues” in the various versions. 
When the dramatic section (sc. the “play” proper) 
is only short, or when the shadow player wishes, for 
some reason or other, to extend the show, he may 
add a second muhdwere after the first one; this is 
called an ara muhaweresi “intercalated dialogue’. 
(3) The play proper (the fasi/). There are two main 
categories of theme elaborated in this dramatic sec- 
tion: (a) Subjects drawn from popular romances, 
such as Ferhád we Shirin, or Táhir we Zühre. A certain 
number of themes have also been enumerated as 
stemming from the popular stories of the meddahks, 
such as Handjerli Hanim, and Tayyarzade, or from 
modern novels like Huseyin Fellah and Hasan 
Melláh of Ahmed Midhat, but the texts of these are 
not extant. Cevdet Kudret, op. cit., ii, 244-64, has 
edited an adaptation of Moliére’s comedy Le Médecin 
malgré lui. (b) Sketches inspired by everyday life in 
the towns, and peculiar to the karagóz theatre. Georg 
Jacob, in his Türkische Literaturgeschichte in Einzel- 
darstellungen, I. Das türkische Schattentheater, Berlin 
1900, 46-54, has classified the plays in this second 
category thus: (i) Karagóz is out of work; Hadjivad 
finds him a job which looks like being agreeable and 
profitable. The ensuing farce revolved round the 
blunders, mistakes and extravagant behaviour of 
Karagóz in this job, for which he is totally unfitted. 
Plays in this group include Karagóz the cook, K. the 
grocer, The see-saw, The druggist’s shop, K. the poet, 
etc. (ii) Karagöz tries to insinuate himself, or actually 
succeeds in doing so, into some forbidden or danger- 
ous place, by mere curiosity, interest or chance, and 
this brings about a series of awkward situations and 
unpleasant confrontations. Examples of this group 
are The bath, The garden, The bloody poplar tree, etc. 
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(iii) Karagéz embarks, unwittingly and without 
foreseeing the unpleasant consequences, on various 
complicated adventures. Through improvised actions, 
he astounds and disarms his opponents, turns 
tragic situations into comic ones, and emerges 
completely unscathed. The themes of plays like The 
excursion to Yalova, The tavern, The lunatic asylum, 
Karagóz the hashish smoker, etc., are built around 
these themes. 

Several of the plays in both these categories belong 
equally to the répertoire of karagóz and to those of 
two other types of Turkish popular theatre, the 
kukla or marionette theatre and the oria oyunu or 
traditional theatre with living actors. 

The number of “plays” (faşil) so far counted is 
47. Kudret has edited 36 of them, choosing one text 
for those attested in several versions; for three other 
texts he has been unable to give more than the titles. 
It has also been possible to draw up two lists of 
“older plays” and "newer plays”. Out of the 47 plays 
enumerated, 27 are known to be “plays from the 
older répertoire". It was formerly the practice to 
stage a different play for every evening of Ramadan, 
with the exception of the evening of the 26th-27th, 
the “Night of Power” [see RAMADAN], when there 
was a break, out of respect for the especially sacred 
Character of that evening. The conclusion is, there- 
fore, that the traditional répertoire comprised 28 or 
29 plays. It seems, too, that we should add to the 
total enumerated of 47 karagóz plays a large number 
of texts put together by "'scholarly" authors, see 
Kudret, i, 45 and 56-9, bibliography nos. XXIV, 
XXX-XXXI, XXXIV-XXXVII, XL, XLII,and Aziz 
Nesin, Uç karagöz oyunu, ed. Düşün, Istanbul 1968. 

Although scholars do not yet agree about the 
country of origin of the shadow theatre, it is generally 
recognised that it spread from eastern and south- 
east Asia towards the Near East and Europe. With 
regard to its appearance in the Ottoman territories, 
it was long believed that it had come from China 
through the mediation of the Mongols and via the 
traditional route through Central Asia and Iran. 
However, it has now been realised that scholars have 
been in error through the incorrect interpretation of 
a technical term: the &Aayál of Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish sources does not mean "shadow figure" 
(whose equivalent is Khayál-: zill, [q.v.]), but rather 
"figure" tout court, i.e., it is not connected with the 
shadow theatre at all, but with three-dimensional 
marionettes. Thus whilst the puppet theatre has 
been known from an early date amongst the Mongols 
and Turks of Central Asia, as also among the Iran- 
ians, the shadow theatre has only existed among 
them in recent centuries. 

In the Near Eastern lands, the shadow theatre 
goes back to the 6th/rzth century, see Ritter, art. 
Karagüz in 14, and Metin And, Geleneksel türk tiya- 
trosu, Ankara 1969, 113. This is certain with regard 
to Egypt. Ibn Dàniyal [q.v.] (7th/13th century) has 
left three texts for performance in this theatre, those 
themes have striking affinities with the plays of the 
traditional karagöz répertoire. Furthermore, some 
actual figures of the Egyptian shadow theatre, 
probably of 7th/13th or 8th/r4th century con- 
struction, have come down to us; these too have 
many features in common with the Turkish karagöz 
figures. 

The tradition of the Turkish karagözdjüs purports 
to trace the origin of their art to the time of Sultan 
Orkhan, and its invention to Shaykh Kushtert. 
Ewliya Celebi (11th/r7th century) records a legend 
which would make the two main characters of the 
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theatre contemporaries of the Saldjūks of Anatolia, 
and which makes the gypsy Karagóz a messenger 
for the Byzantine Emperor Constantine. These 
legends lack historical foundation. The oldest piece 
of evidence for the appearance of the shadow theatre 
in Ottoman territory comes from the roth/r6th 
century. The Egyptian chronicler Ibn Iyās speaks 
of a shadow theatre performance at Djizza in 923/ 
1517 in front of Selim I after his victory over the 
Mamlüks; the Ottoman sultan, delighted by this 
performance, wished to bring the shadow player to 
Istanbul. It is known from another source that under 
Ahmed I (1012-26/1603-17) an Egyptian shadow play 
artist came to practice his art in Istanbul. From the 
end of the roth/r6th century onwards, we have 
extensive information about the karagöz theatre, 
both in the travel narratives of western writers and 
also in Ottoman sources of various kinds; the most 
interesting details are given in the stivndmes, works 
describing festivities of various kinds, such as 
marriages, circumcisions, etc. 

From the rrth/r7zth century, Karagóz is clearly 
mentioned as the chief character of the shadow 
theatre. In all the regions to which this theatre 
spread, including lands with such diverse non- 
Turkish populations as Greece, Tripolitania, Tunisia 
and Algeria, it is called by various metamorphoses 
of the word karagöz. Similarly, the Turkish karagóz 
came to Egypt from the Ottoman homeland and 
was in the last century a favourite form of enter- 
tainment; it also gave the name aragoz to a type of 
Egyptian puppet. 

It was probably only in the 11th/17th century that 
the karagöz theatre acquired its actual technique and 
style. Ewliya Celebi gives details of certain amusing 
dialogues of Karagéz and Hadjivad and of several 
other characters, as well as outlines of a few plays 
in the classical répertoire. 

The karagöz theatre was au art form of the big 
towns in the Ottoman empire. In particular, it des- 
cribed the distinctive types and the manners of the 
motley peoples of the capital. It retained this 
emphasis even in the large provincial towns like 
Bursa and Izmir and in eastern Anatolia. Ewliyà 
Celebi speaks of some famous shadow players of 
Erzerum; one wonders whether the karagóz theatre 
might have acquired peculiar local features in the 
regions from the capital. Notes published on the 
karagóz at Kars by Fahrettin Kırzıoğlu, Kars 
şehrinde karagöz oyunu, in Türk Folklor Araştırmaları, 
no. II2 (Nov. 1958), show this as possible, since the 
répertoire and the characters of the karagóz in that 
town display some local peculiarities. 
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(P. N. Boratav) 

KARAITES, a Jewish sect which does not 
recognize the authority of the post-biblical tradition 
incorporated in the Talmud and in later rabbinic 
works. It is the only Jewish sect (not counting the 
Samaritans) which has survived for over 1200 years 
and is still in existence. The name (in Hebrew 
kárá?im, béne (or ba*ále) Mikrà^; in Arabic kar? iyyün, 
occasionally asháb *Anán wa-Binyámin) is variously 
explained as “readers (kara?) of Scripture (Mikra’)” 
and as “‘callers (to the true faith)”’, froin the alternate 
meaning of ārā’, “to call, to invite’, (cf. the Shi 
“callers”, du‘at, sing. da“). 

(1) History. Although Karaism as we know it, 
and as the Karaites themselves have always known 
it, is essentially the product of the intellectual and 
social ferment in the Jewish community of the 
Muslim empire, the influence of several historical 
factors can be discerned in the early period of its 
development. The basic factor was probably the 
ancient and uninterrupted resistance on the part of 
some segments of Jewry to the growing oral tradition 
(the Oral Law) and to the authority of its tradents 
and interpreters, which resulted in a number of 
dissident sects antedating or contemporary with the 
Talmudic era (Sadducees, Essenes, Qumran sec- 
tarians), all insisting on the monopoly of the Bible 
as the sole source of divinely inspired law. Contri- 
buting factors probably were: (1). The collapse of the 
messianic hopes which had been inspired by the 
spectacular fall of Persian and Byzantine rule and 
rise of the Muslim empire in the 1st/7th century, and 
sorrowful realization that the redemption of Zion 
and the end of the exile were not at hand; (2). The 
growing social unrest in the most populous autono- 
mous Jewish settlement, that of ‘Irak (Babylonia), 
where the poorer classes of rural tenant-farmers and 
urban artisans and labourers felt themselves grievous- 
ly oppressed by the official bureaucracy of the 
exilarch (ra?s al-djálit, the official representative of 
‘Iraki Jewry before the caliph's court) and of the 
geonim (sing. gaon; the presidents of the ‘Iraki 
talmudic academies); (3). The consolidation of the 
vast Muslim empire, which resulted in the opening 
of the sparsely populated mountainous lands to the 
east and north of ‘Irak to settlement by disconten- 
ted emigrants, both gentiles and Jews. 

It was no doubt these malcontents who formed the 
nucleus of what later became Karaism. The earliest 
known sectarian leader, Aba ‘Isa Obadiah (‘Abd 
Allah) al-Isfahani q.v. of Isfahan, in Iran, organized 
an armed revolt against the government of the 
caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705), but was quickly 
defeated and slain, although some of his followers 
asserted that he did not die but went into hiding, 
meaning that he would in due time reappear, like 
the Shifi hidden imám. His successor, Yüdghàn, was 
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likewise thought to continue in hiding until his 
eventual reappearance [see ‘IsAwiyya]. 

By the middle of the 2nd/8th century the schism 
penetrated back into ‘Irak, particularly into the 
newly-built capital city of Baghdad, where it was 
joined by ‘Anan b. David, a member of the highest 
echelon of the rabbinic aristocracy. The traditional 
rabbinic account (quoted by the 6th/r2th century 
Karaite author Elijah b. Abraham) designates him 
as the actual founder of Karaism and gives as his 
motive for secession his bitter resentment at his 
failure to be elected to the office of exilarch. This 
oversimplified story would seem to be true only to 
the extent that ‘Anan had lent his aristocratic and 
scholarly prestige to the budding schism, and what 
is even more important, composed the first code of 
schismatic law (Sefer ha-miswot), which is the 
earliest extant Karaite literary document. His 
followers, called Ananites (‘Ananiyyim, ‘Ananiyya), 
styled him exilarch, and his lineal descendants bore 
the title of Karaite prince (n4si>); few of them, 
however, distinguished themselves as either leaders 
or scholars. 

The 3rd/oth century produced several schismatic 
teachers, some of whom sharply criticized ‘Anan’s 
views: Ismail and Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari (of 
‘Ukbar§, in ‘Irak), Benjamin al-Nahawandi, in Iran; 
the first to use the collective term Karaites), and 
Malik al-Ramli (of Ramla, in Palestine). Misa al- 
Za‘farani (of the Za‘faran district in Baghdad) 
migrated with his followers to Tiflis, in Armenia, 
and became known as Abü ‘Imran al-Tiflisi. With 
Daniel al-Kimisi (a native of Damghan, in the 
Iranian province of Kimis), Karaism reached the 
4th/roth century. 

The surnames just listed indicate the fairly rapid 
territorial expansion of Karaism during this early 
period. Daniel al-Kimisi was the first eminent Ka- 
raite scholar known to have settled in Jerusalem, 
and other Karaite communities were established in 
Damascus, Cairo, and other smaller towns. Zealous 
Karaite preachers undertook missionary journeys to 
seek converts among rabbinic audiences, but ap- 
parently with little success, for with the exception 
of *Ánàn, not a single early Karaite scholar is stated 
to have been a convert from rabbinism, and early 
Karaite writings are replete with sad complaints 
about the smallness and poverty of their com- 
munities. In any case, a more or less amicable modus 
vivendi prevailed for a long time between the schism 
and the rabbinic mother-synagogue, but in the first 
half of the 4th/roth century this peaceful situation 
came to an abrupt end. Saadiah al-Fayyümi (882- 
942 A.D.), president of the rabbinic academy at 
Stra (in “Irāķ), an exceedingly brilliant and influen- 
tial scholar, published a series of polemical writings 
in which he condemned the Karaites as outright 
heretics who had cut themselves off completely from 
rabbinic Judaism. The effect of this sudden and 
unexpected blow upon the Karaites was cataclysmic: 
it deprived them of the only missionary field open 
to them, and it extinguished forever their cherished 
hope of eventually persuading their rabbinic cousins 
to return to the true—that is, Karaite—faith. No 
wonder their reaction was most bitter, and polemics 
against Saadiah run like a scarlet thread through 
Karaite literature from that time on down to the 
r9th century. 

On the other hand, the necessity to combat 
Saadiah’s scholarly criticism ushered in the golden 
age (4th-5th/roth-rrth centuries) of Karaite scholar- 
ship, and brought about not only tbe consolidation 


of the various schismatic groups into a more or less 
unified sect, but also some modest but highly 
necessary reforms which softened to some extent 
the rigorous burden of Karaite practice. At the same 
time, ‘Irak and Iran gradually lost their primacy as 
Karaite centres and were superseded by Jerusalem 
and Cairo, and new settlements were established in 
the Balkans (then under Byzantine rule; first half 
of the sth/1rth century), Cyprus (6th/12 th century), 
Spain (where Karaism, under the leadership of Ibn 
al-Taràs, sth/rrth century, endured for a while but 
eventually disappeared entirely), Crimea (7th/13th 
century), and Lithuania (end of 8th/14th century). 
The First Crusade (1099 A.D.) put an end to all 
Jewish activity in Palestine and much of Syria, and 
the Karaite academy in Jerusalem, which had 
trained scholars from many countries, went out of 
existence. Some Karaite scholarly activity shifted 
to Cairo, but most of it moved to Constantinople 
where Greek-speaking Karaite translators turned 
some Arabic Karaite classics into Hebrew, thus 
making them accessible to later generations of 
Western Karaites who knew no Arabic. The liqui- 
dation of the Byzantine empire with the capture of 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks in 1453 A.D. 
gave a new impetus to Karaite scholarship, and the 
Istanbul community, now Greek and Turkish- 
speaking, gave its spiritual support to the Crimean 
and Lithuanian settlements, where a Tatar dialect 
was, and still is, spoken. The decline of the Ottoman 
Empire in the 18th and 19th centuries resulted in the 
rise in importance of the latter settlements, which 
by the end of the 18th century came under Russian 
rule. Soon thereafter the Russian Karaites succeeded 
in obtaining from the Czarist government full rights 
of citizenship, thus escaping the crushing restrictions 
which were imposed upon their rabbinic cousins. 
During World War II the Crimean, Polish and 
Lithuanian Karaites were left unmolested by the 
German occupational authorities, on the ground that 
they were ethnically not of the Jewish race. In the 
post-war period, however, many Karaites in Egypt 
and ‘Irak, including the entire ancient community in 
Hit (on the Euphrates), found themselves compelled 
to emigrate to Israel, where they settled in several 
compact colonies (Ramla, Ashdod, etc.). No accurate 
statistics of the Karaite population of the world are 
available; an approximate figure is 12,000—1 3,000. 

(2. Literature. No writings by pre-Ananite 
schismatics have been preserved, although at least 
one of them, Abii ‘Isa al-Isfahani, reputedly illiterate 
(cf. Muhammad’s epithet ummi), is said to have 
miraculously produced books and volumes. ‘An4n’s 
code, written in Aramaic (the language of the 
Talmud), is the earliest Karaite document of which 
fragments have survived. Benjamin al-Naháwandi 
also composed a code of law, written in Hebrew, of 
which only a portion has survived, as well as com- 
mentaries on some biblical books. Daniel al- Kümisi 
wrote a code of law and a comrnentary on the Bible, 
likewise in Hebrew, known only in fragments. The 
overwhelming bulk of later literature, composed by 
Karaite authors resident in Muslim countries (except 
Turkey) down to the 15th century, was written in 
Arabic. After the First Crusade, the Balkan Karaite 
translators used a clumsy Hebrew heavily inter- 
larded with Arabic and Greek loanwords. Later 
Karaite authors in Turkey, Crimea, Lithuania, and 
Poland, down to the 20th century, wrote in a more 
idiomatic Hebrew, and occasionally in the spoken 
Karaite-Tatar dialect, which was written in Hebrew 
characters. 
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The golden age of Karaite literary activity opened | centre of Karaite literary activity to the Balkans, 


with the works of Aba Yisuf Ya‘kib al-Kirkisani 
(or al-Karkasani, of Kirkisiyà [Circesium] on the 
Euphrates, or Karkasàn near Baghdad), a man of 
encyclopaedic learning and a keen analytic mind 
who wrote two voluminous works entitled Kitab al- 
anwar wa>l-marakib (code of law) and Kitab al-riyad 
wa? l-hadá'ik (commentary on the non-legal portions 
of the Pentateuch). The former also provides the 
earliest, most detailed, and most reliable information 
on the sectarian leaders and groups which eventually 
coalesced into the unified Karaite sect, and has 
probably served as the chief source for all subsequent 
accounts, both Jewish and Muslim. His smaller 
works, not yet recovered, include commentaries on 
Genesis, Job, and Ecclesiastes, a refutation of 
Muhammad’s claim to prophecy (Kitab fi ifsād 
nubuwwat Muhammad), essays (kaw!) on textual 
interpretation (‘ala >I-tafsir wa-sharh al-ma‘ani) and 
on the art of translation (‘ala °l-tardjama), and 
others. His younger contemporary, Salmon b. 
Jeroham (Sulaym, or Sulaymàn, b. Rubaym) wrote 
a violent tract against Saadiah (only the Hebrew 
version, entitled Milhamót ha-Shém, has been pre- 
served) and commentaries in Arabic on several 
biblical books. The end of the 4th/roth century 
produced the foremost Karaite Bible-commentator, 
Japheth b. Eli (Abü *Ali Hasan ibn *Ali al-Basri), 
who was still living in 395/1004-5 and wrote a com- 
mentary on the entire Bible, in Arabic, with a very 
literal and often grammatically awkward Arabic 
rendering of each Hebrew verse. Karaite study of 
Hebrew grammar and lexicography, necessitated by 
the Karaite preoccupation with biblical exegesis, 
resulted in the monumental Hebrew-Arabic diction- 
ary (Djàm4* al-alfáz) by David b. Abraham al-Fàsi 
(of Fez, in Morocco). A zealous and expert Karaite 
missionary, Abu ?l-Surri Sahl b. Masliah, wrote a 
long epistle in Hebrew (in which he promises to 
write an Arabic version also) in answer to his rabbinic 
opponents with whom he came in conflict, probably 
in Cairo. Japheth b. Eli's son, Abii Sa‘id Levi b. 
Japheth, followed his illustrious father in composing 
a series of brief exegetical glosses (nukat) on the 
Bible, as well as an authoritative code of law (com- 
posed in 397/1006-7), the latter known only under 
the Hebrew title of SZfer ha-miswót. 

The 5th/11th century saw the Karaite academy in 
Jerusalem, presided over by Joseph b. Noah (Abi 
Ya*küb Yüsuf b. Nüh), in full flourish and produced 
a number (reputedly 70) of eminent scholars. Joseph 
b. Noah himself wrote a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch and a Hebrew grammar. His pupil, Aaron b. 
Jeshuah (Abu ?l-Faradj Hàrün b. al-Faradj), com- 
posed a grammatico-lexicographical work entitled al- 
Mushtamil, another grammatical work entitled al- 
Káfi, and a commentary on the Pentateuch. Another 
pupil of Joseph b. Noah, Joseph ha-R6’eh (Abi 
Ya*küb Y üsuf al-Basir; *'the Seeing", euphemistically 
for "the Blind"), the foremost Karaite philosopher 
of the sth/rrth century, composed an adaptation of 
the Mu'tazili kalam entitled al-Muhtawi (abridged 
by the author under the title Kitab al-tamyiz or 
al-Kitáb al-Mangüri), and a code of law entitled 
Kitab al-istibsér. Joseph ha- RÓ?eh's advocacy of the 
relaxation of the suicidal severity of the original 
Karaite law of incest was developed further by his 
pupil Jeshuah b. Judah (Abu ?l-Faradj Furkàn b. 
Asad) in a work known only in its Hebrew translation 
entitled Séer ha-‘drayédt; he also composed several 
theologico-philosophical works. 

The First Crusade marked the transfer of the 


where Hebrew was the literary vehicle, with a 
secondary branch in Egypt, where Arabic continued 
to be the literary language. The two most eminent 
Byzantine translators, Tobiah b. Moses and Jacob 
b. Simeon, turned a number of Karaite Arabic 
classics into Hebrew. Judah Hadassi (of Edessa, the 
modern Urfa, in Turkey, near the Syrian border) 
compiled a large encyclopedia (begun in 1148 A.D.) 
of early Karaite learning entitled Eshkél ha-kdfer. 
Jacob b. Reuben wrote a commentary on the Bible, 
mainly compiled from older Arabic-writing authors, 
entitled Séfer ha-‘dsher. In Egypt, Karaite efforts to 
write Hebrew poetry produced (about the middle of 
the 6th/1zth century) the most eminent poet of the 
earlier period, Moses Dar‘i (of Dar‘a, in Morocco, 
but born in Alexandria, Egypt), who imitated, not 
very successfully, the great rabbinic poets of the 
Spanish school, and left an extensive diwan of poetic 
pieces, both religious and secular. Japheth (Hasan b. 
Abi ?l-Hasan) al-Barkamàni, who lived in the middle 
of the 7th/13th century, wrote in Arabic a medical 
work (al-Makdla al-Muhsiniyya fi hifg al-sihka al- 
badaniyya) and a polemical treatise. Israel ha- 
Ma‘arabi (al-Maghribi), an eminent theologian and 
jurist in Cairo (first half of the 8th/14th century), 
wrote a number of works in Arabic. Samuel b. Moses 
al-Maghribi completed in 837/1434 a concise code of 
law entitled al-Murshid (the last Karaite code 
written in Arabic), and David b. al-Hiti (of Hit, on 
the Euphrates), his younger contemporary, wrote a 
brief but valuable Arabic chronicle of Karaite schol- 
ars from ‘Anan down to his own time. Some eighty 
years earlier a lesser poet, Moses b. Samuel of Safad, 
in Palestine, left a diwan of Hebrew poems, in which 
the most interesting piece is a long epic poem 
describing his troubled career as clerk (Aa@tib) in 
charge of the private estates of the amir of Damascus 
and his forced conversion (in 755/1354) to Islam and 
pilgrimage to Mecca; he finally escaped to Egypt, 
where he seems to have returned to his ancestral 
faith. 

In Byzantine Karaism, the 7th-8th/13th-14th cen- 
turies marked a substantial literary revival. Aaron 
b. Joseph (Aaron the Elder) wrote (after 691/1292) 
a much esteemed philosophical commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Szfer ha-mibhar), but is equally renowned 
also for his redaction of the official Karaite liturgy, 
in which he included a number of poetic hymns, many 
of his own composition. Another Aaron, Aaron b. 
Elijah (Aaron the Younger, of Nicomedia, the modern 
Izmid or Izinit, in Asia Minor; d. 770/1369), produced 
a complete summa of Karaite theology, in three parts, 
philisophical (‘Es hayyim, obviously intended as the 
Karaite counterpart of Maimonides’ Daldlat al- 
ha’rin), legal (Gan ‘Eden), and exegetical (Keter 
Torah). In the gth/z5th century, Elijah Bashyaci, 
hákám (rabbi) of the Istanbul Karaite community, 
died in 895/1490, leaving behind him an unfinished 
code of law entitled Adderet Éliyyáhü, which was 
continued, but not completed, by his brother-in-law 
Caleb Afendopolo (d. after 1522 A.D.), an encyclo- 
paedic scholar in his own right. It was recognized by 
most Karaites as the most authoritative manual of 
their law and ritual. 

The decline of the Ottoman empire once more 
Shifted the centre of Karaite literary activity, this 
time to the Crimea, Lithuania and Poland. The 
town of Troki (near Wilna, in Lithuania) produced 
its most famous Karaite son, Isaac b. Abraham (d. 
1594 A.D. [1586?]), whose tract against Christianity, 
entitled Hizsuk emünaáh, evoked Voltaire's praise for 
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its skill and acumen. The interest shown in Karaism, 
from the middle of the 17th century onward, by 
. Protestant theologians (Johann Rittangel, Gustav 
Peringer, Johann Puffendorf, Lewin Warner, Jacob 
Trigland and others) resulted in several works by 
their Karaite informants, setting forth, of course 
from the partisan Karaite point of view, the history 
of the Karaite secession from the mother-synagogue, 
the elements of Karaite belief, and the history of 
Karaite literature: Appiryón, by Solomon b. Aaron 
of Troki (d. 1745 A.D.); Dod Mordekay and Lebüsh 
malkit, by Mordecai b. Nisan of Kukizéw (near 
Lvév, in Polish Galicia). The Karaite community of 
Lutsk, in Volhynia, produced the first Karaite 
bibliographer, Simhah Isaac b. Moses (d. 1766 A.D., 
whose Nér (Orah) saddikim, a history of Karaism, 
has an appendix containing a list of Karaite writers 
and their works. He also wrote an extensive com- 
mentary on Aaron the Younger’s philosophical ‘Es 
hayyim. 

The most eminent Karaite author of the 19th cen- 
tury was Abraham Firkovit (1785-1874). Armed with 
the official authorization of the Russian government, 
he travelled extensively in the Crimea, the Caucasus, 
Syro-Palestine and Egypt, gathering original ma- 
terials for the history of the Karaites. Unfortunately, 
in his zeal to prove that the Karaites had left 
Palestine before the advent of Jesus and therefore 
had no part in his crucifixion, he permitted himself 
to tamper with dates in manuscripts and on tomb- 
stones, and thus blemished his otherwise well- 
founded reputation for scholarship. The mass of 
manuscripts he collected (sometimes, to be sure, in 
a rather highhanded fashion) was later acquired by 
the Leningrad Public Library, and forms one of the 
largest, though least utilized, Karaite manuscript 
collections in the world. His older contemporary, 
Mordecai Sultansky (d. 1862), composed a number 
of works, the best known being Zéker saddikim, 
valuable as a detailed specimen of the present-day 
official Karaite version of the sect's history and its 
relationship to the rabbinic mother-synagogue. 

(3. Dogma and Practice. Aside from the 
rejection of the authority of the post-biblical 
tradition, there is no basic divergence between 
Karaite and rabbinic dogmatics. The Karaite creed, 
as formulated in ten articles by Elijah Bashyàti 
(gth/15th century), postulates the existence of God, 
Creator of the world and all that is in it, the divine 
inspiration of all the biblical prophets, the authority 
of the Torah and the duty of the believer to study it, 
the certainty of the resurrection of the dead and of 
the final judgment, the responsibility of each human 
being for his own deeds, and the eventual advent of 
the Messiah. An earlier Arabic creed (€Aka?id), 
formulated by Israel ha-Ma‘arabi (8th/14th century), 
still adhered to by the Egyptian Karaites, has only 
six articles, and omits all mention of the Messiah—a 
puzzling peculiarity for which no satisfactory 
explanation has so far been suggested. None of these 
articles of faith conflicts with rabbinic teachings. 

In fact the Karaite rejection of postbiblical tra- 
dition and the cry “Back to the Bible!” already 
proved impractical as early as the time of ‘An4n, 
who found himself compelled to deduce new laws 
from the biblical text by the method of analogy 
(Hebrew hekkésh, Arabic kiyds), supposedly borrowed 
by him from the tmaém Abū Hanifa, whom he is 
said to have met in prison. Life in the social and 
economic milieu of the Muslim empire simply could 
not, as a practical matter, be governed by a code of 
law enacted in Palestine a thousand or more years 


earlier. ‘Anan’s successor as the second pater syna- 
gogae, Benjamin al-Nahawandi, freely borrowed from 
talmudic law. In this manner the monopoly of the 
Bible was gradually extended into the three official 
basic sources of Karaite law; the scriptural text 
(Hebrew káf&b, Arabic nass), analogy based on it, 
and the consensus of the successive generations of 
scholars (Hebrew kibbis, ‘édah [inspired by the 
Arabic ‘aéda?], later sébel ha-yértishah, “burden of 
inheritance’’; Arabic idjma‘), the latter term covering 
laws which have no direct or indirect root in the 
Bible, but which are not contrary to it or to reason 
and logic, and have been accepted by the generality 
of scholars after exhaustive study (nazar, bakth). The 
early Karaite leaders developed a strong centrifugal 
tendency, expressed in the maxim attributed to 
‘Anan, “Search thoroughly in the Torah, and rely 
not on my opinion", and recognized the right of 
every individual, within certain limits, to draw his 
own conclusions from his own study of Scripture and 
to abide by them. But time and experience modified 
this tendency, too, and produced more or less general 
obedience to prevalent scholarly opinion, at least in 
the particular country or region. In matters of 
philosophy of religion, the earlier Karaite scholars 
chose to accept the Mu‘tazili kalam almost in its 
entirety, and the later philosophical writers felt 
duty-bound to stand by their predecessors and 
permitted themselves only as few deviations from 
them as possible. There was thus in Karaism no 
such further progression to Neo-Platonism and 
Aristotelianism as occurred in rabbinic philosophy. 

The intense and impatient nationalistic-messianic 
tendency which inspired Abi *Isà's armed revolt 
(1st/7th century) against the Muslim authorities 
subsequently subsided into a no less intense but 
more peaceful longing for an end to the exile and for 
the restoration of Zion in all its glory. One result of 
this was the unceasing and rather touching effort on 
the part of the Karaites to maintain at least a small 
representative community of pious individuals in 
Jerusalem, who by prayer, fasting, and other de- 
votional exercises besought God to ‘hasten the 
end". Some of these Karaite pietists belonged to the 
ascetic order of ''Mourners for Zion" (Hebrew 
Abélé Siyyón), which included rabbinic members as 
well. Another consequence of this powerful messianic 
feeling was the rather sombre and cheerless tone of 
the Karaite way of life, in which the elements of 
joy and pleasure inherent in such ancient institutions 
as Sabbath and Passover were as far as possible 
excluded, as incompatible with the sad plight of 
Israel in exile. Yet at the same time the usual con- 
comitant of messianism, mysticism, which eventually 
came to flourish in rabbinic intellectual circles, was 
roundly condemned by Karaite scholars as impious 
and wicked. 

It is in practical theology that Karaism parts 
ways with rabbinic usage, and here the earmark of 
Karaism is greater rigour and rejection of such 
relaxations or extensions of biblical law as were 
introduced by the rabbis in order to conform with 
changing public opinion and changing circumstances 
—for example, the replacement of the lex talionis by 
monetary compensation, the extension of the 
interdict of seething a kid’s flesh in its mother's 
milk into an extensive dietary legislation, the sub- 
stitution of a fixed mathematical calendar for the 
visual observation of the phases of the moon, etc. 
Hence radical reform, in the modern sense, could 
never gain a foothold in Karaism. The only change 
resembling such basic reform was the modest 
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liberalization by Jeshuah b. Judah (sth/rrth cen- 
tury) of the suicidal so-called catenary (Hebrew 
rikküb, Arabic farkib) theory of incest, which by 
endless compounding of analogy upon analogy to 
the forbidden relatives listed in the Bible had made 
it increasingly difficult for Karaites to find mates 
whom they could lawfully marry. A few other 
milder reforms were vigorously resisted and were 
adopted only locally under the pressure of practical 
conditions of life—for example, the relaxation of the 
biblical prohibition of all fire on the Sabbath, to 
permit lighting of the synagogue on Sabbath eve 
and leaving fire in ovens (kindled before the onset 
of the Sabbath) for heating of homes and keeping 
food warm during the Sabbath day, matters of vital 
necessity during the severe winters in Poland and 
Russia; or the introduction of a mixed visual and 
mathematical calendar, in order to secure at least 
some uniformity of holy days in the northern climes, 
where observation of the new moon is often impos- 
sible. Even with all these minor reforms, Karaite 
law still remains far more restrictive than rabbinic 
law in matters of marriage (levirate marriage is 
forbidden), inheritance (the husband has no right to 
his deceased wife's estate), diet, Sabbath rest, ritual 
cleanliness, dates of holidays (Pentecost is fixed in- 
variably on a Sunday, a custom which appears to 
be one of the most ancient earmarks of Jewish 
sectarianism), etc. Mixed marriages between Karaite 
and rabbinic parties seem, curiouslv enough, to have 
been quite frequent in the 4th-sth/roth-rrth cen- 
turies in Egypt and Syria, even among the upper 
echelons of Jewish society, and in such instances 
clauses were added in the marriage contract to 
safeguard the right of each party to observe the 
customs of his or her faith. Later on, however, the 
practice dwindled and such mixed marriages became 
quite rare. Polygamy was never explicitly forbidden 
by Karaite law (as it was by western rabbinic law), 
but seems to have been quite rare even in Muslim 
countries, and was certainly impossible in the West, 
where the law of the land (recognized by both 
Karaites and rabbinic Jews as binding) forbade it. 

The codification of the Karaite liturgy by Aaron 
the Elder (7th/13th century) has been mentioned 
above. Originally Karaite rigorism led to an insistence 
that all formal prayer must consist exclusively of 
biblical psalmody, and the rabbinic practice of 
complementing biblical prayers with prose prayers 
and versified hymns composed by later authors was 
therefore condemned. But the passage of time and 
the example of the elaborate and poetically rich 
rabbinic prayerbook made their influence felt, and 
Aaron’s order of prayer, supplemented by later 
additions in prose and verse, has finally developed 
into the voluminous liturgical corpus that it is today. 

The relationship of Karaism to the older Jewish 
sects, particularly the Sadducees and the Dead Sea 
community, on the one hand, and to Islam, partic- 
ularly Shi‘ism, on the other, is still very obscure. 
Similarities and dissimilarities can be easily cited 
in both respects. The nature of Karaism as we know 
it, as the product of the Muslim milieu, makes it 
highly likely that, while it represents another link 
in the ancient chain of Jewish heterodoxy, it is cer- 
tainly not, at least chronologically, a direct heir to 
its Jewish sectarian predecessors. Nor has it ever 
made any visible attempt at Gleichschaltung with 
Islam—every feature of Karaism is, at any rate as 
far as .we can judge in the present state of our 
knowledge, a genuine product of Jewish history, 
Jewish tradition and Jewish thought. 








(4). Printing. Unlike the rabbinic Jews, who 
eagerly seized upon Gutenberg’s invention and pro- 
duced a flood of printed books from the 1470s down 
to the present day, the Karaites ignored the printing 
press until well into the 18th century. The earliest 
Karaite printed book, an edition of the liturgy, was 
set up by rabbinic typesetters in 1528-9 A.D. at the 
Christian press of Daniel Bomberg in Venice. The 
second Karaite book was an edition of Bashyadi’s 
Adderet Eliyyahu, printed at Istanbul in 1530-1 
A.D. by Gershom, a member of the great rabbinic 
family of masterprinters, the Soncinos. Two smaller 
Karaite books appeared in 1581-2 A.D., likewise in 
Istanbul, from an unnamed but probably rabbinic 
press. In the 17th century only one Karaite book 
was published, that in 1643 A.D. by the rabbinic 
press of Manasseh ben Israel (the correspondent of 
Oliver Cromwell) at Amsterdam. 

The first Karaite printers were the brothers Afdah 
(Afidah) and Shabbethai Yéraka, who in 1733 issued 
a few sample sheets of the liturgy at Istanbul, but 
subsequently moved to Cufut-Kale in the Crimea, 
where they published a few books in 1734-41, where- 
upon they apparently went out of business. In 1804, 
soon after the Crimea was annexed by Russia, a 
new press was organized, likewise in Cufut-Kale, 
and four more books were issued from it in 1804-6. 
The first more or less successful Karaite press was 
established in 1833 at Eupatoria (Gozlow), also in the 
Crimea, and published a series of important old texts. 

The reason for this neglect of the printing press 
by the Karaites can only be conjectured. Presumably 
it was their traditional dislike of innovations, 
however beneficial, and the very limited circle of 
prospective purchasers of books, which made 
printing a philantropic undertaking rather than a 
minimally profitable business. 

Bibliography: No authoritative general history 
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J. Fürst (Geschichte des Karderthums, Leipzig 
1862-9) and W. H. Rule (History of the Karaite 
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in Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, vii, 662-72, 
and I. Markon in Encyclopaedia judaica, ix, 923- 
45, revised and augmented by L. Nemoy in 
Encyclopaedia judaica {in English], x, 761-85. 
S. Piusker's Likkuüfé kadmóniyyót, Vienna 1860, 
is still valuable only for the original texts published 
in it for the first time. J. Mann’s Texts and studies, 
154: Karaitica, Philadelphia 1935, is a veritable 
thesaurus of documents and studies, but the 
major portion of it is devoted to the modern 
period after 1500 A.D, R. Mahler’s Karaimer, 
New York 1947, is a Marxist-oriented inter- 
pretation of Karaism as a movement for political 
and socio-economic liberation; it is, however, a 
timely counterweight to the older predominantly 
theological view of Karaite history, and points out 
the great need to investigate more fully the social 
and economic factors in the sect’s history. The 
history of the Arabic literature of the Karaites is 
included in M. Steinschneider's Die arabische 
Literatur der Juden, Frankfurt-on-Main 1902 
(addenda by Poznanski in OLZ, vii, 1904), which 
obviously does not include a number of important 
texts published after that year. Karaite anti- 
Saadian polemics are sketched in S. Poznanski’s 
The Karaite literary opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 
London 1908. B. Revel's The Karaite kalakah, i 
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(all published), Philadelphia 1913, is somewhat 
antiquated. L. Nemoy, Karaite anthology, New 
Haven 1952, offers an annotated English transla- 
tion of extracts from some of the most important 
texts prior to 1500 A.D. The principal Karaite 
philosophical writers are discussed in I. Husik’s 
A history of medieval Jewish philosophy, New 
York 1916. P. S. Goldberg’s Karaite liturgy and 
its relation to synagogue worship, Manchester 1957, 
is a useful comparative study, but is based solely 
on Hebrew Karaite sources, leaving the Arabic 
sources (particularly al-Kirkisani’s order of the 
liturgy; L. Nemoy, The liturgy of al-Qirgisani, in 
Studies ...in honor of I. Edward Kiev, New York 
1971) entirely out of consideration. See also 
S. W. Baron, A social and religious history of the 
Jews, New York 1957, v, 209-85, 388-416 (for 
further references to Karaism see index to volumes 
i-vii, New York 1960); Z. Ankori, Karaites in 
Byzantium, New York 1959; N. Wieder, The 
Judean scrolls and Karaism, London 1962; A. Paul, 
Écrits de Qumran et sectes juives aux premiers 
siècles de VIslam: recherches sur Vorigine du 
Qaraïsme, Paris 1969 (defends more or less the 
traditional role of *Ánàn as the founder of Karaism 
and the direct connexion between Karaism and 
Qumran); S. Poznanski, Karaische Drucke und 
Druckereien (unfinished), in Zeitschrift für hebrài- 
sche Bibliographie, xxi-xxii (1918-20). The Arab 
accounts of Karaism (in the works of al-Birüni, al- 
Shahrastàni, al-Makrizi and others) are all based 
on uncritical data supplied by Karaite informants 
and often misunderstood and distorted, and are 
therefore of little if any historical value. 
(L. NEMov) 
(5). The Karaites in Eastern Europe. Apart 
from Karaite settlements in the Byzantine empire, 
from around the 9th century Karaism began to dis- 
seminate in the western areas of the Khazar Kagha- 
nate. In the early years of the 20th century, there 
were still members of the confession among the 
Slavs, in a group of Kuban Cossacks. The main 
bulk of the Karaites in these areas, however, was of 
Turkic origin, the name of their creed having become 
at the same time an ethnonym (karay, pl. karaylar; 
karaim, karaimi, karaml in Polish and Russian; the 
language is called karay tili, karayéa, karaiméa). 
Since the 11th century the Karaites lived for the 
most part in the south of Crimea; as farmers, artisans 
and merchants, they enjoyed a privileged position 
in the Crimean Khanate, both from judicial and 
economic aspects. Their communities at Mangup and 
Kirk-yer were described in 1666 by the famous 
Turkish traveller Ewliya Celebi (g.v.]. In the late 
14th century Vitold, Grand-Duke of Lithuania, 
settled some of the Crimean Karaites in his lands 
during his wars against the Tatars. They served in 
his guard in his capital, Troki, and were garrisoned 
in his strongholds on the border; here, too, they 
were granted land and privileges as well as an 
autonomous communal organisation. There are good 
grounds for believing that they spread from Lithuania 
southwards, settling at Luck, Lvov, and Halicz. By 
the end of the 17th century, the Polish and Lithua- 
nian areas comprised 32 communities in all. Without 
severing their ties with the Crimea and Istanbul, 
Karaites here (mainly in Lvov and Halicz) were 
engaged also in ransoming Polish prisoners of war 
from Muslim captivity and in trade with the East. 
The epidemics and wars of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies gradually reduced their smaller settlements. 
At the present day, compact Karaim communities 


survive at Luck, Halicz, PaneveZys, Troki, and 
(since the 19th century) in Vilna. 

For many years the main Karaite centre was at 
Klrk-yer, where iu 1731 a Karaite printing-press was 
established. When the Crimean Khànate fell, contacts 
between the Crimean communities and those in 
Lithuania and Poland became stronger, resulting in 
the gradual Europeanisation of the Crimean Karaites. 
In the r9th century their main centre was at Gózleve 
(Eupatoria), where in 1837 the Tauridian Karaite 
Religious Board was established, and later a Karaite 
religious college and library. On Lithuanian terri- 
tories (integrated from the end of the 18th century 
with the Crimea), a separate Karaite religious board 
was established in 1857 at Troki. When, with the 
end of World War J, Poland regained its indepen- 
dence, Troki maintained its sway over the Pane- 
veZys community in Lithuania and extended it to 
Halicz, a centre formerly isolated from the others 
(under Austrian rule), The Troki and Crimean 
Karaites resumed regular relations after World War 
II, while on the other hand a separate Karaite 
Religious Board was established in 1945 in Poland 
(Warsaw). After World War I, groups of Crimean 
Karaites went to settle in other European countries 
(chiefly in Paris). One outstanding leader was S. 
Szapszal (1873-1961), elected head of the Religious 
Board at Troki (1927), who contributed largely to 
the organization of Karaite communal life. 

Anthropological research carried out on Karaites 
in Poland and Lithuania (mainly by C. Gini, 1936) 
revealed their resemblance to the Tchuvash, evidence 
supporting the recognition of the Karaites of Eastern 
Europe as a Turkic nation converted to Karaism. 
Their language belongs to the Kipcak sub-group of 
the Turkic family. West-Karaim, somewhat different 
from that of Crimean Karaim, has two dialects; the 
northern (Troki, Panevežys, and Vilna), and the 
southern (Luck and Halicz}. Both in its vocabulary 
and syntax it shows numerous borrowings from 
Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Slavonic languages and 
Lithuanian. In Karaite folklore there are visible 
traces of historic relations with the Khazars [q.v.] 
(Hazar oghlu and Hazar biy[i] in Crimean songs) 
and many wholly Turkic elements, such as the 
initial formula bir bar edi in a lullaby, many riddles 
and proverbs. In their general culture there are also 
similar vestiges of a Khazarian past (talki, an 
original dough-kneading device; the dishes hazar 
helvāst or þazar ķaymaghl “Khazar þelvā”, served 
at times of mourning occasions; ķatlama, a seven- 
layered cheese cake, etc.). 

For centuries the main intellectual interest of the 
Karaites has been their religion. Apart from Hebrew, 
their scholars also wrote in the Karaim language: 
translations of the Bible, remarkable for their omis- 
sion of anthropomorphic definitions of the divine 
attributes, and also original works. In the cultural 
field, the influence of the Christian world (in Poland) 
and of the Muslim (in Crimea) was felt. Towards 
the end of the rgth century secular works also began 
to appear, the most prominent Karaite authors 
writing in Karaim being J. Erak (Crimea, 19th cen- 
tury) Z. Abrahamowicz (Halicz, 1878-1903), S. 
Kobecki (Troki, 1865-1933), A. Mardkowicz (Luck, 
1875-1944), J. Lobanos (Vilna, 1878-1947), and 
S. Firkovié (Troki, b. 1897). There were several 
Karaite periodicals, published in Russian (Karaims- 
kaya Zhizm; Karaimskoe Slovo), Polish (Myśl 
Karaimska) and Karaim (Sakyseymyz, “Our 
Thought”, Vilna 1927; Karaj Awazy, “The Karaim 
Voice", Luck, 1931-38; Onarmach, "Development", 
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Panevežys, 1937-39). Several Karaites in East 

Europe devoted themselves to Turkic studies (S. 

Szapszal, A. Zajaczkowski, and others). 
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AL-KARAK, a fortress situated to the east 
of the Dead Sea, in the ancient Moab and at an 
altitude of ca. 3,000 feet. The name comes from 
Aramaic karkha “town” and is found in the form 
x&pax uoo in Ptolemy (v, 16, 4), on the mosaic map 
of Madaba and in Stephen of Byzantium. Its situation 
on a steep-sided spur, separated from the mountain 
by a narrow and artificially-deepened moat, makes 
it an extraordinarily strong site. It is remarkable 
that we do not hear of it at the time of the Muslim 
conquest of the lands east of the Jordan, nor in the 
ensuing centuries. It is only at the time of the 
Crusades, when in 1142 it was fortified by King Fulk’s 
former cup-bearer Payen, that it began to play a 
role, but this was now a very prominent one. The 
Franks of that time, being little versed in geography, 
sought to localise the ancient Petra there and called 
it Petra deserti. Since this stronghold dominated the 
pilgrim route from Damascus and the caravan way 
between Syria and Egypt, it caused the Muslims 
much trouble. It was during the period 1176-87, 
when it was in the hands of Reynaud of Chátillon, 
that it constituted a particular menace for the 
Muslim lands; it was at this time that Reynaud sent 
his expedition southwards towards Arabia, and 
although this failed, it caused great anxiety to the 
Muslims, who saw in it an attack against the Holy 
Cities, when it was rather an action impelled by 
economic motives. 

From 565/1170 the fortress began to suffer siege 
by Nar al-Din and the Salah al-Din (Saladin), who 
aimed at restoring the authority of the Muslims in 
al-Karak. They had no success until finally, as a 
result of starvation, the garrison surrendered in 
584/1188 to Saladin’s brother al-Malik al-‘Adil, and 
it again fell within the latter’s share of territory in 
the division of Saladin’s possessions after his death. 
It then belonged to various members of the Ayyubid 
family, and even after the various Ayyübid princi- 
palities had gradually disappeared, the amir al- 
Mughith ‘Umar still held out in al-Karak until 
Baybars captured him by treachery and had him 
executed in 661/1263. 

The Mamlük sultan al-Nàsir found refuge within 
the fortress's mighty walls in 708/1309 when he fled 
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from Cairo in order to make firm his royal power. 
Al-Karak was at that time the chef-lieu of one of the 
mamlakas into which Syria and Palestine were then 
divided. The descriptions of Arabic authors show us 
how powerful the fortress was at that time; the local 
inhabitants were still in part Christian. Al-Karak 
lost its importance under Ottoman rule. In 1840 it 
was occupied by Ibráhim Pasha, who had part of the 
ramparts destroyed; thereafter it was re-occupied 
by the Ottomans, who after 1893 erected there 
various public buildings. As the centre of an admini- 
strative district, al-Karak had in 1973 ca. 10,000 
inhabitants. It is at times difficult to distinguish, 
both in the town and in the adjacent fortress, the 
traces of the Crusaders and of subsequent Islamic 
constructions, both of which are built upon ancient 
substructures. However, it is certain that the donjon 
and the external wall surrounding the lower court- 
yard are Muslim in origin and date to the time of 
Baybars. 
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KARAK NOH, a village in the Bika‘ of 

Lebanon, situated at the foot of Mount Lebanon 
not far from Zahlé on the road to Ba‘labakk. Authors 
of the Ayyübid period call it al-Karak, but then in 
the Mamlik period it was called Karak Nih. It was 
actually considered as the locality of the prophet 
Nüh's tomb, which is still shown and which was 
apparently already mentioned in the 4th/roth cen- 
tury by the geographer al-Mukaddasi. The structure 
which is considered to contain the stone cenotaph 
of Nah and which is unusually long, adjoins an 
oratory with three bays, on the walls and columns 
of which have been carved, at the end of the 8th/ 
14th century, various Mamlük period inscriptions 
recording the construction of the building and also 
decrees concerning the abolition of taxes. The 
presence of these last is explicable by the fact that 
Karak Nah was in the Mamlik period the chef-lieu 
of the district of the two Bika‘s. 
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tions arabes de Karak Nuh, in BEO, xiii (1949-50), 

71-84 (with references to the geographers and 

travellers). (D. SouRDEL) 

AL-KARAKI, NOR AL-DIN ‘ALI B. AL-HUSAYN B. 
SALI B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD AL-SALI AL~SAMILI, [mami 
scholar, born probably not later than 870/1466 into 
a family of scholars. His nisba al-Karaki refers to 
Karak Nih in al-Bika‘, where he studied religious 
Sciences, chiefly under *Ali b. Hilal al-Djaza?iri. He 
also visited Egypt and heard some Sunni scholars 
there. Around 909/1504 he settled in al-Nadjaf, and 
in winter 910/1504-5 he was probably present at the 
court of the Safawid Shah Ism4‘il in Isfahan. Along 
with other Imámi scholars from al-Nadjaf, in 916-17/ 
I5SIO-II he accepted an invitation to Haràt and 
Mashhad extended Shah Isma‘il with the purpose 
of enlisting their help in propagating Imamism in 
the newly conquered eastern provinces of Persia. 
Shah IsmA‘il is reported later to have sent him 
70,000 dinars annually to al-Nadjaf for expenditure 
on teaching and for distribution among students. 
Under Shàáh Tahmáàsp, who succeeded Isma‘il in 
930/1524, he paid at least two extended visits to the 
Safawid court. Shah Tahmasp recognized him 
officially as the Seal of the Muditahids (Khdtam al- 
mudjtahidin) and the Deputy of the Imam (naib 
al-imám) and gave him full authority to direct the 
government in matters of religion. Al-Karaki 
instructed the governors concerning the assessment 
of the land tax, ordered the removal of Sunni scholars 
and the appointment of Shia imáms to lead the 
prayers and instruct the public everywhere, and had 
the kibla rectified in several Persian towns in ac- 
cordance with his views on geodesy. He defended 
these latter views in a dispute with the sadr Ghiyàth 
al-Din al-Dashtaki. Shah Tahmasp, taking the side 
of al-Karaki, dismissed Ghiy&th al-Din in 938/1531-2 
and on the recommendation of al-Karaki appointed 
a student of the latter, Mu‘izz al-Din al-Isfahani, in 
his place. During the interim before the arrival of 
Mu‘izz al-Din at the court, al-Karaki acted as sadr 
and appointed his deputies and agents. This situation 
is perhaps reflected in a firman of 939/1532-3 quoted 
in the sources in which Shah Tahmasp granted him 
the exclusive authority of appointing and deposing 
religious officials in the Safawid kingdom and con- 
ferred on him as a hereditary wakf extensive land 
holdings in the area of al-Nadjaf valued at 700 
tü&máns annually. Al-Karaki died in Dhu ?l-Hididja 
940/July 1534 in al-Nadjaf. 

Some of al-Karaki’s commentaries on earlier legal 
works, like al-Mubakkik al-Hilli’s Shara?i* al-islám, 
became popular books of instruction. His Risdlat al- 
Dja*fariyya, on 'the rules of the ritual prayer, had 
commentaries written on it by several scholars during 
his lifetime and was translated into Persian. Other 
of his writings aroused controversy. In his Risdlat 
kafi‘at al-ladjddj fi tahkik hill al-kharddj he upheld 
the legality of government grants of kharadj land and 
thus defended himself against criticism levelled at 
him for accepting such grants. The treatise was re- 
futed by his sharp-tongued opponent in al-Nadjaf 
Ibrahim al-Katifi, who also wrote refutations of 
some of his other treatises, among them the Risdla 
fi salat al-djum‘a in which al-Karaki upheld that the 
congregational Friday prayer was obligatory during 
the absence (ghayba) of the Imam if a qualified legal 
scholar was present. In his Risãlat nafahat al-làhüt 
fi la'n al-djibt wa °l-faghtt he asserted the permis- 
sibility of cursing Abū Bakr and ‘Umar, thus de- 
fending the early Safawid practice, though other 
Imàmi scholars objected to this practice as a breach 





of takiyya. With the exception of this last question, 
later Imámi opinion generally upheld his views 
against his critics and gave him the honorary sur- 
name of al-Mubakkik al-Thàni. 

Sunni anti-Safawid polemics singled him out 
among Imami scholars for attack and variously 
accused him of being a Druze, of having concocted 
a new religion from the heresies of all other erring 
Muslim sects, of having converted Shah Isma‘il to 
his "false religion", and of having abolished the 
canonical prayers in Persia; but these accusations 
are without foundation. 
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KARAKALPAK (Turkic “black hat’’), a Turkic 

people of Central Asia. In the Russian annals, 
a people of this name (Cerniye Klobutsi) is men- 
tioned as early as the 12th century A.D.; but whether 
these “black hats” are identical with the modern 
Karakalpak cannot be definitely ascertained. It is 
not until the end of the 11th/17th century that there 
are records of the Karakalpak in Central Asia. 
According to the embassy report of Skibin and 
Troshin (1694), they then lived on the Sir Darya, 
1o days’ journey below the town of Turkestan. 
There they are again mentioned in the 12th/18th 
century as neighbours of the land of the Khans of 
Khiwa; in ca. 1722 a treaty was concluded by the 
ambassador Vershinin between Peter the Great and 
the Khàn of the Karakalpak, Abu 'l-Muzaffar Sa‘adat 
‘Inayat Muhammad Bahadur (Polnoye Sobraniye 
Zakonov, 1722, no. 4101). At that time the Karakal- 
paks lived not only by herding and raiding but also 
by agriculture—with artificial irrigation of their 
fields—and by fishing in the Aral Sea. They are 
said to have migrated to Central Asia from the 
Volga region. About the middle of the r2th/18th 
century the winter quarters of a group of Kara- 
kalpak were on the central course of the Sir Darya 
at Khawás (north of Ura-Tiibe); the prince (tura) of 
these Karakalpak entered into an alliance in 1168/ 
1755 with the Atalik of Bukhara, Muhammad 
Rahim; 3,000 Karakalpak families were settled at 
Samarkand. The Karakalpak are said to have been 
driven out of the lower valley of the Sir Darya by 
the Kazak towards the end of the 12th/18th century; 
they are still mentioned in the 19th century a little 
farther south on the Yefii Darya in connection with 
the campaigns of Muhammad Rahim, Khan of 
Khiwa, against the land of the Kungrat (1222-6/ 
1807-11). The Karakalpak were then subject to the 
Khàn of Kungrat. After the union of Kungrat with 
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Khiwa (1226/1811) the Karakalpak too had to 
submit to the Khan of Khiva. They made frequent 
attempts to throw off this yoke; in 1827 they even 
captured and held the town of Kungrat for a time. 
After the suppression of this uprising, a body of them 
migrated to Farghána. In 1855 the leader of the 
rebel Karakalpak, Ir-Nazar-bi, adopted the title of 
Khan, building a fortress near where the Kazak 
river flows into the Aral Sea. 

After the Russian conquest of Khiwa in 1873, when 
the Khàn had to cede to Russia all his possessions 
east of the main arm of the Amü Daryà and the 
most north-westerly arm of its delta, the land of the 
Karakalpak became Russian. The area, then se- 
parated from Khiva, was first administered as a 
separate department (ofdyel), and later as part of 
the “government” of Slr Darya. On 11 May 1925 the 
Karakalpak Autonomous Oblast’ was formed as 
part of the Kazak A.S.S.R.; on 20 March 1932 its 
status was changed to an Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic (A.S.S.R.); and on 5 December 
1936 this A.S.S.R. was transferred to the Uzbek 
S.S.R.. The capital of the Karakalpak A.S.S.R. is 
Nukus. The Karakalpak, who at the time of the 
Revolution were on the verge of being totally as- 
similated by the Kazak (and to a lesser extent by 
the Uzbek), were preserved as a distinct group by 
the Soviet régime. Linguistically the Karakalpak 
language is merely a dialect of Kazak; their tribal 
divisions are the same as that of the Kazak. 
Karakalpak was first written ($.4., established as 
a literary language) in 1925 using the Arabic script; 
in 1928 this was changed to a Latin script; and 
since 1940 it has been written in Cyrillic. The 
1970 Soviet census lists 236,009 Karakalpaks in 
the U.S.S.R. Of these 230,258 (97.6 95) live in the 
Uzbek S.S.R.; and of these latter, 217,505 (92.2 % 
of the total Soviet Karakalpak population) live in 
the Karakalpak A.S.S.R., 8,668 in Bukhara Oblast’, 
1428 in Tashkent, and 732 in Farghana Oblas?’ (the 
Farghana Karakalpaks are rapidly being assimilated 
by the Uzbek). 
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KARAKAY. The cross-reference to this from 

CARUCUEL is erroneous; see KARA-KOL, KARAKUL. 

KARAKOL, modern Turkish term for ''police- 
station", “(military} patrol”, a popular etymology 
("black {i.e., ominous] arm [of the authorities]" or 
"patrol"); for Ottoman karághul, karãvul, a loan- 
word from Mongol (attested from the 8th/r4th 
century), see Tarama sözlüğü, Ankara 1969, iv, 
2283 ff. The Mongol word also passed into Persian 
as karávul|kará?ul. For full references and details of 
the diffusion of the word (as far as Swahili), see 
Doerfer, i, no. 276. 

In the Ottoman Empire the maintenance of 
security and order in different quarters of Istanbul 
was entrusted mainly to the Janissaries [see vERI- 
Ceri], and the ortas (companies) patrolling the city 
were called kulluk. During the military campaigns, 
apart from the ¢arkhadji (vanguard) forces, the 
Ottoman army used to send out small units called 
karávul müfrezeleri. In the same way the Ottoman 
navy, when at sea, sent out two mail ships as karávul 
sefineleri, with the task of preventing any sudden 


attack on the fleet. About ten ships under the com- 
mand of the tersdéne ketkhudast (Intendant of the 
Admiralty) brought up the rear as ard kardvul to 
help ships in trouble when necessary. 

After the suppression of the Janissaries in 1826, 
public security in Istanbul became the responsibility 
of the ser‘asker [q.v.]; an autonomous administration, 
the Dabliyye Müshiriyyeti, which was founded in 
1846 to take charge of police functions, was changed 
into a nezáret (ministry) in 1870 and in 1909 attached 
to the Ministry of the Interior as a directorate with 
authority extending over the whole country [see 
DABTIYYA]. At that time, a police-station was called 
karakol-khane, and later karakol. The word karakol 
was used also in the Turkish army and navy to de- 
signate a unit charged with security or observation 
duty (istindd karakolu, ileri karakol, nizām karakolu, 
etc.). 
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(E. KURAN) 

KARAKOL DJEM İYYETİ, a secret society 
founded in Istanbul towards the end of 1918 by a 
group of former members of the Union and Progress 
Committee [see ITTIHÀD WE TERAKKI DJEM'IYYETI]. 
Its aim was to organize guerilla resistance bands 
against the Allied forces which had occupied strategic 
points in Turkey following the armistice of Mudros 
on 30 October 1918. After the organization of the 
Nationalist Movement in Anatolia under the leader- 
ship of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, the Karakol society 
supplied the movement with intelligence, officers 
and arms. The society tried to gain contro] over the 
nationalists of Anatolia, and Kara WaAsif, one of the 
founding members, became their representative in 
Istanbul. However, Mustafa Kemal succeeded in 
checking the activities of the Karakol society and 
ordered its dissolution in the spring of 1920, on the 
grounds that a delegate of the society had signed a 
pact of military assistance with the Bolsheviks on 
1o January 1920 without the authorization of the 
nationalists. Nevertheless, the Karakol society seems 
to have continued its underground activities until 
the end of the Turkish War of Independence. 
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KARAKORUM (KARAKORAM), a chain of moun- 

tains in the centre of Asia lying north of and 
almost parallel to the Himalayas. The range extends 
westwards as far as 73? long.; it has not yet been 
definitely ascertained how far it runs eastwards. At 
one time the eastern limit was thought to be the 
pass of the Karakorum, the plateau of Depsong and 
the upper part of the Shayok, but, according to the 
views of several famous geographers, the range runs 
much farther into Tibet, and the Tang.la (to the 
north of upper Saluén) should, they think, be re- 
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garded as a part of the Karakorum. This idea was 
first put forward by Klaproth in 1836 and was held 
by Burrard, Sven Hedin and others who further re- 
garded the Trans-Himalaya as belonging to the 
Karakorum system. If this is accurate, the whole 
system would be about 2,000 km. long. 

The highest elevations are found in the part west 
of the pass of Karakorum. There we find several 
peaks over 8,000 m. high and countless summits over 
7,000 m. The highest peak—probably the second 
highest in the world—is K 2, which seems to have 
been long known as Chogo-ri among the natives. 
This giant attains a height of 8,611 m. 

This western part of the Karakorum possesses a 
wild and imposing natural beauty; a large part of 
is covered with perpetual snows over a considerable 
extent. The snow line runs from 4,770 m. north of 
the principal chain to 5,203 m. in the south. The 
inhabitants are Baltis, a mixed people with Tibetan 
language, Ladakhis, who are Tibetans, and Hunzas. 

If we exclude the polar regions, the largest glaciers 
in the world are found in this part of the Karakorum. 
The Siachen glacier is 68 km. long and covers a 
surface of about 2,500 sq. km. The Baltoro, Hispara 
and Biafo glaciers are only a little less than the 
Siacben. The plateau out of which rises the Kara- 
korum has an average height of 3,070 m. The whole 
region is excessively dry because the rain (snow, 
hail) falls almost exclusively on the high mountains. 
The vegetation in the valleys is very slight and is 
confined to the vicinity of torrents and streams. 
At the terminations of the glaciers we find—very 
often on a little plain—a very beautiful alpine flora. 

The Karakorum is the most important watershed 
in Central Asia, dividing the rivers which running 
northwards, empty their waters into the deserts of 
this part of the world, and those running south- 
wards into the Indian Ocean. 

The principal pass is the col of Karakorum (5,574 
m.), through which runs the important trade route 
between Chinese Turkestan and Kashmir. It is 
difficult and dangerous. In their long journey count- 
less beasts of burden perish of exhaustion or in the 
avalanches. The mountains take their name from the 
pass. But as Karakorum means “‘black débris’’, the 
name is not very appropriate. It is found for the 
first time in a map by Elphinstone published in 1815. 
On this map the range in question is indicated by 
the name Moor Taugh {instead of Mur Tagh, “Ice 
Mountain”) or Karrakoorrum Mountains. 

The first traveller to write on the mountains now 
called Karakorum was Mirzà Haydar Dughlāt, à 
propos of his journey from Yarkand to Leh, capital 
of Ladakh, in 960/1553. The exploration proper of the 
Karakorum only began in 1808 when Elphinstone 
visited these regions. The more systematic and 
detailed exploration of the high mountains proper 
was only begun in 1892 by Sir Martin Conway's 
expedition, which was followed by many others 
(including 5 expeditions of Ph. C. and J. Visser 
between 1922 and 1935). 
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KARAKORUM, a town in the aymak of Óvór 
Khangay in Central Mongolia, now in ruins; 
in the 7th/13th century it was for a short time the 
capital of the Mongol World Empire. The fullest 
accounts of the town are given by the European 
traveller William of Rubruck and the Persian 
historian Djuwayni [g.v.]. The ruins were first 
discovered in 1889 by N. M. Yadrentsev; they were 
visited and described by the members of the Russian 
expedition of 1891 led by Radlov; and in 1948-49 
an expedition jointly organized by the Soviet Union 
and the Mongolian People's Republic investigated 
the palace of the Great Khan Ogedey, the handicraft 
workshops at the crossroads of the main thorough- 
fares of Karakorum and some places near the south- 
ern gate of the town. Though walled by Ógedey only 
in 1235, Karakorum had been chosen by Cingiz- 
Khan as his capital as early as 1220. The name, 
which is Turkish and means “black boulder’, was, 
as Djuwayni expressly remarks, originally applied 
to the mountain region around the sources of the 
Orkhon. According to William of Rubruck, the city 
of Karakorum, exclusive of Ogedey’s palace, was 
“not as big as the village of Saint Denis’, while the 
monastery of Saint Denis was ''ten times larger than 
the palace". There was, however, much building in 
Karakorum during its brief period of splendour, and 
William of Rubruck as well as Djuwayni give full 
descriptions of the imperial palaces built in the city 
and around it, some by Chinese and others by Muslim 
architects. According to the European traveller, 
Russian and Western European craftsmen also 
shared in these operations. To the east of Kara- 
korum, in a village called Tuzghu-Balik (from the 
Turkish tusghu, “offering of food to a traveller’, 
and balik “‘town’’) built in 1238, there was a palace 
with the Chinese name of Ying chia tien (“Welcome 
Carriage Hall"). 

After the Mongol emperors had removed their 
residence to China, Karakorum was only the seat of 
the governor of Mongolia. It changed hands tem- 
porarily during the long war with Kaydu, but 
generally remained in the possession of the emperor. 
When the Mongol dynasty was expelled from China 
(1368), the emperors returned to Karakorum, but 
after the extinction of the dynasty in the rsth 
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century the town lost all importance. At the present 
day, the Buddhist monastery of Erdeni-Dzu is 
adjacent to the site. 
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(W. BARTHOLD-J. A. BOYLE) 

KARAKUL [see KARA-KOL]. 

KARAKUM (Turkish “black sand”), a desert 
in Russian Turkestan, between the Ama Daryd, 
the Ust Yurt and the ranges of hills on the Caspian, 
contrasted with Kizfl-Kum (“red sand”), the desert 
between the Sir Daryà and the Ámü Daryà. The 
Karakum (area ca. 300,000 sq. km.) is a still more 
dreary waste and possesses even fewer fertile areas 
than the Kizil-kum. The sandy stretches north of the 
Sir as far as Lake Calkar are called “little Kara- 
kum”; cf. F. Machatschek, Landeskunde von Rus- 
sisch-Turkestan, Stuttgart 1921, 15 f., 285, and index. 
A good deal of the Karakum is still used by Turco- 
man nomads as pasture for sheep and camels. In the 
south, the Karakum is traversed (since 1883-6) by 
the railway from Kizil Suw (Russ. Krasnovodsk) to 
Cahár Djüy (Russ. Cardjou) and the very important 
Karakum canal from Sozagha on the Ámü-Daryà via 
Marw (Marl) and the delta of the Tedjen to ‘Ashkabad 
and to Aréman on the northern slope of the Kópet 
Dagh (since 1962). The Karakum mentioned by 
Djuwayni in the Ta?rikh-i Djihàn Gushày as popu- 
lated by the Kankli [see kANGHLI] is, in the opinion 
of the editor, probably identical with the little 
Karákum (the readings of the Mss. are not certain; 
ef. edition by Mirzi Muh. Kazwini, GMS, xvi/I, 
69 f., ii, ror f., and Hudid al-‘alam, 309 f.). 
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(W. BARTHOLD-B. SPULER) 

KARAKUSH, BAHĀ?’ AL-DĪN B. ‘ABD ALLAH 
(7.e. son of an unknown father) AL-AsADI (mamlük 
of Asad al-Din Shirküh) AL-RÜMI AL-MALIKÍ AL- 
NAsIRI, officer of Malik al-Nàsir Yüsuf (i.e. 
Saladin), a eunuch, received his liberty from Shirküh 
and was appointed an amir. By the time of Shirküh's 
death (564/1169) he was already playing an influential 
part; it is said that it was due to him and the kadi 
‘Isa al-Hakkari that the caliph al-‘Adid appointed 
Saladin vizier. After the suppression of the rebellion 
fomented after al-‘Adid’s death by his chamberlain, 
the eunuch Mu?taman al-Khilafa, Karakish was 
appointed chamberlain. In this capacity he had the 
surveillance of the family of the late caliph and is 
said to have administered his office with great 
strictness. To prevent the family of the caliph in- 
creasing, he separated men and women. Saladin gave 
him the task of building the citadel of Cairo and 
extending the city walls to include Cairo and Fustat; 
later he was asked to fortify and defend *Akkà. 
When the town fell in 587/1191 after eighteen 
inonths fighting, he was taken prisoner; Saladin 





ransomed him a few months later for the high sum 
of 20,000 dinars. After the death of Saladin in 
589/1193 he entered the service of his son al-Malik 
al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman and was appointed to represent 
the Sultan when the latter was out of Egypt. When 
the Sultan felt his end approaching (in 595/1199), 
he designated his son al-Malik al-Mansir his suc- 
cessor and Karakish his regent. In keeping with 
this wish, the young ruler appointed him atdbeg, 
although Karakish was now very old. He only 
held his post for a very short time as most of the 
amirs and the head of the chancellery, Ibn Mam- 
mati, declared him incapable of ruling, presumably 
on account of his great age. é 

His supporters, who considered him the most 
worthy, consulted Saladin's adviser, al-Kadi al- 
Fadil [g.v.], but the latter, who had retired from 
political life, would not be drawn into the question. 
Finally the amirs asked al-Mansir’s uncle, al-Malik 
al-Afdal, to take over the regency. After this we 
find only one mention of Karakiish, when Sultan 
al-‘Adil, who had seized the throne in 596/1200, had 
two of his nephews taken to the house of Karakiish 
as prisoners. He died a year later. Contemporary 
historians, like *«Imàd al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani, 
bestow the highest praise upon him, as do later 
writers, like al-Makrizi and Ibn Taghribirdi, and 
describe him as the ablest man of his day. They give 
him particular credit for his activity as a builder. 
Besides the buildings already mentioned, his house, 
his hippodrome and the bridge at Gizeh, which he 
built out of stones from the Pyramids at Memphis, 
are mentioned. 

In the same period a “Karāķūsh” became noto- 
rious as a byword for stupidity. A series of absurd 
verdicts are related in a work entitled Kitāb al- 
Fáshüsh fi Ahkàm Karàüküsh, “the book on the 
stupidity in the judgments of Karáküsh"'. According 
to Hàdjdji Khalifa, the above-mentioned Ibn Mam- 
mātī was the author of this book. Casanova (see 
Bibl.) in his elaborate study on Karáküsh quotes 
three manuscripts: (1i) a Cairo manuscript which 
contains a brief selection from the Kitab al-Fashtsh; 
the author is there given as Ibn Mammiti; (2) a 
Paris manuscript the author of which is given as 
al-Süyüti, certainly wrongly, as in the introduction 
Ibn Taghribirdi is wrongly quoted and given a 
wrong praenomen, which one can hardly credit 
of al-Süyüti; (3) a Cairo manuscript which is a later 
version, in which Karakiish is called a sultan and 
the number of his "judgments" is increased, by 
‘Abd al-Salàm al-Lakàni, dating from 1200/1786. 
These “judgments” have nothing to do with state- 
craft but are court verdicts; they are typical, well 
known anecdotes, current among other nations also. 
A special investigation has not yet been made of the 
problem. Casanova endeavours to show that the 
work is a pamphlet against Karakiish, whom, he 
says, Ibn Mammaáti hated as an exceedingly severe 
man. It is not known whether Ibn Mammaàti collected 
and published these anecdotes in the life-time of 
Karakish. Ibn Khallikàn rightly points out that it 
is impossible that a man such as is described in the 
anecdotes could have held high offices of state. Nor 
is anything known of a particular feud between Ibn 
Mammaàti and Karáküsh, except that Ibn Mammàáti 
had protested in 595/1199 against the appointment 
of this then very old man; Karaküsh is described 
by the Frankish chroniclers as advanced in years 
even in 585/1189 at the siege of ‘Akka; he is said 
even to have known Godfrey de Bouillon, One thing 
is clear from Ibn Khallikan’s observation: the 
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anecdotes given by Ibn Mammáti were referred to 
our Karáküsh. 

Bibliography: Abi Shama, Kitéb al-Raw- 
datayn fi akhbar al-dawlatayn, Cairo 1287-88, ii, 
244, containing an appreciation by ‘Imad al-Din 
al-Katib al-Isfahani of Karakiish; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-ASyan, ed. Wiistenfeld, n° 544, ed. 
Ihsan ‘Abbas, iv, 91-2 (tr. de Slane, ii, 520); 
‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, al-Ifada wal-I‘tibar, 
Cairo 1286, 23 (Fr. tr. de Sacy, as Relation de 
l'Égypte, Paris 1810, 171-2, 206-13, passim. A 
general account in P. Casanova, Karákoüch, sa 
légende et son histoire, communication faite a 
l'institut égyptien, Cairo 1892; idem, Karákoüch 
in the MMAF, Paris 1897, vi, 447 ff.; the other 
references to him are given in H. Derenbourg, 
Ousama ibn Mounkidh, 432, n. 4, Paris 1889, and 
in A. S, Ehrenkreutz, Saladin, Albany 1972, index. 

(M. SoBERNHEIM) 

KARAKUSH, sHARAF AL-DÍN AL-ARMANÍ AL- 
MUZAFFARI AL-NASIRI (and also al-Takawi and 
alGhuzzi), Armenian  mamiük of Saladin’s 
nephew al-Malik al-Muzaffar Taki al-Din, who con- 
ducted military operations in Tripolitania and 
southern Tunisia and for a certain period of time 
occupied Tripoli, Gabés and other towns. Taki al- 
Din, who had personal ambitions, had to renounce 
the idea of conquering Ifrikiya, where the authority 
of the Almohads was not yet firmly established, and 
it was his mamlak who undertook this enterprise 
(most probably with Saladin’s blessing) from 568/ 
1172 onwards. He first of all made various raids 
(cf. Abi Shama, Rawdatayn, Cairo 1956-62, i/2, 548) 
on Barka, Tripoli and Awdjila, and then returned 
to Cairo, where he was thrown into prison; but he 
soon began his activities once more (572/1176-7). 
Returning once again to Tripolitania (cf. Abū 
Shama, op. cit., i/2, 692) at the head of a force of 
Ghuzz [q.v.], he occupied the eastern and southern 
parts of the country as far as Fazzàn, and then, 
with the aid of bedouins of the Banü Hilàl and 
Sulaym, seized Tripoli. It seems to have been at this 
point that he was rejoined by Taki al-Din’s silahdar, 
a person whose róle and even personal name remain 
obscure (Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Une lettre de 
Saladin au calife almohade, in Mélanges Rene Basset, 
Paris 1925, ii, 290-1, put forward the idea that 
Nasir al-Din Ibrahim, Ibrahim b. Karatakin and 
Abi Zaba and variants [= Yazaba = Joseph] were 
three names for the one person). 

After having made an alliance with ‘Ali b. Ishak 
b. Ghàniya (see cHANi1vA], who had declared his 
allegiance to the ‘Abbasid Caliph and was fighting 
the Almohads in southern Tunisia, Karakiish 
extended his territories towards the Djabal Nafüsa 
and 'of Gabés, without however reaching Tunis. 
Finding himself at Gafsa at the time of the Banü 
Ghaniya’s defeat of the Almohad army near that 
town (15 Rabi‘ II 583/24 June 1187), he put to the 
sword the survivors who had placed themselves 
under his protection. But the Almohad Abi Yisuf 
Ya*küb  al-Mansür [4.v.] immediately assumed 
charge of operations and gained the victory of al- 
Hamma on 10 Sha‘b4n 583/15 October 1187, thus 
expelling Karakish from Gabés. Whilst the latter 
fled through the desert with ‘Ali Ibn Ghaniya, his 
possessions and troops were handed over to al- 
Mansir, who sent his Ghuzz troops to Marrakesh 
{see GHUzz, and Ibn al-Athir, xi, 343-4]; soon after- 
wards (Dhu ?l-ka*da 583/January 1188), Gafsa also 
fell, and the Ghuzz in the town suffered the same 
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Gafsa, Karakiish may have offered his submission 
to the Almohads and that in Tripoli, the silakdar 
may have done likewise (Lévi-Provencal, Trente- 
Sept lettres almohades, 198, and Recueil, 62), but it 
is equally possible that this manoeuvre took place 
some time later. Whatever may have been the case, 
Saladin, who had rejoiced at Karakish’s successes 
(cf. Abii Shama, i/2, 547), at this time needed the 
support of the Almohad fleet against the Franks, 
and there is extant the text of a letter drawn up in 
his name by al-Kádi al-Fádil [g.v.], dated 585/1189 
and addressed to al-Mansür, asking for his inter- 
vention (apud al-Kalkashandi, Subh, vi, 526 ff., tr. 
and comm. in Gaudefroy-Demombynes, op. cit., 
279-304). Karáküsh had then to pretend to rally to 
him, probably on Saladin's orders, who in the fol- 
lowing year (28 Sha‘ban 586/30 September 1190) 
sent an embassy to al-Mansur with a letter (apud 
Abii Shama, Rawdatayn, in RHC, Hist Or., iv, 
497-505) in which he unequivocally disowned the 
reprehensible actions of the silakdar and the mamlik 
(according to Abi Shama, :bid., ii, 508, the former 
was handed over at Tunis by Karáküsh, whilst 
according to Istibsér, 111, this person, here called 
Abū Zabà al-Fàrisi, was expelled from Tripoli and 
sent to Marrakesh). After having stayed for some 
time with the governor of Tunis, Karakish took to 
flight and successfully regained Gabés and Tripoli 
with the aid of some turbulent tribes (586/1190). 

However, after the death of ‘Ali Ibn Ghaniya 
(584/1188), Karáküsh's relations with his brother 
and successor Yahya Ibn Ghianiya had deteriorated. 
In 591/1195, Yahya, who was in possession of the 
Djarid, seized Gabés and Tripoli; at this latter 
place, Karakish left his lieutenant Yàküt and fled 
for safety to Waddàn. Driven out of Ifrikiya in his 
turn, Yahyà also fled to Waddàn (606/1209) and 
besieged the former ally of the Banü Ghàniya, who 
was unable to withstand him; Yahya had him and 
one of his sons executed in 609/1212. Thus there 
came to an end the life of an adventurer who had 
carried on warfare for forty years as much for 
Saladin's benefit as for his own. The presence at 
Waddàn is further mentioned of another of his sons 
who fled there after betraying the Hafsid al-Mus- 
tansir (647—75/1249-77); he was eventually put to 
death by the king of Kanem. 
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KARAM, YUSUF [see yUsuF KARAM] 

KARÁMA may be considered as the masdar of 
karuma ‘“‘to be generous ,be beneficent, be karim (one 
of the “99 Most beautiful names of God” [see AL- 
ASMA? AL-HUSNA]). The root KRM appears frequently 
in the Kur?àn, and God is called there al-Karim ‘the 
Generous One"; the actual term karáma is not how- 
ever found there. If it was later adopted as a synonym 
of the masdars of forms II and IV (takrim and ikram), 
this seems very likely to have come about through 
phonetic assimilation to the Greek y&ptoua. In the 
technical vocabulary of the religious sciences, karama 
(pl. karámát) from now onwards assumes the sense of 
“charisma”, the favour bestowed by God completely 
freely and in superabundance. More precisely, the 
word comes to denote the '*marvels" wrought by the 
“friends of God”, awliya? (sing. wali), which God 
grants to them to bring about. These marvels most 
usually consist of miraculous happenings in the corpo- 
real world, or else of predictions of the future, or else 
of interpretation of the secrets of hearts, etc. 

The notion of karáma differs from that of mu*djiza 
{g.v.]. Each involves a “‘breaking of the natural order 
of things" (khàrik li'l-‘ada), that is, an extraordinary 
happening which breaks this “divine custom” (sunnat 
Allāh) which is the normal course of events. But 
whilst the mu‘djiza is a public act, preceeded by a 
“proclamation” (da‘wa) and a *'challenge" (takaddi), 
by means of which the prophet demonstrates incon- 
trovertibly the “impotence’’ (‘adjz) of his hearers to 
reproduce likewise the miracle thus brought about, 
the karáma is a simple, personal favour. It should be 
kept secret, and is in no way the sign of a prophetic 
mission. There is a risk of ambiguity if one translates 
both terms by "miracle" (of a prophet, of a saint). If 
mu‘djiza is rendered, as has become common, by 
“miracle of a prophet”, it seems preferable — taking 
into account the difference of the respective Arabic 
roots — to translate karáma by ''marvel of a saint". 

Are the karámát attributed to the awliya? — often 
in great abundance — to be regarded as authentic ? 
If not, then why not ? And if so, in what sense ? These 
questions presented themselves very early to the 
Muslim mind, and gave rise to diverse, and even 
contradictory, interpretations. We shall deal here 
with four main types of answer. 

(1) The Mu'tazili schools of thought. The generali- 
ty of the partisans of i*tiza@l denied the reality of kara- 
mat. The most prominent argument from scripture is 
that put forward by al-Zamakhshari commenting on 
Kur’an, LX XII, 26-7, ‘He (sc. God) knows the Mys- 
tery, but does not reveal to anyone His Mystery, 
except to the one whom he designates as His mes- 
senger". This text is understood as justifying the 
miracles which God performs openly “by the hands” 
of the prophets in order to demonstrate the truth of 
their missions, but as setting aside all other super- 
natural happenings. Al-Djubbā’i says that if the 
awliyda possessed this power, how would one be able 
to distinguish them from the prophets? 

A detailed exposition of the Mu‘tazili interpreta- 
tions of these “miracles of a prophet" will be found 
in the article mu‘pyiza. Briefly, if the heresiogra- 
phers (al-Isfara?ini, al-Baghdadi, al-Shahrastani, etc.) 
can be believed, al-Nazzim and al-Murdar for exam- 
ple regarded as doubtful every miraculous happening 
traditionally attributed to the Prophet, and did not 
attribute any miraculous nature to the inimitability 
of the Kur?àn (cf. A. Nader, Le systeme philosophique 
des Mu‘tazila, Beirut 1956, 318 and refs.). But this 
statement must be strongly qualified. Al-Khayyat, 
for instance, in his Kitab al-Intisdér, ed. Nyberg, 28-9, 


tr. Nader, Beirut 1957, 25-6, states that for al-Naz- 
zàm, the Kur?àn is certainly “the proof of the Pro- 
phet's mission". Moreover, Ibn Mattawayh says that 
the mu‘djizat merely confirm a teaching (sc. the 
kur?ànic revelation) which is conformable to reason, 
and it is this fact which justifies them. They are 
bound up with the missions of the prophet-messengers 
who are, like all mankind, responsible for their own 
actions. Nevertheless, the Mu*tazilis are unanimous in 
denying the authenticity of karámát, which they stig- 
matise as "charlatans' tricks". «Abd al-Djabbàr's at- 
tack on al-Hallàdj is well-known. His Mughni, xv, 
270 ff., relates in detail many *'marvels" of al-Hal- 
làdj; following al-Djubba7i, he makes them out as 
feats of prestidigitation, performed with the help of 
accomplices and by using faked houses and rooms. 
The tone of the Mughni is extremely polemical, and 
goes so far as to attack the very morals of al-Halladj 
(ibid., 270-1), turning into a personal attack. But the 
conclusion is clear (ibid., 275): the karámát are all 
tricks, and the accounts which later repeat them are 
only restating popular superstitions. 

(2) Falsafa (Ibn Sina). To illustrate the position 
taken up by falsafa, we shall take the example of Ibn 
Sind, who dealt with this question on several occa- 
sions. Ibn Sinà's cosmology undertakes to place mu‘- 
djizat and karāmāt within the existential determinism 
of the “necessary and consciously-willed" emanation. 
It is because of the perfection of their human nature 
and the power which their soul possesses as a fact of 
nature over external matter that the prophets con- 
firm their coming by miracles. (One should note that 
Ibn Rushd, in his TaAáfut al-taháfut, ed. Bouyges, 
515, makes a distinction here: only those miracles can 
be regarded as such where a change “in regard to 
quality” (istthala) is involved, because this is in itself 
possible, though impossible to the ordinary man; on 
the other hand, a change in substance is fundamen- 
tally impossible.) Now this justification of mu*djizát 
is equally valid, more or less, for karémat. In his 
Risála fi aksám al-*ulim (in Tis* rasà?il, Cairo 1326] 
1908, 14), Ibn Sinà tells us that karámát, in regard to 
their nature, “resemble” mu‘djizät, and in his Ishaárát 
(ed. Forget, Leiden 1892, 120) he insists that the 
person whose soul has, by virtue of its spiritual in- 
tensity, the power to act upon external matter, and 
who uses this power for good and according to the 
righteous way, possess the gift of mu‘djiza if he is a 
prophet, or that of karãma if he is a wali. The only 
difference is that the prophet is such by his very na- 
ture, through the innate, triple perfection of his in- 
tellect, his imaginative power and his factibile, where- 
as the saint (wali, siddik) or the "initiate" (‘arīf) 
acquires this perfection by following the appropriate 
path of asceticism, though at a lower level, at least in 
regard to his imaginative power. Furthermore, Ibn 
Sinà mentions the possible additional factors of cer- 
tain hypnotic processes ‘‘stemming from the Turks” 
(very rapid gyrations, fixation on a shining or a black 
object, etc.), and which are capable, in that they 
cause a withdrawal of the normal senses, or of bringing 
about the power of divination. He is distrustful to- 
wards them, and points out the dangers from them 
for those of feeble constitution, but he does not deny 
their reality. 

Whether dealing with mu‘djizat or karamat, there 
is no question, among the leading figures in falsafa, 
of gratuitous favours freely bestowed by God; these 
“powers” are the end product of the highest stage of 
perfection to which the human soul can attain in the 
determining lines of its own nature. In the light of 
this perspective of existential determinism, a recogni- 
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tion of the possibility of “prophetic miracles” leads 
logically to admitting the possibility of kardmat. The 
explanation is common to both, the differences lying 
essentially not in the deeds as such, but in the super- 
iority which raises the prophet over the saint. 

(3) The Ash‘ari reply. It seems that some Ash‘aris, 
such as al-Isfara?ini and al-Halimi, shared the severe 
judgment of the Mu‘tazilis in regard to karámát, The 
generality of the school, however, recognised their 
authenticity on the following grounds: (a) Rational 
probability. The raison d’étre of a mu‘djiza is not the 
moral perfecting of a prophet, but the freely-exercised 
will of God, who brings about this miracle “by the 
hands of the prophet”, a public miracle, preceeded by 
a “proclamation” and a “challenge”. It is therefore 
possible (djá?iz) for God to create, through the inter- 
mediacy of a saint, a supernatural occurence without 
either a proclamation or a challenge. (b) Existence of 
the occurrences. They are authenticated above all by 
the miraculous happenings which are mentioned in 
the Kur?àn and whose beneficiaries have not in any 
way received*a prophetic message to proclaim. Thus 
süra III, 37, tells of a marvel brought about for Mary, 
mother of Jesus, and XXVIII, 9 ff., stress the ‘‘mar- 
vel" of the story of the Seven Sleepers, in themselves 
“miraculous signs” (ayat) from God. Finally, XVII, 
40 ff., mention the extraordinary happenings which 
came about at Solomon's request, whether through 
an &frit or through "The one who had knowledge of 
the Book", particularised by tradition as the vizier 
Asat. (c) Karámát are therefore possible, but should 
not be confused with mu*djizàt. God grants the for- 
mer to saints in order to honour them and to confirm 
them in piety and God-fearing reverence, but He 
brings about the second ones “‘by the hands of the 
prophet" as a proof of his mission. The former should 
be kept hidden, but the second ones proclaimed be- 
fore all men. Both should, in any case, be carefully 
distinguished, not only from acts of trickery (hiyal), 
but also from divinatory acts (kihánàt), those of (per- 
mitted) magic, sikr, and those of sorcery (narandjat). 
Al-Bakillani devotes a whole work, his Kitab al-Bayan 
(ed. R. McCarthy, Baghdad-Beirut 1958), to defining 
the various kinds of “‘signs’’, some of them authentic 
and the rest deceptive and illusory, and to tracing 
back to their subject the rules for the **discernment 
of spirits". It is virtually the Ash‘ari thesis which Ibn 
Khaldin sums up in his Mukaddima (ed. Cairo N.D., 
67, 332, tr. de Slane, i, 191-4, iii, 111-12, tr. Rosenthal 
i, 188-9r, iii, 167-8). 

(4) The Süfi attitude. The existence of "saints" 
miracles" (karámát al-awliyà?) is affirmed. In Sunni 
tasawwuf, the explanation given is in general terms 
very close to the Ash‘arī position. There is a freely- 
given stress on the distinction between karãmāt and 
mu‘djisat; the saint who performs marvels cannot 
accordingly be recognised as a prophet, and must 
remain subject to the religious law laid down by the 
Messenger of God. However, whilst the Ash‘aris in- 
sisted on the objective difference of the two types of 
“signs”, the Sifi texts deal with the differences in 
spiritual attitudes. 

The problem comes up in almost all the Sufi ma- 
nuals, e.g. in the Kitab al-Luma‘ of Abi Nasr al- 
Sarradj (ed. Nicholson, GMS, 1914, chs. 113-18, Kala- 
badhi’s Kitab al-Ta‘arruf (ed. Arberry, Cairo 1352/ 
1933, ch. 26), the Risala al-kushayriyya (ed. Cairo 
N.D. 158 ff.), Hudjwiri’s Kash f al-mahbdjüb (tr. Nichol- 
son, GMS, 1911, 218-39), etc. The “signs” (a@yat) of 
saints resemble externally those of prophets, but 
whereas these last bring them about publicly (and 
with a “challenge” hurled forth), the saints strive to 





keep them secret. One of the charges made against 
al-Halladj was just this ‘divulging of marvels” (ifsha? 
al-karámát) by means of which he could apparently 
aspire, in the eyes of contemporaries, to the role of 
prophet. 

Subjectively, mu‘djizdt are an aid to the prophet 
-messenger, in that they confirm his mission; karā- 
mát on the other hand can become a subject of dis- 
quiet for the saint, who may be afraid of being the 
dupe of an illusion (cf. al-Sarradi, Joc. cit.). Al-Kala- 
badhi, op. cit., 44, relates that according to Aba Bakr 
al-Warràk, it is not the power of working miracles 
which constitutes a prophet, but the mission with 
which God has entrusted him. Saints able to perform 
charismatic acts do not take any offence at this mis- 
sion, once they recognise it and remain faithful to the 
message proclaimed. Also, when they receive the gift 
of working marvels, according to al-Kalabadhi, 46, 
“they display towards God all the more humility, 
submission, godly fear, abasement and self-contempt, 
and all the more promptness in responding to God’s 
claims over them’’. This humility and abasement on 
the saint’s part are a sign of the authenticity of the 
karámát, whilst the ‘“‘enemies of God” who work ap- 
parently similar deeds, become puffed up and attri- 
bute the merit to themselves alone (loc. cit.); in this 
respect they become the dupes of ''God's plotting" 
(makr Allāh), who has allowed these swindles in order 
the better to confound them. We find the same teach- 
ing in al-Hudjwiri, who stresses the impeccability of 
prophets but the fallibility of saints. He adds that the 
karámát accomplished over the ages by the Muslims 
are precisely a »nu*djiza of the Prophet of Islam: the 
kur?anic law, necessarily permanent, thereby acquires 
a proof of authenticity also permanent (Kashf al- 
mahdjüb, tr. 222). The remainder of the text gives a 
series of examples of karámát, some kur?anic or con- 
temporary with the Kur?àn, others post-kur?ànic, in- 
cluding those of inter alios Aba Sa‘id al-Kharraz, 
Dhàü 'l-Nün al-Misri, etc. 

On one side, the Süfis often teach that saints must 
not seek after this gift of marvel-working, but must 
even mistrust it, and that to become attached to it 
would make a serious obstacle of the road to union 
with God; on the other side, however, the biographies 
of the leading Süfis abound in marvellous acts and 
supernatural charismatic deeds. This dual note is for 
example found all through the Lafaif al-minan wa 
*l-akhlak of ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (ed. Cairo 
N.D.) studied by Asin Palacios. 

It should be finally noted that in general Shi‘ism 
also admits karámát and distinguished them from 
mu‘djizdt. The great Imams, since they are endowed 
with impeccability and perfect knowledge, can work 
“marvels”. Strict Imami thought accords this power 
to them alone, or at most, wil] only admit the possi- 
bility of karámát performed under the influence or 
through the intermediacy of the Imàns. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(L. GARDET) 

KARAMAN, the name of a Turkoman leader, 
founder of the Anatolian dynasty of the Karamanids 
or Karàmàn-oghullari [g.7.]; hence the name of the 
Ottoman province into which the territories of this 
principality were subsequently formed, with Konya 
as its administrative centre, see below. Karaman was 
also fhe later Ottoman name for the town of Laranda 
[g.v.]. The term Karámánii| K arámánliü was applied to 
the turcophone Greek Orthodox Christians of the 
Karámàn region, and Karémanlidja (Grk. Karaman- 
lidhika) to their dialect of Turkish and their literature 
(written in Greek characters). Emigrants from this 
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ethnico-religious group (who were not Greeks, but 
probably descendants of the ancient Lycaonians) 
were brought to Istanbul after the Ottoman conquest 
and gave their name to a quarter near Yedikule [see 
ISTANBUL, i, vii]; in the early years of this century, 
the Karam4nli community in Istanbul published its 
own newspaper, Nea Anatoli. See A. M. Scheider, Die 
Bevölkerung Konstantinopels in XV. Jahrhundert, in 
Nachr. der Akad. der Wiss. in Göttingen (1949), 238 ff. 
(Tk. tr. in Bell., xxi (1952), 35 ff.); S. Salaville and E. 
Dalleggio (eds.), Karamanlidha, Bibliographie analy- 
Hque ...,i, Years 1584-1850, ii, Years 1850-65, Ath- 
ens 1958-66; S. Vryonis Jr., The decline of medieval 
Hellenism in Asia Minor, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1971, index; and TURKS, section on languages. 
Emigrants from the Karaman region have further 
given their name to some 1g other places in Turkey, 
see Son teşkilat-i mülkiye’de köylerimizin adları, Istan- 
bul 1928, and Türkiye'de meskun yerler kilavuzu, 
Ankara 1946-50. 

What follows relates only to the administrative 
province of Karámàn under the Ottomans and after 
the definitive disappearance of the Karamanid dy- 
nasty. 

In 888/1483, the Ķarāmānid lands became a begler- 
begilik divided into two parts: the first comprised the 
sandiak of Ič-il(i) [q.v.] in the eastern part of the area 
adjacent to the coast (see the map in ANADOLU) 
and included Mut and the administrative centre 
Konya, whilst the second comprised the interior re- 
gions, called Khāridj. In the middle of the roth/16th 
century, the sandjak of Ic-il(i) was separated from it. 
In the rrth/rzth century, the province (eyalet) of 
Karàmàn comprised the sandjaks of Aksaray, Akshe- 
hir, Beyshehir, Kayseri, Kirshehir, Konya and Nigde 
[qq.v.]. With the administrative reform of 1281/1864, 
the former eydélet became the wil@yet of Konya. See 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthan-niimda, 614-15; Von Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung, i, 254 ff., ii, 256-7; Barkan, Kanun- 
lar, 39 ff.; N. and I. Beldiceanu, Le province de Qara- 
man au XVIe siecle, in JESHO, xi (1968), esp. 39; 
Tekindag, in TD, xiii, passim, xiv, 74; I. H. Konyali, 
Abideleri ve kitabeleri ile Karaman tarihi . . . , Istanbul 
1967, passim; Kramers, in EI! s.v. (H. A. REED) 

KARAMANI MEHMED PASHA [see MEHMED 
PASHA, KARAMANT]. 

KARAMANLI, family of Turkish origin, 
of whom several members governed Tripolitania from 
1123/1711 to 1251/1835, constituting themselves into 
a real dynasty. Its founder was Karamànli Ahmad 
Bey, of whose origins scarcely anything is known 
apart from the fact that he himself or his father or 
an ancestor came from Anatolia, probably from the 
town or the region of Karam4n, to serve as a soldier 
in the odjak of Tripoli; certain authors put forward 
the view that one of his ancestors may have come 
to Tripolitania with the corsair Turghit (Dragut). 
The chronicler Ibn Ghalbtin, who lived at the time 
of Ahmad Bey, calls him Ahmad b. Yusuf b. Muham- 
mad b. Mustafa. 

In 1122/1710, and for several years earlier, the Otto- 
man province of Tripolitania had been plunged into 
anarchy due to rivalries that brought into opposition 
Janissaries, kwlwghlis and Arab notables. Ahmad 
Karamánli, then ‘amil or governor of the region of 
the Manshiya and of the Sahil, had succeeded at the 
end of 1122/1710 in restoring order there and making 
himself appreciated by the local population. Resolved 
to put an end to the disorder, and supporting the 
Arabs against the kulughls, Ahmad seized Tripoli, 
took the title of bey (commander of the troops) and 
in fact exercised control over the province (13 Dju- 
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mada II 1123/29 July 1711), Shortly afterwards, he 
had Khalil Pasha, the governor sent by the sultan, 
executed, and had a large number of Turkish officers 
and functionaries assassinated, at the same time 
sending a delegation to Sultan Ahmad III in order to 
justify himself. Finally, the Sultan accorded him the 
title of beylerbey (governor), recognizing him also as 
chief of the province; but it was only in 1134/1722 
that the Sultan bestowed on him the title of Pasha, 
making him his official representative. 

Having little confidence in the Janissaries, Ahmad 
Bey created an indigenous militia and favoured the 
corsairs. He had to face several local revolts from 
1125/1713 to 1135/1723 in the south-east of Tripoli- 
tania, in Cyrenaica and Fazzàn. Following these re- 
volts, he took under his direct control the whole 
province by making terror reign when necessary: he 
had a number of people put to death, including dig- 
nitaries and notables, and even, over a libel, the 
chronicler Ibn Ghalbün, who nevertheless had written 
his work for his glory. While encouraging piracy, 
Ahmad Karamaànli avoided entangling himself with 
the great Western powers and concluded or renewed, 
notably with England and France, treaties of peace 
and commerce. He had the fortifications of Tripoli re- 
stored and the mosque and madrasa which bear his 
name constructed in that town. He died (he probably 
committed suicide) on the night of 26th or 27th Rama- 
dàn 1157/3rd or 4th November 1745; he was approxi- 
mately 60 years old. 

His son Mehmed (Muhammad, 1158-67/1745-54) 
was proclaimed governor and recognized without dif- 
ficulty by the Sultan. He maintained the country in 
Peace and renewed the agreements with England and 
France, although piracy had at that time enjoyed a 
great prosperity, which led to several incidents with 
Venice and Naples. He died in Shaww4l 1167/July 
1754. His son ‘Ali succeeded him (1167-1207/1754- 
93) and received the agreement of the Sultan. Until 
1171/1758 he had to face several revolts, notably in 
the Manshiya and the Sahil, revolts which were drown- 
ed in blood. However, after this, the country enjoyed 
a sufficiently long period of calm until 1204/1790. 

From the middle of the reign of Ahmad KaramAanli, 
Tripolitania saw its economic activity increase and 
became an important staging post of commerce in 
the Mediterranean; but a serious epidemic in 1181/ 
1767, and then the plague and famine in 1198-1200/ 
1784-6, led to a certain decline of Tripoli and its 
commerce. During this period, the authority of the 
KaramAnlis was incontestable: they had a firm grip 
on the central power (bey, ághà of the Janissaries, 
káhya, ra?isal bahr, khaznadár , shaykh al-balad, diwan) 
and on the provinces where they were represented 
by the &à?id; the military forces comprised about 
400 Janissaries, 200 to 300 renegades, 500 Albanians 
and 600 Arabs; the navy was composed of Albanians 
and Arabs. 

The situation deteriorated with the old age of ‘Ali 
Pasha; in 1790 his elder son, Hasan Bey, was assas- 
sinated and his second son, Ahmad, then became bey, 
but had to face the hostility of his brother Yusuf, 
who was supported by the Arabs. In view of this si- 
tuation, the notables of Tripoli and some military 
leaders intervened with the Sultan and asked him to 
name another governor, to which Yisuf replied by 
having himself proclaimed governor with the support 
of the Nuwayr (1207/1792-3); he then undertook the 
siege of Tripoli (June 1793). Shortly afterwards there 
arrived unexpectedly ‘Ali Bulghür, a high dignitary 
ousted from Algiers, who claimed to have been in- 
vested with the governorship by the Sultan: he bene- 
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fited from the gathering of notables and officers of 
Tripoli and entered the town (July 1793), while Yüsuf 
and ‘Alī Pasha retired to Tunisia. “Alī Bulghür having 
seized the island of Djarba, the bey of Tunis Hamüda 
then favoured the action of the Karamànli to regain 
power. Finally, the vanquished *Ali Bulghür fled to 
Egypt (February 1795), while ‘Ali Pasha, resident at 
Tunis, renounced the governorship in favour of his 
son Ahmad. In Sha‘ban 1210/November 1796, pro- 
fiting from the departure of Ahmad for Tadjüra, Y ü- 
suf entered Tripoli and had himself proclaimed gover- 
nor there; Ahmad did not persist in his claims and 
retired to Malta. The following year, Yüsuf received 
from the Sultan the investiture firmán; he then took 
severe measures to repress disorder, reinforced the 
fortifications and increased the corsairs' fleet. 

During Bonaparte's expedition in Egypt, Yüsuf 
Pasha refused to break off relations with France; 
constrained to do so, following an English threat, he 
hastened to conclude a treaty with France as early 
as 1799. In 1800 an incident occurred with the United 
States of America, which resulted in the severing 
of relations, and then in acts of hostility. The Ameri- 
cans were on the point of reintroducing Ahmad Bey 
to Cyrenaica and having him proclaimed governor, 
but English mediation put an end to these events; a 
new treaty was concluded with the Americans, while 
Ahmad Bey retired to Egypt (June 1805). 

From 1806 to 1830, numerous revolts broke out 
in different regions, repressed with more or less suc- 
cess; in 1810, the region of Ghadamés was once more 
joined to Tripoli. In 1819 a Franco-English fleet ar- 
rived before Tripoli and, under threat, had the slaves 
and Christian prisoners freed. From 1823 to 1826 
at the request of the Sultan, Yisuf Pasha sent a 
Tripolitanian fleet to participate in the operations 
of the Ottoman fleet on the coasts of Morea and re- 
turned by the same route, but this provoked severe 
reactions by the Kingdoms of Sardinia and Naples 
(1825-6). The assassination of Major Laing, son-in- 
law of the English Consul Warrington, who held the 
French Consul Rousseau responsible, placed Y üsuf 
Pasha in a delicate situation: he had finally to sign 
a new treaty with France (August 1830). In 1832, 
having imposed taxes on the inhabitants of the Man- 
shiya and the Sahil in order to recover his debts, 
they revolted, proclaimed a grandson of Yüsuf, Meh- 
med (Muhammad) Bey governor, and besieged Tri- 
poli. On the 5th August 1832, Yisuf abdicated in 
favour of his son ‘Ali; the latter could count on the 
support of Cyrenaica and the good will of the French, 
whereas Mehmed Bey enjoyed the favour of the Eng- 
lish. An emissary of the Sultan, Mehmed Shakir Efen- 
di, tried in vain to arrange an agreement between the 
parties. He returned in September 1834 with a firman 
of investiture for “Ali Bey that the rebels and Eng- 
land refused to recognize. Meanwhile, the Ottoman 
Government took careful note of that what was neces- 
sary, in view of the French pressure that was being 
exerted on the Ķaramānlīs and on account of the 
presence of the French in Algeria which constituted 
a serious threat, to display more energetically the 
suzerainty of the Sultan over Tripolitania; in Febru- 
ary 1835 the Ottomans decided to send a fleet and 
troops to Tripoli under the command of Mustafa Na- 
djib Pasha. This fleet arrived before Tripoli on the 
26th May and the disembarkation of the troops took 
place on the 27th; the next day, ‘Ali Pasha and a cer- 
tain number of Tripolitanian dignitaries were arrested, 
while Mustafa Nadjib Pasha had the imperial firman 
read, naming him governor of the province and de- 
creeing the removal of ‘All Pasha. Mehmed Bey com- 


mitted suicide, his brother Ahmad took refuge in 
Malta, and all the other members of the KaramànlI 
family were sent to Istanbul with the exception of 
Yüsuf Pasha who, owing to his great age was author- 
ised to live in Tripoli; he died there on the 4th August 
1838. 

Thus the dynasty of the Karamànlis came to an 
end. Its initial originality lay in its support for the 
Arabs of Tripolitania against the Turks and the 
kulughlis, without however rejecting Ottoman suze- 
rainty. Later, the Karamànlis did not escape the 
rivalries and internal quarrels that rendered null and 
void the efforts of the first members of the dynasty, 
and facilitated the province being taken once more 
into control by the Ottomans, aided in this by the 
implications of the “Eastern Question”. Like the 
Husaynids in Tunisia, but to a lesser degree on ac- 
count of the extent and disparity of the land, the 
Karamanlis were able momentarily to cut a figure as 
a local dynasty, but not as a national one. 
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KARAMAN-OGHULLARI (KaRAMANIDS), a 
Turkish dynasty which ruled over the regions of 
Ié-Il, Konya and Ni£de (qq.v.]. 

The claim made by Yazidji-oghlu *Ali (g.v.] that 
the Karámàn-oghullarl belonged to the Avshar [see 
AFSHAR] tribe is plausible. It is probable that they 
were settled in Arràn [g.v.] prior to the Mongol in- 
vasion, that because of it they had to immigrate to the 
Sivas region, and that after taking part in the Babà?t 
[q.v.] revolt they moved to the Ermenek region and 
established their home there. The Ermenek-Mut- 
Anamur region was conquered in 622/1225 during the 
reign of ‘Ala? al-Din Kaykubad. 

The principal tribes over which the Karàmànids 
ruled were: Igdir (one of the 24 Oghuz tribes), Boz 
Doghan (possibly a sub-tribe of Igdir), Turghudlu, 
Bayburdlu, Bozkirlu, Oghuz-Khànlu, Khvàdja Yü- 
nuslu, Yapa-oghullari, Adall-oghullari, Shamlu, Kho- 
djantilu (Khodjanti = from Khudjand in Tiirkistan ?), 
Yiva and Beg-Dili. Some of these tribes are patently 
named after clan-leaders (boy-begi). To these we can 
also add the Gókez-oghullarl and the Gódjer oghul- 
lari. We also know that tribes living on the Bulghar 
Daghi (Bulgharlu), and such tribes as Kush Temürlü, 
Kusünlu, Elwànlu and Ulashlu, which belonged to the 
Warsak confederation, were in the service of the Kara- 
manids.Some small Mongol tribes that were left behind 
after Timür's invasion may also be added to these. 


The defeat of the Saldjük army for the second 
time by the Mongol commander Baydijü in 654/1256, 
and the beginning of a struggle between Sultan ‘Izz 
al-Din Kaykawis and Rukn al-Din Kilfdj Arslan, his 
brother and rival, allowed the Turkmen peoples living 
along the frontier regions to enjoy greater autonomy 
and gain greater political importance. Karaman Beg’s 
emergence in the Ermenek-Mut region was part of 
this development. 

According to Shikári [g.v.] and to some later chro- 
nicles, inscriptions and archival records, Karaman’s 
father was Nür al-Din Süfi or Nüre Süfi. Shikari 
claims that Nüre Süfi was interested in religious 
matters rather than in state affairs and was a follo- 
wer of Bába Ilyàs; leaving the administration of his 
principality to his son Karàmàn, he led a life of 
seclusion. He is buried at Değirmenlik, in the Sinanlu 
district of Ermenek. Like the majority of the Turk- 
men begs, Karaman was a supporter of ‘Izz al-Din 
Kaykawus. It is, therefore, probable that he took 
part in the battle between ‘Ali Bahadur, commander 
of the army of Kaykawus, and Rukn al-Din Kilidj 
Arslan near the Altunpa (Altun Apa) caravanserai to 
the west of Konya in 660/1262. Zayn al-Hádjdi, one 
of his brothers, was killed in this battle. 

The Parwana Mu‘in al-Din Sulayman, who held 
administrative authority in Anatolia with the support 
of Rukn al-Din Kilfdj Arslan and the Mongols, put 
many amirs who had sided with Kaykawus to death 
and pacified Karaman, whom he was unable to seize, 
by granting him an amirate (possibly the governor- 
ship of Ermenek). He also appointed his brother 
Bufisuz as Amir Djandar. Karaman made frequent 
attacks on the territory of the neighbouring Kingdom 
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of Little Armenia. In fact, according to contemporary 
Armenian chroniclers, in a battle fought between 
Karaman and the Armenian king Hethoum at the 
fortress of ‘‘Maniaun’’ (probably Mennan castle near 
Ermenek), his brother Bufisuz and his brother-in- 
law were killed. Karàmàn also died after a time from 
the wounds he received in the same battle. The claim 
by the Armenian chronicler that Bufisuz was killed 
in battle is not correct. Shikari, 33, claims that 
Karam4n was buried in Ermenek. However, the text 
of the inscription attributed to Karàmàn in the village 
of Balkasun (Khalil Edhem, Karámán Oghullari kak- 
kinda wetha^ik-i mahküke, in TOEM, ii, 699; t. H. 
Konyah, Karaman Tarihi, Istanbul 1967, 693) makes 
it clear that the inscription belongs to his son Mah- 
mid Beg, the builder of the tomb, in which he also 
is buried. 

Although the Saldjak Sultan Rukn al-Din Kilidj 
Arslan was enraged at Karam4n’s refusal to obey his 
orders, he left him unmolested. When he heard of 
his death, however, he imprisoned his brother Bufisuz, 
who was in Konya as Amir Djàndàr. Karamàn's 
young children were taken into custody in the castle 
of Gevele, near Konya. His sons were transferred to 
other castles after Kílidj Arslan's death (663/1265), 
and were later released by the Parwàna; one of them, 
*Ali Beg, was still held hostage in Kayseri. The Beg- 
lerbegi Khatir-oghlu Sharaf al-Din, who had revolted 
against the Mongols in 675/1276, dismissed the gover- 
nor of Ermenek, Badr al-Din Ibrahim, the son of 
Kadi Khuteni, and appointed in his stead Karaman’s 
son Shams al-Din Mehmed Beg. Mehmed Beg occu- 
pied I&-Il down to the sea, and started raiding the 
Mongol detachments. Following the dismissal of 
Khatir-oghlu, the Parwana sent the former governor 
Badr al-Din Ibrahim against the Karam4nids, but he 
suffered a heavy defeat in a battle with the forces 
of Mehmed Beg. Following this, Saldjük forces under 
the command of the Nà'ib al-Saltana Amin al-Din 
Mikhail and Sabib Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali’s sons failed to 
gain any victory over the Karamanids. At about this 
time, the Mamlük Sultan Baybars had defeated the 
Mongols on the Albistan plain (1o Dhu?l-Ka*da 675/ 
15 April 1277) and entered Kayseri. 

Baybars gave Karaman’s son ‘Ali Beg—at his 
own request—amirates and “sandjaks” for himself 
and his elder brothers. The Karàmaànids, taking ad- 
vantage of this situation, began hostilities under the 
command of Mehmed Beg, supported by ‘Alā? al- 
Din Siyávush, the Saldjükid prince, who was called 
“Djimri” (“miserly”). He was one of the sons of ‘Izz 
al-Din Kaykawüs. Mehmed Beg first came to Aksaray 
with a fairly small army (a contemporary source 
gives this as 3,000); because of the few forces at 
his disposal, he turned towards Konya. He captured 
Konya (9 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 675/15 May 1277), ineffec- 
tually defended by the Nà?ib al-Saltana, and put 
‘Ala al-Din Siyávush on the Saldjük throne; the 
khutba was read in his name, and coins were struck; 
one of these is still extant (O. F. Sağlam, Şimdiye 
kadar görülmeyen Cimri sikkesi, in HII. Tarih Kon- 
gresi zabıtları, Ankara 1943, 224-8). Mehmed Beg be- 
came *Alà? al-Din Siyāvush’s vizier. One of the first 
decrees passed at the first meeting of his council 
was that no language other than Turkish shouid 
thenceforth be spoken in government offices and the 
court. 

Mehmed Beg, learning that the sons of Sahib Fakhr 
al-Din ‘All were moving towards Konya with a large 
army, went to Ak Shehir, taking ‘Ala? al-Din Siya- 
vush with him. In the ensuing battle he defeated and 
killed the sons of Sahib. Although Sivri-Hisar opened 


its gates to him, he met with resistance at Kara 
Hisar (Afyon) and therefore returned to Konya. He 
declared that he would go to Erzurum to fight the 
Mongols, but as he could not raise the necessary 
troops he abandoned the plan. When he heard that 
a Mongol army was approaching, he returned to I¢-il. 
In fact, the Mongol ruler, Abaka, sent the vizier 
Shams al-Din Muhammad Djuwayni and some Mon- 
gol commanders to Turkey at the head of a large army 
for the purpose of establishing peace, and applying 
the Mongol financial system in the country (Rabi* II 
676/September 1277). Djuwayni came to the country 
of the Karàmànids along with the Mongol troops. 
After some plunder and destruction he moved to Kaz 
Ova (in the Tokat region) for the approaching winter. 
As a precaution, a Mongol unit was left under the 
command of Ghiyáth al-Din Kay-Khusraw. In spring, 
the sultan and the vizier Fakhr al-Din *Ali marched 
against the Karamànids with the Saldiük and Mongol 
forces under their command, and reached Mut. Meh- 
med Beg, who had taken up a position near the 
fortress of Kurbagha for the purpose of reconnais- 
sance, encountered a Mongol detachment and was 
killed together with two brothers and a cousin. Upon 
this unexpected success the sultan and the vizier 
swept down to the Mediterranean in order to put an 
end to the Karámánids (676/1277). Meanwhile, ‘Ala? 
al-Din Siyavush succeeded in gathering a considerable 
force in the west, to which he had escaped, but he 
was defeated and killed by Ghiyàth al-Din Kay- 
Khusraw (Muharram 677/May 1278). This success, 
far from wiping out the Karamanids, helped to streng- 
then their will to fight. 

Following this, they were headed by Giineri Beg, 
who seems to have been a member of the Karamanid 
dynasty. The defeat of the Mongol army by the Mam- 
lüks at Hims in 680/128r, and the death of Abaka 
following this, led to disturbances in Turkey. Karà- 
mån Oghlu Güneri Beg carried out frequent acts of 
plunder in the Konya region, while Ashraf Oghlu 
Sulayman Beg started making raids from Beg Shehri 
on Konya and Ak Shehir. Finding himself helpless in 
the face of the raids of the Turkmen begs, Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din Kay-Khus : w sought help from Ah- 
mad, the successor of Abaka. Ahmad sent his brother 
Konghurtay to Anatolia at the head of a large army. 
After plundering Aksaray in a manner without pre- 
cedent, Konghurtay arrived in Karámaànid territory. 
Great destruction was caused there by forest fires, 
pillage and plunder, and massacre. Large numbers of 
people were killed. Women and children were cap- 
tured and sold as slaves. The savage destruction 
wrought by Konghurtay in Karamanid territory crea- 
ted deep sorrow and anger among the Mamliks, and 
in a letter written to the IIkhan Ahmad, the savagery 
was described as something incompatible with Muslim 
brotherhood. The fact that Ahmad summoned Kon- 
ghurtay and had him executed (682 Shawwal/January 
1284) may be related with feelings of anger at a broth- 
er in the faith's cruelty. In spite of this, Konghurtay's 
acts of violence could not break down the resistance 
of the Karam4nids. The new sultan, Ghiyath al-Din 
Mas'üd, was a weak man who preferred to live in 
Kayseri as he did not feel safe in Konya. The invading 
Mongol troops were stationed in eastern parts of cen- 
tral Anatolia; taking advantage of this, the wife of the 
former sultan, Ghiyáth al-Din Kay- Khusraw, had her 
two sons acclaimed as rulers in Konya. To gain their 
support, Karaman Oghlu Giineri Beg and Ashraf 
Oghlu Sulayman Beg were given a beglerbegilik and 
regency respectively (684/1285). Shortly afterwards, 
the two children were put to death by the orders of 
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Arghun Khan, but neither Sultan Mas‘id nor the 
Mongols were able to establish peace and order in the 
western part of central Anatolia. 

After the Karamanids and the Ashraf Oghullari, 
the Germiyanids appeared on the scene in the Kiita- 
hya region. In the meantime, Giineri Beg took Laran- 
da (modern Karaman: see LARANDA). In 686/1287 a 
certain Karámán Oghlu marched against Tarsüs, caus- 
ing destruction around the city. It is almost certain 
that this '*Karámàn Oghlu" was Güneri Beg. Mabmüd 
Beg, one of the sons of Karaman ruling somewhere 
in the Ič-il, accepted Güneri Beg as suzerain. Sultan 
Mas*üd and the vizier Fakhr al-Din *Ali, by order of 
the Shahzade Gaykhatu marched against the Kara- 
màn territory at the head of a joint Saldjük and 
Mongol army in the same year. However, they could 
not engage the Karamanid forces, which had with- 
drawn into the rugged mountains, and were unable 
to do more than destroy some of the town of Laranda 
and its surroundings. In the next year (687/1288), 
Karaman Oghlu and Ashraf Oghlu came to Konya 
to express their submission to Mas‘id, while Gtineri 
Beg, accompanied by his brother (and possibly also 
by Mahmüd Beg), came before the sultan with a 
large army and kissed his hand (Djumàdà II/May- 
June 1289). Güneri Beg sent his brother (Mabmüd 
Beg?) to visit Gaykhatu, the Mongol governor who 
had come to Konya. However, Gaykhatu's return to 
Iran on the death of Arghun (690/1290) gave rise to 
disturbances everywhere. At this time, the Karama- 
nids attacked Ashraf Oghlu and entered Beg Shehri, 
but they were driven back. As Sultan Mas‘id lived in 
Kayseri and there was no competent governor in 
Konya, the Karamanids were emboldened to carry 
out frequent raids and acts of plunder in and around 
the city. On one occasion, under the command of 
Khalil Bahadur, they raided and plundered the city 
for three days in succession. Sultan Mas‘id thereupon 
requested help from Gaykhatu, who had recently suc- 
ceeded to the Ilkhànid throne, Gaykhatu came to 
Anatolia with a large army, which also included 
Georgian soldiers. Laranda and Eregli and the villages 
around these cities were destroyed with particular 
savagery. The number of captives taken from the 
lands of the Karamanids and Ashraf Oghullar! alone 
(690/1292) was 7,000. The Mongol ruler carried des- 
truction as far as Ladik (modern Denizli, ancient 
Laodicia) and the newly created Menteshe princi- 
pality; he did not even spare the citizens of such cities 
as were obedient to him. He then returned to Iran 
with the abundant booty seized in Anatolia. Gaykha- 
tu, the perpetrator of many cruel acts such as these 
was essentially an incompetent ruler. He was unable 
to resist Baydu, and eventually lost both his throne 
and his life in 694/1295. 

In spite of heavy losses, the Karamanids renewed 
action as soon as Gaykhatu returned, while Ashraf 
Oghlu captured Gevele Castle near Konya. Taking 
advantage of this situation, Henry II, King of Cyprus, 
landed troops at ‘Ala@iyya, but they beaten back 
by the Karamaànids led by Mahmid Beg. 

Mongol dominion in Anatolia during the time of 
Ghazan Khan was in its weakest phase. The city of 
Konya was under the rule of Akhi Ahmad Shah. 
Henceforth, the Akhis had a considerable say in the 
administration of the city for many years to come. 
When Baltu (696/1297) and Siilemish (698/1299), two 
of the Mongol commanders in Anatolia, revolted a- 
gainst Gházàn, they were in collusion with the Karà- 
mánids; in fact, a large number or perhaps all of the 
Turkmens in the army of Sülemish belonged to the 


take any action against them. Referring to the Kara- 
mànids, he is reported to have said, “I was seeking the 
enemy in the east and west, while he was hiding be- 
neath my clothing. If it had not been for the Kara- 
mànids, Turkmens and Kurds, the Mongol horsemen 
would have reached the place where the sun sets”, 
indicating that the Mongols regarded the Karam4nids 
as the main barrier to their domination of the whole 
of Anatolia. Shortly after the revolt of Siilemish, the 
brave and competent Karamanid leader Giineri Beg 
died (28 Radjab 699/20 April 1300). 

The first half of the 8th/14th century constitutes 
the least-known period in the history of the Karà- 
máànids, owing to the scarcity and contradictory na- 
ture of the available historical evidence, Güneri Beg 
was succeeded by his brother Mabhmüd Beg, who is 
known to have built a mosque in Ermenek in 702/1302 
and a turba for himself and his father, Karaman Beg, 
in the same year. According to Neshri, Mabmüd Beg 
died in 707/1307-8 (Djihán-numá, ed. F. R. Unat— 
M. A. Kóymen, Ankara r949, i, 48, 49). Although 
he gives no source, 1. H. Uzungargili (4nadolu beyli- 
kleri, Ankara 1969), refers to an inscription on a 
mosque dated 711/1311 mentioning Mabmüd Beg. In 
the same year the Karàmànids and Aldum (?), a 
powerful Turkmen Beg, defeated and killed Kazàn- 
djük, a Mongol commander, in one of the passes of the 
Taurus Mountains. Neshri mentions that Mahmid 
Beg had two sons, Yakhshi and Sulayman, and that 
Yakhsh{ succeeded to his father’s title in Ermenek 
(ibid.). The Yakhshl Beg referred to by Neshri is the 
Yakhshi Khan mentioned in other sources as the suc- 
cessor of Mahmüd. Mahmüd had several other sons, 
named Badr al-Din Ibrahim, Pasha Masa, Khalil (and 
perhaps Yüsuf), but nothing is clearly known of their 
political lives, and not even the dates of their deaths. 
It is understood that Yakhsh! Khan, who succeeded 
to his father’s title in Ermenek, overthrew Akhi 
Mustafa, ruler of Konya, and captured the city. It 
is probable that this event occurred during the early 
months of 714/end of 1314, because it is suggested 
that the main reason for Cóbàn Beg's being sent to 
Turkey was the capture of Konya by the Karamanids 
(Kashani, Ta?rikh-i Uldjaytu, ed. Mahin Hambly, 
Tehran 1969, 168-70). According to the same historian 
Karaman Oghlu, who ruled Konya for some time, 
fled to Laranda during a famine which broke out in 
the city; he was pursued and forced to come before 
Céban, who pardoned him. After leaving officials in 
Konya and appointing his son Demir Tash (Timir 
Tash) as his regent in Anatolia, Coban returned to 
Iran. Before long Konya was recaptured by the Kara- 
manids. According to Neshri, Yakhsh! Beg died in 
Ermenik in 717/1317-18, and was succeeded by his 
brother Sulayman Beg. It is presumed that Neshri's 
source for this was an old calendar (Jstanbul'un fethin- 
den önce yaztlmis tartht takvimler, ed. O. Turan, An- 
kara 1954, 32, 33), which mentions that Yakhsh! Beg 
was killed. The next year, ‘‘Karaman Oghlu” Ibrahim 
Beg’s ambassador came to Cairo, stating that his 
master had read the khujba in the name of the sultan 
and also struck coins in his name. This statement 
might confirm that Yakhshl Khàn was killed in the 
year already mentioned, and that Badr al-Din Ibrà- 
him had replaced him, but Yakhshl Khàn is referred 
to in other calendars as living at a later date. The date 
of his death accordingly remains uncertain. 

Pasha Misa Beg, one of the sons of Mahmüd Beg, 
restored Laranda, which had been destroyed by Gay- 
khatu, in 711/1311-12 and took up residence there. 
The city may possibly have been in the hands of Badr 


Karámaànids. Nevertheless, Gházàn Kh4n declined to | al-Din Ibrahim Beg prior to 718/1318. We know that 
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at this time Nadjm al-Din Demir Khan b. Karaman 
was in the service of the Mamliks, being either the 
commander or one of the commanders of the Mamlük 
forces sent to Mecca as early as 715/1315; he died 
in Damascus in 734/1333-34. Three years earlier ‘Ali 
Bahadur b. Karam4n had been appointed to one of the 
fabl-khána amirates. Unfortunately we do not know 
the names of the fathers of these Karam4nid princes. 

The appointment of Demir Tash, Coban’s son, as 
commander of the Mongol forces in Anatolia led to 
the strengthening of Mongol domination in Anatolia, 
and to the expansion of the territories under Mongol 
occupation. Demir Tash took measures to establish 
the long-awaited peace and order in central Anatolia, 
and was so popular with both villagers and townsmen 
that he was called *Mahdi-i àkhir zamàn". His aim 
was to bring the Turkmen begs under his control and 
to become the sole ruler of Anatolia. According to 
Aflàki (Manákib al-Carifin, ed. T. Yazici, Ankara 
1964, ii, 977), Demir Tash took Konya from the 
Karàmànids in 720/1320. It is more probable, how- 
ver, that this conquest took place, as recorded in 
the anonymous Saldjuknama, 94, in 723/1323, or that 
he conquered the city for the second time on the 
latter date. As well as conquering Konya in 723, he 
also captured Müsà Beg and the Hamid-oghlu Dündar 
Beg, but is understood to have set Müsà Beg free. 
Although Demir Tash wiped out the principalities of 
Ashraf Oghullarf, he was more lenient to the Kara- 
mánids, and pursued a policy of friendship towards 
them. When he fled to Egypt in 727/1327, his lieute- 
nants Eretna and Sunghur Agha escaped to Laranda, 
where Badr al-Din Ibrahim Beg was living. Quick to 
grasp this chance, the Karamanids re-took Konya, 
the fortress of Gevele and Bey Shehri in 729/1328-29. 
It is to be assumed that in 735/1334-35 Badr al-Din 
Ibrahim Beg was in Laranda, his son Ahmad Beg was 
in Konya, Yakhshi Khan was in Ermenek (?), Khalil 
Beg in Bey Shehri and Misa in Mecca. As Ibn Battüta 
visited neither Konya nor Laranda, he did not meet 
the Karámànid begs, and what he wrote about them 
is based only on hearsay, Misa Beg, who stopped 
at Cairo on his way to and from Mecca, was enter- 
tained and even offered a high position by the Mam- 
lak sultan al-Malik al-Nasir, but he refused the sul- 
tan’s offer on the grounds that he could not live away 
from his people and country. While he was returning 
to his country under the protection of Mamlik amirs, 
partisans of the Armenian king tried to capture him, 
resulting in further destruction and plunder of the 
Cilician Armenian kingdom by the Mamluk forces. 

Müsà Beg was probably the builder of a madrasa 
(the Tol Madrasa) in Ermenek in 740/1339-40; he 
probably died in Ramadan 745/January 1345. l. H. 
Konyal believes that the Amir Müsà Madrasa, which 
no longer stands, was built in Laranda by ''Karaman 
Oghlu" Müsà Beg (Karaman Tarihi, 720). Yet this 
is highly improbable, because there was, during the 
reign of *Alà? al-Din Kaykubád, a Saldjük governor 
by the name of Amir Müsà in Laranda, who had a 
madrasa built in the city for the father of Djalal al- 
Din al-Rimi (Aflaki, i, 25-8, 303). It is therefore 
more likely that the Saldjuk Amir Misa was responsi- 
bie for the madrasa in Karaman. 

Badr al-Din Ibrahim Beg is known to have been 
alive in 741/1341. His ambassador to Cairo departed 
with the standards sent by the caliph and the sultan 
and the moulds for minting silver and gold coins on 
behalf of the sultan. It is difficult to assess why 
Ibrahim Beg accepted the suzerainty of the Mamlük 
sultan. Historical calendars record that Khalil Beg, 
one of the sons of Mabmüd Beg, came from Bey 


Shehri to Konya, where Abmad Beg was living, and 
fought with Yakhshi Beg (or Khan). The date of this 
event is given as 742/1341-2 and 743/1342-3 in two 
calendars (Nurosmaniye no. 5080, f.4a, ed. O. Turan, 
32, 33), while in two other calendars we have the 
dates of 761/1360 and 762/1361 (ed. Atsiz, Osmanh 
Tarihine ait takvimler, Istanbul 1961, 22, 23; ed. O. 
Turan, 49). Of these dates, 742 or 743 is approxi- 
mately correct. It is probable that Khalil Beg killed 
Yakhshi Khan (Beg) in this battle. The fact that, 
like Giineri Beg, Yakhsh! Khan is not mentioned 
by Shikari, is puzzling. Khalil Beg is understood to 
have built a mosque in Ermenek, záwiyas in the 
villages of Ermenek, and a zawiya in Laranda. There 
is a copy of a wakfiyya dated 745/1344-45 made by 
him. The year of his death is not known, but it must 
have been between 745/1344-5 and 750/1349-50. 

Fakhr al-Din Ahmad Beg, the son of Badr al-Din 
Ibrahim Beg, was then left as the sole ruler. Shikari’s 
claim that he was killed in one of the endless battles 
with the Mongols is acceptable, because the adjective 
al-shahid appears on a burial inscription dated 750/ 
1349. Fakhr al-Din was succeeded by his brother 
Shams al-Din Beg, who died in 753/1352. According 
to Shikari (p. 60), Shams al-Din Beg was poisoned 
by his brother Karaman. The word al-shahid occurs 
in his inscription (1. H. Konyah, op. cit., p. 460). 
Sulayman Beg, one of the sons of Khalil Beg, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Konya was then under the rule 
of the Eretna Dynasty, and Bey Shehri seems to have 
been in the possession of Isma‘il Agha, one of the 
Mongol amirs. It is probable that the Karamanids 
lost Konya during the time of Eretna (d. 753/1352). 
The various Mongol tribes settled by Demir Tash 
(Timir Tash) in the western parts of Central Anatolia 
became a continuous sources of trouble for the Kara- 
mánids, a situation that endured until the tribesmen 
were taken back to Turkistàn by Timür. Although a 
kind, good-natured and religious ruler, Sulaymàn Beg 
was killed in a plot organized by begs of his family 
(762/1361). The titles of ‘‘Sahib al-Dawla al-Nasir, 
Sayf al-Dawla wa?l-Din", which occur in the inscrip- 
tion of the Hàdjdji Begler Djàmi* dated 757/1356, 
refer to Sulayman Beg. 

Sulaymàn Beg was buried in the Akhi Mehmed Beg 
or Kalamiyya zéwtya, and his tomb was built by his 
brother ‘Ala? al-Din Beg in 772/1370-71. According 
to Shikari (p. 90), Kasim, one of the organizers of 
the plot, succeeded to the throne, but later he and 
his supporters were killed by ‘Ala ?al-Din Beg, who 
obtained the throne. As this Karamanid Beg is re- 
ferred to merely as ‘Ala? al-Din in inscriptions, coins, 
wakfiyyas, historical calendars and in reliable con- 
temporary foreign and native chroniclers, calling him 
Cala? al-Din ‘Ali’ is simply the perpetuation of an 
error in some historical works. ‘Ala? al-Din Beg dif- 
fered from his predecessors (perhaps with the excep- 
tion of Misa Beg) in being an educated ruler. Yar- 
djani’s Shahnama on the Karàmàn dynasty, which 
was Shikári's principal source, was written at his 
command. During the reign of ‘Ala? al-Din Beg the 
borders of the Karamanid state were extended in 
every direction, and the Karámànid rulers were no 
longer mere “rulers of the Anatolian mountains” 
(Sahib djibal al-Rim), as Mamlik chroniclers used 
to call them. During this period the Mamlüks occu- 
pied the whole of Cilicia, bringing to an end the Arme- 
nian kingdom (777/1375). The Eretnas were also in a 
state of confusion. Taking advantage of this situation, 
*Alà? al-Din Beg captured certain Armenian castles, 
and took Konya in 767 or 768/1366-67 and later Ak 
Saray, Nigde, Karahisar (Yeşil Hisar), Ak Shehir, 
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Ilghin, Ishaklu and even Kayseri. The latter, however, 
was soon recovered by the Eretnas. Following on 
these successes, the Babuk Oghullari, Ata Beg, Devlet 
Shah and other Mongol begs entered the Karamanid 
service. If Bey Shehri and even Seydi Shehri were 
taken by ‘Ala’ al-Din Beg, they must have been cap- 
tured following the death of Isma‘il Agha (780/1379). 
It must, however, be noted that ‘Ala? al-Din Beg’s 
rule, like that of his successors, was devoid of consis- 
tent diplomatic principle. He abandoned the tradi- 
tional alliance with the Mamluks, and became a sup- 
porter of the rebellious Ramadan Oghullarl against 
Sultan Barkük, while pursuing a hostile policy against 
Kadi Burhan al-Din, his natural ally against 
the Ottomans. This led to a loss of territory, and 
damaged his prestige, particularly among the Mongol 
tribes. His encouragement of Timür's attack on the 
Ottomans and the Mamlüks, probably motivated by 
a desire for revenge for the defeat he had suffered, 
left him completely isolated against Bayazid. 

The Karámànid territory included the following 
regions and cities in 782/1380: Gülnar, Anamur, 
Silifke, Mut, Ermenek, Hadim, Bozkir, Laranda (the 
capital), Eregli, Ulukishla, Nigde, Kara Hisar, Ak 
Saray, Ak Shehir, flghin, Sa‘id ili (Kadin Khanf) and 
Konya (see map in ANADOLU). We do not know de- 
finitely whether Bey Shehri and Seydi Shehri were 
under Karam4nid rule. It is clear that ‘Ala? al-Din 
Beg considerably enlarged Karaméanid territory, 
whence his names ''Sultàn"' and *Abü l-Fath". Never- 
theless he was unable, contrary to Shikari’s claim, 
to capture Corycos (Kiz Kulesi) on the Mediterranean 
coast, which was held by the Kingdom of Cyprus. 

His relations with the Ottomans were uneasy. He 
was a son-in-law of Murad I, but when Murad bought 
part of the Hamid Oghullarl territory, ‘Ala? al-Din 
was offended because he was planning to capture the 
area himself; the Hamid Oghlu had in fact sold a 
part of his lands to the Ottomans because he had dis- 
covered ‘Ala? al-Din Beg’s intention. ‘Ala? al-Din 
Beg’s occupation of Kara Aghaé and Yalvadj, while 
Murad was engaged with his expeditions in the Bal- 
kans, was a cause of war between the two states. 
Murad defeated his son-in-law easily (789/1387), and 
made peace through the mediation of his daughter, on 
the condition that Bey Shehri be given to him. How- 
ever, ‘Ala? al-Din Beg regarded this as a temporary 
peace only, and hoped that an opportunity would 
arise for him to renew hostilities. In fact, when he 
heard that his father-in-law had been killed at Kosova 
(791/1389), he captured Bey Shehri and encouraged 
the begs of western Anatolia to fight against the new 
ruler Bayazid. But this act proved to be against his 
own interests. He sent an ambassador to his brother- 
in-law from the Ermenek region, from which he had 
withdrawn, and sued for peace. Késhk Biikii, one of 
the villages of Bey Shehri, was accepted as marking 
the border and peace was made (793/1391). In spite of 
these successive defeats, the Karamanid never aban- 
doned his struggle against the Ottomans. He attacked 
Ankara at the time of the battle of Nigbolu, and im- 
prisoned Sarf Demir Tash Pasha, governor of the city. 
But he was again defeated by Bayazid and retreated 
to the citadel of Konya castle. The people of Konya 
demonstrated their feelings about the Karámànids by 
handing over their ruler to Bayazid. The Ottoman 
ruler, who had decided to annex Karam§anid territory, 
then had his brother-in-law put to death (800/1397-8). 
Mehmed Beg and ‘Ali Beg, sons of the Karámanid, 
were taken to Bursa and imprisoned. Bayazid gave 
the conquered Karàmànid lands to his son Mustafa. 
Ié-il was placed under the rule of Shaykh Hasan, son 


of Sulayman Beg, who had earlier taken refuge with 
Kadi Burhan al-Din. 

Following the battle of Ankara (804/1402), Timür 
gave back to Mehmed Beg and ‘Ali Beg their father’s 
territory, as well as Kayseri, Klr Shehri and Sivri 
Hisar. But Mehmed Beg was not content with these. 
This energetic new Karam4nid ruler annexed Hamid- 
ili, and taking advantage of the weak rule of the Mam- 
lūk sultan Faradj, took Tarsiis and occupied Kara 
Hisar (Afyon) and Kiitahya. It is recorded in some 
calendars that “‘Karaman Oghlu” even captured An- 
talya. Mehmed Beg went even further and besieged 
Bursa (816/1413). Before long, however, it was appa- 
rent that Mehmed Beg’s achievements were the result 
of favourable prevailing conditions rather than of his 
personal qualities. He was forced to make peace with 
Mehemmed I Celebi by handing over Bey Shehri, 
Seydi Shehri and Ak Shehir (812/1414). The following 
year he and his son Mustafa were taken before the 
Ottoman ruler as virtual prisoners: their lives were 
spared in return for an oath that Mehmed Beg would 
never again break the peace. Al-Malik al-Mu?ayyad 
Shaykh, the new Mamlük sultan, demanded that 
Karaman Oghlu return to him Tarsüs, which the 
Karàmànid had captured for the second time. Be- 
lieving that the Mamlük sultan could not touch him, 
Mehmed Beg ignored this demand. Furthermore, he 
gave his daughter to the Ramadànid Ibráhim Beg and 
protected him against al-Mu?ayyad Shaykh. But when 
he heard that a large Mamlük army under the com- 
mand of Ibrahim, son of al-Mu?ayyad Shaykh, was 
marching against Karàmanid territory, he realized his 
mistake. Unwilling to risk the battle with the Mamlük 
army, Mehmed Beg withdrew into the mountains. 
Kayseri was given to the Dulkadlr Oghullari while the 
territory of Karaman was given to ‘Ali Beg, brother 
of Mehmed Beg (822/1419). As soon as the Mamlük 
army had left, Mehmed Beg regained authority in 
most of his lands, but his son Mustafa was killed in 
a battle fought with the Dulkadlrlds near Kayseri, 
while he himself was captured and taken to Cairo 
as a prisoner (822/1419). Although *Ali Beg was pro- 
tected by the Mamlük sultan, he was unable to es- 
tablish his authority throughout the Karàmànid ter- 
ritoty. He failed to capture Konya in the face of a 
strong defence by Sunghur, a loyal commander of 
Mehmed Beg; unable to withstand the attacks of 
Ibrahim, one of the sons of Mehmed Beg who was 
being helped by the Ottomans, he returned to Nigde. 
Having been released upon the death of al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh in 824/1421, Mehmed Beg had no difficulty 
in re-establishing his authority over his country. 
Despite the many setbacks with he had suffered, he 
lost none of his ambition. Taking advantage of the 
newly-crowned Ottoman sultan’s struggle with his 
uncle Mustafa, he besieged Antalya at the suggestion 
of the Teke Oghlu *Uthmàn Beg, but was killed by 
a shot fired from the castle (826/1423). His sons took 
his body to Laranda and buried him there. A man 
of great energy, Mehmed Beg observed moderation 
in his private life and showed great respect to men 
of learning. He was not, however, popular with his 
subjects, as he frequently levied heavy taxes. Upon 
his death his brother, ‘Ali Beg, became the ruler 
of the entire Karamanid territory, but his rule was 
shortlived. Unable to fight against Ibrahim Beg, who 
was again aided by. Murad II, and, like his grand- 
father, was related to the Ottomans by marriage, 
‘Ali Beg retreated to Nigde. Following the death of 
his uncle, Ibráhim Beg captured Nigde as well. 

Tàdj al-Din Ibráhim Beg was the last great ruler 
of the Karàmànid state. An energetic and warlike 
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man like his father and grandfather, he was over- 
ambitious. After making an agreement with the Serbs 
and Hungarians, he captured Eğridir and Isparta 
(837/1433), but was forced to sue for peace from 
Murád II, who had marched against him. Murad wan- 
ted to give the Karámànid territory to “Īsā, a brother 
of Ibráhim Beg in his service. But as he had failed 
to overcome Ibrahim Beg on a previous occasion 
(830/1426-7), he made peace with his brother-in-law 
on the condition that the territory belonging to the 
Hamid Oghullari would remain under Ottoman rule 
(838/1435). However, Ibráhim Beg won a great vic- 
tory against the Dulkadir Oghlu Nàsir al-Din Mehmed 
Beg, and took Kara Hisar, Develi, Ué Hisar, Urgiib 
and Kayseri. This achievement had been possible 
through the approval and aid of the Mamlik sultan 
Barsbay. Ibrahim Beg continued his policy of hosti- 
lity towards the Ottomans. In concert with the Hun- 
garian attack on the Ottomans in 846/1442, he sent an 
army under the command of his son-in-law Turghut 
Oghlu Hasan Beg, effecting large-scale destruction 
and plunder in Ankara, Beg Pazar, Kiitahya, Kara 
Hisar (Afyon), Bolvadin and Hamid Ili, but sharp 
Ottoman retaliation followed. When Murad heard 
that the Hungarians had broken the Treaty of Szege- 
din, he accepted Ibrahim Beg’s peace offer, but the 
ensuing treaty contained some of the harshest terms 
that the Karamànids had ever had to accept and re- 
duced them to vassals of the Ottomans. (For the text 
of this treaty see 1. H. Uzungargili, Karaman oğulları 
devri vesikalarindan Ibrahim Bey?in Karaman ema- 
reti vakfiyesi, Belleten i[1, 120-1). In 1448 Ibrahim Beg 
captured the fortress of Corycos, which his grand- 
father ‘Ala? al-Din Beg had failed to take. However, 
this conquest did not worsen commercial relations 
between Cyprus and the Karàmànids; on the contrary, 
Ibrahim Beg granted the Venetians special trade con- 
cessions within his country. 

Of the many sons of Ibrahim Beg, Pir Ahmad, 
Kasim and ‘Ala? al-Din were born of Celebi Mehem- 
med I’s daughter. According to early Ottoman chro- 
niclers, Ibrahim Beg disliked these children because 
they had Ottoman blood in their veins and he made 
Ishak, son of another wife, his crown prince. Upon his 
father becoming seriously ill, Pir Ahmad Beg de- 
clared himself ruler in Konya. Realizing that he could 
not hold the city, Ibrahim Beg fled with his son Ishak, 
but died on the way to the fortress of Gevele (869/ 
1464). His body was taken to Laranda and buried in 
his tomb near his ‘imdret. Ibrahim Beg, an active 
and brave ruler, was also a great builder: apart from 
the ‘imdret in Laranda, he constructed numerous 
public buildings, mosques, madrasas, bridges and irri- 
gation canals. He was also a patron of artists and 
scholars. Yet he was also a man of violent temper, 
and had many of his viziers put to death. 

Following the death of Ibrahim Beg, Ishak and 
Pir Ahmad between them divided the country into 
two principalities, Ishak ruling I¢-il with capital at 
Silifke, and Pir Ahmad ruling the larger part of the 
country with his capital at Konya. Before long Ishak, 
with the help of Uzun Hasan, the Ak Koyunlu ruler, 
forced Pir Ahmad to take refuge under the Ottoman 
sultan Mehemmed II, but Pir Ahmad defeated Ishak 
with the reinforcements he had received from the 
Ottoman ruler and brought the entire Karàmànid 
territory under his rule (870/1465). Ishak again took 
refuge under Uzun Hasan, and died in 870/1465-6. 

Mehemmed II was determined to put an end to 
the separate Karàmànid political existence. He ful- 
filled his objective after numerous expeditions, and 
Karàmàn finally became an Ottoman province in 880/ 





1475. Pir Ahmad died in the same year. His brother 
Kasim Beg remained as beg and as a vassal of Bayazid 
II in Giilnar and Silifke. Upon his death (888/1483), 
the Karam4anid begs made Mahmid, son of Turghut 
Oghlu and the grandson of Ibrahim Beg, their chief. 
But as he supported the Mamluks in the Ottoman- 
Mamlik warfare, he was forced to flee to Aleppo in 
892/1487. When disaffection broke out among the 
Karàmànid feudal forces by the Ottoman tax assess- 
ment carried out in 906/1500-1, Mustafa, nephew of 
Kasim Beg, was called from Iran and declared prince. 
But Mustafa could not resist the Ottoman forces: he 
took refuge with the Mamlüks, and died in Cairo in 
919/1513. 

Together with other Anatolian tribesmen, various 
groups in the Karámaànid state, such as Turghudlu 
and Bayburdlu, took part in the foundation of the 
Safawid state. There was also an *Ala'iyya branch 
of the Karamanid dynasty, which came to the fore 
in 692/1293, but little is known about the history of 
this branch. 

The fact that the Karamanids were able to oppose 
the Ottomans for so many years was largely due to 
the geographical features of their territory, for they 
possessed strong fortified points in rugged country. 
There is no doubt that the use of firearms by the 
Ottomans played an important role in the extinction 
of their independence. As heirs of the Saldjüks, the 
Karámaànids had a firm military and administrative 
organisation. They valued culture and learning, and 
as early as the time of Mahmiid Beg, they built many 
public buildings such as mosques, z@wiyas, madrasas, 
‘imarets, caravanserais and baths, many of these 
buildings of considerable artistic value. Karamanid 
works of art reflect Saldjük characteristics, with most 
distinguishing features of Karàmaànid art being its 
decorative quality. 

Although taxes on land and animals constituted 
the main source of revenue in the Karàmànid state, 
customs duties collected at the ports and gates in 
the south were also considerable. The Karam4n horses 
raised on the Konya plain between Konya, Aksaray 
and Laranda were famous and were valued not only 
in Turkey, but also in the Arab lands and Europe, 
whither many were exported. The Turkish tribes rais- 
ing these horses used to be called Aiceken until one 
or two centuries ago. Carpets and rugs were for- 
merly exported from Karàmàán lands, and of these, 
the Ak Saray carpets were particularly in demand 
in foreign markets. 
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(F. SÜMER) 

KARAMAT ‘ALI, born (date uncertain, early 
in the rgth century ?) at Djawnpür [q.v.], of a family 
of shaykhs, which had held the office of khafib under 
Muslim rule; his father was sarishtadar in the Djawn- 
pur Collectorate. He studied theology and other Mus- 
lim sciences under various celebrated teachers of the 
time, especially Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, muhaddith of 
Dihli, who was also the teacher and afterwards follow- 
er of Sayyid Ahmad of Brélwi. Between 1820 and 
1824, Sayyid Ahmad made a tour through Bengal 
and Northern India, collecting a band of disciples, 
and Karàmat ‘Ali was one of the most devoted of 
the younger men who followed him, but he does not 
appear to have taken part in the djihdd against the 
Sikhs [g.v.], in which Sayyid Ahmad was slain in 
battle in 1831. The Sayyid’s old master, Shah ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, now became his khalifa, and an active pro- 
paganda for the revival of Islam was organised in 
Bihar and Bengal; with this peaceful propaganda 
Karamat ‘Ali was now identified. In 1252/1836-7 
Hadjdji Shari‘at Allah [see FARA?IDIYYA] met Karà- 
mat *Ali in Calcutta. By 1855 the two schools had 
made some progress towards a rapprochement, and 
in the meeting then held at Barisal, Karamat ‘Ali 
was able to agree on several points with the repre- 
sentative of the other movement, Mawlawi ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, though on the question of the lawfulness 
of Djum'a and ‘Id prayers in British India, he could 
not overcome the stubborn opposition of ‘Abd al- 
Djabbār (Hudidjat-i kāja, 29-32). 

Karamat ‘Ali’s life was a double struggle: firstly, 
against the Hindu customs and superstitions which 
had crept into the practise of Islām in Eastern Bengal, 
against which he wrote a book, entitled Raddal-Bid‘a; 
and secondly, he tried to bring back into the fold 
of orthodoxy the new heterodox schools, and he de- 
voted a special book, Hidayat al-Rafidin, to this sub- 
ject. He kept in touch with the Muslims of Bengal, 
and distributed to the needy all the presents that he 
received. He was a trained kari? and an expert calli- 
graphist. 
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Garcin de Tassy (ii, 162) says that he competed 
for the prize offered by Sir Charles Trevelyan for 
the best Hindustani essay (see Bibl.) on the influence 
of the Greeks and Arabs on the Renaissance in 
Europe, but that his essay was not accepted for want 
of an English translation. He was thus interested, un- 
like the majority of contemporary Indian Mawlawis, 
in the relation of Islam to the wider questions of the 
world at large. He died on 3rd Rabi‘ II 1290/30th 
May 1873, and was buried in Rangpür (Tadjalii-i- 
Nür, ii, 136), in the province in which he had la- 
boured for the regeneration of Islàm all his life. He 
was succeeded in his work by his son, Mawlawi Haàfiz 
Ahmad (d. 1898), and his nephew, Muhammad Muh- 
sin. His following was so large that there was hardly 
a Bengal village without his disciples. 

He wrote chiefly in Urdi. Rahman ‘Ali (Tadhkira-i 
Sulama?-1 Hind, Lucknow 1894, 171-2) gives a list of 
46 of his works, without claiming that it is exhaustive. 
One of his works, Miftah al-Djannat, has run through 
numerous editions and is accepted in India as a cor- 
rect statement of Islamic principles. His writings may 
be divided into four classes: (1) general works, like 
Miftah al-Djannat; (2) works on the reading and inter- 
pretation of the Kur?an, and formal prayers and ablu- 
tions; (3) works on the doctrine of spiritual preceptor- 
ship (Piri Muridi), the cornerstone of orthodox Islam 
in India; in accepting this doctrine, Karamat ‘Ali 
stands in sharp opposition to the Wahhabi sect and 
merges insensibly into the Tasawwuf schools, which he 
brings into relation with the traditional religious 
orders; (4) polemics against Shari‘at Allah, Dida 
Miyàn, the Wahhàbis, etc. 

The common conception that Karamat ‘Ali was a 
Wahhdbi is refuted by the detailed exposition of his 
own views as set forth in Mukashafat-i Rahmat; he 
had not seen any Wahhàbi books, but had made oral 
enquiries and found that they were so fanatical (diddi) 
that they called all who did not agree with them 
mushrik (38-9); he and his school carefully distin- 
guished between shirk, which was the negation of 
Islam, and did‘a, which was only an error in doctrine 
(39). In his Hwdjdjat-: káfifa he draws a clear dis- 
tinction between a fasik (sinner) and a káfir (infidel), 
and inveighs against those sectaries who would deny 
funeral prayers to those who did not pray but re- 
peated the kalima (21); if non-Muslims conquer Is- 
lamic lands, the Djum‘a prayer and the two ‘Id 
[q.v.] prayers were not only lawful but obligatory 
(13 bis). He based his doctrine on the orthodox Sunni 
books of the Hanafi school (Mukdshafat-i Rahmat, 
37). He accepted the six orthodox books of tradition 
(Sikāh sitta), the commentaries (tafasir), the prin- 
ciples of ceremonial law as interpreted by the mas- 
ters, and the doctrines of tasawwuf and piri muridi 
(38, 45), even basing the mission of Sayyid Ahmad 
on a hadith from Abi Hurayra (p. 32); in every cen- 
tury a teacher is born to revivify the faith: Sayyid 
Ahmad was such a teacher for the 13th century and 
should be followed until another teacher arises for 
the 14th century (34). All this was in direct anti- 
thesis to Wahhabi teaching, and the “reform” amoun- 
ted merely to the abolition of rites and ceremonies in- 
troduced through ignorance (36), or to a revival of 
Islim according to the accepted orthodox schools 
(50). The political effects of Sayyid Ahmad’s life 
brought his followers into conflict with the authorities, 
but the writings of the school show that there was 
no connection, political or doctrinal, with the sect 
founded by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab in Arabia. 

Bibliography: The European accounts of Kara- 
mat ‘Ali are unsatisfactory, being based on secon- 


dary information and failing to distinguish between 

this school of reform and Wahhàbism, and in some 

places there is confusion between the subject of this 
article and Mawlawi Sayyid Karamat ‘All of Djawn- 
pür (1796-1876), who represented the British 

Government at the court of Dést Muhammad 

Khan at Kabul ,1832-1835, and was superintendent 

(mutawalli) of the Hughli Imambara, 1837-1876 

(Nineteenth Century, May, 1905, cf. 780-2; Sir W. 

W. Hunter, The Indian Musulmans, 114; C. E. 

Buckland, Dictionary of Indian Biography, 229; 

Nur al-Din Zaydi, Tadjalli-i Nar, ii, 139); Census 

of India, 1901, vol. vi. part 1 (Bengal, 174) Calcutta 

1902; Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, lxiii, part 3, 54-6, 

Calcutta 1894; Garcin de Tassy, Hist. de la Littéra- 

ture Hindouie et Hindoustanie, ii, 162, Paris 1870); 

(it is doubtful whether the Mw'djiza-i rashk-i Ma- 

stha, Dihli 1868, mentioned there, was a work by 

the subject of this article); Sayyid Nür al-Din 

Zaydi, Tadjalli-i Nür (biographies of the famous 

men of Djawnpür), Djawnpür 1900, 135-6. 

A correct appreciation of Karàmat *Ali's doc- 
trines can only be gained by a study of his own 
writings, the most important of which are the 
following: Miftah al-Djannat, Calcutta 1234 (fre- 
quently reprinted); Kawkab-i durri, Calcutta 1253 
(translates passages from the Kur?àn); Bay'at-i 
Tawba, Calcutta 1254, various practices of the 
religious orders); Zindt al-kari?, Calcutta 1264 (on 
reading the Kur?àn); Fayd-i Samm, Calcutta 1282 
(a tract on the doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad Sir- 
hindi); Hudjdjat-1 Kafi‘a, Calcutta 1282 (a polem- 
ical tract against the school of Shari‘at Allah and 
his son Düda Miyàn; N&àr ai-Hudà, Calcutta 1286, 
on the doctrines of tasawwuf, of the mudjaddidiy ya 
school, apparently the new school of Sayyid Ahmad 
Brélwi); Mukdshafat-i Rahmat, Calcutta 1286, (gives 
an account of the life and work of Sayyid Ahmad 
Brélwi, and discusses and disowns the WahhAabis) ; 
Zinat al-Musalli, Calcutta 1259; Zad al-Takwa, 
Calcutta 1287 (the beliefs and practices of Islam 
and tasawwuf; accepts the Nakshbandiyya teach- 
ing). 

(A. Yusur Arr) 

KARAMID [see xuazar]. 

KARAMITA [see KARMATI]. 

KARANFUL, the clove. According to the 
Arabic dictionaries, varying names were given to this 
plant, including Rarnful and karnfil, whilst popular 
pronunciations included kuranful and kuranfil. 

It seems that before the end of the Middle Ages 
the clove had not yet spread beyond the Moluccas, 
and since the Muslims who sailed towards China left 
these islands on their right hand, the old Arab writers 
could not pin down the origin of the clove. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih thought that it came from “‘Salahit”’, 
but he also mentions the island of Wakwak [q.v.]; 
Salàhit was probably the southern part of the Mala- 
yan peninsula. On the other hand, al-Mas'üdi says 
that it comes from the kingdom of the Maharadja 
called Zàbadj situated in the islands of the Sea of 
Annam (Sanf); this must be the kingdom of Srivijaya, 
of which Palembang in southeastern Sumatra was 
the centre. Later Arab geographers, such as al-Idrisi 
and al-Kazwini, merely repeat these items of informa- 
tion. However, al-Kazwini also relates that the clove 
grows in Sumatra, in Ceylon and in the other islands 
of the Indonesian archipelago. Ibn Battita claims 
to have seen it in Sumatra and Java, but the descrip- 
tion which he gives makes one suspect that he con- 
fused it with other trees. The stories in mediaeval 
Arabic literature about cloves being obtained by 
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“dumb barter” further point to uncertainty about 
the origin of this spice. 

The clove, sc. the dried flower-buds of the tree, 
were employed in cooking as a spice, but above all, 
in pharmacy. In Morocco it is-also used for perfuming 
milk. Arab physicians, such as Ishak b. Hunayn and 
Ibn Sina, recommend it as a medicament for sharpe- 
ning the faculty of vision. Ibn Sina, and before him 
Ishak al-Isra7ili (Isaac Israeli) further considered the 
clove as good for the digestion, since it strengthened 
the stomach and liver. The celebrated physician Ishak 
b. ‘Imran notes its effect on powers of procreation; 
like other medical authorities, he says that it streng- 
thens the sexual powers, and brings about, or lessens, 
according to the procedure followed, obesity. The 
clove was also used by the Arabic physicians as a 
specific against diabetes and other diseases. The in- 
structions of various physicians concerning its use 
are cited in extenso by the Spanish botanist and 
pharmacologist Ibn al-Baytàr in his a/-Djàmi* li- 
mufradát al-adwiya wa 'l-aghdiya. Because of its plea- 
sant smell, it was used for chewing and as an ingre- 
dient in perfumes; the Bedouins (and their women- 
folk) in Morocco use it as part of necklaces. 

Thus the clove was an important item in the spice 
trade. From caliphal times onwards, it was imported 
into the Middle East via the Red Sea, whence con- 
signments were conveyed to Cairo and Damascus. 
In the later Middle Ages, some of these cargoes were 
resold in Alexandria and Beirut to Italian merchants. 
Nevertheless, the clove did not play as big a role in 
the Indian trade as pepper or ginger, on the evidence 
of what we know of the cargoes of Venetian, Genoese 
and Florentine ships. Moreover, the clove was a very 
costly spice, costing two or three times more than 
pepper; roo manns were generally sold at Alexandria 
in the 9th/15th century for 70-80 ducats, though the 
stems were cheaper. 
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(E. AsuTOR) 

KARAPAPAKH (Turkish, “black hat"), a 
Turkic people whose language belongs to the 
western Oghuz division, and differs little from Azeri 
and the Turkish of Turkey. In the Georgian S.S.R. 
it is often confused with Azeri, and in Turkey itself 
Karapapakh is no longer spoken (having been repla- 
ced by Turkish). In 1828, the Karapapakh emigrated 
from the region along the Debeda or Boréala river in 
eastern Georgia partly to the region of Kars (where 
they formed about 15% of the population) and partly 
to the Sulduz region of Persia, south of Lake Ridà?iyya 
(Urmiyya). In 1883 they numbered 21,652, of whom 
11,721 were Sunnis and 9,931 Shi‘is (K. Sadovskiy, 
Kratkaya zametka o Karskoy oblasti, in Sbornik 
Materialov. . . Kavkaza, iii, 315-50); according to the 
Russian census of 1897 they numbered 29,879 (in 
the Russian Empire); in 1910 their population was 
given as 39,000 (Kavkazskiy Kalendar', 1910, 546) 
living in 99 villages in the Kars territory, of which 


63 were in the Kars district, 29 in Ardahàn, and 7 
in Kagizman. In 1926, however, the Soviet census 
listed only 6,316 Karapapakhs, this sharp decline re- 
flecting the loss of the territory of Kars to Turkey 
after World War I. The distribution of the Kara- 
papakh was given in the mid-1920s as 30% in the 
U.S.S.R. and 70% in Persia (those of Turkey probably 
being considered simply as Turks). The Karapapakhs 
of the U.S.S.R. are being assimilated culturally and 
linguistically by the Azeris, and they appear as 
Azeris in the 1959 and 1970 Soviet censuses. 

The traditional economy of the Karapapakhs was 
based on sheep-rearing and some agriculture. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(W. BAnTHOLD-[R. WixMAN]) 

KARÀR [see MÜsIxi]. 

KARASI (or kanasi). t. The name of a Turkish 
Chief in Asia Minor and of the dynasty arising from 
him; his territory has retained this name until the 
present time (sc. the ancient Mysia, the coastland 
and hinterland of the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles). 
Only unsubstantiated hypotheses have so far been 
put forward for the sense and etymology of the 
name. Indeed, the whole history of the dynasty, the 
first of those which were to be suppressed by the 
Ottomans, is wrapped in obscurity. 

The Byzantine historian Ducas, who wrote 150 
years after the events in question, classes Karasf 
amongst those dynasties which established them- 
selves in western Anatolia in the reign of the Emperor 
Andronicus II (1282-1328); this clearly provides no 
exact or firm chronology. On the contrary, the name’s 
absence from Muntaner’s account of the Catalan 
expedition (1304-6) and from the list of principalities 
laid down by Pachymeres (d. 1313), leads one to 
conclude that Karas! was established—as one would 
expect—somewhat later than its sister-states further 
to the south and east. Muntaner, Pachymeres him- 
self and the very well-informed historian of half-a- 
century later, Nicephorus Gregoras, certainly testify 
to the presence of Turks who were infiltrating into 
the region from the beginning of the century, but 
only the second authority, whose pieces of informa- 
tion are of various dates, is familiar with the name of 
the dynasty (the equation of the Lamisai of Pachy- 
mere with the Kalamés, father of Karasl, of Gregoras, 
put forward by Mordtmann is improbable, because 
of the geographical order followed in Pachymeres' 
list, which would place the Lamisai in southern or 
central Anatolia; the list also omits Sárükhàn). 

Whatever the solution may be, the most important 
thing is to determine the origin of the Turks settled 
in Mysia. Later authors include the dynasty amongst 
the Turcoman ones of Anatolia, but this blanket 
designation in fact covers several possible distinc- 
tions. On the basis of a funerary inscription, in which 
a person with the name Karasi claims descent from 
the Danishmendids (q.v.], an attempt has been made 
to connect the famous 6th/rzth century central 
Anatolian dynasty with the petty principality of the 
8th/14th one; but this inscription is at Tokat, in the 
former Dànishmendid territory, and not in Karasl- 
Ili, homonymy does not imply identity, and the 
genealogical pretensions of the party concerned 


‘point more to the undeniable fame of the Danish- 


mendids. It is true that ca. 600/1200 we hear of the 
Danishmendids on the western fringes of Anatolia, 
but there is nothing to allow us to suppose any more 
links with the new Turcoman formations at the end 
of the 7th/13th and beginning of the 8th/14th cen- 
turies than those links of other ancient families. 
Moreover, if there was apparently, in the case of the 
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Turks of Karasl, infiltration from the east, as in the 
neighbouring principalities, it is also clear that one 
element amongst them is of an entirely different 
origin. Thus it is known that, at the time of the 
collapse of independent Saldjük Anatolia in the face 
of the Mongols, certain Turks and Turcomans fled 
with Sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kay-Kawis into Byzantine 
territory and were finally established in the Dobrudja 
{q.v.], where, mixed with other people coming from 
South Russia, they were more or less Christianised. 
During the troubles of the opening years of the 8th/ 
14th century, some of these, either called in by the 
contending parties or else acting on their own 
initiative, banded together under a certain Khalil and 
returned to Thrace and Mysia, in the end constructing 
some kind of bridge across the Dardanelles. With 
the recovering of contact with other Muslim Turks, 
those of Mysia at least became absorbed once more 
into the fold of Islam; some memories of these hap- 
penings can still be discerned in the legend of their 
great saint and mystic Sarl Saltuk. 

We are on much firmer ground with the informa- 
tion of Ibn Battita and of al-‘Umari, who both bring 
us up to ca. 1330. There must at that time have 
been two principalities in the hands of two brothers 
(the discussion on this relationship arose from the 
inadequacies of old editions of al-‘Umari), Demir 
Khan and Yakhshi Khan, the former at Balikesri (of 
which al-‘Umari records the ancient name Akiras) 
and the latter at Bergama. Al-‘Umari also gives the 
name of the dynasty’s founder, their father Karas!, 
and not that of Kalamés (Kalam-shah or ‘Alam- 
shah ?), which is nevertheless not that of the real 
founder. Ibn Battita further attributes to Demir 
Khàn's father (not named by him) the foundation 
(sic) of Bergama, which in that traveller's time had 
no real mosque of its own. The two names are con- 
firmed by Cantacuzenos. The Ottoman sources, on 
the other hand, all of them more or less connected 
with C*Ashfkpashazáde and none of them really 
concerned with Karas! until the time of Ottoman 
intervention in its affairs, call the prince who died 
ca. 735/1335 “Adjlān Beg son of Karasl; he is said to 
have left two sons, who quarreled. One of these two, 
Dursun, together with his vizier Hadjdji Ilbegi, 
called in the help of Orkhàn, promising him part of 
his territory; then, when Dursun had been killed by 
his brother, Orkhàn annexed the whole principality. 
The chronology of the Ottoman sources is for this 
period vague and tends to simplify events. One 
might infer that ‘Adjlan was Karasl's title, for the 
unnamed son, allegedly of bad reputation, might 
well be (despite the bias of the sources) equated with 
the Demir Khàn of Ibn Battüta, who also describes 
him in unfavourable terms. In this context, Yakhshi 
Khan (which is also a title, *the good khán") could 
well be Dursun. Furthermore, it is certain that the 
Ottomans' annexation of the Karasl territory was 
not so immediate as the sources allege, since a further 
prince called Sulayman retained certain places— 
perhaps as a vassal ruler—until around the time of 
Orkhan’s death, and intervened in the Turco- 
Byzantine struggles of this period. However, the 
principality did then disappear, and unlike its neigh- 
bours, absorbed by the Ottoman state at a later 
period, was not subsequently revived by Timir. It 
had nevertheless left sufficient mark on the region 
for its name to be perpetuated there. 

Because the Ottoman province of Karasi more or 
less retained the boundaries of the former principality, 
Miinedjdjim Bashi in the 12th/18th century and we 
today can largely establish its precise limits. After 


the absorption of certain Byzantine towns which had 
remained unconquered longer than the open country- 
side, it embraced a rectangle of territory bounded 
on the north by the western half of the Marmara Sea 
and the Dardanelles straits, on the west by the 
Aegean, on the south by the valley of the Bekir Cay, 
and on the east by the Simav Su and Susurlu. The 
island of Mytilene or Lesbos (Midilli [g.v.]), which lay 
opposite the province of Bergama, always remained 
in the hands of the Byzantines or their Genoese 
vassals, 

Until now, except in error, no coin, inscription 
or wakf of the rulers of Karasl has been recorded, 
although al-‘Umari mentions coinage of theirs, on 
the strength of information derived from a well-in- 
formed Genoese merchant. It may well be that the 
multitude of small coins found here and there contain 
some Karas! ones, but this is for the moment pure 
hypothesis. 

The historical significance of the principality of 
Karas! lies in the fact, deliberately obscured by the 
Ottoman historians, that it paved the way for the 
crossing of the Dardanelles, attributed by those 
historians exclusively to Murad. Al-‘Umari already 
mentions the naval raids made by the rulers of Karast, 
and in this regard, their seamen were tutors of the 
Ottomans, Several Karas! chiefs rallied to the Otto- 
man side and then served them; amongst these 
should probably be included the celebrated Evrenos 
[see EwRENOS), whose name possibly recalls an origin 
from Varna/Evren temporarily Hellenised. 
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2. An administrative division carried the 
name of Karasi for more than five centuries after 
the end of the dynasty (see above) and its annexation 
by the Ottomans. However, the sandjak of Karast 
did not correspond exactly to the old area which was 
under the rule of the Karas! Oghullar!. The region 
of Canak-kal‘e and the Dardanelles was detached as 
a separate district, an indication of the Ottomans’ 
pressing interest in the control of the Straits. The 
sandjak of Karasi, centred on the plain of Balikesir, 
had therefore only one opening to the sea, on the gulf 
of Edremit and Ayvalık. Its attachment to the kada? 
of Erdek in 1846 provided another outlet, on the 
Marmara, which was gradually enlarged at the ex- 
pense of the province of Bursa. From 1926, the 
vilayet of Karasi took the name of the vilayet of 
Balıkesir, and comprised the kadá?s of Ayvahk, Bur- 
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haniye, Edremit, Havran, İvrindi, Savas tepe, Balya, 
Gönen, Erdek, Bandırma, Manyas, Susurluk, Balıke- 
sir, Bigadic, Sındırgı, Kepsut, and Dursunbey. 
Bibliography: I. H. Uzunçarşılı, Karasi 
viláyeti tahrigesi, Istanbul 1925; idem, Anadolu 
beylikleri, *Ankara 1969, 102-3; maps showing 
modifications in the administrative district in the 
contemporary period in R. Stewig, Bat: Anadolunu 
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du coude du Simav, in Revue Géographique de l'Est, 
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AL-KARASTÜN, probably Armeno-Persian in 
origin, denotes etymologically an instrument 
made up of a long beam which has at one of 
its ends a stone as a weight. It is certainly not Greek 
in origin, and even less does it derive from a Greek 
personal name, that of the instrument's inventor, as 
certain authors have believed. If the Armeno-Persian 
origin of the word is correct, the karasjün must be 
a kind of lever or balance, very similar to the shaddf, 
the contrivance used for raising water and still in 
use in certain eastern countries. 

The word figures in Greek and Arabic texts. In 
Greek, the first reference to it is.in the commen- 
taries devoted to Aristotle's Physics by Simplicius. 
The second and last reference is in the poem written 
by the 12th century Byzantine grammarian Tzetzes 
to celebrate the mechanical devices brought to bear 
by Archimedes at the time of the siege of Syracuse 
by Marcellus's armies. In the first of these two texts, 
the word xgproTiæwv denotes a balance which must 
be, it is generally agreed, the so-called Roman bal- 
ance. In the second citation, all the evidence seems 
to point to a straight lever. 

This sense of lever is also found in the writings 
of Muslim scholars, although some of them used it 
as a synonym for kabbaén, which specifically means 
the Roman balance or steelyard. However, it is the 
first sense, sc. of lever, which appears in the sole 
surviving work dealing with this instrument, the 
Kitab al-Karasjaun of Thabit b. Kurra. Moreover, this 
seems to be the basic meaning of the word in Islamic 
literature, and its application to the Roman balance— 
which is itself nothing but a straight lever—must be 
a derived sense. 

According to Ibn al-Nadim and Ibn al-Kifti, Mus- 
lim scholars devoted three works to the karasfin, 
sc. that of the Bani Misa, that of Kusta b. Laka and 
that of Thabit b. Kurra. As late as 1911, three 
manuscripts existed of this last work, those of the 
Stadtbibliothek in Berlin, of the Library of the Jesuit 
Fathers in Beirut and of the India Office; today, only 
the latter manuscript exists (Arabic No. 767, vii, 
fols. 198-208). 

In this work, Thàbit b. Kurra treats of the theory 
of the karasfin, sc. in brief, of the equilibrium of 
a beam of homogenous substance suspended at a 
point away from its centre of balance and to which 
weights, variously placed along the beam, have been 
attached. The work is extremely interesting from a 
twofold point of view. From that of statics, it,is the 
first work really opening the way to what later 
became the principle of displacement operations; 
Thabit b. Kurra in effect determines here the condi- 
tions of equilibrium of a lever, basing himself on 
principles of dynamics going back to Aristotle’s 
Physics and to the Mechanical problems falsely 


attributed to him. From the mathematical point of 
view, the demonstration of proposition 4 in Ibn 
Kurra’s work is an important point in the history of 
the integral calculus. For the first time, certain 
methods used by Archimedes for calculating areas 
are now for the first time adopted for calculating 
the static momentum of a homogenous beam. 

Yet in spite of the importance of Ibn Kurra’s 
work, this does not seem to have directly influenced 
the science of statics in the West. Its main themes 
were certainly rediscovered by the mediaeval and 
Renaissance theorists, but in a form modified and 
attached to Archimedes’ principles of statics, from 
which Ibn Kurra’s diverge fundamentally. 

His work was translated into Latin, probably by 
Gerard of Cremona, under the title Liber karastonis. 
This translations differs in certain respects from the 
manuscript surviving today. In particular, the 
meaning of proposition 4 (proposition 6 of the Liber 
karastonis) completely escaped the translator. Ibn 
Kurra's work has also been translated into German in 
1911 by E. Wiedemann; this is a good translation, 
although the order of the propositions is not clearly 
indicated and the German orientalist was mistaken 
concerning the number of propositions in the work. 
A French translation, differing substantially from 
the two others, has been made by K. Jaouiche (to be 
published shortly). 

Ibn Kurra further mentioned the karasiün in his 
more popular work Fi sifat istiwa? al-wazn wa 'khti- 
lafiht (“Concerning the equilibrium and disequili- 
brium of weights"). This book is intended for work- 
men who had no mathematical knowledge and is 
more about the balance with two pans than the lever 
proper; it has only come down to us in the version 
transmitted by al-Khàzin [g.v.] in his K. Mīzān al- 
hikma, ed. Haydarabad 1359/1940, 338. 
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MIZAN. (K. Jaouicue) 

KARÁ-SO [see AL-FURAT]. 

KARASO-BAZAR (Byz. Mavron Kastron; So- 
viet, Belogorsk), an important commercial 
centre in the Crimea, particularly under the 
Giray [g.v.] dynasty of the Krim Tatars (826/1423- 
1197/1783). Situated on the well-watered meadows 
of the northern slopes of the Yayla Mountains, Kara- 
subazar (Turk. ‘Blackwater market’) took its name 
from the Karasü river, a source of the Salghir. From 
Byzantine times, the Crimea was subjected to a 
recurring geo-political pattern of importance for all 
Crimean towns: imperial powers such as Byzantium, 
the Genoese and the Ottomans held the southern 
Shoreline up to the Yayla range, while the khàns of 
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nomadic states (Khazars, Pecenegs, Kumans, the | possessed 5,500 two-storey houses with tiled roofs (at 


Golden Horde (Batu?ids [g.v.]) and the Krim Tatars 
[g.v.]) controlled the Crimean steppe (and often the 
steppe of the mainland) and dwelt in the attractive 
towns between steppe and mountain such as Baghée- 
saray [q.v.], Akmesdjid (g.v.] (Russ. Simfercpol), and 
Karasübázàr. 

Politically, Karasiibazar was important as the seat 
of power of the senior Crimean tribe of Shirin, whose 
leaders controlled the district from the Karasü to 
the Strait of Kerč. Seldom was a khan powerful 
enough to rule without the support of the Shirin begs, 
who had easy access to the Ottoman governors at 
Kaffa (Russ. Feodosia), the centre of Ottoman power 
in the Crimea and a city so prosperous in the roth/ 
17th century that it was called "little Istanbul". 
Generally the Shirin begs and the Ottomans exercised 
power on the side of conservatism and against the 
centralizing tendencies of the khàn. 

The valley of Karasibazar was enclosed on all 
but the north side by hills and to the north-west im- 
posing white limestone cliffs (ak kaya) towered above 
the town. At these sacred cliffs the Krim Tatar tribal 
leaders (mirzds) customarily met to coordinate im- 
portant Crimean affairs such as the choosing of a 
rival khàn or preparing for war. Because of the hills, 
the town was easy to defend from nomad and Don 
Cossack raids, a factor of decisive importance for 
a trade centre close to the steppe. Moreover, a 
Krim Tatar vizier, Sefer Ghazi, had built in 1065/ 
1654-55 a fortress-like covered bazaar with its own 
water supply, mosque, bath and iron gates in which 
merchants could safely store their merchandise and 
defend it. Karasübàzàr was chiefly an entrepôt and 
manufacturing centre for Tatar pastoral and handi- 
craft products. It Jay on the main east-west caravan 
route 45km. east of Akmesdjid and 6okm.west of Kaffa 
via Eski Krim. It probably served also as a way station 
for slaves in transit to the huge slave market in Kaffa. 

According to A. L. Yakobson (Sredne-vekovy y 
Krym (“Crimea in the Middle Ages’’), Moscow 1964), 
Crimean towns in proximity to the Genoese coastal 
towns enjoyed high prosperity until the Ottoman con- 
quest of 880/1475. They then experienced a period 
of readjustment in the roth/16th century, but enjoyed 
great prosperity in the rrth/17th century. At first 
the artisan classes consisted mainly of long-estab- 
lished Karaite (¢.v.] Jews, Armenians, Italians and 
Greeks. This situation changed gradually in the r1th/ 
17th century as Krim Tatars joined the craft guilds. 
Travellers in the 12th/18th century (e.g. M. Guthrie, 
A Tour Performed in the Years 1795-96... , London 
1802, and Yakobson, 139 ff.), make a distinction 
between Krim Tatars who had become cultivators 
and craftsmen and the Nogay elements who continued 
their pastoral life. The chief products of the Karasü 
region were fruit and vegetables, grain, mostly millet 
and wheat, Moroccan leather made from the hides 
of Tauric goats, woollen products and some wine. 
Dyestuffs, such as madder, sumac, saffron etc. grew 
wild and there were also close at hand forests of 
oak, beech, linden and poplar. The town boasted a 
goodly number of craft guilds including armourers, 
coppersmiths, tinkers, dyers, felt processors, weavers 
and others. 

Ewliyà Celebi (Seyáhatnáme vii, 644-9) in the mid- 
irth/i7zth century observed in the town 8 wooden 
bridges, a number of water mills, 28 mosques, 5 
madrasas, 8 Kur?àn schools, 4 large hammams, 1140 
shops, 10 coffee houses and 40 taverns (meykhane). 
Apart from the less elegant houses of the poorer 
Christians and Jews, he estimated that the town 


6 persons per house about 33-35,000 inhabitants). 
These figures contrast sharply with the estimated 
15,000 inhabitants, 12 mosques, 2 Christian churches 
and a synagogue recorded by Demidoff in the 13th/ 
19th century (M. Anatole de Demidoff, Voyage dans 
la Russie méridionale et la Crimée, Paris 1854, 394). 

By the late r1th/17th century, Don Cossack raids 
had become a common occurrence, but the town pros- 
pered even after 1150/1737 when Karasübáàzàr served 
as a temporary capital after the burning of Baghéesa- 
ray and thus invited an attack by the invading Rus- 
sian and Kalmuk [9.v.] troops of General Münnich. 
The town was damaged but the raid was beaten of by 
Ottoman artillery. In 1185/1771 during the Russo- 
Turkish war (1182/1768-1184/1774) the town was 
partially destroyed by Russian troops. After the Rus- 
sian annexation in 1197/1783, thousands of Krim 
Tatars fled to the Caucasus and to Istanbul. Period- 
ically new exoduses occurred as Russia oppressed 
the Crimea further. 

The decline in Tatar population and the influx of 
cheap manufactured goods made serious inroads upon 
the prosperity of Karasibazar in the 13th/r9th cen- 
tury. Henceforth the town shared the fate of the 
Krim Tatars as a whole. The first stirrings of Tatar 
nationalism and Turanian [9.v.] ideas swept the penin- 
sula at the end of the 13th/r9th century under the 
tutelage of Isma‘il Gaspirali [q.v.]. This movement 
led to the publication of newspapers, the founding of 
modern schools, and the formation of political parties, 
prior to World War I. 

After the Russian Revolution, between 1348/1929 
and 1360/1941, the Krim Tatars were killed or de- 
ported by the thousands as national consciousness 
and the traditional social cohesion of Tatars came 
into direct conflict with Stalin’s plans for the Soviet- 
ization of the Crimea. Thereafter, caught between 
Hitler’s concept of Untermenschen and hatred for 
Soviet injustices, the Krim Tatar remnant was partly 
executed and partly deported to Siberia in 1363/1944 
by the USSR after the German army was expelled 
(E. Kirimal, Der Nationale Kampf der Krimtürken, 
Emsdetten 1952, passim). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned, cf. the bibliography to the articles 
BAGHÓESARAY, GIRAY and xfrfm, and the article 
KARASUBAZAR in IA, vi, 335-36 (Mirza Bala); 
see also the study and bibliography of A. W. Fisher, 
The Russian Annexation of the Crimea 1772-1783, 
Cambridge 1970, particularly with reference to 
the Treaty of Karasübazàr of 1772 (pp. 44-51). 

(C. M. KoRTEPETER) 

KARATA (self designation, Kirtle, pl. Kirtlei; 
Russ. Karatai, Karatin(tsi), Kirdli; Avar Kalalal; 
other Kirdi Kalal), along with Andi [q.v.], Akhwakh, 
Bagulal, Botlikh, Camalal, Godoberi and Tindi forms 
the Andi division of the Avar-Andi-Dido 
group of the Ibero-Caucasian languages; 
the Karata-speaking peoples. 

According to an estimate of 1886 (Dagestanskaya 
Oblast’) there were 7,217 Karata at that time; in 1926 
there were 5,305 and in 1933 (estimate by Grande) 
7,000. The Karata inhabit the northern part of Akh- 
vakh district, in the valley and.on the right bank of 
the Andi Koisu, and two outlying areas in Andalalt 
and Vedeno districts, an isolated territory of high, 
rugged mountains in the western part of the Daghi- 
stan A.S.S.R., in seven auds: Karata, Archo, Antikh, 
Tokita, Mashtada, Ratabalda and Cabakoro. 

Islam was introduced through the Avar country, 
probably at the end of the sth/rrth century. The 
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Karata are Sunni of the Sháfii rite. According to the 
testament of Andunik, &4wsal Gruler of Avaristan 
(Khašaev, Obshčestvenniy Stroy Dagestana v XIX 
Veke, 135), in 890/1485 the Karata country was one 
of the seven territories owned by the rulers of Avari- 
stàn, and enjoyed at this period a semi-independence. 
At a later period it was annexed by the Avar Khanate 
and remained part of it until the destruction of the 
Khanate by Shamil. Like almost all Andi peoples, 
the Karata took an active part in the Shamil move- 
ment. 

In the 18th and early roth century, there were 
periodic wars between the Karata and Akhvakh, and 
the Karata and Avars over land and pastures. Occa- 
sional alliances existed between the Karata and Gidatl 
against the Akhvakh society ''Ratlub-Akhvakh". 
Although part of the Avar Khanate, the Karata 
maintained their own independent social structure, 
which differed greatly from the feudalistic Avar 
society. Like all Andi peoples, the Karata had no 
feudal hierarchy; their patriarchal-clanic democratic 
system was ruled by the ‘adat (see Pamyatniki 
Običnogo Prava Dagestana XVII-XIX VV, Moscow 
Academy of Sciences 1965, 143-52, text of the ‘adat 
of Karata naibat). The basic social structure was the 
joint extended family (tukhum). 

The traditional economy was based on herding 
(sheep and goats) with a transhumance system, 
agriculture and home industries. The Karata women 
were well known for their weaving of woollen cloth. 

The Karata language has three dialects: Karata 
proper, Án&ikh and Tokita. The Avar language is 
genetically closely related to Karata, which is a 
purely vernacular language. The Karata use Avar as 
their first literary language, and second (sometimes 
first) spoken language. Avar is the language used 
in the first few years of education. Russian is the 
second written and third spoken language. 

The Karata are being linguistically and culturally 
assimilated by the Avar: “Asked the question, ‘what 
is your nationality?’ a Karata will answer, ‘if a 
stranger asks us what is our nationality, we answer 
Avar. If they ask where from, we say Karata. On 
our own land we call each other by aw " (Narodi 
Dagestana, 67). (See also ANDI, AVAR, DAGHISTAN, 
AL-KABK, SHAMIL) 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. d'En- 
causse, Une République Soviétique Musulmane: 
le Daghistan, Apergu Démographique, in REI, xxiii 
(1955), 7-56; Dagestanskaya Oblast’, Svod Statisti- 
teskikh | Dannikh — Izvletennikh iz Posemeynikh 
Spiskov Naseleniya Zakavkaz'ya, Tiflis 1890, vii- 
xiv; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers and Menges, 
Peoples and Languages of the Caucasus, 's-Graven- 
hage 1959; B. Grande, Spisok Narodnostey S.S.S.R., 
in Revolutsiya 4 Natsional nosti, no. 4 (1936), 
74-85; Kh. M. KhaSaev, Obscestvenniy Stroy Da- 
gestana v XIX Veke, Academy of Sciences, Mos- 
cow 1961; Narodi Dagestana, Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow 1955; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya Narodov 
S.S.S.R., Moscow University 1958. 

(R. WixMAN) 

KARATIGIN, a district on both sides of the 
middle course of the Wakhsh or Surkhab (Turk. Kizil 
$i), one of the rivers which form the Ami Dary4, 
called Rasht by the Arab geographers (Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih 34, 211f.; Ibn Rusta, 92 f., 290; Ya*kübi, 
Buldán, 260). The principal place (or “the fortress”, 
al-Kal‘a, al-Istakhri, 340) of Rasht corresponded as 
regards its situation perfectly with the modern Garm 
or Harm, the only town in Karatigin. Rasht then 
formed one of the frontier lands of Islam and was 


defended on the east against the inroads of the Turks 
by a wall built by Fadl b. Barmak [g.v.] (cf. Ibn 
al-Fakih, 324 f.). In ancient times there ran through 
this region the road from western to eastern Asia 
described by Ptolemy. Karatigin is frequently connec- 
ted with the “highlands of the Komeds”, Kopndav 
dpewn [see KuUMIDJis] (e.g., as recently as E. Cha- 
vannes, Documents sur les Turcs Occidentaux, 164, 
on the authority of Sewertsow in the Bull. de la Soc. 
de Géogr., part iii (1890), 420-31). In the Middle Ages 
the name (Arabic Kumidh or Kumádh, Chinese Kiu- 
mi-t*o) was borne by the country below Ràsht. In 
the Middle Ages and later, the valley of the Wakhsh 
seems to have had no great importance for trade. 
As has been so far ascertained, only the embassy sent 
by Shah Rukh to China (822-51/1419-22) used on its 
return journey the road between Farghana and Balkh 
described by Ptolemy. 

Like all the highlands on the upper course of the 
Ami Darya, Karatigin also was under its own rulers 
down to quite modern times; in the pre-Mongol period 
only one amir of Rasht, Dja‘far b. Sham4niki (Gar- 
dizi, ed. M. Nazim, 36), is mentioned. Under Timir 
and later the name of the country Kayir Tigin (or 
Tigin) is found (in the edition of Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali 
Yazdi's Zafar-náma by Mawlawí M. Iláhdád, i, 
Calcutta 1885, 189, erroneously Tir Tegin). When 
and how the present form arose is unknown. In the 
manuscripts of the Báburnàma (ed. Beveridge, 
f. 33" and f. 63^, Karátigin, f. 69^ and f. 81, Kayyirti- 
gin), and of the Ta?rikh-i Rashidi (tr. Ross, esp. 241) 


‘both forms are found. Karatigin is popularly ex- 


plained as a Turkish word for "blackthorn" (cf. 
W. Radloff, Wérterbuch, St. Petersburg, ii, 135, 
Ottoman Kara diken) or as the name of the two first 
Kirghiz tillers of the soil (I. Minayew, Swyedeniya 
o stranakh po verkhovyam Amwu Daryi, St. Petersburg, 
241, following Arendarenko). As is narrated in the 
Bahr al-Asrár of Mahmüd b. Wali (India Office Ms., 
Éthé, Cat. no. 575, f. 2775, in Radjab 1045 (Dec. 1635- 
Jan. 1636) 12,000 familics of Kirghiz, then still 
pagans, went through Karatigin to Hisar. At the 
present day the Kirghiz (Kara &irghiz) form a part 
of the population of Karatigin a: ng with the Tadjik 
(and a small number of Ozbegs). 

In the 19th century, the princes of Karatigin, like 
the princes of Badakhshàn [g.v.], claimed descent 
from Alexander the Great. Karatigin was then under 
the suzerainty of the Khàns of Khokand; their sub- 
jection is said to have taken place under Muhammad 
*Ali Khàn (1238-58/1822-42) in 1250/1834 (V. P. Na- 
livkin, Kratkaya istoria Kok. Khanstva, Kazán 1886, 
134 Í.). Already under ‘Alim Khan (beginning of the 
19th century) we find men from Karatigin forming a 
considerable part of the standing army founded by 
this Khàn (Ta?rikh-i Sháhrukh, ed. N. N. Pantusov, 
Kazan 1885, 42f.). A campaign from Khdékand 
against Karatigin in 1275/1858 under Malla Khan 
(1858-62) is also mentioned (Nalivkin, op. cit., 190); 
the ruler of Karatigin was at this time Muzaffar 
Khan (later also called Muzaffar Shah). In 1869 
Karatigin was occupied by the troops of the amir of 
Bukhara and Muzaffar Khan taken as prisoner to 
Bukhara; the conflict was only settled by the verdict 
of the Russian governor-general, (K. P. von Kauff- 
mann), and Muzaffar Khan again restored to his 
principality. After his death, Karatigin was def- 
initely incorporated in Bukhara as a district of 
10,792 sq. km. with (about 1890) 60,000 inhabitants 
(mostly Tadiiks, the others Kirghfz). Karatigin also 
became involved in the last fighting in Farghana 
before the final subjection of this country by the 
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Russians (1874-76). The frontier between Farghana 
and Karatigin (on the heights east of the valley of 
Kitik Karamuk Su) was defined by a treaty concluded 
between M. D. Skobelew and another brother of the 
Beg, SüfI Khan on Sept. 9 (new style), 1876. 

It was not till 1878 that Karatigin was for the 
first time visited by a European (V. Oshanin). In 
the following decade a mountain road, one of the 
best in Central Asia, was built through Karatigin on 
the right bank of the Wakhsh, which made Karatigin 
much more accessible. Oshanin and later travellers 
(especially A. Regel, 1881-3) describe Karatigin as 
a fertile country with numerous villages and or- 
chards, and as one of the most prosperous provinces 
in the kingdom of the amir of Bukhara. It was said 
(Logofet, 322) that in Karatigin all the inhabitants 
without exception made a living by agriculture (in- 
cluding gardening), and that there were no landless 
proletariat there. Anyone who neglected his piece 
of land for three years lost any right to it. On the 
other hand Rickmers (p. 340) says that many peasants 
went from Karatigin to Farghana, worked there as 
day-labourers and servants and brought their 
savings home. The only town is Garm; as regards the 
number of inhabitants, estimates are very contra- 
dictory: according to Oshanin 2,300 houses, to 
Masal’skiy 4,000 people, to Logofet 15,000. Informa- 
tion regarding administration, taxes, etc. is given in 
particular by A. Seménow (journey of 1898). 

Bibliography: Down to 1878, the best author- 
ity is Abramow in the Izv. Russkago Geograf. 

Obshé., vi, 108 f., and Arendarenko in the Voyennly 

Sbornik, May 1878, 116 f.; after him Minayew in 

the Svedeniya o stranakh, etc., 196f., 233 1.; 

notes from Oshanin's journal in the Isv. R. Geogr. 

Obshkč., 1880-81; Kostenko, Turkestanskiy Kray, ii, 

197 f.; also Proc. R. Geogr. Soc. (1880), 575, quoted 

by W. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, 22. Later 

travellers: A. Seménow, Etnograf. ozerki Zaraf- 
shanskikh gor, Karategina i Darwata, Moscow 

1903; D. Logofet, V gorakh 1 na ravninakh Buchari, 

St. Petersburg 1913, 322 f.; W. R. Rickmers, The 

Duab of Turkestan, Cambridge 1913, 325 f. (journey 

of 1906); cf. W. Masal’skiy, Turk. Kray, 735 f.; 

Barthold, Turkestan®, 70 f., 201, 203 (s.v. Rasht); 

Enciklopediceskij Slovar' Brokhaus-Efron, xiv/27, 

460. (W. BanTHOLD-B. SPULER) 

AL-KARAWIYYIN (maspjID), a celebrated 
mosque and Islamic university at Fas, in Morocco. 


i ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY 


The architectural history of the mosque, already 
sketched by the late H. Terrasse, in the article FAs 
[g.v.], heading "Monuments", is sufficiently well- 
known. It has been revised by the same author in a 
comprehensive work: La Mosquée al-Qarawiyyin à 
Fs, avec une étude de G. Deverdun, sur les inscrip- 
tions historiques de la mosquée, Paris 1968. Three 
stages can be distinguished there (Pl. 1). 

A. The first edifice was built, on the left bank 
of the Wadi Fas, in 245/859 and was the work of a 
pious woman, Fatima bint Muhammad al-Fihri, who 
came from Kayrawàn to Fas with her family. She 
very probably received the authorization to build 
from the Amir Yahya b. Idris, grandson of Idris II. 
The first oratory measured on the inside 46.60 m. 
from east to west and 17.20 m. from north to south 
and included a prayer hall with four parallel bays in 
the kibla wall. The mthrab was on the site of the pres- 
ent great chandelier, the minaret in the place of 
which is today that of the ‘anaza; it was later in the 
centre of the mosque. The Idrisid bays are larger 


than those of later extensions (4.10m. as against 
3.70 m.) and contain r2 archways: 5 on the west of 
the axial nave and 6 on the east. There has been no 
success in finding the motive for this abnormal 
arrangement; perhaps it should be connected with 
the alteration suggested by the inscription of 263/877 
(G. Deverdun, Une nouvelle inscription idrisite, in 
Mélanges d'histoire et d'archéologie de l'Occident 
musulman, ii, Hommage à G. Marcais, Algiers 1957), 
and whose author would be the amir Dāwūd, a grand- 
son of Idris I. The eastern and western boundaries 
of the initial oratory are marked in the present 
monument by a line of cruciform pillars which 
separate it from the extension of the 6th/12th century. 
The court (sahn) extended in front of the prayer hall. 
It was of meagre dimensions. So it is established, by 
its overall lay-out and its exterior, that this first 
mosque resembles the sanctuaries which were erected 
in the 3rd/1rth century in the Maghrib al-Aksà and 
of which al-Bakri gives us information. 

B. The population of Fàs having greatly increased, 
the Karawiyyin was enlarged in 345/956, a century 
after its foundation. In 307/919, it had already be- 
come the kkutha mosque of the Kayrawànis' quarter, 
whose name it has preserved. This was the work of 
the Zanata amir Ahmad b. Abi ’I-Sa‘id who acknow- 
ledged his holding the land as‘a vassal of the Umayyad 
caliph of Cordova ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Nasir. The 
latter sent large sums of money levied on the fifth 
taken from the Christians, and these allowed the ex- 
tension of the prayer hall by basing the enlargement 
on the Idrisid nucleus. The four existing bays were 
lengthened on the west to four arcades, and, natural- 
ly, on the east, to five. On the site of the first sahn 
and primitive minaret, three other arcades were 
added. The oratory was then almost doubled, in 
depth as well as in breadth; it included from that 
time seven bays and twenty-one naves. The roofs 
remained set in the direction of the original bays, 
i.e., parallel to the kibla wall. The minaret, that is 
still seen today (pl. xv of the art. FAs), was con- 
structed of hewn stone, protected later by a facing of 
carefully polished lime. It is a square tower 4.95 m. 
wide and 26.75 m. in total height. The walls are 
0.95 m. thick. The stairway, 0.85 m. wide, opens out 
in straight flights around the central nucleus; it is 
covered with rampart vaults, as were the Cordovan 
minarets. It is lit by loopholes and by two bays 
(north and south) of a different style. At the top of 
the minaret lies a platform for the call to prayer; its 
parapet forms a straight band in relief and the whole 
is crowned, not by a lantern-place, but by a hem- 
ispherical cupola in the fashion of Ifrikiya. The 
Choice of the minaret's site remains without explana- 
tion, just as the dimensions of the sahn which has 
become asymmetrical and which extends at its feet, 
remain imprecise. 

When in 388/998 al-Muzaffar, son of the famous 
chief minister of Cordova, al-Mansür, conducted an 
expedition as far as Fas, he attempted to embellish 
the Karawiyyin. A beautiful cupola was constructed 
at the entrance of the axial nave of the oratory. A 
minbar was set up and a cistern was laid out, but 
neither have been rediscovered. 

At the end of the 4th/roth century the mosque was 
an edifice of fine proportions. The texts tell us noth- 
ing of its decoration, but the Karawiyyin was without 
rival in the Maghrib. 

C. In the age of the Almoravids [see AL-MURA- 
BITÜN] Fàs had become the most populous city in 
the Maghrib, and the Karawiyyin became too narrow 
for the faithful. The kaàd: Ibn Mu'isha al-Kinàni 
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obtained from the amir ‘Ali b. Yusuf, the great 
builder of the dynasty, the authorization to enlarge 
once more the famous oratory. The funds were 
gathered together, thanks to the correct resumption 
of the mosque’s revenues, which had been fraudulent- 
ly diverted by some administrators, and doubtless 
with the help of the state treasury. About 528/1134 
the work was begun. As early as 531/1136 two new 
cupolas received their final inscription, but the con- 
struction was not completed until 537/1143. As for 
the new minbar, it was not finished until 538/1144. 
It may then be concluded that the work lasted fifteen 
years, at the end of which the mosque was augmented 
in the direction of the kibla by three supplementary 
bays, which, as in all the rest of the building, preserve 
the arch as a thoroughly-exaggerated curve providing 
a new and magnificent mihraéb. The arcades of the 
enlargement, for the twenty-one naves, take on once 
more exactly the dimensions of these of the Idrisid 
oratory, such as it had been transformed by the 
Zanáta prince. It was traditional in the mosques of 
the west to mark the pre-eminence of the axial nave 
which leads towards the mikrdb. The Almoravids 
wanted to mark it exactly on the outside, and they 
built a raised principal nave that dominates the roofs 
of the bays with a doublesloped tiled roof. This high 
nave, richly decorated, allows for the arrangement of 
a luxurious series of five cupolas. The first, on a square 
plan, is situated in front of the mihrab; then a huge 
dome covers the two other bays corresponding to the 
enlargement. Some very beautiful Küfic inscriptions 
attribute the work to the reign of the amir ‘Ali b. 
Yusuf. ‘‘The seven ancient bays of the axial nave 
were reshaped and decorated: today there are still 
five cupolas to be found; the three bays which 
antedate the Almoravid extension are covered by 
two domes with stalactites forming a flanged cupola; 
another dome with stalactites has taken the place of 
the cupola of al-Muzaffar; on the three remaining 
bays a flanged ‘Alawite cupola is situated between 
two doubly-sloped roofs" (H. Terrasse). Finally, at 
the same time there was erected behind the mihrab 
a mosque of the dead (djami‘ al-djanda?iz), the first 
without doubt in Morocco of this genre of edifice, 
and the most beautiful. This annex, like the median 
bays of the prayer hall, presents an elegant cupola 
with stalactites, sheltered beneath a roof in a pavilion, 
in accordance with the Andalusian method. Also, to 
reconcile the pious desire to pray over the dead in the 
mosque itself and the necessity of not polluting the 
oratory by the presence of a corpse, the mosque of 
the dead connects with the mosque of the living by 
three doors, each bearing a twin arcature. If the work 
of the Almoravids was conceived with the greatest 
respect for the ancient parts of the building, one must 
recognize there the desire to magnificently ornament 
the Karawiyyin in the manner of the great mosques 
of the Empire, those of Tlemcen (Tilimsan) and 
Marrakash in particular. The ornamental richness 
that they brought together in the axial nave testifies 
to the expertise of the artists of the time and to the 
opulence of the Hispano-Moorish art of the 6th/12th 
century. But all these decorations were to be covered 
again in plaster, towards 1150, for fear that the 
Almohad conquerors would get rid of them, as 
happened at Tlemcen and Marrakash where this 
precaution against the rigour of the partisans of 
God’s Unity was not taken in time. 

For the study in detail of the Almoravid decora- 
tion, the epigraphy of the bronzes, the minbar etc., 
one should consult the work of Terrasse, mentioned 
at the beginning; this has served as a basis in the 


preparation of this article. 

Later, the dynasty of the Almohads [see AL- 
MUWAHHIDÜN], doubtless satisfied by the arrange- 
ments made to erase the name of the abhorred and 
cursed ‘Ali, brought to the mosque some utilitarian 
arrangements and above all an admirable reconstruc- 
tion of great splendour. 

The dynasty of the Marinids (g.v.] respected the 
work of the past, built the present ‘anaza [q.v.], 
enriched the liturgical furniture, added several 
splendid mountings on the bells taken from the 
Christians and proceeded to undertake numerous 
restorations. Finally, what was an illustrious feat, 
they created the Library. The Sa‘dids (q.v.] had two 
fountain-pavilions constructed which survive today 
in the sakn, in imitation of those which still exist in 
the Court of the Lions at the Alhambra of Granada. 
No concern for utility explains their construction 
(pl. xv of the art. FAs). 

The ‘Alawis were not sparing in their care for 
the venerable mosque. It is under their reign that 
the exceptional competence of H. Terrasse allowed 
the rediscovery, with their original freshness and 
sometimes colour, of the richnesses of the Almoravid 
décor that was believed to have been destroyed for 
ever and which had remained choked with plaster for 
eight centuries. 

Al-Karawiyyin is thus not only the great sanctuary 
of the town of Fas, but an eminent witness of the 
Hispano-Moorish art in architecture as in the decora- 
tive arts. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
given at the beginning of the article and to those 
that are found in the art. FAs, one should add 
that the two essential Arabic texts for the history 
of the mosque in the Middle Ages are the Rawd 
al-kirtas of Ibn Abi Zar‘ and the Zahrat al-As of 
al-Djazna’i. The comprehensive plan of the mosque 
and its annexes was sketched and published by 
E Pauty, Le pian de l'Université Qarawiyyin à 
Fés, in Hespéris, iii/4 (1923) (pl. I). The mosque 
of the dead has been studied by B. Moslow, Les 
Mosquées de Fés et du Nord marocain, P.I.H.E.M.T., 
xix, Paris 1938; whilst G. Margais, L’architecture 
musulmane d'Occident, Paris 1954, 387-8, has given 
what is essential on the Sa‘did portions of the 
sahn. 

For the Arabic inscriptions, see the RCEA, iv, 
No. 1478; vi, No. 2099; viii, Nos. 3031 and 3061; 
ix, No. 3545; xv, No. 5626; xvi, Nos. 6080 and 
6081. See also the critical article of ‘Abd al-Hadl 
al-Tàzi, Ta?rikh bina? al-Karawiyyin, in Djami‘at 
al-Karawiyyin, al-Kitab al-dhahabi, Muhammadiy- 
ya 1379/1959. 


ii ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING 


At exactly what date can one speak of higher 
education of the Karawiyyin? It is really difficult 
to answer this question with precision. Muhammad 
al-Manüni, Ta?rikh al-Karawiyyin, in Djàmi'at al- 
Karawiyyin, al-Kitéb al-dhahabi, Muhammadiyya 
1379/1959, thinks that it is in the reign of the Almo- 
ravids that the University really became attached 
to the mosque; but the Karawiyyin was not the only 
place of worship where there was teaching. 

From the beginning of the 6th/12th century until 
our own time, the glory of the Karawiyyin was its 
body of scholars (‘ulama?). It attracted a host of 
students from all the regions of Morocco, North 
Africa, Andalusia and even the Sahara, and the 
Moroccan dynasties and the people of Fas were 
actively concerned with housing them, in order to be 
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able to provide instruction; the Marinids in particular 
erected the charming madrasas (q.v.] which still excite 
the admiration of visitors. The university attained its 
apogee in the 8th/r4th century, but, later, the mas- 
ters, in devoting their efforts to reconciling the 
requirements of custom and those of the religious 
law, could not prevent the decline of the intellectual 
and teaching methods, above all after the definitive 
rupture with Spain, and, consequently, with Europe. 
When, under the Sa‘dids, Fas lost its rank of capital 
in favour of Marrakash, al-Karawiyyin remained 
turned in on itself and set in its traditional teaching. 
It continued to exist, without damage but without 
progress, by virtue of the Islamic institutions which 
took centuries to disappear. In reading Leo Africanus, 
as also Marmol, references are to be found that lack 
neither interest nor pungency. Finally, some reforms 
were imposed under the dynasty of the ‘Alawids. In 
1203/1788 the Sultan Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
decided to limit the authors, programmes and hours. 
The essence of this regulation is to be found in the 
work of Ibn Zaydan, al-Durar al-fakhira bi-ma?athir 
al-mulik al-‘Alawiyyin bi-Fás al-sáhira, Rabat 1356/ 
1937, 60-1. But fifteen years later, if one believés 
a Spaniard who travelled under the name of ‘Ali Bey 
al-‘Abbasi, things were going no better. Nevertheless, 
it is reported that the Sultan Mawlay Sulayman 
(1207-38/1793-1822) used often to visit the classes, 
question the students and reward the best replies. 
Mawlày ‘Abd al-Rahman, nephew of the above, 
- devoted himself to new reforms and, by a gahir dated 
Muharram 1261/January 1845, reorganized the 
teaching of the Karawiyyin (see Ibn Zaydàn, of. cit., 
79-82). In the present state of our knowledge, we 
have few means of attempting to evaluate the results 
attained by this new regulation of the studies, 
inspired by a sound and clear teaching method. 

The general organization of the university before 
1912 is described in R. Le Tourneau, Fas avant le 
Protectorat, Casablanca 1949 (book vi). It aimed at 
giving to the faithful as perfect a knowledge as pos- 
sible of the truths of belief and of the line of conduct 
to adopt in the light of these truths. Dogmatism and 
conformity were the dominating factors in the 
teaching, which no longer embraced the universality 
of human knowledge, as before; it was reduced to the 
strictly religious disciplines. Among the branches of 
learning professed, certain had gradually disappeared; 
such was the case of Kur?4nic exegesis (fafsir), of 
which the classes must have ceased in the reign of the 
Sultan Muhammad b. Abd Allāh, of astronomy 
(tandjim), dialectic (kalám), mysticism (taşawwuf), 
which disappeared in 1906, lexicography (/wgha), 
philology (tasrif), geography (djughrafiya), medicine 
(fibb), divination (djad:wal). 

The university was not organized in the European 
manner, nor even in that of Cairo or Tunis. It was 
placed under the control of the chief ka@di of Fas, a 
kind of rector, but without a proper specialised ad- 
ministration. The scholastic year was unknown. No 
registration was imposed; the teaching was free; the 
duration of studies was not fixed, but custom de- 
manded that classes be pursued for five years at least. 
No examination ratified the studies, a simple certifi- 
cate (idjdza [g.v.]) being handed by the professor to 
every student who had given proof of application and 
of a certain ability. Three weeks of leave were ac- 
corded on the occasion of the great Muslim festivals, 
and a month on the occasion of the Spring festival, 
during which the Sultan of the falba (plur. of falib, 
student) was chosen (see E. Doutté, La Khutba bur- 
lesque de la fete des Tolba au Maroc, in Recueil de 


mémoires et de textes publiés en l'honneur du XIVe 
Congrès des Orientalistes, Algiers 1905). 

It is impossible to know the number of students 
at the end of the 19th century—-a thousand perhaps, 
but certainly less at the beginning of the following 
century. They were divided into two categories: the 
Fàsis by origin and the strangers at Fas (@fakiyyun), 
who lived, especially the poor ones, in the madrasas. 
The two groups mixed together little. 

Nomination to the rank of professor (mudarris) 
depended on the Sultan following an empirical 
Process which seems to have been always accepted by 
all. The salaries were only small, but, each year, the 
government made some gifts in kind; it was well 
understood that in return one had to demonstrate 
loyalty towards it. The professors enjoyed the most 
complete freedom, although tradition demanded that 
they give at least one lesson a day. The first-class 
professors, numbering 17 in 1904, enjoyed great 
renown and were called the “Great Scholars” (al- 
*ulamá? al-kibār). It cannot be said that the masters 
of the Karawiyyin formed a genuine body, except for 
granting investiture to a new sultan, along with other 
personages, or for replying to the consultations that 
the sovereign sometimes demanded of them. Fàs held 
its doctors in high esteem, but there is no doubt that 
they were no longer as their illustrious predecessors 
had been. In their social milieu, their influence, how- 
ever, remained considerable. 

After the establishment of the French Protectorate 
in 1912, the Sultan Mawlày Yüsuf signed, on 23 Dju- 
mada II 1332/19 May 1914, a zahir which created a 
council of improvement charged with looking again 
for means to improve the studies and their administra- 
tion, as well as to study the situation of the teaching 
personnel. Some years later (1918), the university 
had been entrusted to a Council of Direction and 
reattached to the Ministry of Justice. In 1346/1927, 
the professors were submitted to progress and received 
a fixed salary corresponding to the class in which 
they were ranked (for further details, see Ibn Zaydàn, 
op. cit., 133-8). 

After many plans, often keenly contested by the 
conservative milieux of Morocco and especially of 
Fàs, an important reform was introduced to the 
Karawiyyin by two gahirs of the future King Muham- 
mad V, the first dated 12th Dhii ’Il-Ka‘da 1349/1st 
April 1931, the second 15th Muharram 1352/r1oth 
May 1933. The teaching was divided into three cycles: 
elementary, secondary and final or higher. The last 
comprised two sections: the first was reserved for 
the Religious Law, the sources of this law, hadith and 
tafsir; the second entirely modern, was devoted to 
literature, Arabic language, history and geography. 
The hours were imposed on the professors as on the 
students, some examinations were organized and the 
vacations regularized. The masters received profes- 
sional recognition, general supervision was reinforced, 
discipline enjoined, etc. (see Ibn Zaydan, op. cit., 
146-66). The old university, now rejuvenated, became 
a State institution in 1947. 

After independence, al-Karawiyyin was thoroughly 
reorganized by the royal decree No. 1.62.249 of 12th 
Ramadan 1382/6th February 1963. Now a public 
establishment, endowed with a civil corporate nature, 
the university was placed under the control of the 
Ministry of National Education. It is before all 
“charged with (1) assuring the education of specialists 
in the Islamic disciplines and Arabic language; and 
(2) promoting academic research in the fields of the 
shar‘ and the Arabic language”. It comprises: (1) the 
Faculty of the Skari‘a (Muslim law) which was opened 
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in Fàs in October 1960; (2) the Faculty of Arabic 
Studies, whose centre is at Marrákash; (3) the Faculty 
of Theology (Ust ai-din) created at Tatwàn; and (4) 
some institutes attached to it, of which the most im- 
portant is the dar al-hadith, at Rabat, which produces 
scholars in the Islamic sciences. Each faculty is 
directed by a dean, assisted by a deputy, both of 
them appointed by the Directorate of Higher Educa- 
tion of the Ministry. The university at present (1972) 
comprises about a thousand students and each year 
grants an ever-increasing number of degrees (110 in 
1970). Each academic year also produces a generation 
of educated young people who find a place less and 
less easily in modern Morocco. The Moroccan Govern- 
ment is not unaware of the problem, for which there 
is no easy and satisfactory solution. 

Today, the university no longer functions at the 
foot of the pillars of the ancient mosque; it has been 
transferred to an old French barracks where the 
students no longer lead the mediaeval life of yester- 
year. Meanwhile the professors, even the less aged, 
continue to teach in a traditional spirit and, conse- 
quently, to form young people who do not move in 
the same atmosphere as their companions in modern 
education. 
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iii.—THE LIBRARY 


The library of al-Karawiyyin is not situated within 
the mosque, but in an annex building. As the in- 
scriptions preserved in the building itself and pub- 
lished (RCEA, xvi, Nos. 6081-2) indicate, it was 
Created in 750/1349 by the Marinid Sultan Abü 
*Inàn Fáris (q.v.], and enlarged by the Sa‘did Sultan 
Ahmad al-Mansür [q.v.]. 

Its richness, once famous, attracted to Fas Euro- 
pean scholars in search of ancient works. But in the 
19th century it had fallen into a pitiable state of 
abandonment, dilapidation and pillage. The super- 
vision of the library was in principle incumbent on the 
nakib [q.v.] of the university’s pious foundations, but 
he shifted the responsibility onto a student agreed by 
a higher authority. No catalogue or register of loans 
has been discovered, as in Marrákash at the Library 
of the Mosque of Ibn Yusuf. Many borrowers must 
have neglected to return the works, to such an extent 
that at the beginning of the 20th century the number 


was estimated at no more than 1600 manuscripts and 
400 printed books. Some are very valuable or very 
rare, in particular the 5th volume of the Kitéb al- 
*Ibar of Ibn Khaldün, with a dedication in the famous 
historian's own hand. There are also some volumes 
there bearing the acts of donation of certain Moroccan 
princes. The most ancient manuscripts date back a 
thousand years, and the most numerous of them 
result from gifts, in the form of habus, of the Sa‘did 
Sultan Ahmad al-Mansir. The Karawiyyin also 
received an important part of the library of the 
‘Alawi Sultan Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah at the time 
when it was dispersed among the towns of Morocco. 

In 1918, the catalogue was published and provoked 
a certain sense of disappointment, but, later, some 
valuable manuscripts were discovered in unlisted 
files. In the reign of Muhammad V the Library was 
enlarged and modernized, its administration remodel- 
led, supervision of it reinforced and its departments 
enriched. Today it counts, in addition to very nume- 
rous printed books, more than 4,000 manuscripts, 
and has resumed its activity and its secular role. 
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8-16. (G. DEvERDUN) 

KARAY, REFIK KHALID (modern Turkish 
REFİK HALİT KARAY), Turkish essayist, humor- 
ist and novelist (d. 1888/1965). He was born in 
Beylerbeyi on the Bosphorus, Istanbul. His father, 
Mehmed Khālid of the Karakayish Oğullari (later 
Shortened to Karay by Refik Khalid), was chief 
treasurer at the Ministry of Finance. Trained at the 
Galatasaray lycée (1900-6), which he left before 
graduating, Karay became a clerk in a department 
of the Ministry of Finance and at the same time 
attended the school of law (Mekteb-i Hukük) until the 
restoration of the Constitution in 1908; he then 
abandoned both job and study and became a journa- 
list. After contributing to various papers, he founded 
in 1909 his own shortlived Son Hawádith. In the same 
year he joined the new literary group Fedjr-i Ati 
(Dawn of the Future), formed for a brief period by 
the young generation of poets and writers, which 
was no more than the closing phase of the Therwet-i 
Fünün movement. 

His real personality as a writer took shape in 
1910 when he began to contribute, under the pen- 
name Kirpi (“‘hedghog’’), to the humorous magazines 
Kalem and Diem, of which he soon became a leader 
writer. His powerful satirical essays, mixed with 
subtle humour, were written in a masterly style and 
were directed against the leaders of the Committee 
of Union and Progress, the party in power, and these 
immediately established his unchallenged reputation. 
Following the assassination of Grand Vizier Mahmid 
Shewket Pasha in June 1913, Refik Khalid, although 
he did not belong to any party and was not a militant, 
was arrested together with several hundred opposi- 
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tion “suspects” and banished to Sinop, on the Black 
Sea. Talfat Pasha himself, who had been the target 
of one of his ruthlessly sarcastic articles, included his 
name in the list of people “to be punished” (R. H. 
Karay, Minelbab tlelmihrab, Istanbul 1964, 36). He 
spent the following five years in exile in Sinop, 
Corum, Ankara and Bilecik, during which time he 
remained silent except for a few essays and short 
stories which were published, under the pen-name 
A ydede, in the Istanbul daily Peyam, and later, under 
his own name, in Gókalp's famous Yefi Medjmü'a. 

On his return from exile towards the end of World 
War I, he contributed to the newspapers Zaman and 
Sabàh (of which he became later a leader writer). 
When in 1918 the war was lost and the Unionist 
leaders fled the country. Refik Khalid’s satires against 
them and the committee baceme more vitriolic. He 
joined the Liberal Union Party (Héirriyet ve Ptilaf 
Firkas!) and became increasingly involved in the 
anti-Nationalist politics and activities of the Istanbul 
governments of the 1919-22 period. His many articles 
and satirical essays, in which he tried to discredit the 
resistance movement in Anatolia led by Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, depicting it as a resurgence of Unionist 
ambitions, and his efforts to disrupt the telegraphic 
communications of the Nationalists while he was 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraph during the 
collaborationist governments of Damad Ferid Pasha, 
made him persona non grata in the eyes of the Ankara 
government. His arrest and trial was one of the 
conditions put forward by the Nationalists for any 
compromise with the sultan’s government in October 
1919 (S. Selek, Anadolu Ihtiláli, Istanbul 1968, 304). 
Following the victory of the Nationalists in Anatolia 
in September 1922 and soon after the arrival in 
Istanbul of Refet Pasha (Bele) as their special 
representative, the writer and journalist ‘Ali Kemal, 
a close friend and collaborator of Refik Khalid, a 
leading opponent of the Nationalists and former 
Minister of the Interior, was kidnapped and murdered 
in Izmid on the way to his trial in Ankara (F. R. Atay, 
Cankaya*, Istanbul 1969, 341-42). On learning this, 
Refik Khalid joined a group of leading members of 
the Liberal Union Party, most of whom had collabo- 
rated with the army of occupation in Istanbul, and 
took refuge in the British Embassy. He was taken 
later to Tashkishla barracks with other refugees, but 
managed to slip away from there and left Istanbul on 
a French ship on 9 November 1922. (Later he was 
included among the 150 “undesirables” (Yüzellilikler) 
excepted from the amnesty provisions of the Lau- 
sanne Treaty of 1923). He went to Djüniyya in the 
Lebanon where he wrote his political memoirs; their 
serialization in the Istanbul daily Akshám in 1924 
caused a great furore and it was consequently sus- 
pended. In the same year he moved from Djiniyya 
to Aleppo, where the editors of the Turkish news- 
paper Doghru Yol invited him to work. He published 
his essays, short stories and articles in this paper 
and published his books in Aleppo, remaining there 
until the general amnesty of 1938 when he returned 
to Turkey. During the last 27 years of his life he lived 
in Istanbul, carefully avoiding politics, devoting all 
his time to contributing to many papers and maga- 
zines and writing a great number of essays and 
sketches and many popular novels. He was the 
president of the Turkish P.E.N. club when he died 
in Istanbul on 13 July 1965. 

As he confessed in a famous interview (Rishen 
Eshref, Diyorlar ki, Istanbul 1334/1918, 247-59), 
Refik Khalid was completely ignorant of classical 
Turkish literature and of the works of the mid-1oth 





century modernists (Tanzimát School). He avidly read 
everything the Therwet-i Fünün, his immediate pre- 
decessors, published at the turn of the century. He 
admired their technique but rejected their French- 
inspired themes and characters and their artificial 
and precious style (excepting, however, some writings 
of Khalid Diya’, Mehmed Ra?if and Hiiseyn Djahid). 
Thus he started his epoch-making career from 
scratch. Apart from one or two forerunners at the end 
of the r9th century, he pioneered realism in the novel 
and short story and switched his attention from the 
over-exploited capital (Istanbul) to the Anatolian 
countryside; he specialized in subtle social and 
political satire without having recourse to gross and 
obscene language. He advocated and practised the 
use of spoken Turkish as a literary medium as early as 
1909, 4.¢., before Omer (Umar) Seyf ed-Din and his as- 
sociates inaugurated the movement of Yeni Lisén (New 
Language) which aimed at the simplification of written 
Turkish. Refik Khalid’s published works, numbering 
37, can be divided into the following categories: 

(1) Humorous and satirical essays, on 
incidents of everyday life, topical events or political 
personalities, which reveal his real personality. These 
have been put together in the following volumes: 
Kirpinin dedikleri ("What the Hedgehog said"), 
containing essays published between 1909-19, second 
enlarged edition, Istanbul 1336 (1920), in Roman 
script 1940; Tamdiklarum. ("My Acquaintances”), 
Istanbul 1335 (1919), in Roman script 1941; Sakin 
aldanma, inanma, kanma | ("Don't be deceived, don’t 
believe, don't be taken in"), Istanbul 1335 (1919), in 
Roman script 1941; A gho Pashanin Khatiralari (““Me- 
moirs of Agho Pasha the Parrot’’), Istanbul 1338 
(1922), in Roman script 1939; Ay peshinde ("In 
Pursuit of the Moon"), Istanbul 1339 (1923) ; Ghwghu- 
klu sd-‘at (“The Cuckoo Clock"), Istanbul 1341 
(1925), in Roman script 1940; Bir avuc sacma (“A 
Handful of Nonsense’), Aleppo 1932. 

(2). Short Stories. Refik Khàlid's short stories 
have been collected in Memleket Hiká yeleri ("Stories 
from the Country"), Istanbul 1335 (1919), in Roman 
script 1939 (French tr. Belkis Tavad, Contes turcs, 
Istanbul n.d.), sometimes considered as his master- 
piece. Except for a few stories which belong to his 
early period (1909-12), these stories were written 
during his five-year exile in Anatolia where he was 
able to study closely the types and customs of vil- 
lagers and provincial townspeople. An invaluable 
documentary on everyday life of pre-World War I 
Central Anatolia, these stories are told with a rare 
virtuosity of natural style unprecedented in modern 
Turkish literature. He observes and describes land- 
scape, provincial towns and local types—peasants, 
shopkeepers, notables, teachers, khodjas and civil 
servants—with powerful realism, without always 
seeking to penetrate the soul of his characters. His 
Gurbet Hikâyeleri (“Stories of Exile’), Istanbul 1940, 
contain mainly sketches using much autobiographical 
material, a feature of his later works. 

(3). Novels. Refik Khalid wrote only one novel 
between 1909 and 1929, Istanbul'usi Lé Yiizii (‘The 
inside Story of Istanbul"), Istanbul 1336 (1920), in 
Roman script as Istanbul’un Bir Y üzii (One Face of 
Istanbul"), Istanbul 1939, perhaps his best. Written 
in the form of a diary of a woman of humble origin, 
brought up in the mansion (konak) of a Hamidian 
pasha, this novel is a series of masterly sketches 
of Istanbul "society" between 1900-20, where the last 
vestiges of the old régime, the influential magnates 
of the all-powerful committee of Union and Progress 
and the degenerate nouveaux-riches of the war years 
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are depicted with scintillating and merciless sarcasm. 
After 1930 and particularly after his return from 
exile in 1938, he serialized in newspapers and maga- 
zines a great number of popular novels (19 of which 
were published in book form and some also filmed) 
of mediocre literary value, written mainly for the 
purpose of making a living, as he himself admitted 
(Mustafa Baydar, Edebiyatçılarımız ne Diyorlar?, 
Istanbul 1960, 108). But some of these novels, par- 
ticularly Sürgün (“Exile”), Istanbul 1941, Anahtar 
(“The Key”), Istanbul 1947 and Bu Bizim Hayatımız 
(“This is our Life”), Istanbul 1950, are worth men- 
tioning for many important autobiographical data 
and period descriptions. Among his non-political and 
non-satirical essays the volume Üç Nesil Üç Hayat 
(“Three generations, Three ways of Life”), Istanbul 
1943, contains lively sketches of everyday life in 
Istanbul from the 1860s onwards. A considerable 
number of his essays and articles published in his 
very popular humorous magazine Aydede (from 
January 1922, 90 issues, and again in 1948-49, 125 
issues) have not been collected in book form. 

(4). Plays. Refik Khalid wrote two plays: Tiryaki 
Hasan Pasha, a historical play about the famous 
defender of the fortress of Kanizsa in Hungary in 
1601. The play, which had a great success at the time 
(1909), has not been published. He wrote his second 
play, a one-act comedy, while in Syria: Deli (‘The 
Madman”), Aleppo 1931, in Roman script, Istanbul 
1939. It is the story of a mental patient restored to 
health who, on experiencing the effects of the radical 
social reforms of the 20s, goes irrevocably mad 
again. Kemal Atatiirk stated on reading the play that 
“it did not satirize the reforms but emphasized them” 
and on his suggestion, Refik Khalid (together with 
the remaining survivors of the 150 “‘undesirables’’) 
was included in the amnesty for the 15th anniversary 
of the republic in 1938 (Y. K. Karaosmanoğlu, Gençlik 
ve Edebiyat Hatıraları, Ankara 1969, 87-90). 

Refik Khalid has been almost unanimously ac- 
cepted as the unchallenged master of modern Turkish 
prose (Occasional reservations appear to be motivated 
by personal bias, e.g., Yahya Kemal Beyatlı, Siyasi 
ve Edebi Portreler, Istanbul 1968, 50-53). It has been 
said that no other writer wrote a more natural, 
spontaneous Turkish, based on the spoken language. 
This judgement is still held by many critics to be true 
even for contemporary literature. It is no doubt 
correct for the period 1908-28; but it has not been 
sufficiently noticed that the profound transformation 
of the language and style and literary taste which 
took place from the 1930s onwards is beginning to 
“date” his language and style, which was truly un- 
matched during the pre-reform period. 
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(FaniR İz) 

KARBALA?, a place in ‘Irak some 60 miles 
SSW of Baghdad celebrated by the fact that the 
Prophet’s grandson al-Husayn b. ‘Ali was killed and 
his decapitated body buried there (Kabr al-Husayn). 
For all these events, see AL-HUSAYN B. SALI. When 
it became a place of pilgrimage, Karbalà? became 
known as Mashhad (al-) Husayn. 

The name Karbala? probably comes from the Ara- 
maic Karbelà (Daniel, III, 21) and from the Assyrian 


Karballatu, a kind of headdress; see G. Jacob, Tür- 
kische Bibliothek, xi, 35, n. 2. It is not mentioned 
in the pre-Islamic period. Khalid b. al-Walid camped 
there after the capture of al-Hira (Yakut, Buldan, 
iv, 250). At al-Hàir, where al-Husayn was buried, 
the Kabr al-Husayn was built and very soon began 
to attract pilgrims. As early as 65/684-5 we find 
Sulayman b. Surad going with his followers to 
Husayn's grave where he spent a day and a night 
(al-Tabari, ii, 545 ff.). Ibn al-Athir, v, 184, ix, 358, 
mentions further pilgrimages in the years 122/739-40 
and 436/1044-5. The custodians of the tomb at quite 
an early date were endowed by the pious benefactions 
of Umm Misa, mother of the Caliph al-Mahdi (al- 
Tabari, iii, 752). 

The Caliph al-Mutawakkil in 236/850-1 destroyed 
the tomb and its annexes and had the ground levelled 
and sown; he prohibited under threat of heavy 
penalties visiting the holy places (al-Tabari, iii, 1407; 
Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi, Nuzkat al-Kulib, ed. Le 
Strange, 32). Ibn Hawkal (ed. de Goeje, 166), how- 
ever, mentions about 366/977 a large mashhad with a 
domed chamber, entered by a door on each side, over 
the tomb of Husayn, which in his time was already 
much visited by pilgrims. Dabba b. Muhammad al- 
Asadi of ‘Ayn al-Tamr, supreme chief of a number 
of tribes, devastated Mashhad al-Ha’ir (Karbala?) 
along with other sanctuaries, for which a punitive 
expedition was sent against ‘Ayn al-Tamr in 369/979- 
80 before which he had fled into the desert (Ibn 
Miskawayh, Tadjarib al-Umam, ed. Amedroz in The 
Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, ii, 338, 414). In the 
same year, the Shi“ Büyid ‘Adud al-Dawla (q.v.] took 
the two sanctuaries of Mashhad ‘Ali (= al-Nadjaf) 
and Mashhad al-Husayn (M. Ha’iri) under his special 
protection (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 518; Hamd Allah al- 
Mustawfi, loc. cit.). 

Hasan b. al-Fadl, who died in 414/1023-4, built 
a wall round the holy tomb at Mashhad al-Husayn 
(Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjum, ed. Popper, ii, 123, 141), 
as he also did at Mashhad ‘Ali (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 
154). 

In Rabi‘ I 407/Aug.-Sept. 1016, a great conflagra- 
tion broke out caused by the upsetting of two wax 
candles, which reduced the main building (al-kubba) 
and the open halls (al-arwika) to ashes (Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 209). 

When the Saldjük Sultan Malik Shah came to 
Baghdad in 479/1086-7, he did not neglect to visit the 
two Mashhads of ‘Ali and al-Husayn (Ibn al-Athir, x, 
103). The two sanctuaries at this time were known 
as al-Mashhadàn (al-Bundari-al-Isfahani, Zubdat 
al-nusra, ed. Houtsma, in Recueil des textes..., 
ii, 77) on the analogy of the duals al-‘Irakan, al- 
Basratàn, al-Hiratàn, al-Misràn, etc. 

The Ilkhàn Ghàzàn in 702/1303 visited Karbalà? 
and gave lavish gifts to the sanctuary. He or his 
father Arghün is credited with bringing water to the 
district by leading a canal from the Frat (the modern 
Nahr al-Husayniyya) (A. Néldeke, Das Heiligtum al- 
Husains su Kerbela?, Berlin 1909, 40). 

Ibn Battita, ii, 99, visited Karbala? in 727/1326-7 
from al-Hilla and describes it as a small town which 
lies among palm groves and gets its water from the 
Frat. In the centre is the sacred tomb; beside it is 
a large madrasa and the famous hostel (al-zdwiya) in 
which the pilgrims are entertained. Admission to 
the tomb could only be obtained by permission of the 
gate-keeper. The pilgrims kiss the silver sarcophagus, 
above which hang gold and silver lamps. The doors 
are hung with silken curtains. The inhabitants are 
divided into the Awlàd Rakhik and Awlàd Fàyiz, 
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whose continual feuds are detrimental to the town, 
although they are all Shi‘is. 

About the same date, Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi 
(op. cit.) gives the circumference of the town as 
2,400 paces; he mentions there also the tomb of Hurr 
Riyà (b. Yazid), who was the first to fall fighting 
for Husayn at Karbalà?. - 

The Safawid Shàh Ismà4l I (d. 930/1524) made a 
pilgrimage to al-Nadjaf and Mashhad Husayn. 

Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent visited the two 
sanctuaries in 941/1534-5, repaired the canal at 
Mashhad al-Husayn (al-Husayniyya) and trans- 
formed the fields which had been buried in sand into 
gardens again. The Manárat al-*Abd [qg.v.], formerly 
called Engusht-i Yar, was built in 982/1574-5. Murad 
III in 991/1583 ordered the W4ll of Baghdad, ‘Ali 
Pasha b. Alwand, to build or more correctly, restore, a 
sanctuary over the grave of Husayn. Soon after the 
capture of Baghdad in 1032/1623, ‘Abbas the Great 
won the Mashhads for the Persian empire. Nadir 
Shah visited Karbala? in 1156/1743; while he is 
credited with gilding the dome in Mashhad *Ali, he is 
also said to have confiscated endowments intended 
for the priests of Karbalà?. 

The great prosperity of the place of pilgrimage 
and its large number of inhabitants is emphasised 
on the occasion of the pilgrimage of ‘Abd al-Karim, 
a favourite of Nadir Shah. Radiyya Sultan Bégum, a 
daughter of Shah Husayn (1105-34/1694-1722), pre- 
sented 20,000 nédiris for improvements at the mosque 
of Husayn. . 

The founder of the Kadjar dynasty, Agha Muham- 
mad Khán, towards the end of the r2th/18th century, 
presented the gold covering for the dome and the 
manara of the sanctuary of Husayn (Jacob, in A. 
Nóldeke, of. cit., 65, 4). 

In Dhu ?l-Hidjdja 1215/April 1801, in the absence 
of the pilgrims who had gone to al-Nadjaf, 12,000 
Wahhábis under Shaykh Sa*üd entered Karbalà?, 
slew over 3,000 inhabitants there and looted the 
houses and bazaars. In particular they carried off the 
gilt copper plates and other treasures of the sanctuary 
and destroyed the shrine. But after this catastrophe 
contributions poured in for the sanctuary from the 
whole Shi“ world. 

After a temporary occupation of Karbalà? by the 
Persians, Nadjib Pasha in 1259/1843 succeeded by 
force of arms in enforcing the recognition of Turkish 
suzerainty over the town; the walls of the present 
old town were now for the most part destroyed. The 
governor Midhat Pasha In 1288/1871 began the 
. building of government offices, which remained in- 
complete, and extended the adjoining market place 
(documents on the history of Mashhad Husayn are 
given in A. Nóldeke, of. cit., 35-50). 

In 1965 Karbalà? had 81,500 inhabitants (1970 es- 
timate, 107,500), a number swollen to well over 
100,000 during Mubarram with its influx of pilgrims. 
Karbalà? has always been a particularly rich town, 
not only because of its possession of the shrine but 
also because it has been a starting-point for Persian 
pilgrim caravans to Nadjaf and Mecca and a *'desert 
port" for trade with the interior of Arabia. The old 
town with its tortuous streets is now surrounded by 
modern suburbs. About half of the resident popula- 
tion is Persian, and there is a strong mixture of Indian 
and Pakistani Muslims; there have long been Indian 
connections through the shrine's benefiting from the 
former ruler of Oudh's bequests. Of the remaining 
Shi* Arabs, the most important tribes amongst them 
are the B. Sa‘d, Salalma, al-Wuzim, al-Tahamza 
and al-Nasiriyya. The Dede family has been especially 


prominent; it was rewarded with extensive estates 
by Sultan Selim I for constructing the Nahr al- 
Husayniyya. 

The name Karbala? strictly speaking only applies 
to the eastern part of the palm gardens which sur- 
round the town in a semi-circle on its east side 
(Musil, The Middle Euphrates, 41). The town itself 
is called al-Mashhad or Mashhad al-Husayn. 

The sanctuary of the third Imàm lies in a court 
yard (sahn) 354 X 270 feet in area, which is sur- 
rounded by /;:wáns and cells. Its walls are decorated 
with a continuous ornamental band which is said to 
contain the whole Kur?àn written in white on a blue 
ground. The building itself is 156 x 138 feet in area. 
The rectangular main building entered by the “golden 
outer hall” (picture in Grothe, Geogr. Charakterbilder, 
pl. Ixxviii, fig. 136) is surrounded by a valued corridor 
(now called djámi*; A. Nóldeke, op. cit., 20, 1. 3) 
in which the pilgrims go round the sanctuary (fawdf) 
(Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums?, 109-12). In 
the middle of the central domed chamber is the 
shrine (sandika) of Husayn about 6 feet high and 
12 long surrounded by silver mashrabiyya work, at 
the foot of which stands a second smaller shrine, 
that of his son and companion-in-arms ‘Ali Akbar 
(Mas‘idi, Kitab al-Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, BGA, viii, 
303). 

“The general impression made by the interior 
must be called fairy-like, when in the dusk—even 
in the daytime it is dim inside—the light of innu- 
merable lamps and candles around the silver shrine, 
reflected a thousand and again a thousand times from 
the innumerable small crystal facets, produces a 
charming effect beyond the dreams of imagination. 
In the roof of the dome the light loses its strength, 
only here and there a few crystal surfaces gleam 
like the stars in the sky” (A. Néldeke, op. cit., 25-6). 

The sanctuary is adorned on the Kibla face with 
magnificent and costly ornamentation. Two manaras 
flank the entrance. A third, the Mandrat al-‘Abd, 
rises before the buildings on the east side of the 
Sahn; south of it the face of the buildings surrounding 
the court recedes about 50 feet; on this spot is a 
Sunni mosque. Adjoining the Sahn on the north side 
is a large madrasa the courtyard of which measures 
about 84 feet square with a mosque of its own and 
several mtkrabs (on the present condition of the 
sanctuary: cf. A. Ndldeke, op. cit., 5-26, on its 
history 35-50 and on its architectural history, 51-66). 

About 600 yards N E of the sanctuary of Husayn 
is the mausoleum of his half-brother ‘Abbas. On the 
road which runs westward out of the town is the site 
of the tent of Husayn (khaymagah). The building 
erected there (plan in Nóldeke, pl. vii; photograph in 
Grothe, pl. Ixxxviv, fig. 145) has the plan of a tent 
and on both sides of the entrance there are stone 
copies of camel saddles. 

On the desert plateau (kammdad) west of the town 
stretch the graves of the devout Shi‘is, North of the 
gardens of Karbala? lie the suburbs, gardens and 
fields of al-Bkére, to the north-west those of Kurra, 
and to the south those of al-Ghadhiriya (Yakit, iii, 
768). Among places in the vicinity, Yakit mentions 
al-‘Akr (iii, 695) and al-Nawayih (iv, 816). 

A branch line diverging north of al-Hilla connects 
Karbala? with the Baghdad-al-Basra railway. The 
sanctuary of Husayn still has the reputation of 
securing entrance to Paradise for those buried there, 
hence many aged pilgrims and those in failing health 
go there to die on the holy spot. 
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KARBIYYA the cross-reference to this heading 
under HAMZA B. ‘UMARA is an error, since the subsect 
in question of the Kaysaniyya is called in the sources 
Karibiyya or Kuraybiyya [¢.v.], the kunya of its 
founder being Aba Karib or Abii Kurayb. 

KARDA and BAZABDA, ancient districts 
of Upper Mesopotamia (al-Djazira), often men- 
tioned together. The first place derives its name 
from Béth Kardü, the land of the Carduci, which 
became Bàkardà; according to Yakit, s.v., this 
form is found “in the books”, but the local people 
say Kardà. The district comprised ca. 200 villages, 
the most notable being al-Djüdi and Thamànin, and 
the district of Faysabir; it produced mainly corn and 
barley. The original chef-Hew, Kardà, lost its im- 
portance and was replaced by Basirin. 

Bazabda, for its part, is the name of a district 
in the region of Djazirat Ibn *Umar [q.».], lying to 
the west of the Tigris, and also of a village lying 
opposite the latter town. 

Bibliography: Ibn Rusta-Wiet, 118; Ibn, 
Khurradadhbih, 95, 245, 251; Bakri, 222; Mas'üdi, 
Muwrüdj, index; idem, Tanbih, 47; Makdisi, Bad, 
iii, 25; Ibn Hawkal-Wiet, 211, 212; Baladhuri, 
Futth, 176; Marquart, EranSahr, 158; Le Strange, 
935; Süli-Canard, ii, 123; M. Canard, H'amdánides, 
IIO-I2, (Ep.) 
AL-KARDUDI, ast ‘asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 

‘ABD AL-KADIR B, AHMAD AL-GULALI AL-HASANI AL- 
IDRISI, Moroccan legal scholar and author 
(1216-65/1801-49) who was for some time kádi of 
Tangier. He is the author of the following works: 


(1) a fahrasa in which are recorded the names of his 
masters and also the idjázas given by certain of them, 
such as al-Kühin and al-Damnáti; (2) a commentary 
on the Isfilàh al-kámüs; (3) another commentary 
on the introduction (khutba) of Ibi, Malik's A/fíyya; 
(4) a history of the ‘Alawi dynasty called al-Durr 
al-munaddad al-fákhir fi má li-abnà? mawlànà ‘Ali 
al-Sharif min al-mahasin wa 'I-mafákhir (unfinished); 
and (5) a treatise on the need for modernising the 
army, Kashf al-ghumma fi bayán anna harb al-nigám 
wádjib Sala hadith al-umma (lith. Fez 1303/1885). 

He died at Fez, where he was buried outside the 
Bab al-Futiah, near the tomb of Yusuf al-Fasi. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 217 
and n. 1; M. al-Kattani, Fihris al-faháris; *A. Ibn 
Süda, Dalil, i, 149, ii, 288, 324, 471. 
(M. LAKHDAR) 

KARIM KHAN ZAND (muHAMMaD karim), (ca. 
1164-93/ca. 1751-79), the founder of the Zand 
dynasty and the de facto ruler of the greater part 
of Persia. Having no claim to the title of shah, he 
instead, assumed, that of wakil, “regent, lieutenant”. 
Brought up during exile of the Zand tribe imposed 
by Nadir Shah Afshar, on the latter's death he 
succeeded in conducting the Zands from their exile 
in northern Khuràsàn to the village of Piriya, modern 
Pari, 30 km. south east of Malāyir, where the clan, 
originally a lateral branch of the Lakk [g.v.] had 
had their settlements prior to their deportation. In 
the course of clashes with neighbouring chieftains, 
he displayed great military skill. In alliance with 
the Bakhtiyàri «Ali Mardàn Khàn [q.v.], he seized 
Isfahan; there, in 1164/1751, they placed on the 
throne a Safawid boy of eight, whom they styled 
Isma‘il III. In his service Karim held the office of 
commander-in-chief, and ‘Ali Mardàn that of guar- 
dian of the sovereign, wakil. Fearing *Ali Mardàn's 
duplicity, Karim captured Isfahan, took IsmA‘il III 
under his own guardianship, assumed the title of 
wakil and put ‘Ali Mardan Khan to flight. When 
the latter’s attempt to win support for a new Safawid 
puppet failed and the Bakhtlyàri chief was assassina- 
ted by a Zand commander, Karim found himself 
obliged to defend Isfahan and Shiraz against other 
claimants, including the Kadjar Muhammad Hasan 
Kh4n, the Afshar Fath ‘Ali, and the Afghan Azad 
Khan. At the end of a fierce struggle for the vacant 
throne, during which Muhammad Hasan was assas- 
sinated by his own tribesmen in 1172/1759, Fath ‘Ali 
and Azad Khan had no option but to join forces in 
1176/1763 and in 1179/1765; Karim, already more 
popular than the other contestants, emerged as the 
undisputed ruler over the whole of Persia except 
Khurasan, which he purposely left in the hands 
of Nadir Shah’s descendants. Although subsequently 
he had repeatedly to suppress local revolts, such as 
those of the Ka‘b tribes in Khizistan, the Liravi 
nomads in Kih-i Giliya, of Taki Durrani in Kirmàn, 
Nasir Lari in Fars, Mir Muhanna in the Persian 
Gulf region, and Husayn Kuli Kadjar in Astarábád 
and Mazandaran, on the whole his rule brought a 
period of sorely needed peace to Persia. When 
Isma‘il III, who had deserted Karim in 1165/1752, 
returned in 1172/1759, he formally deposed him as 
incompetent, holding him, however, in honoured 
captivity with a large pension in Abada {q.v.]. Karim 
did not drop the title of wakil, using it thereafter in 
the sense of wakil al-ra‘aya (‘regent for the people’”’) 
rather than that of wakil al-dawla. He established 
his capital in Shiraz, enriching it with magnificent 
buildings, some of which stand to this day. Through 
prudent husbandry he developed commerce, handi- 
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crafts and agriculture, encouraged foreign trade, and 
granted some commercial privileges to European 
companies in the Persian Gulf, mainly in order to 
utilize their power to enforce order and security on 
the coasts. His sole expedition beyond the Persian 
frontiers was the capture of Basra in 1190/1776, 
which was a challenge to the commercia! supremacy 
of this Ottoman port rather than an attempt to 
destroy Ottoman rule in Mesopotamia. Karim’s last 
years were darkened by the loss of a young son, 
the death of a beloved wife, and a series of illnesses 
(colic, tuberculosis, etc.), which ended in his death 
in 13 Safar 1193/2 March, 1779. He was buried in 
Shiraz, whence the hostile Kadjars transferred his 
remains to Tehran and later to Nadjaf. Karim’s rule 
was a paternal monarchy, based on tribal traditions 
common among the Lakk and Lur nomads. His bodily 
strength, his skill in arms, his sense of humour, 
his concern for his people’s welfare, and his anxiety 
to secure prosperity for the inhabitants of Shiraz, 
have provided materials for a series of folk tales, 
specimens of which can be found in Tadjrtbat al- 
Abrar, Fdars-Nama-yi Nadasiri, Rawdat al-Safa-yi 
Nasiri; cf. also J. Malcolm, History of Persia. 
Bibliography: Sadik-i Nami, Tavikh-i Giti 
Gusha, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran 1317, index; Abu 
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Ta?rikh-i Pánsad Sàla-yi Khüzistán, Tehran 1312, 
index; A. Naval, Karim Khān-i Zand, Tehran 
1344; Ch. Picault, Histoire des revolutions de Perse, 
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(A. H. ZARRINKOOB) 
KARIMI, name of a group of Muslim merchants 
operating from the major centres of trade in the 
Ayyübid and Mamlük empires, above all in spices. 
No satisfactory etymology has yet been given of the 
word Karimi, Karim or Akarim. Quatremére follows 
al-Kalkashandi’s statements and maintains that the 
name derives from Kánim, a territory in Western 
Sudan, which was altered into Kárim. Al-Kalkashan- 
di commented that the word occurred as such in the 
diwáns and had no meaning in Arabic, and Ibn 
Mádjid (g.v.] does indeed mention the ancient (ka- 
dim®*) pepper route from the Bilád al-K ánim (Western 
Sudan). Littmann proposes an Amharic origin, 


deriving it from the word Kuararīma, a spice im- 
ported into Ethiopia by the Karimi. 

It is certain that the Karimi were in the first 
place merchants of the Indian Ocean and the Red 
Sea, so that Littmann’s idea that the word Karimi 
may be connected with the name of some kind of 
merchandise is suggestive. From al-Makrizi’s descrip- 
tion of the Cairene markets it is clear that the amber 
(= karim or kahramadn) market was very active. 
Yellow amber is still named karim in Egypt, and the 
origin of the term Karimi may thus be explained. 
Blochet also advocates this derivation. G. Wiet 
remarks that the source of yellow amber is to be 
sought in the Baltic region and not in the merchandise 
of the Indian Ocean. Wiedemann, who did not occupy 
himself with the Karimis, cites Nuwayri, who men- 
tions the import of amber from the Byzantine empire, 
i.e. through Byzantine markets. Fischel, Goitein, 
Ashtor, Naura, R. de Miglio, Darrag, Sublet and 
Cahen on the other hand concentrated more on the 
development of the Karimi corporation than on the 
origin of the term. 

It is evident from the Arabic documents that the 
word Karim was also used to design a fleet, especially 
a merchant fleet. The Geniza documents point to a 
similar meaning of the term. 

In any case, the term Karim occurs for the first 
time in a text transmitted by al-Kalkashandi. It 
relates that the Fatimids established a special fleet 
(of five, later of three ships) to protect the Kàrimi- 
ships on their journeys between ‘Aydhab and Sawa- 
kin against the pirates of the neighbouring islands, 
especially the Dahlak group. The command was com- 
mitted to the wali of Kis (g.v.], sometimes however 
to an emir in direct contact with the government in 
Cairo. Saladin lent growing support to the Karimi- 
trade, which yielded high revenue from the taxes im- 
posed. Al-Makrizi reports that Saladin demanded 
beforehand the taxes for four years when the Kàrimi- 
merchants (Tudjdjar al-Karim) came from Aden in 
577/1181. It is worthwhile noting that al-Makrizi 
speaks of “merchants” and not simply of ‘Karim’, 
in the sense of a trade or a fleet. 

One year later (578/1182) the Karimi encountered 
their most serious crisis, with the attempt of the 
Crusaders to establish themselves into the Red Sea. 
This constituted a very great danger to Islam, for 
the Crusaders would thus threaten the sacred terri- 
tory of the Hidjàz, but Saladin's greatest concern 
was the danger to the Egyptian monopoly of the 
transit traffic in the Red Sea. However, Saladin's 
victory over Renaud de Chátillon enabled him to keep 
the Frankish powers and merchants away from this 
most important trade route between the West and 
the Far East, and promoted the expansion of the 
Karimi merchants. 

In 579/1183 Saladin’s nephew and deputy in Egypt, 
Taki al-Din ‘Umar, built the famous funduk al-Karim 
in al-Fustat, the port district of Cairo. At this period 
both Jewish and Coptic merchants had more or less 
to abandon their major enterprises in the Red Sea. 
They were replaced by Muslim merchants, principally 
the Karimi. 

Lack of sources makes it difficult to write the 
history of the Karimi during the Ayyibid period 
after the death of Saladin. The Mamluk sultans, 
however, maintained the commercial policy of their 
predecessors and thus promoted the expansion of the 
Karim enterprises. 

The transition from Ayyibid to Mamluk govern- 
ment in Egypt was full of interior and exterior 
problems: the crusade of Saint Louis and the advance 
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of the Mongols on the one side, and on the other the 
revolts of the Arab tribes settled in Egypt. During 
this critical period the KàrimI and other wholesale 
merchants thought it wise to reduce imports into 
Egypt, especially when al-Malik al-Muzaffar Kutuz 
[g.v.], to help finance his campaigns, imposed such 
drastic levies on the merchants of Egypt that they 
lost one third of their wealth. Baybars I [g.v.] abol- 
ished these measures, and ordered his wali in Kis and 
‘Aydhab to treat the merchants well, so that ships 
sailed without delay from Yemen! ports to ‘Aydhab. 
Ibn Waàsil [g.v.] reports that no one took action 
against them and that their property did not suffer 
any losses at all. 

The activities of the Karimi started a new chapter 
in the history of the development of the Egyptian 
capital and of commercial financing. If the capital 
of a wholesale merchant, Muslim or dhimmi in Egypt 
is estimated before the Kárimi period at 10,000 to 
30,000 dinárs, the fortune of a Karimi-merchant 
amounted to one million dinars or more. Because of 
his financial capacity, the reputation of the Karimi 
Nasr al-Din Muh. b. Musallam al-Balisi (d. 776/ 
1375), whose fortune was calculated to amount to ten 
million dinars, went beyond the boundaries of the 
mercantile circles of Egypt. Muslim merchants from 
India, who carried on trade in Egypt, Mecca and 
Aden, confirmed that no Indian possessed such a 
huge fortune, except one (Indian) unbeliever,—and 
he was associated with Nasr al-Din. Tadj al-Din al- 
Karimi, known as al-Damàmini (d. 731/1331) left 
100,000 dinars, a more credible figure than the one 
reported about al-Bàlisi. Describing the enormous 
wealth of the Saha, the unbelieving Indian merchants 
from Dawlatabad [q.v.], Ibn Battita remarks (iv, 
49): “They resembled the Karimi-merchants in 
Egypt". Elsewhere (iv, 259) he compares the Sati of 
China with the Kàrimis. 

The Kàrimis earned higher profits than the third 
of the purchase-price allowed by Muslim law. Besides 
bartering, they paid both in cash and by cheque. 
Indeed, through their network of markets and trans- 
actions, the Kàrimis operated a kind of banking 
institution, the most important clients of which were 
sultans and amirs whom they assisted not only with 
credits but also by supplying troops and arms. The 
Mamlük sultan was not the only ruler to borrow 
money from the Karimis. The king of the Yemen 
also was given credits when he found himself in fi- 
nancial difficulties. Even Mansa Misa, the king of 
Mali who owned the gold-mines in western Sudan, 
borrowed money from a Karimi-merchant before he 
left Mecca to return home. 

The Karimi commercial houses were primarily 
family-owned firms, each generation inheriting the 
experience, assets and clients of the preceding one, 
and the younger members being sent away for train- 
ing to the various markets of the huge enterprise. 
Freemen as well as slaves represented the firms, 
studied the markets, brought in clients, imported and 
exported merchandise. One Karimi is reported to 
have sent his slaves as representatives to the markets 
of the Indian Ocean and in the western Sudan in 
order to trade and carry through transactions in his 
name, Of the Karimi Nasr al-Din Muh. b. Musallam, 
whose father, grandfather and paternal uncle had also 
been merchants, it is reported that none of his slaves 
died while they were trading on his behalf in India, 
the Yemen, Ethiopia, Màli and Bilàd al-Takrür, so 
that his affairs had not sustained any loss on that 
account. 

During the reign of sultan al-Nasir Muh. b. Kalà- 
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win [q.v.] the Karimi-merchants numbered two hun- 
dred, owning at least a hundred slaves authorized to 
make important business-tours. 

Al-Asad! (Ibn Kadi Shuhba [9.v.]) is evidently not 
exaggerating when he remarks that the activities of 
the Karimi merchants reached from the Maghrib to 
China. Some were as powerful and rich as “kings”, 
with their own armed caravans, and with guards, 
commissioners, partners, slaves and servants. They 
had the kását (cymbals) sounded before the gates of 
their palaces, usually the prerogative of high state- 
officials. 

A considerable amount of the merchandise im- 
ported from the Orient by the Karimis and other 
merchants was transported from the Yemen to the 
Hidjàz and Syria, but mostly to Cairo and also to 
Alexandria and Damietta, the two most important 
Egyptian ports on the Mediterranean, where Frankish 
merchants, especially Venetians, came to trade. The 
Egyptian merchant regarded these Italians as his 
opponents, both as businessmen and as capitalists. 
The Venetians, it is true, tried to extend their com- 
mercial and financial activities over Europe and the 
Byzantine Empire, while Asia and Africa were left to 
the Karimis. However, the friendly relations between 
the Mongol Empire and the Occident enabled the 
Italians, for almost a century (ca. 1250-1350), to 
travel inside Asia as far as China, but the Karimis 
also remained in these areas, where both met. More 
important however was that the caravan-trade by 
land and sea across the Indian Ocean and the Red 
Sea did not lose its position during the period of the 
“Pax Mongolica’’. 

Both the Frankish merchants and the Karimi had 
to solve the problem of piracy, the former in the 
Mediterranean, the latter in the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, and also to face similar difficulties on 
the desert routes in Africa and Asia. Both also pur- 
sued business in the towns, but in this connection 
there was a fundamental difference between the two. 
The towns of the Christian West in the Middle Ages 
were struggling to free themselves from feudal lords, 
whereas the oriental, Muslim towns were, during 
that period, under the control of central authorities 
and their governors. Thus the political róle of the 
Karimi-merchant can hardly be compared with that 
of his opponent, the occidental merchant. The Karimi 
took part in politics only indirectly, since the author- 
ities set bounds to his capital and his freedom of 
trade. 

Nevertheless, the stability of the government and 
the good relations between the sultan of Egypt and 
the countries on the Mediterranean, the Black Sea 
and the Indian Ocean enlarged the Kàrimis' activities 
and crowned with success their endeavours to 
establish trade-relations between Egypt and these 
countries and even beyond, as far as western Sudan 
and China. 

During the period of the Crusades the Karimis 
were by far the most important wholesale-merchants. 
The most prominent among them, in finàncial, poli- 
tical and religious respects, was granted the official 
title of “leader” or “chief” (kabir, ra?is), and in all 
the territories under Egyptian domination, as well 


'as in the sultan's palace itself, he was treated with 


esteem and honour. Although contemporary sources 
do not enable us as yet to establish the way in which 
a rais or kabir was elected or how he exercised 
his power, we can form a general idea thanks to a 
story told by Ibn Hadjar al-Askalàni [g.v.]. In his 
Annals he relates that the great Karimi-merchant 
Zaki al-Din al- Kharribi, on his return from the Hidjaz 
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to Egypt in 786/1384, had made costly gifts to sultan 
Barkük and the leading emirs. He was attacked by 
Shihab al-Din al-Fariki, an influential Yemeni mer- 
chant resident in Egypt (possibly the head of the 
Yemeni Kàrimis and brother of the contemporary 
Yemeni vizier al-Ashraf). Al- Kharrübi then produced 
a letter addressed to him by the Yemeni king, in 
which was cited a letter by al-Fariki, alleging that 
corruption was rife in Egypt since there was no 
effective ruler; al-Fariki had therefore suggested to 
the Yemeni king that he should send no more tribute, 
because the ruling Egyptian sultan was one of the 
basest and most contemptible of the Mamlüks. 
Barkük ordered that al-Fariki should be imprisoned, 
have his tongue cut out, and his property confiscated; 
al-Kharrübi on the other hand was presented with a 
costly robe of honour and granted the title Kabir al- 
Tudjdjár. This passage tells us something about the 
conditions required to obtain this title: it was a 
symbol of the most privileged position among the 
merchants, acquired by loyalty, unimpeachable 
religious and political behaviour and wealth. 

Government policy was to favour the Karimi- 
merchants. The nsàzir al-bahàr wa'l-kárim, inspector 
of spices and Kàrim-merchandise, was responsible 
for the interests of the Karimis in the Red Sea and 
Egypt and collected customs and taxes from them. 
This function was so esteemed that it was sometimes 
assigned to the vizier or the ndaziy al-khass. The 
final decision however was with the sultan since the 
dues levied on KàrimI merchandise accrued to his 
treasury. Under al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh the importance 
of this function is demonstrated in a diploma of ap- 
pointment, the text of which has been transmitted by 
Ibn Hidjdja al-Hamawi [g.v.] and in which the post is 
offered to the Shafi fakih Kamal al-Din al-Barizi. 
Since Upper-Egypt was during a long period the or- 
dinary trade-route for the import of oriental mer- 
chandise, another letter of appointment emphasized 
that the chief wali of Upper Egypt, Wali Wulat al- 
Sa*id, should pay special attention to the commercial 
aspects of his post, as being ‘‘the gate to the Yemen 
and Hidjáz". A third letter of appointment mentions 
the great importance of Karimi activities in Upper 
Egypt: it is the chief wali's duty to treat them well 
and to promote their interests. 

In 832/1429 Barsbày (4.v.] introduced his monopoly 
of pepper and a rigid supervision of the market. He 
bought pepper in Djudda on his own account and 
even forbade the merchants to deal in it before he had 
concluded his own affairs. He also curtailed the 
pepper and spice trade with the Franks in Alexandria 
by fixing prices. The Franks were hard hit since 
they had to acquire the pepper at a price which was 
about 50 dinárs above the market-price. They were 
forced to limit their purchases and often had to re- 
turn home without having sold their merchandise. 
The Egyptian merchants also sustained losses. When 
the Karimi-merchants tried to trade clandestinely 
with the Franks, Barsbay threatened in 833/1430 to 
bar them completely from trade. Two years later he 
forced them not to trade at all without his permission. 
In 838/1435 he curtailed the spice-trade in Djudda 
and fixed the prices for the trade with the Occident. 
The ensuing difficulties between Egypt and the 
western traders were further increased by the Catalan 
and Turkish pirates. Cakmak (841/1438-756/1453) 
restricted the period of residence of the Frankish 
merchants in Egyptian ports to six months at most. 

The deteriorating situation of the Karimi-mer- 
chants during the gth/rsth century was however 
due not only to the policy of the Mamlük sultans, but 





also to increasing economic crisis in Egypt, and to 
the policies of the Yemeni king al-Nàsir Ahmad, who 
tried to extend his power over the Hidjiz and to 
oust Egypt from its privileged position there, while 
in the Yemen he established a reign of terror. The 
Kàrimis fled to India or Djudda, leaving part of their 
fortunes behind in Aden. Also the merchants and 
ships' captains from China sustained losses. When 
despatching a gift in 823/1421, the emperor of China 
made a strong protest against the measures of the 
Rasülid ruler. The Egyptian government meanwhile 
not only tried to lure the merchants and captains from 
Aden to Djudda, but to establish a state-monopoly. 

On the northern frontiers of the Mamlük domains 
the political situation remained tense during the 9th/ 
15th century and necessitated continuous Egyptian 
expeditions, which burdened the state-finances. By 
increasing the prices of monopoly merchandise, 
K@itbay [g.v.] financed sixteen military expeditions, 
which cost altogether 8 million dinars, besides the 
soldiers’ pay. Since the rural economy was not able 
to cover these expenses, they had to be borne by 
imposts on trade, which caused a set-back to the 
Kárimi-merchants. From then on they started losing 
their lucrative business. Many of them entered 
the sultan’s service, and became the wholesale mer- 
chants of Egypt par excellence. Others emigrated to 
India, especially to Kalikat [g.v.] and Cambaya, and 
many turned to monetary transactions, less profitable 
to themselves but causing many difficulties to the 
State. They exported so many copper coins, that the 
sultan in 832/1429 strictly forbade their export to 
Djudda. The prohibition, however, had to be repeated 
in 839/1437. How difficult the merchants’ position 
was during Barsbay’s reign is clearly indicated by a 
contemporary’s note that a merchant had to contract 
a loan in order to cover his expenses while he posses- 
sed a stock of merchandise valued at 10,000 dinars. 

The Red Sea merchants, in contradistinction to 
their colleagues in Cairo, tried openly and expressly 
to assert their rights with the sultan. Even Shah- 
Rukh, the Timirid ruler, became involved in this 
quarrel. He denounced the collection of taxes in 
Djudda which were not in accordance with the 
shavi‘a, and called the fukaha? and fatwda-experts in 
Cairo ‘‘the riding animals of their master's wilful- 
ness". Shàáh-Rukh tried to intensify the tension be- 
tween the Mamlük sultan and the oriental merchants, 
but did not succeed in forcing the sultan to abandon 
his monopolizing policy or to collect taxes solely 
according to kur?ànic prescriptions. The short-lived 
penetration of the Chinese fleet to the East African 
coast and the Gulf of Aden in the first decades of the 
gth/15th century could not avail the Kàrimis against 
the arbitrary behaviour of the sultans, nor could the 
establishment at this period of close relations be- 
tween Ethiopia and Europe alter the policy of the 
sultan of Egypt towards the Karimis. Nir al-Din 
*Ali al-Tawrizi, the son of a Karimi Muslim of Per- 
sian origin, who sold arms and European cloth in 
Ethiopia, was arrested on the charge of high treason. 
He was accused of having gone to Europe via the 
Maghrib by order of the Negus in order to incite 
Alphonso of Aragon against the Muslims. He was 
convicted and executed in Cairo in 832/1429. Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘Askalani and his pupil al-Sakhawi ques- 
tioned the legality of this verdict and were of the 
opinion that al-Tawrizi had promoted the cause of 
Islam in Ethiopia where he was said to have been in 
high esteem because of his activities. The envoys of 
Negus Yeshak did indeed reach the court of Alphonso 
V (C. de la Roncière, La découverte de l'Afrique au 
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moyen Age, ii, 116; F. Cerone, La politica orientale di 
Alfonso di Aragona, in Archivio Storico per le Province 
Napoletane, xxvii (1902), 39-43, 65-66), who accepted 
the alliance with Ethiopia. The Negus wanted to 
start trade in the Red Sea, with Sawakin taking over 
the leading position of al-Djudda. Barsbay however 
tried to secure its monopolizing position by ordering 
ships not to call at the port of Aydhàb [q.v.]. A revolt 
of the local tribes, who turned pirates, was crushed 
and the town was destroyed in 829/1426. According 
to Leo Africanus 4,000 inhabitants were killed while 
the rest emigrated to Dongola or Sawākin, the port 
of Ethiopia. The Mamluk sultans extended their 
power over both Massawa and Sawākin, the prince 
of the latter becoming a vassal of the sultan and 
receiving his diploma from the chancellery in Cairo. 
According to Ibn Taghribirdi, the Karimis did not 
appear on the Egyptian markets in 859/1455, and 
after 889/1484 they are no more mentioned in con- 
temporary sources. So far as we know, the last two 
Kárimis in Egypt, ‘Alī b. Muh. b. Yüsuf Kalyübi 
and *Ali b. Badr al-Din Hasan b. *Ulayba, died in 
897/1491-92. 
Not only the Karimis but the merchant-class as 
a whole lost their high entreprenurial position. 
Shortly before the Ottomans took over in Egypt, two 
mere butchers acted as representatives of the mer- 
chant-class. The Egyptian wholesale trader had lost 
his international business connections, which he did 
not win back till the late rgth century. During 
Egypt's confrontation with two strong foreign 
powers, the Portuguese and the Ottomans, the 
Kàrimis and other Egyptian merchants neither joined 
the Venetians against the new competitors from the 
West, nor did they try to combat the mismanagement 
of the Mamlüks. Adhering to the deeply rooted con- 
ception according to which state authority belonged 
to the military, they did not think of seeking political 
power. It is true that many Mamlüks, from the 8th/ 
14th century onwards, had sold their ika‘s [q.v.] and 
had thus enabled merchants to acquire land, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the government and 
the fukahka@. Thus the Karimi merchant Nasir al-Din 
b. Musallam (d. 775/1373) is said to have come into 
possession of 3,438 faddáns, for which a land-tax of 
10,000 dinars was due. This situation influenced the 
Egyptian ikfá* system, but cannot be said to have 
been the Kárimis' expression of “Wille zur Macht”. 
The Karimi and other people who acquired ikfd‘s 
never succeeded in stepping into the political and 
military power of the Mamlüks. They submitted to 
them, although this brought about their own decline. 
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KARIN (a.) means “companion” in the 
largest sense (synonym of musáhib in LA and 
the Saháh, and of khidn in al-Baydàwi on Kur?àn, 
XLI, 24/25). However, for people in pre-Islamic 
Arabia and for Muhammad, the word also suggested 
a man's spirit-companion or familiar, and 
this is the commonest usage in the Kur?4n, where 
karin is used eight times. If a human companion is 
meant in XXXVII, 49/51, Shayfán is a karin in IV, 
42/38, and the use of the plural kwrana? in XLI, 
24/25, together with the context, shows that tempting 
spirits are meant here. In this verse and in XLIII, 
35/36, 37/38, a shayfan is assigned (kuyyida) by God 
as a karin; al-Baydawi on L, 22/23, is dubious 
whether by karin a shaytan or an angel is meant, 
but for L, 26/27, he is sure that a shaytdn is involved. 
In this he follows the oldest exegetical tradition as 
already related by al-Tabari in his Tafsir, xxvi, 
93-4. Every human being has a karin at his side, 
that is, a shayíán and an angel to accompany, the 
first of whom tempts him into evil and the second 
induces him to do good. The shayíán, sometimes 
called a djinni, will be thrown into hell-fire at the 
Judgment along with the human companion whom he 
has led astray. These two karins are therefore dif- 
ferent from the recording angels who accompany each 
human being (Kur?4n, LX XXII, ro-12). 

Even the prophets have such a skayfan, but that 
of Muhammad was converted by him to Islam; a great 
Many traditions bearing on this are given in the 
Akam al-mardjan of al-Shibli, ed. 1326, 26-7. A very 
suggestive and full ethical-theological treatment of 
the whole subject is in the Ifya?, Book xxi, of al- 
Ghazali, Kitab ‘adjaib al-kalb, ed. with comm. Ithaf 
al-sáda, vii, 264-5, where the traditions are given in 
detail; cf. D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude 
and Life in Islam, 274-5. At the other extreme is the 
folkloristic development in popular Islâm; for it see S. 
M. Zwemer, The Influence of Animism on Islam, ch. vi. 

Another use of karin in old Arabia was for the 
djinni who accompanied a poet and brought to him 
his verses (see SHAYTAN, TABI‘A]. This use has been 
transferred in Islam to the angel who consorted 
with the Prophet and brought him his revelations 
(LA, s.v.; Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. Philo- 
logie, i, 5-6; D. B. Macdonald, op. cit., 19-20). 
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(D. B. MACcDONALD*) 

KARINIDS, a local dynasty of Tabaristàn, 
who reigned over a part of the mountainous regions 
from the age of Khusraw (Chosroes) I (531-79 A.D.) 
until 225/840. 

Origins. The Kàrinids claimed descent from Kàrin 
son of Sükhrà, whose ancestor was none other than 
the legendary blacksmith Kàwah [g.v.]. According 
to the Arab and Persian chronicles, Sükhrà was the 
most powerful among the great men of the Sásánid 
Empire at the time of Kawàdh I (488-531 A.D.), but 
the conflict of sources with which A. Christensen 
concerned himself in Le Régne de Kawàdh I et le 
communisme mazdakite, 94-5, led him to ask him- 
self whether Sükhrà and his elder son Zarmihr are 
not in reality one and the same person. The Karinids 
traced the origin of their power to the age of Khus- 
raw I, who allegedly rewarded Zarmihr and Karin 
son of Sükhrà for the help they brought him to 
repel an attack of the Turks (Ibn Isfandiyàr, 93-5; 
Zahir al-din, 37). In fact, it is probably a case of 
a legend invented for the glory of Karin, confused 
furthermore with a namesake, the chief of the great 
noble family of Karin (Christensen, L’Ivan sous les 
Sasanides*, 98-9). Kàrin son of Sükhrà received as 
domains Wanda-Ummid Kih (to the south of Amul; 
Rabino di Borgomale, Mazandaran and A starabdad, 2), 
Amul, Lafair (on the eastern source of the River 
Babul, which then passes by Māmtīr, see Minorsky 
in EI}, art. Mdasydér) and Firrim, which is called 
Kih-i Karin: ‘“Tabaristan was also partitioned be- 
tween K4rin and the chiefs established at Tamisha, 
and Karin became Ispahbad” (Ibn Isfandiyar, 95; 
Zahir al-Din, 31-5; Bal‘ami, ii, 297-8). Karin was 
allegedly confirmed in his post by Hurmizd IV 
(579-90 A.D.). 

According to the local historians of Tabaristan, 
K4rin reigned 37 years and was replaced by his son 
Alanda for 52 years (Zahir al-Din, 167, 321), but 
these chronological data are fanciful and do not 
appear to correspond with the age of these persons 
(cf. below). The actual centre of the Karinid princi- 
pality has not been precisely determined, being 
situated according to some at Firrlm (cf. Ibn Hawkal, 
377, tr. 367; Casanova, Les Ispehbeds de Firrim, in 
A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to E. G. Brow- 
ne, 117-22), and according to others elsewhere 
(Minorsky in EI!, art. cit.). In any case, at the time 
of the Arab conquest the Kàrinids must have lost 
Amul, which was the capital of Prince Farrukhàn 
Gilànshàh, ancestor of the Dàbüyids [g.v.] and of the 
Báduspànids [g.v.] and they recognized his suzerainty 
(Balfami, iii, 493). They sent some troops to help the 
governor of al- Rayy to resist the Arab advance after 
the battle of Nihawand (21/649), but in vain (Bal‘ami, 
iii, 489-91; al-Tabari, i, 2653-4). The submission of the 
local chiefs of Dunbawand, Kimis and Gurgàn on 
condition of tribute led the different tspahbads and 
marzubans of Tabaristan to surrender in their turn. 
Given the difficult character of the land, Suwayd b. 
Mukarrin accepted the conditions of their capitula- 
tion: to pay 500,000 dirhams and remain tributaries 
of the Arab Empire, but without obligation to send 
military contingents in case of war and without the 
interference of the Arabs in the internal affairs of 
these principalities (Bal‘ami, iii, 492-3; al-Tabarl, i, 
2659-60). But even these slight dues (compared with 
the tribute paid to the Sasanids; Ibn Isfandiy4r, 118) 


were not to be discharged regularly or in full, judging 
by the evolution of the proportionate forces main- 
tained by the central power and the local princes (al- 
Baladhurl, 337-8), for numerous expeditions were 
launched against these regions to restore the caliphal 
authority. 

We know scarcely anything of the Karinid princes 
before the revolt of Wandàd-Hurmuzd in 165/781, 
and we must have recourse to the history of Tabari- 
stán and of other local princes for some incidental 
references. According to the local historians (Ibn 
Isfandiyár, 98), a new dynasty was created about 
45/665 in the Sharwin Mountains situated in the 
south-east of Tabaristan (Ibn al-Fakih, 305) with 
Firrim as centre (Hudid al-‘Alam, 135-6); it is very 
difficult to recognize in these different names moun- 
tains that form the eastern chain of the Elburz, for 
they have changed in name or their names may be 
easily confused, even when one does not come across 
several names for one and the same mountain (Rabino 
di Borgomale, Mazandaran and A starabad, 2). Always 
according to the local historians (Ibn Isfandiyàr, 98-9, 
237; Zahir al-Din, 206-7, 323-4), the inhabitants of 
Küh-i Kàrin helped Surkhàb son of Bàw to regain his 
throne from the usurper Adhur-Walásh (the Zar- 
mihrid?), who had assassinated his father ca. 59-60/ 
679-80 and had maintained himself for 8 years. 
Surkhàb was crowned Pdédhshah at Firrim, which 
would suggest a return to the K4rinid patrimony, but 
the suzerainty remained with the son of Farrukhan 
Gilanshah, Gil Gawbara, who took the title of King 
of the Mountains (Farshwadgarrshah; Ibn Isfandiyar, 
97; Zahir al-Din, 42). 

It was not until 97/716 that Yazid b. al-Muhallab, 
strengthened by his success at Gurgan, tried to annex 
Tabaristán also to the Umayyad empire, but he fell 
in his turn in an ambush (like Maskala b. Hubayra 
in 54/674, Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath in 55/675), and 
had to content himself with imposing a tribute suffi- 
ciently heavy for him to turn back against Djurdjan, 
which had revolted in his absence (al-Tabarl, ii, 
1320-1, 1327-9; al-Balàdhuri, 336-8 etc.). Neverthe- 
less, the inhabitants of Tabaristàn revolted afresh 
under Hishàm (105-25/724-43); (al-Ya*kübl, Ta?rikh, 
ii, 381), then under Marwaàn II (al-Balàdhuri, 338; 
Ibn al-Fakih, 308). The ‘Abbasids were meanwhile 
recognized in the course of their rebellion (al-Tabari, 
ii, 2016; Ibn al-Fakih, 275-7), and al-Mansür him- 
self succeeded in imposing on the local chiefs the 
payment of the tribute they had paid to the Sāsānids, 
following their complicity in the revolt of Sunbádh 
in 137/755 (Ibn Isfandiyar, 118). The conquest of 
Tabaristàn was achieved in the course of the years 
142-3/759-60 and resulted in its annexation to the 
‘Abbasid empire, which led to the installation of 
military garrisons in the mountainous regions, nota- 
bly at Firrim and at Khurramabad (Ibn Isfandiyàr, 
122-3). The Bawandids profited from the disappear- 
ance of the Dàbüyids by taking the title of Padish- 
warharshah (Ibn Isfandiyàr, 126), indicating by it 
their pre-eminent position in Kühistán. The local 
princes appear to have adapted themselves poorly to 
‘Abbasid tutelage, and they revolted in 165/781, 
when the governor of Tabaristan tried to apply an 
increase in the taxes ratified by the jurist Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, arguing that Tabaristan had surrendered by 
force (Ibn Isfandiyàr, 125). The inhabitants of Um- 
midvar-Kih (to the South of Amul) went to find the 
Kárinid prince Wandád-Hurmuzd, who lived near 
Dunbawand (al-Tabari, iii, 129), and promised him 
their help, if he would revolt (Ibn Isf., 126). 

The Revolt of Wandad-Hurmuzd. Wandad- 
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Hurmuzd assured himself of the alliance of the other 
local princes (Sharwin the Bawandid in the Sharwin 
Mountains, Shahriyàr the Báduspànid in the Bàdus- 
pàn Mountains, Masmughàn Walàsh (the Zarmihrid ?) 
at Miyàndurüd near Sdriya, Wandad-Safan the 
Karinid in the Wandad-Safan Mountains to the west 
of Tabaristan), and proclaimed a revolt, which began 
with a massacre of the Muslims (Ibn Isf., 122-3). Ex- 
ploiting the lie of the land, Wandád-Hurmuzd held 
the mountainous regions for several years (165-8/ 
781-5) and inflicted numerous defeats on the caliphal 
armies. Al-Mahdi had to organize four expeditions, 
each of growing importance, at the head of which he 
placed generals of ever-greater renown (Salim al- 
Farghani, the Amir Firasha, ‘Umar b. al-‘Ala? in 
167/783, Taym b. Sinan), but in vain. He had to 
send the heir to the throne, al-Hàdi, in person, ac- 
companied by the general Yazid b. Mazyad, to obtain 
the surrender of Wandad-Hurmuzd (Ibn Isf., 44-5 
126-31; Zahir al-Din, 155-9; al-Tabari, iii, 517-8, 
551, 705; Ibn al-Fakih, 304). The latter was im- 
prisoned in Baghdad (al-Ya‘kibi, Ta?rikh, ii, 487), 
and his brother Wandad-Safan had sought his own 
destruction in executing a client of the caliph, 
Bahram b. Firüz, recently converted to Islam. 
Wandad-Hurmuzd was meanwhile freed after having 
promised to give up his brother to the caliph, but 
once in his mountains, he did nothing about it (Ibn 
Isf., 131-2; Zahir al-Din, 160). His hostility to Islam 
persisted as before (Ibn Isf., 140), and he profited by 
acquiring 1,000 djaribs of demesne lands in the en- 
virons of Sariya that had been put up for sale (Ibn 
Isf., 132; Ibn Rusta, 150, tr. 173). Wandad-Safan 
continued his opposition to ‘Abbasid penetration by 
having executed Dja‘far b. Hàrün, sent by the caliph 
in 187/803 to carry out again the cadastral survey 
(Ibn Isf., 141-2). These multiple acts of insubordina- 
tion forced Hàrün al- Rashid, at the time of his move 
to Rayy in 189/805, to summon Wandad-Hurmuzd 
and to reaffirm solemnly the sovereignty of the 
caliphate and to exact guarantees of submission: 
Wandad-Hurmuzd had to join in paying tribute, to 
send troops in event of war, and at the same time 
was constrained to ''offer" some domains to the 
caliph (the Ma?müni lands) and to send his son Karin 
as hostage to the court. In exchange, he was reinvest- 
ed as "Ispahbad of Khurásán" (Ibn al-Fakih, 304; 
al-Tabari, iii, 705; al-Ya*kübi, Ta?rikh, ii, 514; Ibn 
Isfandiyàr, 44, 142-3). Despite the fame of the revolt 
of his grandson Máàzyàr, it seems to us that the 
personality and movement of Wandad-Hurmuzd 
merit more consideration on the part of historians, 
for he effected a coalition that only Hasan b. Zayd 
was able to recreate in 250/864, and opposed with 
success the attempts to repress his revolt, whereas 
Mazyar collapsed without fighting in 225/840. 

Karin was sent back to his father in 192/808 (al- 
Ya‘kabi, ii, 520; Ibn Isf., 143). In the course of the 
struggle between al-Amin and al-Ma?mün, ‘Ali b. 
“Isi b. Mahan in 195/811 offered some presents to 
the “princes of Daylam, the mountains of Tabaristan 
and the neighbouring regions’ and made them 
promise that he would cut the route from Khuras4n 
to Baghdad (which was dominated by the mountains 
of Tabaristan) and that he would hinder the arrival 
of reinforcements for Tahir b. al-Husayn, commander 
of the troops of al-Ma?mün. The local princes promised 
their help (al-Tabari, iii, 820), but ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b. 
Mahan was killed near al-Rayy. 

According to the local historians, Wandad-Hur- 
muzd died in the time of al-Ma?mün (198-218/813-33) 
after having reigned 50 years. His son Karin suc- 





ceeded him for 40 years (Ibn Isf., 144-5; Zahir al-Din, 
321), but this information is certainly false, for, if 
one adds the 30 years of a reign that these same 
sources attribute to Mazy4r, one cannot see how these 
two princes could have reigned 40+30 years, when 
there were 27 years between the accession of al- 
Ma?min (in 198/813) and the execution of Mazyar 
(in 225/840). Besides, Ibn Isfandiyàr (145-7) recounts 
the participation of Kàrin in the campaign of al- 
Ma?mün against the Byzantines (the first dating 
from 215/830), whilst further on he contradicts him- 
self in saying that Māzyār profited from this cam- 
paign to eliminate his adversaries. 

The fact remains that Ķārin lost his possessions 
bit by bit, following the attempts of his rival Shahri- 
yar to nibble them away. Then, when he succeeded 
his father, Mazyar found himself at the head of a 
diminished principality (Ibn Isfandiyar, 146). He 
even lost his possessions completely following a 
battle against Shahriyár, who annexed his domains. 
Mazyar took refuge with his cousin Wandad-Ummid, 
son of Wandad-Safan, but the latter was constrained 
to give him up to the Bàwandid (Ibn Isfandiyàr, 
146-7). Whilst, according to Ibn Isfandiyàr, Màzyàr 
escaped from prison and made his way to Baghdàd 
and to the caliph al-Ma’min (#bid.), al-Tabari (iii, 
1015) attributes to the governor of Tabaristán, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Khurdhadhbah, the victory over Shahriyar 
the Báwandid and the sending of Máàzyàr to al- 
Ma?mün in 201/816-7 (then at Marw, since the Caliph 
did not return to Baghdad until 204/819; cf. Ibn al- 
Athir, vi, 253; Bal‘ami, iv, 518). Whatever may be 
the case, Mazyar had to become a convert to Islam 
and received the name of Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
Karin, with the title of '*awlá of the Commander 
of the Faithful” (al-Ya‘kibi, Tarikh, ii, 582; al- 
Tabari, iii, 1298; Ibn Isf., 147). He was afterwards 
named, in 207/822-3, co-governor of Tabaristan, 
Riyan and Dunbawand with Misa b. Hafs, and 
charged specially with the control of the mountainous 
regions that he knew best (al-Tabari, iii, 1066, 1096; 
Ibn Isf., 148). On his return to Tabaristàn, Màzyàr 
appears to have begun by eliminating the other local 
princes, both his own kinsmen, notably his brother 
Kühyàr (al-Tabari, iii, 1295; al-Baladhuri, 339) and 
his nephew, Karin, son of Shahriyàr (al-Tabari, iii, 
1283), as well as his rivals, the Bawandids: ca. 210/ 
825-6, he invaded the Sharwin Mountains, defeated 
Shàpür, son of Shahriyàr, and even had him executed 
on learning that he would become a convert to Islam 
and a ‘‘mawla of the Commander of the Faithful" like 
himself (al-Tabari, iii, 1093; Ibn Isfandiyar, 148). 
He annexed the Sharwin Mountains and added the 
title of Malik al-Djibal to his already pompous 
titulature: *'Gil-Gilàn, Ispabadh of  Khuràsàn, 
Padishkhwargarshah”’ (al-Ya‘kibi, Buldén, 276, tr. 
81), which is identical to that of Farrukhan Gilanshah 
at the time of the Arab conquest (cf. Bal‘ami, iii, 493). 
These titles do not indicate any claim to Khurasan, in 
contradiction to what several historians have thought 
{Azizi, 186; Minovi, 24; Minorsky, in EJ‘, art. 
Mazyar), otherwise al-Ma?mün would not have used 
this titulature in his correspondence with Mazyar 
(al-Tabari, iii, 1298 gives the variant Ispahbad/ 
Ispahbadhàn). 

This policy of concentrating power for his own 
sole profit is at the origin of the “treason” of his 
own kinsmen in 225/840, who saw in it the only 
means of their being restored as princes (al-Tabari, 
lii, 1283, 1291, 1295). 

Misa b. Hafs died in 211/826-7 and was replaced 
by his son Muhammad (Ibn al-Atiir, vi, 286), but 
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Mázyàr seems not to have had a high opinion of him 
(Ibn Isf., 148). He sought to extend his control over 
the plains of Tabaristan with brutal methods, which 
alienated the Muslim population of the towns against 
him after already attracting the hostility of the local 
Zoroastrian landowners (Ibn Isf., 148-9). Complaints 
were then addressed to the Caliph, but Mazy4r re- 
fused to go to Baghdad for fear of being removed 
from office on this occasion. On the insistence of 
al-Ma?mün, he sent the kadis of Amul and Rüyàn to 
inform the Caliph of his actions. The kádi of Amul 
claimed that Mazy4r had abjured the faith, but the 
Caliph did not believe this accusation (cf. al-Tabari, 
iii, 1270-1). Despite his ever more independent bear- 
ing (he called himself ‘ally’? and no longer “client” 
of the Caliph; cf. al-Ya‘kibi, Tarikh, ii, 582), al- 
Ma?mün named him later as sole governor of Taba- 
ristan (Ibn Isf., 150-1), and al-Mu‘tasim confirmed 
him in his post in 218/833. Having also become a 
veritable petty king, with an administration modelled 
on the central power and a considerable personal 
strength (cf. al-Tabari, iii, 1292), he reached a new 
degree of insubordination in refusing to send his 
kharádj to the Táhirids of Khurásàn, to whom he was 
administratively subject. The Caliph agreed to spare 
him (probably against the advice of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Tahir), and his agents received the kharádj from 
Māzyār at Hamadhàn and sent it on to the Tahirid 
agents (al-Tabari, iii, 1268). 

According to a version of al-Tabari (iii, 1269), 
"Máàzyàr was also in correspondence with Babak; he 
encouraged him (in his revolt) and proposed to help 
him”, but this sentence is perhaps truncated like the 
sentence on the stirring-up of the peasants (also 1269), 
whose correct reconstruction (1278-9) gives a com- 
pletely different meaning. Let us note that there is 
no question anywhere else of any complicity of 
Máàzyàr with Bàábak, although the rumours and 
accusations hurled against al-Afshin are very numer- 
ous. Towards the beginning of 223/end of 837, there 
was planned an expedition of al-AfshIn against 
Màzyàr, but only because of his tyranny and his 
insubordination (al-Tabari, iii, 1269-71; al-Baladhuri, 
339; Ibn Isf., 152; Zahir al-Din, 167). The thesis of a 
vast ‘‘anti-Arab plot” fomented by Babak, al-Afshin, 
Mazyar and the Byzantine Emperor Theophilus at 
this period is only a fabrication made up by the 
historians (M. Minovi, 26; M. Azizi, 212, 364, etc.). 

Feeling himself threatened also, Màzyàr ordered 
the cadastral survey to be carried out again and the 
kharádj to be levied before the end of the month of 
Tir/August 838, and his agents surveyed in two 
months what had usually been surveyed in twelve 
months and in three sessions (al-Tabari, iii, 1270-2). 
Besides, the tension between Mazyar and the Tahirids 
worsened the more ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir succeeded in 
setting the Caliph against this “tyrannical and 
insubordinate prince-governor", the one who led 
Mázyàr to rebel, revolt, refuse the kharádj and impose 
his ascendancy over the mountains of Tabaristan and 
its adjacent parts (al-Tabari, iii, 1269). Certain 
sources even assert that this insubordination was 
encouraged by al-Afshin, who urged Mazyar to revolt 
(al-Tabari, 1269, 1305, etc.). If it is undeniable that 
one meets with this accusation against the rival of the 
Tahirids, who had become ambitious after his victory 
over Babak in 222/837 and over Theophilus in 223/ 
838, it is not certain that it corresponds to reality, for 
as al-Ya'kübl suggests (Ta?rikh, ii, 583), when al- 
Afshin addressed himself in these terms to Màzyàr: 
“ ‘By God, your falsehood will not save you from 
death. Don’t perpetrate a falsehood to end your life’, 


then Mazyar regained his composure and protested 
‘By God, he has not written to me or entered into 
correspondence with me...’”. The position of al- 
Afshin is made clear by the sources: having heard of 
the conflict that set Mazyar in opposition to the 
Tahirids, he “hoped that this conflict would be at the 
root of the dismissal of ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir from the 
government of Khurasan” (al-Tabari, iii, 1269), for 
“he believed that, if Mazyar revolted, he would hold 
out for a long time against ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir and 
would resist until al-Mu‘tasim was obliged to send 
him, as well as others, to combat him, and that he 
would dismiss ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, and appoint him 
in his place and charge him with the suppression of 
Mazyar”’ (al-Tabari, iii, 1305). All this allows us to 
reject the theses of ‘‘anti-Arab” revolt leading to the 
restoration of the power of the Persians, that several 
historians have freely adopted (notably M. Minovi 
and M. Azizi, although Gh. H. Sadighi had refuted 
these assertions as far back as 1938). 

The Revolt of Mazy4r. Mazy4r revolted openly 
“after six years and several months of the caliphate 
of al-Mu*tasim" (al-Balàdhuri, 339), ?.e. the end of 
224/839. Certain sources (al-Baladhuri and Ibn Isf., 
152) use the word kafara which has led several 
historians to maintain that he apostasised (Minovi, 
24; Azizi, 187). This interpretation is erroneous, for 
all the other chroniclers use the verb *'to revolt" or 
a synonym, and al-Baladhuri himself uses the word 
kafara as a synonym of “to revolt”. 

He compelled the inhabitants to offer him the oath 
of allegiance, and in order to assure himself of them, 
he put their goods under sequestration and made 
them surrender hostages (al-Tabari, iii, 1269, 1273). 
In addition, he had imprisoned ‘‘all those whom he 
believed to hate him in secret”? (Kitab al-‘U yin, iii, 
399; Miskawayh, vi, 504), from amongst the inhabit- 
ants of Sariya, Amul, Rüyàn and western Jabaristan 
(al-Tabart, iii, 1273-4, 1278, 1283). He had the 
ramparts of Àmul, Sáriya and Tamisha demolished, 
which alerted ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (Ibn Isf., 150-2; 
al-Tabari, iii, 1274-5). However, the inhabitants of 
Amul sollicited the intervention of al-Mu‘tasim, who 
decided finally to put an end to this prince-governor 
who had revolted (Ibn Isf., 153-4). 

Tabaristàn was surrounded on all sides by five 
armies sent by SAbd Allah b. Tàhir (to the east and 
south-east) and al-Mu'tasim. Mázyár believed him- 
self secure, for he had recalled his brother Kihyar, 
to whom he had entrusted the defence of the Karin 
Mountains (al-Tabari, iii, 1295), and his nephew 
Karin b. Shahriyár, charged with defending the 
Sharwin Mountains and the eastern chain as far as 
Djurdjàn (al-Tabari, iii, 1283). As for the rest of the 
routes of entry into Tabaristán, his confidants 
Sarkhástàn and al-Durri had to prevent the entrance 
of troops, the first from Djurdjàn, the second from 
al-Rayy (al-Tabari, iii, 1295-6). 

Seeing himself surrounded, Mazyar tried to dis- 
encumber himself of the prisoners by rousing al- 
akara al-mukhtarin min bayn al-dahakin, but his 
manceuvre miscarried (al-Tabari, iii, 1278-80 and not 
1269, which has inspired more than one commentary 
of it as a social, agrarian, Mazdakite movement etc.). 
The collapse of Mazyar was quick; some soldiers of 
Sarkhastan brought in some soldiers of al-Hasan b. 
al-Husayn with whom they had fraternized, and not 
Tamisha was taken by surprise (al-Tabari, iii, 1278- 
80). Karin b. Shahriy4r surrendered all the heartlands 
of his possessions and the Sharwin Mountains to 
Hayyàn b. Djabala in exchange for the promise of 
his restoration as prince (al-Tabari, iii, 1282-3). Two 
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brothers, Muhammad and Dja‘far b. Rustam, rallied 
the soldiers of Riiyan and some fortresses of Kalan 
and Shálüs against their commandant, the brother of 
al-Durri, who had surrendered to Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim (al-Tabarl, iii, 1299). Having learnt of these 
successes and the execution of Sarkhastan and al- 
Durri, who had both tried to take flight, the inhab- 
itants of Sáriya and of Marraw rebelled the same day, 
the 13th Sha‘ban 225/18th June 840 (al-Tabari, iii, 
1299). The decisive blow was struck against Mazyar 
by his brother Kühyàr, who was sollicited by all the 
generals to deliver Màzyàr to them in exchange for 
his own restoration (al-Tabari, iii, 1286-8, 1291, 
1296-7). Kühyàr delivered him finally to al-Hasan b. 
al-Husayn in Sha*bàn or in Ramadàn 225/June-July 
840 (al-Tabari, iii, 1299). Mazyar was escorted to 
Samarra, where he arrived in Shawwal/August (al- 
TJabari, iii, 1303). Al-Afshin was not arrested until 
4th Dhu 'l-Qa*da/sth September, not after having 
been denounced by Máàzyàr, but on the pretext of 
having been the instigator of the revolt of Mankdjür 
in Ádharbaydiàn (al-Tabari, iii, 1305). His trial took 
place the very next day (al-Tabari, iiij 1303) and 
Mazyar was cited as witness for the prosecution. It 
is remarkable that Màzyàr was only reproached in 
the course of his interrogation for having revolted 
and not for having abjured the faith. Màzyàr accused 
al-AfshIn of being the instigator of this revolt, but 
his statements seem inconsistent and most sources 
say that he retracted (al-Ya‘kibi, Ta>vikk, ii, 583; 
al-Tabari, iii, 1298; Ibn al-Athir, vi, 363). Mazyar 
was condemned to be flogged, and expired after 
having received several hundred blows (al-Tabari, 
iii, 1303). The Karinids disappeared as a dynasty, 
more especially as Kühyàr was executed by the Day- 
lami guards of Màzyàr for his “treason” (al-Tabari, 
iii, 1293-4). Tabaristan was thereafter administered 
by the Tahirids (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 381, tr. 370). 
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KARIZ [See xanàr]. 

KARKADDAN, preferable to Karkadann, and 
KARKAND (fem. karkanda, Maghribi, kerkedan) are 
arabicized forms of the Persian kargadan from Pahlavi 
karg. They denote primarily the Rhinocerotidae of 
India and the East Indies including (a) the Indian 


rhinoceros (Rhinoceros unicornis), also called mirmis, 
ziba'rá|sib*ará and sinád; (b) the rhinoceros of Java 
(Rhinoceros sondaïcus), which al-Birünl calls by its 
Sanskrit name kunda; and (c) the rhinoceros of 
Sumatra (Didermoceros sumatrensis), which is Persian 
nishán, becoming nisyán and nüshán. 

Well before Islam and the Muslim conquest of 
Persia, the Arabs knew the African species of rhinoc- 
eros through Ethiopia. They kept the local 
names and arabicized them, so that the Black 
Rhinoceros (Diceros bicornis) becomes harish, haris 
{from arwaharīs, wãrwahrīs, “a large horned beast"), 
khirtit and kharfitj; Burchell’s Rhinoceros or the 
White Rhinoceros (Ceratotherium simum) became 
hirmis, abi karn, umm karn and ‘anasa. These 
pachydermata were known to the Romans; first, 
Pompey offered one to the circus games in 55 B.C. 
and Later, the Emperor Domitian depicted them on 
his coins. An excellent picture of one is preserved in 
the celebrated Palestrina mosaic. In Islam, with the 
arrival of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, the term karkaddan 
seems to have become synonymous with harish. 

Because they live in the same habitat, the rhino- 
ceros is often found in literature associated with the 
elephant (see riL). They are both known for their 
weight and prodigious strength, but the elephant, 
long subjugated to the service of man in the Indies 
and Persia, was familiar to all, while the fierce and 
sensitive one-horned beast (wahid al-karn, from the 
Greek uovóxepoc) was almost unknown in the Near 
East. In fact, it became the source of a group of 
fabulous legends which resulted in the myth of the 
Unicorn, not only in Islam but also in Christianity. 
Popular credulity soon served to place it among the 
fantastical animals, and the Ikhwdn al-safa?, pre- 
serving this mysterious atmosphere in their Rasa?il 
(Beirut 1957, ii, 258-62), suppose it to be the vizier 
of the phoenix (*ankd? mughrib) in the course of the 
animals' law-suit against man. 

It should be remembered that the more or less 
extravagant accounts about China, the east Indies 
and this Asiatic animal which were already known 
in Persia had been channelled through India or heard 
from the mouths of merchants. It was highly praised 
for the special virtues of its nasal spur, which was 
believed to be a horn. In fact, it is only an excrescence 
of the skin made of compressed hair and without 
any bony support. It was, therefore, in simple good 
faith that one of the ancient Greek doctors, Ctesias, 
became the propagator of a fable which he had told 
to him. He had been in the service of Artaxerxes, 
and on his return to Cnide about 398 B.C. he compiled 
his Persica and his Indica (summarized 1300 years 
later by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople) in 
which he mentioned the ‘‘white donkey”, the unicorn 
of the Indies (iv8txd¢ bvog). The name is taken up 
again by Aristotle (Hist. Animal., I, 118) and trans- 
lated himar hindi by al-Djahiz (Hayawan, vii, 123). 

From the description given by Ctesias arose the 
perpetual confusion on the part of most subsequent 
authors, whether Muslims or not, between two 
animals: the single-horned rhinoceros and the swift 
Antilope Cervicapre with straight spiralling horns. 
This animal took pride of place in Hindu mythology. 
The confusion was carried over into Arabic by 
cosmographers, naturalists and lexicographers with 
the terms harish and karkaddan. With certain writers 
these terms denoted only the rhinoceros, and then 
with others only the Cervicapre (so al-Kazwini and 
Abü Hayyàn al-Tawhidi—see the margin of al- 
Damiri, Cairo 1356/1937, i, 233). Finally, with a 
third group the two animals blended into a famous 
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quadruped figure like that already presented in 
Greek by the Latin zoologist Aelian (De matura 
animalium, XVI, 20) under the hellenized Indian 
name of xaptéCwvov/xapxd&twvov. The Persian 
kargadan can be recognized in this word, and some 
philologists would see the Sanskrit hartajan (in the 
sense of “master of the wilderness"). By contrast 
the same Aelian speaks in another chapter (XVII, 44) 
of a pgtvóxepoc, ''horned nose", a formidable enemy 
of the elephant which he impales on his horn, but 
Aelian makes no comparison with the previously 
described ‘‘monoceros”. Later, Pliny the Elder and 
then Julius Solinus (Polyhistoria, tr. A. Golding, 
1587) augmented the unicorn's monstrosity by giving 
him a horse's body, elephant's feet, swine's tail, a 
deer’s head and a long slender horn, with a terrifying 
appearance, in the middle of the forehead. 

In the end, the animal became the terror of man 
and every beast in his vicinity fled "a hundred 
parasangs away". Such an animal had been sup- 
posedly produced by the crossing of an elephant 
with a mare, and it was the only horned soliped. It 
was famed for the speed of its running. According to 
the sources, the fertile female of the species carried 
its young from three to seven years, and the young 
acquired all its teeth in the first year so that it could 
push its head from its mother's womb and browse 
on the foliage in passing. As soon as it was born, 
itran away swiftly to escape the licking of its mother's 
tongue which bristled with prickles, and this formid- 
able licking was one of the “Chinese tortures” in- 
flicted on condemned men. 

The karkaddan could live 700 years, but was not 
able to reproduce until the age of 50. Its impenetrable 
leather was used by the Chinese to cover their 
breastplates, yet the monster was moved by the 
cooing of a turtle dove, whose company it sought. 
Similarly, it would dart to the side of a young virgin 
positioned in the forest to attract it. Pretending to 
suck at the milkless bosom, it would drop intoxicated 
(nishyán) and give itself up to the hunters all around, 
who would kill it and remove its precious horn. This 
last fable suggests the famous “Lady of the Unicorn” 
story of mediaeval Christianity. But the main interest 
of this zoological rarity remained that single horn, 
with its special extraordinary properties (khatwáss). 

In Arabic, one of the earliest if not the earliest 
occurrences of the karkaddan is found in the important 
anonymous chronicle [see AL-sIRAF! and SULAYMAN] 
on India and China (Akhbar al-Sin wa’l-Hind, ed. 
and tr. J. Sauvaget, Paris 1948, § 28), on which most 
of the Muslim geographers and cartographers, 
especially al-Mas‘idi (Muridj, ed. and tr. Pellat, 
§§ 430-2), have largely drawn. Sauvaget translates as 
follows: “‘The vichan recorded in the region of Dharma 
is none other than the rhinoceros, It has on the front 
of his forehead a single horn and in this horn is a 
mark [which is] the representation of a creature like 
[for example] a picture resembling a man. The horn 
is entirely black and the picture placed in the middle 
is white. This rhinoceros is smaller in height than the 
elephant and it is almost black in colour. It resembles 
the buffalo but is so strong that no other animal has 
strength like it. It has no joint in the knee or the 
ankle; from its foot to its haunch is just one single 
member. The elephant turns tail before it. It chews 
the cud like oxen and camels and it is permitted [to 
consume] its flesh; we have eaten it. It is numerous 
in this Kingdom, in the jungle, and is found in every 
region of India; the horns which come from these 
beasts are very beautiful. In the horn there may 
happen to be the picture of a man, a peacock, a 


fish or even other pictures. The Chinese make belts 
of these and the price of them in China reaches 
2,000-3,000 dinars or more according to the beauty 
of the picture." The Chronicle further adds that 
there were imported into China "'ivory, incense, 
copper ingots, sea shell ... and this vichdn which I 
have described and which is the rhinoceros”. 

The reason for the fame in China of the rhinoceros 
horn, itself called karg/kark, khirtit, khartit, and 
khutü (see Ibn al-Akfànt, Nukhab ai-dhakha^ir, in 
Machriq, xi (1908), 764 £.), which is given here, is 
not the only one. Indeed, the alchemists and magi- 
cians of antiquity in Ethiopia as well as in the Indies 
had noticed a chemical reaction, in that this organic 
matter swelled when brought into contact with cer- 
tain poisonous products. This property immediately 
aroused the interest of eminent persons. Those who 
were ceaselessly exposed to intrigues and plots saw 
in this the “touchstone” to reveal poisoned drinks 
and dishes. The Chinese and Abyssinian princes 
then became accustomed to fashioning bowls, 
goblets and even the handles of knives from it, 
imagining that they would thus protect themselves 
from the treacherous intentions of their enemies, To 
plunge again into the realm of the fabulous, it was 
but a short step for the therapeutists from the idea 
of a poison test to suggesting it as an antidote, and 
from there they did not hesitate to attribute excep- 
tional properties to the horn, whole or pulverized. 
From east to west it was presented as a panacea 
which was sought after at great expense. 

The one who possessed this sovereign remedy was 
protected from the evil eye and spells; he escaped 
all accidents, including his horse falling; mere contact 
with the horn instantly cured colic and a woman in 
childbirth was instantly delivered by it; powdered 
and diluted it could be administered to cut short an 
epileptic fit and the convulsions of a maniac; it could 
even neutralize the effects of venom. Finally, and 
above all, this powder, called obat among the Asiatian 
pharmacists, was the most effective of a number of 
aphrodisiacs and was able to overcome senile im- 
potence. In short, the product had such success that 
the apothecaries, druggists, healers and charlatans 
were not able to meet the demand and had recourse 
to substitute products, introducing not only unicor- 
num verum but also unicornum falsum to the drug 
market. For most of the time, both of them were in 
fact no more than the long tooth on the spur of the 
narwhal (Monodon monoceros) harish al-bahr, the 
tusks of the walrus (fii ai-bahr, fazz) or even those 
of the mammoth exhumed from the Siberian soil. 
All this ivory would arrive from the far north by the 
fur-traders’ route; Bulgh4r [g.v.}] was one of the chief 
exchange centres. The true rhinoceros horn actually 
reached China by caravans from the kingdom of 
Assam (Kamarisa), or by Muslim coasters which 
obtained it from the ports of the Irrawadi delta, from 
the gulf of Siam (Kirdandj), in Cambodia, Champa 
(Annam), Malaya [see BAHR AL-HIND] and in the 
Red Sea from Ethiopia. Considering the fact that 
the traffic was so intense, if there had not been some 
falsification in the rhinoceros horn trade, this not 
very prolific animal would certainly have totally 
disappeared from all the countries which knew it for 
many centuries, as is the case in Borneo. A census of 
1937 showed that only 70 were recorded in the whole 
of Malaya. . 

In the west, confusion persisted until the r2th/18th 
century about the identity of the one-horned beast/ 
unicorn and this confusion had been reinforced by 
the way the Septuagint translators in their transla- 
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tion of the Bible into Greek had translated the He- 
brew term reem. The term occurs seven times in the 
Bible, three in the Psalms of David, and designates 
a fierce and dangerous desert-animal they rendered 
as monokerés, after hesitation, without any other 
precise details. The Latin Vulgate took over the name 
as unicornus and so established the unicorn in vulgar 
Latin. 

Meanwhile, there were some clear minds on the 
Arab side which could not accept all these extrava- 
gant ideas about the position of the karkaddan- 
karish; they were certain that they recognized in this 
term the true pachyderm, the Asian species as well 
as the African. Among these was the geographer 
al-Ya*kübt (Buldán, tr. G. Wiet, Cairo 1937, 191). 
Of course, al-Djahiz himself does not allow himself to 
tell stories about the animal, and he denounces the 
ridiculous credulity of the scholars of his time on 
this subject (Hayawán, vii, 124); but he was not 
able to draw the parallel between the himár hindi of 
Aristotle and the karkaddan-harish. His suggestion 
about the route followed by the horn-traders is 
particularly imaginative (op. cit., vii, 129). According 
to him, it arrived by caravans in Baghdad and left 
again by sea from Basra for China. Unfortunately, 
he does not say from where it came, and so it is not 
clear whether he is discussing the true horn from 
India or Abyssinia or the false horn from Lapland. 

Two centuries later the naturalist and Christian 
doctor ‘Ubayd Allah b, Djibril Ibn Bukhtishü* [see 
BUKHTISHU‘], a polyglot like his ancestors, removed 
all ambiguity by affirming that ''... the karkand is 
the animal which the Arabs call karish and the 
Armenians ri2m|rim ..." (in ‘Ikd al-djumdan, ms. 
Dar al-kutub, Cairo). It must be made clear that the 
Biblical ri?m/rim has no connexion with the white 
gazelle (Gazella leptoceros) to which the Arabs later 
gave this name {see GHAZAL]. With these far-sighted 
authors can be included other “debunkers” of the 
fabulous one-horned beast, invented by some travel- 
ler-explorers who had encountered the rhinoceros in 
the course of their wanderings in Asia. Among the 
Christians there was Marco Polo, who saw the 
pachyderm in Sumatra in 129r and who gave an 
accurate description of it, though slightly permeated 
with disappointment (Description du Monde, French 
version by L. Hambis, Paris 1955, 243). Ca. 40 years 
later the Muslims had the evidence of the Moroccan 
Ibn Battüta [q.v.], who had had the opportunity of 
observing the beast three times in the Punjab in 
734/1333 (Rihla, Cairo 1346/1928, ii, 4). He was 
impressed by the size of its head and quotes the local 
saying that “the karkaddan is all head’. Mounted 
on an elephant, he even had to take part in a hunt, 
together with the Sultan of that place, and he was 
able to see the rhinoceros brought down and the 
trophy with its horn displayed in the prince’s en- 
campment. But the traveller does not say whether 
or not he tasted the flesh of the animal, as did the 
writer of the Chronicle. 

As the legends surrounding the karkaddan were 
gradually forgotten, the question of the permissibility 
of eating its flesh no longer met with any objection, 
for the animal was recognized as an herbivore. But 
in the Middle Ages, in an atmosphere charged with 
the miraculous, certain strict legal writers were able 
to envisage a prohibition on its consumption if it 
could be shown that the beast resulted from the 
cross-breeding of a mare and an elephant. The 
question has been resolved in time with more exact 
knowledge of the pachydermata. In our own time, 
in Islam as elsewhere, the rhinoceros is no longer 


regarded as a curiosity except in a zoo, and there are 
only but a few small Muslim tribes in black Africa 
who hunt it as meat. 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited in 
the text: Amin al-Ma‘laf, An Arabic Zoological 
Dictionary|Mu‘djam al-hayawdn, Cairo 1932, s.v. 
Rhinoceros; Ed. Ghaleb, al-Mawsi‘a fi *ulüm al- 
tabi‘a, Dictionnaire des sciences de la nature, Beirut 
1965, ii, s.v. karkaddan; B. Heuvelmans, Sur la 
piste des bétes ignorées, Paris 1955, i, 140-7; Ibn 
Sida, Mukhassas, viii, 58; Kalkashandi, Subh, ii, 
37-8; W. Ley, Exotic Zoology/Animaux Fabuleux, 
Paris 1964, 7-23; P. Loevenbruck, Les animaux 
sauvages dans l'histoire, Paris 1955, 75-84; M. 
Lombard, La chasse et les produits de la chasse dans 
le monde musulman, VIII-XI* siecles, in Annales 
E.S.C., 1959/3, 572-93; Dr. Odell Shepard, La 
légende de la licorne, Boston 1930. 

Iconography. In the plastic arts of Islam, the 
rhinoceros has not aroused the interest accorded to 
many other better-known animals, especially the 
elephant [see FIL]. Without the legends and the 
wonderment provoked by its nasal excrescence the 
karkaddan would have remained completely un- 
known to Muslim artists in Arab countries, and so 
it is rather in the works of Persian, Moghul and 
Indian artists that almost true-to-life representations 
of the formidable pachyderm are to be found. 

Arab painting itself seems to have been limited to 
imaginary interpretations of the fabled one-horned 
beast without defining it in any greater detail than 
the unicorn was defined in Christian iconography. 
It can be found depicted in the most varied of 
guises—antelope, equida, bovida, feline and, above 
all canida; this last is perhaps due to a linguistic type 
of confusion arising from the similarity of spelling 
in Pahlavi of gurg “wolf and karg “rhinoceros”. 
The “Histories” of Gushtasp and Isfandiyar, as well 
as the accounts of Iskandar and Bahram (q.v.], give 
examples of word plays between suturg (= “‘large’’), 
buzurg (= "'big"), gurg (= "“wolf”), targ (= “hel- 
met”), tagarg (= “hailstone”), marg (= “death)” 
and karg (= “rhinoceros”) which are often difficult 
to explain. Further, these four creatures are believed 
to have succeeded in the exploit of killing a karg 
(= karkaddan), an exploit to be compared with one 
of the twelve tasks of Hercules (see W. Ley, op. cit., 
19). The rhinoceros can be discovered in very rare 
“Irakt manuscripts of the 7th/13th and 8th/14th 
centuries included among the monsters and the 
fantastic animals. These are illustrated and describe 
various types of beast and cosmography like those of 
al-KazwinI (£4djà?ib, in ms. B.N. Paris, no. 2775, 
682/1283; ms. Bayer. Staatsbibl. Munich, C, Ar. 464, 
678/1280; ms. Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
no. 5451, ca. 782/1380); of Ibn Bukhtishü* (Manáfi* 
al-hayawān, ms. Pierpont Morgan Libr., New York, 
no. 500, ca. 694/1295); of the anonymous Na*t al- 
hayawan (ms. Brit. Mus., no. OR. 2784); of Ibn 
Durayhim al-Mawsill (Manáfi* al-hayawán, ms. 
Escurial, Madrid, no. Ar. 898, dated 755/1354; see 
E. de Lorey, Le Bestiaire de l'Escurial, in Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, xiv (1935), 1-11); of al-Djahiz (al- 
Hayawan, ms. unic. Bibl. Ambros., Milan, no. Ar. 
A.F.D. 140; see C. J. Lamm and O. Löfgren, Ambro- 
sian fragments of an illuminated manuscript containing 
the Zoology of al-Gahis, in Univ. Ars., Uppsala 1946); 
and of Ibn Ghanim al-Makdisi (Kaskf al-asrár, ms. 
unic., Süleymaniye, Istanbul, Kara Ismail 565). 

With the initiative of the non-Arabic styles from 
the second half of the 7th/13th century, and with 
the Persian schools which followed them up to the 
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12th/18th century, pictorial art took on a much more 
realistic approach in its treatment of animal subjects. 
'In it the rhinoceros again became simply a large 
game animal, a trophy which every prince would like 
in his bag and which he tracked from high up on 
his elephant, rounding them up in great droves like 
the Sasanid monarchs. The Babur Nama [q.v.) in its 
Persian translation of the roth/16th century by 
‘Abd Rahim Khan (ms. Brit. Mus., no. Or. 3714, 
fol. 352; (see Fiz}, pl. XXIII, and S. I. Tulajev, 
Miniatures from a 16th century manuscript: Bábur 
Namah, in Marg, xi (1958), 45-8), offers a typical 
example of a return to the more accurate forms of the 
animal (see Eletr M. Riad, Birds and animals in 
Mughal painting, in Bull. Coll. Arts, Baghdad Univ., 
i (1959), 12-18). The miraculous element has re- 
mained and it is a very commonplace animal, worthy 
of popular imagery, in what can be made out to be 
the rhinoceros in certain miniatures of the roth/16th 
century, like the one which H. R. d'Allemagne has 
reproduced on the frontispiece of his fine work on 
Persia (Du Khorassan au pays des Backhtiaris, Paris 
1911). He has taken it from a Persian manuscript 
(Collect. Verver), and it represents the animals 
coming in a delegation up to the mullah Djàmi 
[g.v.] to complain of their ill treatment at the hands 
of man, and the rhinoceros which walks beside the 
elephant has rather the profile of a bear. But it is 
interesting that the miniaturist has dressed it with 
the same elaborate ornaments as its noble neighbour, 
wishing thus to put them both on an equal footing 
and giving the impression that the karkaddan too 
was in the service of man. Also distinctly ingenuous 
are the animal figures illustrating a copy of the 
Cosmography of Shaykh Ahmad Misti (Kantn al- 
dunya wa‘adja@ibu-ha, ms. Bibl. Musée Topkapi 
Sarayı, Istanbul, Revan 1638, 970/1563) as are those 
of a copy of al-KazwinlI *Adjà?ib, ms. Bayer. Staats- 
bibl., Munich, no. C Ar. 463, of the 12th/18th century), 
both designed for the intellectual curiosity of a very 
wide-ranging public. 

Apart from the miniatures, the rhinoceros appears 
in the animal compositions of great woollen Indian 
carpets woven in the r1th/17th century and intended 
seemingly to decorate the mosques and palaces of 
the great Mughals. The technique is Persian, but the 
motif is typically Indian, like the fragment preserved 
at the Musée du Louvre (Legs Jeuniette) and re- 
produced by G. Mignon (Manuel d'Art musulman, 
Paris 1927, ii, 383). Quite a fantastic faun can be seen 
there in dark tints, among which in lighter shades 
elephant and rhinoceros heads stand out clearly and 
with astonishing reality. Probably in an allusion to 
some legend, a hare rises from the mouth of the 
pachyderm towards its horned nose. Scenes like this 
evoke a mythology which is very strange to the 
Muslim world. i 

Investigations into modes of artistic expression 
other than the miniature and tapestry, by their 
negative results, lead to the certainty that these 
two techniques alone have given a place to the 
rhinoceros—and a very modest place in the light of 
those occupied by lions, panthers, cheetahs, gazelles 
and elephants, not to speak of the world of birds—in 
all the industrial and plastic arts of the Muslim world. 
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persane; (c) M. Bussagli, La peinture de l'Asie 
centrale; and (d) D. Barrett and D. Gray, La 
peinture indienne, {F. VIRÉ) 


KARKADDAN — KARKANA 


KARKANA (Kerkennah; local pronunciation: 
Karkna) is an archipelago lying off the eastern coast 
of Tunisia, 15 miles from the Sfax coast (between 11° 
and 11° 207 E. and between 34? 36! and 34? 50! N.). It 
consists of two main islands; to the north-east is the 
larger one of Kerkena (Cercina to the ancient world, 
Sharki to the geographers) and to the south, Mellita 
(Cercinitis). The first stretches from north-east to 
south-west in the shape of a spear head 27 km. long 
and averaging 7 km. in width. The second assumes 
the shape of a triangle with a base of 14 km. and a 
height of 7-8 km. Formely it was linked to the larger 
island by a causeway built by Romans, but it has 
long been separated from it by a narrow strait, al- 
Kantara, 800 m. wide and fordable at low tide; a 
narrow channel had been cut out to allow boats to 
pass through. To-day a road, which has replaced the 
ancient causeway, reconnects the two islands. The 
archipelago also includes seven inhabited islets, four 
of which border the northern coast. 

The total area above sea-level is about 69 sq. miles 
of more or less arable land. The archipelago is sup- 
ported by an immense underwater shelf which ex- 
tends from Ras Kapoudia (La Chebba) in the north 
to the Mahareés parallel in the south. It is partially 
separated from the ‘‘Channel of Kerkennah" where 
the depth of the water is almost 20 m. Otherwise, to 
find depths of ro m. it is necessary to go up to 40 
miles north of the archipelago. The depth of the water 
around these islands varies from zero to 5 m. with 
long, inshore stretches of one metre. Al-Bakri (Descrip. 
de l' Afr. Sept., 51) remarked: *'In the sea around Sfax 
there is an island called Karkina, which occupies the 
centre of El-Casir. Jt is situated ten miles from Sfax 
beyond a sea which is dead and not very deep, and 
the surface of which is never rough." El-Casir here 
denotes the broad sandbanks, and because of these 
numerous banks it is possible to reach the south and 
south-east of the islands only by the **holes" (bahira— 
light depressions of 3-4 metres surrounded for several 
feet by shallows) and by the '*wádis". These under- 
water wadis are vast depressions hollowed out in the 
middle of the sandbanks; they can be from 5-12 m. 
deep and as much as 300 m. wide. These wadis never 
occur just on the coast and are all south of the islands 
or on the southern slope of a bank; they have been 
formed by swell currents and are maintained by the 
interplay of the ebb and the flow. An incoming wave 
is partially absorbed by the sand and it goes out again 
in “a little river in the shape of a hair". This then 
develops into a large wādī of which one or the other 
branch merges into a hole where the current carries 
away the silt. 

The islands are very low-lying and the highest 
points of these little pieces of land, which hardly rise 
from the sea, scarcely exceed 13 m. But the “land” 
of the Kerkenians is not restricted to the 36 km. on 
which their archipelago is stretched, from the mara- 
bout of Sidi Yüsuf (Mellita) to Bordj Inf al-Rakik or 
to the little island of Roumedia. Their “land” also 
includes the many banks which surround the archi- 
pelago where they have ''sown" their fisheries. Their 
maritime life is largely governed by the underwater 
geography. 

The south-south-eastern coast is flat and almost 
rectilinear and the villages along it are numerous, but 
the north-north-eastern coast is very jagged and the 
water penetrates into the many sebkhas which alter- 
nate with arable beds on the larger island. There are 
no wádis to irrigate an already mediocre soil or to 
alleviate the insufficiency of the rain (less than 200 
mm. per annum). A few wells are used for the live- 
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stock and for watering the ground and most of these 
give brackish water. Before the sinking of an artesian 
well in 1953, the Kerkenians used cisterns for their 
drinking water. 

History. The Greek authors scarcely mention 
Cercina (Herodotus, Hist. IV, 195; Agathemerus, 
Hypotyposis, V.21,22; Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. Hist., 
V.12,4; Plutarch, Parallel Lives., Dion, 25, Marius, 40; 
Strabo, Geogr., bk. II, ch. 5,20 and bk. XVII, ch. 
3,17). Polybius, (Hist. Gen., III, 96,12), states clearly 
that at the time of the second Punic war the consul 
Cn. Serv. Germanus landed at Cercina (217 B.C.) after 
he had ravaged Menynx (Djerba), and spared it only 
on the payment of a ransom of ro talents of silver. 

There are numerous details in Latin writers. In 195 
B.C. while trying to flee towards Antioch from Syria 
to escape from the Romans, Hannibal took refuge at 
Cercina. But fearing lest he be followed by the boat- 
owners from the port, he had tents pitched for him- 
self and his retinue, using yards and sails. He offered 
his hosts a sumptuous feast and leaving them to enjoy 
their libations seized the opportunity to flee (T. Livy, 
Hist. Rom., bk. X X XIII, ch. 48). In 88 B.C. Marius and 
his son took refuge there in a fishing boat. At the time 
of the civil wars between Pompey and Caesar, Sallust 
received the order to take refuge with his vessels on 
the island of Cercina for ‘‘the republicans had laid up 
some provisions there". (Bell. Afr., VIII, 2, 3 and 
XXXIV, 1-3). Towards the beginning of the Christian 
era, as a punishment for his culpable relationship 
with the daughter of Augustus, C. Sempr. Gracchus 
was sentenced to be deported there for fourteen years 
and he was executed in the year 15 (Tacitus, Ann., I, 
53 and IV, 3). Under Diocletian the archipelago paid 
allegiance to Byzantium under the supervision of offi- 
cials living in Hadrumete (Sousse). There were two 
cities there; Cercina on the larger island and Cercinitis 
on the little island of Mellita, of which there are still 
some remains on the northern coast. A type of Chris- 
tianity seems to have developed there (Notic. episc. 
Byz., 47), for ruins of Christian sanctuaries have been 
brought to light. 

No more mention is made of the archipelago until 
the 5th/1rth century. In 491/1098 it was in the hands 
of the Zirids (that is to say, greater Karkana, for 
Mellita was used for pasture by the Sfaxians who 
sent their animals there (Yàküt, IV, 66-7). For the 
five centuries that Karkana was to be used as a place 
of refuge or a beachhead, it was raided several times 
and its population dispersed or carried off captive. 

Taking advantage of the rivalries which separated 
the Hammaádides and the Zirids, Roger II of Sicily 
imposed his sovereignty on Mahdiyya and undertook 
a raid on Karkana: “‘It is certainly a fine island and 
is well populated, although there is no town there". 
(al-Idrisi, Descr. de l'Afr., ed. Dozy 1866, text 126-7, 
tr. 150). He took possession of it in 548/1155, but 
from 1158 he had to face a revolutionary movement. 
Karkana was recaptured from the Normans of Sicily 
by the lieutenants of the Almohad prince *Abd al- 
Miu?min. A hundred years afterwards Peter of Aragon 
attacked Djerba (1284) and the islands of Karkana 
(1287). When Roger of Lauria captured them they 
were conceded to him ‘‘in fief to the Holy See with 
an hereditary title and under an annual rent of fifteen 
ounces of gold”. It was conceded to Ramon Muntaner, 
the memorialist captain, by Frederick of Sicily from 
1311 until 1315 with “all rights and revenues and the 
power to do as he wished with it for three years” 
(Cronicá (1265-1336), ch. 265). Twenty years later, 
the islanders rose against the Christian powers and 
recovered their independence (1335). Under the reign 
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of Abii Faris, there were in 1423 fresh sightings of the 
men of Aragon. The Kerkenians could not resist; their 
population was decimated and a great number were 
taken prisoner—3,450 to judge from the Fragment. 
Hist. Siculae, (cols. 1095-6). In 1510 the archipelago 
became the bone of contention between the Turks 
and the Spaniards, and Peter of Navarre led an unfor- 
tunate expedition there against an island which he 
found almost empty “with a few poor Berber ham- 
lets" (Marmol, /' Afrique, 536-8). For a time it became 
a vassal to the Spanish, but it was taken again by the 
Turks in 1560. It had to suffer a new Spanish in- 
vasion in 1576 in which 1,000 Kerkenians were taken 
captive, and 15,000 sheep were carried off. Other 
raids occurred in 1596 and 1611. 

The people who remained in the seven villages 
mentioned by the Relación anónima de los meritos y 
servicios de D. Alvaro Basan (1576) "live on the pro- 
duce of the palms and by fishing, raising numerous 
sheep, weaving wool and growing vines, figs and 
olives". 

The Karkana islands were gradually repopulated. 
One account from the beginning of the 19th century 
mentions ten villages on the larger island and the 
small town of Mellita on the smaller one. The suc- 
cessive influxes of population were of very varied 
origin. Many came from eastern Tunisia, a few mara- 
bout families must have been of southern Moroccan 
origin, others came from little Syrte (Djerba, Zuwa- 
gha), but the houses, clothing customs and language 
all point especially to a sub-Sahelian influence. The 
case of Mellita must be examined separately, because 
this island was only recently populated by people 
from bléd el-a‘rab, from semi-nomadic regions of the 
Sahelian or the Sfaxian hinterland. While the inhabit- 
ants of greater Karkana pronounce their words like 
city dwellers, those of Mellita have a bedouin type of 
speech. 

The population of the archipelago scarcely exceeds 
13,000 inhabitants, but more than 25,000 live on the 
mainland. Kerkenian emigration is beginning to deve- 
lop since Karkana is no longer isolated. Indeed, for 
a long time the inhabitants were forced by isolation 
to be self-sufficient within a limited economic pattern 
and at village level there was a strong social cohesion. 

Kerkenian life. As islanders the Kerkenians seek 
their subsistence and find their livelihood primarily 
from the sea. Isolated by the shallows which encircle 
the archipelago, these sea-folk try to take full advan- 
tage of them by erecting barrages to catch fish and 
establish fishing grounds (sharfiya) there. The palm 
tree is very extensive on the archipelago, and its 
branches mark the paths in the fishing grounds and 
serve as hurdles in the fishing traps. They hang up 
their nets (drina) on the projecting points of the 
trunk. As lagoon fishermen, they also know how to 
take advantage of the natural habits of the fish like 
the flying mullet. To kill it they use the water falling 
from a simple channel (demmásat al-barr) which is 
discharged into the sea in the direction of the flow. 
Overpopulation necessarily drove the workers more 
and more to the sea. A man by purchase or by hiring 
would lay claim to an area for fishing, such as the 
very smallest part of a sandbank, where it was possi- 
ble to establish a fishing ground, set bait for the 
octopus or gather sponges. 

The shallows extend very far out to sea. To travel 
among them the Kerkenians have devised a boat, the 
lad, which is broad and without a keel and therefore 
well adapted to the contours of the sea-bed. They use 
it for going to sell their fishing produce on the coast 
and for going even far as Greece to deliver and trade 
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in dried octopus. Renowned as sailors, they have 
tackled the business of transporting goods from port 
to port along the coasts and they have crossed the 
sea as far as the Orient on board their two-sailed 
santel, which is well suited to them. 

The coastal trading with the stops made on land 
gives them the opportunity to learn new techniques 
here and there and to bring back working materials, 
together with a useful replenishment of supplies. They 
obtain esparto (halfa mahbüla) in this way, and to 
gather this they have to go to the Sahelian hinterland 
or the gulf of the lesser Syrte. 

The Kerkenian sea is not really sufficient to guaran- 
tee a food supply, so they have to look for complemen- 
tary activities in the limited agriculture the archi- 
pelago permits or as craftsmen. They use everything 
from the palm-tree: the fibres of the trunk, the tigel- 
les, the palm branches and the stem. Taking advan- 
tage of the magnificent retting bed for the esparto 
offered by the shallows, they undertake there the 
twisting of alfa for ropes or for plaiting baskets and 
camel panniers. 

The day comes when the islander's ease of adjust- 
ment to difficult circumstances, his connexions with 
the coast, his success in his studies—Kerkana benefits 
from an exceptional percentage of children attending 
school—give him the chance to emigrate, and then 
he will leave the archipelago, but not without leaving 
some of his family there. Doing seasonal activities or 
employment in the fishing or shipping companies, 
being a minor civil servant in the large towns, holding 
important management posts—almost 30,000 Kerke- 
nians live in this way in Sfax, Sousse, La Goulette, 
Tunis, outside the archipelago to which faithfully they 
love to return: “ya karkna, ya karkara’’, "O Kerkena, 
you always bring back your children to yourself!" 
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KARKARN [see BISBARAY]. 

AL-KARKH, a loan word from Aramaic karka 
meaning ‘‘fortified city’, “city” (Fraenkel, 


Fremdworter, xx; Pauly-Wissowa, iv, 2122, 2124; 
Supplement, i, 275, 283). In Islamic times, the word 
is associated with various towns. Found in areas of 
Aramaic culture before the Islamic conquest, such 
towns are distinguished from one another by adding 
the name of their geographic location, e.g., Karkh 
Baghdád, Karkh Sàmarrá (cf. Yàküt, Mushtarik, 368- 
70; Mu'djam, iv, 252-7). 

In Baghdad, al-Karkh refers to a specific area 
(Bàb al-Karkh) and more generally to the whole of 
the west side below the Round City of Caliph al- 
Mansir, the founder of Islamic Baghdad (cf. Istakhri, 
84; also Ibn Hawkal. ed. Kramers, 241-2). According 
to Ya‘kibi, whose account reflects conditions of the 
2nd/8th century, the limits of al-Karkh in length 
were Kasr Waddah (north) and the Tuesday Market 
(south). The limits in width were the fief of al-Rabi* 
(west) and the Tigris (Buldán, 246; see Le Strange, 
Baghdad, Maps III, IV and VII). 

As the Aramaic name shows, the al-Karkh quarter 
was already in existence before the foundation of 
Baghdad by al-Mansir (145/762), as a small inde- 
pendent township said to have been founded by the 
Sasanid Shápür II (309-379 A.D.), and which like the 
other earlier settlements on the site of the future 
capital of the caliphs was no doubt mainly inhabited 
by Aramaic Christians. 

Before the building of the city of al-Mangür, the 
old market of the west side (Sik Baghdad) was situ- 
ated in al-Karkh, and there is reason to believe that 
the Karkh markets continued to service the large 
population of that area when the Round City was 
built (Tabari, ii, 9ro, 914). Towards the end of his 
reign, in 157/774 al-Mansür decided to redevelop the 
commercial districts to the south of the Round City 
and re-locate certain markets that had been situated 
there. To this end government funds were allocated 
to various entrepreneurs to build their own establish- 
ments in al-Karkh. The government on its part also 
widened the network of roads leading in and out of 
the suburb (Khatib al-Baghdàdi, Cairo, i, 79-82; 
Tabari, Annales, iii, 323-4; Ya°kibi, Bulddn, 241). 

Al-Karkh was watered by the Nahr ‘Isa [q.v.], the 
most northerly large canal of the Euphrates in ‘Irak, 
as well as by its branches, the Sarat and the Kar- 
khaya. The latter is the ‘‘Karkhian Canal’’ which left 
the Nahr ‘Isa below the small town of al-Mubawwal 
near the village of al-Baráthà (see Yáküt, i, 665) and 
supplied the southern part of the western half of 
Baghdád, i.e., the mercantile quarter and its neigh- 
bourhood, with its branch channels, which in places 
ran underground. Numerous bridges carried the busy 
traffic over it. On the Karkhàya and its canal system 
see Ibn Serapion, ed. Le Strange in JRAS (1895), 
17-26, 286-8, 292-3; Suhráb, €&Adjaà?ib, ed. von MzZik, 
123-4; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Cairo, i, 79-82; Yakut, 
ii, 252; Streck, Babylonien, 85-90; Le Strange, Bagh- 
dad, 52-56, 63-80; Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archáo- 
logische Reise, ii, 110. What made al-Karkh commer- 
cially advantageous was this intricate network of 
canals, the most important of which was the Sarat, 
a waterway large enough to allow for the passage of 
deep boats, and which connected the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, the major river systems of ‘Irak. 

The suburb, which had its own Friday mosque, was 
probably considered a municipal entity unto itself, 
one of several urban aggregations which made up the 
general metropolitan environment (J. Lassner, in 
JESHO, x, 53-63). Detailed descriptions of the various 
locations in al-Karkh are preserved by al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Ya‘kib!, and the unedited Mashhad Ms. 
of Ibn al-Fakih, K. ai-Buldán. The most systematic 
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presentation is that of Suhráb, A*dja?ib — Ibn Sera- 
pion, which is arranged according to canalization. 

Al-Karkh was heavily populated by Shi‘is, and be- 
ginning in the 4th/r1oth century, frequent altercations 
took place between Shi‘is and Sunnis, particularly 
from the neighbouring Bab al-Basra and Bab al- 
Muhawwal quarters. The area suffered considerable 
damage during the period of Büyid decline and that 
of the Saldjüks which followed, as the government 
found neither the inclination nor the funds to sustain 
the markets (M. Canard, Baghdad au IV e siecle de l'hé- 
gire, in Arabica, ix (1964), 268-87; G. Makdisi, The 
Topography of Eleventh Century Baghdad: Materials 
and Notes, in Arabica, vi (1959), 178-97, 281-309). 
Under the Büyids, who had *Alid sympathies, the 
already frequent encounters and frictions between 
the Sunnis and Shi‘is of the capital became more and 
more serious. Bloody street fighting between the two 
hostile sects, often accompanied by pillaging and 
incendiarism, was the order of the day. Al-Karkh 
was usually in the very centre of this civil strife; 
its inhabitants were always at daggers drawn with 
the Sunnis of the adjoining quarters (Bab al-Basra, 
etc.). Djalàl al-Dawla (416-35/1024-44), under whom 
the situation had become unusually serious, was even 
on one occasion, in 422/1031, reduced to take refuge 
with his Shi‘ co-religionists in al-Karkh. In 445/1053 
a considerable part of al-Karkh was laid in ashes 
as a result of these feuds. A great fire had previously 
devastated al- Karkh under the Caliph al- Wàthik (227/ 
842-232/847), but the destruction was very soon made 
good. Al-Khatib al-Baghd4di (5th/11th century) ob- 
serves that much of the canal system had become 
silted up in his time and no trace of them can be 
found today. By the modern period, this once great 
urban area had been reduced to a truncated section 
along the river bank. 

In course of time, numerous mosques and tombs 
arose in the area of al-Karkh in the wider sense, 
by which the whole southern half of Baghdad west of 
the Tigris was often meant. The most celebrated is 
the tomb-mosque of the local saint Ma*rüf b. al-Fay- 
zurán al-Karkhi (d. 200/816) and the alleged tomb 
of Zubayda, the wife of Hartin al-Rashid, barely 300 
yards south of it. Both mausoleums still exist and 
are important starting points for studying the topo- 
graphy of old Baghdad. In their present form they 
were renovated by Caliph al-Nasir (575/1180-622/ 
1225), but they have been frequently restored since 
then. On the tomb of al- Karkhi, which as early as the 
3rd/gth century was one of the most popular places 
of pilgrimage in Baghdad and which lies in the middle 
of an impressive cemetery as in the «Abbàsid period, 
Cf. Streck, of. cit., 159; Le Strange, of. cit., 98-100, 
350; Massignon, Mission, 49, 108; Herzfeld, op. cit., 
ii, 172-3. For the so-called grave of Zubayda, see 
Le Strange, op. cit., 100, 161 f., 350 f.; Massignon, 
op. cit., 108 f.; Herzfeld, op. cit., 173. On other 
mosques and tombs in the west side of Baghdad 
see Massignon, op. cit., 64 f., 94 f. 

Al-Karkh was not only the largest but also the 
most long-lived quarter of the western half of Bagh- 
dàd. When the quarters around it had gradually fallen 
into ruins, it stood quite isolated—as early as Yáküt's 
day for example (beginning of the 7th/13th cent.)— 
like a separate town, as it had been in the earliest 
period after the foundation of Baghdad. It was a 
mile distant from the then still inhabited quarter 
of Bab al-Basra (in the southeast of the old Round 
City of al-Mangür). In the later Middle Ages (cf., 
for example, Ibn Battüta in the 8th/r4th century) the 
name of the Bàb al-Basra quarter was not infrequent- 
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ly extended to all the quarters of western Baghdàd 
still standing, i.¢., even to include al-Karkh; cf. Le 
Strange, op. cit., 336; Herzfeld, op. cit, ii, 114 f. 
We may point out here that the topography of al- 
Karkh and its vicinity in Yaküt is not quite in agree- 
ment with the other sources. It appears that the local 
knowledge of the author of the Geographical Dictio- 
nary at the time of writing was no longer quite 
reliable, as many of the places had disappeared with 
no trace. This situation continued into modern times 
with al-Karkh consisting of but a fraction of its 
mediaeval environment (cf. Le Strange, 84, 159). 

The other important Karkh was that of Sáàmarrà, 
the second imperial capital which was built some 
60 miles up the Tigris from Baghdád by the Caliph 
al-Mu‘tasim in 836. It was known as Karkh Samarra 
and also Karkh Djuddan (Yakut, Mu‘djam, iv, 255-6). 
The site, which is older than Sàmarrà, was originally 
situated at some distance from the palace area; 
however, as the city grew towards al-Mutawakkil- 
iyya, it became part of a continuous line of occu- 
pation extending some 20 miles along the river front. 
Unlike Karkh, Baghdàd which was entirely a com- 
mercial district, and was the only area of Baghdad 
that was entirely devoid of a military colony, Karkh 
Samarra was a military cantonment housing some of 
the caliph’s Turkish guard under the command of 
General Ashnàs (Ya*kübt, Buldán, 258-9; Yakut, iv, 
256). Moreover, the Turkish forces were isolated 
from the general populace. They were permitted to 
marry only women chosen for them, and no com- 
mercial establishments other than a distributive out- 
let for foodstuffs was to be found there. With the 
decline of Samarra many areas were abandoned, but 
al-Karkh continued to be occupied. 
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Baghdad in the Early Middle Ages, Detroit 1970; 
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(M. StrEckK-[J. LAssNER]) 

KARKHA (KERKHA), a river in Luristàn and 
Khüzistáàn, whose source lies in the region of Nihà- 
wand. Its upper and middle course is strictly a 
tributary of the mountain system of the Zagros, 
where the valleys run in the same direction as the 
chains, the watercourses passing at times from one to 
the other by short transverse gorges. From which 
results the uncertainty over nomenclature, the rivers 
changing name with the divided regions that they 
traverse. 

The Karkha is made up of the union in the region 
of Nihàwand of a certain number of watercourses: 
Cashm-i Kazim, Sura Kuné, Kar Sara, Áb-i Kulan 
and Sirwan Rid. On the first part of its course in 
a north-west direction the river bears the name of 
Gamasàb or Gamasiyàb (corrupted to Garasiyáb). 
Then begins the crossing of some of the folds of the 
Zagros in a general south-west direction, during 
which the river receives its name of Karkha; in this 
region around Bisutiin it is swelled by the Shadji, 
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which itself receives the Kangarshàh, then by the 
Kara Su from Kirmanshah4n and finally by the Ab-i 
Karind. Then striking the chain of the Kabir Kih, 
the river turns towards the south-east, taking the 
name of Ab-i Saymara and receiving its first impor- 
tant tributary from the left bank, the Kashgan, 
swelled itself by the Maydan, the Khorramabad and 
the Külkü. On the right bank it is joined by the Lay- 
Ium and the Āb-i Zāl. 

After the confluence with this last, the river, 
having become the Karkha again, begins its lower 
Course towards the south, its powerful alluvia contrib- 
uting, with those of the Kàrün, to the obstruction 
of the Tigris's course. All this region constitutes a 
genuine delta formed by the convergence of the Kar- 
kha, the Kárün and the Áb-i Diz. As soon as the 
Karkha reaches the region of Pà-i Pul, the canals 
begin which link it to the Ab-i Diz and its tributaries, 
such as the Nahr Tabal Khan and the Nahr Daghdari. 
The ruins of Susa lie on one of its eastern branches, 
which later takes the name of Shawr. The Karkha 
ends in the region situated to the south of Nahr 
Hashim, where it receives the Shatt al-Djamüz, but 
one of its branches, thrown back towards the north- 
west by the thrust of the alluvia of the Karin, 
continues as far as the region of Süsandjird and the 
marshes of the Hor al-Hawiza (al-Huwayza). 

In antiquity, the river was called the Choaspes, 
a tributary of the Tigris on the left bank, whose 
waters were so pure that they alone had the honour 
of being drank at the table of the kings of Persia. The 
Arab geographers refer to it without giving it a 
particular name, except, on occasion, that of “river 
of Susiana” (nahr al-Sūs). Ibn Khurradadhbih locates 
its source in the district of Dinawar and makes it a 
tributary of the Dudjayl (Kárün). Al-Ya*kübi, while 
recapitulating this last source, makes the river rise in 
the region of Hamadhàn and gives it the name of 
Hinduwán. Ibn Rusta speaks of a great river running 
at the foot of Mt. Bihistün (Bisutün), with an im- 
portant source driving five mills. On the two banks in 
the region of Nihàwand a black sealing-clay of excel- 
lent quality was extracted, according to Ibn al-Fakih. 
On the map of al-Istakhri-Ibn Hawkal, the Nahr al- 
Süs is marked as watering the town of Susa and 
finishing near a watercourse (or canal), the Nahr Tirà; 
in the riverbed lies the tomb of the Prophet Daniel, 
an object of veneration and procession on the part of 
the People of the Book, particularly during the periods 
of dryness. Al-Mukaddasi, also speaking of the tomb, 
refers, with regard to the town of Basinná, to a river 
called Tigris (Didjla), which is without doubt the 
Karkha; the river in question ran within a bowshot 
of the town and drove seven mills set up on some 
boats. As for the Hudid al-‘Alam, it tells us that 
the river of Shiish rises in “the environs of Karkha 
on one of the spurs of the mountains of al-Djibal” 
and then runs towards the regions of Shüstar (Tustar) 
and Shüsh (Susa) which it irrigates; however, before 
reaching the boundaries of the land of Basunnay 
(Basinna), this irrigation exhausts completely the 
waters of the river. 

As a final note the bridge situated between al- 
Saymara (Saymere) and al-Jarhan (cf. Yakit, iii, 
439, Schwarz, op. cit., iv, 472), considered as a 
masterpiece of construction, may well correspond to 
the Pul-i Khusraw on the Karkha. 
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(P. Scuwarz-A. MIQUEL) 

AL-KAREHIL [see AL-kARADJI. 

KARKISIYA (also Karxistya), a town in 
al-Djazira on the left bank of the Euphrates, close 
to tbe confluence of the Khabar, a little above 35° 
N. Lat. Karkisiyà is simply an Arabic reproduction 
of the Graeco-Roman name (tò) Kipxhorov, (tò) 
Kierfjatov x&ocpov or Ktpxlatov (Ktpxtola in the 
Notit. episcop., ed. Parthey, 87), Circesium, Syriac 
Kerkusion, Latin — castrum Circense, ‘‘the castle 
with the circus"; cf. Nóldeke, of. cit. (see Bibi.), p. 3. 
Hamza al-Isfahani in Yakit, iv, 65, ll. 21 ff., still 
knew the etymology of the place-name (Karkisiyd, 
arabicised from Kirkisiya, from kirkis = Ar. halba, 
hippodrome). The name Circesium for the place at 
the mouth of the Khabir in any case first appeared, 
when a Roman military station was built there. This 
perhaps may have been even before Diocletian. It 
was, however, this Emperor who first made the place 
of great importance by making it a powerful fortress 
on the extreme frontier of the Roman Empire in 
Southern Mesopotamia. From this it seems quite im- 
possible that Circesium could have been a latinisation 
of the Aramaic Karka = town [see AL-KARKH], as 
Moritz, Palmyrene, 37, supposed; for the opposite 
view, see Streck, in ZA, xxvii, 259. 

In the fourth century A.D. Circesium passed into 
the hands of the Persians by the shameful treaty 
made by the Emperor Jovian (363). The Arabs next 
captured it in the conquest of al-Djazira. The occu- 
pation by the Muslims, which took place, apparently 
without fighting, under the commander Habib b. 
Maslama who was sent by ‘Iyad b. Ghanm, probably 
happened in the year 19/640, not 16/637, as many 
sources say. Cf. al-Baladhuri, Futth, 176, and also 
III, 175, 178, 179; al-Tabari, i, 2478; Ibn al-Athir, 
ii, 409 ff.; Yàküt, Mw'djam, iv, 65 ff.; Weil, Gesch. 
der Chalifen, i, 82; Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, ii, 
402, iii, 732, 755f., 799. Karkisiya became the 
capital of the district of Khabir in the province of 
Diyar Bakr. On account of its very characteristic 
situation, Karkisiya is mentioned by all the Arab 
geographers in their descriptions of the river-courses 
and roads, but no detailed account of it is given. 
The place probably did not attain any great size in 
the Islamic period either. The high percentage of 
Jews (500 families) found by Benjamin of Tudela in 
the second half of the 12th century there is remark- 
able; see his travels ed. and tr. Grünhut and Adler 
(Jerusalem 1903, Frankfurt a/M. 1904), i, 49, 21f. 
and ii, 47. 

In the history of the wars of mediaeval Islam, we 
find Karkisiya often mentioned. When ‘Abd al-Malik 
was engaged in his campaign against Mus‘ab, gover- 
nor of ‘Irak and brother of the anti-caliph ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Zubayr, he had to devote his attention to 
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Karkisiya in 71/690, where the Kaysi Zufar b. al- 
Hàrith was ruling independently and had successfully 
resisted the governor of Hims who had been sent 
against him. After a siege of some length, Zufar had 
to submit to the caliph’s army; cf. Ibn al-Athir, iv, 
275 £.; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, i, 431; J. Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, 
115-6, 119-120, 126; Canard, H?amdánides, 138. In 
the wars fought in the 5th/roth century on Mesopo- 
tamian soil in the Hamdanid epoch, we find Karkisiya 
playing a part along with al-Rahba, a day’s journey 
down the Euphrates from it; cf. Canard, of. cit., 
492, 545-7. The rulers of Egypt repeatedly extended 
their power as far as Karkisiya, for example the 
Jalanid Ahmad, from whom, however, the Caliph al- 
Mu‘tamid’s vigorous brother al-Muwaffak was able 
to retake it in 268/881; see Wiistenfeld, Die Statthalter 
von Agypten zur Zeit der Chalifen, in Abh. GGW (1876), 
xxi, part 3, 20. Several centuries later the Egyptian 
Sultàn Baybars again advanced his frontier up to the 
Khàbür, when he took Karkisiyà from the Mongols 
in 663/1264; cf. Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, iv, 96. 

At the present day, the site of Karkisiya is marked 
by a miserable village of 30-40 houses and hovels 
of clay and an extensive ruined site adjoining it. It 
is now called Busayra (Beséra; sometimes written 
Buseyra); older travellers give the form Abü Seray 
etc. Busayra is probably a corruption of Abü Seray 
(as, along with other authors, Moritz, op. cit., 37, 
thinks); it has been with less probability taken as a 
derivative from Basir, the older name—recorded 
by Abi °l-Fida? for 732/1331—of the present Dayr 
al-Zér, as believed by Herzfeld. According to Herz- 
feld, the old name Karklsiya still survives locally 
in the form Karkisa. 

Busayra lies on an irregularly-shaped tongue of 
land formed by the Khabar at its junction with the 
Euphrates and is about half an hour’s journey distant 
from its mouth. Communication with the hinterland 
is broken by a ditch so that we have a well-marked 
peninsula. The plan of the old fortress can still be 
easily recognised; it forms a rectangle, the longer 
side of which runs along the Khabir, while the shorter 
faces the Euphrates from which it is now about 1,000 
yards distant. Four more or less well preserved 
towers and a fort-like building (praetorium, serai) 
can still be seen, from which Moritz (op. cit.) sug- 
gests that the modern name Abü Seray (Busayra) may 
be derived. The fairly extensive town lay to the north- 
east of the fortress and is still marked by numerous 
walls of earth. Descriptions of the modern ruins are 
given by Sachau, Moritz and Herzfeld; Sachau and 
Herzfeld also give plans. 

The important part once played by Karkisiyà as 
a trading centre as a result of the important roads 
which meet here—from Syria to Babylonia, Mawsil 
to Syria—has in modern times been to a great ex- 
tent regained by the town of Dayr al-Zor [q.v.) on 
the Euphrates above mentioned, a few hour's journey 
above the mouth of the Khabar. 

Bibliography: on the town in the pre-Islamic 
period, see Pauly-Wissowa s.v. and s.v. Chabora; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 15, 139, 236, 1129, xi, 266-74, 
695; Layard, Niniveh and Babylon, London 1853, 
283 f.; Chesney, Narrative of the Euphrates Expedi- 
tion, London 1868, 250; Nöldeke in Nachr. GGW, 
1876, i, 1f.; Sachau, Reise in Syrien u. Mesopot., 
Leipzig 1883, 286-8; Moritz, Zur antiken Topogra- 
phie der Palmyrene = Abh. Pr. Akad., 1889, 37-9; 
Chapot, La frontière de l'Euphrate, Paris 1907, 
294-7; Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeol. Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigrisgebiet, i, Berlin 1911, 172-4. Arabic 
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sources: BGA, passim; Ibn Serapion, ed. G. Le 

Strange, in JRAS (1895), 10, 51; al-Jabari, Indices; 

al-Bakri, Mu‘djam, ed. Wiistenfeld, 528, 739; 

Idrisi, Nuzhat al-mushiak, tr. Jaubert, ii, 138, 142, 

145, 150; Yàküt, Mw'djam, iv, 65; Ibn al-Athir, 

Index; al-Dimishki, NwkAbat al-Dahr, ed. Mehren, 

191; Abu ?LFidà?, Annales, ed. Reiske-Adler, i, 

235, iv, 51, 509, V, 17; idem, Takwim al-Buldan, 

ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 273, 281, and tr., ii, 

49, 57. (M. SrREcx*) 

KARKOR, more exactly kerkür (the word is only 
known in Maghribi colloquial Arabic, cf. Berber 
akərkur), “a heap of stones", and more especially 
“a sacred heap of stones’. The cult of heaps 
of stones is extremely ancient and distributed all 
over the world. It seems to come not from an act 
of litholatry in the strict sense but from a rite of 
transference or expulsion of evil; the individual, 
picking up a stone, causes the evil of whatever kind 
that afflicts him to pass onto it—as the case may 
be, fatigue, physical or moral suffering, sin, the 
dangerous power that attaches itself to a man in cer- 
tain sacred neighbourhoods, or all these things to- 
gether—and gets rid of it by throwing it or depositing 
it with the stone on a place suitable for absorbing 
it; the accumulation of these expiatory pebbles forms 
the sacred piles of stones which rise all along the 
roads, at difficult passes and at the entrances to 
sanctuaries. Alongside of these, the throwing or 
placing of a pebble or the building of a little pyramid 
of stone often becomes one of the obligatory rites of 
the pilgrimage and the rite losing its primitive char- 
acter has been sometimes taken for a true offering- 
rite. The piles of stones are often built at the place 
where a man has been killed and buried; this has 
been explained from the desire to bury more deeply 
a dead man whose spirit might be tempted to come 
out and avenge itself or, less plausibly, as a kind 
of homage to the dead; but this casting of stones can 
also be explained rather as a rite for the expulsion 
of evil (a dangerous place, the infection of death, 
proximity of disturbing magical forces). It appears, 
therefore, that we always find rites of purification 
as the origin here (a general view in J. G. Frazer, 
The golden bough’, Part VI, The scapégoat, 8-30, 
with a certain number of references relating to the 
Islamic world; French tr. Le bouc émissaire, Paris 
1925). 

Pre-Islamic Arabia knew the rite of casting stones 
and sacred heaps of stones. The rites of the hadjdj 
have preserved evidence of this, but several varying 
interpretations have been made [see DJAMRA, HADJDJ, 
RADJMJ, and the sources give other examples (see 
T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 188-95). 

Islam found the cult of piles of stones in all or 
almost all the lands that it conquered and although 
orthodoxy looked askance at it, it had to accom- 
modate itself, as to so many other popular practices, 
which owed their origin to paganism in the remote 
past. Piles of stones are especially numerous in certain 
regions [see RADJM), but nowhere has their cult been 
so developed and is so vigorous as in North Africa, 
especially in the south of Morocco, where it has 
been especially studied by E. Doutté (Marrakech, 
Paris 1905, 58-108; Magie et religion dans l'Afrique 
du Nord, Algiers 1908, ch. x; see also E. Wester- 
marck, The Moorish conception of holiness (Baraka), 
Helsingfors 1916, 26 ff.). There, one may say, there 
is not a pass, or ravine or cross-roads which has 
not its little pyramids of stones or its great karkur 
to which every passer-by adds his pebble, not a 
rustic sanctuary but has its sacred piles of stones. 
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Sometimes the kerkür itself, as in other cases 
a spring, a tree or a rock, has given rise to a sanctuary 
which has become islamised in a marabout fashion. 
It is also very common to find under the aegis of a 
saint several of these cults combined—strange 
sanctuaries which perpetuate the ancient rites of 
paganism, still vigorous after twelve centuries of 
Islam. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(H. Basset*) 

KARLI-ILI, also KARLo-ILi, "the land [see ir] 
of Carlo", Ottoman name for a district of 
north-west Greece (Acarnania and most of 
Aetolia), as corresponding approximately to the terri- 
tories of Carlo Tocco I (1381-1430). 

Carlo's father, Leonardo, had been created count 
of Cephalonia in 1357; he had extended his original 
dominions of Cephalonia, Zante and Ithaca to 
embrace the island of Leucas (Leucadia, Santa Maura; 
Turkish: Aya Mavra) and, on the mainland, Vonitza 
(1362). Laying claim to the Despotate of Epirus, in 
1417 Carlo made himself master of the regions of 
Arta (Ambracia, Larta; Turkish: Narda) and Ioan- 
nina (Turkish: Yanya [g.v.]). At his death his territo- 
ries extended to the south to the Gulf of Patras 
(Lepanto, Turkish Aynabakhtl [g.v.], remaining in 
Venetian hands); he had also acquired a foothold in 
the Morea with the port of Clarentza. When he died 
at Ioannina in 1430, leaving no legitimate heir, 
Memnon, one of his five bastard sons, appealed to 
Muràd II against Carlo's nephew Carlo II (1430-48). 
As soon as Thessaloníki (Selànik [g.v.] was taken, 
Murad sent Sinan Pasha, the beglerbegi of Rümeli, 
against loannina, which surrendered (October 1430); 
Carlo II retained the rest of his dominions against 
the payment of an annual tribute. On his death 
(September 1448), the guardians of his son Leonardo, 
a minor, appealed to Venice for protection. The sultan 
thereupon took Arta (1449), and in 1460 Angeloka- 
stron was lost, leaving to Leonardo on the mainland 
only Vonitza. In 1479 Venice, annoyed at Leonardo’s 
approaches to the king of Naples, did not include 
Leonardo in the treaty concluding the war of 1463-79. 
Mehemmed II was already planning his descent on 
southern Italy, and found the pretext for attacking 
Leonardo’s island principality in an alleged slight 
to an Ottoman sandjakbegi (probably a member of 
the Tocco family). Upon the approach of the fleet 
under Gedik Ahmed Pasha [g.v.], then sandjak-begi 
of Valona (Turkish: Awlonya [q.v.]), Leonardo fled, 
and Ahmed Pasha occupied Vonitza, Santa Maura, 
Cephalonia and Zante. (In 1481 Cephalonia and Zante 
were recovered by the Tocchi, only to be lost to 
Venice; Venice retained Zante (until 1797); she had 
to cede Cephalonia to Báyezid II in 1485 but re- 
covered it in 1500). 

The earliest references to ''Karll-ili" in Ottoman 
sources are confused. The statement in ‘Ashikpasha- 
zade (§ 56) that in 787/1385 Timiirtash Pasha raided 
“tas far as Karli-éli’ has been condemned as a mis- 
reading (for “the land of Kraljević”, t.e., Prilep; 
see, most recently, Iréne Beldiceanu-Steinherr, 
Recherches sur les actes..., Munich 1967, 197-8), 
though H. Inalcik suggests that the reference is to 
“the land of Carlo Thopia” (see ARNAWUTLUK, Col. 
653b). ‘Ashlķpashazāde seems again to be in error 
when, in describing (§ 130) Mehemmed II's campaign 
of 864/1460 in the Morea, he calls certain fortresses 
there (Mistra, Leondári, ? Astros) "'Karll-éli", a 
statement repeated by Neshri, Ibn Kemal, Sa*d al- 
Din, etc.; nevertheless, southern Aetolia was evident- 
ly occupied by the Ottomans in the course of this 
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campaign: see Hopf, Gesch. Griechenlands, ii, 136, and 
cf. Sphrantzes, ed. Grecu, 124 (a subashi in Angelóka- 
stron in autumn 1460). 

When Karil-ili was formally constituted a sandjak 
(with Angelókastron as its chef-lieu) is not clear. It 
is not named by Promontorio de Campis (ca. 1475, 
ed. Babinger) among the 17 sandjaks of Rümeli; but 
the djizya returns for 894/1489 mention “‘liwã-i Karlo” 
(Belgeler, ij1 (1964), 101), and a sandjak-begi ("mir-i 
liwã-i Karli”) is named for 909/1503 (M. T. Gökbilgin, 
Edirne ve Pasa Livdsi, Istanbul 1952, 481). (For 
slightly later appearances of Karll-ili in lists of the 
sandjaks of Rümeli, see 1 kt. Fak. Mecm., xv (1953-4), 
303; Bell., xx (1956), 253, 260, and n. 170; and cf. 
IA, art. Rumeli (H. Inalcik), 771-2. For the number 
of households, overwhelmingly Christian, about this 
time, see JESHO, i (1957-8), 32). 

The “Beglerbegilik of the Sea’ [see DJAZA7IR-1 
BAHR-I SAFID}, created for Khayr al-Din (Barbarossa) 
[g.v.] in 940/1534, comprised at first, besides Gelibolu, 
only Rodos, Eghriboz and Midilli [gg.v.] (see Ram- 
berti, in A. H. Lybyer, The government of the Ottoman 
Empire ..., Cambridge, Mass. 1913 (repr. New 
York 1966), 256, 259, and cf. for Ramberti's reliabili- 
ty, 314); Karli-ili was added later, perhaps in 957/ 
1550, when Turghud Re'?is [g.v.], entering Ottoman 
service, was appointed its sandjak-begi (see Aziz 
Samih İlter, Simah Afrika’da Tiirkler, ii, Istanbul 
1937, 189 and 194, discussing Petevi [i, 346-7] and 
HAdjdji Khalifa, Tuhfat al-kibar [Istanbul 1329, 67- 
8]; it certainly figures among the sandjaks of this 
£yálet in the 11th/17th century, e.g., apud ‘Ayn-i ‘Ali, 
ca. 1018/1609 (JA, ser. 6, xv (1870), 266); Kot! Beg, 
ca. 1050/1640 (ed. A. K. Aksüt, Istanbul 1939, 110); 
and Hadjdji Khalifa, ca. 1056/1656 (Tubfat al-kibar, 
147; his inclusion of Karll-ii in "Rümeli" in the 
Djihanniima is an anomaly: he was perhaps here 
using a list of the roth/r6th century, see 14, art. 
Rumeli, col. 772b). 

Hadjdji Khalifa (J. von Hammer, Rumeli und 
Bosna, Vienna 1812, 127-9) names seven kadd’s: 
Préveza (an error?), Aya Mavra, Vónitsa, Angeló- 
kastron, Xerómeron, Váltos and Vrakhórion. Evliyà 
Celebi travelled through the region in 1081/1670. 
His itinerary is not easy to follow. He names six 
kada@’s (omitting Préveza) (viii, 626). The eastern 
boundary of the sandjak (p. 623) is the Yilan Cay! 
R. Phidharis/Evinos. He describes further the 
townships of ‘‘Zeban’’ (Zapandi), '*B.hür" (Bokhóri, 
Hypokhorion), Mesolónghi, Anatolikó — Etolikón, 
and '"Kalive" (Kalivia). 

Aya Mavra and Vonitsa, falling to Morosini in 
1095/1684, were ceded to Venice by the Treaty of 
Karlowitz (Karloféa [g.v.], 1110/1699) (see further, 
for the history of the Ionian Islands, YEDI ADALAR). 
At the end of the 18th century, Karll-ili came under 
the sway of ‘Ali Pasha Tependelenli [g.v.]. In the very 
first weeks of the War of Greek Independence (1821- 
9), Mesolónghi and Vrakhóri had joined the revolt, 
and the district was the scene of much fighting. The 
northern frontier of the new kingdom, as finally 
drawn (1832), left all Karli-ili to Greece. 

Bibliography: W. Miller, The Latins in the 

Levant, London 1908 (repr. 1964), index, s.v. 

Tocco; Fr. Babinger, Beiträge zur Geschichte von 

Qarly-eli vornehmlich aus osmanischen Quellen, in 

Ele pvquny Er. Adurpou, i, Athens 1933, 140-9 

(= Aufsätze und Abhandlungen ..., i, Munich 

1962, 370-7) (on members of the Tocco family in 

Ottoman service); Piri Reis, Kitabi Bahriye, 

Istanbul 1935, 317-24; Ewliyā Čelebi, Seyāhatnā- 

me, viii, Istanbul 1928, 620-37; I. G. Giannopoulou, 
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“H nepthynats tod "EBAG Toedeuri ava thy 
Xwepgeàv 'E2Aá8a in 'Emernplg ‘Etatpelag 
UtepecedradixGyv MeAerOv, ii (1969), 139-98, 
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TÍíav (1393-1821), Athens 1971, esp. pp. 73-89, 

with further references; F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, 

Voyage de la Gréce*, Paris 1826-7, iii, 438 ff.; J. 

C. Hobhouse, A journey ihrough Albania ...?, 

London 1813, i, 193-211; W. M. Leake, Travels 

tn Northern Greece, London 1835 (repr. 1967), 

i, 106-75, iii, 488-578, iv, 1-43; D. Urquhart, The 

spirit of the East, London 1838, i, 45 ff.; Gréce 

(Guides-Joanne, Hachette), Paris 1911, 321-5. 

(V. L. MÉNAGE) 

KARLOFCA (in modern Turkish, Karlofça; 
Carlowicz in common western usage), a town, now 
Sremski Karlovci, in northern Yugoslavia. It 
lies close to the Danube on the northern slopes of the 
Fruška Gora in Sirmium (Serbo-Croat Srem, Ottoman 
Sirem), 45!/ miles by rail north-west of Belgrade. 
It has a population (1961 est.) of 6,390. 

The first notice is of A.D. 1308, when it was 
known as Karon. In the later middle ages under 
Hungatian rule—its castle (kal‘a) was, as the seven- 
teenth-century Ottoman traveller Ewliya Celebi 
pointed out, the work of the kings of Hungary— 
Karloféa came under Ottoman rule in Sha‘ban 927/ 
July 1521, in the course of the campaign which 
culminated in the conquest of Belgrade. Its reduction 
was the work of the Bosnian gházis under the future 
beglerbegi of Belgrade, Yahya Pasha-zade Kiiciik 
Bali Beg (F. Tauer (ed.), Histoire de la campagne du 
Sultan Suleyman 1° contre Belgrade en 1521, Prague 
1924, 47, n. 152; cf. Feridin, Munsha?at®, i, 508-10). 

In Ottoman sources, the encountered forms of the 
name are; in a late 1roth/16th century defter-i mufas- 
sal, Karlovéi/Karléci (? — Hung. Karlócza); in the 
mid-1rth/r7th century, Kàrloféa; by the early 12th/ 
18th century (Ràshid), Kàrloviée (this last form 
perhaps reflecting the by then current Austrian (i.e. 
German) usage of Karlowitz). 

Under Ottoman rule, Karloféa came initially under 
the authority of the beglerbegi of Belgrade; later, 
after the conquest of Budin and the formation of that 
eyalet (948/1541), Karloféa became and remained 
subject to that place. Within the sandják of Sirem it 
formed a niyába of the kadà? of Varadin (Peterwar- 
dein). In the later roth/16th century, according to a 
defter-i mufassal from the reign of Selim II (B. 
McGowan (ed.), Defter-i Liwā-i Sirem, unpubl. 
Columbia Ph.D. thesis, 1967, 241-9 [= text, ff. 65v- 
68r]), Karloféa possessed the largest Christian popu- 
lation in the sandjak. Within the five quarters of the 
town was a civilian population of 487 households, all 
Christian. By the time Ewliya Celebi visited Karloféa 
the population was partly Christian and partly 
Muslim. The collection of the kharadj and badj-i bazar 
taxes was in the hands of Ottoman officials from 
Budin; the kal‘a contained a garrison of about fifty 
officers and men. 

Karloféa’s subsequent fate, and its sole claim to 
historical significance, were both determined by the 
course of the war of 1094-1110/1683-99 between the 
Ottoman Empire and Austria and her allies—Poland, 
Venice, and, belatedly, Russia—of thé Sacra Liga. 
After the Ottoman defeat at Mohácz (1687), Karlofta 
passed under Austrian rule. Its historical significance, 
however, lies in its almost fortuitous selection as 
the site for the diplomatic gathering generally known 
as the Congress of Carlowicz which assembled there 
in October 1698 and by the end of January 1699 had 
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brought laboriously to birth a series of agreements 
regulating the territorial and other adjustments 
consequent upon the war. 

Within the limits of this article no extensive treat- 
ment of the Congress of Carlowicz can be attempted. 
Lacking as we do not only a corpus of documents for 
the congress and for its essential diplomatic '"'pre- 
history", but even a satisfactory edition of the 
Turkish and Latin or Italian texts of the treaties 
themselves, recent attempts to place the Ottoman 
side of the congress proceedings on a more secure 
basis must be regarded as (in some ways) provisional. 
Some general remarks concerning the significance of 
the settlement may however be made. 

Congress diplomacy, which had evolved rapidly in 
Europe after the end of the Thirty Years’ War (1648) 
was for the first time applied to a settlement involving 
an Islamic state. Thus was brought about the simul- 
taneous culmination and incipient erosion of the 
Islamic concepts of dar al-Islam and dar al-harb 
which had determined in large measure the settlement 
of, e.g. previous conflicts between the Ottomans and 
the Austrian Hapsburgs. With the unwilling Ottoman 
acceptance of (a) diplomatic mediation (fawassuf{) by 
the representatives at the Porte of England (Lord 
Paget) and the United Provinces (Colyer) and (b) the 
provisions in the treaties for a demarcated frontier, 
the assumptions which had hitherto determined the 
Ottoman state's relations with the lands of dar al-harb 
were no longer tenable, and the military and diplo- 
matic balance for the first time tipped steeply against 
them. 

The Ottoman negotiators at Carlowicz—the rais 
ul-kuttab Rami Mehmed Efendi and the chief drago- 
man Alexander Mavrocordato—were well aware of 
this long before the congress opened; indeed, there is 
much to recommend the view that the real transfor- 
mation of Ottoman attitudes took place in a series of 
secret negotiations between ‘Amudja-zade Husayn 
Kóprülü, the Ottoman grand vizier, and the Austrian 
chancellor, Kinsky, with Mavrocordato and Paget 
serving as intermediaries, during the latter part of 
1697 and the early months of 1698. The basis for the 
settlement which was then worked out was that of 
uti possidetis|‘ala halihi, i.e. that each side should 
hold what it possessed at the conclusion of hostilities. 
Ottoman diplomatic objectives, which went some way 
beyond the strict application of this principle, were 
to be achieved only in part at the congress, despite 
skilful diplomacy by Rami Mehmed Efendi and 
Mavrocordato. The Ottomans failed to obtain the 
evacuation by Austria of Transylvania and its 
restoration to the rather ambiguous status which it 
had enjoyed before 1683, but were able to maintain 
their authority over thé strategic salient of Temesh- 
var (Timigoara) as far as the Muresh and Tisa rivers. 
They were also able to hold the immediate hinterland 
of Belgrade in Sirmium and to retain a foothold in 
Slavonia and Croatia. Conversely, against Poland the 
Ottomans were obliged to relinquish the strong 
fortress of Kamanice, which had never surrendered, 
and thus lost control of Podolia in exchange for 
Polish. abandonment of claims to Moldavia. No 
permanent settlement with Russia was reached at 
Carlowicz: a truce for two years was regularised at 
Istanbul in 1112/1701. The latter stages of the 
congress were mostly taken up with the imposition of 
terms on Venice, the weakest of the Sacra Liga powers, 
who was in the end forced to give up her conquests 
north of the Morea. 

No conclusive assessment of the Carlowicz settle- 
ment should yet be attempted. Diplomatically it was 
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perhaps less of a defeat for the Ottoman Empire than 
has been commonly accepted, and the Ottomans were 
able to withdraw from a disastrous war with their 
pride, if not their territories, intact. Within governing 
circles of the Empire the settlement nonetheless was 
to generate considerable opposition, particularly from 
military elements, and it is probably in these internal 
repercussions, leading up to the Edirne Incident of 
IIIS/1703, as much as in the actual territorial ad- 
justments, that its significance lies. 

Bibliography: Ewliya Celebi, Seyahatname, vii 
(Istanbul 1928), 144-5. Mehmed Rashid, Ta?rikh* 
(Istanbul 1282), ii, 415-74 (texts of treaties at 
PP. 449-73; western-language versions were pub- 
lished in Flugschriften soon after the conclusion of 
the congress, in Vienna, Venice and elsewhere; 
cf. also R. Knolles, The Generall Historie of the 
Turkes*, iii, London 1700, ad finem, for the first 
English edition of the treaties). For important 
Ottoman works still in MS. form, cf. the references 
given in the article by t. Parmaksızoğlu, s.v. 
Karlofça, in 1A. The account by J. von Hammer, 
GOR, vi (Pest, 1828), 636-78, is based in part on 
these, and is still useful on that account. The studies 
on the Congress of Carlowicz by Popovic (1893) 
and Munson (1940) are now superseded; the results 
of recent research by R. A. Abou-El-Haj are to be 
found in his unpublished Ph.D. dissertation 
(Princeton 1963) and in articles in JAOS, Ixxxvii/4 
(1967) and Ixxxix/3 (1963), and Islam, li/1 (1974). 

(C. J. HEywoop) 

KARLUK, early Arabic form Kharlukh, Persian 
Khallukh (whence frequent confusion in the sources 
with the Khaladj [g.v.], Chinese Ko-lo-lu (north- 
western Middle Chinese *K4r-la-luk), a Turkish 
tribal group in Central Asia. They were origi- 
nally a small federation of three tribes (whence the 
name given to them in the Uyghur Shine-usu inscrip- 
tion ca, 760 of Ué Karllk; the Hudid al-‘alam, 98, on 
the other hand, mentions seven tribes of the Karluk), 
and comparatively unimportant. Their paramount 
chief never bore the title of khaghan or khan, but in 
the 7th and 8th centuries had that of élteber (perhaps 
“possessor of a land or people”), one of only moderate 
rank (see A. Bombaci, On the ancient Turkic title 
Eltdbdr, in Proceedings of the IXth meeting of the 
Permanent International Altaistic Conference, Naples 
1970, 24, 57-8), and Kashghari does not mention 
them amongst the twenty Turkish tribes listed in the 
introduction of the Diwan lughat al-turk (tr. Atalay, 
i, 28). Kashghari does, however, mention the Karluk 
in connection with certain Turkish words or phrases, 
and defines them as a nomadic tribe, distinct from 
the Oghuz, but, like them, counted as Turkmen (tr. 
i, 473, cf. Barthold, Four studies on the history of 
Central Asta, iii, A history of the Turkman people, 78). 

Our first information on the Karluk comes from 
Chinese sources, which mention them as having been 
subjugated by the Western T’u-chiieh or Turks ca. 
640-50. At this time they were a pastoralist people 
located on the upper reaches of the Irtysh River and 
north of the T’ien Shan. In the early years of the 
8th century they passed under the control of the 
Eastern T’u-chiieh empire, and the Orkhon inscrip- 
tions mention the rebellion of the Karluk against the 
Khaghan in 711-14 (see Sir Gerard Clauson and E. 
Tryjarski, The inscription at Ikhe Khushotu, in RO, 
xxxiv/1 (1971), 27-8, 29). The Karluk took part with 
the Basmil and Uyghur in the general upheaval which 
brought about the disintegration of the Eastern T’u- 
chiieh empire (743-5), but were in turn defeated by 
the Uyghur and compelled to move westwards to- 


wards Transoxania (on all these events, see E. 
Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) 
Occidentaux, St. Petersburg 1900; Liu Mau-tsai, Die 
chinesische Nachrichten zur Geschichte der Ost- Türken 
(T'w-küe), Wiesbaden 1958; L. N. Gumilev, Drevnie 
Tyurki, Moscow 1957; J. R. Hamilton, Les Ouigours 
à l'époque des Cinq Dynasties, Paris 1955). 

They now come within the orbit of Muslim writers. 
According to Istakhri, 290, the boundary between the 
Karluk and the Oghuz was the region of Isfidjáb on 
the middle Syr Darya, and the Hudad al-*álam (372/ 
982), 97, cf. Map v, 279, places them south of the 
Issik-K6l, ¢.¢., on the southern fringes of the Semi- 
retye. Their ruler now appears in Muslim sources 
with the title of yabghu (Arabic form djabbiya, 
probably reflecting a western Turkish dialectical 
pronunciation of the word), adopted equally by the 
chief of the Oghuz [see GHuzz). There were also Karluk 
who had penetrated southwestwards into the upper 
Oxus basin and Tukhàristáàn, where Arabic sources 
mention them in connection with the Arab campaigns 
against the epigoni of the Hephthalites in this region; 
the prince of the Karluk here also bore the title of 
yabghu. 

These Karluk on the northern fringes of Trans- 
oxania were long a refuge for political and religious 
dissidents and refugees fleeing before the Arab 
advance into Central Asia; thus the Yabghu, together 
with the local Soghdians and the ruler of Tibet, sup- 
ported the rebellious Arab governor in Samarkand, 
Ráfi* b. Layth, against the Caliph Hardin al-Rashid. 
Such contacts, however, probably disposed the 
Karluk to reception of the Islamic faith and culture, 
whereas the more westerly Oghuz remained at a 
perceptibly lower cultural level. The campaign of the 
Sámànid Amir Ismáà'il b. Abmad [g.v.] against Talas 
in 280/893 struck into the heart of their lands, and 
commercial and religious penetration must have 
followed; the geographers of the 4th/roth century 
mention the existence of mosques in several towns 
east of Talas. The comparatively advanced state of 
the Karluk at this time is reflected in the statement 
of the Hudiid al-‘alam that they were a pleasant- 
natured people, near to civilized folk in their living 
standards; the same source describes several of their 
settlements in the southern part of the Semirecye 
where some of the Karluk practiced agriculture and 
whither merchants resorted (97-8, 286 ff.). 

The royal family of the Karakhanides, who put an 
end to the Sàmànid amirate in Transoxania at the 
close of the 4th/roth century and divided its lands 
with the Ghaznavids, may conceivably have sprung 
from the Karluk (this thesis is maintained by O. 
Pritsak, Von den Karluk zu den Karachaniden, in 
ZDMG, ci (1951), 270-300); but equally possible 
candidates are such groups as the Cigil, Yaghma, 
Türgesh, etc., and it is strange that Kàshghari, who 
sprang from the Karakhànid milieu, does not mention 
a Karluk origin for the dynasty [see 1LEK-KHANS]. 
Some Karluk tribesmen certainly remained as a 
nomadic tribal group within the Karakhanid domin- 
ions, for in the 6th/12th century we hear of tension 
between them and the Karakhànid khàns; it was the 
pretext of help for the Karluk at odds with Caghrl 
Khan of Samarkand which enabled the Kh¥arazm- 
Shah Il Arslan to invade Transoxania in 553/1158 
(see Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 288-9; Bosworth, in Cam- 
bridge history of Iran, v, 148-9, 187-8). 

At the opening of the 7th/13th century there were 
Karluk rulers in the region to the north of the Ili 
River and eastwards from their earlier centre in the 
southern Semirecye, e.g., in Almallgh and Kayallgh, 
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where these Khàns were under the suzerainty of the 
Kara Khitày [g.v.] (DiuwaynI-Boyle, i, 74-5; Bar- 
thold, Four studies... i. History of the Semirechyé, 
103-4). Karluk tribal contingents joined the army of 
Cingiz-Kh4n in 616/1219 and took part in the invasion 
of Transoxania, but after the Mongol period, the 
name of the Karluk becomes less frequent in the 
history of Central Asia, without ever disappearing 
completely. Thus the Ta?rikh-i Rashidi of Mirzà 
Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, tr. Elias and Ross, 309, 
mentions a commander (sirdár) of the Karluk tribe in 
Transoxania involved in warfare of the early 9th/15th 
century. At the present time, various Turkish groups 
of northeastern Afghanistan, in the regions of 
Badakhshàn and Kattaghàn, call themselves Kaluk 
or Karluk; see G. Jarring, On the distribution of Turk 
tribes in Afghamstan, an attempt at a preliminary 
classification, in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. 
xxxv/4 (Lund-Leipzig 1939), 71-3 and index. 
Bibliography: In addition to works cited 
above, see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion®, index; idem, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie 

Centrale, chs. iii-v; Bosworth, The Turks in the 

Islamic lands up to the mid-11th century, in PhTF, 

iii, Wiesbaden 1970; 14 art. Karluklar (Rahmeti 

Arat). The information of the Islamic geographers 

is utilized in Minorsky's copious commentary to 

the section on the Karluk in Hudid al-‘alam, 97-8, 

286-97. (C. E. BoswoRTH) 

KARM (A.), the vine. Toone who knows the offic- 
ial attitude of Islam towards wine [see KHAMR], the 
vitality of the cultivation of the vine in the majority 
of mediaeval Muslim countries may appear para- 
doxical. Nevertheless, it is incontestable, and is 
explained by the force of tradition in some countries 
where the vine has long been established, by the 
multiple uses of the grape (fresh fruit, dried raisin, 
vinegar, pharmaceutical uses, the lees as fertilizer, 
etc.), by the survival of non-Muslim communities, 
and also by the laxity of many Muslims themselves. 
This vitality is attested in particular, perhaps due to 
the written tradition, by the very considerable and 
exceptional place that the Muslim agronomists accord 
to the vine in comparison with the other species 
studied, from the easterner Ibn Wahshiyya or the 
Calendar of Cordova to the Andalusians of the 5th/11th 
and the 6th/12th centuries, to whom we owe the 
essential part of that which will be summarized below. 
Their knowledge resulted from the combination of the 
data of the ancient authors, rediscovered and assim- 
ilated (with, in Spain, Junius = Columella added to 
the sources known in the Orient) with the intensive 
day-to-day experience constantly renewed. 

To summarize this knowledge is difficult, since 
one of the principal characteristics of the cultivation 
methods described is precisely the meticulousness 
of their application and the multiplicity of the 
methods followed. Nevertheless, it appears generally 
that the vines cultivated, more numerous than in our 
days and transported by the Arabs from one end of 
their conquered lands to the other, did not remain 
stabilized and were the object of experiments of 
selection and acclimatization that we know partic- 
ularly with regard to Spain (between the plain and 
the mountain, for example), but that were also 
tested in the East, where Ibn al-Fakih (BGA, 125) 
and the Persian agronomists of the Mongol period in 
particular preserve for us the names of various kinds 
of vines. The vegetative cycle of each vine-plant 
being different, the agronomists, applying the 
principle of the complementary nature of a defect and 
a quality (such as adaptation to dryness or humidity, 


etc.) mainly made use of the diversities of the climates 
and soils of the Mediterranean zone and the Near 
East. 

Some systems of cultivation predominate in the 
Andalusian treatises: (a) The low vine, planted in 
holes or trenches (recommended, but little practised) 
about 1.40m. apart, supported or in low clumps, 
thinned out very little in order to protect the grape 
against the sun: a method of cultivation reserved for 
warm sites; (b) The climbing vine, classical in the 
Mediterranean region, where the creeper was used 
as support for the fruit trees with shallow roots, 
whose height had to be controlled so that they did 
not injure the vine; in contradiction to the ancients, 
the Andalusians rejected the intercalary cultivation 
that exhausts the vine, and especially the association 
of the vine and the fig-tree. The best soils were 
alluvial, humid, but not saturated, according to the 
westerners, and also sandy according to Ibn Wahsiy- 
ya, but one might also make use of the rich soils for 
the species that derive nourishment easily; the 
principle of complementarity took the place of the 
modern idea of forced cultivation. The choice of sites 
was adapted to the vines’ wants; slopes and hillsides 
for the low vines, valleys and plains for the climbing 
ones, mountains in order to test the quality of a vine- 
plant; it was banned from the marshlands, sources of 
the vine’s diseases. The preparatory work was a deep 
tillage with the spade, with trenches larger than the 
furrows of tillage in the earth of mediocre quality 
and holes for the good localities with a depth of at 
least 2 cubits (almost a metre) for protection against 
the sun. The surface work of the end of the first 
year was a loosening with the pruning knife to spare 
the roots, those nearest to the surface meanwhile 
being cut back to strengthen the deepest. 

Reproduction in the nurseries was done in the 
form of taking cuttings, layering (fakbis) and sowing 
in a manner conforming to the practices of our days. 
The stratification was systematic. As for the shoots, 
cuttings and layered branches, it is often pointed out 
that they should not be planted together in the same 
hole, which proves that it was done. Most authors 
agree in recommending planting in spring, although 
the early species might be planted in autumn (hesita- 
tions that one would still encounter today); the 
Egyptian fiscal treatises speak of planting in Feb- 
ruary or March. The vinestocks, once tested for three 
years in very poor soil, they were transplanted in the 
vineyard chosen to receive them. 

Well spread out fertilization was especially neces- 
sary in the planting and pruning, above all when 
vines were made to follow another vegetable insuf- 
ficiently treated with animal manure, usual in the 
Middle Ages; it was reduced to a powder, and, 
according to an Aristotelian principle, the ashes of the 
stems of the plant itself were preferred; this pref- 
erence for dry fertilizer is a particularly modern 
aspect of Andalusian viticulture. Irrigation depended 
on the climate, the soil and the plant chosen; watering 
by hand was frequently carried out in order to 
proportion better the quantity of water needed to 
obtain really syrupy and not-too-full grapes. 

Among the measures taken to increase the vine's 
productivity, pruning (zabr) was the principle prac- 
tised in winter with the iron pruning knife (mindjal) 
already described by Columella; the aim was to draw 
the sap towards the best developed wood. Grafting, 
already known to the ancients, was the subject of 
descriptions and experiments infinitely more varied 
among the Muslim agronomists. Everything was 
taken into consideration, form and colour of the 
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grape, the syrupiness of the juice, the early or late 
quality of the vine-plant, the degree of alcohol, etc. 
In order to improve the species for the achievement of 
precise needs, fantastic means were sometimes 
adopted (e.g., grafting the vine on the olive-tree). On 
the technical level it was grafting by terebration 
(taj@‘ama according to Ibn Hadjdjadj cited by Ibn 
al-‘Awwam). 

Like today, the protection of the vine against 
diseases and bad weather distressed the vine-grower, 
who was impotent before the scourge. More than the 
Romans, the Andalusians feared the proximity of the 
sea and, with good reason, drizzle. The symptoms 
of diseases, very exactly described by Ibn Wahshiyya, 
correspond to anthracosa, rust and jaundice; the 
remedy prescribed drew its inspiration from the 
curative panacea, namely a mixture of oil, wine and 
water applied to the stock of the exposed level; Ibn 
Hadjdjàdj added straw there, which moreover pro- 
tected against frosts. 

Without our being able to furnish for all the Mus- 
lim countries the same precise details as for Spain 
and ‘Irak, we can assert, thanks especially to the 
geographers’ information, the presence almost every- 
where of the vine, at least until the nomad invasions 
of the later Middle Ages, and often later: in Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Iran, Central Asia, Syria, Egypt; in 
the Mongol period, Mustawfi Kazwini was still to see 
in Turkish Asia Minor the vines inherited from the 
Armenians and Greeks. The princely courts never had 
difficulty in providing wine, and the poets who used 
to sing of it must have had some acquaintance other 
than theoretical. The Crusaders must have developed 
the vine on the Syrian coast. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the vine declined at the end of the Middle 
Ages, as much through the growth of strictness and 
conversions as through the interference of nomads. 
On the other hand, without it being possible here to 
make more than one passing allusion, it is known 
that the conditions of European colonization and 
international modern commerce led in certain Muslim 
lands, in particular in North Africa, to the develop- 
ment of new vineyards on some almost completely 
new bases, whose monocultural character, often 
excessive, in its turn presents some difficult problems 
of readaptation today. 

Bibliography: Ibn Wahshiyya, al-Filaka al- 
nabatiyya (uned., see IBN WAHSHIYYA; the Egyp- 
tian sources analysed by Miller-Wodarg, in Islam 
(1953); on Andalusian agronomy see FILAHA, ii; 
the vine is dealt with by Ibn WAfid, Spanish tr. 
and ed. Millds-Vallicrosa, in al-Andalis, viii (1943), 
281-332; Ibn Bassál, Spanish tr. by idem, in al- 
Andalüs, xiii (1948), 397-430; Abu 'l-Khayr al- 
Ishbili, MS. Paris B.N. 4764, fols. 64 ff.; Ibn al- 
‘Awwam, ed. Bianquieri (mediocre edn.), Madrid 
1802, French tr. Clement-Mullet, Paris 1864-7, 
chs. ii (fertilizing), vii (tillage), ix (pruning), xiv 
(diseases), xvi (preservation), (See Lucie Bolens, 
Les méthodes culturales au Moyen Age d'après les 
traités d’agronomie andalous, Genéve 1974.) and 
pharmacological and botanical works, such as the 
Calendrier de Cordoue, new ed. and French tr. Ch. 
Pellat, Leiden 1961. See also passim the principal 
Arab geographers, Ibn Djubayr, etc. Among the 
modern works, see the general ones on the principal 
countries, such as, for Spain, that of Lévi-Proven- 
gal, for the Maghrib those of Brunschvig and Idris, 
for Iran that of Spuler, and the chapter of Petru- 
shevsky in Cambridge History of Ivan, v. For 
non-Hispanic Muslim agronomy, see Cl. Cahen, in 
JESHO, 1971. (L. BoLeNs and CL. CAHEN) 


KARMATI, pl. Karamita, name given to the 
adherents of a branch of the Ism@a‘iliyya 
{g.v.]. Originally it is generally reported to have 
referred to the followers of Hamdàn Karmat [q.v.], 
an Ismá'ili leader in the sawád of al-Küfa, whose 
surname Karmat (also Karmatüya) is variously 
explained in the sources as meaning short-legged or 
red-eyed. It is to be noted, however, that the Imami 
scholar al-Fadl b. Shádhàn of Naysábür, who died 
in 260/873-4, already wrote a refutation of the 
Karàmita (ai-Radd *alà 'l-Karámifa). Thus either the 
missionary activity of Hamdàn must have commen- 
ced long before the year 261/874-5 or 264/877-8, which 
the sources give as the date of its beginning, or his 
surname was itself derived from the name of the 
sect. The movement directed by Hamdan was, in 
any case, merely part of the general Ismaili move- 
ment of his time whose leadership he recognized. 
After Hamdan’s revolt against the leadership in 286/ 
899 and his subsequent disappearance, the term 
Karamita was generally used for those Isma ‘ili groups 
which joined this revolt and consequently refused to 
recognize the claims of the Fatimid caliphs to the 
imamate. Sometimes it was pejoratively applied also 
to the IsmA‘ilis supporting the Fatimid imamate. The 
present article, however, will deal only with the 
history of the former groups and their relationship 
with the Fatimid Isma‘“li movement. 

From the schism until ca. 300/913. The 
split of the movement in 286/899 left the IsmA‘ili 
communities which repudiated the claim of ‘Ubayd 
Allah, the later Fatimid Caliph al-Mahdi, to the 
imamate without united leadership and in a doctrinal 
crisis. In Mesopotamia Hamdan and his chief as- 
sistant ‘Abdan [g.v.] discontinued all missionary 
activity. *Abdàn was consequently murdered by 
another dá5i, Zikrawayh [q.v.), at the instigation of a 
relative of ‘Ubayd Allāh residing in al-Tàlikàn. 
Zikrawayh, threatened with revenge by the followers 
of ‘Abdan, had to go into hiding. In 289/902 he sent 
his son al-Husayn (or al-Hasan), known as the Sahib 
al-Shama, to the Syrian desert in order to convert the 
Bani Kalb. Al-Husayn succeeded in winning the 
support of the clan of Banü 'l-*Ulays and some of 
the Banü 'l-Asbagh, who adopted the religious name 
al-Fátimiyyün. He was joined then by the Sahib al- 
Naka, who according to the account of al-Tabari was 
al-Husayn’s brother Yahya, while according to the 
account of the sharif Akhii Muhsin, he was the 
aforementioned relative of ‘Ubayd Allah. The Sahib 
al-Nàka assumed the leadership, claiming to be a 
descendant of Muhammad b. IsmA‘il. After he was 
killed during a lengthy, unsuccessful siege of Damas- 
cus in Sha*bàn 29o/July 903, the Sahib al-Shàma 
succeeded him as the leader. He, too, claimed to be 
a descendant of Muhammad b. Isma‘il and assumed 
the titles Amir al-mu?minin and al-Mahdi. After 
vainly attacking Aleppo he occupied Hims, Hamat, 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, Ba‘labakk, and Salamiyya, the 
former residence of the leaders of the Ismaili move- 
ment, where he ordered a general slaughter of the 
Háshimis and other inhabitants. According to a 
Fatimid Isma‘ili source, he had at first tried to lure 
*Ubayd Allah, who had left Salamiyya earlier in fear 
of the Karmatis, to return and assume the leadership. 
When his attempts failed, he pillaged ‘Ubayd Allāh’s 
palace in Salamiyya and killed all members of his 
family and his household who had remained there. 
After a severe defeat, the Sahib al-Shama left his 
followers and tried to reach Mesopotamia, but was 
captured and executed in Baghdad in Rabi* I 391/ 
Jan. 904. In 293/906 Zikrawayh sent another da‘, 
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known as Abii Ghanim Nasr, to his followers among 
the Bani Kalb. They sacked Busr& and Adhri‘at, 
again attacked Damascus, pillaged Tabariyya and 
the suburbs of Hit. In Ramadan 293/July 906 Nasr 
was killed by some of his supporters who wanted to 
gain amnesty from the government. Zikrawayh now 
sent another messenger to his remaining supporters 
announcing to them that the day of triumph and 
of his personal appearance was near. Joined by 
Zikrawayh’s supporters in the sawad, they entered 
al-Kiifa in a surprise attack, but were driven out 
again. In Dhü 'l-hidjdja 293/Oct. 906, Zikrawayh 
came forth from his hiding place in al-Saww4n near 
al-Kadisiyya. They defeated an ‘Abbasid army and 
overwhelmed the caravans of Khurdsdnian and 
western Persian pilgrims on their return from Mecca 
killing most of the pilgrims. In Rabi‘ I 294/Jan. 907 
Zikrawayh was wounded and captured in a battle and 
died a few days later. Many of his supporters were 
rounded up and executed. The Karmati revolts in 
Syria came to an end. Some of Zikrawayh’s followers 
in the Sawàd denied his death and expected his return. 
In 295/907-8 a da%, Abii Hatim al-Zutti, was active 
among the Karmatis in the Sawad. He forbade them 
to eat certain vegetables and to slaughter animals. 
His followers were therefore named Bakliyya [q.v.], a 
nickname which was subsequently applied to the Kar- 
matis in the Sawad in general. Most of the Karmatis 
there clung to their earlier belief that Muhammad 
b. Ismá*1l was alive and would return as the Mahdi. 

In al-Bahrayn, Abi Sa‘id al-Djann4bi [g.v.], sent 
by Hamdan and ‘Abdan, had begun his career in 273/ 
886-7 long before the schism. After the murder of 
‘Abdan he sided with the rebels against ‘Ubayd 
Allah and killed Abi Zakariyya? al-Zamami, a da% 
with whom he had previously cooperated. Abi 
Zakariyya? had been sent before him, probably by 
Ibn Hawshab, the da% in the Yaman (the nisba al- 
Zamàmi seems to refer to Zamàm, a market town in 
La‘a where Ibn Hawshab first resided), and like Ibn 
Hawshab remained loyal to the Fatimids. According 
to the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Abii Sa‘id, after killing 
Abü Zakariyya? claimed to represent the Mahdi 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya, who would appear in the year 300/912-3. 

In the Yaman the two dá*;s, Ibn Hawshab [see 
MANSÜR AL-YAMAN] and ‘Ali b. al-Fadl, working 
separately in the region of Djabal Maswar and in the 
Bilàd Yàfi*, at first remained faithful to ‘Ubayd 
Allàh, though the loyalty of Ibn al-Fadl was not 
above suspicion and his relations with Ibn Hawshab, 
the senior dà5;, were at times strained. As both 
endeavoured to expand their territories, Ibn al-Fadl 
proved more successful. After reoccupying San‘a? in 
Ramadan 299/May 912 he repudiated his allegiance 
to the Fatimid caliph, abolished the sharia, and 
claimed to be the Mahdi. Rejecting the reproaches of 
Ibn Hawshab he demanded the latter’s submission 
and besieged him on the Djabal Maswar for eight 
months. The siege ended in failure, though Ibn 
Hawshab was forced to surrender one of his sons to 
Ibn al-Fadl as a hostage. Ibn al-Fadl then turned 
San*8? over to the Ya‘furid As‘ad b. Abi Ya‘fur, who 
recognized his suzerainty, and returned to his resi- 
dence in al-Mudhaykhira. After his death in Rabi‘ 
II 303/Oct. 915 his son al-Fa?fà? (?) succeeded him 
and killed many of his associates. As*ad b. Abi Ya‘fur 
revolted and took al-Mudhaykhira after a long siege 
in Radjab 304/Jan. 917. Four months later he ordered 
the execution of al-Fa?fà? and other Karmatt leaders 
and sent their heads to Baghdad, thus extinguishing 
the movement of Ibn al-Fadl. 





In the area of al-Rayy, the Ismà'ili community, 
known locally after its first d&@% Khalaf al-Halladj 
as Khalafiyya, was well established before the split. 
Circumstantial evidence indicates that it did not 
recognize the imamate of ‘Ubayd Allah and continued 
to expect the return of Muhammad b. Isma‘il as the 
Kaim, The dé@% Ghiyath, after engaging in disputa- 
tions with the Sunnis, was forced to flee to Khurasan, 
probably during the last decade of the 3rd century/ 
903-13. There he predicted the coming of the Mahdi 
at a certain date. As the date passed without the 
prediction having come true, Ghiyàth, who had 
returned to al-Rayy, lost the support of his followers 
and disappeared soon afterwards. 

Information about the early Ismaili movement in 
Khuràsàn and Transoxania is extremely fragmentary. 
Anti-Isma“li sources state that the first two da‘is 
there were sent successively by ‘Ubayd Allah: after 
his rise to power in the Maghrib in 297/909 and were 
active in Naysábür. Yet there is evidence that 
Isma‘ili activity was important in eastern Persia from 
an early date. The fact that the Imàmi al-Fadl b. 
Shádhàn in Naysábür found it necessary to write a 
refutation of the Karàmita may indicate their 
presence there before 260/874. At the time of the split 
al-Tálikàn was a centre of Isma‘ili propaganda from 
where dá*is were sent to other eastern regions. A 
notice of the Imàmi author Sa*d b. ‘Abd Allāh al- 
Kummi writing ca. 290/903 indicates that at this time 
*Ubayd Allàh's doctrine, which traced the imamate 
after Dja‘far al-Sadik through his son ‘Abd Allah, 
rather than Isma‘il, had numerous adherents in 
Khurásán. On the other hand, Ghiyáth, the dá* of 
al-Rayy upholding Karmati doctrine, during his stay 
in Khurásán converted the amir al-Husayn b. ‘Ali 
al-Marwazi in Marw al-Rüdh. As a result, Ismá'ilism 
spread throughout the provinces of al-Tàlikàn, 
Maymana, Harat, Ghardjistan, and al-Ghür, where 
the amir al-Husayn was powerful. It is thus likely 
that both Fatimid and Karmati Isma‘ilism were 
strongly represented in eastern Persia during this 
period. 

From ca. 300/913 to the accession of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz (341/953). In the 
first decade of the 4th century/912-23 the Karmati 
movement appears to have regained its ideological 
unity which prepared it for the great outburst of 
activity during the following decade. An important 
role in this process was played by the Kitab al-mahsal 
of the Transoxanian da% al-Nasafi [g.v.], which 
introduced a Neoplatonic cosmology into Isma‘ili 
gnosis and reaffirmed the imamate of Muhammad b. 
Ismail, who was to return as the Mahdi. The book 
evidently soon gained wide acceptance in Karmati 
circles, Equally important was the activity of Abū 
Hatim al-Razi (g.v.], a disciple of Ghiyath, who took 
over the leadership of the da‘wa in al-Rayy during 
this decade, dislodging the descendants of Khalaf. 
Abi Hatim displayed great energy, sending dá*is to 
Tabaristan, Isfahan, Adharbaydjan, and Djurdjin 
and carrying on a correspondance with Abi Tahir, 
the leader of the Karmatis in al-Bahrayn. He seems 
to have claimed to be the lieutenant (khalifa) of the 
absent imàm having superior authority to all other 
da%is, a rank that was also later held by the da% of 
al-Rayy. Ahmad b. *Ali, governor of al-Rayy 307-11/ 
919-24, the Daylami leader Asfár b. Shirawayh, and 
Mardawidj, the founder of the Ziyàrid dynasty, came 
at least temporarily under his influence. The success 
of Abi Hatim’s da‘wa among the Daylam is also in- 
dicated by the conversion of Siyahéashm (killed ca. 
316/928), Djustanid king of Daylam, in Alamüt. 
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In al-Bahrayn, the Karmatis, after the murder of 
Abii Sa‘id in 300/913, remained peaceful until 311/ 
923. In this year they began under the leadership of 
Abü Sa*id's son Abü Táhir al-Djannáàbi (q.v.] a series 
of devastating campaigns into southern ‘Irak during 
which they sacked al-Basra and al-Kifa repeatedly 
and raided pilgrims’ caravans. Like Abi Hatim, Abia 
Tahir at this time was predicting the appearance of 
the Mahdi for the near future, interpreting the con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn in 316/928 as a sign 
for the end of the era of Islam and the advent of the 
final religious era. In 313/925 some thirty IsmA‘ilis, 
whose dá*i kept up a correspondance with Abi Tahir, 
were arrested in the mosque of Baráthà [g.v.] in 
Baghdad. With them were found white clay seals 
bearing the inscription: '"Mubammad b. Ismá'il, the 
imam, the Mahdi, the friend of God". In 315-6/927-9 
Abü Tàhir led a new campaign threatening Baghdad 
itself, which he apparently expected to take. While 
he pushed as far as al-Rahba, the Karmatis of the 
sawad of al-Kiifa, joined by the Arab tribes of the 
Bani Dhuhl, Rifa‘a and ‘Idjl, rose under their dá*is, 
among them ‘Isa b. Müsà, a nephew of «Abdàn. They 
ravaged the area of al-Wásit and entered al-Küfa by 
force, but were soon subdued by an *Abbàsid army. 
Those escaping joined Abi Tahir as he returned to 
al-Babrayn. They stayed there and were known as 
the ‘Adjamiyyiin. Abi Tahir’s activity reached its 
climax in his conquest of Mecca during the pilgrimage 
season in 317/930. The Karmatis committed a bar- 
barous slaughter among the pilgrims and inhabitants 
and carried off the Black Stone of the Ka‘ba, thus 
palpably demonstrating the end of the era of Islam. 

In Ramadan 319/Sept.-Oct. 931, Abū Tahir handed 
the rule over to a young Persian from Isfahan in 
whom he recognized the expected Mahdi. However, 
events took a different turn from what had commonly 
been expected for the advent of the Mahdi. The date 
was evidently chosen to coincide with the passing of 
1,500 years after Zoroaster (= end of the year 1242 of 
the era of Alexander) for which prophecies attributed 
to Zoroaster and Djamasp predicted the restoration 
of the reign of the Magians. The young Persian was 
said to be a Magian and a descendant of the Persian 
kings. Isfahan, his home town, had long been as- 
sociated by the astrologers with the rise of a Persian 
dynasty which would overthrow the Arab caliphate. 
The chief priest of the Magians, Isfandiyàr b. Adhar- 
bàd, was executed a few years later by the caliph 
al-Rádi for his complicity with Abi Tahir. The 
Persian ordered the cursing of all the prophets and 
the worship of fire. He then encouraged various 
extravagant abominations and put some prominent 
Karmati leaders to death. After some 80 days Abi 
Tahir was forced to kill him and admit that he had 
been duped by an impostor. The episode severely 
demoralized the Karmati movement. The Karmatis 
from ‘Irak left al-Babrayn and many, among them 
the chief of the *Idil Abū 'l-Ghayth b. ‘Abda, apos- 
tatized, disclosing the secrets of the da‘wa. Tribal 
Arab Karmatis came to offer their service in the 
armies of Sunni rulers, A group of seventy of them is 
mentioned for the first time in 320/932 in the army 
of the ‘Abbasid general Mu’nis. Later sizable Kar- 
mati contingents served in ‘Abbasid, Baridid, 
Hamdanid and Büyid armies. 

The leading dais were shocked by the episode in 
al-Babrayn, which hurt the reputation of the move- 
ment by the accompanying manifestations of liber- 
tinism and anti-Arab sentiment and by its disastrous 
end. The tendencies of Abii Hatim’s Kitab al-islak, in 
which he criticized certain aspects of al-Nasafi’s 


Kitab al-mahsil, are best understood on the assump- 
tion that it was written after the events in al-Bahrayn 
and was meant partially as a veiled censure of them. 
It uncompromisingly repudiates antinomian tend- 
encies in the K7tab al-mahsil, insisting that the sixth 
era, that of the prophet Muhammad and Islam, had 
not been closed with the first coming of the seventh 
imam, Muhammad b. Isma‘il, as the Kitab al-mahsil 
implied. Only after his return would he open the 
seventh, lawless era. Abii Hatim’s criticism of the 
Kitab al-Maksil was repudiated by other dá*is, among 
them Abü Ya'küb al-Sidjistàni (g.v., who in his 
Kitab al-nusra defended most of al-Nasafi’s views, 
including their antinomian implications. Despite 
such internal dissension the da‘wa soon regained 
strength, though engaging more in literary than in 
revolutionary activity. ‘Isa b. Misa, who had been 
captured by the government troops suppressing the 
Karmati revolt in the Sawàd in 316/928, escaped 
from prison in 320/932 and remained in Baghdàd 
writing philosophically-tinged books which he 
ascribed to ‘Abdan. This was also the practice of 
other dá*is in ‘Irak in this period, like the brothers 
Abi Muslim and Abi Bakr b. Hammad in al-Mawsil 
and *Ali b. Wasif, who resided in al-Rakka and later 
in al-Mawsil. The sons of Hammad in al-Mawsil and 
Ibn Nafis in Baghdad were, according to Ibn al- 
Nadim, high-ranking das subordinate to Abi 
Ya*küb, the khalifa of the imam residing in al-Rayy. 
This Abü Ya*küb was the successor of Abii Hatim 
(d. 322/934) and may well be identical with Abü 
Ya*küb al-Sidjistàni who at this time did not recog- 
nize the Fatimid imamate, as is evident from his 
Kitab al-nusra. The Ismaili missionary activity in 
northwestern Persia remained successful in this 
period. The Sallàrid al-Marzubàn b. Muhammad, 
ruler of Ádharbaydjàn (330/941-346/957), and his 
brother Wahsüdàn, ruler of al-Tarm, were both 
converts. On his accession al-Marzuban took ‘Ali 
b. Dja*far, an Ismáà'ili da%, as his vizier and per- 
mitted him to preach the doctrine openly. A coin of 
Wahsidan minted in 343/954-5 attests his adherence 
to Karmati Ismá'ilism. There is no tangible evidence 
that the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa during this period 
made any progress in winning over the dissident 
communities in the east. The story related by the 
anti-Isma“li polemicist Ibn Rizam that the d@% al- 
Nasafl, who during the last years before his execution 
in 332/943 was active at the Sàmànid court in Trans- 
oxania, imposed a fine on the ruler Nasr b. Ahmad, 
whom he had converted, to be sent to the Fatimid 
caliph al-Ka?im, must be viewed with reserve. 

The Karmatis in al-Babrayn also returned to their 
former beliefs, claiming that they were acting on 
the orders of the hidden Mahdi. Abi Tahir carried 
out raids on a minor scale to southern ‘Irak and the 
coast of Fars and continued to obstruct the pilgrim- 
age. After the failure of earlier negotiations, he 
reached an agreement with the ‘Abbasid government 
in 327/939 under which he promised to protect the 
pilgrimage in return for an annual tribute and a 
protection fee to be paid by the pilgrims. The aggres- 
siveness of the Karmatis now subsided. After the 
death of Abi Tahir in 332/944 his surviving brothers, 
ruling jointly, continued his peaceful policy. In 339/ 
951 they finally returned the Black Stone of the 
Ka*ba for a high sum paid by the ‘Abbasid govern- 
ment, after having rejected earlier offers, including 
one by the Fatimid caliph al-Mansir. 

After the accession of the Fatimid al- 
Mufizz (341/953). The fourth Fatimid caliph, 
al-Mu‘izz, from early in his reign made determined 
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efforts to regain the support of the dissident Isma‘ili 
communities in the east for the Fatimid cause. For 
this end he revised the Fatimid Isma‘ili doctrine so 
as to accommodate some of their tenets. Thus he re- 
affirmed the central Karmati belief that Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il was the Kà?im, whose acts, he maintained 
however, were to be carried out by his lieutenants 
(kAwlafá?), the Fátimid imàms, who were his descen- 
dants. These efforts were to a good extent successful, 
though few specific details are known. Abü Ya*küb 
al-Sidjistani, now the chief representative of Ismaili 
Neoplatonism, was won over and in his works written 
after the accession of al-Mu‘izz fully supported the 
Fatimid imamate. Al-Mu‘izz permitted the introduc- 
tion of the Neoplatonic cosmology into Fatimid 
Ismá'ili doctrine, including the works of its earlier 
representatives, al-Nasafi and Abü Háàtim al-Ràzl. 
Others of the dissidents, however, resisted his efforts. 
Ibn Hawkal, writing ca. 367/978, refers to the 
numerous Ism&‘ili community in Adharbaydjàn as 
Bakliyya, indicating their Karmati persuasion. The 
sharif Akhi Muhsin shortly after 372/983 states that 
the school of ‘Isi b. Mas4 in Baghdad conserving the 
doctrinal heritage of XAbdàn continued to exist in his 
time. Most notable, however, was the failure of al- 
Mu‘izz to win the allegiance of the Karmatis of al- 
Bahrayn. 

The encyclopaedia of the Ikhwan al-Safa? (q.v.], 
composed in al-Basra about the middle of the 4th 
century/ca. 960 by a group of secretaries and scholars, 
should be regarded as an attempt to reunite the non- 
Fatimid Isma‘ilis on a common doctrinal basis coun- 
tering the ideological offensive of the Fatimid. While 
adopting the Neoplatonic cosmology, the authors 
avoided touching on the points which had previously 
provoked controversy among the da‘is. They put 
their teaching under the auspices of the hidden 
seventh imam whose reappearance in glory they 
predicted for the future. They expressly affirmed that 
the descendants of the seventh imam had “fallen 
from his rank", thus repudiating the Fatimid claim 
to the imamate. Written in al-Basra, at this time 
practically a dominion of the Karmatis of al-Bahrayn, 
the encyclopaedia must have had at least their passive 
approval if it was not actually encouraged or com- 
missioned by them. 

The latent antagonism between the Karmatis of 
al-Bahrayn and the Fatimids erupted into an open 
clash after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 358/969. 
The Karmatis had before demonstrated their interest 
in the Syrian political scene by establishing friendly 
relations with the Hamdànids and the Ikhshidids. In 
Rabi* II 353/May 964 they had pillaged Tabariyya. 
In 357/968 al-Hasan al-A‘sam [q.v.] invaded Syria at 
the head of the Karmati army, took Damascus and, 
after defeating the Ikhshidid al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Tughdi, sacked al-Ramla. That the campaign 
had not been undertaken on behalf of the Fatimids is 
proved by coins minted in al-Ramla immediately 
after the withdrawal of al-A‘sam, on which the 
suzereignty of the ‘Abbasid caliph together with the 
Karmati rulers of al-Bahrayn is recognized. In Dhü 
"I-hidjdja 358/Oct.-Nov. 969, three months after the 
Fatimid army had occupied Egypt, a Karmati army 
under al-ASam's cousins Kisra and Sakhr again 
attacked and defeated al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allāh at 
al-Ramla, but then a peace was concluded under 
which the Ikhshidid promised to pay annual tribute, 
As the main body of the Karmati army withdrew, a 
small force was left and was defeated together with 
al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allah by the Fatimid army 








A'sam, aided by the Büyid ‘Izz al-Dawla and the 
Hamdànid Abü Taghlib with arms and men, retook 
Damascus and al- Ramla, expelling the Fátimid army, 
and everywhere proclaimed the ‘AbbAsid suzereignty. 
He then besieged Cairo, but after a minor setback in 
Rabi‘ I 361/Dec. 971 he withdrew and returned to 
al-Ahsa, probably because important internal deci- 
sions were pending there. By Ramadan 361/June 972 
he reoccupied al-Ramla, defeating a strong Fatimid 
army. After the arrival of the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz in 
Cairo (Ramadan 362/June 973), he proceeded to 
attack Egypt by sea and by land while an *Alid ally 
invaded Upper Egypt. After a defeat before Cairo in 
Radjab 363/April 974, al-A‘sam returned to al-Absá 
and then concluded a truce promising obediance in 
order to secure the release of his secretary Abi 
’]-Munadjdj4 who was captured by the Fatimid army 
in Damascus. The truce, under which al-Mu‘izz 
agreed to pay the tribute formerly paid by the 
Ikhshidids, was kept until the death of al-Mu%zz in 
Rabi‘ II 365/Dec. 975, but immediately after the 
accession of al-‘Aziz a Karmati army under Dja‘far, 
Kisra, and Ishak, cousins of al-A‘sam, joined the 
rebel Alftakin (Alptegin) in Damascus and then 
occupied al-Ramla. Before the advancing Fatimid 
army under Djawhar, they fell back to Damascus. 
Strengthened by the arrival of al-A‘sam, Alftakin 
and the Karmatis besieged Djawhar first in Zaytün 
al-Ramla and then in ‘Askalan for about 17 months, 
finally permitting him to withdraw to Egypt. They 
were defeated by a massive Fatimid army under al- 
‘Aziz near al-Ramla in Muharram 268/Sept. 978. The 
Karmatis under Dja‘far, who had taken over the 
command after the death of al-A‘sam in Radjab 366/ 
March 977, left for al-Absà and agreed to a peace 
under which al-‘Aziz paid a sizable annual tribute 
to them. 

After the death of the Büyid ‘Adud al-dawla (372/ 
983) the Karmatis of al-Bahrayn sought to reassert 
their hold over southern ‘Irak. In 373/983-4 they 
attacked al-Basra and had to be bought off by a 
tribute. In 375/985 a Karmati army under Ishak 
and Dja*far occupied al-Küfa. As the Büyid govern- 
ment tried to reach a peaceful settlement, they began 
to confiscate crops and money in the country. The 
government, forced to act, inflicted two humiliating 
defeats on the awesome enemy near al-Djami‘ayn. 
The Karmatis were forced to withdraw and were 
permanently deprived of their influence in ‘Irak. In 
378/988 al-Asfar, chief of the Banü 'l-Muntafik of 
*Ukayl, defeated the Karmatls severely, laid siege 
to al-Absà? and pillaged al-Katif, carrying off the 
booty to al-Basra. The Karmatis lost their privilege 
of escorting and taxing the pilgrims’ caravans, 
claimed now by al-Asfar and other tribal chiefs, and 
were reduced to a purely local, self-contained power. 
Little is known about their later history. In 382/992 
they renewed their nominal allegiance to the Fatimid 
al-‘Aziz, presumably in return for a resumption of 
the Fatimid tribute, which had been cut off after the 
victory of al-Asfar. These ties cannot have lasted 
long. During the reign of al- Hakim (386/996-411/1021) 
their relations with the Fatimid caliphate were 
hostile. Nothing is known about their relations with 
the later Fatimids. In religious doctrine they re- 
mained permanently apart from the Fatimid Isma fli 
da*wa. Outside al-Babrayn, KarmatI communities 
after the decline of the Karmati state were rapidly 
absorbed into Fatimid Ismaism or disintegrated. 
No information definitely concerning such communi- 
ties after 378/988 is available, though reports about a 


conquering al-Ramla in 359/970. In 360/971 al- i wealthy sectarian leader named al-Shabbás (d. 444/ 
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1052-3) and his family, who had numerous followers 
in the Sawdad of al-Basra, among the ‘“Karamita”’ 
and scattered tribes, may indicate a survival of 
some form of Karmati Ism4‘ilism in southern ‘Irak. 

In ca. 459/1067 the Karmatis of al-Bahrayn lost 
control of the island of Uw4l after an insurrection 
of the inhabitants and a defeat of the Karmati fleet. 
Soon afterwards, al-Katif was taken from them by a 
local rebel. In 462/1069-70 ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali al- 
*Uyüni, chief of the Bani Murra b. ‘Amir of ‘Abd al- 
Kays residing in the northernmost part of the prov- 
ince of al-Ahsà?, rose against them. After a victory 
over the Karmatis and their tribal allies, he laid siege 
to al-Ahsa? for seven years. Aided by a troop of 200 
Turkoman horsemen from ‘Irak, he took the town in 
469/1067 and subdued a revolt of the Karmatis and 
the Bani ‘Amir b. Rabi‘a in 470/1077-8, putting a 
definite end to the Karmati reign. Probably in order 
to strengthen his rear against his Turkish allies, he 
had recognized the suzerainty of the Fatimid al- 
Mustansir, who in Rabi‘ II 469/Nov. 1076 appointed 
the Sulayhid ‘Ali b. Muhammad as his overlord and 
protector. 

The Karmati state in al-Bahrayn. Karmati 
religious propaganda, though promising the re- 
placement of the injustices and oppression of estab- 
lished Muslim society with a rule of justice and equity, 
did not elaborate a specific social programme. Some 
early experiments with communal ownership of 
property remained ephemeral. Historical factors and 
a concern for the welfare of Karmati subjects com- 
bined to produce a state in al-Bahrayn whose order 
and justice evoked the admiration of non-Karmati 
observers like Ibn Hawkal, al-Mukaddasi and Nasir-i 
Khusraw. 

Abi Sa‘id al-Djannabi conferred in major decisions 
with a ruling council known as al-‘Igdaniyya, which 
comprised the most important officials of the govern- 
ment. Most prominent among them was al-Hasan b. 
Sanbar (or Shanbar), the head of a powertul family 
from al-Katif who had become an early supporter 
and father-in-law of Abi Sa‘id. After the latter’s 
death, his seven sons joined the ruling council. In 
accordance with the will of Abi Sa‘id his eldest son, 
Sa‘id, at first succeeded to the leadership and was 
replaced by the youngest son, Abi Tahir, when the 
latter reached maturity in 310/922-3. Abi Tahir 
ruled with the aid of his brothers and a council of 
seven viziers, most prominent among whom was 
Sanbar, the son of al-Hasan b. Sanbar. After Abü 
Tàhir's death the leadership was held collectively by 
his surviving brothers, known as al-sáda al-rwasa?. 
The sons of Abi Tahir, though highly regarded and 
property owners, remained excluded from the rule. 
In 358/969 Sabir, the eldest son of Abii Tahir, de- 
manded the rule in succession to his father, was 
arrested by his uncles and died, probably murdered. 
Partisan strife within the ruling family persisted 
after the incident and in 360/971 the caliph al-Muti‘ 
is reported to have endeavoured diplomatically to 
restore concord. Numismatic evidence suggests that 
at least after the death of Sa‘id in 361/972 grandsons 
of Abi Said came to be admitted to the ruling 
council, though a position of pre-eminence was re- 
tained by Abü Ya*küb Yüsuf, now the only surviving 
son of Abü Sa*id. When Yüsuf died in 366/977, six 
of Abi Sa‘id’s grandsons succeeded to power, perhaps 
representing the descendants of the six sons of Abü 
Sa‘id other than Abi Tahir, whose descendants seem 
to have been permanently excluded. When Násir-i 
Khusraw visited al-Absà? in 443/1051, the ruling 
council continued to consist of six descendants of 
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Abū Saïd, presumably co-opted, and six viziers, 
now apparently all descendants of Ibn Sanbar 
(Sanăbira). Descendants of Abū Saʻid called sdéda 
were still known in al-Ahsa? in the early 7th/13th 
century. 

In the time of Ibn Hawkal, the income from the 
fruit and grain estates in al-Bahrayn was assigned 
to the members of the Karmati community (mu>mi- 
niin). This arrangement probably dates back to the 
time of Abii Sa‘id. The revenues from the customs 
received on the island of Uwaàl on all ships passing 
through the Persian Gulf was distributed among the 
male and female descendants of Abi Sa‘id (ca. 400). 
All other revenues from taxes and fees, the tribute 
of ‘Uman, the protection fees paid by the pilgrims 
and governments, booty from military campaigns was 
disposed of by the ruling sons of Abii Sad in agree- 
ment with Sanbar. Whatever was not used for pur- 
poses of government was divided up annually. One 
fifth was put into the treasury of the Mahdi, three 
fifths were distributed among the male descendants 
of Abii Sa‘id according to a fixed ratio, and one fifth 
was given to Sanbar for distribution among the mem- 
bers of his family (ca, 20). In Büyid times there 
was a Karmati customs house at the gate of al-Basra 
besides the one of the Büyid government. Permanent 
representatives of the Karmatis resided in al-Küfa 
and al-Dja‘fariyya, a town in the desert near al-Basra 
which they had occupied. They were granted exten- 
sive land holdings in the region of Saky al-Furat by 
‘Izz al-Dawla and in the area of al-Wásit by ‘Adud 
al-Dawla. During the reign of ‘Adud al-Dawla and 
the beginning of the reign of Samsam al-Dawla a 
permanent representative of the Karmatis, Abi: Bakr 
b. Shahiya, resided in Baghdad and wielded con- 
siderable political influence. 

The able-bodied Karmati sectarians living in al- 
Ahsa? were well trained militarily and constituted 
the backbone of the Karmati army. In addition Arab 
tribal auxiliary troops regularly joined the Karmati 
campaigns. They belonged chiefly to the Bani Kilab, 
who gradually seem to have been fully integrated 
into the Karmati community, and the Bani ‘Ukayl. 
In the last phase of the Karmati state the ‘Amir b. 
Rabi‘a of ‘Ukayl were charged with the external 
defence of al-Ahsa? and were paid for their services 
by a share of the crops of the Karmati farms. 

In the time of Nasir-i Khusraw, 30,000 purchased 
negro slaves were employed by the council on the 
farms. No taxes or tithes were paid by the inhabitants 
of al-Ahsà?. Anyone impoverished or indebted could 
obtain a loan until his affairs were re-established. 
No interest was taken on loans, and all local business 
transactions were carried out with token money of 
lead. Any artisan newly arriving in al-Ahsa? was 
given a loan for the purchase of tools and material 
needed to establish himself. Repairs of houses were 
carried out by the slaves of the rulers free of charge. 
There were mills maintained by the government 
where grain was ground for the inhabitants without 
cost. Since the time of Abii Sad prayers, fasting and 
other Muslim rites had been abolished. A foreign 
merchant had, however, been allowed to build a 
mosque for the use of Muslim visitors. People strictly 
abstained from drinking wine. Fine fabrics were 
woven and exported to al-Basra and elsewhere. 

Bibliography: Besides the chronicles relevant 
for the period the following sources are important: 
al-Nawbakhti, Firak al-shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter, Istan- 
bul 1931, 61-4; Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kummi, 
al-Makálàt wa 'l-firak, ed. Muhammad Djawad 

Mashkür, Tehran 1963, 83-8; Mas‘idi, Tanbth, 
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104 f., 380-7, 389-96; Ibn Hawkal, 25-7, 295 f., 349; 
Fihrist, 186-90; Mudhakkirát fs harakat al-Mahdi 
al-Fafimi (ishiár al-imám wa-sīrat Djafar al- 
Hadjib), ed. W. Ivanow, in BFac. Ar., iv (1936), 
Ar. sec., 89-133. Substantial extracts from the lost 
anti-Isma‘li polemical work of the sharif Akhü 

Mubsin, which is well informed about the Karmati 

movement in ‘Irak but often unreliable concerning 

other branches of the movement, are given by Ibn 
al-Dawadari, Kans al-durar, vi, ed. Salah al-Din 
al-Munadjdijid, Cairo 1380/1961, 44-156; al-Ma- 
krizl, Ii*áz al-hunafa?, i, ed. Djamàl al-Din al- 

Shayyal, Cairo 1387/1967, 151-202; idem, al- 

Khifaj, Bülàk 1280, 391-7; and al-Nuwayri, 

Nihàyat al-arab, partially translated by S. de Sacy, 

Exposé de la Religion des Druzes, Paris 1838, i, 

introd., 74-238. ‘Abd al-Djabbar al-Hamadhani, 

Tathbit daldil al-nubuwwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim 

‘Uthman, Beirut 1966, 386-99, 594-614. Ta?rikh 

akhbar al-Karamija, ed. Suhayl Zakkar, Beirut 

1391/1971, contains relevant extracts from the 

history of ‘Thabit b. Sinan, from Bughyat al-talab 

by Ibn al-‘Adim and al-Mukaffa by al-Makrizi. 

Al-Birüni, al-Athár al-bàkiya, ed. E. Sachau, 

Leipzig 1878, 212-14; Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-nama, 

ed. Muhammad Dabir Siyaki, Tehran 1335, 109-12; 

Muhammad b. Málik al-Hammaádi, Kashf asrār al- 

Bafiniyya, ed. ‘Izzat al-‘Attar, Cairo 1357. The 

account of Ibn Khaldün, ai-*Ibar, Beirut 1958, iv, 

181-95, which describes the leaders of the Karmatis 

in al-Babrayn as vassals of the Fatimids, is a 

historical construction without source value. 

Modern scholars have expressed widely varying 

views on the relationship between the Karmati 

movement and the Fatimids. See in particular: 

M. J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes du 

Bahrain et les Fatimides*, Leiden 1886; B. Lewis, 

The Origins of IsmáCilism, Cambridge 1940; W. 

Ivanow, Ismailis and Qarmatians, in JBBRAS, xvi 

(1940), 43-85; idem, Ismaili Tradition concerning 

the Rise of the Fatimids, London 1942; Hasan 

Ibrahim Hasan and Taha Ahmad Sharaf, ‘Ubayd 

Allah al-Mahdi, Cairo 1947; A. E. Bertels, Nasir-i 

Khosrov i Ismailizm, Moscow 1959, 80 ff.; W. 

Madelung, Fatimiden und Bahraingarmaten, in Isl., 

xxxiv (1959), 34-88; idem, Das Imamat in der 

friihen ismailitischen Lehre, in Isl., xxxvii (1961), 

43-135; S. M. Stern, The Early Ismaili Missiona- 

ries in. North-West. Persia and in. Khurásán and 

Transoxania, in BSOAS, xxiii (1960), 56-90; idem, 

Ismailis and Qarmatians, in L'élaboration de l'Islam, 

Paris 1961, 99-108. For Karmati coins, see G. T. 

Scanlon, Leadership in the Qarmatian Sect, in 

BIFAO, lix (1960), 29-48. M. J. de Goeje, La Fin de 

PEmpire des Carmathes, in JA ser. 9, v (1895), 5-30. 

(W. MADELUNG) 

KARMISIN [see KIRMANSHAH]. 

KARMONA (today carmona), town in Spain 
situated 4o km. to the North-East of Seville and 
numbering 24,738 inhabitants. The ancient Roman 
Carmo was conquered by Müsà b. Nusayr in 93/712 
(Ibn al-Shabbát and others say that it was occupied 
by Tarik b. Ziyad), and Karmüna was the name given 
to a madina and a küra adjacent to those of Ishbiliya 
and Kurtuba. Of ancient construction, Karmüna was 
endowed with strong, stone walls, and its fortress was 
almost impregnable. According to al-Kimyari (Rated 
al-mi*jár, text 158-9, tr. 190), it possessed an arsenal, 
public baths and a great mosque with seven arches 
supported by marble columns. Situated on a hill, it 
dominated an extensive and fertile vega, amply 
provided with water and populated with numerous 
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villages; the fields of the vega produced wheat and 
barley; there existed—and still do in our days— 
some quarries of limestone and clay, as well as 
garnets “which sparkled there in the night as though 
they were lamps” (Fagnan, Extraits, 62). The moun- 
tains of Karmüna being populated by Berbers, the 
territory felt the effects of the great rebellions which 
affected the south of al-Andalüs, notably that of the 
Yemenis who supported the pro- Abbásid al-*Alà? b. 
Mughith and who, in 146/763, besieged ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman I in the town for two months. In 229/844 
Karmüna was the refuge of the Sevillians fleeing the 
Madjis [q.v.], and, during the years of the agitation 
of the Muwallads, Berbers and Arabs of Seville 
against the Amir ‘Abd Allah (end of the 3rd/gth 
century), it was one of the centres of the insurrection, 
and fell in 300/913 and 301/914 to the power of 
Muhammad b. Hadidjàdi, who held it until the hadjib 
Badr was able to subdue in 305/917. Even before the 
fall of the Caliphate, it was governed by the Berber 
Bani Birzal, who made it into a practically indepen- 
dent principality in 414/1023-4. During the war 
against al-Mu‘tadid, Karmina was for some time, 
probably in 459/1066-7, in the hands of al-Ma?mün of 
Toledo, who restored it by error to the petty kingdom 
of Seville. Occupied by the Almoravids in Rabi* I 
484/May rogr, it passed to the power of the Almohads 
in 542/1147. For a certain time (555-6/1160-1) it was 
dominated by Ibn Hamushk. After its fields had 
been ravaged by the Christians in the time of Alphon- 
so VIII, it was conquered and repopulated by Fer- 
nand III of Castille during the summer of 645/1247. 
Bibliography: Apart from the sources cited in 
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A. Huici Miranda, Hist. politica des imperio 
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(J. Boscu-VILA) 

KARNAL, town and district of the province 
of the Pandjab. 

1. The town is situated a few miles W. of the 
Djamnà R. in 29°41’ N. 76°59’ E. and 73 miles 
(117 km.) north of Dihli. It was in British times the 
administrative centre of a district of the Pandjab, 
but historically and ethnologically it belongs to 
Hindustan rather than the Pandjab. It is now in the 
Ambiala division of the Hariana province of the 
Indian Republic. In 1961 its population was 72,109. 
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The language commonly used by the inhabitants is a 
dialect of Western Hindi. It is no doubt a place of 
great antiquity, and the name is traditionally derived 
from Karna of the Mahābhārata (Karnālaya = Abode 
of Karna). But it was not of great importance in 
early times, and it is not mentioned in the accounts 
of the invasions of India by Mabmüd Ghaznawi and 
Mu‘izz al-Din. Its prosperity seems to have com- 
menced with the construction of the canal from the 
Djamnà by Ftrüz Shàh Tughluk (see Shams-i-Siradj, 
Tarikh-i Firéz Shahi, in Elliot and Dowson, Hist. of 
India, iii, 300). The country became productive and 
rich, and being on the direct road to Dihli from the 
north became an object of attention to invaders and 
rebels. Thus in 980/1573, while Akbar was engaged 
in Gudjarat, Karnal, Panipat, and Sdénpat were 
plundered by Ibrahim Husayn Mirza. Djahangir 
halted at Karnal in 1013/1604 during his pursuit of 
his rebellious son, Khusraw (Elliot and Dowson, vi, 
296, also Beveridge’s tr., Jahangir’s Memoirs, i). In 
1120/1708 during the reign of Bahadur Shah, Karnal 
was attacked and plundered by the Sikh rebels 
(Elliot and Dowson, vii, 419). But the most note- 
worthy event in its history was the great victory of 
Nadir Shah over Muhammad Shah in 1152/1739 
which was fought just outside the walls of the town. 
The imperial army was before the battle encamped on 
the banks of the canal, where it was re-enforced by 
the 30,000 cavalry of Burhan al-Mulk, Názim of 
Awadh (Oudh). But Nadir Shah’s army was better 
disciplined and provided with abundant artillery, 
and the defeat of Muhammad Sháàh's forces was 
sudden and complete. After the break-up of the 
Mughal empire following on this invasion (and those 
of Ahmad Shah Durrani and the Mahrattas), Karnal 
and the surrounding district again became a prey to 
the Sikhs. Gadjpat Singh of Djind took possession of 
it in 1763 after the battle of Sirhind, but Nadjaf 
Khan recovered it in 1775. After this the Sikhs and 
Mahrattas contended for its possession with varying 
results, The intrepid adventurer, George Thomas, 
drove out the Sikhs in 1798, but only held it for a 
short time. Gurdit Singh, the Sikh chief of Ladwa, 
then held it for a space until driven out by a British 
force under Skinner in 1803, after Lake’s defeat of 
the Mahráttas at Dihli. 

After these events, Karnàl became the head- 
quarters of a British district and was until 1841 the 
most advanced military post towards the north-west. 
When the mutiny of 1857 broke out, Karnal was held 
by the British with the assistance of the Sikh Radja 
of Djind and the Muslim Nawwab of Karnal, and 
remained an important link in the chain of com- 
munications between the Pandjāb and Dihlt. Its later 
history is uneventful. The canal originally constructed 
by Firūz Shah and afterwards extended by ‘Alī 
Mardān (whose name it bore) in the reign of Shāh 
Djahān I, was entirely remodelled by British engi- 
neers and now irrigates a very extensive tract. The 
only building of importance is the tomb of the Saint 
Bū ‘Ali Kalandar (d. 725/1323), locally said to have 
been built by Ghiyáth al-DIn (probably Tughluk), but 
the actual construction is a much more modern 
building. Both Panipat and Karnal claim to have this 
saint’s tomb. 

2. The district is in the Ambiala division of the 
province of Hariana lying between 29°11’ and 30°15’ 
N. and 76°11’ and 77°17’ E. Its area is 3,062 sq. miles 
(7,930 km.*), and its population in 1961 was 1,490,430. 
In addition to the Djamna, the small rivers called 
Citang and Saraswati flowing from M.E. to S.W. 
traverse part of the district. Towards t:.c end of the 


6th century A.D. it became the centre of a powerful 
kingdom to which Harshavardhana succeeded in 606. 
He spread his rule over Northern India from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Satladj and Güdjarát and was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Buddhism. After Harsha's 
death his empire rapidly broke up. The district was 
sacked by Mahmüd of Ghazna, and traversed by 
Mu‘izz al-Din Mubammad b. Sàm whose defeat and 
subsequent victory over Prithwi-Rádj took place at 
Tirdori, a small town farther to the south near Karnal 
in 588/1192. This place is called Taràin and Talawari 
by the chroniclers. At this place there is a fine saráy 
of the Mughal period converted into a fort by the 
Sikhs in the 18th cent. A few miles from Karnal is 
also the small town of Kundjpura founded by Nidja- 
bat Khan, an Afghan claiming Ghorghushti descent, 
in the time of Muhammad Shah. It was a fort in a 
marsh, and was called by its founder Kundj-pura, or 
the Crane’s town; hence the family takes its present 
name of Kundjpuria. Nidjabat Khan afterwards took 
the side of Nadir Shah but fought against Ahmad 
Shah Durrani. All the sovereign powers of the 
Nawwabs were taken from them in 1849. The Nawwab 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan upheld the authority of the 
British Government during the mutiny of 1857. The 
Nawwab Ahmad ‘Ali Khan did good service to the 
British Government in 1857, and received substantial 
djágirs. 

In the southern part of the district the principal 
place is Pànipat (q.v.]. 

The other principal Muslims of the district of 
Karnal are Rádjpüts of the Cawhan, Mandhar, 
Ghóréwáha and Juriwar clans. Some of these clans 
have sections which still retain the Hindü religion. 
The conversion to Islam is generally asserted to have 
taken place in the reign of Firüz Shàh Tughluk. 

Bibliography: Ibbetson, Settlement Report of 

Karnal and Panipat, Lahore 1883; idem, Outlines 

of Panjab Ethnography; Douie, District Gazetteer of 
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. (M. LoNGwonTH DAMES) 

KARNATAK, properly the Kanarese (Kan- 
nadá) speaking district of southern India, 
Sanskrit karnáfaka; the word seems to be derived 
from Dravidian roots meaning *'black country”, 7.e., 
the country with the “black cotton soil” which 
characterizes the south Deccan plateau. The region is 
approximately that of the modern Mysore (Mahisur) 
state; but it was already applied in mediaeval times 
to part of the Telugu-speaking region as well, as in 
the time of the Vidjayanagara [g.v.] kingdom. After 
the Deccan confederacy had defeated the Vidjayana- 
gara forces at the battle of Talikofa in 972/1564-5 the 
Muslims took over the Vidjayanagara Karnafak 
lands, and used the term to apply not only to the 
plateau lands but also to the coastal lands on the east 
coast below the Ghafs; with European involvement in 
south India in the 18th century the term came to be 
erroneously applied, as “Carnatic”, to the coastal 
region alone. In this sense it figures in the title of 
the nawwabs of the Carnatic, more correctly called 
nawwabs of Arkat. 
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The town of Arkát (12°54’ N., 79°20’ E.) became 
a hereditary holding in the family of Sa‘adat Allah 
Khan in the early 18th century; Sa‘adat Allah was a 
Nawā’it (a Muslim tribe of southern India reputed to 
be of Hashimite descent, driven from ‘Irak by al- 
Hadijdjadj in the 2nd/8th century) who had com- 
manded Awrangzib’s forces in the operations against 
Mysore. His nephew, Dost ‘Ali Khan (1145-53/1732- 
40), is usually recognized as the first nawwdab, nomi- 
nally a dependent of the first Nizam of Haydarabad 
but in practice exercising considerable independence. 
The town and its surrounding district changed hands 
many times between Haydaràbàd, English, French 
and Haydar *Ali's armies, still held by the latter 
when the n"awwáb Muhammad All, an ally of the 
British, assigned the revenues of ''the Carnatic” to 
the East India Company in 1781. In 1801 the full 
sovereignty of Arkát and “the Carnatic” was ceded 
to the company by the nawwáb *Azim al-Dawla. The 
title of nawwãb was abolished under the governor- 
generalship of the Earl of Dalhousie in the 1850s. 

The region is poor in Muslim monuments, except 
for the ruins of the fort at Arkat and the nawwabs’ 
palace, the makbara of Sa‘adat Allah Khan (inscr. 
1145/[1732-3) and the Djámi* masdjid in the same 
town the tombs of Tipü's family at Vellir (‘‘Vellore’’) 
and the palace of the Vidjayanagara rulers at Candra- 
giri, where their capital was moved after their defeat 
at Tàlikofa, which contains much evidence of the 
Muslim influence in Vidjayanagara building styles 
[see HIND, Architecture]. 

Bibliography: See bibliography to ARCOT; 
further references in Pearson and Supplements, 
s.v. Nawabs of Arcot. (J. BunTON-PAGE) 
KARRAMIYYA, a sect which flourished in the 

central and eastern parts of the Islamic 
worlds, and especially in the Iranian regions, from 
the 3rd/oth century until the Mongol invasions. 

(1). Origins. The founder, Abi ‘Abd Allāh Mu- 
hammad b. Karràm (thus vocalized by Sam‘ani, who 
says that his father was a vine-tender, karrám, but 
there is some support for the readings Karàm or 
Kiràm), is known from biographies, in e.g. Sam‘Ani, 
Ansáb, fols. 476b-477a; Dhahabi, Mizàán al-i*tidál, 
Cairo 1325/1907, iii, 127; idem, Ta?rikh al-Islam, 
sub anno 255/869 (abridged version in Leiden Ms. 
1721, fols. 73b-75a); Subki, Tabakat al-shafi‘iyya al- 
kubra’, ii, 53-4; and Safadi, Wafi, iv, 375-7. A prime 
source for all these, ultimately, was al-Hàkim al- 
Bayyi*s Ta?rikh Nayshábür, which gave biographies 
of the *ulamá? of that city. 

Allegedly of Arab descent (his remoter ancestry 
is given in his obituary notice in Ibn al-Athir, vii, 
149, year 255/869), Ibn Karràm was born ca. 190/806 
near Zarang in Sistan, whence his »isba al-Sidjistani. 
From there he travelled to Khuràsàn in search of 
knowledge, studying under Ahmad b. Harb the 
Ascetic in Nishàpür, Ibráhim b. Yüsuf al-Makiyani 
in Balkh, ‘Ali b. Hudir in Marw, and *Abd Allàh 
b. Malik b. Sulayman in Harat. He himself related 
traditions on the authority of Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Djuwaybari and Muhammad b. Tamim al-Firya- 
nani, whom he later discovered to be unreliable 
transmitters; because of his reliance on suspect 
authorities, the later opponents of the Karramiyya 
asserted that the sect allowed the fabrication of 
hadiths for inculcating the ‘fear of God (tarkib) and 
the desire for Paradise (tar ghib). 

After five years in Mecca as a mudjawir, Ibn 
Karrám returned via Jerusalem to Nishapir and then 
to Sistan, where he sold all his possessions in favour 
of holy poverty and adopted the ascetic garb of rough 


skins, spreading the doctrines set forth in his treatise 
*Adháb al-kabr (see below). The local governor ex- 
pelled him from Sistàn for stirring up the common 
people, so he went to preach to the masses in Ghür, 
Gharéistàn and the rural areas of Khurasan, denoun- 
cing both Sunnis and Shi*is. Hence when he arrived 
in Nishàápür again with a following of weavers and 
others from the lower classes, the Tahirid governor 
of Khurdsén, Muhammad b. Tahir b. ‘Abd Allah 
(248-59/862-73), was justifiably suspicious; the 
Persian countryside had for long been disturbed by 
various politico-religious agitators and sectaries. Ibn 
Karram was accordingly jailed by the governor for 
eight years until he was released in 251/865 (some 
sources state that he had already been briefly im- 
prisoned during his first stay in Nishapir by Tahir 
b. ‘Abd Allah, Muhammad’s predecessor as governor). 
He then left Nishapir and ended his days in Jerusa- 
lem, where he died in Safar 255/January-February 
869, being buried near the Bab Ariha or Jericho Gate 
(see Mudjir al-Din al-‘Ulaymi, al-Uns al-djalil, Cairo 
1283/1866, i, 263). 

(2). Doctrines. Ibn Karram’s theological ideas 
were set forth in his ‘A dhdab al-kabr (Punishment of 
the grave), referring to the questioning of the corpse 
in its grave by the two angels Munkar and Nakir, 
whose identity with the two guardian angels over 
each living person Ibn Karram taught [see ‘aDHAB 
AL-KABR]. The work attained considerable currency 
in its day, but is now known only from citations, 
principally in Baghdadi’s al-Fark bayn al-firak, Cairo 
1328/1910, 202-14, tr. A. S. Halkin, Tel Aviv 1935, 
18-30; cf. also Ibn Hazm, ai-Milal wa'l-nihal, Cairo 
1381/1961, i, 108-13, and Shahrastani, al-Milal 
wa’l-nihal, ed. Cureton, 79-85, tr. Haarbrücker, i, 
119-27. Baghdadi personally disputed with an ad- 
herent of the Karrāmiyya, Ibrāhīm b. Muhādijir, 
before the Samanid commander-in-chief in Khuràsàán, 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Simdjür, in 370/980-1, and 
exposed, so he claims, his abysmal errors. Another of 
Ibn Karrám's works, the Kitab al-Sirr, is known only 
from two citations by Ibn al-Da4, a later author. 

A salient feature of Ibn Karram’s doctrines was, 
according to his orthodox opponents, that of liter- 
alism and anthropomorphism, so that many heresi- 
ologists counted his sect amongst the Mudjassima or 
Mushabbiha (though Ash‘ari, Makalét al-islamiyyin, 
Cairo 1369/1950, i, 205, made it a sub-sect of the 
Murdji?a (q.v.]). Ibn Karràm considered that God was 
a substance (djawhar), thus approaching, in Bagh- 
dadi’s view, the beliefs of the Christians, and that He 
had a body (djism) finite in certain directions when 
He comes into contact (mumdssa) with the throne, 
thus interpreting the much-discussed kur?ànic verse 
XX, 5, al-Rahman *alà 'l-*arsh istawa, “the Merciful 
One has sat down firmly on the throne’’; some of his 
adherents later substituted the more ambiguous term 
mulákát (“contiguity”) for mumdssa. Ibn Karram was 
also exercised by the questions of the eternity of 
the world and the kur?ànic act of creation, which he 
reconciled by subtle reasoning. In accordance with 
the difference between substance and accident, God 
is subject to certain accidents, such as willing, 
speaking, perceiving, coming into contact etc., over 
which He has power, but not over the world and the 
created object in it, which come into existence not 
by His power and will but by the divine fiat kun! 
Baghdadi holds this limitation of God's power over 
created objects which originate in His essence to be 
an innovation of Ibn Karram’s and to be especially 
abhorrent. Ibn Karrám also held that God has been 
eternally qualified by the names attributed to Him 
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from His acts, t.e. that He has been eternally a 
creator and sustainer of mankind because of an innate, 
even if unexercised, power of creation (kkalikiyya) 
and of sustaining (rázikiy ya). 

Concerning God's justice, Ibn Karram held the 
moderate view that He does not permit the killing 
of children or of infidels who might come to embrace 
Islam at maturity or at some later point in their life. 
He also adopted a moderate view over the Imámate, 
allowing that «Ali and Mu'àwiya could exist side-by- 
side as imams requiring the obedience of their parti- 
sans, even though *Ali was imásm in conformity with 
the Sunna and Mu'áwiya an usurper. He regarded 
faith (imán) as constituted simply by a single ut- 
terance of the double shaháda, enduring for ever and 
only rendered null and void by apostasy; a person 
thus declaring his faith remains a mu?min even if he is 
an unbeliever in Muhammad’s apostleship or is a 
hypocrite (munafik). Nor were those holding heretical 
views (ahl al-ahwa’) to suffer punishment in hell 
eternally. 

Finally, Ibn Karram held distinctive views on 
certain legal points, most of these being in the direc- 
tion of greater flexibility. He taught that the salat 
could be validly performed in dirty garments and 
with a dirty body, and he did not require the lesser 
ablution for contact with unclean objects, andjas; 
furthermore, he regarded the washing of the dead and 
prayer over them as only a custom (sunna) and not 
an obligation (fard) like enshrouding and burial. 

The ascetic and pietistic strain was very strong 
in Ibn Kárram's teaching and practice, and did much 
to win over adherents in Khurasan; it remained, in- 
deed, a prominent characteristic of the Karamiyya 
all through the sect’s existence. This emphasis on 
takashshuf, self-mortification, and tawakkul, utter 
dependence on God for all aspects of life, derived 
from his master Ahmad b. Harb (176/792-234/849), 
saint and ascetic, and author of a Kitab al-Du‘a@ 
mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa, so that Ibn Karram 
himself acquired the by-name of al-‘Abid, “the de- 
votee’’. His preaching in the courtyard of the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem attracted large crowds, the 
nucleus of the later strong Karrami community there; 
after his death, his tomb became a retreat-centre 
for his disciples, the forerunner of a special hermitage 
(muta‘abbad) in Jerusalem, called by the Persian 
Sufi term khanakah (see Yakit, Buldan, ii, 393, s.v. 
al-Khànika). 

In their later theological development, the Karra- 
miyya were, like other Islamic sects, to a certain 
extent fissiparous, without however these sub-sects 
departing significantly from the central teaching of 
Ibn Karrám. Baghdádi, 202, tr. 18, enumerates three 
sub-sects, the Hakakiyya, the Tara’ifiyya (read thus, 
rather than Tar&?ikiyya) and the Isbàkiyya, but says 
that they do not regard each other as heretical. 
Shahrast4ni, 79-80, tr. i, 119, says that there were 
twelve sub-sects, and names six of them as the 
Isbákiyya again, the *Abidiyya, the Nüniyya, the 
Zaribiyya, the Wa4hidiyya and the Haysamiyya. 
Finally, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi in his I‘tkadat firak 
al-muslimin wa’l-mushrikin, Cairo 1375/1956, 67, 
numbers the sub-sects at seven. The founders of 
some of these groups are amongst the later scholars 
of the Karramiyya, such as Ahmad b. ‘Abdis al- 
Tar2ifl (d. 347/958) and Muhammad b. al-Haysam 
(d. 407 ?/1016-17), who is described by Shahrastanf, 
8o ff., tr. i, 120 ff., as the mutakallim of the sect, 
elaborating its theology and its technical vocabulary. 
The Ishāķiyya presumably relate to Abū Ya*küb 
Ishak b. Mahmashadh (d. 383/993), whose family 


became the mainstay of the Karrami cause in Nish4- 
pir (see below). 

It is not easy to give a just appraisal of the sig- 
nificance of the Karramiyya in the development of 
Islamic religious thought, but the movement was 
clearly an important one. It is regrettable that we 
know only of the sect through the eyes of its op- 
ponents; the sole surviving Karrami work appears to 
be an anonymous collection of ethical and mystical 
traditions, British Museum Or. 8049, which Massi- 
gnon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la 
mystique musulmane*, Paris 1954, 267-8, tentatively 
attributed to the Karrami leader of Nishapir, Abi 
Bakr Muhammad b. Ishak b. Mahmash4adh (d. 421/ 
1030). Many Sunni divines, including Hanbalis and 
Zahiris, were strongly opposed to the sect, and the 
Shafi ka@di Aba Dja‘far Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. Ishak compiled a polemical work on the errors of 
its leader, the Fadà^ih Ibn Karrám. However, the 
geographer Makdisi, who in the course of his travels 
had many contacts with Karrami groups, came down 
firmly on placing them within the bounds of ortho- 
doxy, calling them “an ascetic and God-fearing folk” 
who derived from Abü Hanilfa (Ahsan al-takásim, 365). 

It seems that we should consider the Karrámiyya 
as a Sunni group engaged in defending a central 
position against the Mu‘tazila on one side and the 
Ahl al-Hadith on the other; a later authority like 
Makrizi considered them to be essentially opponents 
of the Mu‘tazila (KAifaf, ii, 357). Massignon, op. cit., 
263-4, speaks of Ibn Karrām as one of the great 
thinkers in Muslim scholasticism, who supplied a 
new and profound examination of the theological 
questions raised by Mu‘tazilism, one which was not 
purely theoretical but which was formed in the light 
of mystical and moral experience. Notable is Ibn 
Karram’s introduction of a new philosophical- 
theological terminology, e.g., kayfūfiyya, “the 
quality of God” and haythithiyya, “the ubiquitous- 
ness of God”, stigmatized by Baghdadi as ‘ibarat 
sakhifa, “ridiculous expressions” but which never- 
theless show Ibn Karram’s inventiveness and his 
awareness of need here. Certainly, the sect flourished 
for some three centuries, and it was suggested by an 
older generation of orientalists, including Van Vloten 
and Ribera y Tarragé, that the kkadnakahs and 
madrasas of the Karrámiyya which sprang up in 
widely-separated parts of the Islamic world (see 
below) were centres for instruction and evangelism 
as well as for the ascetic life, and that they formed a 
model] and stimulus for the Ash‘aril, Hanafi and 
Hanbali madrasa-building movement of the 5th/11th 
century; this link remains, however, unproven [see 
also KHANKAH], 

(3). Subsequent history. During the course 
of the 4th/roth century, the Karramiyya spread over 
many parts of the central and eastern Islamic world. 
In Jerusalem, they had a numerous representation, 
with their own khánakáhs and sessions for dhikr, and 
in Fustát or Old Cairo they had a special quarter 
of their own; but the sect was unrepresented in the 
Maghrib (Makdisi, 179, 182, 202, 238). It was Khura- 
sàn, Transoxania and the eastern Iranian .fringes 
which became the most enduring stronghold of the 
sect, and their khanakahs were to be found in Güzgàn, 
Khuttal, Farghana, Marw and Samarkand (Makdisi, 
323). In Hardt, the main ‘asabiyya or factional strife 
(probably with some social as well as religious basis) 
was at this time between the Karramiyya and the 
‘Amaliyya. 

We know most about the Karramiyya in Nishapir, 
where they were a strong and bellicose faction under 
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the leadership of the Bani Mahmashadh (see above). 
Here as elsewhere, the hold of the Karramiyya on 
the populace doubtless stemmed from the exemplary 
ascetism of their leaders’ lives and their evangelistic 
and teaching activity; Abi Ya‘kib Ishak b. Mahma- 
shadh is said to have converted large numbers of 
dhimmis and Zoroastrians by his trenchant preaching. 
Supported by the secular power, in the shape of 
patronage from the founder of the Ghaznavid dynasty 
Sebüktigin and then from his son Sultan Mahmiad, the 
Karramiyya enjoyed a temporary ascendancy over 
their opponents in Nishapir, comprising the Ash‘ari- 
Shàáfi4 *ulamaá?, the *Alids and, as appears from the 
biography of the famous Shaykh Abi Sa‘id al- 
Mayhani, the Süfis. They fell from power, however, 
after 402/1011-12, when Mahmid withdrew his 
patronage, but they nevertheless continued to be an 
appreciable element in the city. The local historian of 
Bayhak, Ibn Funduk, and Ibn al-Athir record civil 
strife in Nishapir and Bayhak during 488/1095 or 
489/1096 between the local Karramiyya on one side 
and the Hanafis and Sháficis on the other, and this 
ended in Nishàápür with the killing of the Karrami 
leader Mabmasháàdh and the razing of their madrasa 
(see on all these events Barthold, Turkestan down to 
the Mongol invasion’, 289-90; C. E. Bosworth, The 
rise of the Karamiyyah in Khurasan, in MW, 1 (1960), 
5-14; idem, The Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghan- 
tstan and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 1963, 
185-9; R. W. Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur, a 
study in medieval Islamic social history, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1972, index). 

The last stronghold of the Karramiyya was in 
Ghür, the mountainous region of central Afghanistan, 
one not long converted to Islam. According to the 
historian of the Ghürids, Djüzdjàni, the Ghürid 
sultans Ghiyáth al-Din Muhammad (d. 599/1202-3) 
and his brother Mu‘Izz al-Din Muhammad (d. 602/ 
1205-6 were originally adherents of the Karramiyya, 
in conformity with the beliefs of the masses of their 
subjects, but transferred their allegiance to the 
Shafi law school. Sultan Ghiyáth al-Din's favour to 
the great Shafi‘i scholar Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi [q.v.], 
who disputed in the Ghürid capital Firizkih with the 
popular Karrami divine Ibn Kudwa, caused a popular 
uprising there, compelling Razi to return to Harat. 
Razi’s polemics with the Karramiyya are important 
evidence for this last phase of the sect’s existence, 
and contain much information on Karrami theology. 
After the Mongol invasions, we hear nothing of the 
sect, which must have been submerged in the general 
holocaust in Khuràsàn; when later authors like Ibn 
Taymiyya write against the Karramiyya, they are 
merely drawing on material in the older authorities 
(see Bosworth, The early Islamic History of Ghür, 
in Central Asiatic Journal, vi (1961), 128-33, and 
A. Maricq and G. Wiet, Le minaret de Djam, la 
découverte de la capitale des sultans ghorides, Paris 
1959, 49-50). 

Bibliography: largely given in the article. The 
most complete and sympathetic account of Ibn 
Karràm's thought is given in Massignon's Essa 
sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane?, 260-8, 318-19; see also A. J. Wensinck, 
The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1932, index; H. 
Laoust, Essai sur les doctrinés ...d’lbn Taymiyya, 
Cairo 1939, 81, 159; A. S. Tritton, Muslim theology, 
London 1947, index; W. M. Watt, Islamic philos- 
ophy and theology, Edinburgh 1962, 79, 184; 
A. M. A. el-Galli, The history and doctrines of the 
Karramiyya sect, with special reference to ar-Rāzī’s 
criticism, Edinburgh M. Litt. thesis 1970, un- 
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published; F. E. Peters, Allah's commonwealth, 

a history of Islam in the Near East 600-1100 A.D., 

New York 1973, 426-7, 462-3. The older view of the 

Karramiyya as ignorant anthropomorphists is 

expressed in D. B. Macdonald, The development of 

Muslim theology, jurisprudence and constitutional 

theory, New York 1903, 170-2, 195, 291-2. 

(C. E. BoswoRTH) 

KARRI [see KERRI]. 

KARS, a garrison town and administrative 
centre in Eastern Turkey, situated on 40°37’ N. 
and 43°06’ E., chef-liew of the il (province) of the 
same name, which is bounded by the U.S.S.R. and 
the ils of Artvin, Erzurum and Agri and contains 
the iiges (districts) of Posof, Hanak, Cildir, Ardahan, 
Göle, Susuz, Arpagay, Selim, Digor, Sarikamis, 
Kağızman, Tuzluca and Aralık, with that of Kars 
itself. In 1960 the population of the provinces of Kars 
was 543,000; in 1965 (provisional), 606,521, of which 
20% was urban and 80% agricultural or rural (Kars 
Il yillg 1967, Ankara n.d.). 

The etymologies suggested tentatively by Barthold 
(El!)—Georgian—and by Kirzioglu (7.4)-—Turkish— 
for Kars cannot be sustained. In mediaeval Armenian 
sources the forms Karuc (Karws) or Karuc berd 
are encountered (A. K. Sanjian, Colophons of Ar- 
menian Manuscripts 1301-1480, Cambridge Mass. 
1969, index; N. Adontz, Armenia in the period of 
Justinian, Lisbon 1970, 206). A 16th-century 
identification of ‘‘Chars’’ with the Chorsa of Ptolomey 
should perhaps be noted (G. T. Minadoi, Historia de 
bello inter Turcas et Persas, in P. Bizarus, Rerum 
persicarum historia, Frankfurt 1601, 516; cf., how- 
ever, C. Müller (ed.), Claudii Ptolomaei geographia, 
Paris 1883-1901, i/1, 941 and n.). Byzantine usage 
(T6 K&pzc) is supplied by Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus, De administrando imperio, ch. xliv; Muslim forms 
are Kars in Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg, x, 27; xii, 169, 
295, 300, 306), Kars or Kars in Yakit (ed. Wiisten- 
feld, iv, 57), Ghars in al-Fariki (quoted in V. Mi- 
norsky, Studies in Caucasian history, London 1953, 
90-1) and in Djuwayni, Ta?rikh-i Djahán-Gushà (ed. 
Mirza Muhammad), ii, 161. Ottoman usage favoured 
the form Kars. 

From Umayyad times the region of Kars lay on 
the frontiers of the Muslim world. The decline of 
Arab power after the middle of the 2nd/8th century 
gave more independence to Armenia under the 
Bagratid dynasty and early in the 3rd/gth century the 
Armenian prince Smbat (held hostage at Sàmarrà? 
from 190/806 to 210/825 and called Abu 'l-*Abbàs al- 
Karisi by the Muslims) ruled over Kars as a vassal of 
the ‘Abbasids (J. Laurent, Avménie entre Byzance et 
Islam, Paris 1919, 290-1 and n.; cf. the De administr. 
imperio, ii (Commentary), ed. R. H. J. Jenkins, 
London 1962, 158). In 222/837 Ishak, the amir of 
Tiflis, halted in the vicinity of Kars an army sent by 
the Byzantine emperor Theophilus as part of an 
unsuccessful attempt to detach Armenia from Muslim 
suzerainty (Laurent, op. cit., 211-2). 

The importance of Kars in the 4th/roth century 
derived in part from its situation on the important 
trade route Ani-Kars-Kalikala (= Erzurum) - Trebi- 
zond (Minorsky, Studies, 105): Kars shared with 
Ķālīķalā and Malātya the commerce of Armenia and, 
according to Aristakès of Lastivert (tr. and ed. E. 
Prud’homme, Paris, 1864, 89), its inhabitants “lived 
peacefully in the midst of riches of all kinds gathered 
together by land and sea". Under the ruler Abas 
(reigned 929-51 (De adm. imp., ii, 179))—and not, as 
in ibid., i, ch. xliv, under Ashot, who died in 890— 
Kars became the seat of the Bagratid dynasty. From 
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962 it served as the capital of the Armenian kingdom 
of Vanand, which was erected by the ruler of Áni, 
Ashot III, for his younger brother Mushegh, and his 
successors (cf. EI!, ANI). 

By 1022 the kingdom of Vanand was surrounded on 
three sides by Byzantine territory (Honigmann, Ost- 
grenze, 173); its last ruler, Gagik (1028-64), con- 
tinued to hold his position even after Ani had been 
incorporated into the Byzantine Empire (1044). In 
face of the Saldjük threat—in 446/1054-5 Tughril Beg 
had destroyed the forces of Gagik and besieged Kars 
for three days (Honigmann, op. cit., 181)—he was 
induced to renounce his rights voluntarily in favour 
of the Emperor Constantine X Ducas, receiving in 
return a town in the Cilician Taurus. 

The early history of Kars as a Muslim town is 
confused. In 456/1064 its inhabitants appear to have 
submitted voluntarily to Alp Arslan (Ibn al-Athir, x, 
27); ten years later, however, in 1074, King Giorgi II 
of Georgia received Kars from one of his vassals. 
In ca. 472-3/1080 he was attacked by a Turkish force 
under the amir Ahmad, who “shortly before’? had 
conquered Kars; subsequently, for much of the 6th/ 
12th century, Kars lay within the Saltükid amirate 
(cf. Minorsky, Studies, 84, n. 1). In 548/1153 Kars 
was occupied and destroyed by the Klpéak Turks, but 
in the same year it was retaken by the Saltikid Malik 
*Izz al-Din (cf. the Arabic inscription, commemora- 
ting the reconstruction of the citadel in that year, 
discovered by the Ottomans in the course of their 
own rebuilding in 987/1579. The text is provided by 
Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-ndme, ii (Istanbul, 1314), 330). 
During the mid-6th/12th century Kars also lay within 
the sphere of influence of the Shaddadid amirs of 
Ani: in Sha‘ban 556/August 1161 troops furnished by 
“the lord of Ghars and Surmari” assisted in an at- 
tempt by the Shaddadid amir Fadlin b. Minu£ihr to 
regain his capital from the Georgian king Giorgi III 
(Minorsky, op. cit., 88-91, quoting al-Fāriķi). 

Kars remained in Muslim hands until 603/1206-7, 
when it was taken by the Georgians (Ibn al-Athīr, 
xii, 169). It was besieged in vain by the Kh¥4razm- 
shah Djalal al-Din in 623/1226; in 636-7/1239 it 
was occupied by the soyon Cormaghun and in- 
corporated into the Mongol Empire. Hethum, king 
of Little Armenia, who visited Kars ca. 649/1251, 
found there the Mongol camp, from which Baydu 
governed the territories under his command. Ac- 
cording to Hamd Allāh al-Kazwini (Nushat al-Kulib, 
ed. Le Strange, 93), at a later period Kars belonged, 
with Ani, to the Tlkhànid province of Georgia (Gürdji- 
stan wa Abkhaz): it was described at this time as 
one of the chief towns of Georgia (Le Strange, 181). 

In 759/1358 Kars passed to the Djalayirids; and in 
4782/1380 to the Kara-Koyunlu. In 788/1386 the region 
of Kars, at that time under the local ruler Pirüz- 
bakht, was devastated by Timir and turned into a 
wilderness (cf. Sanjian, of. cit., 152), while Kars 
itself, it is said, was levelled to the ground (cf. 
Zafar-nàma, ed. Tauer, index). The years 796/1394, 
802/1400 and 805/1403 again saw Timür pass by 
Kars en route for summer pasture in the Bingól area 
of Cfidir, but soon after his death the TImürid prov- 
ince of Áni, within which Kars was situated, reverted 
to Kará Kóyunlu control. The local ruler Pir Husayn 
b. Sahat is said by Armerlan sources to have rebuilt 
and restored Kars in 815/1412; later, in 871-2/1467, 
Kars passed into the hands of c: Ak-Kóyunlu ruler 
Uzun Hasan. 

Kars suffered much from ihe strife which omk] 

panied the rise to power of the Safawids: for example, 
fs 920/1514, when the Ottoman sultan Selim I en- 
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camped close by Kars on his return from the vic- 
torious Caldirán campaign, the town was said to be 
once more in a ruinous condition. 

By 940/1534 Kars was in Ottoman hands, and in 
955/1548 the sultan Sulaymàn I ordered work to be 
done on the fortifications. It was not until the re- 
newal of the Ottoman-Safawid conflict in the late 
Ioth/i6th century, however, that Kars fully came 
into its own as a fortress of vital strategic importance 
for the Ottoman state, as both a bastion against 
Safawid incursions into north-eastern Anatolia, and 
a base forward of Erzurum from which the difficult 
task of keeping open the road to Tiflis and holding 
the new Caucasian conquests could be supported. 

In the opening campaign (Djumada II 986/August 
1578) of the long Ottoman-Safawid struggle for the 
Caucasus, Kars was the scene of the first engagement 
—“‘una fiera scaramuzza’’—between Ottoman forces 
under Lala Mustafa Pasha, and those of the Safawids 
(Cesare Campana, Compendio historico, delle guerre 

. tra Christiani, & Turchi ..., Venice 1597, f. 20). 
On 2 Djumádà 'l-Akhir 987/27 July 1579 an Ottoman 
army under Lala Mustafa Pasha encamped at Kars, 
and proceeded rapidly, in the face of acute difficulties 
caused by a lack of suitable workmen and by the 
dense fogs and bitter cold which set in after 2 Radjab/ 
25 August (Minadoi, of. cit., 557), to fortify the town 
for use as a base from which to relieve Tiflis (Campa- 
na, of. cit., f. 25; Pecevi, Ta?rikh ii (Istanbul 1281), 
56; Selàniki, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1283, 153-4. For the 
relevant European Flugschriftenliteratur, see C. 
Göllner, Turcica ii (Bucharest - Baden-Baden 1968), 
nos. 1706-1835, passim). 

Under Ottoman rule Kars was raised (988/1580) 
to be the administrative centre of an eydlet of six 
or seven sandjáks. Ewliyà Celebi, who visited Kars 
in 1057/1647, variously lists (op. cit., i, 185, 192; 
ii, 329) the sandjáks and their revenues (for other 
statistical accounts of the revenues and divisions of 
the eyálet of Kars, dating from the mid 11th/17th 
century, and giving alternative readings, see P. 
Rycaut, Present State of the Ottoman Empire*, London 
1670, 54, and J. von Hammer, Osm. Staatsverfassung, 
ii, 259). The town and its principal monuments at 
this time are described by Ewliyà Celebi, op. cit., 
ii, 329-33, which can be supplemented by J.-M. 
Thierry, A propos de quelques monuments chrétiens 
du vilayet de Kars, in Revue des Etudes arméniennes, 
n.s. iii (1966), 73-90, and by the several works of 
K. M. Fahrettin (= F. Kıiırzoğlu). According to 
Ewliyā Čelebī, the Ottoman forces in Kars, together 
with those of Ván and Akhiskha, were renowned for 
their courage and bravery as borderers (op. cit., 
ii, 331), and in the Ottoman chronicles of the r1th/ 
17th century Kars figures prominently and frequently 
in the accounts of the wars with the Safawids during 
this time. 

European travellers to Kars were few before the 
19th century. G. F. Gemelli-Carreri, who was there 
in May 1694, described Kars as a "large, but not 
populous city", with two walls of earth and a good 
garrison, which sent out forty horse every night to 
patrol the border with Safawid territory (4 collection 
of voyages . .. , iv, London 1704, 109). 

During the campaigns of Nàdir Sháh, Kars was 
besieged several times (1735 twice; 1744) (L. Lock- 
hart, Nadir Shah, London 1938, passim; cf. also the 
despatches of Stanhope Aspinwall, London, Public 
Record Office, S. P. 97/32). By the end of the 18th 
century the eyálet of Kars had become one of the 
poorest in the Ottoman Empire, and was one of 
several provinces unable to provide sufficient revenue 
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to support a twesir—3;i.e., a pasha of three fughs (S. J. 
Shaw, Between old and new ..., Cambridge, Mass. 
1971, 168-9; cf. M. d’Ohsson, Tableau générale’, vii 
(Paris 1824), 306-7}. 

As part of the administrative reforms of the 
Tangimát period, the eydlet of Kars was reduced to 
the status of a sandja@k in the wilàáyet of Erzurum 
(cf. Sál-náme for 1292), but the military and strategic 
importance of the fortress itself was underlined once 
more by the Russian expansion southward through 
the Caucasus during the early 19th century. Kars was 
besieged successfully by Russian forces three times: 
in 1828, 1855 and 1877 (details and bibliography in 
W. E. D. Allen and P. Muratoff, Caucasian Battle- 
fields, Cambridge 1953). Kars at this time took on 
a considerable, if specious, significance for both 
British diplomacy and English public opinion, which 
regarded it as the “traditional bulwark against Rus- 
sian expansion southwards” (B. Sumner, Russia and 
the Balkans 1870-1880, Oxford 1937, 516), and for the 
Russians themselves, as a war objective (ibid., 623-4). 
By the terms of the abortive Treaty of San Stefano 
(3 March 1878) and article 56 of the Treaty of Berlin 
(13 July 1878), the sandjaks of Kars and Ardahan, 
and the port of Batum, were ceded to Russia. 

The number and composition of the inhabitants of 
town and province of Kars were seriously affected 
by the Russo-Turkish wars of the 19th century and 
by the events of World War I. As early as 1828 the 
majority of the original Armenian population were 
said to have deserted Kars after the Russian evacua- 
tion, while in the years after 1877 a steady migration 
of Muslims into Ottoman territory was counter- 
balanced by the settlement of Armenians and Rus- 
sians in Kars itself and by massive colonization of the 
vacated rural districts (the statistics in Brokhaus- 
Yefron Entsik. Slovar’ (1895) suv. Kars’, Karsskaya 
Oblast’, were adapted by Barthold for the EI! version 
of this article). 

Kars was the scene of fierce fighting in World 
War I. By the terms of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
(3 March 1918) it was returned to the Ottoman 
Empire, but in fact remained in the hands of the 
Armenian nationalists until Turkish troops entered 
the town on 25 April 1918. Under the terms of the 
Mudros armistice (30 October 1918) the Turkish 
armies were obliged to withdraw to the west of the 
1914 Russo-Turkish frontier. The Turks of Kars, 
however, established (6 November 1918) a provisional 
government under Fakhr al-Din Pirioghlu (Fahrettin 
Pirioglu), which claimed suzerainty over the province 
of Kars and the surrounding Turkish-speaking or 
Muslim districts as far as Batum and Giimrii (Alek- 
sandropol'. After a period of confused fighting 
against Armenian, Georgian and British units, the 
Turkish régime in Kars was overthrown by a British 
expedition from Batum (r9 April 1919) and some of 
its leaders were deported to Malta. During May 1919 
Kars reverted to Armenian control, while the local 
Turkish leaders who survived took the hills and 
began to look to the Kemalists for aid. With the 
British withdrawal from Transcaucasia, and the 
Turco-Soviet rapprochement (1920), the independent 
Transcaucasian republics were quickly liquidated, 
and with the rapid collapse of Armenia the Turkish 
XVth Army Unit under Kazim Karabekir Pasha 
recaptured Kars on 30 October-1920. The kagas of 
Čildir and Posof (23 February 1921) and Ardahan 
(7 March 1921)—all nowadays within the i/ of Kars— 
also soon came under Turkish control. 

By the Treaties of -Giimrii (Aleksandropol’) with 
the Armenian Republic (2 December 1920), of 


Moscow (March 1921) with the Soviet régime, and of 
Kars (13 October 1921) with the Soviet Armenian, 
Georgian and Adharbaydjani republics, the present 
boundary between Turkey and the U.S.S.R. was 
established. By this time, after seven years of warfare 
and enforced migration, the non-Muslim population 
had disappeared, and the province and town of Kars 
had taken on their present ethnic characteristics. 
Bibliography: (in addition to the works 
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KARSANA [see KuRSAN] 

KARSHI, word for "castle", already attested in 
ancient Turkish and Uygur (Turfan, the Kutadghu 
Bilig) and perhaps connected with ''Kerdjiye" in 
Tokharian B. It was later adopted with this meaning 
by the Mongols. The town of Nakhshab, or Nasaf 
[g.v.], was called Karshi after a castle built two 
parasangs from the town by the Caghatay ruler 
Kebek Khan (1318-26). The stream which flows 
through the steppes was called Karshi-darya. The 
town is mentioned in Babur’s [g.v.] memoirs and a 
popular etymology of the name exists. The town was 
formerly an important trade-centre with more than a 
thousand houses, sixteen mosques, three caravan- 
serais and twelve madrasas; it produced carpets, 
saddles, bronze wares ‘and later tobacco. 

Bibliography: Sharaf al-din ‘Ali Yazdi, 

Zafarnáme, ed. M. Iládád, i, Calcutta 1885, iii; 

G. Le Strange, 470 ff.; R. Rahmeti Arat, in 1A, 

s.v. (B. SPULER) 

KARSHONI, name of the Syriac script 
used by the Christians of Syria and Mesopotamia 
for writing Arabic. The origin of the word is obscure, 
and neither the place nor date of its first appearance 
is known. None of the etymologies which have been 
proposed seems tenable, but it does seem that the 
original Syriac form of the word was garshüni and 
that since the Arabic alphabet had no letter corres- 
ponding to the Syriac gomal, it was transcribed with 
an initial kaf. Since the Arabic alphabet has 28 char- 
acters and the Syriac one only 22, each of the fol- 
lowing Syriac letters was used to transcribe two 
Arabic characters: faw = ta? and tha”; gomal = dijim 
and ghayn; koph = kaf and kha’; dolath = dal and 
dhal; teth = {a and 34°; and sodke = sad and dad. 
In order to avoid confusion, certain of these characters 
could be written with a superscript or subscript point, 
but usage here was not constant. From the roth 
century A.D. till the present day, all the Syrian 
Christians, whether western or eastern, Maronite, 
Jacobite or Nestorian, have used this writing system, 
although it seems that the Melkites have never 
employed it. In India, the name Karshüni is also ap- 
plied to the Syriac script used for writing Malayalam, 
the vernacular language of the Malabar Christians. 

Bibliography: R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus 
syriacus, Oxford 1868, i, 790; R. Duval, Traité de 
grammaire syriaque, Paris 1881, 11; C. J. David, 
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J RAS (1928), 891-3; M. Cohen, La grande invention 

de l'écriture et son. évolution, Paris 1958, 165, 177. 

(G. TROUPEAU) 

KART (possibly KuRT), the name of a dynasty 
which ruled Heràt from 643/1245 to 791/1389. It 
was founded by Shams al-Din Muhammad I Kart, 
who was descended from the Shansabàni house of 
Ghür, the family to which the brothers Ghiyàth al- 
Din Muhammad and Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad b. 
Sam belonged. As Herat recovered from the devas- 
tating raids of the armies of Cingiz Khan, Shams al- 
Din gradually gained power, and by 643/1245 had 
established himself as ruler of the state, and used the 
title of Malik, borne by his descendants. In 649/1251 
the Great Khan Méngke, when reorganizing the ad- 
ministration of his empire, confirmed Shams al-Din 
Kart as governor of Herat, Balkh and the country 
lying between those provinces and the Indian frontier. 
During the latter part of Shams al-Din’s reign his 
son Rukn al-Din acted as his coadjutor, but prede- 
ceased him, dying in 682/1283, and when Shams al- 
Din himself died in 684/1285, he was succeeded 
by Rukn al-Din’s son, Fakhr al-Din. As the power 
of the Mongol Il-Khans of Persia declined, that of 
the Kart Maliks of Herat increased, and they gov- 
erned for the first time nearly the same territory as 
modern Afghanistan, which was protected by them 
against Mongol devastations. Fakhr al-Din befriended 
the powerful amir Coban, who had been regent of 
Persia during the minority of Abi Sa‘id, the four- 
teenth Il-Khan. When Abi Sa‘id, apprehensive of the 
growing power of his family, attacked it, the amir 
Coban sought asylum with Ghiyath al-Din, who 
received him, but in 727/1327 treacherously put both 
him and his son Djalaw Khan to death. Ghiy&th al- 
Din himself died in 728/1328 and his two elder sons, 
Shams al-Din II and Hafiz, who succeeded him in 
turn, died in 729/1329 and 731/1331. The historian 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi attributes their deaths, fol- 
lowing one another at such short intervals, to the 
divine displeasure incurred by Ghiyath al-Din’s 
treachery towards amir Coban. 

Hafiz was succeeded by a third brother, Mu‘izz 
al-Din, who sent an army to the assistance of Malik 
Kutb al-Din of Kirman, driven from his capital by 
the amir Mubariz al-Din. This army was defeated 
and a second army sent to the aid of Kutb al-Din 
was shut up in Kirmàn and compelled, at the end of 
741/1340, to capitulate. Mu‘izz al-Din, who died 
in 771/1370, left two sons, Muhammad, who held 
the government of Sarakhs, which he retained after 
his father's death, and Ghiyath al-Din Pir ‘Ali, who 
succeeded him in Herat. In 782/1380 the Timir 
sent an envoy to Herat to claim the allegiance of 
its ruler and his presence, with a contingent, at the 
forthcoming muster of his army; but Ghiyath al-Din 
Pir ‘Ali detained him on various pretexts while he 
provisioned the city and completed its defences. The 
envoy was obliged to return to Samarkand and report 
the failure of his mission, and in the spring of 783/ 
1381 Timür marched to Harát and captured the city, 
its ruler and his eldest son, Pir Mubammad, after 
a few days' siege. Some of its leading citizens were 
deported to Shahr-i Sabz and its defences were dis- 
mantled, but the Malik and his two sons, the younger 
of whom had been induced to surrender the strong 
fort of Ishkaléa, were pardoned, and Ghiyáth al-Din 
Pir ‘Ali was permitted to retain Herat as a vassal 
of Timür until 791/1389, when the dynasty was 
extinguished. 
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KARTADJANNA, a name by which three places 
are known: Carthage, Cartéia (Kartàdjannat al- 
Djazīra) and Carthagena. This synonymy seems to be 
the cause of numerous confusions between the ancient 
Punic capital and Ķarțādjannat al-khalfā? (and not 
al-khuladà? as Yàküt interprets it). These confusions 
have been studied by J. Vallve, Carthage et Carthagene 
au VIIIe siècle. The name of the town, seat of a 
bishopric, must be the translation of Cartago- 
Spartaria, alluding to the abundance of esparto grass 
in the region. 

According to al-Himyàri (Rawd ai-mi*jàr, no. 139, 
who copies al-Idrisi), *Carthagena is the port of 
Murcia. It is an ancient town, which dates from 
antiquity. It possesses an anchorage where large and 
small ships can anchor. Provisions abound there and 
are sold there permanently at a cheap rate. In its 
dependencies is a district by the name of al-Fudün: 
there are few places where the soil is of such good 
quality, and it is reported that a single fall of rain is 
sufficient to assure the next harvest, and the grain 
which grows there is excellent. By land it is 40 miles 
from the town of Carthagena to Murcia. It is near 
this town of Carthagena that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Misa 
b. Nusayr defeated Tudmir b. *Abdüs, who has given 
his name to the kara of Tudmir." The text of the 
treaty between ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Tudmir is the only 
one of Muslim Spain which has been preserved in 
extenso and of which we have several versions. 

The town, in so far as it was one, does not seem to 
have enjoyed much importance, despite the enthu- 
siasm of the description which Abu 'l-Hasan al- 
Kartadjanni gives of it in the rzth-rsth centuries 
(cf. his Kasida maksüra; a summary analysis in E. 
García Gómez, Observaciones sobre la Qasida . .. , in 
al-And., 1933/1, 81-103) and the Arab sources- 
geographical as much as historical—are exceptionally 
laconic. A part of the djund of Egypt was installed 
there by Abu'l- Khattàr [q.v.] in the district of Tudmir 
{g.v.], of which we may have a reflection in the 
Crónica del Moro Rasis which placed it under the 
governorship of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Katan. It is in this 
region that ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Siklabi disembarked 
(in 143/763, following the orders of the ‘Abbasid 
al-Mahdi), in his attempt to overthrow the Umayyads, 
at the time of the alliance of Ibn al-‘Arabi [g.v.] with 
Charlemagne. Subsequently, the confrontation for 
power between the descendants of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
made this place the domain of Sulayman and later of 
‘Abd Allah al-Balansi. When the continual feuds 
between Mudaris and Yemenis wearied ‘Abd al- 
Rahman II (g.v.], the latter profited from them to 
found in the year 216/831 an administrative centre, 
Murcia, which marks the real beginning of his 
ascendancy over the region. 

After the fall of the caliphate, Carthagena always 
followed the lot of its administrative capital and 
passed successively in to the hands of the slaves 
Khayran and Zuhayr, of *Abd al-*Aziz b. al-Mangür 
and of Mudjahid of Denia. According to the Mémoires 
of the amir ‘Abd Allah, during the siege of Aledo 
(g.v.], it would appear that the dispute for the pos- 
session of the Murcian-Carthagenan region was the 
apple of discord that made Yusuf b. Tashufin (g.v.] 
resolve to dethrone the petty kings. The province 
was subdued by Ibn ‘A/isha (g.v.]. 
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It then passed into the power of Ibn Hamushk and 
of Ibn Mardanish [g.v.] and, after its submission to 
the Almohads, it followed the general decadence and 
became part of the domains of Sayyid al-‘Adil when 
he rose up in the Levant. It then belonged to Ibn 
Hüd and finally to Zayyàn b. Mardanish who, after 
the loss of Valencia in 635/1238, took refuge in 
Murcia, from where he was pursued by Bahà? al- 
Dawla. In 1243, the whole region of Murcia-Cartha- 
gena surrendered to the future Alphonso the Wise, 
but there was an uprising there in 1246 and the last 
indomitable rebels were not exterminated until 1274. 
Carthagena, judged too coastal in situation and 
exposed to the attacks of the corsairs and Turks, 
does not seem to have had so many Moriscos [g.v.] as 
one would reasonably suppose, by contrast with 
Murcia where there must have been a heavy enough 
immigration of Granadans deported to Castille, at 
least those from the region of Cuenca. The port of 
Carthagena was one of the points via which the 
expulsion of the Moriscos was effected in 1611. 
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(P. CHALMETA) 

KARUKH, a town in the region of Badghis [q.v.] 
of modern northwestern Afghanistan and, according 
to Ibn Hawkal (4th/roth century), the biggest town 
of the region after the capital Harat. It had a Friday 
mosque and was famed for its fruits, especially 
apricots and raisins. Its particular claim to fame in 
mediaeval times was as an enduring centre of the 
Khawiridj on the eastern Iranian fringes. In 259/873 
the Saffarid amir Ya‘kib b. al-Layth had to cope 
with a serious rebellion of the eastern Khawaàridj 
centred on Karūŭkh under their “commander of the 
faithful" «Abd al-Rahim al-Mutawakkil ‘ala 'llàh; 
over a century later, according to Mukaddasi, 
Karükh was still a Kharidji centre. A modern village 
with the same name survives at Karükh. 

Bibliography: Hudtd al-‘dlam, tr. Minorsky, 
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KARON, the Biblical Korah (Num. XVI), is 
mentioned three times in the Kur?àn (X XVIII, 76-82, 
XXIX, 39/38, and XL, 25/24). In the latter two 
verses, he appears with Haman as a minister of 
Firfawn, and all three of them behave proudly to- 
wards Moses, stigmatising him as a magician and 
impostor. In the first passage (XXVIII, 76-82), 
Kariin is one of Moses’ people, but treats them in an 
insolent fashion because of the immense riches which 
have been given to him, as he believes, because of the 
knowledge which is in him (‘ala Silmis “indt). He 
makes a great public display of his wealth, and is 
swallowed up by the earth with his palace (dar), an 
example of those who prefer the fleeting wealth of 
this world to the recompense of Allah in the next 
world awarded to those who believe and do good 
works. 
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This tale, which alludes vaguely to the rebellion 
of Korah and, more explicitly, to his punishment 
(Num. XVI, 31-3, XXVI, 10), is probably an echo 
of some moralising story. The commentators and the 
writers on the kisdés al-anbiyad? have added to it a 
lengthy legend, in part derived from rabbinical litera- 
ture (see Jewish encyclopedia, vii, 556ff.; Sale’s 
notes to his Kur?4n tr.; and al-Tha‘labi, Kisds, Cairo 
1314, 120 ff.). In this legend, Haman and Karin 
are bracketed together because of their riches and 
their avariciousness, thus explaining why the latter 
has become Pharaoh’s minister. 

In Islam, the legend of Karin has had two diver- 
gent developments: (1) In order to explain the origin 
of his proverbial riches, and because of his special 
‘knowledge’, he has become one of the founders of 
alchemy. This role appears early; see, ¢.g., al- 
Djahiz, Bukhala’, 41, tr. Pellat, 67, and an allusion 
in al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, viii, 177 = ed. Pellat, § 3312. 
Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 352, tr. in M. Berthelot, La 
chimie au moyen age, Paris 1893, iii, 27, states that the 
revelation of the “process” was “made by God to 
Moses and Aaron [sc. in order to gild the Tàbut al- 
Tawrát, al- Kisà?i, Kisas, 229] and that it was Karin 
who operated in their name. The latter accumulated a 
vast horde of gold and silver, but at the request of 
Moses, was punished by God for his arrogance, his 
pride and the evil behaviour which his recently-ac- 
quired riches had led him into". According to al- 
Tabari, Zotenberg, i, 382-4, he was originally a 
goldsmith, and according to al-Kisa7i, op. cit., 229, 
Moses’ sister was Kariin’s wife, and it was she who 
learnt about alchemy in order to teach her husband 
(according to the commentators, he was Moses’ 
nephew). (2) In Egypt, his name is associated with 
various lakes. Thus what is left of Lake Moeris in the 
Fayyüm bears his name (Birkat Kàrün; see Guides 
Bleus, Égypte, 1956, 241-2, where a popular ety- 
mology Birkat al-Kurün ‘‘Lake of the Horns” is 
erroneously given), and a Madinat Karin has 
recently been begun in the neighbourhood. Also, 
beside the Birkat al-Fil to the south of Cairo, near 
the Mosque of Ibn Tülün, there was formerly a 
Birkat Kàrün which had evidently associations of 
supernatural legend. Al-Makrizi describes it (Khifaf, 
Bülàk 1325, iii, 261-2) and tells that Kàfür [g.v.] who 
built beside it a house was said to have been driven 
from it by djinn. It figures also in the Story of 
Djudhar the Fisherman in Zotenberg’s (cf. Not. et 
Extr., xxviii, i, 167 ff.) Egyptian Recension of 
“The roor Nights" (Nights 606-24) as a place 
where spirits take refuge from magicians. Von 
Hammer suggested (Der Tausend und Einen Nacht 
noch nicht übersetzte Märchen, tr. Zinserling, ii, 
32; tr. Trébutien, i, 291) that Karin had here 
become confused with the Egyptian Charon. 
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(D. B. MACDONALD*) 

KARON, the largest river in southern 
Persia. It rises in the north-eastern part of the 
district of ‘Arabistan (earlier called Khüzistàn), 
a little above Lat. 32? N. on the Zarda-Küh, which 
belongs to the Bakhtiyàri mountain system or, to be 
more accurate, on one of the ranges named Küh-i 
Rang, one of the highest mountains in south-western 
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Persia (estimated at 13,000 feet). The actual source 
of the river, according to Sawyer (Bibl., op. cit., 486, 
with a picture), is about 10 miles above the place 
called Ser-i Ceshme-i Kurang ‘main source of the 
Kurang (Kuran)’’. The Zayinda-Rid likewise rises on 
the Zarda-Küh and flows eastwards towards Isfahan. 
As the source of the Kàrün is only about 100 miles 
from Isfahan, Shah CAbbàs I thought of leading the 
Karin into the Zayinda-Rid by a tunnel through the 
mountains. Although almost finished at his death, the 
work was not continued by his successors; the re- 
mains of it may still be seen (cf. Layard, Bibl., op. 
cit., 5o £.). 

The upper part of the river's course extends from 
its source to its exit from the mountains at Shustar, 
and the middle course from Shustar to al-Ahwàz or 
Nasriyya, where it breaks through the spurs of the 
Djabal Hamrin; its lower course runs through the 
alluvial plain formed by the Kàrün system. As a 
result of its very meandering course, the river cov- 
ers about 500 miles from its source to its mouth in 
the Shatt al-*Arab, although a straight line between 
the two points is only about 150 miles. In its upper 
course the Karin makes two great loops in about 
32? N. Lat. 

A little above Shustar, the Kàrün divides into two 
navigable arms which unite again about thirty miles 
away at the village of Band-i Kir (near the mediaeval 
‘Askar Mukram) and thus form an island. The west- 
ern arm is the main stream, the Kārūn proper; it is 
now called Ab-i Shutayt (Shutayt = little river) and 
further down also Ab-i Buzurg Shustar (= great 
water of Shustar). The eastern arm is artificial in 
origin, and is now called Ab-i Gargar; the Arab 
geographers of the Middle Ages know it by the name 
of Masrukan (Mashrukan, Musrukan) which is ex- 
plained as a corruption of the Persian Ardashir-Kàn 
(= ""Ardashir's trench"). The form Ardakhshiragàn 


is noteworthy: it occurs in a Syriac chronicle edited : 


by Guidi in the Actes du 8* Congres des Orientalistes, 
Leiden 1891, 32 (and cf. thereon Nóldeke in SB Ak. 
Wien, cxxviii (1893), Abh. ix, 42). The first Sasanian 
king is said to have been the maker of this water- 
course. The Persian geographers of the gth/15th 
century call the western branch, which carries the 
bulk of the water, Cahar Danika (‘‘four-sixths’’), the 
eastern Di Danika (‘‘two-sixths”) (cf. Le Strange, 
236). These names are still known locally, according 
to Layard (op. cit., 27). In the 4th/roth century, ac- 
cording to Arabic sources, the Masrukàn canal did not 
enter the main stream, the Karin proper, at ‘Askar 
Mukram, but ran parallel to it and reached the 
Persian Gulf by a course of its own. 

The Kàrün delta begins a little above the village 
of Sabla. Three channels break off from the main 
arm, which continues its course till its junction with 
the Shatt al-‘Arab at Muhammara; these all run 
South-east to the Persian Gulf and finally end their 
course in estuaries (khawr, khor), which are at times 
swamps. Their names are: (1) The Shatt (or Rid) 
al-Kadimi (= "the old stream"), which leaves the 
Karan about an hour's journey above Sabla and 
broadens out into the Khor Misa (also called Khór 
Moi Allah). This is probably the oldest course of the 
Karin; (2) The Shatt ‘“al-Amaya” (as it is usually 
written on maps) or al-A‘ma (= the blind stream), 
probably so called because its bed is usually choked 
with mud. It is also called Shatt Koban (Goban) from 
the district which lies on its right bank; Portuguese 
writers of the 17th century reproduced the name as 
Rio de Gabão (cf. Tomaschek, 75 f.). This second 
arm begins at Sabla and finally expands into the Khir 





Silidj (Selige in Kinneir, 292); it is perhaps the 
second oldest arm of the Kárün; (3) The Shatt Bami- 
shir (Bahmishir, Behemshir), which leaves the Karan 
6 miles below Sabla and expands into the Khér 
Bamishir before entering the sea. This third branch 
of the Kàrün is considerably wider and holds more 
water than the other two. According to the Persian 
Gulf Pilot, 284, it is 54 miles long (40 as the crow 
flies). This may now be regarded as the natural 
mouth of the Karin. 

The two western branches of the Karin, the Shatt 
al-A‘ma and the Bamishir, form two long islands 
with the Shatt al-‘Arab, which runs parallel to them, 
the main Karin in the north and the Persian Gulf in 
the south. The eastern one, bordered by the Shatt 
al-Aftmà (Kobàn) and the Bamishir, is called Kobàn 
(Gobàn, Gobbàn); the western, between the Bamishir 
and the Shatt al-‘Arab, is now usually called Djazirat 
‘Abbadan, a name it already had in the Middle Ages, 
from the town of *Abbàdàn [4.v.], which probably 
originally lay at the mouth of the delta. The latter 
island is also called Djazirat al-Khidr after the 
prophet al-Khidr [q.v.], highly revered in Muslim 
popular belief especially in ‘Irak as a patron of water, 
who had or still has a sanctuary near ‘Abbadan 
(“Chodder Abbadan”’ in Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung, 
ii, Copenhagen 1778, 206), which is mentioned as 
early as the 7th/r3th and 8th/r4th centuries by al- 
Dimashki (Nukhbat al-Dahr, ed. Mehren, 97, 18) 
and Ibn Battita (ii, 19). Alongside ‘Abbadan, the 
most important place in the Middle Ages seems to 
have been al-Muhriza (Muhriza) and the island seems 
occasionally to be called after it. For Mubrizà see 
Yakut, i, 502, 712, iii, 598, iv, 709; al-Dimashki, 
97; al-Kazwini, Athàr al-Bilàd, ed. Wüstenfeld, 280. 
The Persians gave this island the name Miyáàn Rüdàn 
(= “between the rivers”, “Mesopotamia”; see, e.g., 
Yakit, iv, 708, and Le Strange, 48). 

As has been noted, the Karan at an earlier period 
probably entered the sea through the Shatt al-A‘ma, 
apart from the riverbed represented by the Shatt 
al-Kadimi, which is perhaps the oldest bed. Accord- 
ing to the mediaeval Arab geographers, the different 
branches and tributaries of the Dudjayl (Karin) 
united at a place called Hisn al-Mahdi. Whether the 
Nahr Sidra (= Lotus-river), which also enters there, 
must be considered the main arm of the Kàrün from 
al-Ahwàz onwards is doubtful: cf. Le Strange, 237; 
Schwarz, op. cit., 306. The reunited Karin, called 
Nahr Hisn al-Mahdi (see Schwarz, op. cit.), then 
enters its estuary (Fayd Dudjayl), which ends at 
Sulaymànàn on the coast (for Hisn al-Mahdi and 
Sulaymànàn cf. Le Strange, 48, 243, and in JRAS 
(1895), 302; Schwarz, of. cit., 306, 329-330, 400). 
Hisn al-Mahdi perhaps lay in the neighbourhood of 
the present Sabla; Sulaymanin is perhaps to be 
located somewhere in the region of the Khor Silidj; 
the end of the course of the Kàrün in the Middle Ages 
would thus practically coincide with the modern 
Shatt al-A‘ma, In the Middle Ages there must have 
been several other separate smaller mouths of the 
river. In these topographical investigations it should 
not be forgotten that southern ‘Irak and Khizistan, 
the delta of the great rivers, have undergone far- 
reaching changes in their hydrographic structure in 
the course of thousands of years. In ancient times 
the Persian Gulf extended much farther into the 
present mainland, so that the Karin, Karkha, 
Euphrates and Tigris all had separate mouths; 
cf. Andreas in Pauly-Wissowa, i, 1394, 2811. During 
the Middle Ages and in modern times the coastline 
has steadily advanced southwards. 
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The bed of the Karin from Sabla to Muhammara 
seems to be the work of human hands. In the 4th/ 
roth century the Büyid *Adud al-Dawla (q.v.] con- 
structed a canal, which was called ‘Adudi after him, 
to secure direct communication between the Tigris 
and Karin (from al-Basra to al-Ahw4z). As in those 
days the Kárün apparently flowed into the Persian 
Gulf through the Shatt al-A*má, in its main lines the 
*Adudi probably corresponded with the present course 
of the Kàrün between Sábla and Mubammara. It is 
very doubtful that that work was something cntirely 
new; more probably he undertook the restoration of 
an older channel which had fallen into neglect. A 
century earlier we have evidence from the Arab geog- 
raphers of the existence of a canal called Nahr al- 
Djadid (= New Canal) which led from Hisn al-Mahdi 
(near Sabla?) to the Tigris and may well have coin- 
cided with the ‘Adudi. From a still earlier period 
we have the Bayan canal, the course of which may 
wholly or in part have coincided with the ‘Adudi or 
Nahr al-Djadid. Whether there was in ancient times 
—about the period of Alexander—an artificial 
channel connecting the Karin and Tigris and follow- 
ing the same direction cannot be ascertained with 
certainty; on this question, see Andreas in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i, 1394. In modern times, the name Haffar 
(= “digger”, usually spelled Hafar in books of travel 
and in maps) has come into use for the stretch of the 
Kàrün between Sabla and Muhammara, and the 
name suggests that here too we have the work of 
human hands, not a natural bed. At the present day, 
however, this name is limited to the short stretch, 
only about an hour's journey long, from the be- 
ginning of the Shatt Bamishir (the mouth proper of 
the Karin at the present day) to Muhammara. It 
should also be noted that in the second half of the 
t2th/18th century, Sulayman, the powerful shaykh 
of the tribe of Ka*b (on him see below), destroyed 
the connexion between the Kàrün and the Shatt 
al-‘Arab by placing a dam (band) across the Haffar 
at Sabla and leading the water into the Shatt al- 
Ama. The district of Koban thereby soon became 
very prosperous. But during Karim Khan’s {q.v.] 
second invasion, the dam in the Haffar was de- 
stroyed (cf. Kinneir, op. cit., 90). On the commu- 
nication between the Karin and Tigris by the 
‘Adudi, Nahr al-Djadid, Bayan and Haffar canals 
see Kinneir, 90, 293-294; Layard, 55-56; Tomaschek, 
76-77; Ainsworth, i, 174, 184; Persian Gulf Pilot, 
296; Le Strange, 48, and JRAS (1895), 308-9; 
Schwarz, 309, 311, 390. 

While still in the mountains, the K4riin receives 
a number of abundant tributaries, for example, above 
Siisan the Ab-i Bazuft on the right and the Ab-i Bars 
(Bors) on the left. A little above Camani Yorgha the 
Talak joins it. The most important tributary is the 
river of Dizfül, the Dizfül-Rüd or Āb-i Diz. It and 
its tributary, the Sháwür, were at one time (and in 
part still are) connected with the Karkhà and the 
Kàrün by canals. On the Dizfül-Rüd and Shawir, see 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzka, 215, ii; 218, I3, 15; 
Le Strange, 233, 239, and JRAS (1895), 312; 
Schwarz, 303-305; Ritter, ix, 193 f.; Layard, 56 f.; 
see also von Bode, ii, 193; Loftus, 329, 342, 346; J. 
Dieulafoy, passim; Sawyer, 490 f. 

The Kārūn is not only connected with the Tigris 
and Karkhā in the west, but in the east it is linked 
up with the Djarrāhi of Kurdistān-Rūd or Āb-i Kurd- 
istán (the Táb of the Arab geographers; see Le Strange, 
270; Schwarz, 5 f.). At Sabla a canal navigable by 
boats leaves the Shatt al-A*mà and runs to Dawraki 
(D6rak-Fallahiyya [see nAwRAk]) on the Djarráb. 


The more important towns on the Kàrün in mediae- 
val as in modern times lay on its central course 
between Shustar and al-Ahwàz. At the two termini 
of this stretch stood the two capitals of the mediaeval 
province of Khüzistàn, al-Ahwàz and Tustar 
(Shustar). Al-Ahw4z {q.v.], formerly the capital 
proper of this district, is situated at the important 
point where the Karin, breaking through its last 
barrier, the Djabal Hamrin range, enters the plain. 
For Tustar see sHusTAR, and on the site (particularly 
the bifurcation which begins there) Graadt van 
Roggen, 174 f. 

The lower course of the Kàrün from al-Ahw4z to 
Muhammara has no places of great importance on 
its banks. Muhammara, at the junction of the Karin 
and the Shatt al-‘Arab, is, however, a place of un- 
usual importance. It was at the beginning of this 
century the best harbour in Persia, easily accessible 
at any time. 

In the mountainous upper course there are no 
longer any towns of importance. In late antiquity and 
in the Middle Ages the most prominent were Süsan 
(also called *SArüdj or CArüh and Djábalik) on the 
right bank, and Idhadj {q.v.] or Mal-Amir opposite. 
Along the upper course in parts runs a road pro- 
tected by many forts, now mostly in ruins. The 
Karin in general is historically one of the most in- 
teresting rivers in Persia owing to the numerous 
ruins from ancient times which are everywhere 
found on its banks. 

In the military history of the Middle Ages the 
Karin basin only occasionally occurs as the scene 
of fighting; cf. Schwarz, 299-300. During World War 
I possession of this territory became very important 
on account of its oil-fields; cf. Schweer, 140-4. 

As early as the Sasanians, powerful dams (skadh- 
rawáns) with the necessary sluices had been erected 
at various places to enable the water thus dammed 
to be led by numerous small canals to fields on a 
higher level, especially on the central stretch of the 
Karin. Throughout the Middle Ages this irrigation 
system was kept in excellent repair and transformed 
the land it watered into flourishing gardens. Since 
then, however, most of these works have fallen more 
and more into ruin as a result of neglect, and great 
stretches of once fertile country have become desert 
again. The most celebrated was the gigantic dam at 
Shustar, which was regarded in the east as one of 
the wonders of the world. Its erection is ascribed 
to the Sasanian king Shápür I (241-272 A.D.). On 
this great system of dam and sluices here, which 
after considerable restoration is still partly in use 
to-day, see Ritter, ix, 186f.; Noldeke, Geschichte 
der Araber und Perser zur Zeit der Sasaniden, Leiden 
1879, 33; Justi, in Gr.I.Ph., ii, Strassbourg 1896 f., 
318; Le Strange, 235; Schwarz, Iran, 296. At Wàis, 
a few hours' journey below Band-i Kir, the ruins of 
a great dam may still be seen (cf. Herzfeld, 76). 
In al-Ahwáz, at the rapids there, considerable re- 
mains of a triple ancient system of dams still exist. 
Band-i Kir (= ‘“Bitumen-dam”) took its name from 
the ancient dam coated with bitumen. 

The K4rin is the only river of Persia that admits 
of navigation. Communication is maintained with the 
Persian Gulf through the Shatt al-‘Arab and the Shatt 
Bamishir. There is evidence that as early as the 
Umayyad period there was regular traffic up the river 
as far as al-Ahwàz (cf. Schwarz, 300). The Karin 
was into the zoth century navigable as far as Shustar. 
The only obstacles were the rapids caused by the 
gypsum rocks below al-Ahwàz (see the very full 
description by Wells, 156 f.), which make unloading 
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and reshipment necessary. Movement along the river 
has since expanded. The valley possesses rich oil 
fields in modern times. In 1888 the Kárün was opened 
to international navigation. 

Bibliography: BGA, passim, especially the 
Indices s.vv. (Nahr) Dudjayl and (Nahr) Mas- 
rukàn; Ibn Serapion, in JRAS (1895), 30; 32, I f. 
(text) and 307-313 (tr. and notes); Yakit, ii, 555; 
iv, 527, f.; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhka, 195; 
215; Ibn Battita, ii, 23-4; Le Strange, 207, 232- 
247; P. Schwarz, 295-308, 310-11; J. M. Kinneir, 
A geographical memoir of the Persian Empire, 
London 1813, 87-90, 96-99, 102-105; H. C. Raw- 
linson, in JRGS, ix (London 1839), 64 f., 73-78, 81, 
88 f.; Selby, in JRGS, xiv (1844), 219-46; Layard, 
tbid., xvi (1846), 27-28, 44, 50-65; Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, ix, 46, 162-204, 219-220, 225-227, x, 26, 
28, 31, xi, 1021-25, 1028-30; C. A. von Bode, 
Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London 1845, 
ii, passim (especially 162f., 193, 273f.); W. 
K. Loftus, Travels and research in Chaldaea and 
Susiana, London 1857, 289-93, 298-300, 329, 343, 
346, 423-31; Fr. Spiegel, Eranische Altertums- 
kunde, i, Leipzig 1871, 108-11; A. Arnold, Through 
Persia by caravan, London 1877, ii, 39f.; A. 
Houtum-Schindler, in Z.G.Erdk. Berl., xiv (1879), 
307f.; H. L. Wells, in Proc. RGS, v; Bateman 
Champain, ibid., (1883), 121-38, 146-9, 152; 
Stolze and Andreas, in Pet. Mitt., Suppl. fasc., 
no. 77, Gotha 1885, 48, 56; J. Dieulafoy, La 
Perse, la Chaldée et la Susiane, Paris 1887; W. 
F. Ainsworth, A personal narrative of the Euphrates 
expedition, London 1888, ii, 168-89, 205 f., 219-32; 
idem, The River Karun, London 1890; H. B. 
Lynch, Karun valley, in Proc. RGS, xii (1890); 
Tomaschek, Kiistenfahrt Nearchs, in SB Ak. 
Wien, cxxi (1890), Abh. viii, p. 73-84; G. N. 
Curzon, The Karun River, in Proc. RGS, xii, 
509-32; idem, Persia and the Persian question, 
London 1892, passim (see the Index; especially 
ii, 314f., 330f., 336); Mrs. Bishop, Journeys 
in Persia and Kurdistan, London 1892; H. A. 
Sawyer, in GJ, iv (London 1894), 481-501 (with 
notes by Lynch and Mackenzie, 502f); T. E. 
Gordon, Persia revisited, London 1896, roof.; 
The Persian Gulf Pilot (originally compiled by 
Constable and Stiffe), London 1898, 284-935, 
296-9; Billerbeck, in Mitt. V.A.G., iii (1898), 
part 2, 29-34, 46-50; Graadt van Roggen, in 
Mém, de la Délégation en Perse, vii (Paris 1905), 
167-207; E. Herzfeld, in Pet. Mitt., liii (Gotha 
1907), 73-79, with route map on Plates vi and 
vii (Karin from Shustar to Ahwāz-Naşriyya); 
W. Schweer, Das türkisch-persische Erdólvorkommen 
Hamburg 1919 (= Abk. des Hamburg. Kolonial- 
inslituts, xxx), 22, 57-72, IIO-II7, I40-142, 177- 
219, and map 3 (Kàrün valley). Schweer also 
gives (pp. 153f. and 165f.) further references 
to the literature and maps to be consulted. 

(M. SrREcK-[J. LAssNER]) 

KARWAN, a word ostensibly of Iranian origin, 
later arabicized, whence Eng. ''caravan", Fr. ''ca- 
ravane", Ger. **Karawane", etc. Its early form kàr- 
bàn, meaning "supervising work", probably evolved 
in the Pahlavi period. The Pahlavi form may have 
been karpande, in which case it would be a noun 
made up of kär meaning “army” or “war” plus the 
suffix -van, signifying a group of travelling mer- 
chants; convoys of provisions, goods and animals 
also were called kárbán. However, this may well bea 
popular etymology for a word of uncertain origin. 
The more widespread meaning dates from the early 


Islamic period (M. Mu'in, A Persian dictionary, iii, 
2817; caravans are described in the works of the 
5th/11th century poets Firdawsi and Farrukhi 
[qq.v.]). 

Caravan routes demonstrate the distribution and 
direction of trade routes, although the latter existed 
before the caravan system was developed. Journeys 
of various kinds were undertaken in caravan-like 
“convoys”. In the pre-Islamic period the Arabs had 
for long used the word ‘ir, and later the more usual 
word ẹkãfila, as the equivalent of kárwán; the word 
káfila was current at the beginning of the 7th century 
A.D. for gatherings of traders (cf. Ibn Hisham, Sira, 
Cairo 1936, i, 253, 312). In Turkish, the word arkish, 
meaning caravan, is attested from the 8th century 
A.D. (Clauson, Etymological Dictionary, 216-7). 

Caravans were composed of horses, mules, don- 
keys, and especially camels. Camel-caravans were 
used over open plainland and deserts, while in the 
mountainous regions mules, donkeys, and more rarely 
horses were used. In some regions, however, the 
nature of the caravan was quite different: in India, 
caravans made up of 100-200 carts each pulled by 
IO-I2 oxen were used for the bulk transport of grain 
(J.-B. Tavernier, The six voyages . .., London 1678, 
ii, 28 ff.; Peter Mundy, Travels ..., ii, pp. xxxvii, 
45, 249, 250, 281, 283). 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Camel caravans became widespread because of 
the greater load that the animal could carry (on the 
domestication of the camel, see Banw). The size 
of the load a camel can carry varies according to 
the climate: in hot countries such as India the camel 
can carry only a small load of 600-650 1bs, whereas 
those employed between Tabriz and Istanbul and 
accustomed to the cold, could carry 1000 Ibs (Taver- 
nier, i, 49-50). 

The oldest feature in the history of the western 
Asiatic caravan trade is the so-called “Silk Route”. 
This route connecting China and Central Asia was 
extended to Farghána and thence to southern and 
western Asia, and provided a means of transporting 
the products of distant countries by means of large 
caravans consisting of hundreds of camels. In the 
Islamic middle ages, Baghdàd was the point of de- 
parture for routes to east and west, the principal 
itineraries being: (1) From Baghdad northwards along 
the Tigris to Mosul - Hatra - Harran - or Sindjar 
- Nisibis - Rakka - Manbidj - Aleppo - Hama - Hims 
- Ba‘labakk - Damascus - Ramla - Cairo - Alexan- 
dria, and thence by ship to North Africa; (2) From 
Baghdad the route along the west bank of the Eu- 
phrates, which it crossed at Hit, and thence to 
Damascus, was the shortest route across the desert; 
and (3) The eastbound route went from Baghdad to 
Hamadàn, thence to Rayy - Nishapir - Marw - 
Bukhara and Samarkand, and so to the western 
terminal of the silk route at Farghana, by which 
China could be reached. One route ran from Khiwa 
in Kh*4razm to the mouth of the Volga, and thence 
up the Volga to the Baltic countries; another passed 
north of the Caspian Sea to the northern ports of 
the Black Sea. 

The organization and marching arrangements o' 
a caravan may be illustrated by the account of one 
consisting of about 600 camels and 400 mules which 
made the journey from Diyárbakr to Mawsil in 1838. 
The camals, tied together with rope in groups of ten 
or twenty, walked in single file; their owners rode 
small donkeys or horses, travelling in front, while 
the servants walked, The camels would not move un- 
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less led by the donkey. When the caravan came to 
a site where it was to spend the night, the leader 
of the caravan would move on ahead and point out 
the camping-place. The cargo was unloaded and the 
large bales were arranged to form a rectangular en- 
closure, within which each traveller prepared his 
own sleeping quarters. Then the camals and mules 
were untied and driven out to graze, but the horses 
were fettered. As it grew dark, the camels were 
rounded up and tethered in line within the enclosure 
(Lettres du Maréchal de Moltke sur VOrient, Paris 
1872, 229-30). 

From early times, commercial journeys had been 
made at set periods, so that several important cities 
grew up at the terminals of regular routes: most 
notably, Mecca’s existence depended entirely upon 
the caravan-trade. Once a year, a caravan was or- 
ganised to set out in a specific direction, such a 
caravan comprising some 2500 camels, as well as 
horses and mules. At this period, a caravan of 1000 
camels was regarded as medium-sized, while a car- 
avan of 450 camels and 100 mules and donkeys, 
operating between Baghdad and Aleppo, was con- 
sidered small. The camels in a caravan might be used 
as mounts, but generally were beasts of burden. The 
distances covered each day varied according to the 
climate. On average, caravans travelled 6, 8, 10 
or 12 hours each day, each day’s journey being made 
in two stages: from 3 or 4 in the morning until 10, 
and in the afternoon from 2 or 3 o’clock until 8. 
Since a single camel can carry a load equivalent to 
that of three, four, or even five horses, it was a 
much cheaper mode of transport. In the Mediterra- 
nean region, caravan journeys were closely linked to 
maritime traffic; during the winter months, when 
transport by sea was impossible, three caravans, 
setting out from Sidjilm4sa on the northern Saharan 
fringe, would travel to Cairo via Kayrawan, Tripoli 
and Barka. Such caravans operated also in the sum- 
mer months, covering the distance between Tunis 
and Cairo in two or three months. Caravans covering 
long distances were known as “seasonal” (mawsim) 
caravans, in India “monsoon” caravans (S. D. Goi- 
tein, Studies in Islamic history and institutions, 
Leiden 1968, 303). Caravans operated in the summer 
months in Anatolia, in the Balkans and in Adharbay- 
djan: thus caravans arrived at Izmir between Febru- 

_ ary and June and in October (Tavernier, i, 46-7); but 
Anatolia and the Balkans lie outside the desert re- 
gions—caravans would arrive in Egypt and in other 
countries of North Africa in September-October, and 
even in April, May and June. During the summer, 
it was quite impossible to cross the desert between 
Baghdad and Aleppo. In ca. 1640, caravan traffic 
out of Hormuz operated between December and 
March. In north-west Africa, caravans arriving south 
of Oran (Algeria) in November were of importance in 
this century (F. Braudel, The Mediterranean ..., 
Eng. tr. London 1972, i, 259-60). 


CARAVAN ROUTES AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CARAVAN TRADE 


There were along the caravan routes fixed points 
at which the caravans halted for the night, and in 
desert regions there were furthermore water cisterns 
at intervals of 15 km. These halting-places were re- 
garded as “‘guest-houses”, and were often organized 
by the pious as wakf-foundations, the usual designa- 
tion for them being ribat [q.v.]. The establishment 
of such ribáfs dates from the 4th/roth century and 
reached its peak under the Great Saldjüks. In various 
works composed in the 6th/r2th century, the word 


ribāł is used as a synonym for ''caravanserai" and 
spread to Central Asia as a result of the Mongol in- 
vasions. The caravanserai reached its highest develop- 
ment in Saldjük Anatolia, especially in the 7th/13th 
century; caravanserais or kháns were built at inter- 
vals of 30-40 km. along the north-south and east-west 
routes as international trade increased. Their strong 
walls and towers provided security; and their facili- 
ties might include sleeping-quarters, kitchens, store- 
houses, baths, mosques, and even hospitals for the 
sick (O. Turan, Selçuk kervansaraylart, in Bell, 
x/39 (1946), 477-95). In this period, the central 
authorities appointed to each caravan an official en- 
titled A mir-1 Karbansalar, under whom was an escort 
commanded by a rahdar or tutkavul. 

Whatever the object of the caravan, whether trade 
or the fulfilment of the pilgrimage, its rate of travel 
varied from period to period. A pilgrimage caravan 
of 30-40,000 camels could travel from Cairo to Mecca 
in forty days, helped on its way by its military es- 
cort. In the 9th/15th and roth/16th centuries, in spite 
of the Portuguese development of the Cape maritime 
route, trans-Saharan trade developed considerably, 
although there was some modification of the traditio- 
nal routes (Braudel, op. cit., i, 181-2). In the 11th/ 
17th century the route between Persia and Izmir was 
popular, although it took roo days: the journey to 
Isfahan via Mawsil and Hamadan took 58 days; the 
busiest route to Persia, that from Aleppo via Bire- 
djik, Diyarbakr and Tabriz, took 42 days, and 66 
days to Isfahan. Towards the middle of the r1th/17th 
century, however, the importance of the caravans 
trading between Persia, India and the Ottoman 
Empire diminished, as a result of the formation of 
English and Dutch trading companies operating by 
sea; the only major commodity left for overland 
transport was silk. The spice trade continued, but the 
old spice routes were abandoned (N. Steensgaard, Car- 
racke, caravans and companies, Odense 1973, 174, 192). 

With the development of other means of communi- 
cation, the composition of the caravans changed and 
the number of animals decreased. Yet although the 
number of animals employed in a single caravan might 
decrease, the number of caravans organized each 
year might increase. Commercial caravans travelled 
between Baghdad and Basra four times a year in the 
roth/16th century and small caravans travelled reg- 
ularly between Syria and southern ‘Irak: there were 
three caravans a year between Damascus and Bagh- 
dad. The Baghdad caravan went to Damascus once a 
year and to Aleppo twice. This situation continued 
unchanged until the end of the r2th/18th century. In 
Anatolia, caravans were organized on a smaller scale; 
because of the broken terrain, mules and donkeys 
were used in some regions instead of camels, as was 
the case in northern ‘Irak. 


ORGANIZATION 


Security was a vital consideration. Caravans usu- 
ally had an armed escort, sometimes of professional 
soldiers, and at every halting-point would be joined 
by new groups of travellers. During the night a con- 
tinuous look-out had to be kept against raids by ban- 
dits, and at intervals the sentinels would call to one 
another khaberdar! and a drum was beaten (P. Mundy, 
Travels, ii, 41-2; Thévenot, part 3, 19). A leader 
responsible for organizing the whole caravan was 
known as the kervan-bashi (in Persia and India, kar- 
van-kesh or karbansalar), and he had one or two as- 
sistants. Each group of 15-20 camels under its own 
leader was under the general supervision of the main 
leader, who determined the route to be followed, the 
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halting-places, and the order of the constituent groups 
in the caravan, and who was responsible for the gen- 
eral security. To travel in a caravan was slower, 
but safer, since special, additional guards, supplied 
by the government, were available in desolate areas. 
In the mid-rrth/z7th century, the leader of the cara- 
van was sometimes elected by the merchants. If a 
merchant had six camels, one of the six beasts, and if 
he had three, one of the three, carried his essential 
gear. For every horse or camel in the caravan its 
owner paid a fixed fee to the leader; thus, if the 
caravan was a large one, the leader might make a 
great deal of money, part of which he paid to the 
guards and part of which he spent on necessities along 
the way. At places where customs duty was collected, 
4 kurush was taken for every camel-load and 2 ku- 
rush for a horse-load (Tavernier, part 1, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 45, 46; Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan in Asia, 
Africa and Europe during the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 
1802 and 1803, London 1814, i, 112-13). 

In desert areas, where water was scarce or un- 
obtainable, paid scouts called takshif were employed 
to find water. When the wind obscured the track, the 
takshif had to go on ahead to find the way, so that 
occasionally he was the first to die (Ibn Battita, 
iv, 381-3; cf. Leo Africanus, The history and des- 
cription of Africa, London 1898, i, 173-4). In some 
places, such as the Western Sudan, blind scouts were 
used, who found the way by their sense of smell. 
Caravan-leaders in the Sahara had links with the 
Berber tribes; here four main routes connected north 
and east Africa: (r) the route by Sidjilmása and Wa- 
lata to Senegal and the upper Niger; (2) the Ghada- 
més-Ghat route to Hausaland and Air; (3) the Tripoli- 
Fezzin-Kawar route to Bornu and Lake Chad; and 
(4) furthest east, the route Cyrenaica-Kufra-Wadai. 
The first three routes were completely under the 
control of the Berbers, who dug wells along them 
and supplied the needs of passing caravans. These 
long and dangerous journeys were made only once a 
year, but by large caravans; thus in 1805 a caravan 
of 2000 persons and 1800 camels, travelling from 
Taghaza to Timbuktu, perished of thirst (E. W. Bo- 
vill, The golden trade of the Moors*, London 1958, 
§2, 235, 236). The traditional caravans continued to 
operate in Africa into this century: thus in 1908 a 
caravan of 20,000 camels set out from Air to travel 
via Ghadamés and Ghat (Bovill, op. cit, 236, 
238). 

Records of the late roth century give detailed ac- 
counts of caravan travel in the desert. In Tripoli 
(North Africa), after several merchants who wished 
to organize a caravan had reached agreement among 
themselves and obtained permission from the provin- 
cial authorities, they would, by the intermediary of 
a shaykh known to be competent and trustworthy, 
conclude agreements with the shaykhs through whose 
tribal lands they would pass. If the skaykh accepted 
the proposal, he would come to the provincial capital 
accompanied by men armed raķkāşūn, skilled at 
picking up stragglers, and khabir, who knew the 
routes and the places where water was to be found. 
In the capital all details of the wages to be paid, etc., 
were settled, committed to writing, and confirmed 
by the provincial authorities; a manskūr or formal 
document incorporating these conditions was given to 
the skaykh who was to act as conductor of the cara- 
van; he was empowered to take all measures to pro- 
tect the lives and goods of the participants and to 
determine any legal or criminal questions that might 
arise. The promoters of the caravan would cause 
public proclamation to be made, Not all who re- 


sponded were necessarily professional merchants; 
private individuals might take part as a speculation, 
informing the shaykh that they needed six camels 
(three for the goods that they hoped to sell at a 
profit, one to ride on, one for water, and one for 
food). On the basis of this information, the shaykk 
would arrange the disposition of the caravan 
(Müsevvid-záde Dervis, Osmanl: Imparatorluguna ait 
vesikalar, in 1stanbul Dergisi, n.s. if10-12 (Istanbul 
1940), 393-4). The shaykhs of the caravan and the 
leaders of the armed guards were each given a 
burnous according to rank. Such a caravan travelling 
to Central Africa, where coinage was unknown, 
would carry goods for barter. 


CARAVAN TRADE BETWEEN THE 9rH/15TH AND IQTH 
CENTURIES 


In the Ottoman Empire, an extensive caravan net- 
work satisfied all the requirements of transport and 
communications. Towards the end of the oth/rs5th 
century the most important caravan route across 
Anatolia was that between Bursa and Tabriz; it began 
with a northern and a southern branch (Kastamonu- 
Bolu; Ankara-Corum) and then traversed Amasya, 
Tokat, Erzindján, Erzurüm and the Aras valley. This 
was principally a silk route (H. İnalcık, in Bell., 
xxiv/93 (Ankara 1960), 45-96). A document of ror9/ 
1610 gives the following information about the com- 
position of a caravan travelling from Baghdàd to 
Aleppo: its 120 merchants had baggage amounting to 
942!/, yüks, one yük being the two bales slung across 
a beast of burden (Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel Müdür- 
lüğü, MM 7499). There were also smaller caravans 
operating between cities; termed makkārī (“for hire”), 
they would transport merchants and travellers for 
a fare. In Istanbul in the time of Murad IV, 3000 
peopje were engaged in this business (Ewliya Celebi, 
Seyahatname, i, 520; H. Ongan, Ankara’nin I numa- 
valt ser'iye sicilli, Ankara 1958, 64; see, for the 
makkaris operating between Damascus and Baghdad, 
Mustafa Diya, Rekniima-yt Baghdad, Damascus 1314, 
4-5). Most of the people comprising a caravan were 
merchants engaged in trade with foreign countries, 
but travellers would also join a caravan in order to 
enjoy its security: in the late rrth/r7th century it 
was impossible for small groups of travellers to 
move about in the Ottoman Empire otherwise, 
because of the threats from Arab tribesmen and 
bandits (C. Le Bruyn, Travels, London 1718, ii, 
329; Başbakanlık Arşivi, MD no. 115, pp. 285, 306). 
Caravan operations were carried on also in the 
European territories of the Ottoman Empire, 
numerous kkéns surviving in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Albania and elsewhere (cf. Hamdija Kresevljakovic, 
Hanovi i Karavansaraji u Bosni i Hercegovini, 
Sarajevo 1957). Regular journeys were made between 
Istanbul and Belgrade by what was known as the 
* Belgrade caravan"; it continued to function into the 
19th century (for a document of 1803, see Bagbakanlik 
Arşivi, Cevdet tasnifi, iktisat no. 2029; see also 
S. Dimitriyevic, Les caravans de Dubrovnik dans la 
Serbie du sud au XVII* siécle, Belgrade 1958). 

Mule caravans operating in Anatolia had their own 
special characteristics. The leading animal, which 
kept some way ahead of the others and carried a 
smaller load, was called peshek, the next was called 
djindar, and the next again peshdér. All the animals 
carried small bells around their necks, which could 
be heard an hour’s distance away. Halts were made 
at kháns either to deliver the goods carried or to 
transfer them to other animals. Cameleers and mule- 
teers formed a trade-guild (see C. Cahit Güzelbey, 
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Gaziantep’te kervanciltk, in Gaziantep Kültür Dergisi, 
v/79 (Gaziantep 1962), 79, 80, 94). 

Whereas caravans travelled in Persia by night, 
in the Ottoman Empire travelling was done by day, 
for protection against bandits. A leader of a caravan 
could determine the hour by the position of the stars. 
He was followed by a bayrakdār “standard-bearer”, 
who had a standard wrapped around a staff which he 
would wave at times of danger in order to warn the 
musketeers protecting the caravan. The Baghdād- 
Aleppo caravan also included coffee-makers, a 
čawush who transmitted the leader's orders, a 
mwadhdhin, and various tradesfolk-—shoemakers, 
barbers, farriers and carpenters. The group of people 
at the rear was termed kamla (J. B. L. J. Rousseau, 
Voyage de Bagdad à Alep (1808), Paris 1899; cf. 
Tavernier, Voyages, 47, 60). 

According to Peter Mundy (ii, 45), a caravan 
travelling from Surat to Agra in India in 1630 con- 
tained 250-300 carts and about 1800 people; the num- 
ber increased as it proceeded, since inhabitants of 
famine-stricken regions would join it in order to es- 
cape starvation, There were no kkans in India, but in 
the cities there were public buildings termed sará y. Ac- 
cording to Peter Mundy again (ii, p.xxxvii), thelast car- 
avan of the season contained 268 camels and 109 carts. 


PILGRIM CARAVANS 


Caravans of pilgrims travelling to the Holy Cities 
were under the supervision of the Amir al-hadjdj 
(Ewliyd Celebi, x, 424-5, 435, etc.). It was the 
regular practice to make money payments to the 
Bedouin chiefs through whose territories the caravan 
passed (Tavernier, 62-3). In Ottoman times, the pro- 
visioning, watering and protection of the pilgrim- 
caravans was a major enterprise (the Cairo caravan 
consisted of 40,000 people). The Cairo caravan was 
in two sections; 10,000 people from North Africa 
formed the rear in the outward journey, but came 
back first. For descriptions of the pilgrim caravan, 
see H. Maundrell, A journey from Aleppo to Jerusa- 
lem in 1697, Beirut 1963, 171-3; F. Hasselquist, 
Voyages and travels in the Levant in the years 1749, 
I750, 1751, 1752, London 1776, 77-83; E. W. Lane, 
The manners and customs..., chs. 24, 25; J. L. 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, London 1829, 247-8; 
and see MAHMAL. 


DECLINE 


The caravan trade declined as a result of the 
great changes in the technology of transport which 
occurred in the 19th century. In some regions, car- 
avan journeys were discontinued after the introduc- 
tion of steamships. The opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 brought a swift decline, yet caravans continued 
until the First World War. Later still, motor transport 
began to displace the camel. Although the great desert 
route was scarcely used after the mid-19th century, 
Damascus continued to be the centre for what re- 
mained of this trade—no longer a matter of thousands 
or hundreds of camels, but small numbers meeting 
local needs (C. P. Grant, The Syrian Desert: caravans, 
travel and exploration, London 1937, 156-7). The 
construction of railways also dealt a severe blow to 
caravan trade in some areas, e.g. in Anatolia, from 
1859 onwards. Yet so late as 1918, five great caravan 
routes to the Holy Cities were still travelled—from 
Baghdád and neighbourhood; from Syria; from the 
Persian Gulf area; from the *Umaàn district across 
Arabia; and from Egypt. Three factors may be said 
to have accelerated the decline: (1) the requisitioning 
of animals by governments and local authorities; (2) 


attacks from bandits; and (3) lack of bridges and the 
foul road conditions after rain. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the text): Muhammad b. Hindü-Shàh Nakhti- 
wàni, Dustür al-kátib fi taf*yin al-marátib, ed. 
A. Ali-zade, Moscow 1964, i, 228-9, 552-3; Piero 
Tafur, Travels and adveniures, 1435-1439, London 
1926, 83; O. Turan, Selguklular ve Türk-lslám 
medeniyeti, Ankara 1964, 262; J. Jomier, Le 
Mahmal et la caravane égyptienne ..., Cairo 1953; 
H. Sahillioglu, Bir tüccar kervam, in BTTD, ix 
(Istanbul 1968), 63-9; A. Çaycı, Büyük Sahra'da 
Türk-Fransız rekabeti (1858-1911), Erzurum 1970; 
P. Tournefort, A voyage into the Levani, London 
I718, ii, 180, 325; W. C. Brice, Caravan traffic 
across Asia, in Antiquity, xxviii (1954), 78-84; 
A. Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten des 
Orienis, Amsterdam 1962; F. Taeschner, Das 
anatolische Wegenetz..., Leipzig 1924-6; J. 
Sauvaget, Les caravanserails syriens du Hadjaj 
de Constantinople, in Ars Islamica, iv (1937), 
98-121; K. Müller, Die Karawanserai im Vorderen 
Orieni, Berlin 1920; S. F. Mouhtar, Travels and 
transportation in the Ottoman Empire during the 
XIXth century (unpublished thesis, Cornell 1928); 
anon., MS description of caravan routes from 
Istanbul into Arabia, Ist. Un. T.Y. 93638; J. P. 
Ferrier, Caravan journeys, London 1856, 53; 
A. L. Salvator, Caravan routes between Egypt 
and Syria, 1881; H. Schreiber, tr. S. Thomson, 
The history of roads, London 1961, 24-51; F. 
Taeschner, Die Entwicklung des Wegenetzes..., 
in Anadolu Arastirmalart, iji (Istanbul 1959), 
169-93; A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 
461-72, Eng. tr. 492-505; M. I. Rostovtzev, The 
caravan cities, London 1932; R. Mauny, Tableau 
géographique de l'Ouest. Africain au moyen áge, 
Dakar 1961, 398-403. (Cenciz ORHONLU) 
KARWASHA, originally the name of the argot 

of the Maghribis practising the trades of sorcerer 
and treasure-seeker in Egypt, today applied to the 
Dakárna (sing. Dakrüni) of Sudanese origin installed 
in the Village of the Sudanese close to Madamid 
in Upper Egypt and elsewhere. They are scribes 
manufacturing amulets at the markets. These are 
carried under the armpit wrapped in a square red 
leather case. They are effective, it is said, against 
the evil eye or diseases, to attract customers into 
a shop, to obtain the favours of a woman, to keep 
or regain the love of a husband and to speak “‘with- 
out fear" in front of the judge, the mayor or any 
another magistrate. The Dakárna make use of a 
secret language among themselves (rujaynd, in the 
spoken Arabic of Upper Egypt rufana) which is 
called karwasha (from the verb karwash ‘‘to speak” 
or again balhama from the verb balham ''to speak 
in an incomprehensible fashion’). A part of the 
vocabulary is of Maghribi origin: misyán ''good", 
bizzaf "much", sibsa "cigarette", They sometimes 
even affect the Moroccan accent: fimfima "head" 
and not djimdjima. The grammar is that of the 
spoken language of the region of Luxor. The man 
is called diyablu pl. diyablat (of Spanish origin: diablo 
"devil"). Budd-: "I want". Esh budd-ak "what do 
you want?”. Diyal (after a vowel dydl), used for 
forming a possessive genitive, is in current use: 
el-yüsufa dyãl-u “his wife", el-kabbàri dydl-ha “her 
husband", es-sutra dyal el-muksa ‘“‘the door of the 
house". Bi-dyàl has become a preposition; djayyim 
€s-sibsa bi-dyàl en-nüra “light the cigarette with the 
match"; nad bi-dyàl-i "leave me"; diayyim el-mimat 
min ed-diyablu lli bi-dyal-ak "take the money from 
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the man who is with you." The prefix ka of the verb 
tends to disappear: lamma ka-ykun el-wahid fi 
l-lammám “if anyone is in the market”. 

A large number of terms are artificial creations: 
alif “reed, pen’? (because of the elongated form 
which recalls that of the letter alif), mim “‘ink-well’”’ 
(round like the letter mim), djim “excellent” (ab- 
breviation of djayyid) with the polyvalent verb 
dayyim “to do. take, cook, manufacture", original- 
ly “to do well”. Water is called réwiya “that which 
waters”, the “market” lammām is the "gatherer" 
(of people) and nawwāda (f. the “road” is the 
"walker" (from »àd, yinüd "to go off, walk"). 
Yüsfa “woman” recalls Yüsuf, the ideal of a “young 
and handsome man”. The dog is called nabbāk 
“that which barks”, the pigeon fayyara “that which 
flies", and the female donkey djarráya "that which 
runs". Several terms come from the slang of the 
Halab: ‘adwan “meat”, başşãäşa “eye”, lit. “that 
which looks”, fana (yitni) signifies at the same 
time “to beat”? and “to kill”, infana (yintini) “‘to 
die". Kabbàári, among the Halab ‘“‘sheikh” or “mayor”, 
here also designates the “husband”. The karwasha 
is enriched by adopting numerous daküni words: 
diagur "king", muria "horse", Izl **donkey", fattá 
“white”. The origin of several words remains un- 
certain: ‘abbu "'fellàb" and ‘abbiwa ''fellába", 
zapbün or kir "black man", tidik "small", w&tik *to 
sit down" and wattak "to bring". This small vocab- 
ulary of several dozen words very frequently employed 
has ended up in becoming a real professional argot. 

Bibliography: Vycichl, The slang of the 

Halab of the Sudan, in Kush, vii (Khartoum 1959), 

223-8; idem, Qarwasha, in Actes du Congrès d'études 

des cultures méditerranéenes d'influence arabo- 

berbère, Malta 1972. (W. VvcicHL) 

KARYA, A., pl. kurà, "town, village". The 
various forms used in the Semitic languages to 
indicate a **dwelling-place, a place where people meet" 
are best derived from an original biliteral root k-r. 
Phoenician kart, as in kart-hadast, "Carthage", re- 
presents this basic root with a feminine ending. The 
same is true of the Hebrew kéret and the emphatic 
state karta (with alef), which occurs in Targumic, 
Samaritan and Christian-Palestinian texts. In Syrian 
and in Christian-Palestinian keré, a y is added to 
the basic root without the feminine ending, whereas 
k-r-y + t is found in the Hebrew construct state 
kiryat, Arabic karya and South-Arabic kirya. In He- 
brew this construct state often occurs in such place 
names as Kiryat Arba‘ (Hebron, Khalil [¢.v.]), Kiryat 
Ye‘arim, Kiryat Sefer, the plural being Kiryot. A 
connection with Cirta is rejected by Nóldeke, who 
argues that a Phoenician place-name is not likely to 
be found as far inland as Constantine (Kustantina 
[q.v.]) ; moreover, Polybius (37, 3, 11) has Lylptav. 

In the Kur?àn, the singular karya indicates an im- 
portant town. Mecca (XLVII, 14), Medina (II, 5), 
Sodom (e.g., XXI, 74, XXV, 42), Nineveh (X, 98) 
and the coastal town (VII, 163: ai-karya hádirat al- 
bahr) are so called. Except for the reference in XII, 
82, both singular and plural stand for a town that 
has been or will be destroyed by Allàh for its in- 
habitants' rejection of the message of the Prophet or 
of his predecessors. The dual al-karyatayn (XLIII, 
30) indicates Mecca and Medina, whereas umm al- 
kurā, “the mother of towns” (VI, 91, XLII, 5), des- 
ignates Mecca. This term was probably already 
used before Islam because of Mecca’s leading position 
in the religious and economic life of the Hidjaz. The 
expression is likely to be a translation of the Greek 
metropolis. Abii Mangir al-Azhari [q.v.] states in his 


Tahdhib that every city is the «mm of the towns 
around it. Ibn al-Kalbi [g.v.], cited by Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih [9.v.] (al-‘Ikd al-farid, ed. Cairo 1321, iii, 
97), mentions six ummahdi al-kurd al-‘arabiyya: 
Yathrib, al-Tà?if, Khaybar, Wàdi al-Kurà, Dümat 
al-Djandal and al- Yamàmaà. 

Karya may also be used to indicate a madina [q.v.), 
but only if it is qualified by an epithet denoting great- 
ness. Arab philologists derive the word from the 
roots k-r-y or k-r-w, "to collect", *'to store", or 
from kara, “to collect people for hospitality”, “to 
investigate a country in order to choose a residence” 
and ‘‘to head for some place". 

Bibliography: J. Barth, Vergleichende Studien, 
in ZDMG, xli (1887), 605; idem, Die Nominal- 
bildung in den Semitischen Sprachen, 2nd ed. 
Leipzig 1894, 20b; H. Lewy, Die semitischen 
Fremdwörter im Griechischen, Berlin 1895, 142; 
M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik, Weimar 1898, 365; Le comte de Land- 
berg, Études sur les dialectes de l'Arabe Méri- 
dionale, I, Hadramout, Leiden 1901, 689; Th. 
Noldeke, Zur Bildung des Plurals beim avramdischen 
Nomen, in Beitráge zur. Semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Strasbourg 1904, 61-62; idem, Zweiradi- 
kalige Substantive, in Neue Beiträge zur Semiti- 
schen Sprachwissenschaft, Strasburg 1910, 131; 
Gesenius-Buhl, Hebrdisches und Araméisches 
Handworterbuch tiber das Alte Testament, 16th 
ed., Leipzig 1915, s.v.; Koehler-Baumgartner, 
Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros, Leiden 1953, 
s.v.; Gesenius-Brown, A Hebrew and English 
lexicon of the Old Testament, Oxford, repr. 1957, 
S.v.; Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic texibook, Analecta 
Orientalia 38, Rome 1965, no. 2278; Ch.-F. Jean and 
J. Hoftijzer, Dictionnaire des inscriptions sémitiques 
de l'Ouest, Leiden 1965, 266. (A. N. AL-WOHAIBI) 
KARYA AL-SUFLA, a village in north- 

eastern Arabia (27? 29' N, 47? 52' E), about 
165 m. above sea-level and having a population of 
about 970 (1958 estimate). It is popularly known as 
Kurayya, after its larger twin village, Karya, or 
Karya al-*Ulyà [q.v.], 19 km. to the west-north-west. 
The settlement of the site as a hidjra of Ikhwáàn [q.v.] 
was contemporaneous, or nearly so, with the founding 
in 1338/1919 of Karya al-*Ulyà. The colonists were 
Mutayr tribesmen led by Hàyif al-Fughm, chief of 
the Dhawu ‘Awn section of that tribe’s ‘I]wa division. 
For notes on events connected with the founding of 
both villages and for a bibliography, see KARYA AL- 
SULYA. (J. MANDAVILLE) 

KARYA aL-‘ULYA, a village in north- 
eastern Arabia. Situated at 27° 33’ N, 47° 42’ 
E about 170 m. above sea-level and having a popula- 
tion of 2,200 (1963 estimate), it was founded as a 
hidjra, or colony of the Wahhabi Ikhwan [q.v.] by 
members of the ruling clan of the Mutayr tribe. From 
about 1930, it has been a minor Bedouin market 
centre. It is often called simply Karya, the full name 
being used to differentiate it from neighbouring Karya 
al-Suflà [g.v.]. The two are sometimes referred to 
together as Karayát (a vernacular plural). The estab- 
lishment of Karya was a major incident in the 1919- 
20 boundary dispute between ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. «Abd 
al-Rabmàn Ál Su*üd, known as Ibn Su‘id, and the 
ruling house of Kuwayt; it led to the bloody battle 
of al-Djahra? (Muharram 1339/October 1920), when 
the Ikhwàn attacked the forces of Salim b. Mubarak 
Al Sabah at al-Djahrà?, 3o km. west of Kuwayt town. 

Karya al-*Ulyà was a well-known watering place 
of Mutayr long before 1338/1919, when Turayhib b. 
Bandar b. Shukayr of the Düshàn clan, Muwaha sec- 
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tion, of that tribe founded a Aidjra there with the 
approval of Ibn Su*üd. Relations between Nadjd and 
Kuwayt had already been strained in 1337/1919 by 
news of Sàálim's plans to build a fort at Dawhat Bilbül, 
IIO km. east of Karya on the Gulf coast. Ibn 
Shukayr's building activities at Karya, probably 
encouraged by Ibn Su*üd as a counter-measure, led to 
protests from Kuwayt and finally the dispatch of a 
400-man Kuwayti force, which was routed by Mutayr 
at the wells of Hamad, north-east of Karya, in 
Sha‘ban 1338/May 1920. Ibn Su*üd, whose Ikhwàn 
led by Faysal b. Sultan al-Dawish had attacked 
before arrival of a letter from their sovereign urging 
restraint, agreed to return loot taken from Kuwayti 
tribes but maintained his territorial claim. The 
Ikhwàn marched on al-Djahrà? as negotiations and 
British mediation broke down and after an abortive 
move toward Karya by Kuwayti forces reinforced by 
Shammar tribesmen. Both Karyas in 1928-29 were im- 
portant military bases of Mutayr in raids against Ku- 
wayt and ‘Irak; they were also dissident centres during 
the concurrent Ikhw4n rebellion against Ibn Su*üd. 

After the collapse of the aggressive Ikhwàn move- 
ment in early 1930, Karya remained as a market 
for Bedouins and as a customs station on the main 
motor track between Kuwayt and al-Riyad. A large 
mud fort which the Saudi Arabian Government 
ordered to be built there in 1355/1936-37 was in good 
repair in 1974. The track gradually fell out of use, 
but the village continued to serve Bedouins on a route 
into the wells, pastures, and settlements of al-Summan 
{g.v.]. The village is administered by an amir who 
reports to the governor of the Saudi Arabian Eastern 
Province in al-Dammam. 

Bibliography: Amin al-Ribàni, Ta?rikh Nadjd 
al-hadith wa  mulhakátih, Beirut 1928, 244-46; 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Nasir, ‘Unwan al-sa‘d wa’l- 
madjd, Mss.; H. R. P. Dickson, Kuwait and her 
neighbours, London 1956, 54, 251-53, index; 
Su'üd b. Hudhlül, Ta?rikh mulük Al Su'üd, al- 
Riyàd 1380/1961, 122-26; Husayn Khalaf al- 
Shaykh Khaz‘al, Ta?rikh al-Kwwayt | al-siyási, 
Beirut 1962-65, pt. 4, 222-58. (J. MANDAVILLE) 
AL-KASAB, a town in South Arabia in the 

Wadi Bayhan and the main town of the area called 
Bayhàn al-Kagàb [q.v.]. As the population has grown 
and the inhabited area extended, the town itself 
has come to be known as Baybàn al-Kasàb or Bayhan 
al-Kasab, and it is now usually mapped under one 
of these names. At the end of the 19th century 
the town had 12 citadels and 400 houses and was 
surrounded by palm-groves. Cotton was, and is, 
an important crop and is used for the manufacture 
of high-grade cloth in great demand in the area. 
Indigo has long been extensively cultivated and 
is used in local dyehouses to produce the dark-blue 
cloth popular in South Arabia, and is sold for use 
on the body. The town had a large Jewish quarter, 
its habitants, as elsewhere in Southern Arabia, 
specializing in working silver and leather. These 
people have now gone, emigrating between 1948 
and the independence of Southern Yemen. The soil 
in and around the town is fertile and, in addition 
to cotton and indigo, it produces barley, red millet, 
summer millet, grapes, dates and vegetables. Since 
the end of the Second World War wells have been 
bored and agricultural development generally 
has been fostered. Educational facilities have been 
expanded and health centres opened in the town and 
the area generally. 

Bibliography: C. Landberg, Arabica, v, Leiden 
1898, 30-34; A. Grohmann, Siidarabien als Wirt- 


Schaftsgebiet, i, Vienna 1922, and ii, Vienna 1933 

{index); Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Waysi, al-Yaman 

al-Kubra, Cairo 1962. {T. M. JOHNSTONE) 

KASAB, TEODOR (Mod. Turkish TEODOR 
KASAP), Ottoman Turkish writer, journalist and 
playwright (1835-1897). He was born in Kayseri, 
the son of Sarafim Kasaboghlu, a Greek draper. He 
lost his father at the age of eleven and moved to 
Izmir where he attended a Greek school and at the 
same time worked as an apprentice in the store of 
a relative. A French officer, a nephew of Alexandre 
Dumas pére, who was on his way home at the end 
of the Crimean War, met him there (1856). Struck 
by his honesty and intelligence he arranged for his 
further studies in Paris. There Kasàb became 
Alexandre Dumas’ private secretary and accompanied 
him on various trips, particularly in Italy during the 
Garibaldi campaign (1860). He introduced Namik 
Kemal and other Young Ottomans to Alexandre 
Dumas. Early in 1870 he was in Istanbul, where he 
taught French in various schools and founded 
Diogéne, a French and Greek language humorous 
magazine. In November 1870 he began to publish 
Diyojen, the Turkish edition of the same paper and 
the first humorous magazine in Turkish. Started as 
a weekly, Diyojen was published later twice and 
finally three times a week. Several leading writers 
of the time such as Namlk Kemal, Abu 'l-Diyà? 
(Ebüzziya) Tewfik and *Ali Bey (Direktór), con- 
tributed regularly to it. The articles and cartoons 
evincing subtle social and political satire made it a 
very popular journal but also a target for censorship 
and Diyojen was suspended four times and finally 
closed in January 1873 after two years of publication. 
One of the main themes of social satire was ridicule 
of the westernizing snob, a theme which was taken 
up and elaborated later by several writers like 
Ahmed Midhat, Redjā’i-zāde Ekrem and Husayn 
Rabmi [see uipjÀ?] In April 1873 Teodor Kasàüb 
began to publish a new humorous journal, Cinghirakil 
Tatar, which was soon suppressed, and in October 
of the same year a third, Khayál, in which he con- 
tinued his satirical essays. In August 1875 he founded 
a political daily, Istikbal, which lasted until Sep- 
tember 1876. In both journals Kasàb bitterly 
criticized the patently pro-Russian policy of the 
grand vizier Mahmtd Nedim Pasha. While the 
First Constitution was being debated in Turkey, 
Kasab published several articles criticizing its various 
clauses, and after its promulgation on 23 December 
1876, a famous cartoon in his Khaydl ridiculed 
the clause limiting the freedom of the press. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II, who bore a personal grudge against 
him because of an earlier incident (see below), had 
him tried and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 
He fled to Paris, where he published Lettres à Said 
Pasha (1879) in which he criticized ‘Abd al-Hamid’s 
authoritarian régime. From Paris he moved to Naples 
where, in collaboration with the Young Turk ‘Ali 
Shefkati (d. Paris 1896), he continued to publish 
Istikbal lithographically. When the court of appeal 
quashed the sentence and the sultan pardoned him, he 
returned to Istanbul and was later (1882) given a 
position in the Imperial Library at Yildiz Palace, 
where he worked and translated reading material for 
the sultan “safely” away from press and politics until 
his death in 1897. 

One of his sons, ALEXANDRE, who entered the 
Ottoman diplomatic service, rose to be head of de- 
partment in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the 
government of Istanbul which came to an end in 1922. 

Apart from his contributions to Turkish humorous 
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journalism and the literature of political satire, Teo- 
dor Kasab played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Turkish theatre in the 1870s, through his 
skilful adaptations of French plays and his numerous 
articles in which he discussed the principles and 
techniques of the developing modern Turkish theatre. 
He is the author of the following adaptations: (1) 
Pinti Hamid ("Hamid the Miser"), Istanbul 1290/ 
1873, a successful adaptation, superior to Abmed 
Vefik Pasha’s better known Azarya, of Moliére’s 
L'Avare (1668). Although Pinti Hamid is a well 
known popular character who symbolizes stinginess, 
the prince Hamid Efendi (the future ‘Abd al-Hamid 
II), suspicious as he was and known to be rather 
close, tried unsuccessfully to stop the performance 
of the play at the last minute (for details see the 
letter of Kasab’s son Diogenes to Ismà'il Habib 
Seviik quoted in the latter’s Taszimatian beri, i, 
Istanbul 1940, 218). (2) Iskkilli Memo (“Memo the 
Suspicious”), Istanbul 1291/1874, from Moliére’s 
Sganarelle ou le cocu imaginaire (1660), in Roman 
script I$kilh Memo, Istanbul, 1965, ed. Cevdet 
Kudret with an introduction on Teodor Ķaşāãb; (3) 
Para Meselesi, Istanbul 1292/1875, translated from 
Alexandre Dumas fils’ La question d'argent (1857); 
(4) Lükresya Bordjiya, Istanbul 1292/1875, from 
Victor Hugo’s Lucrèce Borgia (1833). He also trans- 
lated many novels, the best known among them being 
Monte Kristo, Istanbul 1288/1871, from Alexandre 
Dumas père’s Le Comte de Monte Cristo (1845), the 
popularity of which inspired Ahmed  Midbat's 
famous novel Hasan Mellàh (1292/1875). 

Teodor Kasàb contributed considerably to the 
liberal and reformist movement of the Young 
Ottomans and advocated a larger use of the tech- 
niques and concepts of the traditional Turkish 
theatre, such as Karagéz and Orta oyunu, in modern 
plays. Both in his articles and his plays, Kasab 
used colloquial speech and avoided a flowery style. 

Bibliography: M. N. Ozón, Namik Kemal 

ve Ibret Gazetesi, Istanbul 1933, passim; M. C. 

Kuntay, Namtk Kemal I, Istanbul 1944, 586-96; 

Ihsan Sungu, Diyojen, in Ayltk Ansiklopedi, Istan- 

bul 1945, s.v.; N. Moschopoulos, Theodéros 

Kasapés, in Megalé Helléntké Enkyklopaideia, s.v., 

Refik Ahmet Sevengil, Türk Tiyatrosu Tarihi, ttt, 

Tanzimat Tiyatrosu, Istanbul 1961, 85-86 and 

passim; F. A. Tansel, Namik Kemalin mektupları, 

i-ii, Ankara 1967 and 1969, see indices. (F. Iz) 

KASAB (a.), noun of unity &asaba, any plant 
with a long and hollow stem like the reed (Arundo 
donax), to which the term is especially applied (see 
Mukhassas, xi, 46). The bamboo is called khayzurán, 
but kasab is a component of certain expressions 
denoting in particular the sugar cane (Rasab al-sukkar, 
etc.) [see following article} and the sweet flag (or 
fragrant rush, kasab al-dharira; see H. P. J. Renaud 
and G. S. Colin, Twhfat al-ahbáb, Paris 1934, 152; 
M. Levey, The medical formulary ... of al-Kindi, 
Madison-London 1966, 316), or even the papyrus reed 
(kasab al-bardi or just al-bardi [see PAPYRUS)}). 

The reed had various uses: for making hurdles 
and wattles; lattice-work mats, pens [see KALAM] 
and children's toys (e.g. see Ibn Bassàm, Dhakhira, 
ifr, 165). It is further known that it was used in 
many places for making light huts; at Basra, when 
it was first laid out as a military camp, even the 
mosque and the governor's residence were made from 
reeds, which were rolled up before departure in an 
expedition and used again on return (Ibn al-Fakih, 
188; al-Balàdhuri, Fut&h, 346-7; al-Tabari, i, 2384; 
Yakit, i, 640). These structures, susceptible to fire 


(al-Tabari, i, 2487), were later replaced by ones out of 
sun-dried brick. It should be noted that reeds were 
especially abundant in the neighbouring Batiha [q.v.}, 
and their value was such that it was said to Ziyàd 
that “a reed is more valuable than a palm-tree’’. Al- 
Dijahiz, who recounts this saying (K. al-Buldan, 
ed. Pellat in. Machriq (1966), 200-1; ed. S. al-*All, 
Baghdad 1970, 504), adds that “I did my utmost to 
catalogue the advantages of different kinds of reeds, 
their uses and the things that can be made out of 
them, but failed and had to abandon the idea’’; it is 
regrettable that he in fact gave up this plan, since 
he could have certainly composed a whole monograph 
about the reed in civilisation. 

Amongst the numerous other meanings of kasab 
(see Dozy, Supplément, s.v.), one should note that 
it denotes a coloured linen cloth manufactured at 
Tinnis, or a white one made at Damietta, or some- 
times a cotton cloth made at Kazariin (Mez, Renais- 
Sance, Eng. tr. 461-2), out of which women’s fine 
veils were woven (Abu 'l-Kàsim, Hikáya, 54), some 
set with precious stones (ibid., 53). Dozy further 
mentions a silken material, as well as a kind of 
brocade encrusted with little strips of gold or silver. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 

KASAB aAL-SUKKAR, sugar cane, also called 
kasab al-mass, because one sucks it (see below), 
and kasab hulw (Gloss. Idrisi). Cultivated sugar cane 
may be from a wild variety, but the attempts which 
have been made to cultivate the wild species which 
is related to it have not been successful. The country 
of origin of sugar cane cultivation is Bengal, from 
where, in the 7th century B.C., it must have passed 
to China. Herodotus did not know of it, nor did 
Ctesias, physician of Artaxerxes Memnon (ca. 416), 
but in the age of Alexander the Great, Nearchos, his 
admiral, and Onesicritos, who composed a history of 
this ruler’s expedition, speak of a reed of India 
producing “honey without bees", as does Mega- 
sthenes, who was the ambassador of Seleucus Nicator. 
Theophrastos, author of a history of plants who died 
in 287 B.C., speaks of a meli kalaminon, an ex- 
pression that is translated as “reed honey". Pliny 
did not know of sugar cane, but Dioscorides mentions 
a kind of coagulated honey from India and Yemen 
that is gathered from a reed. 

It is not known exactly when the cultivation of 
sugar cane passed from India to Persia. The scholars 
of the celebrated School of Medicine of Djundaysabir, 
which flourished between 532 and 579 A.D., knew of 
sugar cane through their relations with India. It is 
not impossible that they had a part in the introduction 
of sugar cane into Persia, where it found favourable 
ground for its cultivation in the hot and humid swam- 
py land of Lower Mesopotamia and Khizistan (cf. 
Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age, 
ii, 680-1). After the conquest of Persia by the Arabs, 
the cultivation of sugar cane was developed by them 
fairly rapidly, wherever the conditions of the climate 
responded to the needs of the plant, and it reached 
as far as the Muslim West. 


I. — Musuim East 


The zones of cultivation of sugar cane in the 
Eastern Muslim world are quite numerous, for several 
regions have low ground enjoying a hot and humid 
climate favourable to its cultivation and able to be 
irrigated easily. The cultivation of sugar cane has 
also developed: 

in Khizistan or Ahwaz, in the region of Tustar, 
watered by the Masrukan canal diverted from the 
Dudjayl, in that of Djundaysabir, that of Süs (Susa) 
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on the banks of the Karkha, a tributary of the Dudjayl 
(see al-Istakhri, ed. Cairo r96r, 65; Ibn Hawkal?, 
253-4, 257; Hudid al-“dlam, 130; Le Strange, 236-46; 
Heyd, of. cit., ii, 680-1); 

in'the region of Basra, in the 4th/roth century, 
according to Bayhaki, who wrote in the age of al- 
Muktadir (Kitab al-Mahàsin | wa'l-masáwi, ed. 
Schwally, 623); 

in Tabaristàn to the south of the Caspian, in the 
region of Mila (Hudd, 134); 

in Fars, Makran, Kirm4n (see Ibn Hawkal?, 302- 
3, 232, 313, 325; Le Strange, 329; Hudid, 124; 
cf. Yàküt, ii, 6, 346, at Sábür and Shahrastàn); 

in Khurásàn, in the region of Balkh (Hudtid, 108); 

in Sind (al-Istakhri, 102; Ibn Hawkal, 320; 
Hudid, 91); 

in ‘Um4n (cf. El, art. SomAn; Lippmann, 151); 

in Syria-Palestine, at Kabial, Tyre, Beirut, cf. Ibn 
Hawkal?, 176 (Beirut); al-Mukaddasi, 162 (Kabul), 
180; Nàsiri Khusraw, Safar-Nàma, 4o (Tripoli); 
Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und 
Staatsgeschichte, ii, 368 (Tyre, plantations in the 
hands of the Venetians at the time of the Crusades) ; 
Foucher de Chartres, at Bulunyds (in CIl. Cahen, La 
Syrie, 473; cf. Mez, Renaissance, 410, 439); in the 
Ghawr of the Jordan valley (Yakut, iii, 822; al- 
Kalkashandi, Subhk, iv, 87); at Tiberias (al-Mukaddasi, 
161; cf. also Le Strange, Palestine, 17; Heyd, ii, 685); 

in Egypt, the cultivation of sugar cane has been 
attested there by some papyri in the 2nd century 
A.D. (see Mez, Renaissance, 410 and n. 2); yet, if 
this cultivation was not exactly introduced there by 
the Arabs, it was in fact they who developed it, along 
thelength of the Nile, from Upper Egypt to its mouth, 
the best ground being the low-lying land watered by 
the branches of Rosetta and Damietta (Heyd, ii, 
678-8, citing Idrisi-Jaubert, i, 123 ff. and Abu’l-Fida’, 
li/T, 140). Al-Mas'üdi, Tanbih, 21, notes the great 
richness of Egypt in sugar and al-Kalkashandi, iv, 
87, says that production far exceeded that of the 
Ghawr. It may be seen in the article sukkAR how 
much this production was developed in the time of 
the Mamlük Sultans (see Ibn Hawkal?, 137, 138 (San- 
hur), 142 (Safiyya, Damidjamil), 164, cf. Nasir-i 
Khusraw, 51; Lippmann, 138, 140); 

in Sindjar, the word kasab in al-Mukaddasi really 
seems to designate the sugar cane there (cf. Le Strange, 
124; but Ibn Hawkal is silent on this subject, 220) ; 

in the Yemen, al-Hamd4ni, Sifat Djazīrat al-Arab, 
ed. Müller, 198; 

according to al-Zuhri, a geographer of the 6th- 
7th/12th-13th century, edited by Hadj-Sadok (B. Ét. 
O., xxi, 184, no. 333), it was also cultivated in 
Abyssinia. 

Sugar cane was cultivated in several of these re- 
gions, not only for the manufacture of sugar, as was 
practised in Khiizistan and Egypt [see sukkan], but 
also to be chewed or sucked, hence the term kasab 
al-mass. It is this that al-Mukaddasi, 161, notes at 
Tiberias where, he says, the people spent two months 
of the year “playing the flute”, i.e. sucking the cane 
(yazmiriina: yamussin al-kasab), cf. Yakit, iii, 510. 

It is curious that the Arab geographers do not 
mention at all the cultivation of sugar cane in a re- 
gion where it is grown at present, sc. Cilicia; in 
Tarsus for example, in September, sugar cane is sold 
in the streets. 

In the work Nuzhat al-andm fi mahasin al-Sham 
(see below), 355, mention is made of a hadith re- 
ported by ‘Affan b. Muslim (on this personage, see 
Brockelmann, I, 157) who says: “The one who sucks 
sugar cane after his meal will have joy throughout 


the day". The Prophet doubtless did not know of 
sugar cane; the author also adds, wa-llah a‘lam. See 
also in this opuscule, 356, some verses on sugar cane. 

Beyond the regions indicated as belonging properly 
to the Muslim East, the cultivation of sugar cane 
was introduced by the Arabs, or in imitation of them, 
not only into the West (North Africa, Morocco, 
Spain, see below), but also into the following coun- 
tries: 

into Cyprus, where the cultivation of the cane was 
highly developed in the environs of Limassol, in the 
south of the island, and at Bafa (Paphos) in the West. 
In the period of the Crusades, the family of Cornaro, 
the King and the Knights of St. John had plantations 
in the region of Colossi (Heyd, ii, 9 and 687-91); 

into Rhodes, Crete (Candia) and even Greece in 
the Morea (Heyd, ii, 689); 

into Sicily. The Arab geographers and al-Idrisi 
do not speak of the cultivation of sugar cane in this 
land (the kasab farisi that Ibn Hawkal, 122, mentions 
there may not be sugar cane, see BGA, iv, 325, 
although Lippmann, 110, thinks that it does designate 
sugar cane). Nevertheless, it is certain that, towards 
the middle of the 4th/roth century, sugar was already 
being manufactured in Sicily and this sugar was being 
consumed in Ifrikiya, for the Riyád al-nufüs of al- 
Maliki, dedicated to the scholars of Qayrawàn, men- 
tions that a fakih called Abu’l-Fad! al-‘AbbAs b. “Isa, 
who died between 331/943 and 335/947 in the war 
against Abi Yazid, refused to eat a cake that he be- 
lieved to have been made with sugar from Sicily, as 
a result of rights conceded by the (Fatimid) usurper. 
It is certain that Roger II and his successors encour- 
aged the cultivation of sugar cane in Sicily, and the 
diploma cited by Amari, Storia dei Musulmani in 
Sicilia, ii, 509, iii, 808, show that this cultivation 
was flourishing in the 6th/12th century and that sugar 
was being manufactured at Palermo. This cultivation 
continued until the end of the 9th/15th century. 

Weare informed about the cultivation of sugar cane 
and its complicated technique (repeated ploughing 
and harrowing, division of the field into small squares 
—ahwád—which the water reaches by channels, 
planting, irrigation, measures to bring on growth, 
struggle against weevils by means of tar, the two 
successive harvests, the first called al-ra’s, the 
second al-khilfa, which usually gives better sugar than 
the first, etc.), by the Arab treatises on agriculture, 
and the works relative to financial administration, 
especially on Egypt. We are unable to give the details 
here and to explain the technical terms. We will only 
say that the planting was done in February-March 
(month of phamenóth) and that the harvest took place 
in November-December (month of koyak), that three 
kinds of cane were distinguished, the black, the 
white and the yellow of which only the two last were 
pressed (cf. Ibn al-Baytar, Mufradat al-adwiya 
wa'l-aghdiya, ed. Bülàk, 1291, ii, 304; al-Dinawari, 
Kitab al-nabát, cited in Abu’l-Baka? ‘Abd Allah 
al-Misri, Nuzhat al-andm fi mahdsin al-Shim, Cairo 
1341, 354). The details on the cultivation of sugar 
cane are to be found in the following works: 

Ibn al-‘Aww4m, French translation in J. J. Cle- 
ment-Mullet, Le Livre d’agriculture d’Ibn al-“Awwam, 
Paris, i (1865), 365 ff., German translation in E- 
O. von Lippmann, Geschichte des Zuckers ..., Leip- 
zig 1890, 147 ff.; Makrizi, Khifaf, ed. Bualak, tr. 
in D. Müller-Wodarg, Die Landwirtschaft Aegyptens 
in der frühen Abbasidenzeit, in Islam, xxxi-xxxii, 
45-8; Nuwayrl, Niháàyat al-‘arab, viii, 264 ff.; Ibn 
Mammiati, Kitab Kawanin al-dawawin, ed. A. S. Atiya, 
221, 226, 242 ff., 246 ff., 266-7; Nabulusi, Kitab 
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Luma‘ al-kawanin ..., ed. Cl. Cahen in B.Ét.O., xvi 
(1958-60), and tr. in Quelques aspects de l'admini- 
stration égyptienne médiévale, in. Bull. de la Fac. 
des Leitres de Strasbourg, 1948, 116-7; Makhzümi, 
Ms., tr. in preparation.—For the cultivation at the 
end of the 12th/18th century in Egypt, whose methods 
were essentially the same as those of the Middle Ages, 
see Description de l'Égypte, 2nd ed., xvii, 173 ff., 
cf. M. Jomard, Recueil d'observations et de mémoires 
sur l'Égypte, Paris, n.d., 6 vols., iv (bearing the 
date 1830). See also A. Mazahéri, La Vie quotidienne 
des Musulmans aw Moyen-Age (X-XIIIe s.), 1951, 
227 ff. 

Bibliography: Apart from the works cited 
in the article and the Geschichte des Zuckers of 
v. Lippmann, see also S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie, 
i, 276, ii, 7; von Kremer, Cuilturgeschichte, ii, 
186-7, 200; I. Lów, Der Zucker, Ein Kapital aus 
der Flora der Juden, in Chemische Zeitung, li 
(1927); P. Schwarz, Die Zuckermiihlen von Ahwaz, 
in Islam, vi (1915), 269 ff.; E. Wiedemann, Ueber 
den Zucker bei den Muslimen, in Beiträge, 52, 
and Nachiräge zu dem Aufsatz über den Zucker, 
55; J. Ruska in EJ’, art. sukKar; A. K. S. Lamb- 
ton in EI?, art. FILAHA (for Iran). (M. CANARD) 


II. — MusriM WEsT 


Sugar cane, reached the West (Maghrib, Spain, 
Sicily, the Balearic Islands, Provence, etc.) in the 
wake of the Arab expansion in the Mediterranean. 
Greek and Roman antiquity seems, in fact, to have 
recognized it as a botanical curiosity only (Dioscori- 
des, Pliny, Strabo, etc.). The exact dates of its first 
appearances in the various Mediterranean lands are 
not known precisely. It can, however, be presumed 
that they followed closely on the advance of the 
Arabs, who had discovered its cultivation in the 
East (Mesopotamia) and encouraged it for economic 
and fiscal reasons. The first allusion to it in the 
Maghrib is found in the ‘Book of Plants” (Kitab 
al-Nabat) by the eastern botanist Abü Hanifa 
al-Dinawari (d. 282/895). From the 4th/1oth century, 
its presence is noted by as many of the principal 
Muslim historians, geographers or voyagers as of 
European ones. As a result, we have precise evidence 
in Ibn Hawkal for the 4th/1oth century, al-Bakri for 
the sth/rrth century, al-Idrisi and the Kitab al- 
Istibgsár for the 6th/12th century, al-‘Umari for the 
8th/14th century, and Leo Africanus and Marmol 
for the first and second half of the 16th century. 

In Spain, where it is described in the reign of 
‘Abd al-Rahman I (cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, L’Espagne 
musulmane du X® siécle, 165-7), during the Muslim 
period the growing of sugar cane extended from 
Valencia and Castellén de la Plana to the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir. Its cultivation suffering from 
the expulsion of the Moriscos; it was henceforth 
limited to the area between Malaga and Alméria, 
which it still occupies at the present time, the prin- 
cipal areas being found around Motril, Almufiecar, 
Nerja, etc. 

In Algeria, Tunisia and Libya, it was noted at 
Algiers, Awdjila, Surt, Kastiliya and Tozeur. 

In Morocco, it spread from north to south, from 
Tangiers and Ceuta (Balyiinash) to Goulemine and to 
Ksabi along the Atlantic coast, with Uldja of Salé, 
Hawz of Marrakush and Sis as the main localities. 
For this country, textual evidence can be cross- 
checked with tradition and especially with recent 
research and discoveries in archaeology. Fifteen 
sugar-refinery foundations, of which six have been 
excavated, have been identified in the Hawz of 


Marrakush under the Tensift (Sidi Shiker), the 
Ksob water course (Suwayra kadima) and Shishawa 
(where two foundations were found), as in Sis, 

The variety cultivated must have been hardy, and 
because of the region’s geographical situation in a 
semi-arid marginal zone, the cane could only have 
prospered with the aid of a massive irrigation system 
and very elaborate cultivation techniques (cf. Ibn al- 
‘Awwam). Indeed, some vast irrigation networks 
comprising numerous remarkable works of art have 
been uncovered in Morocco at the same time as the 
sugar refineries. In all regions, canals for carrying 
water, aqueducts and recovery basins have been un- 
covered, indicating a use of water both skilful and 
economical, for it was also used to drive the mills. 
Today sugar cane cultivation has completely dis- 
appeared from Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. In 
Morocco, however, a “‘sugar-refinery plan’’ envisages 
the revival of its cultivation alongside that of sugar- 
beet in regions where water has been dammed up, not 
necessarily in those where sugar cane was formerly 
grown. There are various reasons for the disappear- 
ance of this plant but, for the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean, the primary cause was the disruption of the 
sugar market following the discovery of new terri- 
tories and subsequent increasingly valuable invest- 
ment in the West Indies and America. Burdened by 
the onerous need for irrigation, only in Spain cane 
production could withstand the competition of the 
New World lands; yet it should not be forgotten 
that sugar cane contributed to the economic pros- 
perity of the Muslim lands of the West for almost 
eight centuries. 

Bibliography: A complete bibliography will 
be found in P. Berthier, Les anciennes sucreries 
du Maroc et leurs réseaux hydrauliques, Rabat 
1966, as well as an account of the research and 
excavations carried out in Morocco from 1948 to 
1960. (P. BERTHIER) 
KASABA. 1. General. Originally the essential part 

of a country or a town, its heart, and later (a) 
fortified castle, residence of an authority in the 
centre of a country or a town; and (b) principal 
town, chief town. 

In the first sense the word occurs especially in 
the Muslim West, where it designates, outside the 
towns, the residence of an important personage (par- 
ticularly in the Atlas) or a garrison billeted in a for- 
tress and, within the towns, the citadel seat of gov- 
ernment; in the latter sense it corresponds to the 
kal*a of the East. 

A particularly interesting development of the word, 
always in the West, is furnished by its application 
to the most ancient part of a town; in relation to the 
later urban developments this old town, encircled by 
walls, has come to be considered as the town “par 
excellence”, the heart of the whole town: al-madina, 
al-kasaba (kasba, kasbah). A final stage in this de- 
velopment is represented by the colonial epoch, which 
designates by these words the native town as against 
that of the Europeans. 

In the sense of chief town, the best definition of 
the term is furnished by the geographer al-Mukaddasi. 
If the misr, in relation to the iklim (province), or 
the madina (city), in relation to the kira (district), 
effectively perform the role of chief town, this role 
is not conceivable outside the relationship of each of 
these towns with the district dependent on it. The 
kasaba, on the contrary, is the chief town in general, 
the administrative centre whose administrative or 
geographical entity does not matter; the word then 
refers to a general function, and not to an exact 
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situation, which al-Mukaddasi translates figuratively 
by saying that if the amsdr are like the kings and 
the mudun like the army, the kasabai are like the 
chamberlains. The insistence on the function, and 
not on the actual situation of the town, is so strong 
that one finds, on occasion, the word kasaba to des- 
ignate, as in the West, the heart of a town, as in 
connection with Palmyra where it refers to the central 
quarter situated in the ruins of the temple of Baal. 

Bibliography: Mukaddasi, tr. A. Miquel, 

Damascus 1963, 18, 19, 24, 92, 135 (and n. go), 

160 and passim; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 

iii, 52, 60, 363, 374; El’, s.v. (A. MIQUEL) 

2. North.Africa. The term in the sense of ‘‘for- 
tress-citadel’’, in the dialectal form kasba, plural 
ksabi (diminutive ksiba), is widespread in the whole 
of Northern Africa as far as Timbuktu (Mali). It was 
none the less so in the Iberian Peninsula where it 
has survived, until our own days, in the form alcazaba 
(Spanish), alcagova (Portuguese). The word has been 
gallicised for a long time, in several forms, of which 
the most commonly accepted by the dictionaries is 
casbah. 

Essentially, in origin, the kasaba is a citadel 
which, while being attached to the wall surrounding 
a fortified town, remains sufficiently independent to 
constitute a keep capable of continuing the resistance, 
even after the fall of the city, or to serve as a ref- 
uge for the governor if the population revolts against 
his personal authority or that of the prince that he 
serves, 

Its position is naturally fixed according to the best 
strategic situation, and is sometimes blended with 
that of an older military establishment. It proudly 
dominates the town from the height of a hill and may 
be situated on a watercourse, a cliff, a sea front. 
According to the countries and local means of con- 
struction it may be of hewn stone, rubble or puddled 
clay (fábya). If on a plain, its plan is generally a 
fairly regular quadrilateral; if on a mountain it 
espouses practically all the facilities for defence 
furnished by the topography and relief. A door, 
generally the sole one and with a single angle, joins 
the kasaba to the town that it defends or from which 
it holds itself aloof. Frequently, an emergency 
escape postern, called the Gate of Treason (Bab 
al-Ghadr), would in the old days connect the citadel 
directly with the country. It allowed the reception 
of information, reinforcements and provisions or the 
secret abandonment of the kasaba, so as to have no 
need of surrender. 

Such were the kasabat of the network that the 
caliphs of Cordova set up in Spain or the Maghrib, 
and such were those that the Almoravids built for the 
defence of their empire in the Atlas and the Rif and, 
in particular, at Marrakesh. 

Under the Almohads in the 6th/r2th century and 
under the dynasties succeeding them, the Hafsids at 
Tunis and Marinids at Fas, the sense of the term 
was enlarged in proportion to their creations. Al- 
Kalkashandi (Subh, v, 103) and al-*Umari (Masálik 
al-absár, French tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ii, 
Paris 1937, index) definitely insist that the Maghribi 
kasaba is equivalent to the Eastern kal‘a [g.v.]), but 
the term is applied to every fortified town and even 
to the imperial towns of Marrakesh, Tunis and Fàs 
al-Djadid. These enclosed in their walls not only the 
palace of the sovereign and his confidants and the 
dwellings of his dependents, but one or more mosques, 
the fiscal services, the guards’ barracks, baths, 
prisons, shops and even markets. They also had 
great main squares (asárák from the Berber asarag) 


where the people could assemble for the festivals 
and the army participate in ceremonies. Finally, 
some gardens more or less large (a@gdal [q.v.], and, 
then, some princely or private cemeteries completed 
the new urban complex. The great gates with a single 
angle, which were then constructed between town 
{madina) and citadel (kasaba), are among the finest 
monuments which remain to us from this brilliant 
period (at Marrakesh: Bab Agnā; at Rabat: Gate 
of the Wiidaya). 

Under the Sharifian dynasties of Morocco, the 
Sa‘dids in the roth/r6th century and especially the 
*Alawids from the 11th/17th century to our own days, 
the word serves currently to designate small fortresses 
of a very simple plan erected in places and anal- 
ogous with the Turkish burdjs and kunaks of Al- 
geria, but more solidly constructed. Mawlay Isma‘il 
(q.v.] must have had sixty-six ķaşabãt constructed and 
had many others restored. Some constituted fortified 
outposts against hostile tribes, and frequently Ber- 
bers, whilst the others, in being spread out the length 
of the principal roads of the empire, watched over 
crossing points and bridges and sheltered travellers 
at the end of a stage (a list of them and the strength 
of their garrison is to be found in the study of Lt. de 
la Chapelle, Le Sultan Moulay Ismail at les Berbéres 
Sanhadja du Maroc Central, in AM, xxviii (1931), 25, 
29). Finally, in the neighbourhood of certain towns 
(Meknés, Salé) some fortified surrounding walls 
had been built which served as a dwelling for the 
black slaves (‘a@bid) or which were reserved for 
the contingents furnished by the tribes of whom mil- 
itary service was required. A certain number of these 
kasabat, after the final disbanding of the troops, have 
today been transformed into residential quarters. 

A very large number of Moroccan agglomerations 
bear the name of kasba, or its diminutive ksiba (P. 
Lancre, Répertoire alphabétique des tribus...et des 
agglomérations de la zone française de l'Empire 
Chérifien . .., Casablanca 1939). The most important 
is Kasba-Tadla, a small town of 12,000 inhabitants on 
the WAdi al-rabi‘, whose bridge has made its fortune. 

By extension the Europeans apply the word more 
or less legitimately to the beautifu! and sometimes 
immense half-civil, half-military dwellings of the 
important ka@ ids of the Moroccan Atlas and the 
Saharan oases. These vast kasabat express in a 
material form the power that some powerful chiefs 
had acquired during the roth century at the expense 
of the petty Berber republics, weakened by the strife 
of the opposed /effs [q.v.]. The Europeans have in the 
same way Arabised as kasabat the tighremtis and 
agadiris, defensive forts or fortified granaries of the 
same regions. These magnificent pieces of architec- 
ture, some of which go back to the r8th century, have 
been judiciously studied by H. Terrasse, Dj. Jacques 
Meunié and R. Duru (see Bibl.). They testify to the 
vitality of the rural Moroccan civilization, but the 
fragility of their construction and their decoration 
and the decadence of the Berber institutions render 
their conservation difficult. 

In certain cities, Algiers for exainple, all the 
quarters of the ancient town combined bear the name 
of Casbah. This toponym, due to historical circum- 
stances, has since 1830 enjoyed a great literary, 
cinematographic, and especially journalistic fame. 
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KĶŅASAK [see ČERKES]. 

KASALA (variant, Kasalā; conventional spelling, 
Kassala), a town and province in the east of 
the republic of the Sudan, extending from the frontier 
of Egypt to that of, Ethiopia. Geographically, the 
province contains five distinct types of country. (1) 
A rough triangle in the south, bounded by the railway, 
the river Rahad and the Ethiopian frontier, where 
al-Kallabat (Gallabat) is the principal town, is a west- 
ward extension of the central clay plains of the Sudan. 
(2) North of this is the Butana, a plain lying between 
the Blue Nile, the main Nile and the river ‘Atbara, 
which provides grazing for nomadic and semi-nomadic 
Arab tribes, of which the Shukriyya is the most im- 
portant. The town of al-Kadarif (Gedaref) on the 
border between this and the previous region originated 
as the market of the Shukriyya, and was called Sik 
Abü Sinn from the name of the tribal chief. A section 
of the Bedja [g.v.] tribe of Bishárin [g.v.] has been 
established in the eastern Butàna and on the ‘Atbara 
since the 12th/r8th century. (3) The ‘Atbay consists 
of the plains lying east and north of the ‘Atbara and 
fringing the Red Sea Hills. This is mostly nomad 
country, inhabited by Bedja ranging from Ummarar 


(Amarar) in the north through Bishàrin and Hadan- 
duwa to Banü *Ámir in the south. It includes, how- 
ever, the fertile cotton-producing delta of the river 
Kash (Gash), at the head of which, beneath the 
spectacular isolated Djabal Kasala (2,791 ft.), is the 
town of Kasala, the provincial capital. To this area, 
inhabited by the Halànka tribe of Bedja, the now 
obsolete name of al-Tàka was formerly given. (4) The 
Red Sea Hills, a northern extension of the Ethiopian 
Highlands, are sparsely inhabited by nomadic Bedja. 
Sinkat (Bedja, Okak) is a market-town and adminis- 
trative centre occupying a strategic position on the 
route (now followed by the railway) between the 
Red Sea and the Nile. (5) The coastal plain, while 
supporting a nomadic Bedja population, has been 
the site in succession of the ports of Badi‘, ‘Aydhab 
{q.v.], Sawàkin (Suakin) and Port Sudan. The town 
of Tükar (Tokar) lies in the delta of the Baraka. 
Traditionally the granary of the region, it now 
produces cotton. 

Until the rth century, most of what is now the 
province of Kasala was tribal territory, open to trade 
and cultural influences through the Red Sea ports, 
and, from the roth/16th century, within the sphere 
of influence (rather than the effective control) of the 
Fundj [9.v.] sultanate of Sinnar. Holy men played an 
important part in the region. Hasan b. Hassüna (d. 
1075/1664-5), the grandson of an immigrant from the 
Maghrib, established a patriarchal lordship in the 
central Butàna, based on the herding of flocks and 
the export of horses to Sinnàr and other Sudanese 
states; he maintained a slave-household and army 
(see Yüsuf Fadl Hasan (ed.), Mubammad al-Nür b. 
Dayf Allàh, K. al-fabakat fi khusug al-awhiya? wa?l- 
sálihin wa'l-*ulamá? wa'l-shufara? fi 'l-Südán, Khar- 
toum 1971, 133-48; cf. S. Hillelson, Sudan Arabic 
texts, Cambridge 1935, 194-99). In the r2th/18th 
century, the holy clan of the Madjàdhib, propagators 
of the Shadhiliyya jarika, acquired great influence 
among the eastern tribes from their centre at al- 
Damir at the junction of the ‘Atbara with the Nile. 
Burckhardt in 1814 noted the security that they af- 
forded to travellers passing between al-Dàmir and 
Sawikin (J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, London 
1819, 268). The devastation of al-Damir in 1822 by 
the Turco-Egyptian commander, Muhammad Bey 
Khusraw al-Daftardar, and the flight to Sawakin of 
the chief of the clan, led to a further strengthening of 
Madidhübi influence among the Hadanduwa. In the 
later 12th/18th century, on the disintegration of the 
Fundj sultanate, the Shukriyya emerged as the 
dominant tribe in the Butàna. (See H. A. MacMichael, 
A history of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1922, 
i, 250-3.) 

The establishment of Turco-Egyptian rule in the 
riverain areas made possible the conquest of the no- 
madic tribes. Although the Hadanduwa were raided 
in 1823 and again in 1831-2, their effective subjuga- 
tion was achieved by the hükümdaàr (governor-general) 
Ahmad Pasha Abü Widàn, who invaded al-Tàka in 
1840 and established a garrison-post, from which 
developed the town of Kasala. The resistance of the 
Hadanduwa was finally broken by his successor, Ah- 
mad Manikli Pasha, who made a punitive expedition 
in 1844. Meanwhile, a new Süfi jarika, the Khatmiyya, 
was being propagated among the Bedja by al-Hasan, 
the son of its founder, Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mir- 
ghani. He established his headquarters at al-Kháti- 
miyya, near the town of Kasala, where he died and 
was buried in 1869. In 1864-5 he played an important 
part as a mediator during serious mutinies of Sudan- 
ese (7.e., black) troops at Kasala. (See J. S. Triming- 
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ham, Islam in the Sudan, London 1949, 231-5.) 

The Red Sea littoral, and more specifically the 
ports of Sawákin and Masawwa*, had been part of the 
Ottoman Empire since the roth/16th century. The 
two towns were granted to Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha on 
an annual lease in 1846 but reverted to the vilayet 
of the Hidjàz in 1849. In 1865 they were assigned to 
the Khedive Isma‘il for life, a concession which in 
the following year was made hereditary. This grant 
coincided with the boom in cotton resulting from the 
American Civil War, and the khedivial governor of 
Sawakin, Ahmad Mumtaz Pasha, established an ex- 
perimental cotton plantation at Tükar. Appointed in 
1870 general governor of the Red Sea Littoral (7.¢., 
Sawàkin, Masawwa*, the Somali coast and al-Taka) 
he projected a very extensive development of cotton 
production in his province, which at first appealed 
to the Khedive but proved impracticable. 

There were no significant developments in the re- 
gion in the early phase of the Mahdia. The Bedja 
were initially uninterested in a movement promoted 
by Arabic speakers, while the Shukriyya were on 
friendly terms with the khedivial administration, to 
which their chief (n@zir), ‘Awad al- Karim Ahmad Abi 
Sinn, gave loyal support. In May 1883 the Mahdi sent 
as his emissary ‘Uthm4n b. Abi Bakr Dikna al-Sawa- 
kini (Osman Digna), a member of a trading family 
of Sawàkin and of partially Bedja descent. Rivalry 
between the Madjàdhib and the Khatmiyya gave him 
an ally in the head of the former group, Shaykh al- 
Tahir al-Tayyib al-Madjdhib, who brought over to 
the Mahdist cause his own adherents among the Ha- 
danduwa, Sinkat and Tikar were besieged and fell in 
February 1884. Lacking sea-power, ‘Uthman Dikna 
was unable to capture Sawakin, which, garrisoned 
and commanded by the British, remained an enclave 
in Mahdist territory. Of the Egyptian garrisons in 
the interior, al-Kadarif surrendered in April 1884, 
and Kasala in July 1885 after a long siege, while al- 
Kallabat and al-]jira near the Abyssinian frontier 
were successfully evacuated. 

Two military provinces with their headquarters at 
‘Afafit near Takar and al-Kallabat (subsequently al- 
Kadarif) guarded the heartlands of the Mahdist state 
against a hostile periphery—the British in Sawákin, 
the Italians in Eritrea, and the Christian power of 
Abyssinia. The effectiveness of the Mahdist forces 
was. diminished by mutual ill-feeling between 
*Uthmàn Dikna and his Bedja followers on the one 
hand and the Arab commanders and warriors on the 
other. In spite of a successful Mahdist raid under 
Hamdan Abi ‘Andja, which penetrated to Gondar 
(January 1888), and the death of the Abyssinian 
ruler, John IV, after a battle at al-Kallabat (March 
1889), the position on this frontier was virtually a 
stalemate throughout the Mahdia. On the other 
sectors the situation of the Mahdists deteriorated. A 
British force took *Afàáfit in February 1891, dis- 
lodging *Uthmàn Dikna and ending the threat to 
Sawákin. In July 1894 the Italians captured Kasala 
by prior agreement with the British, but retroceded 
the town to Egypt in December 1897. The last 
effective Mahdist army in the region was with- 
drawn from al-Kadarif by Ahmad Fadil, who joined 
the Khalifa ‘Abdallahi after the decisive defeat of 
Karari (September 1898) and died with him at Umm 
Diwaykarat (24 November 1899). 

Under the Condominium (1899-1955) and the inde- 
pendent republic of the Sudan, the history of the re- 
gion has increasingly been merged in the general de- 
velopment and modernization of the country. The 
province of Kasala as originally formed did not in- 


clude the northern and coastal districts until it was 
amalgamated with the Red Sea Province in 1930. 
While the intractable Bedja remained a difficult prob- 
lem for administrators, economic and educational 
progress assisted their integration into the Sudanese 
community. Factors of economic change in the prov- 
ince have been the construction of Port Sudan (1906- 
g) and the extension of cotton cultivation in the Kash 
and Baraka deltas after the First World War. Ancil- 
lary to the latter development was the construction 
of a railway link between Port Sudan and Kasala (1924) 
and the subsequent extension of this line to Sinnàr. 
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KASAM (a.), from the verb aksama, designates 
the oath in general. The word has two other syno- 
nyms, yamin, and kalf. Ibn Rushd (Biddyat al-Mudj- 
tahid, i, 394), wishing to emphasize their equivalence 
from the point of view of terminology, uses the three 
words without differentiation in the first paragraph 
of the kitáb al-aymán of his Bidáya. In fact, when 
he deals with the judiciary oath, custom has imposed 
the word yamin [q.v.] and the verb halafa almost ex- 
clusively. But even in that which concerns the extra- 
judiciary oath, with which the discussion that follows 
is concerned, the word yamin has a tendency to sup- 
plant kasam. It is also a fact that, in the treatises 
of fikh, whichever school is considered, and in the 
collections of hadith, the chapter dedicated to [extra- 
judiciary] oaths is almost always entitled bab or fast 
al-ayman, 

In the lines that follow, the judiciary oath will 
not be discussed; nevertheless, there will be occasion 
to consider, in the field of penal procedure, the 
kasama, an oath pronounced fifty times, which, al- 
though connected with the judiciary oath, derives 
etymologically from the word kasam. 

The extrajudiciary oath is that by which a person 
binds himself to do or not to do a certain specific 
physical or juridical act, by invoking the name of 
God or one of the divine attributes (al-Rahkman, al- 
Kadir, al-Nastr, etc.). At least, that is the definition 
that the works of fikh give of it, for, in the Kur?àn, 
the word kasam or the verb aksama, which figure 
expressly in the séras of the Meccan period (vt, 109; 
XVI, 38; LVI, 75; LXVIII, 17; LXXXI, I5; LXXXIX; 5; 
Xc, etc.) or which are implied in many of the other 
sūras of the same period, apply, in general, to the 
oaths pronounced by God himself, which are known 
to cause some difficulties for commentators of the 
Kur?àn. Already in the Medinan sēras, the word ya- 
min is frequently substituted for kasam (11, 225; v, 89) 
and marks the first stage of an evolution leading to 
the concept which becomes that of fikk with regard 
to extrajudiciary oaths which bring about voluntary 
bonds, while the verb aksama is still to be found in 
these Medinan sëras (for example, v, 53). 

The bond undertaken under oath is not, in general, 
a juridical obligation, in the sense that the one who 
has sworn to perform an act cannot be constrained 
judicially to carry it out. In a case where he did not 
respect his oath, he would be perjured (kinth), but 
it is then a matter of sin, a moral fault, for which 
he must account to God alone. Nevertheless, fikh, 
following very close to the Ķur’ānic text (v, 39) pro- 
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vides him, in the hypothetical case where he has in- 
voluntarily broken his oath, with a means to put his 
conscience in order, that is, by expiation, kaffara. 
Expiation for a broken oath may be to give suste- 
nance to Io paupers, to distribute clothing to them or 
to free a slave; and, if, through lack of resources, any 
of these expiations is not possible, the perjured man 
must fast for 3 days. These regulations, having been 
laid down in the Kur?án, are evidently common to 
the teaching of all the Schools. The latter are all 
divided, however, on the methods of application of 
each of them. For example, should the fast last for 
3 consecutive days? Yes, reply the Hanafis and the 
Hanbalis, but no, according to the Málikis and the 
Shafi‘is (Dimashki, Rahmat al-Umma, ii, 79-80). The 
same divergences are found in that which concerns 
the quantity of food to be given to the poor, or the 
quality of the clothing which is distributed to them. 
It must be emphasized that, as with the oath itself, 
the expiation, which sanctions its non-execution, has 
no characteristic of juridical obligation, and no-one, 
not even the public authority, can constrain the per- 
jured man to perform expiation. All this is laid out 
on a Strictly moral and religious plane. 

The fukahá? were asked if it was not possible for 
someone, who had sworn to accomplish a certain act 
deliberately, to substitute the expiation for the per- 
formance of his oath, although nothing prevented him 
from accomplishing his vow. Strangely enough, the 
Hanafis and Hanbalis refuse him this option, a pro- 
hibition that is not in accordance with the character 
of vows freely consented to as with the oath and ex- 
piation. 

The statement of the jurists with regard to oaths 
(aymán) is, in form, very close to that which they 
adopt in that which concerns a real juridical act. 
Necessary capacity, conditions of form and substance, 
null and void formulas, moment of performance of 
the vow undertaken, effects of the suspensive con- 
dition, expedients (kiyal) to change the law, all would 
let us suppose that it was concerned with vows which, 
although unilateral, bound their author by strict juri- 
dical obligation. Certainly, a careful examination of 
the dispositions of each school on the question, and 
especially the non-juridical sanction, which consists 
of kaffara, quickly restores to these dispositions their 
real character of strictly religious and moral rules. 
That is not to say that all the works of the jurists 
on the question were devoid of practical interest. 
Throughout the centuries, the pious Muslim did not 
generally attach great importance to the distinction, 
familiar to specialists, between moral and juridical 
sanction. His concern was to know whether his con- 
duct here below was reprehensible or not, and whether 
it would bring him chastisement in the next world. 
So it was that the long discussions dedicated in the 
books of fikh to oaths (ayman) often associated with 
vows, nudhür [g.v. NADHR] presented him with a 
very great interest. 

It is not possible to enter into detail on the solu- 
tions proposed by authors (different, moreover, ac- 
cording to the schools) for particular cases of oaths 
and all the kinds that were imagined. 

Only one example will be given because of the long 
discussions that the works of fikk dedicate to this 
particular case. It concerns the oath called thar, 
which may be translated very vaguely as “incestuous 
comparison”. The word is derived from gahr, ‘‘back’’. 
Presumably the husband says to his wife: You are 
for me like my mother's back", ka-zahri wmmi, or 
any other comparison of a part of the body of his 
wife with that of a woman he could not marry without 


committing incest. In pre-Islamic Arabia it was a 
general form of repudiation, but the Kur’4n con- 
demned everything of that kind (xxx, 4 and Lviu, 
2-3). Its pronunciation constituted nothing other than 
a sin, and a serious one, which could only be wiped 
out by expiation. This is different from the ordinary 
expiation for oaths not respected, and consists of 
freeing a slave, or in default, fasting for 2 months 
(during the day only, of course). If not, the husband 
would have to distribute the midday and evening 
meal to 60 paupers. 

In a general manner, the solutions of fikh hinge 
on two essential points. In the first place, it is con- 
cerned with knowing when one may consider that an 
oath has been respected, the expressions used by the 
one who swore being borne in mind. On this point, 
the replies are very often of a lexicological order 
and baífle all systemization. The second point con- 
cerns expiation; this is not automatically incurred by 
the simple fact that the oath has not been performed. 
There are actually some oaths which, due to an actual 
or theoretical fault, do not call for expiation, although 
they have not been respected. It is in this category 
that one places the yamin al-ghamis, or oath to per- 


.form a deed that one knows to have been already 


performed. There would not be any kaffara, except 
in the Shafi‘l school. In the same way, the laghw al- 
yamin, an oath taken by mistake (through a slip of 
the tongue) or in a thoughtless manner, does not re- 
quire expiation (Dimashki, op. ctt., ii, 73). The 
same applies, if one follows an oath with an istithna?, 
a reservation, of which the most usual is “If God 
wills". No more can someone who is not mukallaf 
(fully capable) bind himself validly by oath, but the 
majority of the schools (except the Hanafi school) 
admit that the oath of the unbeliever (kãfir) is valid, 
and that he will be held liable to expiation if he does 
not carry out his vow. 

During the centuries, the usages, variable according 
to the regions, have added different ceremonials to 
the very simple form of the oath that was foreseen 
by fikh, in order to render the vow more solemn, 
and to bind further its author. There were also oaths 
pronounced in sacred places such as the Ka‘ba at 
Mecca, or simply within a mosque, which conferred 
on them a higher value in popular belief. 

In the same fashion, oaths are sworn by touching 
the tomb of a saint or holding bread and coffee in 
the hand, or placing on the heart an excerpt from 
the Kur?àn or the Saki of Bukhari. Sometimes this 
supplementary ceremonial represents a pre-Islamic 
practice, still strongly marked by paganism, such 
as pronouncing the oath and throwing salt in the com- 
munal fire of the tribe, or within a circle in which 
cinders and pieces of fabric have been scattered. 
There are some moments of the day when oaths ac- 
quire a particular importance, such as that which 
follows the evening prayer. 

On all these practices which are unknown to fikh, 
see Musil, Arabia Petraea, iii, 338, 342; Jaussen, 
Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 311; Land- 
berg, Arabica, v, 133-4; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 
ii, 306; Lane, Manners and Customs*, i, 168, 470. 

Oaths judicially sanctioned. As has been 
stated and repeated above, the whole theory of the 
extrajudiciary oath is placed on a moral and religious 
plane, and consequently very often means that the 
question may be treated in the first part of the works 
of fikh, dedicated to ritual (‘tbadat). Nevertheless, 
in two fields of law, i.e. enfranchisement and re- 
pudiation, the oath involved in the past (and some- 
times today) a juridical sanction, in the sense that 
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the one who swore to free his slave or repudiate his 
wife was held liable to carry out his vow, without 
being able to substitute a kaffára or expiation, through 
which he would have been able to free himself from 
his obligation. 

In the matter of enfranchisement, every declara- 
tion to this effect, even not dependent on the fulfil- 
ment of an act by the master or the slave or any 
other person, had the validity of an oath of enfran- 
chisement, al-half bi’l-“itk) and this oath (which did 
not, however, mention the name of God) irrevocably 
entailed the liberty of the slave or the slaves alluded 
to in the master’s declaration. 

Ancient fikh had set up two institutions both based 
on an oath which, although not having as principal 
object the breaking-up of marriage, led indirectly 
to this result. The first of these institutions is the 
liSan, or “oath of anathema", by which the husband 
accuses his wife of adultery or disowns the child that 
she carries in her womb. To this end, the husband 
prayed five times an oath in the form askhadu bi- 
ahi, and the last oath was followed by the formula 
“may I be cursed, if I lie”. 

The ila? was an “oath of continence’’, the husband 
swearing in the name of God not to have sexual rela- 
tions with his wife for at least 4 months. When this 
time had passed without a resumption of conjugal re- 
lations, the marriage was not automatically broken 
up except in Hanafi law, the other schools allowing 
the wife to judge the occasion for the severance, 
which would take place by a repudiation that the 
husband would pronounce, or that the kadi would 
formulate in his place. 

Very soon the rules of precedent, especially those 
relating to the i/2^, had fallen into desuetude. The 
jurists do not dedicate very long discussions to them, 
except on account of the importance of the scriptural 
evidence relating to these two institutions, and not 
for their usefulness, which had become practically nil. 

The oath of repudiation. On the other hand, 
the oath of repudiation, al/-half bi’l-falak or still more 
al-yamin bi’l-talak, has always been in very current 
usage among the Arabic-speaking Muslim populations. 
In certain circles, notably that of the small traders, 
it is not rare in the course of a conversation for one 
of the speakers to swear two or three times, in order 
to assert his determination or his good faith: “May 
my wife be repudiated if such a thing does or does 
not happen, if I am right or if I am wrong, etc.”. 
The matters are of no consequence, each one knowing 
that he is uttering idle words, pronounced mechani- 
cally and without attention being paid to them. The 
moralists have always severely reproved this bad 
habit, for, in any case, it leads to a blameworthy 
result, whether the one who has sworn does not 
respect his oath on the pretext that he had formulated 
it without a serious intention to repudiate and he finds 
himself perjured, often several times a day, or whether 
he respects it and separates from his wife, from whom 
he had no intention to separate and whom he had 
no occasion to reproach. 

What juridical validity did the jurists attach to 
these oaths of repudiation? Only the Dja*faris (and 
the Zahiris in the past) have always denied them all 
legal validity, for the reason, among others, that 
they do not contain the name of God in their formula- 
tion. The other juridical schools regard them as con- 
ditional repudiations, and as such, involving the 
break-up of the marriage, when the condition is 
realized. Whether the wife avails herself or not of the 
oath or the husband respects it in separating from 
his wife or does not respect it in continuing to live 
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with her, are questions of fact, which do not modify 
at all the principle itself, i.e. the oath of repudiation 
determines, in law, the repudiation of the wife, if 
the tacit or explicit condition that it contains is 
realized. This troublesome solution of the jurists is 
still applied today in a certain number of Muslim 
countries. 

Egypt is the first Muslim state to have attempted 
to restrain the execution of the rule of precedent. 
The Egyptian law of 10 March 1929 declares as null 
and void conditional repudiations and oaths of re- 
pudiation, when these are dependent on an act being 
done or not done by the wife; but if the condition is 
different (i.e. if it is not dependent on the will of 
the wife) the oath of repudiation is valid. Several 
Muslim countries (Sudan, Jordan, Syria) have 
adopted in their turn the Egyptian distinction. One 
must turn to the Moroccan Code of the Personal 
Statute of 1958 and the Iraqi Code of the Personal 
Statute of 1959 to find a radical condemnation 
of every oath of repudiation, whatever may be 
the nature of the condition on which the repudiation 
is dependent. 

KASAMA.—Derived etymologically from kasam, 
this differs from it in its mode of being taken and 
its strict field of application. It is concerned with 
an oath repeated 50 times, either by the ‘asaba of 
the victim of a murder (Maliki rite), or by the in- 
habitants of the place of the crime (Hanafi rite) an 
oath by which is asserted the guilt or, on the con- 
trary, the innocence of an individual presumed to 
have killed someone. This oath dates from the pre- 
Islamic period, when it always constituted a proce- 
dure of accusation, a weapon in the hands of the 
members of the victim’s tribe, seeking to make 
use of retaliation (kisds) against the man presumed 
to be guilty. The juridical schools of Islam, in 
adopting this pre-Islamic custom, do not make it 
produce the same result. Actually, in fikh—merely 
quoting the Hanafi and Maliki doctrines which are 
clearly opposed—the kasama is, in the first of these 
systems, a procedure for the defence of the one 
presumed guilty, and, in the second, a procedure 
of accusation. 

According to all the early Hanafis (sc. those of 
Küfa), when in a non-public place (which excludes 
the mosque), quarter of a town, house, boat, etc., 
the corpse of a person was discovered, when there 
were not two male witnesses to point out the mur- 
derer, and when the wali al-dam, the nearest ‘asib 
relative of the victim, came to demand justice, 50 
people had to be made to swear to having found it in 
this place, that they were not involved in this crime 
and that they did not know the murderer. If 50 
people could not be gathered (if the crime was 
committed in a house, for example), it was possible 
to make the same person swear several times, in 
such a manner that the total of 50 oaths was reached. 
In the light of this, the wali al-dam could not apply 
retaliation and had to content himself with the 
pecuniary compensation (diya) provided in such a 
case. 

The Ma§liki school, following the teaching of the 
scholars of Medina, has kept the characteristics of 
the kasaéma which it had in pre-Islamic Arabia, that 
is to say, those of a procedure of accusation. It is 
also a fact that in the hypothetical case of a murder 
of which the author is unknown, the ‘asaba relatives 
of the victim swore a total of 50 oaths (the same 
person could swear several times provided that this 
was not more than 25 times) that such an individual, 
against whom is weighted serious presumptive evi- 
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dence, was the one who committed the murder. The 
notion of serious presumption (/awfh) has acquired 
thereby in this school, and in those that have adopted 
the same conception of kaséma, a fundamental 
importance. Serious presumptive evidence was held 
to be not only the fact that the victim, before 
dying, had accused the presumed murderer, but 
also the presence of this last person, with his blood- 
stained clothing, not far from the victim, or even 
the testimony of a single witness to the murder. 
With these conditions combined, the wali al-dam 
would bring retaliation against the one presumed 
guilty, such that he could then, as a result, have 
him put to death. The Maliki version of the kasama, 
in which oaths liable to bring about death were 
taken by the relatives of the victim who, ex hypothest, 
were not present at the murder, has formed the 
subject of some criticisms on behalf of one party, 
that has nevertheless remained a minority, of the 
ancient doctrine (Ibn Rushd, B:dá ya, ii, 419). 

Finally, it does not appear that this institution 
functioned much, even in the past when the penal law 
of Islam had a certain practical application. 

Bibliography: See the chapter aymán, in 
the works of fikh, e.g. Marghinàni, Hidàya, Cairo 
1936, ii, 54-5; Ibn Rushd, Bidāyat al-mudjtahid, 
Cairo 1952, i, 394; Ibn Kudáma, Mwghni, Cairo 
1367, viii, 676-7; J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den 
Semiten, Strasbourg 1914; Y. Linant de Bellefonds, 
Traité de droit musulman comparé, Paris - The 
Hague 1965, ii, nos. 1001 to IOII, IO2I. 

On the &kasáma, see al-Káüsáàni, Badàá^ al- 
sana, Cairo rgio, vii, 286-7; Khalil b. Ishak, 
Mukhtasar (tr. Bousquet) nos. 298-9; R. Brunsch- 
vig, Considérations sur le droit musulman ancien, 
in Studia Islamica, iii (1955), 69-70; N. J. Coulson, 
A History of Islamic Law, Edinburgh 1964, 93-4; 
J. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law!, Ox- 
ford 1964, 184. 

(J. PEDERSEN-[Y. LINANT DE BELLEFONDS]) 

aL-KASANI, ‘aA? aL-pin ABÜ BAKR B. MASCÜD, 
called MALIK AL-SULAMA’? “King of Scholars” was 
one of the greatest jurists of the Hanafi 
law school. His nisba stems from Kásàn, in 
Farghàna, to the north of the Syr Daryà in Central 
Asia. He was the pupil of ‘Ala? al-Din al-Samarkandi 
(d. 539/1144), the author of a treatise regarded as 
authoritative in the Hanafi school, sc. his Tubfat al- 
fwkahá? (printed at Damascus in 1964), and married 
this scholar’s daughter Fatima, herself well-versed 
in the legal sciences. Appointed to a position in 
Aleppo in 543/1148, he taught there till his death in 
587/1189, in the famous Madrasa Halawiyya. In 
Aleppo, he was always treated with respect and 
consideration by the authorities, who recognised 
his deep legal knowledge and the orthodoxy of his 
teaching; he frequently attacked the Mu‘tazila and 
heretical innovators (the ah! al-bid‘a). 

His main work, and the one which made him 
famous, is the Kitab Bada?s* al-sanas* fi tartib al- 
shar@i* (Cairo 1327-48, 7 vols.). According to his 
biographers, this work is a commentary on the 
Tuhfa of al-Samarkandi; but in reality, neither in 
form nor content is this a commentary in the usual 
sense of the term. As the author explains at the 
outset of his work, he wished to “imitate” the work 
of his predecessor; this is why each of its chapters 
begins by stating the plan of the subject matter, 
a plan to which al-Kasani is then rigorously faithful. 
He also owes to al-Samarkandi a certain tendency 
towards systematisation. Nevertheless, it must be 
conceded that the “imitation” is far superior to 





the original model. In Hanafi legal literature, the 
Badá^i* constitutes a master-piece of a quality 
which was never reached subsequently. The term 
“commentary” has been attached to al-Kasdni’s 
work simply because his biographers wished to stress 
an aspect of his life which they thought worthy of re- 
mark, and said sharaha Tuhfatahu wa-tazawwadja 
bintahu “he wrote a commentary on his Tuhfa [of al- 
Samarkandi] and married his daughter". 

Despite his qualities of clarity, methodicalness 
and learning, al-Kasani’s work nevertheless did not 
exercise any great influence on the later development 
of Hanafi law. It does not seem that legal scholars 
of his own time were particularly impressed with his 
importance; thus properly speaking, he had no dis- 
ciples, and the Badá^i* was not made the starting- 
point for numerous commentaries, as was the case 
with the Hidàya of his contemporary al-Marghinànt 
(d. 593/1197). At a later date, his ideas are hardly 
mentioned in the great compilations of Hanafi law, 
and even then with no more weight attached to them 
than to those of other Hanafi jurists. The appearance 
at the beginning of this century (1328/1909) of the 
first edition of the Badàá** quickly gave rise to a real 
excitement over this work amongst contemporary 
jurists, and it can be said that the teaching of Hanafi 
law became then completely polarised around it. 
Apart from the Badas‘, al-Kasani apparently wrote 
a work called al-Sulfén al-mubin fi usil al-din, ap- 
parently lost; and Brockelmann mentions a Kur?4n 
commentary called the Kitab al-Ta?wilat which 
exists only in manuscript. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-‘Adim, Ta’rikh Halab, 

ii, 295-6; al-Kurashi, al-Djawahir al-mudi?a, ii, 

244-6; Ibn Kutlubugha, Tàdj al-tarádjim fi tabakat 

al-Hanafiyya, Baghdad 1962, 84-5; Tashképriizade 

Miftah al-safàda, Waydarabad 1329, ii, 135; 

Brockelmann, I 375, S I 643; Sarkis, Dictionnaire 
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Meron, The development of legal thought in Hanafi 

texts, in St, Isl., xx (1969), 87 ff. 

(W. HEFFENING-Y. LINANT DE BELLEFONDS) 

KASAS [see kIssa]. 

KASB (A.), in economic life, gain. As is well 
known, in its main trends Islam is not a doctrine 
of renunciation of the world, but one of respect for 
the commandments of God according to the uses of 
the world, which He has given to man for his benefit. 
There is therefore no objection whatsoever to a man's 
realising, as long as it is by legal means, the gain 
necessary to improve his life and that of his depen- 
dents. The Prophet was born into a society of 
merchants, to whom he often spoke in their own 
language. He himself had been a merchant and never 
denigrated this period of his life. Among his disciples 
were many merchants, whose revenues were increased 
for the maintenance of the young community. Of 
course, the Prophet did attack the Kurashis of 
Mecca, striking specifically at their economic in- 
terests, but this was because of their egoism and 
denial of his Message and was not a condemnation 
of their commercial activity as such (Kur?àn, II, 
193-4, VII, 28, XII, 9, LXII, 9-10, etc. tr. Blachére, 
index to the word “fortune”; cf. also Rodinson 
(ch. 2), W. Ule, Heffening, etc. cited in the Bibl.). 
In the process of being fixed during the first centuries 
after the Hidjra, the Hadith developed the same line 
of thought, although bypassing some secondary 
doubts that concealed real problems. This very 
general article will be restricted to pointing out 
various directions in teaching and practice, referrring 
for more detailed analysis to the various methods 
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by means of which a “gain” might bė realised. 

Ibn Khaldün, considering the problem of gain or 
profit at the end of the classical Muslim period, as 
it might be presented to a sociologist (although in 
accord with the Book of God), enumerates (tr. de 
Slane, ii, 223 f. — Rosenthal, ii, 311 f.) the different 
means of obtaining it and the two different forms it 
can take: gain for simple subsistence, or true profit, 
premium, each resulting to some extent from the ap- 
plication of human effort to the gifts of nature. They 
can thus be procured, apart from by force or through 
political power (taxes), by means of agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce. This last source is far and 
away the most respected in Islam. 

As would be expected, reflections on the legitimacy 
of gain became more common from the time of the 
great economic leap forward of the 3rd/oth century; 
in fact, it was nearly always the legitimacy of com- 
mercial gain which was considered. The affirmation 
of the legitimacy of gain, as long as it was the fruit 
of honest toil, was underlined in the face of the 
ascetic tendencies of some spiritual groups outside 
Islam, and inside it of the nascent Süfism, which 
sometimes preached a strict ideal of poverty and 
sometimes relied on God, that is on begging, on the 
charity of the faithful, in fact of the efforts of others 
and not of oneself (unless preaching or intercession 
with God can be so called) for the acquisition of 
whatever is necessary for oneself and one's family. It 
is symptomatic that it was among the Hanbalis, who 
had most contact with poorer people and with the 
petite bourgeoisie, that the reaction against anti-eco- 
nomic trends is most pronounced. ‘‘Two kinds of food 
taste best", says a celebrated hadith widespread in 
this milieu, those produced by your own hands and 
those carried on your own back". Here, subsistence 
is in question, but even so, true profits are permitted, 
though under the strictest regulations. A polemic 
discovered by S. D. Goitein is highly relevant here. 
Deriving from a Hanafi milieu (always in this period 
closest to practice), it is a tract attributed, perhaps 
wrongly, to al-Shaybàni, but one which certainly dates 
from the 3rd/ogth century; it is true that it has come 
down to us through the medium of a successor, but 
it is sufficiently clear. In essence, it gathers together 
all the relevant hadiths and therefore all the guaran- 
tees legitimising gain. This indicates that the problem 
was indeed one faced by pious men, but that their 
conclusion was frankly positive, as it has been in 
all religions during periods of economic development. 
The attitude remained the same after the great ex- 
pansion. H. Ritter has recently drawn attention to 
the contributions of various authors to the subject, 
al- Ghazàli in particular (end of the 5th/rrth century). 
As would be expected, al-Ghazali stresses spiritual 
values and condemns the dishonest merchant, but he 
equates the honest merchant with a fighter in the 
djthad, thereby demonstrating his regard for com- 
merce. 

Teachings from other sources were combined 
with those of Islam stricto sensu. Ritter and Plessner 
have demonstrated the importance of the ideas of 
Neopythagorean Bryson, whose work was translated 
into Arabic at a fairly early date, in the economic 
thinking of Islam, both Sunnī and $Shīf, and of 
Judaism. Through his works were channelled Platonic 
and Aristotelian traditions. Incidentally, although 
this was not their own perspective, the [khwan al- 
Safà? also admit work as a source of gain, at least for 
subsistence (cf. Y. Marquet, in Arabica, vii (1961), 
225 f.). 

Without wishing to lay stress on this aspect, which ! 


will be more amply covered elsewhere, we must 
consider practice alongside doctrine. As has been 
noted, this is mostly concerned with commerce. The 
conception of merchants entailed here is one of a 
permanent accord, which can be traced right back 
to antiquity: the purpose of commerce, as expounded 
by the author of the Tabassur bi’l-tidjara (3rd/9th 
cent., ‘Irak), by Abü'l-Fadl al-Dimashki (probably 
5th/irth century, Fatimid region), and by Ibn 
Khaldün, is to realise a profit through the difference 
between the purchase price in one area and the 
selling price elsewhere. It has therefore an essentially 
speculative aim; commerce certainly needs pro- 
duction, but it is not its conscious aim to stimulate 
it, even though only agriculture and industry are, 
in the material sense, properly productive. Here we 
must introduce the ideas developed in Islam con- 
cerning prices: in one sense they are willed by God and 
must therefore be left free, but even so a Muslim 
ruler is obliged to preserve them from excessive 
speculation, particularly in the case of basic com- 
modities, just as he is obliged to regulate manu- 
facture, weights and measures, currency, etc. 

As in all ancient and mediaeval societies, lending 
an interest, in all the guises by which it was then 
known, was highly unpopular and officially forbidden. 
Early Islam stigmatised ribé, a term whose exact 
meaning is unknown. It entailed, evidently, a con- 
demnation, from a moral point of view, of those who 
grew rich through the misery of others, without 
the loan granted helping the borrower in any way to 
retrieve his fortunes, such as lending dates to a 
starving man, etc. However, as is often the case with 
sacred texts, this was applied literally to quite 
different circumstances, especially in proportion as 
the economic decline of later Islam drew attention 
to its faults without their being sufficiently analysed. 
It was therefore concluded, right up to the present 
day, that all lending at interest was forbidden. In 
fact, in periods of economic expansion, in the Islamic 
world as elsewhere, the interdiction was twisted, in 
the most transparent fashion, by being applied to 
non-Muslim communities. Thus it was generally 
accepted that lending at interest was prohibited 
amongst coreligionists but not between one faith and 
another, which in the practical life of a multi- 
confessional society amounted to its reinstatement 
(see further RIBĀ). Above all, Islam knew, practised 
and officially ratified customs aimed at securing a 
profit for money put to work, principally by means of 
investments in commercial enterprises or domains. 
This could be done through partnership, shirka [q.v.], 
or through capitalist merchant commenda, kirád, 
mudáraba [gg.v.], the money placed acquiring part 
of the profit in reward for the service rendered or in 
compensation for the risk taken. Muslim practice, 
whatever the original reasons behind it, was con- 
sidered by merchants of all confessions as preferable 
to previous traditions (A. Udovitch, Partnership and 
profit in Medieval Islam, Princeton 1969). It was in 
continual usage, which attests the fact that the 
Muslim economy certainly relied on profit. The 
forms it took were those which in large measure 
soon became general in the Mediterranean and West- 
ern world. At the end of the Middle Ages, only the 
latter gradually outdistanced the Muslim economy. 

Bibliography: it is impossible to give here a 
general bibliography of a subject so amply treated 
at an elementary level; see the specialised ar- 
ticles, particularly riDjànA (in EI! by Heffe- 
ning), RIBA, KIRAD, BAY‘, etc.; to the first, while 
awaiting the new edition, add E. Bussi, I} concetto 
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(CL. CAHEN) 
As a theological term kasb means ‘‘acquisition’’, 
*appropriation''. The verb kasaba, usually in 
the 1st form and sometimes in the 8th (iktasaba), 
is frequently found in Kur?ànic vocabulary, mainly 
with the sense of “acquiring” those rewards or 
punishments which are the fruit of moral acts, and 
so a loose translation could render kasaba here as 
"carrying out an action”. Therefore, “Each soul is 
paid a fair price for whatever has accrued to it” 
(Kur?àn, II, 281; cf. inter alia, XIV, 51, XL, 17, 
LXXIV, 38, etc.). According to the text, this is the 
very reason for the creation of the world, ‘God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth in truth (bz'I-hakk), 
and so that each soul could be rewarded for whatever 
it had acquired" (XLV, 22). Kasaba alludes to the 
“acquisition” (of the fruit) of each act, good or evil; 
iktasaba, which is very close in meaning, is used in 
the Kur?àn only for human actions in general (IV, 36), 
or for acts which merit punishment (II, 286, X XIV, 
II, XXXIII, 58). Verse II, 286 says: ‘‘To each soul 
(is given) that which it has acquired (kasabat) and 
against each (is recorded) that which it has acquired 
(tktasabat). It should be noted that when discussing 
this verse, al-Zamakhshari, followed by al-Baydawi, 
stresses the meaning contained in the 8th form. 
The masdars of these two verbal forms, kasb (pl. 
aksãb) and iktisãb, have had a long history in the 
Slm al-kalam, especially in the Ash‘ari school, where 
they were employed to define that which reverted to 
man in a “freely” accomplished and morally qualified 
act. The Ash‘ari kasb is a narrow margin in which 
is inscribed the relationship between the act created 
by God and human responsibility. The school’s subtle 
analyses tend to safeguard both the notion of ‘“‘free 
choice" (ikhtiyár [q.v.]) strongly expressed within the 
subject, and the just, frequent retribution augured 
in the Kur?àn, while at the same time taking nothing 
away from God, who “created you, you and that 
which you do" (Kur?án, XX XVII, 96). Some writers 
prefer to use tktisdb (al-Ghazali); the majority use 
one term or the other indiscriminately. According 
to al-Zamakhshari, commenting on Kur?an, II, 
286, it appears that iktisab, in its reflexive conno- 
tation, lays stress on psychologically proven reality. 
The discussions about kasb were famed for their 
very elaborate dialectic, as witness the maxim of 
their opponents (notably the Hanbalis): ‘‘more 
tenuous than al-Ash‘ari’s kasb”, adakk min kasb 


al-Ash‘ari, But perhaps this subtlety, or obscurity, 
can be clarified when the historical evolution of the 
committed arguments is taken into consideration. 

I. Pre-Ash'ari kalàm. It was, in fact, from his 
predecessors that al-Ash‘ari took the concept of 
kasb as the "acquisition" of acts (see W. Montgomery 
Watt, The Origin of the Islamic doctrine of acquisition, 
in JRAS (1943), 234-7; idem, Free will and predesti- 
nation in early Islam, London 1948, passim; idem, 
The formative period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 
1973, index). 

It seems to have been in Ghaylàn's teaching and 
in Murdji?i circles that the root k-s-b first took on 
a technical meaning: to distinguish between science 
and knowledge “acquired” by man's efforts, «m 
muktasabi, and "necessary" science or knowledge, 
‘tlm darüri. Kasb here remains very close to its 
initial sense of acquisition of profit. Muktasabi (as- 
sociated with nagari “discursive”, ‘“speculative’’) 
and darüri (associated with “immediate” and "'self- 
evident”) became traditional distinctions in the study 
of the sources or “channels” (asbáb) of knowledge 
(cf. Gardet and Anawati, Introduction à la théologie 
musulmane?, Paris 1970, 375-83). 

Diràr b. «Amr was the first to employ the root 
k-s-b in analysing human action, applying it to the 
problem of man’s free choice in the face of divine 
omnipotence. According to Dirar, human action arises 
from “two agents”: God, who creates it, and man, 
who acquires it (see text apud al-Ash‘ari, Makalat 
al-Islámiyyin, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1369-73/ 
1950-4, i, 313). The stress Dirar lays on the two 
agents (f@‘ilan) tends to indicate that this '*acquisi- 
tion" arises from an intrinsic efficacy of human 
action, but one which cannot exist without a divine 
motion operating at that moment. A little later, al- 
Nadjdjar divorced this union of causes and opposed 
kháHk (creator, always God) and /fá«/, "agent" 
(ibid., i, 315). Action comes under God's power in the 
sense that God wills it at the moment that it is 
accomplished and does not wish it when it is not 
brought about, but its actual execution belongs to 
man. Therefore, man possesses "power over the 
kasb”’, he is kadir ‘ala ’l-kasb (ibid., ii, 218). One of al- 
Nadjdjar’s disciples, Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Burghith, 
emphasised, on the basis of Kur?ànic texts, that the 
same term could not be applied to man, and to God 
(ibid., ii, 198): whether fa%:/ is the province of man, 
as the texts of the Makalat seem to indicate, or 
whether, as al-Baghdadi says in al-Fark bayn al-firak 
(ed. Cairo 1328, 197), God is Agent, the same term 
cannot be applied to man, who remains no more than 
the '*'acquisitor", the mukiasib, of his action. The 
Rafidi Hisham b. al-Hakam, and after him Dja‘far 
b. Harb, also used kasb and iktisãb to describe the 
relationship between man and his voluntary actions: 
it can be said that human action is “free” (ikhtiyari) 
in the sense that man wills it and acquires it (iktisãbi); 
but it remains “‘constrained”’ (id@jirari) in the sense 
that man plays no part in its efficient cause, which 
is created by God (ibid., i, 100). 

These early mutakallimtn therefore tried, by em- 
ploying the concept of "acquisition", to retain for 
man his own part in the act he accomplished. But 
while for Dirar this part remained a positive action, 
a participant in the single divine creator Action and 
thus subordinate to It, al-Nadjdjar and al-Burghüth, 
anxious to preserve the division between Creator and 
creature, would not allow of such a conception. For 
them, man possessed nevertheless a “power” (kudra) 
over the acquisition of his actions. Judging from this 
evidence, al-Shahrastani’s dubbing such scholars 
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Djabariyya in his Kitab al-Milal wal-nihal (ed. 
Badràn, Cairo 1370/1951, 138-9) must be revised. 

The thesis of man “the acquisitor" (muktasib) was 
certainly opposed to the Mu‘tazili thesis of man ‘‘the 
creator” (kAdlik) of his actions. AI-Djubbà?i question- 
ed the very notion of kasb. His arguments have been 
preserved, scattered throughout the Makélat and 
more concisely in the writings of ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
(Sharh al-ustl al-khamsa, ed. ‘Abd al- Karim ‘Uthm4n, 
Cairo 1384/1965, 363-79). 

2. The major trends of Ash‘ari kalam. Ash‘arism, 
on the other hand, developed “acquisition” as one of 
his main directives against the I*tizàl. There is no 
mention of it as such in the credos of the Makalat 
or the [bana, which would suggest that the “‘theory 
of kasb” was propounded by his disciples rather than 
by al-Ash‘ari himself. However, the concept does 
appear in the Makáláàt and the Ibana, and it re- 
emerges in Kitab al-Luma‘, several times in chapter v 
(on kadar) and at the beginning of chapter vi (on 
istita‘a): cf. R. McCarthy’s ed. and Eng. tr. in The 
Theology of al-Ash‘art, Beirut 1953, 37-58/53-81, 
passim, This was one of the school's constant themes, 
and when ‘Abd al-Djabbar (loc. cit.) reported al- 
Djubba*i’s strictures, he added his own refutation of 
all the early Ash‘ari formulations, Al-Bakillani died 
in 403/1013 and *Abd al-Djabbàr in 415/1025. Right 
up to the present day, the Ash‘aris defend the ‘‘the- 
ory of kasb” and refute Mu‘tazili objections to it, 
both in their major treatises (al-Djuwayni, al- 
Ghazáli, al- Djurdjáni, etc.) and in their basic manuals 
(al-Sanüsi, al-Bàdjüri, etc.). Their definitions and 
analyses appear always to be linked to the ideas 
of kudra hàditha (the "contingent power" created 
by God) and istifa‘a ({q.v.], the ability to act). 

Ash‘ari kasb and iktisáb are undoubtedly heirs to 
the first trends of *ilm al-kalám, those predecessors 
whom al-Ash‘ari liked to call the ahl al-ithbat. But 
the preoccupation with combatting the I‘tizal, and 
with allowing man nothing that was not subject to 
the immediate and sole power of God, which was 
what al-Dirar for example saw as the real and positive 
nature of kasb, or even with al-Nadjdjar’s “‘power over 
kasb”, gave way to a pure “attribution” or ‘im- 
putation” extrinsically created by God in the human 
subject. The extreme subtlety or obscurity imputed 
to Ash‘ari kasb by opponents like Ibn Taymiyya 
perhaps derived from the fact that in the direct ref- 
erence to an act freely completed, which is the basic 
meaning of the root k-s-b, became no more than a 
psychological semblance, without any reality ab 
intra, In Dirar and al-Nadjdjar, kasb and iktisab can 
still be translated as “acquisition” or ‘“appropria- 
tion"; but the strict Ash‘arf concept demands that 
we speak of “extrinsic attribution” and ‘“‘juridic 
imputation”. 

To sum up: Ash‘ari kasb or iktisab is the link 
between the “‘contingent power" to act and the ac- 
complished action, but with no concommittant 
intrinsic effect of the first on the second (e.g. al- 
Djuwayni, Irshad, ed. and Fr. tr. Luciani, Paris 1938, 
119/191-2). The power, action and kasb are directly 
created by God within the human subject, which is, 
as al-Djurdjani states (Sharh al-Mawakif, ed. Cairo 
1325/1907, viii, 48), no more than the receptacle, 
the place (smahall): an expression frequently found in 
the manuals of this school. Subsequently, kasb was 
conceived of as pure “connection” (ta‘alluk; al-Sanisi, 
Mukaddimat, ed. and Fr. tr. Luciani, Algiers 1908, 
70-1), or, following Ibn Hazm, as the “positioning in 
annexation” (istidafa, cf. al-Fisal fi’l-milal, ed. Cairo 
1347, ili, 48) of the effect produced and the subject 


from which it derives, without a man having any ef- 
ficacity over his act, '*without even his being assured 
of the production of that act" (al-Bàdjürt, Hàshiya 
“ala... Diawharat al-tawhid, ed. Cairo 1352/1934, 
61). In strictest Ash‘arism, this concept of kasb 
attributes to “acquisition” an “imputation” deriving 
solely from the inscrutable divine Will. 

Other analytical essays, perhaps influenced by the 
legacy of Dirar or al-Nadjdjar, or by Māturīdī elu- 
cidations (see below), suggest that kasb should be 
defined as a “wish” (iráda) which is created as it 
were by accident (‘arad), but always acknowledging 
that the three conditions present—contingent wish, 
contingent power and effect produced—are directly 
created by God, without their being an intrinsic sub- 
ordinate link between them. The Mu‘tazilis objected 
that an accident (the kasb) could not be inherent 
within another accident (the human act). In reply, 
Ibn Hazm asserted that this inherence was possible 
(op. cit., iii, 51-2). Al-Badjiri (loc. cit.) discussed both 
trends and their respective definitions, acknowledging 
both as valid, but declaring that the theory of kasb- 
will was less “reliable” than that of kasb-relation. 

3. The Hanafi-Máturidi tradition (including some 
Ash‘ari thinkers). The earliest discussions which form 
the basis of the trends known as MAaturidi ignore the 
problem of kasb. Neither the Fikh Akbar I nor the 
Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa makes any mention of it. How- 
ever, probably influenced by the first Ash‘ari specu- 
lations, the Fikh Akbar II (a.7; Eng. tr. A. J. Wen- 
sinck, The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1932, 191, where 
the text is reported at the end of a.6) affirms that 
all men’s actions are in truth their “acquisition” 
(kasb). The later text called the Fikh Akbar of al- 
Shāfiʻi, edited by Wensinck as Fikk Akbar III, states 
(a.18, ibid., 266) that “God created in man the power 
of kasb”, 

Just as Ash‘ari kasb was related to the school's 
opinions on the general problem of divine omnip- 
otence and human freedom, so the concept of kasb 
expounded by the kaldm scholars whom al-Máturidi 
refers to was dependent on their explanation of 
human action. For them, the (ontological) root of an 
act arises from the power (kudra) of God, and its 
(moral) qualification, which obeys or disobeys 
divine Law, arises from the power (kudra) of the 
individual (cf., for example, the brief summary of 
‘Abd al-Rahim Ibn ‘Ali, Nazm al-farã’id?, Cairo n.d., 
72). Kasb is precisely this qualification, and therefore 
derives from human "'power". Subsequently, some 
measure of an effect by man on his action was 
acknowledged, which was a return, beyond al- 
Ash‘ari, to the older views of Diràr and al-Nadidjàr. 
The definition of kasb as sifa, a moral quality (ibid., 
73), is the usual response in tracts of a Maturidi bent 
(cf. al-Nasafi, al-Taftazani, al-Lakani, etc.). Some 
Ash‘aris, while adhering to their school’s viewpoint 
on the analysis of human action, especially on the 
“capacity to act” (isti#a‘a), opted for a theory very 
close to kasb-sifa. Among these latter, the Hanifis- 
Maturidis are fond of citing al-Bakillani (ibid.); 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Muhassal, ed. Cairo n.d., 
143) can also be included here. 

Thus we have three appreciably different concepts, 
all three permitted in the official doctrine of “ilm 
al-kalam: kasb-relation (strict Ash‘arism), kasb-will 
(secondary Ash‘ari trend) and kasb-sifa (Maturidis 
and some Ash‘aris). It should be noted that through 
their theory of kasb, however it was defined precisely, 
the Ash‘aris, like the Maturidis-Hanifis, deliberately 
opposed Djabariyya as well as Mu‘tazila, and on this 


| based their belief in man’s responsibility for his own 
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actions. Whether as pure relation, contingent will or 
moral quality, it was, they stated, in proportion to 
kasb that God, on the day of judgement, would reward 
or punish accomplished actions. 

Bibliography: given in the article. To this can 
be added Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb 
on Kur?àn, II, 286; H. Stieglecker, Die Glaubens- 
lehren des Islam, Munich, Paderborn, Vienna 
1959-62, 103 ff.; L. Gardet, Les grands problè- 
mes de la théologie musulmane: Dieu et la destinée 
de homme, Paris 1967, 60-4. (L. GARDET) 
KASBAH [see KasaBa]. 

KASF [see kus OF]. 

KASH, the modern sHAHR-1 sABZ (green town") 
on account of the fertility of its surroundings), a 
town in Ozbekistan on what was once the great trade 
route between Samarkand and Balkh. According to 
Chinese authorities, Kash (Chinese transcription 
Kia-sha or Kié-shuang-na, also K?iusha, as a town 
Ki-she) was founded at the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D.; cf. J. Marquart, Chronologie der alt- 
türkischen Inschriften, Leipzig 1898, 57; Erānšahr 
etc., Berlin 1901, 304; E. Chavannes, Documents 
sur les Toukiue (Turcs) occidentaux, St. Petersburg 
1903, 146. In 372/982 it is mentioned by Hudūd al- 
<älam, 113 (§ 25, 15) as well-irrigated and pro- 
tected by a citadel; it exported mules, manna and 
red salt. Yakit’s statement (Mu‘djam, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, iv, 274; Barbier de Meynard, Dict., 488 f.) on the 
authority of Ibn Makülà, who died in 473/1080-1, 
that in Transoxiana the name was everywhere pro- 
nounced Kiss is very doubtful. For the later period 
the pronunciation Kesh (Kishsh) is proved by the 
frequently recurring expression Kesh-i Dilkesh. The 
accounts of the Arab conquest are discussed by Mar- 
quart in particular (EranSahr, see Index). The Kesh 
of the Sáàmànid period is described very fully by the 
Arab geographers (al-Istakhri, 324 f.; Ibn Hawkal?, 
501 f.; al-Mukaddasi, 282). The town in those days 
was a third of a farsakh (about a mile) in length 
and breadth. The old city (madina, Persian shahristan) 
as well as the citadel (kukandiz) were already de- 
serted, and only the outer town (rabad) was inhabited; 
in the vicinity of the earlier Kash a new town was 
arising. This suggests that the modern town has a 
site different from that of the Kash which existed 
before the Muslim conquest. Nothing is known of 
other transferences of the site. Kash is never men- 
tioned in the history of the Mongol conquest, so that 
it must have submitted to the Mongols (617/1220) 
without resistance. The name Shahr-i Sabz first ap- 
pears—on coins also—about the middle of the 
8th/r4th century. Many buildings were erected in 
Kash by Timir, who was born in the district of 
Kash, and his contemporaries; thereon, cf. W. 
Barthold in Zapiski vost. ofd. arkh. obsh¢., xxiii, 
1f. Especially famous is the palace Ak Saray built 
at the end of 782/beginning of 1380 by builders 
from Kh¥drazm; cf. Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, Zafar- 
Nama, Calcutta 1887-8, i, 301 f., and the notices by 
Nizam al-Din Shami and ‘Abd al-Razzak Samar- 
kandi, in Barthold, Ulugbeg i ego vremya, Petrograd 
1918, 23, Eng. tr. Minorsky, in Four studies on the 
history of Central Asia, ii, Leiden 1958, 26; very 
little survives of this palace; on the inscriptions 
cf. N. Sitnyakowskiy in Protokoli Turk. Krutka 
Lyub. Arkh., v, 114 f. As late as the roth/16th century 
Kash or Shahr-i Sabz is described by Hafiz-i Tanish 
(«Abd Allàh-Náma, Ms. of the Asiatic Museum, 
574 age, f. 87b) as an important town usually 
governed by a prince of the ruling house, while the 
administration of Nasaf or Karshi [g.v.] could be 





left to a military official (Darwgha). In the 19th 
century, the amir Nasr Allah of Bukhara (1826-60) 
tried during the whole of his reign to subjugate the 
town; he succeeded only in 1860, but his successor 
lost Kash as early as 1865. In 1870 it was ceded by 
the Russians to the amir of Bukhara. At the present 
day the situation is reversed and Shahr-i Sabz is 
an unimportant town in comparison with Karshi, 
the result of the political changes in the r2th/18th 
century. The district of Shahr-i Sabz is surrounded 
to the N. by the Hazret-Sultàn hills, to the S. by 
the Bay Suntaw-mountains and irrigated by the 
Kara-Darya4 with its affluents. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 469 f.; Barthold, 
Turkestan’, index, esp. 134f.; idem, K Istorii 
orosheniya Turkestana, St. Petersburg 1914, 
125 f.; B. Spuler, Iran’, index; idem, Geschichte 
Mittelasiens, Leiden 1966, index (s.v. Shahr-i 
sabz). (W. BARTHOLD/B. SPULER) 
KASHAN (Kasan, Kashan; 33°59’ lat. N., 51°27’ 

long. E.), a town of the Djibàl, on the ancient N. — S. 
axial route of central Iran, chief town of a shahristan 
of the central province (Ustan-i markazi); it gives 
its name to an oasis adjoining the Dasht-i Kavir on 
the N.E. and on the E., closed on the W. and on 
the S. by the buffer of the median chain of central 
Iran (3,900 m. at the Küh-i Karkas). Despite its 
altitude (945 m.), the town has a warm climate 
(average of 38? C. in July, obs. 1881-4), has a bad 
reputation for scorpions and suffers from lack of 
water. This has been supplied by the perennial spring 
of Fin and by the traditional systems of kanáts and 
ab anbārs (cisterns); constructed under Shah ‘Abbas 
the Great, the Kurüd Dam also supplied the town; 
and likewise from theSafawid period, the Kamsar Dam 
served for irrigation until the floods of 1958. Today, 
the sinking of deep wells and water supply works al- 
low a much greater provision of water for drinking 
and for irrigation. Apart from its craftsmanship and 
textile industries, the district is renowned for its 
natural products (figs and pomegranates from Fin, 
rose water from Kamsar, melons, grapes etc.). 

At the S.W. exit of the town, the site of Tepe 
Sialk/Sialg testifies to the ancient occupation of the 
oasis (3 periods from the 5th to the 3rd millenium; 
a small Indo-European “state” destroyed around the 
8th C. B.C.; objects preserved in the Louvre and 
Tehran Museums; see R. Ghirshman, Fowilles de 
Sialk, i-ii, Paris 1938-9; idem, l'Iran des origines 
à l'Islam, Paris 1951). The region abounds in Sasanid 
remains (¢ahar tak of Niyastar/Niyasar and Natanz). 
Although the name Kàsán/Kàshàn may not be attes- 
ted before the 4th/roth C. and its origin remains 
uncertain, the importance of the Sasanid town is 
proved, notably by its resistance to the Arab in- 
vasion (anecdote of the scorpions: see al-Mukaddasi, 
390; the town furnished soldiers for the Sasanid 
army: see H. Naráki, Ta?rikh-i idjtimá i, 28; the 
legend of the Magian kings having left from Kashan 
for Jerusalem was circulated in an early period: see 
Monneret de Villard, Le leggende orientali sui magi 
evangelici, Vatican 1952, 83 ff. and index s.v. Qāšān). 
According to various authors, the Islamic city was 
founded (or fortified) by Zubayda Khātūn, wife of 
Hariin al-Rashid, and then claimed by the Imàmi 
Shi‘is, who are said to have constructed a fortified 
surrounding wall to protect the town from the 
attacks of the Daylamis (Mir?át-i Kásán, 6-7). Sub- 
sequently attached to the governorship of Isfahan, 
it then formed with Kumm its own governorship, 
or at times two distinct governorships. Renowned 
from the Saldjikid period for its madrasas, its 
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scholars, its calligraphers, its administrators (known 
by the nisba Kashi, Kashani, Fini, Rawandi, etc.) 
and its glazed ceramics (kaft rang or mina@i), it was 
relatively spared by the Tlkhànids, the Timürids and 
the Turcomans, who derived profit from its crafts- 
manship (pottery, brassware, textiles). It enjoyed 
its greatest prosperity under the Safawids; a true 
cultural capital of Islamic Iran in the roth/16th 
century, it was favoured by Shah ‘Abb&s and his 
successors who embellished it with a palace, gardens, 
avenues and covered bazaars. From 4,000 to 5,000 
hearths in 1524 (Tenreiro), it counted 5,000 to 6,000 
in 1565 (Mestre Afonso), and Chardin enumerates 
6,500 houses in 1673 (counting 5 to 6 persons per 
hearth or house). The town was then renowned for 
its gold brocades (zar baft, zari), its silks (thread and 
fabric), its velvets (makkmal), its wool or silk carpets 
(sometimes embroidered with gold and silver), 
its painters and calligraphers, its scholars and 
theologians and above all its famous kāskīî [q.v.] 
widespread in the Islamic world. After having 
suffered the Afghan and Afsharid domination, 
with their massacres and exactions, the town was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1192/1779 in the time 
of Karim Khan Zand. Although reconstructed by this 
sovereign and ‘embellished’? by Fath ‘Ali Shah 
Kadjar, it has only recently recovered a part of its 
prosperity (modernization of the textile industry, 
improvement of the roads and railways, of which the 
Tehran-Zahidan line is in the process of completion). 
After the depression of the 18th century (ca. 15,000 
inhabitants at the beginning of the 19th century), 
the city was repopulated (ca. 30,000 inhabitants in 
1840, ca. 50,000 in 1908). Nevertheless, the develop- 
ment of the oasis has been checked, mainly due to 
the transfer of the axial N. — S. route to the W. of the 
median chain. While the census of 1956 reflects the 
exodus towards Tehran (ca. 46,000 inhabitants), 
that of 1966 seems to indicate an improvement 
(58,468 inhabitants). Numerous authors have stressed 
the enthusiasm for work and natural disposition of 
the Kàshis for the arts, literature and philosophy, 
as well as their spirit of independence. Although 
their devotion to the AA! al-Bayt and the twelve 
Imàms may be generally attested since the Saldjükid 
period, the majority of the settlements of the district 
were Sunni at the time of the conquest of Shàh 
Ismá'il, and the faith of the people of the town itself 
also poses a problem (see B. Scarcia Amoretti, in 
AIUON (1969), 263-8; M. Mazzaoui, The origins of 
the Safawids, Si*ism, Sufism and the Gulat, Wiesbaden, 
1972, 31, n. 3). The ancient Jewish community of the 
town, which served as a refuge to the Jews of Iran 
under Nadir Shah, is now in decline (2,000 persons 
in 1907, 525 in 1956). As elsewhere in Iran, faction- 
alism divided the social body there, practically until 
the end of the Kadjar period. Despite natural destruc- 
tions and sackings, the town has preserved a part 
of its historic architectural appearance: from the 
Saldjiikid period, a minaret of the Djum*a Mosque 
dated 466/1074, the solitary Zayn al-Din Minaret 
with a height of 47 m, the remains of the Djalali 
fortress and a part of the fortified double surrounding 
wall; from the Mongol period, the Kh¥adja Tadj al- 
Din Mausoleum; built in 867/1463, the Masdjid-i Mir 
‘Imad or Masdjid-i Maydàn-i Fayd (constructed over 
a more ancient building, of which the mihrdb dated 
632/1235 is in the Berlin Museum); from the Safawid 
period, the Imámzáda Habib b. Müsà shelters the 
tomb of Shah ‘Abbas the Great (mikrab of the ancient 
mausoleum dated 668/1270 in the Tehran Museum); 
from the Kadjar period, the Madrasa-i Sultàni or 


Masdjid-i Shah, the Mosque and the Madrasa-yi Aka 
Buzurg, the present garden palace of Fin. Among 
numerous imamezddas, the town notably shelters the 
mausoleums of the Shi‘i poet Muhtasham K&shani 
(d. 996/1588) [g.v.] and of the Shi theosophist 
Mulla Muhsin-i Fayd Kashani (d. 1091/1680). 
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sh., 168-70 and index (Kilid-i nakd, Tehran 1336 
sh.); Mirza ‘Abd al-Karim Darrabi, Mirat-i 
Kasdan ya Ta?rikh-i Kashan, ed. lradj Afshar, 
Tehran 1341 sh. Travellers: A. Baiao, Itinerdrios 
de India a Portugal po terra, Coimbra 1923 (Ten- 
reiro, 23; Mestre Afonso, 164); Michele Membré, 
Relazione di Persia (1542), ed. G. Scarcia, etc., 
Naples 1969, 52; T. Herbert, Some years travels ..., 
London 1665, 232-3; Chardin, Voyages, ed. Lang- 
lés, Paris 1811, ii, 461-3, iii, 1-11; Olivier, Voyage, 
Paris 1807, iii, 94-7; Ouseley, Travels, London 
1819-23, iii, 86-94; Morier, Second Journey, 
London 1818, 161-2; Mme. Dieulafoy, La Perse, 
Paris 1887, 194-212; De Sercey, La Perse en 
1839-1840, Paris 1928, 226-9; Watson, A His- 
tory of Persia, London 1866, 130-1; E. Aubin, 
La Perse d'aujourd'hui, Paris 1908, 263-8. Studies: 
L. Lockhart, Persian Cities, London 1960, 120-6; 
Minorsky, Calligraphers and painters, Washington 
1959, 30-1 and index; Farkang-1 Diughrafiyat-yi 
Ivan, Tehran iii, 222-4; H. Naraki, Tavikh-i 
idjtimai-yi Kdashan, Tehran 1345 sh.; idem, 
Athar-i ta?rikhi-yi Shahvistinha-yi Kdshan wa- 
Nafanz, Tehran 1348 sh. (J. CAL MARD) 
KASHANI, AvATULLAM ABU 'L-KAsIM, an Ira- 
nian mudjtahid who played a role of some im- 
portance in the events of the early post World 
War II period. Born in the late r9th century, 
Kashani went at an early age to Nadjaf, where he 
studied under two of the mudjtahids prominent in 
support of the Iranian constitutionalist cause, 
Muhammad Kazim Khurasani and Mirza Husayn 
Khalili Tihrani. In 1919 he was sentenced to death 
in absentia by the British for opposing the mandate 
in “Irak, but escaped to Iran, Throughout the reign 
of Rida Shah he abstained from political activity, 
but was exiled in June 1942 by the British military 
authorities for alleged contacts with German agents. 
His postwar political career began in 1948 with the 
organization in Tehran of demonstrations against 
the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
With the beginning of the campaign for the nationali- 
zation of the oil industry, Kashani’s importance 
grew as he came to be one of the chief organizers 
of mass support for Dr. Muhammad Musaddik’s 
National Front. He had, too, a number of repre- 
sentatives in the Madjlis, a group known as the 
Mudjahidin-t Islam. Personal differences arose 
between Kashani and Musaddik, and Kash4ni 
became alarmed, moreover, at the militant irreligio- 
sity that showed itself in the last days of Musaddik’s 
rule, He therefore supported the royalist coup d’état 
of 19 August 1953 that overthrew Musaddik. 
Kashani’s remaining years were uneventful, and 
his death in 1962 passed largely unnoticed. 
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. Bibliography: Agha Buzurg  al-Tihrani, 

Tabakat a‘lim al-shi<a, Najaf 1375/1956, if, 

75-6; L. P. Elwell-Sutton, Persian Oil: A Study 

in Power Politics, London 1955, 195-6; Richard 

W. Cottam, Nationalism in Iran, Pittsburgh 1964, 

152-5; Hamid Algar, The Oppositional Role of the 

Ulama in Twentieth Century Ivan, in Saints, 

Scholars and Sufis, ed. Nikki R. Keddie, Berkeley 
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KASHANI, nàipjbj MĪRZĀ pJĀnĪ, the BAbi 
historian, was a merchant of Kāshān who, with 
two of his three brothers, Hadjdji Mirza Isma‘il 
Dabih and Hadjdji Mirza Ahmad, was among the ear- 
liest disciples of Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, the Báb[q.v.]. 
When in 1847 the Bab was being conducted from Is- 
fahán to his prison at Maki, the brothers bribed his 
escort to allow him to be their guest for two days 
and two nights at Kàshàn. In the following year Kā- 
shàni, with Baha? Allah, Subh-i Azal and other prom- 
inent disciples, attempted to join the Babi insurgents 
of Shaykh Tabarsi near Bárfurüsh in Mázandaràn, but 
was captured by the royal troops and imprisoned for 
some time at Amul, until ransomed by two merchants 
of Kashan. ‘‘We find him always impelled, as it would 
appear, by religious zeal, now at Barfuriish, now at 
Mashhad, now at Tihrán." The Bāb was put to death 
on July 9, 1850, and Kashani occupied the next two 
years in writing his history of the movement, for 
which task. he was qualified by personal acquaintance 
not only with the Bab, but with Subh-i Azal, Baha? 
Allah and almost all the early apostles of the Babi 
religion, and by his detailed and accurate information 
on every event connected with the movement during 
the first eight years of its existence. His history 
(which, for some mystical reason not readily com- 
prehensible he styled Nukfat al-Kaf ‘the Point of 
Kaf”), is accurate, but is disfigured by fulsome and 
almost idolatrous adulation of his hero and by 
coarse abuse of his persecutors. When Nasir al-Din 
Shah resolved to strike a blow at the adherents of 
the new religion, Kashani was forcibly removed 
from the shrine of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim, about six 
miles south of Tihrán, where he had taken sanctuary, 
and ‘thrown into prison, where he shared the cell 
of Baha? Allah. On Sept. 15, 1852, he was put to 
death at Tihràn in company with twenty-seven of his 
co-religionists. As an act of policy, in order to divert 
vengeance from himself and his minister, the Shàh 
handed the heretics over to various communities 
for execution and Kashani was delivered to Aka 
Mahdi, Malik al-Tudjdjar (‘chief of the merchants"). 
According to one account he suffered death by the 
bowstring, and according to another the merchants 
and shopkeepers of the city inflicted wounds on him 
until he perished. 

Of his brothers Ismá'il died at Tihrán and Ahmad, 
who, after the death of the Bab, recognised Subh-i 
Azal as his successor, was slain at Baghdad by some 
Baha'is [¢.v.}, followers of Baha? Allah. 

Bibliography: Wadjdji Mirza Djani, Nuktat 

al-Kaf, ed. E. G. Browne in GMS; Browne, 4 

Traveller’s Narrative, written to illustrate the 

Episode of the Bab, Cambridge 1891; idem, The 

Ta?rikh-i-Jadid, or New History of Mirza ‘Ali 

Mukammad the Bab, Cambridge 1893. 

(T. W. Harc) 

AL-KÁ SHANI, AL-kAsul, Abu '’l-‘Abbās Ahmad b. 
‘Ali, called Ibn Baba or Baba, Persian author 
of the Saldjik period, and boon-companion or 
nadim by profession. He apparently flourished in 
the second half of the sth/irth century and early 
years of the next one; Bagdathi Ismail Paga, I dáp ai- 


makniin, i, 546, says that he died in 51o/1116-7, and 
this is approximately confirmed by Yàküt, who says 
that he died at Marw. Only Sam'àni, Ansáb, ff. 80a, 
437b, and Yáàküt, Bwldán, ed. Beirut, i, 412, iv, 
296-7, have any significant information on him. It 
seems that he worked in his homeland of Djibal, then 
travelled to Baghdad, and ended up in Khurds4n, 
probably at the court of the Saldjik amir Sandjar. 

His only surviving work is the Kitab Ra?’s mai al- 
nadim “The  boon-companion's stock-in-trade’’, 
dedicated to a so-far unidentified patron, the Amir 
and Rais Sa‘d al-Mulk Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad b. 
Bahram, who was most probably a member of 
Sandjar’s court circle. This adab work contains mate- 
tial useful for boon-companions and story-tellers, and 
draws heavily on such earlier authors as Muhammad 
b. Habib, Ibn Kutayba, Kushadjim and Tha‘Alibi; 
the long, closing historical section, however, has 
valuable and unique information on the Ghaznawids 
(tr. and comm. in Bosworth, The later Ghaznavids: 
splendour and decay (forthcoming). Ibn Bàba was 
also the author, according to Yàküt, of a book on 
the sects of the Shi‘a, so far lost. 

Bibliography: In addition to references 
given in the article, see V. A. Hamdani, Some 
rare manuscripts in Istanbul, in JRAS (1938), 
562-3; C. E. Bosworth, Early sources for the 
history of the first four Ghaznavid Sultans (977- 
ro4r), in IQ, vii (1963), 17-18; GAL, I, 140, S I, 
586 (here wrongly called Ibn Bani); critical ed. 
with introd. of the K. Ra’s mal al-nadim by 
M. S. Badawi, Manchester Ph.D. thesis 1975 
(unpublished). (C. E. BOSWORTH) 
KASHF, the act of lifting and tearing 

away the veil [which comes between man and the 
extra-phenomenal world]. Al-Djurdjàni's Ta*rifát 
(ed. Flügel, Leipzig 1845, 193) states that, according 
to the Arabic lexicon, kashf means ''to take away 
the veil", but in technical terminology (éstilah) it 
means “to make appear in a complete and actual 
realisation the mysterious senses and the realities 
which are behind the veil". It is worthy of note 
(see below) that this definition copies word-for-word 
a text of the Imami scholar Haydar Amuli, some 
twenty years the senior of al-Djurdjànt. Experience 
of kashf works within and brings about mukdshafa, 
which may be translated as “unveiling” in the sense 
of “illumination” or “epiphany”. Their opposing 
correlatives are sałr and istitár, the acts of veiling 
and occultation. 

The technical environment of the word’s use, as 
evoked by al-Djurdjani, is essentially that of tasawwuf 
and of Shi? theology. The verb kashafa (but not the 
masdar kashf) occurs several times in the Kur?án 
in its current sense of to uncover (part of the body) 
and to take away (misfortune, evil, danger, torment). 
However, two texts serve as the basis for future 
elaborations: “We have lifted thy covering off thee 
(kaskafnā), and today thy sight is sharp" (L, 22) 
and “The portending [Last Day] is near at hand, 
Short of Allah, there is no-one can lift it away" 
(LIII, 57-8). The first of these two texts is cited 
by al-Ghazáll at the opening of his Munkidh. 

I. Some examples of Süfi elaborations: 

(a) al- Kalábadhi. It seems that in the first centuries 
(e.g. in al-Hallàdi) the opposite (mukabal) of satr 
or istitar was not so much kashf as tadjalli “[divine] 
irradiation”. Al-Kalabadhi, K. al-Ta‘arruf, ed. 
Arberry, Cairo 1352/1933, 90, headed his ch. lviii 
Fi 'Ltadjall wa ’l-istitār. He distinguishes three 
types of fadjalli: that of the essence, that of the 
attributes of the essence and that of the status 
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(hwukm) of the essence. He then goes on to state 
precisely that the tadjalli of the essence is mukashafa. 

(b) al-Kushayri. This last idea is more clearly 
set forth by al-Kushayri and according to the dis- 
tinctions which subsequently became the classic ones 
(al-Risála al-kushayriyya, Cairo n.d. 39-40). He says 
that there are three stages in the progression to- 
wards Reality. The first, mukddara, is getting one- 
self into position vis-à-vis the objective sought. 
It remains “behind the veil”, and pre-supposes the 
presence of the heart and the transmission of the 
proof (discursive, burhán); the person who restricts 
himself within the guidance of the intellect (‘akl) 
can only apprehend God through His miraculous 
signs (@yat), The second stage is that of mukdashafa, 
the lifting of the veil. There is no further need to 
search for the way; reasoning (burhdn) gives way 
to evident proof (bayán), and the indirect indications 
of God disappear before His attributes. But this 
stage is still only an intermediary one, a kind of 
“raising of the curtain" on to the world of mystery. 
It inevitably leads to the third stage, mwusháhada, 
direct vision, the ‘‘presence of the reality" (hakika 
[g.9.]), without the intermediacy of proof, even 
intuitive proof (baydn), and which opens on to the 
divine Essence. 

(c) al-Ansari. Kashf and mukdshafa are thus like 
an entrance to an “‘illuminative” way. This category 
of an intermediary stage or "entrance to the way" 
occurs again in other texts. Thus in al-Ansàri's 
Manázil, each 'halting-place" (manzil) or almost 
each, comprises three progressive degrees. Now in 
many instances, kashf is mentioned in connection 
with the second degree. E.g. it is at the second 
degree of tabaitul (“consecration to God”) that he 
comes back from “watching for the lightning-flash 
of the unveiling”, skayma bark al-kashf (K. Manàzil 
al-sã’irīn, ed. and Fr. tr. S. de Laugier de Beaure- 
cueil, Cairo 1962, 25/67). A third degree goes beyond 
this. There are similar observations (ibid., 37/76; 
54/90; 64/97) in regard to taslim (“total submission”), 
uns (“intimacy”) and firāsa (“sagacity”). But in 
regard to “asm (“determination”), kashf appears 
right at the first degree (ibid., 51/87), because there 
cannot be authentic “azm except after having seen 
“the lightning-flash of unveiling”. On the other 
hand, kashf marks the ascent to the third degree of 
yakin (“certainty”): for the first degree of certainty 
(or "certain knowledge") is acceptance of the Word 
of God; the second degree (or “certain vision") 
goes beyond the sphere of argument; but the third 
degree or “real certainty" presupposes “the sudden 
breaking of the dawn (swbh) of unveiling’, which 
seems to be, in its turn, the first of the three stages 
of this third degree (ibid., 54/90). "'Lightning- 
flash" or **dawn" is always like an irruption of light 
coming from ‘outside’ which thus appears in the 
various stages and spiritual states of the phenomenon 
of kaskf. It marks the entrance into a new manner 
of apprehending reality, a superior manner, the 
effect of divine /adjalE, an immediate and certain 
knowledge which goes beyond all discursive argument 
and all argumentative proof, rational or traditional. 

(d) al-Hudjwiri. The writings of tasawwuf almost 
all evoke the “lightning-flash of kashf”: in some 
cases as a first perceiving of the “world of mystery” 
where argument based on burhán gives place, as 
al-Kushayri insists, to the “evident proof” of 
bayán, and in other cases, as the definite entry into 
this very world itself, where there is no longer any 
need for the intermediacy of proof of any kind 
whatever, Accordingly, al-Djurdjani (Ta‘vifat, 245) 


defines mukashafa as ''a state which bayán cannot 
in any way describe". Kaskf and mukdshafa are thus 
freely put into connection with the superior worlds, 
those beyond the senses, djabar&t and malakui, 
beyond mulk [see ‘ALam]. Also, some of the general 
treatises on Siifism employ the term kaskf in their 
very titles, as in the famous Kaskf al-mahdjub of 
al-Hudjwiri, written in Persian (Eng. tr. by R. A. 
Nicholson, GMS, Leiden-London 1911). The spiritual 
steps forward envisaged by al-Hudjwiri are the 
destroying of the veils which hide reality. The raising 
of the veil will be the supreme state of enjoyment 
in Paradise, and it is only the state of kaskf “which 
is the degree of closeness (kurb)’? which makes 
possible the miracles of saints (ibid., 111, 226). 
There is thus no question now of any intermediary 
stage. Al-Hudjwiri seems to place himself more in 
the line of al-Sarradj than in that of al-Kushayri, 
and does not hesitate to bend into a new sense the 
borrowings which he makes (without naming any 
source) from the latter. Thus when he compares 
muhádara and mukáshafa (ibid., 374-5), he defines 
the first as “the presence of the heart in the subtle- 
ties of bayan’’, and the second as ‘‘the presence 
of the inner secret (sirr)" in the field of intuitive 
vision (‘tyan). If muhàdara definitely refers to the 
miraculous signs (a@yat) of God, as al-Kushayri 
says, then mukáshafa is already open to glimpses of 
direct vision (musháhada); contrary to the analyses 
of the Risala al-kushayriyya, he no longer seems 
to distinguish them apart. It is described as a con- 
tinuous and admiring tremendum in face of the 
infinite grandeur of God. A little later, al-Hudjwiri 
compares the diurnal state of kaskf to the nocturnal 
one of satr (“occultation”) and suggests that a 
divine meeting (wadjd) cuts across, but according 
to very different activations, the troubled and 
burning desire for an “other place’, which is that 
of the kàl al-hidjàb (lit. state of the veil"), and 
also the peaceful vision of the hal al-kashf. 

2. A certain usage in theology: that of al-Ghazali. 

Kashf occurs frequently in this scholar’s vocab- 
ulary. But it is a question here of a usage not 
merely “mystical” of this term, but of a “theological” 
one, seeing that spiritual experience becomes for 
al-Ghazali in effect an article of faith. References 
to kashf are to be found not only in the Ihy2?, but 
equally in the [ktisdd, the Mustasfa and the Munkidh;. 
kaskf lays the foundation for yakin, the assured 
certainty of genuine faith (as opposed to faith 
received purely by being handed down, taklid). The 
Munkidh states that “The key to most of the bran- 
ches of knowledge is the light (nar) which God shines 
into the heart”. Also, “Whoever imagines that kashf 
depends on logically-arranged arguments reduces 
the immensely-wide mercy of God to narrow pro- 
portions ... Kaskf must be sought from this [divine] 
light" (Munkidh, ed. ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmüd, 
Cairo 1372/1952, 55). Kashf, the unveiling of the 
world of mystery, is mentioned several times in the 
Ihya@; see the main references in Farid Jabre, 
Essai sur le lexique de Ghazáli, Beirut 1970, 244. 
Also, the 7h ya?, ed. Cairo 1352/1935, iv, 218, doubt- 
less in conformity with the tradition from al-Kushay- 
ri, places kaskf and bayán in connection with each 
other. 

If kashf appears in many of al-Ghazali’s works, 
mukáshafa is found in the vocabularies of the Zkya? 
and the Faysal only. As Jabre notes, op. cit., 245-6, 
this second term is used in a double sense: (a) 
subjective, an interior state brought about by kashf, 
and (b) objective, meaning ‘‘the truths, the objects 
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of the act of unveiling". Al-Ghazàli's famous dis- 
tinction between *ulüm al-mu*ámala (ritual observ- 
ances, social customs and ethical rules) and *ulüm 
al-mukáshafa, by means of which realities are 
apprehended, is well-known. The Ikyd?, i, 18, says 
that the ‘ilm al-mukdshafa is the knowledge of 
what is concealed (bàfin), and is the aim of all the 
sciences. It is the science of the saints (siddikün) 
and those “brought near to God”. It is a light 
which shines into the heart if the latter is purified 
and freed from its reprehensible qualities, a light 
which bears upon God, His essence, His angels, 
His acts, the prophets and the future life (cf. ibid., 
i, 48). It is not argumentation, nor simple acceptance, 
but an intuitive and sure grasping of the subject. 
“By ‘ilm al-mukdshafa, we mean the pulling-aside 
of the veil so that the Real One shows Himself in 
all his splendour; and this is effected with a clarity 
which sets the object present right before the eyes, 
without any possible grounds for doubt” (i, 18; see 
other references in Jabre, op. cit., 246, and idem, 
La notion de certitude selon Ghasali, Paris 1958, 
index, s.v.). Mukdshafat and mukdshaf appear 
equally all through the Ihya?. 

Hence for al-Ghazali, kaşhf is a light, a freely- 
bestowed grace from God, which at the same time 
alone bestows its quality of certain knowledge. In 
so far as the later ‘ilm al-kalam was open to in- 
fluences from al-Ghazālī (or directly from Süfism), 
kashf and mukáshafa were sometimes freely accepted; 
but the most classic treatises hardly ever refer to 
them. : 

3. Brief references in Shi‘ism. In Shi‘ism, the 
spiritual experience of kaskf inevitably came to 
form a theological (or *'theosophical") dimension. 
The apprehension of the “hidden meaning” (bafin), 
which is the perfection of Islam and which is the 
prerogative of the great Imāms, led to a high value 
being placed on kaskf. To give only one significant 
example, the two treatises of the Imami Sayyid 
Haydar Amuli, ed. Henry Corbin and Osman Yahya 
as La philosophie shi‘ite (Tehran-Paris 1969), deal 
with kashf as a manner and a method of knowledge. 
The Djámi* al-asrár mentions it, after wahy (reve- 
lation though angelic intermediacy) and hàm 
(divine, interior inspiration), as a participation 
stemming from the universal intellect and the 
universal soul (La philosophie shi‘ite, 448-53). When 
Amuli defines kashf (ibid., 462), it is in the same 
lexicographical and technical terms as were to be 
copied from him by al-Djurdjàni, as already men- 
tioned above. The ending of the chapter distinguishes, 
among other things, (a) kashf sutwari (the “imaginal” 
perception of reality) whose irradiations (tadjalliyat) 
reach the senses of sight and hearing; mention is 
made in this connection of the master Ibn ‘Arabi; 
and (b) kashf ma‘nawi, which is of the spiritual 
order (r&hi); the text emphasises strongly mukashafát 
received in this fashion (ibid., 464-72). In his Risdla .. 
fi mavifat al-wudjad, Amuli enumerates three 
modes of knowledge: by the intellect (‘akl), by 
transmission (nakl) and by kashf (ibid., 623), and 
only the last one leads to the apprehension of Reality. 

Hence it is with some justification that, in regard 
to Haydar Āmuli, the phrase “the method of kashf" 
has been used (cf. Peter Antes, Zur Theologie der 
Schi‘a, Freiburg 1971, 49, 68), this method being an 
intuitive one in which certainty is sought from 
spiritual illumination. Amuli’s admiration for Ibn 
‘Arabi and for the latter’s deliberate scheme for 
“reconciling” the Süfis and the Imàmis, is well- 
known, Amuli’s work was to influence all later 


Twelver theology, and is in fact the applying of the 
Süfl kash f to the Shi‘i search for the hidden meanings 
of things. If we bear in mind that his definition 
of kashf was adopted as it stood by the Sunni al- 
Djurdjani, we can accordingly discern, despite the 
divergencies of various climates of thought, a 
continuity of viewpoint. 

Ismà*li writings put the accent on the idea of 
the “state” of kashf from a double point of view, 
both gnostic and cosmic. The title chosen by al- 
Hudjwirl in the sth/1rth century, Kaskf al-mahdjub, 
designates equally the 8th/14th century treatise of 
the Ismaili scholar Aba Ya‘kib al-Sidjistani, and 
kashf now introduces an ontology and cosmology 
of gnostic type. Furthermore, the classic opposition 
or mukábal of kashf-satr is frequently found, this 
time set forth according to wide cosmic perspectives, 
in the Ismá'ili cycles of metahistory. The aeva of 
"proto-history" (Corbin) and of post-history are 
unfolded according to alternate phases of “unveiling” 
(“epiphany”, as tr. Corbin) and “occultation”. The 
length of these cycles may vary, and may refer 
indifferently to the “‘premordial Adam” (the ‘‘Per- 
fect Man"), to the "partial Adam" (the Kur?ànic 
Adam) or to the *'spiritual Adam" for the intelligible 
realities. According to al-Husayn b. *Ali, a Yement 
dài of the 6th/12th century, the cycle of unveiling 
(dawr al-kashf) is 50,000 years, and the cycle of 
occultation (dawr al-satr) is seven millenia. The 
present age, since the creation of the "partial Adam", 
is the fourth millenium of a cycle of occultation, 
which has been preceeded and will be succeeded 
by a cycle of unveiling (cf. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, Résálat 
al-mabda? wa 'l-ma*ád, ed. and Fr. tr. Corbin, Trilogie 
ismailienne, Tehran-Paris 1961, 121-3/181-3). 

An exhaustive study of kashf in Shi thought— 
Imámi and Ismá'ili—would in fact require an exten- 
sive exposition. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(L. GARDET) 

KASHGHAR, a town in Chinese Turkestan 
(Sin Kiang); the same name is still used in Chinese 
official documents. The name Kashghar first appears 
in Chinese transcription (K?iu-cha) in the T°’ang-shu; 
cf. E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-Kiue 
(Turcs) occidentaux, St. Petersburg 1903, 121 f. 
On the pre-Islamic Kashghar and the ruins of 
Buddhist buildings in the vicinity, see A. Stein, 
Ancient Khotan, Oxford 1907, i, 52 f.; idem, Serindia, 
Oxford 1921, 80f. Arab armies did not reach 
Kashghar; the story of Kutayba’s campaign in 
96/715 is, as shown by H. A. R. Gibb in BSOS, ii 
(1923), 467-8, a mere legend. Since ca. 132/750, 
Kashghar was under Karluk rule and turkicized 
by them. On the flight of a prince of Farghàna to 
Kashghar in the time of the Caliph al-Mansür 
(136-58/754-75) see the article FARGHÀNA. In the 
Sàmànid period a Dikhkán of Kàshghar with the 
name or title Tughàn Tigin is mentioned (Ibn 
al-Athir, viii, 37), with whom the rebel prince 
Ilyas b. Ishak took refuge; whether this Dikkan had 
already adopted Islam is not mentioned. At a later 
date Satuk Boghra Khan is mentioned as the first 
Muslim Khan of Kashghar; in the oldest reference 
to him that we have (Djam4l Kurashi in Barthold, 
Turkestan®, 255, 257) the date of his death is given 
as 344/955-6. This story already contains features 
which are certainly legendary; in the story of 
the building of the first mosque we have the well- 
known folklore motif of the cutting of an ox-skin into 
strips. The later legend, reproduced by F. Grenard 
(JA, Ser. 9, vol, xv, 1f.), has not this feature but 
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contains many other legendary traits and ab 
solutely false dates. The year 344 A.H. is perhaps 
too early, as probably the story of the adoption of 
Islam by a numerous Turkish people (200,000 tents) 
in 349/960 must be referred to the Turks of Kashghar; 
this story is found not only in Ibn al-Athir (viii, 396) 
but also in Ibn Miskawayh (The Eclipse of the *Ab- 
basid Caliphate, ed. Margoliouth and Amedroz, Ox- 
ford 1921, text, ii, 18r, tr. v, 196); the original 
source is probably ‘Thabit b. Sinan al-Sabi? (cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, viii, 476, 491; The Eclipse etc., Index). 
The tomb of Satuk Boghra Khàn is in Artüé (now 
pronounced Artush) north of Káshghar, where 
it is still shown. 

Under the rule of the Ilig- Khàns [see ILEK-XHANS], 
who confessed Islam since ca. 950, Kashghar was 
politically the most important town in the Tarim 
basin; perhaps it was also the most important from 
the point of view of culture. In the 5th/11th century 
there was already in existence a work in Arabic on 
the history of the town, composed by Abu 'l-Futüh 
‘Abd al-Ghafir (or ‘Abd al-Ghaffar) b. Husayn al- 
Alma al-Kadjghari (sic); the author’s father, 
who survived his son (according to al-Sam'àni by 
about ten years), died in 486/1093. On father and 
son and the works of the latter, see al-Sam‘“ani, 
Kitáb al-Ansáb, ed. Margoliouth, Leiden-London 
1912, Íf. 470a, 472a; Djamàl Kurashi in Barthold, 
Turkestan, i, 123f. The rulers—since 1130 under 
the overlordship of the Karakhitay—were in a 
special mausoleum (Arabic al-djunbadha al-khaka- 
niyya) on the bank of the Tiimen; the first prince 
buried there died in Muharram 424/Dec. 7 1032- 
Jan. § 1033, and the last in Radjab 601/22 Feb.-23 
March 1205. During their rule, Mahmüd al-Kash- 
ghari [g.v.] wrote his great Turkish dictionary in 
Baghdad, and Yisuf Khass Hadjib his Kutadghu bilig 
in Kashghar. During Mongol rule a madrasa was 
built in Kashghar by Mas‘id Beg (see BUKHARA); 
in its library was the copy of the Sikah of al-Djaw- 
hari used by Djamal Kurashi for his translation (E. 
Sachau and Ethé, Cat. of the Persian. . . . Manuscripts 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford 1889, col. 983). 
Kashghar was later under the rule of the Dighlat 
Amirs [see DUGHLAT]; the last of them, Abi Bakr, 
reigned till 920/1514, according to the statement 
of his relative Haydar Mirza (q.v.] for forty-eight 
years (Mirzi Haydar Dughlat, Ta?rikh-i Rashidi, 
tr. E. Denison Ross, London 1895, 253, 326); but 
this is contradicted by the author himself, who 
says that Kashghar was not conquered by Abi Bakr 
till 885/1480-1. Aba Bakr is the founder of the mod- 
ern town. He destroyed the old fortress and in the 
last years of his reign rebuilt it on a new site, on 
the other side of the Tümen on the tongue of land 
between this river and the Kizll Sü (ibid., 286-7, 295). 

Under the rule of the "Mongol" Khàns (cf. the 
Bibliography to CAGHATAY-KHAN) and later under 
that of the Kalmücks and Chinese (since 1759) 
the capital of the district was no longer Kashghar 
but Yáàrkand. It was only since the reconquest 
of the country by the Chinese in 1877 that Kashghar 
again attained considerable importance as the 
residence of the Tao-T’ai, who was over the western 
and southern part of Chinese Turkestan as far 
as the oasis of Cercen, and as the one-time residence 
of the Russian and English consuls. On Kashghar 
in 1873 see H. W. Bellew in Sir T. D. Forsyth, 
Mission to Yarkand in 1873, London 1875. On condi- 
tions at the turn of the present century, see es- 
pecially L. Kornilow, Kashghariya, Tashkent 1903 
(review by Barthold, in Zapiski vost. ołd, arkh. 


obsh¢., xv, 131 f.) with plan of Kashghar on p. 268, 
and M. Hartmann, Chinesisch-Turkestan, Halle 
a/S. 1908, especially 45 f., 89 f., with a plan of the 
town from Kornilow. The most important building 
in Kàshghar and vicinity is Hadrat Apak, the 
tomb of the famous saint of the r1th/17th century. 
Kashghar has now approximately 70,000 inhabitants 
(mostly Sunni Uyghur Turks). 

Bibliography: Hudid al-“alam, 96 (§ 13/1), 
280 f.; Yakit, ed. Beirut (1957), iv, 430f.; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-kwlüb, 258; Barthold, 
Turkestan?, index; B. Spuler, Iran, index; idem, 
Geschichte Mittelasiens, Leiden 1966, index; 
A. Schultz, in Mitteilungen aus dem Seminar fiir 
Geographie der Univ. Hamburg, 1921. 

(W. BarTHOLD-[B. SPuLER]) 

AL-KASHGHARI, MAHMUD B. AL-HUSAYN B. 
MUHAMMAD, Turkish scholar and lexicographer of 
the 5th/11th century whose work, the Diwan lughat 
al-turk, is one of the most significant records of the 
Turkish languages and also an important source for 
the history of the Turkish peoples. The only informa- 
tion which we possess on his life comes from his own 
work, and that much is only fragmentary. It seems 
that he came from Barsghàn on the southern shores 
of the Isik-K6! (cf. Hudéd al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 
98, 292-3), and was born into a noble family con- 
nected with the Karà-Khànids [see ILEK-KHANS]. 
Káshghari was deeply grounded in Islamic culture 
and learning, and he himself states that he had trav- 
elled extensively and visited many of the Turkish 
lands before journeying to Baghdad. It may well be 
that internal conflicts within the Karà-Khànid con- 
federation led him to undertake these travels and to 
go to Baghdad. In the latter city he mingled with the 
circles of scholars, and realised that there was a 
great interest in the Turkish peoples and their lan- 
guages; hence he was stimulated to compose two 
works on them. He began to write his Diwdn lughat 
al-turk in 464/1072. According to the information 
in the book itself, he wrote four redactions of it 
during the period 464-76/1075-94). The original of 
the Diwan is lost, but the unique surviving manu- 
script, dated 27 Shaww4l 664/1 August 1266, is a 
good copy, though not entirely free from errors. 
Kashghari’s second work, a Turkish grammar 
called the K. Djawahir al-nahw fi lughat al-turk, 
has been lost, and is known only from the author’s 
own reference to it. 

Kashghari’s work is of particular importance for 
the Turkic languages, and also for the history, geog- 
raphy and folklore of the Turkish peoples, for this 
linguistic corpus consists not of coherent texts in one 
particular Turkic language, but of a comparison- 
oriented explanatory dictionary and a modest gram- 
matical outline of the language. In fact, it represents 
the first scholarly approach, and thus the first des- 
cription of the linguistic material by a particular 
method, to these languages. At the same time, both 
in its introduction and in the individual entries, Kash- 
ghari’s work contains a number of facts and remarks 
—occasionally supported even by personal experience 
and observation—about the process of the differentia- 
tion and spread of Turkic languages, cited in order 
to elucidate the situation in the 5th/11th century. The 
information he gives on the writing of Turkic peoples 
(sc. the Uyghur script) is also useful from a linguistic 
point of view. 

Although he aims at a fairly comprehensive cov- 
erage of the Turkic languages, and includes several 
of them in his dictionary, the linguistic material in 
the work is primarily a record of the 5th/11th century 
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Turkish spoken in Kashghar, which he terms Khakani 
Turkish. Kashghari’s work is related essentially to 
Karakhanid linguistic records. Aside from the ma- 
terial on Kashghar, the linguistic date from the Oghuz 
and Kiptak are of considerable value. The dictionary 
was originally designed as a language-manual for 
scholars in Baghdad who had some contact with Tur- 
kic peoples. Hence he deliberately adopted the 
methods of Arabic grammar and lexicography in 
describing his linguistic material. While Arabic 
grammar served, to some extent, as a guideline, the 
products of Arabic lexicographic literature also 
furnished him with a complete entry-word list, a sort 
of lexicographic questionnaire, with which he con- 
fronted the Turkic word-stock, his own mother- 
tongue. It is highly probable that this starting point 
considerably enlarged the word-stock in his work. 
The fact that the Turkic linguistic material had to 
be fitted into the categories of Arabic grammar 
certainly impelled Kashghari carefully to study his 
material. Yet the fact that the work was prepared in 
Baghdad—at a great distance from the homeland of 
the Turkic peoples—made him unable to complement 
and control his linguistic material to the fullest extent; 
and it is open to question how far he grasped those 
modest opportunities for such control which were 
probably available in Baghdad. Also questionable is 
the extent to which the—assumed—repeated re- 
dactions of the work enhanced or diminished the au- 
thenticity of the linguistic material. Since we do not 
possess the autograph manuscript of the work and the 
copyist was not a Turk, the relation of the copy to 
the original raises similar questions. 

Kashghari’s dictionary pays particular attention to 
place names, tribal names, proper names, ranks and 
titles, Explanatory notes in the work include histori- 
cal data and personal experiences as well as specimens 
of Turkic folklore, verses, proverbs, etc., which 
make the work an important source for these last, 
which are of particular significance as coherent 
Turkic texts, in addition to their historical-folk- 
loristic value. Kashghari’s comparative remarks are 
also highly instructive, though his material is less 
rich in this respect. The elements in the author’s 
mother-tongue included in his work should be 
regarded as a record of the standard usage of local 
scholars, for, as we have noted, Kashghari’s main 
aim was to make Arab scholars acquainted with the 
Turkic languages. He rightly regarded his mother- 
tongue as one representative idiom of this language- 
group. At the same time, and understandably 
enough, he refused to include those Arabic loan- 
words which he considered irrelevant in this con- 
text. However, those words already played an 
important role in the Kutadghu bilig, the most 
significant literary monument of the period, and it 
seems highly probable that they had also found their 
way into the spoken language. One major merit of 
Kashghari’s work, however, lies precisely in the fact 
that he tends to focus his attention on the word-stock 
of the "everyday" spoken Turkic languages. His dic- 
tionary thus complements our knowledge of the Kara- 
khanid language, obtained mainly from the Kutadghu 
bilig. 

Although Kashghari’s knowledge of the difference 
between the individual Turkic languages moves 
within certain objective bounds and his 
remarks are sometimes contradictory, he must be 
given credit for using the comparative approach to 
the full in his work. His main concern is with the 
language of Kashghar, the Oghuz and Kiptak areas; 
he established as fact the separation of these two 


language groups, and the related data may well be 
considered as the first surviving evidence of them. 
In the case of certain extinct Turkic languages with- 
out any written record, his data are their only docu- 
mentation. 

Though in evaluating Kashghari’s facts and data, 
certain errors (the background of the manuscript, the 
author's knowledge, etc.) must always be taken into 
account, comparative linguistic folkloric, historical 
and geographic studies have often emphasized the 
particular value of the work as a source. His dic- 
tionary is a product of the intellectual sphere of the 
early Arab-Turkic symbiosis, when the methods of 
Arab linguistics were applied to the material of 
Turkic languages, which until then had been barely 
documented, thus creating a source of unprecedented 
value to comparative and historical linguistics and 
to the study of the history of the Turkic peoples 
in this period. As well as contributing greatly to the 
extension of our knowledge of the early Turkic 
word-stock and of the various Turkic languages, 
the work is also a valuable guideline in the chro- 
nology of the early Turkic records, the majority 
of which are chronologically uncertain Uyghur texts. 
Like the other Karakhanid linguistic records, 
Kashghari’s dictionary is classified chronologically 
as Middle Turkic—a term deriving from the practical 
classification of the Common Turkic linguistic 
monuments—on the basis of its chronological place 
between the runic inscriptions, the early Uyghur 
texts and the later Turkic linguistic records. 
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tit-Ttirk’ iin telif senesi hakkında, in Atsız mecmuası, 
ii, no. 16 (1932), 77-8; idem, Mahmūd Kaşgar?’ ye 
ait notlar, ibid., ii, no. 17 (1932), 133-6; O. Pritsak, 
Karachanidische Strettfragen I-4, in Oriens, iii 
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in TM, x (1953), 243-6; E. Rossi, 4 note to the 
manuscript of the Diwan Lugat at-Turk, in Charis- 
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očerk yastka “Divanu lugat-tt-turk” Mahmida 
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nyelv életrajza köréből, Budapest 1964, 60-5; J. M. 
Kelly, On defining Dhü ath-Thalāthah and Dhù al- 
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(G. Hazar) 

KASHI, a Persian word designating the tiles 
or trimmed pieces of faïence serving to cover 
completely or partially the main fabric of buildings 
in a design principally decorative but also, at times, 
to protect them against humidity. This term, 
which also exists in Turkish, is an abbreviation of 
Kashani; the town of Káshán [g.v.] was in effect 
the most important and most famous centre of 
production in Iran. It appears already in Abü'l- 
Kasim, author of the first treatise dedicated to this 
subject (ca. 700/1300) in the form kàshi-gari, which 
means literally “the art of making the kaski”’, but for 


this author it had a wider sense and designated the 
art of faïence. (See J. W. Allan, Ab5-Qàsim's 
Treatise on ceramics in Iran, xi (1973), 111-20). In 
the Arab authors this term becomes káshi (Yàküt, 
iv, 15) or Kashani (Yakit, zbid.; Ibn Battüta, i, 415, 
463, ii, 130, 225, 297, iii, 79). 

The origin of the kashis is linked with the tech- 
niques of pottery and with that of baked brick. So it 
has connections with a very ancient art. The excava- 
tions of Cughà-Zanbil (Khüzistán) have brought to 
light several types of dappled tiles (13th century 
B.C.). (See P. Amiet, Elam, Paris 1966, pl. 261). 
There have also been discovered (ibid., pl. 383-92) 
some polychrome-coated tiles with zoomorphous 
decoration at Susa (ca. 8th and 7th centuries B.C.). 
The famous Frieze of the Archers (Louvre, sth 
century B.C.) is a well-known example of the enamel- 
led brick of the Achaemenids (M. Rutten, Les aris du 
Moyen Orient ancien, Paris 1962, pl. xxx) that the 
Assyrians and Babylonians also knew about (Assy- 
rian Palace of Khorsábàd, 722-705 B.C.; Gate of 
Ishtar at Babylon 6th century B.C.). Later on, in 
the period of the Parthians and Sdsanids, this art 
experienced a certain decline and appears to be 
represented only by mosaics (Bishapur, znd half 
of the ,rd century, see R. Ghirshman, Parthes et 
Sassanides, Paris 1962, pls. 180-6). 

Moreover, it is this technique which prevailed 
at the beginning of the Muslim period and the mosaics 
of this era are of Hellenistic or Byzantine inspiration. 
They were also much used for floors (rest room of 
the bath of Khirbat al-Mafdjar; D. and J. Sourdel, 
La civilisation de l'Islam classique, Paris 1968, pl. 
124), as well as on the walls (Dome of the Rock, 
dated 691, above, art. ARCHITECTURE, pls. IV-VI; 
Great Mosque of Damascus, dated 775, Sourdel), of. 
cit., pl. iv), but the use of Ráshis in the form which 
later spread seems to emerge in the 5th/rrth century. 
One of the first examples of its tentative appearance 
is to be found at the top of the minaret of the mas- 
dijid-i djámi* of Dàmgháàn (2nd half of the 5th/11th 
century, C. Adle and A. S. Melikian Chirvani, Les 
Monuments du xi? s. du Dámqán, in Studia Iranica, 
i/t (1972), pl. xxvii). The enamel was also applied, 
according to A. Godard, L’Art de l'Iran, Paris 1962, 
366, to render the characters of the inscription more 
visible, ż.e. more legible, on the exterior of buildings 
(cf. also ibid., pl. 132; M. B. Smith, The Manars 
of Isfahan, in AI, 1936/2, fig. 212). Approximately 
at the same period points of turquoise blue enamel 
appeared on buildings (Gonbad-i Surkh, dated 
1147 at Maragha, A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian 
Art, repr. Tokyo 1964, viii, pl. 341). This new type 
of insertion of quite small enamelled tablets drew 
its inspiration from the embossed joints of plaster 
which are already in existence on the buildings 
of the 5th/rrth century. The arrangement of these 
small tablets then developed without interruption 
and various decorative schemes were adopted 
(funerary tower of Mu?mina Khátün, dated 1186, at 
Nakhdjavan, £bid., pl. 345; Gür-i Amir, dated 1405, 
at Samarkand, :bid., ix, pls. 541-3). Emanating from 
these first productions, two techniques saw the light 
of day: that of the faience mosaic or káshi-yi mu*ar- 
vak-kari, and that of the falence tile or kàáshi-kári. 

Kashi-yi mu‘arrak-kari (or simply mu‘arrak-kari): 
this technique consists of cutting, according to 
precise forms, pieces of monochrome késhi of different 
colours to compose a polychrome design (technique 
described by Godard, op. cit., 383-4; H. E. Wulff, The 
traditional crafts of Persia, Cambridge Mass. 1966, 
121-5, figs. 188-94; Pope, op. cit., pl. 546). One of the 
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first examples of the use of this process in Iran is 
the Imāmzāda Djafar (dated 1325) at Isfahan 
(Godard, 384). Perfection was achieved at the 
Imāmzāda Darb-i Imām (dated 1453), situated in 
the same town (ibid., 386) and especially at the 
Blue Mosque (Masdijid-i Kabitid, 1453) of Tabriz 
(ibid., pls. 145, 146; Pope, op. cit., viii, pls. 452-6). 

Kashi-kari: by contrast with the above, in this 
process the design is reproduced on tiles of baked 
earth which are then painted, generally with different 
metal oxides, to become polychromatic, then rebaked. 
This technique, which varied widely according to 
periods and places, has given birth to two great 
schools, the kashi-yt falazsi-rang (glazed) and the 
kashi-yi haft-rang (polychrome/seven colours). 

The first are from the 3rd/9th century at Baghdad 
and at Samarra, They were even exported as far as 
Kayrawáàn (D. Talbot Rice, Islamic Art, London 1965, 
fig. 35) to be used in the Great Mosque (ca. 862). 
But it was the kaàshis manufactured principally at 
Kàshàn, from the 7th/13th to gth/15th centuries, that 
were the most famous. Their metallic glints were 
produced by “a thin film of metal obtained by 
reducing in the kiln a metallic oxide applied on the 
enamel” (Jj. Sauvaget, Introduction a l'étude de la 
céramique musulmane, Paris 1966, 36-8; Wulff, 
op. cit., 119-20). Two categories of glazed tiles 
exist: first, the flat hashis in the form of a star or 
a cross (cf. panel of the Louvre dated 1267; Art de 
l'Islam, catalogue de l'exposttion de l'Orangerie des 
Tutleries, Paris 1971, pl. and no. 58), and then much 
greater kashis, often modelled in a manner to con- 
stitute the elements of a mihráb (cf. that of the 
sanctuary of the Imàm Ridà at Mashhad, dated 
1215, and that of the Mosque of the Maydan of 
Kashan, dated 1226; M. Bahrami, Recherches sur 
les carreaux de revétement lustré dans la céramique 
persane du xiti® au xv*s., Paris 1937; Pope, op. cit., 
iv, 1569-90, x, pls. 702, 704, 721-7). 

The kashi-yi haft-rang were particularly in favour 
from the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I (1588-1629). This 
sovereign, a great builder, judged the kaski-yi mu‘ar- 
rak too slow and costly to produce, and replaced 
them on certain buildings with painted tiles (interior 
of Masdjid-i Shāh, dated 1612-28, at Işfahān; Godard, 
op. cit., 393-4; Iran-Shahr, ii, 1827-31; Pope, op. 
cit., ix, pls. 547-9; A. Lane, Later Islamic Pottery?, 
London 1971, pl. 63). 

The manufacture of Adshi fell into decline from 
the 17th-18th centuries onwards, and the notable pro- 
ductions were not numerous (Madrasa MAdar-i Shah, 
Isfahan, dated 1706-14; Masdjid-i Sipahsalàr, Tehran, 
dating from 1879). At present, this art has experi- 
enced, in Iran, a certain revival. Some architects have 
attempted, sometimes successfully, to incorporate 
this fundamental element of Iranian decoration in 
the new architecture of the country (tomb of 
Khayyam at Nishapir, constructed by Sayhün). 

The Persians also took this industry to Syria. 
These kishdnis were produced at Damascus. How- 
ever, it is in the Turkish lands that this art ex- 
perienced a great development; the Saldjükid Palace 
of Kubddabad (7th/13th century) had very fine 
faience tiles in the form of stars and crosses (Talbot 
Rice, op. cit., fig. 185; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968, figs. 61-2). The Mosque of 
‘Ala? al-Din (dated 1220) at Konya displays a very 
elaborate technique of faïence mosaic (Lane, op. 
cit., 39). The Ottomans were also interested from 
the beginning in this art (Yeşil Cami at Bursa, 
1419-24; Talbot Rice, op. cit., fig. 189). The best 
káshis were produced at Iznik, which was an ex- 


tremely important and active centre from about 
1490 to the beginning of the 18th century (see, 
e.g. Mausoleum of Sultan Sulayman (dated 1566) 
at Istanbul; ibid., figs. 194-5; see also A. Lane, op. 
cit., 39-65, pl. 32; C. E. Arseven, Les arts déco- 
ratifs turcs, Istanbul 1952, 148-75; O. Aslanapa, 
Turkish Art and Architecture, London 1971, 270-8). 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(C. ADLE) 

aL-KASHI or AL-KĀSHĀNĪ, GHIYATH AL-DIN 
DJAMSHID B. MAS‘UD B. MAHMOUD, Persian mathe- 
matician and astronomer who wrote in his 
mother tongue and in Arabic. Few biographical 
details are available, but it is known that during his 
lifetime he witnessed three eclipses of the moon, 
the first being visible at Kàshàn on 14 Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 
808/2 June 1406. Dates occurring incidentally in his 
works mark a few stages in his life; in 809/1407 he 
finished his Riséla kamaliyya or Sullam al-samé, 
which deals with the size or distances of the celestial 
bodies; in 816/1413 he completed the Zidj-i khakani, 
perhaps dedicated to Shah Rikh at Hardt, in which 
he improves the Ilkhànid tables of Nasir al-Din al- 
Tüsi, employing differences of the second order in 
the case of interpolation of buht (see E. S. Kennedy, 
in Studies in honour of S. H. Taqizadeh, London 
1962, 117-20). 

The year 819/1419 seems to have been the most 
decisive of his life: it was then that he completed a 
brief treatise on astronomical instruments (ed. and 
tr. E. S. Kennedy, in JNES, xx/2 (1961), 98-108), 
dedicated to Prince Iskandar of the Kara-koyunlu, 
in which he describes briefly but accurately many of 
the instruments mentioned in the Almagest (5, 1; 
5, 2, etc.) as well as others devised by earlier Mus- 
lim astronomers. In this same year he finished the 
first version of his Nuzhat al-hadã’ik and, accepting 
the invitation of Ulugh Beg {q.v.], probably proffered 
at the instigation of Kadi-zida al-Rimi, he settled 
in Samarkand. From this town he wrote to his father 
(Eng. tr. E. S. Kennedy, in Orientalia, xxix/2 (1960), 
191-213) describing the lifestyle of the court, his 
relationship with Ulugh Beg and Kàdi-zàda al-Rümi, 
and the problems with which the latter was particu- 
larly concerned. This document is of exceptional 
scientific interest; in some passages he brings to 
mind, in quite a different context, the tests under- 
gone by poets when they were admitted to the sov- 
ereign's court. He assisted in the establishment of 
Ulugh Beg's tables and took part in the construction 
of the great observatory, the ruins of which can still 
be seen and which, in the opinion of Sayılı (The ob- 
servatory in Islam, Ankara 1960, 260-89), probably 
influenced the first European observatories. 

In 826/1423 he completed his al-Risdla al-Muhifiyya 
(ed. with Ger. tr. by P. Luckey, Der Lehrbrief über 
den Kreisumfang, Berlin 1953; Russ. tr. by. B. A. 
Rosenfeld, V. S. Segal and A. P. Yushkevié, Mos- 
cow 1956) in which he established the value of 7 
with extraordinary exactitude, so that 2 m = 6; 16, 
59, 28, 1, 34, 51, 46, 14, 50 in sexagesimal nota- 
tion and 6.2831853071795865 in decimal notation. 
Allied to the algorithmic methods of this work is the 
determination of sine 1? worked out by an iterative 
method (cf. A. Aaboe, in Scripta Mathematica, xx 
(1954), 24-9). This problem, one with which Kadi- 
zada was preoccupied, was recorded by his grand- 
son, Miram Celebi, in his commentary on the tables 
of Ulugh Beg entitled Dastir al-‘amal wa-tashih al- 
djadwal. It can be seen here that al- Kashi employed 
the equation: sine d — 3 sine d — 4 sine 3d, which was 
used in the Western world by F. Viéte (1540-1613) 
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and established the value of sine 1° = 0.017 452 406 
437 283 571. 

In 829/1426, he completed the second version of 
the Nuzhat al-hada*tk, in which he described an equa- 
torium similar to that of Chaucer (see D. J. Price, 
The equatorie of the planets, Cambridge 1955); this, 
which he called a fabak al-manajik, was designed 
to determine the position of the planets by manual 
means; the first references to such an instrument 
appear in the work of the Hispano-Arab Azarquiel 
[see AL-ZARKALI]. In the same year he composed 
a Lawh al-ittisálàt, enabling the rapid calculation of 
linear interpolations. These two works are edited 
and translated by E. S. Kennedy, The planetary equa- 
torium, Princeton 1960. 

In 830/1427 he dedicated to Ulugh Beg's library 
his Miftàh al-hisáb (ed. with Russ. tr. B. A. Rosen- 
feld, V. S. Segal and A. P. Yushkevié, Moscow 
1951). In the prologue to this work he gives an (in- 
complete) list of his works and in the explanatory 
part expounds the arithmetical operations, teaches 
the method of extracting roots by the system which 
today is called after Ruffini-Horner, calculates the 
Tartiglian triangle [see AL-KARADJI], demonstrates 
that he knew the proof by 9, works out the sum of 
series up to the fourth power of natural numbers (cf. 
F. Woepcke, Sommations de séries, in Journal de 
mathématiques bures el appliquées, x[2 (Paris 1865), 
32-6), develops, like the ancient Babylonians, the 
absolute sexagesimal system, and devises decimal 
fractions which, despite the endeavours of Emmanuel 
Bonfils of Tarascon (r4th century), were not recog- 
nised in Europe before Stevin of Bruges (1585); he 
also indicates the rules for passing from one system to 
another, gives auxiliary tables for various computa- 
tions, deals with trigonometry and algebra and solves 
some undetermined systems [see AL-KARADJI]. 

Al-Kashi died on 19 Ramadan 832/22 June 1429 
at Samarkand. 

Bibliography: Apart from references in 
the text, Brockelmann, II, 231, S II, 294; Suter, 
173, no. 429; Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, iii, 
158, viii, 43. (J. VERNET) 
KASHIF, MUHAMMAD SHARIF B. SHAMS AL-DIN 

AL-SHIRAZI (ca. roo1/1592-after 1063/1653), a Per- 
sian prosewriter and poet with the takhallus 
Kashif (the forms Kashifbi Kumayt, cf. Rosen, 
loc. cit., and Sharifa Kashif, cf. Tadhkira-1 Nasra- 
bàdi in the synopsis by A. Sprenger, Cat. Oudh, 91, 
are also mentioned). He lived in Isfahàn and later 
in Ray, where he was a kddi for 15 years. His 
brothers Ism4‘il Munsif and Mukima were also known 
as poets. Only two works by Kashif seem to have 
survived. Both deal with ethical questions and were 
written in the ornate style current in the Safawid 
period. Siradj al-Mwnir, completed in 1030/1621 or 
slightly earlier, is modelled on Sa‘di’s Gulistan but 
is more religious in character than the latter work. 
Khazán u Bahar is chiefly an adaptation of the Persian 
version of al-Tanükhi's al-Faradj ba‘d al-shidda by 
Husayn b. As‘ad al-Mu’ayyadi al-Dihistani (7th/13th 
century). These works were still frequently copied 
in the 13th/19th century and have been lithographed 
several times both in Iran and India (cf. Khanbaba 
Mushàr, Fihrist-i kitābhā-i éapi-t farsi, Tehran 
1337-1342 sh., i, 945, ii, 2138). Other works, re- 
corded in the Khdtima of Khazén u Bahar are the 
prose works Durr-i Makniin and Hawdass-i batin, the 
mathnawis Layla u Madjnün, Haft Paykar and 
‘Abbas nama, and lyrical poetry. 

Bibliography: autobiographical notice in the 
epilogue (Rkkatima) of Khazdn u Bahar, cf. the 


description in V. Rosen, Les manuscrits persans 

de l'Institut des langues orientales, St. Péters- 

bourg 1886, 285 f.; Ch. Rieu, Cat. of the Persian 

Manuscripts in the British Museum, ii, 861 f., Sup- 

plement, 250 f.; al-Shaykh Aka Buzurg al-Tihrdni, 

al- Dhari‘a ilà tasánif al-Shi*a, Nadjaf-Tehran 1355 

ff., vii, 151 f., viii, 108, xii, 161 f.; Abmad Munzawi, 

Fihrist-i nuskhahà-i khaffi-1 farsi, ii|[2, Tehran 1349 

sh., 1601 f., 1628 ff. (J. T. P. pe BRUIJN) 

KĀSHIF aL-GHIȚÃ’, surname of the Imami 
scholar SHAYKH DJA FAR B. KHIDR B. YAHYA AL- 
MALIKI AL-DJANADJI AL-NADJAFI. Shaykh Dja‘far 
was born in al-Nadjaf in 1154/1741 or, more likely, 
in 1164/1751, according to conflicting records. 
His father, whose family belonged to the Arab clan 
of Bani Malik, had come from Djanadjiya (Kanakiy4), 
a village in the region of al-Hilla, to al-Nadjaf, where 
he won a high respect for his piety and religious 
learning. Shaykh Dja‘far studied in al-Nadjaf and 
Karbala? under the most famous Im4mi scholars of 
the time, among them the Aka Muhammad Bakir al- 
Bihbihani and the Sayyid Mahdi Bahr al-‘Ulim al- 
Tabataba’i. After the death of the latter in 1212/1797, 
Shaykh Dja‘far was recognized as his successor in 
the leadership of the Imami community. 

Shaykh Dja‘far was actively engaged in the local 
affairs of al-Nadjaf as well as in the concerns of 
the Imàmi community at large, and entertained close 
relations with both the Ottoman authorities in 
Baghdad and the Kadjar ruler Fath ‘Ali Shah (1212- 
50/1797-1834) of Persia. In reply to a pamphlet of the 
Wahbhabi ruler al-‘Aziz b. Sa‘id (d. 1218/1803) 
espousing Wahhabi doctrine and attacking Shi‘ism, 
he wrote a rebuttal Risdlat manhadj al-rashad li-man 
arada al-sadád. During the siege of al-Nadjaf by the 
Wabhabis in 1220/1805, he led the successful resist- 
ance of the inhabitants. In 1221/1806 he served the 
Ottoman governor of Baghdad, ‘Ali Pasha, as an 
envoy to the Persian army advancing on that city 
and brought about a peaceful settlement. To Fath 
‘Ali Shah, during whose reign he visited Persia 
frequently, he dedicated his general fikh work Kashf 
al-ghita? ‘an mubhamat al-shari‘a al-gharra’. The 
book became popular with students of Imàmi law 
and earned him his surname Káàshif al-Ghità?. He 
repeatedly authorized Fath ‘Ali Shah to lead djihad. 

In treatises and in public debates in ‘Irak and 
Persia he vigorously supported the Usüli doctrine of 
tdjtihad [q.v.] against the Akhbàri position. This 
brought him into sharp conflict with the Akhbari 
leader Mirza Muhammad al-Naysabiri al-Akhbari. 
When the latter found refuge at the court of Fath ‘Ali 
Shah in 1223/1808 and tried to defame him personally, 
he wrote a scathing attack on him entitled Kashf 
al-Ghita? ‘an ma‘ayib Mirza Muhammad ‘aduww 
al-‘ulama@ and sent it to the shah. Towards the end 
of his life he became involved in a bloody conflict 
between the Zukurt and the Shimirt, two factions of 
the inhabitants of al-Nadjaf, which led to a feud 
lasting over a century. He died at the end of Radjab 
1227/early August 1812 and was buried in al-Nadjaf. 
Several of his descendants have distinguished 
themselves in scholarship. 

Bibliography:  AlKhvànsàri, Rawdát  al- 
Djannát, Tehran 1367, 152-4; al-Nüri al-Tabarsi, 
Mustadrak al-was@il, Tehran 1318, iii, 397 f.; 
Tunakabuni, Kisas al-‘ulama?, Tehran n.d., 183- 
98; Muhsin al-Amin al-‘Amili, A‘yan al-shia, xv, 
Damascus 1359/1940, 413-47; H. Algar, Religion 
and state in Iran 1785-1906, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1969, index s.v. Najafi, Shaykh Ja*far. 

(W. MADELUNG) 
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KAÁSHIFI, kAMAL AL-DIN HUSAYN B. “ALl, sur- 
named al-Wāʻiz (“the preacher”), Persian writer 
and preacher. Born at Bayhak or Sabzawár, where 
he spent part of his youth, Kashifi then lived in 
Nishabir, Mashhad, and for about 20 years at Harat, 
during the reign of Abu '] Ghàzi Sultàn-Husayn 
Baykara [g.v.]. There he received encouragement 
from the sultan and from ‘Ali Shir Nawà?i [q.v.]. He 
was well-known as an eloquent preacher with an 
exceptionally beautiful voice and as a profilic writer 
of Persian prose. Kashifi lived to a ripe old age, 
dying in g10/1504-5 at Hardt. Because he was born 
at Bayhak, a Shi‘i centre, he was regarded as a 
Shi in Hardt, but his relationship with Djami 
[g.v.] and his companionship with ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i 
resulted in his being considered a Sunni in Bayhak. 
His famous son, Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali Safi (d. 939/ 
1532-3) in his Raskakat ‘ayn al-hayaé (lith. Lucknow 
1308/1890) mentions his father’s adherence to the 
Nakshbandis [g.v.) who were Sunnis. However, 
some of Kashifi's works, such as his Rawdat al- 
shuhadd’, attest that the author was an Imàml Shi. 
In any case, the Lajà^if al-tawà^if, written by Fakhr 
al-Din ‘Ali Safi (Tehran 1336/1957), and different 
works by KaAshifi, express the authors’ devotion to 
the Akl al-Bayt [g.v.] “the family of the Prophet". 
In some of KaAshifi’s books, such as al-Risdla al- 
Saliyya fi’l-ahadith al-nabawiyya (Tehran 1966) and 
Futuwwat-nama-yi suljani (Tehran 1971), his tendency 
towards Süfism is obvious. Husayn W4‘iz occasionally 
wrote Persian poems under the pen name of KAshifi. 
His only known child was the above-mentioned Fakhr 
al-Din ‘Ali Safi, the author of several books, who 
succeeded his father as a celebrated preacher in 
Harat. 

The following list of Kàshifi's works is not in 
chronological order, as the dates of many of his 
writings have not been established. Of the author's 
works, the best known are the A4nwár-i Suhayli and 
Rawdat al-shuhada’: (1) The former, which is the basis 
of Káshifl's fame in the East and the West, is a new 
version of Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.], translated into 
Persian by Abu '| Ma‘ali Nasr Allah. Kashifi’s aim 
in recasting these fables, done at the suggestion of 
Nizam al-Din Amir Shaykh Ahmad al-Suhayli (d. 907 
or 908/1501-3), a Turkish amir at the court of Sultan 
Husayn, was to simplify the difficult style of Abu °l- 
Ma‘all. Kashifi omitted Abu '1-Ma*àli's first two chap- 
ters, reducing the book to 14 chapters. But the An- 
war-i Suhayli, “The Lights of Canopus” or rather 
“The Lights of Suhayli”, written in a very decorative 
style, cannot compare with the first Persian trans- 
lation of Kalila wa-Dimna, and KAshifi did not 
achieve his object. The book has been published 
several times: in Calcutta 1804 etc.; Hertford (by 
Ch. Stewart) 1805, (by J. W. Ouseley) 1851; Bombay 
1853; and repeatedly since then in India, Iran and 
Europe. A versified version of the work exists, 
entitled Shakaristan and made by Amir Khusraw 
Dara1 (Tehran 1947). The Ottoman Turkish trans- 
lation of the work, entitled Hiimayiin-name by “Alī 
Celebi (d. 950/1543-4), became widely known in 
Europe; its translation into French is one of the 
sources of La Fontaine’s Fables. The Anwar-i 
Suhayli has also been translated into English (by 
E. B. Eastwick, Hertford 1854, and by A. N. Wol- 
laston, London 1878). Parts of the book have been 
printed in text and translation in Europe (see 
Ethé, Cat. Pers. Mss., India Office, No. 757). Having 
achieved fame in India, the work found an imitator, 
Abu ’] Fad! b. Mubarak, minister of the Emperor 
Akbar and author of the Ayin-i Akbari, who com- 


piled the «Zyàr-i dànish (996/1588); (2) The Rawdat 
al-shuhada, “‘Garden of the Martyrs", a Persian 
martyrology of «Ali and his family, particularly of 
the Imam Husayn [g.v.], was written at the wish of 
Prince Murshid al-Din ‘Abd Allah, called Sayyid 
Mirza, in 908/1502-3. It comprises ten chapters (babs) 
and a conclusion (kAhátima). It has been published 
many times; abridgments entitled Dak madjlis and 
Muntakhab-i Rawat al-shuhada@ are also available 
(see Storey, i, 212, 1261). Popular among Shifis and 
used in the commemorative speeches of Mubarram, 
the book has left a lasting mark on the mourning cere- 
monies called rawda. The work was translated into 
Turkish, with additions, by Fudili [g.v.] of Baghdad 
(d. 970/1562-3) under the title Hadikat al-su‘ada? 
(see Storey, i, 213; Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, iii, 90). 
There is a metrical paraphrase in Dakhani: the 
Rawdat al-shuhada? by Wali, composed in 1130/1718 
(Storey, i, 213). Translations in Urdu and Hindi also 
exist (see Haydar-Bakhsh Haydari, Gul-i maghfirat, 
Lahore 1965, Introduction by Nazir Hasan Zaydi, 
8, 9, 19). 

Other works are: (3) Djawdahir al-tafsiy li-tubfat 
al-Amir, an extensive Persian commentary on the 
Kur’an, written at the request of ‘Ali Shir Nawa'i 
in 890/1485. Kashifi intended to compile it in four 
volumes, but discontinued his work after finishing the 
first volume, which included the first three sivas 
and part of the fourth. Later, he wrote a shorter 
commentary. Djawáhir al-tafsir has a detailed in- 
troduction dealing with tbe 22 branches of kur?ánic 
Sciences. Manuscripts of the work are extant (see 
Rieu, Cat. Pers. Mss., British Museum, i, 11; Ethé, 
No. 2680; Storey, i, 12, 1195; Ahmad Munzawi, 
Fihrist-i nuskhaha-yi khatti-yi Farsi, Tehran 1969, 
i, 42); (4) the Mawahib-i ‘aliyya is a shorter commen- 
tary on the Kur?àn, composed in 897-9/1491-4 and 
dedicated to ‘Ali Shir Nawà?i, from whose name the 
work's title is derived. It is also called Tafsir-i 
Husayni, after the author. The book has been litho- 
graphed several times in India (Storey, i, 13), Iran, 
and printed in four volumes in Tehran 1938-50. There 
is a Turkish translation by Abu ’] Fad! Muhammad b. 
Idris Bidlisi (d. 982/1574-5) and also an adaptation, 
Mewahib tefsiri, by Ismàal Ferrukh Efendi (d. 1256/ 
1840), Istanbul 1959. Urdu and Pashtu translations 
also exist (Storey, loc. cit.); (5) the Akklak-1 Muhsini, 
a book on ethics, was completed in 900/1494-5 as an 
offering for Abu ’] Muhsin, a son of Sultan Husayn. 
It comprises 40 chapters, and has been published 
several times in India, Tehran, Hertford, London, 
etc. Translations exist in English by H. G. Keene, 
Hertford 1851; in Turkish, under the title Ants al- 
Sarifin, by ‘Azmi, 974/1566-7; and extracts from the 
latter translated into German, published by R. 
Peiper, Breslau 1848, Das Kapitel von der Freigebig- 
keit, etc.; (6) al-Risdla al-‘aliyya fi'l-ahadith al- 
nabawiyya, a Persian commentary in eight chapters 
on the 40 hadiths, compiled in 875/1470-1. It was 
influenced by the Masabik al-kulib of Abi -Sa‘id 
al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-Sabzawári (d. 854/1450), 
one of the Shi'i *uamá?^, and dedicated to Shams 
al-Din Abu '] Ma'àli *Ali al-Mukhtàr al-Nassába 
al-Nakib. A Turkish translation was made by 
Kamal al-Din Muhammad Tàshkóprüzáde (d. 1030/ 
1620-1) for Sultan Abmad I (see *OM, i, 349-50; 
A. Karahan, Islam-Ttirk edebiyatnda Kirk Hadts, 
Istanbul 1954, 109-11 and index s.v. Husayn Và*iz; 
(7), (8) Two anthologies from Rimi’s Mathnawi: 
the first entitled Lubab-i ma‘nawi fi intikhab-i 
Mathnawi, and the second a rearrangement of 
this entitled Lubb-i Lubdb-i ma‘nawt. The latter was 
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compiled at the suggestion of Musayyib, one of the 
eminent officials at the court of Harat, in 875/1470-1 
(lith., Bombay 1885, Lucknow; printed, Tehran 
1940); (9) Risála-yi Hátimiyya, a short Persian 
treatise including the story of Hátim Tài [g.v.], com- 
piled for Sultan Husayn Bāyķarā in 891/1486 
(printed, Ch. Schefer, Chrest. Pers., Paris 1883, i, 
174-203; Tehran 1941); (10) Makhkzan al-inshã’, a 
treatise on the art of Persian epistolography, con- 
taining all a secretary must know: forms of address, 
forms of answer, topics which must be stated, forms 
of prayer used in letters. It was completed in 907/ 
1501-2, in the name of Sultan Husayn and the 
author's patron, Mir *Ali Shir Nawà?i; (11) Sahifa- yi 
shahi, another treatise, including some epistolary 
writings in Persian and a few in Arabic, is dedicated 
to Sultan Husayn (lith., Lucknow 1844, Cawnpore 
1848); (12) Bada>i* al-afkar fi sandi* al-ash‘ar, a 
work on figures of speech and errors, particularly 
in poetic usage (see A. Munzawi, iii, 2126); (13) 
Fututwwat-náma-yi sulláni, printed in Tehran 1971, 
is one of Kàshifi's most valuable works. As well as 
having a fluent style, the book is the most detailed 
of all the Arabic and Persian treatises written on 
Sutuwwe {[q.v.]. Kashifi compiled all the information 
about fityan handed down from earlier generations 
and never before mentioned in books. At the same 
time, he used important written sources. Some 
special aspects of the mediaeval history of Iran, 
i.e. about the fityaén and their social organisation, 
are fully described; (14) the Asrdr-i Kdasimi, a 
short Persian treatise on witchcraft, spells and 
alchemy, in five parts, is written in the name of 
Amir Sayyid Kasim, one of the eminent personalities 
of the period (lith. Bombay 1872, etc.). Kàshifi's 
son wrote a commentary on this book, entitled Kash f-i 
Asrár-i Kásimi (lith., Bombay 1894, 1910; printed 
in Berlin); (15) Twhfat al-salát, with eight chapters 
and a conclusion; (16) Marsad al-asna fi istikhradj 
asm@ al-husna (lith., Bombay 1893, 1905); (17) Zad 
al-musafirin (mathnawi, lith., Lucknow 1885); (18) 
Sab'a Káshifiyya, completed in 878/1473-4, con- 
taining seven treatises on astronomy and astrology, 
entitled Mawáhib al-Zuhal, Mayámin al-Mushtari, 
Kawáfi* (or Sawàpi*) al-Mirrikh, Lawàmi* al-Shams, 
Mabahidj (or Mafatih) al-Zuhra, Manàhidj al- 
‘SUjarid and Lawa@%ih al-Kamar (or Ikhtiyárát-i 
nudjüm); (19) al-Tuhfa al-‘aliyya fi "ilm. al-huruf 
wa-bayán asrárihá, compiled in the name of Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah Nakshbandi; (20), (21) Two more com- 
mentaries on the Kur’an, entitled Mukhtasar al- 
Diawahir, “abridged from Djawahir al-tafsiy”, and 
Djàmi* al-sittin, Kashifi’s dictated commentary on 
the Sürat Yüsuf (ch. xii), which is probably identical 
with the Tafsir-i stiva-yi Ytisuf by Tadj al-Din 
Abi Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Zayd of Tis 
(Tehran 1967; see Storey, i, 29, 1195, 1210; A. 
Munzawi, i, 38); (22) Sharh-i Mathnawi; (23) Risá- 
lat al-*ulwiyya; (24) Résála dar ‘ilm-i a'dád; (25) 
Risdla dar awrad-u ad‘iya; (26) Fayd al-nawal fi 
baydn al-zawal; (27) Mafatih al-kunaz on alchemy; 
(28) Maydmin al-iktisab fi kawa‘id al-thtisab; (29) 
Aina-yi iskandari or Diam-i Djam; (30) Mā lā budda 
fi ’l madhhab; (31) Minhddj al-wildya; (32) Fadl al- 
salat ‘ala 'l-nabi; (33) Mir’at al-safa fi sifat al- 
Mustafa; (34) Sharh-t Kitáb al-Surür fi “ilm al-san‘a 
by Sufyan al-Thawri (lith. Bomibay); (35) al- 
Nakáwa fi àádáb al-hlàwa, on the method of reading 
the Kurán (A. Munzawi, i, 120); (36) Diwan-i 
Kashifi (ibid., iii, 2490); (37) Tabakat-1 Khwádja- 
gan-i Nakshbandiyya (ibid., ii, 1274); (38) Ma‘arif 
al-Yakin (ibid., ii, 1394); (39) Manakib al-awliya? 
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(ibid., ii, 1423; Storey, i, 213); (40) Madjalis-i wa*; 
(A. Munzawi, ii, 1678), etc. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
and sources mentioned in the text: ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa7i, Madjalis al-nafa@is, Pers. tr., Tehran 
1944, 93, 268-9; Kh*andamir, Habib al-Siyar, 
Tehran 1373/1953-4, iv, 345-6; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ed. Fliigel, i, 199, 204, ii, 230, 319, 360, 363, 641-2, 
ili, 43, 421-2, 461-2, 500-1, iv, 485, v, 239, 353, 376, 
466, 483, vi, 244, 280-1, 643; N. Shüshtari, 
Madjális al-mu?minin, Tehran 1375/1956, i, 113-4, 
547-8; Ma‘sam ‘Ali-Shah, Taraik al-haka@ik, Teh- 
ran 1960-66, iii, 114; Browne, iii, 441-4, 463, 
503-4 (Pers. tr., Az Sa'di tà Djámi, by A, A. Hik- 
mat, Tehran 1960, 639-41, 643-5, 734-8); Agha 
Buzurg al-Tihrani, al- Dhari‘a ila tasanif al-Shi‘a, 
Nadjaf and Tehran 1936 etc., cf. relevant titles; 
M. R. Djalàli Naini, Introduction, in Mawáhib-i 
faliyya, 7-132; «A. A. Dihkhudà, "Kashifi", in 
Lughatnáma, Tehran 1946 etc.; *A. Khayyámpür, 
Farhang-i sukhanwarán, Tabriz 1961, 479; Kh. 
Mushàr, Mwalhfin-i Kutub-i (ppi "Fársi-yu 
‘Arabi’, Tehran 1961, ii, 810-16; J. Rypka, 
Iranische Lileraturgeschichte, Leipzig 1959, index 
s.v. Husain Wàáfiz, and p. 600 (bibl), Eng. tr. 
History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, index 
s.v. and p. 789. (GuorAM HoskiN Yousor1) 
KASHISH-DAGHI [see uzv pagg]. 
KASHINÀ, KASHNÁ [see KarstNAJ. 
KASHKAY, the name of a Turkish people living 

in the Fars province of Iran. Persian works refer 
to this people as Kashkà?i. The exact origin of the 
name is not known. In western Turkish kashka is the 
name given to a blaze on the forehead of animals such 
as horses, sheep and cattle; in Caghatay the word also 
means "'brilliant" and “gallant’’. It is probable that 
the name Kàshkày is related to one of these meanings, 
especially the former, t.e. a blaze. It is impossible 
to agree with the claims of the chroniclers of the 
Kadjar period that the word is derived from kacmak 
“to flee, escape”. The Kashkay are a comparatively 
recent community, not referred to in works earlier 
than the 18th century. A branch of the Khaladj 
[g.v.], whose original territory was the Sawa region, 
used to live in Fars during the 19th century, and 
whilst we have no knowledge of the causes leading to 
the formation of the Kàshkày, it is probable that 
many Turcoman communities living in Fárs gathered 
around the strong Shahilu tribe of the Khaladj during 
the Afghan invasion, thus forming this people. It 
seems also that some small tribes belonging to such 
peoples as the Lurs, Kurds and Shuls also joined 
this union. 

The territory of the Kashkay extended from the 
northwest of Fars to the southeast, comprising 
Shash Nahiya, Cahar Danke, Kamfiriz, Ardahan, 
Kàzarün, Farráshband, Maball Arba'a, Firüzábàd, 
Maymand, Afraz, Khundj and Mahür Milànt. Of these, 
the first five were their grazing grounds, while the 
rest were their winter quarters. The khàns generally 
wintered in Firüzábàd. Until recently the territory 
of the Kashkay was considered a separate administra- 
tive region under the name of the Vilàyat-i Kashkà'i. 

The tribal organization of the Kashkay was similar 
to that of other Turkish peoples, i.e. they were 
divided into the boy (fa^ifa), the boy into the oba 
(tīra), and the oba into families (odjak). The tribal 
head was the ilkhan, while the boy was headed by 
the kalantar (boy begi), and the oba by the katkhuda. 
The il begi was the deputy ilkhan and the actual 
ruler. He was elected from among the close relatives 
of the ilkhàn, such as his son or brother. The ilkhàn, 
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always a member of the ruling family of Khans, 
was appointed by the Shah. Among the many boys 
and obas of the Kashkay people, the following were 
of the greatest historical importance: Bayát (from 
the Oghuz tribe), Igdir (Oghuz tribe), Beg Dili 
(Oghuz tribe), Carfkhlu (Carfklu, an Oghuz tribe ?), 
Shamlu, Aghat-Eri (of the Kara-Koyunlu), Khaladj, 
Musullu (of the Ak-Koyuniu), and Oryad (Mongol ?). 
These sub-tribes were not very populous. One 
characteristic of the Kashkay people was that it 
had a strict tribal code, which determined all conduct 
and was obeyed by every member, from the Khàn 
down to the simplest member of the community. 

The great majority of the Kashkay led a nomadic 
life, raising horses, camels and cattle. An important 
number of these nomadic people, however, had fields 
near their pastures, which were watered and pro- 
tected by peasants living in the neighbourhood. In 
return for these services, the peasants, called 
ra‘iyyat-+ Kashka@t, received two sheep and some 
share of the crop each year. Being servants of the 
Káshkày was regarded as good fortune by the 
peasants of Fars, for in this way they enjoyed the 
help and protection of the Káshkáy and were free 
from the molestations of government officials. 
The Kashkay exported sheep, longhaired lambskins 
similar to the Kara Kól sheep of Bukhara, wool, 
carpets and rugs. Káàshkày carpets woven from 
pure wool, decorated with traditional motifs and 
dyed with natural dyes, are still in high demand 
both in Iran and abroad. 

The Káshkày women occupied an important place 
in the social life of their community, and as among 
the ancient Turks, the Kashkay observed the rule of 
demanding bashlik (bashiuk) in marriage. 

Kashkay Turkish is a dialect of Oghuz, i.e. south- 
western, Turkish. Like the ozans of the Oghuz, the 
Káshkáy had their ‘ashtks, who sang songs of love 
and bravery and recited the legend of Kóroghlu. 

Dupré (1807-9) gives their number as 12,000- 
15,000 (Voyage en Perse, Paris 1819, ii, pp. 463-4), 
while Lady Sheil (mid-r9th century) writes that they 
had 30,000-40,000 tents (Glimpses of life and Manners 
in Persia, London 1856, 398-9). Curzon (1889), 
on the other hand, gives their number as 25,000 
(Persta and the Persian Question, London 1892, ii, 
112-3) but he mentions that formerly they had 
comprised 60,000 tents and were capable of raising 
120,000 horsemen. This figure is greatly exaggerated, 
since the Kashkay were in fact never able to raise 
more than 15,000 horsemen. They put 5,000 horsemen 
in the field against the British during World War I. 

Their first important chiefs were Hasan Khan and 
his brother Isma‘il Khan, who both lived during the 
time of Karim Khan Zand [4.v.] (d. 1193/1779), but 
for reasons unknown, Hasan Khàn's hand was cut 
off, and Isma‘il Khàn's eyes put out towards the 
end of the Zand period. Djani Khan (d. 1239/1823-4), 
the son of the latter, and Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
(d. 1268/1851-2), the son of Djanf Khan, his brother 
Muhammad Kuli Khan (d. 1867-8), and his son 
Sultan Muhammad Kh§n, were the most prominent 
Káshkáy chiefs during the roth century. Of these, 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan and his son Djihangir Khan 
took wives from the Kadjars. One of the main 
rivals of the Kashkay dynasty was the Hadjdiji 
Ibrahim family living in Shiraz. This family ruled 
over the five large tribes (Khamsa) in Fars with 
the support of the government. Another enemy of 
the Kashkay were the Bakhtiyàri, their northern 
neighbours. When constitutional monarchy was 
established in Iran, by law the Kashkay were 


represented in parliament by Hadjdji Karim Khan 
of the ruling family. Although the Kashkay, with 
the secret encouragement of the government, fought 
the British in Fars towards the end of World War I, 
they were defeated. Like the other tribes, the 
Kashkay were disarmed by Rida Shah in 1930 and 
brought under government control. During the 
operations carried out for this purpose, the li-Khan 
Sawlat al-Dawla was brought to Tehran and im- 
prisoned there, and his sons were forced to leave 
Iran. During World War II, and after the removal 
of Ridà Shàh from the throne, the sons of Sawlat 
al-Dawla, who had himself died in prison, returned 
from exile. Of these, Nasir was elected Il-khàn 
and started administering the Kashkay. When the 
Kashkay, according to their tribal tradition, refused 
to surrender to the British the German agents who 
had taken refuge in Kashkay, they were faced with 
the danger of being crushed as a possible consequence 
of an armed expedition against them. They were 
fortunately saved from this plight by the intervention 
of the Turkish ambassador (1943). In 1963 the govern- 
ment of Iran decided to carry out land reform in 
Kashkay territory and to subject the Kashkay 
people to the authority of the central government 
Kashkay resistance was overcome by force, the 
tribesmen disarmed and the family of khans forced 
to leave Iran for the second time. 

Bibliography: For detailed information and 
bibliography on the Kashkay see F. Sümer, 
Kagarlar devrinde Tiirk oymakları, in Selçuklu Araş- 
tırmaları Dergisi, V, Ankara 1973. (F. SOMER) 
KASHKOL, a Persian word denoting an oval 

bowl of metal, wood or coconut (calabash), worn 
suspended by a chain from the shoulder, in which the 
dervishes put the alms they receive.and the food 
which is given them. The etymology of this word is 
Obscure; a popular one is given by the Persians: 
kash “draw” (imperative) and kul “shoulder”, 
“what one draws over the shoulder”; but as we find 
a form khacktl attested in the older poets (Anwari, 
Sayf Isfarangi), this explanation can hardly be 
accepted. The dictionaries give as the first sense 
“beggar” and then ''beggar's bowl"; it seems 
impossible to decide how correct they are. 

This term passed at a late date into Arabic, and 
appears in the title of the Kitab al-Kashkil of Baha? 
al-Din al-‘Amili (953-1030/1547-1621) [see AL-‘AMILT], 
which is a collection of passages taken from various 
sources. It is sometimes used in modern Arabic in 
this sense, in which, as well as denoting “‘beggar’s 
bag”, it denotes a kind of album or collection of 
press cuttings. In Algerian colloquial Arabic, it has 
retained the sense of “begging bowl, bowl made of 
wood or of esparto grass” (Beaussier, s.v.); in Dozy, 
Supplément, s.v., we also find the forms kashkul 
and kashkala. 

Bibliography : Farhang-i Raghidi,s.v. Khatkül; 
Burhan-i Kápi*, s.v. kashkül; R. du Mans, Estat 
de la Perse en 1660, ed. Schefer, 217; Ricaut, 
Present State of the Ottoman Empire, figure in 
ch. xvii; Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians', i, 337; A. von Kremer, 
Topographie von Damascus, ii, 4; E. G. Browne, 
A Year amongst the Persians, 52. (Ct. Huart*) 
KASHMIR (Sanskrit: Kashmira; Persian: Kash- 

mir; Kashmiri: Kashir), a region of northern India. 


i, BEFORE 1947 


1. Geography. It is situated in the western Himà- 
layas about 5,000 ft. above sea-level, and is shaped 
like an elliptical saucer with a similarly-shaped level 
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valley in the centre. This valley, comprising an area 
of 1,800 or 1,900 sq. miles, is about 84 miles in length, 
from south-west to north-east, while its width varies 
from 20 to 25 miles. It is surrounded by high moun- 
tain ranges, whose highest peaks rise up to 18,000 ft. 
The inner slopes of these mountains possess lateral 
valleys, some quite large and very picturesque. The 
whole area within the mountain boundaries is about 
3,900 sq. miles. Through the central plain flows the 
Djehlam (Vitastà), which is joined by numerous rivers 
and streams which drain the slopes of the mountains. 
The high mountains which surround the valley are 
pierced by a number of passes through which it has, 
over the ages, maintained contact with the outside 
world. The most important passes are the Banihal, 
the Büdil, the Pir Pandjal, the Toshmaidan, the 
Hadjdji Pir and the Zódji-Là. According to an ancient 
legend mentioned by Kalhapa and the Nilamata, 
Kashmir was once a lake; there is a certain geological 
basis for this in the lacustrine deposits found in the 
alluvial plateaus called karéwas or wdars. 

The name Kashmir does not occur in Vedic liter- 
ature. Its earliest reference is found in Paànini's 
grammar. Later the Mahabharata and some of the 
Puranas also refer to it. There is no mention of 
Kashmir by Herodotus or in the accounts of Alexan- 
der's invasion, but Ptolemy's use of Kaspeiria defi- 
nitely refers to Kashmir. It is not clear when the 
Chinese first used it, but when Hiuen Tsiang visited 
Kashmir in 631, he called it the kingdom of K:a-shi- 
mi-lo, Muslim historians and geographers like Abu 
']-Fidà and Ibn Battüta omit mention of Kashmir al- 
together. Al-Mukaddasi and al-Idrisi refer only to 
its geographical location. Al-Mas'üdi's account of 
Kashmir, which he calls Kashmir and its capital 
the "town of Kashmir'', is on the other hand long, 
but not always reliable. It is, however, al-Birüni who 
gives a detailed and authentic description of Kash- 
mir. Although he never visited Kashmir, he obtained 
his information in the Pandjàb and in Ghazna from 
reliable sources, and describes the habits and customs 
of the people of Kashmir. He refers to the passes 
leading out of the valley and traces the course of 
the river Djehlam with considerable accuracy. 

Nothing is known of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Kashmir. The present Kashmiris are probably a mix- 
ture of different races—Aryan, Mongol, Turkish and 
Afghan. The total population of Kashmir, according 
to the 1971 census, is 2,435,701, out of which the 
Muslims are 2,289,530. 

The staple food of the inhabitants of Kashmir is 
rice, which is also the most important crop. The 
winter in Kashmir is very severe, but from May to 
October it is very pleasant. This, combined with the 
picturesque scenery of the Valley, attracts tourists 
from all over the world. 

The Kashmiri language, according to Grierson, 
belongs to the Dardic group, though it has been con- 
siderably influenced by Sanskrit and Persian and, 
latterly, by Urdü; it is now written in Persian 
Characters. Kashmir's language of court and culture 
was Sanskrit until it was replaced by Sultan Zayn al- 
‘Abidin in the gth/1sth century. Persian then con- 
tinued to flourish, but in 1889 Urdü was made the 
court language. Although efforts are being made to 
develop Kashmiri, Urdi remains the official language 
as well as the language of culture. 

2. History to the 14th century. The early history 
of Kashmir is shrouded in legend until we come to 
the time of ASoka the Great who, according to the 
records of the Chinese pilgrims, erected many mon- 
asteries and stupas and Saivite shrines in the Valley. 


It was also he who laid the foundation of Srinagari, 
which was near the present Srinagar, and which has 
given a name to it. However, the medieval Muslim 
chroniclers of Kashmir refer to Srinagar as the “town 
of Kashmir” (Shahr-i Kashmir). 

Kashmir’s history again assumes a legendary 
character until the time of Kaniska, the Kushan ruler 
of north-western India, who was a Buddhist and who 
organised the Fourth Buddhist Council in Kashmir. 
In 178 A.D. the Kushan rule was replaced by the 
Gonanda dynasty, under which Buddhism declined 
because of the policy of persecution followed by some 
of its rulers. 

Ca. 528 A.D., Kashmir came under the rule of 
Mihirakula, the White Hun ruler, who, according to 
the tradition preserved by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang, encouraged Brahmanism and persecuted 
Buddhism. Towards the middle of the 6th century, 
the Kashmir ruler Matrgupta acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Harsha-Vikramàditya of Udjdjayn. 
But beyond this, nothing is known of Harsha's 
connection with Kashmir. 

In 627 was laid the foundation of the Káàrkó'ta 
dynasty (the origin of this designation is uncertain) 
by Durlabhavardhana, a man of obscure origin. 
Hiuen Tsiang, who arrived in Kashmir during his 
reign, says that Buddhism was in decline but that 
the country was peaceful and prosperous. The 
greatest ruler of the Kárkó'ta dynasty was Lalitàditya- 
Muktapida, who reduced Kang’ra, Pint, Radjauri 
and Djammi, but Kalhana's account of his conquests 
round the whole of India is legendary. In 733 Lali- 
taditya sent an embassy to the Chinese Emperor 
Husan-tsuang (713-55), seeking help from him 
against the Arabs who were pressing from the south 
and the Tibetans and Turkish tribes from the north. 
He was a great builder, his greatest building being 
the temple of Martand, which owes a great deal to 
the Gandhara school and which became a model to 
all subsequent temples in the valley. Lalitaditya 
also carried out extensive drainage works, reclaimed 
large areas for cultivation and established law and 
order. Ou-K'ong, who visited Kashmir a few years 
after Lalitaditya’s death, found Buddhism in a 
flourishing condition. 

Since the successors of Lalitaditya were worthless, 
his dynasty was replaced by the Utpala dynasty 
founded by Avantivarman (855-83), grandson of 
Utpala, who was related by marriage with the 
Káàrko'tas. Avantivarman founded the town of 
Avantipür, which still bears his name, and built great 
temples there. His able engineer Suyya, whose name 
still survives in the modern town of Sópür (old 
Suyyapura), constructed irrigation channels, and by 
measures designed to prevent floods, reclaimed land 
from the river and marshes and thus made Kashmir 
prosperous. Avantivarman’s son and successor, 
Shamkaravarman (883-902) imposed heavy taxes, 
and introduced the system of forced labour (bégar) 
which remained, until recent times, a characteristic 
feature of Kashmir life. He was succeeded by weak 
rulers who were puppets in the hands of Tantrins or 
feudal chiefs. In 950 Kshémagupta ascended the 
throne. But he too was weak and the real authority 
was exercised by his wife Didda, who was the daugh- 
ter of the ruler of Lohara. On her husband’s death, 
she herself ascended the throne in 981 after destroying 
her son and her grandson one after another. She ruled 
ably until 1003, when she appointed Samgrdmaradja, 
her nephew, as her successor. 

Under the Lohara kings, who were mostly incom- 
petent, social and political conditions in Kashmir 
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greatly deteriorated; the people were subjected to 
corvées and to all kinds of oppressive taxes. The 
Damaras or feudal chiefs grew powerful and by their 
constant revolts plunged the country into confusion. 
Since Ràmadeva (1252-73), the last ruler of the 
dynasty, had no child, he adopted Lakshmanadeva, 
the son of a Brahman, as heir-apparent. It was under 
Lakshmanadeva's son, Sühadeva (1301-20) that the 
Mongols, led by Zuldjü, invaded Kashmir in the 
spring of 720/1320. The origin of Zuldjü is obscure, but 
he appears to have been a Mongol from Turkistàn. 
He entered Kashmir by the Djehlam valley route; 
Sühadeva did not offer any resistance but fled to 
Kishtwár. The Mongols continued their ravages in 
the valley for 8 months and then withdrew before 
winter. The anarchy that followed the invasion and 
withdrawal of the Mongols paved the way for the 
establishment of the Islamic Sultanate. 

3. The foundation of the Sultanate. It was in the 
2nd/8th century that Kashmir came for the first time 
in contact with the Muslims. Two governors of Sind, 
Djunayd and Hisham b. Amr al-Taghlibi, attempted 
to invade the fringes of Kashmir, but they could only 
reach as far as the southern slopes of the Himalayas. 

Mahmiid of Ghazna in 404/1014 and again in 412/ 
1021 tried to conquer Kashmir but did not succeed. 
When finally Muslim rule came to be established, it 
was not the result of a foreign invasion but of a 
palace revolution. Taking advantage of the chaos 
into which Kashmir was plunged after the Mongol 
withdrawal, Rifichana (Lhachen rGyalbu Rifichana), 
the son of a Ladakhi chief, who had sought refuge in 
Kashmir, made himself master of the country. He 
embraced Islam under the influence of a Suhrawardi 
saint, Sayyid Sharaf al-Din, commonly known as 
Bulbul Shah, and adopted the name of Sadr al-Din. 
He was the first Sultan of Kashmir. 

At the death of Rifichana, his widow K6’ta Rani, 
on the advice of the nobles, married Udayanadeva, 
the brother of Sühadeva, and made him king; and 
when he died, she herself became ruler. But her 
authority was challenged by Shah Mir, a soldier of 
fortune, who was most probably of Turkish origin. 

Turkish adventurers began to enter the Valley 
from the end of the sth/rrth century, and were em- 
ployed by Hindü kings in their armies. Shàh Mir also 
came in search of fame and fortune and was employed 
by Sühadeva. He gradually became so powerful that 
when Udayànadeva died, he refused to acknowledge 
Kó'tà Ráni's authority. He defeated her and, in 739/ 
1339, ascended the throne under the title of Sultan 
Shams al-Din, thus laying the foundations of his 
dynasty which ruled Kashmir until 968/1561. 

4. The Sultanate Period. Very little is known of 
the two successors of Shams al-Din, Djamshid and 
£Ala? al-Din. But the latter’s son Shihab al-Din (755- 
7511354-73) appears to have been an able ruler. 
After consolidating his position at home, he was able 
to reduce Djammü, Püné, Radjauri, Camba, Baltistán 
and Ladàkh; but the accounts in the Kashmir 
chronicles that he conquered Multan, Kabul, Ba- 
dakhshàn and Samarkand and that he defeated Firüz 
Shàh Tughluk are apocryphal. An important event 
that had considerable impact on the social and 
religious life of Kashmir was the arrival of Sayyid 
‘Alt Hamadhani, a Kubrawi saint, once during his 
reign in Rabi‘ 1 774/September 1372 and again in the 
reign of his younger brother and successor Kutb al- 
Din in 781/1379 and 785/1383. Sayyid *AII is said to 
have come with 700 Sayyids and to have made 
large-scale conversions to Islam. 

During the reign of Kutb al-Din’s son, Sikandar 


(792-816/1389-1413), there came Sayyid Muhammad, 
the son of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadhani. Under his in- 
fluence, Sikandar tried to enforce the Shari‘a and 
established the office of the Shaykh al-Islam, and he 
began to persecute the Hindus by forcibly converting 
them to Islam and destroying their temples. But the 
accounts given in the chronicles of the wholesale 
destruction of temples have been greatly exaggerated, 
for there is evidence to suggest that the massive 
temples of Martand and Avantipir were destroyed 
by earthquakes and not by Sikandar, for gunpowder 
was unknown in Kashmir in the 8th/14th century. 

The policy of religious persecution pursued by 
Sikandar was reversed by his son, Zayn al-‘Abidin 
(823-75/1420-70), who is popularly called ‘‘Budshah” 
or the Great King. He virtually abolished the djizya, 
gave money to Hindus to rebuild their temples, and 
allowed those who had been forcibly converted to 
Islam to return to their old religion. This, however, 
did not check the progress of Islam because, although 
the successors of Zayn al-‘Abidin followed a policy of 
religious toleration, yet through the efforts of Süfis 
and rishis conversions continued, so that by the end 
of the gth/15th century, a majority of the inhabitants 
of Kashmir had embraced Islam. But at the same 
time, Islam itself became diluted with non-Muslim 
usages and practices, and it has retained this charac- 
ter to this day. 

History and tradition combine to credit Zayn al- 
‘Abidin with the introduction of various arts and 
crafts for which Kashmir has become famous. He 
sent Kashmiris to Iran and Turkistan to learn the 
arts of book-binding, wood-carving and papier-máché, 
and those of making shawls, carpets and paper. He 
also invited craftsmen from these countries to instruct 
his people in various skills. Of all the arts in which 
the Kashmiris achieved excellence, that of book- 
binding and paper-making has since the 19th century 
disappeared, but the other crafts are still flourishing 
and provide employment to a large number of people. 

The Hindu rádjás had built their temples in stone, 
but the Sultàns popularised the constructional use of 
wood. Sikandar's two buildings which have survived, 
the Khànkàh-i Mu*allà (Mosque of Shàh Hamaghan) 
and the Djàmi* Masdjid, are constructed in wood. 
Zayn al-‘Abidin, on the other hand, built both in 
wood and brick. His mosque of Madani is constructed 
in wood, but the tomb of his mother and the tomb of 
Madani represent the masonry style, and their chief 
feature is the use made of Persian tiles. The chief 
feature of the wooden style of architecture is that the 
pyramidal roof projecting over the whole structure 
is built in three tiers, and is surrounded by an open 
pavilion for the mwadhdhin, over which rises the 
steeple with its final. 

Under Zayn al-‘Abidin, the Shah Mir dynasty 
reached the zenith of its power and glory. But after 
his death, succession disputes, incompetent rulers and 
refractory and intriguing nobles brought about its 
downfall. In consequence, Kashmir was subjected to 
foreign invasions. In Rajab 947/November 1540, 
Mirza Haydar Dughlat, a cousin of Babur, who was in 
Humáyün's service, invaded Kashmir and seized 
power. At first he ruled with ability and justice, but 
later he failed to protect the Kashmiris from the 
high-handedness of the Mughals. Moreover, he banned 
Shiftism and all Süfi orders, and compelled every 
Muslim to accept the Hanafi law school. The result 
was that the Kashmir nobles united against him and 
brought about his defeat and death in Ramadan 958/ 
October 1551. But this did not bring peace to the 
Valley, because a struggle for power began among the 


nobles belonging to the Raina, Māgre and Čak 
families. In the end, the Čaks emerged victorious. 
They had migrated from Dardistān in the reign of 
Sühadeva, and were, according to al-Birüni, of 
Turkish origin. They were converted to Shifism by 
Mir Shams al-Din, a Nürbakhshiyya dervish, who 
visited Kashmir from Persia in 886/1481 and 907/ 
1502. The Caks ruled the Valley from 968/1561 to 
994/1586, when it was conquered by Akbar. 

The Mughals had invaded Kashmir in the reigns 
of Bábur and Humáyün. Akbar, who claimed Kash- 
mir because it had been conquered by Mirzà Haydar 
on behalf of Humàyün, had also sent an army to the 
conquest of Kashmir in the summer of 968/1561. 
But it had been defeated by Sultàn Ghàzi Shàh Cak 
(968-70/1561-3). It was not until 993/1585 that Akbar 
found himself sufficiently free to direct his attention 
once again to Kashmir. On 3 Muharram 994/20 De- 
cember 1585 he despatched Radja Bhagwan Das to 
invade the valley. The Kashmir forces offered serious 
resistance at the pass of Bilidsa. But Sultan Yisuf 
Shah (988-94/1580-6), being weak and indolent and 
convinced that it would be impossible to defeat the 
Mughals, secretly visited the Mughal camp on 3 Rabi‘ 
1 994/14 February 1586 and concluded a treaty with 
Bhagwán Dàs. By this treaty he was to retain his 
throne, but coins were to be struck and the khutba 
recited in the name of the Emperor. Akbar, however, 
did not honour the treaty, and when Yüsuf Shàh was 
presented to him he ordered his imprisonment. 

Meanwhile, betrayed by Yiisuf Shah, the Kashmir 
nobles set up his son, Ya‘kib Shah, on the throne. 
Ya‘kib was brave and resourceful, but he was a 
religious fanatic and tried to make Shi‘ism the 
state religion. In consequence of Ya‘kib’s intolerance, 
a number of Sunni nobles, headed by Shaykh Ya‘kib 
Sarfi, proceeded to Akbar and requested him to annex 
Kashmir. Akbar sent a large army, first under Kasim 
Khan and then under Yisuf Khan Ridwi. Ya‘kib 
carried on a valiant struggle, but, betrayed one by 
one by his followers, he finally surrendered towards 
the beginning of Ramadan g996/end of July 1588, 
whilst Akbar had arrived in the Valley in Djumada II 
996/May 1588. 

5. The Mughal Period. Akbar visited Kashmir 
three times. During his first visit, he abolished the 
djizya and corvée and deputed officers to assess land 
revenue. But as the assessment was heavy, the Caks, 
who had not reconciled themselves to Mughal rule, 
caused an abortive rising. Akbar, who arrived in 
Kashmir for the second time in Muharram roor/ 
October 1592, treated the rebels generously, and 
tried to conciliate the Kashmiris by reducing the 
taxes and by entering into matrimonial alliances with 
the Cak nobles. But in spite of this, the Caks remained 
sullen and rebellious. 

Dijahangir and his queen Nürdijahàn loved Kashmir 
and visited it eight times. They built palaces and laid 
out beautiful gardens at Atabal, Vérnag, Nishat and 
Shalimar. Twice during Djahàngir's reign the Čaks, 
anxious to recover their lost power, took up arms 
but they were crushed. In 1044/1632 Shahdjahàn ap- 
pointed Zafar Khàn governor of Kashmir. Zafar Khàn 
laid out gardens and ruled with justice. He secured 
a farman from the Emperor, abolishing all oppressive 
taxes, and this was inscribed on a stone-slab and 
fixed on the southern gate of the Djàmi* Masdjid in 
Srinagar. Kishtwàr had been occupied under Djahán- 
gir, and now Zafar Khan conquered Baltistan and 
Ladakh. 

The rule of the Great Mughals, from Akbar to 
Aurangzib, was, on the whole, just and benevolent. 
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Kashmir, at the time of the Mughal conquest, was 
torn by religious strife and feudal rebellions. The 
Mughals gave peace and promoted trade, industry 
and agriculture. Kashmir, however, lost her separate 
identity and became like any other province of the 
Empire. The Kashmiri ruling families of the Caks, 
Mágres and Rainas were replaced by a hierarchy of 
Mughal officers who were responsible for the admin- 
istration of the country. Moreover, Kashmir, which 
had achieved a high degree of culture under the Sul- 
tàns, was intellectually impoverished: because of the 
absence of local patronage, poets, painters and 
scholars left the valley and sought employment at 
the Mughal Court. 

6. The Afghans and the Sikhs. Mughal rule after 
the death of Aurangzib became inefficient and cor- 
rupt and failed to maintain law and order. Hence in 
1160/1747, some of the Kashmiri nobles wrote to 
Ahmad Shah Abdali Durrani (q.v.] inviting him to 
annex Kashmir. He accordingly despatched a large 
force in 1165/1752. The Mughals were defeated and 
Kashmir passed into the hands of the Afghans. The 
Afghan rule was harsh and oppressive, however, and 
the burden of taxation was heavy. The Shi‘is were 
persecuted by the Afghan governors and there were 
constant Shi‘i-Sunni riots. 

In 1819 Kashmir was conquered by Randiit Singh, 
the Sikh ruler of the Pandjàb. The Sikh rule, which 
lasted from 1819 to 1846, was also oppressive. The 
famous Djàmi* mosque of Srinagar was closed to 
public prayers and, in addition, several mosques 
were declared to be the property of the state. The 
slaughter of cows was declared punishable by death. 
Butchers, bakers, boatmen, scavengers and even 
prostitutes were taxed. Heavy taxation of the shawl 
trade led to the decay of this industry. The effect 
of all this was the impoverishment of the people and 
their emigration to the Pandjàb and northern India. 

7. The Dógràs and Modern Kashmir. Sikh rule 
over Kashmir came to an end after their defeat in 
the First Anglo-Sikh war. By the treaty of Amritsar 
(16 March 1846) the British transferred Kashmir for 
a sum of 75 lakh of rupees to Ràdjà Gulàb Singh, 
the Dogrà ruler of Djammü. Gulàb Singh's rule was 
better than that of the Sikhs, but no improvement 
took place in the condition of the people. The high 
price of rice, which was made a government monop- 
oly, and the high-handedness of officials brought 
great suffering to the people. The Muslims, who 
formed over 90% of the population of Kashmir, had 
to pay a tax for the Dharmarth, a Hindü religious 
trust, established by the Maharadja. They could not 
slaughter cows and some of their mosques continued 
to be in possession of the government. 

Ranbir Singh, who succeeded his father Gulab 
Singh in February 1856, was an able ruler. He tried 
to revive the shawl industry which had been declining. 
He began the construction of the cart road between 
Srinagar and Rawalpindi and built a track between 
the Valley and Djammi. A telegraph and postal 
service was also introduced. However, he made no 
efforts to redress the grievances of the Muslims. 

At the death of Ranbir Singh on 15 September 
1885, his eldest son, Pratap Singh, succeeded him. 
Since Pratap Singh was an imbecile and strong 
government was necessary in view of the threat of a 
Russian invasion of India, he was deprived of all 
authority, and his state was placed in the hands of a 
Council of Regency under the control of the British 
Resident. It was not until March 1921 that Pratap 
Singh was restored to full powers. During this period, 
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of the Resident. But in one respect they were defi- 
cient. The interests of the Muslims were ignored. The 
Muslims, influenced by the pan-Islamic, Khiláfat and 
Non-co-operation movements, had become politically 
conscious and were demanding their rights. In 1924, 
when the Viceroy, Lord Reading, visited Srinagar, 
some members of the Muslim community submitted 
a Memorial demanding the complete abolition of 
corvée, larger representation of Muslims in govern- 
ment service, and the restoration of mosques in 
possession of the government. The Mahàárádjà's 
response to this was to exile the signatories of the 
Memorial and to confiscate their property. This, 
however, only served to increase the discontent 
among the Muslims. On 13 July 1931, open demon- 
stration against the despotic rule of Hari Singh, who 
had succeeded his uncle Pratap Singh in 1925, took 
place under the leadership of Shaykh Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah, who from now onwards begins to play a 
dominant role in Kashmir politics. Harl Singh's 
government replied by floggings, arrests and shootings 
in various parts of the Valley. However, owing to 
the pressure of the Government of India, a Commis- 
sion was appointed under the presidentship of B. J. 
Glancy to inquire into the grievances of the Muslims. 
The report of the Commission did not, however, 
satisfy them. In October 1932 the Djammü and 
Kashmir Muslim Conference was set up, and in 
March of the next year it launched a Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement, demanding a constitutional 
government. This led the Maharadja to appoint a 
Constitutional Reforms Commission under the 
presidentship of Glancy. But since its recommen- 
dations, too, failed to satisfy the Muslims, the agita- 
tion against the government continued. 

Meanwhile, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah and his close asso- 
ciates realized that in order to achieve their goal, 
it was necessary to win over the Hindu and Sikh in- 
habitants of Kashmir. So they converted the Muslim 
Conference into the National Conference. But some 
members did not approve of this and decided to keep 
the old organisation alive and drew closer to the 
policy and programme of the All-India Muslim 
League. The National Conference on the other hand, 
subscribed to the aims and aspirations of the Indian 
National Congress. In October 1939 it passed a 
resolution demanding responsible government and in 
May 1946 it launched the “Quit Kashmir Movement” 
under the leadership of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah. The 
Kashmir government arrested ‘Abd Allah and his 
colleagues and unleashed a reign of terror. 
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ii. SINCE 1947 


The project of partitioning the Indian Peninsula 
announced on 3rd June 1947 by the British Prime 
Minister affirmed that the ancient princely states 
should be free to choose their future destiny; yet 
on 25th July 1947 Lord Mounbatten, Viceroy and 
Governor-General, advised the princes to ask to be 
joined to India or Pakistan, while taking into con- 
sideration the religious distribution of the popula- 
tions and the peoples’ wishes. 

With regard to Kashmir, two factors militated in 
favour of annexation to Pakistan: the population 
having a Muslim majority (77% in the census of 1941) 
and the geographical situation of the region. How- 
ever, the Mahārādjā refused to choose, although he 
consented to sign a provisional agreement with the 
Pakistani Government which was to take effect on 
and after r5th August 1947. 

In October 1947, some men of the Pathan tribes 
who had come from Pakistan began to give aid to the 
Muslims who had revolted in the region of Püné 
and approached within a short distance of Srinagar, 
capital of Kashmir. On 26th October, the Maharadja 
requested military aid from India and signed the 
annexation of Kashmir to the Indian Union. The 
Indian Government accepted, while stipulating that 
this accession of Kashmir to India should be ratified 
ultimately by popular consultation. Yet, since 1947, 
this consultation has never taken place. 

The war which followed between India and Pakis- 
tan came to an end on 1st January 1949, and, on 17th 
July 1949, agreement was reached on the demarcation 
of the ceasefire line in Kashmir. 

In the part under Indian control, the constituent 
Assembly elected in October 1951 adopted a project 
for a constitution which safeguarded, thanks to the 
ability of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah, the autonomy of the 
State of Djammü and Kashmir, but abandoned to 
the central government of Delhi the fields of Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Communications. On 9th August 
1953, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah was arrested and his 
government replaced by that of Bakhshi Ghulam 
Muhammad, who sought to reinforce the links with 
the Indian Union. On 17th November 1956, the As- 
sembly adopted the definitive Constitution of the 
State which declared its integration with India. This 


Constitution, accepted by the central government, 
took effect on 26th January 1957. In October 1963, 
the Indian Government forced the resignation of 
Bakhshi Ghulam Muhammad, accused of the mis- 
handling of administrative and social affairs. The 
year 1964 was marked by the accession to power 
of G. M. Sádik and the freeing of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah. 

In the part of Kashmir under Pakistani control 
(Azad Kashmir), Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim took 
charge of the local government on 24th October 1947; 
he was replaced in May 1950 by Ghulam ‘Abbas, who 
retired at the end of the year 1951 to make way for 
Colonel Shér Ahmad Khan in June 1952. The latter 
resigned in June 1956. There then succeeded to the 
Presidency of the local government Mir W. Yüsuf 
Khan for a very short time; «Abd al-Kayyüm from 
1956; Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim from 1957; and K. 
H. Khurshid from 1959. 

Relations between India and Pakistan on the 
subject of Kashmir worsened seriously after an agree- 
ment on the delimitation of the frontier between 
Sinkiang and Pakistani Kashmir was signed on 26th 
December 1962 between China and Pakistan. Despite 
a certain détente during the year 1964, the situation 
became critical from the beginning of 1965. Incidents 
multiplied in the month of August in the territory 
of Kashmir. On sth September, the Pakistanis 
crossed the ceasefire line in the direction of the town 
of Djammii and the Indians replied on 6th September 
by launching an attack on Lahore (in the Pakistani 
Pandjàb). Hostilities came to an end on 22nd Septem- 
ber 1965, the two belligerents accepting the ceasefire 
order imposed by the United Organization. Thanks 
to the repeated efforts of the U.S.S.R., India and 
Pakistan signed on roth January 1966 the Tashkent 
Agreement which stipulated the withdrawal of troops 
to their positions prior to 5th August 1965 and which 
envisaged negotiations to resolve the differences 
which brought India and Pakistan into opposition 
over Kashmir. Since this date the situation has not 
developed much and the theses of the two contestants 
have not changed. 

In Kashmir under Pakistani control the President 
of the Government of Free Kashmir, ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Khan, promulgated in September 1968 a new consti- 
tution fixing the method of electing the head of the 
government and the composition of the council of 
ministers. In Kashmir under Indian control, which 
has become a State of the Indian Union, G. M. Sadik, 
head of the local government was deposed on the 12th 
December 1971 and was replaced by S. M. Kasim 
in the post of Prime Minister. 

The Indo-Pakistani conflict of December 1971, 
which led to the independence of Bangla Desh, has 
had scarcely any repercussion on the problem of 
Kashmir, although India wishes to take advantage of 
her recent victory and intends to ask Pakistan to 
proceed with some readjustments of the ceasefire line. 
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KASHMIRI is the most important member 
of the Dardic sub-group of Indo-Aryan 
languages, with 2,000,000 speakers in Jammü and 
Kashmir in India and about 250,000 in the adjacent 
region in Pakistan in 1961. While prolonged cultural 
influence from Northern India has brought Kashmiri 
closer than the other Dardic languages to the rest of 
Indo-Aryan, it exhibits many of the characteristic 
phonological features of Dardic resulting from the 
separate development of the group in the Middle 
Indian period. Kashmiri has also developed a complex 
vocalic system, involving vowel-harmony, which has 
made the satisfactory adaptation of the Perso-Arabic 
script difficult. This script is now, however, in stand- 
ard use for writing the language, which is officially 
recognized under the Indian constitution. 

There are minor phonetic differences between the 
language of Hindus and that of Muslims, who con- 
stitute the majority of Kashmiri speakers; educated 
Muslim speech is distinguished by the preference for 
Arabic and Persian rather than Sanskrit words. 
Muslim Kashmiri literature, less extensive than the 
Hindu in the earlier period, reached its first flowering 
only in the 19th century with adaptations of Persian 
themes: later, the influence of Urdi predominated, 
and is still to be observed in the increasing quantity 
of Kashmiri writing produced since 1947. 
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AL-KASHSHI, asd AMR MUHAMMAD B. ‘UMAR 

B. ‘ABD AL-‘aziz, Imami traditionist flourishing 
in the first half of the 4th/roth century and author 
of one of the basic Imam! ridjal works dealing with 
the reliability of the transmitters from the imams. 
Though his place of origin is not specified in the 
biographical sources, it can safely be identified as 
Kishsh in Transoxania [see KasH] since most of the 
informants from whom he transmitted were from this 
or other towns in Transoxania and the neighbouring 
regions. His nisba thus should more properly be read 
al-Kishshi, though traditionally it was later read al- 
Kashshi in accordance with the less correct reading 
of the town’s name as Kashsh. He studied in Samar- 
kand under Muhammad b. Mas‘id al-‘Ayydshi, the 
outstanding Imàmi scholar and disseminator of 
Imàmism in Transoxania in the early 4th/roth cen- 
tury. There is evidence that he visited ‘Irak, since he 
related directly from some western Persian and 
‘Iraki transmitters and some Imami scholars in 
Baghdad transmitted his book from him without an 
intermediary. 

Like his teacher al-*Ayyáshi, al-Kashshi was later 
criticized by Imàmi scholars for relating on the 
authority of weak (du‘afa?) transmitters and of non- 
Shi‘is (“aémma). His Kitab ma‘rifat al-nakilin *an al- 
amma al-sádikin, which differs from other early 
ridjiàl works in that it fully quotes the biographical 
reports of earlier sources with their chains of trans- 
mission, was abridged and expurgated by the Shaykh 
al-Tà?^ifa Abü Dija'far al-TüsI (d. 460/1067). Only 
this abridged version of the book is extant. Along 
with the Kitab al-ridjal and the Kitab fihrist kutub 
al-shi‘a of Shaykh al-Tisi and the Kitab al-ridjal of 
al-Nadjàshi, it is considered one of the four basic 
Imàmi ridjàl works. 
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KASHTALA, Arabic name for Castile in Spain. 
The first, and not the least problem, is that of the 
original name of the territory called, from the gth 
century onwards, Castilla. This name appears to be 
derived from Latin castellum, and would have been 
given to the region because of the abundance there 
of fortified places. Arabic al-Kila* would accordingly 
be the expected translation, but many sources 
(Yakit, al-Idrisi, al-‘Udhri, al-Himyari, Ibn ‘Idhari, 
al-Makkarl, etc.) have Kashtala, Kashtila, or Kasti- 
lya. Above all, al-Razi on several occasions mentions 
enemies min ak;à Banbalüna wa-Alaba wa 'l-Kila* 
wa-ahl Kashtiliya (cf. al-"Udhri, Masálik, who also 
uses al- Kila‘ and Kashtila). This excludes the identi- 
fication al-Kila‘/Kashtiliya explicit or implicit in 
modern historians (cf. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
musulmane, i, 143, 204); hence one must seek another 
etymology, different from the Spanish late Latin 
(which uses predominantly castrum) and look for an 
Arab-Islamic borrowing. 

One thinks naturally of the Tunisian Kastiliyya 
[g.v.], and it seems that one should follow the opinion 
of J. Oliver-Asín in his En torno a los orígenes de 
Castilla, su, toponimia en relación con los árabes y 
beréberes, Madrid 1974, who cites, with phonetic 
equivalences, the frequency of Arabic and Berber 
toponyms in a region whose ancient centre was called 
Medina Castella. This hypothesis is partly confirmed 
by the frequency of "Ifrikiyan" toponyms in al- 
Andalus, cf. idem, Les Tunisiens en Espagne a travers 
la toponomie, in Cahiers de Tunisie, xviii (1970), 15- 
20. Hence according to Oliver-Asín, there must have 
been an “African latinisation” of the region, brought 
about by the latin-speaking Berbers of Tunisia (which 
would explain the peculiarities of this “Castilian”, 
different from other Hispanic Roman dialects). 

Al-Rāzřľ’s text points to a juxtaposition of al-Ķilā‘ 
and Kashtiliya under the rule of the Count Fernan 
Gonzalez (Fardhiland Gundishalb), which makes 
investigation of the relationship between the two 
toponyms necessary. The first known mention in 
Christian sources is in a Castilian document of the 
Abbot Vitula in 800, in the Mena valley, who speaks 
of the territorio Castelle, whilst the Crónica Albeldense 
speaks specifically of Bardulia qui nunc vocatur 
Castella. This is a region which is progressively 
extended, as it becomes organised as an autochtho- 
nous unit, on the topographical and juridical margins 
of the kingdom of Oviedo; this has led S. de Moxó, 
i Castílla, principado feudal ?, in RUM (1970), 229-57, 
to speak of an “autonomous territory”. This situation 
away from the centre of royal power led to its consti- 
tution as a "frontier march" and the need for an 
immediate and local authority in the shape of a 
comes or Count (Alava, Mijangos, Oca, Barga, 
Pancorbo, Cellorigo, Castrogeriz, Lara, Cerezo). We 
now have a document drawn up in 852 in territorio 
Castellense which speaks of a Rodericus comite in 
Castelle, Castile had to fight in order to expand. This 
fighting comprised mainly attacks, but also replies to 
expeditions by the Banü Kasl [g.v.] and the Banü 
Dhà 'l-Nün [j.v.], as well as the campaigns of ‘Abd 
al-Rabmàn III [g.v.] in 917, 920 and 924 (San Esteban 
de Gormaz, Mitonia, Valdejunquera). On the other 
hand, the famous ghaswat al-khandak of 939 was 
repulsed with heavy losses by a coalition of Leonese, 


Castilians and Navarrese. It was at this time that 
Fernán Gonzalez, comes totius Castelle, either carried 
along by a feeling of Castilian autonomy or himself 
provoking it, obtained from the king of Leon the 
right to pass on his country hereditarily to his 
descendants. The campaigns of Ibn Abi ‘Amir [g.v.] 
ruined the region of Leon and the Catalonian- 
Aragonese region, but largely spared Castile, then in 
revolt against Garci Fernandez, and in vassalage to 
Cordova; this in part explains why, after the fall of 
the ‘Amirids, the initiative passed almost wholly to 
this region. 

This primitive region of Bardulia, Castella Vetula, 
was to pass on not only its dialect of Spanish and some 
of its institutions to the neighbouring regions (above 
all, New Castile), but also an ideology of conquest 
(reflected by the “chansons de geste") which in the 
end monopolised in effect the war against the His- 
pano-Arabs and imposed a political supremacy which 
involved the extinguishing of the '"mudéjar" [q.v.] 
tolerance of Aragon. At one and the same time, 
Castile brought about, to its own profit, the unifica- 
tion of Spain. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
above, see J. Perez de Urbel, Historia del Condado 
de Castilla, Madrid 1945; idem, Los primeros siglos 
de la reconquista, in Historia España of Menendez 
Pidal, Madrid 1964, vi, 3-348; J. M® Ruiz Asensio, 
La rebelión de Sancho Garcia, heredero del condado 
de Castilla, in Hispania Sacra, xvii (1969), 31-7; 
Cl. Sanchez-Albornoz, Alfonso III y el particularis- 
mo castellano, in CHE, xiii (1950), 19-100; P. 
Chalmeta, The clash between ‘Abd al-Rahmán III 
and the Christians at Simancas-Alhandega: a new 
interpretation, in Islam and the Medieval West, 
conference held at Binghamton, New York, 1975 
(proceedings forthcoming). (P. CHALMETA) 
BAND KASI, one of the important mawéli 

families who figure prominently in the history of al- 
Andalus. Together with the Banü Tawil and the 
Tudjibids [gq.v.], they divided between them effective 
power in the region of Aragon. The history of this 
region only becomes clear when considered in the 
light of the centripetal-centrifugal struggles which are 
a constant feature of Spanish history. The Banü Kasi 
followed an opportunistic policy in order to preserve 
their virtual autonomy, but they were at the same 
time relatively faithful to the Umayyads and served 
in a very real fashion as a shield against pressure from 
the Christians of the North in the period of the 
beginning of the Reconquista and from the Carolin- 
gians. Their heyday was thus in the 3rd/gth and 4th/ 
roth centuries. 

According to Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansab al-‘Arab, 
502, “Kasi was Count of the [Upper] March in the 
time of the Goths. When the Muslims conquered al- 
Andalus, he went to Syria and became a Muslim at 
the hands of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, a bond of 
patronage of which he was very proud. This is the 
reason why the Bani Kasi always took the side of 
Mudar in their fights with Yemen. This Kasi gave 
birth to Fortün...". The first really well-known 
member of this family was Misa b. Fortin, who 
vanquished Sa‘id b. al-Husayn al-Ansari who had 
rebelled against Hisham I in the region of Tortosa 
and Saragossa in 172/788-9. On his death, his widow 
remarried with Iñigo Arista, the first ruler of Pam- 
plona. One can readily discern in the links arising 
from this union a major cause of the intermediary 
role played by Müsà b. Mūsā, kinsman to the Basques, 
who gave himself out as the “third king of Spain” 
(see on him Cl. Sanchez Albornoz, La auténtica ba- 
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talla de Clavijo, in CHE, ix (1948), 96-116, and idem, 
El tercer rey de Espafia, in ibid., xlix-1 (1969), 5-49). 

In ca. 226/840-1, Misa b. Misa, at that time at 
Arnedo (as governor?) was ill-treated by the wélis 
of Saragossa and Tudela (thus according to al- 
‘Udhri’s version) and rebelled, capturing the com- 
mander Harith b. Bazi‘. An expedition sent by ‘Abd 
al- Rabmàn II forced him to submit, but he retained 
Arnedo, and in this peace agreement the amir con- 
firmed his half-brother Yannako b. Yanniko (= Ifiigo 
Iüiguez) in possession of his lands for a tribute of 700 
dinàrs per annum; this marks the birth de jure of the 
kingdom of Pamplona. The raids which followed with 
the aim of bringing him to submission were system- 
atically directed against his Basque allies, showing 
the importance of their support. In 230/844 Müsà 
marched down with his troops as far as Seville in 
order to repulse an invasion of the Northmen. In 
ca. 236/851 he captured Emenon, Count of Périgord 
and the Duke of Gascony, in what seems to have been 
a “proto-Crusade” and in what was fierce fighting. 
This important victory explains to a considerable 
extent why the succession of Muhammad I in 238/852 
marks a new stage in relations with the central 
government and why Müsà became governor of 
Huesca, Tudela and Saragossa. In 242/856 he raided 
the region of Barcelona on the amir’s orders and 
conquered Tarrasa. It is at this time that he began to 
style himself “tertium regem in Spania”. According 
to the Crónica de Alfonso III, between 243/857 and 
245/859 the rebels in Toledo involved Misa’s help, 
and he sent to thein his son Lubb as governor. But 
ca. 245/859 he was decisively defeated by Ordofio I 
of Leon and lost the fortress of Albelda which he 
had just built; hence the amir deposed him from the 
governorship of the Upper March in 246/860-1. The 
end of Miisd, mortally wounded by his son-in-law 
Azrak b. Mantil, is given in detail by Ibn 
al-Kütiyya. 

For ten years after 248/862-3 the Banü Kasi were 
completely quiescent. Then in 257/870-1 Lubb b. 
Müsà b. Müsà occupied Saragossa, Tudela and 
Huesca. After his death in 258/872, his brother 
IsmàS81 b. Müsá seized the town, whilst Fortün b. 
Müsà occupied Tudela. The air Mubammad sent 
several unsuccessful expeditions against him. The 
rebel was captured in 270/883 by Muhammad b. Lubb, 
who then took his place, but who had to sell the 
town in the following year to the Umayyads because 
he was unable to withstand the pressure from the 
Tudjfbids stirred up by the amir. In exchange he 
received the governorship of Arnedo, Tarazone and 
Diarish, and later that of Tudela. He was killed 
whilst besieging Saragossa in 276/890; it has been 
suggested that he was conniving with ‘Umar b. 
Hafsün [4.v.], but al-*Udhri says nothing of this. His 
son Lubb b. Mubammad was governor of Tudela and 
Tarazone and died fighting the Navarrese in 294/907. 
The decay of the Banü Kasi henceforth became 
accentuated. Mubammad b. Lubb occupied Lérida, 
but was expelled by its inhabitants in 315/927, and 
in 317/929 he was murdered as a result of the ambi- 
tions of his brother-in-law Raymond, lord of Pallars. 
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KASID [see saFir]. 

KASIDA. 

1. In Arabic. — Kasida collective kasid is the 
name given in Arabic to some poems of a cer- 
tain length. It is derived from the root kasada, 
"to aim at", for the primitive kasida was intended 
to eulogize the tribe of the poet and denigrate the 
opposing tribes. Later it was concerned with the 
eulogy of a personality or a family from whom the 
poet was soliciting help or subsidies. Although the 
funerary elegy (marthiya or rithà?) does not seem to 
have been included originally under the same designa- 
tion, the form of the kasida may nevertheless be 
classified in this poetic genre. On the other hand, 
the poetic satire (hidja’), which, furthermore, does 
not go beyond insult in verse, is often called kasida 
by the ancient poets, even though it does not present 
all the characteristics of the Rasida. 

The classical kasida, represented ideally by the 
pre-Islamic or at least archaic poems {see MUSALLA- 
KAT], collected and perhaps also given their form 
during the first centuries of Islam, has been defined by 
Ibn Kutayba in a famous passage many times 
translated and commented upon (see Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Introduction au Livre de la poésie et des 
poétes, Paris 1947, xvi-xviii, 13-15, 54-55), and then 
by the various literary critics who pronounced their 
judgments (particularly Ibn Rashik, see A. Trabulsi, 
La critique poétique des Arabes, Damascus 1955, 
passim). It contains a series of successive develop- 
ments whose conventional character implies a tradi- 
tion already immemorial. The kasida, which numbers 
at least seven verses, but which generally comprises 
far more, consists essentially of three parts of variable 
length: (1) a prologue in which the poet sheds some 
tears over what was once the camping place of his 
beloved now far off (bukd? ‘ald 'Lajlàl), then des- 
cribes the charms of the latter, which he forebears to 
pursue (the nasib (see GHAZAL]). (2) The poet’s narra- 
tion of his journey (rahil) to the person to whom the 
poem is addressed. This part of the kasida is a pretext 
for descriptions of the desert and the hero’s mount, 
as well as for lyrical flights of eloquence, for example 
on the insignificance of man. (3) As a general rule, 
this rahil leads without any great transition into the 
central theme, constituted by the panegyric of a tribe, 
a protector or a patron, or in satire of their enemies. 

The Arabic kasida is a very conventional piece of 
verse, with one rhyme, whatever its length, and in 
a uniform metre. Consequently, the charm and 
originality of certain of the themes employed cannot 
prevent boredom and monotony from reigning over 
these never-ending poems. These formal constraints 
were moreover resented by the poets themselves; they 
are without doubt the cause of the fragmentary 
character of many of the pieces, which took a par- 
ticularly long time to compose. Tradition reports 
numerous examples of poets paralysed by the tyranny 
of the form. Furthermore, this situation can no doubt 
provide a good explanation for the hesitations with 
regard to the original structure of a given poem: a 
poet could well have recited a kasida on different 
occasions with more or less important variants, 
additions or suppressions. A number of kasidas have 
doubtless never contained all the essential parts of the 
ideal piece, and it is always very unwise to assert that 
such a poem has been lost or truncated on the pretext 
that one knows only a part of the work. Certain 
ancient pieces, nevertheless describable as kasidas, do 
not even contain the essential part, praise or satire. 
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At the end of the 2nd/8th century, the classical 
kasida, while it continued its triumphant reign among 
poets with a classical tendency, on the other hand 
bursts forth among the “modern” poets and gives 
birth to a whole series of autonomous poetic genres, 
which are however already present in embryo form 
in the themes employed by the classical kasida; thus 
the nasib gives birth to the erotico-elegiac genre, 
directly associated with the Bacchic genre; the des- 
cription of the desert becomes description of nature 
and gardens; the description of the mount and the 
ride results in the poetry of war or hunting; etc. 

All these genres are represented in independent 
pieces, to which the name of kasida continues often 
to be given, even though incorrectly. The long clas- 
sical metres become shorter, and lend themselves 
better to musical adaptation. 

The tripartite form of the kasida survived through 
the agency of the post-classical poets who did not 
always observe it strictly (see notably R. Blachére, 
Abou t-Tayyib al-Motanabbi, Paris 1935, passim), 
until the modern period in its neo-classical form. 
The Bedouin or partially sedentarised societies—as 
in Mauritania—still cultivate it with delight. 

The classical or neo-classical kasida can in certain 
cases be a vehicle for information of a historical 
nature. It is always advisable to use it in this respect 
only with the greatest prudence (see further M. Ca- 
nard, Les allusions à la guerre byzantine chez Abu 
Tammām et Buhturi, in A. A. Vasiliev, Bysance et 
les Arabes, i, Brussels 1935, 397-403). 

The collective kasid, designating in the aggregate 
these ample and elaborate pieces, was in ancient 
times opposed to the radjaz (q.v.] which is a rough 
and everyday verse form, in a rudimentary metre of 
constant structure. 
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(F. Krenxow-[G. Lecomts]) 

2, In Persian. — The Persian kasida is a lyric 
poem, most frequently panegyric, which appears in 
this form in the earliest Persian poetry (G. Lazard, 
Les premiers poètes persans, i, Paris 1964, 12). 
Later theorists of this poetry codified its forms with 
undeviating constancy. In their view, the kasida is 
one of the realisations of the rules they imposed on 
poetry, which, according to Nasir al-Din al-fūsī 
(Mi‘yar al-ash‘ar, written in 649/1251, ed. Tehran 
1942, fas! 1 of the introd.), consists of metre and 
rhyme, which provided him with the sections of his 
treatise. His predecessor Shams-i Kays (al-Mu‘djam 
fi ma‘@ iv ash“ar al-‘adiam, completed after 630/1232, 
ed. Tehran 1960, 196) even insisted: “even if the 
discourse has a metre, if it is not in rhyme it is 
not poetry”. The first theorists whose work is extant 
(al-Radiyani, Tardjuman al-balagha, w-itten in the 
sth/r1th century, Istanbul 1949; Ra_hid al-Din 
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Watwat, Hadatk al-siky fi daka@ ik al-shi‘r, written 
in the 6th/r2th century, Tehran 1961; for the others, 
see Kazwini, intro. to the Mu‘djam of Shams-i Kays, 
II) were still rhetoricians, and their writings reveal 
the essential norms imposed on the Persian panegyric 
lyric. More than a mere knowledge of rhyme, prosody 
and rhetoric were needed for the composition of a 
kasida: the author had to be well-versed in the 
learning of his day so that he could make timely use 
of it and had to possess, above all, what Nizam! 
‘Aridi called badiha, the ability to improvise (Cahkar 
makála, written in the mid-6th/r2th century, Tehran 
1963, 48), which was worth a fortune to many of the 
poets at court. The golden age of the kasida was also 
the great era of poetic theory, so much so that each 
found in the other its main field of activity. The 
theoretical works produced after the 7th/13th century, 
which are still best known in the West through 
translations (by Blochmann, Garcin de Tassy, 
Gladwin and Riickert), have little to teach us about 
the kasitda. 

The theorists of Persian poetry borrowed their 
terminology from Arabic, but none, at least of those 
whose work has been cited, ever omitted to point 
out the difference between the two types of poetry of 
which they were aware. The ‘ar#¢@, that is the ending 
of the first hemistich (misra‘) of the first distich 
(bayt) of the kasida, had to supply the one single 
rhyme for the whole poem. The rhyme was repeated 
in each darb, the final part of the second hemistich 
of each distich, according to complex rules. No study 
has yet been made of these rules, but fortunately 
we do have P. N. Khànlari's basic study of Persian 
metre (Wazn-i shi r-i fársi, Tehran 1969). Quantita- 
tively, a poem cannot be a kasida unless the number 
of its distichs exceeds 15 and does not exceed 30. 
As a general rule, the poet must ensure that the 
meaning of each bayt is independent of its neigh- 
bours; in Persian poetry, tagmin (g.v.] is an error 
unless it is dictated by a rhetorical figure. The kasida 
comprises three parts; The first, the exordium, must 
command attention by touching the hearts of the 
listeners, an effect which is often achieved by a 
ghazal, a courtly song, either by describing the beauty 
of the beloved and the state of the lover (nasib), or 
through the amorous poet making his listeners share 
in his condition (fashbib); by the time of Shams-i 
Kays, these distinctions no longer existed, as he 
himself remarks (Mu‘djam, 413), because of the 
wealth of the subjects treated in the exordium: 
mainly love, nature and wine. The kasida is first and 
foremost a poem composed for a princely festival, 
especially the spring festival (nawrés) and the 
autumn one (mihrigan); it can also be a poem on the 
occasion of a funeral, a victory or an earthquake, the 
themes being adapted according to the circumstances. 
The mad, eulogy for a prince or protector, is the 
central portion of the kasida; put into a sensitive 
frame of mind by the exordium (tashbib), the listener 
will be carried away by the poet's skill; all that is 
required is a degree of rhythm in the eulogy, a strong 
effect of balagha (a wealth of meaning in a few words) 
but an uncontentious one, and the transport of the 
soul out of its ordinary element (cf. Cahár makála, 42). 
After the eulogy comes the petition: the poet must 
know how to "wrap up" his request, says al- Radüyánl 
(op. cit., 128), stirring the person being praised to 
reward him by the charm of his poem and the renown 
it engenders. Three bayts require particular care: 
the first (mafla‘), because it opens the poem and 
signals all the areas of expression; the transitional 
bayt (makhlas) between tashbib and madh, which must 
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skilfully introduce the name of the person being 
eulogised; and the last bayt (makta‘), which must be 
of a quality that redeems any mediocrities in the 
work, 

Among the variations in the kasida and its com- 
ponents with which have emerged through the ages 
two types of poem that appeared very early on are 
especially significant: the fardji*, a kasida (cf. Mu‘- 
djam, 400) written in a single metre composed of parts 
which each have their own rhyme and are separated 
by a distich (tardji‘ band) that often serves as a 
refrain; and the musammat, a kasida (cf. Tardjuman, 
104-5) made up of rhyming figures. 

From the outset, the kasida was connected with 
courtly life in Iran, where it perpetuated poems 
recited in honour of the Sasanid kings, and it had al- 
most as many schools as there were important 
dynasties, at any rate until the arrival of the Mongols. 
This latter precipitated a group of phenomena which 
had begun earlier, principally the breaking up of the 
"feudal" system and a liberalisation of city life and 
the extension of the religious way of life and expres- 
sion to differing sectors of society. The kasida was in 
turn philosophic, mystic, meditative, then hymnodic 
under the Safawids, and panegyric once more when 
it returned to the ancient style under the Kàdjàrs. 
In fact, it ceded to the gkazal [q.v.] its privileged place 
in Persian lyric poetry. 

The Persian kasida, a homogenous phenomenon of 
a great culture, is a largely unexplored field open 
to the modern study of mediaeval poetry. Its authors 
were acutely aware that the poetic ethos was em- 
bodied in form (in the sense employed by P. Zum- 
thor); regardless of its later destiny, the kasida made 
a definitive mark on Persian poetry. 
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3. In Turkish. — It was under the influence 
of classical Iranian literature that the Muslim Turks 
adopted and developed the kasida, a verse form 
very different from their own traditional poetry. The 
Turkish kasida has the same rhyme scheme and metric 
patterns as the kasida in Arabic and Persian and at 
first appears very similar, though in fact, a study 
of the subject matter, the nasibs, and the organisa- 
tion of the poems shows that there are considerable 
differences. At first the Turks tended to use the 
mathnawi and quatrain (Eiffa) which, to some extent, 
resembles their own older verse forms, rather than 
the kastda and ghazal. The fact that the earliest verse 
works in Islamic Turkish literature, such as Kutadgu 
bilig, ‘Atabat al-hak@ik or Diwan-i hikmat, are 
written in the mathnawi and kif‘a forms, supports 
this view. 

Variation in the form and nature of the kasida 
were inevitably the reflection of the geographical, 
social, economic and cultural differences between the 
Arab, Iranian and Turkish worlds. It is easy to see 
these differences in the first and best-known section 
of the kasida, the nasib or the tasbib. In this opening 
section, the Arabs usually chose love themes or 
descriptions of desert life, while the Persians and 
above all, the Turks tended to rhapsodise on the 


beauties ot their native lands or to describe geograph- 
ical phenomena or social events. 

Theoretically, a complete Turkish kasida shouid 
contain six sections: nasib, taghaszul, girisgah, 
madhiyya, fakhriyya and du‘a@?. The nasib is the 
kasida’s longest section, and the subject which it 
describes often gives its name to the whole poem. A 
great variety of subjects is possible: religious fervour, 
love, nature, wise or moralising thoughts, buildings, 
war or peace, descriptions of towns, holy days and 
festivals, mourning or rejoicing. If a Rasida has a 
section embracing subjects more often found in 
ghazals, such as love or wine, then this section is called 
‘aghaszul, The passage marking the transition from 
the nasib to the main part of the kasida consists of 
one or more couplets and is called giriz or girizgah. 

The couplets known as the eulogy or madhkiyya 
comprise the central part of the kagida, and it is 
here that the poet praises the person to whom the 
kasida is addressed. The recipients of kastdas were 
usually men who held high office in the state, such 
as sultans, viziers or skaykh al-islams or they might 
be palace officers, men of religion or men of wealth. 
This section is always fairly long, and usually com- 
prises the real reason for writing the poem. In cases 
where the poet hopes to ingratiate himself with in- 
fluential people and receive in return favours or 
office, then the exaggerated praise usually exceeds 
reasonable bounds and detracts from the sincerity of 
the works. The fakhriyya is the last but one section of 
the kasida where the poet praises himself; and in 
the final section, the du‘a?, the poet implores God 
for the prosperity of the Sultan or person to whom 
the kasida is addressed, and expresses his thanks for 
the completion of the work. 

However, Turkish kastdas do not invariably con- 
tain all these sections. Very often, one or more are 
left out, the most frequent omissions being the 
taghazzul, fakhriyya and du‘a? sections. For example, 
the greatest Turkish kasida writer, Nef% of Erzurum 
((g.v.], 979/1572?-1044/1635) wrote some kasidas 
which contain all these sections, and so did Fighant 
of Trabzon ([q.v.}], 920/1505 ?-937/1532) and Nedim 
of Istanbul (1092/1681-1142/1730). Nevertheless, the 
diwans of these and many other poets contain kasidas 
with no taghazzul or fakhriyya and some even with 
no nasib. The subject and arrangement of the Turkish 
kasida has thus varied according to the poet, the era, 
the place, and the social conditions. 

In Turkish, as in Arabic and Persian kasidas, 
the first couplet is musarra‘, that is, the first two 
hemistiches are rhymed. Thereafter, the second 
hemistich in each couplet rhymes with the first 
couplet. The first couplet is called the mafla‘ and the 
one towards the end where the poet reveals his pen- 
name (makhlas) is called the tadj bayt. Turkish also 
adopted the term bayt al-kasid for the couplet con- 
sidered the finest in the poem. The usual length of a 
Turkish kasida is between 15 and 99 couplets, but in 
fact, some longer ones exist. 

Kasidas may take their name from the general 
subject matter. One inspired by the unity and exist- 
ence of God and describing His qualities and acts is 
called tawhid, while a supplication and prayer to 
God is called munadjat. Na‘t is the name for a kasida 
praising and expressing devotion to the Prophet 
Muhammad. A kasida in praise of a great man 
describing his virtues and achievements is called 
madhiyya, while a satirical kasida attacking an enemy 
or someone of whom the poet disapproves is called 
hidjwiyya. Also, it is common in classical Turkish 
literature to name the kasida after the subject of the 
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nasitb. Hence kasidas describing spring, summer, 
autumn or winter are called baháriyya, sayfiyya (or 
tammiüziyya), khazámiyya and shita‘iyya respectively. 
If the nasib describes a festival or New Year's Day, 
then the kasida is called bayramiyya (or “idiyya) or 
nawriziyya. A Ramadan kasida is a Ramadaniyya; 
kasidas commemorating a royal accession, circumci- 
sion or wedding, or a death are djulisiyya, süriyya 
and marthiyya. Kasidas can also take their name from 
the letter of the rhyme or from the word repeated 
after each rhyme (radif). If, for example, the rhyme 
letter is làm, mim or rà?^, then the kasida is a lámiyya, 
mimiyya or r@tyya. Similarly, if the kagida has a 
radif such as su, sünbül or kerem, then it would be 
named accordingly. Some kasidas describe particular 
cities which then gave their name to the poem, such 
as the Edirne, Istanbul or Baghdad kastdas. Others 
describe things, places or events such as appointments 
or removals from office, and hence one finds the Nile 
kagida, the Polish Campaign kasida, kasida on the 
return from the German Campaign, kasida on the 
building of the mosque or pavilion, the halwa-party 
kasida, congratulatory kasidas (tabrikiyya), appoint- 
ment kasidas (tawdi‘iya) or dismissal kasidas (‘az- 
liyya). Even after the Tanzimat, kasidas continued 
to be written in accordance with modern thoughts 
and feelings, cf. Nàmfk Kemàl's [q.v.] Freedom kasida. 

Kasida writing in Turkish began to develop in 
the 7th/13th century with Dehhani and in the 8th/ 
14th with Ahmadi, Ahmad-i Da‘i and Shaykhi. In the 
gth/15th century, with such poets as Ahmad Pasha, 
Mihri Khatin, Nedjati and Mesihi, it became a widely 
accepted and popular form. In the roth/16th century, 
the golden age of classical Turkish verse, it reached 
a high level of accomplishment through the efforts 
of such poets as Revani, Lami’, Fighani, Hayreti, 
Dhati, Khayali, Fudili, Fevri, Nev‘ and Baki. But 
the greatest Turkish kasida writer, Nef‘, lived in 
the following century. The other famous 11th/17th 
century poets—Waysi, ‘Azmi-zade, Haleti, ‘Atai, 
Sabri, Na?ili, Neshati and Nabi—never reached the 
same standard as Nef‘, but nevertheless show great 
maturity in technique and in handling of the subject 
matter. In the r2th/18th century, the kasida partly 
managed to retain its old status, thanks to the poetic 
genius of Nedim at the beginning and Shaykh Ghalib 
at the end of the century, but in general it lost its 
old artistry, scope of subject matter and novelty of 
expression. Poets like Thabit, Nazim, Sami, Sayyid 
Wehbi and Hami-yi Amidi kept the form alive, but 
the kasida was by this time becoming outmoded; it 
was a form tied to a single rhyme and could hardly 
help being repetitious. In these circumstances it could 
only die out. 

However, the generation following the Tanzimat 
(122/1839) continued to express the new thought in 
this form. Shinàsi ((q.v.], 1239-1288/1824-1871), Diyà 
Pasha ((q.v.], 1240-1297/1825-1880) and Nàmfk Kemál 
all occasionally wrote kasidas. Today the form has 
disappeared; modern social and cultural conditions 
are hardly favourable. 
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4. In Urdu. — In Urdu poetry, it is the ghazal that 
takes pride of place, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, and the kasida is less important. It is the 
generally accepted view that only two Urdu poets, 
Sawdà and Dhawk (gq.v.], composed kasidas of a 
standard comparable with that achieved in Persian 
by Anwari and Khàkàni (qq.v.]. Most Urdu kasidas are, 
formally speaking, encomia addressed by the poet to 
his actual or intended patron; in this aspect, they are 
designed above all else to display both his virtuosity 
in the craft of poetry and the range of his learning. 
A more lasting value derives from the fact that the 
form also offers the poet scope for the extended 
expression of his feelings on any poetic theme that 
inspires him; and some kasidas are definable as such 
only in terms of form (length and rhyme-scheme). 
Thus one of Sawdà's most famous poems in kasida 
form is a shahrashub, a bitter and indignant com- 
mentary on the political, social, economic, cultural 
and spiritual degeneration of society in the Mughal 
Empire of his day. Ghalib (g.v.] who, however, wrote 
most of his kastdas in Persian and only a few in Urdu, 
in general dispenses with the praise of his patron in a 
few lines, and devotes the bulk of the kasida to the 
elaboration of his views on life and love and poetry. 

(R. RussELL) 

KASIM, the name of several Ottoman princes. 

I. KASIM, son of the second ruler of the Ottoman 
dynasty, Orkhàn. All that is known of him is that he 
died in 748/1347. 

2. KAsIM CELEBI or Kasim Yisuf, one of the 
seven sons of Bayezid I, b. 792/1390. Since he was 
too young to take part in the battle of Ankara (1402), 
he remained at Bursa. After the defeat and capture 
of his father there began a struggle for power amongst 
his elder sons, Sulayman, *Isà, Muhammad and then 
Misa. When Sulayman retreated towards the Otto- 
man territories in the Balkans, he passed through 
Bursa and took with him Kasim and his sister Fatima. 
Shortly afterwards Kasim was sent as a hostage to 
the Byzantine emperor Manuel II and remained at 
Constantinople till his death in 820/1417. According 
to certain traditions, he was buried in the church of 
the monastery of St. John of Studion (which became 
the Imrahor Djàmi* after the Ottoman conquest). 

3. KAstM, son of Sultan Mehemmed I, died in 
809/1406 at the age of one or two years only. 

4. ĶĀSIM, son of prince Ahmad and grandson of 
Bayezid II. Born ca. 906/1501, died in 924/1518. 
Soon after his accession, in March 1512, Selim I put 
to death his brothers, but met the resistance of two 
of his nephews, Murad and Kasim, sons of Ahmad. 
They speedily fled abroad, Murád to the Persian ruler 
Shah Isma‘fl I (he may have been one of the causes 
behind Selim I’s Persian campaign; he escaped from 
him after the battle of Caldiràn, and died in 1517, 
possibly poisoned or possibly murdered; certain 
accounts further identify him with the Ottoman 
pretender who suddenly appeared at Amasya in 1519). 
Kasim (whom Von Hammer calls ‘Ala? al-Din and 
whom he makes die of the plague soon after his arrival 
in Cairo) fled to Egypt and the Mamlük sultan; after 
the conquest of Egypt, Selim tried to seize Kasim, 
and although he succeeded temporarily in eluding the 
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Ottoman sultan, he was captured in January 1518 | a state including other parts of Nadjd as well, but 


and immediately killed. 

5. KASIM, one of the nine sons of Sultan Ahmad I, 
born in 1022/1613 of the same mother as Sultans 
Murad IV and Ibrahim I, the famous Késem Mah- 
peyker; he lived in confinement within the Palace till 
his death. Murad IV, afraid of the possibility of his 
brothers’ seizing power or being raised to the throne 
in a revolt, had them all killed successively, with the 
exception of Ibrahim; Kasim was executed on 2nd 
Shawwal 1047/17th February 1638. 
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(R. MANTRAN) 

AL-KASIM, a district in northern Nadid 
in the central part of the kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
Lying west of the northern end of the long scarp of 
Tuwayk [g.v.], the district is intersected by the lower 
reaches of Wàdi 'l-Rumah [qg.v.] shortly before that 
great watercourse loses itself in the eastern sands. 

In classical Arabic the term kasim (nom. unit.: 
kasima) is applied to sandy areas where the ghada 
bush abounds, This description fits the district, which 
has large masses of sand to the north (‘Irk al-Mazhir), 
the east (Nafid al-Thuwayrat), and the south (Nafüd 
al-Sirr), all of which curve round the contour of the 
Arabian Shield [see DJAZĪRAT AL-SARAB, ii]. The 
district also contains smaller stretches of sand running 
contrary to the Shield's contour, such as Nafüd al- 
Ghamis, which trends from west to east. 

The twin cities of Burayda (the present capital) 
and *Unayza [qq.v.] form the heart of al-Kasim. Far- 
ther up Wádi 'l- Rumah is al-Rass, the main outpost 
of the district on the side towards al-Hidjáz. North 
of al-Rass are al-Khabrà?, al-Bukayriyya with its 
neighbour al-Hilàliyya (both originally colonies of the 
tribe of Subay‘), al-‘Uyiin (‘Uyin al-Djiwà?) and 
Kusayba?. Along the eastern edge of al-Kasim in a 
line from north to south are the oasis settlements 
of Aba 'I-Düd, al-Tannüma and *Ayn Ibn Fuhayd, 
which, along with other places, are known collectively 
as al-Asyáh ("the Plains"). This line is continued 
farther south by al-Shamásiyya, al-fAwsadiiyya (or 
al-“Awshaziyya) and al-Midhnab. 

Among the districts of Nadjd, al-Ķaşim stands 
out for the relative richness of its natural and human 
resources. When stockraising was one of the principal 
occupations of Arabia, al-Kasim was known abroad 
for the fine quality of the horses brought to market 
there by the nomad breeders. The Kusmaàn (pl. of 
Kasimi) are a talented and industrious people whose 
trading branches as far away as Egypt and India 
made them for a long time the most cosmopolitan of 
the inhabitants of Nadjd (on the caravaneers of al- 
Kasim, see ‘UKAYL). 

References in the Arab geographers and the old 
poets indicate that the district has borne the name 
of al-Kasim since pre-Islamic times. The inhabitants 
supported Khalid b. al-Walid as Islam established 
its ascendancy in central Arabia. Among the tribes 
once roaming there were ‘Abs of Ghatafan, Bani Asad 
and Tamim [¢g.v.]. Of these, only Tamim is still 
present in force, the others having been succeeded 
by members, sometimes settled, of Subay‘, Mutayr, 
Harb, Bani Khadir, etc. 

In the 5th/11th century Darim of al-Rass built up 


its decline was fairly rapid after his death. No authen- 
tic records attest to the founding of any of the main 
towns now existing before the roth/16th century. The 
district was preoccupied with local affairs and petty 
conflicts until 1182/1768-9, when Al Su‘iid of al- 
Dirfiyya in al-‘Arid [g.v.] to the south, bent on 
securing the adherence of the rest of Arabia to the 
doctrines proclaimed by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab [g.v.] by force of arms if necessary, dis- 
patched the first expedition into al- Kasim. Many of 
the Kugmàn enthusiastically accepted Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab’s interpretation of Islam, but others stub- 
bornly clung to their ingrained beliefs and practices. 
A leading figure in the ultimate winning over of al- 
Kasim to the unitarianism (al-da‘wa ila 'l-tawhid) of 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab was Hudjaylan b. Hamad of the 
‘Anakir of Tamim, governor of Burayda for Al Su‘id 
from the late 12th/18th century until the invasion of 
Nadjd by Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt. On his way back 
home in 1234/1818 Ibrahim took Hudjaylan to 
Medina, where he died an octogenarian. 

After the destruction of Al Su‘id’s capital al- 
Dir‘iyya [g.v.] by Ibrahim’s forces, its place was 
taken by al-Riyáàd [q.v.]. For nearly a century after- 
wards al-Kasim, as the key intermediate district, 
was the bone of contention between Al Su‘id of al- 
Riyàd and the new rival power of Al Rashid with its 
base at Hà'il in Djabal Shammar [q.v.] northwest of 
al-Kasim. Whichever side held al-Kasim tended to 
dominate the other side, and the tide of battle kept 
flowing back and forth. Internal dissensions in al- 
Kasim, particularly between Burayda and ‘Unayza 
as well as between contending aspirants to political 
control in both cities, prevented the district, despite 
its resources, from effectively resisting for long the 
hegemony of one or the other of the opposing houses. 
The issue between the two protagonists was finally 
decided in the early 14th/2oth century with the defeat 
of Al Rashid in al-Kasim by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Su‘ad, 
even though Al Rashid then had the support of 
regular Ottoman troops. 

In recent times many of the Kugmàn, above all 
the people of Burayda, have been among the most 
devout and energetic proponents of Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab’s unitarianism. Great progress in communi- 
cations, education and other fields has, however, 
somewhat tempered the severity of the puritanical 
spirit of the Kusmàn. 
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KASIM s. ASBAGH 5. MUHAMMAD B. YUSUF 

B. NASIH B. SATA? AL-BAYYANI, ABU MUHAMMAD, 
famous traditionist, philologist, historian 
and genealogist, mawilé of the Spanish Umayyads, 
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who was born at Baena (Bayyàna) in the kära of 
Cordova in 244/859 or 247/862 and died in the capital 
in 340/951-2. At Cordova, he was the pupil of Mubam- 
mad b. Waddàb, al-Khushàni and other noted 
scholars. In 274/887, he made an extended trip to the 
Orient, and in Mecca, Baghdáàd, Egypt, Kayrawàn 
and other cities acquired an education in tradition, 
the Kur?ànic sciences, poetry and history from the 
various renowned specialists in these subjects; 
amongst his masters were a son of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Tha‘lab, al-Mubarrad and Bakr b. Mubammad al- 
T&harti. He acquired also a knowledge of the numer- 
ous works of Ibn Kutayba. On his return to Spain, 
people flocked to him from all parts to hear his 
instruction; ‘Abd al-Rabmàn III and his son al- 
Hakam were amongst his numerous pupils. 

Kasim b. Asbagh introduced into Spain the works 
of Ibn Kutayba and other adab works, including the 
MaGrif, the Adab al-kuttáb, which was highly re- 
garded and much commented upon, as well as the 
Gharib al-Kuràn and Mushkil al-Kur?àán. For his 
part, he wrote a musawwaf based on the Sunan of 
Abia Dawid and following the plan (ab:wáb) of Ibn al- 
Diariid’s al-Muntaka, and an abridgement of this last 
called al-Mudjtana, dedicated to al-Hakam and con- 
taining 2,490 traditions divided into 6 volumes. He 
also wrote a fine work on genealogies, one on the 
honorific titles of the Umayyads, Kuraysh and 
Kinàna, a Kitab fi’l-nasikh wa’l-mansikh, and another 


work on the rare hadiths of Malik b. Anas not found in | 


the Muwatta’; but none of these seem to have sur- 
vived. Accordingly, the most important of Kasim b. 
Asbagh’s works is for us his translation of Orosius’s 
Historiarum libri septem adversus paganos, which he 
did in collaboration with a Mozarab; this work, of 
both historical and geographical interest, was of 
immense importance in the development of geo- 
graphical literature in al-Andalus, and Ahmad al- 
Razi, Kasim b. Asbagh’s disciple, utilised it to a 
considerable extent. 
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AL-KASIM bs. ‘ISA Bs. IDRIS, ABÜ DULAF, Arab 
military commander, poet and musician, d. 
at Baghdad between 225/840 and 228/843. His tribe 
of the ‘Idjl was part of the great confederation of the 
Bakr b. Wà'il and of the Rabi‘a group. The fortunes 
of the family seem to have been linked to the spread 
of the ‘Abbasid propaganda by an accident of birth, 
in that Abi Muslim [g.v.], the future dáSi for the 
dynasty, first saw the light in the house of ‘Isa b. 
Ma‘kil, brother of Idris, the grandfather of Aba Dulaf. 

This family settled at Karadj [g.v.], near to Nihà- 
wand, where it possessed vast estates. Abü Dulaf's 
father began to construct the palaces and fortresses 
of a compact ‘Idjli fief, of which Abü Dulaf himself 
was to be the brilliant representative at the caliphal 
court in Baghdad. However, we know comparatively 
little about his military career. On 15 Diumada I1 
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195/15 March 811 he commanded, on the orders of 
the caliph al-Amin, the right wing of .the army led 
by ‘Ali b. ‘Isa against Tahir b. al-Husayn; but this 
army dispersed without fighting when its commander 
was killed in an assassination incident. This participa- 
tion clearly affected adversely Abii Dulaf’s interests. 
When al-Ma?miin became caliph, he gave orders for 
measures against him; later, he reproached him for 
allowing panegyrics considered semi-blasphemous to 
be addressed to himself by the poet ‘Ali b. Djabala 
al-‘Akawwak [g.v.], who was executed. This hostility 
had at least one further motive behind it; the ‘Idjli 
chief was a fervent partisan of the *Alids. At a time 
when the régime was taking up an attitude well away 
from the Shi'i ideology, it was obviously disturbed 
about the existence of a vassal firmly installed in a 
difficult region. 

Abü Dulaf is then found as governor of Damascus 
for al-Mu‘tasim. He led against Babak a contingent 
of volunteers raised from his dependents. He was 
part of the group of Arab chiefs whom the Iranian 
general al-Afshin attempted to eliminate in order to 
gain an ascendancy over the caliph and to retain 
power. On this occasion, the caliph’s attitude was 
extremely ambiguous; he gave his agreement to al- 
Afshin, but at the same time warned Ibn Abi Du?àd 
about what was afoot, and the chief kádi, who was 
allied on the maternal side with the ‘Idjl, intervened 
in a decisive fashion. 

Abi Dulaf has left behind the reputation of being 
a warm, intelligent and extremely generous person- 
ality. Himself a littérateur, musician and poet, he 
managed to form around himself an important circle 
of scholars and artists. From amongst his own poetry, 
there is extant only a small number of short poems 
written in a simple but powerful language, and in his 
fakhr poems, in a style with elements of nobility and 
strong martial touches. He was also the author of 
works on hunting, military and political themes, 
none of which have survived. 

Abü Dulaf was a much-sought after Maecenas, and 
he entrusted the presidency over his salon to his 
brother Ma‘kil, himself a poet and impassioned 
music-lover, a man of great refinement and sensibili- 
ty. He brought into his elder brother's circle *AII b. 
Diabala and Bakr b. al-Nattàh, and he secured 
invitations for Abi Tammam and Di‘bil and for 
such celebrated singers as Mukharik. Many other 
poets and artists of lesser fame also found a welcome 
in Diibàl and a congenial environment, e.g. Diu‘ayfi- 
ran al-Muwaswas, the powerful satirist Mansgür b. 
Badh4n al-Isbahani and Muhammad b. Wuhayb. An 
examination of this list confirms the fact that mem- 
bership of this circle revolved round either tribal 
alliances or adhesion to Shi‘ism. For these profes- 
sional poets, the attraction of largesses was multiplied 
here by an assurance of finding with a powerful 
patron a mind occupied with common sympathies 
and feelings. 

The historical sources record several descendants of 
Abia Dulaf. His grandson Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz tried 
to recover the principality of his forefathers, but was 
put to flight and then poisoned in 285/898 during the 
caliphate of al-Mu‘tadid; Abi ’l-Kasim Hibat Allah 
b. *Ali was vizier to the Imam al-K4’im bi-amr Allah; 
Hibat Allah’s brother Aba ‘Abd Allāh al-Husayn b. 
SAli was chief k@di of Baghdad; and his son Abi: Nasr 
‘Ali b. Hibat Allah, known under the name of Ibn 
Mákülà, was a learned traditionist and author of 
highly-esteemed works. 
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KÁSIM (oassew), ABD Ar-KARIM (1914-63). 
‘Iraki officer and dictator, born in Baghdad of 
poor parents. His father was a Sunni Arab and his 
mother possibly of Fayli (Shi‘i-Kurdish) descent; 
he himself claimed to be purely Arab. After working 
as a teacher Kasim entered military college and 
was commissioned in 1934. By 1955 he was a briga- 
dier. Early in the 1950s he set up one of the cells 
then proliferating in the army in clandestine opposi- 
tion to the Western-orientated monarchy, and in 
perhaps half-conscious imitation of the Egyptian 
example. By dint of his shrewdness, his gift for 
dissimulation and, most important, his independent 
operational command (of a brigade group near 
Baghdad) he became chairman of the Free Officers 
Central Committee in about 1956—though he never 
reached anything like the position of ‘Abd al-Nasir 
at a comparable stage of his career. An army move- 
ment ordered in support of Jordan gave Kasim his 
chance. In the night of 13-14 July 1958 a brigade 
taken over by Kàsim's protégé ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif 
occupied the capital almost without opposition. King 
Faysal II, the crown prince ‘Abd al-Ilah and, a day 
later, Nuri al-Sa‘id were killed and the republic 
proclaimed. Immediately afterwards a “Republican 
Decree’? declared Kasim commander-in-chief, prime 
minister and acting minister of defence, with ‘Arif 
as his deputy and minister of the interior. The cabinet 
was mainly civilian and represented most shades of 
political opinion—proof of the initial popularity of 
the revolution. From then and until his murder 
Kasim was virtual dictator, though a provisional 


constitution was promulgated within a fortnight of | 


the revolution. 

Kàsim's one fixed political principle was his 
jealous regard for the independence of ‘Irak, vis-a- 
vis Arab unity. In the summer of 1958 this meant 
disappointing an important sector of ‘Iraki opinion 
headed by his own deputy, as well as deeply offending 


‘Abd al-Nasir then at the peak of his career. By | 


August the fronts were clear; by the end of September 
‘Arif had been ousted from all his posts (and was 
under suspended death sentence three months later). 
Further escalation of Arab nationalist resentment led 
in March 1959 to a revolt led by the commander of 
Mosul garrison, Brigadier ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Shaw- 
waf. Kasim rode the storm, chiefly through a working 
alliance with the Communists who, on the Syrian 
precedent, stood to lose all through the absorption of 
‘Irak into the United Arab Republic. With the revolt 
crushed, and the nationalist menace temporarily sup- 
pressed, Communist ambitions became a threat to 





Kasim’s rule. In the following confrontation Kasim 
proved infinitely superior to the Communists in 
determination and tactical ability; moreover, in this 
contest he could count on solid army support. After 
the summer of 1959 the Communist situation deteri- 
orated until they had been edged out of every posi- 
tion of consequence they had acquired during their 
advance, and they became a barely tolerated marginal 
group. Kasim had first staved off the Communists’ 
importunities by promising the legalization of political 
parties. The law was duly promulgated in January 
1960, but after a brief spurt its effects petered out, 
and ultimately none remained legally active except 
a phantom pseudo-Communist Party tolerated by 
Kasim. From about the spring of 1960 all genuine 
political life degenerated into disgruntled torpor, 
plotting or, in the case of the Kurds, open warfare 
(from September 1961). Externally, Kasim upset the 
West by his disputes with the oil companies and by 
his inept attempt to seize Kuwayt after it had become 
independent (June 1961). Relations with the Soviet 
Union cooled because of Kàsim's treatment of the 
Communists, though not before he had virtually 
re-equipped the army with Soviet supplies. On the 
Arab front Kàsim never lived down his reputation as 
an enemy of the nationalist cause. Kàsim may be 
fairly described as politically bankrupt long before a 
coup, engineered by a combination of Ba‘thist and 
nationalist anti-Communist officers (not all of them 
committed to ‘Abd al-Nasir) put a bloody end to him 
and his régime on 8-9 February 1963. 

For all his failures, Kasim cannot be written off 
as negligible. He was comparatively chary of violence. 
He was genuinely interested in social progress, at 
least at the beginning of his rule; the Agrarian Re- 
form Law of 30 September 1958 is a milestone in 
the social history of ‘Irak. He was one of the most 
secular-minded rulers in the Arab world in recent 
times. Though he occasionally paid lip-service to 
the excellence of Islam, religion really had no place 
in his scheme of things, and his usual adroitness 
deserted him when he dealt with men and matters of 
religion. This trend of his was well known. It is 
instructive that Kasim’s “atheism” caused in all 
probability deeper resentment among far wider circles 
than more narrowly defined issues of a more ‘‘mod- 
ern" nature. His Personal Status Law (1959), ap- 


| plicable to Sunnis and Shi'is alike, was repealed after 


his overthrow. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Karim al-Djidda, 
Ihawrat al-zacim al-munkidh, Baghdad 1960 
(eulogistic) ; U. Dann, Iraq under Qassem, Jerusalem 
1969; M. Khadduri, Republican *Iraq, London 1969. 

(U. DANN) 

KASIM AGHA, b. ? 978/1570 architect-in-chief 
at the Ottoman court. His proper name was Mehmed 
Kasim but he was known as Kodja. He was born ina 
village between Awlonya (Valona) and Berat (Byelo- 
grad) in Albania (Ewliya Celebi, Seyáhaináme, viii, 
695). Collected through the devshirme and brought to 
the Imperial Palace, he was accepted in the courts of 
gardeners of the Imperial Household (khass-baghte 
&£huláml) where he grew up. During the great promo- 
tion (cikma) which took place at Mehemmed III’s 
accession to the throne, he was made an apprentice 
with the court architects (Zarif Orgun, Hassa mimar- 
ları, Istanbul 1939, 7). In 1032/1623 he was made 
court architect-in-chief (Sidjill-1 ‘Othmani, iv, 49). 
He became good friends with the Grand Vizier Kara 
Mustafa Pasha, an Albanian like himself. On the 
latter’s execution he was dismissed as court-architect- 
in-chief, an office until then conferred for life, and 
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was exiled to Gelibolu. However, through the solicita- 
tions of kagi-‘asker Diindji Husayn Efendi, he re- 
turned to Istanbul and was again appointed court- 
architect-in-chief in Rabi‘ al-Akhir 1055/June 1645 
(Naima, Térikh, v, 35, 112, 167). In Dhu 'l-Ka'da 
1061/October-November 1651 he was made kedkhüda 
of the W4lide Sultan (Na‘ima, Tarikh, v, 51). How- 
ever, at the instigation of the dar dl-se‘ade aghast Sari 
Siileyman Agha, he was dismissed in Muharram 1062/ 
December 1651-January 1652 and exiled to Cyprus, 
but through the intervention of the Walide Sultan 
enabled to return to Istanbul] (Na'imà. Taàrikh, v, 
179). After long service, he died in Istanbul at ca. 
one hundred years of age. 

Kasim Agha is known both as an artist and as a 
politician. As court architect-in-chief he built the 
Cinili Djàmi* in Üsküdar, the pavilion of the Baltadjis 
in the Palace of Üsküdar, the Sepetéiler Kasri of 
the Palace of Topkapu and the Yeüi Wàlide Djami*i 
in Istanbul. His mastery as an architect is apparent 
from the Cinili Djàmi* and from the *Atik Walide 
Djami‘i. The pavillion of the Baltadjis and the 
Sepetéiler Kasri no longer exist. As a politician, 
Kàsim Agha was one of the influential personalities 
of the 12th/18th century, with activities falling in the 
reigns of Sultans Ibráhim and Mebemmed IV. He 
established friendships with prominent people, such 
as Kara Mustafa Pasha, the Sheykh til-Islam Bahai 
Efendi (q.v.], Celebi Kedkhüdà Bey, Sari Süleymàn 
Agha, Djindji Husayn Efendi, Khadidje Turkhàn 
Walide, and his recommendations and suggestions 
influenced the affairs of state. With Kósem Walide 


Mahpaykar Sultan and Melek Ahmed Pasha, he was | 


on bad terms, and his meddling in political affairs 
caused his exile on two occasions. However, his most 
important function in Ottoman political history was 
to pave the way for Köprülü Mehmed Pasha to 
become Grand Vizier and obtain power. 
Bibliography: Naima, Tarikh, Istanbul 1281, 

iv, 35, 52, 72, 112, 117; v, 169, 178, 250; vi, 218, 

220, Ahmed Refik, ‘Alimler we san‘atkarlar, Istan- 

bul 1924, 205. For Kasim Agha’s Sepetéiler Kasrl, 

see TOEM, v. (IsmeT PaRMAKSIZoGLU) 

KASIM AMIN, Arab publicist and writer 
on social topics, was the promoter, in Egypt, of the 
emancipation of the Arab woman and upheld her 
right, as well as her corresponding obligations, to 
participate in the renaissance of the Arab-Islamic 
world which saw the light of day at the end of the 
19th century. 

He was born in Alexandria in 1863 (cf. Abmad 
Bahà? al-Din, preface to Tahrir al-mar?a, ed. Dàr 
al-Ma'árif, Cairo 1970, 10; but the sources do not 
all agree as to the date and place of his birth), of 
an Egyptian mother and a father of Turkish origin; 
his family settled in-Cairo, where Kasim, after his 
secondary studies, registered at the Khedival school 
of law (Madrasat al-hukuk al-khudawiyya) and gained 
his “licence” in 1881. After a period of instruction 
by a great lawyer of the Egyptian capital, he went to 
complete his studies of law in Paris where he con- 
tinued to follow, with the passion and restlessness 
that had been his since the first signs of them ap- 
peared in Cairo, the new developments of the Egyp- 
tian political reality, i.e. the British intervention of 
1882 which led to the occupation of Egypt by the 
English and the failure of the revolt of ‘Urabi Pasha 
(q.v.]. 

Kasim Amin made his first contribution to the 
programme of reform already partially put into 
practice in Egypt and the most advanced regions of 
the Arab-Islamic world, by renewing contacts already 
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established in Cairo with the two greatest reformers of 
modern Islam, Djamal al-Din al-Afghàni and his 
disciple Muhammad *Abdüh [q.vv.]; these latter had 
taken refuge in Paris where they had undertaken the 
publication of the Arabic language weekly al-‘Urwa 
al-wuthka, financed by a secret Muslim society of the 
same name, of which only eighteen issues appeared 
and in which Kasim Amin offered his collaboration. 

Kasim Amin died when still young, in 1908, with- 
out having had the satisfaction of seeing realised the 
reforms in favour of the Arab woman for which he 
had fought and which continued to be the object of 
the struggle in Irak of the poet Djamil Sidki al-Zahawi 
(q.v.], in Tunisia of al-Tàhir al-Haddàd [q.v.] and in 
Egypt, notably, of the woman writer Malak Hifni 
Nasif [g.v.], surnamed Bahithat al-Badiya. 

It was during his stay in Paris that, thanks to his 
contacts with a milieu always very clearly oriented 
towards socio-cultural progress, and perhaps equally, 
according to certain sources, under the influence of 
a sentimental attachment to a young Frenchwoman, 
his conviction matured that it was necessary to 
awaken public opinion, in Egypt and in the Arab 
world in general, to one of the most urgent social 
problems, that of raising the living conditions of 
women. It is evident that every attempt at reform in 
this field involved a persistent struggle against the 
partisans of the traditionalist current in the country, 
enemies of every change, even if it had a clearly 
social character, because they considered every 
innovation as an affront and outrage to tradition and 
the memory of the ancestors. 

Kasim Amin fully realised the difficulties of the 
task and worked towards the achievement of his ob- 
jective by using not only the weapons of juridical 
dialectic with which his profession as a lawyer sup- 
plied him abundantly and effectively, but also an 
argument of an emotional and moral character to 
which he was predisposed by his own temperament; 
this action aimed at assuring women of a more 
dignified social situation by means of instruction, 
equality of rights with men, abolition of the wearing 
of the veil, and revision of the matrimonial law with 
its two scourges of polygamy and repudiation. 

The resistance of Egyptian conservatism was so 
obstinate that it was only in ca. 1922 (about a quarter 
of a century after the appearance of Tahrir al- 
mara, and solely in the upper classes) that the 
suppression of the veil was allowed and, in 1925, that 
the first secondary school for girls was created with 
a programme and subject matter similar to those of 
the equivalent for boys. 

His patriotic feeling is to be found in his book 
Les Egyptiens, Paris 1894, that he wrote in French 
in reply to the Duc d’Harcourt who, in L’Egypte et 
les Égyptiens (1893) judged the country, and especial- 
ly its social structure, from an exaggeratedly ''colo- 
nialist" point-of-view, and he attempted to discredit 
him; but it is his two works, Tahrir al-mar?a ("The 
emancipation of women”) and al-Mar’a al-djadida 
("The new woman"), that he dedicated to the social 
advancement of the woman. The first provoked the 
reaction of the most ardent representatives of Egyp- 
tian conservatism, among them Tal‘at Harb and ‘Abd 
al-Madjid Ghary4n, who replied, the first in his Fas! 
al-khitab fi’l-mar’a wa 'l-hidjab (Cairo n.d.) and the 
second with a/-Daf* al-matin (Cairo n.d.). The other 
work by which Kasim Amin intended to answer pre- 
cisely the attacks of these despisers of every innova- 
tion, gave rise to a reply not only from the same 
Jal‘at Harb, in Tarbiyat al-mar’a wa ’l-hidjab, but 
also from the scholar and publicist Muhammad Farid 
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Wadidi in al-Mar’a al-muslima (Cairo 1319/1901). 
It is with these two works that Kasim Amin’s 
name has been linked, as an apostle of the rights of 
the woman, far more than with the Parisian work 
which has been discussed above and with the collec- 
tion of meditations and maxims entitled Asbdb wa- 
nalá?idj wa-akhlák wa-mawá*iz, Cairo 1898 (reprinted 
1913 under the title Kalimdi fi’l-akhiak in an appendix 
to the edition of the Risdla fi Mudawat al-nufis of 
Ibn Hazm (cf. Brockelmann, S I, 696-7). 
Bibliography: Tahrir al-mar’a, Cairo 1899 
(German trans. of O. Rescher, Stuttgart 1928); 
al-Mar'a al-djadida, Cairo 1901; the two works 
have been made the subject of numerous other 
editions whose prefaces supply biographical infor- 
mation on Kasim Amin and his social activities. It 
is hardly necessary to draw attention to the study 
of R. Paret, Zur Frauenfrage in der arabisch- 
islamischen Welt, Stuttgart 1934, for the historical 
account of the social situation of the woman in 

Islam, a fundamental work. For specific biblio- 

graphical information on most of the works men- 

tioned in Brockelmann, S III, 330-1, see I. Y. 

Kraéckovskiy, Kasim Amin, sovetnik appellyutsion- 

nogo suda. Novaya ženshčina. Perevod so 2-go 

arabskogo izdaniya i predislovie, in Mir Islama, i 

(1912), app., 119 ff.; OM, v (1925), 606, ix (1929), 

237-42 passim; Husayn Haykal, Tarádjim misriy ya 

wa-gharbiyya, Cairo 1929; Doria Ragai (Shafik), 

La femme et le droit religieux de VEgypte con- 

temporaine, Paris 1940; A. Khaki, Kasim Amin, 

Cairo 1944; F. S. Fu'ad, Ta?rikh hayát al-marhüm 

Kasim Amin, Cairo n.d.; U. Rizzitano, La funzione 

della donna orientale, in Oriens '44, ed. J.T.L.O., 

Rome 1945. Some pages of Takrir al-mar’a have 

been translated in Anouar Abdel-Malek, Anthologie 

de la littérature arabe contemporaine, ii (Les essais), 

Paris 1965. (U. RizziTANO) 

KASIM-1 ANWAR, the Jakab of MUN AL- 
DIN ‘ALi HUSAYNI SARABI TABRIzI, mystic, poet 
and leading Safawid da‘i. 

Born in 757/1356 in the Sarab district of Tabriz 
in Adharbaydjan, Mu‘in al-Din ‘Ali became at an 
early age the disciple (murid) of the shaykh of the 
Safawid farika Sadr al-Din Misa (q.v.], who bestowed 
on him the /akab of Kasim-i Anwar, ‘‘Distributor of 
Lights", as the result of a vision experienced by 
his disciple. Mu‘in al-Din ‘Ali saw himself standing 
in the Masdjid-i Djami‘ at Ardabil, holding in his 
hand a great candle from which the members of the 
congregation lit their own candles, the light of which 
illumined the whole mosque (a fuller, and variant, 
version of the vision is contained in the Madjalis al- 
*Ushshák; see Nafisi, cited in bibliography, 23 ff.). 
Sadr al-Din Müsà, who had recognized at an early 
stage the peculiar intensity of the devotional powers 
of Kàsim-i Anwar, interpreted this vision to mean 
that his disciple was destined to distribute among 
the other novices the divine light with which he was 
endowed. 

After the completion of his training at Ardabil, 
Kasim-i Anwar received from the hands of Shaykh 
Sadr al-Din Misa the khirka which entitled him to 
proselytize and give spiritual guidance (irshád). At 
some later stage, Kasim-i Anwar is said, by Djami 
{q.v.] and sources based on Djanti, to have become 


the disciple of a certain Sadr al-Din ‘Ali Yamani. ; 


(for reasons for doubting the authenticity of this 
tradition, see the article of Savory cited in the 
bibliography). After a period of missionary activity 
in Gilan, Kasim-i Anwar went to Khurasan. Opposi- 
tion from the ‘ulama? forced him to move from 
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Nishàpür to Haràt, which became his base of opera- 
tions for half a century. According to his own state- 
ment, Kásim-i Anwáàr was established at Haràt by 
779/1377-8, and he remained there until his expulsion 
from the city in 830/1426-7. 

In that year, Kasim-i Anwar was iinplicated in 
the attempted assassination of the Timürid ruler, 
Shahrukh [g.v.], by a Huriifi [see HuRUFIYYa] named 
Ahmad the Lur. Kasim-i Anwar was not, himself, a 
member of the heretical Hurifi sect. In the present 
writer’s view, his alleged complicity in the assassina- 
tion plot was a convenient excuse for the Timirid 
political and religious authorities to rid themselves of 
a man whose missionary activities had become a 
source of embarrassment to them. The sources 
alternatively allege that Kasim-i Anwar was expelled 
from Harát because (a) Mirza Baysunkur b. Shahrukh 
(see BAYSONGHOR, GHIYATH AL-DIN] bore him a 
personal grudge; (b) he did not show proper respect 
toward Shahrukh and his sons; (c) the majority of 
the young men of Hardt had become his disciples, 
and his popularity with these elements constituted a 
source of possible mischief. (A) and (b) may be dis- 
missed; (c) more probably goes to the heart of the 
matter (the charge of moral turpitude made against 
Kàsim-i Anwàr in connection with his association 
with these young men is unlikely to have been the 
sole reason for his expulsion). The Timürid authorities 
took action against Kasim-i Anwar because his 
activities as a dá*? had been too successful; he had 
become too popular with admittedly heterodox 
elements, and Shahrukh was fearful of a possible 
revolt. There is no doubt that Kasim-i Anwar was 
closely associated at Harat with followers of the 
Khalwati [g.v.] farika, and the Khalwatis, together 
with the Ni‘mat Allahis, Nakshbandis [gq.v.] and 
other Süfi farikas, played an important part (not yet 
adequately investigated) in preparing the ground for 
the Safawid revolution. There is evidence that 
Kàsim-i Anwár's success as a proselytizer was not 
confined to the young men of Hardt. Many notables 
of the city, and sons of Timirid amirs, are also said to 
have become his disciples; this, of course, would 
have given Shahrukh additional grounds for anxiety. 

After his expulsion from Harat, Kasim-i Anwar 
resided at the court of Shahrukh’s son, Ulugh Beg, 
at Samarkand. Some years later, he returned to 
Khurasan, and died at Khardjird in Rabi‘ I 837/ 
Oct.-Nov. 1433. 

Kàsim-i Anwar was the author of a number of 
mystical treatises, and of a diwan comprising ghazals, 
ruba‘is, several mathnawis, and occasional pieces. 
Some of his poems are in Turki, and others in the 
local dialect of Gilan. E. G. Browne claimed to 
have found “‘unmistakable”’ traces of Hurifi influence 
in one of his poems, but such a connection cannot 
be proved on the evidence of his poems. The language 
of these is rather the conventional stock-in-trade of 
Süfis, and the style reminds one of Djalal al-Din 
Rimi (g.v.]. Like Rimi, he was more concerned with 
meaning than with elegance. Kasim-i Anwar normally 
used the takhallus (nom-de-plume) Kasim or Kasimi, 
but sometimes also the full form of his lakab, Kasim-i 
Anwar. 

Bibliography: For further details, and a fuller. 
discussion of the problems involved, see R. M. 
Savory, A r5th-century Safavid propagandist at 
Harat, in the Semi-Centennial Volume of the Middle 
Western Branch of the American Oriental Society, 
Bloomington, Indiana 1969, 189-197. For a full 
bibliography of the Persian sources, and a valuable 
analysis of the historical and literary evidence, see 
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Sa‘id Nafisi’s introduction to his edition of the 
collected poems (Kulliyyat) of Kasim-i Anwar, 
Tehran 1337/1958. On Kasim-i Anwar’s Turkish 
poems, see G. M. Meredith-Owens, The Turkish 
verses of Qasim al-Anvar, in BSOAS, xxv/t (1962), 
155-61. (R. M. Savory) 
KASIM PASHA, pjazari, Ottoman officer and 

poet of the goth/15th century; he belonged to a 
family who had come from Egypt and entered Otto- 
man service. His father was Mehmed Djazari, who 
had worked in the Imperial Divan and had become 
nishándjii in 869/1464-5. (Külliyât-ı Divan-ı Kabuli, 
ed. Ì. Hikmet Ertaylan, Istanbul 1949 p. 304f.). 
Kasim, like his father, entered the Diwan-f Humayiin 
and served in various offices, rising to the position of 
defterdadr, and was for a time in Amasya with Bayezid 
II (before his accession) and served as his defterdar. 
Djazari Kasim, who is known to have been nishéndjt 
in 886/1481, attained the rank of vizier, holding the 
post for about three years; he also served for a time 
in Salonika. He died in 887/1485, and was buried 
beside the medrese which he had built near the 
tomb of Emir Sultan in Bursa. 

Djazari Kasim Pasha achieved fame in his own 
day as a competent poet, using the makhlas Safi. Al- 
though it is known that his poems were collected in 
a diwán, no manuscript has yet come to light; how- 
ever, an incomplete text of his versified discourses 
exists in the Ali Emiri library in Istanbul (manzum 
esorler, no. 1000/1). ‘Ashik Celebi [q.v.] states that he 
was influenced by Ahmed Pasha {q.v.] and that he 
wrote competent ghazals (ed. G. M. Meredith-Owens, 
London 1971, p. 214 a). 

He established several pious foundations: a mosque 
in the Caghaloghlu quarter of Istanbul (Istanbul 
vakıfları tahrir defteri, 953/1546 tarihli, ed. Ö. L. 
Barkan and E. H. Ayverdi, Istanbul, 1970, p. 53); a 
medrese and bath in the Emir Sultàn quarter of Bursa 
(Güldeste, 66); a mosque at Kefe (Başbakanlık Arşiv 
Genel Müdürlüğü, Kefe tahrir defteri, no. 370). 

Bibliography: Bibliographical works have 
confused three Kàslm Pashas: Djazari, Ewliyà, 
and Kodja (for whom see «Atà?i, 104); thus Mehmed 
Thüreyyà makes Djazari Kàsim live until 950 (SO, 
iv, 47; cf. also Aywansarayi, Hadika, i, 79, 80, 
280). According to Sehi, 24, Djazari Kàslm died 
and was buried in Salonika. 

Additional information may be found in the 
following works: *Áshikpasha-zàde, ed. ‘Ali, 
Istanbul 1332, 192, 193; Neshri, ed. Taeschner, i, 
231; Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al-tawarikh, Istanbul 1279, 
i, 216; Kodja Husayn, Badày:i* al-wakáyi*, ed. 
I. S. Tveritinova, Moscow 1961, ii, fol. 414a; 
Ewliyà Celebi, Seyáhat-náme, i, 335, 340, ii, 17; 
M. Tayyib Gókbilgin, XV-XVI. aswlarda Edirne 
ve Paga livásw Istanbul 1952, 153, 433, 434; 
Koyunluoglu Memduh Turgut, İznik ve Bursa 
Tarihi, Bursa 1935, 155, 164, 196. 

(C. ORHONLU) 

KASIM PASHA, zwy, Ottoman officer of 
the second half of the gth/15th century. It is con- 
jectured that he was the son of Todor Muzak, the 
great Albanian lord (fÁshikpashazáde, ed. ‘Ali, 
Istanbul 1332, 191; Neshri, ed. Taeschner, i, 230; 
H. İnalcık, Fatih devri üzere tetkikler ve vesikalar, 
Ankara 1954, 162). It is not known at what date 
he was taken by the devshirme to be brought up in 
Ottoman service; however, as he came to prominence 
during the reign of Mehemmed II, this probably 
occurred towards the end of Mehemmed I’s reign. The 
most important post he had was that of Beglerbegi 
of Rümeli, and it is known that he spent a part of 
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his life at Edirne. In 883/1478, he caused to be 
built a domed mosque, a hospice (‘imdret) and a 
double hammám near the district of Selkhàne on the 
Tundja river (Hibri, Anis al-musdmirin, ed. S. 
llgürel, unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, Istanbul 1972, 33, 41, 
67; for the wakfiyys dated 1 Sha*bàn 883/28 October 
1478 relating to this pious foundation, see Topkapi 
Sarayı Müzesi Argivi, N.E. 7744/B). Kasim Pasha 
died in 890/1485 and was buried near his mosque. His 
lakab Ewliyà is attributed to the fact that he had 
previously had a dervish convent built in Edirne. 
Bibliography: in addition to works men- 
tioned in the text: Oral Onur, Edirne kitabeleri, 
Istanbul 1972, 129; Osman Nuri Peremeci, Edirne 
Tariki, Istanbul 1939, 66, 67, 145; M. Tayyib 
Gökbilgin, XV-XVI asırlarda Edirne ve Paga livási, 
Istanbul 1952, 48 (n. 58), 434 (n. 688), 524; Bagba- 
kanlik Argiv Genel Müdürlü£ü, Tapu-tahrir defteri, 
no. 370, p. 546. (C. ORHONLU) 
ĶŅĀSIM PASHA, cüzELDJE, Ottoman vizier in 
the reign of Süleymàn the Magnificent, after whom 
a quarter of Istanbul is called. The facts given about 
his life in historical records are few and scanty. 
The earliest historical reference to him concerns his 
appointment to Hama as sandjak beg following the 
victory of Mardj Dabik. During his term of office, 
Kasim Pasha suppressed the revolt of Ibn Hafsh, a 
rebel Arab amir. Having been appointed Anadolu 
beglerbegi on Süleymàn's succession to the throne, 
Kasim Pasha took part in the expedition against 
Rhodes (928/1522), and was made governor of Egypt 
in 930/1524. As he was unsuccessful in this office he 
was dismissed, but before long he was appointed 
kapudan-1 der yá (commander of the navy), and then 
governor of Istanbul (muhàafiz) during the Hungarian 
expedition in 932/1526. He was later appointed 
Rumeli beglerbegi, and the third vizier in 935/1529. 
As such, he took part in the siege of Vienna in the 
same year, and the ‘Irak expedition in 941/1535. His 
prestige, however, did not remain high for long; for 
unknown reasons, he was dismissed from office as 
third vizier and was appointed sandjak beg of the 
Morea, a position of lesser rank, before 944/1537. 
Kàsim Pasha remained in this office until 948/1541, 
when he retired, but he was not allowed to return to 
Istanbul, indicating that he was still held iu disfavour 
by the sultan. Contemporary historians do not give 
his year of death, but he probably died after 959/1552. 
Although more recent writers claim that he is buried 
in Gelibolu (Gallipoli), his grave has not been located. 
Among his contemporaries, Kasim Pasha was no 
more than second-rate. He rose rapidly in office, 
but his fall was equally abrupt. However, he was 
interested in both building and charitable concerns. 
He started reconstructing the quarter of Istanbul 
named after him during his term as third vizier, and 
had the architect Sinan build a mosque a madrasa, 
an “imdret and a bath-house. He is also known to have 
built a mosque at Boz Burun. He had a daughter 
called Nafisa Khanum, who built a masdjid and a 
school in the quarter named after her father. 
Bibliography: given inlAs.v. (F. SOMER) 
KASIMIYYA, a neo-Mamlük household and 
faction in Ottoman Egypt in the rrth/r7th and 
r2th/i8th centuries. The eponym, Kàsim Bey the 
Defterdar, is an obscure figure, who apparently 
flourished in the early rrth/17th century, although 
an origin-legend given by al-Djabarti places him in 
the reign of Sultan Selim I. The household, in which 
there appears to have been originally a Bosniak 
element, emerged as an effective force in politics 
about the middle of the 11th/17th century, its power 
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resting on accumulated wealth and an alliance with 
the older indigenous faction of Haram, just as its 
opponents, the Dhu 'l-Fakàriyya [q.v.], allied with 
the rival faction of Sa*d. Hostility between the two 
groups manifested itself in 1057/1647, when the Otto- 
man viceroy combined with the two leaders of the 
Kàsimiyya, Kángawh Bey and Mamiay Bey, to over- 
throw the powerful amir al-hadjdj Ridwan Bey al- 
Fakari. A countercoup by the Dhu 'l-Fakariyya was, 
however, successful, and in the resulting proscription 
of the Kàsimiyya, Kàngawh and Màmáy were put 
to death. After Ridwán's death in 1066/1656, the 
fortunes of the Kasimiyya gradually revived under 
their leader, Ahmad Bey the Bosniak. In a revolt of 
the Dhu 'l-Fakàriyya in 1071/1660, Abmad Bey gave 
strong support to the viceroy Gürdjü Mustafa Pasha, 
and was personally responsible for the killing of 
three beys who had received a safeconduct. His own 
assassination was procured by the next viceroy (1072/ 
1662). Thereafter until the early r2th/18th century, 
factional hostility between Kásimiyya and Dhu 
']F-Fakàriyya was unimportant. In 1123/1711 a clash 
between rival corps of the Ottoman garrison in Cairo, 
the Janissaries and ‘Azabs (‘Azeban), involved the 
Mamluk factions, the Kasimiyya supporting the 
‘Azabs. By their victory in this insurrection they 
re-established their ascendancy in Egypt, but at the 
same time reopened the fatal vendetta with the Dhu 
’|-Fakariyya. Isma‘il Bey b. Iwa4z Bey, the head of 
the Kasimiyya, as the holder of supremacy (al-ri?dsa) 
was entitled “commander of Cairo” (amir Misr), a 
term synonymous with the better known shaykh al- 
balad. Conflicts between the adherents of IsmA‘il, the 
Iwaziyya, and a rival Kasimi household, the Shana- 
biyya, resulted in the assassination of Isma‘il in 
1136/1724, and gave the Dhu 'l-Fakàriyya an op- 
portunity to gain the supremacy. In 1142/1730 they 
finally broke the power of the Kasimiyya. Surviving 
members of the faction took service under Shaykh 
Humàm of Hawwáàra [g.v.] who at this period 
dominated Upper Egypt, and they became assimi- 
lated to his tribesmen. The last Kasimi notable, 
Salih Bey, played a part of some importance in the 
relations between Humàm and *Ali Bey [q.v.), who 
procured his assassination in 1182/1768. 
Bibliography: See the bibliography under 
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KASIMOV, the chief town of a district of the 
province of Ryazan (USSR), which was the 
capital of a khanate whose sovereigns bore in Russian 
the title of “tsar” or “tsarevitch” and whose exist- 
ence is a historical curiosity. 

The khanate of Kasimov was founded between 
856/1452 and 860/1456 by Kasim, the son of Khan 
Ulugh Muhammad of Kazan, who was driven 
from his ulus by his brother Mahmidek in 850/ 
1446. Kasim escaped to Moscow and entered the 
service of Grand Prince Vasili I1, who conceded 
to him the small town of Gorodets (or Gorodok 
Meshéerskiy), which later received the name of 
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Kàsimov (in Tatar, Khan Karman) in his honour. 

It was a small principality—a feudal, Tatar 
vassal of Moscow, whose tsar nominated or confirmed 
the khans; their position vis-à-vis Moscow was com- 
parable to that of the khàns of the Crimea vis-à-vis 
their overlords, the Ottoman pàdishàhs, but their 
autonomy was more limited. The internal affairs of 
the khànate were in fact administered by a Russian 
voyvoda named by the Posol'skíy Príkaz. The khàns 
received a salary from Moscow and collected the 
yasak of the local population, composed mostly of 
Finns, Mordvins and Meshéerans and some Russian 
colonists; the Muslim Tatars formed only a minority. 
Kaslm remained a Muslim, but served the grand 
prince of Moscow faithfully; this was the first time 
that a Cingizid had become his vassal. After this, 
and almost throughout its entire history, Kasimov 
served as a place of refuge for the various Cingizid 
princes driven from their ulus. They were used by 
the Russians against their cousins and co-religionists 
of the Golden Horde and of Kazan. 

In 872-3/1468, after the death of Mahmidek in 
Kazan, Kasim, at the head of a Muscovite army, 
tried to seize power in Kazan, but failed. His son 
Dàniyàr succeeded him in 873/1469 and reigned until 
891/1486. He took part, on the side of the Muscovites, 
in the war against Ahmad Khan of the Golden Horde. 
At his death, Ivan III offered the ulus of Kasimov 
to Khan Nir Dawlat Girdy, who had been chased from 
the Crimea in 883/1478. Nir Dawlat reigned at 
Kàsimov until his unexpected death between 903/ 
1498 and 908/1503; like Kasfm, he was a loyal subject 
of the grand prince of Moscow, whom he served 
devotedly. After his death, the throne of Kasimov 
was occupied for some time by his sons, Satlighan and 
Djanay. Ca. 918/1512, the Giray were replaced by 
another Cingizid branch. The first ruler was Shaykh 
Awliyar (grandson of Khàn Küéük Muhammad, 
descended from Orda, brother of Batu and the first 
khan of the “White” (or ‘‘Blue”) Horde and cousin 
of Khan Sayyid Ahmad). In 922/1516, his young 
brother, Shah ‘Ali (the "'Shigaley" of Russian 
sources), succeeded him and remained intermittently 
the khan of Kasimov until his death on 10 Shawwal 
974/21 April 1567. 

The period between 927/1521 and 959/1552 is that 
of the struggle between Moscow and the Crimea for 
the possession of the «lus of Kazan. In this conflict, 
Shah ‘Ali played a very active role. Twice he was 
placed by the Russians on the throne of Kazan— 
between 925/1519 and 927/1521, then again in 953/ 
1546. While he was governing Kazan, he was replaced 
at Kasimov by his brother Djàn ‘Ali—who also was 
khan of Kazan between 938/1532 and 941/1535 (he 
died in a popular uprising). 

Shah ‘Ali, who died childless, had as a successor 
a distant cousin, Sayin Bulat, the great-grandson of 
Khan Ahmad of the Golden Horde, who was con- 
verted to Orthodox Christianity in 981/1573, took the 
name of Simeon Bekbulatovic and reigned in Kásimov 
until almost 991/1583. In 982/1574, Ivan the Terrible 
named him in his place “tsar and grand prince of all 
the Russias”. The next two years, during which 
Russia was ruled by a Čingizid prince was a period 
unique in Russian history. 

Simeon Bekbulatovič died in 1616; but between 
981/1573 and 991/1583, he had been replaced in 
Kasimov by Mustafa ‘Ali, another Cingizid prince, 
who was also descended from Khan Ahmad of the 
Golden Horde. During the period of troubles, the 
throne of Kàsimov was occupied by other Cingizids: 
at first by a member of the dynasty of the khàns of 
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Kirgiz Kazak, Uraz Muhammad, who took part in 
the civil war and was killed in 1610, and then, under 
the Romanovs, by the descendants of Kucum, the 
last khān of Siberia. His grandson Arslān is men- 
tioned as “‘tsar’’ of Kasimov in 1023/1614; the son of 
the latter, Sayyid Burhan, seems to have ascended 
the throne towards 1036/1627. This prince was bap- 
tized under the name of Vassili and ruled until his 
death, which occurred suddenly in 1678. He was the 
last sovereign of Kasimov. For a few years after 
his death until 1092/1681, his mother, Fatima Sultan, 
who apparently remained a Muslim, was still men- 
tioned as “princess” of Kasimov. The town was then 
annexed administratively to the crown domains. 

Bibliography: Velyaminov-Zernov, Issledova- 
"iya o Kasimovskikh tsaryakh i isarevitakh, St. 
Petersburg 1863-87, 4 vols.; N. I. Shishkin, Istorya 
goroda Kasimova s drevneyshikh vremen?, Ryazan 
1891; Zambaur, Manuel, 249; Regid Rahmeti 
Arat, Kasım Hanlığı, in IA, vi, 380-6. 

(A. BENNIGSEN) 

KASIYON (Djabal), mountain which forms 
part of the Anti- Lebanon and rises to the north- 
west of Damascus {see DIMASHK]. Two tributaries of 
the Barada [q.v.], the Nahr Thawra and the Nahr 
Yazid, up until the middle of the zoth century used 
to irrigate the orchards of Nayrab, which rose in 
tiers on its southern flank. 

This mountain has a sacred character because 
God is said to have spoken to it and also due to an- 
cient traditions which relate to some grottoes opening 
in the midst of the slope. Three of them, Musallat 
al-Khidr, Maghàrat al-Djaw* and Maghàrat al-Dam, 
which marks the place where the blood of Habil was 
shed and where people used to come and pray for 
rain, today constitute a modern oratory known by 
the name of Kubbat al-‘Arba‘in in memory of forty 
prophets—seventy according to certain traditions— 
who died of hunger there; a legend speaks of Yahya 
b. Zakariyya having allegedly stayed there forty 
years with his mother. Slightly to the south-west of 
this oratory, is situated the Grotto of Adam, also 
called Kahf Djibril or al-Kahf, an oratory dedicated 
to the Ashab al-Kahf, the Seven Sleepers of Sira 
XVIII. This grotto is a place of pilgrimage frequented 
in our own time. 

There existed formerly on the slopes of Kàsiyün 
two famous Christian monasteries, Dayr Murràn and 
Dayr Sam‘4n. In the 6th/12th century some refugees, 
who had come from Jerusalem after the capture of 
the Holy City by the Crusaders, founded the quarter 
of al-Salihiyya; then mosques, madrasas and ceme- 
teries multiplied there. At the beginning of the 7th/ 
13th century, the Kurds established there the suburb 
of al-Akrad. After 1898, some Muslim refugees from 
Crete had. the quarter of al-Muhadijirin constructed 
in its western part. In our days, these suburbs, 
which have become integrated with the city, continue 
to develop, while a radio-television station functions 
at the summit of the mountain. 

Bibliography: Rubaü, K. Fadai al-Shàm 
wa-Dimashk, ed. S. D. Munadidjid, in MMIA 
(1951), 56-8, 62-8; Ibn *Asàákir, Ta?rikh madinat 
Dimashk, i, Damascus 1954, 102-4, 112-3, tr. 
N. Elisséeff, La description de Damas, Damascus 
1959, 63, 184-7, 198; Harawi, K. al-Ztyardt, ed. 
J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus 1953, 11, tr. 26-7; 
Ibn Shaddad, al-A‘lak al-khafira (Description of 
Damascus), ed. S. Dahan, Damascus 1956, index; 
Yāķūt, s.v.; Ibn Țūlūn al-$āliþī, Tæ’rīkk al-Şãāli- 
hiyya, ed. A. Duhmān, 2 vols. Damascus, 1949- 
52, index; Ibn Kannàn, Mwrüdj al-sundusiyya, ed. 
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A. Duhman, Damascus 1947, index; M. Kurd ‘Ali, 
Ghiijat Dimashk, Damascus 1952, index; G. Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 
1890, index; H. Sauvaire, Description de Damas, 
in JA (1894-6) (see general index of E. Ouéchek, 
Damascus 1954); R. Dussaud, Topographie Histo- 
rique de la Syrie, B.A.H., iv, Paris 1927, 291-310; 
R. Thoumin, Géographie Humaine de la Syrie Cen- 
trale, Tours 1936, 54, 89, 174, 228, 240; L. Duber- 
tret, Aperçu de Géographie Physique sur le Liban, 
PAntiliban et la Damascéne, in Notes et Mémoires, 
iv (1945-8), 199; H. Zayyāt, Les couvents de Damas 
et de ses environs en Islam, in Mashrik (1948-9), 
403-11, 425-48; L. Massignon, Le culte des VII 
Dormants d'Ephése, in Opera Minora, iii, Beirut 
1963, 153-4. (N. ELissÉEFF) 
KASKAR, the name of a town in *Iràk. When 
al-Hadjdjadj [g.v.], the governor of ‘Irdk appointed 
by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik had put down the 
rebellion there, he began in 83-6/702-5 to build a 
new town which was called Wàsit (‘‘centre’’) because 
it was midway between the two older Arab capitals 
of this province, al-Kifa in the north and al-Basra 
in the south. For the site of the town he chose the 
vicinity of Kaskar, on the Tigris, which had played 
a not unimportant part in the Sasánian period. The 
new Muslim town was built on the east bank of the 
Tigris, while Kaskar lay opposite it on the west side; 
a bridge of boats linked the two halves of the city. 
Neither Wàsit nor Kaskar exist at the present day, 
and until modern times their exact situation was 
uncertain as the Tigris bed has changed its course, 
bypassing the sites and rendering them obsolete by 
the 8th/14th century. The exact relationship between 
Kaskar and Wasit is not clear. Recent excavations at 
Wasit indicate the administrative importance of the 
city as the centre of Umayyad rule (F. Safar, The 
Sixth Season’s Excavations, Cairo 1945). The remark- 
able similarity of the administrative buildings to 
those of the Round City at Baghdad (O. Grabar, 
Al-Mushatia, Baghdad, and Wasit, in The World of 
Islam, Studies in Honor of Phillip K. Hitti, London 
1959, 98-108) raises the question of whether Kaskar 
was originally intended to serve as the residential 
area for the general populace as distinct from WaAsit, 
which would then have housed the administration 
and perhaps military garrison. A similar situation 
apparently prevailed at al-Rakka-al-Rafika (Yakut, 
Mu‘djam, ii, 734). In the course of time, Kaskar was 
subsumed by the more famous site. For further 
information on wAsit, see the article. 
Kaskar probably dates back to the Assyrian period. 
A Babylonian town, Ka-as-ka-ri, appears to be men- 
tioned in a fragment of an inscription probably of 
the time of Assur-banipal in the British Museum ([18] 
82:3-23:128; see Bezold, Catalogue, 1824; cf. Streck, 
Assurbanipal, Leipzig 1916, pp. Ixxxviii, 790). 
The place is perhaps also mentioned in the Babylonian 
Talmud (Yómà, fol. 10a, where Bashkar should 
probably be amended to Kashkar; see Marquart, 
Eransahr, Abh. G. W. Gótt., New Series, iii/2, Berlin 
1901, 164). In any case Kaskar, called Kashkar 
in Syriac and Christian Arabic sources, is one of 
the oldest Christian towns in Babylonia. It frequently 
appears in the ecclesiastical history of this region. 
The episcopal diocese of this name was considered 
second in importance within the Nestorian church. 
Its occupant was the right arm of the patriarch of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon [see aL-MADA7IN] and his repre- 
sentative when the office was vacant. 
Among the signatories to the acts of the Syriac 
councils from the period 410-790 were bishops of 
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Kashkar (Guidi in ZDMG, xliii, 411, and Chabot in 
Notices et extraits, xxxvii (Paris 1902), 675). According 
to the Syriac "Chronicle of Arbela" there was a 
bishop in Kashkar as early as the first half of the 3rd 
century A.D. The Christian Arabic *'Chronicle of 
Se‘ert’’ also mentions an occupant of the episcopal see 
there of the period before 410 A.D. On the bishopric 
of Kashkar and for a list of its occupants, see J. 
Labourt, Le Christianisme dans l'empire Perse sous la 
Dynastie Sassanide, Paris 1904, passim (see the index 
s.v.); Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela (= Abh. Pr. Ak. 
Wiss., 1915, no. 6), 21; Sachau, Zur Ausbreitung des 
Christentums in Asien (= Abh. Pr. Ak. Wiss., 1919, 
no. I), 30-1. 

The town of Kashkar, like the bishopric which 
bore its name, was the home of many founders of 
monasteries, as may be seen from the work compiled 
in the 8th century by Yeshü'denah, entitled Ketaba 
de Nakhputá (ed. Chabot in Mélange d'archéol. et 
d'histoire de l'École Francaise de Rome, xvi (Paris 
1896), 225 f); the Great Abraham (d. 588) was 
especially famous (see Yeshü*denah, no. 14; Labourt, 
Op. cil, 315; A. Baumstark, Gesch. der syrisch. 
Litteratur, Bonn 1922, 130). One of the most influen- 
tial personalities at the court of the Sasanian King 
Khusraw II Parwéz (590-628) was Aba of Kashkar; 
on hiin see Baumstark, op. cit., 123. On other Syriac 
writers who belonged to Kashkar (‘Abdish6‘, Grigh6, 
Eliya) see Baumstark, op. cit., 30, 128, 420. For the 
Syriac sources on Kashkar, see also the indices in 
Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, London 1870, and idem, Cat. of the 
Syriac manuscripts in Cambridge, Cambridge 1901, 
1284, also in Sachau, Katalog der syrisch. Handschr. 
in Berlin, Berlin 1899, 923. 

In the Arsacid period, there seems to have been 
a little kingdom of Kaskar, which was destroyed by 
the first Sasanian, Ardashir I; cf. Nóldeke, Gesch. 
der Arab. und. Perser zur Zeit der Sasaniden, Leiden 
1879, 13 n. s. In the Sàsànian province of ‘Irak, 
Kaskar is mentioned as one of the 72 administrative 
districts; see Streck, op. cit. (see Bibl), 15, 18. It 
probably—as later under the Muslims—comprised 
roughly the district east of the Tigris, from the mod- 
ern Kut al-Am4ra in the north to the region of the 
mouth of the Tigris. Sometimes it is mentioned as 
equivalent to the district of Maysàn [q.v.]. On this, 
cf. Schaeder in I57., xiv (1924), 17 f. The bishopric of 
Kashkar must have coincided pretty much with the 


Sasanian district of the same name; cf. the map in | 


Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela, 16. 

Kaskar is also given as the name of the capital 
of Daylam, which was usually called Dülàb; cf. G. 
Le Strange, The Lands of the East. Cal, 174; de 
Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, i, Paris 1894, 
276. 

Bibliography: BGA, passim; al-Baladhuri, 
Futüh, 582; Yàküt. Mu'djam iv, 274; al-Kazwini, 
Athar al-Bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 299; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulab, GMS, xxiiifi, 
162, 6; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 39, 43, 80; idem in 
JRAS (1895), 44 ff.; M. Streck, Babylonien nach 
den arab. Geograph., ii, Leiden 1902, 318 f., 321 f.; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 191. 

(M. Streck-[J. Lassner}) 

KASR, from the root KSR, with the sense in 
Arabic of ‘‘to break”, as a mathematical term means 
“fraction”. Ibn al-Banna? {¢.v.] in his Talkhis 
a‘mal al-hisab gives the following definition: “A frac- 
tion is the relationship between two numbers when it 
is a part or several parts. The relationship between 
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the part and the number which bears the same name 
is called a fraction". The part or the numerator is 
called basf; the number with which it is in relation- 
ship (sami) is called imam (Talkhis, Kashf al-djilbab). 
Baha? al-Din al-‘Amili (gth/15th century) uses the 
terms s#va and makam, as do al-Kashi (ms. Tunis 
2039, f. 7a) and the Revue de l'Académie du Caire, 
1957; makhradj or mukhradj is also found (the 
Ikhwáàn al-Safà?), connecting the idea of the fraction 
to that of division (khartdj, the term being specialised 
to translate ‘‘quotient’’). The idea of the part, by defi- 
nition less than the whole, led the Arabic authors to 
consider the fraction as being, by its very essence, 
inferior to the idea of the unit; at the base of this 
is the concrete idea of dividing up a given amount. 
Ibn al-Bann2? is very explicit here: ‘The addition of 
fractions stops when one arrives at a fraction whose 
numerator is less by a unit to its denominator". 
Al-Kalasadi says in a precise fashion that ''One does 
not say four fourths or five fifths" (Kashf al-astàár, 
ms. Tunis 3292, f. 39b). 

For denoting fractions whose denominator lies 
between 3 and ro, the paradigm fu‘ or fuSul is used; 
for “half” or “equal part”, however, nisf is used. 
This category of fractions is called mwntak '*pronoun- 
ceable" or maftūh “open”, cf. al-Kashi, Miftah al- 
hisdb, ms. Tunis 10301, ff. 73b-74a. The rest are 
called asamm “deaf”; they are expressed by using 
the expression djuz min... ("a part of ...", “a 
part from amongst . . ."). 

For the notation of fractions, it was al-Kalasadi 
who first used the symbols still in use today, sc. 
writing the numerator above the denominator and 
separating the two terms by a horizontal line (Kashf 
al-asrár, f. 17b). Since this notation was new, al- 
Kalasádi seems to stress its explanation, using the 
expressions ‘ala ra?sthi (“placed above it") and mà 
fawk al-khatff ("that which is above the line"); see the 
commentary on the Talkhis, ms. Tunis 307R, f. x11b. 

From the time of Ibn al-Bannà? onwards, the Arab 
mathematicians distinguish five kinds of fraction: 

(1) simple or ordinary fractions (mufrad); 

(2) fraction of relationship (muntasib), as in this 
example from al-Kalasádi 


3.1.4.5. 
4.3.7.9. 


E 
4 


which is written in modern notation: 





4+ 
3 


5 4——— 
7 


|25X7X3X4 4X3X4 IX4X3. 480 
9 9 X 7 X3 X 4 756 

(3) disjunct fractions (mukhktalif), which do not have 
the same denominator 

(4) subdivided fractions (muba“‘ad), or fractions of 
fractions, noted by al-Kalasadi 

641 6 4 I 24 . 

—— or - X - X - = —, the numbers making up 

753 7 5 3 1905 
the numerator and denominator being separated, but 
without using any dots 

(5) excepted fractions (mustathnàá), separated by 
the substraction sign. 

In geometry, the idea of the fraction is usually 
conveyed not by kasr, but by the terms nisba "'rela- 
tionship" or /asmiya “denomination”. However, 
words derived from the root K S R are used to trans- 
late the concept of area: kassara, iaksir “area”, 
mukassar "square of a unit of linear measure" (al- 
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Khwarazmi, K:tàb al-Djabr wa ‘l-mukabala, 55; 
Murshida, ms. Tunis 2042, f. 28b; Rasá?il Ikhwàán al- 
Safa, 60). This usage may be connected with the idea 
of the fraction; thus in effect, in order to calculate the 
area of a field, it is divided up into a certain number 
of squares equal to the unit of surface. It may be 
accordingly noted that the Arab authors made a dis- 
tinction between the concept of area (number, 
arithmetical concept) and that of surface (geometrical 
concept). 

In the work of al-Kàshi (d. 840/1436), al-Fawá^id 
al-bahiyya fi 'l-kawá^id al-hisábiyya, known as the 
Makalat Diamshid (inss. Tunis 169, 2039), we have 
the first text concerning the introduction of decimal 
fractions (kwsür afsháriyya). Al-Kashi, writes W. 
Hartner, “anticipates by more than a century and a 
half the theory of these fractions, introduced into 
Europe, no doubt independently, by the Flemish 
scholar Simon Stevin in 1585". 
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KASR (see Suppl., s.v. BALAT]. 

KASR FIR‘AWN [see wa titi]. 

KASR aL-HAYR aL-GHARBI, Umayyad castle 
in the Syrian desert at 60 km. SSW of Palmyra 
(Tadmur (q.v.}) on the track connecting this oasis 
to Damascus via Karyatayn and the one leading from 
Hims [q.v.] to al-Djawf [q.v.] through the pass of 
Harbaka. The whole of the Umayyad ruins include a 
hammam, a khan, a large garden (bustan), a zone of 
cultivable lands irrigated by canalizations connected 
with a birka and with the Roman dam of Harbaka, 
and a residential palace which occupies an important 
place in the history of Umayyad architecture and 
environment in the Near East. 

Before the organization of this badiya ([q.v.], 
sedentaries had already settled there in the Roman 
period. In the middle of the 6th century A.D. al- 
Harith, the Ghassanid phylarch, ordered the con- 
struction of a Jacobite monastery, the dam was 
repaired and the site was occupied again. In ro9/ 
728, four years after his accession to the caliphate, 
Hisham b. *Abd al-Malik [g.v.] had a residential 
palace constructed by workmen from Hims on this 
site, which could be al-Zaytüna (the olive-garden). 
He lived there before constructing Kasr al-Hayr al- 
Sharki [g.v.] to the east of Tadmur. During the 
‘Abbasid period the site was abandoned, but it was 
reoccupied under the Ayyübids and the Mamlüks. 

The dam of Harbaka, constructed by the Romans 
in the 1st century A.D., brought about the develop- 
ment of a rich oasis. The Roman construction is 
situated at some 16 km. south of the site of the north- 
ern slopes of the Djabal al-Rawàk, at a distance of 
1500 m. from the well of ‘Ayn Barda. A lake 1550 m. 
long and 800 m. wide, fed by water flowing down from 
the mountains, was held back behind a massive 
rectilineal wall, closed in between two facings formed 
by large steps of huge stones running from the base 
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to the top. This artificial reservoir is now filled up. 
Through three inlets the water flowed into a mainly 
subterranean canalization which brought it to a 
cultivated area where was found, at about 600 m. to 
the west of the palace, a birka, 60 m. long and 3.65 m. 
deep, surrounded by an embankment and fed by the 
canal. Further on the water arrived at the bustan to 
the east of which there was a dam that retained the 
water. The orchard measured about 45 hectares in 
area and was surrounded by a large enclosure of 
bricks, whose substructure consisted of limestone and 
which had semi-cylindrical buttresses, built alter- 
nately inside and outside the wall. The orchard, 
provided with an irrigation system consisting of 
water-distributors and sluices, had two entrances. 
The traces of the watchman's house can still be seen. 
Upstream, on a lateral drain, are the ruins of a water- 
mill. Close to the birka rise the vestiges of an almost 
square construction, about 55 m. long, none of its 
angles is a right angle. This is the khan al-milh, '*whose 
walls had been of mud brick resting on a base of well 
cut stone." On the eastern side was a large gateway 
which has now been removed to the National Museum 
at Damascus. Its lintel carried an inscription dated 
Radjab rog/Oct.-Nov. 727. The entrance was framed 
by two wings which stood out 18 m. from the facade 
along the northern and southern walls. In the south- 
ern wing was a mosque, as can be concluded from 
a still-existing mikrab with small columns; the 
northern wing contains a drinking-trough. Inside 
there is a central court-yard 22.50 by 23m., sur- 
rounded by a portico 2.50 m. deep. On the northern, 
western and southern sides are three rooms 48 m. long 
and 4.80 m. wide, possibly stables or cattle sheds. On 
the eastern side there are six rooms of various size 
and a vestibule. 

Lying 30 m. north of the palace there was a bath 
of classical type, dating from the Roman-Byzantine 
period. It had four cool rooms, the southern one 
containing a mihrab, and a suit of three warm rooms 
constructed over hypocausts. 

Externally the palace was of a square construction 
70 m. long—the equivalent of 200 Roman feet—, 
with a wall of limestone of 2 m. surmounted by mud 
brick which rests upon a zone of burnt brick. This 
wall has a semi-circular buttress in the middle of 
each side, except the oriental one, where two half- 
towers flank the entrance-gate. The corners are 
protected by round towers, except at the north- 
western angle, where the enclosure incorporates a 
Byzantine tower, which on its southern side has a 
machicolation defending a gate. Later, this tower 
served as watch- and relay-tower for the fire-signals 
between Bayda and Karyatayn. The rounded but- 
tresses of the wall, unknown in Roman and Byzantine 
fortifications, are Sasanian elements. 

Through a round-arched gate, 3 m. wide, provided 
with a semi-circular tympanum built in brickwork 
covered with cubes of glass and two jambs of 4 m. 
decorated with leafwork of vine-tendrils, one enters 
a large entrance passage r1 m. long, cradle-vaulted 
and provided with small benches on each side. It 
leads into a courtyard of 37 m. square, paved with 
a small basin in the centre. The portico has columns 
with Corinthian capitals, the bases of which consist 
of Doric capitals. At the angles of the portico, which 
is 4 m. deep, are square-sectioned piers. 

The palace is a residence on two floors. The ground- 
floor consists of six independent sets of rooms (ba yts), 
accessible through the portico. According to Creswell, 
their disposition originates from the palace of the 
Roman governor at Bosra [g.v.]. The plan of the 
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upper floor repeated that of the ground-floor, with 
which it is connected by two staircases. All around 
ran a gallery with small columns and balustrades. 
The residence, which had no windows on the outside, 
received light through the doors and through stucco 
grilles in the tympanums of the doors, none of which 
was found undamaged on the spot during the ex- 
cavations. It has been possible to replace a great 
number of these window-grilles (claustra), made in 
stucco and then bored out with a trepan. They now 
give an idea of the richness and variety of the geo- 
metrical and floral motifs. Creswell has remarked 
that Kasr al-Hayr is the first example of the use of 
stucco ornament in Muslim architecture. 

Jt has been possible to reconstruct inany elements 
of figurative art: human beings or animals in bas- 
relief in one of the divisions of the semi-towers of 
the entrance, and on the panels of the interior balus- 
trade. There are even genuine sculptures, among 
which figures the statue of a man, almost life size, 
sitting on a throne, with a crown (adj) on his head, 
knees wide apart and heels close together, generally 
identified as Hishàm b. ‘Abd al-Malik. Human beings 
and animals are also represented in the large com- 
positions which are painted in fresco on the floor of 
the two staircase rooms of the palace. One, 5 by 
4.58 m., is divided horizontally into three parts. On 
the upper one two musicians are depicted, on the 
second one a hunting scene, representing “the caliph 
on horseback with bow and arrow and using stirrups, 
which is almost the oldest known record of their use” 
[see ARCHITECTURE, I, 613a]; on the lower part, badly 
preserved, one can distinguish animals and a human 
being leading a bovine. On the second painting, 5.24 
by 4.43 m., there is in the centre a great medallion 
with a large bust of a woman on a background of 
foliage, with on upper side there are marine centaurs 
and on the lower animals, including a fox and two 
crested stilt-legged aquatic birds. 

On the walls of the rooms on the ground floor 
there have been discovered simple geometrical motifs, 
in which the lozenge dominates, and imitations of 
1arble facing, painted in fresco-colours and executed 
schematically. The central part of the eastern wing, 
the most decorated of the palace, has been recon- 
structed in the National Museum of Damascus. 

Kasr al-Hayr is particularly important, not only 
because it has the characteristics marking Umayyad 
castles, as defined by Henri Stern (Note, 81): “A 
rectangular fence with rounded, buttressed towers 
and bayts within it and a mosque are the centre of 
an area of agricultural exploitation irrigated by 
means of a big dam", but the variety of its various 
architectural elements and the riches of its decora- 
tions make it a first-class piece of evidence for the 
study of art and civilization in the Umayyad period. 
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KASR at-HAYR at-SHARKI, important Umay- 
yad agricultural settlement in the Syrian desert at 
the foot of the Djabal Bishri, about 100 km. NE of 
Palmyra and 65 km. S of Rusáfa-Sergiopolis. It lies 
at the intersection of the road joining Mayyadin on 
the Euphrates to Palmyra and Hims with the one 
leading from Halab to Rusáfa and permitting to reach 
Baghdad and Basra by crossing the pass of Tayyibe, 
situated at 14 kms. to the N—NE. The village of 
Tayyibe is usually identified with Oriza mentioned 
in the Annals of Assurbanipal (‘Urd of the Middle 
Ages). 

Many travellers who took that route between the 
14th and the beginning of the 19th centuries, have 
been able to see the ruins of Kasr al-Hayr. Later, 
towards 1840, the desert route to India was aban- 
doned in favour of the "Overland Road" and the 
site was mentioned no more. 

The ruins, visited by A. Musil in 1908, were re- 
discovered and studied on the surface by Albert 
Gabriel in 1925 and by K. A. C. Creswell in 1928 
and 1930, before being excavated by Oleg Grabar in 
1964, 1966 and 1969. 

The whole of the settlement covers an area of over 
6 x 3km., surrounded by a wall 17 km. long. The 
southern part comprises a curious system of canaliza- 
tions and openings which have been variously inter- 
preted. At the northern angle, down stream from a 
large artificial wadi, are two square enclosures, re- 
inforced by semi-circular towers, the small one being 
called al-Kasr, the big one al-Madina. Their fronts 
are orientated perpendicularly to the cardinal points, 
whereas the eastern and western axes are not in even 
line with each other, there being a difference of 10 m. 
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exist. 

The small enclosure has a side-line of 70 m., the 
eastern front not being parallel to the western front, 
which is the only one to have a gate. The wall, 
2.03 m. thick and ca. 14 m. high, is built with pieces 
of limestone, in courses 0.35 m. thick and strongly 
joined with gypsum. Each angle of the wall is rein- 
forced by a round tower 4.43 m. in diameter and two 
semi-circular towers on each front; altogether 12 
towers all covered with a small cupola of bricks. On 
the western front the disposition is different because 
of the monumental gate which is flanked by two semi- 
towers 4.15 m. in diameter, jutting out 2.95 m. The 
entrance, 3 m. wide, is surmounted by a round arch 
and a tyrnpanum of masonry. The higher parts of the 
towers have a decoration of bricks and of stucco 
panels with vegetative motifs, representing the oldest 
decoration of this kind in Islam. In the centre above 
the entrance a parapet consisting of three consoles 
form the oldest Muslim example of a machicolation 
(sakkata) being used as an element of defence and 
no longer as latrine. 

To enter the inner side of the fence, one passes 
through a flagged vestibule 5.30 m. wide and 7 m. 
deep, flanked by two rooms facing a courtyard with 
sides of 37 m., and is surrounded by a portico 5 m. 
wide with arcades resting on columns 0.55 m. in 
diameter and a shaft of 3.70m., surmounted by 
capitals of acanthus leaves. This portico gives access 
to many rooms with cradle vaulting, r2 m. deep but 
of different width. On the upper floor, under the 
gallery, are rooms with flat wooden ceilings whose 
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disposition corresponds to the plan of the ground 
floor. Nothing is known about the use of these rooms. 
The building was constructed at two periods: begun 
under Hishàm [q.v.] and finished in the early ‘Abbasid 
period. Fragments of ceramics indicate that it was 
occupied from the 5th-7th/11th-13th centuries. 

The big enclosure with sides of 160 m. has a stone 
wall 2.12 m. wide which is in a very bad condition. 
On each front are towers with rounded corners 4 m. 
in diameter, and 6 semi-circular towers, altogether 
28 towers, standing at a distance of 26.25 m. from 
axis to axis, except those which flank the entrance 
constructed in the middle of each front. To be noted 
are two sally-ports on the eastern front and some 
inside staircases which lead one to imagine that there 
was once a gallery facing the interior front of the 
wall. At the top of the towers, which are crowned 
with a cupola in bricks, is a room with three loop- 
holes permitting shooting to the front and sideways. 
The entrances are all identical: 3 m. wide, surmounted 
by a lightly broken arch, with a tympanum in 
masonry and a parapet with two openings. The 
parapet of the northern gate has five machicolations 
and covers the space between the two flanking towers. 
In the middle of the enclose extends a vast open space, 
the Midan. 

At the southeastern corner survive the vestiges 
of eight big pillars, some of which support arcades. 
Creswell has discovered there a mosque, the plan 
of which shows close analogy with that of the Great 
Mosque in Damascus. This sanctuary is dated by an 
inscription of 1i10/728-9. The prayer-room, 22 m. 
deep and 37 m. wide, has a central nave with pillars 
in T-form while the remains of arcades mark off 
three aisles. The room faces a courtyard with a 
cistern fed by water from a canalization. 

The arch at the southeastern corner of the court- 
yard is slightly broken and in shape a Norse arch: 
it is the oldest example of this type actually known. 

According to O. Grabar there is, to the south- 
west of the mosque, an official building, the dar al- 
imara, with a courtyard surrounded by a portico, 
rooms and a reception-hall, the back wall of which 
leans against the enclosure wall. 

To the north of the mosque, in the extension of 
the western wall, a street 3.50 m. wide is bordered, 
on its eastern side, by installations with ovens and 
presses, that reveal the existence of soap-works. 
In the same area, a bath faced the mīdān and not 
towards the south-west; an enormous cistern should 
also be noted there. 

The vestiges of the northwestern part of the en- 
closure suggest that it may have been destroyed 
during the Karmati expeditions of the beginning of 
the 4th/roth century. 

In the space of 42 m. which separates the two en- 
closures there rises a square tower with sides of 
2.94 m. and ro m. high. An entrance on the south side 
gives access to a spiral staircase. The analysis of 
the construction permits us to date it to the same 
period as the enclosures, with a post-Umayyad re- 
construction. Why does the tower stand isolated? 
There is no minaret attached to the mosque, hence 
possibly it served as minaret for both enclosures. If 
so, it would be the third known minaret in the 
history of Islam. 

To the south of the Kasr and the Madina, a vast 
polygonal enclosure 17 km. long covers an area of 
850 hectares. One can distinguish a wall to retain 
water, alternately reinforced on both sides with four 
rows of stone o.30 m. high, above which there are 
rows of mud bricks at a height of about 2 m. and 
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a row of stone to protect it. There is also a wall for 
lock-gates, the buttresses of which have a diameter 
of 2 m. and are at 10 m. distance from each other; 
they frame a series of four locks, 1.11 m. wide and 
1.55 m. high, with double vaults of bricks. The locks 
worked through a system of sliding-doors. The water 
arrived from the region of Tayyibe through two 
subterranean aqueducts. This enclosure poses prob- 
lems of interpretation: accordingly some have 
considered it a lake to store water for irrigation, 
others that it was a reserve for animals. H. Seyrig 
conside:ea it to be a large garden protected against 
Bedouin razzias. 

To epitomise the history of the site: it may be 
recalled that an installation, dating from the 7th 
century B.C., is mentioned in the contemporary texts; 
the Roman occupation in the Palmyran period was 
followed by a Christian period, the Umayyad con- 
structions and finally building activities at the be- 
ginning of the ‘Abbasid period. Destroyed by the 
Karmatis in 289/1002, the complex became part of 
the zkfà* [g.v.] of Shirküh and his successors, the 
amirs of Hims; it was devastated by the Mongols in 
Radjab 702/March 1303. It was certainly reoccupied 
before being ruined in 1048/1638 by order of Murad 
IV, in order to prevent the creation of a Bedouin 
centre of rebellion. From the end of the 19th century 
onwards, the ruins have been giving shelter to nomad 
encampments. 

The site of Kasr al-Hayr poses identification 
problems: most of the authors identify Tayyibe with 
Oriza-‘Urd while Kasr al-Hayr, according to Ptolemy, 
followed by A. Musil, is identified with Adada, an 
ancient Roman camp. In 1939 J. Sauvaget positively 
identified the ruins with Rusafat Hisham, built on 
the site of al-Zaytüna; later he abandoned this 
hypothesis which had already been weakened by 
the excavations of K. Otto-Dorn at Rusafa-Sergio- 
polis in 1952. O. Grabar proposes to identify the site 
with ‘Urq and to consider the vestiges of the “castle” 
as being those of a caravanserai, which in that case 
would be the oldest kkān [q.v.] of Muslim architecture. 
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KASR 183n HUBAYRA, town in ‘Irak. Situated 
half way between al-Kifa and Baghdad, the town 
was founded by Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra, the last 
Umayyad governor of ‘Irak (Baladhuri, Futéh, 287; 
Mukaddasi, 53, 115, 121, 130; Istakhri, 85; see also 
Ibn Hawkal, 166, ed. Kramers, 243; Yakat, Mu‘djam, 
iv, 946 (confused with Madinat b. Hubayra: Reite- 
meyer, Die Stüdtegründungen der Araber im Islam, 
Leipzig 1912, 49). The site should not be confused 
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with Madinat b. Hubayra, which was situated closer 
to al-Küfa, where the same Yazid began building 
until forced to abandon the site by order of the 
Umayyad caliph Marw4n II (Baladhuri, Futéh, 287; 
Tabari, iii, 80, 183; Yakut 1, 680; 3, 280; 4, 123, 946; 
see also Le Strange, Baghdad, 6 n. 1; Lands, 71). 
Yakit reports that the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Saffah 
established his capital at Kasr b. Hubayra, com- 
pleting the construction begun by Yazid, and named 
it al-Hashimiyya, but as the populace persisted in 
calling the town by its original name, he felt com- 
pelled to abandon the site for a location nearby. This 
account apparently confuses the report of Baladhuri 
which indicates that al-Saffah settled at Madinat 
b. Hubayrah (Yàküt, iv, 546; Baladhuri, 287; see 
also AL-HAsHIMIYYA, where Yàküt's account is 
given greater credence). The 4th-5th/roth-rrth 
century geographers report that it was the largest 
town between Baghdad and al-Kifa and was situated 
close to the Euphrates and the bifurcation of various 
water channels which brought wares to its many 
markets. With its decline some time before the 6th/ 
i2th century, al-Hilla became the major town of 
the area [see AL-HILLA]. (J. Lassner) 
AL-KASR at-KABIR, Alcazarquivir, a town in 
Northern Morocco, about 50 miles south of 
Tangier on the right bank of the Wadi Lukkus; 
at one time, this ran through it, but the course of 
the stream was diverted to prevent inundations. 
Lying in a vast plain commanded on the east by 
heights, it is divided into two parts, al-Shari‘a in 
the north and Bab al-W4d on the south, between 
which lies the market-place. The only buildings of 
any importance are the great mosque which is pre- 
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Djàrmi* al-Sayda, finished in 1100/1689. Within and 
around the town are many kwbbas dedicated to local 
saints. The most venerated marabouts are Abu 
‘l-Hasan al-Kurshi (Kurashi), a native of Spain 
who came towards the end of his life to teach in 
al-Kasr, where he died in 568 or 573/1172-73 or 
1177-78; Sidi Ben Ahmed, Sidi ‘Ali b. Khlef b. 
Ghalib, usually called Malay ‘Ali Ba Ghalem and 
regarded as the patron saint of the town; and 
lastly Sidi Bel-‘Abbas, who is really a Jewish rabbi, 
Yüda Yabalay. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the popula- 
tion was about 9,000, belonging for the most part to 
the Khlot, Tlik and Djbala. It also included Rifans, a 
few families originally from Tetwàn and Fàs as well 
as Algerians who left Tlemcen and Oran as a result 
of the French occupation. The Jews numbered 2,000. 
Industry, at one time flourishing, is limited to the 
manufacture of cloths for local needs. Agriculture, 
on the other hand, is prosperous in the country 
around as a result of the system of co-operation 
between townsmen and tribesmen. Al-Kasr is thus a 
busy market for corn, barley, beans and flax. 

History. The site of al-Kasr perhaps corresponds 
to that of a Roman town (Oppidum novum ?) which 
had already disappeared by the time of the first 
Muslim invasions. In the 2nd/8th century a fortress 
was built in these regions by the Danhádja, a branch 
of the Kutáma. According to al-Ziyàni, it was built 
in 102/720-721 by the Amir ‘Abd al- Karim al- Kutami, 
whence the name Kasr ‘Abd al-Karim (al-Idrisi, 
Description de l'Afrique, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 
text 78; tr. 89; Kitab al-Istibsár, ed. von Kremer, 
Vienna 1852, 78; tr. Fagnan, Constantine r900, 
140; also Ibn Khaldin, Hist. des Berbéres, ed. de 
Slane, i, 401; tr. ii, 323) or Kasr Kutáma, which 
the town kept for several centuries. Al-Bakri, how- 
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ever, makes a distinction between Sük Kutàma “a 
large and magnificent town situated on the river Luk- 
kus with a djami‘ and a very busy market" and Kasr 
Danhadja *'a castle built on a hill and commanding 
a large river". Ibn Khaldün, on the other hand (of. 
Cil, text i, 188, tr. ii, 291), connects Kasr Kutàmi 
with the Danhàdja (cf. also Kitab al-Istibsar). Sik 
Kutàma was the capital of the state governed by Idris 
b. al-Kasim b. Ibrahim. Al-Mukaddasi, 219, ed.- 
tr. Pellat, 7, mentions Sik al-Kutami among the 
towns dependent on Fas (al-Siis al-adnà). Although 
eclipsed by the rapid development of Fas, al-Kasr 
seems to have retained a certain amount of commer- 
cial importance. Al-Idrisi mentions its very busy 
bazaars. But it was only under the Almohads that 
the town rose out of the semi-obscurity in which it 
was vegetating. Ya‘kib al-Mansiir surrounded it with 
a fortified wall and made a hunting-ground and a 
hospital called Harat al-Mudjarin. This is perhaps 
why he was regarded by Leo Africanus and Marmol 
as the actual founder of al-Kasr. Under the Marinid 
dynasty, the town was given a madrasa by Abii ‘Inan 
which attracted many students and was still fre- 
quented in the roth/16th century. Al- Kasr recognised 
the authority of the Marinids from 620/1223-1224 
onwards. In 687/1288-1289 the latter appointed as 
its governor the Ra?is Abu 'l-Hasan b. Ashkilüla, 
whose descendants for long remained lords of the 
town. The memory of this local dynasty, whose 
members, in alliance with the Banu ’l-Ahmar of 
Granada, distinguished themselves in the holy war, 
is still alive to-day. 

The period following the disappearance of the Bani 
Ashkilüla was one of calamities. The Portuguese, 
established on the coast, threatened the town. The 
inhabitants did not dare to cultivate the soil more 
than six miles from the walls. In 1503 the governor 
of Acila, Don Juan de Menecez, attempted to take 
it but. without success. In the century following, al- 
Kasr became the most advanced post of the ''volun- 
teers of faith" (Mudjáhidin) who harassed the Chris- 
tians settled on the coast. During the period of anarchy 
that preceded the establishment of the ‘Alawi 
dynasty, the town became the residence of the 
Ka@id Ghilan, who had gained possession of all 
Gharb. Driven from his capital by Mūlāy al-Rashīd 
in 1078/1668, Ghilàn was able to return to it on the 
death of this prince. He held out there till 1084/ 
1673 when he was defeated and killed by Mülày 
Isma‘il. Al-Kasr fell again, this time finally, into 
the hands of the Sharif, who dismantled its walls. 
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AL-KASR aL-SAGHÍR, a town in Morocco, 
10w in ruins. It lay on the south bank of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 14 miles W. of Ceuta, 23 miles 
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E. of Tangier, at the head of a bay sheltered by a 
spur of the Djebel Ghomári at the mouth of a 
navigable river. 

In ancient times this site was perhaps occupied 
by a Phoenician factory and then by a Roman town 
(Lissa or Exilissa of Ptolemy). A fortress was 
erected there quite early in the period of Muslim oc- 
cupation, in 90/708-9, according to al-Ziyàni, in Ar- 
chives Marocaines, vi, 494, on the territory of the 
Masmüda, whence the name of Kasr Masmida (cf. 
Ibn Khaldin, Hist. des Berbéres, ed. de Slane, i, 
280, 13, tr. ii, 134) which is given it by the author 
of the Kitáb al-Istibsár and by al-Idrisi. Al-Bakri 
calls it al-Kasr al-Awwal to distinguish it from al- 
Kasr al-Kabir [g.v.]. According to him, it was in- 
habited by the Banü Tarif and surrounded by great 
plantations. Under the Almohads it took the place of 
Marsà Müsà as the port of embarkation for Spain. 
Many authors call it therefore Kasr al-Madjàz (Geogr. 
d'Aboul-féda, tr. Reinaud, II/i, 185; Ibn Khaldün, 
loc. cit.), or Kasr al-Djawa *''Castle of the crossing" 
(Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al-Kirfas, ed. Tornberg, 138, 
143, 146). The Almohads erected important buildings 
in it and established naval dockyards there. But the 
prosperity of the town declined in proportion as the 
rulers of the Maghrib lost their hold on Spain. De- 
prived of the income which the transport of the 
armies had assured them, the inhabitants turned to 
piracy. Al-Kasr therefore became one of the first 
towns that the Portuguese sought to capture. In 
1458 King Alfonso V attacked it with a fleet of 80 
ships and an army of 17,000 men; after repelling 
two assaults, the Muslims, overwhelmed by the 
Christian artillery, capitulated. They were, however, 
granted permission to retreat with their arms and 
baggage. Alfonso V entered the town on Oct. 19, 
1458. The great mosque was turned into a church, 
the fortifications were strengthened and a garrison 
installed under the command of Don E. de Minecez. 
Two attempts made by the Sultan of Fas in 1458 
and 1459 to recapture the town did not succeed. 
In 1463 the tribes of Andjerra recognised the suze- 
rainty of Portugal and in 1471 Sultan Millay Sa‘id 
signed a treaty by which he ceded al-Kasr to the 
king of Portugal. 

Al-Kasr remained in Christian hands till 1540 but 
during this period it was continually being attacked 
by the Moors. John III therefore decided to evacuate 
it after previously dismantling it. Some years later 
(1559) a French prince, Antoine de Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, obtained al-Kasr in exchange for the men- 
at-arms that he was to supply to the Sharif of Fas, 
but the intrigues of the king of Spain, Philip II, pre- 
vented the treaty from being carried out. Since that 
date no attempt has been made to rebuild the town. 
'The inhabitants abandoned it and the harbour be- 
came silted up and no longer used except by smug- 
glers. The site is marked by the ruins, still imposing, 
of the Portuguese fortress, by ditches, and by the 
remains of the wall and the ruins of the gate through 
which the citadel communicated with the town 
proper. 
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KASR-1 SHIRIN, town in thesouth-western 
part of the district of Ardilan or Persian Kurdistan 
in 34°30’ N. lat. and 45°30’ E. long. (Greenwich) 
on the right bank of the Hulwanrid. To the west 
and south-west of Kasr-i Shirin lies the great range 
of Agh-Dagh; in the S.E. also on the left bank 
of the river run imposing mountain chains. Kasr-i 
Shirin was an important caravan station from the 
earliest times. The most important route through 
it is the very old road from Baghdad to the Iranian 
highlands—the Tarik Khurásàn of the Arabs of 
the Middle Ages. Kasr-i Shirin lies about half-way 
between the two stations of Khànikin [q.v.] in the 
south-west and Sar-i-pul (in mediaeval times Hulwàn, 
south of Sar-i-pul) in the east. Less important 
roads also branch off here to the north, north-west, 
and south-east. 

The modern Kasr-i Shirin (1600 feet above sea- 
level) is an insignificant town surrounded by a wall 
of earth and stone. Outside the walls on the east is 
a commodious caravanserai; to the west is a fort in 
modern style which, according to Aubin (op. cit. in 
Bibl.), Djowàn Mir built at the beginning of the 19th 
century, using it to plunder passing pilgrims to Kar- 
balà? and merchants. Opposite the town on the left 
bank of the river lies the Bàgh-i Shàh, "King's 
Gardens", a park laid out with date-palms and 
orange and pomegranate trees by Nasr al-Din Shah 
on the occasion of his pilgrimage to Karbala’. 

The most remarkable feature of Kasr-i Shirin, 
which makes it one of the most interesting places in 
Persia to the historian or archaeologist, is the ex- 
tensive system of ruins dating from the Sasanian 
period in its vicinity. The name Kasr-i Shirin, 
“Shirin’s Palace’, dates from the later period of the 
Sàsànian empire. Shirin, a Christian, was the favour- 
ite wife of Khusraw II Parwéz (560-628 A.D.), who 
called the great palace he built as a summer residence 
after her. Kasr-i Shirin and the neighbourhood was 
the scene of the unhappy love-story of Shirin and the 
royal architect Farhad [see FARHAD WaA-SHIRIN]. 
A rock tomb south of Kasr-i Shirin is popularly 
known as Ütàk-i Farhad, ‘‘Farhad’s chamber’’’ see 
Sarre and Herzfeld, Ivanische Felsreliefs, 10. The 
famous lute-player, Barbud (on him see Vullers, 
Lexicon Persico-Latinum, i, 168, and Justi, Iranisches 
Namenbuch, 63), also spent some time at the imperial 
court at Kasr-i Shirin. 

The period of Kasr-i Shirin’s glory was only brief. 
Ten years after the death of Khusraw II the Sasanian 
empire collapsed before the Arabs, and in the Muslim 
period the palaces of Kasr-i Shirin seem no longer 
to have been inhabited. They fell quickly into ruins. 
Ya‘kibi, Buldaén, 270, mentions the ruins as early as 
278/891. Ibn al-Athir, viii, 388, mentions that as a 
result of an earthquake in 345/956 the walls of Kasr-i 
Shirin cracked. Such Arab and Persian authors as 
Ibn Rusta, Yáküt, al-Kazwini and Hamd Allah Mus- 
tawfi emphasize the great scale of Kasr-i Shirin, 
with its halls, hermitages, treasure houses, etc. 
and the splendid gardens containing very rare animals, 
but give no detailed descriptions. Yakit and al-Kaz- 
wini give especially the story of the origin of the 
palace, which the former (iv, 113) actually regarded 
as one of the wonders of the world. 
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We owe the most accurate description of the mod- 
ern ruins to the French expedition of J: de Morgan. 
The main ruins lie on a broad plateau north-east of 
the modern town. Near the latter is the rectangular 
citadel flanked by six round towers (called Kal‘a or 
Kasr-i Khusraw, also Kal‘a-i Khusrawi) surrounded 
by a ditch, North of the Kal‘a are further mounds of 
ruins whose object is unknown. About 500 yards to 
the N.E. is the wall of a gigantic park, enclosing 
the summer-residence proper of the king, which 
measures, according to de Morgan, 300 acres. The 
wall round it, which also served.as an aqueduct, 
reaches 20 feet at the highest part and is about 6,000 
paces in extent. Another aqueduct-wall divides the 
park into two parts. The water for the irrigation of 
the gardens was brought from the Hulwan-Rid; the 
aqueduct can still be traced in the Hulwan- Rid valiey 
until it is lost in the maze of ruins of Hawsh Kuri. 
In the centre of the whole scheme is the main palace, 
now called *Amárat-i Khusraw (‘‘house of Khusraw”) 
or Hadjdji Kal‘asi (“pilgrim’s palace”). In front of 
the palace still exists a 600-yard long stretch of the 
aqueduct flanked by two kiosks. West of the ‘Amarat- 
i Khusraw stands a smaller, similar vaulted building 
with four doors and a square principal chamber. It 
is now called Cudr Kapu or Car Darvaza ‘Four 
Doors", or Kal‘a-i Čuār Kapu, “Palace of the four 
“Gates”.” The purpose of this building is obscure. 

About 3 miles E. of Kasr-i Shirin is another late 
Sasanian ruined palace, popularly believed to have 
contained the stables belonging to the palace of Kasr-i 
Shirin. These ruins, which consist of a palace 600 
feet long with annexes and another mound of ruins, 
are the latest of all the palaces of Parwéz so far known. 

Kasr-i Shirin is, of course, a site of much greater 
antiquity, but it has not been ascertained what 
ancient city stood here. 
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KASR YÀNI [see KAsRYANNIH]. 

KASRA, the Arabic grammatical terin 
denoting the vowel i: kasra designates the 
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written sign itself, kasr the sound im question 
(Wright, Ar. Gr.?, Í, 8A). This distinction corresponds, 
for example, with the text of al-Dàni, ai-Muhkam 
fi nah al-masahif, Damascus 1379/1960, 42, ll. 4-7, 
and Kitáb al-Nakf (Bibl. Isl., 3, 1932), 137, ll. 8-11, 
but kasr can also have another interpretation: the 
verb kasara (i) ‘‘to break’’, can be used to mean: “‘to 
provide (a karf} with a kasra”, the mouth being 
considered “broken” at the time of the pronunciation 
of the kasra (according to Abu ’l-Aswad al-Du?ali, 
see below). Kasr can also be the infinitive (masdar) 
of the verb, as in genealogical works, for example, 
al-Suyüti, Lubb al-lubáb, Leiden 1840, 211, |. 11: 
al-Kiffi bi 'l-kasr. wa-sukün al-fà?, “‘al-Kifti, with 
the kasra [under the káf] and the sukün of the fa’. 
The verbs fataha (a) “to open” and damma (u) “to 
bring together the parts [of a thing]" have been 
similarly used, the first for the fatha, the second for 
the damma, with the same remark for the fath 
and damm and likewise referring to the words 
of Abu 'l-Aswad (see below). 

The first notation of the kasra and the two other 
harakat, fatha and damma, was made by means of 
full points (al-Dàni, Mwuhkam, 23, l. 11; 42, l. 12), 
in order to remedy the deficiencies of kur?ànic script 
and at first to indicate the :'ráb, and its invention 
is invariably attributed to Abu 'l-Aswad al-Du?ali (d. 
69/688-9 [g.v.]): "When you see that I have opened 
(fatahtu) my mouth with the karf, mark a point above 
the harf. If I bring together (damamtu) [the lips of] 
my mouth, mark a point before the karf [on the left, 
in the middle]. If I break (kasartu) [my mouth], put 
the point under the karf. And if I make one or the 
other follow a nasal sound (ghunna) (nunation], place 
two points instead of one point" (al-Sirafi, Akhbar 
al-nahwiyyin, Bibl. Arabica, ix, Algiers 1936, 16, 
ll. 8-12). This legendary account at least shows some 
degree of observation of the physiology of the mouth 
during the pronunciation of the harakát and favours 
a purely Arabic origin for the technical terms applied 
to them [see HARAKA Wa-SUKUN]. The Muslim 
references agree in crediting the readers of Basra, 
Nasr b. *Ásim and Yahyà b. Ya'mur with the 
invention of the vowel points (see R. Blachére, 
Introduction au Coran?, Paris 1959, 80-2, 89-90); this 
innovation was not imposed without long resistance 
(ibid., 95-98), but at the time of al-Dàni (d. 444/ 
1053) it was still in use (ibid., 98). 

Care must be taken in distinguishing the vowel 
points in the body of kur?ànic script. They are 
characterized by the use of red points; a green point is 
used for the hamza (the unvoiced glottal occlusive); 
and a yellow point for the tashdid (gemination) (Abü 
Bakr b. Mudjáhid, cited by al-Dàni, Muhkam, 23, 
ll. ọ ff.; see also, ibid., 19-20, for other old prac- 
tices in the use of colours). All these points consti- 
tute al-shakl al-mudawwar. But the diacritical points 
of the hurüf are bi 'l-sawad “in black” (ibid., 22, 1. 
11; 43, l. 15), like kur?ànic script, and according 
to al-Dàni (43, l. 16) serve to establish a distinction 
between the diacritical marks and the harakát; see 
his chapter (35-41) on the diacritical marks. In 
matters of i'ráb, the kasra was the sign of djarr 
(or khafd) (see 1*RAB]. On the nature of the kasra 
and the other harakat, see HARAKA WA-SUKÜN. For 
the way in which the presence of the kasra is ex- 
plained, in the second term of the idafa, see 1pAFA. 

Some further points: (1). The points indi- 
cated concern al-harakat al-mushba‘at, the normal 
ones (literally ''satisfied"). The latter are opposed 
to the harakat, not mushba‘at: sounds reduced by the 
ikhtilas or the rawm (see H. Fleisch, Traité, i, 36 f., 
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49 g), or deviations through ishmám: innamà huwa 
imálat al-kasra nahwa l-damma kalilan (al-Dànt, K. 
al-nukaf, 136, l. 13), "it is merely a weak inflexion 
of the kasra towards the damma”, i.e. an inclination 
of i to 4 (see also H. Fleisch, ibid., 1 36 g, 49 h). 
For the notation of these particular sounds, see 
the chapter of al-Dani, Muhkam, 44-8, more briefly: 
K. al-Nukat, 136, l. 10 - 137, l. 3. 

(2). In the first three chapters of the Muhkam 
(2-13), al-Dàni has collected the Muslim traditions 
on the first form of the Kur?àn, the inventions of 
vowel points, and the resistance to that innovation 
or the concessions to it. 

(3). Why were points employed? A/-idjáz wa 'l- 
taklil, “concision and brevity’? was sought (al-Dani, 
Muhkam, 43, |. 17). In fact, there was very likely an 
influence of the usage of non-Islamic communities 
(see R. Blachére, loc. cit., 79). For the Syriac, “the 
vowel point or the diacritical point known from 
the 4th century has served as the vocalization in 
most manuscripts" (L. Costaz, Grammaire syriaque?, 
Beirut 1964, $ 11). 

Bibliography: in the text. (H. FLeiscn) 

KASRAWI TABRIZI, savvip AuMap, Iranian 
historian, linguist, jurist and ideologist. 
Born on 29 September 1890 and educated in Tabriz, 
he entered the theological profession in rg10, but 
soon left it because of his liberal ideas and modern- 
istic tendencies. In 1919, he entered the Ministry of 
Justice, which he left in 1929 to practise law, soon 
after returning a verdict against Ridà Shàh's royal 
court in favour of a group of peasants. He also 
taught history in the University of Tehran, which he 
left in 1934 on an issue involving academic freedom. 

Kasrawi wrote several books on history and on 
language and linguistics. Among these are his history 
of the Iranian Constitutional Revolution, in which 
he had been a participant; a detailed study of the 
pre-Saldjik dynasties of north-western Iran 
(Shahriyárán-i gumnàán, 3 vols., Tehran 1928-30), 
and a monograph on the Adhari language. He also 
expounded his views on “reforming” the Persian 
language—in grammar as well as vocabulary. 

In 1933, Kasrawi began a critical study of life 
and society, with particular emphasis on the Iranians, 
whom he found decadent, morally corrupt and unfit as 
citizens. They were, he believed, ignorant of the 
“truths of life’, because of centuries of ‘evil 
teachings"  (bad-àmüzi), whose harmful effects 
should be shown to them so that they could perceive 
the truths, thus finding salvation. He tried to 
accomplish this task in the periodicals Payman 
(7 vols., 1933-42) and Parcam (1941-2), some sixty 
books, and frequent lectures. A book in four parts, 
Wardjawand bunyad, was to sum up his views, 
but only three parts appeared (Tehran 1943). 

Kasrawi’s strongest attack was on Shi‘ism, which 
he considered the source of much evil, on the grounds 
that it teaches fakiyya and tabarru? (qq.v.], the imams’ 
power of intercession, and belief in an ever-living 
hidden imam; that it places undue and destructive 
emphasis on past issues and events irrelevant to 
current life, e.g., the succession to Muhammad, and 
the martyrdom of Husayn and others; and that it 
encourages harmful acts, such as pilgrimages to the 
graves of the imams and others and the Muharratn 
rituals. All this, he maintained, makes the Shi 
unfit for a useful and constructive life. For similar 
reasons, he combated Bahà?ism, Süfism, materialism 
(i.e. the doctrine of “the survival of the fittest” and its 
implications), and superstitions (fortune-telling, belief 


in good and bad omens, amulets, divination, etc.). | 
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He also attacked much of Persian poetry, con- 
centrating on Khayyam, Sa‘di, Raimi, and particu- 
larly Hafiz. This poetry, he asserted, is replete with 
doctrines such as fatalism, Süfism and kharábátigari 
(as in Khayyàm's ideas), with excessive praise of 
wine and shameless talk of homosexuality. It 
encourages beggary, flattery, cowardice, hypocrisy 
and the like. 

As an act of confession, and to draw attention to 
their activities, Kasrawi and his supporters institu- 
ted a festival, on the first day of winter, to destroy 
harmful writings which they had owned before join- 
ing the group. Called Djashn-i Kitdb-stizdn, ‘‘festival 
of book-burning’’, this activity attracted considerable 
hostility. 

In Kasrawi’s view, there are two opposing forces 
or “essences” (gawhar or sirisht) within each individ- 
ual. Djan is the source of egoism; from it emanate 
self-interest, greed, injustice, jealousy, etc. Rawān 
is the source of altruism; from it emanate self- 
sacrifice, justice, sympathy, honesty, truth-seeking, 
etc. Related to rawdn is khirad, the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, good from evil. Djan 
and rawán are constantly at war. The duty of religion, 
and of similar institutions, is the strengthening of 
rawan. Religion means ''learning the truths" and liv- 
ing by the dictates of the khirad. It should help man 
to subdue his djà», and find happiness. Recent 
progress in science and technology should be matched 
by progress in the ‘way of life", especially religion. 
Islarn has lost its effectiveness, cannot meet the 
challenges of modern times, and needs to be brought 
up-to-date. 

Among Kasrawi’s constructive teachings were 
those on government, economics, education, and the 
status of women. He advocated representative govern- 
ment and a modified capitalism. Each individual 
should partake of the pleasures of life, including its 
material rewards, in proportion to his merit and 
his labour. The individual’s working capital should be 
limited, to prevent unfair competition, and to assure 
the priority of merit over money. Machines should be 
small enough, where possible, to be operated by in- 
dividual owner-operators. Large enterprises should 
be owned only by partnerships. "Land should be 
owned by him who tills it, who keeps it cultivated". 
Failing this, he should sell it or hand it over to 
others. Few middlemen should intervene between the 
producer and the consumer. The government’s func- 
tions should be limited chiefly to legislation, national 
security and defence, foreign relations, education, 
public health. It should not engage in agriculture, 
commerce, and, in general, industry. 

Education means preparing for life, and the 
strengthening of rawan. Compulsory education should 
include literacy and basic science, in the elementary 
school, and the “truths of life’, including civics. 
Vocational and professional education and work in 
advanced science should follow. "Evil teachings" 
should not be taught under any circumstances, unless 
they are clearly exposed as harmful. 

Women should not enter certain professions, e.g., 
law, engineering and politics, but should vote. Bigamy 
Should be permitted only when the first wife is barren. 
Those with contagious diseases should not marry. 
Kábin ("marriage portion"), skirbahà (bride price), 
and djahiz (“dowry’’) should be eliminated. Divorce 
should be available to women as well as to men, 
and on the same grounds. 

Kasrawi denied that he claimed to be a prophet 
(pay ghdmbar). He termed his ideology Pdkdini ''pu- 
rity-of-religion" (occasionally Azadigi), and referred 
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to it as a rah, “road, path’, not a din "religion". 
" Pákdini is Islam’s successor and its continuation”, 
although he was rarely very explicit on the relation- 
ship between the two. 

Kasrawi's writings created a widespread intellectual 
movement, particularly among the youth. He formed 
a fraternal organization, called the Pákdinàn, "the 
pure of religion", or the Azddigan, preaching this 
doctrines with missionary zeal and in the teeth of 
intense antagonism. The nuinerical strength of his 
followers is not known. 

Kasrawi’s bold and outspoken views, particularly 
those on religion and literature, met with vehement 
and violent opposition: some of his books were ban- 
ned; his supportcrs were often persecuted and social- 
ly ostracized; and, finally, charges of "slander of 
Islam"' were brought against hiin. On 11 March 1946, 
at the last session of the preliminary hearings on 
those charges held in the Palace of Justice in Tehràn, 
he was assassinated by the Fidà?iyyàn-i Islàm [g.v.], 
who had only wounded him in an earlier attempt in 
April 1945. His followers continue, however, to be 
active. 

Bibliography: The only detailed account of 
Kasrawi's life is found in his own Zindtgani-yi man 
(Tehran 1945) and Dah sal dar ‘adliyya (Tehran 
1945), covering his life up to about 1929. A bibliog- 
raphy (neither complete nor always accurate) of 
his books is found in Khanbaba Mushar, Mwallifin- 
i kutub-i Cápi-yi farsi wa *arabi az dghdz-i cap ta 
kwunün, i, Tehran 1961, cols. 437-46; and a partial 
bibliography of his articles on language and his- 
tory is in Iradj Afshar, Index Iranicus, i, Tehran 
1961. A selection of his scholarly articles has 
been collected by Yahyà Dhuk3?, in Cihil makála- yi 
Kasrawi, Tehràn 1956. (M. A. JAZAYERY) 
KASRYANNIH, Arabic version of the mediaeval 

Sicilian place name Castrum Ennae, itself already 
deformed in local speech usage; the Arabised form 
itself gave rise to Castrum Iohannis and thence the 
Italian Castrogiovanni (modern Enna). Situated 
at the altitude of 2,950 ft./988 m. in the centre of 
Sicily, it is the highest town of the island. Amongst 
numerous versions of the name given in the Arabic 
sources, Kasryànnih seems to be the most acceptable; 
it appears in Yakit’s Mushtarik, with the exact pro- 
nounciation, including the geminated nin, specified, 
although it does not appear in his Mu‘djam. 

It was besieged from 214/829 onwards by the Arab- 
Berber army of Asad b. al-Furat [q.v.], who had 
landed two years previously at Mazara, and this 
fortified rock became the symbol of Christian 
resistance in the island after the capitalution of 
Palermo in Radjab 216/August-September 831. For a 
period of thirty years, the town and citadel underwent 
various vicissitudes, and the fortunes of war went 
backwards and forwards until the Byzantine strong- 
hold surrendered in Ramadan 243/January 859. 
The concluding military operations were prepared 
and led by al-‘Abbas b. al-Fadl, amir of Sicily 
236-46/851-61, who during the preceeding years 
had sapped the resistance of the defenders by con- 
tinuous assaults. Nevertheless, according to the 
sources, it was a Christian captive who brought 
on the surrender through his showing the Muslims, 
in order to save his own skin, a secret way into 
the fortress. Certain Arabic chronicles say that 
al-‘Abbas celebrated this victory by building a 
mosque in Castrogiovanni, and immediately after- 
wards, he went on to restore the citadel’s fortifi- 
cations. 

The rule of the Kalbid amirs came to an end ca. 


431/1040, and in the general state of anarchy which 
followed and which continued to rack the island till 


| the arrival of the Normans, Kasryannih, together 


with Girgenti and Castronuovo, formed part of the 
possessions of the ká?id Ibn al-Hawwáàs [q.v.]. Some 
months after the Normans landed in Sicily (Mubarram 
453/February 1061), Robert Guiscard laid siege to 
the fortress, whose garrison had meanwhile been re- 
inforced by new troops sent by the Zirids from Africa, 
but difficulties made him give up the attempt. The 
Count Roger made a fresh attempt, and after some 
temporary successes, he finally compelled it to capit- 
ulate. Western chroniclers place the capture of the 
stronghold, thanks to Altavilla, at dates which vary 
between the middle of 480/1087 and the opening 
months of 481/1088, whilst the Arabic chroniclers 
place it three years later. The local ruler Ibn Hammüd 
surrendered himself without resistance, and ac- 
cording to the Norman historian Malaterra, became 
a convert to Catholicism. 

The Arabic sources all agree that Kasryannih con- 
stituted not only a stronghold which was powerfully 
fortified and difficult to dismantle, but was also an 
important town in a fertile and well-irrigated region, 
with commodious markets, a lively commercial ac- 
tivity, abundant provisions and an excellent urban 
organisation. 

Bibliography: The Arabic sources with 
information on Kasryannih have virtually all been 
brought together by M. Amari in his Biblioteca 
arabo-sicula, Ar. text, Leipzig 1857, Ital. tr. 
Turin-Rome, i-ii, 1880-1; see also for other de- 
tails Amari, Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia?, 
Catania 1933-9, index, and see further U. Rizzi- 
tano, L'Italia nel Kitab ar-rawd al-mi‘tar fi 
babar al-aqtàr di Ibn «Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, 
Cairo 1958, also in Bull. of the Fac. of Arts, Cairo 
University, xviiif1 (May 1956), 170-1. 

(U. RizziTANO) 

KASS (a.), pl. kussds, “popular story-teller or 
preacher, deliverer of sermons’’ whose activity 
considerably varied over the centuries, from preaching 
in the mosques with a form of kur’anic exegesis to 
downright charlatanism. This term does not appear 
in the Kur’4n, although the verb kassa is quite 
often used (see Flügel, Concordantiae) always, 
except in VI, 57, with the meaning “to recount, 
to relate, to report" a generally edifying narration 
[see Kissa] and frequently in the first person, when 
the narrator is God Himself. The LA (root kss) 
reproduces fadiths in which appear the word kass 
(al-kass yantazir al-makt) and the verb kassa, in 
the absolute use, with the meaning "to tell, to 
recount stories" and also '*to preach" (kassa *alà 
I-nàs); the Prophet is reported to have said ‘‘None 
but an amir, a subordinate [of an amir] or a proud 
man shall preach" (à yakussu illà amir aw ma^már 
aw mukhial), where we have translated kassa by 
“to preach” because it probably concerns the 
khutba [q.v.]. It would be difficult to date precisely 
the intransitive use of the verb in the sense of “to 
perform the function of a popular story-teller or 
deliverer of sermons” which was to become current 
(e.g. al-Djahiz, Hayawan, iii, 24-5 and Bayān, i, 
367-9) for it seems likely that the kadīths cited in the 
Lisán may be later and may date from the time 
when the men of religion and the mystics had 
reacted against the kussas. 

Indeed, if it is reasonable to suppose that all pious 
Muslims early deemed it their duty to improve the 
religious sentiments of the uninformed majority, 
the function of the kass did not yet exist at the 
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time of the Prophet; according to al-Makrizi, Khitat, 
ii, 253-4, there was a distinction between the private 
kágs and the official one, instituted by Mu‘awiya 
who, after morning prayer, was supposed in particular 
to curse the énemies of Islam and all the infidels and, 
after the khufba on Fridays, to explain the Kur?àn; 
however, only in Egypt are there traces of the 
existence of this function, which was occupied 
firstly by the &àdi, then little by little fell into 
disuse. From the 4th/roth century onwards this 
kás$ was replaced by the mudhakkiy and by the 
watz [q.vv.]. 

Otherwise the office was loosely defined. At its 
inception it was supposed to consist of commenting 
on the kur?ànic narratives concerning the fates 
of extinct peoples, the example of biblical characters 
and on the whole, the edifying features scattered 
among the sūras, not without, in the case of certain 
“sermonisers’”, going as far as real exegesis. The 
tradition according to which Tamim al-Dàri (d. 
40/660) was allegedly the first to dedicate himself 
to this activity is subject to caution because Tamim 
[g.v.] became a legendary figure. On the other hand, 
in his chapter on the atwàá?il (Ma‘arif, 557; copied 
by Ibn Rusta-Wiet, 225), Ibn Kutayba hesitates 
between *Ubayd b. *Umayr al-Laythi (d. 68/687-8) 
and al-Aswad b. Sari* al-Tamimi (d. 36/656), whom 
al-Djahiz quotes chiefly in his exposition on the 
kussás (Bayan, i, 367-9). 

The first popular preachers were certainly ad- 
mitted to the mosques to carry out their activity, 
particularly in ‘Irak, since ‘Alf b. Abi Talib is said 
to have expelled them from the one in Basra, never- 
theless making an exception in favour of al-Hasan 
al-Basri (al-Makki, Kat al-kuléb, Cairo 1310, ii, 
21, 25, 28; Ibn al-Hàdjdj, Madkhal, Cairo 1348, 
ii, 13, 145); this last detail is, however, suspect, 
for al-Hasan was only fifteen years old when *Ali 
entered Basra, and it is probable that the later 
Süfis who quote him as their authority, but do not, 
however, number him among the kws$ás (whom 
they detested), wanted to claim in this privilege 
further evidence of his prestige and of the quality 
of his preaching. Wherever the truth may lie, it is 
conceivable that the *Ali's decision, if it was real, 
was inspired by the desire not to make in any way 
official ideas foreign to Islam. Even those kussdés 
motivated by the best intentions would mix in 
with their commentary the edifying narratives 
drawn from the Kur?àn, Judaeo-Christian legends 
and stories from the Djáhiliyya (cf. Taha Husayn, 
Min hadith al-shi‘y wa'l-nathr, Cairo 1936, 48-9), 
before ‘beginning to falsify the concepts of the 
first religious authorities and to appeal to the 
ideas of the Iranian tradition in order to make a 
greater impression on their hearers. Eventually 
prohibitions followed (see al-Makki and Ibn al- 
Hadjdj, op. cit.), and there are more attestations 
of this in 279/892 and 281/894 (al-Țabarī, iii, 2131, 
2165) in a period, it is true, when the function of 
the kdss had changed in character. 

The repetition of official measures would lead one 
to believe that they were ineffective; even if they 
were banished from the mosques, the '"'sermonisers" 
in fact enjoyed great success with the uneducated 
masses, and gathered round them a more attentive, 
more eager and often denser audience than that of 
the fukahá? and other scholars, who tended to adopt 
a disdainful attitude towards them, more especially 
as in any discussion they were sure of carrying the 
day, thanks to their easy flow of speech. There 
were, however, among them men of great learning 


and Ibn al-Djawzi, who is still nevertheless hostile 
towards them, very rightly stresses this (Talbis 
Ibhs, Cairo, 1340, 131); the list which al-Djàbiz 
provides (Bayan, i, 367-9; used by L. Massignon, 
Essai, x41íf. and Ch. Pellat, Milieu, 108 ff.) is 
instructive in this respect. It includes, among others, 
al-Hasan al-Basri, his brother Safid and his son 
Dia‘far, Ibrahim al-Taymi, and in particular, 
Müsà b. Sayyàr al-Uswàrl (see Lisén al-Mizan, 
vi, 120, 136; al-Sam‘ani, Ansab, 37), who commented 
on the Kur?àn in Arabic and Persian, as well as 
another káss, Abü *Ali al-Uswári (d. after 200/815; 
see Lisán al-Mizán iv, 372-3), who at the age of 
36 did not manage to exhaust his flow of commentary 
and who, in addition, expressed himself in very 
correct language. These two people are described 
as Kadaris [see KADARIYYA], as was another well 
known kdss, Salih al-Murri (d. 172/788-9; cf. Abū 
Nu‘aym, Hilya, Cairo 1351-6/1932-7, vi, 165-77); 
the Rakàshis equally distinguished themselves by 
their talent in this field. 

L. Massignon (Essai, 143-4) considers that the 
2nd/8th century is “‘especially at Basra, the century 
of “sermonisers” who, without any official mandate, 
and before the ‘Abbasid rules and regulations for 
the Friday sermons, delivered fufbas to arouse 
the fervour of the faithful. This spontaneous move- 
ment...is the origin of the apologetic catechesis 
in Islam". Probably the activity of a great number 
of kwssás was quite disinterested to begin with, 
each sáhid or násik feeling an obligation to preach, 
even to the point where later mystical theology 
claimed several of them; but if some strove by their 
narrations to edify the faithful, and to arouse their 
religious zeal, others were not slow to be employed 
by the supporters of the various political and religious 
doctrines, which were emerging at that time. 

From the year 65/685, in the course of the affair 
of the Tawwàbün [q.v.], there were in the crowd 
gathered to avenge the murder of Husayn, three 
kussas. Al-Jabari (ii, 559) records their names and 
their speeches designed to sustain the zeal of the 
fighters; other examples have been collected by 
Goldziher (Muh. St., ii, 162), who thought, however, 
(ii, 168-9) that these ‘‘sermonisers” had no partisan 
tendencies. Again in the 4th-5th/roth-11th centuries, 
Shi‘is and Hanbalis did not overlook this useful 
means of reaching the masses (cf. G. Makdisi, 
Ibn ‘Aqil, Damascus 1963, 323); it is true that the 
representatives of the two rival factions sometimes 
came together and shared the takings (Muh. St., 
ii, 165-6). The names of three Kadarls are cited 
above, and it seems legitimate to believe that 
from the 2nd/8th century the Mu‘tazilis themselves 
had used “sermonisers” to spread abroad their 
opinions. This partly explains that interest which 
al-Djahiz takes in them, who was, moreover, al- 
ways ready to admire eloquence even in the common 
people. 

It appears therefore that the prohibitions were 
also justified by the care which the authorities were 
taking to limit propaganda carried on by word of 
mouth by the opposition parties, knowing well 
that they were provoked in the first place by the 
complaints of religious figures anxious to put an 
end to these abuses. Indeed, to enliven their nar- 
ratives, the kwssás did not hesitate to quote the 
apocryphal traditions (and it is probable that they 
contributed to the propagation of the hadiths put 
together from all sorts of different fragments), 
fabulous deeds and marvellous stories which the 
credulous masses took for gospel truth, thus placing 
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the authentic Islamic tradition in real jeopardy. 
Because of this conduct, they incurred the theo- 
retical and practical condemnation of the religious 
authorities. Al-Ghazali ([fya@?, xix/3) protests against 
the reprehensible doings of kussés and the wu ‘az 
{see wA‘1z] who mixed heresies with their subject- 
matter; Ibn al-Djawzi (Talbis, 131) and the mystics 
gave strong advice not to join their congregations 
because they lacked integrity. In Spain, where 
they were less numerous (al-Mukaddasi, 236), for 
the Málikis would scarcely tolerate them, the word 
kadss had become synonymous with *'storyteller"', 
and the authors of works of hisba do not fail to 
express a desire that the activity of the kussds 
should be limited. Ibn ‘Abdiin (cf. Lévi-Provengal, 
Séville musulmane, Paris 1947, § 54) wished to forbid 
them, as fortune tellers were forbidden, to install 
themselves in the cemeteries, and they were also 
prohibited from telling stories in which the Prophet 
was mentioned. Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra‘af (cf. R. Arié in 
Héspéris-Tamuda, i[3 (1960), 362) calls the káss a 
mere story-teller of the streets. 

At this period, and already for a long time in the 
Orient, it was indeed difficult to distinguish a 
"sermoniser" from one of those narrators of whom 
al-Mas‘idi speaks (Murudj, v, 86; viii, r61ff.); 
al-Djāhþiz himself (Rasã’il, ed. Sandübi, 129) shows 
the poor and the kussas begging at the doors of the 
mosque, whilst Ibn Hanbal is reported to have 
said, "the most mendacious of men are the kwssás 
and the beggars’? (al-Makki, Kit, ii, 25; Ibn al- 
Hadjdj, Madkhal, ii, 146); The author of the Kitab 
al-Tádj (40; tr. Le livre de la Couronne, 68) speaks 
of the “wiles of kussas and men who go round with 
performing monkeys". So, after having been a 
popular exegete of the Kur?àn and a "'sermoniser", 
the kdss became a sort of buffoon who mainly 
replaced edifying narrations by comical and often 
improper stories especially ridiculing biblical char- 
acters (see for example the story of the wolf that 
did not eat Joseph; Ibn Abi l-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj 
al-balagha iv, 260). Some became veritable mounte- 
banks, who contrived to “play to the gallery", 
provided that the collection afterwards produced a 
substantial reward. From the rivalry among these 
comedians sprang the muwallad proverb ''a káss 
loves not another káss" (al-Maydàni, ii, 76). It is 
understandable therefore that the discredit thrown 
on an otherwise respectable function rebounded 
on the serious preachers of popular sermons, and 
they were replaced by more or less official preachers. 

All things considered, passing from edifying 
narrations to profane stories was very easy, and 
the ráwi [q.v] or the meddàh who narrates the 
episodes of The Thousand and One Nights or chivalric 
romances—not without playing the róle of a political 
agent if the opportunity presents itself—is easily 
comparable to the later káss, whereas the mukaddi 
{g.v.] who recounts his own adventures and fore- 
shadows the Spanish picaro is not far removed from 
him. [See also MAKAMa]. 

Bibliography: Largely given in the text. 

I. Goldziher (Muh. Studien, ii, 161-70; tr. L. 

Bercher, 198-208) has largely exploited the K. al- 

Kussás of Ibn al-Djawzi, and the pages which he 

devoted to the '"'sermonisers" represent the most 

thorough study of this social group. See further, 

L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique 

technique de la mystique musulmane; Ch. Pellat, 

Milieu (on the kussds of Basra); A. Mez, Renais- 

sance, index; M. S. Swartz, Ibn al-Jawzi's Kitáb al- 

Qussás wa’l-Mudhakkirin, ed., Eng. tr. and introd., 
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Beirut 1971; C. E Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic 
underworld.i. The Banü Sásán in Arabic society and 
literature, Leiden 1976, 24 et seqq, ; see also Suyüti, 

Tahdhir al-khawássg min akádhib al-kussás, éd. Muh. 

Sabbàgh, Beyrouth 1973. (Cn. PELLAT) 

KASSALA (see KAsALAJ. 

KASSAM, the title given in Ottoman law to the 
trustee who divided an estate between the heirs 
of a deceased person. Ottoman law recognised two 
types of kassém, those under the kagi‘asker [q.v.] 
and the others employed locally in each kadi’s [q.v.] 
court (Kanin-name, Veliytiddin Efendi 1970, ff. 66 
a-b). The earliest references to the post date from 
the 9th/rsth century. 

The kassdm received a fee from the heirs called 
vesm-i kismet in payment for the trusteeship of the 
estate. Resm-i kismet levied from a member of the 
military (‘askeri, [g.v.]) class was entered in the 
kadi‘askers’ accounts, so that in places where the 
military class was numerous, kassáms appointed by 
the kadi‘askers divided inheritances (Kantin-name-i 
Al-i ‘Othman, TOEM suppl., Istanbul 1329/1911, 
40). These military kassáms recorded their trans- 
actions in separate registers, called kassám registers 
(kassám defterleri) (O. L. Barkan, Edirne askeri 
kassamına ait tereke defterleri 1545-1659, Belgeler, 
in Türk Tarih Belgeleri Dergisi, iiij5-6, Ankara 
1966). The local kassdms, called shehri or beledi 
and acting in the name of the ķkādī, kept registers 
recording the resm-i kismet levied from non-military 
townspeople and villagers. There was a separate 
kassám register for each kadi’s district. In the divi- 
sion of inheritance kassáms were obliged to respect 
the rights of orphans and the law forbade them to 
overvalue goods or to levy resm-i kismet where this 
was not the legal requirement (Kàánün-nàme, Veli- 
yiiddin Efendi 1970, f. 66b; cf. also the Kantin-name 
of ‘Abd al-Rahmàn ‘Abdi Pasha, MTM, iii, Istanbul 
1331/1913, 541). The kassdm’s register of 924/1518 
from the court of Bursa shows the procedure in the 
division of inheritance. The belongings of a deceased 
person were first examined in the presence of the 
kassam and entered in the register. An expert then 
valued their worth which was recorded on each 
item, before the kassám assessed the proportion to 
which the husband, wife or others heirs were entitled. 
After the deduction from the total of the kassám's fees 
and the deceased's funeral expenses, the remainder 
was handed over to the heirs (f. H. Uzungargih, 
Osmanlı devletinin ilmiye teşkilâtı, Ankara 1965, 124). 

Occasionally, the government appointed inspectors 
to examine the proceedings of the military kassáms 
and to collect the resm-1 kismet levied in the name 
of the kddi‘askers. Kasséms from the three wings 
of the cavalry (siivari) divisions were despatched to 
Anatolia and Rumelia for this purpose. These moun- 
ted inspector-kasséms took delivery from the kddi’s 
treasury of the resm-i kismet that had been raised, 
and had the registers sealed by the kadi or deputy 
who transferred the money. The mounted kassdms 
had the authority to remove a local military kassám 
and appoint another in his place (1. H. Uzungargili, 
op. cit., 121 ff.). 

The question of who had the right to the resm-1 
kismet led occasionally to disputes between the local 
and the kadi‘askers’ kassáms. A major factor in 
these disputes was the tendency of the military kas- 
sáms to extend the military class in order to increase 
the revenue on the kadi‘askers’ account for which 
they worked. To prevent this, the government inter- 
mittently issued decrees to define who belonged to 
the military class, but thev were never able to stop 
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the practice altogether (Başbakanlık Archives, 
Istanbul, Dīwān-i hümāyün mühimme defteri, vol. 
iv, 120; vol. Ixx, 35). There was a kassám in the 
covered market in Istanbul and another in Galata, 
whose duty it was to deputise for the kddi‘asker of 
Rumelia in settling disputes concerning the division 
of inheritances (Hezarfenn Husayn, Talkhis al- 
bayán fi kawanin-i Ali ‘Othman, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, f. 140 a). 

The functions of the kasséms began slowly to 
diminish in the 19th century. After the Tanzimat 
[q.v. ]the separate offices of the kagi‘askers’ and 
kàdis' kassáms were abolished, to be replaced by a 
single office in Istanbul called the Treasury kassam’s 
office (bayt al-mal kassdmlight), which combined the 
functions of all the others (Lutfi, Ta?rikh, Istanbul, 
1290/18735, vi, 30). The court concerned with inheri- 
tance, known as the kismet-i belediye mahkemesi, 
was, at about the same time, united with the lower 
bāb court. Thereafter, the bãb courts supervised 
the division of inheritance among the heirs (Diwán-i 
hümáyün mühimme defteri, no. 261, serial nos. 36, 
440). 

In the years 1333-34/1915-16 there was a section 
called the general kassám (kassám-i *umüm:i) in the 
Courts Department of the Office of the Shaykh al- 
Islam (q.v.]. At the head of the section was an offi- 
cial called the General kassám (kassám-i *wmüumi) 
with two assistants as first and second advisory 
kassám (Ilmiye teshkilàti, Istanbul 1334/1916, 155 
ff.). With the abolition of the skari‘a courts under 
the Turkish Republic, the civil section of the court 
of first instance (asliye mahkemesi hukuk dairesi) 
replaced the kassám court. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: Bagbakanhk Archives, 
Istanbul, Divan-i hiimaytin miihimme defterleri, 
no. 80, p. 160 serial no. 408, p. 335 serial no. 
816; no. 131 p. 147; L. Fekete, Türkische Schriften 
aus dem Archive des Palatins Nikolaus Esterhazy, 
I606-1645, Budapest 1932, 470; Halit Ongan, 
Ankara’nin I numarals ser‘iye sicil deftert, Ankara 
1958, index; Omer Lutfi Barkan, Ekrem Hakkı 
Ayverdi (eds.), İstanbul vakıfları tahrir defteri, 
953 (1546), Istanbul 1970 (for a list of the kassáms, 
see Mahkeme kadı ve nåâibleri indeksi, 467-69); 
İsmail Hakkı Uzunçarşıı, Osmanli devletinde 
kapıkulu ocakları, Ankara 1943, i, 318; H. A. R. 
Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic society and 
the west, i[2, London 1957, 124, 125, 130 n; M. 
Zeki Pakalın, Osmanlı tarih deyimleri ve terimleri 
sózlüfü, Istanbul 1946, ii, 209, 210; Ahmed 
Wefik Pasha, Lehée-1 ‘Othmani, Istanbul 1293/ 
1876, 914. i (CENGİZ ORHONLU) 
AL-KASSÁR, ABÜ ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 

KASIM B. MUHAMMAD B. CALI AL-ANDALUSI, Moroc- 
can scholar of Kaysi origin and born in Fas in 
938/1531-2. He is said to have been called al-Kassar 
("the fuller") because one of his ancestors had had 
a fuller as his tutor. 

He became Mufti of Fas and preacher at the Kara- 
wiyyin mosque, and was very well versed in the 
sources of hadith and the science of genealogy. 
He had numerous, outstanding pupils, including for 
instance Abu ’]-‘Abbas al-Murabi, who wrote a book 
about him called the Tuhfat al-ikhwan. Al-Kassar 
left behind several valuable collections of papers, 
and there are attributed to him hagiographical works 
on Idris I and Idris II, two fahrasas and a biography 
of Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad TAhir al-Sikilli al- 
Husayni, called al-Rawd al-zahir fi nasab sayyidi 
Muhammad Tahir. 
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He died whilst travelling from Fas to Marrakush 
in either Sha‘ban or Ramadan 1012/January-Febru- 
ary 1604, and was buried near the mausoleum of 
Abu’l-‘Abbas al-Sabti in Marrdkush, one of the 
seven saints of that city. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Shorfa, 

IOI and n. 4, 244-5, 394; M. al-'Arabi al-Fási, 

Mir?át al-mahásin, 148; Ifráni, Nuzha, ed. Houdas, 

192, tr. 312; Safwa, 16; Kaàdiri, Nashr, i, 62; 

idem, al-Nashr al-kabir, i, ff. 22b-25a; Muhibbi, 

Khulasa, iv, 121; Kattani, Salva, ii, 62 and the 

references cited; Ibn al-Muwakkit. al-Sa‘ada al- 

abadiyya, i, 89; M. Ben Cheneb, Idjàza, § 19; 

*A. al-Kattàni, Fihris al-faháris, ii, 317-19; *A. Ibn 

Süda, Dalil, i, 139, ii, 312, 401. (M. LAKHDAR) 

KASSARA, ABU 'L-HUSAYN ‘ALI B. IDRIS B. 
ALĪ AL-HIMYARÍ, jurist, poet and historian 
of Morocco, who was born and lived in Fas, 
where he put together a Diwan, in one volume; a 
history called Tahkik al-akhbár ‘amman mata min 
*ulamá? al-karn al-thalith *ashar; and above all, three 
commentaries, the most important being the one 
on the Sharh Bannáni *alà Sullam al-Akhdari, the 
second on Ibn Hisham’s al-Muwadgih and the 
third on the Bahram al-Saghir. He died at Fas on 
13 Radjab 1259/9 August 1843, and was buried 
in that city. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 

369 and n. 4; Kattàni, Salwa, ii, 265; *A. Ibn 

Süda, Dalil, i, 255, ii, 390. (M. LAKHDAR) 

AL-KASTALLANI, ast 'L-(ABBAS AHMAD B. 
MUHAMMAD B. ABI BAKR AL-KHATIB SHIHAB AL-DIN 
AL-SHAFI‘I, an authority on tradition and 
theologian, born on 12 Dhu 'l-Ka'da 851/20 January 
1448 in Cairo, where he spent his life as a preacher 
—apart from two stays of some duration in Mecca 
—and died on Friday, 7 Muharram 923/31 January 
1517. He owed his literary fame mainly to his ex- 
haustive commentary on the Sahih of al-Bukhàri en- 
titled Irshad al-Sdari fi Sharh al-Bukhari, which exists 
in numerous manuscripts and printed copies; of these 
latter, the earliest may be that of Balak of 1267 and 
next the Lucknow edition of 1869 (others in Brockel- 
mann, I, 165, S I, 262-3). The Cairo edition in 1325-6 
gives the glosses of Yahya al-Ansari and the Cairo 
edition of 1279 those of Hasan al-‘Idwi (d. 1203/1887). 
In the field of Hadith he wrote a Mukaddima which 
was printed at Cairo (n.d.) with the commentary of 
* Abd al-Hàdi al-Abyari (d. 1305/1883). Great popular- 
ity is enjoyed in the Muslim world by his history of 
the Prophet entitled al-Mawdahib al-laduniyya fi ’l- 
Minah al-Muhammadiyya, which he completed on 15 
Sha*bàn 899/21 May 1474 and which caused him to 
be accused of plagiarism by al-Suyüti. It exists in 
numerous manuscripts and has also been printed 
several times, e.g. Cairo 1281, several times com- 
mented on, e.g. by al-Zurkàni (d. 1122/1710), 
printed in 8 vols., Bulàk 1278, 1291, and translated 
by *Abd al-Bàki into Turkish, printed Istanbul 1261; 
al-Nabhàni published a synopsis of it entitled Al- 
Anwér al-Muhammadiyya min al-Mawāhib al- 
Laduniyya, Beirut 1310-12. Finally in the same field, 
he prepared a commentary on the Kitãb al-Shamá?il 
of al-Tirmidhi (Brockelmann, I, 170, S I, 268). 
Besides studying the science of tradition, he worked 
also at the readings of the Kur’an. His principal 
work on the subject is entitled Lajfa?if al-Ishárat li- 
Funün al-Kirá?àt. He also wrote a biography of the 
teacher of Kur?àn reading, Abu 'l-Kàsim al-Shátibi 
(Brockelmann, I, 520, S I, 725), and a commentary 
on the Mukaddima of al-Djazari on Tadjwid (op. cit., 
II, 259). Finally, he also wrote on mysticism and 
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personal piety; among his works in this sphere are 
his Makdmdt al-‘Arifin, Masdlik al-Hunaf@ ia 
Mashari® al-Salat ‘ala ’l-Nabi al-mustafa, and his 
commentary on the Burda of al-Busiri (Brockel- 
mann, I, 310). 

Bibliography: ‘Ali Basha Mubarak, al- 
Khitat al-tawfikiyya, Balak 1306, vi, 11; Wiisten- 
feld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber, no. 509; 
Brockelmann, II, 87-8, S II, 78-9. 

(C. BROCKELMANN) 

KASTALLANI (kssTELI, KESTELLI), MUSLIH 
AL-DIN MUSTAFA, Ottoman theologian and Hanafi 
jurist, d. 901/1495-6. He was a native of Kestel 
(Latin Castellum), a village near Bursa, where 
later in his career he built a mosque; from this 
village comes his nisba of Kestel(l)i or, more grandi- 
loquently, Kastallani. He studied at Bursa under the 
famous scholar Khidr Beg, mudarris at the Sultan 
madrasa there, and after concluding his legal and 
theological studies became himself a teacher in Mu- 
durnu, in the Urudj Pasha madrasa at Dimetoķa 
(Demotica), and then in one of Mehemmed II's newly- 
founded “eight madrasas” in Istanbul. Later he be- 
came kédi in Bursa, Edirne and (in 886/1481) in 
Istanbui. In this latter year he also became Kadi- 
‘Asker (g.v.] of Rümeli, the first man to hold this 
office after the division of this important post into 
two, Hadjdji Hasanzade Mehmed Efendi becoming 
Kddi-‘Asker in Anatolia. He was dismissed with a 
pension in 891/1486 during the reign of Bayezid II, 
and died in 901/1495-6 in the capital, being buried 
in the Eyyüb cemetery. 

Kastallàni was the author of a number of highly- 
esteemed legal works in Arabic, including glosses 
to al-Taftazàni's commentary on the A ka?id of Nadim 
al-Din al-Nasafi (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 226, Brockel- 
mann, I, 549); a work on seven difficult problems 
(ashkal) in al-Djurdjàni'S commentary on al-Idji's 
K. al-Mawakif fi ‘ilm al-kalém (Hadijdji Khalifa, vi, 
240); an epistle on the orientation of the kibla, R. 
fi Diihat al-kibla (ibid., iii, 387); and a work called 
Yakaza dhawi 'l-i«tibàr (ibid., vi, 511). 

Bibliography: Tashkóprüzaàde, Shaka*k al- 
nu mániyya, Tkish. ed. by Medidi, Istanbul 
1269/1853, r6ríf.; Mehmed Thüreyyà, Sidjil-i 
COthmáni, iv, 491f.; ‘Ashtkpashazade, Ta#%tkh, 
Istanbul 1332/1914, 224. (F. BABINGER) 
KASTAMONI, modern Turkish form KASTA- 

MONU, a town (pop. 1970, 29,338) situated in the 
western Pontic zone of northern Turkey (41°22’N, 
33°47’E), the provincial capital (41 merkezi) and 
a busy market town for the surrounding region. The 
il (province) of Kastamonu—an area roughly equi- 
valent to the ancient Paphlagonia—which is divided 
at present into fourteen administrative sub-divisions 
(ilée), is bounded by the Black Sea on the north, 
and by the ils of Zonguldak, Cankii (Kanghri), 
Corum and Sinop, and had a population (1970) of 
446,601. 

The town of Kastamonu lies on both sides of 
a narrow valley (Kastamonu deresi or Kara-čomak 
deresi) which has been formed by a minor tributary 
of the upper Gökırmak. The centre of the town, 
situated on the left (west) bank, is dominated 
by the precipitous mass of the citadel. This, the 
“lofty stronghold of the Turkomans” ‘of Ibn Sa‘id, 
is a congeries of Byzantine, Saldjūķ, Čandarid 
and Ottoman work, lacking in inscriptions, un- 
garrisoned and deserted since the reign of Mahmüd II, 
and finally almost destroyed by an earthquake in 
1943. 

The toponym of Kastamonu remains obscure in 
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its origins. As Ramsay long ago pointed out, although 
Kastamonu was situated on “the most important 
Roman road in the north of Asia Minor” (sc. Nico- 
media Iznikmid/Izmit)—Pompeiopolis (Tashkóprü, 
near Kastamonu)—Amaseia (Amasya), and was 
evidently an important city in later Byzantine 
times, it is never mentioned in Roman or early 
Byzantine documents. Consequently attempts to 
identify Kastamonu with, e.g. Germanicopolis 
(Ainsworth, Boré, and many later writers) or with 
Sora (Doublet, Bull. Corr. Hell., 1889), or to supply 
specious derivations from even the Hittites (Gas- 
Tumanna > Kastamonu) (Yüčel, ch. vii) or from 
its known association with the Comneni, must founder 
on the fact that no form earlier than the 11th cen- 
tury Byzantine usage of xaoté&pwv has yet becn 
traced. 

From this form (or, rather, as commonly in such 
direct transfers, from the accusative xactap.édva— 
cf. P. Wittek, BZ (1935), 49-50) derive the various 
forms of Arabic and Turkish usage. Most commonly, 
from the Saldjüks down to and throughout the 
Ottoman period, the name is given as Kastamüni. 
Cf. however, the variants Kashtamüni (Idrisi, cf. 
Miller, Mappae Arabicae i|2, sheet 4; iiij, p. 4); 
Kastamüniyà (al-Dimashki, K. Nwkhbat al-Dàr, ed. 
Mehren, 228); Kastamuniya (al-‘Umari, ed. Qua- 
tremére, 340; ed. Taeschner, 23, 39-40), and also 
the various western corruptions: civitas Constamnes 
(Albertus Aquensis) ; Castamea (Clavijo); Castamina, 
Castamena (Promontorio de Campis (c. 1475), ed. 
Babinger); Chastarmina, Casstimana (Benedetto 
Dei); Castemol (Menavino); for the roth century: 
Castemboli, Castemouni (Boré, 1838); Costambone 
(Murray, Handbook for Asia Minor [c. 1870]). 

The political history of Kastamonu during the 
four centuries which lie between its first seizure 
by the Turks in the aftermath of Manzikert (463/1071) 
and its second and final absorption into the Ottoman 
state, as a sandjak in the eydlet of Anadolu (866/ 
1461-2), is often confused, and the establishment of 
the exact sequence of political authority has not, 
despite efforts by Cl. Cahen and others, been satis- 
factorily achieved. Until the expansion of the 
Ottoman state in the first part of the 8th/r4th 
century, and the consequent shift westwards of the 
frontier between dar al-Islam and dàr al-harb, the 
town and fortress of Kastamonu formed the centre 
of a vast province, which was dominated by the 
Turkomans of the udj, and formed a battleground 
for the conflicting and successive claims of Byzantine, 
Dànishmend and Saldjük rulers, and of various 
more or less local autonomous dynasties, of which 
the Isfendiyàr-oghullart or Candarids [q.v.] were the 
most significant. 

As early as 1073-4 the Byzantine emperor Alexis 
Comnenus had great difficulty in escaping from 
some Turkomans in the vicinity of Kastamonu: 
according to a dubious tradition the city is said to 
have been conquered by a certain *Othmàndjik Beg, 
one of the commanders of the Dànishmend Malik 
Ahmad Ghāzī, shortly before the latter's death 
(Husayn Hezàrfenn, Tankih al-tawàrikh, tr. A. D. 
Mordtmann, ZDMG, xxx (1876), 470)—a tradition 
which attributes to Kastamonu the former name of 
Aklanos. A slightly different version is given by 
Kátib Celebi, Djihán-numà, 629. In 1101 the Lom- 
bards and Turks clashed near and at Kastamonu, but 
Dànishmend rule seems to have endured until the 
invasion of Paphlagonia by John Comnenus (?1126 
or 1132), by the winter of which latter year Kasta- 
monu was again in Muslim hands. By the latter 
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part of the 6th/12th century, Kastamonu had | 


passed under the control of the Saldjüks of Ram. 
Clearly Kastamonu belonged to the dynasty, who 
established there—possibly as early as 608/1211, and 
certainly by 625—the enigmatic figure of Husàm 
al-Din Cupan (Coban) as their beglerbegi. The 
political role of the Turkomans during this period 
is a matter of conjecture; one possibility is a de 
facto division of authority between the provincial 
authorities of the Saldjüks, controlling the town 
itself, and the Turkoman amirs, in virtual control 
of much of the hinterland of the province. At a 
lower level, it is clear that a Greek or Hellenized 
(and Christian) population continued to exist under 
Saldjik rule; the province was also a source for 
Greek slaves, obtained in razzias on the udj, and 
destined for the Saldjik army. 

The history of Kastamonu during the period of 
Iikhànid domination in eastern and central Anatolia 
is also not entirely clear. At first under the rule 
of one Yavtash, as beglerbegi, by c. 660/1262 the 
town was controlled by a creature of the Mongols, 
one Tadj al-Din Mu‘tazz, to whom it was secured 
as an 1kfa@?. He died in 676/1277: his son Mudjir 
al-Din Amirshah (d. 701/1302), succeeded to his 
offices. Also during this period, Kastamonu was 
held at times, and for short periods, by the son 
(Husàm al-Din Alp Yórük) and the alleged grandson 
(Muzaffar al-Din Yavlaķ Arslan) of Husām al-Din 
Čuban. The grandson certainly founded the second 
oldest surviving Muslim monument in Kastamonu, 
the so-called Atabeg Djami‘i (672/1273), held 
political power before 679/1290, and died in the 
disturbances of 691/1292. Furthermore, before 
671/1271 Kastamonu had been administered by 
ason of the pervane Mu‘in al-Din, whose son Mehmed 
Beg once more reconquered it in 1295-9. 

Cahen has argued that there was no connexion 
between the descendants of Cupan and the family 
which, in the last years of the shadowy Saldjik 
sultanate of Rim, founded the most notable of 
Kastamonu’s dynasties, the Isfendiyar oghullarl/ 
Candarids. By 715/1314 Candar’s son, Sulayman 
Pasha, was already master of Kastamonu, appar- 
ently as a vassal of the Ilkhanid ruler Aba Sa‘id. 
Certainly Ilkhanid coins were struck there in 725/ 
1325 (Lane-Poole, Cat. B.M., vi (uncertain); Yaman 
i, 105) and apparently as late as 740/1339 (Zambaur, 
Miünzprágung, 195). Around this time Kastamonu 
was visited by Ibn Battüta (winter of 1331/2 or 
133/4), who stayed there forty days and described 
it as one of the largest and finest cities [?of Rüm], 
where commodities were abundant and prices low. 
Ibn Said (apud al-Kalkashándi, Suwbh, v, 342) 
described Kastamonu as a stone-built town of 
medium size, possessed of mosques, markets and 
baths, but without walls, and situated in a region 
of streams and abundant gardens—terms which 
have been ápplied, grosso modo, by most Muslim 
travellers and their western successors down to the 
20th century. 

Kastamonu was incorporated into the Ottoman 
state by Bayezid I in 794/1392; restored to its 
native dynasty by Timiir after Ankara, and once 
more conquered, this time by Mehemmed II, in 
866/1462. The supersession of the old dynasty was 
symbolised by the appointment of Djem Sultàn as 
provincial governor of Kastamonu in Radjab 873/ 
January 1469, a post which he held until the middle 
of Sha‘ban 879/late 1474. What seems to be the 
earliest (ca. 1469-74) notice of Kastamonu under 
restored Ottoman rule—the ''Capitaneati dui di 


Castamina"—is given by the Genoese man of 
affairs Promontorio de Campis: "magna citta;... 
prouincia degna et utilissima", with revenues of 
14,000 ducats and the obligation of sending 2550 
men into the field. 

The geographical position of Kastamonu in relation 
to the Ottoman military and courier road network— 
it lay to the north of the great road of the orta 
kol from Üsküdar to the east, which, linking Gerede, 
Tosya and *Othmàndilk /Osmancik), left Kastamonu 
relatively isolated on the far side of the lofty Ilgaz 
(Olygassus) range—perhaps explains in part its 
relative obscurity under Ottoman rule and the 
paucity of travellers to it until the roth century. 
Evliya Celebi’s description of the town is lacking, 
and in the r2th/18th century Kastamonu seems to 
have been unvisited by any major traveller, al- 
though it is known that Ahmed Pasha Bonneval 
was briefly exiled there in the middle of the century. 

The first report by a western visitor is that of 
J. M. Kinneir, who passed through in 1814. He 
computed the town to possess 30 mosques with 
minarets, 25 hammams, six khans and a Greek church. 
The baazars were well-supplied, but the inhabitants 
were described as being frequently exposed to famine, 
particularly after a severe winter had impeded local 
agriculture. A more extensive description was 
given by the French traveller Eugéne Boré (1838), 
who was the first to give an account of the kal‘e, 
“elévant hardiment dans les airs ses tours et ses 
remparts en lambeau’’, and who found the local 
administration in the hands of the new men of the 
Tanzimat. More scrupulous in his observations, 
in the year following Boré, was W. F. Ainsworth, 
who laid down a plan of the fortress. 

The population of Kastamonu, in later centuries 
at least, was preponderately Muslim. According to 
Ainsworth the Christian inhabitants were expelled 
ca. 1730 toa village on the Góklrmak, but were later 
permitted to return. Ainsworth speaks of 160 Greek 
and 20 Armenian households out of a total of 12,000 
and a manifestly exaggerated population of 48,000; 
Kinneir, a quarter of a century earlier, had esti- 
mated 300 Greek and 40 Armenian families in a 
population of 12,000. At the end of the 19th century 
Cuinet, working on published Ottoman statistics, 


-estimated the population to be 13,200 Muslims, 1,795 


Greeks and 572 Armenians. 

By the early rgth century Kastamonu, like 
much of Ottoman Asia, had fallen into economic 
decay. Kinneir regarded the commerce as “‘trifling’’, 
and noted the lack of manufactures; Boré, likewise, 
"L'appauvrissement et la géne" of the inhabitants, 
and the great decline in trade, with only tanning 
being carried on actively. Ainsworth, however, one 
year later, speaks of ‘‘the crowded and bustling city” 
of Kastamonu, with a large trade in wool of a quality 
almost equal with that of Ankara; in copper wares, 
and in cotton cloth. The cotton was brought up from 
Adana and worked up in the town. 

The economic and political collapse of Turkey 
after the First World War reduced the fortunes of 
Kastamonu to a low ebb. Not lying on a railway, it 
had not shared in the opening up of Anatolia at the 
end of the 19th century. More recently, however, the 
rapid expansion of road transport in Anatolia has 
brought a new prosperity to the Kastamonu, which 
now presents an appearance reminiscent of Ains- 
worth’s description, in a setting still little changed 
from those days. 

Bibliography: Apart from works cited in 
the text, Mehmed Behcet, Kastamoni àáthár-i 


kadimesi, Istanbul 1341; T. M. Yaman, Kastamonu 
tarihi, i, Istanbul 1935; A. Gökoğlu, Paphlagonia 
. . . eski eserleri ve arkeoloĵisi, i, Kastamonu 1952; 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1894, iv, 
462 ff.; J. M. Kinneir, Journey through Asia 
Minor..., London 1819, 28 ff.; Eugène Boré, 
Memoire d'un voyageur en Orient, Paris 1840, 
273-82; W. F. Ainsworth, Travels and researches 
in Asta Minor, 1842, i, 76 ff. 

A map of the sandjāķ of Kastamonu, and a 
panoramic photograph of the town as it appeared 
at the end of the rgth century, were tipped 
into some examples of the Kastamuüni vildyet 
sál-nàmesi 1310 (Kastamonu, n.d.). 

In the absence of any exhaustive published 
survey of the monuments of Kastamonu (cf. the 
three works in Turkish, at the head of this bib- 
liography, and the summary description of the 
monuments included by B. Darkot in his art. 
Kastamonu in ŻA), reference must be made 
to unpublished sources. A modern survey, at a 
scale of 1:1000 (three sheets), and showing in 
detail all historical sites, is in the possession of the 
Kastamonu Belediye (municipal authority). Cf. 
also an unpublished Rapor of 20 Ocak 1975 on the 
(Muslim) antiquities of Kastamonu, drawn up 
for the Eski Eserler ve Müzeler section of the 
Turkish Ministry of Culture. An extensive photo- 
graphic survey of the monuments was undertaken 
by Besim Çeçener, Güzel Sanatlar Enstitüsü, 
Fındkılı, Istanbul. Reference should also be made 
to a report by Doğan Kuban (Kastamonunun 
tarih yapısı . .. ilgili rapor, Istanbul, 1967, 21 
8 pp. duplicated. All this material is in the 
custody of Bay Hüseyin Aydin, Fen igletleri 
müdürü, Belediye Sarayi, Kastamonu, who 
kindly allowed reference to be made to it. 

Cf. further RCEA xii, 178, 188; xiii, 46; xvi, 
43, 133, 183-4 (all taken from Behcet and Yaman); 
C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London, 1968 
(consolidates recent research on the pre-Ottoman 
period); and, to supplement the bibliography s.v. 
Candar, the articles by M. Yasar Yticel, AUDTCFD 
xxiii/1-2 (1966) and Belleten, xxxiv (1970). 

(C. J. HEywoop) 

KASTILIYA. 1. A district, and originally, the 
chef-lieu of the küra of Ilbira in Muslim Spain, 
which should not be identified and confounded with 
Granada (Ilbira). The Arab authors who describe 
Granada, Ilbira and Kastiliya (hàdirat Iibira) stress 
the fertility of its soil, comparing it to the Ghüta of 
Damascus and mentioning the existence of marble 
quarries; these descriptions all apply to the zone in- 
cluding Granada and its vega, bounded on the north 
by the Sierra Elvira. The exact identification of Kas- 
tiliya, the hádirat Ilbira of Ibn Hayyàn, Ibn al- Khatib, 
and before them, probably of al-Rázi, has been a 
subject of sharp contention since the roth century 
(see Fray Angel Custodio Vega, in España sagrada, 
liii and liv: De la Sama Iglesia Apostólica de Iliberri 
(Granada), Madrid 1961, and especially the con- 
clusions noted on pp. 63-4). We believe that Kastiliya 
was an ancient fortress which became the first 
residence of the walt or ‘dmil of the kara of Ilbira 
and which remained there from the conquest till 
400/to10, when it was destroyed by the Berbers, 
causing the displacement of the political centre 
of the kára to Granada. Its site must therefore 
lie between Atarfe and Pinos Puente, in any spot 
or spur of land at the foot of the Sierra Elvira. 

The Kastiliyas of Ifrikiya [see below, 2] and al- 
Andalus—not to be confused with Kashtala, Kashtila 
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or Kashtiliya, the Castile of the Christians (see 
KASHTALA]—must be connected with Latin castella 
(pl. of castellum), since there existed strongholds 
in the Djarid, a land of Rus, just as in the Mwuni- 
cipium Florentinum Iliberritanum, which became the 
diocese of Iliberri (Granada); the Iberian etymology 
put forward by Dozy in his Recherches*, i, 335, 
looks improbable. 

Bibliography: (in addition to the references 
in the article, and especially Fray Angel Custodio 
Vega’s book and the bibliography there): Razi- 
Lévi-Provengal, La ‘Description de l'Espagne", 
in And., xviii (1953), 66-7; Ibn al-Khatib, Ihafa, 
ed. ‘Inan, Cairo n.d., i, 99, 104; Yàküt, iv, 97, 
Ibn Hayyàn, Mwkiabis, ed. M. M. Antuíia (men- 
tions p. 55 Kastila (sic), and p. roo Kastila, ha- 
dirat Ilbira); F. J. Simonet, Descripción del Reino 
de Granada, Madrid 1861, 27-37; although Kastiliya 
is not expressly mentioned there, see also Him- 
yari-Lévi Provencal, al-Raw@ al-miar, text 24, 
tr. 30; art. GHARNATA. For Kastiliya in both al- 
Andalus and in Tunisia, see now especially J. 
Oliver Asin, En torno a los origines de Castilla: su 
toponimia en relación con los árabes y los beréberes, 
in And., xxxviii (1973), index. (J. Boscu-ViLA) 
KASTILIYA, or KASTILIYA, Or KASTILA. 2. À 

place name of Tunisia which in the Middle 
Ages sometimes designated a town (Tawzar or Tüzar), 
but more often the district of which this town 
was the chief centre. It is the modern region of the 
Diarid, which now forms part of the governorate of 
Kafsa [g.v.] (population 321,000, density of pop. 17.45 
per km’, according to the 1966 census), and forms 
the region of the Shotts. As in the past, the region’s 
main resource is the date palm: one million trees, 
of which 31% are of the highly-esteemed ‘‘degla” 
variety (1962 enquiry). Tourist development of the 
Sahara, helped by the provision of hotels which are 
sometimes most luxurious, has brought to this region, 
at present a somewhat deprived one, an additional 
resource. 

History. Kastiliya was probably ‘first reduced 
to submission by *Ukba b. Náfi* [q.v.), and definitely 
conquered for Islam şul}? and without resistance, 
by Hassàn b. al-Nu'màn [4.v.], whence the relatively 
favourable status awarded to its Christian inhabit- 
ants. In its subsequent history, it naturally suffered 
from the troubles which racked the rest of Ifrikiya, 
and especially from the Kharidji rebellions of the 
mid-2nd/8th century, the revolts of the djund 
under the Aghlabids, the warfare against the Fatimid 
dá*i and the rising of Abü Yazid al-Nukkàri [q.v.]. 
As a result of these troubles, Ibradism gained 
numerous followers there, and Shi‘ism had some 
success, especially at Nafta. The invasions of the 
Bani Hilal in mid-5th/11th century, moreover, 
favoured the rise of a little independent principality, 
which was soon absorbed by that of the Banu 
'l-Rand of Kafsa. Kastiliya was then disputed and 
the Almohad position there attacked by the ad- 
venturer Karakiish and the Bani Ghaniya [gq.v.]. 
Under the Hafsids, there was constituted at the be- 
ginning of the 8th/14th century another petty prin- 
cipality, governed by the Banü Yamlül and an 
assembly of notables (mash yakha), which had a highly- 
troubled existence until it was finally eliminated, at 
the same time as were other local dynasties, by 
Abi Faris (802/1400). Later on, the anarchy of the 
I9th century much aggravated the misery of the 
region, which was left virtually unprotected against 
the exactions of the nomads and the oppressive 
taxation of the central government. 
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Historical geography. The toponym Kastiliya 
is not found exclusively in Tunisia. Apart from the 
variant Kashtala for Castile, Yakit, iv, 347-8, cites 
Kastalla in Spain, and Kastiliya in the district of 
Elvira [see preceeding art.]. He also mentions al- 
Kastal, a place name between Aleppo and Damascus. 
The ancient citadel of Mesarfelta, between Tobna 
(Thubunae) and Biskra (Vescera) also bore the name 
of Kastiliya. We have here clearly a toponym of Latin 
origin, derived from castella, pl. of castellum “cita- 
del”. The incoming Arab conquerors used it to denote 
first of all Tūzar (= Thusuros), the main fortress 
of the limes backed by the oasis, and then the whole 
region dependent upon it. 

According to al-Ya‘kibi (d. ca. 282-92/895-905), 
this region comprised four oases: ‘The main one is 
called Tüzar, and is the residence of the governors 
the second is Hàmma; the third, Takyüs; and the 
fourth, Nafta" (tr. Wiet, Les Pays, 212). Only Takyüs 
(= Thiges) has now vanished today and given place to 
Dégache. This division is given by most of the later 
Arab geographers, and especially by al-Bakri and 
Yàküt. Ibn Hawkal, al-Mukaddasi and al-Idrisi 
merely give descriptions of the towns without giving 
information on the extent and boundaries of the 
region. But in later authors, Kastiliya, now called 
the Bilád al-Djarid, spills over to include Kafsa in 
the north and the region of Nafzàwa to the south of 
the Shotts (Ibn Khaldiin, “Ibar, vi, 199), and even 
Biskra, Gabés and the island of Djerba (John-Leo 
Africanus, Description de l'Afrique, ii, 442-3). The 
place name Bilàd al-Djarid (Land of the Palms"), 
or simply al-Djarid, appears for the first time after 
the middle of the 8th/14th century, from the pen 
of Ibn Khaldün, who henceforth uses it as much if 
not more than Kastiliya to designate this region. 
The ancient term of Kastiliya gradually disappeared, 
and is today completely unknown except to special- 
ists. Already al-Tidjàni (wrote in ca. 706/1306), 
Ibn Abi Dinar (ca. 1110/1698) and al-Wazir al- 
Sarradj (1149/1737) only use it when citing material 
from earlier authors. John-Leo Africanus, who 
visited Tunisia in 1517, knew nothing of the term. 

Until the 3rd/oth century, there was no appreciable 
Arab element in Kastiliya. Al-Ya‘kibi writes that 
“The inhabitants are non-Arabs, descendants of the 
ancient Romans, Berbers and Afarika’’ (loc. cit.), t.e. 
Latinised and Christianised Berbers. Ibn Khaldin, 
speaking of the disturbances of 224/839, mentions 
Zuwagha, Luwàta and Miknàása Berbers (Cbar, iv, 
428). The ethnic map cannot have varied much till 
the middle of the 5th/rrth century, sc. till the Hilalian 
invasions which brought into the region the Sulaym, 
and especially the Ku*üb section of this latter tribe. 
From this moment, the ethnic picture began to change 
noticeably, and Christianity, which had maintained 
itself there, began to disappear. In 706/1306 al- 
Tidjàni noted a large number of ruined and abandoned 
churches (Rikla, 162), and he also commented with 
horror on the practice of eating dogs, which had not 
yet quite disappeared. 

Mediaeval Arabic authors unanimously describe 
Kastiliya as a rich and prosperous land. According 
to al-Bakri, the tax-yield reached 200,000 dinars in 
the middle of the 5thírrth century, compared with a 
mere 50,000 for Kafsa. In the 8th/14th century, Ibn 
Khaldün marvelled at the density of population there 
(mustabhivat al-“umrdn, *Ibar, vi, 199). There was 
there an ingenious irrigation system, which struck 
all observers, and the region produced a vast quantity 
of dates. Al-Ya‘kibi mentions an important culti- 
vation of olives, subsequently vanished. In the 
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4th/1oth century, according to Ibn Hawkal, sugar 
cane was one of the richest products of the region, 
but by the next century, says al-Bakri, was yielding 
only a mediocre crop, nor was the banana flourishing 
very well. On the other hand, citrus fruits (al- 
muhammadat), and above all the citron (al-uirudi), 
were of unsurpassed quality. Also cultivated were 
flax, henna, cumin and caraway, and the fennec- 
fox, esteemed for its fur, was trapped. Ibn Hawkal 
further states that Kastiliya was in his time an 
important commercial focal point, bustling with 
merchants from all countries. Its main import 
was corn, traditionally fetching a high price, and 
it exported dates, at the rate of a camel’s load for 
two dirhams, says al-Mukaddasi, and wool—im- 
plying the existence of extensive sheep-rearing—and 
all sorts of woollen products. Trans-Saharan trade 
to the countries of black Africa was certainly one of 
the reasons for the region’s prosperity in the Middle 
Ages, and it is known that Abi Yazid al-Nukkari’s 
father, who was originally from Takyüs or Tüzar, 
took part in this (Ibn Khaldün, ‘Jbar, iv, 84). 
Bibliography: x. Sources (classified chron- 
ologically): Ibn ‘Abd al-Halam, Futiéh, ed. 
and partial tr. A. Gateau, Conquéte de l'Afrique 
du Nord et de l'Espagne, Algiers 1942, 64/65 et 
n. 66, p. 156; Ibn Khurradàdhbih, Masálik; Ibn 
al-Fakih, Buldan, ed. and partial tr. Hadj-Sadok, 
Description du Maghreb..., Algiers 1949, 6/7, 31; 
Ya‘kibi, Buldàn, tr. G. Wiet, Les Pays, Cairo 
1937, 212; Ibn Hawkal, S&rat al-Ard, Beirut n.d., 
92; Mukaddasi, Ahsan al-Takásim, ed. and partial 
tr. Ch. Pellat, Description de l'Occident . . ., 
Algiers 1950, 4/5, 26/27, 60/61, 64/65; Bakri, 
Masaélik, ed. and tr. de Slane, Description de 
l'Afrique Septentrionale, Paris? 1965, 14/35, 48-9/ 
102-5, 71/146, 74-5/152-3, 148/284; Idrisi, Nuszha, 
partial ed. H. Pérés, Algiers 1957, 75; Yāķūt, 
Buldán, Beirut 1957, ii, 57-8, iv, 347-8; Tidjani, 
Rihla, Tunis 1958, index s.v. al-Djarid; Ibn Khal- 
dün, Cbar, Beirut 1956-9, index to vols. iv, v, 
vi, and vii, s.v. Kastiliya, Kastiliya, Bilàd, al- 
Djarid and al-Djarid; John-Leo Africanus, Descrip- 
tion de VAfrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 1956, 
ii, 442-3, 470; Ibn Abi Dinar, Mu?nts, ed. M. 
Shamman, Tunis 1967, index s.v. Kastiliya and 
al-Djarid; al-Wazir al-Sarradj, Hulal, ed. M. H. 
al-Hila, Tunis 1970, index s.v. al-Djarid; V. 
Guérin, Voyage archéologique dans la Régence de 
Tunis, Paris 1862, i, 250-70; V. Mayet, Voyage 
dans le Sud de la Tunisie, Paris 1887, 187-243. 
2. Studies. H. Attia, Modernisation agricole 
et structures sociales. Exemple des Oasis du Djerid, 
in Rev, Tunisienne de Sc. Sociales, no. 2 (Féb. 
1965), 59-93; R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, index s.v. 
Qastiliya, Djerid and Tozeur; S. Ferchiou, Dif- 
ferentiation sexuelle de l'alimentation au Djerid, in 
L'Homme (1968); J. Ganiage, Les Origines dw 
Protectorat frangais en Tunisie, Paris 1959, index 
s.v. Djerid; H. R. Idris, Zivides, index; Ch. A. 
Julien, Histoire de l' Afrique du Nord, Paris 1956, 
iij index s.v. Djerid et Qastiliya; A. Laroui, 
L'histoire du Maghreb, Paris 1970, 117, 125, 
135-6, 216; M. N. Lejri, Le recensement général 
de la population (Mai 1966), in Rev. Tunisienne 
de Sc. Sociales, nos. 17-18 (June 1969), 127-71; 
A. Martel, Les confins saharo-tripolitains de la 
Tunisie (1881-1911), Paris 1965, index s.v. Chott 
et Djerid; M. Rouissi, Le fait migratoire au Djerid, 
in Rev. Tunisienne de Sc. Sociales, nos. 17-18 
(June 1969), 567-86; M. Seklani, La mobilité 
intérieure dans le Sud tunisien, in Rev. Tunisienne 


de Sc. Sociales (Dec. 1970), 163-74; S. M. Stern, 

Three North-African Topographical Notes (Islamic- 

Roman), in Arabica, Y (1954), 343-5; M. Talbi, 

Emirat aghlabide, index; Ch. Tissot, Géographie 

comparée de la province romaine d'Afrique, Paris 

1884, ii, 30-1, 682-4. (M. TALBI) 

KASTORIA [see KESRIYE]. 

KAT (A; the form djāt is also found, Amharic 
¢at), the name of a smooth-stemmed shrub (Catha 
edulis, Forskal; Methyscophyllum glaucum, Ecklon 
and Zeyher) which reaches a height of 12 feet and 
belongs to the family of Celastraceae. It grows in 
the eastern part of Africa, from the Cape to north 
of Lake Tana ($4n4), and in southwestern Arabia. 
The leaves and the young shoots of this shrub contain 
an alkaloid, katin, which produces a euphoric, 
stimulating, exciting but finally depressing, effect 
when chewed or drunk in a decoction. It is widely 
used in Ethiopia, Djibouti, East Africa and the 
Yemen. The bunches of twigs or shoots (kilwāt, 
pl. kaláwit) of the kat shrub can only be utilised a 
short time after being gathered, hence in order to 
transport them and to keep them fresh as long as 
possible, they are bound up in fresh, moist foliage. 
Kat addicts choose young and tender leaves and 
branches, and chew them up to form a ball about as 
big as a nut; they then keep on chewing this for 
hours, especially during social gatherings. In this 
respect, kat is a factor making for social cohesion and 
peace, but this is outweighed by its harmful effects. 
Whilst the state of euphoria induced may be ac- 
companied by a certain feeling of intellectual ex- 
pansion, this happy feeling is soon succeeded by 
a state of anxiety which is alleviated by drinking 
a decoction of coffee husks (iskr); all reports state 
unanimously that the habitual use of kat, despite 
its supposed prophylactic qualities, ruins the physical 
and mental health of people and, from an economic 
point of view, causes widespread damage. The 7,900 
Ibs. of it officially exported by air every year from 
Ethiopia to Djibouti (not counting the large quan- 
tities of kat shoots smuggled illegally) take up 
40%-60% of people’s salaries (J.-C. Guillebeau, in 
Le Monde, 2 April 1974). It has been calculated that 
in the Yemen, 300 million dollars’ worth of it is 
consumed each year, with the price of a bunch of 
Cà. 250 gr. taking up roughly the salary of a skilled 
workman, in a land where 9095 of the men and 
almost 60% of the women are more or less regular 
addicts. The ravages caused by this narcotic have 
engaged the attention of the World Health Organ- 
isation (cf. Medical aspects of the habitual chewing 
of khat leaves, Doc. APD/127, Rev. I, 1964), and 
some economists have put forward remedies which 
seem, however, hard to apply (see M. S. el-Attar, 
Le sous-développement économique et social du Yémen. 
Perspective de la révolution yémenite, Algiers 1964). 

Because of the widespread consumption of kat 
leaves, the raising of this shrub, which is propagated 
by means of cuttings, plays a great role and gives 
a considerable income to its cultivators on the pla- 
teaux, and above all to the middlemen dealing in it. 

Kat is mentioned for the first time in a work 
dating from 1332-3 A.D. (see A. Dillmann, Die 
Kriegsthaten des Kénigs ‘A mda Sion, in SB Ak. Berlin 
(1864), ror2-13); al-Makrizi (d. 846/1442) cites in 
his ILbnàm biakhbár man bi-ard al-Habash min 
mulük al-Islám, ed. Rinck, Leiden 1790, 11, kái 
as a plant found at Awfát (Eth. Ifát, in eastern Shoa) 
and whose leaves are eaten. «Abd al- Kádir al-Djaziri, 
who wrote in 996/1587, says that *Ali b. *Umar al- 
Shádhili al-Makhà?i (d. 827/1424) was said to have 
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introduced coffee [see kan wa] into the Yemen, and 
this took the place of kafía, sc. kàt leaves, which 
had previously been used; however, the use of the 
latter soon revived, when coffee began to be exported . 
on a large scale. A document called the Kánün San‘a? 
(given in RIMA, 1964) and containing two decrees 
regulating the town in 1164/1748 and 1234/1819 
respectively, shows that in the interval between these 
two dates, the price of a bunch of ca. 280 gr. and 
of the best quality went down by a half and corre- 
sponded at the beginning of the 19th century to one- 
quarter of a workman's salary, t.e., it was com- 
paratively cheaper than today. This document also 
shows that the consumption of kàt was officially 
authorised, although Ibn Hadjar al-Haythami (d. 974/ 
1567) had written—in reply to questions about its 
use which had come from people in San‘a? and Zabid, 
and without taking up a definite attitude towards the 
contradictory opinions of reputable scholars on the 
effects of kàt—that its use fell into the category 
of shubuhat which ought to be avoided (Tahdhir al- 
thikat min akl al-kafta wa ’l-kat, in al-Fatáwi al- 
kubra al-fikhiyya, Cairo 1308, iv, 223-34). 
Bibliography: In addition to references in 
the article, the works of European travellers 
include: La Roque, Voyage de l’Arabie heureuse, 

Amsterdam 1716, 275; Niebuhr, Description de 

VP Arabie, Paris 1779, ii, 240 (his colleague the 

botanist Forskal was the first to study kàt); Botta, 

Relation d'un. voyage dans l'Yémen, Paris 1841, 

45-6, 83, 90, 98-9; idem, in Arch. du Muséum 

d'histoire naturelle, ii (1841), 71-2; Maltzan, 

Reise nach Südarabien, 213, 347, 400; A. Deflers, 

Voyage aw Yémen, Paris 1889, 90, 121-2; idem, 

in Jnal. de Pharmacie et de Chimie, xxii (1890), 

174-5. See further: Ritter, Erdkunde, xii, 795-8; 

Barbier de Meynard, in PELOV, 1883, 108-9; 

Beitter, | Pharmocogn.-chem. Untersuchung der 

Catha edulis, Strasburg 1900; G. W. Bury, Arabia 

infelix, London 1915, 113-14, 152-4; A. Grohmann, 

Stidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, Vienna 1922, 

253-6; M. Mancioli and A. Parrinello, I! qat 

(Catha edulis), in La clinica terapeutica, xliii/2 

(1967), 102-72 (with bibl.); M. Le Bras, Le pro- 

blème du kat, in Pount, ii (1967), 17-27; J. Gue- 

del, Incidences médico-sociales de la consomma- 
tion habituelle du kat, ibid., 29-37; M. Charpin, 

Incidences chirurgicales de la consommation habitu- 

elle du kat, ibid., vi (1969), 25-9; J. Chelhod, La 

société yéménite et le kat, in Objets et mondes, xii[1 

(1972), 2-33 (with bibl.); M. Rodinson, in JA 

(forthcoming). (J. J. Hess*) 

KAT‘ (a), cutting off. The Arabic verb kaía*a has 
been very widely used in a variety of literal and 
metaphorical senses; this diversity is often of interest 
for both religious and cultural history. 

The infinitive kaf* does not occur in the Kur?àn, 
but the finite verb occurs both in the literal and in 
a rather metaphorical sense: Sūra V, 42 (38): "Cut 
off the hands of the thief and the female thief"—the 
well-known prescription which has passed into fikh 
and is sometimes briefly designated as kaf‘ al-liss; 
Stra VIII, 7: “and [Allah] may cut off the root of the 
Infidels”, i.e., extirpate them. Sūra II, 25 and XIII, 
25 (27) "[those who] cut up what Allah has ordered 
to join”; Sūra XXIX, 28 (29) “will you cut the 
road ?”’, i.e., commit highway robbery; Sūra XXVII, 
32 “I decide nothing”. 

To the early reciters of the Kur?àn (kurrã’), kał 
or wakf was the pause in reading, based on the sense 
or otherwise. Later a distinction was made between 
the short pause for breath, and the other pauses, 
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based on the sense; according to some, kaj* indicated 
only the first; according to others only the second. 

The grammarians use aif al-kaj* for the disjunc- 
tive hamza which, opposed to the so-called hamzat 
al-wasl, cannot be elided [see ALiF]. Kaj* further 
indicates the deliberate cutting, for a special pur- 
pose, between elements of a sentence which syn- 
tactically are closely connected, e.g. instead of 
al-Hamdu li 'lláàhi 'l-Hamidw one might say al-Hamdwu 
li lähi "l-hamidu (— wahwwa 'l-hamidu), or ..."l- 
hamida (= a*ni 'l-hamida). 

In prosody, kaj* indicates cutting short the ending 
of certain metrical feet, e.g., the shortening of the 
metrical foot fa‘ilun to fa‘il = fa‘lun or of mustaf‘ilun 
to mustafil — maf*ülun. This shortened form is then 
called maka‘. 

For mathematicians, kaf‘ al-makhri}, the conic 
section, is of importance; specifically kaj z@’id is 
the hyperbola, kaf‘ nakis the ellipse, Raf‘ mukdfi the 
parabola and kaf* mukafi mudjassam the paraboloid. 

In astrology, kat indicates scission = d&valpecte, 
specifically xàtuaxtho, climacteric. 

Kaf* (al-warak), in the sense of format of paper, 
has had a certain importance in the history of official 
administration. The Arabic papyri are of many dif- 
ferent formats, but according to Grohmann the 
Arabs seem to have adopted both the dominations 
and sizes from the Greeks. In any case, one can 
recognize a certain continuity in the dimensions of 
the format. An ordinary roll of papyrus of 20 leaves, 
about 5 metres long, was called kirfas (from Greek 
x*etnc, Aramaic dw?) and the sixth part of it, 
fümár or [ümàr kirlás (vouptov x&prou). In the 
papyrus texts parts of the roll are mentioned fre- 
quently, e.g. 2/3 roll (thuluthay kirfas), 1/3, 1/6 
(timar) and also 1/2 and 1/3 of a fimdar. The surviving 
documents emanating from the Egyptian provincial 
chancellery of Kurra b. Sharik (90-96/709-714) 
[g.v.] are distinguished by an exceptionally large 
format and wide spacing between the lines. Docu- 
ments emanating from the government chancellery 
of the Umayyads in Damascus have apparently 
not survived but it seems that as early as Mu‘awiya’s 
reign distinctions of format were known according 
to the rank of the addressee. This information comes 
from a lost Kitab al-kalam wa'l-dawát of Muhammad 
ibn *Umar al-Mada?ini, who is perhaps identical 
with Mubammad b. *Umar al-Madini (d. 581/1185, 
Brockelmann S I, 604, 10c). According to this 
work, caliphs were addressed on 2/3 fimdar (li ’l- 
khulafa? fi kirfas min thuluthay timar), governors 


on 1/2, finance directors and secretaries on 1/3, | 


merchants on 1/4, bookkeepers and geometricians 
on 1/6, Apart from these distinctions, it is worth 
noting that literary papyri have an almost square 
format whereas an oblong format, later on called 
safina, was reserved for the Kur?àn. According to a 
statement by Ibn fAbdüs (d. 331/942), al-Walid I 
(86-96/705-715) was the first Umayyad caliph who 
was addressed on fawamir and who introduced a 
larger format and a more elegant writing (wa-amara 
bi-an tu*azzama kutubuhu wa-yudjallala 'I-khaff). But 
‘Umar II (99-101/717-720) was opposed to such 
extravagance and ordred the clerks to write closely 
(bi-djam* al-khajf); his own writings were only one 
span wide (fa-kánat kutubuhu innamá hiya shibran). 

The state chancellery of the ‘Abbasids had also a 
distinction of formats, described by al-Sill (d. 335/ 
946); he mentions the sizes of the sheets (al-makadir 
allati yuktab fihà min al-karáfis). The formats are 


the same as those used under the Umayyads, to | 


which was added a 2/5 format for special (kháss) 
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documents, autographed or dictated by the vizier. 
Al-Sül's informant on this point was Ahmad b. 
Ismá'fil b. al-Khasib al-Anbári, an intimate of the 
caliph of one day al-Murtadà (296/908) — Ibn al- 
Muttazz [q.v.]. 

From the Mamlük period we have no less than 
three lists which show some development in the for- 
mats. The oldest is that preserved by Shihab al-Din 
Ibn Fadl-Allàh al-FUmari (d. 749/1349) in which he 
describes the sizes of the formats of the sheets 
(makàdir kajf* al-warak al-ladhi yuktab fihi). Here 
also there are five formats, which however include 
only three of the early ones: 2/3, 1/2 and 1/3. The 
largest is an in-folio (al-kaff al-kàmil) used for 
treaties and the smallest is an ordinary format 
(kał: al-táda) used for decrees and appointments 
of the lowest rank. The latter was therefore the 
format most commonly used and corresponded 
with the two early formats 1/4 and 1/6. The author 
adds that the formats are thus sufficiently explained 
and that the rest may be inferred by analogy (tafsil 
lak kis *alayhi wa-bi 'llàhi 'l-tawfik). 

Al]-Kalkashandi (d. 821/1418), the greatest author- 
ity on the secretarial art, also deals thoroughly with 
the formats and their history. His lists contain nine 
Egyptian and six Syrian formats. Besides the five an- 
cient Egyptian sizes, he mentions three in-folios: two 
from Baghdad, a larger and a smaller, and a third 
from Syria. He also adds a particularly small size 
for use with carrier-pigeons (a/-kaj* al-saghir min 
warak al-[ayr). The four Syrian sizes were intended 
for the chancelleries in the province of Syria: kamil, 
1/2 hamawi, *áda and warak al-tayr. From al- Kalka- 
shandi's explanations, it is clear that he does not con- 
ceive the names of the format as indicating parts of 
the sheet, but as indicating the width in Egyptian ells 
as used for measuring cloth, e.g., 2/3 — thuluthà 
dhirá* bi-dhirà* al-kumásh al-Misri. 

After al-Kalkashandi, the number of formats in- 
creased still further and resulted in an excess of 
formats too numerous to systematize. An anonymous 
description of Egyptian chancellery procedure, dating 
from the end of the 9th/15th century, is preserved in a 
Paris manuscript under the title Diwan al-inshd. 
Quatremére used this in his introduction to his His- 
toire des Mongols, while Karabacek used it to try and 
introduce some order into the scattered data. In as- 
suming that the Egyptian textile ell was 48.886 cm. 
and that the relationship of breadth to height was on 
average two to three, he was able to calculate all 
the formats in centimetres. His findings are put to- 
gether in a table comprising fifteen formats, including 
the classical five formats, and in addition, no less than 
seven folio formats. Despite the enormous effort in- 
volved, the findings are somewhat uncertain, and an 
edition of the text would be desirable. This Egyptian 
development came to an abrupt end with the Otto- 
man conquest in 1517. As an Ottoman province, 
Egypt had no state chancellery. 

Ottoman documents, according to Fekete, were 
always long and narrow, but the so-called Imperial 
Letters to foreign rulers had very varied and some- 
times huge formats. The Arabic formats were ap- 
parently not known, but many styles of writing had 
names like sülüs and fwmar. in the Mongol state 
chancellery also, paper was long and narrow, on the 
Chinese model. In the Arab east, kaf* as a format 
is still not entirely forgotten (cf. the dictionaries of 
Belot, Elias, Wehr), while in Turkish the word 
kiffa is in cornmon use (cf. Samy, Heuser, Agakay). 

In religious history, the expression kafa‘a yaminan 
= “to swear an oath”, which Pedersen (Der Eid bei 
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den Semiten, 46 and 12 n. 5) compares with the 
Hebrew kérat berit = ‘“‘to make a covenant’’. As in 
other Semitic languages, kafa‘a acquires the meaning 
of “resolve”, “‘decide’’. In logic, it means ‘‘to assert 
something decisively or refute someone completely” 
or, e.g. Salima kat‘an or ‘Sala ’l-kaf%, “to know some- 
thing with absolute certainty", dalil kaff8i, ‘‘a con- 
clusive proof". Compare further titles of books 
listed in Brockelmann, such as al-Burhán al-káfi*, 
Kawáti* / al-burhán, al-Barahin al-kati‘a or al- 
Kat‘iyya. 

A small Shi sect is known as the Kaf‘iyya 
because they “cut off” the line of Imàms with the 
death of Misa al- Kàzim. 

Bibliography: Apart from the general 
dictionaries, see Dozy, Supplément, s.v.; M. A'là, 
Dict. of Techn. Terms, s.v. Mathematics: Thàbit 
b. Kurra al-Harrani, Fi Kaf‘ al-makhrüt alladhi 
yusammáà 'i-mukáfi ("On the parabola”), by H. 
Suter, in SBPMS, xlviii and xlix (1916-7), 65- 
86; Ibráhim b. Sinàn b. Thàbit, Fi masáhat kaj* 
al-makhrüt al-mukàfi, tr. and comm. by H. 
Suter in Véerteljahrsschrift der Naturforschen- 
den Gesellschaft in Ziirich, \xiii (1918), 214-28.— 
Astrology: C. A. Nallino, Del Vocabolo qaf* nell’ 
astrologia araba, in RSO, viii[4 (1921), 739-43. — 
State affairs: T. W. Arnold and A. Grohmann, 
The Islamic book, London 1929, 56 ff.; A. Groh- 
mann, From the world of Arabic papyri, Cairo 
1952, 32, 43, 45; idem, Einführung und Chresto- 
mathie zur arabischen Papyruskunde, Prague 
1955, 65, 68, 78; N. Abbot, Studies in Arabic 
literary papyri, i, 1957, 2, ii, 1967, 8f.; Ibn 
*Abdüs al- Djahshiyàri, Kitab al-wuzarad? w°al-kuttab, 
ed. H. v. Mik, Leipzig 1926, fol. 22a, 24b; J. 
Latz, Das Buch der Wezire und Staatssekretdre 
von Ibn *Abdüs, Walldorf-Hessen 1958, 35; 
Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya al-Süli, Adab al- 
kuttab, Cairo 1341, 148; Shihab al-Din Ibn Fad- 
lallah al-‘Umari, al-Ta‘rif bi’l-mustalah al-sharif, 
Cairo 1312, 89f.; al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, 
vi, 189; Dau? al-subh, i, 412-5; W. Björkman, 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im is- 
lamischen Ägypten, Hamburg, 1928, 114; Rashid 
al-Din Fadl Allah, Histoire des Mongols de la 
Perse, ed. and tr. Quatremére, I, Paris 1836. 
CXXXIII-VII; J. Karabatek, Das arabische 
Papier, in. Mitteilungen aus den Papyri Erzherzog 
Rainer ii-iii, 148 ff.; Max van Berchem, Maté- 
riaux pour un Corpus inscriptionum arabicarum, 
i, 442; L. Fekete, Einführung in die osmanisch- 
türkische Diplomatik, i, 1926, XII; B. Spuler, 
Die Mongolen in Iran, Wiesbaden 1955, 290. — 
The Kat‘iyya: al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa 
‘l-Nihal, ed. Cureton, 127. (W. BJÖRKMAN} 
KĶATȚ‘ aL-FARĪKĶ [see xaTL, sufLOK]. 

KATA (a.) is a collective noun (noun of unity: 
-&, pl. kafawat, kafayat) denoting the ornithological 
family of Pteroclididae or, with their Spanish 
name, gangas (English, sandgrouse), but without 
distinguishing species. This term, onomatopaeic 
for the cry of these birds, is a typical example of 
the language ingeniously adapting itself to the 
norms of Semitic triliteralism. It is given the root 
K-JF-W/K-T-Y from which is derived the diminutive 
kufayy and to which are connected all the dialectal 
forms like Rfaya[gtàya, kjawiyya|gtawiyya, gatwa, 
gat, gatti. 

In Islamic lands six species of sandgrouse are 
known; they are scattered among a score of geo- 
graphical races but confined to the semi-desert 
and steppes. Out of six types the Arabs have dis- 
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tinguished just three, to which the others have 
been assimilated. The rather precise descriptions 
which encyclopaedists have given to these three 
different species make them easily identifiable 
(see al-Damiri, Cairo 1356/1937, i, 252-6; Kushadjim, 
Maséyid, Bagdad 1954, 277-9; al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, ii, 71). First of all they identify the kudri 
(pl. -tyya, kudr and rarely kadari, also called ‘arabi 
and awrak) corresponding to Lichtenstein’s or the 
Close-Barred Sandgrouse (Pterocles | Lichtensteini) 
which is the smallest of them. It has black spots 
and lacks a pointed tail. The male has a double 
yellow pectoral band clearly defined by a black 
bar. It lives not only in Africa (in the Ahaggar, the 
Air, the Sudan, Ethiopia and Somalia) but also 
all along the western seaboard and in the south of 
Arabia as far as ‘Uman. It is unknown in central 
Arabia, but reappears in ‘Irak and in Iran. Very 
similar to this sandgrouse is the Crested Sandgrouse 
(Pterocles coronatus) which has the same distribution 
in Africa apart from Ethiopia and Somalia. It re- 
appears from the south of Sinai to the south of 
Palestine and from ‘Irak as far as Balücistàn. 

The second type recognised by the desert peoples 
is the djáni (pl. dj&n; also called ghadaf and ghatma?, 
Persian siyáA sinah, Turkish bàkir karā, Maghribi 
guitar, gata hurr, Berber tigernad), which is the 
Black-bellied sandgrouse (Pterocles orientalis). It 
is found only in a zone between the 30th and 4oth 
parallels north; in Africa only in the Maghrib from 
the Atlantic to the frontier of Cyrenaica (it is evenly 
distributed throughout southern Spain); in the 
east from Turkey to India; and in the north as far as 
the Tarbagatai. It is not recorded in the Sahara or 
Arabia. This sandgrouse, which is about the size 
of a large pigeon, and perhaps a third bigger than 
the kudri, is recognizable by the velvety black of its 
abdomen, its dark wing quills, its cream pectoral 
band, its short tail and its light rasping cry, very 
different from the hoarse and sonorous “kata”. 

Two other sandgrouse have a dark belly, and from 
a back view may be confused with the former. 
They are on the one hand the Chestnut-bellied or 
Small Pintailed Sandgrouse (Pterocles exustus), 
which is found in Egypt, from Fayyüm to Luxor; 
in Africa, from Senegal to the Red Sea; in the 
south of the Sahara in a narrow band as far as 
Somalia; then in the South of Arabia except in 
the Yemen. In the north it is common in the Near 
East, and in the east, from Palestine to India. On 
the other hand, the Spotted Sandgrouse (Pterocles 
Senegallus; Sahara gajfs, gáf&) occupies broadly 
all the African Sahara between the lines Tiznit 
to Gabés in the North and Cape Juby to Somalia 
in the south; it is absent'from the Maghrib. To 
the east of the Red Sea it occurs in all of Arabia, 
and in the north it is recorded from Jordan to 
Afghanistan and to the Punjab. It is the most 
widely distributed of the sandgrouse and is distin- 
guished by the absence of a pectoral band and has, 
like the Black-bellied Sandgrouse, a blue super- 
cilium. In the Sahara the Touareg population who, 
not without reason, liken the sandgrouse to the 
Columbidae, confuse under the same names the 
Crested Sandgrouse and Lichtenstein's Sandgrouse: 
tamahakk, from tikadiwt pl. tikadewin, (= “little 
Stone") in the Adrar; tagidūk in the Air; and idebir/ 
tidebirt pl. idbar[tidbar, idberen|tidbirin in the Ahaggar. 

The last of the species of sandgrouse and the third 
distinguished by the Arabs is the ghafaf, (from its 
guttural cawing), the Large Pintailed Sandgrouse 
(Pterocles alchata, a taxonomic preservation of the 
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Arabic generic name). Its geographical distribution 
is the same as that of the Black-bellied Sandgrouse 
but extending also to Cyrenaica. As big as the latter, 
the cata has a white belly with a broad bright red 
band bordered by a black stripe across the chest. 
In the female, this breast plumage is bright yellow 
transversely crossed by a black streak like that 
of the male Lichtenstein's Sandgrouse. Both sexes 
have their eyes camouflaged with black. 

The nomads could well be excused for having 
differentiated only three species of sandgrouse out 
of six, on account of the close similarity of the 
plumage of each one. All are predominantly sandy- 
yellow, with fine speckles giving a pearl-grey tone 
(máriyya) which assures complete mimesis, and 
all the species also display identical behaviour. 
With the added factor of sexual dimorphism, 
only a skilled ornithologist could draw up an in- 
ventory of this rather homogeneous family. On the 
other hand, few observers other than these desert 
people have known in detail the biology of the 
sandgrouse which, placed between the Columbidae 
and the Gallinaceae, are essentially granivorous and 
live principally at ground level. On the ground they 
look like little partridges with short legs, but in 
flight they resemble pigeons (see above, the Touareg 
names, which apply to the Columbidae also). Because 
their habitat is the semi-desert regions they are 
obliged to cover long distances (sometimes 50 km. 
or more) in order to quench their thirst. For this 
purpose they assemble in large flocks (sirb, pl. 
asráb, ra*la pl. ri*àl) and reach the watering place 
in a great turmoil of cries in order to keep in contact; 
they cleave the air rapidly and some bathe while 
the mothers gorge themselves with water so that 
on their return they can regurgitate it into the 
parched gullets of their chicks. Their stop at the 
water source is very short and the birds hurry to 
get back to their own grounds. 

From the earliest times in their life in solitary 
places, the Bedouin have had the time to notice 
all the details of the behaviour of the sandgrouse 
and to incorporate them into the dicta which the 
pre-Islamic poets turned to account (see al-Maydani, 
Amthal, ii, 110; al-Damiri, ii, 252-6; al-Djahiz, 
Hayawan, v, 217, 287, 573-81 and index). The sand- 
grouse, which is very fierce, flees at the slightest 
alarm and cries out in its distinctive manner. There- 
fore it is said: ansab min al-kajfa, "more easily 
recognisable than the sandgrouse’”’ or asdak min 
al-kata, “more plainly revealing itself than the 
sandgrouse". At night they are always alert and it 
is difficult to surprise them in their sleep; hence 
the nickname ghadára (after Ibn Siduh) and the 
adage law turika |-kata laylan la-nām, “if you leave 
the sandgrouse at peace at night, he will go back 
to sleep”. 

Kur?ànic law recognises the delicate flesh of this 
bird as licit for consumption, and it is a choice 
prey for the flesh-eaters and rapacious predators 
who relentlessly search it out, as another dictum 
demonstrates: bid al-kajlà yahdunu-h l-adjdal, “It 
is the Saker falcon which sits on the eggs of the 
sandgrouse". The back hallux of the foot of the 
sandgrouse is very atrophied, hence to describe 
something very minute it can be said aksar min 
tbham al-kaja “shorter than the sandgrouse’s thumb". 
The female lays her eggs right on the ground, in 
a tuft of grass (ufhüsa), two or three eggs speckled 
with brown (*urm), from which comes her nickname 
umm. thalath “mother of three eggs". This extraor- 
dinary instinctive ability to come straight back 





to her nest, among the hundreds of nesting-places 
of the colony, after each ''watering party", and 
then to recognise her own hatched chicks (djawzal 
pl. djawázil) in order to give them water, this maternal 
solicitude joined with the attachment of the mate 
which shares all the tasks of educating the young, 
were such good examples that the admiration of 
the nomad was expressed in the saying ahdà min 
al-kajá “with a better sense of direction than the 
sandgrouse". Exposed and defenceless in a hostile 
world, where “the survival of the fittest” is the 
rule, these little chicks of the sandgrouse are unable 
to do without the protection and experience of 
their parents, from whom they have much to learn 
in the art of self-preservation, amid the many 
perils which threaten them; but in such a good 
School, they soon manage to acquire this permanent 
mistrust which is the secret of survival of the species. 
The tent dwellers, in their laconic way, knew how to 
crystalise all the wisdom to be drawn from this 
contrast of powerful and weak in this saying: laysa 
katan mithl kutayy “‘Sandgrouse old and sandgrouse 
young make a pair". 

It is of course round these watering points that 
man has at all times Jain in wait for and captured 
the sandgrouse as a source of food, using in the 
process all the tricks and inventions born of his 
ingenuity in the art of birdcatching. Nooses, trip- 
nets, snares and all kinds of booby-traps are set 
up for them at the watering place, as a number 
of pre-Islamic verses prove. Very few poets indeed 
of the Djàhiliyya and the beginnings of Islam have 
omitted to cite the sandgrouse and its daily visit 
to the pool, which exposed it to the greed of the 
stalker. There are, first of all, these verses poignant 
with reality from the famous Lamiyyat al-‘Arab 
(verses 36-42) attributed to Shanfarà. The poet, 
having returned to a life close to nature, overtakes 
at the watering place the parched flights of sand- 
grouse and contends with them for the vital ele- 
ment. Humayd b. Thawr knew how to present the 
bird in its habitat (Diwan, Cairo 1371/1951, 53 no. 6, 
verses 16-27), while Zuhayr b. Abi Sulmà shows it 
fleeing before the attack of the falcon (Diwdn, ed. 
Ahlwardt, 36 no. 1o, verses 13-24), a theme taken 
up again by al-Akhtal (Madjani haditha, ii, 96). 
Also touching is the composition variously attributed 
to the Madjniin of the ‘Amir, to Kays b. Dharih 
and to Tawba b. al-Humayyir (al-Damiri, ii, 253; 
Aghàni, ii, 40; Hayawan, v, 577), which is thus 
conceived: (metre wàfir, rhyme -dh&): "My heart, 
on the evening when it learned that he should 
go away with Layla of the ‘Amir on the morrow, 
in the morning or in the evening, was like a sand- 
grouse which had fallen into a snare and which 
struggled ceaselessly throughout the night, but in 
vain, its wing caught fast in the mesh.” 

The treachery of the nets did not escape Zuhayr 
when, comparing the speed of his charger with that 
of the sandgrouse in flight, he said (Diwan, Tunis 
1323/1905, 44 verse 13, metre basif, rhyme -k#); 
“He is as swift as one of these [untiring] sandgrouse 
of the pools, but one which the drawers of water 
have chased, and whose companion the snares 
have ravished." In his turn, ‘Ubayd (d. 90/709) 
evokes the same picture in this verse (LA, s.v. 
SH-B-K, metre basit, rhyme -d#. "Or a flight of 
sandgrouse of Faybàn which the snares and stalkers 
chased from the watering place of Yathriba". 

Another characteristic of the sandgrouse which 
the poets have brought into relief is its embarrassed 
gait, caused by the smallness of its feet; it walks, 
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waddling along with measured step, head and 
tail erect and with its chest thrown out, evoking 
rather well the portly and majestic bearing of the 
woman of ample form, the ideal of feminine beauty 
for the Arabs. Al-Kumayt, among others, knew 
how to exploit this comparison (see Hayawan, v, 
576); but it would not be possible to mention here 
all those who include the sandgrouse in their rhymes 
without making the list too long. 

In the more concrete domain of the hunt, with 
the development under the ‘Abbasids of the sport 
of hawking (see BAYZARA], an attempt was made 
to attract the goshawk to the sandgrouse, but 
without great success. Access to the grounds of 
this bird was already difficult, and the sandgrouse 
was little inclined to fly off individually. It was 
impossible to dislodge it from the dense thickets 
where it took refuge without recourse to a hunting 
dog (zaghári); bustards, partridges and francolins 
were put to flight more easily. As for falcons, they 
were too noble for this low flying. On the other 
hand they perfected the methods of capture with 
the net by joining to the swinging trip net the 
contrivance of a live calling bird (da*wàá) with a 
young pigeon disguised as a sandgrouse. ‘Isa al- 
Asadi (7th/13th century) indicates in his vast cynege- 
tic encyclopaedia (al-Djamhara fi ‘ulim al-bayzara, 
ms. Escurial, Ar. 903, fols. 159b-160a) the way to 
transform this pigeon by dyeing its plumage with 
saffron or henna, and by docking its tail, to make 
it look like a sandgrouse. The stalker at the hut 
(Rawwakh) would set up his net upwind on days 
of high wind and place the pigeon a few metres in 
front, being able to make it move with the aid of a 
leash. When the flock of sandgrouse arrived flying 
very low in the wind, the hunter would make the 
calling bird jump about. To complete the resemblance, 
he would make the cry of the young sandgrouse 
by means of a decoy call made with a fine tongue 
of leather which vibrated between two wooden 
plates with the wind. The birds would begin their 
descent and would immediately see themselves 
covered by the clap net which dropped down. This 
method of hunting was very much in favour in 
‘Irak, and al-Asadi adds that the bird-netters of 
Baghdad rivalled each other in exploits, sometimes 
going so far as to capture in this way more than 
fifty sandgrouse at a stroke. 

Finally a third procedure, rather less sporting, 
consisted of going to the nesting sites, stretching 
above each nesting group a little net which was 
firmly fixed all around, only leaving a narrow 
access corridor to the eggs. The sitting bird (it 
was the male by day), which had fled on the arrival 
of the hunter, would come back very quickly to the 
nest to pursue its task and would reach the breeding 
place by using the corridor. The stalker, hiding 
not far away, would wait until all the nests were 
occupied again and getting up suddenly would come 
running and shouting loudly; the sandgrouse, 
panic-stricken, would rush into the meshes which 
stopped their flight. In modern times, firearms in 
most Muslim countries have supplanted most of 
these stratagems. As for the Touareg, they neither 
hunt nor eat the sandgrouse or even the pigeon 
any more; to them, catching this game is an amuse- 
ment left to the children. 

All things considered, it must be recognised that 
if it had not been for the ancient desert poets and 
the sporadic attention which they accorded the 
sandgrouse in their animal descriptions, which 
served as a setting for their Rasidas (see R. Blachére, 
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HLA, ii, 449), this bird would have been completely 
unknown in literature. 
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KA'TABA, a small town close to the southern 

boundary of the Yaman Arab Republic (North- 
ern Yaman) in the administrative district of Ibb 
{g.v.]. A short distance to the south of the other 
side of the boundary lies al-Dali‘, formerly the 
capital of the ‘Amiri amirate [q.v.] and now a for- 
ward base of the People’s Democratic Republic of the 
Yaman (Southern Yaman). 

Ka‘taba is located between the upper reaches of the 
WaAdis Tuban and Bana. Terraced fields in the sur- 
rounding rocky terrain produce cereals, fruit, coffee 
and kat [qg.v.]. At an altitude of over 1200 m. Ka‘taba 
is still much lower than Djabal Diihàf to the south 
and “the mighty rampart of the Yemen mountains” 
to the north. Although travellers can go from Aden 
to Ta‘izz via Ka‘taba, the main route swings west- 
wards before reaching al-Dali‘ and Ka‘taba. The 
way north from Ka‘taba towards Yarim and San‘a? 
is very difficult to traverse. Ka‘taba’s importance 
derives primarily from its position as a border 
stronghold. 

Ka‘taba is not mentioned by the older geographers 
such as al-Hamdàni, though they speak of the tribe 
of Dja'da [q.v.] as dwelling in this region. In the 
12th/18th century Ka‘taba was fought over by Yáàfi* 
{q.v.] and other peoples in the vicinity. After the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1286/1869, the Ottoman 
government reinforced its authority in the Yaman 
and stationed a garrison in Ka‘taba. British influence 
having spread from Aden into the hinterland, a joint 
Anglo-Ottoman commission worked from 1319/1902 
to 1323/1905 in demarcating a boundary line that 
left Ka‘taba just inside Yamani territory. This line 
still divides Northern Yaman from Southern Yaman. 

During World War I, Ottoman forces advanced 
from the Yaman against Aden, which they failed to 
capture after a long siege. After the close of the war, 
the Turks withdrew from the Yaman, and the Imam 
Yahya b. Muhammad Hamid al-Din [qg.v.] acquired 
full sovereignty over the country. As Yahya claimed 
that the areas under British protection south of the 
boundary rightfully belonged to the Yaman, clashes 
took place along the line, with Ka‘taba being one of 
the most sensitive spots. Although Yahya and Britain 
concluded the Treaty of San‘a? in 1352/1934, provid- 
ing for the maintenance of “the situation existing 
in regard to the frontier (al-kudéd]”’, the troubles did 
not cease. Yahya was assassinated in 1367/1948. When 
a revolution overthrew his grandson Muhammad 
al-Badr in 1382/1968, the new Yaman Arab Republic 
adopted the old territorial claims of the imamate, 
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but the republican government was diverted by the 
civil war aginst al-Badr and his supporters. 

In: 1383/1963 the National Liberation Front, a 
leftist party in Aden and its hinterland, began an 
armed struggle against the British in Djabal Radfan 
south of Ka‘taba. This struggle culminated with the 
Front seizing power when the British evacuated Aden 
in 1387/1967 and establishing what is now called the 
People’s Deinocratic Republic of the Yaman. Rela- 
tions between the two Yamans have been strained, 
and the Aden government has charged that Northern 
Yaman uses Ka‘taba and other places as bases for 
subversive activities against its territory. 

Bibliography: Hamdàni; al-Wàsi&, Ta?rikh 
al-Yaman, Cairo 1366/1947; al-Djirafi, al-Muk- 

tajaf min ta@rikh al-Yaman, Cairo 1370/1951; 

Admiralty Handbook, Western Arabia and the 

Red Sea, London 1946; G. Bury, Arabia Infelix, 

London 1915; idem, The Land of Uz, London 

r911; W. Harris, A Journey through the Yemen, 

London 1893; E. Macro, Yemen and the Western 

World, London 1968; J. Plass and U. Gehrke, 

Die Aden-Grenze in der Siidarabienfrage, Opladen 

1967. (G. Rentz and W. BoswELL) 

KATABAN, a pre-Islamic people of southwest 
Arabia, for knowledge of whom we are dependent on 
the ancient native inscriptions. They were known to 
the Greek and Latin geographers, under the names 
KireBatverac, Cattabanenses and other variants, but 
the data available from that source need to be con- 
trolled against the background of the primary epi- 
graphic sources. Muslim writers had no knowledge 
of them as a people, though Yàküt records Kitbàn as 
a simple place-name *'in the region of Aden". 

The distinctive culture of pre-Islamic southwest 
Arabia was that of a settled farming population, 
having at the base of its social structure the village 
community. A plurality of such communities formed 
a social unit described by a term corresponding to 
the Arabic word skab; the cohesion of this unit was 
fundamentally economic, secondarily political and 
social, but it was not a kinship-group. At a third 
level of grouping we find cases where one ska‘b gained 
a dominance or hegemony over several neighbouring 
Sha*b groups. Finally, there is a fourth level of dif- 
ferentiation within the culture area as a whole, based 
on linguistic criteria: the language of the inscriptions 
is classifiable into four main dialects, and when the 
Greek geographers tell us that there were four prin- 
cipal “nations” in the area, it is clear that they are 
using the linguistic criterion of differentiation. 

The existence of these various levels of grouping 
has led to some confusion in the use of the term 
Katabanian, for scholars have not always been care- 
ful in distinguishing the levels at which the term is 
applicable. It is certain from the inscriptions that 
Katabàn was a sha‘b, whose territory consisted of 
the present-day Wadi Bayhan {q.v.], and probably 
also the Wadi Harib (q.v.] parallel to it on the west; 
in ancient times, Bayhàn had been the name inerely 
of one of a number of village communities which to- 
gether constituted the sha*b Katabàn. At certain pe- 


riods in its history, however, the sha*b Katabàn was | 


the dominant element in a hegemony which extended 
over the highland plateau south of the Wadi Bayhan 
(now the Yemeni province of al-Bayda’, anciently 
Awsan), and beyond that into Dathina [q.v.], the low- 
land area at the foot on the escarpment which forms 
the southern boundary of the plateau. The classical 
geographers tell us that the Katabanians extended as 
far as the Red Sea and Indian Ocean coasts: but in 
so doing they were probably referring to the linguistic 





tablishing an internal relative chronology; but it is 
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"nation", i.e. the ethnic group which used the same 
dialect as the sha‘b Kataban, for there is no epi- 

| graphic evidence to show that the latter ever exer- 
cised real political control over so wide an area. 
The most we can say is that there were certain so- 
cial linkages between the Katabanian heartland and 
the isolated highland massif in the extreme southwest 
of the peninsula of which today Ta‘izz is the admin- 
istrative centre, for the township of Harbat in the 
Wadi Harib was founded by immigrants from Sawwa, 
not far from Ta‘izz. 

There are some indications that, in the earliest 
phase of our historical records, it was the skab 
Awsan which was the dominant partner in a con- 
federacy covering to some extent the same area 
as the later Katabanian confederacy. This is the 
most probable interpretation of the Sirwàh inscrip- 
tion (RES 3945), which records that Saba crushed 
Awsan and liberated Kataban from  Awsanian 
domination. I. Hommel supposed this to mean 
that Awsan then vanished completely and finally 
from the map, which is certainly wrong, since 
mention of Awsan occurs again much later— probably 
when the Katabanian confederacy had in its turn 
broken up. 

The chronology of Katabàn is still in some dispute. 
An American school, of which the protagonists are 
W. F. Albright and A. Jamme, hold that its history 
stretches from the 6th century B.C. or even earlier, 
down to the early years of the Christian Era, A con- 
tinental school, headed by J. Ryckmans and J. 
Pirenne, dates the whole process some two centuries 
or so later. The only certainty at the moment is that 
there is no mention whatever of Katabān in inscrip- 


| tions from the 4th century A.D. onwards; and we are 


forced to believe that by this time Kataban had dis- 
appeared from the political and social map. This is 
why Muslim writers knew nothing of it as a social 
entity, for such knowledge as they had of pre-Islamic 
affairs extends only to the couple of centuries im- 
mediately preceding Islam. It could also be surmised 
that it was the disappearance of Kataban that paved 
the way for the rise of Bayhàn from being a mere 
village community to a social entity giving its name 
to the whole W4di, but at the same time speaking of 
the king of Hadramawt as overlord: this suggests that 
Katabàn may have been overthrown by a Sabaean- 
Hadrami alliance, which assigned the former lands 
of the sha*b Katabàn to Hadrami overlordship. 
Apart from the uncertainty of the absolute chronol- 
ogy, a diversity of attempts have been made at es- 


doubtful whether even the best of these can yet be 
regarded as definitive. 

Archaeology. In this respect, the Wadi Bayhàn 
is better known than any other area of comparable 
size in the culture area, thanks largely to the intensive 
research campaigns of 1950-51 under the auspices 
of the American Foundation for the Study of Man. 
These concentrated much of their attention on a site 
now known as Hadjar Kublan, anciently Oobduve, 
Thomna, etc., and inscriptionally Tmn‘. It lies 
at the far northern end of the Wàdi, and though now 
engulfed in desert sands, was formerly a highly pros- 
perous settlement. There was a rectangular walled 
town, one quarter of the area of which was an open 
market space, wherein stands a stela of ancient date 
containing the market regulations; a temple outside 
the walled town; and a burial ground at a small rocky 
i outcrop now called Hayd Bin *Akil some few kilo- 
| metres north-east of the town. This site was the 
| metropolis of the Kavabanian confederacy in its 
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heyday; but it came to a violent end, being destroyed 
by fire. There are, however, indications that the 
original headquarters of the ska‘b Kataban, before 
it emerged into paramountcy over the confederation, 
may have been at the site now called Hadjar Bin 
Humeyd, approximately halfway between Hadjar 
Kublàn and the present administrative centre at 
Bayhàn al-Kasàb, for the stratigraphic evidence 
here seems to indicate a very high antiquity indeed 
for the site. 

Three possible routes link the Wadi Bayhan with 
the Wadi Harib. One can skirt the northern end of 
the mountain range separating the two wadis, but this 
route must always have been insecure, exposed as it 
is to attacks from desert tribesmen. Somewhat fur- 
ther there is a pass known as Nakd Markad, devoid 
of inscriptional records but having on the eastern 
approach two stone walls which start from the sides 
of the valley and gradually converge, as they ascend, 
to a narrow opening at the summit of the pass; this 
ensures that caravans could only cross the pass at 
that precise point, thus facilitating customs control. 
Further south again there is a much more impressive 
relic. Due west of Hadjar Bin Humeyd, the Wādî 
Mablaka strikes up into the dividing mountain chain. 
At the head of this, one ascends by a steep zigzag 
climb up the mountainside, along a finely paved path 
of pre-Islamic date; at the very summit of the col, 
a way has been cut deep into the natural rock. The 
construction of the whole route is recorded in an in- 
scription at the summit. 

Another portion of what was evidently the same 
plan crossed a similar pass-road named Zr in an in- 
scription; the exact location of this is unknown, but 
it certainly led westwards out of the Wadi Harib to- 
wards the Wadi Djiiba and Marib. 

The whole Wadi Bayh4n was in ancient times agri- 
culturally exploited by an elaborate irrigation system 
which has been studied in detail by a member of the 
1950-51 expedition, G. van Beek. 

In the Wadi Harib, the only site that has been 
inspected (though not yet systematically excavated) 
is that of the previously mentioned township Harbat, 
now called Hadjar Hinu al-Zurayr, slightly north of 
the western exit from the Mablaka pass. The part 
of the W4di further north has for political reasons 
been, until quite recently, inaccessible to scientific 
research, The same is true of the Wadi Markha, to 
the east of the Wadi Bayh4n, with its important site 
of Hadjar al-Nàb, from which one could hope 
for considerable accretions to our knowledge of 
Katabàn. 

Other sites in the Wàdi Bayhàn itself which might 
repay further investigation include Maryama, situa- 
ted at a point where the Wadi bifurcates some 8 km. 
south of Bayhan al-Kasab, and just west of a pass 
leading towards the Wadi Markha. 

The market regulations of Tm‘ attest the keen in- 
terest of Kataban in trade. A further index of this 
interest is the existence of a well-documented series 
of Katabanian coins, starting in the 3rd century B.C. 
with imitations of Athenian “owl” coinage, and later 
developing into native types. Tmn‘ must to some ex- 
tent have been a eentre of international trade, for 
the Minaeans, who seem to have monopolized the 
traffic in aromatics, hae a resident colony there super- 
vised by their own official called the “kabir of the 
Minaeans in Tmn‘”; and one type of Katabanian 
coinage has a legend not in the usual “monumental” 
script of the settled populations, but in a north 
Arabian script style. 

Katabàn in its later phase showed a very high de- 
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gree of artistic achievement; and its art is mani 
festly greatly influenced by Greek models. 

Religion. The History of Katabàn lies wholly 
within the polytheistic period, and its pantheon, as 
elsewhere in the culture area, was dominated by a 
triad of principal deities. Firstly, a lunar god called 
in the Katabanian speaking territory by the name 
*Amm (in the other linguistic nations he had different 
names). Secondly, ‘Athtar, so named throughout the 
culture area, the male counterpart of north Semitic 
Ashtaroth/Astarte, and usually considered to be the 
Venus-star. Thirdly, a solar goddess with no dis- 
tinctive name but referred to simply as “‘sun’’, or by 
one or more of a series of feminine epithets. All 
the major deities, in fact, embrace a number of 
hypostases distinguished by varying epithets. There 
were also minor deities, whose functions and charac- 
teristics it is difficult to define. 

About actual religious practices we know very 
little, for the Katabanian language texts are as a 
whole markedly more secular in tone than the 
Sabaean ones. One interesting sidelight is that part 
of Dathina was farmed by métayers of the sha‘b Khkd, 
while the proprietorial rights were vested in two 
clans of the ska‘b Kataban: and this landlord-tenant 
relationship expressed itself in a common allegiance 
to a hypostasis of ‘Amm with the distinctive epithet 
“of Labakh" (this last the name of a prominent 
mountain on the west side of the Wadi Bayhan)— 
see Beeston, Qahian, ii. 

Institutions. The titular head of the ska‘b 
Katabàn was a king, malik; but he was by no means 
an autocrat. Legislative enactments were passed in 
the name of the king together with other functionai- 
ries having a variety of titles impossible to interpret 
with any precision, but who may have been grouped 
together under a name etymologically related to 
Arabic sayyid. The composition of the body probably 
varied according to the business in hand; in the 
market regulations a prominent role is played by the 
“overseer” (kr) of the market, in irrigation texts by 
the landlords. The king was not supreme legislator 
but rather chief executive. His functions were to 
register, promulgate and secure the carrying out 
of the acts of the legislative body; to initiate major 
public works; and to act as commander in war. 

He had moreover a dual role. By virtue of being 
head of the ska‘b Katabàn he was also head of the 
confederacy in which the ska*b Katabàn was the domi- 
nant member—in rather the same way that the 
Queen of England is also “head of the British Com- 
monwealth". As head of the confederacy, he used 
formally the title mkrb (vocalization unknown) of 
Kataban, i.c. in this context, the Katabanian 
confederacy. It must be stressed that a theory 
propounded by F. Hommel, and still unfortunately 
being given currency, has in the last few decades 
been proved conclusively to be unfounded and is 
not now believed by any expert: namely, that 
mkrb was the title of the “priest-ruler” (Accadian 
ensi) of a theocratic state anterior to the establishment 
of a secular state headed by a king. 

The crucial evidence on this point is the inscription 
at the head of the Mablaķa pass. This is in two parts: 
in the first (RES 2550) the credit for sponsoring the 
work is claimed for an individual styling himself 
mkrb of Katabàn; in the second (Ryckmans 390, not 
published until 1949), the director of public works 
states that he superintended the work ‘‘on behalf of 
his lord the king of Kataban”. King and mkrb are the 
same individual. It is clear that, to a member of 


| the ska‘b Kataban, his superior was simply “king of 
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Katabàn", but the latter, in sponsoring a major public 
work for the benefit of, and probably financed by, 
the whole confederacy, used the title mkrb which 
stressed his position as head of the confederacy and 
not merely of the ska‘. 

While it is possible that every mkrb may have 
been also a king, the reverse is not true. There are 
several instances of two brothers, or a father and 
son, being designated **joint kings of Katabàn", but 
the title mkrb never occurs in dual or plural. It 
would be safe to conclude, at least provisionally, 
that when there were two joint kings of the skab, 
only one could be formal head of the confederacy. 

Certain holders of the m&rb office list and elaborate 
series of other formal titles, among which two phrases 
deserve note. The mkrb is tax-collector (gzr, cf. 
Tigrinya tag’dsari), chief administrator (gyn), and 
priest, of the tutelary deity of the confederacy, ‘Amm; 
he was thus responsible for federal tax-collection 
and other administration, and for the maintenance of 
the federal cultus. Further, he is “first-born” (bkr) 
of that deity: this expression has to be evaluated in 
the context of the fact that all members of the Kata- 
banian confederacy are collectively the “children of 
*Amm", that is, under the special protection of the 
tutelary deity of the confederacy; there is no reason 
to think that “first-born” implies anything more than 
the primacy of status enjoyed by the head of the con- 
federacy in relation to the other “children of Amm". 

One institution which emerges with greater clarity 
in Katabàn than elsewhere is the corvée. The main- 
tenance of the great irrigational installations which 
served a number of properties was the responsibility 
of the landowners concerned, and the latter were 
obliged to provide for this purpose one day's corvée 
labour in each period of fifteen days (RES 3854 as 
reinterpreted in Beeston, Calendars, 6-7). 

Language. The dialects of the culture area con- 
stitute an independent language within the southern 
branch of the Semitic languages, as distinct from 
Arabic as is, on the one hand Aramaic, and on the 
other Ethiopic (albeit in the later, post-Katabanian, 
phase a good many Arabic lexical items begin to 
creep in). Of the Katabanian dialect itself, the most 
noteworthy features are: (a) the prefix of the causa- 
tive verb-system, and the base of the third person 
independent and affixed pronouns, are sibilants, 
as they are in Minaean and Hadrami, whereas 
Sabaean has À in these forms; (b) the imperfect 
indicative of verbs has a b-prefix, contrasting with 
absence of the prefix in subjunctive and jussive. 

The script is the South Semitic alphabet used 
throughout the culture area (either directly ancestral 
to, or at all évents closely related to, Ethiopic 
script), but with a fairly distinctive Katabanian 
ductus, which in the earlier phases resembles Minaean 
ductus and in the latter phases evolves its own 
Characteristic style of great beauty. The alphabet 
contains 29 consonantal symbols, representing the 
28 consonant phonemes of Arabic plus an extra 
unvoiced sibilant phoneme. 

Bibliography: W. F. Albright, The chronol- 
ogy of ancient South Arabia, in BASOR, cxix, 
5-15; A. F. L. Beeston, Qahtan, fasc. i, The 
mercantile code of Qataban, fasc. ii, The Labakh 
texts, London 1959-71; idem, Epigraphic South 
Arabian calendars, London 1956; idem, Descriptive 
grammar of Epigraphic South Arabian, London 
1962; idem, Kingship in ancient South Arabia, in 
JESHO xv (1972), 256-68; R. L. Bowen, F. P. Al- 
bright et al., Archaeological discoveries in South 
Arabia, Baltimore 1958; B. Doe, Southern Arabia, 


London 1971 [excellent photographs and des- 
criptions of sites, but unreliable on history and 
epigraphy]; M. A. Ghul, New Qatabani inscriptions, 
in BSOAS, xxii, 1-22, 419-38; G. F. Hill, Catalogue 
of the Greek coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, London 1922; M. Hófner and H. von 
Wissmann, Beitráge zur historischen Geographie des 
vorislamischen Sudarabien, Wiesbaden 1953, 35- 
77; A. Jamme, Le panthéon sudarabe préislamique, 
in Le Museon, lx (1947), 57-147; idem, Piéces 
épigraphiques de Heid bin Agil, Louvain 1952; 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyklopádie, s.v. KATABANI; 
J. Pirenne, Paléographie des inscriptions sud- 
arabes, i, Brussel 1956; idem, Le royaume sud- 
arabe de Qatabán ct sa datation, Louvain 1961; 
Répertoire d'épigraphie sémitique, tom. 6-7, Paris 
1935-50; G. Van Beek et al., Hajar bin Humeid, 
Baltimore 1969; J. Walker, A mysterious South 
Arabian coin-legend, in NC, 6th ser., viii, 39-42. 
(A. F. L. BeEsTON) 
KATADA 8. DISAMA B. KATÀDA AL-SADÜSI, 
ABU’L-KHATTAB, a Successor, who was blind from 
birth and who became proverbial (see, e.g., Ibn 
Bassām, Dhakhīra, ij1, 2) for his prodigious memory 
and his knowledge about genealogies, lexicography, 
historical traditions, Kur?ànic exegesis and the 
readings, and hadith. Of Bedouin origin, he spent 
his life in Basra, where he is said to have gone about 
without a guide. He was the pupil of al-Hasan al- 
Basri and Ibn Sirin, and also transmitted the Sahifa 
of Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah (Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 
1o, Eng. tr. ii, 23). He was considered to be a pro- 
ponent of the doctrine of free will [see KADARIYYA], 
and it was he who gave their name to the Mu‘tazila, 
but it is also said that he later renounced his Kadari 
views. His exegetical teaching was written down by 
Sa‘id b. Bashir (Fthrist, 51), who died in 168/784-5, 
according to Ibn ‘Imad, Shadhardat, i, 265-6. He was 
supposedly born in 60/680, and died of plague at 
Wasit in 117/735, but the information on the place 
and date of his death is contradictory. 
Bibliography: bn Batta-Laoust, 31; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 462 and index; Ibn Khallikàn, 
no. 514 (= ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, iv, 85-6); Dhahabi, 
Huffaz, i, 115-17; Ibn al‘Imad, Shadharat, i, 
153-4; Ibn Sa'd, viij2, 1-3; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
509-11; Abū Nu‘aym, Hilya, ii, 333-45, no. 198; 
Ibn Djazari, Kurra?, ii, no. 2611; Safadi, Nakt, 
230; Tahdhib al-tahdhib, viii, 351; Yakit, Udaba’, 
xvii, 9-10; Massignon, Essai, index. 
(Cu. PELLAT) 
KATADA sr. IDRIS, usually known as Abū- 
*Uzaiyyiz, the ancestor of the sharifs of 
Mecca from the beginning of the 7th/13th century. 
He was born in the district of Yanbu‘, probably 
soon after 540/1145-6. Yanbu‘, a fortress, on the 
Mecca-Medina road, was then dominated by the 
Katàda family, one of the *Alawi families which be- 
longed to the branch of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali. At the be- 
ginning of the 7th/13th century Mukaththir b. Kasim, 
sharif and ruler of Mecca, died. He was succeeded 
by his son Muhammad, the last sharif from the 
ruling family of the Hawashim. Katada b. Idris, who 
had earlier succeeded in uniting his tribe with the 
other tribes of the district of Yanbu‘ under his leader- 
ship, captured Mecca and killed Muhammad b. 
Mukaththir. The last sharifs of the Bani Hashim 
had lived in an atmosphere of constant family strife 
and quarrels. Meanwhile, Katada had established 
himself in Yahbu* and extended his power south- 
wards in the direction of Mecca, thus preparing 
his attack on the holy city. 


Katàda was a man of political genius. He pursued 
the idea of founding an independent state in Arabia, 
recognizing the weakness of both the ‘Abbasids of 
Baghdad and the Ayyübids of Egypt and Syria. 
Since neither they nor the Zaydis of Yaman presented 
any real threat, he endeavoured to capture the 
whole of the Hidjaz. After repairing the ruinous 
walls of Mecca, he captured al-Ta?if and brought 
the Thakif tribes under his dominion. Katada rebuilt 
the fortress of Yanbu‘, organized his army and 
then tried to capture Medina, but Salim b. Kasim, 
the sharif of Medina, and a member of the Husayni 
branch of the ‘Alawi family, thwarted his purpose. 

Although Katáda was a Shi‘, he acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir. On the 
whole, however, his relations with the caliph were 
frequently strained and sometimes broke into open 
hostility. Nevertheless, the caliph, who was working 
to reunite the Muslim world under his leadership, 
once invited him to visit Baghdad. It is said that 
Katada started on his journey to the capital, but re- 
turned to his own country when he was met by an 
embassy of the caliph which had in its train fettered 
lions. Be this legend or fact, this much is certain, 
that Katada embodied his idea of the ‘‘splendid isola- 
tion of Hidjàz'' in verses which are a typical illustra- 
tion of his negative attitude towards foreign powers. 
Probably his encouragement of the Zaydi occupation 
of Yaman is to be viewed in the same light. 

In 609/1212-13, the mother of Djalal al-Din, 
leader of the Assassins, lord of Alamüt and the ally 
of al-Nàsir, the ‘Abbasid caliph, went to Mecca on 
the pilgrimage. Her visit coincided with the murder 
of Katáda's cousin. Katada, who greatly resembled 
his cousin, was sure that he himself was the intended 
victim and that the murderer was an Assassin sent 
against him by the caliph. Greatly angered, he at- 
tacked and looted the ‘Iraki pilgrims and imposed a 
heavy fine on them, much of which was paid by the 
lady of Alamit. 

In his last days Katàda undertook an expedition 
against Medina. Illness, however, induced him to 
return to Mecca, where he was killed in 618/1221 by 
his son Hasan, who suspected him of favouring one 
of his relatives as candidate for the throne. His 
descendants were ruling sharifs in Mecca until r916, 
when Husayn converted the sharifate into a kingdom. 

Bibliography: Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mirai 
al-xaman, Hyderabad 1952, viii, 617-8; Fasi, 

Shifa? al-gharam  bi-akhbàr al-balad al-Harám, 

Cairo 1956, ii, 198-9; YafiSi, Mirai al-djinan, 

Hyderabad 1339/1920-1, iv 39; Makrizi, al-Sulük, 

Cairo 1956, i, 206; *Isàmi, Simi al-mujüm al- 

*awáli, Cairo, iv, 207-14; Wüstenfeld, Die Chroniken 

der Stadt Mekka, ii, 69, 214, 260 ff.; iii, 14, 83; 

Ibn al-Athir, xii, 134, 169, 261 ff.; al-Sindjari, 

Man@ih al-Karam, fols. 121 ff., in Snouck Hur- 

gronje’s Ms.; Ahmad Zayni Dahlan, Khuldsat 

al-Kalam, Cairo 1305, 23; idem, ‘Umdat al- 

Talib, Bombay 1318, 121ff.; Ibn Khaldin, 

‘Ibar, Balak 1284, iv, 104 ff.; Abu ’l-Fida?, 

Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1286, ii, 137; Snouck Hurgronje, 

Mekka, 73 ff.; idem, Qatadah’s policy of splendid 

isolation of the Hijaz, in A Volume of Oriental 

Siudies presented to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 

1922, 439-44, where Katada’s poem is discussed 

(= 

gronje, iii, 355 ff.). 

(A. S. WENsiNcK-[S. ZAKKAR]) 

KATAHR, a district of India to the east of 
Dihli lying between the Ràmgangà and Sháradà rivers 
and hence the eastern part of the tract which, in 
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the first third of the 18th century, came to be 
known as Rohilkhand [g.v.]; but in Mughal times 
the name seems to have been applied loosely to 
the whole of that tract. The name (Katahr in the 
oldest Muslim sources, but recte Kafakr) is variously 
derived: W. Crooke, Tribes and castes of the North 
West Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta 1896, iii, 176, 
takes it as the name of the common soil of the 
tract, “a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious 
nature requiring copious rain for irrigation’; others 
from the Kaíehriyà Rádjpüts of the region, who 
may derive their name froin the characteristic 
soil, although a local tradition takes it from their 
putative original home in Kafhiawar. 

The Hindi tribes of the region had a reputation for 
turbulence and intransigence, and there are several 
accounts of operations against them in the sultanate 
period: in 652/1254 by Nasir al-Din Mahmid, as a 
reprisal for the murder of a Muslim officer (Minhadj 
al-Siradj Djüzdjàni, Tabakat-i Nasiri, s.v. 9th regnal 
year); by Balban in 665/1267, after reports that 
the inhabitants were plundering all around them 
without restraint and that the local £k/á*dár could 
no longer control them—-his severe measures are 
said to have kept the region quiet for the next 30 
years (Diyà? al-Din Barani, Ta?rikh-i Féróz Sháhi, 
ed. Bib. Ind., 55-9); Barani (op. cit., 288) includes 
the whole of Katahr in the regions affected by 
*Alà? al-Din Khaldji’s revenue reforms (ca. 701/1301); 
in about 779/1377-8 the murder of the governor 
of Badà?ün by Rày Khaífgü, the chief of the Kafahri- 
ya Radjpits, led to a terrible vengeance by Féróz 
b. Radjab (“Férdz Shah Tughluk”’), who laid waste 
the district, slaughtered thousands of Hindis and 
enslaved some 23,000 more, and issued an order of 
regular punitive raids for the next five years, himself 
hunting regularly at Sambhal, “leaving nothing 
but the game” (Yahyā Sirhindi, Tæ’rīkhk-i Mubārak 
Sháhi, 140). Under the weak “Sayyid kings” of 
Dihli, especially Khidr Khan and Mubarak Shah 
[gg.v., Katahr was in practically a continuous 
state of rebellion (Ta’vikh-t Mubarak Shahi, passim 
after p. 182). Thereafter Katahr seems to have 
changed hands frequently between the Dihli sultan- 
ate and the Sharki [q.v.] sultanate of Djawnpur, 
although it appears seldom in the chronicles. The 
last recorded rebellion from the region is that of 
one Kanbar Beg, shortly before Humayin’s death, 
in 963/1555. 

Under Akbar the sarkár of Badà?ün, the principal 
town in the Katahr region, became part of the 
$8ba of Dihli; later the importance of Badà?ün 
declined, and under Shàhdjahàn the chief town of 
the region was Bareli (“Bareilly”). Awrangzēb later 
included the more western town of Sambhal in 
the sarkar, thus extending the connotation of 
"Katahr" to the region now generally known as 
Rohilkhand. For its later history, see s.v. ROHILKHAND 

See also HIND, above, map facing p. 428; BADA?ON; 
SAMBHAL. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(J. Burton-Pace) 

KATAK [see oRIssA]. 

KATANGA (now Shaba), region in the south- 
east corner of the modern Republic of Zaire, 
formerly Congo (now Kinshasa). Here, between 
the Congo-Zambesi watershed and the forests of the 
central Congo basin, the land slopes gently down, 
hundreds of miles of open bush country, relatively 
heavily populated, producing corn, rice, sugarcane 
and other crops. Falls on the Lulaba River cut 
Katanga off from water transport on the Congo; the 
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region's main avenues of approach were from Ben- 
guela via Bihé on the west, and from Lakes Tanga- 
' nyika and Nyasa on the east. The principal highway 
of Islamic penetration in eastern Africa, however, 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika, where by 1840 
a permanent trading centre had been established 
at Ujiji, continued thence due east to Maniema and 
the Luapula valley, where Islam has struck its 
deepest roots in Zaire. Only a branch route turned 
southwards. Tippu Tip, the most outstanding of 
the so-called “Arabs” from the east coast of Africa, 
in the Congo, may perhaps for a time, about 1870, 
have operated in conjunction with Msiri, ruler of 
Katanga, against the Lunda of Kazembe; but later 
it was reported that Msiri had plundered one of 
Tippu Tip’s lieutenants. Tippu Tip travelled through 
Urua, in northeast Katanga, early in his career, but 
found the area disappointingly sparse in ivory, the 
main export item, together with slaves, to the east 
coast, and his attention was finally diverted north- 
wards. For these reasons, the story of Islam in 
Katanga remains but a minor theme in the general 
development of Islam in Zaire. 

A state called Garenganze had grown up in the 
Katanga region under Msiri, a Nyamwezi immigrant. 
Nyamwezi trade with Katanga may have begun as 
early as 1800; Msiri's father, Kalasa, had often 
visited the region to buy copper. Msiri was once 
able, with the aid of a few guns, to render valuable 
help to the local Sanga chief, and became his heir. 
Both the Sanga and the Lamba over whom Msiri 
also became ruler, had been vassals of neighbouring 
Kazembe; Msiri successfully beat back an attempt 
by Kazembe to re-assert his authority. Msiri, 
strengthening his position as much as possible by 
encouraging immigration, welcoming refugees, amas- 
sing slaves, and building up an armoury, came to rule 
an area the size of Great Britain, from the Lualaba 
to Lake Mweru and the Luapula, and from the Luvua 
to the Congo/Zambesi watershed. 

Such a state was attractive to traders, and these 
came from all quarters, Zanzibar, Uganda, Nyam- 
wezi country, the Zambesi, Lake Nyasa, Angola and 
the Congo basin. Some of the incoming traders Msiri 
tempted to stay on, with gifts of land and women. 
Ivory, salt, slaves, iron and copper were exported. 
Copper, crosses of which served as currency in the 
region, was particularly important. The Arabs intro- 
duced brassworking at Ujiji, one part of zinc from 
the coast to two of Katanga copper. Arab influence 
grew at Bunkeya, Msiri’s capital; the "Arabs" had 
reception days at court, when their master traders 
presented Msiri with gifts. Msiri depended upon these 
traders, above all for his arms supply; but he was 
envious of their wealth and fearful of their power. 
When in 1886 the first Christian missionary, F. S. 
Arnot, arrived, Msiri welcomed him, in part as a 
counterweight to the ‘‘Arabs’’. At Arnot’s first inter- 
view with Msiri, he was introduced to several “Arab” 
traders from Zanzibar. The “Arabs” had evidently 
promulgated infamous stories about the English, to 
prejudice Msiri against them, but he suspended judg- 
ment, remarking that he did not yet know the 
English while he did know the “Arabs”. Arnot 
visited a camp of “Arab” traders at the capital, 
where he saw numerous slaves, mostly full-grown 
men and women. He watched a man being bought 
for ten yards of calico, and was told that a woman 
or a young lad might fetch from twelve to sixteen 
yards. Grown men, untameable and liable to escape, 
were less valuable. Slave sticks were in use. Slave 
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babies were often killed. Arnot, of the Plymouth ' 





Brethren, was followed by other Brethren mission- 
aries. Rivalry grew between the missionaries and 
the “Arabs”: the latter ridiculed reading the Bible 
from left to right, the material poverty—in accord 
with strict Brethren principles —of the missionaries, 
and their failure to supply Msiri with munitions. 
The extent of Islamic religious influence in Katanga 
is hard to gauge, but was almost certainly very 
slight: Muslim written charms were evidently 
prized for healing; some immigrants from the 
east recommended that Msiri punish theft by 
amputating the hand, but he demurred, preferring 
the death penalty; he did prohibit smoking and snuff. 
But these are only scraps of evidence, and may not 
all even reflect Islamic influence. 

Until the end of 1891, Msiri steadfastly refused 
to acknowledge the claim of the Congo Free State of 
King Leopold of the Belgians, to the territory, and 
in December of that year he was killed by a State 
agent. These events happened in relative isolation 
from the mainstream of Muslim development further 
north. There, in 1887, Tippu Tip accepted appoint- 
ment as governor by the Congo Free State, placing 
his domains nominally under the State. This rap- 
prochement did not last long: in 1892 war between 
the State and the “Arabs” broke out, and by 1895 the 
power of the latter was broken, their main leaders 
dead or fugitives. In Katanga, there was confusion, 
unchecked ‘‘Arab”’ slave-raiding and famine; Msiri’s 
authority had begun to crumble even before his 
death, and the State was only very gradually able 
to impose control. The State introduced, incidentally, 
a new Islamic element, for some of the State troops 
were Hausa Muslims. 

Following the consolidation of the Congo Free 
State, later the Belgian Congo, the natural links east- 
wards of Congolese Muslims were for a time dis- 
located. The Belgian authorities were generally more 
suspicious of, and hostile to, Islam than were French 
and British colonial governments in several other, 
more Muslim, part of black Africa. Contacts with 
East Africa recovered, partly as a result of German 
employment of coastal Muslims as government 
servants in the interior of German East Africa. 
In 1932-5, the Kadiriya farika was observed spreading 
among the Muslims of the Congo. The first national 
Muslim Congress met in Kasongo in March 1964. 

Bibliography: V. S. Arnot, Garenganze, 

London 1889; Ruth Slade, King Leopold’s Congo, 

London 1962; C. Young, The Congo, in J. Kritzeck 

and W. H. Lewis, Islam in Africa, New York 

1969, with many further references. 

(H. FISHER) 

KATANIYA [see siKILIYYA]. 

KATAR, in the local pronunciation Gitar, a 
peninsula of some 4,000 square miles in area 
which juts out into the Arabian Gulf. 
It is about 115 miles long and 55 miles broad at its 
widest part. The discoveries of the Danish archaeo- 
logical expeditions from 1956 to 1964 show that 
Katar had been inhabited since prehistoric times, the 
earliest object found, a pair of hand-axes, dating from 
about 4,000 B.C. The earliest Arabic prose source 
to mention it is the Kitab al-masdlik wa ’l-mamdlik 
of Ibn Khurradadhbih, who notes it briefly as 
one of the stops on the route from Basra to ‘Um4n; 
this despite the fact that it is believed to have 
provided the nisba of the Azraki Kharidji Katari b. 
al-Fudja?a. It is briefly mentioned by al-Hamdani in 
a list of Arabian place-names and elsewhere as a 
halt on a route, Even much later, neither Yakit nor 
Ibn Manzür gives significantly more information 
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on Katar. It is mentioned in Umayyad poetry; 
indeed, Yáàküt cites a reference from Dijarir. Ibn 
Hawkal makes an early mention of Katari pirates, 
and Mas‘iidi mentions the waters of Katar as a 
source of pearls. 

For such a prominent physical feature, it attracted 
strangely little notice from European travellers in 
the Gulf area. Early maps show Katar only as a 
slight buige on the mainiand and the first represen- 
tation of it as a peninsula is on Arrowsmith’s map 
of 1825. Although by 1825 two ships of the Indian 
Navy had surveyed this whole area, it was not until 
comparatively recently that the complete outline of 
Katar was accurately mapped. 

Yàküt mentions Katar as a settlement (karya) and 
Pedro Teixeira at the end of the 16th century calls 
it a port of Arabia". Whether or not it was a "settle- 
imnent" or a "port", much of the history of Katar 
does centre around settlements on or near the sea 
rather than round a country. It was only under the 
ruling Al Thani dynasty that the various city states 
were finally united. 

In 1766 the Al Khalifa clan of the ‘Utib immigrated 
from Kuwayt and occupied Zubàra on the western 
shore of the peninsula. With their arrival begins the 
modern period in the history of the country and the 
only one for which we have adequate inforination. At 
this time there were already settled in Katar the Al 
Musallam clan of the Banü Khàlid in Huwayla, the 
Ma‘adid and other Al? b. ‘Ali in Fuwayrit, and in 
Dawha (then called Bid‘) (cf. above), Suwaydi refu- 
gees (Südàn) from that part of eastern Arabia later 
called Trucial Oman. 

A little later, *Utbi kinsmen of the Al Khalifa, the 
Djalàáhima, joined them at Zubàra. Dissension arose 
between them, and the latter removed to Ruways 
where they took to piracy. Although they were later 
nearly exterminated by the Al Khalifa and their 
allies, their piracies combined with their feud with 
the Al Khalifa were an important factor in the 
history of the area. 

The occupation of Basra by the Persians from 
1776-9 brought an influx of merchants to Zubára and 
it became for some time the centre of the pearl trade 
and of trade in general in eastern Arabia. It success- 
fully defended itself against a number of Persian at- 
tacks and after the failure of the 1783 expedition, 
the Al Khalifa, together with ‘Utib from Kuwait, 
mounted a successful expedition against Bahrayn and 
Ahmad b. Khalifa became the first ‘Utbi ruler of 
those islands. 

The Djalāhima, by this time at Khawr Hassān 
(now called Khuwayr), began to play a dominant role 
in Katar and, by 1809, under the famous Rahma b. 
Djabir, then in alliance with the Wahhabi power, they 
controlled even Zubara. Indeed in 1810-11, through 
the alliance with the Djalahima, a Wahhabi, ‘Ab- 
dallàh b. *Ufaysán, governed Katif, Katar and 
Bahrayn. In 1811 after a successful expedition by 
Sayyid Safid of Muscat against Zubàra and Khawr 
Hassan, the Wahhabis withdrew from Bahrayn and 
Katar and the Al Khalifa returned to power. Rahma 
withdrew to Dammam and pursued his feud with 
the Al Khalifa from there and from other centres in 
the Gulf. During all of this time he was careful 
in his piracies not to attack British ships, and this 
policy gave him immunity from their reprisals. 
Indeed, in 1817 he fought successfully against 
the Kawásim, the pirates of Ra?s.al-Khayma and 
al-Shárika, who so successfully harried the ships of 
the area, including those of the British. 

Meanwhile Bid* (later Dawha) was destroyed by a 





British cruiser in 1821 as a reprisal for acts of piracy 
committed by some of its inhabitants, but by 
1823, under the Al Ba ‘Aynayn, was still the only 
port in the peninsula to possess trading ships. 
Though still in this period and until 1840 nominally 
subject to the Shaykk of Bahrayn, in fact, though not 
openly contested, his suzerainty was not accepted, 
though for a time Shaykh ‘Abd Allah did indeed 
reside in Katar. 

It is a feature of all of the earlier history of 
Katar that the inhabitants of its city-states would re- 
move or be removed within the area. Many of these 
migrations are of importance later when they are 
used as proofs in the kind of territorial disputes 
which were important to the area after 1918. Thus 
in 1828 the Al Ba ‘Aynayn were removed after a re- 
volt to Ruways and Fuwayrit and the inhabitants of 
Huwayla were re-settled in Bahrayn after a revolt 
in 1835. More important for Katar, however, were 
movements of the Bani Yas from the area of Abia 
Zabi [g.v.]. The Bani Yas under Suwaydan, by their 
maritime depredations from Dawha, brought the then 
ruler of Abü Zabi close to war with Bahrayn. This 
raiding ceased when Suwaydàn returned to Abü Zabi 
in 1828, but the Bani Yàs had fines for piracy laid 
on them in 1835 and many emigrated to Khawr al- 
*Udayd to avoid payment of these, leaving only in 
1878. In this period this group was the cause 
of much friction between Katar and Abü Zabi. 
The piracies of one of these emigrants, Djàsim b. 
Djabir, continued despite energetic attempts to ap- 
prehend him. In 1841, however, his ship was seized 
and burnt at Dawha, although Djasim himself 
escaped. 

The Kataris were also involved to some extent 
in the hostilities of 1840-9 between the rival 
Bahrayni shaykks, ‘Abd Allah and Muhammad. The 
Kataris went to the aid of Muhammad, who had 
seized Murayr and Fuwayrit in Katar, when he 
used them as a base for the successful attack on 
Muharrak in Bahrayn, which established him firmly 
there in 1843. But for the peace agreed in 1851 
between the Shaykh of Bahrayn and the Su‘tdi 
Amir, Faysal b. Turki would have occupied Dawha, 
Wakra and Fuwayrit. He was in the position to do 
so and it seems sure that their inhabitants would 
have preferred this to the Bahrayni connection. Cer- 
tainly, after this time the skaykk of Bahrayn paid a 
yearly tax to the Sufüdis to ensure the safety of 
Katar from attacks by tribes within their sphere of 
control. However, late in 1867 Bahrayn and Abü 
Zabi launched a joint attack on Dawha and Wakra, 
totally destroying them and removing their popula- 
tion. From then to the present day, relations between 
Katar on the one hand and Bahrayn and Abü 
Zabi on the other have remained uneasy. 

One of those who had fled from Dawha was Mu- 
hammad b. Thàni of the Al ‘Thani of the Ma‘adid. 
He was induced, because of his great influence, to 
sign an agreement in September 1868 with the 
British, by the terms of which he was virtually 
established in Dawha. Although this was in effect 
the beginning of the rule of the Al Thani, little is 
known of them before this date other than that a 
kinsman, ‘Isa b. Tarif, had emigrated from Kays 
Island to Dawha in 1843 and was killed in battle 
four years later near Fuwayrit. 

In mid-1871 a deputation was sent to Dawha by 
the Turks, who had recently occupied Katif, and 
Shaykh Djdsim (perhaps better Kasim) b. Muhammad 
of the Al ‘Thani was persuaded to accept the Turkish 
flag. Despite this Bedouin and Wahhabi forces 
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driven out of al-Hasà began to use Katar as a base 
for military harassment of the Ottomans. The Turks 
as a result landed troops and guns at Dawba in 
1872 and stationed themselves nearby; but the 
Al Thani nevertheless remained the paramount 
Shaykhs: in 1876 Djàsim was appointed &kd?im- 
makam of Katar, and in 1879, after the death of his 
father, governor of Dawha. Relations were no 
longer good, however. By 1890 Djàsim had attempted 
to resign his responsibilities and there were outbreaks 
of hostilities between the big tribal alliances. 

In 1878, however, Djàsim was able to evict the 
Naʻim from Zubàra, which they had settled some 
years earlier, their repeated piracies having pro- 
vided adequate pretext. This action had far-reaching 
repercussions, since the Na‘im were the last tribal 
group in Katar to accept the writ of Babrayn con- 
sistently, and this acceptance of their suzerainty 
gave substance to Bahrayni claims to rule all or 
part of Katar. Zubàra remained an uninhabited 
place long after this engagement. This event caught 
the imagination of the Kataris and they have much 
oral literature on this theme and on the theme of 
the hostilities between Katar and Abü Zabi in the 
years immediately following. 

The Bani Yàs had left *Udayd in 1878; then in 
1880 the Kubaysàt removed to Abü Zabi, and the 
consequent loss of Katari influence in *Udayd caused 
further bitterness in Djàsim. The next ten years were 
marked by some maritime raids but more by raids 
on land between these two principals. The raids in- 
creased im scale and one of the engagements, a raid 
against Dawha in 1888, ended in the death of Shaykh 
Djàsim's son *Ali. 

Relations with the Turks were also worsening, and 
in early 1893 Djàsim refused a summons from the 
visiting wali of Basra. The Arabs were provoked into 
an engagement to the north of Dawha. In this, how- 
ever, the Turks were forced to withdraw in poor 
order, although their losses were much lighter 
than those of the Arabs. Peace was soon restored, 
and a later rising in 1898 seems to have been a small 
affair in comparison. The jurisdiction of the Turks 
still extended not much beyond Dawha. 

In 1895 two shaykhs of the Al b. ‘Ali, Sultan b. 
Salamah and Nasir b. Mubarak, made an attempt to 
seize Babrayn. These shaykhs had removed from 
Bahrayn and gathered a sizeable armada in the north 
of Katar. They had the support of the local Ottoman 
mudir and also apparently of Shaykh Djasim, though 
the latter claimed that he was not concerned. Peace 
was made only after a large number of ships had 
been seized or destroyed by the British. 

Shaykh Djasim died in 1913, shortly after the 
conclusion of the convention by which Turkey 
renounced any claims to Katar. Then during 1916 
Britain’s relations with Katar were regulated by 
a treaty on the same lines as those with Bahrayn 
and Trucial Oman. Some of its clauses, however, 
were not put into effect at that time; and no resident 
Political Agent was appointed, responsibility falling 
to the Political Agent in Bahrayn. 

The status of Zubàra would still seem to have 
been a natter of dispute. Shaykh ‘Abd Allah (1913- 
49) occupied it in 1937, and though this was not ac- 
cepted by Bahrayn, the matter has been left largely 
in abeyance. In 1949 Saudi Arabia raised a claim to 
a strip of land in South Katar, but although these 
claims were discussed in 1952 they were not pursued. 
Boundary disputes in Eastern Arabia have assumed 
a different complexion since the discovery of oil in 
the area. Oil was discovered in Katar in 1940, the 


discovery well having an estimated production 
capacity of 5,000 barrels a day. War shortages, 
however, inhibited further development. By 1969 
output had however reached nearly 17 m, tons 
and there has been considerable development, 
especially off-shore, since 1969. 

Meanwhile the population of Katar, although it 
has increased greatly, is still relatively small (about 
150,000 in 1970) and concentrated largely around the 
capital Dawha. The British role in Katar after the 
end of hostilities in 1945 was related increasingly 
to specialist and technical aspects of external and 
defence affairs and the country has been since Sep- 
tember 1971 an independent Arab country. 
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KATARI s. AL-FUDJA^A, the last chief of 
the Azraki Kharidjis (see AzáRIKA], celebrated 
both as poet and as orator. He belonged to a clan 
of the Tamim (the tribe which furnished one of the 
most noteworthy contingents to these rebels), the 
Bani Kabiya b. Hurkis b. Mazin (Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tab. 82). The name of his father, al-Fudja’a, 
is said to have been a surname and his real name 
was Dja'wana. Like other Arab chiefs, al-Katari had 
a double kunya (cf. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, i, 267, 
Eng. tr. i, 242): Abi Muhammad in peace and 
Abi Ma‘ama in war (Djàbiz, Bayán, ed. Hàrün, 
i, 342, iii, 264). Of his youth we only know that he 
took part under the command of *Abd al-Rabmàn 
b. Samura, along with several other chiefs, among 
whom was al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra al-Azdi, destined 
later to become his bitter enemy, at the submission 
of Sidjistan in 42/662 (al-Baladhuri, Fut#h, 396; Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr, ai-Istifáb, Haydaràbád 1318, 405; 
Ibn Hadjar, Iséba, Cairo 1325, iv, 161). He must 
have reached a fairly mature age when, in 69/689, 
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he was acclaimed “Caliph” of the AzrakIs when the 
latter, defeated by al-Muhallab and his lieutenants, 
were passing through a very serious crisis. Katari, 
endowed with tremendous energy and indifferent 
to danger, was able to arouse the enthusiasm of 
his partisans, and after leading back the remnants 
of the army into the mountains of Kirmaàn, reor- 
ganised them; he then went down again into ‘Irak, 
occupied Ahwaz and threatened Basra. Kept for a 
long time in check by al-Muhallab, he nevertheless 
succeeded in maintaining his position on the left 
bank of the Dudjayl even after ‘Irak, as a result 
of the defeat of Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr at Maskin 
(72/691), had fallen into the hands of *Abd al-Malik. 
Finally al-Hadjdjàádj b. Yüsuf, appointed governor 
of ‘Irak, decided to reappoint al-Muhallab to the 
command against the Azrakis, in which he had been 
replaced without success by other chiefs. Al-Muhallab 
soon drove the rebels across the Dudjayl and assuming 
the offensive, pursued them into the very centre of 
their power, Kirman. Katari nevertheless was able 
to hold out for a long time in his lines (it is to this 
period that a silver coin with a legend in Pahlavi and 
Arabic of the year 75/694 struck in the name of Ka- 
tari as Amir al-Mwminin, refers [see ZDMG, xii 
(1858), 52, no. 303]). The dissensions that broke out 
within the Azraki army between Arabs and Mawdéli 


resulted in a split: Katari had to leave the town of | 


Djiruft which was the Azraki headquarters and take 
refuge along with the Arabs in Tabaristàn, while the 
Mawáli continued to hold Djiruft under the command 
of their chief, ‘Abd Rabb or ‘Abd Rabbihi (there are 
two individuals of this name among the Mawàáli, dis- 
tinguished by the epithets al-Kabir and al-Saghir, and 
the sources give the rank of commander sometimes 
to one and sometimes to the other, or even distinguish 
two groups of the Mawáli which separated successive- 
ly from al-Katari and were led by ‘Abd Rabbihi the 
Great and the Less respectively). This division proved 
fatal, for al-Muhallab had no difficulty in routing the 
Mawáli and killing their chief; al-Hadjdjàdj sent the 
Kalbi warrior Sufyàn b. al-Abrad against Katari: or 
rather the latter (according to a tradition recorded 
by al-Ya*kübi) as governor of Rayy received the ap- 
peal which the :spahbadh (q.v.] addressed to him on 
behalf of the people of Tabaristan who were exasper- 
ated by the rigid application of the djizya by Katari. 
The Azrakis, surprised by Sufyàn's troops in a defile 
in the mountains, suffered a decisive defeat. Katar, 
who fell under his horse and was abandoned by his 
followers, was discovered and killed by a local in- 
habitant. His head was cut off and borne in triumph 
to Küfa and then to Damascus to be presented to the 
caliph. The remnants of the Azrakis under ‘Abida b. 
Hilal al-Yashkuri fled to Sadhawwar, a stronghold 
near Kümis (Yàküt, iii, 62) where they sustained a 
long siege from Sufyàn; having exhausted their 
supplies, they made a desperate sortie and were 
wiped out. The chronology of these events is far from 
certain: the sources which say that Katari was in 
command for 13 or even 20 years are of no value. 
According to Wellhausen (see Bibi.), the election of 
Katari as caliph probably took place at the end of 
69 A.H. and his death in 78 or 79. 

Katarl b. al-Fudjà?a represents in striking fashion 
the type of Khàridji intransigeant and also that of 
Arab sayyid, half-cavalier and half-brigand. Like the 
other Azrakis, as a result of his fanatical zeal, he 
preached and practised isti‘vad [q.v.] and declared the 
ka‘ada or quietists to be infidels. On the other hand, 
he was proud of his Arab blood and of his Bedouin 
character. 
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Like several other illustrious Khàridjis, he had a 
real talent as orator and poet. One of his alleged 
orations is recorded by Djahiz, Bayan, ii, 126-9; 
: kd}, ii, 195-6, Fihrist, 125, but R. Blachére (Hist. 
de la Lit. arabe, iii, 734) thinks that it might have 
been written in the 3rd/gth century. A few pieces in 
which he celebrates his wife Umm Hakim, who was 
also a convinced and brave Khàridjl, have been pre- 
served. But amongst the most famous of his poems 
is the fragment given in the Hamása of Abüà Tammàm 
(i, 333, see also i, 44, 286), and often cited with 
numerous variants. His poems of a politico-religious 
Character are remarkable for the elevated style and 
a heroic contempt for death and place their author in 
the first rank of Khàridii poets. 
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KATH, the ancient capital of Kh¥drazm 
[q.v.], situated on the east bank of the main channel 
of the Amü Daryà or Oxus a short distance from 
modern Khiwa. According to Yakit, Buldan, iv, 222, 
Kath meant in Kh’4razmian a wall or rampart within 
the steppe, even if it enclosed no buildings, but there 
is nothing in what we know of Kh"àrazmian to con- 
firm this; it is conceivable that there is some con- 
nection with Sogdian kath, kanth, “town”, though this 
is wholly conjectural. The site of Kāth was affected 
by changes in the channels of the river, and was 
accordingly moved at various times. 

Little is known of Kāth in the pre-Islamic period. 
Markwart conjectured that in the early 5th century 
A.D. Bahràm Gür's brother Narseh may have been 
established in Kāth as marzbān or warden of the 
northeastern Iranian territories newly conquered from 
the Turkish Kaghan (4 catalogue of the provincial 
capitals of Éránshahr, ed. G. Messina, Rome 1931, 
44-5). It became the capital of the Afrighid dynasty 
of Khvàrazm-Shàhs, and at the time of Kutayba b. 
Muslim’s invasion of Kh¥4razm in 93/712 it is descri- 
bed, under the name of al-Fil, as one of the three 
cities of that region (Baladhuri, Fut#h, 423; Tabari, 
ii, 1237-8). As well as being the centre of the old 
Kh"àrazmian culture—a culture impaired by the 
destructions of the Arabs—it was also, according 
to an 8th-century Notitia episcopatum, the seat 
of a bishopric of the Christian church, xou&Anc; 
this bishopric was probably Orthodox or Melkite, and 
had links with the Khazar lands on the lower Volga 
(see Tolstov, Auf den Spuren der alichoresmischen 
Kultur, 246-7, 359). The caliphal envoy Ahmad b. 
Fadlan came to the Kh¥4razm-Shah’s court at Kath 
in 309/921-2 en route for Gurgàndj and the journey 
across the steppes to Bulghàr (A. Z. V. Togan, Ibn 
Fadláns Reisebericht, Leipzig 1939, 88 7-8). 

It is to the geographers of the 4th/1oth century 
that we owe the most detailed descriptions of Kath 
at the time of its florescence, in particular to Istakhri, 
Ibn Hawkal, Makdisi and the Hudiéd al-‘diam. 
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Makdisi, 287-8, calls it Shahristàn, z.e., the capital 
of the province, and describes its splendid bazaars 
and Friday mosque and its community of scholars, 
whilst commenting unfavourably on the filthiness of 
its streets, which were probably often waterlogged 
because of the numerous canals or ariks. The city 
had been dominated by the ancient citadel, with 
its triple enceinte and palaces, of the Afrighids 
called Fil or Fir (the latter form in Birüni), but this 
fortress and the older city itself were gradually 
undermined by the river waters and in the early 
4th/1oth century had to be abandoned. The vestiges 
were, however, still visible in 384/994 to Birüni 
[q.v.], himself a native of the birün or environs of 
Kath (al-Athar al-bakiya, ed. Sachau, 35). A new 
town had therefore to be built further eastwards, 
away from the encroaching river. The ZHudüd 
al-‘dlam (completed 372/982), tr. 121, cf. 370-1, 
spells the city's name as Kàzh and calls it “the 
gate of the Turkistàn of the Ghüz and the emporium 
of the Turks, Turkistàn, Transoxania and the 
Khazars". The author mentions amongst its products 
textiles and mailed or quilted coats, and names 
one of its exports as snow; its people, he says, 
are celebrated for their warlike qualities and their 
zeal as ghazis or fighters for the faith against the 
pagan Turks. 

The end of Kath’s great days as the political centre 
of Khwàrazm came in 385/995 when the Afrighids 
were overthrown by the Ma?münid amirs of Gurgándj 
[q.9.], long the political and commercial rival of 
Kath; Kath was now eclipsed and sank into a sub- 
ordinate position (on these events, see KHWARAZM 
and KHWARAZM-SHAHS). Ibn Battüta passed through 
al-Kat, as he calls it, in 732/1332-3, and describes 
it as a small place and as being the only settlement 
on the road from the city of Khvárazm (sc. Kunya- 
Urgené, older Gurgandj) to Bukhara (Rikla, iii, 20, 
tr. Gibb, iii, 549-50). During the early 8th/14th 
century, Kath and Khiwa, one day’s journey from it, 
fell within the Caghatayid Khànate; and in 773/1372 
Kàth was devastated by Timür during his warfare 
with Toktamish, but subsequently had its walls re- 
stored by him. By the rrth/17th century it was on 
a dry canal, hence the SArabshahid Khan of Khiwa, 
Anüsha b. Abi 'lGhàzi (1074-98/1663-87) built a 
new Káth on the western side of the Oxus. The ruins 
of old Kath became known as Shaykh ‘Abbas Wali, 
after a local saint, and are now known as Shabbaz 
(Tolstov, Auf den Spuren, 83); a modern village and 
fcrt occupy part of the ancient site. 
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KATHIYAWAR (see pjUNAGAÉH]. 

KA‘TI, MAHMUD B. AL-HADJDJ AL-MUTAWAKKIL, 
Soninke scholar and kádi who died at Arkiya near 
Tinbuktüà on 1 Muharram 1002/27 September 
1593. His date of birth is not known, though he is 
said to have been born during the reign of Askia al- 
Hadjdj Muhammad I (898-934/1493-1528). The few 
details we have of his life appear in scattered refer- 
ences in the Tavikh al-fattash and al-Sa‘di’s Ta?rikh 
al-Siidan. Among his teachers was Ahmad (b. Muham- 
mad) b. Sa‘id (d. 976/1568), who was active in 
Tinbuktü from 960/1553. He received favours from 
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Askia Dawid (reigned 956-90/1549-82) and married 
one of his daughters. In 996/1588 we hear of him as 
kádi of Tindirma, a town on the Niger south of Lake 
Fati. 

Mabmüd Kati wrote a work of history concerned 
with Songhay (and perhaps also the earlier states of 
the Western Südàn). His historical interests were 
inherited by his sons, Isma‘il (also a kddi), Yusuf 
and Muhammad al-Amin, who appear to have made 
some written notes, perhaps adding to their father’s 
work. Mahmid’s son-in-law, al-Mukhtar Gombele 
(? - text k-n-b-l), also shared these interests and 
passed them on to an unnamed son who drew 
on the Ka‘ti family’s materials and other sources 
written and oral in compiling the Ta?rikh al-fattásh 
some time after 1075/1654-5. 

The Ta?rikh al-fattásh may have been begun by an 
earlier Ka*ti (also called Mabmüd) in 925/1519, but 
Levtzion has argued that the attempt to link the work 
with the reign of Askia al-Hadjdj Muhammad I arises 
from the 19th-century manipulation of the text by (or 
at the behest of) Ahmadu Lobbo (q.v.]. The historicity 
of the earlier Mahmüd Ka‘ti and the precise history 
of the text itself remain problems as yet unsolved. 

Bibliography: The Tarikh al-fattash was 
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and M. Delafosse, Paris 1913-4 (Publ. de l'École 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, Ve série, vol. 
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KATI'A, pl. kafá?i^, a Muslim administrative term 
designating, on the one hand, those concessions 
made to private individuals on state lands in the first 
centuries of the Hidjra (see pay‘a), and, on the 
other hand, the fixed sum of a tax or tribute, in 
contradistinction to taxation by proportional method 
or some variable means. The verb kafa‘a is also 
used to mean “to impose”, normally followed by 
kafi*atan, (C. CAHEN) 

KATIB (a.) pl. kutidb, secretary, a term which 
was used in the Arab-Islamic world for every person 
whose réle or function consisted of writing or drafting 
official letters or administrative documents. In the 
Middle Ages this term denoted neither a scribe 
in the literary sense of the word nor a copyist, but 
it could be applied to private secretaries as well as 
to the employees of the administrative service. It 
can denote merely a “book-keeper’’ as well as the 
chief clerk or a Secretary of State, directly respon- 
sible to the sovereign or to his vizier. The use of 
katib is therefore essentially allied to the institution 
of the diwàn [g.v.], which mainly derives from the 
administrative traditions of the Sasanid and By- 
zantine empires. 


i. IN THE CALIPHATE 


There were probably already secretaries in Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet. A ‘merchant republic” 
could not do without its accountants, and the mention 
of ‘“‘documents” in the Kur?4n confirms that writing 
was used. The recension of the Kur?anic text could 
not have been effected without the help of men capa- 
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ble of writing down the message conveyed by the 
Prophet. This explains why the lists of kuttdb which 
have been handed down to us generally begin by 
referring to the secretaries of the Prophet. Finally, 
the lists of fighting men with the right to an allow- 
ance, which were instituted from the reign of 
Caliph ‘Umar, could have been drawn up only by 
secretaries. 

However, it was only after the first conquests and 
after the establishment of the capital at Damascus 
that administrative services, chancery and finances 
developed, as much in the capital itself as in the 
provinces controlled by the central authority. It is 
known that in the first years of the Umayyad 
caliphate they continued to use the language of the 
conquered country; Greek in Syria and Pahlavi in 
‘Irak and Iran. This implies that the secretaries 
working in these offices, whether converted to 
Islam or not, were autochthonous. Moreover, the 
róle played by the Christian administrators in 
Damascus at the time of the first Umayyad caliphs 
is well known; Sardjün, the father of John of Da- 
mascus, was in all probability chief of the Treasury 
in the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

When the diwans were arabicised at the time of 
the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, the secretaries were still 
recruited from the local population, among whom the 
Muslims were becoming more and more numerous. 
This Arabicising and Islamicising movement, far 
from pushing the indigenous peoples out of public 
service, confirmed their position. The development of 
bureaucracy in its different aspects compelled the 
Umayyad rulers and then the SAbb4sids to use the 
mawālī. They most certainly had an excellent 
knowledge of Arabic, but had picked up from their 
forefathers a whole administrative tradition con- 
nected in particular with calculating the taxes due 
from the different types of land, irrigated or un- 
irrigated. The land tax [see KHARADJ] instituted by 
Muslim law seems really to have been verv closely 
inspired by the previous financial system and the 
administrative practices adapted by the nascent 
Muslim state were also inherited from the states 
which it had supplanted. 

Only when a scribe made a career on account 
of other qualities and capabilities did his functions 
begin to gain in an importance which was independent 
of his person. Such a katib was, e.g. Ziyàd b. Abihi. 
His high intelligence and great talent for organisation 
had drawn people’s attention to him as scribe and 
registrar (Tabari, I, 2465). When later he made 
himself responsible for the security and the govern- 
ment of ‘Irak, he introduced there, with the help of 
a group of kuttab whom he himself taught and con- 
trolled (Djahshiyari, Wuzara? Cairo 1357/1938, 22), 
a system of administration which was considered 
exemplary. As in Sasanid times, the rank and 
position of the secretaries begin to be marked by 
certain privileges, and discernible in a certain 
standard of dress, residence and food and also in 
social intercourse. This improved situation, how- 
ever, was mostly acquired through the relationship 
of dependency. The katib had to submit himself 
to his master and comply with his moods. A beautiful 
hand, a faultless orthography and a correct text 
after dictation were postulated. In accuracy, offences 
against the language, errors in writing or under- 
standing might result in loss of position (J. Latz, 
Das Buch der Wezire und Staatssekretare von Ibn 
“Abdus al-Gahkiyari, Anfaénge und Umaiyadenzeit, 
Bonn 1958, 38-46). The scribe as such played a 
subordinate róle. 
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In reality, little is known of the secretaries who 
were the direct assistants of the Umayyad caliphs. 
During the Umayyad period the caliphs, who had no 
viziers in their employ, administered the central serv- 
ices directly by means of secretaries of state. Cer- 
tain of these had the privilege of presenting the letters 
to the sovereign and of thus playing a political róle. 
Of these the one about whom most ís recorded is the 
mawla Salim, the secretary of the caliph Hishim 
[q.v.], to whom is attributed a treatise about siydsa, 
which is probably the oldest one of its kind written 
in Arabic and proves the strength of the Iranian po- 
litical traditions. But the personal secretary of the 
last caliph, Marwan II [q.v.], called ‘Abd al-Hamid 
[q.v.], is equally well-known for his literary activity 
and is thought to have been one of the founders of 
Arabic prose. 

Out of this situation two types of clerks and secre- 
taries began to develop, according to function, talent 
and character: on the one hand there was the secre- 
tary who, in his quality of expert official and linguist, 
gave the written documents the form as required by 
the orders received; on the other hand there was the 
secretary who, on top of that, exerted on his own 
account an influence on the contents, being his 
master's adviser and right hand. While the latter 
was preparing the way for the functions of the later 
vizier, the former became the main representa- 
tive of literary culture (adab). Already during the 
period of the first ‘Abbasids this public secretary 
was considered the adib par excellence. The un- 
deniably subtle sense of linguistic expression and 
its nuances, already natural to the Arabs, had found 
a vast field of activity in the governmental and 
administrative correspondence, continuously in- 
creasing with the growing expansion of the chan- 
cellery’s activities within a complex system of 
government. Official documents were increasingly 
often judged by the elegance of the wording and 
the allusions and references hidden behind this. 
Peculiar distinction was thus imparted to the 
writings because they presented instructions, 
enactments, orders or notices in a form which 
aroused surprise and admiration in the receiver. 
It is evident that specialists in this branch were 
called upon, and also that the kátib needed the quali- 
ties not only of a diplomatic stylist but also of an 
encyclopaedist in order to cope with these and similar 
requirements. It was essential for him to possess 
what was later formulated and commented upon by 
the well-known critic, vizier and head of a chancellery 
Diyà? al-DIn Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239) [q.v.] in eight 
concise phrases at the beginning of his al-Mathal 
al-s@ir (2nd fasl): 1. a thorough knowledge of the 
‘arabiyya, its grammar and 2. its vocabulary; 3. a 
familiarity with the proverbs, the accounts of the 
Ayyám and similar stories; 4. wide reading in all 
branches of prose and poetry; 5. sound knowledge 
of the theory of state and administration; 6. absolute 
familiarity with the Kur?àn and 7. the traditions 
going back to the Prophet; 8. command of prosody 
and poetics (see G. E. von Grunebaum, Der Islam 
im Mittelalter, Ziirich-Stuttgart 1963, 323 ff.). 

In the ‘Abbdsid era, when the seat of central ad- 
ministration had been moved to ‘Irak, the secretaries 
of Iranian origin undeniably played an ever more im- 
portant róle. The typical example of these Iranian 
mawali who, according to certain accounts, thronged 
the courts of the first ‘Abbasid caliphs, was the famous 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [¢.v.]. He did not have a position in 
the central administration, but at the caliph’s wish 
drew up a memorandum in which he showed his 
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perfect knowledge of the problems of government 
which prevailed at that time of change. He also 
composed a treatise for the courtiers on the art of 
pleasing the sovereign, a treatise directly inspired 
by Iranian or Indo-Iranian literature and one 
which highlighted the personal nature of relations 
existing at that time between the secretaries and 
the sovereign. 

If in the ‘Abbasid era (as indeed already in the 
Umayyad one) the kuttáb were for the most part non- 
Arab, they did not form a closed corps. The katib 
needed a solid training as much in the art of letter- 
writing as in the world of finance. At an early stage, 
families of kutiáb began to arise, although it was not 
necessary to be the son of a katib to practise this 
profession. Thanks to their own intelligence and apti- 
tude, sons of merchants and land-owners appeared 
as directors of important services in central admin- 
istration and even as viziers. Yet the kuttãb in the 
3rdjoth and 4th/īoth centuries had a class-conscious- 
ness which could be seen in their costume (the gown 
called a durrd‘a) and also in a certain intellectual 
orientation. Al-Djahiz, in particular, in a famous 
risala stigmatizes the arrogance of secretaries and 
their sympathies towards Iranian traditions; he even 
accuses them of lukewarmness towards Islam. In this 
direction the secretaries, in spite of the obscurity 
surrounding the question, were certainly supporters 
of the sku‘ébiyya movement [g.v.]. Brought up on 
Iranian literature and admirers of the Muctazili 
thinkers, they were apt to consider that their culture 
did not need the Islamic “leaven” in order to develop, 
and ought, on the contrary to be inspired by ancient 
(notably Persian) models. 

Despite this tendency to restrict the influence of 
the religious message of Islam, they were none the 
less faithful servants of the caliphate. It seems that 
no real accusations of treason could be brought 
against the famous Barmakis [see BARAMIKA]; they 
were guilty only of having too great authority and of 
having practised a policy of conciliation with regard 
to certain opposition factions, which soon the 
caliph thought would be dangerous. But from the 
end of the 3rd-4th century onwards, the kwitáb 
had financial responsibilities which grew as treasury 
difficulties were increasing for the caliphs. At the 
same time they often belonged more or less secretly 
to the Shi movement which used them to control 
the caliphate. Their loyalty was not as great as 
it was before, state secretaries of Christian religion 
or origin being excepted. 

Nevertheless they played a large part at the end of 
the 3rd/4th century in working out the. formula of 
government by the caliph which was then put into 
practice, but not without many risks, and which 
could never be finally worked out in detail. If the 
kuttab of Shi views were trying to diminish the 
might of the caliph with the intention of seizing 
power for themselves and disposing of the resources 
of the treasury, the others were striving to strengthen 
the authority of the caliph, while at the same time 
subjecting it to the control of the chiefs of the 
departments. 

In the era of the great amirs, the kuttdb were 
eclipsed by the military chiefs who virtually laid 
hands on the government. They were no less indis- 
pensable to the running of business and to the 
administration of finance, which demanded technical 
knowledge, than to the drawing up of official docu- 
ments such as letters. In the epistolary field, where 
in that time there was the most excessive affectation 
of mannerism, the secretaries drew up documents 





which were useful propaganda instruments. There 
are thus preserved different collections of official 
correspondence which appeared to contemporaries 
as examples of balagha and are often precious 
documents for historians. The most famous is one 
left by the Sabian secretary Ibrahim al-Sabi? [g.v.], 
and see also INSHA?. But there were also among the 
secretaries genuine specialists in financial affairs, 
whose merits were often compared with those of 
the ''drafters of documents" (see in particular, al- 
Tawhidi, Kitab al-Imia?, i, 96-7). 

The rôle of secretaries in Baghdad in the Saldjük 
period is not very clear. What at least is known is 
that the central services were, for the early part, 
under the control of the sultans, just in the same 
way as it was before, during the Buwayhid period. 
But the caliph had in his service his own team, more 
or less important, of secretaries, as in the Buwayhid 
period. These secretaries were always predominantly 
Iranian in origin, yet in the period of the Saldjūķs 
the function of the kuifáb tended to merge with that 
of the ‘ulama? insofar as all officials of the state 
were formed in the same establishments, the ma- 
drasas. The taste of the former kwitáb for Iranian 
literature and the sympathies of the secretaries in 
the Buwayhid period for Mu‘tazili thought faded 
away and from the sth/rith century onwards, the 
secretaries, confronted with foreign elements of 
Turkish origin, belonged to the same social sphere 
as the men of religion but had slightly different 
preoccupations. During this period, the kádis came 
to fulfil functions previously reserved for the kuttab, 
to become involved in governmental affairs and to 
draw up chancery documents. At the time of the 
Mamlüks, this tendency to unify the two spheres 
became much more accentuated; secretaries and 
men of religion constituted what were called "the 
men wearing turbans”. 

There is an abundance of literature referring to 
the secretaries, and this is of three distinctive types: 
the didactic treatises on the training required for 
secretaries; the collections of anecdotes relating to 
secretaries; and the polemical treatises. It is clear 
that in certain works, these three types could exist 
together. 

The didactic treatises are the most important. 
The oldest is probably the Risãla ilā 'i-kuttáb of 
‘Abd al-Hamid [q.v.]. Later came al-Risãla al-‘adhrã’, 
attributed to Ibráhim b. Muhammad al-Shaybàni and 
written in the middle of the 3rd/4th century (published 
by. M. Kurd ‘Ali, Rasã’il al-bulāghã), the Kitāb 
al-Kutiáb wa-şifat al-dawát wa'l-kalam, composed 
in the same period by ‘Abd Allah al-Baghdadi (see 
D. Sourdel, Le “Livre des Secrétaires de ‘Abdallah 
al-Bagdadi’’, in BEO, xiv (1952-4), 128-52) and the 
Adab al-kàtib of Ibn Kutayba [q.v.], which, although 
it contains solely philological advice, has a very in- 
structive introduction (G. Lecomte, L'Introduction 
du “Kitab adab al-katib” d'Ibn Qutayba, in Mélanges 
Louis Massignon, iii, Damascus 1957, 45-64). As 
for the Kitéb al-Kharadj wa-sind‘at al-kitab of 
Kudàma b. Dja*far [g.v.], this is a good work which 
deals with the various technical questions, a know- 
ledge of which was essential for the secretaries. The 
different treatises on the land-tax and the first 
geographical works were also intended for secretaries. 
The Adab al-kuitáb of al-Süli (d. 335/946), edited 
in Cairo in 1341/1923, specially teaches calligraphy 
and the formulae of protocol; the Kitéb al-kuttab 
of Ibn Durustawayh (d. 346/957), edited in Beirut 
in 1927, deals only with orthography and callig- 
raphy whilst the Risdla fi ‘ilm al-Kutiab of Abi 
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Hayyàn al-Tawhidi [g.v.) is equally concerned with 
calligraphy. 

Among the collections of anecdotes, besides the 
Kitab al-Wuzara? wa'l-kuttáb of al- Djahshiyarl [q.v.], 
edited in Cairo in 1357/1938, the I*/àb al-kuttáb of 
Ibn al-Abbàr (d. 688/1289), edited in Damascus in 
1961, deals with circumstances in which the secreta- 
ries of different periods were out of favour. One 
polemic treatise against secretaries was written by 
al-Djahiz (see C. Pellat, Une charge contre les secré- 
taives d’Etat attribuée à Gáhiz, in. Hespéris (1956), 
29-50. 

Finally, in a later period encyclopaedic works 
appeared, intended in the first place for chancery 
secretaries. The model is the famous Subh al-a‘sha fi 
siná'at al-inshà? of al- Kalkashandi (d. 821/1418) [q.v.]. 
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ii, IN PERSIA. 


From the fall of the Tl-Khàns to the end of 
the Safawids. 


A characteristic change of the kátib's position, 
already noticeable under the Il-Khàns, took place 
in the successor states of Mongol Persia. The Mon- 
golian and Turkish terms remained to some extent 
the same as before, although not necessarily with 
the same meaning. New terms were of course also 
introduced, partly for institutions that continued as 
such or were slightly modified. Fluctuating usage, 
in which obsolete and current expressions were used 
simultaneously, makes understanding of the technical 
terminology difficult. It goes without saying that 
here only the most important outlines can be sketched 
of a development which has not yet been studied 
sufficiently. 

The great number of secretaries in the Djalà'irid 
administration should be related to two different 
facts: the tripartite division of the administration 
into a military, a civilian and a religious section on 
the one hand, and the specific ethnic composition 
of the army, most of the soldiers being Turks or 
Mongols, on the other. Following the Il-Khanid 
tradition, there thus existed, especially in the 
military administration, a class of secretaries espec- 
ially knowledgeable in Turkish or Mongolian. It 
was their task to translate into these two languages 
original documents probably written in Persian, 
and in ‘Irak also in Arabic. Though counted among 
the kuttab, they were called by the Turkish term 
bittkci, probably to distinguish them from the 
Persian-speaking secretaries. The most important 
secretary in the military administration was called 
bitikdi-yi ahkam-i mughuli or katib-i mughuli- 
niwis. But the continuance of Il-Khanid usage 
brought about the fact that even the secretary of 
the governmental financial administration, who 
served under the mustawfi al-mamalik or state 
treasurer, was counted among the bitikdiyan, with 
the title of uiügh bitiktt-yi mamdalik. However, 
the local financial secretaries who served under 
him did not belong to the bitikéiyán. It is still 
dubious whether the last-mentioned were in fact 
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of Turkish or Mongolian origin, or whether they 
were local inhabitants who has mastered Turkish 
or Mongolian. The first place among the Persian- 
speaking kuitab was held by the munshi al-mamálik, 
who was in charge of the dér al-inshà? (the “State 
Chancellery"), a subsection of the Great Diwán 
(diwan-t ala, diwan-i buzurg) directed by the grand 
vizier. In the different sections of the munshi al- 
mamalik’s chancellery, two classes of kuttdb were 
employed: the munshiyan whose task it was to 
draft documents, and the so-called mukarrivin 
charged with preparing fair copies; among the 
latter very skilled calligraphers were found. The 
archives formed a separate department of the dar 
al-insh@. 

The nomination of secretaries was probably re- 
served to the grand vizier. The kuttab in general, and 
the munshi al-mamalik specifically, were expected 
to be trustworthy, to be masters of protocol and to 
possess both stylistic and calligraphic qualities. In 
the religious administration, mainly concerned with 
the maintenance of the religious law and the interests 
of pious foundations, a number of kufia@b were also 
to be found, e.g. the kátib-i dàr al-kadá? (secretary of 
the supreme court) and the mwarrikh-+ hudjadj 
wa-kabalat, an archivist who kept a permanent 
register of legal evidences and contracts of sale. 

We may draw conclusions about the organization 
of the chancelleries in Timür's time from the situ- 
ation under his successors. In their time, specific 
linguistic expressions continued to indicate the 
difference between the various groups of kwiiáb. 
Under Husayn Baykara, the secretaries of the so- 
called “Turkish diwan’’ had the title of bakhshi 
or niwisandagan-i turk. This diwan dealt with 
affairs concerning the army and the Turkish subjects. 
Distinct from them were the waziran or niwisandagan- 
+ tadjik, the Persian speaking kuttab, who were the 
secretaries of the diwdn-i mal, the ‘‘Persian diwan’’, 
responsible for finances and the affairs of the non- 
Turkish population. On no account could a kdtib 
of the Turkish diwan be called wazir. It seems that 
relations had been similar under the Turcoman 
dynasties, as may be deduced from a remark of 
Hasan Rümlü, a kíztibásh chronicler, who says that 
one of his ancestors had served as bakhshi under 
the Ak- Koyunlu. 

Under the Safawids also, the head of the State 
Chancellery was called munshi al-mamalik (under 
the Timirids, as well as having this title, he is 
said to have also been called sáhib-diwàün-i inshà?). 
The Safawid administration was characterized by 
a duality in the civil service—the State Chancellery 
and the Treasury—, which had already existed 
before. Each single department of the Safawid 
treasury (daftarkhána), which was headed by the 
mustawfi al-mamàlik, consisted of the financial 
section proper and a chancellery. The Jashgar- 
niwis, head of one of the most important sub- 
sections of the daftar-kkana, corresponded to the 
Ir-Khànid and Djalàyirid aligh bitikéi-yi mamálik. 
He was the paymaster of the troops of the provincial 
governors and also of the court and provincial 
officials, and had an imposing chancellery at his dis- 
posal. On the other hand, the dar al-inshd?, the 
State Chancellery of the munshi al-mamdalik, was in 
charge of the state correspondence such as diplo- 
matic letters and all kinds of charters. When under 
*Abbás I a special royal administration (the sarkár-; 
khássa-yi sharifa) was set up at the side of the al- 
ready existing governmental administration, a 
special chancellery had of course to be created 
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for this purpose. A number of duties were trans- 
ferred from the munshi al-mamálik to the head of 
the new chancellery, the waki‘a-niwis or madjlis- 
niwts. In the course of the rrth/17th century, the 
madjlis-niwis surpassed the munshi al-mamalik both 
in rank and sphere of competence. Moreover, the 
madjlis-niwis enjoyed to a much greater extent 
the confidence of the ruler. Only in so far as the 
number of the subordinate kutt@b was concerned 
was the munshi al-mamálik superior to the madjlis- 
"iis. 

A handbook of administration, the Tadhkirat al- 
muluk, shows that in the early r2th/18th century, 
28 kuttab were subordinate to the munshi al-mamálik: 
one munshi-yi diwan who prepared drafts, and 27 
muharriran who wrote out the fair copies. In the 
chancellery of the madjlis-niwis, the rakam-niwis-t 
diwan-i a‘la corresponded to the munshi-yi diwan; 
he was assisted by three assistants. In this chancel- 
lery a further six kuttab were also employed, among 
whom was a registrar and a náma-niwis, who was 
most probably responsible for the fair copies of the 
diplomatic letters (nàma or maktiéib). Thus ten 
kuitáb were subordinate to the madjlis-niwis. The 
daftar-khana too was influenced by the division 
of the administration into a governmental and a 
royal demesnial sector. Although the division within 
the daftar-khana was not complete, the interests 
of state and crown were assigned to different sub- 
sections. Under the Safawids, charters were occa- 
sionally written in Turkish, but nothing is known 
about a classification of the kuttab according to 
linguistic criteria. 
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matik im Uberblick, in Isl. xxxvii (1961), 202- 
245; idem, Untersuchungen sum islamischen Kanz- 
leiwesen, Kairo 1959; G. Doerfer, Ttirkische 
und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, 
ii, Wiesbaden 1965, s.v., bitikéi and bakšī; Ghiyath 
al-Din b. Humám al-Din Khvándamir, Nàrma-yi 
nami (selected parts in Persian and German 
with scholarly comment by G. Herrmann under 
the title Der historische Gehalt des “nāmä-ye 
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iii. IN INDIA. 
The term kátiíb does not occur in Indo-Muslim 





katib is merely the writer or the scribe. The equivalent 
of “secretary” in Indo-Muslim nomenclature is 
dabir in the sultanate period and munshki in the 
Mughal period. Ibn Battita, because of his Arab 
background, is the only writer to use the term 
katib in relation to the court of Delhi. Under the 
Ghaznawids, whose administrative practices con- 
stitute an essential strand of Indo-Muslim tradition, 
the Correspondence Department, known as the diwán- 
1 risalat, was already one of the three principal min- 
istries and had a large and trained staff with a sizable 
salary bill. The minister in charge, known as the 
sahib-t diwan-i risdlat, was a trusted adviser of the 
sultan. It is also clear that during the Ghaznawid 
period, and especially during Aba Nasr Mishkan’s 
long stewardship of the diwan-i risdlat, the norms 
of drafting and rules of departmental administration 
had become well-established. A unit of the diwán-i 
risálat, equipped with official papers and registers, 
"accompanied the Sultan on his campaigns and 
progresses round the realm" (Bosworth, The Ghazna- 
vids, 42-3, 60-4, 91-7, quotation from 91; Nazim, 
The life and times of Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna, 142-4). 

With the foundation of the sultanate of Delhi, there 
seems to have been a change of nomenclature. The 
term diwán-i risálat now came to designate the De- 
partment of Religious Affairs (this view of I. H. 
Qureshi, Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, 
Karachi 1958, 175, though contested by several 
writers including A. B. M. Habibullah, seems to be 
sound, as it is clearly supported by Diya? al-Din 
Barani, Ta?rikh-i Firdz Shahi, 153, 558, and ‘Afif, 
Tarikh-i Firüz Shahi, 279). The Correspondence 
Department was re-designated the diwdn-i inshd? 
(Barani, 153, 337; Amir Khusraw, Khasd@in al- 
Futüh, 184; Amir Khusraw, I*djaz-i Khusrawi, 44, 
124). The term dabir-khdna also appears in the 
Insh@?-i Mahri, 166, and may have signified the 
office of the diwán-i inshà?. The head of the ministry 
was known as the dabir-i kháss (‘Afif, 224; see also 
evidence cited by Qureshi, op. cit., 86). The desig- 
nation appearing in the Insha?-i Máhrü, 117, namely 
sáhib-i diwán-i mamàlik-i inshà? (in a letter to the 
holder of the office) seems to be a descriptive and 
not an official title. Similarly the phrase diwán-i 
dabir, occurring in the I*djàz-i Khuwsrawi, i, 66, 
does not appear to have been the official appellation 
of the ministry. 

It seems certain (though monographs on the sub- 
ject ignore it) that the chief dabir had the title of 
*umdat al-mulk. In the list of dignitaries given by 
Diya? al-Din Barani at the commencement of the ac- 
count of each reign, this title appears four times 
in connection with the names of dabirs (T@rikh-i 
Firüz Shahi, 24, 240, 379, 454), during four different 
reigns. A study of these entries also suggests that 
the chief secretary was as well known as ‘ala dabir 
as dabir-i khdss. Barani rarely if ever uses the des- 
ignation dabir-i khass. That ‘ala? in ‘ala@?-dabiy was 
not a personal name becomes clear from the fact 
that Barani mentions an ‘ald?-dabiy in the reigns of 
Balban (p. 25), Kaykubad (p. 126; ‘alaka-dabir is 
evidently a miswriting for ‘ala@?-dabir) and ‘Ala? al- 
Din Khaldji (p. 240). It therefore seems that ‘ala?- 
dabir was the name of the office of the chief secretary 
and ‘umdat al-mulk his official title. For *wmdat al- 
mulk as the title of the chief secretary there is ad- 
ditional and conclusive evidence in the Insha?-1 
Mahra, where Malik A‘azz al-Din Hadjdji Dabir of 
Firüz Shah’s reign (Barani, 528) is frequently called 
Cuindat al-mulk (Insha?-i Máhrü, passim). Màhrü's 
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of *umdat al-mulk also suggests that it was given to 
him on his appointment to the office of the chief 
dabir. (Insha@-i Máàhrü, 192-3). However, the title 
malik al-umará? attached by Màhrü to the name of 
this dabir need not be taken seriously, for he does 
so in the case of several other high officials. 

It is remarkable that when Tltutmish had to issue 
an important proclamation nominating his daughter 
Radiyya as his successor, he assigned the task to 
his mushrif (Tabakàát-i Nàsiri, ed. Nassau Lees, 185). 
This either means that the Correspondence Depart- 
inent was for some time called the diwán-i ishráf (as 
Habibullah, Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, 
Lahore 1945, 223, suggests), or indicates the con- 
tinuation of the tradition of the Ghaznawids under 
whom the mushrif (as stated by Bosworth, 94-6) 
looked after a variety of matters connected with the 
king’s affairs. 

The dabir-i khàss had many dabirs, calligraphers 
and clerks under him. Some who performed specific 
duties had corresponding designations, e.g. the 
khágsa-miwis and the shab-niwis (Insha@?-1 Mahri, 
160, 164, 166). The khássa-niwis was the secretary 
attached to the court or on court duty (cf. the mun- 
Shi-i-hadrat of ‘Utbi, in Qureshi, op. cit., 86n). 
The shab-nmiwis was evidently the secretarial officer 
on night duty in the palace. The dáwatdàár was the 
keeper of royal inkpot or inkhorn (Tab. Nasiri, 242). 
The relationship of the ddwatddr with the diwan-t 
inshà? is not clear. The dabir-i sarà has been des- 
cribed by Qureshi (op. cit., 65) as the registrar of 
the palace. The dabir-i sara invites comparison with 
Ibn Battüta's kuttáb al-bàb in his account of the sul- 
tan of Delhi's court (Rikla, iii, 219), rendered by 
Gibb, Travels, iii, 659, as ‘‘the scribes of the door", 
and by Mahdi Husain, 57, as “‘the gate secretaries’. 

It seems that the chief dabir and his staff were 
highly paid (as they had been in the Ghaznawid days). 
The following statement in the Masalik al-absar fi 
mamalik al-amsdr of Shihab al-Din al-‘Umari (pp. 
31-2), though possibly touched by hyperbole, does 
indicate that the salaries of the secretarial staff were 
high: “He (the sultan) has four dabirs, i.e. private 
secretaries (Rkatib al-sirr), and everyone of them has 
a city on the coast yielding large revenue. Everyone 
has about 300 scribes of whom the lowest and the 
less paid has 10,000 tankas as (annual) salary. As 
regards the highest of them, they have villages and 
estates and some of them have fifty villages". 

The princes had their own dabirs (Amir Khusraw, 
Fawa^id al-Fwád, 127, cited in K. A. Nizami, Some 
aspects of religion and politics in India during the 
13th century, London 1961, 214). The same practice 
obtained during the Mughal period, see below. 

During the period of the sultanate of Delhi, the 
diwàün-i inshà? was counted as one of the four princi- 
pal ministries of the central government (Barani, 
T@rikh-i Firüz Shahi, 153). The duties of the chief 
secretary and other officers of this ministry were 
the same as under the Ghaznawids. They composed 
fath-námas, royal letters addressed to other kings, 
important letters or proclamations issued in the king's 
name, and the like. Important documents received 
at the court, such as a letter from a foreign dignitary 
or an ‘ard-dasht from a minister or a high noble, 
were read out to the sultan by the dabir-i khass or 
one of the. dabirs (‘Afif, 223-4). The practice com- 
mon among the Mughal emperors of having impor- 
tant documents drawn up by any high minister (and 
not by the chief secretary alone) was not unknown in 
the pre-Mughal period. Thus ‘Ayn al-Mulk Mult4ni, 
who was a great munshi but never an office-holder 
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in the diwan-i insha@?, drafted numerous state docu- 
ments during the reigns of Muhammad b. Tughluk 
and Firiz Shah; particular mention may be made of 
the manifesto issued by Firtiz Shah to the religious 
classes, the officials and nobles, and. the common 
people of Lakhnawti (Bengal) when launching an in- 
vasion of the territory (Inshà?-i Máhrü, passim; for 
the manifesto, see pp. 15-17). Similarly Amir Khus- 
raw, one of the greatest masters of style in Persian 
inshà?, appears never to have occupied a position 
in the diwàán-i inshà?, but one may assume that his 
services were utilised in drafting important docu- 
ments by contemporary sultans from Kaykubàd 
(acceded 686/1287) to Ghiyàth al-Din Tughluk Shàh 
(died 725/1325). The /fath-náma written by Amir 
Khusraw on the occasion of Balban's victory over 
a rebellious governor of Lakhnawti is given in his 
I*djáz-i Khusrawi (v, 4-14); Amir Khusraw claims 
this as his first fath-náma, and since he was not 
till then in the service of the court of Delhi, it is 
not clear if he was commissioned to draft the docu- 
ment. 

The Indian Mughals followed a more active foreign 
policy than did the sultans of Delhi, and sent out 
and received many more embassies than their prede- 
cessors. It is therefore all the more surprising that 
for a long time they did not have a proper chancellery 
and a secretary of this. We do come across frequent 
mentions of munshis (e.g, A?in-i Akbari, i, 4; 
Tüzuk-i Djahangiri, Aligarh 1863-64, 185; “Abd al- 
Hamid Làhawri, Paádsháh-Nàma, i[1, 148, s.v. dabir), 
bur for a long time there is no mention of a corres- 
pondence department. (The position has been recog- 
nized both by I. H. Qureshi, Administration of the 
Mughul Empire, Karachi 1966, 82, and by Momin 
Ibrahim, The Mughal contribution -to Persian epistolo- 
graphy, Edinburgh University Ph.D. thesis, 1958 
(unpublished), chapter i). From the time of Shah 
Djahan onwards “frequent mention is made of the dar 
al-inshà?" (Momin Ibrahim). Ibrahim also opines that 
the bureau of correspondence was attached to the 
office of the bakhshi which “handled the administra- 
tive side of the secretariate only".) 

This lack of concern for a correspondence depart- 
ment becomes to some extent understandable when 
we consider the fact that it was common practice with 
the Mughal emperors to assign the drafting of im- 
portant documents to ministers and dignitaries other 
than the official munshis. Thus Akbar’s royal letters 
were drafted mostly by Abu ']-Fadl, who did not oc- 
cupy an official position as a secretary, and occa- 
sionally by other distinguished personages attached 
to the court (e.g. Akbar's letter to Shah ‘Abbas I, 
drafted by Asaf Khan Mirza Dja‘far, see Bayéd 1995, 
Oriental Public Library, Bankipore, fol. 133b; for 
other sources and a full discussion, see Riazul Islam, 
Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian Relations 
(unpublished), Document no. A.41). In one instance, 
two drafts were prepared for Akbar’s reply to ‘Abd 
Allah Khan Uzbeg, one by Abu ’1-Fadl and the other 
by Hakim Abu ’1-Fath Gilani (see Bhagéand, Djami* 
al-Inshà?, B.M.Or. 1702, fols. 201a-202a; for a full 
discussion see Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian 
Relations, Document no. TX.330). The practice of 
having important letters drafted by high officials 
other than the munshi continued under Shah Djahan, 
even though by this time a dar al-insha? had come 
into being. Shàh Djahàn's letters to foreign potentates 
were drafted mostly by Sa‘d Allah Khan, chief diwan 
(i.e. the wazir) of the empire (Maktabat-1 Sa°d Allah 
Khan, ed. Nazir Husayn Zaydi, Lahore 1968, passim; 
Riazul Islam, Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian 
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Relations, section on Shah Djahan, passim). Indeed 
there is a petition from Shaykh Abu ‘l-Fath Kabil 
Khan, munshi of Awrangzib ‘Alamgir, complaining 
that this work was being appropriated by the imperial 
diwan (Adab-i ‘A lamgiri, ed. ‘Abd al-Ghafar Cawdhri, 
Lahore 1971, 834). 

The head of the dar al-insha? was known variously 
as mir munshi, dárügha-i dàr al-inshà? and munshi 
al-mamálik. As the same officer, Mubammad Sharif 
Kàbil Khàn, is mentioned in the Ma?" athir-i *Alamgiri, 
(Bib. Ind. 1871) as darügha-i dár al-insha on p. 
140 and mir munshi on p. 190, it can be assumed 
that the two designations stood for the same post. 
It is remarkable that Shaykh Abu 'l-Fatb Káàbil 
Khan, though generally called munshki al-maméalik 
(see the MSS of his Adab-i ‘Alamgiri) is nowhere 
alluded to as such in the Maathir-i ‘Alamgiri or the 
‘Alamgir-Nama; nor indeed is his brother Muhammad 
Sharif Kabil mentioned as munshi al-mamélik in the 
M@athir-i ‘Alamgiri. 

Some idea of the status and emoluments of a 
Mughal mir munshi may be had from the fact that 
the annual stipend given to Abu ’l-Fath Khan on re- 
tirement was Rs. 5,000 (Maathir-i ‘Alamgiri, 26), 
and that his brother Muhammad Sharif Kabil 
Khan, who became dariigha-i dar al-insha@ in 1085/ 
1675, had the rank of 1000/70 (#.e., 1000 personal 
rank, 70 troops) when he was dismissed from the 
office in 1090/1680 (Ma°athir-i ‘Alamgiri, 190). Thus 
neither the rank nor the salary of the post seems to 
have been high. But the post, with its privilege of 
takarrub (“proximity’’) to the person of the emperor, 
gave an immense influence to the incumbent, so 
that Mubammad Sharif was able to amass twelve 
laks of rupees in cash alone in five years—a circum- 
stance which eventually brought about his fall 
(ibid.). 

As pointed out earlier the Mughal princes used 
to have their own official munshis. Indeed, Abu 'l- 
Fath Kabil Khan made his career as the walashahi 
munshi (a prince’s secretary) of Prince Awrangzib; 
he served the Emperor Awrangzib ‘Alamgir for only 
a very short period (Ma?athir-i ‘Alameiri, 140, 190; 
for some other instances, see ibid., 91; [chaff Khan, 
Muntakhab al-lubáb, I, 740). 

The Hindüs produces many munshis and Hindü 
munshis wrote numerous £nshá? works, the most well- 
known being the Insha?-i Harkaran of Djahangir’s 
reign. From the period of the Afghan Sirs onwards 
they attained increasing proficiency in Persian episto- 
lography, and soon came to occupy a strong position 
in secretarial and clerical cadres. The most cele- 
brated of the Hindu munshis were Candr Bhan 
Brahman whom Shah Djahan gave the title of 
Ray-i Rayan, and Anand Ram ‘“Mukhlis”, mir 
munshi of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (Jadunath 
Sarkar, Mughal Administration, Calcutta 1935, 
227-9; Momin Ibrahim, of. cit.; Riazul Islam, 
Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian Relations, 
Intro., 56). 
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lished in the Muslim University Journal, Aligarh 
(1936); Ibn Battüta, Rihia, Paris 1853-59; Eng. 
tr. H. A. R. Gibb, iii, Cambridge 1971, and by 
Mahdi Husain, Baroda 1953; Shams Siradj ‘A/fif, 
Ta@rikh-i Firtiz Shahi, Calcutta 1888-91; Abu 'l- 
Fadl, A?in-i Akbari, Calcutta 1867-77; Rug‘at-i 
Hakim Abu ’!-Fath Gilani, ed. M. B. Husain, 
Lahore 1968; Maktiébat-i Sa‘d Allah Khan, ed. N. 
H. Zaidi, Lahore 1968; Shaykh Abu ’l-Fath Kabil 
Khan, Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, ed. Abd al-Ghafür Caw- 
dhri, Lahore 1971; Tuzuk-i Djahángiri, Aligarh 
1863-64; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri, Paédshah-Nama, 
Calcutta 1866-72; Muhammad Kazim, ‘Alameir- 
Nama, Calcutta 1865-73; Shah Nawaz Khan 
(Samsim al-Dawla), Ma?athir al-Umarda?, tr. 
Beveridge and B. Prashad, Calcutta 1911-52; 
Saki Musta‘id Khan, M@athir-i *Alamgiri, Cal- 
cutta 1871; Khafi Khan, Muntakhab al-Lubdab, 
Calcutta 1860-74; Bhagéand Munshi, Djami‘ 
al-Inshà?, B.M.Or. 1702; Sayyid ‘Ali Naki, Kitdb-i 
Haft Dábija, MS National Museum, Karachi. 
For a fuller list of insk?’ sources, see bibliography 
in Riazul Islam, A calendar of documents on Indo- 
Persian relations (unpublished). 

Modern studies: Muhammad Nazim, The life 
and times of Sullàn Mahmüd of Ghazna, Cambridge 
1931; Jadunath Sarkar, Mughal administration, 
Calcutta 1935; A. B. M. Habibullah, Foundation 
of Muslim rule in India, Lahore 1945; Sri Ram 
Sharma, Mughal government and administration, 
Bombay 1951; I. H. Qureshi, Administration of 
the Sultanate of Dehli, Karachi 1958; idem, Admin- 
istration of the Mughal Empire, Karachi 1966; 
C. E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids: their empire 
in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, Edinburgh 1965; 
Ibn Hasan, Central structure of the Mughal Em- 
pire, Karachi 1967; Riazul Islam, Indo-Persian 
relations: A study of the political and diplomatic 
relations between the Mughal Empire and Iran, 
Tehran 1970; Momin M. M. Ibrahim, The Mughal 
contribution to Persian epistolography, Edinburgh 
Ph.D. thesis, 1958 (unpublished); idem, Calendar 
of documents on Indo-Persian relations, 1500- 
1750 (unpublished). (Rt1AzUL ISLAM) 
KATIB CELEBI, appellation of MuSTAFA B. 

‘ABD ALLAH (1017-67/1609-57), known also (after his 
post in the bureaucracy) as HADJDJI KHALIFA ( Khalfa), 
historian, bibliographer and geographer, 
the most conspicuous and productive scholar, 
particularly in the non-religious sciences, of the 11th/ 
17th century Ottoman Empire. He was born on Dhu 
']-Ka*da ror7/February 1609 in Istanbul, his father 
being a soldier. He began his education at the age of 
five or six, and at 14 was apprenticed to the Anadolu 
Muhasebesi’s office, where he learned accountancy 
and siyákat [g.v.] In 1033/1624 he went with the 
army in the campaign against Abaza Pasha (Fedhleke, 
ii, 55), and two years later was present on the Bagh- 
dàd campaign (Fedhleke, ii, 83), his father dying at 
Mawsil on the way back. In that year he was ap- 
pointed to a post in the Sduari Muhdasebesi office. 
Returning to Istanbul in 1038/1628-9, he attended 
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the lectures of Kadi-zade, which greatly impressed 
him (Fedhleke, ii, 182). In 1038-40/1629-30 he was 
present on Khusrew Pasha’s campaign against 
‘Baghdad; and in 1043/1633-4, when the army 
wintered at Aleppo, he took the opportunity to make 
the Pilgrimage. In 1044-5/1635 he took part in the 
campaign against Erivan. After these ten years of 
service with the army, a legacy enabled him to settle 
in Istanbul and devote himself to study, attending 
the lectures of various scholars, principally A‘radj 
Mustafa Ef. (Fedhleke, ii, 392). Having failed to 
receive promotion, he resigned from his post in the 
Finance Department and spent three years in re- 
tirement, until in 1058/1648 his writing of the Takwim 
al-tawárikh (no. 4 below) and the intervention of his 
patron ‘Abd al-Rahim Efendi, then Shaykh al-Islam, 
procured him the rank of ikindji khalife. Many of 
his works were composed in the ensuing years, 
among them translations made from Latin texts with 
the help of a French convert, Shaykh Mehmed 
Ikhlàsi. He died suddenly, on 27 Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 1067/ 
6 October 1657, and was buried by the Zeyrek 
Djami‘i (photograph of his gravestone, since renewed, 
in Kesf-el-zunun (no. 12 below), i, introd., between 
cols. 18 and 19). His contemporaries described him 
as good-tempered, taciturn and philosophic, leading 
an unambitious life with no passion except for study; 
he would mix both with ascetics and pleasure-lovers, 
and he neither smoked nor drank. Naturally grave, 
he disliked satire and there is little humour in his 
works. One of his hobbies was growing flowers. He 
is always measured in his criticisms and his relation 
of events; and his prose style is simple, unencumbered 
by grandiloquent similes and clichés. 

Works. r. Fadhlakat akwál al-akhyàr fi ‘ilm al- 
t@rikh wa’l-akhbar, or Fadhlakat al-tawarikh, a 
universal history in Arabic, to 1049/1639. The mu- 
kaddima is in four fasls, of which the second deals 
with the significance, the scope and the uses of his- 
tory; the third, which was to list the 1300 sources, 
is lacking in the unique MS.; the fourth deals with 
the rules which the historian must follow. Unique 
MS. (author’s draft); Bayezit 10318 (dated 1052/ 
1642). Summary of scope in Incelemeler (see Bibi.), 
40-3, and see also M. Halil Yinang, ibid., 93-100; 
Turkish tr. of brief passages in Segmeler (see Bibl.), 
187-94. —2. Fedhleke, a chronicle of Ottoman history, 
in Turkish, from 1000/1591 to 1065/1654-5. Among 
the sources are LHasanbegzàde, Peécevi [qq.v.] and 
*Abd al-Kádir (Topéular Kátibi); it was extensively 
used by Na*imà (q.v.]. Autograph MS.: Atif Ef. 1914; 
edn. in 2 vols. Istanbul 1287. See I ncelemeler, 43-5. — 
3. Tuhfat al-kibár fi asfàr al-bihàr, a history of Otto- 
man naval engagements to the year 1067/1656, in 
Turkish, with recommendations and criticisms on 
naval affairs and information on the fleet and its 
armament. MS. Revan 1192 (Karatay, no. 787) has 
marginalia in the author’s hand, maps and pictures, 
and three takrīz (by the Shaykh al-Islam and the 
Kadi‘askers). Edns.: Miiteferrika Press 1141/1729; 
Istanbul 1329/1913. Eng. tr. (to p. 70 of the 1329 
edn.), James Mitchell, The history of the maritime wars 
of the Turks, London 1831. See Incelemeler, 45-8: 
Segmeler, 80-113. —4. Takwim al-tawarikh, chron- 
ological tables of events from the creation of Adam 
to the year 1058/1648, to serve ‘‘as an index to the 
Fadhlaka” (no. 1 above) Autograph MS. (?): Esad 
Ef. 2399; edn. (with continuation to 1146): Mütefer- 
rika Press 1146/1733. Ital. tr. by Rinaldo Carli, 
Chronologia historica..., Venice 1697. Continued, 
with commentary, to 1191/1777 by Sham'dànizáde 
[q.v.] as Mur?t al-tawárikh (edn. of first vol. to 926/ 


1520, Istanbul 1338h.). See Incelemeler, 48-54; 
Segmeler, 114-8. —5. Rawnak al-salfana, excerpts on 
the history of Constantinople translated into Turkish 
from Historia rerum in Oriente gestarum ... , Frank- 
furt 1587 (see V. L. Ménage, in BSOAS, xxvi (1963), 
173-4). Unique MS.: Konya, Izzet Koyunoglu Libr. 
See Incelemeler, 56. —6. Ta?rikh-i Firengi, a Turkish 
translation, made in 1065/1654-5, of Johann Carion's 
Chronicle (probably the Latin edn., Paris 1548, see 
V. L. Ménage, in Iran and Islam, ed. C. E. Bosworth, 
Edinburgh 1971, 423). Unique MS.: Konya, Izzet 
Koyuno£lu Libr. Excerpts published in the news- 
paper Taswir-i efkar from no. 55 (1279/1863) onwards, 
whence three passages in Seçmeler, 175-7. See İn- 
celemeler, 54-6. —7. Irshad al-hayara ila ta’rikh al- 
Yünān wa'l-Rüm wa'l-Nasárá, a short compilation, 
from the Atlas Minor (see no. 10) and other works, 
on the religion, the systems of government and the 
dynasties of Christian Europe. See Incelemeler, 57; 
B. Flemming, Verzeichnis... Deutschland, xiiij = 
Türkische Handschriften, Teil i, Wiesbaden 1968, no. 
117; V. L. Ménage, in Iran and Islam, 421-3. —8. 
Sullam al-wugül ilà tabakát al-fuhuül, a compendium 
of biographies in Arabic, arranged alphabetically 
(part one: by personal name; part two: by nasab, 
kunya or lakab), in effect a companion work to no. 12 
below, compiled from over 100 sources and completed 
in 1058/1649. Autograph (draft) MS.: Sehit Ali Pasa 
1877. See Incelemeler, 57-61; Segmeler, 195-204. — 
9g. Dithan-niima. This work, planned to be a great 
cosmography, was never completed. In the first 
version, begun in 1058/1648, the author dealt with 
the seas, Muslim Spain, North Africa, and the Otto- 
man provinces of Rümeli, Bosnia and Hungary; the 
second version, begun in 1065/1654 after he had 
acquired a copy of the Atlas Minor (see no. ro), 
covers Asia, from Japan to the Ottoman borders 
(Van). Most of the first version was translated by 
J. von Hammer as Rumeli und Bosna..., Vienna 
1812; the second version was the basis for the 
Miiteferrika Press text of 1145/1732. For the complex 
textual history, see the articles of Fr. Taeschner, 
Pearson, Index islamicus 1906-1955, nos. 8860, 18345, 
18643 and (a summing-up) 8861 = Imago Mundi, i 
(1935), 44-8; and Incelemeler, 61-73. For partial 
translations, see Babinger, 200. —-10. Lawami‘ al-niir 
fi zulmat Ajlas Minar, a Turkish translation, with 
many marginal comments, of the Atlas Minor of G. 
Mercator and L. Hondius. Autograph MS.: Nuruos- 
maniye 2998. See İncelemeler, 73-6; Seçmeler, 178- 
83. —11. Ilhäm al-mukaddas fi fayd al-akdas, a short 
treatise on the solutions, in the light of fikh, to three 
astronomical problems. See Bedi N. Sehsuvaroglu, 
in Incelemeler, 141-76; Incelemeler, 76-7; Segmeler, 
143-5. —12. Kashf al-zunün *an asámi 'l-kutub wa'l- 
funiin, the great bibliographical dictionary in Arabic. 
The introduction deals with the importance of 
learning and the classification of the various branches 
of knowledge; the main text lists some 14,500 titles 
in alphabetical order, with some commentary. 
Principal edns.: G. Fliigel, Lexicon bibliographicum et 
encyclopaedicum..., 7 vols., Leipzig and London 
1835-58 (Ar. text with Latin tr. and indexes); ed. 
Serefettin Yaltkaya and Kilisli Rifat Bilge, Kesf-el- 
zunun, 2 vols., Istanbul 1941-3 (using the autograph 
fair copy of the first third, MS. Revan 2059 [Karatay, 
no. 6566], and the autograph draft for the rest, MS. 
Carullah r619. See Incelemeler, 77-9; Segmeler, 205- 
45. —13. Tuhfat-al-akhyar fi ’l-hikam wa'l-amthal 
wa’l-ash“ar, a commonplace book drawn mainly from 
Arabic, but also from Persian and Turkish sources, 
containing passages on literature and philosophy, 
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family-life and good government, curious information 
on animals and plants, tales, poems, proverbs, etc. 
See Incelemer, 79-81; Segmeler, 246-65. —14. Dürer-i 
miintethire ve ghurer-t münteshire, a collection of 
‘passages from biographical works. Unique (auto- 
graph) MS.: Nuruosmaniye 4949. See İncelemeler, 
81-2; Segmeler, 146-52. —15. Dustür al-‘amal fi islah 
al-khalal, a memorandum setting out the causes for 
the deficits in the state finances and suggesting 
remedies. Edn.: Istanbul 1280 (appended to ‘Ayn-i 
*Ali, Kawánin-i Al-i *Othmán); Segmeler (complete 
text), 153-61. German trans.: W. I. A. Behrnauer, 
in ZDMG, xi (1857), 111-32. See Incelemeler, 82-4; 
B. Lewis, in Isl. St., i1 (1962), 78-81. —1:6. Radjm 
al-radjim bi'l-sim wa’l-djim, a collection of curious 
questions in fikh and of odd fatwás; apparently lost. 
See Incelemeler, 84-5. —17. A sharh of the tafsir of 
al-Baydàwi [q.v.]; perhaps never completed, no. MS. 
known, See İncelemeler, 85. —18. Husn al-hidáya, a 
sharh of the Muhammadiyya of *Ali Kushéi [q.v.]; 
apparently lost. See Incelemeler, 85. —19. Djámi* al- 
mutün min djall al-funün, abridgements of and com- 
ments on 27 works which the author taught: a com- 
pendium of "general knowledge" for the man of 
culture. Unique MS. (in part autograph): Topkapi 
Sarayı, Emanet Hazinesi 1763. See Incelemeler, 85-6; 
Segmeler, 266-7. —20. Mukhtasar. Djámi* al-mutün, | 
an abridgement of the above- no. MS., known (see | 
Kashf al-guniin, Fliigel, no. 3952). İncelemeler, 86 and 
n. 3. —21. Mizán al-hakk fi ’khtiyar al-ahakk, a 
discussion of various questions which at the time 
were causing violent controversy {see Na‘ima, vi, 
229-30 (sub anno 1066); 1. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanlı 
Tarih, iiij, Ankara 1951, 364-6), with the author's 
solutions, composed in 1067/1656. Edns.: Istanbul 
1281, 1286, 1306. Eng. tr.: G. L. Lewis, The Balance 
of Truth, London 1957 (see J. R. Walsh, in JQ, v/1-2 
(1958), 63-79). See Incelemeler, 87-90; Seçmeler, 162- 
71. —22. Kánünnáme-i leshrifát, known only from 
a mention in Mizán al-hakk; see 1 ncelemeler, 54. 

Bibliography: The principal source for Katib 
Celebi's life, his studies and his works is the auto- 
biographical khátime to the Mizàn al-hakk (Segme- 
ler, 165-70; tr. G. L. Lewis, pp. 135-47), with some 
further details in the Sullam al-wustl (Segmeler, 
202-3). Earlier studies: Bursall Mehmed Tahir, 
*Othmánil miPellifleri, iii, 124-31; Brockelmann, 
II, 427-9, S II, 635-7; A. Adnan-Adivar, La science 
chez les Turcs ottomans, Paris 1939; expanded 
version; Osmanh Türklerinde ilim, Istanbul 1943, 
115-32. The fullest study is by O. S. Gókyay, in 
Kátip Çelebi: hayatı ve eserleri hakkında incelemeler, 
Ankara (TTK) 1957, 3-90 (an expanded version of 
the article in ŻA, s.v. Kâtib Çelebi). Add now also 
“USdgizade’s Lebensbeschreibungen ... (Zeyl-i Ša- 
q@iq), ed. H. J. Kissling, Wiesbaden 1965, no. 158. 
Selections from 15 of his works, in the original 
Turkish or translated from Arabic, in O. S. Gókyay, 
Kátip Celebi'den segmeler, Istanbul 1968. 

For MSS. in the libraries of Turkey, see Incele- 
meler; of Europe, see Babinger, 195-203 (some 
further references, for nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 21 above, in 
B. Flemming, Verzeichnis ..., xiii/1, nos. 162, 160, 
36, 117, 379, respectively). 

(ORHAN Şaik Gökyay) 

KATIB-1 RUMI [see sipf RE’is). 

AL-KATIBI, NADJM AL-DIN ABU'L-HASAN ‘ALT 
B. *UMAR (d. 657/1276), known by the title of Dabiràn, 
was a philosopher and logician of the Shafi‘i 
school. He came from Kazwin and although Khvàn- 
sari, quoting Kutubi, called him Kashi, sc. from 
Kashan, this is not correct; and he was a pupil of 
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Athir-al-Din Abhari. It is known that he helped 
establish the Maragha [q.v.] observatory along with 
Nasir al-Din Tisi [g.v.] and several other scholars, 
including Mu?ayyid al-Din ‘Aridi, Fakhr al-Din 
Maraghi and Muhyi al-Din Akhlati. He is the author 
of many works and treatises, two of which are 
particularly important. The first is al-Risdla al- 
shamsiyya (The Logic of the Arabians, original Arabic 
with Eng. tr. by A. Sprenger, appended to Tahànawi, 
Kashshaf, 1856), which he wrote for Shams al-Din 
Muhammad Djuwayni. This was commented upon 
by several scholars, the most important of whom are 
Sa‘d al-Din Taftazani [q.v.] and Kutb al-Din Ràzi. 
Ràzi's commentary, entitled Tahrir al-kawá'id al- 
manlikiyyah fi sharh al-risala al-shamsiyya (Tehran 
lith. ed. 1304) is still used as a text book in traditional 
Islamic schools. 

His second major work, Hikmat al-‘ayn, deals 
with metaphysics and natural sciences. This work 
too has attracted many commentaries, among them 
that of Muhammad b. Mubarak Shah, known as 
Mirak-i Bukhari (St. Petersburg 1904), who has also 
| quoted Kutb al-Din Shirazi’s marginal notes on the 
sanie work. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Djurdjani, known 
as al-Sharif, Kamal al-Din Mas‘iid Shirazi and Mirza 
Djan Baghnuwi, each wrote marginal notes on the 
above commentary. Hasan b. Yüsuf al-Hilli, known 
as ‘Allama, also wrote a commentary on Hikmat al- 
cayn, called Idàh al-makásid (Tehran 1959). 

Kàtibi was influenced in his thinking by Fakhr al- 
Din al-Ràzi [q.v.] and wrote commentaries on his al- 
Muhassal and al-Mulakhkhas, which he called respec- 
tively al-Mufassal and al-Munassas. He also had 
some correspondance and discussions with Nasir al- 
Din Tüsi on problems of logic, such as predication and 
contradiction, and on philosophical problems, like the 
proof of necessary existence. In this respect he re- 
jects the proofs of necessary, existence based on the 
falsity of the circle of infinite regress and demon- 
strates another kind of proof in his al-Risdla fi ithbat 
al-wadjib (Ali Yasin, Mufarthat falsafiyya, Baghdad 
1956). His arguments, which became known as 
Shubuhát, were discussed by various scholars, and 
Kamal al-Din Husayni Fasa?i wrote a book called 
Hall shubuhát al-Kátibi. 

Bibliography: Kutubi, Fawát, Cairo 1951, ii, 
134; Khvàndmir, Habib al-Siyar, Tehran 1333, iii, 
107; Hamdallah Mustawfi, Tárikh-i guzida, Tehran 
1339, 590, 706; Kh"ànsàri, Rawdat al-djannaát, litho 
ed.?, Tehran 1367, 479; Muhammad *Ali Hazin, 
Tadhkira?, Isfahan 1:334, 30; Taàshkóprüzàae, 
Miftah al-sa‘dda, Cairo, Dār al-kutub edn. n.d., 
i, 299, 302; Kashf al-zunün, i, 685, ii, 1063; 1dàh 
al-maknün (suppl. to Kashf al-zunün), i, 415, ii, 56; 
Brockelmann, I, 466, S I, 845; ‘Abbas Kumi, al- 
Kuna wa? ’l-alkaéb, Sidon 19309, iii, 801; ‘Abbas 
Ikbal, Tarikh-1 Mughil, Tehran 1341, 191, 503, 
507, 511; *Ali Naki Munzawi, intro. to Idáh al- 
makásid, Tehran 1959, 4-10. (M. MoHAGHEGH) 
KATIBI, sHams AL-DIN MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD 

ALLAH, a Persian poet. According to Dawlatshah, 
he was born in a village between Turshiz and Nisha- 
pir. Through most of his life he sought in vain the 
| patronage of Timürid amirs in Herat, Astarabad and 
Sharwàn, and finally that of the Turcoman ruler 
Iskandar b. Kara Yüsuf in Ádharbáydjàn. Eventually 
he returned to Astarabad, where he died of the plague 
about 839/1435-6, apparently at a young age. Besides 
a diwan of ghazals, kasidas, etc., he left a number of 
mathnawis, viz. Tadjnisát or Dah Bab, Dhii Bahrayn 
or Madjma‘ al-Bakrayn, Dhtii Kafiyatayn, Husn u 
“Ishk, Nazir «u Mangür, Muhibb w Mahbáüb, and 
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Bahram u Gul-andam. Towards the end of his life 
he undertook to compose a khamsa in imitation of 
Nizàmi of Gandja, but did not complete it. 

Notwithstanding Nawa’i’s lavish praise of Katibi, 
and the lengthy accounts of him given by Dawlatshah 
and Browne, he is a mediocre poet. Djàmi rightly 
describes (in his Bahkdristan) his verses as shutur 
gurba, “camels and cats”, i.e., uneven and unequal 
in quality. His poetry is characterized by excessive 
use of rhetorical artifice, imitation (mainly of Amir 
Khusraw and Hasan of Dihli), commonplace and 
bizarre ideas, and clumsy and immature diction. 
Perhaps because of these failings, very few of his 
verses have been published. 

Bibliography: Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al- 
Shu'ara’, ed. Browne, London-Leiden 1901, 381-91; 
Browne, LHP, iii, 487-95; Amir *Ali-Shir Nawà'l, 
Madjalis al Nafa?is, ed. *A. A. Hikmat, Tehran 
1323; Dh. Safa, Gandj-i Sukhan, ii, Tehran 1340?, 
271-3. (I. DeEHGHAN) 
KATIF (a.) “shoulder”; ‘tlm al-katif or al-aktaf 

denotes scapulomancy or omoplatoscopy, t.e. divina- 
tion by the use of the shoulder-bones. This art forms 
a part of the practices of physiognomy. It is universal 
in scope, inasmuch as it provides for the foretelling 
of what will happen in the different regions of the 
earth towards which the four sides of the scapula 
are pointed according to the signs revealed by it. 
From this point of view the ‘ilm al-aktaf is to be 
linked with the practice of cleromancy of the djafr 
[q.v.] and the malahim (cf. T. Fahd, La divination 
arabe, 219 ff.). 

How was this skill practised ? Three methods are 
known to us. The first is to lay the scapula on the 
ground before cooking it, to examine it and to deduce 
from it indications of future events (war, fertility, 
drought) according to the shades of colour on it. It 
may be yellowish, leaden, red or greenish and the 
meanings of these colours are applied to the regions 
towards which the four sides of the scapula point (cf. 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, i, 387). 

The second method consists of taking the scapula 
with the flesh stripped off and exposing it to the rays 
of the sun. The special lines and shapes which then 
appear are examined by the physiognomists and they 
deduce from them signs of universal events, but 
rarely of individual cases (cf. Y. Mourad, La physio- 
gnomonie arabe, Ar. text, 12). ‘‘Neither the age nor 
the sex nor the colour of the sheep are important... 
There is no fixed moment for the ceremony of divina- 
tion. It is performed at any time and in any place.” 
(Letter from P. Anastase al-Karmali to Alfred Bois- 
sier, in Mantique babylonienne et mantique hittite, 52). 

A third method involves cooking the scapula before 
using it. This is described in a Risdla fi l-ahkam 
al-katifiyya (ms. Cairo 4451; cat. v, 338; anon.): 
“If anyone wishes to practise scapulomancy, he-must 
take a sheep and before cutting its throat, he must 
formulate in his mind the question to which he would 
like to obtain an answer. Then he will slaughter it 
and broil its scapula.” 

This third method seems to have prevailed in North 
Africa, where it could have been connected with the 
practices of the ancient haruspices (cf. Mauchamp, 
Sorcellerie, 148; Doutté, Magie et religion, 371 f.; 
for details see Divination arabe, 396f.). According 
to the only example of a divination by scapulomancy 
found in ancient literature, which goes back to the 
period of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the observation was 
made in the East on the fresh, raw scapula (cf. al- 
Tabari, i, 2575-6, quoted above, art. 1stisKA?). It 
is the same in the Risdla fi ‘ilm al-aktaf attributed 
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to al-Kindi (mss. Nuruosmaniyye 2412, 42 fol.; Sehid 
SAli Pasa, 1812, 51 fol.; Bursa, Husayn Celebi, 882 
fol. 843-895; cf. M. Plessner, Deux manuscrits d'Istan- 
bul attribués à al-Kindi, in Islamica, iv (1931), 557). 
The introduction states that al- Kindi translated this 
treatise from the Greek; it was attributed to Hermes 
the Sage. 

Apart from this risála and the anonymous one from 
Cairo, no other writings on scapulomancy have ap- 
peared, despite the affirmation of P. Anastase that 
“there is an entire literature on the science of scapulae 
which would require deep study” (apud Boissier, op. 
cit., 53). He himself had only a copy of the risdla 
attributed to al- Kindi (ibid., 51). No writings of ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib, thought to have been the originator of 
scapulomancy, have yet come to light. 

Finally, according to P. Anastase, “To-day there 
is no family or tribe which knows this science... 
but it is studied in specialist books. There is", he 
writes, “a special terminology which is not found in 
Arabic dictionaries, even the most extensive” (ibid.). 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 

Leiden 1966, 395-7; A. Boissier, Mantique babylo- 

nienne et mantique hittite, Paris 1935, (letter of 

P. Anastase dated 26 September 1934); Y. Mourad, 

La physiognomonie arabe et le Kitab al-firdsa de 

Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (thesis), Paris 1939, Ar. text 

12; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, i, 387; Ed. Doutté, 

Magie et religion dans Il’ Afrique du Nord, Algiers 

1909, 371-2; E. Mauchamp, La sorcellerie au Maroc, 

Paris n.d., 148. (T. Fann) 

AL-KATIF, a large oasis in Saudi Arabia on the 
southern shore of the Persian Gulf. 

1. Geography and demography. The oasis 
fronts on Tàrüt Bay, named after the island facing 
its centre. Although al-Katif was for centuries a sea- 
port of considerable importance, it is now, due to 
the shallowness of its waters, used only by small 
craft. Most of the maritime traffic had been diverted 
to the oil-shipping port of Ra?s Tannüra (Ras Tanura) 
on the narrow peninsula which forms the north side 
of the bay and to the commercial port of al-.Dammàm 
[q.v.] at the southern extremity of the bay. 

The oasis stretches about 22 km. from north to 
south along the coast of the bay. In the far north the 
town of Safwa and its girdle of date palms are cut 
off from the bay by Sabkhat Djawan (sabkha = ‘‘salt 
flat"), from the main body of the oasis by Sabkhat 
Safwà and the sands of al-Djabdjüb, and from the 
inland village of Umm al-Sahik by the sands of al- 
Dawaghir. In the centre of the oasis is the town of 
al-Katif proper, popularly called al-Kal‘a after the 
old Ottoman (not Portuguese) fort razed in recent 
times. The more important villages in its vicinity 
are al-Kudayh and al-‘Awwamiyya to the north, and 
al-Djaradiyya, Umm al-Khamàm, al-Djishsh, and 
*Anik to the south. Separated from the rest of the 
oasis by the sands of al-Badraàni is the interior village 
of al-Adjam (pronounced lodjdm). The oasis ends in 
the south with the flourishing town of Sayhat on 
the coast. 

The sands mentioned above and other sands hem 
in the oasis on its inner side from north to south 
and in many places are encroaching on the palm 
groves. A remarkable string of “ayns or springs lies 
along the north-south axis just west of the eastern 
edge of the sands. Many other ‘ayns are scattered 
throughout the groves between the sands and the bay. 

The island of Tàrüt has five main villages, the 
largest of which are Tarit near the centre and Darin 
at the southern tip of the island. Darin, mentioned 
in a verse by al-A*shà, was the name commonly given 
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to the island in ancient times. A causeway now joins 
the island to the mainland. 

The great majority of the people of al-Katif con- 
sists of Dja‘fari ShiIs. The suggestion, sometimes 
made, that traces of Karmatian doctrines survive 
there seems to be completely baseless. It is to be 
hoped that ampler details of the history of this an- 
cient Dja‘farl community and the related Dja‘fari 
community of al-Bahrayn (q.v.] can some day be 
uncovered. 

2. History. The finding of ancient South Arabian 
and Aramaean inscriptions bears witness to the great 
antiquity of al-Katif as an inhabited oasis. Unfortu- 
nately, the extensive use of the land by the current 
dwellers impedes the carrying out of thorough ar- 
chaeological operations. H. von Wissmann has argued 
persuasively for the identification of al-Katif as the 
site of the renowned city of Gerrha described by 
Strabo and other classical sources, but this identifica- 
tion is not yet proved beyond doubt. 

In the early 4th century A.D. the Persians under 
Shápür II established themselves in al-Katif and 
along the adjoining Arabian coast, the hinterland of 
which was then known as al-Bahrayn. This occupa- 
tion, interrupted at times by the Lakhmids, did not 
end until three centuries later. For a sketch of the 
events of that time see the article on ‘ABD AL-KAYS, 
then the dominant tribe in al-Bahrayn. The subtribe 
of Djadhima b. *Awf inhabited the oasis of al-Katif 
but kept its capital at nearby al-Zára, the location of 
which is uncertain. The population also included 
Magians, Jews, and Christians (many members of 
‘Abd al-Kays were Christians before Islam). The 
persistence of Christianity is illustrated by the fact 
that a Nestorian synod was held at Dàrin as late as 
56-7/676. 

As Islam spread eastwards in the Peninsula, al- 
‘Ala? b. al-Hadramf reached al-Bahrayn in 8/629-30, 
and ‘Abd al-Ikays sent an embassy to the Prophet in 
Medina. During the ridda some of ‘Abd al-Kays 
rebelled; in 11/632-3 al-Hutam b. Dubay‘a seized al- 


Katif, but in the next year he was defeated and killed | 


by the forces of al-‘Ala?, The Muslims then forced 
the Persian garrison of al-Zara to capitulate, after 
which they crossed over to the island of Darin (Tarit). 
The rebellion against the caliphate continued until 
19/640, but it is not known whether al-Katif was 
involved in the later stages. 

In 67/686-7 the Khàridji Nadjda b. ‘Amir al-Ha- 
nafi won a victory over ‘Abd al-Kays at al-Katif and 
made the oasis his headquarters, only to be over- 
come not long afterwards by his fellow-Kharidji Abū 
Fudayk. : ‘ 

The history of al-Katif tor the next two centuries 
or so remains obscure. In 286/899 the Karmatian 
Abū Sa‘id Hasan b. Bahram al-Djannabi [q.v.] 
invaded the oasis and put many of the inhabitants to 
the sword, thereby inaugurating an independent 
Karmatian state in eastern Arabia with its capital in 
the oasis of al-Ahsa? to the south. The Karmatians 
suffered a temporary setback four years later when 
Ibn Bani, the governor of al-Bahrayn, inflicted 
severe losses on them in a battle at al- Katif, but they 
soon recovered the oasis and regained power. 

The tribe of ‘Ukayl, which in the late 3rd/gth 
century was moving into the region, in time took 
over supremacy there from ‘Abd al-Kays. In al- 
Hamdàni's time (early 4th/roth century), however, 
the inhabitants of al-Katif were still described as 
belonging to Djadhima b. ‘Awf of Abd al-Kays under 
a chief nained Ibn Mismàr. Ibn Hawkal (mid-4th/roth 
century) lists al- Katif as one of the Karmatian cities. 





In 378/988-9 al-Asfar and his tribesmen of al-Munta- 
fik waged war against the Karmatians and plundered 
al- Katif, carrying off abundant booty to al-Basra. 

The Persian traveller Nàsir-i Khusraw in 433/ 
1051 met an Arab dignitary in al-Katif whose ambi- 
tion was to drive the Karmatians, "men without 
religion", out of their capital al-Absà?. Seventeen 
years later Abu 'I-Bahlül al-FAwwàm b. al-Zadjdjadi, 
master of the islands of al-Babrayn, who was loyal to 
the ‘Abbasids, defeated the Karmatian adherents 
among ‘Ukay] in a naval battle off al-Katif. The final 
destruction of Karmatian power in this region came 
at the hands of the *Uyünids [g.v.] of *Abd al-Kays, 
whose base was in al-Ahsà?. 

Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Jewish 
communities in the East between 554/1159 and 569/ 
1173, gave the number of Jews in al-Katif as 5,000, 
a figure no doubt exaggerated (the Rabbi does not 
seem to have reached al-Katif itself). He also re- 
ported that the pearl fisheries there were controlled 
by a Jewish official. 

About 598/1201-2 Abt Bakr b. Sa‘d, the Salghurid 
Atabeg of Fars, took over al-Katif and al-Ahsa?. By 
the first half of the 7th/13th century the *Uyünids 
were yielding to pressure by the Salghurids and by 
the new dynasty of the *Usfürids of *Ukayl, which 
was usurping authority in al-Absà?. 

From the 8th/14th century, Hormuz on the Persian 
side of the Gulf rose to prominence in trade and 
politics. In 731/1330-1 Kutb al-Din Tahamtan, King 
of Hormuz, is said to have occupied al-Katif and 
other places on both sides of the Gulf. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, Ibn Battüta found that al- 
Katif was ruled by a family founded by one Djarwàn 
of ‘Ukayl, a family described by al-Sakháwi as 
“remnants of the Karmatians’’. Ibn Battita char- 
acterised the various clans of Arabs living in al- 
Katif as “extremist Rafidis” (the common term 
among Sunnis in the Gulf for Shi‘is). 

In the mid-9th/15th century the Djabrids, a branch 
of the *Usfürids, became dominant in al-Ahsà?. 
The Dijabrid Adjwad helped the fugitive prince 
Salghur of Hormuz secure the throne of his homeland, 
in return for which Salghur granted Adjwad, on pay- 
ment of tribute, control over al-Bahrayn and al-Katif, 
whose profits from trade made them the richest 
possessions of Hormuz. 

After the Portuguese conquest of Hormuz in 913/ 
1507, the Djabrids kept their hold on al-Katif for a 
time. The Djabrid Mukrin made the pilgrimage in 
926/1520, bringing with him pearls, amber, aloes 
wood, and other costly products; he is said to have 
distributed 50,000 dinars to the poor in the Holy 
Cities. On his return he discovered that the Portu- 
guese were invading the islands of al-Bahrayn, and 
he met his death in resisting them. The King of 
Hormuz, subject and ally of the Portuguese, sent an 
underling to besiege al-Katif. The final blow to the 
Diabrids came from Shaykh Rashid b. Mughamis of 
al-Basra in 931/1524-5. 

The chief of al-Katif swore allegiance to Sulayman 
the Magnificent in Baghdad in 941/1534, and in 958/ 
1551 Ottoman forces built a new citadel in al-Katif. 
After Portugal lost Hormuz to the British and Per- 
sians in 1031/1622, al-Katif became a more important 
centre for Portuguese trade in the Gulf. The finest 
Arabian horses were exported froin there to India, 
being brought to the port by Bedouins from the in- 
terior. Large quantities of pearls from the beds of 
al-Bahrayn were shipped from al-Katif, as many of 
the fishers came from the oasis. The Portuguese 
paid for the horses and pearls with cloth from Sind 
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and Cambay and with silver money. Another item 
for export was dates, inferior in quality to those of 
al-Basra, but better and more lasting when dried. 
In 1036/1637 the Portuguese admiral Ruy Freyre 
came to the rescue of al-Katif when it was threatened 
by Persia. 

The Ottoman grip on this distant part of Arabia 
proved weak, particularly as the Al Humayd, the 
paramount chiefs of the tribe of the Bani Khalid, 
gained strength and expanded their dominion. The 
Bani Khalid had special ties with al-Katif, where 
nomads of the tribe owned date groves at Anik and 
numbers of them came there to camp during the 
harvesting season. Barrak b. Ghurayr Al Humayd 
expelled the Ottoman governor from al-Ahsa? in 1074/ 
1603-4. As one of the principal seaports for the 
Banü Khàlid (the other being al-*Ukayr farther 
south), al-Katif won favour from merchants for its 
moderate customs duties and the protection it 
provided for their persons and property. 

In 1202/1288 the Banü Ka*b of southern al-‘Irak 
plundered al-Katif, which was just recovering from 
a devastating plague that had made its way south 
from al-Basra. 

The Banü Khàlid could not withstand the on- 
slaughts of the Al Su'üd [4..], the paladins of the 
reform movement of the Wahhabiyya [g.v.], who 
routed the army of the tribe in the battle of Ghuray- 
mil south of al-Katif in 1204/1789-0. Two years 
later Su*üd b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Su‘id captured the 
strongholds of Sayhat and ‘Anik in al-Katif and 
meted out harsh treatment to the Shi inhabitants, 
whom he looked upon as the worst of heretics. The 
payment of many pieces of gold induced Su‘id to 
spare the port (al-furda) and the people who had 
taken refuge there. In this fashion, the Al Su‘id 
subdued all this part of eastern Arabia and incorpo- 
rated it in their realm. During the reign of Su*üd, 
the kadi he assigned to al-Katif was an immigrant 
from Persia (a Shi‘i converted to Sunnism ?). 

The Sublime Porte delegated Muhammad ‘Ali, its 
Viceroy in Egypt, to deal with the threat to Ottoman 
suzerainty posed by the Al Su‘id and the Wahhabiy- 
ya. The Viceroy’s son Ibrahim Pasha, took the Al 
Su‘id’s capital, al-Dir‘iyya [q.v.] in 1233/1818, after 
which Ibrahim sent a detachment on to al-Katif in 
search of supplies. When Captain Sadleir, the emis- 
sary of the British government in India coming to 


congratulate Ibrahim, reached al-Katif in 1234/1819, | 


the detachment was preparing to pull out. Accom- 
panying it on its way westwards, Sadleir became the 
first Western explorer to traverse the whole breadth 
of Arabia, 

Although the chiefs of the Bani Khalid were in 
charge once more, the most striking figure in the 
region of al-Katif in the next few years was the 
celebrated seadog Rahma b. Djàbir, who finally lost 
his life in 1242/1826 in a naval battle off al-Katif 
against the Al Khalifa of al-Bahrayn, against whom 
he had long been waging war. 

After the Turco-Egyptian evacuation of central 
Arabia, Turki b. ‘Abd Allah reintroduced the rule of 
the Al Su‘td, and the chiefs of al-Katif gave him the 
bay‘a in 1245/1830. Four years later he ordered his 
son Faysal to al-Katif to suppress dissident elements 
in Sayhat supported by the Al Khalifa. While there, 
Faysal received news of his father’s assassination in 
al-Dirfiyya, and as the new Imm he hastened back 
to the capital. 

Muhammad ‘Ali again adopted a forward policy 
in Arabia in 1254/1838. Faysal was defeated and 
carried off to Egypt as a prisoner. A Turco-Egyptian 


the administration as ‘“‘[benevolent] rain at first, but 
in the end hail and thunderbolts". The force, how- 
ever, stayed only two years. The new head of the 
Á| Sufüd, ‘Abd Allāh b. Thunayy4n, appointed 
Faysal’s slave Bilal b. Salim al-Hark as his first re- 
presentative in al-Katif in 1258/1842. In the following 
year, Faysal escaped from Cairo and returned to 
Arabia, where this second reign of his lasted for the 
next twenty-two years. The probity of his government 
was illustrated by his anger over what he at first 
considered the unjustified action of his Amir of al- 
Katif in having the leading Shi there beaten to 
death, though he later pardoned the Amir. Faysal in 
at least some of his campaigns was joined by levies of 
the people of al-Katif. 

In 1288/1871 Midhat Pasha, the Ottoman Wali or 
governor of Baghdad, dispatched an expedition that 
landed at Ra?s Tannüra and quickly moved on to 
al-Katif. During this final Ottoman occupation, al- 
Katif formed one of the three kada’s of the misnamed 
Sandjak of Nadjd (the Sandjak, with its capital at 
al-Ahsa?, consisted of territory lying east of Nadjd 
proper). But ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, who 
was restoring the fortunes of Al Su‘iid, swooped 
down on the Sandjak in 1331/1913 and drove out all 
the Ottoman garrisons, including the one in al-Katif. 
Since then the oasis has belonged to the domains of 
the Al Su‘ad. 

In 1357/1938 oil was first discovered in Saudi 
Arabia at al-Zahran (Dhahran) not far south of al- 
Katif. With the expansion of operations a new oilfield 
was found straddling the oasis, after which it was 
named the Qatif Field. Large numbers of the people 
of the towns and villages there work for the oil com- 
pany or in businesses connected with the oil industry. 
With production and revenues from oil soaring, the 
oasis is enjoying new prosperity and undergoing a 
reshaping of its economic and social life. It still 
lies half-hidden by its cloak of millions of palms, 
which produce abundant harvests of dates, a crop 
supplemented by fruits and vegetables, the variety 
of which has been diversified by great improvements 
in the irrigation and drainage systems and by the 
introduction of modern agricultural techniques. 
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KATIN [see kRATÜN]. 

KATIRDJ!I-OGHLI MEHMED PA SHA (?1010- 
79/?1601-68) a statesman descended from the 
Turcomans of Hamid [g.v.] who rose to fame from a 
; career of brigandry. Since he always spoke his local 
dialect, he acquired the nickname Türkçe Bilmez 
(“he who knows no Turkish") (Mustafa Na*fimà, 
| Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1280/1863-4, iv, 382). He was the 


| force was quartered in al-Katif. Ibn Bishr describes 
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son of Ahmed Agha called katirdj? (the muleteer) on 
account of his profession. Kátirdii Mehemmed spent 
his childhood on the family farm in Ağlasun and when 
he was 19, in 1029-30/1620-21, he joined his father’s 
caravan journeys. He later separated from his father 
to operate his own caravan between Afyon [q.v.] and 
Civril and later, after his father’s death, he took over 
his business (Hikmet Turhan Daghoglu and Nuri 
Katircioglu, Katerctoglu kimdir?, in Isparta Halkevi 
Un Mecmuass, iii, no. 25 (Isparta 1936), 356, 357). 
Kátirdjt-oghll came to be much loved in the region, 
axd the people of Isparta sent him to relay their 
complaints and wishes to a tax-collector who had 
perpetrated great injustices and irregularities. The 
tax-collector, however, instead of taking an under- 
standing attitude inflamed the people further by 
throwing Katirdif-oghli into prison. Thereupon the 
people rebelled, freed him from goal, removed the 
tax-collector and took the administration into their 
own hands, Katirdif-oghli let the course of events 
carry him along. For a while he disappeared and then, 
in 1057/1647, appeared again operating with the 
brigand Kara Haydar (Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7, ii, 416 ff.). After Kara Haydar's 
capture in 1059/1649, he gathered around himself the 
scattered groups of brigands and, joining forces with 
Giirdjii ‘Abd al-Nabi, marched on Üsküdar with the 
intention of procuring his pardon. However, in the 
clash with government troops, ‘Abd al-Nabi's 
hesitancy led to his defeat. He was compelled to retire 
first to S6giit (Na‘im4, iv, 428) and then in the direc- 
tion of Isparta. Through the medium of ‘Isä Agha who 
was at that moment in the town of Čay, he sought a 
pardon; and through him he received a conciliatory 
letter from the Grand Vizier Kara Murad Pasha in- 
dicating that he would be pardoned (ibid., iv, 452). 
He came to Istanbul towards the end of 1059/1649 
and, after an audience with Mehemmed IV, he 
received the long-desired pardon and, moreover, was 
appointed sandjak begi of Beyshehir (Wediihi, 
Ta?rikh, Süleymaniye, Hamidiye Library 917, f. 36; 
Kara Celebi-zade ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Efendi, Dhayl-i 
rawdatw'l-abrár, Istanbul University Library, Turkish 
manuscripts, 3272, f. 38; Na‘Ima, iv, 452). He was 
later appointed beglerbegi of Karaman and sent 
against Abaza Hasan Agha. In 1061/1651 he was 
appointed governor of the eydlet of Shahrizir, but 
refused the post and stayed in Karàmàn. Although 
this was an act of disobedience, the Grand Vizier was 
more concerned with the removal of his rival Ipshir 
Mustafa Pasha and did not worry him, pretending not 
to have known of his actions. Shortly afterwards 
Kátirdil-oghll was appointed to the governorship of 
his native sandjak of Hamid. However, the interven- 
tion of Murad Pasha, who was kapudan-t deryda [q.v.] 
prevented a clash between the two men. After this, 
Katirdi!-oghli approached the Grand Vizier and, 
tendering his obedience, received a pardon (ibid., 
vi, 17, 32). In 1065/1655 he was ordered to the Crete 
campaign and achieved great distinction in the 
fighting there between 1067/1657 and 1069-70/1659. 
In 1077-78/1667 he was on Crete with the title of 
beglerbegi of Karaman. He was appointed beglerbegi 
of Anadolu on 3 Rabi‘ al-Akhir 1078/22 September 
1667 and died in action at the siege of Candia on 13 
Rajab 1079/17 December 1668 (‘Othman Dede, 
Ta?rikh-i Fádil Ahmed Pasha, Süleymaniye, Hamidiye 
Library 909, ff. 44, 45, 62; Rashid, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 
1282/1865, i, 179, 216; Silahdar Mehmed Agha, 
Tarikh, Istanbul 1928, i, 447, 492, 493). Katirdif- 
oghl{ had a son called Shap¢i-Bashi Husayn Agha, 
whose descendants still survive today. 
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KATL (4.), killing, putting to death, used in the 

two principal meanings of the word, sc. the crime of 
murder and the punishment of execution. 


i. AS A CRIME 


(1). In the Kur?àn unlawful slaying is forbidden in 
a series of verses, which date from the second Meccan 
period to nearly the end of the Medina period. The 
passages may be arranged chronologically as follows 
(cf. Th. Nóldeke-Fr. Schwally, Geschichte des Qoràns, 
i, and H. Grimme, Mohammed, ii; when the exact 
order in the particular periods cannot be ascertained, 
the passages are here arranged in the order of the 
süras and verses):—XVII, 33, 35 (second Meccan 
period; according to O. Procksch, Uber die Blutrache, 
74, 4, later than VI, 152): ‘‘Kill not your children 
for fear of being brought to want; We will provide 
for them and for you; verily the killing them is a 
great sin... Neither slay the soul which God hath 
forbidden you to slay unless for a just cause; but 
whosoever shall be slain unjustly, We have given his 
next of kin (wali) power (to demand satisfaction) but 
let him not exceed the bounds of moderation in the 
killing; indeed he is protected"; XXV, 68 f. (second 
Meccan period):—(and the servants of the Merciful 
are those) "who slay not the soul, which God hath 
forbidden to be slain unless for a just cause... for 
he who does this commits sins (or: will bring retribu- 
tion upon himself); his punishment will be doubled 
on the day of the Resurrection and he shall remain 
in it covered with ignominy for ever; except him who 
repents and believes and performs good works; for 
them God will change their evil deeds into good”... 
(here killing and unbelief are considered together so 
that the question, what happens to a believer who kills 
unlawfully, is left quite out of the question); VI, 152 
(third Meccan period; similar to XVII, 33, 35); IV, 
94 f. (about the years 3-5; according to Procksch, 
op. cit., 80, to be dated between the treaty of al- 
Hudaybiyya and the capture of Mecca): “it is not 
lawful for a believer to kill a believer unless by 
mistake (by khafa?); but if anyone kill a believer by 
mistake he shall set free a slave who is a believer and 
pay a diya to the next of kin of the dead man, unless 
they waive it... ; but if the person slain belong to a 
people hostile to you, but a believer, a slave who is 
a believer shall be released; but if he belong to a 
people with whom ye have a treaty, a diya must be 
paid to his relatives and a slave who is a believer 
set free; if anyone cannot afford to do this, he must 
fast for two successive months so that Allàh may 
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look upon him again . . . ; but if anyone kill a believer 
deliberately (‘amd) his reward is hell in which he 
shall remain for ever and Allàh wrathful against him 
and curse him and shall prepare a great punishment 
for him". (The true interpretation is undoubtedly this, 
that every Muslim who kills another Muslim with 
*asnd is condemned to eternal hell-fire and that Allah 
will not accept his repentance, a view which is as- 
cribed to Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn Mas‘iid, Zayd b. Thabit 
and al-Dahhak; the view held by “Ikrima and others 
that the verse refers to the particular case of a 
murtadd who has killed a believer is not to be ac- 
cepted; this is already a transition to the view that 
has finally prevailed, which tones down the literal 
wording of the passage, either by adding with 
Mudjahid ‘“‘unless he repents" or by holding, as has 
become usual, that Allàh will not leave a Muslim 
eternally in hell, and can even remit entirely the 
threatened punishment of hell-fire; but this is only 
the result of speculation and combination with other 
passages in the Kur?àn (e.g. XI, 108-10; XXXIX, 54) 
and is therefore to be rejected; IV, 33 f. (from about 
the same time; similar to IV, 95); LX, 12 (probably 
dates from soon after the treaty of al-Hudaybiyya; 
similar to XVIII, 33).) 

There are two further passages, in which it is 
asserted that Allàh forbade the Jews to kill: II, 
78 ff. (from about the first half of the year 2 A.H.) 
and V, 35 (probably of the year 6 or 7; according to 
Grimme, to be dated before the battle of Badr). 

There are also a number of verses in which killing 
is not exactly forbidden but is more or less strongly 
deprecated and represented as a mark of the un- 
believer, just as committing no murder is a sign of 
the believer, e.g., LXXXI, 8 f. (first Meccan period); 
II, 28 (probably third Meccan period; according to 
Grimme, Medinan, before the battle of Badr); VI, 
138, 141; XVI, 6r; XL, 26 (same time); VIII, 30 
(after the battle of Badr); V, 33 (shortly before the 
capture of Khaybar). In numerous passages in this 
connection the unbelievers are reproached with the 
slaying of prophets, e.g. II, 58, 8r, 85 (from the 
first half of the year 2); IV, 154 (after the outbreak 
of open war with the Jews of Medina); III, 177, 180 
(probably soon after the battle of Uhud); XX, 108 
(shortly before the war with the Banu 'l-Nadir ?); V, 
74 (later Medinan period). 

(2. Supplements to the Rur?àn passages 
from the Siva, accounts of the life of Muhammad. 
In the so-called ordinance of the community, 
which dates from the first Medinan period, it is laid 
down that no believer may kill a believer on account 
of an unbeliever; in another passage it is said: “If 
anyone kill a believer and is convicted, then ven- 
geance for bloodshed must be done, unless the wali of 
the man slain waive it". In all probability Muhaminad 
had in mind in the murderer a non-Muslim member 
of the community (Procksch, of. cit., 71): this agrees 
with the development given above. In the bay*a, the 
initiation into the community, the initiate had to 
pledge himself, among other things, not to commit 
an unlawful act of slaying (cf. Kur?àn, LV, r2). Once 
Muhammad cursed a murderer {see xisAs]. In the 
so-called first Ka‘ba oration (of the year 630), 
the genuineness of which is not absolutely certain, 
however, on every point and which seems doubtful on 
this particular point, there appears the by no means 
exactly defined conception of Kat! shabak “amd (see 
below, 5c); Muhammad is also said to have declared 
there that all blood-guilt attached to a Muslim dating 
from the period of paganism was to be cast off, which 
extends the corresponding passage of the ordinance of 
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the community. Finally, it is to be mentioned that 
the Siva knows of several cases of deliberate and of 
unpremeditated slaying; so far as they are liable to 
be punished, they are dealt with in the article K1sAs. 

(3). Comparison of the views of authoritative 
circles in the Muslim community in the older 
period as preserved in Hadith. It is obvious that 
in the Hadith also the slaying of a Muslim is strictly 
forbidden; by the adoption of Islam (and of mono- 
theism at all) life and property are protected. The life 
and property of a Muslim are as inviolable (kardm) as 
the day of sacrifice in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja in the sacred 
territory of Mecca (al-Bukhari, Diyat, bab 8, etc.). 
All blood-guilt, which has weighed a man down from 
an earlier period, is thus wiped out by the adoption 
of Islàm, even if the crime was committed just 
before conversion to Islàm. Only if a Muslim kills 
another, or, to be more exact, if he commits a crime 
worthy of death, can he be slain. Everyone is per- 
fectly agreed that killing with ‘amd is one of the 
deadliest sins (kaba?ir); it is usually considered the 
gravest sin, along with the shirk (polytheism, e.g. al- 
Bukhari, Diyat, bab 1, 2), whether it is asserted of 
killing with ‘amd in general or of the killing of new- 
born girls usual among the heathens. Therefore many 
hadiths express disgust at killing; e.g. “the slaying 
of a Muslim is to Allāh like the cessation of the 
world” or “the cessation of the world is even less to 
Allah than this’; “if someone is killed in the east 
and another in the west approves of it, he is guilty of 
the person's blood’’; **man is a work of Allah; cursed 
be he who destroys Alláh's work". The first murder 
which introduced killing into the world is the subject 
of special condemnation: Cain is accessory to every 
later murder. Murder is punished in the next world 
as well as on earth; on the Day of Judgment cases 
of the shedding of innocent blood will be judged first. 
As to the punishment itself, a whole stratum of 
hadiths reflects the already mentioned view of Ibn 
‘Abbas and others regarding the eternalness of 
punishment in hell for slaying with ‘amd; e.g. “who- 
soever sheds blood in an unlawful way, for him there 
exists no way for escape"; '*whosoever contributes, 
though only by a word, to the slaying of a Muslim 
must despair of the mercy of Allàh". In several 
passages the deliberate inurder of a Muslim is con- 
sidered equivalent to unbelief (Radiths in which a 
warning is simply uttered against murder being a 
sign of the unbeliever are, of course, not dealt with 
here). It is even said: “if two Muslims attack one 
another with swords and one kills the other, both go 
to hell (unless it was a case of legitimate self-defence), 
the slayer for his deed and the slain because he 
wished to kill the other” (see e.g. al-Bukhari, Diyat, 
bab 2); and: “if all the inhabitants of heaven and 
earth together had killed someone, they would all go 
to hell". In these two passages it is not exactly 
demonstrable that eternal punishment in hell is 
meant, but it is very probable. In several of the 
traditions mentioned, Ibn ‘Abbas appears as the 
authority. Such hadiths were naturally rendered 
harmless by “interpretation” by the representatives 
of the other view, if they were not entirely suppressed, 
which did happen to not a few. Thus the description 
of deliberate murder as unbelief is sometimes inter- 
preted to mean that it is a very grievous sin and 
sometimes taken as a reference to the refusal of the 
protection of Islamic law, which occurs in both cases, 
to the life of the slayer or of the unbeliever. This 
was not found sufficient, however, but traditions were 
put into currency to prove the contrary, namely that 
Allah would accept the repentance of a murderer, 
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even if he had committed several murders; one of 
these traditions is provided with a grotesque story, 
the object of which is quite apparent, as corrobora- 
tion. In one tradition the kaffara, especially the liber- 
ation of a slave, is represented as a means to save 
the murderer from the merited punishment of hell, 
obviously by someone who demanded it even in the 
case of katl with *amd (see below sub 6a). It is even 
asserted in public controversy against the views of 
the other side that after the Day of Judgment no 
Muslim will go to hell and that, on the contrary, all 
sins will be forgiven them. The killing of a mu‘ahad, 
a non-Muslim under the protection of the Islamic 
state, is threatened with punishment in the next world 
(e.g. al-Bukhàri, Diyát, bàb 30; al-Darimi, Siyar, bab 
60; the Kur?àn is silent on the question); but, as 
might be expected, the view is very rarely expressed 
that this punishment is eternal. The prohibition of 
suicide, which we do not find laid down in the Kur?àn, 
is given in the Hadith, and the suicide is threatened 
with eternal punishment in the next world. 

As an appendix to the above we may briefly men- 
tion the connection of several kinds of animals with 
katl, which is also dealt with in tradition. Muhammad 
had, as is related, recommended the slaughter of 
dogs but later withdrew the order, although the dog 
always remained subject to certain exceptional 
regulations (cf. KALB); the sunna further orders the 
killing of the wazagh, a kind of lizard, but if possible it 
should be done with one blow: on the other hand the 
killing of ants and of cats is forbidden (among the 
authorities for this last tradition is Abū Hurayra); on 
the killing of snakes cf. Guillaume, The Traditions of 
Islam, 116 f. 

As regards the value of the traditions just quoted, 
the genuineness of none of them can be proved; while 
the falsity of those, which seek to save the murderer 
of a Muslim from hell, is apparent, it is also probable 
of those which hold the contrary view. 

(4). The controversy regarding the punishment 
of the murderer of a Muslim centres round a 
passage in the Kur?àn, which in itself could and must 
form a foundation for it, and is in part at least in- 
dependent and original. This controversy and the 
conception of katl in general are, however, very 
closely connected with the disputes aroused by the 
Kháridjis, Kadaris and Mu*tazills; for details see these 
articles; here it is sufficient to recall the following 
questions:—*'is the committing of deadly sins—and 
killing with ‘amd is certainly one of them—un- 
belief ?"; ''*Does man create his own actions, in- 
cluding sins, himself, or do they happen through 
kadar ?" ; and ‘‘Can man by his intervention interfere 
with Allàh's decision, for example, by killing another, 
shorten the period predestined for the latter's life ?”’ 
We have more than one example of these questions 
being applied to katl, and they have been cited in 
discussing katl (see e.g. Goldziher, Vorlesungen über 
den Islam!, 98 f.; 2nd ed., 92 f., Fr. tr. Le dogme et la 
loi d'Islam, 78-9). But the Mu'tazili view of the 
eternalness of hell-punishment for him who commits 
a deadly sin and does not repent, is specially im- 
portant in this connection; al-Zamakhshari gives an 
explanation of the verse of the Kur?àn in question 
from this point of view. Finally, the consensus of 
orthodox opinion agreed that the deliberate killing 
of a Muslim is certainly a deadly sin, but the slayer, 
on the other hand, if he repents and voluntarily 
submits to the punishment prescribed, will not be 
further punished in the next world and, even if he 
does not repent, will in no case remain in hell eternally 
{agreement was reached on this point even before the 
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rise of the Fikh-schools; therefore there is no ikAtiláf 
of the madháhib on this question); this view has found 
its way into all textbooks of Fikh and of doctrine. 

(5). A statement of the prevailing Hanafi views 
on killing. Kat in the fikh is the act of a man 
whereby the life of a fellow-man is brought to a close 
(the death need not immediately follow the act). It 
may be qualified by any of the five “legal cate- 
Bories": duty or necessity (wadjib), e.g. the killing 
of the murtadd; recommended  (mandüb), e.g. 
when the ghdési kills his unbelieving kinsmen if they 
insult Allah or his Prophet; permitted (mubdh), 
e.g. when the Imam kills the unbelieving prisoner 
of war, in the case when the reasons for killing him 
exactly balance those for granting his life; killing 
in self-defence is also allowed, i.e. in defending 
oneself against an illegal attack on one’s life, person 
or property, in defending oneself or someone who 
comes to help, if the attack cannot otherwise be 
averted (on further questions there is ikktilāf, also 
on the question whether a man who surprises another 
in adultery with his wife or endeavouring to see into 
his harem, and kills or mutilates him, is acting 
legitimately or not; one tradition on the subject is 
interpreted in different ways); disapproved 
(makruh), e.g. when the ghdazi kills his unbelieving 
kinsmen without their having insulted Allah or his 
Prophet; illegal and therefore forbidden (harám). 

Illegal killing as the result of actions in themselves 
legal may take place in five ways: 

(a) as ‘amd, i.e. someone wilfully makes another 
the direct object of an action in general fatal, so that 
the other dies as a result; according to one view, 
the intention of killing is necessary for the 
conception of ‘amd, which, however, is always pre- 
sumed in the case of any act generally fatal in its 
result, which is illegally inflicted on another. Thus 
for example, any one, who strikes a blow at the hand 
of another with an instrument adapted in general for 
killing, but inadvertently hits his neck and kills him, 
is ceteris paribus unanimously regarded as equally 
guilty with the man who strikes another in the neck 
with the same instrument, wilfully intending to kill 
him and slays him. This killing is a sin (»ma?tham) 
and in general is punished by késds, or else the slayer 
is bound to pay the heavier diya and to lose any pos- 
sible legacy from the deceased to himself; 

(b) as khap (or khaja’), i.e. there is no intention 
of committing an act illegally on the other as in the 
case of (a), while the action itself is premeditated: 
two kinds are distinguished, according as the kha}? 
(mistake or misadventure) which shows that the 
killing is not wilful, is in the intention of the doer (ft 
'l-kagd) or in the carrying out of the action (f? 'I-fif1). 
The former is the case when someone treats another 
as a wild beast or a karbi, (an infidel not enjoying 
the protection of the Islamic state, against whom the 
diihàüd is to be waged) the killing of whom is not 
illegal, and kills him; the latter when someone un- 
lucky hits another, while shooting at a target or at a 
harbi, so that he dies, or strikes at the hand of another 
person but inadvertently hits the neck of a third 
person and kills him; this killing is not sin but brings 
with it (without kisds) the obligation upon the ‘kila 
of the killer to pay the smaller diya and to lose any 
claims to any inheritance from the deceased as in (a); 
besides the obligation of the killer to perform the 
kaffara; 

(c) as shabah (or shibh) «amd = similar to ‘amd, 
i.e. someone intentionally makes another the direct 
object of some action, not always but sometimes fatal, 
and death results. Actions which experience has 
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shown not to be fatal at all are thus quite excluded, 
such as striking the hand with a reed pen; if anyone 
dies as a result of such an action as this, it is an un- 
fortunate accident, which is not followed by any 
penal consequences. This killing is a sin and brings 
with it (without &igág) the obligation upon the *akila 
of the slayer to pay the heavier diya and to lose any 
possible inheritance from the deceased as in (a), and 
in addition the slayer is bound to perform the kaffara. 
This category only exists in cases where death 
actually results; in cases of bodily injury, which by 
the way, are similarly classified, the action is regarded 
as “amd; 

(d) as djàári madjrà 'l-khap (or mudjrá madjrá 
"I-khap or ka im makam al-khap) "equivalent to 
kha?", i.e. the factor of deliberation is lacking in the 
action (and also the intention of directing the action 
illegally against another) in the circumstance of (b) 
and (c), for example: someone falls upon another in 
his sleep or falls from a roof upon him and kills him; 
the legal results are the same as in (b); 

(e) as kall bi-sabab “indirect killing”, ¢.e. someone 
brings about the death of another without doing 
anything directly against him; e.g. he digs a well 
and sonieone falls into it and dies as the result; some- 
times this category is treated as a subdivision of 
(d); but it is a matter of indifference, whether the 
act, which indirectly results in the death of another, 
is deliberate or not, intentional or unintentional; even 
if the action has been planned ín some very cunning 
way, such as setting a savage beast on another person 
with the intention of causing his death, it does not 
alter the situation. The legal consequences are in any 
case limited to the obligation upon the ‘akila of the 
doer to pay the lighter diya; larger works on fikh 
usually discuss very fully the question what acts are 
to be considered direct causes of death and which 
are katl bi-sabab and in which there can be no question 
of a causing of death so that no legal consequences 
result, 

Two cases are especially dealt with in the sikh 
books: (x) The causing of a premature birth or abor- 
tion and (B) killing through giving false evidence. 

(a) If in causing an abortion or premature birth, 
the embryo—which must be sufficiently developed 
to be of human form—is brought into the world 
dead or dies after the birth or the mother dies, it 
is not a case for the application of ktsés; there is 
in any case no kati ‘amd in the mother whose killing 
is dealt with under the above rules and the embryo 
before completion of birth is legally not in full pos- 
session of its powers but is usually regarded as a 
limb of the mother. Hence we have the following 
law: if the head of a child appears out of the mother’s 
womb at birth and the child cries (and is therefore 
certainly alive) and then someone cuts off its head, 
it is not a case for kisás and only the punishment 
prescribed for producing an abortion is to be inflicted. 
Different amounts are to be paid for the embryo 
according to the different cases, and if it comes alive 
into the world and then dies the person who causes 
its death is liable to kaffára; he, also loses any in- 
heritance that might have come to him. 

(B) If anyone is killed on evidence which shows 
that a crime deserving death has been committed and 
then the witnesses recall their evidence or in other 
ways it is proved that their testimony was false, 
kisds cannot be executed on the witness; the diya 
must be paid, the heavier if the false evidence was 
deliberately given, the lighter if otherwise. 

(6). We may add the following—taking only the 
most important points—to the above exposition of 
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the Hanafi system, with reference to ikhtilāf (differ- 
ence of opinion among the schools). 

(a) On ‘amd: the difference of opinion within, the 
Hanafi school already mentioned, regarding the part 
of the intention to kill in ‘amd is also found outside 
the Hanafi school; among the ShafiGs the view which 
does not demand the existence of the intention to kill 
has become predominant, and the evidence for the 
other views is sometimes interpreted as meaning a 
presumption of intention. Abii Yusuf and al-Shay- 
bani, in agreement with Malik, al-Shafi‘l and Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, assume ‘amd if the action is as a rule fatal; 
Abi Hanifa, on the other hand, limits it to the use 
of a weapon or of a thing which can be used 
like a weapon to cut off limbs; among such he 
includes fire; deliberate killing, for example with a 
large unsharpened stone, or a big stick, which in 
the ordinary way would kill, or by drowning in water, 
which would be generally regarded as of sufficient 
depth to do so, is therefore considered by the former 
as ‘amd, but by Aba Hanifa as shabah ‘amd, relying 
on a passage in the so-called first temple speech of 
Mukammad, which the champions of the other view 
naturally interpret otherwise, and this view was later 
considered the better by the Hanafis. The qualifica- 
tion of the various actions generally differs sometimes 
considerably and the Hanafis often make use of 
istihsán, exercise of discretion. In the Maliki and 
Hanafi view no kaffára is to be performed for ‘amd; 
al-Sháfis, on the other hand, demands it if the kisds 
is not executed and both views are given on the 
authority of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

(b) On khaj?: that khaf? is not a sin is more exactly 
explained to mean that it is neither permitted nor 
forbidden, but that this killing is rather fi‘! al-ghafil, 
“action of a thoughtless person”, and is to be judged 
in the same way as the act of a mentally defective 
person or of an animal. Except in the Hanafi madhhab, 
categories (d) and (e) [sub 5] are not distinguished 
from khaf? which also was the earliest Hanafi view 
(ZDMG, lviii, 338) and katl bi-sabab has generally 
the same legal consequences as kka’; we thus have 
three kinds of katl: “amd, shabah ‘amd and kha}, of 
which shabah ‘amd is considered to be composed of 
‘amd and kha}’. 

(c) On skabah ‘amd: this category is also called 
‘amd khap, khaf? «amd or khaf? shabah “amd; in con- 
trast to it, ‘amd is also called ‘amd mahd and kha}? 
also khaf? mahd (pure ‘amd or khaj); the application 
of kisas is said to be permissible by al-Shàfi*t if the 
killer, for example, repeats the blow with an instru- 
ment not normally adapted for killing so frequently 
that the person attacked dies; the act is then con- 
sidered ‘amd; one of the two opinions handed down 
on the authority of Abü Yüsuf and al-Shayban! is to 
the same effect while the view that became predom- 
inant in the school was to the contrary. Malik allows 
kisds in shabah ‘amd in general. 

(d) On kati bi-sabab: Malik, al-Shafi‘i and Ahmad 
b. Hanbal demand kaffara in addition, if the placing 
of the cause of the death was illegal. 

(e) Different views also prevail as to the amount 
to be paid for the killing of an embryo. 

(f) On causing death through false wit- 
ness: if the false evidence was deliberately given, 
according to al-Shafi‘I and the better-known opinion 
of Malik, kisa@s can be executed on the witnesses. 

Notes on the question of permission, request, 
compulsion and assistance in illegal killing. 

(a) If someone kills another by his request or with 
his permission there is neither kisds nor obligation 
to pay diya. 
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(b) No definite punishment is laid down for the case 
of a request to kill someone; such a request does 
not mean the exculpation of the slayer; only if the 
person requested is a minor or a slave claims may 
be made from the ‘éktla of the minor, or from the 
proprietor of the slave. 

(c) A forces B to kill C; then, according to Abü 
Hanifa, the isds is executed on A, according to 
Malik and Ahmad b. Hanbal on B; as to al-Shafi‘i’s 
view, there is no doubt that A is liable to kigás; as 
regards B both possible views are transmitted, of 
which the one that ultimately became predominant in 
the school makes him also liable to kisds. Malik 
further makes A also liable to kisds if the compulsion 
comes from a person having authority, or from a 
master to a slave. 

(d) A holds B and C kills him while he is held; 
in this case Abi Hanifa and al-Shafi‘I make C liable 
to kisés and A to ta‘sir, which is more definitely 
defined as imprisonment. According to Malik, both 
are to be regarded as culprits and therefore liable 
to kisds if the holding was necessary to facilitate the 
slaying and B was not able to escape after being 
held. Ahmad b. Hanbal’s opinion is given in two 
versions; according to the one, kisés is executed on 
C and A is punished with imprisonment for life, 
according to the second opinion, A and C are both 
liable to kisds. 


ii. AS PUNISHMENT 


The punishment of death may be described quite 
generally as katl; in the following account cases in 
which it is applied are given seriatim; in contrast to 
radim and salb (cf. below) katl is also used in the 
narrower sense of execution with the sword. 

(r) In the cases of illegal killing described in 
detail above, the nearest relative of the dead man, 
who in this capacity is called wali al-dam, is entitled 
to kill the culprit in retribution if certain definite 
conditions are fulfilled. This punishment is called 
kisds or kawad, names which also cover retribution 
exacted for wounds which are not fatal; for further 
information, see KISAS. 

(2). There are special regulations regarding sor- 
cerers (séhir), about whom there are also various 
traditions. Malik, al-Shafii and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
recognise sorcery (si#v) as an actual force. Abi 
Hanifa disputes this, but there is a consensus of 
opinion that it is forbidden to study it; it is even 
described as unbelief (kufr) almost as a general rule. 
Maik and Ahmad b. Hanbal say that the sorcerer is 
to be killed with the sword simply for studying, 
teaching and practising magic; al-Shafi‘i limits this 
punishment to the case in which someone has been 
killed by sorcery (i.e. he makes it a case for kisds, 
which in practice is only justified by the confession 
(tkrar) of the guilty person; while the punishment in 
Abü Hanifa, Màlik and Ahmad b. Hanbal is regarded 
as hadd); two different, more lenient views are cred- 
ited to Abū Hanifa. Opinions differ on particular 
questions, such as whether the conversion of the 
sorcerer effects a remission of the punishment, 
whether a woman is to be punished equally with a 
man, how sorcerers of the Ahl al-Kitãb are to be 
treated, how far soothsaying is to be considered 
sorcery. 

(3). The punishment of death by stoning (radim) 
—in certain circumstances also by the sword (&atl)— 
occurs as kadd in certain cases of immorality; on 
this see ZINÀ?. 

(4). Highway robbery (af* al-fartk) may also in 
certain circumstances be punished with death. The 


authority for this is Kur?àn V, 37f. (from about 
the year 6 or 7, before the capture of Kbaybar; 
Grimme puts the verse before the battle of Badr): 
“The punishment of those who fight against Allah and 
His prophet and create ruin upon the earth is that 
they shall be slain or crucified or have their hands 
and feet cut off on the opposite sides or be banished 
from the country. This is their humiliation in this 
world and in the next world they shall be severely 
punished—unless they repent before ye have them 
in your power...’’. It can be asserted with cer- 
tainty that this refers to the unbelievers, very prob- 
ably to the Jews; ruthless war is ordered to be waged 
on them and their repentance is the adoption of 
Islam. There are still traces of this interpretation in 
the commentaries. But in general this passage is 
connected with Muhammad’s attitude to certain 
murtadds which will be dealt with in section (5); this 
cannot be correct, if only because the procedure there 
practised does not entirely conform to these rules, so 
that they were forced to restore harmony in a differ- 
ent fashion. Those murtadds were considered as 
highway robbers, from the point of view of the later 
definition rightly and only in this way could a law for 
the punishment of highway robbers be found in the 
Kur?àn. 

The more important laws of the Shari‘a are the 
following. Only such persons as are adults in full 
possession of their faculties and who are able to be 
dangerous to travellers are to be considered highway 
robbers. According to Abii Hanifa, highway robbery 
can only take place in the open country, according 
to Malik, al-Shafi_i and Ahmad b. Hanbal in the town 
also. Malik gives the Imam—and this is certainly 
the correct interpretation of the passage in the 
Kur?àn, which is also found in the commentaries— 
absolute freedom in the choice of punishment, even in 
the contingency of a cumulative application, what- 
ever form the robbery may have taken; but if the 
person concerned has killed someone (in this connec- 
tion killing implies a murder to which kisés might be 
applied), he must at least be executed with the sword 
The three other Imàms grade the punishment to fit 
the different forms of robbery on the highway; 
according to Abū Hanifa, the criminal is put to death 
if he has caused the death of his victim; if he has 
also robbed him (and in such a way, it must always 
be understood, that the hadd for theft can be carried 
out; see SARIK), he may be further punished by cut- 
ting off his hands and feet on alternate sides and with 
crucifixion (salb) which in that case takes the place 
of killing with the sword; if he has only committed 
a robbery, we have only the cutting off of hands and 
feet on alternate sides; according to al-Shafi‘l and 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, he is killed, if he has killed his 
victim; if he has also committed a robbery, he is 
crucified after being put to death; if he has only com- 
mitted a murder, he is punished by cutting off his 
hands and feet on alternate sides; if he has only made 
the neighbourhood unsafe, then, according to Abi 
Hanifa, al-Shafi‘i and Ahmad b. Hanbal, he is put 
in prison; whether this must be done in another place 
is a debated point. In Abü Hanifa and Malik (also 
in some Shafi‘is, but their view is rejected by the 
school) crucifixion consists in the criminal being tied 
alive to a cross or a tree and his body ripped up 
with a spear so that he dies, and this is certainly 
the more original form; according to al-Shafi‘l and 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, he is first killed with a sword and 
then his corpse is ignominiously exposed on a tree 
or cross. All these punishments are hadd and a right 
of Allah; therefore any renunciation by the wali al- 
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dam of the kisds is of no avail even though it is he 
who has the right to carry out the ati. If the criminal 
repents before he falls into the hands of the author- 
ities (what exactly is meant by repentance is disputed) 
these hadd punishments are dropped; but claims by in- 
dividuals to kisdés etc. can still be enforced against him. 

(5). The murtadd, that is the renegade from Islam, 
is liable to the death-penalty if his apostasy is proved. 
If we leave out the passages dealing with the munda- 
fiks [q.v.] who are separately dealt with—their exe- 
cution is, however, described under certain conditions 
in Kuràn, IV, gr—there is no such law in the 
Kur?àn referring specially to the murtadd, although 
XVI, 108 (third Meccan period), II, 214 (of the year 
2), III, 80-4 (Medina; placed by Grimme shortly 
before or after the battle of Uhud), 102 (soon after the 
battle of Uhud), IV, 136 (of the same period) threaten 
the eternal punishment of hell for all those who 
apostasise from Islam and do not repent, as well as for 
all unbelievers, and in ITI, 95 f., 142, and IX, 67, 
a warning against apostasy is uttered. Among the 
traditions we find in various forms the story that 
Muhammad, contrary to the rules of the Shari'a, 
cruelly mutilated and killed some murtadds, who had 
killed one or more of his herdsmen and driven away 
the camels, but the tradition is probably correct just 
for this reason. This contradiction was felt and an 
endeavour was made in the kadīths to justify the 
cruelty of the punishment, and even the text was 
altered. Of *Ali also a cruel act, of another kind, 
however, is recorded in a similar case, but Ibn ‘Abbas 
is said to have protested against it. Two murtadds, 
each of whom had killed a Muslim, were executed 
by Muhammad’s orders after the capture of Mecca; 
a third man, against whom there was nothing but his 
apostasy, was also placed on the list of the proscribed; 
his foster-brother ‘Uthman, however, obtained 
security (aman) for him although Muhammad would 
gladly have seen someone kill him before immunity 
was granted; he later became a Muslim again. There 
is also a saying of Muhammad’s: “‘Slay anyone who 
changes his religion” or '*He who secedes from you 
shall die", and others similar, e.g. that the blood 
of a Muslim could only be shed for apostasy, zinā 
and katl ‘amd; there is also a story that Mu‘adh b. 
Djabal killed a murtadd because Allah and His 
Prophet had so ordained; Muhammad is also said to 
have ordered that conversion should first of all be 
attempted and a period of three days allowed for this; 
but all this can hardly be genuine. There are also the 
traditions regarding the AAl al-Ridda (see RIDDA] who 
refused the zakát and were treated as apostates by 
Abi Bakr. The tradition “He who is a good Muslim 
will not be punished for his sins from the pagan 
period, but he who is a bad Muslim will have them 
counted against him” does not refer to the murtadd, 
as it is usually said to do. 

The punishment of death laid down by the Shari‘a 
for the murtadd is sometimes described as kadd, 
sometimes not; in the latter view he is simply killed 
as an unbeliever (&afir) and the punishment need not 
be carried out in every individual case. Only an adult 
in full possession of his faculties and not acting under 
compulsion can become an apostate from Islam; 
opinions are divided regarding a man who apostasises 
while intoxicated or a minor (on the verge of his ma- 
jority) capable of discernment (murahik, mumayyix). 
There is also difference of opinion regarding the 
attempt at conversion and the granting of a period, 
usually fixed at three days, for reflection. If the 
muriadd does not repent, he is to be beheaded with 
the sword; torture and cruel methods of execution are 


forbidden. According to al-Sháfi*i, his punishment is 
left to his owner, if he is a slave. Abü Hanifa and 
his school limit the punishment of death to male 
apostates and the consensus of opinion excludes the 
minor; a woman (and also a minor) is imprisoned and 
beaten every three days till she repents; according to 
Abia Hanifa (contrary to Abii Yisuf and al-Shaybàni) 
she may also be made a slave and this is recognised as 
right by the school. Anyone who puts to death a 
murtadd of whatever kind without powers granted by 
the authority, is generally liable not to kisaés, but only 
to ta‘siy. The same rules generally hold for repeated 
apostasy. 

Similar to the punishment of the murtadd is that 
of the zindik, i.e. anyone who, professing to be a 
Muslim, is really an unbeliever or anyone who belongs 
to no religion (cf. Massignon, 4/-Halládj, i, 186 ff.). 
The conversion of a non-Muslim to another non- 
Muslim religion is similarly dealt with, although such 
a one is not called murtadd. He can only escape 
punishment by adopting Islam; on the whole of this 
cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 215 f., 
Eng. tr. ii, 199 ff. 

How exactly one becomes an unbeliever and there- 
fore a murtadd is disputed in particulars, especially 
the question how far this is the case with irreverent 
utterances regarding Allah or one of His prophets; 
there are various special enactments regarding the 
latter, which threaten the death penalty to non- 
Muslims and in part allow a Muslim no remission of 
punishment if he recalls the words. 

For further information, see MURTADD. 

(6). There is no law in the Kur?àn for dealing with 
a man who omits the sala (ritual prayer) (tarik 
al-salat), where its performance is, on the other 
hand, often strictly enjoined, and not a single unequiv- 
ocal hadith on the subject can be found—quite apart 
from any question of genuineness. The Shari‘a lays 
down the law as follows. Anyone who does not per- 
form the salát, as in duty bound, without denying its 
obligatoriness (anyone who does this is murtadd) and 
has no—even invalid—excuse for this, then according 
to Malik, al-Shafi‘i and the more popular of the two 
views credited to Ahmad b. Hanbal, if he does not 
atone, 7.¢. makes good his omission and says he 
will never commit the fault again, he is to be executed 
with the sword. This punishment is also sometimes 
described as kadd. According to Abū Hanifa, the 
culprit is imprisoned till he again performs the $alat. 
In all these views he is considered a Muslim, while 
the other view attributed to Ahmad b. Hanbal deals 
with him entirely as an unbeliever, £.é. a murtadd; 
but these regulations are modelled on those for 
apostasy (cf. the remarks on the Akl al-Ridda above). 

There are two more cases in which the suppression 
(kttal) of the enemies of orthodox Islam is prescribed; 
killing, of course, plays the main part and therefore 
we must discuss this aspect of the process here. 

(7). Firstly, the fighting of the bughát is prescribed. 
It is said in Kur?àn, XLIX, 9 (late Medinan period): 
"If two parties of the believers contend with one 
another, make peace between them; but if one 
oppresses the other (baghat—from which bughat is the 
plural of the active participle), fight against the party 
which oppresses until they again obey Allah’s com- 
mand; and if they do this, make peace between them 
with equity and act with justice” (this refers to a 
quarrel among the Ansar). Oppression is often for- 
bidden and disapproved of elsewhere. But Muham- 
mad at any rate did not know the later conception of 
bughát, although its development begins at a point 
closely connected with this. Some traditions on the 
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bwughát are in agreement with the legal enactments. 

The Sharita understands by bwghát sectarian- 
minded Muslims who reject the authority of the 
Imam, are able-bodied, so that they might offer 
resistance, and justify their attitude, although 
erroneously, with their dogmatic conviction (they are 
to be distinguished from highway robbers, for exam- 
ple—individual bughát, who are guilty of breaches of 
the law are punished like them—on the one hand, and 
unbelievers on the other). If they do not attack the 
orthodox community, they need not be attacked; 
otherwise their suppression is a duty of the Imam (the 
head of the Islamic community) and a fard al-kifaya 
for the Muslims (see Farp]. This punishment is also 
sometimes called had. In general, the rule is that only 
participants in the actual battle can be killed during 
the fighting. Fugitives, wounded, those who surrender 
and prisoners, as well as women and children, cannot 
be put to death. According to Abü Hanifa, the Imám 
may kill a prisoner if he knows that he would again 
join the bughat if spared; according to him, a cap- 
tured slave who has been fighting by the side of his 
master can also be killed. 

(8). Regarding Di:hàd [g.v.], there are also tradi- 
tions regarding the following regulations. If the 
unbelievers with whom war is being waged are not 
among those from whom the djizya can be taken— 
and who exactly those are is a matter in dispute-—the 
men are killed, if they do not adopt Islam and the 
women and children enslaved. If, on the other hand, 
they refuse Islam and will not pay the djizya, they 
are to be fought. All able-bodied men can be killed 
so long as they are not taken prisoners; men incapable 
of bearing arms, as well as women and children, 
cannot in general be so dealt with unless they take 
part in the fighting or assist in it some way; they 
are to be taken prisoners and enslaved. The free, 
able-bodied prisoners may be (a) executed with the 
sword if they will not now adopt Islam; (6) made 
slaves; (c) exchanged for Muslim prisoners; (d) ran- 
somed; or (e) set free without a ransom being paid 
(in all these cases by the Imàm). Anyone who kills 
a prisoner without authority is only punished with 
tafzir. 

Every unbeliever who does not pay the djizya or 
does not belong to a people which has a treaty with 
the Muslim community or is not a mustaæ’min [see 
ĶIŞÃŞ] is ķalāl al-dam (to be killed with impunity) 
and may at any time be killed by any Muslim without 
his being liable to &ísds or to pay any díya or per- 
form kaffara. This enactment is only the natural con- 
sequence of the djshad law and Muhammad himself 
not infrequently made use of it. 

(9). The views of the Shi‘is on all the points dealt 
with above agree almost entirely with one or other 
of the Sunni views. 

(10). The infliction and execution of the death 
penalty was in practice very often in strong contra- 
diction to the regulations laid down in the Shari‘a 
[see *ApHAB; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschrif- 
ten, ii, 200, etc.]. The historians afford many ex- 
amples for the actual practice and so do accounts of 
European travellers; on the conditions in the empire 
of the caliphs in the 4th/roth century, see Mez, Die 
Renaissance des Isláms, 347 ff., also Massignon, 
Al-Halládj, i, especially 220 ff., 292 ff.; on those 
in Egypt in the first half of the r9th century see 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
end of the chapter on Religion and Law; on those in 
Persia in the same period see Polak, Persien, i, 
328 f.; on those in the Ottoman empire of the 18th 
century see Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau Général 





de VEmpire Ottoman, esp. vi (1824), 244 ff.; for 
Turkey the Kanunndmes [q.v.] are also useful (cf. 
Mitteilungen sur osmanischen Geschichte, i, 13 ff.); 
among the published sources quoted there are of 
special importance: Digeon, ii, 245, 262; v. Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung, i, 125, 133, 143-50; TOEM, iii 
(1328), Appendix i, 27f., ii, 1-4, 7, 9; MTM, i/2, 
341 f.) and from the Kanunndme itself (edited there; 
19-21, 32-4). 

Bibliography: The fikh-books, the works 
given in the article ‘apHAs, especially Juynboll, 
Handbuch des islámischen Gesetzes, 284-309, and 
the literature there given; the -articles MURDER 
and execution in T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary of 
Islam, Besides the articles already referred to, the 
article ‘apHAB and those dealing with the Arabic 
expressions not explained above should be con- 
sulted; and see further Bahnasi, al-‘Ukiba fi 
‘l-fikh al-islimi*, Cairo 1961; L. Bercher, Les 
délits et les peines de droit commun prévus par le 
Coran, Tunis 1926 (excellent work); Arévalo, 
Derecho penal islamico, escuela malekita, Tangier 
1939; Mensing, De bepaalde straffen in het Han- 
balitische Recht, Leiden 1936; Anderson, Homicide 
in Islamic law, in BSOAS, xiii/4 (1951), 811-28; 
Graf, Probleme der Todesstrafe im Islam, in Z. f. 
vergl. Rechtswiss., lix (1957), 83-122; A. Turki, 
Situation du “tributaire” qui insulte l'Islam, in 
Stud. Isl, xxx (1969), 39-71; J. Schacht, An 
introduction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, ch. xxiv; 
R. Brunschvig, Justice religieuse et justice laique 
dans la Tunisie des Deys et des Beys, in Stud. Isl., 
xxiii (1965), 27-70. (J. ScHacHT) 
KATRAN (kitran, kafiran) is 1. tar obtained by 

dry distillation (lassi “‘vaporisation”) of organic 
substances; 2. the residuum left after the distillation 
of tar, i.e., liquid pitch; 3. cedar-oil (in Dioscorides 
xedla, Ar. kadriya) extracted from cedarwood. The 
substance is obtained from several kinds of coniferous 
trees, especially the Cedrus Libani (Ar. skadjar al- 
Sharbin), but also from the Oxycedrus L. and various 
kinds of cypresses. The substance was already widely 
used in antiquity for many technical and therapeutic 
purposes and was not unknown in ancient Arabia: 
scabby animals were smeared with kajrán (see the 
references in M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, 
1970, 217). On the mention of kafirán in Kur?àn, 
XIV, 50, see A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of 
the Quran, 241 ff. Kafradn smells strongly; as a 
medicine, it is hot and dry in the third degree; 
applied to the skin it kills lice and ticks, and is 
beneficial against scratches, itching, elephantiasis 
and dropsy. It is also of value against the sting of 
venomous serpents and promotes the growth of flesh 
in ulcers, 

Bibliography: al-Makalat al-sabS min kitab 
Diydskiridis (La ‘Materia medica’ de Dioscérides, 
ed. Dubler and Terés, ii), 30, 80, 237; al-Kindi, 
Agqrabadhin. The medical formulary..., transl. 
M. Levey, 1966, 316 (no. 234); idem, K. Kimtya? 
al-*ifr wa-'l-tasiddt, ed. K. Garbers, Leipzig 1948, 
305-8; al-Razi, al-Hawi, xxi/1, Hyderabad 1388, 
97-99, 276; Ibn Sinà, Kángn (Bülàk ed.), i, 419 f.; 
Ibn Sind, Urdjdsa fi ’l-fibb. Poème de la méde- 
cine..., par Jahier et Noureddine, Paris 1956, 
vv. 930, 1055; W. Schmucker, Die pflansliche und 
mineralische Materia medica im Firdaus al-hikma 
des *Ali ibn Sahl Rabban aj-Tabari, Diss. phil. Bonn 
1969, 350 f. (no. 582); G. Kircher, Die “einfachen 
Heilmittel" aus dem "Handbuch der Chirurgie" des 
Ibn al-Quff, Diss. phil., Bonn 1967, 306-8 (no. 206); 
Ibn Hubal, K. al-Mukhtārāt, Hyderabad 1362, 
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ii, 172; Maimonides, Shark asma? al-‘ukkdr, ed. 

Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 341; Moshe ben Maimon 

(Maimonides), Lexicography of drugs, ed. S. Munt- 

ner, Jerusalem 1969, 96; Anonymus [Abu 'l-CAbbàs 

Ibn al-Rümiyya], Ms. Istanbul, Nuruosmaniye 

3589, fol. 89b; Suwaydl, K. ai-Simát fi asma? al- 

nabat, Ms. Paris 3004, fols. 239a, 274b-275a; Ibn 

al-Baytàr, Djámi', Bülàk 1291, iii, 60-2 — Leclerc 
no. 1317, and iv, 25 — Leclerc no. 1812; Ibn al- 

Baytar, Tafsir Kitab Disküridüs, Ms. Mecca, 

Maktabat al-Haram, 36(s) Tibb, fol. 5a; Dàwüd 

al-Antàki, Tadhkira, Cairo 1371, i, 21r, 261; 

Tukfat al-ahbáb . .., ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 

1934, nOS. 352, 442; A. Ch. Achundow, Die pharma- 

kologischen Grundsátze des Abu Mansur Muwaffak 

bin Ali Harawi (Kobert’s “Historische Studien... 

Dorpat", iii, Halle 1893), 242; E! Libro Agregà de 

Serapion, ed. G. Ineichen, ii, Venice-Rome 1966, 

350; I. Lów, Die Flora der Juden, iii, 1924, 30 f.; 

E. Wiedemann, Aufsätze zur arabischen Wissen- 

schafisgeschichte, ed. W. Fischer, Hildesheim- 

New York 1970, ii, 139, 237, 294, 313, 375, 377- 

(A. DIETRICH} 

KATRAN, a Persian poet. The recorded details 
of his life are meagre. ‘Awfi gives his full name as 
Hakim Sharaf al-Zamàn Katràn al-*Adudi al-Tabrizi. 
Hidáyat refers to him as Hakim Katràn Abü Mansür 
al-Djabali al-‘Adudi. His father’s name, according 
to Dawlatshah, was Mansür, but this is not sup- 
ported by any earlier authority. That he was born in 
Shádi-ábàd, near Tabriz, seems certain from one of 
his verses. Therefore, the nísbas Tirmidhi, Djabali, 
Diili, Urmawi, ‘Adjali, etc., given by different 
sources, must be false. The epithet ‘Adudi, despite 
Hidáyat and others, is not derived from the Buwayhid 
*Adud al-Dawla. *Adud al-Dawla's death occurred 
in 372/983, but judging from the reference made in 
one of his kasidas to the return of his patron, Fadlün, 
to Tabriz in 481/1088, our poet lived at least until 
that year. (Accordingly, the date 465/1072 given for 
his death by Hidàyat and others is wrong). Nafisi 
suspects that ‘Adudi is a corruption of Azdi (p. 473). 
If so, it could well be related to the name of the 
Arab tribe of which the Wahsüdanids (see below) 
were descendants. Katràn's patronage came chiefly 
from: a) the Shaddadid amirs of Gandia, especially 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Misa Lashkari, and Fadlün b. 
Abi 'l-Suvár. These two, particularly the latter, were 
so generous to Katràn that he is said to have fled 
from the excessive bounty of Fadliin (Djami, Salaman 
u Absal; Khakani, Diwan); b) the Wahsüdànid or 
Rawwadid amirs of Adharbaydjan, descendants of 
Rawwad b. Muthanná 'l-Azdi, especially Abü Mansür 
Wahsüdàn b. Muhammad and his son Abü Nasr 
Mamlàn. 

Katràn was the first Adharbaydjani poet to write 
in the Persian of Khuràsàn (t.e. Dari). Nàsir-i Khus- 
raw met him in Tabriz in 438/1046, and remarked 
that “He wrote good poetry, but did not know Per- 
sian well. He came to me bringing the diwáns of 
Mundiik and Dakiki, which he read with me, ques- 
tioning me about every passage in which he found 
difficulty . . ." (Safar-náma, Berlin 1341, 8). 

Katran’s difficulty in Persian apparently led him 
to write a Persian lexicon, which according to Hadjdiji 
Khalifa was entitled Tafasir fi lughat al-Furs (Kashf 
al-Zuniin, i, Istanbul 1941, 296). Katran’s contem- 
porary, Asadi Tisi, referred to this book in the pref- 
ace to his own lexicon, Lughat-i Furs (ed. ‘A. Ikbal, 
Tehran 1319). However, the book has not been pre- 
served. The mathnawi called Kaws-nama, dedicated 
to Amir Muhammad b. Kumadj, attributed to Katran 
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by Dawlatshah and later sources, is not his (Safa, 
421-3). Katrán's poems have long been taken for 
Rüdaki's (d. 329/941), mainly because of the similarity 
of names of the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad (Ridaki’s 
patron), and Aba Nasr Mamlan. Even in his now 
published Diwan, consisting of over 8,000 bayis, 
there are 951 bayts from Ridaki (Nafisi, 473). 
Katran ranks among the greatest poets of sth/rrth 
century Iran. He displays in his poetry an astonishing 
fluency and euphony of language—although his 
excessive use of rhetorical artifices contrasts with the 
simplicity of his predecessors and enables a connois- 
seur of Persian poetry particularly to distinguish his 
work from that of Rüdaki. 

Bibliography: Katran, Diwan, ed. M. Nakh- 
djavani, Tabriz 1333; Rida-Kuli Khan Hidayat, 
Madjma* al-Fusaha?, ed. M. Musaffa, Tehran 1339; 
S. Nafisi, Muhif-i Zindagi va Ahwál va AshGr-t 
Rüdaki, Tehran 1341; Dh. Safá, Tárikh-$ adabiyyát 
dar Iran, ii, Tehran 1339; E. G. Browne, LHP, ii; 
A. Ateş, Katran, in LA. (I. DEHGHAN) 
KATSINA (Katsena, Kashna, Kashina, Casena), 

a name applied to several Nigerian locali- 
ties, the earliest of which had its ancestry with the 
“Hausa [g.v.] bakwai’’. Two more Katsinas emerge 
with Leo Africanus (ca. 1513): '"Casena", a rather 
poor country, and ‘“Guangara” (Wangara), identified 
with Katsina~-Laka (N.W. of Zaria) and associated 
with Muslim learning. Katsina attracted the cele- 
brated ‘Salim, al-Maghili (d. 910/1504), who taught 
Kur?án and fikh: Muhammad al-Tázakhti (known as 
Ayda-Ahmad, d. 935-6/1529); and Makhlüf... al- 
Bilbàlt al-Marrákushi (d. 939-40/1533). 

The coming of the Wangara (especially under Mu- 
hammad al-Korau, d. 948-9/1541-2?) signalled a 
shift in succession (matrilineal to patrilineal), leader- 
ship (Wangara Muslims displace Durbawa pagans), in 
religion and in ethnic composition. Birnin-Katsina 
(the walls of which date from 976/1568) was distin- 
guished for its tobacco and leather; it contained over 
100 principal quarters (each of which generated its 
own peculiar artisan and ethnic quality), a circuit of 
about eight miles, stretching to nearly 14 miles 
(1853), and a metropolitan population of 300,000. 

Katsina waxed and waned within the shadow of 
stronger powers (Mali, Songhay, Bornu, Sokoto), 
achieving its pinnacle of power in the r7th and 18th 
centuries. Here, in Barth's phrase, ''... that state 
of civilisation which had been called forth by contact 
with... Arabs seems to have reached its highest 
degree... the Hausa language... attained the 
greatest richness of form and the most refined pro- 
nunciation, and the manners of Katsena were distin- 
guished by superior politeness from those of the other 
towns of Hausa”. During this “golden age", Katsina 
emerged as the entrepét of Hausaland and gave birth 
to some of the most renowned scholars of Südàni 
Islam: Shaykh al-Shuyükh al-Bakri of Yandoto (ca. 
1009/1600); the poet Muhammad al-Kashinawi (Ibn 
al-Sabbagh, Hausa: Dan Marina, d. 1065-6/1655); the 
jurist Abi ‘Abd Allah... al-Barndwi (Hausa: Dan 
Masanih, d. 1078/1667); the numerologist and 
astrologer (who entered the learned circle of the 
Egyptian historian ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Jabarti) al- 
Hajj Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Fulani al- 
Kashinawi (d. 1154/1741); the astronomer, mathe- 
matician and astrologer Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Kashnawi (ca. 1145/1732); and al-Tahir b. Ibrahim 
al-Fallàti, who wrote a scholarly treatise on the 
treatment of haemorrhoids (d. 1190?/1776?), and 
seems to have emanated from the long line of scholars 
in the Yandoto tradition of al-Bakri. 
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With the rise of Sokoto and the submission of 
Katsina (1807), the ruling lineage sought refuge in a 
new city, Katsina-Maradi (Niger Republic). The 
abandoned city, which became an imdrat in Sokoto’s 
gift, underwent a rapid decline. The British admin- 
istration (from 1906) encouraged an economy of 
groundnuts and cotton. The scholarly tradition of 
Katsina, though but a shadow of its former brilliance, 
gained fresh impetus with the establishment of 
Katsina Training College (1921), and through its walls 
passed two of Nigeria’s most famous sons, Sir Ahmadu 
Bello and Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa. 

Bibliography: Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihadj 
bi-tajriz al-dibádj (cf. versions in A. D. H. Bivar 
and M. Hiskett, The Arabic Literature of Nigeria 

in 1804: A provisional account, in BSOAS, xxv, 

I (1962), 104-48); Muhammad Bello, Infak al- 

maysür, ed. C. E. J. Whitting, London 1951. For 

further reading consult Hiskett and Bivar. 
(J. R. Wittis) 

KATTAN, Arabic word denoting both flax and 
linen. 

The Arabs already knew and esteemed linen fabrics 
in pre-Islamic times. In this early period these were 
usually called kubajfi, i.e. Coptic stuff, since they 
were imported from Egypt. Until the later Middle 
Ages Egypt remained famous for its flax and its linen 
fabrics. The Geniza documents, which mainly date 
from the 5th/11th century, contain copious documen- 
tation on the flax trade. From these documents it 
appears that flax was mainly grown in Upper Egypt. 
There were many kinds of flax: S. D. Goitein has 
found no less than 22 varieties, mostly called after 
particular localities, mentioned in Geniza documents. 
Consequently, the prices of flax varied a great deal. 
In Fátimid times the province of Fayyüm was an 
important centre of flax-growing and Büsir Küridis 
was a large market for this commodity. In this period 
Egypt exported great quantities of flax to Tunisia and 
Sicily and even to southwestern Persia. 

The Muslims inherited from the Byzantines a 
flourishing linen industry, which was located in Lower 
Egypt. The most important centres were Tinnis, 
Damietta, Dabik and Shatà, but linen was also 
manufactured in many small towns and villages sur- 
rounding these places. In all these towns, Coptic 
weavers produced white and coloured linen, kasab and 
skarb, two kinds of very fine linen, and dikk, brocaded 
linen; Arab writers also mention gold-embroidered 
linen. The fabrics, and garments made from them, 
were exported both to Muslim and to non-Muslim 
countries. The Egyptian linen industry began to 
decline in the first half of the 7th/13th century, when 
the factories of Tinnis, Damietta and Dabik were 
closed; their decline was probably the consequence of 
the increasing import of European textiles. 

Another region which produced flax and had a 
linen industry was the Persian province of Fars. 
There the towns Siniz, Kázarün and Tawwadj had in 
the 4th/roth and sth/irth centuries linen factories 
which were famous for their products. Shiraz, Djan- 
naba and the small towns of Dariz and Furdj ex- 
ported linen fabrics to other provinces of Persia. 

In Egypt linen was the staple textile for many 
centuries, as is borne out by hundreds of inventories 
of trousseaux found in the Cairo Geniza. During the 
flourishing period of the Egyptian linen industry its 
products were used not only for making garments, 
but also as table-cloths, for tents and even for the 
covering of the Ka‘ba. 

Bibliography: R. B. Serjeant, Materials for a 
history of Islamic textiles up to the Mongol conquest, 





Beirut 1972 (originally in Ars Islamica, ix-xvi 
[1942-51]), index; S. D. Goitein, 4 Mediterranean 
Society, i, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967, 224 ff.; 
H. Zayyat, Les habits de lin fin chez les Arabes (in 
Arabic), in Machriq, xli (1947), 137 ff.; E. Ashtor, 
Histoire des prix et des salaires dans Orient médié- 
val, Paris 1969, 142, 340. (E. ASHTOR) 
AL-KATTAÀNIÍ, the name of an important and 
celebrated family of Fās, belonging to the 
Sharifian branch of the Idrisids [g.v.]. The Kat- 
tàniyyün are descended in effect from Muhammad, 
the son of Idris II, the one who shared out his king- 
dom amongst his brothers. They accordingly held 
power in Fas until they had to flee, but returned in 
the roth/r6th century. Their family house was 
situated in a quarter named after a certain Ibn Saw- 
wal, and fronted a steeply-sloping street; for this 
reason, one ot their first biographers, Muhammad al- 
Talib Ibn al-Hadjdj (d. 1273/1857), who was a kádi in 
Marrakush and in Fas, gave to his work on them the 
title Nagm al-durr wa 'l-laGli fi shurafa? *akabat Ibn 
Sawwal, 

Morocco owes to this family a remarkable succes- 
sion of scholars, jurists and literary men, the latter 
mainly distinguished in the biographical field. Above 
all, the family attained its greatest fame at the end 
of the last century and the beginning of this one, not 
only through the intellectual and moral qualities of 
its members, but also, after 1890, through the in- 
fluence which it exercised in the region of Fas, in 
Meknés and in other large towns of Morocco as the 
founder of a religious order. 

Amongst the best-known members of the family 
one may mention: 

‘Umar b. Tahir al- Kattani (d. 1309/1891-2), author 
of a work on the families of Fas converted to Islam. 

Abia ‘Abd Allah Dja‘far b. Idris al-Kattani (1240- 
1323/1824-1905), known both as a scholar and also 
for his disinterested conduct, author of numerous 
works on his family. 

Muhammad b. Dja‘far, son of the preceding, b. 
at Fas 1275/1858-9. Drawn to the east, he went to 
live in Medina ca. 1910 after having twice made the 
Pilgrimage; he then returned to his native town in 
1926 and died there ca. 1927. He threw special light 
on his family by his Salwat al-anfas wa-muhddathat 
al-akyás bi-man ukbira min al-‘ulama@ wa 'l-sulaha@ 
bi-Fás. This work, a model of its kind, is a far- 
reaching survey of the shurafa, fukaha’, ‘ulama>, 
teachers and holy men of the city of Fas. It is at 
the same time a treatise on the cult of saints and a 
source of prime importance for the religious history 
of Fas, its development, its topography and its topo- 
nomy. 

The last of the great and well-known Kattànis, who 
had to shoulder the responsibilities of head of the 
family during the years in which Morocco came to 
independence, is the Shaykh Abu’l-As‘ad Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hayy. Like his predecessors, he was an 
erudite scholar and the possessor of a fine library. 
He had travelled in the east and studied there. He 
wrote a great number of books and articles, amongst 
which may be mentioned a family history al-Mazahir 
al-sámiya fi 'l-nisba al-sharifa al-kattaniyya and a 
Fihris al-faháris, published in 2 vols. at Fàs in 
1346/1927-8. He was Keeper of the Library of the 
Karawiyyin before the Protectorate, and he took part 
in compiling the first catalogue of the books scattered 
about the various places of this ancient university 
when an inventory was decided upon in 1915. How- 
ever, Muhammad *Abd al-Hayy not only kept up his 
noble family tradition of Islamic scholarship, but he 
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also retained with them, as an Idrisid sharif, a violent 
hatred of the reigning ‘Alawi dynasty. He was im- 
prudent enough to become involved with el-Glaoui in 
the plot which in August 1953 ended in the deposition 
and temporary exile of Sidi Muhammad. When the 
latter returned to power and Morocco received its 
independence, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy had to go 
into exile in France, where he died on 28 September 
1962 at the age of 77. 

Bibliography: M. G. Salmon, Les Chorfa 
tdrisides de Fes, in AM, iii (1904), 446-8; Catalogue 
des livres arabes de la bibliothèque de la Mosquee 
d'El-Qarouíyine á Fes, Fas 1918, 4, 11; E. Lévi- 
Provençal, Les manuscrits arabes de Rabat, Paris 
192I, I43; idem, Les historiens des Chorfa, Paris 
1922, 377 Íf.; Introd. à la connaissance du Maroc, 
Casablanca 1942, 236-8, 240; R. Le Tourneau, F?s 
avant le protectorat, Casablanca 1949, index; G. 
Drague, Esquisse d'histoire religieuse du Maroc, 
Cahiers de l'Afrique et de l'Asie, ii, Index, 308; 
Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, i, Paris 1962, 303. 

(A. FAURE) 

KAVAKLI. [see CAKMAK, MUSTAFA FEVZi]. 

KAWAH transliteration according to the EI 
rules of the name of a person who is supposed to 
have played an important róle in the Iranian epic, 
in Persian Kàveh « Kaàvagh, in Arabic Kawah, Kawi, 
Kabi. This person was a blacksmith who, after having 
had his son put to death by the tyrant Zohak (in 
Arabic, al-Dahhak; see zUHAK), raised the popula- 
tion of Isfahan against the usurper, taking as a ban- 
ner his leather apron, which as the drafsh-i Kawiyan 
became the Iranian national flag. Having thus brought 
about the fall of Zohak, he set up Faridün [g.v.] on 
the throne and was himself nominated commander of 
the army and then governor of Isfahàn. Christensen 
has shown that in the expression denoting this flag, 
Káwiyán, is connected not with Kàveh but with kavi 
"king, prince" [see KAvANIDs] and that the legend 
is of late, Sasanid origin. 

Whatever the truth, the Arabic historians fre- 
quently reproduced the legend, especially as the 
drafsh-i Kawiyan is associated with a glorious episode 
in the history of Islam. The tale goes that the emblem 
of the Iranian rulers fell into the Muslims’ hands at 
the celebrated battle of al-Kadisiyya (q.v.], although 
an author like Mas'üdi, who calls the blacksmith 
here Kabi, has the honesty to cite equally the cap- 
ture of al-Mada?in or even of Nihawand [qq.v.] (Tan- 
bih, ed. Sàwi, 76). 

The drafsh-i Káwiyán involved here cannot have 
been the blacksmith's apron, which must have be- 
come worn out in the course of the centuries, but 
à flag which is described by the historians differently. 
According to al-Tabari, i, 2175, it was 12 cubits 
long and 8 wide and made out of panther skins, and 
Mas*üdi, Murtdj, iv, 224 = § 1556, cf. Bal‘ami- 
Zotenberg, iii, 395, adds that it was encrusted with 
precious stones and mounted on poles fitted one into 
the other; al-Khàrazmi, Mafátih, 115, says that it 
was made from a bear or lion skin, and al-Makdisi, 
Bad^, v, 184, from that of a kid or lion, and later, 
from brocade and gold; and Ibn Khaldün, Mwkaddi- 
ma, ed. Quatremére, iii, 135, tr. Rosenthal, iii, 
168-9, adds that a talismanic device of numbers 
was woven on the flag. 

There emerges from these few references that no 
author had been able actually to see the flag, for 
the simple reason that it had long before ceased to 
exist. According to one tradition—to be regarded 
with caution—it was Dirar b. al-Khattab [q.v., and 
add the capture of the drafsk] who got hold of the 


flag and who received in return for it 30,000 (dindrs], 
when it was in fact considered to be worth 200,000 
(Murtidj, loc. cit.) or 2,000,000 (Tanbih, loc. cit.); 
Sa‘d b. AbI Wakkàs then sent it to ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, who had it cut up into pieces and divided 
amongst the Muslims (al-Tha'álibi, Histoire des rois 
de Perse, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, Paris 1900, 38 f.). 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the article, there is a description of the flag 
in A. Christensen, Sasanides, 502-4; see also 
idem, Kayanides, index; Carra de Vaux, Le livre 

de Vavertissement, 123-5; Tabari-Zotenberg, i, 

117 ff.; Djahiz, Tarbi‘, 77 and index. (Ep.) 

AL-KAWAKIBI, ‘asp AL-RAHMÀN B. AHMAD B. 
MASCÜD, a pioneer in the theory of Panarab- 
ism, was born in (?) 1849 into a family of notables 
long settled in Aleppo, and died in Cairo in 1902. 
Orphaned at an early age, he was brought up by an 
aunt in Antioch, where he became a pupil of his 
mother’s maternal uncle, said to have been some- 
time tutor to Prince ‘Abbas Hilmi (1874-1944) 
(q.v.]. He also attended al-madrasa al-kawakibiyya 
in Aleppo. He perfected Turkish and Persian as well 
as Arabic, and acquired some knowledge of secular 
subjects but not of a European language. He led an 
active literary and political life, editing the official 
Aleppo paper Furat in its Arabic and Turkish sections 
from 1875-1880 (?). In collaboration with Hashim al- 
‘Attar, he brought out in 1878 the first private Arabic 
weekly in Aleppo, al-Shahba?, which lasted for only 
I5 issues. This, as well as a second paper, ai-I*tidál, 
were closed by order of the wali in 1879. He was 
involved in the municipality and in other commercial 
and political ventures, particularly in the Régie des 
Tabacs. After quarrelling with the wali, he was tried 
and found guilty, but appealed in Beirut and was 
acquitted. His property was confiscated, however, 
and he was forced to emigrate to Cairo in 1898 or 
1899. From Egypt he toured various Muslim countries 
and went as far as Karāči; his sudden death stopped 
another planned tour into the heart of Arabia. In 
Cairo he is said to have received the monthly salary 
of 50 guineas from the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi in 
order to win for him the suffrages of the shaykhs of 
Aden and the Nine Protectorates for the caliphate 
which he wished to assume. 

Al-Kawakibi published two books, drafted while 
he was still in Syria, both of which have been con- 
vincingly shown to derive from Western models. He 
used two pseudonyms: al-Sayyid al-Furati and al- 
Rahhàla K. Umm al-Kurá, which echoes the views 
expressed by W. S. Blunt in The Future of Islam 
(1882), was written in the guise of the proceedings 
of a secret society and was first published under a 
pseudonym in 1899, almost certainly clandestinely, 
the place of publication being given as Port Said. 
It was not until Rashid Rida (q.v.] serialised it in 
al-Manár [g.v.], April 1902-February 1903, that the 
book became widely known. The book makes the 
first sure and permanent transition in Arabic from 
Panislamism to Panarabism. It discusses the caliphate 
and argues that the problems of Islam would be solved 
by transferring the caliphate from the house of 
‘Uthman to Kuraysh. An Arab caliph would be 
installed in Mecca and would exercise, with the 
concurrence of a special council of consultation 
(shtiva), political authority over the Hidjàz only. 
This caliphate would be devoid of all other political 
and military powers; its spiritual nature, as well 
as the special position of the Arabs within Islam, 
are greatly stressed. Tabà^i* al-istibdàd wa-masári* 
al-istibád first appeared as a series of anonymous 
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articles in al-Mi?sayyad of «Ali Yüsuf in 1900. It 
is to a large extent a faithful rendering in Arabic 
of Della Tirannide (1800) by Vittorio Alfieri. Notes 
for other publications were destroyed or lost. 
Bibliography: Al-Manàr, v (1320/1902-3) 

237-40 and 276-82; Muhammad Rāghib al- 

TFabbakh, I‘lam al-nubala? bi ta>rikh Halab al- 
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Kawākibi, in Oriente Moderno, xxxiv (1954), 

331-4; Ettore Rossi, Uma traduzione turca del- 

Vopera “Della Tirannide” di V. Alfieri probal- 

mente conosciuta da al-Kawäākibi, in ibid., xxxiv 

(1954), 335-7; Sylvia G. Haim, Blunt and al- 

Kawākibi, in ibid., xxxv (1955), 132-43; Sami 
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Cairo 1970; Elie Kedourie, The Politics of Political 

Literature: Kawakibi, Azoury and Jung, in Middle 

Eastern Studies, viii/2 (1972), 227-40. 

(Sytvia G. Haim) 

KAWALA, Kavala, port on the Aegean 
Sea coast opposite the island of Thasos, on the 
frontier between Macedonia and Thrace. In classical 
times, there was on this site the town of Neapolis, 
which served Philippi (P. Lemerle, Philippes et la 
Macedoine Orientale, Paris 1945, 529, 544). In the 
Byzantine period, the town was known as Christou- 
polis, but the Ottoman sources always refer to it 
under the name KawéAla. It was conquered in Murad 
I's reign at a date which is difficult to determine; in 
August 1373 it was still in the possession of the grand 
primicius Alexis, who had just repulsed an attack by 
Turkish pirates of unspecified origin and obedience 
(Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum sive acta et diplo- 
maia res venelo-graecas atque Levantis illustrantiae, 
ed. R. Predelli, ii, 164-6; Lemerle, op, cit., 209 ff.). 
It probably fell into Turkish hands shortly after 
the fall of Serres in 1383, since it was situated on 
the route of penetration into Macedonia. 

At the time of Mehemmed II, in ca. 883/1478-9, 
the district of Kawála comprised the town and rr 
villages, with 546 non-Muslim hearths, 23 Muslim 
hearths, 25 unmarried persons and 28 widows; its 
revenue was 34,136 aspers. The town itself was made 
up of 75 non-Muslim hearths, 12 Muslim hearths, 
8 unmarried persons and 8 widows. The district’s 
natural resources included cereal cultivation, silk 
worm rearing, and above all, silver mining, the 
mines for which formed part of the sultan’s personal 
domains. Ethnically, there were in the district Turks, 
Greeks and Slavs, notably Serbs, judging by their 
onomastic. The Muslims in the mining villages were 
all artisans (Census returns for eastern Macedonia, 
Basbakanlik archives, tapu and tahrir registers no. 7, 
pp. 88-98; M. T. Gökbilgin, XV.-XVI. asırlarda 
Edirne ve pasa livast, Istanbul 1952, 145; N. Beldi- 
ceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans conservés dans 
les manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale à Paris, 
ii, Règlements miniers 1390-1512, Paris-The Hague 
1964, 215-17; Ó. L. Barkan, 894 (1488|89) yıl 
cizyesinin tahsildtina âit muhasebe bilançoları, in 
Belgeler, ijl (Ankara 1964), 115). The town of Ķawāla 
had been surrounded by walls towards the time of 
the high Middle Ages (Lemerle, 141). At the time 
of the Rhodes campaign, Sulaymān the Lawgiver 


fortified the town and repaired the aqueduct there, 
whilst the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha had a mosque 
and other charitable works constructed there (Ewliya 
Čelebi, Seyáhat-náme, viii, Istanbul 1328, 118). 

Kawéala was the centre of a sandjak of the Djasá^ir 
eyáleti under the administration of a deryā begi; its 
district included i2 si*ámets and 235 timárs; the 
sandjak was divided into seven kādās. In the town 
resided an alay-begi, a shaykh al-islám, a nakib al- 
ashraf and a kadi (with a salary of 150 akčes). Ewliyā 
Čelebi describes its fortress, built on a hill, mentions 
five mahalles with 500 houses, and enumerates the 
religious foundations. 

In 1095/1684 Francesco Morosini laid siege to 
Kawàla without success. In 1133/1721 armatolot 
(martolos) are mentioned for the last time in the ka¢a? 
of Kawála, and in other districts as well. During 
the 12th/18th century and in the first half of the 19th, 
the sandjak of Kawàla was usually granted to the 
pasha of Salonika for him to enjoy its revenue and was 
governed by one of his representatives (miitesellim) 
(see I. Vasdravellis, ‘Iotoptxa ’Apyeta Maxedovlac 
i-ii, Salonika 1952-4, passim). In the 12th/18th cen- 
tury there was a French vice-consulate at KawaAla, 
and from 1159/1746 a Venetian one also. In 1215/1800, 
or a short time before, the town had 3,000 inhabitants, 
and the produce of Egypt, Izmir and Thasos, destined 
for the hinterland, were brought to its harbour; iron 
cannon-balls, made in Pravista, and Macedonian 
tobacco were exported to Istanbul. Thus its harbour 
was fairly busy, but because of its small extent it 
could not be used as anchorage for warships. 

After the administrative re-organisation of 1864, 
Kawiála constituted a kādā’ of the sandjak of Drama, 
which belonged to the viláyet of Salonika. At the end 
of the rgth century its population increased and 
reached well over 10,000, the Muslim and Greek 
elements being predominant. In ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration, Kawdla was subordinate to the bishop 
of Xanthi. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, the cultivation of 
cotton, and above all tobacco, constituted the dis- 
trict’s main source of wealth (F. Beaujour, Tableau 
du commerce de la Gréce, i, Paris Year VIII, 91). 
Kawála also derives much fame from the fact that it 
was the birthplace of Mubammad *Ali Pasha (Di. 
Zaydàn, Masgháhir al-shark, Cairo 1910, i, 1; E. Z. 
Karal, Osmanlı tarihi *, Ankara 1970, v, 125 ff.). 
He built there a school (miihendis-khane-yi khayriyye), 
a madrasa, a mosque, a library and a soup-kitchen 
(‘tmaret), and assigned the revenues of the island of 
Thasos for the upkeep of his pious foundations 
(Kàámüs al-a*làm, Istanbul 1314/1896, v, 3704-5). 
Today, his house is a museum. 

One of the clauses of the Treaty of San Stefano 
(March 1878), made at the end of the Russo-Turkish 
War, envisaged the cession of Kaw4la to the Bulgar- 
ians, but this was never put into practice, and a few 
months later the treaty was replaced by that of Berlin 
(13 July 1878), At the time of the First Balkan War, 
Kawala fell into Bulgarian hands (November 1912), 
but during the Second Balkan War, the Greek fleet 
seized it (July 1913); by the Treaty of Bucarest (10 
August 1915), the town was ceded to Greece (Nicolai- 
des, Griechenlands Anteil an den Balkankriegen, 
Vienna-Leipzig 1914, 367 ff.; E. Z. Karal, Osmanlı 
tarihi, Ankara 1962, viii, 57-80; Y. H. Bayur, 
Türk inkilabi tariht, Istanbul 1940, i, 13; T. Biyiklio£- 
lu, Trakyada milli mücadele, Ankara 1955, i, 8 ff.). 
As part of the exchange of populations between 
Greece and Turkey, the Turks of the Kawála district 
were settled in western Anatolia. 
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KAWAR, a group of oases in the southern 
Sahara, in the Republic of Niger, situated between 
the Tibesti Mountains in the east and the Air in 
the west, halfway between Fezzan in the north 
and Lake Chad in the south. The administrative 
centre is Bilma, which lies at 18° 41’ N and 12°55’ E. 
Kawar is a chain of oases 75 km. long from north 
to south, but only one to five km. wide, where water 
flows in abundant springs on the eastern edge of 
the Ténéré. It has naturally been utilised by the 
caravan route from Fezzàn to Chad. Its 3,000 to 4,000 
inhabitants, who are divided into 14 frequently 
fortified villages, are a mixture of Kanouri (the 
dominant language is Kanouri), Teda and Touareg. 
They live by exploiting some 100,000 palm trees and 
the salt marshes, most important of which is Kalala 
near Bilma. The salt, pressed into loaves, is exported 
by the azalays [q.v.] of the Touaregs, who transport 
it to Agades and then to Hausa territory. 

These oases do not seem to have been known to 
classical antiquity, despite the proximity of Fezzàn 
and the representations of chariots engraved on 
the rock at Djado and Latouma. 

The history of Kawàr is obscure. Ibn *Abd al- 
Hakam mentions it first, telling of its conquest in 
46/666 by ‘Ukba b. Nafi*. Al-Idrisi, in 549/1154, 
devotes a whole passage to it but his description is 
so confused that, with the exception of Ankalalas — 
Kalala, the toponyms cited cannot be identified. He 
lays stress chiefly on its important alum mines, 
whose produce, he says, was exported to the Medi- 
terranean. Perhaps he has confused this with salt, 
for alum of soda, which is in fact very abundant at 
Kawár, has very little commercial use, unlike alum 
of potassium, which is not found there. 

The very important Chad-Fezzàn caravan route 
through which slaves from Hausa territory were ex- 
ported was controlled from the 7th/13th century by 
the Kanem-Bornou, who extended their domination 
over the Kawar and the Fezzan. 

Precise written reports on the region date only 
from the 19th century: Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney (1823) then Vogel, Rohlfs, Nachtigal and 
Monteil in succession explored the great track 
traversing it. They report that the people obtained 
their livelihood from the sale of dates, salt-mining 
and the slave caravans which passed northwards, 
and were hard-pressed by the Touareg and Teda. 

The Sanüsiyya established a záwiya there and the 
Turks of Tripoli tried to establish their authority, 
as in Djanet and Tibesti. Kawàr was occupied in 
1906 by the French, who installed a military post at 
Bilma, putting an end to the pillaging which period- 
ically victimised the inhabitants. 
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AL-KAWASIM (sing. Kasimi), the ruling 
family of al-Sharika (Sharjah) and Ra’s al- 
Khaymà [qq.v.), two of the member states of the 
United Arab Emirates. The Kawásim, who claim to 
be sharifs, are an offshoot of the Huwala, Arabs long 
established on the Persian side of the Persian Gulf, 
some of whom have returned to their original home- 
land. It is not known when the Kawásim came back. 
Ra's al- Khayma under its older name Djulfar was the 
native town of the noted Arab pilot Shihàb al-Din 
Ahmad b. Mádjid [see r&N MADJID]. Writing in the 
late gth/1sth century, he also mentions al-Sharika, 
but he does not indicate whether there were Kawasim 
in either place. 

References to the Kawásim in the historical records 
become frequent in the rzth/18th century. In 1131/ 
1719 the Portuguese, who still had a factory at Kung 
on the Persian side of the Gulf, retaliated for Kasimi 
attacks on their shipping by driving Kasimi vessels 
into the port of Ra's al-Khayma and enslaving the 
prisoners they took. Rashid b. Matar, the first Kasimi 
figure to emerge from the shadowy past, may have 
been the ruler of Ra’s al-Khayma as early as that 
time. He was said to be a grandson of Kasim, the 
eponym of the family. During the civil war that split 
the people of ‘Um4n apart in the years immediately 
following, the Kawàsim sided with the Ghifiri faction 
(Northern Arabs) against the Hinàwis (Southern 
Arabs) A few years later, the ruler of Ra’s al- 
Khayma built a port at Basidi on the island of 
Kishm which drew trade away from the British 
factory at Bandar ‘Abbas, whereupon the British 
Agent in Persia in 1139/1727 forced this ruler to 
make good the loss suffered by the East India 
Company. In 1149/1737 Nadir Shah’s forces launched 
an amphibious invasion of *Umàn, and a Persian 
garrison stayed in Ra?s al-Khayma (still often 
called Djulfar) for over a decade afterwards, but 
by 1176/1763 the Persian admiral in the Gulf was 
reported to have exhausted his resources in paying 
subsidies to the ruler of Ra?s al- Khayma. 

When the German explorer C. Niebuhr passed 
through the Gulf in 1178/1765, he learned that Rashid 
b. Matar al-Kàsimi of Ra?s al-Khayma held other 
territories as well, including some on the Persian 
coast. This region had not long before recognised 
the suzerainty of the Ibàdi Imáms of *Umàn but had 
regained independence and was often at war with its 
former overlords. Rashid had a considerable fleet, 
and his trading vessels were active even beyond 
the Gulf. According to Niebuhr, almost all Rashid’s 
subjects were Hanbalis, which meant that they 
would be fertile ground for the Hanbali proselytising 
of the Wahhábiyya [q.v. of Nadjd in the years 
to come. 

With the British consolidating their control of 
India, the Persian Gulf became one of the main ave- 
nues for communications with the home country, and 
the transit of British vessels over its waters grew 
more frequent. In 1192/1778 the Kawiàsim seized a 
small British ship and held it for ransom, an incident 
that helped to touch off a long conflict between the 
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two parties in the Gulf. The British were prone to 
describe. an act such as this as simple piracy; the 
Kawaàsim were inclined to regard it as consonant with 
the Islamic precept for waging djikād against the in- 
fidels. 

In the early 13th/late 18th century Wahhābī 
influence burgeoned along the coast where the 
Kawasim were based. Rashid b. Matar’s son Sakr 
acquired the title of Amir of ‘Uman under Al Su‘id, 
the religious and secular chiefs of the Wahhàbiyya. 
After a victory over the Ibadis of ‘Um4n, Sakr’s 
son Sultan turned over a fifth of the spoils for 
dispatch to the Wahhabi capital al-Dir‘iyya. 

Further British commercial penetration into the 
Gulf brought about clashes, in a number of which 
British merchantmen were captured. The British took 
to using the name Kawaàsim in the corrupted English 
form Joasmee as a generic term for all Arabs in 
the Gulf who harassed their shipping. Su*üd b. ‘Abd 
al-Aziz Al Su‘id deposed Sultan b. Sakr for reasons 
that remain obscure, but Sultan’s successor continued 
harrying the British. In retaliation, a British fleet 
in 1224/1809 sailed to Ra’s al-Khayma, burned many 
K4simi craft in the harbour, and sent troops to oc- 
cupy the town for a day, during which they plundered 
it and set it on fire. This British blow did not long 
deter the Kawásim, who proceeded to add an Ameri- 
can, a French, and some Hindu ships to their prizes. 
A new British expedition took Ra?s al-Khayma in 
1235/1819, and a detachment of sepoys under a 
British officer held it for three months before turning 
it over to Sultan b. Sakr, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of Al Su*üd, was in the good graces of 
the British. The British then imposed a general 
treaty of peace on the Arab chiefs of the lower 
Gulf, referred to in the text as "the friendly (literally 
“pacified”) Arabs”. Sultan signed as chief of al- 
Shàrika, though in later agreements he was designated 
chief of Ra?s al-Khayma and al-Shàrika or chief of 
the Kawdsim. 

In 1251/1835 the British induced four of the chiefs 
of the lower Gulf, including Sultan, to adhere to a 
maritime truee for six months, covering the season 
for pearl diving in the summer. This truce was re- 
newed repeatedly, and the stretch of coast to which 
it applied, formerly called by the British the Pirate 
Coast, came to be known as the Trucial Coast. The 
last limited truce, which was good for ten years, 
was superseded in 1269/1853 by a treaty of peace in 
perpetuity, which provided for ‘‘a perfect maritime 
truce... for evermore’, which was to be watched 
over by the British government. 

British control over the Trucial States was strength- 
ened by the exclusive agreement of 1309/1892, signed 
by the Kasimi rulers of al-Shárika and Ra?s al- 
Khayma among others, which bound the Arab signa- 
tories not to enter into any agreement or correspon- 
dence with any power other than Britain. 

In 1322/1904 Persia, which not long before had 
taken over the former Kásimi possession of Lindja 
on the Persian side of the Gulf, tried to annex the 
island of Abü Müsà and one of the two islands named 
Tunb, which the British regarded as belonging to 
al-Sharika. Thanks to British intervention, this 
attempt was thwarted. 

After the death of Sultan b. Sakr in 1282-3/1866, 
the position of leadership long enjoyed by the 
Kawéasim on the Trucial Coast slipped away into the 
hands of their southern neighbours, Dubayy and 
Abū Zabi ígg.v.. Dubayy became the foremost 
Trucial port for trade, and Abi Zabi under its 
energetic ruler Zayid b, Khalifa (d. 1326/1908) 
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built up substantial political and military strength. 
Abū Zabi then declined somewhat during the 
period when Zàyid's four sons followed each other 
as his successors, but under his grandson Shakhbüt, 
oil was discovered in its territories in commercial 
quantities in 1379/1959, the first such discovery 
on the Trucial Coast. As the oil industry developed, 
Abii Zabi outdistanced its sister Trucial States in 
an almost incredible fashion, achieving thanks 
to its small population the highest per capita income 
of any country in the world. In 1386/1966 oil was 
found off the shore of Dubayy, which took second 
place as a Trucial Coast producer, though still far 
behind Abi Zabi. 

Towards the end of 1391/1971 the British relin- 
quished the dominance they had maintained over the 
Gulf for well over a century, withdrawing all their 
military forces and giving up the RAF base at al- 
Shàrika. Just before they left, Iran occupied the 
islands of Abü Müsà and Greater and Lesser Tunb 
inside the mouth of the Gulf. The occupation of Abü 
Misa was carried out in agreement with al-Shàrika, 
but Ra?s al-Khayma attempted to resist the Iranian 
landings on the Tunbs. In 1392/1972 oil was struck 
in the waters off Abii Misa, with the profits from 
its exploitation to be divided equally between al- 
Sharika and Iran. 

As the British moved out, the seven Trucial States 
banded together in the new United Arab Emirates, 
Abi Zabi and Dubayy, the richest members, acquired 
respectively the presidency and vice-presidency of 
the union. Sultan b. Muhammad Db. Sakr al- Kásimi, 
the ruler of al-Sharika, and his distant cousin Sakr 
b. Muhammad b. Salim al-Kàsimi, the ruler of Ra?s 
al- Khayma, joined the Supreme Council. Other mem- 
bers of the Kásimi family received portíolios as 
Minister of Labour and Labourers, Minister of 
Electricity and Water, Minister of Justice, and 
Minister of State for Supreme Council Affairs. 
Britain terminated all its existing treaties with 
the Trucial States and concluded a new treaty of 
friendship with the United Arab Emirates. 
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KAWKAB [see NUDJOM]. 

KAWKAB AL-HAWA?, the Compass Dial, 
mediaeval fortress in Palestine whose name 
has been corrupted into “Coquet” by the Frankish 
authors who also cite it by the name of Belvoir. 
Constructed not far from Mount Tabor (al-Tür) 
on a promontory 297 m above the Valley of the 
Jordan and situated 4 km to the south of the Lake of 
Tiberias and 14 km to the north of Baysān [g.v.}, a 
watchpost in the Ghawr, it controlled the province of 
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the Jordan and guarded the fords into Galilee, 
notably below the confluence of the Yarmük, the 
Diisr al-Madjami‘ (Bridge of the Confluence). 

The castle presents a plan of Byzantine type; it 
“consisted of a rectangular keep enclosed in a sur- 
rounding wall 160 m by 120 m flanked by square 
towers, with a salient and door let into it in the midst 
of each front" (Deschamps, 121-3), and there are 
ramps at the base of the openings. The northern front 
dominates perpendicularly the Wádr'l-Bira, the three 
other fronts are bordered by ditches cut twenty 
metres into the rock. 

It was reinforced in 534/1140 by the King Fulk. 
The Hospitallers acquired it in 563/1168 and added 
to the defences. In 578/1182, the troops of Saladin 
were repelled by the Franks on the neighbouring 
plateau of Kawkab, but after his success at Hittin 
(q.v.], the Kurdish prince contemplated the conquest 
of Galilee, and on the rsth Dhu'l-Ka'da 584/sth 
January 1189, aided by the contingents of his 
brother al-‘Adil, he approached to seize Kawkab, 
bastion of the Crusaders’ resistance in the Holy 
Land. 

In the reign of al-‘Adil, Kawkab was occupied by 
the amir Sarim al-Din Kaymaz al-Nadjmi; then *Izz 
al-Din Usama received it as an ikfa‘. He kept the 
castle until the day when al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isi, younger 
brother of al- Kamil and prince of Damascus, took it 
from him (609/1212). In 616/1219, the Franks occu- 
pied Damietta, and al-Mu‘azzam gave the order to 
dismantle Kawkab; the work was suspended during 
the diplomatic discussions between the Sultan al- 
Kamil and the Legate Pelagos, then resumed, and 
al-Mu‘azzam completed the dismantling of the place 
in Dhu’l-Ka‘da 624/October 1227, so that the Franks 
of Frederick II might not eventually take advantage 
of it. At the beginning of 638/end of 1240, the 
Hospitallers recaptured the castle from the Ayyübids. 
At the end of 638/beginning of 1241, with peace 
restored, Kawkab was confirmed as Frankish 
territory, but at the beginning of 645/summer of 
1247, when al-Sàlih Ayyüb resumed operations, the 
Franks, who had not been strong enough to defend 
the place, had to surrender it. Under the Mamlüks, 
Kal‘at Kawkab was part of the province of Safad. 
In our time there is a village near the ruins of the 
castle which bears its name. 
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(N. ELISSÉEFF) 

KAWKABAN, the name of several places 
in south Arabia. 

I. The name of a sanctuary mentioned in the 
inscription Halévy No. 686, 3—4, copied from a 
building in ‘Aden by J. Halévy (mihraban Kaw- 
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kaban). Cf. also F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geo- 
graphie und Geschichte des alten Orients, ii, Leipzig 
1925, 707. 

2. The name of a castle near Zafar north of 
N&'at. It was called Kawkabàn, "'the two stars," i.e. 
star-castle, because it was adorned with silver 
stripes outside, the roof was covered with white 
slabs of stone, the interior panelled with cypress 
wood and paved with mosaic, different gems, 
onyx and corundum, which shone like stars at 
night. This marvellous building was naturally 
ascribed to the Djinn. This castle is perhaps also 
mentioned in the inscription Glaser No. 238, 3 
(Bayt wa-Kawkaban), which comes from Bayt Ghufr 
in the vicinity. The castle is said to be still standing. 

3. A little village on a great cliff on the right 
side of the Wadi Salama, N. E. of Hadja and called 
Kawkabàn-Hadja to distinguish it from other places 
of the same name. 

4. Capital of the province of the same name, 
N.W. of San‘a’. The town of Kawkabàn lies at a 
height of 8,750 feet above sea-level in 15? 31' 42" 
N. Lat. on the southern part of the ridge which 
begins about half a mile S. E. of the town of Kaw- 
kabàn at the left towards Tawila and runs S. E. 
to N. W. for several hours' journey. It is part of 
the great Masànafa plateau and is called Djabal 
Dulà* The south-eastern part of the range, the 
especially precipitous part, is separated from the 
main massif by an almost straight ravine, the 
Wàdi Nabhàn, which runs from Shibàm past the 
one gate of the town of Kawkabàn (Bàb al-Hadid) 
to the Wadi Na‘im west of the Djabal Kawkab4n. 
Two roads run over this mountain, cut off only 
by the ravine of the Wadi Nabhan, the one through 
the town of Shibàm, following the very deep ravine 
of Nabhàn which is bridged over, an old winding 
narrow path of steps hewn out of the rock, and 
the second, an easier one, running in the Ka‘a 
Dulà* and crossing a bridge over the Wadi Nabhan 
just before reaching the Bab al-Hadid. The town 
of Kawkabàn stretches from the Bab al-Hadid to 
the S. E. and runs quite close to the eastern slope 
of the cliff all along that side. This part seems to 
be the oldest. Not very far from the gate on the great 
open square in the centre of the town (in the northern 
part) is a double wall for the most part now in 
ruins. Between the two walls a great number of 
skilfully walled pits have been cut out of the ground, 
which served as granaries for the old inhabitants. 
Similar granaries, but of more recent date, are to be 
found in the southern part and outside the town. 
The town itself consists of a large number of ex- 
cellently built houses of red stone the architectural 
effect of which is often striking; the doors of the 
houses are often ornamented with fine iron work. 
The houses of the former Imàms now for the most 
part decayed or shot to pieces are particularly 
striking with their splendid facades. Besides the 
principal mosque with minaret, the only one in 
the town, there are seven small mosques. The water 
supply is provided from two huge and finely built 
reservoirs; the one, called Musallà, lies in the south, 
exceedingly deep and enclosed on the west side 
by a wall 60 to 80 feet high. The second, to the 
east of it, begun but not quite finished by Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Karim about 1840, is called Barik al-Ziyadi. 
There are also four smaller cisterns. This water- 
supply would suffice for a town three times the 
size of Kawkabàn. The Jewish quarter lay E. S. E 
outside the town but consisted almost entirely of 
low stone houses with little windows and doors. 
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A stone bridge with huge arches led across the 
WAdi Nabhan to the Bab al-Hadid but it was 
blown up by the Arabs in 1872. 

Kawkabàn is an ancient city dating from the 
Himyar period, as inscriptions found there show. 
Al.-Hamdàni mentions a stronghold of Kawkabàn 
on the summit of the Djabal Dhukhàr which is 
certainly identical with the old town of the modern 
Kawkabàn. In troubled times its strength made it 
a desirable place of refuge—in 1569 the Turks 
besieged the stronghold in vain—and for centuries 
Kawkabàn has been important as a capital and 
residence of the Imàms of the principality of the 
Same name. The latter comprised in addition to 
Kawkabàn the towns of Shibam, Hadja, Tawila, 
the Khabt Mirwah (between Kawkab4n and Harraz), 
the lands of Miswar, Sari‘, Hofas, Milhàn, Ahdjir, 
‘Aris, Bani Khayyat, al-Shahdhiya La‘a, a part of 
the Bani Hubaysh, the Banü Nàshir and of al-Abmar. 
The old dynasty of the country, which traced its 
descent from the Imam Hadi of Sa‘da, was able 
to retain its imamate even during Turkish rule and 
to maintain its independence from the Imàms of 
San‘a? after the Turks were driven out in 1630. 
C. Niebuhr (Beschreibung, 256; see the Bibliography) 
has given a genealogical survey of the princes of 
Kawkabàn. When the Turks again invaded Yaman 
in 1872 and subjected the country, Kawkabàn after 
a seven months’ severe siege also passed to the 
Turks but only after capitulation. The last ruler 
of Kawkaban, Sayyid Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
who had. bravely defended the town against the 
Turks, afterwards lived in San‘a? on a pension 
given to him by the Sublime Porte. At Glaser’s 
visit in 1883 his brother Seyyid Yahya still lived 
in the old ancestral home in Kawkabàn, which is 
remarkable for the splendid stucco-work of the 
interior and the rich ornamentation of its facade. 
The windows and doors had all sorts of varied 
shapes, colours and ornaments. 

Kawkabàn was in the early 2oth century almost 
depopulated; although the houses, which in spite of 
much destruction were still imposing, afforded ac- 
commodation for some 30,000 people, there were 
then barely roo in the town; from the town one gets 
a splendid view over the fertile fields and valleys 
of the country around, especially the plain of Shibám, 
a part of the plain of San‘a? and the surrounding 
hills. 

5. Kawkabàn al-Sba‘a is in Mabwid, west of 
the town of Kawkabàn (4), but belongs to Tawila, 
a small place of no special importance. 
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KAWM (AJ), plural akwám, akáwim, akàyim, 

people. The word occurs also in Nabataean, Palmy- 
rene and Safaitic inscriptions in the name of the deity 
Shay‘ al-Kawm “support of the people’’, see Lidz- 
barski, Ephemeris für semitische Epigraphik, i, 
Index s.v. According to some lexicographers, the 
word applies in the first place to men; evidence for 
this opinion is afforded by passages from literature 
where Kawm is used in opposition to nisà? (women). 
The term does not primarily suggest the meaning 
of nation. A man's Kawm are his shifa and his 
fashira. In this limited sense, the word occurs also 
in the well-known tradition: "Who clings to a 
Kawm without the permission of his mawáli (patroni), 
is cursed by Allàh, the angels and the prophets" 
(Bukhàrt, Fadá?il al-Madina, báb 1). Used without 
the article, it has the same meaning as English 
"people", French "gens" and German "Leute", 
e.g. Sūra V, 63: “People who do not understand” ; 
cf. IX, 61 (also with the article, XII, 87). The 
plural has the same meaning. In a tradition it is 
said: “There will be people (akwām) in my communi- 
ty, who will proclaim licentiousness regarding 
women and wine'' (Bukhari, Ashriba, bàb 6). 

In the Kur?àn the term is chiefly used in connection 
with the prophets, Muhammiad’s predecessors: the 
people of Ibrahim, Lat, Nuh (e.g., VII, 146; II, 91; 
XXII, 43; XXVI, 105, 160; XX XVIII, 11), é.e. their 
unbelieving contemporaries. In this sense it is also 
used in connection with Muhammad himself: ''Thy 
people declare Him a lie, though He is the Truth” 
(VI, 66). The same use of the term is to be found 
in the Hadith, e.g. Bukhari, Anbiyd?, babs 19, 31, 
54 etc. 

Kawm is, however, also used in a sense that 
comes nearer to the modern conception of ‘‘people’’, 
e.g. in the tradition referring to one of the festivals: 
“Every Kawm has its festival, and this is ours" 
(Bukhari, Idayn, bab 3). Al-Kawm with the article 
has sometimes an emphatic meaning, e.g. Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, Musnad, v, 72, where Tufayl, one of 
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‘Aisha’s brothers, relates a dream which he had. | Arab unity, the creation of an Arab state which 


He dreamt that he passed by some Jews and said to 
them: ‘Verily, you would be the people, were it not 
that you pretend that ‘Uzayr (Ezra) is the son of 
Allah”. They answered: “And you would be the 
people, were it not that you say: Ma sha? Allah 
wa-mà shà? Muhammad", etc. 

In Atchin (Atjèh) the term has acquired a pecu- 
liar form and use: kawóm has here the genealogical 
meaning of “all those who descend from one man in 
the male line”, see Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, 
Index s.v. kawom. 

For special meanings of the word see Dozy, 
Supplément, s.v.; and see also GUM. 

(A. J. WENsINCK) 

KAWMIYYA (a.), nationalism. 


1. In the Arab world east of the Maghrib. 


The term derives from kawm, a term of tribal 
provenance used to denote a group of people having 
or claiming a common ancestor, or a tribe descended 
from a single ancestor. One’s kawm is simply one’s 
people, either genealogically determined or mytho- 
logically and folklorishly depicted. In this century, 
kawmiyya refers to the movement of nationalism 
among the Arabs of the Ottoman dominions in the 
Fertile Crescent that were conquered by the Allies 
in the Great War. The use of the term has spread 
since the Second World War to other parts of the 
Arabic-speaking world. After the mid-2oth century, 
kawmiyya became the expression of a purported 
economic, political and social Arab revolution. 
Essentially, though, al-kawmiyya al-‘arabiyya is 
the term widely used for the movement of Arab 
nationalism. Arab intellectuals since the last war 
have tried to formulate theoretical and philosophical 
foundations as well as historical and ideological 
premises for this nationalism. Most active among 
them were Syrian, Lebanese and Iraqi politicians, 
teachers, journalists, writers and publicists. Pro- 
minent among the more recent exponents and 
advocates of Arab nationalism have been the Ba‘th 
(Baath) party, founded in 1943, and its antecedents 
among smaller radical Arab youth movements in 
Iraq and Syria in the nineteen-thirties. In 1955, 
Djamàl *Abd al-Nàsir (Nasser) of Egypt took up the 
banner of kawmiyya in connection with his drive for 
hegemony in the Arab Middle East. 

Briefly, the advocates of Arab nationalism argue 
the existence of an Arab nation (wmma ‘arabiyya) 
which, though actually divided into separate states, 
ought to be united in a single, organic sovereign 
political entity. What binds the members of the Arab 
nation together is a common faith, Islam, a common 
language, Arabic, a single culture, Islamic, and 
a shared history. Economic and other practical 
grounds for unity have, until recently, rarely been 
formulated or proposed. Religious sentiment, com- 
mon identity and an aspiration to political unity, 
that is, have been the fundamental ingredients of 
the movement of Arab nationalism, Arabism and 
Pan-Arabism—all aspects or variants of kawmiyya— 
in this century. 

In a “Memorandum respecting Pan-Arabism” to 
the then British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
dated May 27, 1936, Gilbert Mackereth, HM Consul 
in Damascus, opined: 

There is no doubt of the existence of an 

Arab movement, but there is considerable 

doubt regarding its potentialities. 

(F. O. 371/19980, Public Record Office). 
Even in 1936 one of the movement’s objectives was 


would comprise the whole of the Arab nation. But 
its exponents at that time were confined to Iraq, 
Lebanon and Syria, ali of them new states under 
British or French mandate. It was also a period 
when advocates and leaders of the movement were 
engaged in defining the Arab nation geographically 
and ideologically. Egypt was still distant from the 
concerns of kawmiyya, occupied as she was with the 
question of her relations with Britain. The Arabs 
in the Peninsula were strongly anchored in an Islamic 
perception of things political and in a basically tribal 
social ethos, neither concerned nor particularly 
interested, nor in need of a secular national identity. 

However, 1936 provided a fresh external stimulus 
to the Arab movement of kawmiyya in the form of 
the Palestine problem, involving an Arab-Jewish 
antithesis in Palestine under the British mandate. 
Yet, forty years later today, the movement's as- 
piration of unity remains unfulfilled, and the same 
ambivalence regarding the meaning, importance and 
existential form of kawmiyya continues to plague it. 
Instead of one Arab nation-state, there are several 
Arab states. 

As elsewhere in the world, the only definition 
basic to the several existing Arab states is a territorial 
one. Kawmiyya, as an all-encompassing concept 
of Arab nationalism, is a self-contradictory, un- 
realistic doctrine. Not only because the Arab nation 
is dispersed in several states, but also because it is 
difficult anywhere in the world to have a complete, 
or perfect, nation-state, i.e. one where the state 
is co-extensive with one nation. Nor is there a satis- 
factory criterion of nationality based on race, 
language and religion, or culture and history. Yet 
kawmiyya, like nationalism elsewhere, remains a 
potent doctrine and a powerful political myth. 
Even though the only absolutely clear division 
between countries is territorial, there is some sub- 
stance to the "idea of the nation" to the extent 
that there is a deeply felt urge or need to identify 
with a group. To this extent also, kawmiyya must 
be viewed as a psychological concept. 

The most powerful basis of katwmiyya among the 
Arabs in the last thirty years has been an emotional 
one, deriving from an idealised religious culture, 
Islam, and a more recent historical experience under 
Ottoman rule and European influence. In societies 
where for many centuries identity was religiously 
determined or based, and ethnically distinguished in 
a mosaic of co-existing religious and ethnic com- 
munities, corporate loyalties are scarce and difficult 
to develop. 

Kawmiyya may be viewed as a compensatory 
movement among the Arabs on two levels. Firstly, 
as a reaction to prolonged Ottoman domination, 
under which the question of national identity 
within the umma—community of believers—did not 
arise. Secondly, as a response to territorial-political 
arrangements that were imposed by European 
powers upon the dissolution of the last Muslim 
empire in 1920, kawmiyya provides a potential 
integrative force against the fragmentation of 
political reality. 

Because Arab societies did not experience a move- 
ment for the secularisation of political identity, 
life and perceptions comparable or parallel to that of 
Europe beginning in the Middle Ages, the very con- 
cept of the nation-state and the movement of 
nationalism remained an extrapolation, the trans- 
position and extension of an essentially religious- 
based political culture. Their members have always 
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been conscious of their Islamic identity. Kawmiyya 
has been an attempt to make them conscious of 
their Avab identity. The tradition of communal, 
ethnic and religious differentiation has been an 
obstacle to the integrative assumptions and as- 
pirations of kawmiyya. More recently, the prolife- 
ration of sovereign independent territorial Arab 
states has been a powerful trend. Consequently, 
nationalist ideology drifted into being a rationalisa- 
tion of primordial Islamic sentiments and became 
particularly useful as a rallying sentiment against 
external threats or enemies. Kawmiyya, in short, has 
so far failed to give the Arabs, politically organised 
in several states, a secular identity separate from 
their Islamic-based one. 

One precondition of kawmiyya emerged in the 19th 
century, namely, the historical consciousness or 
recognition of a difference, an exclusiveness, from 
others, i.e. from non-Arabs. This occurred with 
the rapid, forceful European military, economic and 
political penetration of the East, and the impact of 
the political ideas and institutions which this brought 
with it. The revival of the Arabic language, notions 
and schemes of religious reform, the over-apologetic 
and intellectually weak defence of Islam against the 
onslaught of European modernity were all conse- 
quences of this re-awakening or renaissance (nahda). 
It provided the requisite mythological and other 
justification for first, Islamic, and later Arab, 
opposition to alien rule, preparatory to demands for 
self-determination. Modern reform in the Ottoman 
State itself, leading to the adoption of nationalist 
doctrines by the Turkish ruling classes—a radical 
departure from the integrative universalism of 
the umma—eventually provoked movements of Arab 
separatism, culminating in the British promotion 
of an Arab Revolt in the Hidjaz against the Ottoman 
sultan-caliph in the First World War. More im- 
portant was the development of fairly modern state 
administrations in several of the Arab provinces, 
providing the foundations of and habituation for 
local-national autonomy. The rise of native élites 
concerned with the development of secular institu- 
tions of government, administration, legislation, 
adjudication, education and the economy, gave added 
impetus to this trend. The experience in several 
Arab states was not, however, uniform, giving rise 
to disparities and differences between them, which 
in turn, rendered the unity aspirations of kawmiyya 
more difficult to realise. 

Kawmivya presupposes the existence of an Arab 
nation, its solidarity, exclusiveness—and its unity. 
But all these assumptions are founded on an essen- 
tially religious base; on Islam the faith, on Arabic, 
the language of its Holy Book, on the shari‘a, its 
revealed sacred law, and on the history of its glorious 
conquests and empire. It also overlooks the ethnic 
and sectarian diversity that existed under an Islamic 
universalism. The particularism of modern national- 
ism therefore remained opposed to the universalism— 
and tolerance—of its source of inspiration, so that 
the efforts of the advocates of kawmiyya have been 
mainly directed at reconciling the difference and 
seeking (unsuccessfully so far) a symbiosis between 
*urüba (Arabism, which is at the heart of kawmiyya) 
and din (religion). The best they have been able to 
achieve has been to translate the solidarity of the 
Islamic «mma into the unity of the Arab nation. But 
in order to do that they had first to construct a 
special role for the Arabs in Islam in counter- 
distinction to that of other, non-Arab, Muslims. 
This was the major preoccupation, for example, 


of ‘Abd al-Rabmàn al-Kawakibi [q.v.] (d. 1902) 
and Shaykh Muhammad Rashid Rida [9.v.} (d. 1935) 
earlier in this century. More recently, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Bazzàz (d. 1971) tried to argue that 
there was no contradiction between Islam and 
Arab nationalism, Theoretically, the relation between 
religion and state did not constitute a particular 
problem in Islam. As a religious movement, Islam 
founded a state and acquired an empire by con- 
quest. The modern fusion of Islam and Arabism 
therefore is not surprising. Moreover, just as the 
unity of Islam and the solidarity of the faithful has 
been a doctrinal tenet but only a political myth, so 
also Arab unity today is a potent myth of kawmiyya 
though politically non-existent. It is a prescriptively 
ideological, substitute reality. The wihda of 
kawmiyya's Pan-Arabism has been as elusive and 
problematic as the ideal of Pan-Islamism before it, 
or for that matter, the ideal of other, non-Muslim 
pan-movements, e.g. Pan-Germanism, Pan-Slavism 
or Pan-Hellenism. 

Nationalism is, by definition, a secular concept 
or idea. Behind it, in Europe at least, lay a formid- 
able array of philosophical speculation about secular- 
ism and authority in the state, from the Middle Ages 
to the Renaissance, the Reformation and the En- 
lightenment, and all of it supported, distorted and 
confused by a pre-Christian classical tradition. 
Kawmiyya, on the other hand, has not managed to 
free itself from its Islamic antecedents and foun- 
dations because there has been no comparable 
philosophical, speculative basis to Arab secularism. 
Elements and manifestations of the latter have, 
however, struggled through the surface of Arab 
societies, and have become discernable in the conduct 
of their public affairs by powerful rulers or chiefs 
who were able to command the traditionally- 
perceived personal loyalty of their subjects or fol- 
lowers and had centralised administrations at 
their disposal. 

Even though the concept is arbitrary, and despite 
its limited scope, one can argue that kawmiyya in 
the sense of a feeling of Arabness within the wider 
Ottoman-Islamic dominion first expressed itself in 
the rejection of the Ottoman caliphate some seventy- 
five years ago. It suggested not only that the Arabs 
were different from the Turks but, more significantly, 
that they were entitled to have an Arab caliph. This 
was accompanied by incipient secret organisations 
among Arab officers in the Ottoman army before and 
during the Great War, demanding the recognition of 
Arab rights to decentralisation and local autonomy 
within the Ottoman empire. These early agitations 
culminated in the dynastic, separatist revolt led by 
Sharif Husayn of Mecca in the Hidjaz (1916-18) in 
the First World War. His son Faysal's short-lived 
Arab Kingdom in Damascus (1918-20) constituted 
the basis of the myth of modern Arab nationalism 
and a justification of kawmiyya. The mandate 
arrangements imposed by Britain and France in 
the Fertile Crescent, however, transformed the 
movement for a time into one of the newly-created 
Arab states demanding a greater measure of and, 
ultimately, full, independence from, those two 
European powers. 

The unity-variant of kawmiyya re-emerged after 
1936, but remained the preoccupation of Arab 
nationalists in the Fertile Crescent. A combination 
of external circumstances in Europe, affecting 
British and French control in the region, and events 
in Palestine, provided the impetus for the adumbra- 
tion of regional schemes of Arab unity (e.g. the 


Fertile Crescent, and Greater Syria of the Hashimi- 
tes). At the same time, Christian and Muslim Arab 
intellectuals sought to define the Arab nation and 
formulate a nationalist ideology. The writings of 
Cósti (Kustantin) Zurayk, Edmund Rabbath, 
‘Abd Allah al-‘Aldyili and others were all in this 
vein. But it was the Second World War and its 
consequences that accelerated the movement of 
kawmiyya and inflated the number of its advocates 
as well as followers. Wooed by both the Axis powers 
and Allies on account of the strategic importance 
of their territories, the Arab countries were encour- 
aged by Britain at one point to strengthen their 
ties in some form of union. The Arab League, an 
organisation of sovereign independent Arab states, 
was the result in 1945. 

Whereas the stimulus for kawmiyya in the First 
World War was dynastic and non-ideological, in the 
Second World War and after it became ideological 
and, purportedly, secular. The leading writer on the 
question, Sáti* al-Husri, became the main exponent 
of a romantic, idealist conception of kawmityya in an 
attempt to exorcise religion from the nationalist idea. 
Borrowing from Rousseau, Hegel and Mazzini, he 
promoted the spiritual conception of the nation as a 
moral and psychological construct, the independent 
personality of the state as a historical necessity, and 
nationalism as a pre-existing universal principle 
borne out by history. He offered nationalism and the 
sanctity of the “spirit of the nation”, the priority of 
the organic whole that was the nation over the indi- 
vidual, i.e. kawmiyya, as the new faith of the Arab. 
He proposed loyalty to the Arab Nation as a spiritual 
and moral obligation for every Arab. In effect, how- 
ever, Husri superimposed an alien, European con- 
ception of the nation on the Islamic umma, and made 
the romantic feeling of kawmiyya the embodiment of 
the sanctity of the national personality. Islam was 
rendered the “national culture” of the Arabs rather 
than just their religion. It incorporated the real Arab 
spirit, and at the same time provided a substitute 
for the old religiously or communally-based identity 
of the Arab. 

Others also wrote in a similar romantic vein in 
trying to define kawmiyya. *Alàyili, for instance, em- 
phasised an internal consciousness among the Arabs 
of their *complete social existence". Al-Bazzàz as- 
serted there was no contradiction between ''true 
nationalism and true religion". In the nineteen-fifties, 
*Abd al-Latif Sharára called kawmiyya an emotion. 
The nation, he argued, is a human not a geographical 
reality. It is a wider concept than the state, the 
people or the fatherland. The feeling of being an Arab 
therefore transcends territorial boundaries, partic- 
ularly since man is ‘‘mind, soul, or spirit more than 
he is body"'. Michel *Aflak, the Christian co-founder 
of the Baath party, declared kawms yya ''is love above 
everything else". Its revolutionary variant is a 
"psychic current"; and the Arab nation therefore 
constitutes one political, economic and cultural 
entity, regardless of its existential divisions. 

After 1948, the Arab-Israel conflict radicalised 
and at the same time divided the movement of kaw- 
miyya. By 1949, old Arab régimes were being over- 
thrown, mass movements with ideological pretensions 
like the Baath and Nasserism from Egypt proclaimed 
the inevitability of wikda, Arab unity. Subsequent 
parallel events in Iraq and the Sudan in 1958, in the 
Yemen in 1962, in South Yemen in 1967 and in 
Libya in 1969, brought fresh adherents to radical 
kawmiyya, which became prominent for its oppo- 
sition to the West and its projection of the economic 
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and social reform of Arab society. While the re- 
jection of and struggle against the state of Israel in 
the region provided a common foe for kawmiyya, 
the radicalisation of its aims by military régimes 
in several Arab states purporting a new kind of 
Arab socialism polarised their rulers. For a decade 
at least (mid-1950s to the mid-1960s), kawmiyya 
was re-defined to exclude conservative, reactionary 
Arab rulers, régimes and societies. 

The practical manifestation of a radical kawmiyya 
in this period was greater inter-Arab conflict and a 
struggle for Arab leadership between its protagonists, 
Egypt, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Nevertheless, new 
and older Arab states enshrined the Islamic-Arab 
identity of their nations or peoples in their formal 
constitutions. A period of inter-Arab subversion and 
civil war (e.g. the Lebanon, 1958; the Yemen, 1962- 
67) heightened the struggle for the leadership of 
kawmiyya. All the same, the traditional divisions 
beneath the sentiment of Arab nationalism persisted 
in their tribal, ethnic and communal form, as they 
erupted in the Yemen and South Yemen, Iraq and 
the Lebanon. 

Nasser failed to integrate the Arab nation by pro- 
paganda, revolution or force. Likewise, the Baath 
party failed to achieve unity or socialism in its home 
territory of Syria, in Iraq and in Jordan. The Arab 
socialism of both Nasserism and Baathism as the 
new expression of kawmiyya failed to unite the dis- 
parate and far-flung parts of the Arab nation; its 
foremost champion, Nasser of Egypt, suffered a 
humiliating defeat at the hands of the wmma's arch- 
enemy, Israel, and ended up a totally-dependent client 
of the communist Soviet Union. 

The disappearance of Nasser from the Arab scene 
and the concatenation of events leading up to the 
October 1973 war against Israel, together with the 
emergence to prominence of very rich though other- 
wise weak oil-producing Arab states, have all given 
kawmiyya a new lease of life but with a different em- 
phasis. Gone are the Pan-Arab illusions of the Baath 
and the Prussian pretentions of an Egyptian leader- 
ship. The solidarity of the Arab nation as constituted 
in several independent states on the basis of mutual 
interest, the perception of a common economic- 
political-cultural threat of a common enemy, Israel, 
and the prospect of an Arab regional economic bloc 
to rival that of the industrial West, are now the more 
prominent and vaunted features of kawmiyya. A con- 
certed policy against the ''other", the "'outsider", 
seems to be its practical expression whenever possible. 
But since the richest of the Arab states, the finan- 
ciers of this new edition or version of kawmiyya, 
are also socially and politically the most traditional, 
socialism is no longer the current policy of Arab 
nationalism. Even if it were, it and kawmiyya are 
once again the expressions of the solidarity of the 
umma, the Arab-Islamic nation, whose prospects of 
power, prestige, dignity and glory will vindicate the 
righteous and virtuous universalism of the Islamic 
tradition and heritage. The re-fusion of *urüba (Arab- 
ism) and din (religion) has been made more effective 
by the infusion of mél (wealth). The use of the latter 
in the struggle against Israel and Imperialism, and 
for the restoration of the rights of the Palestinians, 
is now the quintessence of the solidarity of the Arab 
nation and of kawmiyya. The struggle, however, be- 
tween the latest protagonists of this new version of 
Arab nationalism for leadership and hegemony will 
continue; the complex economic, social and communal 
problems will persist. But the sentiment of kawmiyya 
in its latest form will be mobilised in the confronta- 
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tion with alien intruders in the umma’s territory, e.g. 
Israel, foreign exploiters of the Arab nation’s wealth 
and those who seek its political subjugation. Inter- 
necine struggles which may foreshadow and cause the 
annihilation of particular groups, as in the case of 
the Jordanian crushing of the Palestine guerrillas 
in 1970-71, or the communal clashes in Lebanon in 
1958 and 1975-6, or the ethnic conflict between Kurds 
and Arabs in Iraq, or the tribal-cum-ideological civil 
wars in the Yemen, South Yemen and *Umàn, will 
persist or occur from time to time; distrust between 
rulers and subjects or between Arab régimes may 
not disappear, but the sentiment of kawmiyya is not 
a doctrine or ideology that relates to the social, 
economic or political order of the Arab nation, the 
rights and duties of its citizens, or the relations be- 
tween governments and their subjects. Rather it is 
a psychological need of those who still find it difficult 
to accept the burden of a corporate loyalty to their 
respective states when other primordial loyalties exist 
to project a comforting collective difference from 
the outside world. It has a soothing modernising effect 
that glosses over the reality of the fundamental 
distinction and dichotomy in political behaviour of 
the Muslim versus the non-Muslim. Minorities 
subscribe readily to it because it affords them the 
illusion of a secular political formula, whereas the 
vast majority of Muslim Arabs, as distinguished from 
the minority of their Westernised élite spokesmen, 
hardly give it a thought, for the time being at least— 
or need it. 

Modern media and communications have decidedly 
enhanced the sharing in the sentiment of kawmiyya 
among greater numbers of Arabs, especially those 
living in urban centres. Ncw financial power may 
well lead to the kind of co-opcrative economic en- 
deavour—which has so far eluded the Arabs—that 
may reduce and finally abolish social, economic and 
political differences between Arab states and socie- 
ties, thus inducing an organic integrative unity 
between them. Like Consul Mackereth forty years 
ago, however, one must still conclude that there is 
no doubt of the existence of an Arab movement, i.e. 
kawmiyya, but there is stil considerable doubt 
regarding its potentialities in the directions suggested 
here. 
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ii. IN THE MAGHRIB, 


In the Maghrib the term Kawmiyya occurs 
as a plural of kawmi (goumi, "goumier"), a mem- 
ber of a kawm (goum), to mean a contingent of 
cavalry levied from a tribe (Dozy, Supplément, 
s.v.), a practice continued by the French. In the 
sense of nationalism, nationality, its use has been 
affected by the common employment of French 
as the language of politics. This gives “nationalisme” 
as a term in place of both kawmiyya and wajaniyya, 
whose translation as “patriotisme” tends to be re- 
served for an earlier, more traditional sentiment 
(cf. Ch.-A. Julien, Avant-propos to B. Slama, L'In- 
surrection de 1864 en Tunisie, Tunis 1967, ix). On 
the other hand, in Morocco the nationalist party al- 
Haraka al-kawmiyya founded by el-Ouezzani (al- 
Wazzānī) in 1937 is translated as *Le Mouvement 
populaire" to maintain the distinction from its 
rival, ai-Hisb al-wajani (or Hizb al-Wafaniyyin), 
“the ‘nationalist’? party”, founded by Allal el Fassi 
(SAllal al-Fasi) (R. Le Tourneau, Evolution politique 
de l'Afrique du. Nord musulmane, 1920-1961, Paris 
1962, 209-10). The specific distinction achieved 
here in Arabic, however, is indicative of a more 
fundamental distinction between the two terms, 
which might be represented as the familiar distinction 
between Arab nationalism as the nationalism of a 
people without a national state, and the nationalism 
of each Arab country. It must nevertheless be seen 
in its North African context. In Tunisia and Morocco 
it has been fairly straightforward: both these 
countries could claim to exist independently of 
France. In Algeria on the other hand, the country 
and the nationality of its peoples were both French. 
Instead there was discrimination on the grounds of 
religion. The Senatus Consulte of 14 July 1865 decreed 
that Algerian Muslims (and, until the Décret Cré- 
mieux of 1870, Algerian Jews) should be French 
subjects and therefore of French nationality, but, 
because of the religious law under which they 
lived, not French citizens unless and until they 
renounced that law for the French civil code. The 
distinction thus made for the Muslim population 
on the basis of its Islam became the starting-point 
not only for a separate treatment but also for an 
attitude on the part of the European population, 
which by 1900 considered ‘“‘nationalisme musul- 
man" the equivalent of “Islamisme” and even of 
“cléricalisme” (Ch.-R. Ageron, Les Algériens musul- 
mans et la France, 1871-1919, Paris 1968, 918-20). 
That this should be considered nationalism at all was 
seen by Ferhat Abbas (Farhat «Abbàs) in the 1930s 
as an obstacle to the political and economic eman- 
cipation of the indigéne in a French society (Ch.-A. 
Julien, L'Afrique du Nord en marche, 3rd ed., Paris 
1972, 99-100). At the same time, however, it was 
elevated to the dignity of nationhood under the 
name of kawmiyya in the writings of Ben Badis 
(Ibn Badis [g.v.]), the leader of the Salafiyya in 
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Algeria between the two world wars, drawing upon 
the thought of Muhammad *Abduh and the ideas of 
Arab nationalism represented by Shakib Arslan, For 
Ben Badis the Muslim population of Algeria was 
distinguished by its kawmiyya, its ‘national identity”, 
based upon Islam but including equally the Arabic 
language and the Algerian homeland. This gave rise 
to a djinsiyya kawmiyya, an “ethnic nationality” to 
be distinguished from the djinsiyya siyasiyya, the 
“political nationality" of France (A. Merad, Le Ré- 
formisme musulman en Algérie de 1925 à 1940, 
Paris and the Hague 1967, 396-9). The active ex- 
pression of this national identity was nationalism 
under the name of wajaniyya, “patriotism”, a 
sentiment never extinct (cf. Ageron, Les Algériens 
musulmans, 920-2), now on a par with the wajaniyya, 
the nationalism, of Algeria’s neighbours. This 
formula, adopted in principle by Messali Hadjdj, 
ultimately became that of the FLN (Front de Libéra- 
tion Nationale) (cf., e.g. M. M. al-Djaza?iri, Ta?rikh 
al-Djasá*ir, Jerusalem n.d., 453), being developed 
in the sense of the New Left in the French writings 
of Frantz Fanon (cf., e.g. L'An cinq de la révolution 
algérienne, Paris 1959, trans. A Dying Colonialism, 
London 1970). Since the independence of Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia it has survived into the argument 
over historical and cultural identity (cf, e.g. G. 
Ayache, Le sentiment national dans le Maroc au 
XIXe siècle, in Revue Historique, ccxl (Oct.-Dec. 
1968), 393-410; M. Lacheraf, L’ Algérie, nation et 
société, Paris 1965; Y. Lacoste, A. Nouschi and 
A. Prenant, L'Algérie, passé et présent, Paris 1960; 
M. Sahli, Décolomiser Vhistoire, Paris 1965; also 
J. Berque, Le Maghreb entre deux guerres, 2nd ed., 
Paris 1970, 421-48, with references). On the one 
hand kawmiyya refers to the Arab nation at large, 
when it is both the condition and the activity of the 
people; on the other hand, it is defined with reference 
to the nation states into which the nation at large is 
divided. The ambiguity appears in the expression 
wadjib kawmi, “national duty", employed by R. 
Bounar (El-Maghrib el-Arabi, Algiers 1968, Introduc- 
tion), for the task of writing a cultural history of 
Algeria which in the event could only be accomplished 
with reference to the Maghrib as a whole, the Arabs 
and Islam. For the adjective kawmi, the commonest 
form, the result is a meaning of “national”? in the 
cultural rather than the political sense, in which 
wajani is more appropriate (cf., e.g. *Alla] al-Fási, 
Hadith al-maghrib fi 'l-mashrik, Cairo, 1956, 199: 
(ai-4h {al-)kawmiyya, “(the) national spirit"; 
ibid., 200; al-khukūk al-wafaniyya, “the nationalist 
claims”; al-‘Alawi, al-Anwar al-hasaniyya, al- 
Muhammadiyya 1966, Preface, 3: al-turath al- 
kawmi, ‘‘the national heritage" ; al-Habib Bu Rukay- 
ba; haydtuhu, djthaduhu, Tunis 1966, 47: al-haraka 
al-wafaniyya, ‘‘the nationalist movement’). 
Bibliography: In the article. (M. BRETT) 


iii. IN PERSIA. 


Ideas of political nationality, of the territorial 
and ethnic nation and of nationalism, either as 
a consciousness, on the part of individuals or 
groups, of membership in a nation or a desire 
to forward the strength, liberty or prosperity of 
a nation, were introduced into Persia in the 19th cen- 
tury as a result of Western European influence. Prior 
to this there was no precise equivalent in Persian for 
the terms “nation”, “nationality”, “nationalism” and 
“nationalist”. Various words were used for “people” 
and the group or community, but none conveyed 
exactly the sense of nation. One of the earliest was 
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umma (now obsolete). The members of the umma had 
a common government and were found in a more or 
less defined territory, and between its members there 
was a certain closeness of contact, community of 
interest, and a sense that they possessed a distinct 
identity and common history; but what distinguished 
them from other communities or nations was not 
these things but religion. The conception of the people 
as the umma was succeeded by that of the ra‘iyyat, 
“the flock”, t.e. the subjects, and what distinguished 
them from other ''flocks" was the person of their 
“shepherd” or ruler. Kawm and {a@ifa both implied 
a certain closeness of contact between the members 
of the group so described—a common language, 
common interests and a certain degree of common 
feeling and will—but neither was necessarily found 
in a more or less defined territory, or united by the 
idea of being subjects of a common government; both 
terms sometimes had tribal implications. Wafan in 
early usage meant simply the locality from which a 
person came and among the mystics in mediaeval 
times it was used in the sense of “the heavenly king- 
dom". (Cf. a passage in the Safwat al-Safa of Ibn 
Bazzàz, completed in or about 759/1358, in which 
the Shaykh was asked about the phrase in the Tradi- 
tions kubb al-wajan min al-imán, "Love for the 
homeland is an article of faith”. “The infidel, for 
example,” his questioners said, “loves his country, 
which is Europe. How, in such case, can ‘love for 
the homeland’ be an article of faith?” The Shaykh 
replied that the word wajan in the phrase quoted from 
the traditions, referred to a heavenly kingdom not 
to a geographical area. British Museum, Ms. Add. 
11745, p. 289.) In modern times wafan means ex- 
clusively fatherland or motherland, in which sense 
it is synonymous with mihan. Nizhád merely defined 
race, not nationality, and in modern times the com- 
pound nizhad-parasti is used in a pejorative sense 
to mean racialism; ahi (and its plural ahéli), “‘people’’, 
meant those dwelling in a defined area but not speci- 
fically a nation, though ahiiyyat is used in modern 
legal language to mean nationality. Lastly there is 
the term millat, which was first used with reference 
to a religious group or community, and later people, 
and finally, in the 19th and 20th centuries, came to 
be used to denote a political nation (cf. djámi*a-i 
milal, “League of Nations”, and milal-i muttafik, 
“United Nations”). The term, however, is not entirely 
free from certain ambiguities. In colloquial Persian 
millat also means “the people” (t.e. the lower classes); 
this presumably is connected with the late rgth- 
and 20th-century use of milli to mean “popular”, 
in phrases such as hukümat-i milli, '*popular govern- 
ment", and djabha-i milli, "Popular Front". It also, 
however, means ''private" as opposed to ''govern- 
mental", but in contemporary Persian milli kardan 
means *''to nationalise". The supporters of the Persian 
constitutional revolution were known as milliyun, 
*nationalists" (i.e. those who supported “popular” 
government). The term, however, was not generally 
applied to nationalists outside Persia and is now 
virtually obsolete. Miliyyat was used by Mirza 
Husayn Khan Sipahsalar Mushir al-Dawla in the 
second half of the rgth century to mean “national- 
ism”, which he alleged had been brought into 
existence by the French Revolution (see 
F. Adamiyyat, Fikr-i Azadi, Tehran 1961, 60), 
but it did not achieve widespread currency in this 
sense and normally means nationality. 

Although there was no term to express nationality 
in the early centuries or in mediaeval times, there 
was a concept which did imply a consciousness of 
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distinct identity, defined historically and geographi- 
cally, which can be described by the modern term 
irániyyat, "being a Persian". This was associated 
with and experienced in a sharing of a common cul- 
tural and literary background. It did not imply a 
consciousness of political nationality or a territorial 
and ethnic nation, although it carried with it the 
memory of the old Persian empire. This memory, 
after the decline of the Shu‘ibiyya [4.v.], was kept 
alive by the poets, but in the course of transmission 
the details became blurred and historical accuracy 
was lost, legend triumphing over history. The literary 
tradition expressed in. and through New Persian, the 
emergence of which as a literary language had been 
one of the achievements of the Shu*übiyya movement, 
in no small measure held together the Persian people 
during long years of political decay. It constituted 
a common bond and kept alive their common feeling 
and pride in their heritage. Linguistic frontiers, 
however, did not coincide with ethnic frontiers. 
Arabic continued to hold an immensely important 
place as the language of religion, and large numbers 
of those within the geographical frontiers of Persia 
spoke Turkish, Kurdish, or some local dialect. 

Under Muslim government Persia became part of 
a wider world in which Islam was the bond. Under 
the ‘Abbasids the concept of the universal empire was 
revived, but in a new guise. So far as an identity 
was recognised, it was the world of Islam. With the 
fragmentation of the caliphate, the minor dynasties 
did not foster the rise of national feeling since they 
were hostile to the centralisation of government. 
Slave armies, too, were a bar to the growth of 
national feeling. Even where political organisations 
had a wider scope, as they did under the Saldjüks, 
Mongols and Timirids, they meant little to their sub- 
jects, and the nomadic tradition of their leaders con- 
stituted a new obstacle to the development of national 
feeling. There was thus little opportunity in mediaeval 
Persia for the development of nationalism based on 
a more or less defined territory, inhabited by a 
group of persons in close contact with each other, 
inspired by the idea of a common government, holding 
certain interests in common, and possessing a cer- 
tain degree of common feeling and common character- 
istics. On the whole, government had been “un- 
righteous” and so far as aspirations of future good 
government united the people these were of messianic 
and universalist not nationalist character. As for 
common interests, these too, so far as they tran- 
scended the craft, the quarter or the tribe, tended to 
be religious, while as for common characteristics, the 
reality was that there was more to divide than to 
unite. First there were ethnic differences, which did 
not coincide with territorial or provincial boundaries : 
the dichotomy between Arab and ‘Adjam (non-Arab), 
which had prevailed in the early centuries had been 
succeeded by that between Turk and Tadjik (non- 
Turk); secondly there were religious and sectarian 
differences, between Muslims and non-Muslims and 
between Sunnis and $hi_s; thirdly there was a 
separation between the settled population and the 
semi-settled, the rural population and the towns- 
people, the military classes and the rest. These lines 
of cleavage, so far as they were not religious, were 
social and economic, not political, The nearest 
approach to political difference was, perhaps, to 
be found in the intellectual field, between those who 
were influenced by the old Persian theory of state 
as against those who subscribed to Islamic con- 
ceptions. But even in this field the position was not 
clear-cut. After the Islamic conquest the former 


ruling classes, so far as they were not wiped out, were 
converted to Islam and many of them entered the 
bureaucracy and served the new rulers (a pattern 
to be repeated after later conquests). The desire to 
get rid of alien rule was, therefore, if not absent, at 
least weaker than might otherwise have been the 
case. 

With the rise of the Safawids in the roth/r6th 
century, Persia emerged for the first time since the 
Islamic conquest as a territorial state. A sense of 
separateness from the rest of the Islamic world and 
of national unity vis-à-vis the Ottoman empire was 
deliberately fostered by the adoption of Ithnà ‘Ashari 
Shi‘ism as the official religion. The conflict between 
the two empires was nevertheless largely expressed 
in terms of religion: in terms of Sunni-Shi% strife 
rather than of Turko-Persian hostility. What was 
new was the broad territorial segregation of the two 
sects, which was not, however, paralleled by a sepa- 
ration of ethnic groups. Under the Safawids, Shi‘ism, 
which had earlier largely been the refuge of the 
dispossessed and under-privileged, became the banner 
of Persian nationalism; but since for the Shi‘a the 
true king was the Hidden Imam, and temporal rulers, 
so far as they were “unrighteous”, were usurpers, 
this nationalism could not easily be associated with 
the concept of political nationality. The attitude of 
the Shi‘a towards the government was thus ambivalent 
and opposition movements tended to be of a messianic 
nature. Popular Shi‘ism however retained some of 
its former functions: the Muharram plays still 
offered the people an outlet into which they could 
project their own sufferings. Although the Safawid 
period to some extent paved the way for the rise of 
political nationalism, it was not until the late 19th 
century that patriotism began to be separated from 
religious sentiment and national loyalties began to 
take the place of the older religious loyalties. 

By the turn of the 18th century, British progress 
in India had begun to give rise, in some circles, to 
apprehension lest British commercial activity in 
Persia might lead to political domination (cf. Rustam 
al-Hukama, Rustam al-Tawdrikh, ed. Muhammad 
Mushiri, Tehran 1969, 383, 385). At the same time, 
unfavourable comparisons began to be drawn between 
conditions in Persia and those in other countries (cf. 
ibid., 395). By the second decade of the roth century 
the danger of foreign domination was clear for all 
to see, and the intrusion of western European coun- 
tries and Russia was intuitively felt as a threat to 
Muslims and the lands of Islam. As in Turkey, 
modernisation began in response to military pressure. 
The Russian advance in the war temporarily con- 
cluded by the Peace of Gulistán (1813) brought home 
to the Persian government that the Persian army 
could not withstand Russian attack unless it was 
modernised (though none of the subsequent attempts 
at modernisation were pushed with vigour or 
persistence). Nationalism, patriotism and modernism 
in Persia thus became closely interwoven. 

Meanwhile, government officials who visited 
foreign countries as representatives of the govern- 
inent, merchants, and others who travelled abroad 
began to ask the reasons for Persia’s backwardness. 
Some came to the conclusion that this was due to a 
lack of justice and orderly administration, and that 
it was respect for law which guaranteed the modern- 
ism and progress of western Europe. As these opinions 
spread among a wider circle, a movement of protest 
against corruption and injustice gradually developed. 
This movement, which took its inspiration from the 
example of western Europe, had overtones of 
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patriotism and nationalism, but it was not, in the | 
beginning, anti-foreign, though it was to become so 
later partly as a result of the events connected 
with the Tobacco Régie and Nasir al-Din Shah’s 
attempts to bolster up the finances of the country by 
the grant of concessions and the contraction of loans. 
As the movement became anti-foreign, so its Islamic 
colouring became more marked—patriotism was still 
largely a religious sentiment. Nevertheless, so far as 
it was a protest against bad government and deman- 
ded as a remedy administrative reform, it was 
modernist and its supporters were nationalists in the 
sense that they aimed at some measure of self- 
government or government by the people, though 
they saw this primarily in terms of restrictions on 
the arbitrary power of the shah and not in the exercise 
of responsible power by elected representatives of the 
people. 

In 1811 ‘Abbas Mirza sent two students to England 
“to study whatever would be beneficial for him and 
his country". Five more were sent in 1815 to study 
engineering, medicine, artillery, mathematics and 
natural sciences. Two of these attained to high office: 
one, Mirz4 Dja‘far Mushir al-Dawla, who studied 
engineering, became head of the council of state set 
up by Nasir al-Din Shah, and the other, Mirza Mu- 
hammad SaAlih Shirazi, who studied English, French, 
Latin, natural sciences, history and printing, became 
official translator to the government and subsequent- 
ly a minister. He wrote a diary in which he described 
British parliamentary government and institutions 
(Safar-nàáma, ed. Ismà'*il Rà?in, Tehran 1969-70) and 
appears to have had a great admiration for freedom 
and liberty as he saw it in England. He also visited 
Russia and Turkey. Writing of the tangimát, he 
castigates obscurantist mullas who opposed them. 
Abu'l Hasan Shirázi, who was sent to England by 
Fath ‘Ali Shah, wrote in his Hayrat-ndma of the 
justice and security prevailing in England, and 
compared conditions in his own country in un- 

- favourable terms with what he had seen in England. 
Khusraw Mirza, the son of ‘Abbas Mirza, who was 
sent with a mission to Russia in 1829 to apologise 
for the murder of the Russian envoy Grebaiedov in 
the previous year by a fanatical mob, wrote in his 
diary, "It would be a pity if when we see with our 
own eyes the progress and order which our neighbour 
has achieved in a short time, we should not think 
[how we could achieve similar progress], but go 
about with our eyes closed in foreign parts.” (See 
further, Fikr-i Azadi, op. cit., 21 ff.). Another Persian 
to describe in his diary British parliamentary in- 
stitutions was Mirza Khanlar Khan I‘tisam al-Mulk, 
who went as a secretary to the Persian mission in 
England in 1864-5 (see Dimukrdsi-t Inghstan in 
Sukhan, ii/2 (Bahman 1323/1944), 96-104). 

It was not, however, until the reign of Nasir al- 
Din Shah that modernism and nationalism began to 
make strides. The Amir Nizam Mirza TakI Khan 
Amir Kabir, his first sadr-¢ a‘gam, who had visited 
both Russia and the Ottoman Empire, initiated 
various military, financial and administrative 
measures designed to strengthen the power of the 
central government. He founded the Dér al-Funin, 
which was the first school to teach modern sciences, 
in order to train officials for the new army and the new 
bureaucracy. He also attempted to decrease the 
power of the religious classes. His reforms proved 
largely abortive. More important in the spread of 
modern ideas was Mirza Husayn han Sipahsalar 
Mushir al-Dawla. He studied in France, and served 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Bombay; 


Tiflis, and Istanbul. From 1871 he held various 
ministries in Tehran including that of sadr-i agam 
for some three years from December 1871. His letters 
from Turkey discuss European politics, freedom 
movements in the Ottoman Empire, the spread of 
education andcivilization in Europe, and government- 
al reform in Persia. He considered an assembly 
composed of representatives of the people, freedom, 
the rights of the individual and equality before the 
law prerequisites for life in the modern world. 
Writing of the Greek rebellion, whose nationalist 
nature he recognised, he wrote, “The nationalist 
principle established by the French empire that 
every nation should be governed by its own people 
and not be a prisoner to the government of another 
people has spread to these parts" (Fikr-i Azádi, 
op. cit., 60). In another letter he wrote that foreign 
states measured a nation’s progress, education and 
power (isti‘ddd) by four things: (i) the existence or 
otherwise of a well-ordered press carrying full reports 
of foreign and internal news; (ii) its encouragement 
of crafts, industries and trade; (iii) the quality of its 
foreign representation; and (iv) its possession of a 
powerful, disciplined army equipped with modern 
weapons able to defend the country against any 
eventuality (ibid., 69). He believed that the back- 
wardness of a country brought about foreign inter- 
vention, and both he and Amir Kabir in their 
advocacy of modernisation were concerned to prevent 
foreign intervention. But they were in a difficulty: 
modernisation was, in existing circumstances, hardly 
possible without foreign capital and expertise. This, 
indeed, was the justification of the abortive Reuter 
concession (see Mahmüd Farhad Mu‘tamid, Stpah- 
sálár-i A*;gam, Tehran 1947, IS1ÍÍ). There was 
at the same time another and contrary trend, also 
inspired by a kind of nationalism, which was opposed 
to modernisation. Many believed that development 
would involve foreign influence and that as long as 
the country's resources were not developed Persia 
would be left to manage her own affairs. The attitude 
to the spread of communications was also ambivalent 
because of a fear that it might facilitate external 
attack. 

Among those who were associated, or in contact, 
with Husayn Khàn and who played an important part 
in fostering the demand for modernisation were 
Mirza Yisuf Khàn Mustashàr al-Dawla, Madid 
al-Mulk Sinaki, Malkam Khàn, and (through him) 
Dijamàl al-Din Afghàni [q.v.), and Mirza Aki Khan 
Kirmàni. They were concerned both to forward the 
strength, liberty and prosperity of Persia and to 
ensure that the people had a greater share in the 
government of the country. Madjd al-Mulk in his 
Risála-5 madjdiyya, written in 1871-2, attacking the 
negligence of the shah and the state of the adminis- 
tration, states that the power of great nations was 
based on the people (ed., Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran 
1941-2, II), and demands an assembly to assure 
the prosperity and order of the kingdom (37). 
Mustashàr al-Dawla, who became chargé d'affaires 
of the Persian legation in Paris in 1866-7, and also 
visited London during the three years he spent in 
Paris, wrote in 1888-9 to Muzaffar al-Din, then 
wali ‘ahd, stating that Persia could only escape 
disaster by the promulgation of reforms and new 
laws; only this would enable her to regain respect 
among civilized nations. In his essay Yak kalima, 
which achieved wide circulation, he describes the 
strong andorderly military administration, prosperity, 
wealth, industry, education, security and freedom 
prevailing in France and England. He cites the old 
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Islamic tag, "No government (suwlás) without 
wealth (mal), no wealth without development 
(Simárat), and no development without justice", and 
asks why Persia was so backward in spite of the fact 
that Islam was based on justice. His conclusion is that 
the secret of European progress was the supremacy 
of the law and that this was lacking in Persia. He 
then discusses the French constitution and the 
benefits deriving from it, and finaly argues that 
whereas the sharifa of Islam had been forgotten by 
the Muslims in their politica! conduct, the rights of 
man guaranteed by the French constitution were, 
in effect, the very rights which any Muslim should 
enjoy (Tabriz 1907, reprinted in Rasht 1909). 

In the latter years of the reign of Nasir al-Din 
Shah, disgust at the abuse of power by the ruling class 
and the obscurantism of sections of the religious 
classes spread and the reaction to Persia's humilia- 
tions at the hands of European powers grew (though 
this was not to be a major factor in Persian national- 
ism until after the grant of the constitution). Un- 
favourable comparisons were increasingly drawn be- 
tween Persia and Western European states while a 
small minority questioned the exercise of unfettered 
power by the shah. Many believed that Western 
Europe held the secret of progress (though few had 
any very clear idea of what this might be); they 
hoped that the adoption of western systems of 
government would both secure this ''secret" and 
ensure reform and thus enable Persia to resist the 
encroachment of foreign powers, which the corruption 
of its government was facilitating. Malkam Khàn — 
Nazim al-Dawla, a Persian Armenian from Djulfa 
(Isfahan), educated in Paris and minister in London 
from 1872 to 1889, was the great exponent of this 
point of view. His writings, influenced by John Stuart 
Mill and Mirabeau, became more radical as time 
passed. In tracts and essays and in the Persian paper 
Kánün, which he founded and edited in London in 
1890, he inveighs against internal disorder, cor- 
ruption and despotism and the external pressure 
exerted on Persia “from St. Petersburg and Cal- 
cutta”. The only answer to these evils in his view 
was technical progress, and administrative and 
constitutional reform (which he was at pains to 
show were not contrary to the shkari‘a). At first 
Malkam Khan appears to have believed that reform 
"from above" was possible. He presented an early 
essay, Kitadbca-t ghaybi, probably written between 
1859 and 1860 in imitation of the Turkish tanzimat, 
to Mirza Dja‘far Mushir al-Dawla (who, as stated 
above, had been one of the first students to be sent 
abroad by the government) and urged him, as an 
elder statesman and because of his knowledge of 
foreign countries, to show it to Nasir al-Din Shah 
and explain the truth to him. He goes on to assert 
that the Persian state was down-trodden by neigh- 
bouring states and afflicted by various miseries, 
especially corruption. He warns that conditions in 
the outside world would not remain static: the 
Indian Mutiny would not go on for ever and Russia 
would not always remain preoccupied with the 
injuries she had suffered in Europe: claimants 
to the Persian provinces would arise. Two waves, 
one from St. Petersburg and the other from Calcutta, 
were advancing on Persia. Ministers, Malkam Khan 
alleges, considered the antiquity of Persia to be a 
protection against all calamities: however much they 
were warned that the advancing waves would sub- 
merge them, they would say, ‘‘we have been thus 
for 3,000 years and we shall survive this flood also". 
But, Malkam Khan points out, conditions had 


changed: Persia could no longer withstand the power 
of neighbouring states. Europe had made important 
technical advances of which Persia had no conception 
and great progress especially in financial administra- 
tion, while Persia lagged hopelessly behind. He then 
sets out his ideas for reform based on a separation of 
legislative and executive powers (Madjmi‘a-i 
āthār-i Malkam Khan, ed. Muhammad Mubit 
Tabatabai, Tehran 1948-9, 1 ff.). 

In another essay, Dastgah-i diwan, devoted mainly 
to the need for financial reform, Malkam Khan warns 
his readers of the fate of Turkey and states that 
“The Persian government in the face of the encroach- 
ment of foreign conquest was in no way different from 
the Ottoman government. Protection of the Christians 
was a secondary problem: the essential problem was 
that the ebullience of European power had made im- 
possible the survival of uncivilised states” (ibid., 
74 ff.). In a later essay entitled Tanzim-i laghkar 
wa madjlis-i idāra ya intigam-i lashkar wa madjlis-i 
tanzimat, Malkam shows himself to be one of the 
few writers who realised that reform of one branch 
of the administration could not be carried out in iso- 
lation. He pours scorn on the idea that it would be 
possible to have a European arsenal without a Euro- 
pean tax administration and reiterates the need for 
a government based on law (ibid., 98 ff.. By the 
time of the assassination of Nasir al-Din Shah the 
threat to Persian independence was seen by Malkam 
to be increasingly serious, and he appealed to all, 
whether Persians, Adharbaydjanis, Kurds or Afghans, 
to sink their differences and unite to base the rule 
of the shah on a new unity (ibid., 182 ff.). In an 
essay entitled The call to justice, presented to 
Mugaffar al-Din in 1905, Malkam Khan again warns 
of the threat to Persian independence posed by the 
progressive states of the world and urges the estab- 
lishment of a legislative assembly, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of the press. Distinguishing between 
freedom and licence, he seeks to interpret freedom 
in terms of the Islamic principle of “enjoining the 
good and forbidding evil” (ibid., 194 ff.). 

Mirza Aka Khan Kirmani (1853-87), who spent a 
great part of his life in Istanbul, was influenced, 
among others, by Rousseau and Montesquieu. He 
uncompromisingly rejected Islam and saw Mazdak as 
the prototype of European socialists, anarchists, 
nihilists, and communists (Sik Maki#b, quoted by 
F. Adamiyyat, Andishahá-yi Mirza Aka Khan 
Kirmani, Tehran 1967, 238). Like Malkam Khan he 
regarded the adoption of Western sciences, industry, 
and political structures as a fundamental condition to 
progress. He held that the Persian people must forget 
their past and lay completely new foundations for 
their national life if they wished to retain their inde- 
pendence and enjoy power and respect in the world. 
Pointing to the example of the Caucasus, which had 
been lost to Russia, India, ‘“‘which was held prisoner 
by five thousand English soldiers", and Turkey, 
“which was forced to submit to the slightest whim of 
the English ambassador”, Mirza Aka Khan warned 
that Persia would be made into a colony if she failed 
to advance in knowledge or to develop her own re- 
sources. “Today”, he wrote, “we, the subjects of 
Persia (raʻiyyat-i Irān), are trampled underfoot by 
internal tyrants and criticised, blamed and despised 
by foreign governments and civilised peoples. To- 
morrow we shall be trampled on by the hoofs of the 
transport animals of their military forces and cap- 
tives of their soldiers and armies" (Sad kKkAafába, 
quoted by F. Adamiyyat, op. cit, 229-30). While 
he was in favour of the adoption of European learning 
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and technical skills, he condemned the aggression of 
European powers against other nations (Hasht bihisht, 
quoted by F. Adamiyyat, op. cit., 231-2). He, like 
Malkam Khan, aimed at a national awakening and 
advocated modernisation in order to stem the en- 
croachment both of foreign powers against the nation- 
al frontiers and of the shah and his government 
against the freedom of the people. Influenced by 
earlier writers, especially Djalal al-Din Mirza-yi 
Kadjar and Mirza Fath ‘Ali Akhundzada (Akhundov), 
who, although he spent the greater part of his life in 
the Caucasus in the service of the Russian govern- 
ment, was an ardent Persian patriot, the nationalism 
of Mirza Aka Khan Kirmani looks back to pre- 
Islamic Persia, and tendencies towards anti-Arabism 
as well as anti-Semitism in general are to be found 
in his works (see further F. Adamiyyat, op. cit., 
252 ff.). 

The themes of Malkam Khan and Mirza Aka Khan 
Kirmàni were taken up by others, including Mirza 
Aka Fursat Shirazi, who in a series of essays des- 
cribes freedom, equality and knowledge as the key 
to progress and attributes the miserable condition 
of Persia, which he compares unfavourably with India, 
to ignorance and despotism (Makallàt-i “ilmi wa 
siyási, Bombay 1904-5, ii, Tehran 1907-8), Ma- 
lik al-Mutakallimin, who emphasises the need to 
develop Persia's resources and, pointing to the 
example of Japan, advocates the establishment of 
factories (see M. Malikzàda, Zindagáni-i Malik al- 
Mutakallimin, Tehran 1946, 91 ff.), and Persians 
living in the borderlands such as Mirza ‘Abd al- 
Rahim Nadjdjarzada (Talibov) in his Masdlik al- 
Muhsinin, and Zayn al-‘Abidin Maragha7i in his 
Safar-náma-i Ibrahim Bee. All of these made a 
significant contribution to the intellectual ferment 
culminating in the movement for constitutional 
reform in the early years of the 19th century (on the 
nature of this movement see further A. K. S. Lambton, 
The Persian constitutional revolution of 1905-6, in 
Revolution in the Middle East, ed. P. J. Vatikiotis, 
London 1972, 173-84. See also pJAM'1YvA, Persia and 
pustor, Iran). 

Those who prepared the way for the constitutional 
revolution were drawn largely from the upper ranks 
of the bureaucracy, the religious classes and the 
merchants. As the movement spread, it became arti- 
culated largely in a demand for “equality” and 
"liberty", neither of which was defined in legal 
terms. Both were seen broadly as freedom from 
tyranny and envisaged by the majority within a 
temporal framework designed to permit the un- 
hindered operation of the Islamic ethic and the liviug 
of the good life in accordance with the sacred law. 
The underlying intention was to seek to ensure 
justice and to limit extortion, The shah’s neglect of 
abstract principles of justice was felt to have led 
to an impoverishment of the people and a growth of 
foreign influence and intervention in the affairs 
of the country. Largely for this reason the move- 
ment became a nationalist movement in that it 
was a demand by the people for a greater share in 
the government of the country and a protest against 
the placing of the material resources of the country 
under the control of foreigners (which, in view of 
the interpretation placed on freedom, was inevitably 
seen as an attack as much on Islam as on Persia). 

There was, however, a paradox: both sides looked 
to foreigners: the constitutionalists to Britain (though 
the 1907 convention with Russia was a great surprise 
and disappointment to them), and the reactionaries 
to Russia, with the ruling classes of which they felt, 


perhaps, a greater affinity than with the mass of 
the Persian people. Although the support which the 
reactionary party and Muhammad ‘AIi Mirza as wali 
‘ahd and later as shah received from Russia in their 
attempts to frustrate the efforts of the constitutional- 
ists inevitably gave an anti-Russian aspect to the 
constitutional movement, it was predominantly a 
“popular” rather than an anti-foreign movement. 
Among the andjumans, the popular political societies, 
it developed as a movement of resistance to oppression 
and a demand for the right of the people to manage 
their own affairs (see further A. K. S. Lambton, 
Secret societies and the Persian revolution of 1905-6, 
in St. Antony’s Papers, No. 4, Middle Eastern Affairs 
No. zr, London 1958 and The political rôle of the 
anjumans 1906-11, in St. Antony's Papers, No. 16, 
Middle Eastern Affairs No. 3, London 1963). The 
bond which united them was not a concept of territo 
rial or ethnic nationality or memory of ‘‘good” 
government but rather Islam: the true king was, 
for them, the Hidden Imam. 

With the humiliations suffered by Persia after the 
suspension of the constitution in 1911 and the dis- 
order prevailing during the Great War, there was a 
swing away from “popular” nationalism towards na- 
tionalism coupled with anti-imperiəlism and socialism 
and also “romantic” nationalism. Abu '! Kasim ‘Arif 
(d. 1934), the poet of the constitutional revolution, 
extolled patriotism and freedom, but Adib Pishawarl 
(1844-1930), who had been one of the first poets to 
write in praise of patriotism and nationalism, wrote 
increasingly against anti-imperialism, while Mu- 
hammad Ibrahim Farrukhi (1888-1939) linked 
patriotism with socialism. In general poets and writers 
turned increasingly towards a glorification of pre- 
Islamic Persia. A literary movement to deepen 
national thought and pride (in stimulating which 
the writings of orientalists played a considerable 
part), began in Berlin, where a number of Persians 
had taken refuge during the 1914-18 war and founded 
a literary magazine, significantly called Kawa after 
the legendary blacksmith (see kAwan]. *Ishki (1893- 
1924), Pür Dà?üd (1889-1969) and others reminded 
their readers of the spirit of ancient Persia. Sayyid 
Muhammad *Ali Djamálzàda (born circa 1895), at 
one time co-editor of Kawa with Sayyid Hasan 
Takizàda (d. 1969), and others wrote essays extolling 
the Persian past; and Ahmad Kasrawi (1888-1945) 
published a large number of political and religious 
tracts of a nationalist and anti-Islamic nature (see 
further B. Alavi, Geschichte und Entwicklung der 
modernen persischen Literatur, Berlin 1964). 

During the war of rgr4-18 and in the years im- 
mediately afterwards, there were uprisings of a 
quasi-nationalist nature led by Mirzà Kücik Khan in 
Gilan (1915-20), Khiyabani in Adharbaydjan (1920), 
and Muhammad Taki Khan in Khurasan (1921), but 
none of them was nationalist in the wider sense or 
spread to the whole of the country. After the coup 
d'état in 1921, power was concentrated in the hands 
of Rida Khan, who proceeded to build up the armed 
forces. By 1925 he had reasserted the authority of 
the central government over most of the country and 
on 31 October of that year he assumed the crown. 
Measures were also taken to restore Persia’s position 
vis-a-vis foreign powers and to limit their interven- 
tion in Persian affairs. The capitulations were abol- 
ished in 1926 [see 1qT1vàzàr]. Determined to make 
Persia a modern state, Rida Shah pressed forward 
industrial expansion and economic development and 
extended the scope of government. Requiring more 
funds to finance these developments, he turned to 
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the oil industry to satisfy his need. The post-war 
depression had brought down oil prices and with them 
royalty payments. In 1932 the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company concession was denounced and a new agree- 
ment was negotiated in 1933 under which royalty 
payments were increased. Islam was deliberately 
weakened, and westernisation forced. The memory 
of pre-Islamic Persia was fostered. The traditional 
provincial names were replaced by numbers as a 
device to efface “the memory of the historic provin- 
ces with their persistent traditions of diversity and 
autonomy” and to create unity and uniformity. An 
attempt was also made to “purify” Persian of Arabic 
words and weaken the memory of her cultural debt 
to the Islamic empires of the past. In the beginning 
Ridā Shāh’s nationalism was influenced by the exam- 
ple of Turkey, which he visited in 1934. Later, how- 
ever, he turned rather to the model of the dictatorial 
régimes of Western Europe, especially Hitlerite Ger- 
many. The new nationalism, which developed during 
his reign, appealed mainly to the military leaders, 
who found the ideal of the self-sufficient police 
state seductive, those intellectuals who provided 
the personnel of the bureaucracy, the younger 
generation brought up in the new schools, and those 
merchants who benefitted from his commercial 
policy, and was very different from the nation- 
alism of the constitutional period (see further 
A. K. S. Lambton, The impact of the West on 
Persia, in International Affairs, xxxiii/1 (Jan. 1957), 
21 ff.). 

In 1941 Ridà Sháh abdicated as a result of events 
connected with World War II. In the ensuing years 
Persia suffered new humiliations. Foreign troops 
were stationed in the country. Their presence did 
not technically constitute a military occupation, but 
Russian troops in the north and north-west prevented 
orderly administration by the Persian government 
and did not evacuate the country after the conclusion 
of the hostilities until recourse was had to the United 
Nations. There was once more a feeling that national 
unity was menaced, and coupled with this there was 
a growing sense of frustration at the failure of suc- 
cessive governments to undertake reform. A feeling 
of revolt against the ‘‘establishment”’ grew. Various 
groups, at one extreme the Fida?iyyan-i Islam [g.v.] 
and at the other the Tüda Party (who were com- 
munist-inspired), were active. Their common desire 
was for power and control over the sources of national 
wealth, but their positive policies were less clearly 
defined, and in any case sometimes in conflict. 
Finally, under the leadership of Dr. Musaddik co- 
hesion was given to the discontent. The movement 
of protest was focussed on the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company and was transformed into a campaign for 
liberation from supposed foreign domination. Nation- 
alisation of the oil industry (achieved in 1951) became 
theimmediate goal. With the alliance of Dr. Musaddik 
and the religious leader Sayyid Abu'l Kásim Kàshàni, 
who interpreted the protest movement in terms of 
Islam, it spread throughout the country as a popular 
movement for the defence not only of Persia but 
also of Islam. After the reassertion of the monarchy 
following the overthrow of Dr. Musaddik by a 
military coup d'état in 1953, "popular" nationalism 
once more declined to be replaced in due course 
by a new self-styled “positive” nationalism imposed 
from above, one of the manifestations of which was 
the celebration in 1971, after several years of planning, 
of what was regarded as the 2500th anniversary of 
the foundation of the Persian monarchy by Cyrus 
(see further TRAN, History; uizB, Persia; and also 


J. M. Upton, The history of modern Ivan, an inter- 
pretation, Cambridge Mass. 1960). 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(A. K. S. LAMBTON) 


iv. IN OTTOMAN TURKEY. 


This word was used in Ottoman Turkish to express 
the new idea of nationalism which originated in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe during the 19th century. This 
new nationalism was not the older patriotism of West- 
ern Europe founded in a citizen's loyalty to his coun- 
try, hisstate and its mode of government and in which 
a degree of individual liberty was usually involved. It 
was anethnic, linguistic, and sometimes cultural nati- 
onalism, romantic and subjective in its appeal, and 
often illiberal. When it reached the Ottoman Empire 
this brand of nationalism quickly vitalised the 
independent ambitions of the non-Muslim religious 
communities (millets), and more slowly those of the 
non-Turkish Muslims. 

The Ottoman Turks were not much affected by 
this new form of nationalism for two interconnected 
reasons. In the first place, the Turks of the Empire, 
despite a vigorous flowering of Turkish “national” 
self-consciousness in the 9g9th/rsth century, had 
subsequently submerged themselves in Islam and 
assumed the responsibility for the expansion and 
maintenance of the Islamic community. The new 
nationalism could not easily strike a responsive 
chord amongst them. Secondly, the Ottoman Turks 
had previously been exposed to Western European 
patriotism, which had a greater appeal since it did 
not create ethnic or linguistic impediments to 
continued Ottoman unity and strength. To express 
the notion of patrie the Ottoman Turks used the 
words wafan and millet. By the mid-19th century, 
wafan, meaning in former usage one’s home, village, 
town, or region, fully developed the meaning of 
patrie, and was much in use in the Turkish press. 
The word millet was also used to denote the patrie 
of the Ottoman Empire, but with revealing con- 
fusion, it was also employed to mean the Islamic 
community. Not without significance, perhaps, when 
Turkey did come to regard itself as a nation the word 
used was not kawim but millet. 

A patriotism centred on Ottomanism and Islam 
served largely to insulate the Turks from the new 
nationalism of the 19th century and to help preserve 
the Ottoman position. However, the ground was 
being prepared for the new conception of nationalism 
to take root. Interest in the Turks qua Turks was 
aroused in the first place by the publication in 
London in 1832 of a Grammar of the Turkish language 
by Arthur Lumley Davids (1811-32). It included 
the history as well as the language of the Turks, 
and became known in Turkey. Two other foreigners 
whose work was of very considerable influence were 
the renowned Hungarian Turcologist, Arminius 
Vambéry (1832-1913), and the colourful Léon Cahun, 
whose Introduction & Vhistoire d’Aste (1896) glorified 
the role in history of the Turkish nomadic tribes. 

A number of factors helped this new interest in 
Turcology to develop. Hungarian scholars were 
interested in the possibilities of discovering some 
common heritage with the Turks.as a counterweight 
to Pan-Slavism. Anglo-Russian rivalry in Central 
Asia also brought Turkish studies to the fore. 
Exiles in Turkey after the abortive 1848 revolutions 
in Europe spread the new nationalist ideas. A later 
impetus occurred through the advent of politically 
experienced exiles from Turkish and Tartar areas 
of Russia at the end of the 19th century. These 
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influences awoke a slow response among the Turks. 
It was only as the non-Muslim peoples obtained 
independence, and when there were national stirrings 
among the Muslim subjects of the Empire, that a 
truly Turkish nationalism based on a common race, 
language and culture became more feasible. Among 
Ottoman Turks who took up the theme were the 
historian Ahmad Wafik Pasha (1823-91) [q¢.v.] and 
Siileyman Pasha (1838-1932), the first Ottoman 
historian to write about the pre-Islamic Turks. 
Attention was also given to the Turkish language: 
the first modern Turkish grammar appeared in 
1851, the Kawa %id-i ‘Othmaniyya of Fuad and 
Djewdet Pasha [q.v.]. The first Turkish turcologist 
in any real sense was Nedjib ‘Asim (1861-1935). 

It was not, however, until the Young Turk period, 
and with the diminution of the Empire, that a more 
general interest could be aroused. A Turkish Society 
(Türk Derneyi) was established in 1908 to study 
Turkish culture in its many aspects. From this 
initiative shortly emerged a journal, Turk Yurdu, 
(“Turkish Homeland”) which began to develop a 
political Turkism, notably under Akéuraoghlu 
Yüsuf [g.v.] Numerous Turkist societies, Türk 
Odjaklari, ("Turkish Hearths") were also founded 
to study and promote Turkish culture. Closely 
associated with Türk Yurdu was the greatest ex- 
ponent of Turkish nationalism, Diyà? (Ziya) Gókalp 
[q.v.]. In some of his writings he went so far as to 
envisage the political union of all Turks in a new 
Türán, but the international situation, notably the 
strength of Russia, gave little prospect for the 
realisation of this Pan-Turkist dream, save for a 
brief period of confusion in Central Asia following 
the Russian Revolution of 1917. Nevertheless, 
Turkish nationalism continued to develop, markedly 
affected by two factors, firstly the Armenian massa- 
cres of 1916, and secondly, the defection of Arab 
Muslims to the Allied side in the first World War. 

By 1918 it was clear, however, that attempts to 
promote an Ottoman, Pan-Islamic or Turanian 
unity were either irrelevant or impracticable. Yet 
some basis for a national unity had to be found if 
what was left of Turkey in 1918 was to be defended 
against Allied claims. National feeling was now 
concentrated on the rescue of the Anatolian home- 
land from the occupying Christian powers, particu- 
larly from the Greeks. Whilst religious feeling was 
still obviously important in this Situation, a new 
emphasis appeared in Turkish nationalism—the 
territorial. It had obvious impact: the Turkish 
peasant’s hearth and home, his watan was at stake. 
After the War of Liberation the Republic sought to 
justify this new nationalist attachment by promoting 
historical enquiries to show that Anatolia was in 
fact the ancient land of the Turks. This might be 
interpreted as a return, in a new context, to the less 
romantic patriotism of earlier European inspiration, 
but the attachment to the land, to national folk-lore, 
popular tradition and national solidarity was 
romantic to a marked degree. For the Atatiirkist 
élite, nationalism was also firmly secularist, as the 
abolition of the caliphate and the disestablishment 
of Islam in 1924 testified. 

The secular, cultural and territorial nationalism 
of the Atatiirkist period has remained the predomi- 
nant form of nationalism in Turkey since the Second 
World War, but it has not been universally accepted. 
Whilst it is difficult to make clear divisions among 
the different schools of thought, it may be said 
that the secular nationalists have divided into 
two groups. There are those who support the liberal 


democratic, and strictly territorial, political system 
as representing the national spirit, and others who 
would qualify their support by insistence on the 
need for a greater degree of socialism to allow the 
full expression of national feeling. This latter group 
attaches itself to the left-of-centre Cumhüriyet Halk 
Partisi (Republican People's Party). One school of 
thought has attempted, however, to define national- 
ism to include Islamic, as well as pre-Islamic, 
Turkish history. This current of thought has found 
a ready audience among the new professional, com- 
mercial and industrial middle classes, and actual 
promotion through the Türk Ocakları. revived 
in 1949 after their abolition in 1932. This modification 
of nationalism has appealed to many members 
of right-of-centre political parties, notably the 
former Demokrat Partisi (Democrat Party) and the 
Adalet Partisi (Justice Party). Important elements 
in the Turkish intelligentsia have sought, however, 
to give greater weight either to Islam or to Turkish 
nationalism (and to Pan-Turkism) than the usual 
compromises envisage. An Islamic trend which 
nevertheless accords a place to nationalism is re- 
presented by Necmettin Erbakan's Mill Selámet 
Partisi (National Salvation Party) which in 1973 
won 48 seats in the elections for the 450-member 
National Assembly. An extreme nationalist party 
under Alparslan Türkeş, which accords a place to 
Islam, is the Milliyețci Hareket Partisi (Nationalist 
Movement Party) which, however, won only 3 seats 
in the 1973 National Assembly. Territorial national- 
ism, Islam ənd Pan-Turkism are not easy to combine. 
This is evident in the writings of the influential 
Dr. Riza Nur [g.v.] (1879-1942), who advocated 
inter alia a republican form of government, restora- 
tion of the caliphate, and the reunion of all Turks 
under the leadership of those of Anatolia. 

A number of nationalist associations have been 
established recently in Turkey, particularly in the 
1960s, partly iu response to increased leftist activity. 
Large general congresses of nationalists were held in 
1967 and 1969. One association of particular signif- 
icance which has emerged is the Küminizmie 
Mücadele Derneği (“Society for Opposing Com- 
munism”), which has been active in demonstrations 
against left-wing groups. Reviews which in recent 
years have supported secular nationalism include 
Varlık (“Existence”), Dost (“Friend”), Yeni Ufuklar 
(“New Horizons”) and Yedi Tepe (“Seven Hills”). 
Turkist and Islamic nationalism have been re- 
presented inter alia by Türk Kültürü (“Turkish 
Culture”), Türk Birliği (“Turkish Unity”) and 
Tohum (“Seed”). The strength of modern Turkish 
nationalism is difficult to assess, since every political 
association claims to be nationalist. Certainly, for 
many Turks a wholly secular nationalism is not 
proving to be satisfactory. [See also HURRIYYA, 
ISTIKLÁL (Independence), rsHTIRAKIYYA and TÜRAN.] 
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v. IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


(Central Asia" is here taken to include the Kazakh, 
Ózbek, Tàdjik, Ktrghlz and Turkmen Soviet Socialist 
Republics). 

The European ideas of the nation, national fron- 
tiers and national government, which began to spread 
to Asia and Africa at the turn of the roth century, 
have so far had a much smaller impact on the Muslim 
peoples of Central Asia than on the rest of Dar al- 
Islam. At the time of the Russian conquest, the 
Central Asians were generally regarded as being both 
politically and culturally the most backward of all 
Muslims, and the Tsarist régime did little to change 
this situation. No plans existed for eventual self- 
government, or even for local participation in provin- 
cial government, and in 1907 the small Central Asian 
representation in the Russian Duma (parliament) was 
abolished. J.iteracy did not exceed 3% and there 
were no establishments of higher education other 
than the madrasas. The large military garrison 
was composed of Russian imperial troops; Central 
Asian Muslims were exempt from conscription in the 
imperial forces, and there were no Muslim military 
formations in the Russian-ruled provinces. Conditions 
in the vassal states of Bukhara and Khiwa were no 
more advanced, and in many respects, less so. 

Such stirrings of national consciousness as existed 
were aimed rather at the defence of Islamic culture 
against Russian encroachment than at self-govern- 
ment and separation from Russia. The nearest 
thing to a coordinated endeavour was the *'Djadid" 
movement (from wsül- djadid), which originated 
among the Tatars of Kazan and the Crimea, but 
eventually had a considerable vogue in the urban 
areas of the Turkestan Governorate-General and the 
Khánate of Bukhárá. Something more closely 
approaching a nationalist movement began among 
the small Kazakh intelligentsia after the Russian 
revolution of 1905, but its aims, like those of the 
DjadIds, were cultural rather than political. 

The great Turkestan rebellion of 1916 has .been 





called “a national liberation movement”. It was cer- 
tainly directed against the Russian presence, but it 
was unco-ordinated and had no specifically political 
aims. Its ruthless repression by the Tsarist govern- 
ment had the temporary effect of favourably dispo- 
sing the Muslims to the Revolution of 1917, which 
they imagined would mean the end of Russian rule; 
and the hope thus engendered gave rise to several 
small movements aiming at some kind of independent 
state or states. Such aspirations were, however, 
strongly opposed not only by the new Soviet régime, 
but by the 2-million strong element of Russian 
settlers who, whether they supported the Revolution 
or not, were not prepared to hand over the region to 
Muslim rule. The Djadids, too, always at loggerheads 
with the *ulama?, now found themselves equally 
opposed to the new régime. By 1921, any prospect 
of an organised national movement with clearly 
defined political aims had receded, but guerilla 
Muslim resistance to the Soviet government con- 
tinued in the shape of the so-called Basmati (q.v.] 
movement. Although violent and widespread, this 
movement lacked cohesion, competent leadership 
and the necessary resources, and by 1922 it had 
virtually collapsed. 

By the end of 1920, complete Soviet control over 
the region was a foregone conclusion, and since the 
new régime was fundamentally opposed both to Islam 
and to the idea of nationalism, any chance of the 
emergence of a Central Asian state or states based 
on Muslim principles became even more remote than 
it had been in Tsarist times. The constitution of the 
so-called Bukhdran Peoples’ Republic formed on the 
overthrow of the khànate in 1920 declared that ‘‘no 
published laws of the Republic may contradict the 
foundations of Islam", but this constitution was 
abrogated on the absorption of the republic into 
the Soviet Union in 1924, and the whole concept of 
Islam was thus finally removed from the Soviet 
political fabric. Some Central Asian intellectuals had 
participated to a limited extent in an attempt to 
achieve Muslim solidarity made from within the 
Communist Party by Mir Sayyid Sultàn *Ali Oghlu 
(Sultangaliyev), a Tatar Communist from Kazan. 
But the movement ended with his arrest in 1923 and 
subsequent disappearance. 

As a means of combating nationalism and of 
solving the “national problem”, the Soviet Govern- 
ment adopted a “nationalities policy”. As applied to 
Central Asia this involved the classification as 
“nations” of the larger Muslim communities, most 
of whom had not previously thought of themselves 
as such. In 1924 the former administrative borders 
were abolished and the whole territory, including that 
of the erstwhile khānates, was divided into “repub- 
lics” bearing the names of these “nations”. Al- 
though described officially as “fully sovereign”, 
they have never been so by any standards recognised 
elsewhere in the world of Islam, since the overriding 
authority in all matters relating to policy, justice 
and, indeed, every human activity rests with the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union centred in 
Moscow. An attempt has been made, so far with 
only partial success, to remould the cultures of all 
the Muslim peoples in the region, now numbering 
about 22 million, on lines described as “national in 
form and socialist in content". There is much evidence 
of passive Muslim resistance to many social and cultu- 
ral institutions of the Soviet régime, but none of any 
organised or active opposition to it. The facts about 
the alleged unmasking of a nationalist plot in the 
Ozbek Republic in 1937 have never been established, 
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It is hard to say how far the Soviet nationalities 
policy has succeeded or will succeed in the future 
in excluding or holding in leash the national senti- 
ment which has contributed towards the freeing of so 
many non-Soviet Muslim communities from foreign 
or non-Muslim rule. During the past fifty years none 
of the features characteristic of nationalist move- 
ments elsewhere have been present in Central Asia: 
namely, competent and easily identifiable national 
leaders with some freedom of speech and action; 
religious and cultural freedom; aid and encourage- 
ment from abroad; native military formations 
trained in the use of modern weapons; and support 
from liberal opinion in the metropolitan country. 
On the other hand, by artificially creating nations 
and stimulating the growth of those which had 
previously only existed in embryo, the Nationalities 
Policy has brought into being organisms which, 
far from remaining static, seem to be gradually 
acquiring a real national identity. It can be said that 
while nationalist movements of the kind which 
convulsed the Muslim peoples of the Middle East 
and North Africa are, in the present circumstances, 
highly improbable, national consciousness and the 
desire to dispense with alien rule are still very much 
alive. But what kind of state or states towards 
the formation of which this national consciousness 
may be tending is still uncertain. 
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Revolyutsiya (Opyt Turkestana) (“The Colonial 
Revolution: the case of Turkestan”), Moscow 1921; 
A. Park, Bolshevism in Turkestan, New York 
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vi. IN MusLIM INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 


The growth of Muslim nationalism, or Muslim 
separatism as it is usually called, was one of the 
most striking developments on the Indian sub- 
continent under British rule. It stemmed from the 
Aligarh movement, an educational and political 
campaign aimed mainly at protecting the power of 
the Muslim service élite of northern India, which 
developed around the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College founded in 1875 by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
at Aligarh in the United Provinces. In the early 
zoth century, men associated with this movement 
made Muslim separatism a significant factor in 
Indian politics. In 1906 they founded an All-India 
Muslim League. Then, using the League as their 
platform, they first persuaded the government to 
introduce separate electorates (with special weighting 
to take account of their ''political importance") 
in the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909, and soon after- 
wards persuaded the Congress, the organisation of 
Indian nationalist politics, to accept the same prin- 
ciple for the next package of reforms in a pact made 
at Lucknow in 1916. By this time Muslim separatism 
would appear to have been an established fact in 
Indiau political life, but it would be quite wrong to 
see its development from this point to 1947 as an 
ever-ascending line on a graph, because for the twenty 


years after 1916 it was a declining force. First, Mus- 
lim Leaguers agitated with Congressmen against the 
government in the Khilafat  non-co-operation 
movement of 1919-23, then in the 1920s and 1930s 
many lost interest in League politics altogether: 
some preferred the class-based politics of the United 
Provinces’ Zamindar Party or the Punjab Unionist 
Party, others the Islamic politics of the Khilafat 
Party, and yet others the Indian nationalism of the 
Congress itself. So weak did Muslim separatism 
become that the Muslim League held no annual 
sessions between 1933 and 1936. And it was not 
until the 1937 elections, after the 1935 Government 
of India Act had considerably extended the franchise 
and had given Indians virtual autonomy at the 
provincial level, that Muslims again began to support 
separatist politics in large numbers. From then on, 
the Muslim League went from strength to strength 
till, in part because of the rapid change in circum- 
stances brought about by World War II, in part 
because of the political failures both of the Congress 
and of the British, and in part because of both the 
political skill of Jinnah and its own success as a 
political organisation, it succeeded in establishing 
a separate Muslim state on the Indian subcontinent 
when the British transferred power in 1947. 

An important point to note about Muslim separat- 
ism is that at no stage did it receive equal support 
from all Muslims. Their condition and their interests 
varied greatly in the different parts of India. There 
were differences of background; some, particularly 
in northern India, were descended from invaders or 
adventurers who had come from Arabia, Afghanistan, 
Persia and Central Asia to make their fortunes from 
the fabled wealth of Hindustan, but the majority 
were descended from Hindus who, during the period 
of Muslim supremacy, had been converted to Islam. 
There were differences in their level of islamisation; 
the humble Muslim villager in Bengal or Madras, who 
spoke the local vernacular and who followed most of 
the local social and religious customs, had much 
more in common with his Hindu neighbour than did 
his co-religionist living in a town in northern India 
whose culture and whose customs were much more 
distinctly Islgmic. There were also differences in 
their distribution throughout the subcontinent; in the 
Punjab and in Bengal (after 1911) Muslims were a 
majority of the provincial population, but in no other 
province for most of British rule did their numbers 
exceed 20%, Finally, there were differences in their 
economic and political position; traditionally the 
Muslims of Bengal or Sind or Madras were cultivators 
with little economic strength and less political power, 
but the Muslims of north India, in particular those 
of the United Provinces, were not only wealthy, 
holding much land and many positions in government 
service, but were also accustomed to being the dom- 
inant political group in the area. These differences 
dictated a variety of responses to the challenges pre- 
sented by the modernising tendencies of British rule 
to their livelihood, their religion and their political 
power. Indeed, for most Muslims under the British 
a political stance based on their faith made no sense 
in the context of local or provincial politics. Muslim 
separatism found support mainly in the United Prov- 
inces. Men from this area founded Aligarh College 
and the All-India Muslim League. They chiefly or- 
ganised this League throughout its existence and used 
it to win Muslims elsewhere in India for their sep- 
aratist politics. When separatism was strong, it was 
because it suited their interests; when it was weak, asit 
was in the 1920s and 19305, it was because it did not. 
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Why some Indian Muslims should have organised 
for politics on a religious basis has been hotly de- 
bated. Four main lines of argument have been put 
forward to explain this phenomenon: that the 
Muslims were backward in taking advantage of 
western education, had therefore fallen behind in the 
competition for jobs and economic advancement, and 
therefore organised as a community to protect their 
interests; that the British deliberately divided and 
ruled, encouraging Muslims from time to time to 
organise as a separate group in order to strengthen 
their imperial position; that Indian nationalism 
was too strongly associated with a frequently 
aggressive Hindu revivalism to allow Muslims to 
play a full and unreserved part in it; and that the 
Muslims had always been a separate community 
on the Indian subcontinent which fact was expressed 
in the separatist tendency of their politics. There 
are grains of truth in all these arguments, but as 
they stand they are too simple by half. 

Of course, the fact that Muslims had some com- 
mon religious experience must lie at the base of any 
explanation of why some Muslims organised for poli- 
tics on a communal basis; but it is not the sole or 
even the chief cause of why they did so. The threats 
which British policy in education, in bureaucratic 
reform and in local self-government levelled at the 
position of the Muslims in the United Provinces, 
making them fear that they might become backward, 
played a part; they lay behind the foundation of 
Aligarh College and the All-India Muslim League. A 
Hindu: revivalism, which aimed to promote the 
Nagari script and the Hindi language and to protect 
the cow, was also important; early responses to the 
massive changes which government was bringing 
about in north Indian society were organised by 
Hindus and Muslims working in concert, but Hindu 
revivalism in the late 19th century helped increasingly 
to divert these responses into communal channels. 
Moreover, throughout its existence the close associ- 
ation of Hindu revivalism with the Congress made it 
hard for Muslims to join the Indian nationalist 
movement. This type of revivalism was not restricted 
to Hindus; it also developed amongst Muslims and 
helped to harden their consciousness of being Muslim. 
It found powerful expression in the writings of Háli, 
ShibiI and Ikbàl, and it infused aspects of the move- 
ments for a Muslim university, for the preservation 
of the Turkish Khilafat, and for the establishment of 
Pakistan. Crucially important was the tendency of 
the British to see their Indian subjects primarily 
not as members of different races, nor as speakers of 
different languages, nor even as representatives of 
different interests, but -as followers of different 
faiths. They shared out patronage along religious 
lines, particularly to Muslims in northern India, 
whom at one time they saw as the greatest threat 
to the empire and at another as the most important 
supporters of it. Such perceptions of Indian society 
and such policies played a vital role in the develop- 
ment of separatism; without them Aligarh College 
would never have survived its early years and the 
Muslim League would never have won separate 
electorates. Crucially important too was the fact that 
for much of the time the Muslim platform was a par- 
ticularly rewarding one for Muslim politicians from 
the United Provinces to adopt; up to the second 
decade of the 2oth century because of the attitudes of 
the government, and later, in the age of mass agita- 
tion and growing electorates, because these politicians 
had in the *uJamá? a tremendously powerful, if double- 
edged, weapon for mobilising mass support. They 


introduced the ‘uJamé? into politics in 1918 with the 
aim of making capital out of the Khiláfat issue, but 
were overwhelmed by the agitation which followed. 
They introduced the *ulamá? again in the campaign 
for Pakistan, and the *ulamaá?, this time subordinate 
to the politicians, played an important part in 
winning over to the Muslim League Muslims in 
provinces where they were a majority of the popula- 
tion (sc. Bengal, Sind, North-West Frontier Province 
and Punjab). Without the support of these Muslims 
there could be no Pakistan. 

Such were the factors which encouraged some 
Muslims to organise on a communal basis in Indian 
politics under the British. Such, in sum, were the 
causes of Muslim nationalism. If, for those who fol- 
lowed, Muslim nationalism was mainly a religious 
matter, for those who led, it was a matter less of the 
desirability of separate Muslim political organisation 
or later of a separate Muslim state in which they could 
live according to the Sharifa, than of the need to 
ensure that they continued to wield the power in 
northern India which they had wielded for hundreds 
of years. 
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KAWN wa-FASAD, “generation and cor- 
ruption”. The expression is frequently found in the 
vocabulary of falsafa as the translation of the two 
Greek words yéveotg and qOopá, and it is also how 
Aristotle's De generatione el corruptione is rendered 
in Arabic. The references entail an analysis of 
cosmology, a measure of psychology and some meta- 
physical developments of the Faldsifa. The ideas in 
question acquired various nuances of meaning, by 
measure of the system and theory of each faylasdf, 
but they always harked back to the Aristotelian 
meaning. The term is most frequently met with in 
the phrase “world of generation and corruption”, 
*álam al-kawn wa' l-fasád, as a designation of the 
sublunary world, which is subject to change; by 
contrast, the worlds above are free of this. A few 
quick references are sufficient here: al-Fárábl speaks 
of the corruptible elements placed within nature, 
“the corruptible facts" (al-ashyà? al-mwtakawwinat 
al-fásida; see Commentaire sur le Peri Hermeneias, ed. 
W. Kutsch and S. Marrow, Beirut 1971, 75, 191); and 
Ibn Siná, in his treatise on *'The branches of the 
speculative sciences" (Aksám al-‘ulim al-‘akliyya) 
considers a study of kawn wa-fasád as one of the 
objects of “natural science’’ (see Tis‘ ras@il, Cairo 
1326/1908, 106). 

First and foremost kawn evokes the idea of exist- 
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entialisation. This is the principal meaning it acquired 
in the vocabulary of ‘ilm al-kalam: kawn is the advent 
in nature of the existent thing (ká?in, plur. ká?inàt), 
which makes it, for the Mu*tazilI (e.g. al-*Allàf) as 
well as for al-Ash‘ari, to some extent synonymous 
with tewdjZd. But for the advocates of the (philo- 
sophical) atom (djwz? [g.v.]) in particular, an existent 
thing presupposes a body and subsequently a 
dimension, Thus katwn came to mean the existentiali- 
sation of corporal beings and wudjdd of all existence, 
supraperceptible as well as perceptible. For the 
Falàsifa, kawn (plur. akwán), the customary trans- 
lation of yéveotg, was more precisely applied to beings 
subject to growth, without losing its primary meaning 
of existentialisation, with its reference to the dimen- 
sion of bodies. According to Ibn Sinà, for example, 
kawn can either be a synonym for wwudj&üd or can 
designate a being in fieri, depending on the context. 
M. Jean Jolivet (L’intellect selon Kindi, Leiden 1971, 
123; cf. Rasá^il al-Kindi, ed. Abü Rida, Cairo 1369/ 
1950, i, 204) suggests that for Kindi kawn, linked 
to fasád, was already defined as substantial change, 
"changing existence". One of al-Kindi's main texts 
on the subject is the brief risala on “The efficient 
proximate cause of generation and corruption" (al- 
illa al-fáila al-karibiyya Hl kawn wa 'l-fasád ; ibid., 
i, 208-13). 

Yet there is a noticeable difference between the 
ideas of al-KindlI and those of his successors. The 
latter's vision of the world is emanistic; aktán are 
therefore the last necessary effect of fayd, the pro- 
ductive flow of being, necessarily emanating from 
the prime Being. For al-Kindi, kawn, however much 
a matter of becoming it may be, depends for its first 
efficient cause on a free creation ex nihilo, thereby 
being linked with the Kur?ànic meaning of kwn fà- 
yaktin, (God said) “So be it! and it is so” (Kur?4n, 
II, 117); cf. Rasá^il al-Kindi, i, 373-4. But whether 
it is a question of the creationism of al- Kindi, or the 
emanationism of his eastern successors, or the eternity 
of the world of Ibn Rushd, the idea of becoming, 
generation, (substantial change remains linked to 
kawn. Even if akwàn depend in the last resort 
(freely or necessarily) on the prime efficient Cause, 
their coming into being is nevertheless linked to the 
interaction of secondary causes. By this token, the 
heavenly bodies, subject to local movement but not 
to becoming, are not answerable to kawn. Falsafa 
vocabulary does not consider them as akwán. There- 
fore, in his rísála on ''The prostration of distant 
(heavenly) bodies and their submission to respect 
for God", al- Kindi (of. cit., i, 253 ff.) faithful to his 
creationism, affirms the direct creation ex nihilo of 
the Heavenly Bodies because they are not subject 
to generation and corruption (cf. Jolivet, op. cit., 107). 

In fact kawn, and its opposite correlative fasdd, 
taken as a whole, are the object of the fourth sort 
of movement which Aristotle calls ‘substantial 
movement", Such is the status of the beings com- 
posed of matter and form belonging to our sublunary 
world, which are destined to die, to be transformed, 
and to reappear in new forms. The word fasád belongs 
to the Kur?ànic vocabulary, where it signifies a state 
that is radically bad, in contrast with good. It can 
be rendered as (moral) "corruption", occasionally 
as "état de violence" (tr. D. Masson) or as "scandale" 
(tr. R. Blachére). Thus in K^uràn, III, 41: ‘“Cor- 
ruption (or "scandal") has appeared on the land and 
on the sea because of what men's hands have done". 
The moral vocabulary of ‘ilm al-kalam contrasts 
sali with the adjective fasid, whatever is healthy 
with whatever is corrupt, often using them synony- 





mously with hasan|kabih. In law (fikh), fasád signifies 
the invalidity of a juridical act [see FAstp]. The 
cosmology of the Falasifa proceeds from these moral 
and juridic meanings to a physical one and employs 
fasád to render the Greek qOopá&. In this case, the 
corruption of the compound matter and form depends 
on an intrinsic coming into being (kawn). Therefore 
fasád, like kawn, also belongs to the fourth sort of 
movement, which, says al-Kindi, is ‘movement 


` which transfers a thing from its own essence (‘ayn) 


to another” (Rasã’il, i, 217; tr. Jolivet, op. cH., 121). 
This definition, with slight variations, is found in the 
works of his successors. It is because of its "intrinsic 
power to decay” (kuwwat fasadiha), says Ibn Sina, 
that a physical compound decomposes, and this 
power resides in matter (e.g. Nadját, Cairo* 1357/1938, 
188). 

The problem of “generation and corruption" was 
linked to the production of all beings in the sublunary 
world, and for Ibn Sinà was especially related to the 
problem of a separate Intellect which acted as a 
“giver of forms", wáhib al-suwar, as well as to that 
of “enacting” and ''receiving" causes (kdbiliyya). 
When later kalám (e.g. al-Ghazàli in Makásid and 
Tahafut, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Idji, al- Djurdjàni) 
set forth and discussed the theses of falsafa, they 
employed the expression kawn wa-fasád and the 
definitions elucidating it. 

Bibliography: given in the article. References 
to the topic in the writings of the Falásifa are very 
numerous, both in original, systematic expositions 
and in commentaries on Aristotle. (L. GARDET) 
KAWS (a.), bow (noun of uncertain gender). The 

numerous types of bow attested at various times in 
the Islamic world are designated by expressions 
which include this word, in a very general sense, 
together with adjectives (kaws hidjási, fárisi, etc.) or 
nouns in annexation to it (kates al-husbán, kaws al- 
ridjl, etc.). Furthermore, one often finds qualities 
inherent in the weapon used to designate various 
types of bow (al-katum, al-rahish, al-zawra?, etc., 
see below, § 3). 

I. Generalities and origins 

In classical antiquity and the Christian west, 
gallantry was especially displayed in close combat, 
so that the short sword and the straight sword were 
regarded as the noble weapons, as the poet Lucan 
clearly states: Ensis habet wires, et gens quaecumque 
uirorum|bella gerit gladiis (Pharsalia, viii, 385-6). 
Arms involving the hurling of projectiles (bows, 
arbalests and slings) were regarded as treacherous 
arms whose use was left to mercenary soldiers (Cretan 
archers and slingsmen from the Balearic Islands in 
the Roman army, Genoese crossbowmen in 14th 
century France). On the other hand, in the sphere 
of the martial arts in Islamic lands, the bow held the 
outstanding place, as the abundance of technical 
literature devoted to rimáya (q.v.] shows. The in- 
formation which we possess is only fragmentary, 
and comes from studies and published treatises 
stemming from the latter half of the last century; 
the principal ones are given below, in chronological 
order. 

Hammer-Purgstall, Über Bogen und Pfeil, Vienna 
1853 (a work based on the treatise of Mustafa K4ni, 
which stresses religious and social aspects and leaves 
unexplored technical considerations); Schwarzlose, 
Die Waffen der alien Arabern, Leipzig 1886 (a 
lexicographical study devoted to the weapons of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs and based on a systematic analysis 
of ancient poetry); Fries, Das Heereswesen der Araber, 
Tiibingen 1921 (a study of the Umayyad army, 
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based on al-Tabari, but with comparatively little 
information on archers); Hein, Bogenhandwerk, in 
Isl, xiv-xv (1925-6) (a study of archery among the 
Ottomans made from the points of view of construc- 
tion and of sporting use, and based on the Talkhis 
vasatl al-rumat of Mustafa Kani); Klopsteg, Turkish 
archery, 1934 (deals with certain developments out of 
the preceeding study, with more exact technical 
details); Faris and Elmer, Arab archery, Princeton 
1945 (the first critical edition of a treatise on archery 
dating from ca. 1500); Zajaczkowski published at 
Warsaw in 1956 a Mamlük treatise on archery of 
unknown authorship and included in a treatise on 
farriery and the care of horses; Boudot-Lamotte, 
Contribution à Vétude de Varcherie musulmane, 
Damascus 1968 (the section on archery from a 
treatise on arms composed for Saladin by Mardi); 
Latham and Paterson, Saracen archery, London 
1970 (a treatise by the Mamlük Taybughà, with 
commentary and illustrations). 

The traditional items of information given in the 
treatises on rimdya generally agree that the origin 
of the bow goes back to a heavenly gift bestowed on 
Adam through the intermediacy of the Archangel 
Gabriel. Adam then used with great profit this 
divinely-hallowed weapon, with its miraculous 
character, in order to preserve his crops from birds’ 
depredations, and he passed the weapon on to his 
descendants, amongst whom Abraham, “father of the 
Arabs”, apparently had a great reputation as an 
archer, Little is known about the archers of the pre- 
Islamic period, or about what kind of bow they used 
(see below, § 3). It seems that certain tribal groups 
especially favoured this weapon, such as the B. Sa‘d 
of Tamim, whose skill at shooting was praised by 
various poets, including al-Kulàkh b. Hazn. The 
Prophet is said to have been a skilled archer whose 
mastery of the bow was revealed at the battle of 
Uhud, and he had several bows whose names are 
preserved by tradition. Al-Tabari, ed. Cairo, iii, 
184-5, mentions three of these, taken from the B. 
Kaynuqà*, sc. rawhà?^, shawhat (also called a/-baydà?) 
and safráà?, this last made from nab‘ wood. ‘Abd 
Allah Efendi (apud Hein) numbers the Prophet’s 
bows at six, adding to the three already mentioned 
Sadád, zawrà? and katüm. The existence of these bows 
is attested, but without precise references, in LA, 
iii, 208. The most famous archer of the period of the 
Islamic beginnings was undoubtedly, according to 
tradition, the ‘‘Paladin of Islam” Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas, 
whom the Turkish archers’ guilds later made their 
patron. Sa‘d distinguished himself at Uhud with a 
little group of archers, whose names are preserved in 
the K. al-Maghazi of al-Wakidi. 

It is somewhat surprising to note that the word 
kaws appears only once in the Kur?àn, in S. ai-Nadjm 
(LIII, 9), in which it only figures, however, as a 
measure of distance: fa-kána kába kawsayni aw adnaà 
"[the angel] was two bow-lengths off or nearer". 
S. al-Anfal (VIII, 62) nevertheless implicitly em- 
phasises the essential part assigned to the bow in the 
fight against the unbelievers: a%iddi lahum mā- 
stata‘tum min kuwwatin “prepare against them whats- 
oever force you are able to gather”. The word kuwwa 
here is often glossed by the authors of the treatises 
on archery as ''the force of bows". This remarkable 
restrainedness of the Kur?àn is on the other hand 
amply compensated for by the numerous traditions 
to be found all through the hadith literature. From 
the main corpora, one may cite: Abü Dàwüd, Djihad, 
25; al-Bukhàri, Djihad, 78,80; Anbiya?, 16; Manákib, 
4; al-Darimi, Djithdd, 14, 23; Ibn Hanbal, i, 92, 124, 


137, 264, iv, 50, 144, 146, 148, 154, 368, v, 31; Ibn 
Mádja, Mukaddima, 11; Tidjárát, 67; Djihád, 19; 
Muslim, Zsára, 169; Fadá^il al-Sahàába, 41, 2; al- 
Nasi, Djihdd, 26; Khayl, 8; al-Tirmidhi, Djihad, 11; 
Manákib, 26 (see Boudot-Lamotte, Contribution, 
40-5). 

It is unnecessary to point out that these pieces of 
information contain no precise technical details 
which would enable us to reconstruct with any 
sureness the types of bow used at the time of the 
maghási. One possibility might be by means of the 
makers of bows, concerning whom no research has 
yet been done. One finds many times in Islamic 
onomastic the lakab of ''al-Kawwàs". According to 
a piece of information in the Aghani, xiv, 36, al- 
Djàhiz mentions (Hayawán, v, 233-5) two famous 
bow-makers, *Usfür al-Azdi and Màsikha, the latter 
having been, according to tradition, the first man 
to make bows. Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, ii, 222, repeats 
this information in order to explain the adjectives 
Susfariyya and masikhiyya applied to bows. Amongst 
these uncertainties, one fact seems incontrovertible: 
that unlike the Persians, amongst whom archery had 
long been an ancient tradition and was one still 
living in Islamic times, the ancient Arabs used the 
bow more for hunting than for warfare. On one hand, 
archery was little practised from horseback, and on 
the other, the prevalence of single combats since 
the time of the Ayyàm al-‘Arab did not require it 
[see DJavsH. ij. Hence it was in Iran, and more 
precisely, in Khurásàn, where Abü Muslim organised 
his army, that new techniques, unknown to the 
Umayyads, were introduced in the domains of siege 
warfare as in that of archery. These Khuràsàánians 
were themselves progressively replaced under al- 
Mu‘tasim by Turks brought from Central Asia, 


-accustomed to fighting on horseback, as al-Dyahiz 


remarks in his well-known Risdla fi manakib al-Turk 
wa-ammmat djund al-khilafa, ed. Van Vloten, 
Leiden 1903. The coming of the Saldjiks intensified 
the employment of the horse-archer, whose astonish- 
ing successfulness came from the union, born in 
Central Asia, of the horse and the bow, whose 
symbolic forms may well have inspired the graphic 
shape of the fughras [qg.v.] . These horse-archers 
formed, one need hardly point out, an extremely- 
mobile light cavalry force which contrasted sharply 
with the heavily-armed cataphracti which were used 
at that time in the west. 

The counter-crusade begun by Saladin caused a 
florescence of treatises on djihad and furüsiyya in 
which there were treated, for the first time system- 
atically, the techniques pertaining to each branch 
of weaponry (see Cahen, Traité, and on bows, 
Boudot-Lamotte, Contribution). In the Mamlik 
period this literature devoted to arms—often didactic 
in aim and utilising the form of the #wrdjauza—develop- 
ed considerably, and amongst the topics dealt with 
were the manufacture and use of weapons, with 
archery occupying a prominent place (see Latham 
and Paterson, Saracen archery). After Baybars’ 
defeat of the Mongols at ‘Ayn Djaliit, there was 
created the maydán or training-ground for horse- 
archers. The introduction of firearms did not lead 
to the sudden disappearance of the bow. Indeed, the 
handling of the arquebus, slow and cumbersome, left 
the archers with a superiority in the field, at least 
at the outset; moreover, as Ayalon has noted [see 
BÀRÜD, iii], "To equip a soldier with an arquebus 
meant taking away his bow and, what was to the 
Mamlük more distasteful, depriving him of his 
horse, thereby reducing him 'to the humiliating 
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status of a foot soldier, compelled either to march 
or to allow himself to be carried in an ox-cart". 

Thus there speedily succeeded to the foot archers 
of the first Arab djusds Persian mounted archers 
and then Turkish ones, whose participation in 
Islamic battles only ceased with the dawning of the 
modern period (the arquebus was introduced among 
the Mamlüks in 895/1490 under Sultan Kàaitbay, 
some 125 years later than in Europe; see Ayalon, 
loc. cit.). 

2. The treatises 

The fundamental work, to which most of the 
authors of treatises on rimaya refer, is that called 
al-Wadih by a certain Tabari, whom Mustafa Kani 
states is "the father of all the books written about 
the bow”. For Kani, this Tabari had to be the 
famous historian, but Ahlwardt believed, no doubt 
correctly (apud Ritter, 136), that it must be someone 
of the same name, whose complete designation was 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allāh Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, d. 
694/1295. 

The intensification of djihad under the Ayyibids 
stimulated the development of technical literature 
on archery. The oldest treatise is by a certain Murda, 
or more likely, Mardi (see Brockelmann, I, 495), 
whose nasab is only partly known, Ibn ‘Ali b. Mardi, 
and his nisba, al-Tarsisi, apparently indicating an 
origin from Tarsis. It was composed for Saladin ca. 
570/1174 in collaboration with a celebrated arms 
manufacturer of Alexandria, Hasan b. al-Abraki, and 
is called Tabsirat arbab al-albab fi kayfiyyat al-nadjat 
fi "l-hurib min al-aswa® wa-nashr i‘lam al-a‘lam fi 
'l-udad wa ‘l-alat al-mu‘ina ‘ala likà? al-afdà?. 
Amongst the different weapons studied (see Cahen, 
Traité), bows occupy the favoured place (see Boudot- 
Lamotte, Contribution). Later in time (end of the 
8th/14th century) but rich in its subject-matter and 
enjoying a wide diffusion is a didactic poem in 149 
verses and the radjaz metre, accompanied by a 
technical commentary, attributed to Taybugha al- 
Ashrafi al-Baklamishi al-Yünàni and called K. 
Ghunyat al-tullab fi ma‘rifat ramy al-nushshab (on 
the different manuscripts of this treatise, in various 
recensions, see Latham and Paterson, Saracen 
archery, xxxvi-xxxviii), The catalogues of Arabic, 
Turkish and Persian manuscripts further mention 
treatises on rimaya, so far unedited; but so far as 
is yet known, none of these is earlier than that of 
Mardi or richer in information than that of Taybugha. 
Accordingly, our information on the teaching of 
rimaya remains fragmentary and limited for the 
period between the Ayyibids and the Ottomans. 
We know little about the master-archers whose 
teachings are handed down in the treatises, apart 
from the fact that, on the evidence of their nisbas, 
they stemmed from Khurasan and Transoxania. One 
might conclude that most of them lived in the middle 
years of the 3rd/gth century, since it was from this 
date that the *Abbàsids started raising large numbers 
of troops from Khurāsān and Transoxania. Three 
great tigures are constantly cited, and it seems that 
their techniques (as will be explained in § 3 below) 
corresponded to three main technical methods. They 
are Abii Hashim al-Bawardi (sc. from Abiward), 
Jahir al-Balkhi and Ishak al-Raffa?, Furthermore, 
certain techniques are attributed to masters cited 
more irregularly, sc. Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Tirmidhi, 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Harawi, Abū ’l-Fath 
Sad al-Samarkandi, Muhammad b. Itarak al- 
Sarakhsi, Abu 'l-Hasan al-Kághidi, Abü Müsà al- 
Harrani, Hayawayh al-Balkhi, and Abi Misa al- 
Kharraz. For a detailed consideration of these, see 


J. D. Latham, The archers of the Middle East: the 
Turco-Iranian background, in Iran, viii (1970), 
97-103. 

The treatises show a certain resemblance in their 
structure, and one can broadly distinguish an intro- 
duction made up of traditions, followed or preceeded 
by considerations on the origin of the bow and 
lexicographical information; a central core containing 
an enumeration of the basic principles (us#) and 
secondary ones (fur&*) laid down by the master- 
archers; whilst the close is often made up of various 
tactical considerations. 

3. The various types of bow 

The various kinds of bow are described with a 
great variety of names, often composed of two 
vocables, under the influence of lexicography; 
whence the oppositions kaws hidjdzijkaws farisi; 
kaws al-yad|kaws al-ridjl; filk|kadib; etc. 

Kaws hidjázi. The type of bow used by the pre- 
Islamic Arabs was that of the simple, wooden bow, 
either short on long, depending on the cross section 
adopted; there is abundant evidence in the Arabic 
Sources for this. In one passage, Herodotus seems to 
refer to the Arabs' use of composite, reflex bows: 
'AoáBuot ... tóčæ è madlvrova elyov mpdc 
SeFla paxpd, in which madAlvrova ("stretched 
towards the rear") could refer to reflex bows 
(see Hein, 357). It is quite possible that composite 
bows were known in parts of Arabia, and Her- 
odotus may have been correct as far as he went; 
the composite bow was well-known in the Iranian 
world, and eventually became the standard weapon 
of the Sasanid archers. The requisite horn may have 
been imported, if long-horned cattle or goats were 
not available within the peninsula. But Herodotus 
is a very early source to cite for the position in 
Arabia in say the 6th century AD; by that time, as 
remarked above, the Arab bow was essentially the 
simple wooden one. The Arabic sources state repeat- 
edly that the Arabs made their bows from nab‘ 
(Grewia tenax), which was apparently perfectly 
suitable for this; to this day, the primitive peoples 
of Somalia make effective bows, up to a length of 
almost 2 m., out of Grewia tenax. This nab‘ was 
regularly imported into Arabia; Persian caravans 
loaded with it used to leave al-Madà?in/Ctesiphon 
via al-Hira and Yamàma for the Yemen (Aghàni,! 
xix, 110, 116), and Mount Kasr was famous for its 
nab‘, Further mentioned in the construction of the 
pre-Islamic Arab bows are shawhaf or murrán (cornus 
mas.) and nasham (chadara velutina). 

Kaws wasifiyya. Apparently the Arab composite 
bow. The adjective stems not from the town of 
Wasit on the Tigris but must be understood in its 
proper sense of median, intermediate, probably with 
reference to the components of this bow (see Saracen 
archery, 10). 

Kaws al-yad. 'Hand-bow", as opposed to the 
kaws al-ridjl or arbalest (see below). 

Between these two comes the Kaws al-bunduk 
“pellet- or stone-bow”’, the archetype of the arbalest 
used solely for shooting birds and already known in 
the Prophet’s time. The projectile used was a ball 
of hardened clay (djulahik or bunduk). However, it 
should be noted that projectiles like balls or pellets 
can be shot from a hand bow as well as from a cross- 
bow, and we know that hand bows were used thus 
from the time of Tutankhamun onwards, see JESHO 
(1972), 226; it was merely a matter of fitting a 
suitable pocket on to the string, and such pockets 
can be seen in Islamic miniature paintings. 

Filk (also sharidj) A bow consisting of a single 
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stave split length-wise and spliced with glue; see | 


LA, ii, 306, and al-Tha‘alibi, 372. 

Kadgib. A bow made of a stave all of a piece and 
unspliced, sc. .a self-bow (ibid., 372). 

Far‘, fadjdia, fidjw, munfadja. All these terms 
designate self-bows (LA, viii, 247, xiv, 355; al- 
Tha‘alibi, 372; al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 283). 

Kattim, faridj, furdj. A bow made from a single 
stave, hence it does not vibrate when loosed (LA, xii, 
507; al-Tha‘alibi, 373). 

Dja?sh. A light and weak bow which, contrary to 
the preceeding one, vibrates when loosed (LA, i, 149; 
al-Tha “alibi, loc. cét.). 

‘dtika. An old bow whose wood has become red 
(Ibn Durayd, 37; al-Tha‘alibi, Joc. cit.). 

Rahigh, murtahisha. A bow whose string, at the 
moment of loosing, strikes the part called the jaf; 
such a bow, usually slim and light, vibrates when 
loosed. 

Zawrdà^, kaws munhaniya. Probably a bow with 
a strong bend (LA, iv, 334) made from nasham wood 
(chadara velutina). 

Báyina. A bow which uses too long an arrow, this 
being considered a fault because it reduces the draw 
and consequently makes the shot less powerful. 

‘Atala. Powerful Persian bows which are very 
curved (thus in the treatises as well as in the lexica). 

Arbalests. Ranging from the stone- or pellet-bows 
mentioned above to the powerful siege machines 
with winding mechanisms, there existed a whole 
array of arbalests. Mentioned below are only those 
which appear most frequently in the treatises on 
djihàd and fwrüsiyya. It should be noted at the 
outset that if the expression kaws al-ridjl seems to 
be used for arbalests in general, certain authors give 
it the more precise sense of ‘‘foot-bow” and dis- 
tinguish it from the kaws al-rikab “stirrup-bow” or 
arbalista ad unum pedem, an arbalest with a stirrup 
for one foot only, just as in the west this last was 
distinguished from the arbalista ad duos pedes (see 
Payne-Gallwey, Crossbow, 60). One may distinguish, 
in order of increasing complexity: 

Kaws al-husban. This is a hand bow adapted to 
shoot short arrows, and it had therefore an arrow 
guide. but no nut or locking mechanism. 

Kaws al-ridjl. A cross-bow of any kind, with a 
stirrup or not; for an illustration of a simple cross- 
bow, see Saracen archery, Xxx. 

Kaws al-rikáb. A cross-bow with a stirrup, in 
which the foot is placed, see ibid., xxxi. A cross- 
bowman thus armed carries round his waist a strap 
at whose two extremities are hooks and by means of 
which he engages the bowstring. Having placed his 
foot or feet in the stirrup, he straightens up and 
thereby pulls on the cord which thus reaches the 
catch (kufl) of the stock or arrow-guide (m#djrdat). 

Diarkh (< Persian ¢arkk “circle, wheel’). An 
individual arbalest whose bow is drawn back by 
means of a wheel (whence its name); by this very 
long arrows, approaching the length of javelins, could 
be fired (for an illustration of one type, see Saracen 
archery, 18). The Muslims borrowed from the Mongols 
the usage of multiple-firing arbalests called ZarkA- 
kamán, which the carkhandasadn of Hiilagii’s army 
used (see HISAR. iii. Persia]. 

Kaws al-siyár. This was no longer a portable 
arbalest but a siege-engine mounted on a fixed 
Chassis. It was used during the warfare between 
Saladin and the Crusaders, and corresponds grosso 
modo to the “grand arbalest with a wheel" used in 
Europe for sieges and described by Viollet le Duc 
(Dict. d'architecture, v, 241-3). 


Siege-engines [see HISAR], of a more or less static 
nature, like the stone-hurler or *arráda [q.v.] and 
the mangonel or mandjanik [q.v.] were, according to 
their importance, set up on mountings or even 
manufactured on the spot (as did the Ottomans 
later with their cannons). This necessitated the 
presence of specialist corps, mainly of carpenters 
(these last being also used to make supports for the 
galleries in mine-shafts), as well as the besieging 
troops. One should also note that certain of these 
siege-engines could be used to hurl pots full on 
incendiary naphtha or naft [q.v.]. 

4. The terminology of the components of the bow 
(see fig. 1) 
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Fig. 1. 


This terminology presupposes that the bow is held 
vertically, in position for firing, and this determines 
the four main “regions” of the bow, sc. the upper 
part (ra?s al-kaws) and the lower part (ridjl al-kaws), 
from the vertical axis, and on the horizontal axis, 
the internal face or “belly” (bajn al-kaws), facing the 
archer, and the external face or “back” (zahr al- 


kaws). 
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The sources frequently liken the composite bow 
to the human body, and most parts of it take their 
name from parts of this last (e.g. zahr, bafn, rukba, 
*unuk, kabda, zufr, etc.), thus the arc of the bow has 
as its centre or focal point the kabid (lit. “‘liver’’), 
and the term dimak/daymak is used for “‘arrow-pass”’, 
sc. the side of the handle continuous with the wadjh 
(‘face’), the part facing the archer as he shoots; it 
derives from Persian dima ‘‘cheek’’. 

Once the bow has been strung and held in a 
recurved position, each of its limbs delimits, together 
with the bowstring, a sector or “house” (bayt). Thus 
we have, with the upper limb, an ‘‘upper house’’ 
(bay! a*là), also called “house of shooting” (bayt al- 
ramy), because the shot is made according to this 
plan. The lower limb determines the “lower house” 
(bayt asfal) or “house of perpendicularity” (bayt al- 
tskat), ie. that which falls away towards the ground. 
At 3/4 of the way along its length, each limb makes 
a sharp angle of return, at ca. 60°, in the backwards 
direction; this bend has to be very resistant, since it 
bears the thrust of the recurved limb. Mardi calls 
this part dustár (Persian ''twisted cord, turban"), i.e. 
the torus, which corresponds to the Arabic terms 
taif “edging, that which skirts the edge" and ‘unuk. 
However, Taybughà uses dwstár in a quite different 
sense, sc. that of "the working part of the limb", 
and this gives better sense, see the diagram of the 
terminology of the bow in Saracen archery, 162. 
Since each “house” has its torus, there is in effect an 
“upper torus” or “torus of the house of shooting” 
(dustār bayt al-ramy), and a “lower torus” or “torus 
of the house of perpendicularity (dustār bayt al-iskāț). 
The torus is followed by the rigid, straight end of 
the limb, the ‘‘end-piece”’ or siya, whose extremity 
has a bone or ivory ferrule, ghifar/ghifava — ''cover 
or cap”. In this ferrule there is gouged out the groove 
or *'nock" (fard), where the loop of the bow-string 
(‘ayn al-watar) fits. When the string is in place, the 
end-piece appears like the neck of a violin; at its 
base and just before the bend of the torus, there 
may be a string-bridge whose function is to keep the 
bow-string constantly within the plan of the bow. 
As with the other parts coming in pairs, one speaks 
of an "upper end-piece" for that of the ''house ot 
Shooting" (siya ‘ulya@ or siya bayt al-ramy) and a 
“lower end-piece” for that of the “house of per- 
pendicularity” (siya sufla or siya bayt al-iskat). 

5. Arrow and quivers 

The three main words denoting the arrow seem 
to convey the following distinctions: sahm (arrow 
made from a reed; but Taybugha, in Saracen archery, 
24, says that this was of hard, solid wood)—xnabl 
(wooden or Arab arrow)—ushshab (Persian arrow). 
Sahm is the most general term if one believes Hero- 
dotus, for whom the Arabs as well as the Persians 
originally used arrows made from reeds (apud Hein, 
26). According to Ibn al-Tiktakà, the Persians called 
the Arab arrow (generally made from wood) nabl 
(Fries, 53), whilst the word continually used in the 
accounts of battles fought in the eastern provinces 
of the Umayyad empire to indicate the Persian 
arrow is nushsháb, of whatever material it may be 
made (ibid.) Leaving aside the divergencies found 
in certain manuscripts, the constituent elements of 
a wooden arrow, as they appear in the relevant 
treatises, are as follows (see fig. 2). ^ 

The wood (of the shaft) (Ridh), whose forepart 
(towards the head) is called the sadr or foreshaft, and 
whose rear part, of wider section, is the main. The 
sadr includes a socket (ru‘z) meant to take the head. 
This delicate end of the wood of the shaft is reinforced 


nasl (zudjdj) 





sadr 


kidh 


matn 





Fig. 2. 


by a binding of sinews (djalz or risaf). The part of 
the matn which receives the fletchings (risk) is the 
section which is somewhat constricted and is called 
the waist (Rakw); it terminates in an enlargement 
where is made the nock (f&k) which is meant to be 
embedded in the nocking-point of the bow-string 
(ma‘din al-watar). The base of the matn, which is 
situated just above the nock, undergoes, at the 
moment of release, a violent thrust which might 
tend to break the arrow at this point; hence it has 
a ligature of sinews (ujra '"cuticle") which is the 
counterpart of that of the upper part of the sadr 
(the djalz or riséf). The arrow is, in this way, re- 
inforced at both of the ends of least resistance. The 
two sides of the nock are called skarkha al-fak. The 
head (naşl or zudjdj), which may have two edges 
(ghirárán), has a pointed tang (sinkh) which is 
embedded within the ru‘z. 

In the treatises on rimdya, quivers are given 
various, sometimes contradictory names. Thus we 
find: dja‘ba, a fairly large, leather quiver having a 
lid fixed by means of a cord (mikhdhaf). There are 
two Persian terms: tirkask, a quiver made of horse- 
hair and used by archers from the province of 
Gilan, and nim-ling, a quiver made of various skins 
sewn together and analogous to the preceeding one. 
Kindil(< Greek xavdnaa, see Dozy, Suppl., ii, 410), 
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a cylindrical quiver in which the arrows are placed 
with their heads downwards, as opposed to the 
procedure with the dja*ba. Concerning the kindna, a 
quiver made from skins, the lexicographical evidence 
is somewhat contradictory. LA, xiii, 321-2, gives the 
two senses of quiver made from skin and quiver made 
from wood, and Ibn Durayd, Isktikak, Cairo 1958, 
27-8, notes that “if (the quiver] is made from skin, 
it is called kindna, if made from wood, djafir, and if 
made from two pieces fastened together, karan. The 
term kindéna comprises all these nuances’. Djafir, 
according to LA, iv, 143, "resembles the kinána, but 
is bigger and can hold a large number of arrows. 
A hadith seems to show that this quiver was of 
purely Arab origin: “Whoever takes an Arab bow 
and its quiver (djafir), God will keep poverty away 
Írom him" (ibid.. Kadba, a quiver made from the 
nab* wood (Grewia tenax). Karan, a quiver made 
from pieces of leather put together so that the air 
can circulate through interstices left so that the 
fletchings of the arrows do not deteriorate. Wafda, 
a quiver made from skin entirely, with no wood in 
its construction (the word originally denotes a 
shepherd's leather bag). Finally, one should note a 
metaphorical phrase for '"'quiver" connected with 
its capacity, sc. umm thalathin (al-Suyüti, Muzhir, 
Cairo n.d., i, 590). Another pointer to the capacity 
of certain quivers is provided by al-Wakidi, who in 
his account of the battle of Uhud notes that an 
archer called Aba Talha spread out in front of the 
Prophet, as a sign of his faithfulness, the contents of 
his quiver (dja‘ba), amounting to 50 arrows (apud 
Fries, 54). 

6. Gauntlets and thumb-rings 

The very strong pressure of the bow-string on the 
fingers and thumb at the time of the draw neces- 
sitates some protection here, provided by a leather 
gauntlet with the fingers reinforced with horn, 
bamboo or other hard material and held on the 
wrist by a thong or strap. According to the technique 
adopted for locking the bow-string (‘akd), this 
gauntlet can have 2, 3 or 4 fingers, but is never a 
complete glove. It may be designated by the arabised 
Persian word kushtuban/kishtiban, a doublet of 
angushtvaneh|angushtbaneh (see Dozy, Suppl., s.v.); 
however, this is also the normal word for *thumb- 
guard", "drawing-ring"',see J. D. Latham, Keshtebán: 
a Persian loan-word in Arabic, in JRAS (1968), 65-7. 
The modern archer’s gauntlet is a copy of this. The 
so-called **Mongolian" method of taking the bow- 
String with the thumb requires the use of a thumb- 
stall, khati‘a (sometimes, but incorrectly, khayta‘a). 
Good archers seem especially to appreciate rings made 
from hard substances like bone or ivory and corre- 
sponding exactly to the shape of their thumb, care- 
fully carved and sometimes decorated with great 
artistry (see Arab archery, 123-4; Hein, in Isl. xv, 
18-22; Klopsteg, 67-70; Latham and Paterson, 
Saracen archery, pl. 7 A-B). 

7. The phases and principles of shooting 

The act of shooting can be broken down into a 
certain number of phases, each of which is developed 
with detail and precision and with reference to the 
practice of the main master-archers, in the treatises 
on rimáya. It is not possible to enter into detail here 
(see for this, Latham and Paterson, Saracen archery, 
and Boudot-Lamotte, Contribution) and only a 
brief review of these phases, treated chronologically, 
is given here. 

(a) łār, act of stringing or bracing the bow. This 
operation needs special care, as much to avoid 
damaging the bow as to avoid injury. Certain 


particularly powerful bows require the intervention 
of a helper or of special contrivances, bracing mech- 
anisms, such as the kkarkumān “bracing-board’”’ 
(from Pers. kkar +- kumān?). 

(b) Ķabda, grasp, sc. the position of the left hand 
(for a right-handed person) on the grip or handle 
(makbid) of the bow. In order to distinguish this 
technique from that of the ‘akd (see below), the 
authors sometimes call this more precisely a/-kabda 
bi ?I-shamál. 

(c) *A&d or kafla, the ock, locking, sc. the position 
on the bow-string of the fingers of the right hand, 
and especially that of the thumb in the “Mongolian” 
technique of locking (a/-*a&kd bi 'I-ibhám ‘ald 'Il-watar). 
In order to achieve a concise and clear exposition of 
this, the authors of the treatises generally refer to 
counting by means of the fingers [see HISAB AL-‘AKD]. 
In effect, the thumb in the locking position and the 
fingers which, in various manners, come to lock the 
position in order to ensure a good draw of the string 
during the whole process of the draw, form a figure 
which is expressed by the corresponding numeral in 
the system of digital computation. Three locks seem 
to be especially favoured, sc. 63, 69 and 83. 

(d) Tafwik, nocking. This consists of bracing the 
arrow’s nock (f#&) on the binding of the bow-string. 
There must be no play there, so that when the 
archer draws back the arrow, together with the bow- 
string, he accompanies the latter in its rearwards 
path to the chosen anchorage-point (see below). 

(e) Madd, the draw, drawing (also nas‘ al-watar). 
This consists of bringing the bow-string back towards 
oneself. This technique has variants in terms of the 
anchor-point selected, which can be at different 
levels: eyebrow, ear-lobe, moustache, chin, sternum. 

(f) Nagar, aim. This has various techniques 
according to the corrections which must be made in 
height and direction. 

(g) Iilàk or iflàt, the loose, loosing. This is the 
last and certainly the most important phase of 
shooting, which demands the archer's entire con- 
centration, an “emptying of the heart” (takhliya- yi 
kalb) and a setting-aside of all other thought (mã 
siwá). The master-archers insist in this attitude, 
which is like that of the supplicant at the time of the 
takbir al-itrdm. There seem to be three basic iflaks. 
In the first, called mukhtalas “snatched”, the archer 
draws rapidly and looses immediately without any 
break in time. In the second, called säkin “held”, 
he draws slowly, holding the draw in order to verify 
that the position of the shot is good and then looses 
calmly. The third is called mafruk "twisted", and 
involves a light, partial draw—a brief moment at 
rest—and then a sudden end to the draw followed 
immediately by the loose. 

Like the religious lawyers or fukaha’, the authors 
of the treatises distinguish five arkan, sc. the bow, 
the string, the arrow, the thumb-ring and the archer, 
and in the manner of fikk, they divide the phases of 
shooting which have been surveyed above into «sul 
and furü*. It is thus possible to draw up the following 
table from the information of the chief master-archers: 

Abt Hashim—4 «sil, sc. kabda, *akd, madd, itlàk. 

Tàhir—to the 4 «$41 given above is added an as! 
called i«timàád which consists of holding firmly in the 
left hand the grip or handle of the bow whilst the 
right-hand fingers make a good locking of the string, 
the two hands exerting equal forces. 

Ishak—intisaéb (position facing the target), itdr, 
tafwik, kufla, kabda, madd, iflat, fatha, together with 
a far‘, shooting from beneath a shield (al-ramy taht 
al-turs). 
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Abi Misa al-Kharraz—4 usél, sc. ‘akd, kabda, 
nazar, iflat, and 6 furi‘, sc. itar, tafwik, shooting from 
beneath a shield, shooting with a breastplate, 
knowledge of weapons for their use in combination, 
ways of changing weapons in the course of a battle. 
He also adds two moral qualities, khasla: not to 
shoot at anyone or anything contrary to the will of 
God, and to show patience. 

Muhammad al-Harawi—7 usdl, sc. itdr, iafwik, 
kufla, kabda, madd, nazar, iflat. 

Finally, one may note that all these different 
techniques seem to come down to three main physical 
types, those of the three Imams of rimdaya, sc. Hashim 
(tall), Tahir (short and stocky) and Ishak (medium 
height). 

8. Training and tactical use 

The preceeding considerations concern shooting 
mainly on a horizontal plane. The Mamlüks especially 
developed two forms of practice shooting in a vertical 
plane, one up into the air (ramy al-kabak) and one 
downwards (kighadj). The archer familiar with these 
techniques could use his weapon to maximum 
advantage in the various circumstances arising 
during battle. 

Ramy al-kabak “shooting at a gourd” (Tkish. 
kabak ‘‘gourd’’), A pole approximately 25 feet high 
was erected in the maydán, with a gourd or other 
spherical or oval object at its end, which the mounted 
archer must reach when his galloping horse passed 
by the pole. Little is known about the origins of this 
shooting exercise, which must have come from 
Central Asia and Turkmen practice. This exercise 
was very popular under the Mamlüks, and reached 
its apogee between 658/1260 and 694/1295 in the 
sultanates of Baybars I, Kalà?ün and al-Ashraf 
Khalil, often giving rise to splendid festivities. A 
description is given in the Mamlük historians Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nudjum, viii, 6, and al-Makrizi, Khitat, 
iii, 180. On ramy al-kabak, see especially Latham and 
Paterson, Saracen archery, 77-8, 172, and Hassanein 
Rabie, The training of the Mamlük Faris, in War, 
technology and society in the Middle East, ed. V. J. 
Parry and M. E. Yapp, London 1975, 153-63. 


a 





Kighadi (« Tkish. kigag “slope, incline”; the 
faulty transliteration of J.T. Reinaud kycadj gives 
the word as it must have appeared after the passage 
of Tkish. g to Ar. &). In Taybugha (Saracen archery, 
78-9, 172-3) this term denotes either an exercise in 
which the archer, shooting parallel with his left 
thigh, shoots at a ground target, or else any kind 
of downwards shot made from horseback. According 
to Morier, Second journey through Persia, London 
1818, 169, the word denoted shooting rearwards by 
a group of cavalrymen at full galop. 

In open country, the archers whose function was 
to break, from a distance, the charge of the enemy 
were normally placed in the front rank. (Crossbow- 
men were also used for this aim, but with varying 
effect. If the arbalest gave an advantage of greater 
precision and a more powerful shot, it had serious 
disadvantages: heaviness, cumbersomeness and 
above all, a distinctly slower frequency of shooting, 
since a good crossbowman could only with great 
difficulty let off two bolts in the time during which 
an archer could shoot off twelve arrows. Hence the 
crossbow was primarily used for the defence or 
attacking of fortresses.) In the second rank came 
infantrymen sheltered behind shields and provided 
with weapons for cut-and-thrust in close combat 
(lances, swords). In the third rank were placed 
detachments of cavalry meant for hurling in at 
decisive moments {see HARB, ii. The caliphate]. The 
Turks, and then the Mongols, gave pride of place on 
the battle field to cavalrymen armed with short and 
very powerful reflexed, composite bows. The tactic 
of these horse-archers consisted of drowning the 
enemy under a hail of arrows whilst one or both of 
the wings moved round to envelope the enemy’s 
wings or rear [see HARB. iv. Persia]. 

The ‘Scythian’? method of shooting over the 
shoulder. This was a tactic stemming from the 
nomadic peoples of Central Asia, who were trained 
from childhood in riding and archery. The tactic 
must have been adopted, as Rostovtseff showed 
(see Bibl.), by the Scythians of the 8th-2nd centuries 
BC, and then passed to the Tatars; it made a vivid 
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impression on classical authors, in whom the ex- 
pression “Parthian shot’? became a synonym for 
treachery (on the Scythians’ tactics, see Herodotus, 
iv, 120; Xenophon, Anabasis, iii, 3, 10). This archer 
avoided close combat by making a series of attacks 
and retreats which had a definitely demoralising 
effect on the enemy. Greek and Latin authors often 
refer to this, and especially significant in this con- 
nection is the verse of Propertius, iv, 3, 65-6, des- 
cribing ‘‘the cunningly-contructed bow which lets 
fly against the fleeing cruppers”’, plumbea cum 
tortae sparguntur pondera fundae|Subdolus et uersuis 
increpat arcus equis. 

It is moreover the concept of nomadic steppe 
cavalrymen which is at the bottom of mediaeval 
representations of Centaurs galloping along and 
shooting arrows behind them; see on this Z. Kadar, 
L'influence des peuples cavaliers sur la formation des 
representations mediévales des Centaures, in Acta 
Archaeologica, ii/4 (Budapest 1952), 307-18. 

This method of shooting, more ‘‘Scythian” than 
“Parthian”, considering its ultimate origin, recurs in 
Turco-Mongol military traditions and is perfectly 
illustrated in the famous 15th century miniature of 
the Top Kapu Saray, 2163 Istanbul (see fig. 3). Its 
persistence over the course of centuries is remark- 
able, and Sulimirski (see Bibl.) has seen a last vestige 
of it during the modern period (long after firearms 
had toppled the bow from its primacy) in the rear- 
wards shooting practiced—on horseback and with 
pistols—by the Cossacks of the 19th century and up 
to the time of the Polish-Bolshevik warfare of 1920. 
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(A. Boupor-LAMOTTE) 

KAWS KUZAH, the Arabic term for the 
rainbow, formed from kaws "bow" (Kws in the 
inscriptions of Jordan; Kawsh in the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-Pileser, Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal; Kiusu 
in Babylonian inscriptions of the time of Darius and 
Artaxerxes I; Kusu, Kushu, Kishi, Kashi, in the Old 
Testament; Kos/K6s/Ko&e, amongst the Nabataeans; 
Kaws, Kays, in Arabia), an Edomite deity known 
during the first millennium and later venerated by the 
Nabataeans (cf. Vriezen, The Edomitic deity Qaus, 
330 ff.). He was a war-god, symbolised by the bow, 
just as Adad berqu, god of the tempest, was sym- 
bolised by lightning (D. van Buren, Symbols of the 
gods in Mesopotamian art, 1945, 67), and as Dhu 
’1-Khalasa, the archer-god of the Arabian pantheon, 
was symbolised by arrows (see T. Fahd, Le panthéon 
de I Arabie centrale avant V hégire, 61 ff.). 

After the manner of Dhu 'l-Sharà which eclipsed 
him, Kaws acquired other prerogatives, those of 
most of the gods of the desert regions, such as the 
protection of the vegetation by ensuring rain, a 
prerogative symbolised by the rainbow. Hence in 
the nomadic milieu, the name Kaws was followed by 
kuzak in order to define his speciality. Kuzak, pl. of 
kuzka, ‘‘a coloured band of yellow, red and green” 
(Yàküt, iv, 86 ll. 3-4; TA, ii, 209, l. 11 from foot) 


denotes the successive appearance of bands of colour 
in the rainbow. As the divine symbol became sub- 
stituted in general usage for the divine name whose 
attributes it was eventually to determine, kwzah 
sometimes came to designate the god himself. 
Hence is attributed to Muhammad the saying “Do 
not say Kaws Kuzah, because Kuzah is the name of 
a demon (shayían), but say Kaws Allāh” (Yāķūt, 
iv, 85-6), and Djàhiz adds, "just as one says the 
House of Allàh, the pilgrims of Allàh and the lion 
of Allah” (Hayawan, ii, 28-9); here, the symbol is 
taking the place of that which was originally sym- 
bolised. This is confirmed by the fact that this 
shayjan (a term applied to the pagan idols) became, 
in Islamic cosmological tradition, the angel in charge 
of the rainbow (Yàküt, iv, 86 1. 4). 

Furthermore, Kuzah, the abridged form of Kaws 
Kuzah, still denotes at Muzdalifa the pick placed at 
the right of the imam when he occupies the place 
reserved for him for the Pilgrimage ceremonies; 
before Islam, this designated, in the same spot, the 
pyre where the sacred fire of Muzdalifa was kindled 
(cf. Fahd, op. cit., 10). When considered together 
with Kaws Kuzah, this fire could have been one of 
rogation or istiska? [q.v.]. 

In short, Kaws Kuzah is the Arabic variation of 
the name of a divinity whose importance is attested 
by a number of theophoric names found among the 
peoples moving round the region between Central 
Arabia and the Jordan, such as Kawsh-malaku and 
Kawsh-gabri, two kings of Edom in the times of 
Tiglath-Pileser III (744-27 B.C.) and Esarhaddon 
(680-69 B.C.); Kwsbr, Kwsmlk, amongst the 
people of Lihyan; Slmtks amongst the Minaeans, 
Kws*nl, Kwsny, Pg*kws, in the inscriptions of 
Tell Khulayfa (7th century B.C); Kusudjada*, 
Kusudjahabi, Barkusu, in the Babylonian period; 
and Kosdaros, Kosnatanos, Kosmalachos, Kosbanos, 
etc. in the Hellenistic period. 

The absence of such theophoric names composed 
with Kaws in Arab onomastic is striking and unusual, 
given the fact that there exist names compounded 
with Kays, such as Imru? al-Kays and ‘Abd al-Kays 
(explained in Hamdsa, ed. Freytag, i, 85, and Batal- 
yüsi, Sharh diwàn Imri? al-Kays, Cairo 1308, 3, as 
being connected with an idol called al-Kays, on 
analogy with the type of theophoric names fairly 
common in Arab onomastic). 

Should one then conclude that Kaws and Kays are 
two forms of the same name? With Wellhausen, 
Reste?, 67, and G. Ryckmans, Les religions arabes 
préislamiques?, 206, 226, and against Nóldeke, in 
ZDMG, xl (1887), 714, and ERE, i (1908), 660-1, A. 
Fischer, EJ‘ art. gais, A. Grohmann, Die Araber, 
1963, 85, and M. Hofner, in Wörterbuch der M ytho- 
logie. Die alten Kultur. I. Vordere Orient, ed. Haussig, 
460-1, we maintain that Kaws and Kays denote one 
and the same god (cf. Fahd, op. cit., 136-40). 

This god is Kaws and not Kays, for the following 
reasons: (1) the absence of the name Kays from the 
Arab pantheon as described by Ibn al-Kalbi in his 
Kitab al-Asnam, the source of all writings on the 
question; (2) the absence of theophoric names com- 
posed with Kays in the inscriptions gathered in 
Arabia and in the vast region traversed by Arabs to 
the north of the peninsula (cf. Lankester Harding, 
An index and concordance of pre-Islamic Arabian 
names and inscriptions, 921, in which only theophoric 
names with Kaws are attested); (3) the isolated 
position of the two theophoric names composed with 
Kays in comparison with the large number of those 
composed with Kaws; and (4) the existence in 
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Min aean of a theophoric name K ysmnwi (cf.Jamme, 
in Oriens antiquus, vi, 181-2, text no. 1211), in which 
kays occupies the place of imru? and of ‘abd and not 
that of a divine name. 

Should one therefore deduce from this transforma- 
tion of Kaws into Kays, in the kingdom of Kinda, 
an attempt to appropriate the ancient Edomite 
deity by the powerful tribal confederation of the 
Kaysis? 

Bibliography: Th. C. Vriezen, The Edomitic 
deity Qaus, in Oudtestamentische Studien, xiv 
(1965), 330-53; T. Fahd, Le panihéon de l'Arabie 
centrale à la veille de l'hégire, Paris 1968, 136- 
40; A. Fischer, AL-KAIS, in EI'!; H. Derenbourg, 
La poéte antéislamique Imru? l-Kais et le dieu 
arabe al-Kais, in Études de critique el. d'histoire, 
2* série (Bibl. de l'École des Hautes Études, 
Sciences religieuses, vol. vii); G. Lankester Har- 
ding, An index and concordance of pre-Islamic 
Arabian names and inscriptions, Toronto 1971. 

(T. FAHD) 

Independently of kaws kuzah, other expressions 
are used in Arabic to denote the rainbow: Kaws 
Allah, K. Rastl Allah, K. al-sama@, K. al-ghamam, 
K. al-muzn, ‘al@im al-sama?, K. Kazi‘. The words 
kusján (dust), kusjani, kusfalani and kusjalaniyya 
have a quite different origin. Muslim scholars include 
the rainbow among the 4thar al-‘ulwiyya, the 
superior phenomena. The rainbow is usually opposite 
the spectator, while the sun is at his back and there 
is a dark cloud or wall behind drops of water; the 
drops may be in a cloud or formed at springs, water- 
wheels, in turbulent rivers where spray is formed, 
in the steam of baths or in water which is ejected 
from the mouth in a spray (see Beitr. V). Frequent 
reference is made to a description by Ibn Sina (see 
E. Wiedemann and M. Horten, in Bibl, among 
others) who was on the top of a very high hill at the 
foot of which lay a vast bank of mist; the sun was 
above the hill and Ibn Sina saw a rainbow on the 
mist below him. 

Numerous descriptions of rainbows occur 
in literature, e.g., in the Hamasa (F. Tuch, ZDMG, 
iii, 200 ff.), also by the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla and 
by the poet al-Wa?wà? (see F. Dieterici, Mutanabbi 
und Saif al-Daula aus der Edelperle des Tha‘alibt 
dargestellt, Leipzig 1847, 129, 175). 

The more or less strictly scientific studies of 
the rainbow are also numerous. Hadjdji Khalifa 
(iv, No. 9,640) quotes a special “Im Kaws Kuzah 
concerning which he deals with all questions that can 
arise. According to him, “it investigates how the 
rainbow is formed, the reason why it is formed and 
why it is circular; further the reason for the difference 
in its colours, why it appears after rain at the end 
of a day and why it is often seen by day but only 
rarely at night by moonlight. It further investigates 
the astrological significance (al-ahkam) of its appear- 
ance". Descriptions on similar lines are found, for 
example, in the works of al-Kazwini (‘Adja71b al- 
Makhlikat, ed. Wüstenfeld, 98; Kosmographie, tr. 
Ethé, 201); in the Rasa?il Ikhwán al-Safa?, Bombay 
1305, ii, 52 ff. (cf. F. Dieterici, Die Naturanschauung 
der Araber, Berlin 1861, 87); also by al-Karafi in 
his Kitab al-Istibsar fima tudrikuhu ’l-absar; and in 
the Risdla fi Kaws Kusah of al-Tukati (see Berlin 
Catalogue by Ahlwardt, No. 5691); two anonymous 
works have been published by Cheikho (al-Machriq, 
xv (1912), 736-44). A considerable section in a me- 
teorological work (Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue, No. 
6054), and no doubt many other passages, deal with 
our phenomenon. The most important and most 


comprehensive work, however, is from the pen of 
Ibn Sina in his Skifa? (see Bibl.). 

The descriptions of the rainbow are in 
general very accurate. Not only the simple rainbow 
but also the double and even triple are described. 
The first is said to be produced by the sun’s rays 
themselves, the second by the rays shining through 
the rays from the first and the third by the rays from 
the first two; the bows therefore are successively 
weaker. It is emphasised that the rainbow is not 
always composed of the same colours, a phenomenon 
which has been fully investigated by M. Pernter. It 
is also mentioned that the rainbow is particularly 
beautiful when the sun is on the horizon. 

The older treatment of the theory of the rainbow 
goes back to Aristotle, with whose meteorological 
works the Arabs were acquainted. Thàbit b. Kurra 
is said to have translated a commentary by Atháfrü- 
ditus — Epaphroditos (?) on Aristotle's essay on the 
rainbow (Ibn al-Kifti, 59). Aristotle is followed by 
Ibn Sinà, Ibn al-Haytham, al-Karáfi etc., although 
in many details they make additions and corrections 
to his views. It is always assumed that the rainbow 
is produced by beams of light or visual rays which 
are regularly reflected on the raindrops, on very 
minute reflecting surfaces. Kamal al-Din al-Farisi 
(q.v.] gave a brilliant exposition of the correct expla- 
nation, as far as was possible in the general state of 
knowledge in his day, when the dispersion of light 
was unknown, Like us he says that the light is once 
or twice reflected in the interior of the globule of 
water and then radiates out from it; thus we have 
the main and secondary rainbow, He also endeavours 
to investigate the cause of the colours although, of 
course, not satisfactorily. By experiments he proves 
the correctness of his results, which are on a much 
higher level than those of Theodoricus of Freiburg 
(about 1300). 

From kuzah comes a word takazih, meaning 
“showing the colours of the rainbow” or briefly, “the 
colours of the rainbow". It is defined by Kamal al- 
Din as “different graduated colours in the region 
between blue, green, yellow, red, smoke-coloured 
white, that is, as regards sensual perception". 

The rainbow is also given an astrological 
significance according to the zodiacal sign in 
which it appears. In the Ram it means plague and 
death (Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue, No. 5906, al-Kawl 
Sala tul Kaws Kuzah). In another manuscript, (No. 
5915, I) it is said that in September a rainbow 
indicates great tyranny and oppression. 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Abh. zur arabi- 
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part 5-6; G. Hellmann, Neudrucke von Schriften 

über Meteorologie, etc., No. 15; the passages 

mentioned from the Ras@%il Ikhwan al-Safa?, from 

Dieterici, 23-41, and from al-Kazwini from Ethé, 

127-42; Mallon, Kaws Kuzah, in al-Machriq, iii 

(1900), 241, note; O. Gilbert, Die meteorologischen 

Theorien des griechischen Aliertums, Leipzig 1901, 

600 ff. (for a comparison of the Arab views with 

those of the Greeks). (E. WIEDEMANN) 

KAWSARA or KÜstiRA, Italian island, now 
called Pantelleria, situated 64 miles/roo km. from 
Sicily and 55 miles/76 km. from the Tunisian town 
of Kelibia (Clypea); it is volcanic in structure, lacking 
any fresh water and culminating in a height of 2,600 
ft.[/836 m. The area is 83 km?., and the population 
10,000. The name Kawsara (vocalised thus by Yàküt 
— who suggests an Arabic etymology, ''date basket" 
— and in most of the sources) is actually of Greek 
origin, being a deformation of Cossyra, more easily 
discerned in the form attested and favoured by Bakri, 
sc. Küsira. It must have been generally pronounced 
Küsra, then Arabised in the written texts, by assimi- 
lation to an Arab form, as Kawsara. 

Lacking any great strategic or economic value, 
Kawsara figures little in the historical sources, and 
only a few items of information on it can be found 
in the Arabic sources. At the time of the invasion of 
Ifrikiya in 27/647-8 by ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi 
Sarh [q.v.], the inhabitants of Djazirat Sharik (Cape 
Bon) gathered at Clypea and took refuge temporarily 
on Kawsara. Half-a-century later, in ca. 81/700, 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Katan—who ended up as governor 
of Spain—devastated the island, probably operating 
from Egypt as his base. Kawsara doubtless subse- 
quently suffered further from attacks by the Muslim 
fleets which began to rove the Mediterranean. In 
221/836 it was still in Byzantine hands, and served as 
a base for their fleet, operating against the Aghlabids, 
involved after 212/827 with the conquest of Sicily. 
It is unknown exactly when the Aghlabids took it, 
but it was apparently in their possession by 250/864, 
and after this date, the island became completely 
arabised and islamised, forming part of Ifrikiya till 
the Almohad period. 

It was inevitably involved in the fighting between 
the Normans of Sicily and the Zirids. It was in the 
waters of Kawsara that the fleet of 400 ships fitted 
out by al-Mu‘izz b. Badis (407-54/1016-62) to assist 
the Muslims of Sicily was wrecked in Dhu ’]-Ka‘da 
416/January 1026, It was also there that the fleets 
of Pisa and Genoa, who were preparing to attack 
Ifrikiya, concentrated in 480/1087-8. The island’s 
Muslims warned Tamim (454-501/1062-1108) by car- 
rier pigeon of the danger threatening him. In 517/ 
1123 the Norman fleet, en route for Mahdiyya, 
sacked and laid waste Kawsara, and massacred its 
inhabitants. Finally, in 543/1148-9, the Sicilian fleet, 
under George of Antioch, occupied the island before 
going on to seize the Zirid capital. 

The island was then apparently recovered by the 
Almohads who freed Ifrikiya from the Christian 
presence and unified the Maghrib, but this was not 
for long. By the terms of the treaty of 15 Djumada II 
618/5 August 1221 made with the Emperor Frederick 
II, the Almohad governor of Tunis ceded Kawsara 
to Sicily, on condition that the Muslims of the island 
might enjoy administrative and legal autonomy and 
that half of the taxation levied on them should go to 
Ifrikiya (Mas-Latrie, Traités..., Paris 1866, 153-5). 
From this time onwards, Kawsara shared the destiny 
of Sicily, and was thus for some time dependent on 
the crown of Aragon; it probably received from the 


Catalans its new name of Pantelleria., However, the 
rulers of Tunis did not totally give up the idea of 
regaining it. A curious treaty made in 1403 laid down 
the ways in which the ruler of Aragon might take 
control of Djerba, whilst the ruler of Tunis might 
get Kawsara; but this arrangement was never put 
into effect. 

The people of Kawsara long remained Muslim. 
Yàküt (d. 626/1228) states that in the 7th/13th 
century they comprised Wahbi Ibadis (originally 
from Dijerba?), whose austere way of life was per- 
fectly adapted to the isolation and meagre resources 
of the island. The new Christian rulers did all they 
could to keep them. Thus one finds Alfonso of 
Aragon complaining to the Sultan of Tunis in 1438 
that certain Hafsid officials were encouraging them 
to emigrate. His envoy demanded the return of the 
emigrants, and even the planting of new Ifrikiyans 
in the island. The date of the spreading of Christianity 
is unknown. Fazello, cited in Amari, Storia, iii, 895, 
tells us that at the beginning of the roth/r6th 
century Christians and Muslims wore the same 
garments and spoke the same language. According 
to Bonnet, a Provençal merchant enslaved at Tunis, 
whence he had managed to escape, this language was 
in 1670 (the year in which he took refuge in Kawsara) 
the same as that spoken in Malta. It must therefore 
have been an Arabic already much transformed. 

The island's resources have always been fairly 
slight. Its woods provided wood of excellent quality, 
and wild goats are said to have been hunted. In mid- 
17th century, according to Bonnet, *'the island's trade 
consists entirely of wine, charcoal and wood which 
the people export to Sicily and Malta" (P. Grand- 
champ, Un marchand provengal . . ., 14). 
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KAWTHWAR, a word used only once in the 
Kur’an (CVIII, 1: “Yes, we have given you al- 
kawthar’); the short Sara CVIII is given the name 
surat al-kawthar, The word comes from the root 
K-TH-R *'to be abundant” in the faw‘al formation, 
which is not rare (e.g. nawfal: other examples in 
Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik, i, 34). The kawthar which occurs in ancient 
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Poetry (see quotations in Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, 261, and Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qorans, i, 92) means ‘‘abundance’’. Some ancient 
writers of fafsir interpret kawthar in Kur?àn, CVIII, 
I as "abundant goodness” (al-khayr al-kathir; cf. 
Ibn Hisham, op. cit.; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xxx, 180-1). 

This etymological meaning, however, although it 
did not totally disappear, gave way to a traditional 
interpretation. According to this the Prophet himself 
regarded al-kawthar as the proper name of a river 
in Paradise (cf. Ibn Hisham, 261 in fine, and specially 
al-Tabari, Tafsir, xxx, 179)., or as a pond which was 
shown to him at the time of his ascension to the 
Throne of God, and which was designated for him 
(al-Tabari, ibid., 180; cf. A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 
Creed, Cambridge 1932, 231). This last explanation 
is considered most credible by al-Tabari; al-kawthar 
was, then, becoming something almost synonymous 
with hawd [g.v.], "the Prophet's pool", at which 
believers quench their thirst when entering Paradise. 
Its existence is affirmed in several "professions of 
faith”. But more frequently al-kawthar will be the 
river which feeds the pool. According to a subsequent 
idea (cf. Ahwàal al-kiyáma, ed. Wolff, 107), all the 
rivers of Paradise flow into the hawd al-kawthar, also 
called nahr Muhammad, as specially belonging to the 
Prophet. 

The most ancient Siras already mention ‘the 
spring" (‘ayn), “the living spring’ (‘ayn jariya) 
which waters Paradise (LXXVII, 41; LXXXVIII, 
12 and passim); the Medinan Siras describe in more 
detail the “rivers” (al-anhār). In XLVII, 15, for 
example: ‘‘There will be rivers there, the water of 
which is incorruptible, rivers of milk which never 
sour, rivers of wine sweet for those who drink of 
them, rivers of clear honey”. This description 
suggests the rivers of Paradise of Judaeo-Christian 
eschatology, flowing with oil, milk, wine and honey. 
It is of note that oil is replaced by “incorruptible 
water" (gkhayr àsin), so precious in the deserts of 
Arabia (cf. J. Horovitz, Das koranische Paradies, 9). 
Hadiths and tafsirs delight in describing al-kawthar 
on this same model. But taking into consideration 
the root meaning of "abundance", ai-kawthar, the 
“river of the Prophet" presents itself as the quintes- 
sence of the rivers of Paradise. In certain versions 
quoted by the Tafsir of al-Tabari it is said: ‘Its 
waters are whiter than the snow and sweeter than 
honey", or, **And its waters are of wine", Surpassing 
the Kur?ànic description are others endowing it 
with "banks of gold” or a bed of “rubies and pearls” 
with a perfume “more penetrating than musk” 
(cf. Soubhi El-Saleh, La vie future. selon le Coran, 
Paris 1972, 36 and ref.). Rationalising or modern 
tafsīrs easily lend a metaphoric sense to these details. 

Bibliography: given in the article. The 
principal traditional references to al-kawthar are 

(cf. Soubhi El-Saleh, op. cit., 36, n. 6 and Annexe 

I): Bukhari, viii, Rika@k, 119; Musnad of Ibn 

Hanbal, ii, 112; Tirmidhi, ii, Tafsir, to CVIII, 

240; Ibn Madja, Zuhd, 307; later, Baghawi, Masa- 

bth al-Sunna, ii, Hawd, 145; Ibn Kayyim al-Djaw- 

ziyya, Hadi l-arwah ila bildd al-afrah, 131, etc. 
(J. Horovitz - L. GARDET) 

KAWUKLU, Turkish “the man with the Kavuk”’, 
a character of the Turkish Orta oyunu theatre. 

Turkish kavuk indicates a rather high, variously- 
shaped cap, with a headband, sartk, wound round it 
(Ağakay, Türkçe sözlük: sarık sarılan başlık). Such caps 
of varying shape and colour according to rank were 
worn by officers of the Janissaries (cf. Mahmid 
Shewket, ‘Othmanlt teshkilat ve kiyafet-t ‘askeriyyesi, 





Istanbul 1325, i, 29 ff.). Other professions too had 
their own special kavuk, there were wezir, mollàá, 
kátib and pashalik kavughu, some with specific names: 
kallávi, khorasáni, müdjewweze, selimi, “örf (cf. Emin 
Cenkmen, Osmanh sarayw ve kiyafetleri, Istanbul 
1948). In official language, even an Arabic plural 
kawüwik was formed. However, the popular mind 
conceived of the Kawuk wearer in a different fashion: 
kavuk büyük ama altında efendi yok, “an imposing 
cap but no gentleman underneath it”; kavuk sallamak, 
“to wave one’s cap", t.e., “to say yes and amen to 
everything"; kavukçu or dalkavuk, ‘‘coaxer or 
wheedler” ; kavuk giydirmek, “to put on a cap", i.e., 
“to impose upon someone”. 

A special kawuklu appears as one of the two main 
characters of the Turkish popular theatre Orta 
oyunu [g.v.]. Such theatres had existed previously, 
but so far as we know, the term Orta oyunu occurs 
for the first time in 1833. The heyday of the Orta 
theatre was towards the end of the 19th century; it 
then became known in Europe through Künos's 
descriptions. The hero of the comic play was the 
Kawuklu, just like Karagéz [g.v.] in the shadow- 
plays. The other main character, Peshekàr, was a 
kind of theatre-director, corresponding somewhat to 
Hadjivàd in the shadow-play. The Kawwuklu's dress, 
including a caftan (djübbe) and trousers (shalvàr) 
was red, even the cap (see the plates in Künos and 
Gercek's publications). Often appearing as a pedlar, 
artisan or servant, the Kawuklu was a clown whose 
comedy lay in his misunderstanding the words of 
the other actors, his mindless execution of orders, 
which he twisted and exaggerated, his immoderate 
bragging, slyness and ready wit, and his imitation 
(taklid) of foreign voices and dialects, especially 
those of the non-Turks in the Ottoman Empire. 
Dextrous juggling was also part of his performance. 
Only the main lines of the action were known; the 
Kawuklu had to improvise all the jokes, so that his 
performance was a demanding one. About 40 titles 
of plays, some identical with those of the shadow- 
play, are known, and 25 names of famous Kawukius 
have come down to us. Special mention should be 
made of Hamdi (d. 1911), *Abdi (— *Abd al-Razzàk, 
d. 1914), Kel Hasan (d. 1929) and Nàshit (1889-1938) 
(see Gövsa, Türk meşhurları ansiklopedisi, with 
plates). Performances by these and other Kawuklus 
are still remembered by the populace. Hamdi, when 
asked by Künos where he had learnt his art, answered 
significantly that his uncle and comrades had been 
his teachers. In origin, the Orta theatre was probably 
influenced by foreign elements; Bombaci has sug- 
gested influences from Jews, Greeks and perhaps 
Gipsies. 

During the Reform period, this type of theatre 
met with serious competition from the European 
theatre, and many modernists wanted to forbid it 
outright. At the time when modern-type stages were 
set up, Hamdi made an attempt with the so-called 
suflörlü oyunlar, but without real success. Kel 
Hasan was more fortunate and died a rich man. In 
recent times, the Orta theatre has almost completely 
disappeared and endeavours to revive it are only 
occasionally heard of. 

Bibliography: I. Kúnos, Orta-oyounou, Buda- 
pest 1888; idem, Das türkische Volksschauspiel 
Orta ojunu, Leipzig 1908; J. Horovitz, Spuren 
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KÁWURD 5. CéaAGHRÍ BEG DÀwÜD, called also 
Kara Arslan Beg on his coins and by authors like 
Mirkh "and, the founder of a line of virtually 
independent Saldjik amirs in Kirmàn which 
endured for some 140 years until the irruption into 
the province of Oghuz from Khurasan. 

The origins of Saldjaik rule in Kirmar are obscure: 
there are discrepancies in the accounts of the sources, 
and the opening pages of Muhammad b. Ibrahim’s 
local history of Kirmàn are missing. Kirmàn had been 
recovered by the Büyids after the Ghaznavid 
occupation of 422-5/1031-4 (on which see E. Mercil, 
Gaznelilerin Kirman hdkimiyett (1031-1034), in 
Tarih Dergisi, no. 24 (1970), 35-44) and formed part 
of the amirate in southern Persia of ‘Imad al-Din 
Abū Kalidjar Marzuban. After the collapse of 
Ghaznavid power in Khurásàn, Saldjük bands began 
raiding southwards through Kühistàn and Tabas to 
Kirmàn. A raid on the chief town, Bardasir or 
Kirman, was repulsed by Abū Kālīdjar’s vizier 
Muhadhdhib al-Dawla Hibatallàh al-Fasawi in 434/ 
1042-3 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 349); whether Kàwurd or 
Ibráhim Inàl was the leader of this foray is unclear. 
However, shortly before the Büyid amir's death in 
440/1048-9, the rebellious Daylami commander in 
Bardasir, Bahram b. Lashkarsitan, delivered the 
capital into Kawurd’s hands, and Büyid rule was 
thus ended (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 349-50; Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim, 2-3). 

Kàwurd now began a reign of over a quarter- 
century in his apanage, acknowledging the supreme 
suzerainty of Toghril Beg and then, somewhat 
grudgingly, that of his own brother Alp Arslan. 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim gives considerable information 
about his internal policy. Over the ensuing years, he 
proved himself an energetic and capable ruler in 
Kirman. He behaved as an almost independent 
prince, with such insignia of royalty as the ceremonial 
parasol or éatr, the use of his own fughra or official 
emblem on documents (incorporating the Saldjük 
bow and arrow motif), and the adoption of honorific 
titles such as ‘Imad al-Dawla, found on his coins 
together with his fughrá. Like the Saldjiks in other 
parts of Persia, he took care to win over the Persian 
official and religious classes, assigning them ad- 
ministrative and judicial positions and marrying 
several of his daughters to local ‘Alids. He retained 
in his service many of the local Daylami soldiers, 
but his reputation also attracted to Kirmàn con- 
siderable numbers of Turkmens, to whom land 
grants or tktd‘s were assigned. He established a high 
degree of public security, taking draconian measures 
against those notorious brigands, the Küficis or 
Kufs [q.v.], and was active in the charitable and 
public works expected of the wise Perso-Islamic 


ruler. He built caravanserais and baths, set up | 


markers on roads through the desert, and built 
guard posts at strategic points (Mubammad b. 
Ibráhim, 10). One of his guard towers, still standing 
on the road from Bam to Sistàn at a point between 


Fahradj and Gurg, was identified as such by Sir ! 


Percy Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia or eight 


years in Iran (London 1902), 418. He maintained a ! 


high standard of coinage, according to Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim, 4, a piece of information confirmed by 
his extant coins, comprising dinars and dirhams, 








and minted at Bardasir, Djiruft and Shiraz (see on 
these, C. Alptekin, Şelcuklu paraları, in Selçuklu 
araştırmaları dergisi, iii (Ankara 1971), 440, 554-60); 
and the transit trade across Kirm4n to Sistan, India 
and the Persian Gulf was also encouraged. 

With regard to external policy, Kawurd mounted 
an expedition across the Gulf from Hormuz and 
seized the former Büyid dependency of ‘Uman; he 
sent a force under one of his sons to Sistán; and he 
came, together with Alp Arslan, to succour Toghril 
during the Turkmen rebellion of 451/1059 led by 
Ibrahim Indl. The situation in Fars, where the last 
Biyids were clinging to the vestiges of power, was 
his special concern. In 454/1062 he marched against 
the Shabank4ra’i Kurdish leader Fadliya, defeating 
the latter and bringing about the final crumbling 
of Biyid rule in Shiraz, though it was several years 
before Fadliya’s defiance was completely crushed 
and Fadlüya himself killed by Alp Arslan’s forces in 
461/1069. 

Kawurd had recognized Alp Arslan’s succession 
to their father Caghri Beg as Saldjük ruler in the 
east, and in 456/1064 he recognised him as supreme 
sultan after Alp Arslan had appeared in Kirmàn. 
Kàwurd was nevertheless restless under this subor- 
dination to his brother; he withdrew his allegiance 
from Alp Arslan in 459/1067 and only restored it 
when the latter came again with an army. On Alp 
Arslan's death in 465/1072 he determined on a definite 
bid for power, basing his claim to overlordship in 
the Saldjük family on his long experience as a ruler 
and commander, combined with his rights under the 
old Turkish principle of seniorate, the succession 


| right of a senior, capable male member of the ruling 


family or clan, as against the young Malik Shah’s 
claim to succeed his father. The armies of Kawurd 
and Malik Shah met near Hamadhàn in Djumada I 
466/January 1074 (thus in Husayni; in Bundari and 
Ibn al-Athir, in Sha‘ban/April). Many of the more 
traditionalist Turkmen elements in Alp Arslan’s 
old army inclined to Kawurd’s side, and Kawurd 
counted on wholesale defections; but Malik Shah’s 


! slave commanders and his Kurdish and Arab con- 


tingents held firm, and Ķāwurd was defeated and 
captured. Malik Shàh was inclined towards mercy for 
his uncle, who at one point offered to retire to 
*Umàn; it seems to have been the vizier Nizàm al- 
Mulk who connived at Kawurd’s execution by 
strangling, or, according to some accounts, by 
poisoning (the fullest account of Kawurd’s rebellion 
and death is in Husayni, 56-8; see also Bundari, 48, 
Rawandi, 126-7, and Ibn al-Athir, x, 53-4). Malik 
Shah nevertheless preferred to leave the relatively 
isolated province of Kirmàn as an autonomous unit, 
and restored it to Kawurd’s son Rukn al-Dawla 
Sultan Shah within a few months, 

Bibliography: the salient events of Kawurd’s 
career are to be found in the general sources on 
Saldjik history, sc. Husayni’s Akhbar al-dawla 
al-saldjukiyya, Bundiari’s Zubdat al-nusra, Ra- 
wandi’s Réhat al-sudir, Zahir al-Din Nishapiri’s 
Saldjiknama, Ibn al-Athir, Barhebraeus, etc. 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim’s Ta?rtkh-i Saldjukiyyan-1 
Kirman, ed. Houtsma in Recueil de textes relatifs 
à l'histoire des Seljoucides, i, Leiden 1886, ed. M. 
Bástàni Pàrizi, Tehran 1964, cf. Houtsma, Zur 
Geschichte der Selgugen von Kerman, in ZDMG, 
xxxix (1885), 362-402, is supremely important as 
a special history of the dynasty. Information from 
the local histories of Kirmàn is given in the text 
and notes of Muhammad Bastàni-Pàrizi's edition 
of Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Waziri’s Ta*rikh-i Kirman 
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(Sdlariyya), Tehran 1340/1961. Of secondary 

literature, see Sykes, A history of Persia, London 

1915, ii, 102, and Bosworth, in Cambridge history 

of Iran, v, ch. 1. For Kawurd’s coins, see the 

monograph of Alptekin mentioned above. 
(C. E. BoswoRTH) 

KAWUS, Bant, an Iranian dynasty which 
reigned in the districts of Rüyàn and Rustamdàr, the 
coastal plain and the mountainous interior respec- 
tively, of the western parts of the Caspian province 
of Mázandaràn [q.v.] in the second half of the 9th/ 
15th century and in the roth/16th century. The 
dynasty was in fact one of the two branches into 
which the ancient line of the Bàádüspànids [q.v.], 
whose genealogy went back to Sasanid times, split 
in the middle years of the gth/15th century. 

The Badispanids had been confined to the fortress 
of Nir by the Caspian campaigns of Timir in 794/ 
1392, but the amir Kayümarth b. Bisutün (807-57/ 
1404-53) later regained control of Rüyàn, where he 
forcibly introduced amongst the previously Sunni 
population there the Shi‘i faith which he had acquired 
during exile in Shiraz. On his death after a 50 years' 
reign, his eldest surviving son Kawis (857-71/1453- 
67) seized power, but had to agree to a partition of 
the Badispanid territories with his brother Iskandar. 
Kawis kept Nir and other parts of the piedmont 
of Rustamdàr, whilst Iskandar received the moun- 
tainous inland districts of Kudjūr and Lāridjān. The 
two lines continued in parallel down to the Safawid 
conquest. The adhesion of the Bani Kawiis to the 
Shi" traditions of much of the Caspian region was 
strengthened by Kàwüs's own marriage to a daughter 
of one of the Sayyids of Amul and by later alliances 
with the family of Mar‘ashi Sayyids. 

The history of this petty dynasty is largely one 
of local warfare against rival potentates in Mazan- 
daran, often with help from neighbouring rulers in 
Gilan; thus in 910/1504-5 Bisutin b. Dijihangir b. 
Kawis (904-13/1498-9 to 1507) succeeded in taking 
over all Rustamdàr and Kudjür, with the exception 
of the fortress of Kudjür itself, from the fraternal 
branch of the Banü Iskandar. The line of the Banü 
Kawis expired through a combination of internecine 
strife in Mazandaran and of outside intervention by 
the Safawid Shah ‘Abbas I, determined now to assert 
the central government’s authority in the Caspian 
provinces. After bringing Gilan under control, the 
shah charged Farhad Khan in 1596/1004 with the 
subjugation of all the princelings of Mazandaran. 
Bahman b. Kayümarth of the Banü Iskandar, at this 
time master in Laridjan and Amul, was removed and 
his death procured by a rival, after which his ter- 
ritories were granted to one of the shah’s Kizilbash 
amirs, Djihangir b. ‘Aziz of the Bani Kiwis was 
besieged in Kudjir, captured and executed, and his 
territories granted to the Kérci-Baski Allah-Kuli 
Beg. Both these lines of Bádüspànid epigoni were 
thus extinguished. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources— 
Zahir al-Din Mar‘ashi, Ta°rikh-i Gilan u Dayla- 
mistan, ed. Rabino, Rasht 1330/1912; idem, 
Ta?rikh-i Tabaristan u Riyan u Mazandaran; “Alī 
b. Shams al-Din Lahidjani, Ta?rtkh-t Gilan; Iskan- 
dar Munshi, Tarikh-i ‘alam-dra-yi ‘Abbasi (these 
three last in Dorn's Muhammedanische Quellen zur 
Geschichte der südlichen Küstenlánder des Kaspischen 
Meeres, St. Petersburg 1850-8, i-ii, iv, and sub- 
sequent Tehran editions). 2. Secondary sources 
—H. L. Rabino di Borgomale, Mázandarán and 
Astarábád, London 1928, r4, 144-6; idem, Les 
dynasties du. Másandarán . . . d'aprés les chroniques 





locales, in JA, ccxviii (1936), 443, 466-74, with a 
genealogical table at p. 448 (the lists in Zambaur, 
Manuel, 191, and Sachau, Ein Verseichnis muham- 
medanischer Dynastien, in APAW (1923), No. 1, 
P- 9, are unreliable). On the end of the dynasty, 
see L.-L. Bellan, Chah “Abbas I, sa vie, son œuvre, 
Paris 1932, 44 ff., 64-71. (C. E. BOSWORTH) 
KAWWAS (4), occasionally also KĶawwāş 
(e.g. in the Arabian Nights), in modern Turkish 
kavas, properly bowman (from kaws ''bow"), came 
to denote in general "musketeer" and finally also 
“policeman-soldier’’, especially the one in the service 
of highly-placed Turkish officials and foreign ambas- 
sadors. From this term is derived the French “cawas” 
and the German “Kawasse”, In Turkey the Kawwas 
were, until 1826, chosen among the Janissaries 
(Yeñi &eri [g.v.]) and were called yasakét. Their 
function was to protect foreign embassies and 
consulates and to escort diplomats leaving their 
residences, whether officially or unofficially; it was 
their duty to assure the latter unimpeded passage. 
In the Capitulations [see 1mTIYAZAT] it was laid 
down (for France in 1740) that foreign diplomats 
were entitled to choose their own Kawwas; the 
Turkish government could not impose anyone on 
them (see T. Xavier Bianchi, Nouveau guide de la 
conversation, Paris 1852, 273 f.; G. Noradounghian, 
Recueil, i, 1897, 289, § 45). According to an agree- 
ment of 23 Safar 1280/9 Aug. 1863, the Kawwdas 
were four in number for consulates-general and 
consulates in the capitals of the vilàyets, three for 
other consulates, and two for vice-consulates and 
consular agents. The governor of the vilàyet was 
informed of their nomination (Aristarchi Bey, 
Législation ottomane, Istanbul 1883-8, iv, 15 ff.). 

In Turkey, the office of the Kawwdas was abolished 
by the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923. However, the 
term Kawwds, or a similar expression, is still current 
in colloquial usage, both in Turkey and in other 
Islamic states also, to denote the servants and 
guards of foreign embassies. 

Bibliography: given in the article, but see 

also the Description de ’ Egypte, Paris 1822. 

(CL. Huart - [B. SPULER]) 

KAYA [see KETKHUD4AJ. 

KAYALIK, a mediaeval town in the region 
of the present-day Kopal in Southern Kazakh- 
stan, identified by A. N. Bernshtam with the hill- 
fort Dungina 18 km. S.W. of Taldi Kurgan. It is 
first mentioned as the headquarters of the Karluk 
chieftain Arslan Khan, who submitted to Cingiz- 
Khàn in the spring of 607/1211. Kayallk was originally 
included in the territory assigned by Cingiz-Khàn to 
his eldest son Djui (q.v.]; it was afterwards nominally 
part of the Caghatay Khanate though administered, 
like the whole agricultural zone from Oyghiristan 
westwards to Kh¥arazm, by Mas‘id Beg [g.v.]. The 
Great Khan Móngke, upon his accession, ordered 
Kaydu [q.v.] to reside in the Kayallk region, which 
Pelliot sees as evidence that it belonged to the 
apanage of the line of Ógedey, and in fact we are 
told by Wassaf that it lay on the frontier between 
Kaydu's territory and that of the Caghatay Khan 
Du?a. William of Rubruck spent 12 days in Kayallk 
(which he calls Cailac) in Ramadan-Shawwal 651/ 
November 1253. He describes it as a large town with 
a busy market; it had three Buddhist temples. 
According to Wassaf the last battle between Kaydu 
and the Great Khàn's forces was fought at a place a 
few days distant from Kayalik. This appears to be 
the last mention of the town, which does not figure 
in the campaigns of Timür. We must assume that 
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like Balàsághun (qg.v.] it was destroyed at some time 
during the first half of the 8th/14th century. 
Bibliography: Djuwayni-Boyle; Rashid al- 

Din, Djàámi* al-Tawárikh, ij1, tr. O. I. Smirnova, 

Moscow-Leningrad 1952; Wassàf, Bombay. ed.; 

The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern 

Parts of the World, 1253-55, as narrated by himself, 

tr. and ed. W. W. Rockhill, London 1900; V.V. 

Barthold, Four Studies on the History of Central 

Asia, i, Leiden 1956; P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco 

Polo, i, Paris 1959, s.v. Caidu. (J. A. Boye) 

KAYANIDS, Iranian dynasty, for the 
most part mythical, which owes its name to the title 
of kavi (see Gr. I. Ph., ii, index s.v.) > Pahlavi kay 
(pl. kayán, or in Arabic, akyán) born by several 
persons cited, with some variants, in both the re- 
ligious and the national tradition. A. Christensen has 
devoted to the dynasty a monograph, Les Kayanides, 
Copenhagen 1931, to which reference should be made 
for all the problems raised in regard to ancient Iran. 

The main source for all the Islamic historians and 
writers concerned with the dynasty is the Kitab 
Styar mulik al-‘Adjam, the Arabic translation made 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa* (q.v.] of the KAhudáy-nàma, but 
the earliest Arabic authors give only somewhat 
confused information on the more or less mythical 
rulers who preceded the Sásànids, leading one to 
think that they must have used other sources, 
especially oral ones (see, e.g., Ibn Kutayba, Ma'àárif, 
652 ff.). Ibn al-Kalbi, cited in al-Mas'üdi, Mwrüdj, 
ii, 133-4 = § 558, even considers that the Kayanids 
were the first kings on the earth. Al-Mas'üdi himself, 
without instancing the Pishdádids [g.v.], to whom 
he erroneously gives the name of Khudàhàn (ii, 
237 == § 659) in fact makes the Kayànids the 
second dynasty, to be followed by that of the Ar- 
sacids (Ashkàn (see MULUK AL-TAWA71IF]) and finally 
that of the Sasanids [g.v.]. Al-Tabari before him, 
and then the later historians and writers, all follow 
the same classification without mentioning the 
Achaemenids as such. Firdawsi, for his part, devotes 
ca. 27,000 distichs to the Kayanids, 

In the religious tradition, a dozen personages bear 
the title of Kay, but the dynasty proper comprises, 
according to Islamic authors: 

KAY KUBAD (Kavi Kavata), the founder. The re- 
ligious tradition (Christensen, op. cit., 70-1) gives no 
information on his ancestors and confines itself to 
retailing the legend of the adoption by Uzàv (Arabic, 
Zaww/Zab), the last Pishdadid king, of a newly-born 
child abandoned on the waters. The national tradition 
(Christensen, 107-8) is unaware of this story and 
provided a genealogy making Kay Kub4d a descen- 
dant of Mantshéihr and, through the false reading 
of the presumed name of his father, the son of 
Zaww/Zab himself. After this latter’s death, Rustam 
[g.v.] was deputed to search out Kay Kubad, who 
was found in a palace in the Alburz Mountains. His 
reign was filled with prosperity, but was partly 
devoted to defending Iran against the Turanians 
(see al-Tabarl, i, 533-5, 597; Bal‘ami-Zotenberg, i, 
407; al-Dinawari, Tiwdal, 14; al-Tha‘alibi, Hist. des 
rois de Perse, 150-2; al-Biriini, Chronology, 104; 
Ibn al-Balkhi, Fars-néma, 14; Firdawsi, Shah-nama, 
ed. and tr. Mohl, index). 

His successors were Kay KA?US [g.v.], in whose 
reign there took place the epic fights between 
Siyawush and Afrasiyab [q.v], and then kav 
KHUSRAW [g.v.], who took vengeance on Afrasiyab. 
There then followed: 

(Kay) LUHRAsB (Lorasp), descendant of a brother 
of Kay Kats. He founded or enlarged the town of 
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Balkh [g.v.], and it is said to have been he who sent 
against Palestine Nebuchadnezzar (Bukht-Nassar 
(¢.v.]), who destroyed Jerusalem, dispersed the Jews 
and carried them off into captivity (however, Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma'árif, 652, places these events in the 
reign of Bahman, contemporary of Moses). Luhrasb 
was killed by the Turks who came to besiege him 
(see Christensen, 117-18 and index; al-Jabarl, i, 620; 
al-Mas‘idi, ii, 121-3 = §§ 544-6; al-Dinawari, 26; 
al-Makdisi, ai-Bad? wa'l-ta?rikh, iii, 149; al-Tha“alibi, 
244; Hamza al-Isfahani, 36; Firdawsi, iv, 279-357). 
His son and successor 

BISHTASB (Kavi Vishtàspa, Vishtàsp, Bishtasf, 
Kushtàsb, Hystaspes) quarrelled with his father, so 
went to Rüm, where he married the king's daughter 
and accomplished various exploits before returning 
home, where his father passed on to him the crown. 
He had reigned for 30 years when Zoroaster [see 
ZARADUSHT] converted him to his new religion. 
He had to face an attack from the Turks who finally 
carried off his two daughters, but his son Isfandiyar 
(Spandyadh) rescued them, provoking however 
Bishtàsb's jealousy over his exploits, so that he sent 
his son to his death in charging him to attack Rustam, 
who was judged to have become too independent. 
Although legend dwells at length on this personage, 
Christensen considered him to be “une figure entière- 
ment historique” (see Les Kayanides, 119-24 and 
index; al-Tabari, i, 416, 645-9, 675-8, 691, 813, 869, 
1053; al-Mas‘idi, ii, 123-7 = §§ 547-50; Hamza al- 
Isfahani, 36-7, al-Tha‘alibi, 255-377; Ibn al-Balkhi, 
48-52; al-Birüni, op. cit., 105; al-Makdisi, op. cit., 
iii, 149 ff.; Firdawsi, iv, 359-751). The throne then 
passed to his grandson 

BAHMAN (Vahman, son of Isfandiyar, who was 
also called later Ardashir or Kay Ardashir in order 
to make him the ancestor of the Sàásànid dynasty. 
The history of his reign is influenced by outside tra- 
ditions. Al-Mas'üdi asserts that the return of the 
Jews to Jerusalem took place during his reign, and 
according to Dinawari, Bahman had a Jewish wife 
who converted him for a while to Judaism; despite 
this, he is considered to have strengthened the Zoro- 
astrian faith. He was a great builder, and was also 
a warrior-king who killed Rustam and avenged his 
father (see Christensen, index; al-Tabari, i, 649-54; 
al-Mas‘idi, ii, 127-9 = §§ 550-2; Hamza al-Isfahani, 
37; al-Biriini, op. cit., 105, 111; Bal‘ami-Zotenberg, 
i, 500-1; Ibn al-Balkhi, 52 ff.; al-Tha‘alibi, 379 ff.; 
Firdawsi, v, 7-19). Bahman is represented as the 
father and the spouse of 

HUMAY [q.v.], who gave him a son, 

DARA/DARAB [q.v.]. Darius I, whose successor was 

DARA/DARAB II. In this fashion, the national 
tradition bridges the gap which separates the reign 
of Bishtasb from Alexander’s conquests, with the 
Achaemenids being mixed up with other lists of 
rulers. Humáy, also called Cihrázàd, is mixed up 
with a daughter of Bishtasb, and it was for a Humay 
that the kernel of the Thousand and one nights was 
put together (see ALF LAYLA wa-LAYLa], a point 
which poses difficult problems. The descendants of 
Bahman form a fairly confused mélange; another 
son is attributed to him, Sasan, who was set aside 
from the succession, but the Sàsánid dynasty is 
attached to him by a forged genealogy and the 
legitimacy of the line thereby assured. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. (Ep.) 

AL-KAYD, name of a fictitious star, defined 
in the Mafatih al-*ulüm (ed. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, 
229) as nadim nahis fi ’l-sama? la yurd wa-lahü hisáb 
maclim yustakhradiu  bihi mawdi‘uhd, “an ill- 
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omened invisible star in the heavens, having a 
known ephemeris from which its position can be 
derived". It is not mentioned in LA and TA. Although 
occurring in at least one oriental text printed in 
Europe (Anonymus Persa de Siglis Arabum et Persa- 
rum, ed. and tr. J. Gravius, London 1648), it seems 
to have escaped the attention of historians of as- 
tronomy, and was rediscovered independently by 
Hartner (1939) and Kennedy (1957); see Ruska- 
Hartner (1, 206}, Hartner [1], and Kennedy [1]. 
The earliest mention of al-Kayd so far known is 
found in Ibn Hibinta’s al-Mughni (Suter, No. 31), 
written in 214/829 (Bayr. Staatsbibl., Munich, Cod. 
ar. 852, fols. 67v. and 71v.), where five of al-Kayd’s 
six companions (see below) are also listed. According 
to this work, al-Kayd is “one of the stars with a 
tail; it appears once every hundred years and travels 
retrogradely, like the lunar nodes, through the zodiac, 
making one sign in 12 years". Its position is found 
in the following way: “Subtract 9o from the number 
of complete (Persian) years which have elapsed since 
the epoch of the Yazdagird era (17 June, 632). From 
the remainder subtract in turn the highest multiple 
of 144 which it contains. Multiply the second remain- 
der by 360 and divide the product by 144. The result 
will give the longitude of al-Kayd measured back- 
ward from the first poirtt of Aries. Subtract it from 
360? to obtain the longitude as usually expressed" 
(Kennedy ([1, p. 45]). Thus al-Kayd has a retrograde 
motion of 2!/,? per Persian year. It passed through 
the vernal point at the beginning (1st Farvardin) of 
the years of the Yazdagird era 91 (25 May 722), 235 
(19 April 866), 379 (x4 March roro), 523 (6 Feb. 
1154), 667 (1 Jan. 1298), etc. This rule is corroborated 
by a number of other manuscripts containing 
references to al-Kayd and tables of its motion. 
Others, however, are based on slightly divergent 
parameters. In the case of tables computed for the 
Islamic calendar, the divergencies, which concern 


the initial longitude in year 91 of the Yazdagird era | 


as well as the mean motion, might be due to errors 
of computation, but since there are tables expressed 
in the Yazdagird calendar which are based on a de- 
viating initial longitude, it is evident that various 
traditions concerning the motion of al-Kayd must 
have been in existence. Thus Miram Celebi's table 
in his Commentary on the tables of Ulug Beg (Aya 
Sofya Ms. 2697, fol. 241v.) gives the longitude of 
al-Kayd on the first day of A.Y. 655 as 29°52'47”, 
while according to the rule it should be 30° straight 
(cf. Hartner 1, Pl. 5 and p. 21, where the last passage, 
caused by misreading 600 for 655, is to be cancelled]), 
which implies that al- Kayd passed through the vernal 
point some 17 days before the beginning of A.Y. 9r, 
on Asfendarmed r4 of A.Y. 9o. 

Kennedy [1, 50] gives a list of al-Kayd’s yearly 
and daily motions as well as of its longitude at A.Y. 
gi according to various Islamic authors. Now the 
table of Shihab al-Din al-Kim-Rishi’s K. al-lum‘a 
fi hall al-kawákib al-sab*a, apparently copied from 
Ibn al-Shàtir, to whom the author refers, operates 
with the same yearly motion of -2; 29, 59, 18? 


(sexagesimal fractions) and the same initiallongitude | 


as Ibn Yunis’ Hakimi zidj, which proves that this 
value for the yearly motion, corresponding to a com- 
plete revolution of al-Kayd in 144 Persian years, 


4 days, has a long tradition. Accepting that this was : 


not accidental, Hartner [r, 14] has shown that al- 
Kayd passed through the point of summer solstice 
on 8 November 324 B.C., a day very close to the 


one accepted by numerous Islamic authors (al- | 


Farghani, Habash, al-Mas*üdi, al-Birüni, Ibn Yünis, 


Küshyár al-Djili) as the beginning of the era of the 
death of Alexander the Great: Thoth r, 425 of the 
! era Nabonassar — 12 November 324 B.C. (Alexander 
i actually died on 13 June 323 B.C); this era, also 
| called Aera Philippi Arrhidaei, operates with vague 
| years of 365 days, as does the era of Yazdagird. 
| Certain particulars of the Islamic version of the 

Romance of Alexander seem to confirm this hy- 

pothesis of an actual connexion. Here above all the 

figure of Khadir [g.v.] has to be mentioned, which 
| has a striking similarity with the Indian demon 
| Ráhu. Both are put to death after having sipped 
| 





from the fountain of life (in India the amrta drink), 
but both survive because immortalised by the drink. 
Khadir, having become a maleficent demon, is 
fettered with heavy chains to the bottom of the 
sea, while Rahu’s head, severed from his body, and 
his tail, now called Ketu, become the intransigent 
enemies of the luminaries, In astrology [see Dyaw- 
ZAHAR] those two parts of the eclipse monster are 
identified with the lunar nodes. As these nodes 
behave like planets, making a (retrograde) revolution 
along the ecliptic in the course of 18.6 years, they 
are treated as such, with their exaltations (Spapata, 
ashraf) in Gemini and Sagittarius, and figure in 
horoscopes as maleficent stars; see Hartner 2, pp. 
120-134. 

According to another Indian tradition, however, 
Ketu takes the shape of a comet (dhtimakettu, ‘“‘smoke- 
ketu”) appearing at irregular intervals as a threat 
to the superior world and to mankind. Obviously, it 
is this manifestation of Ketu from which the Arabic 
al-Kayd was derived, semantically as well as etymo- 
logically. This is also attested by the fact that the 
only information to be drawn from Islamic authors 
is that al-Kayd is of Indian origin. At a time not 
yet definable on the basis of our present knowledge, 
the irregular cometary Ketu was incorporated into 
the system of astrology and, for this purpose, had to 
be regularised by ascribing to it planetary qualities 
and a uniform motion, retrograde along the ecliptic, 
in accordance with its closest relatives, the nodes 
of the lunar orbit. Thus the Indian Ketu found its 
way twice into Hellenistic astrology. The reasons 


| for attributing to the pseudoplanet Ketu-Kayd a 


revolution of 144 vague years (precise or approximate) 
are unknown. A. Sachs (see Neugebauer [1, 211]) 
has identified a comet (zal-lum-mu-u%) with a revolu- 
tion of half this period, 72 years, in the cuneiform 
text TU rr (rev. 27), written in Uruk during the 
Seleucid period, which, as Neugebauer says with due 
precaution, comes somewhat close to the period of 
Halley's comet, 76 years, so that it could have been 
“taken as a prototype and its period modified to 72 
because of some unknown astrological speculation. 
But all this is sheer guesswork.” This is true indeed, 
but another possibility cannot be excluded, that 
different comets appearing accidentally at an interval 
of around 144 years were regarded as identical, i.e., 
periodically recurring, as for instance the following, 
chosen at random from the Chinese annals (see Ho 
Peng Yoke [1]: 233 B.C., 87 B.C., A.D. 55, A.D. 
200, A.D. 343. 

The recollection of the cometary origin of al-Kayd 
is clearly alive for Islamic authors, as is shown by 
the fact that al-Kayd is often listed together with 
six companions called kawakib dhawdt al-adhndab, 
| “stars with tails”, travelling the ecliptic retrogradely 
| with the same velocity, and thus at a constant 





distance from al- Kayd. According to the best extant 
manuscripts, among which the zīdj of Djamāl al- 
| Din Abu'l-Kàsim b. Mabfüz (Paris, Bib. Nat. 2486, 
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fol. 99 f.) ranks foremost, their names are as follows: 
Dhu’l-dhv’āba, “The one with a tuft”, Lihyān, 
"Beard", Sar-i-müsh (arabicised Sarmüsh), “Head 
of the mouse", Ghatit, 'Death-rattle", Gharim 
(misspelled ‘Azim in Ms. 2486), ‘‘Adversary’’, and 
Kalab, ‘‘Hydrophobic delirium". They all illustrate 
at the same time the cometary character and the 
frightening danger of these fictitious celestial objects. 

Contrary to what might be expected, these seven 
tailed stars follow each other at very irregular dis- 
tances, When al-Kayd passes through the vernal 
point (longitude 0°), Sarmüsh stands at ca. 60, 
Gharim at ca. 214°, Ghatit at ca. 265°, while the 
remaining three stand extremely close together: 
Dhu'l-dhu?ába, at 160°1’, Kalab, at 162°34’, and 
Libyan, at 162°43’. As is seen, the two last are 
only 9’ apart (less than one-third of the moon’s 
apparent diameter). It seems justified to assume 
that this reflects the memory of a large comet with 
a head stretching over a relatively vast area, such 
as Halley’s or the great comet of 1811. 

There are numerous variants of these names due 
either to misreading or to substitution; of the latter, 
two are of interest: Tayfür, which Kennedy [1, p. 44] 
doubtless is right in equating with the Greek comet 
Typhon (Bouché-Leclarcq [1, p. 359]), and Nayzak 
(Persian, *'spear"), which is used otherwise to denote 
all kinds of unexpected celestial phenomena, such 
as comets, meteors, and also the supernova of A.D. 
1006 (see Goldstein [1], and Nallino [1, Vol. ii, p. 
XIII, 8], who has no other reference either to al- 


Kayd or to his companions. The Persian name | 


Sar-i-mish is clearly reminiscent of the Pahlavi 
Müs-parik, which together with the dark sun (Mitr-i 
tami) and the dark moon (M&ah-i tami) plays a pre- 
ponderant róle in the Bundahisn, ch. v, A (Ankle- 
saria [1], 54-65), where they appear as antagonists 
of the luminaries. It seems that the idea of dark 
counter-planets adumbrated there was later ex- 
tended to a heptad of such, viz. al-Kayd and his 
companions, each of whom was considered the dark 
adversary of one of the visible planets. Neugebauer 
[1] has shown that al- Kayd also occurs in Byzantine 
literature. where it is called &tt. The tables refer 
to Yazdagird years and operate with a motion of 
—2!|, and an initial longitude at A.Y. or of o'. 
Hartner identified al-Kayd in the Horoscope of 
Bantay Srei (near Ankor Tom, Cambodia), valid for 
the date 28 April 1295, see Beer [1, 207 f.}. 

Finally, a misunderstanding of a passage in which 
al-Kayd is mentioned (the Astronomical Aphorisms 
of Cardano, who borrowed it from the Latin trans- 
lation of Abi Sa‘id Shadhan’s Mudhdkara; the 
Arabic original (Ms. Ankara, Ismail Saib 199) was 
identified by F. Sezgin, see of this fols. 15b, 16a, 
20b, 21a) gave rise to Tycho Brahe’s great discovery 
that comets are not generated in the sphere of fire, 
as postulated by Aristotle, but are celestial bodies, 
and that, consequently, the millenary dogma of the 
existence of ethereal spheres is untenable {Hartner 
(3}). 

Bibliography: Anklesaria [1] = Zand-Akasih, 
Iranian or greater Bundahi§n, transliteration and 
English tr. by B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay 1956; 
Beer [1] — A. Beer, Astronomical dating of works 
of art, in Vistas in Astronomy, ix (ed. A. Beer), 
1967, 177-223; Bouché-Leclercq [1] = A. Bouché- 
Leclercq, L’Astrologie grecque, Paris 1899; Gold- 
stein [1] — B. R. Goldstein, Evidence for a super- 
nova of A.D. roo6, in The Astronomical Journal, 
Ixx/1 (1965), 105-14; Hartner [1] W. Hartner, Le 
problème de la planete Kaid, Les Conférences du 





Palais de la Découverte, Série D, No. 36, Paris 
1955 (also in W. Hartner, Oriens Occidens, Hildes- 
heim 1968, 268-86); Hartner (2] — W. Hartner, 
The pseudoplanetary nodes of the moon's orbit in 
Hindu and Islamic iconographies, in Ars Islamica, 
v[2, Ann Arbor 1938 (also in Oriens Occidens, 
349-404); Hartner (3] = W. Hartner, Tycho Brahe 
et Albumasar, in La science au seizième siècle, 
Paris 1960 (also in Oriens Occidens, 496-507); Ho 
Peng Yoke {1] = Ho Peng Yoke (Ho Ping-Yii), 
Ancient and mediaeval observations of comets and 
novae in Chinese sources, in Vistas in Astronomy, 
v, (1962), 127-230; Kennedy [1] = E. S. Kennedy, 
Comeis in Islamic astronomy and astrology, JNES, 
xvi (1957), 44-51; Neugebauer [1] = O. Neuge- 
bauer, Nofes on al-Kaid, in JOS, Ixxvii (1957), 
211-15; Nallino (1] — Al-Battáni sive Albatenii 
opus astronomicum, ed. tr. C. A. Nallino, Vol. i-iii, 
Milan 1899-1907; Ruska-Hartner [1] = J. Ruska 
and W. Hartner, Katalog der orientalischen und 
lateinischen Originalhandschriften, ... des Inst. f. 
Gesch. d. Medizin u.d. Naturwissenschafien in 
Berlin, in Quellen und Studien z. Gesch. d. Natur- 
wiss. u. d. Medizin, vii, Berlin 1939, 155-302. 
(W. HARTNER) 
KAYDU, the son of Kashi, the fifth son of the 
Great Khàn Ógedey, was born according to Djamal 
al-Karshi ca. 633/1235-6. The statement, still some- 
times repeated, that he took part in the campaigns in 
Eastern Europe in 637-8/1240-1 is due to a confusion 
with his uncle, Kadan. Upon the accession of the 
Great Khan Méngke, he was ordered to reside in the 
region of Kayalik [g.v.]. Upon the election of Kubilay 
{g.v.] to the Khanate, he took the part of the latter’s 
brother Arigh Bóke in the civil wars that followed. 
When Arlgh Böke surrendered to the Great Khàn, 
Kaydu continued the struggle, remaining in open or 
latent hostility to Kubilay and his successor Temür 
Oldjeytii throughout the remainder of his life. He 
opposed Burak [g.v.], Kubilay’s nominee to the 
Caghatay  Khànate [g.v.] but they afterwards 
reached an agreement with each other and for 
thirty years the Houses of Ogedey and Caghatay 
worked in harmony under the leadership of Kaydu. 
The accounts of his death are contradictory. He 
appears to have been wounded in a battle with the 
Great Khàn's forces and to have died shortly after- 
wards. His death occurred, according to Kashani, in 
Radjab 702/February-March 1303, at a place called 
Kulan Bashf in the vicinity of Karakorum. 
Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, The successors 
of Genghis Khan, tr. J. A. Boyle, New York- 
London 1971; Wassaf, Bombay edn.; Kashani, The 
History of Uljaytu, ed. Mahin Hambly, Tehran 
1969; V.V. Barthold, Four Studies on the history 
of Central Asia, i, Leiden 1956; P. Pelliot, Notes 
on Marco Polo, i, Paris, s.v. Caidu. (J. A. BOYLE) 
KAYGHUSUZ ABDAL (? - 818/? - 1415), Tur- 
kish mystic poet and writer of the 8th-oth/ 
14th-15th centuries, generally considered the founder 
of the Bektashi Darwish literature. The little which 
is known about his life is half legendary and based 
on traditional writings of the order. Ahmed Sirri 
Baba, the only author who gives exact dates for his 
life, does not mention his sources (al-Risála al- 
ahmadiyya fi la?rikh al-tarika al-bekiáshiyya, Cairo 
1352, quoted by A. Gölpınarlı, Türk Tasavvuf Şiiri 
Antolojisi, Istanbul 1972, 174). Kayghusuz seems to 
have been a disciple (murid) of Abdàl Müsà (whose 
shrine is in Elmali near Antalya), a follower of 
Háàdidii Bektàsh of Khuràsàn (d. 660/1270), the 
patron of the Bektashiyya, who himself was a 
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disciple of Baba Ishak, the leader of the famous 
religio-social Bàbà?i revolt of 638/1240 against the 
Saldjüks. Kayghusuz spent several years in Egypt, 
at the beginning of the 9th/rsth century, where, 
according to tradition, he founded the Bektàshi 
convent, which became one of the most important 
centres of the order. His ideological formation can 
be traced to Bàbà'i and Bektashi influences and his 
literary personality, particularly in language and 
style, owes much to Yiinus Emre, the great mystic 
poet of 7th-8th/13th-14th centuries, who also seems 
to have been exposed to the influence of the heterodox 
Bàbà?i movement {g.v.]. 

Subtle irony, satirical humour and a strong joie 
de vivre characterize Kayghusuz' poetry, and his 
fluent, vivid, powerful prose created popular mystic 
works (Risále-i Kayghusus, Kitàb-i Maghlata, 
Kitáb-i Dilgüshá or Budalàá-nàme) which are among 
the masterpieces of early Ottoman Turkish literature. 
Kayghusuz’ works have not been edited. Litho- 
graphic editions are not reliable. His poems are 
frequently confused with those of Kayghusuz Vizeli 
*Alà? al-Din, a roth/16th century popular mystic 
poet of the Malamatiyya order. For comparatively 
reliable Ms. texts of Kayghusuz Abdal see the 
medjmi‘a, Nuru Osmaniye, no. 4904; Ankara General 
Library, Ms. nos. 169, 824 and 867, and Istanbul 
Belediye Library, Cevdet section Ms. no. 216. For 
selections, see Bibliography. 

Bibliography: M. Fuad Köprülü, Türk 
edebiyatında ilk mutasavvıflar, second ed. Istanbul 
1966, passim (see index}; Sadettin Nüzhet Ergun, 
Türk şairleri, Istanbul 1936-45, article Abdal 
Musa, 164-71; A. Gölpınarlı, Kaygusuz Abdal, 
Istanbul 1953; Fahir Iz, Eski türk edebiyahında 
nesir, Istanbul 1964, 100-18; A. Gölpınarlı, Türk 
tasavvuf şiiri antolojisi, Istanbul 1972, 174-95. 

(F. İz) 

KAYGİLİ, ‘OTHMAN DJEMAL (modern 
Turkish OSMAN CEMAL KAYGILI), Turkish novelist, 
short story writer and humorous essayist (1890-1945). 
He was born in an Istanbul suburb outside the city 
walls, the son of a local grocer. He lost his parents 
at an early age and, after finishing the neighbourhood 
high school, he was trained as an army clerk and 
worked in various departments of the General Staff 
(1906-13). Following the assassination of the grand 
vizier Mahmüd Shewket Pasha in June 1913, he was 
arrested together with many "suspects" of the 
opposition and banished to Sinop on the Black Sea, 
where he wrote his long short-story Cuvaldji Shey- 
khinifi Khalefi (published later in Alay, 5, February 
1920). Some of his fellow-exiles, particularly Refik 
Khalid Karay [g.v.], who was already a celebrity, 
encouraged him and induced him to become a 
professional writer. Released from Sinop, he con- 
tinued to serve, during World War I, as an army 
clerk in various military units in Anatolia. Following 
a serious illness he returned to Istanbul in 1917 and 
was discharged because of disability in 1918 at the 
age of 28. He devoted the rest of his life to his 
literary work, making his living by odd jobs and 
later by teaching in various schools. He died in 
Istanbul in 1945. 

‘Othman Djem4l Kaygili began his career as a 
humorous writer and from 1920 onwards contributed 
to a great nuinber of dailies (¢.g. Sabap, Ikdam, 
Akshám, Wakit, Atiksóz, etc. and periodicals, 
particularly Alay, Aydede, Akbaba and his own 
shortlived A yine (Ayna, 1921-23). Most of these 
writings, including some short stories and novels 
and his memoirs (Aksametlar serialized in Agtksdz 


1936-37), have not been published in book form. 

Kaygılı belongs to the school of Turkish’ writers 
and novelists who, during the last decades of the 
19th and early 2oth centuries, produced works which 
were inspired by the technique and style of traditional 
Turkish folk literature and popular story-tellers, and 
were addressed to and enjoyed by larger audiences 
than the works of the élitist writers of the same 
period. Kaygili adopts on the one hand the informal 
technique, free and easy style and familiar digres- 
sions of Ahmed Midbat, with his sympathy and 
understanding for the way of life of simple folk, 
and on the other follows Hüseyn Rahmi Gürpinar 
and partly Ahmed Ràsim, in their concentration 
on observing and describing Istanbul lower and 
lower-middle class life in the suburbs. He himself 
belonged to this world and spent most of his life in 
its midst. He is, however, a less brilliant and more 
limited and modest successor of his outstanding 
masters. But his emphasis on details of Istanbul 
folklore and the study of certain types (particularly 
gypsies, refugees from the Balkans (muhacirs), street 
children, popular singers and musicians, etc.) 
characterise his work, which contains invaluable 
documentary material for Istanbul suburban life for 
the period between the two World Wars. 

Kaygil's main published works are: 1) Eshkiyà 
Güzeli, Istanbul 1925 (collection of short stories); 
2) Sandalim Geliyor Varda! (two long short-stories), 
Istanbul 1938; 3) Çingeneler (a novel on the life of 
gypsies outside Istanbul city walls, considered his 
best work), Istanbul 1939 and 1943; and 4) Aygw 
Fatma (a sentimental love story), Istanbul 1944. He 
wrote several plays, in which he himself acted, pro- 
duced puppet plays and tried to revive the Karagóz 
and Orta Oyunu theatres. (gq. v.). His only published 
play is Üfürükgii ("The Curer by Breathing"), Istanbul 
1935. His remarkable contributions to research into 
Istanbul folklore have been published in articles or 
serialised in various Istanbul dailies. Only his studies 
on Istanbul slang (/sianbul Argosu Lügati, Istanbul 
1936) and on the coffee-houses where popular poets- 
singers performed (Istanbul Semai Kahveleri ve 
Meydan Sairleri, Istanbul 1937), have been published 
in book form. 

Bibliography: Tahir Alangu, Cumhuriyetten 
sonra Hikâye ve Roman, Istanbul 1959°, 95-122 
{with excerpts); Cevdet Kudret, Türk Edebiyatında 
Hiháye ve Roman, ii, Istanbul 1970?, 220-40 (with 
excerpts); Behçet Necatigil, Edebiyatimizda Isimler 
Sözlüğü, Istanbul 1972, s.v.; Halit Fahri Ozansoy, 
Edebiyatçılar Çevremde, Ankara 1970, pen 

(F. Iz) 

KAYl, one of the Oghuz tribes to which, 
as claimed by some Turkish chroniclers, the Ottoman 
dynasty belongs. The Kayi were considered as the 
noblest of the Oghuz tribes. The high prestige which 
they enjoyed seems to have rested on the fact that 
most of the rulers or yabghus of the Oghuz people 
living along the Syr Darya (Sayhin = Jaxartes) 
during the period between the 9th and 11th centuries 
were from this tribe. Some of the names of these 
kings are mentioned in the chapter of Djàámi* al- 
tawarikh dealing with the legendary history of the 
Oghuz Turks. However, the Kayl tribe appears to 
have played a major réle in the conquest and settle- 
ment of Anatolia, and consequently there are more 
place-names in Anatolia called after this tribe than 
any other tribe. What is really remarkable, however, 
is that in addition to the abundance of such place- 
names, there were in Turkey large Kay! organiza- 
tions living a tribal existence in the Denizli, Menteshe 


and Konya regions in the roth/16th century. Fur- 
thermore, there were smaller Ķāył branches in the 
sandjaks of Hamid (Isparta-Burdur), Ankara, Saru 
Khan, Kara Hisar (Afyon) and Sis (Kozan) in the 
roth/r6th century. 

A small branch of the Kayi who had not emigrated 
to the west was left behind among the Transcaspian 
Turkomans, but these people surprised some Euro- 
pean travellers when they told them that the Ottoman 
dynasty had originated from their tribe. The earliest 
chronicler to claim that the Ottoman dynasty 
belonged to the Kayi tribe was Yazidji-oghlu ‘Ali, 
who wrote his work during the reign of Murad II 
(824-55/1421-51). Although this claim can be ques- 
tioned, it has some probability. The use of the 
Kayi emblem as the official emblem of the Ottomans 
begins with the reign of Murad II. The Kayf emblem 
is seen on coins struck during his reign, as well as 
on the weapons belonging to his successors; many 
weapons on display in the Topkap1 Museum bear this 
emblem, and such emblems are quite similar to those 
given in e.g., Djami* al-tawarikh, Through its con- 
nection with the Kay!, the son of Giin Khan, the 
eldest son and successor of Oghuz Khan, the Ottoman 
dynasty considered itself superior in nobility to other 
Turkoman dynasties, and to the sons of Cingiz 
Khan, 

Bibliography: F. Sümer, Oğuzlara ait destani 
mahiyette eserler, in Dil ve Tarih-Coğrafya Fakültesi 
Dergisi, xvii, 362-3, 369-74; idem, Oğuzlar 
(Türkmenler), Tarihleri-Boy Teşkilâtı-Destanları, 
Dil ve Tarih-Coğrafya Fakültesi yayınlarından, 
Ankara 1967, index. (F. SOMER) 
KAY KA°US, mythical second king of the 

line of Kayànids [g.v.] whose name contains 
twice over the royal title kay (Kay Os > Ka?is). 
His history has been delineated by A. Christensen 
from the Iranian religious tradition and from the 
national tradition echoed by the later Muslim his- 
torians (Les Kayanides, Copenhagen 1931, 73-90, 
108-14). This Islamic historical tradition makes him 
the son of Kay Abiwéh > Abih (except for Bal‘ami, 
Firdawsi and al-Tha‘alibi, who make him the son 
of Kay Kubáàd [g.v.]. He was a warrior-king who, 
according to Firdawsi, led a campaign into Mazan- 
daràn, which was inhabited by demons and protected 
by the white diw (diw-1 sefid), who caused a hail of 
stones to come down on the royal army during the 
night. Rustam son of Zàl [q.v.] set out to deliver the 
king from imprisonment, and on his way became 
the hero of seven adventures which have become 
celebrated in poetry; the white diw was overcome 
in his sleep and the blood from his heart restored 
their sight to the king and his army. 

This ruler protected his country, and was clement 
towards the weak but severe against the powerful. 
He enjoyed the divine favour and the diws were 
subject to him. Hence when he rose up against 
heaven, the diws built for him a palace and a high 
tower in the Alburz Mountains, from which he and 
his troops went up, partly by their own efforts, 
partly by a magical machine, and partly in a sort 
of conveyance borne by eagles and vultures in front 
of which were dangled pieces of meat fixed on 
lance-points. The divine favour was consequently 
withdrawn from him and he fell to the ground; he 
himself was preserved alive, but his army perished. 

In the course of a war launched against the Yemen, 
Kay Kats had married the daughter of the king of 
Yemen, Su*dà (whose name was Iranised to Südàbeh, 
although she is also considered as the daughter of 
Afrasiyab [g.v.]. The advances of this woman had 
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been repelled by Kay Kàüs's son Siyàáwush [q.v.], 
but she now spread calumnies against him in the 
king’s presence; he had to flee for refuge with Afra- 
siyàb, but the latter finally killed him. Kay Ka?ts 
is said to have reigned 50 years; he was stripped of 
the throne by Kay Khusraw (q.v.] and imprisoned 
till his death. 

Bibliography: 'Tabari, i, 597íf.; Mas'üdi, 
Murüdj, index; Dinawarl, Tiwal, 15; Tha‘alibi, 
Hist. des rois de Perse, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, 153- 
234; Makdisi, al-Bad? wa'lta?rikh, iii, 147 ff.; 
Hamza al-Isfahani, ed. Gottwald, 35; Ibn al- 
Balkhi, Fars-nama, 40 ff.; Birtini, Chronology, 104; 
idem, India, i, 95, 193; Bal‘ami, i, 465; Firdawsi, 
Sháh-náma, ed. Vullers, i, 315-ii, 764, ed. and tr. 
Mohl, i, 486-ii, 557; J. Darmesteter, Etudes 
iraniennes, Paris 1883, ii, 221 ff. (Ci. HUART *) 
KAYKA?US, name of two Saldjikid sultans of 

Ram (Asia Minor). 

KAYKA?ÜUs 1. Succeeding his father Kaykhusraw I 
[g.v.] after the battle in which the latter perished 
(608/1211), he at first had to rid himself of the 
rivalry of his brothers Kayferidün and Kaykubadh 
[g.v.]. After that he had no further internal diffi- 
culties. His reign is particularly marked by the 
combination of a policy of peace towards the Greeks 
of Nicaea with interventions on the southern, 
northern and eastern frontiers. In the south, where 
Kaykhusraw had taken Antiliya, he tried to combine 
interventions against the Armenians of Cilicia, 
carried out in favour of the Latin prince Bohemund 
IV of Antioch and his ally al-Zahir of Aleppo, with 
trade treaties with the Cypriots and the Venetians. 
In the north, the great success of his reign was the 
acquisition of Sinop, a new maritime outlet, this 
time for the Black Sea; this port had the advantage 
of not belonging clearly either to Nicaea or Trebizond. 
There he collected a fleet, to be directed especially 
against the Crimea. But when Kayka?üs, after the 
death of al-Zàhir in 613/1216, tried to conquer 
Aleppo on behalf of his vassal of Samosata, the 
exiled Ayyübid al-Afdal [g.v.], he was defeated by 
the Ayyübid of Mesopotamia al-Ashraf [g.v.]. He 
tried to take revenge by organising an anti-Ayyübid 
coalition with the help of Lulu? (g.v.], the ruler of 
al-Mawsil, but he died before this project could be 
realized (618/end of 1220). He had kept up good 
relations with Bahramshah of Erzindjan and al- 
Mughith of Erzurum, his neighbours in Asia Minor, 
and also with the caliph al-Nasir [g.v.] whom he 
conciliated by adhering to his reformed futuwwa [q.v.]. 
He may also have encouraged the expansion of 
literature written in Persian, which was then be- 
ginning in his territories, and showed an interest in 
Sufism in the person of Ibn ‘Arabi (g.v.]. The same 
period is by and large the one in which began the 
real development of cities, architecture, mosques, 
madrasas, caravanserais, etc., a list of which cannot 
however be given here. 

Kayka?ts u, *Izz AL-DIN, son and one of the 
successors of Kaykhusraw II, who had left three 
minor sons: the eldest, ‘Izz al-Din, son of a Greek 
woman; the second, Rukn al-Din Kilidj Arslan, son 
of a Turkish woman, and the youngest who was 
ailing, ‘Ala? al-Din, son of a Georgian woman. For 
several years the high dignitaries, in particularly the 
freedman Karatay, who exercised the real power, 
tried to maintain a kind of condominium of the three 
brothers, and then of the two remaining after the 
suspicious death of the youngest during a mission 
to the Mongols. But when ‘Izz al-Din and Rukn 
al-Din had attained their majority, this policy 
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proved to be impossible. In fact, the opposition of 
the two princes was based on the attitudes which 
they represented and on the milieus which supported 
them. Rukn al-Din, who exercised his prerogatives 
in the eastern part of Asia Minor, relied upon the 
Mongols with whom he was in contact, and upon 
their trusted official at his court, the Parwana 
Mu‘in al-Din Sulayman ([(4.v.]. ‘Izz al-Din, who 
reigned in western Asia Minor and was allied with 
his Greek family and the Turkmen groups on the 
frontier, adopted the latter’s anti-Mongol attitude. 
A series of complicated episodes marks this struggle: 
at the death of Karatay (652/1254), Rukn al-Din 
revolted at Kayseri and was taken prisoner, but two 
years later the Mongols invaded again Anatolia under 
the command of Baydiu. This invasion was in a way 
more dangerous than the one of 641/1243, because its 
aim was the very settlement of a part of the Mongols 
in Asia Minor, by which their exactions would 
consequently increase. ‘Izz al-Din, defeated in a 
battle in which had taken part Michael Paleologus, 
then exiled at Nicaea (see below), fled to Greek 
territory, while Rukn al-Din was proclaimed sultan 
at Kayseri. But when he left to pay homage to the 
supreme Khan, ‘Izz al-Din re-appeared at Konya 
(655/1257). The Khan Méngke, who wanted their 
common collaboration or at least peace between 
them in view of the organizing of his campaign 
against the caliph, re-established the partition of 
dominions and the two brothers took part in the 
campaign of the Il- Khàn Hülegü in Syria in 658/1260. 
But when the latter had left, they started their 
struggle again. ‘Izz al-Din, menaced by the Mongols, 
had to flee, this time for good, to Constantinople, 
which his old friend Paleologus had reconquered 
from the Latins. But this flight turned out unlucky 
for him. The new Emperor, desirous to turn all his 
forces against the Latins and the Mongols of Russia, 
tried to make peace with the Mongols of Iran and 
Asia Minor, who in turn had just broken off relations 
with those of Russia. Imprisoned on the northern 
borders of the Byzantine state, ‘Izz al-Din was freed 
by a Mongol raid, but he was only able to withdraw 
to the Crimea, from where he could observe the 
events in Asia Minor. Without having tried to 
recover his throne, he died there in 678/1279-80. 
A certain number of Turks who had followed him 
remained in Dobrudja, where they still carry his 
name, deformed into the Gagauzes [see poBRUDJA}. 
In Asia Minor his popularity among the Turkmens 
was attested by revolts inade in his name and by 
the support which his sons were to find there later 
on. It is certainly not by chance either that the 
great Turkmen epic of the Dànishmend-náme was 
in its first form dedicated to hirn. 

Bibliography: Anticipating the article sAL- 
DJÜkips, the essential bibliography relative to the 
7th/1r3th century before 1243 and to the period of 
the Saldjikid-Mongol condominium is given here. 
For a larger, descriptive bibliography, see Cl. 
Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London 1968, 427-40. 

a. From the end of the 6th[12ih century to 1243. 

Muslim Anatolian sources were only written 
down during the second period (in Persian), but go 
back to the first. The most important is Ibn Bibi, 
al-Awamir al-‘Al@iyya, facs. edn. of the unique 
ms. by Adnan Erzi, Ankara 1956, critical edn. 
started by the same and Necati Lugal,—Vol. i, 
the only one published, 1957; a somewhat abridged 
version was published in 1902 by M. Th. Houts- 
ma in Recueil de textes relatifs à l'histoire des 
Saldjukides, iv; German tr. of this, with additions 





from the original, by H. Duda, Die Seltschuchen- 
geschichte des Ibn Bibi, 1959. For this period see 
also in second place the anonymous Tarih-i ál-i 
Selcuk, facs. edn. with Turkish tr. by Nafiz 
Uzluk, 1952. 

The Arab sources are those of the Ayyūbid 
period; see ayyUsips. Important for the present 
purpose is the Zubda of Kamal al-Din b. al-‘Adim 
of Aleppo, ed. Sami Dahan, iii, and the Ta?rikh 
Mansüri of Muhammad b. Nazif al-Hamawi, facs. 
edn. by P. Gryaznevitch, Moscow 1960 (unpubl. 
German tr. at the University of Vienna). 

Use should also be made of the Christian sources 
in Armenian, Syriac, Greek, Georgian and occasion- 
ally even Latin. The Armenian sources include 
those of Armenia proper and those of Cilicia. For 
the period under consideration only the latter 
are really important, the main being the Historien 
Royal (perhaps = Sempad the Constable, ed. 
Akelian 1956, partial English tr. by S. Der Nerses- 
sian, complete French tr. by G. Dédéyan, doctoral 
thesis, Sorbonne, Paris 1972 (to be published). 
The Georgian sources have been sufficiently 
collected in M. F. Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 
2 vols., i, 1849. The contributions of the Byzantine 
sources (above all Nicetas Akropolites, Pachyme- 
ros) have conveniently been gathered in B. Leh- 
mann, Die Nachrichten des ... tiber die Selischuken, 
1939. 

Important is the Chronography of Bar Hebraeus 
[see 1BN AL-‘1BRI] in Syriac (which is better than the 
Arabic version), ed. and tr. E. W. Budge, 1932. An 
anonymous Syriac chronicle reaching the year 1235 
has been published by J. B. Chabot in the Corpus 
Scriptorum Orientalium; a translation of the part 
dealing with this period is still awaited. 

Of special interest for the transition between the 
two periods are the lengthy extracts from the Latin 
missionary Simon de St. Quentin in Vincent de 
Beauvais’ Speculum Historiale, recently grouped 
and translated by J. Richard under the title 
Histoire des Tartares, 1966. 

The majority of the inscriptions which have been 
published in various publications have been brought 
together, with a bibliography, in RCEA; many 
coins have been described in S. Lane-Poole, 
Catalogue of the oriental coins in the British Museum, 
viii, and in Ahmed Tevhid, Catalogue des anciennes 
monnaies islamiques du musée d'Istanbul, iv, 1904. 
Acts of wakfs of various periods of the 7th/13th 
century have been published, especially by Osman 
Turan in Belleten (1947-8). For archaeology, see 
articles on the various cities. 

Modern general works: / A; Cl. Cahen, see above 
and Le commerce anatolien au XIIIe siècle, in 
Mélanges .... Louis Halphen, 1951; Osman Turan, 
Selcuklular zamaninda Türkiye, 1971. 

b. From 1243 to the beginning of the 8th|I4th 
century. 

To Ibn Bibi (extending to 1280) and to the anon- 
ymous Ta&?rikh can now be added Karim al-Din 
Mahmid Aksaray, Musameret iil-akhbar, ed. Osman 
Turan, 1947 (German analysis by Fikret Ísiltan, 
1943). Among the many Arabic sources of the period 
of the first Mamluks, special attention should be 
given to Baybars al-Mansüri (unpublished) for the 
middle of the 7th/13th century and to the Life of 
Baybars of *Izz al-Din b. Shaddàd. The second part 
of the latter, the only one to be found so far, is still 
unpublished but a Turkish translation was publish- 
ed by Sarafuddin Yaltkaya (Baypars Tarihi, 
Istanbul 1941); the first part is extensively used 
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by various authors, especially by Yunini, ed. 
Hyderabad 1954-5. Several Armenian authors 
from Greater Armenia mention the Mongols of 
eastern Asia Minor, but only the Historien Royal 
pays attention to Anatolia proper. The Greek 
historians to be consulted are again Pachymeros 
and Nicephoros Gregoras, ed. with Latin tr. in 
the Bonn Corpus. 

To the recent general bibliography can now be 
added Faruk Siimer, Anadoluda Mogollar, in 
Selçuklu araştırmaları dergisi, i (1969-70), 1-147; 
Necat Kaymaz Pervâne Muiniddin Süleyman, 
1970; S. Vryonis, The decline of medieval Hellenism 
in Asia Minor and the process of Islamization in the 
XIth-XVth centur y, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971. 

(CL. CAHEN) 

KAY KÁ^ÜS s. ISKANDAR, prince of the 
Ziyārid dynasty in Persia and author of a well-known 
“Mirror for Princes” in Persian, the Kabusnama. 

‘Unsur al-Ma‘ali Kay Ka?is was the penultimate 

.ruler of the line of Ziyàrids [q.v.] who ruled in the 
Caspian provinces of Tabaristan or Mazandaran and 
Gurgin in the 4th/roth and 5th/11th centuries. His 
main claim to fame lies in the Kabus-ndma, written 
in 475/1082-3, when the author was 63 years old, 
for his favourite son and intended successor, Gilàn- 
Shah. The little that we know of his life must be 
gleaned from historical sources like Ibn Isfandiyàr's 
Ta?rikh-i Tabaristan and from the Kabis-nima 
itself. We know that he spent eight years as a boon- 
companion of the Ghaznavid Sultan Mawdid b. 
Mas‘id (reigned 433-40/1041-8), accompanying him 
to India, and some time also with the Shaddadid 
Amir Abi ‘l-Aswar Shawur (413-49/1022-57) in 
Transcaucasia, and that he succeeded to the throne 
in 441/1049-50. Ziyàrid power was, however, gradually 
restricted by the rising supremacy of the Saldjiks in 
the eastern Iranian world, and the Saldjüks exercised 
a virtual suzerainty over Ziyárid lands. Kay Kà?üs 
died a few years after the Ka@biis-nama was written 
and was succeeded by Gilan-Shah, but the latter was 
overthrown by the Isma‘ilis of Alamüt in ca. 483/ 
1090. 

The Kàbüs-nàáma is an early specimen of the 
Persian andarz-náma genre, i.e., it gives counsel 
for rulers. It speaks of duty to God and the necessity 
for ethical behaviour, but in fact recognises expe- 
diency as the most practical basis for government. 
The title derives from Kay Kà?üs's grandfather, the 
celebrated Kabis b. Wushmagir [q.v.], whom the 
author clearly admired for his ruthlessness. The 
book’s introduction and 44 chapters range over the 
topics of kingship, leadership in battle, and ad- 
ministration, but much space is also allotted to more 
mundane and intimate matters such as the buying of 
horses and slaves and the regulation of marital and 
family life. The Persian prose style is simple and 
direct, and the whole work is plentifully interspersed 
with aphorisms, historical anecdotes and verse 
quatrains (mostly by the author himself). 

The work has always remained popular, as the 
numerous extant manuscripts attest. At least three 
Ottoman Turkish translations were made, the earliest 
being done for Sultan Murad II (824-55/1421-51), and 
manuscripts of these are quite common also. 

Bibliography: Concerning the alleged manu- 
script of the Kábüs-náma dating from 483/1090, 
around which a considerable literature grew up, 
see the summing up of M. Minovi, Qabus-nama’nin 
yem niishasi hakkında, in Şarkiyat Mecmuası, ii 
(1958), 105-30. The Ottoman Turkish versions that 
have survived are: (a) the translation by Merdjimek 


Ahmed b. Ilyàs, dated 835/1431, ed. Kazan 1298/ 
1880-1, Istanbul 1944; (b) the translation by 
Nazmizade Mustafa, dated 1117/1705 (cf. Ch. 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the 

British Museum, London 1888, 116-17). The 

earliest rendering into a Western language, the 

German translation by H. F. von Diez (Berlin 

1811), which was based on the Turkish versions, 

had a great influence on the Oriental studies of 

W. F. von Goethe (cf. Noten und Abhandlungen 

zu besserem Verstándnis des West-dstlichen Divans, 

ed. Wiesbaden 1948, 286-92). Translations from 
the Persian original were made by A. Querry 

(Paris 1886, Fr.}, P. B. Vachha (Bombay 1916, 

Eng.), R. Levy (London 1951, Eng.), E. E. Bertel’s 

(Moscow 1953, Russ.) and Amin ‘Abd al-Madjid 

Badawi (Cairo 1378/1958, Ar.). The best edition 

of the text of the Kábus-nàma available at present 

was published by Ghulàm-Husayn Y üsufi, Tehran 

1345 Sh.[1967 with elaborate notes and a bibliog- 

raphy. Older editions which are still of some 

importance are those by Rida-kuli Khan Hidayat 

(Tehran 1285/1868-9), S. Nafisi (Tehran 1312 sh., 

1342 sh.2), R. Levy (London 1951) and A. ‘A. 

Badawi (Tehran 1335 sh./1956). Studies: Ethé, in 

Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii, 347, 349; 

Browne, LH P, ii, 276-87 (extensive analysis); A. *A. 

Badawi, Bahth dar bará-yi Kábüs-náma, Tchran 

1335/1956; Malik al-Shu‘ara? Bahar, Sabk-shinasi?, 

Tehran 1337/1958, ii, 113-22; A. J. Arberry, 

Classical Persian literature, London 1958, 76; 

A. Bausani, Storia della letteratura persiana, 

Milan 1960, 790-3; J. Rypka et alii, History of 

Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 221, 426-8, 

with bibliography of texts, translations and studies; 

Dhabih Allàh Safà, Nathr-i fársi az üghàz ta 

*ahd- Nigàm al-Mulk-i Tüsi, Tehran 1347/1968, 

281-5. Dh. Saíà, Ta?rikh-i adabiyyát dar Irán, ii, 

Tehran 1339 sh.*, 898-902; G. Lazard, La langue 

des plus anciens monuments de la prose persane, 

Paris 1963, 100-3. (C. E. BoswoRTH) 

KAY KHUSRAW, the third mythical ruler 
of the Iranian dynasty of the Kayànids [q.v.], 
corresponding to Kavi Haosrovah of the religious 
tradition (see A. Christensen, Les Kayanides, Copen- 
hagen 1931, 90-2 and index). He is reckoned as the 
son of Siyawush/Siyawakhsh [q.v.] and the grandson, 
through his mother, of Afrasiyab [q.v.], and according 
to the national tradition (Christensen, 114-17) was 
born after his father’s death and was brought up 
amongst the mountain shepherds of Kali near 
Bámiyàn, in ignorance of his illustrious origin. This, 
however, showed itself early; at the age of seven 
he could use a bow and arrows, and at ten he had 
no fear of any tiger or lion. Güdarz, an Iranian 
nobleman who was descended from the blacksmith 
Kàwi [q.v.] saw in a dream that the heir to the throne 
was living in the territory of Turan, and he sent his 
own son Géw (Wiw) in search of him; this last 
discovered him and brought him and his mother 
back to Iran, not without surmounting a host of 
dangers. 

He then found himself in competition with his 
uncle Burzfarrah/Fariburz, but obtained the throne 
of his grandfather Kay K€ais [q.v.] by seizing, 
according to Firdawsi, the fortress of Bahmandiz 
near Ardabil [q.v.], the place where he then erected 
the sacred fire of Adhur-Gushasp (according to 
Hamza al-Isfahani, Kay Khusraw killed a dragon 
called Küshid and built in this place a fire-temple 
Küshid for Gushàsp). 

A journey through his empire demonstrated to 
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him the devastations caused by the Turanians, and . 


he swore to undertake a war of retaliation against 
them. With the help of all the nobility, he launched 
various expeditions, of which the first ones, despite 
the prowess of Güdarz, failed because of the cowardice 
of Burzfarrah/Fariburz. The second ones, however, 
were crowned with success. Kay Khusraw fitted out 
four armies, the main one of which was given to 
Güdarz, who secured a decisive victory over Turan, 
whilst the other ones surrounded the enemy; Afra- 
siyab himself took to flight, but was overtaken and 
killed by Kay Khusraw, who thereby avenged the 
death of his father. 

After Afrasiyab’s death, peace reigned and the 
king soon retired from power, handing on the crown 
to Luhrasb. He set forth on a great journey and dis- 
appeared mysteriously after having washed himself 
in a spring, whilst a group of his companions perished 
in a snow storm. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 604 ff.; Dinawari, 
Tiwàál, 19-25; Tha'àlibi, Hist. des rois de Perse, 
ed. and tr. Zotenberg, 218-43; Hamza al-Isfahàni, 
36; Mas‘idi, Murtidj, ii, 120-1 — $$ 543-4; Mak- 
disi, al-Bad? wa'l-ta?rikh, iii, 149; Firdawsi, Shah- 
nama, ed. Vullers, ii, 670-9, 701-3, 710, iii, 1442 = 
ed. and tr. Mohl, ii, 416-30, 462-5, 576-iv, 273; 
Ibn al-Balkhi, Fars-nama, 44 ff. (CL. HUART *) 
KAYKHUSRAW, name of three- Saldjakid 

sultans of Rum. 

KAYKHUSRAW I, son and one of the successors 
of Kilidj Arslan II [g.v.]. When the latter, at the age 
of about seventy, decided ca. 583/1187 to divide 
his territories among his ten sons, a brother and a 
nephew, Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw got Sozopolis 
or Uluborlu, on the borders of the Byzantine ter- 
ritory, perhaps because he was the son of a Byzantine 
mother. He thus came in contact with Greek Chris- 
tians on one side, with groups of Turkmen frontier 
warriors (udi) who were pushing forward in that 
direction on the other. When jealousy arose among 
the brothers and one of them, Kutb al-Din, laid 
hands on their old father, the latter appealed to 
Kaykhusraw, who restored him to his throne in 
Konya. But after Kilidj Arslan had died (588/1192), 
Kaykhusraw proved incapable of having his suprem- 
acy recognised by his brothers. Some of them even 
began to conquer for themselves parts of the other’s 
heritage. Rukn al-Din, heir to Kutb al-Din who had 
died in 593/1197, reconquered KXonya and restored 
to his own profit the unity of the paternal heritage, 
while Kaykhusraw withdrew to his original base 
near the Byzantine feudal lord Maurozomos. How- 
ever, when Rukn al-Din directed his policy towards 
conquests to the east of Anatolia, certain Turkmens 
became discontented. With their help Kaykhusraw, 
after the death of Rukn al-Din, who left only a minor 
son, reconquered, this time definitely, the whole of 
the reunified state of Rim (601/1205). Kaykhusraw 
had locally intervened in various directions in the 
quarrels which were then devastating the Byzantine 
Empire. In 1204 the Latins had captured Constan- 
tinople and a limited Greek kingdom under Theodore 
Lascaris had come into existence in Asia Minor with 
Nicaea as its capital. Lascaris was on bad terms with 
Maurozomos, whom Kaykhusraw first took with 
him to Konya but for whom he later obtained the 
cities of Khunas and Laodicea (the later Denizli) 
that were contested between the two states. Mauro- 
zomos is probably the personage whoin Ibn Bibi 
calls the ‘“‘Comnenos amir’’, who for twenty-five 
years played an important part in the Saldjükid 
state. 
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Lascaris and Kaykhusraw both had a common 
interest in peace, but the latter's attention, in 
opposition to his predecessor's, was no less attracted 
to the interest the Saldjükid state might have in ex- 
pansion in western Asia Minor. He tried to expand 
his territory at the expense of the remains of the 
Byzantine Empire, which had no defenders left 
between Nicaea and Trebizond or Armeno-Cilicia. If 
he could not secure again a foothold on the Black 
Sea at Samsun, recently occupied temporarily by 
the Turkmens, he obtained on the other hand a very 
important success by acquiring, on the southern 
coast of Anatolia, Antaliya, which was the first 
real maritime outlet the Saldjükid state had ever 
possessed. Shortly afterwards, however, the relations 
between Kaykhusraw and Lascaris again became 
strained. The Latin or Greek enemies of the latter, 
together with the indiscipline of the Turkmen, 
frontier warriors had undoubtedly something to do 
with this development. In 608/1211 the two rulers 
were opponents in a battle near Antioch of the 
Meander; Kaykhusraw remained victorious, but was 
killed under obscure circumstances. There was never 
more to be any considerable war between the two 
states. 

Kaykhusraw, who had received from his father a 
name derived from Iranian mythology, gave analo- 
gous names to his two sons, sc. Kaykà?üs and Kay- 
kubàd. In his time interest in Persian literature was 
growing, and since the Saldjükids of Iran had dis- 
appeared, their Anatolian relatives had become the 
representatives of the former's Iranian tradition. 
Hence when the Persian author Rawandi wrote the 
history of the Iranian Saldjükids, he dedicated his 
work to Kaykhusraw. 

Bibliography: see KAYKA?Us. 

KAYKHUSRAW 1I, son and successor (in 634/ 
1237) of Kaykubad [(4.v.]. 

The very power of his father was at the root of 
some of the difficulties that manifested themselves 
under his reign. Together with the Mongol invasion 
that took place in his days, they led to the catas- 
trophe from which the Saldjükid state was never to 
recover. 

He was not the successor-designate of Kaykubad, 
who for political reasons had chosen as such one of 
the two sons he had had by his Ayyübid wife. But 
Kaykhusraw II was the eldest son and the only one 
already to possess real power. His ‘‘usurpation” 
resulted in a series of executions which accentuated 
the anti-aristocratic policy of Kaykubàd. Not only 
his half-brothers and their mother were strangled, but 
many amirs and high dignitaries were put to death 
and the KhW¥drazmians who had settled in Asia 
Minor were forced to flee. Even Sa‘d al-Din Kópek, 
his counsellor in all this, was done away with. This 
policy, in order to be acceptable, had to be accom- 
panied by military successes. Like his father at the 
end of his reign, Kaykhusraw II tried above all to 
drive away his Ayyübid rivals from his south- 
eastern frontiers and perhaps to build up a bulwark 
in the east against the Mongols. 

The death of the two powerful Ayyübids al- 
Kamil and al-Ashraf favoured him. Allying himself 
with the many enemies of al-Kàmil's son al-Sàlih, 
who attacked the latter in Mesopotamia and Syria, 
Kaykhusraw II succeeded in taking possession 
(639/1241) of Amid, the strategic key to the upper 
basin of the Tigris. He married a Georgian princess 
and, with the obligation of military help, obtained 
a certain suzerainty over the Ayyibids of Aleppo, 
the Armenians of Cilicia, the “Empire” of Trebizond 
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and even to a small extent over that of Nicaea 
(while negotiating with the Latins of Constantinople 
about a marriage), Friar Simon of St. Quentin, a 
missionary who was staying in Rüm at that time, 
where he was well received by the sultan, never tires 
of giving high praise to the latter's richness and 
power. 

However, signs of interior weakness appeared 
among the decimated aristocratic groups and even 
more among the Turkmens. From the very beginning, 
there had been differences of attitude between the 
officials of the régime who were urbanised, islamic- 
ised and semi-iranicised, and the semi-nomad 
Turkmens who were much closer to their ancestral 
traditions than to the exigencies of a civilized state. 
Their number and problems had increased by the 
drive of the Khvárazmians and Mongols. They were 
ripe for propaganda, which normally took a religious 
form, such as the bábà?i [q.v.] movement which kept 
the best Saldjükid troops occupied for three years in 
central Asia Minor before being ostensibly crushed 
by the interventions of Frankish mercenaries. The 
real root of the problem remained, however, un- 
touched. 

Shortiy afterwards there appeared on the frontiers 
of Rüm the first real Mongol army ever to be seen 
there, under the command of Baydjü. 

In the winter of 1243-4, helped by treacheries 
previously prepared, the Mongols captured Er- 
zurüm and in spring they started conquering Asia 
Minor proper. As a matter of great urgency, Kay- 
khusraw II asked his Muslim and Christian neigh- 
bours, reconciled by the common dangers, for re- 
inforcements of all possible means. The impatience 
of some and the panic of others induced Kaykhusraw 
II to face the Mongols without waiting for all these 
contingents to arrive, but with an already very 
heterogenous army. He was utterly defeated (6 
Muharram 641/26 June 1243) by the Mongols at 
Kése Dagh, between Erzindjan and Sivas. A few 
days later they took Sivas and Kayseri. The sultan, 
having hastily collected his treasures, fled at once 
to Antàliya in western Anatolia. In a certain way, 
he momentarily outlived his power, his vizier 
Muhadhdhab al-Din having succeeded in concluding 
an agreement of protection with the Mongols. In 
fact, however, the large tribute which was promised 
and the loss of prestige of the sovereign prepared 
the way for the ruin of the state. Turkmen revolts 
broke out on the frontiers and it was of little conse- 
quence that Kaykhusraw II, with the help of an 
Armenian rebel, was able to take some revenge on 
king Hethum of Cilicia for having handed over the 
queen-mother of Rüm to the Mongols. He died in 
winter 1245-6, about forty years old, leaving behind 
only sons who were minors. 

Bibliography: see KAYKÀA?Us. 

KAYKHUSRAW 111, one of the sultans who reigned 
in name only over Asia Minor under the effective 
tutelage of the Mongols or their lieutenants. 

Brought to the throne at an age between two and 
five (663/1265?) by the Parwana Mun al-Din 
Sulaymàn (q.v.] after the murder of his father 
Rukn al-Din Kilidj Arslàn, he always remained a 
puppet, first in the hands of Mu‘in al-Din, and after 
the latter’s death (1277), in the hands of vizier 
Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali. At his majority, he put himself 
personally under the protection of the Mongol lI- 
Khan Abaka. But when one of-his cousins, Mas*üd, 
son of ‘Izz al-Din Kayka?iis, disembarked in Asia 
Minor from the Crimea, Abaka granted Kaykhus- 
raw, at least theoretically, suzerainty over the 
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Karamanid territory. After the death of Abaka, 
Kaykhusraw III compromised himself in the revolt 
of Kangirtày against the new Il-Khan Ahmad. The 
latter, whose policy was totally opposite to that of 
his predecessor, then conferred the sultanate on 
Mas‘id and ordered Kaykhusraw to be strangled 
(1284). The unfortunate sultan’s widow and minor 
sons, however, soon obtained the western half of the 
former sultanate from Ahmad’s successor Arghun, 
but the only result was that Mas‘ad ordered them in 
in their turn to be put to death (1285). 
Bibliography: see KAYKM Us. 
(CL. CAHEN) 

KAYKUBAD, name of three Saldjikid sultans 
of Rim. 

KAYKUBAD 1, SALA? AL-DIN was the most dis- 
tinguished of the Saldjükid sultans of Rim, to whom 
many later sovereigns would connect themselves. 
Removed from power by his brother and predecessor 
Kayka?üs I [q.v.], he succeeded him in 618/1220. 
His foreign policy made his dynasty one of the most 
powerful of his time. In the south he expanded his 
power, from the very beginning of his reign, over a 
great part of the Cilician Taurus, where he settled 
Turkmens. He enlarged his maritime frontiers, in 
particular by conquering Kalon-Oros, renamed 
*Alaà?'iyya, which he made his winter residence and 
the place of safe keeping for his treasury. On the 
Black Sea, he disputed the domination of Trebizond 
and organised, under the command of amir Cupan 
of Kastamonu, the memorable maritime expedition 
which assured a Saldjükid protectorate over the 
Crimean harbour of Sughdàk. In the east, taking 
profit from rivalry among the Ayyübids, he annexed 
with the help of one of them, al-Ashraf, the Artukid 
possessions on the right bank of the Middle Euphra- 
tes. Forging ahead of the reinforcements requested 
by Daàwüd-Shah, the Mangudiakid of Erzindjàn, 
he annexed the latter's principality and made it an 
apanage for his eldest son Kaykhusraw [q.v.]. If 
it had not been for the invasion of the Kh¥arazmians, 
the Saldjaikid principality of Erzuriim would have 
undergone immediately the same fate. 

The Kh"àrazmians had conquered for their prince 
Djalàl al-Din Mangubirti (see DJALAL AL-DiN KuWA- 
RAZM-SHAH] an ill-defined empire in Iran and 
Georgia. But further to the west they were con- 
tinuously in search of a refuge against the growing 
Mongol pressure. 

They had just taken Akhlàt, the key to Asia 
Minor, from al-Ashraf and were now about to attack 
the whole region. Kaykubad, who had not been dis- 
satisfied at seeing his rivals weakened, urgently 
summoned to his aid both his former enemies and his 
friends. The main contingent, consisting of various 
Syrian troops, was brought to him by al-Ashraf. 
After hard fighting the Kh"*àrazmians were crushed 
at Yasi-Cumen, to the west of Erzindjan. The prin- 
cipality of Erzurüm was taken away from its prince, 
Djahan-Shah, who had taken the side of Djalal 
al-Din. Under the pretext that a Mongol raid had 
taken place through the territory of the Georgians, 
Kaykubàd took away from them several frontier 
fortresses (thence, in order to restore peace, the 
wedding-project of Kaykubàd with the Georgian 
heiress [see KAYKHUSRAW]), and occupied in his 
turn the ruined Akhlàt, in which al-Ashraf had lost 
interest. The territory of the Turks now reached in 
the west the frontiers of the 11th century Byzantine 
Empire. On the other hand, with Djalal al-Din 
having died and with his troops fleeing before the 
Mongols, Kaykubad thought that he could realise a 
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profitable operation for the defence of his enlarged 
territories by settling the Kh"*árazmians there. 

But the Ayyübids, favoured by the defeat of the 
Khvàrazmians, had intensified their grasp on Upper 
Mesopotamia and the two ambitious powers were 
from now on facing each other without any buffer- 
state left. Al-Kàmil, the suzerain of the Ayyübids, 
to whom the Syrians had given the impression that 
he could obtain an easy conquest, invaded Asia 
Minor but was defeated (631/1233) because con- 
tingents who were opposed to the expedition served 
him badly in the mountain passes of the Taurus. 
Kaykubad was then able to set out on a policy of 
penetration into the upper Tigris region. He was 
lucky to die (634/1237) before the Mongols had sent 
into Asia Minor more than re onnaissance raids 
which were of no consequence. The disaster which 
his successor was to experience made Kaykubad in 
the eyes of posterity the last of the really great 
sovereigns of his dynasty; he had in practice been 
the most powerful. 

We are not as well-informed about his internal 
policy, but may surely characterise it amongst other 
things by his inflexible will to keep the great amirs 
of the régime within obedience. His reign is marked 
by many construction projects, including ramparts, 
caravanserais, mosques and madrasas; excavations 
are gradually revealing his palaces of Kubadabad 
and Kaykubádiyya {see KAYKUBADIYyYa]. The sultan 
himself is said to have been a gifted personality, 
equally endowed physically and intellectually. 

Bibliography: see KayKA?Us, to which 
should be added H. Gottschalk, al-Maltk al-Kamil, 

Wiesbaden 1950; idem, Der Bericht des Ibn Nazif 

dber die Schlacht von Yasitimen, in WZKM, vi 

(1960), 55-67. 

KAYKUBAD 11, one of the sons of Kaykhusraw I 
[see KAYKA’ ÜS 11}. 

KAYĶUBĀD 1, one of the sons of “Izz al-Dīn 
Kaykà?us II, who from the Crimea tried in 1282 to 
reconquer the throne of his father in Asia Minor. 
He had to take refuge in Cilicia, but reappeared in 
1297 and, with the support of the Il-Khan Ghazan, 
occupied the nominal sultanate of Rim until the 
Mongol ruler put him to death in 702/1303. 

Bibliography: see KAYKA’US, (CL. CAHEN) 

KAYKUBAD, Mu'mz AL-DIN, Sultan of Dihli 
(686-9/1287-90) grandson of Ghiyáàth al-Din Balban 
{g.v.], whom he succeeded. His father Bughra Khan 
was Balban’s younger son, absent in Bengal at the 
time of his death. Kaykubad’s maternal grandfather 
was Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmiid (644-65/1246-67). 
Kaykobad had been strictly educated under Bal- 
ban’s supervision, but after his accession at the age 
of 17 or 18 embarked on a career of unbridled licen- 
tiousness. In matters of state he fell under the in- 
fluence of Malik Nizam al-Din, amir-i dad, nephew 
and son-in-law of the kotwāl of Dihli. 

In 687/1288 Kayķubād set out from Dihli east- 
wards to encounter his father, Nasir al-Din Bughra, 
who had assumed sovereignty in Bengal. The meeting, 
which took place on the banks of the Ghaghra, 
proved amicable; it is commemorated in detail by 
Amir Khusraw Dihlawi's Mathnawi Kiran al-Sa‘dayn. 
The historian Barani attributes to the father on this 
occasion lengthy counsels which, if they did not 
effect a lasting improvement in the young Sultan’s 
morals, persuaded him to remove by poison his 
minister Nizam al-Din. This occurred some months 
after his return to Dihli. 

The disinclination of the Sultàn to rule brought 
forward at his court factions based on racial groupings 


among the amirs and maliks of his court. Probably 
early in the reign, a Mongol invasion brought about 
a massacre of the Naw-Musalmán (converted Mongol) 
amirs. After the death of Nizàm al-Din, the contest 
for power was between the old-established Turkish 
maliks and the Khaldji faction led by the “Arid al- 
mamalik Djalal al-Din Firtiz (Sultan 689-95/1290-6). 
Kaykubád fell ill, with a paralysis thought to have 
been brought on by his excesses, and the Turkish 
maliks set his infant son Shams al-Din Kayumarth 
upon the throne; but Djalal al-Din Firiz Khaldiji 
gained possession of the young Sultàn and the 
capital, and was shortly afterwards to ascend the 
throne. Meanwhile, Kaykubad, starved for three 
days, was attacked by the son(s) of a Turkish malik 
whom he had put to death, wrapped in a rug, beaten 
and thrown into the river Jamund to drown. 

Bibliography: Amir Khusraw, Kiran al- 
Sa‘dayn, Aligarh 1918; Barani, Ta?rikh-i Firüuz 
Sháhi, 1862, 126-83; "Isàmi, Futüh al-Salàfin, 
Madras 1948, 184-208; Sirhindi, Ta?rikh-i Mubárak 
Sháhi, 52-9; Badàyüni, Mwntakhab al-tawárikh, i, 
157-66; Farishta, Ta?rikh, Bombay 1832, i, 146- 
52. Secondary works in English: Sir T. Wolseley 
Haig in The Cambridge history of India, iii, 82-7, 
and in EI! s.v.; K. A. Nizami, in M. Habib and 
K. A. Nizami, eds., A comprehensive history of 
India, Delhi 1970, v, 303-10; M. Wahid Mirza, 
The life and works of Amir Khusrau, repr. Lahore 
1962, 65-77, 174-6. On the manner of Kaykubad’s 
death, see S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo- Muslim 
history, i, Calcutta 1939, 263-4. (S. DicBy) 
KAYKUBADIYYA, a palace built by the Ram 

Saldjik ruler ‘Ala? al-Din Kaykubàd I (616-34/ 
1219-37) in the years between 1224-26, ca. 4 miles 
northwest of Kayseri. The place is now called Kiybad 
Çiftliği, at the foot of the Kiybad Dag; nearby is the 
plain of Mashhad (Mashhadiyya), where reviews of 
the troops took place. The road Kayseri-Bo£az- 
kóprü, on which the palace was situated, was in use 
from pre-Roman times down to the Ottoman 
domination. Situated northeast of Konya in the 
heart of the Ram Saldjik territory, Kaykubadiyya 
was one of the favourite residences of ‘Ali? al-Din 
Kaykubàd I. He stayed there quite often, received 
at Kaykubàdiyya the submission of Malik al-Din 
Dàwüdshàh, the lord of Erzindjan, in 625/1228, and 
died in this palace in 634/1237. His son and successor 
Ghiyáth al-Din Kaykhusraw ascended the throne at 
Kaykubadiyya. The palace belongs to the series of 
foundations and monuments erected by *Alà? al- 
Din Kaykubàd I, one of the most brilliant Rüm 
Saldjük rulers, at Konya, Alanya (‘Ala?iyya), 
Kubadabad, Sivas and Erzindjan. Excavations of 
the site were undertaken in 1964. 

Bibliography: H. W. Duda, Die Selischuken- 
geschichte des Ibn Bibi, Copenhagen 1959, 131, 145, 
197-200; G. Bartsch, Das Gebiet des Erciyes Daği 
und die Stadi Kayseri in  Mitlel-Anatolien, in 
Deutsche Forschungsreisen, ed. H. Spreitser, 
Hanover 1935, 87-202 (table XXV: map of 
Kayseri and surroundings); M. Zeki Oral, Kayse- 
ri'de Kubadiye Sarayları, in TTK Belleten, xvii 
(1953), 501-17; O. Aslanapa, Kayseride Keyku- 
badiye Köşkleri Kazısı (1964), in Türk Arkeoloji 
Dergisi, xii (1964), 19-22; 1A, s.v. Keykubad I; 
EID, s.v. Kaikobad I; C. E. Bosworth, The Islamic 
Dynasties, 129-31. (H. Busse) 
KAYL is recorded by Naghwàn b. Sa‘id (Die auf 

Südarabien bezüglichen Angaben Nafwàn's im Sams 
al-‘uliim, ed. A. Ahmad, Leiden-London 1916, 89) 
as a title of pre-Islamic Yemeni "kings". It is well 
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attested in Sabaean-language inscriptions from 
around the beginning of the Christian era onwards; 
the form kayl, however, seems to be mainly character- 
istic of the 5th-6th centuries A.D., while earlier it 
appears mostly as gwi, plural ?gw! (and Nashwàn 
himself says that kayl derives from kayyil and is a 
derivative of the root with median w). Inscriptional 
evidence shows that the kay! was in fact subordinate 
to the malik ‘“‘king’’. In Sabaean social organisation 
of the relevant period, the grouping called a ska‘b 
[cf. KATABAN] was constituted of a number of clans, 
one of which occupied a dominating position, with 
other clans subordinate to it. The dominant clan 
was the hereditary stock from which the leader of 
the whole ska‘b was drawn: as Ibn Khaldiin says 
(Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, i, 240, tr. Rosenthal, 
i, 270), “leadership over any group always passes 
from one individual to another within a single 
stock” (fi manbitin wahidin); the dominant clan was 
the manbit to which was restricted the potentiality 
of furnishing the leadership (r?asa) over the whole 
group. This leader was the kayl. In warfare, the 
members of the subordinate clans fought under the 
immediate command of the kayl of their sha*b, 
though he himself was under the orders of the king 
as commander-in-chief. 

Bibliography: G. Ryckmans, Le qayl, in 
Hebrew and Semitic studies presented to G. R. 
Driver, Oxford 1963, 144-55. (A. F. L. BEESTON) 
KAYL [see MAKAYIL]. 

KAY-LUHRÁSB [see KAYANIDS]. 

KAYMAK [see kiMák]. 

KAYN, from the Arabic root k yn which has 
the basic meaning of “to adorn, embellish”, comes 
by extension to denote artisan, workman (sant‘), 
although current usage reserves it above all for 
blacksmith (LA, s.v. kyn). It does not occur: in 
the Kur?àn; on the other hand, it occurs in many 
hadiths, generally in its particular sense of ‘‘iron- 
smith”, The feminine kayna means “singing girl". 
However, since the men working at this trade 
usually belonged to the lowest stratum of the 
population, kayn became a deprecatory term applied 
to slaves. In the satirical poems of Dijarir, his an- 
tagonist al-Farazdak is sometimes called ibn al-kayn 
(Agháni, Beirut 1956, xix, 37, 41, 84), and this was 
regarded in the desert as such an insult that al- 
Akhtal, intending to eulogise Simak  al-Asadi, 
satirised him involuntarily by mentioning that one 
of his ancestors had been a blacksmith. 

This unfavourable view of the s@ni* has continued 
to be current amongst the Bedouins (H. Wahba, 
Diasirat al-‘Arab fi 'l-karn al-“ishrin; R. al-‘Uzayzi, 
Kamüs al-*ádat ... al-urdunniyya. Amman 1973-4, 
ii, 177). They consider the artisan as an outsider, 
even if he and his family have lived amongst them 
from time immemorial; he can never be integrated 
into the tribe, and no Arab nomad, of however low 
birth, would consider marriage links with him (R. 
Montagne, Vie sociale et politique de VArabie du 
Nord, in REI (1932), 74). 

The khaddádin (pl. of haddàd ‘‘blacksmith’’) are 
often originally oasis dwellers (Montagne, op. cit.), 
and sometimes belong to outcast tribes like the 
Nawār (A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de 
Moab, xo4 n. 2) or the Sulaba. They form a separate 
caste (Doughty, Arabia deserta, index s.v. Sány), and 
consider themselves as unrelated, bana (amm (A. 
Musil, The manners and customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 
New York 1928, 281). Their lowly status protects 
them from the consequences of raids, and they ac- 
cordingly enjoy an almost total immunity here. 


During an attack on a clan in which they have 
chosen to reside, they stay apart from the fighting, 
doing nothing to defend either themselves or their 
goods, because of the right of protection which they 
enjoy. If goods of theirs are carried off by mistake, 
they can be confident of recovering them rapidly. 
In each clan they have in practice a brother (akh), 
the blacksmith of the group, who has the duty of 
restoring any goods seized by mistake (Musil, 
op. cit., 281-2). 

It is worthy of note that kayn in Sabaean is free 
of any pejorative sense such as is found in North 
Arabia. It seems to be agreed that its meaning here 
is “the one who arranges something”, which is in 
accord with the etymology in Arabic. It would 
therefore appear to be used for a high official, 
superintendent or minister, whose duties are con- 
cerned with religion and the sacred. There is a sense 
of this supernatural aspect in the Kur?àn when it 
says “We sent down Iiron, in which there is violent 
force and also benefits for the people” (LVII, 25), 
and it attributes the invention and manufacture of 
mailed coats to David, after receiving instruction 
from God Himself (XXXIV, 10-14, XXI, 80). 

The divine origin of iron is confirmed in several 
hadiths. Thus according to Ibn ‘Umar, **God brought 
down to earth four elements: iron, fire, water and 
salt" (al-Tabarsi, Madjma' al-bayán fī tafsir al- 
Kurün, Beirut 1961, xxiii, 157). More explicitly, 
Ibn ‘Abbas says, ‘“‘The hammer, the anvil and tongs 
came down with Adam". In another tradition, five 
tools are said to have come down from Paradise 
with Adam, the anvil, tongs, the needle, the hammer 
and the whetstone (al-Tabari, Diam‘ al-bayan, 
xxvii, 122; Altsi, Buligh al-‘arab, iii, 400). Finally, 
in the kadith concerning the general prohibition of 
cutting down plants in the Meccan karam, an ex- 
ception is made for the idhkhir, a fragrant plant used 
to decorate houses and tombs, but also used by 
blacksmiths (al-Bukhari, Sahih, ii, K. al-djanà^iz, 
80-1; LA. s.v. kyn; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le 
pélerinage a La Mekke, 8-9). 

The kayn’s position is thus ambivalent. Although 
an object of scorn, at the same time he enjoys cer- 
tain privileges associated with sacred personages. 
As in the so-called primitive societies, amongst the 
desert Arabs the smith is a being apart. According 
to the Rwala beliefs, God created the first smith at 
the same time as the first Bedouin (Musil, op. cit., 
281). The taboos surrounding him are not solely 
explicable by mere contempt for mechanical activity; 
another factor must be taken into consideration: 
the superstitious fear of being contaminated by the 
impurity of the artisan-magician, of coming into 
contact with this formidable power, the secret of 
whose divinity he holds, and which made the Sabaean 
kayn an intermediary between man and the sacred. 

Was the blacksmith’s art taught to the Arabs of 
the North by those of the South, as alleged by the 
chroniclers (al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, i, Cairo 
1959, 467)? This hypothesis may be acceptable in 
that in Yemen today, the blacksmith is not regarded 
with any particular disfavour, the most despised 
class being that of the ‘anddil (barber, butcher, 
cupper, etc.). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in 
the text, see also J. Chelhod, Le monde mythique 
arabe, in Jnal. de la Soc. des Africanistes, xxiv 
(1954), 4ff.; idem, L'organisation sociale aw 
Yémen, in. L'Ethnographie, N.S. no. 64 (1970), 
75 ff. (J. CHELHOD) 
AL-KAYN or BANU ’L-KAYN, often contracted 
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to Bal-Kayn (cf. Bal-Hàrith, etc.), the name of one 
or more Arab tribes. The best known is part of the 
tribal group of Kuda‘a, and al-Kayn is here inter- 
preted as the nickname of al-Nu*màn b. Djasr, so 
that the tribe is known as al-Kayn b. Djasr. The 
word kayn means “worker in iron”, “smith”, or 
possibly "slave", and is used as a term of contempt 
in the Nakà^id Djarir wa'l-Farazdak. There is no 
evidence, however, of any connexion of Bal- Kayn b. 
Djasr with smiths. They act as a normal Bedouin 
tribe, and indeed are specially proud of their achieve- 
ments (cf. verse in Ibn Khallikàn-de Slane, i, 40). 
Among the tribes against whom they fought were 
the Kalb (Abi Tammam, Hamasa, ed. Freytag, i, 
77; Yakut, iii, 241, iv, 49; Ibn Sad, iii/z, 27 f.; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba, ii, 224; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, 
ii, 45), Bahra? (Baladhuri, Fwiüh, 283), Ghatafan 
(A ghani}, ii, 194). The names of various places in 
their tribal grounds are known (see Yáküt, Index of 
tribes). One (Thadir) is between Wadi '|-Kurà and 
Tayma?; most of the others appear to be further 
north. Among neighbouring tribes were the Kalb, 
Bali and ‘Udhra. Some of the tribe may have been 
friendly with Muhammad, since at the expedition 
of Dhat al-Salàsil in 8/629 the Muslims hoped for 
help from them (Wakidi, ed. Marsden Jones, ii, 
770 {.); but a contingent of Bal-Kayn fought against 
the Muslims at Mu?ta about the same time, and also 
at the Yarmik and perhaps Fihl (Ibn Hisham, 792; 
Tabari, i, 1611, 2347). There is no record of their 
having sent a deputation to make an alliance with 
Muhammad, and so the report of Sayf b. ‘Umar 
(Tabari, i, 1872) that they had an ‘amil and that 
some joined in the Ridda presumably refers only to 
a small section, The majority probably became 
Muslims after the conquest of Syria. 

In the Second Civil War (fitna of Ibn al-Zubayr) 
they supported Marwan (Tabari, ii, 478; Mas‘idi, 
Tanbi, 308), but a little later ‘Abd al-Malik decided 
against them in a dispute with the Kalb about a 
place called Kurakir (Yàküt, iv, 49). There was a 
contingent of 600 of them in the Umayyad army sent 
against the Kháridji rebel Bahlül in 119/737 (Tabari, 
ii, 1623; Ibn al-Athir, v, 156). The last that is heard 
of them is as being involved in intertribal fighting 
in Damascus in 176/792 (Ibn al-Athir, vi, 87 f.). 

Two brothers from the Bal-Kayn, Malik and *Akil, 
are said to have been the boon-companions of 
Djadhima al-Abrash of Hira [g.v.] and were noted 
for being inseparable (Ibn Khallikan-de Slane, iii, 
653; Mufaddaliyyat, i, 535, 2, poem 67, 21). The 
best-known member of the tribe was the poet Abi 
‘l-Tamahan, who in pre-Islamic times had been 
friendly with Mubammad's uncle al-Zubayr b. 
*Abd-al-Muttalib and also with ‘Abd Allah b. 
Djud‘an (Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 229 f.; Ibn Khallikan- 
de Slane, i, 40; Caussin de Perceval, i, 131, ii, 232). 

Al-Kalkashandi (Nzháyat al-arab fi ansáb al-*arab, 
Cairo 1959, 71) has two tribes called Banü 'l-Kayn. 
Besides the one described above there is a part of 
Asad (b. Khuzayma); but it is possible that there is 
confusion with Asad, the great-grandfather of al- 
Kayn b. Djasr, since little is recorded of this tribe 
except the name. A group of Bal-Kayn, perhaps 
actually smiths, were found at the mines of Bani 
Sulaym at Faran and may have been part of the Bali 
(Yakut, iii, 865). The suggestion has been made that 
the Bal-Kayn are descended from the Kenites of the 
Old Testament, e.g., by Th. Nóldeke, ZDMG, xli, 181, 
but there is no convincing evidence to support this. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(W. MONTGOMERY WATT) 


KAYNA, pl. kaynát or kiydn “female singing 
Slave". 

The Arab lexicographers do not completely agree 
on the primitive meaning of the term (see LA, TA, 
etc. s.v.), the real origin of which is unknown to 
them. They tend to apply it in the first place to a 
female slave (ama, djáriya), charged in general with 
various tasks; secondly, and more specifically, to 
the female singer who had a servile status (ama or 
djáriya mughanniya). Some lexicographers are in- 
clined to connect kayna with a Vth form takayyana 
“to embellish oneself” (al-Washsha?, Muwashsha, 
164, uses the expression al-ima? al-mutakayyinat in 
a sense close to al-mutazarrifat "the elegant, the 
refined ladies’’), others want to see it as the feminine 
form of kayn “workman”, more specifically “smith” 
and to give it the primitive meaning of “working 
woman” or “woman hairdresser”. Nāşir al-Dīn al- 
Asad (al-Kiyàn wa 'l-ghinà? fi 'l-*asr al-djāhilī, Cairo 
31968, 15-24) has devoted a thorough study to this 
term. Starting from a biliteral *kn, he points out the 
semantic affinity of the “radicals” kyn, knn, kny, 
and remarks the existence of cognate words in 
various Semitic languages. He sees a phonetic and 
semantic relation between yelvw and cano on one 
side, and kayna on the other, and concludes that 
these are loanwords from Arabic. We shall limit 
ourselves here to underline the rightness of these 
connections, without being decisive about the 
direction of a possible borrowing and without 
following P. Anastase (al-Iklil, viii, 165) who con- 
siders kayna to be a derivative of yalver Or cano, 
while considering at the same time the Arabic 
ghannā “to sing” to be the origin of either verbs. 
What can be stated with near certainty is that the 
Assyrian kinitu has very probably become Arabic 
kayna [see GuiNA?]. At an early period also other 
words are attested to indicate the female singer: 
karina (Ibn Khurradadhbih, Kitab al-lahw wa 'l-ma- 
lahi, ed. Y. A. Khalifé, Beirut 1969, 20), musmi‘a 
(which is perhaps Islamic, ibid, 17), dadjina and 
muddjina (Asad, op. cit., 27), saduh and sddiha 
(ibid., 28) and finally djaráda ''locust". 

According to a well-founded tradition, the first 
female singers among the Arabs are reported to 
have been two slaves called al-Djaradatan! or 
Djarádatà «Ad. They are even given individual names 
the spellings of which take all the form CCàC (al- 
Tabari, i, 234-6; see al-Mas*üdi, Mwrüdj, ed. Pellat, 
index). The name of the mythical person to whom 
they allegedly have belonged is also known: Mu- 
‘Awiya b. Bakr al-‘Imlaki. The continuity of the 
tradition is assured by the affirmation that the in- 
habitants of Yathrib inherited the use of kiydn from 
the ‘Adites who had disappeared from history, (Ibn 
KhurradāJhibih, op. cit., 20). The sources also attest 
female singing-slaves in the future Medina at the 
end of the Djahiliyya (e.g. Aghani, ed. Beirut, xv, 
34, about Uhayha b. al-Djulah). Mecca, which had 
remained outside the alleged ‘Adite influence, is said 
to have known music and singing thanks to al- 
Harith b. Kalada on his return from al-Hira (see al- 
Mas‘idi, Murudj, index, s.v.; Asad, op. cit., 115, 116, 
118, 131, discusses this tradition). This detail con- 
firms the origin of the kayna as proposed above, the 
more so because the sources report many traditions 
on the &iyán of the Nasrids, as they do on those of 
the Ghassánids. According to Ibn Khurradàdhbih 
(op. cit, 36), Djabala b. al-Ayham al-Ghassàni 
[q.v.] is said to have had ten kiyán, five of whom, 
apparently Byzantine, sang in rümiyya. 

In Arabia, outside the main towns, some kiyan 
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were living among the Bedouins, if the poets are to 
be believed, whose works can, however, not be 
credited with perfect authenticity. 

As far as can be judged, the female slave singers 
may have been divided into two main categories, 
the róle of one group, owned by a town or Bedouin 
person of standing, was to entertain their master, 
alone or in the company of guests, without prejudice 
to other relations they could have with him. The 
other group, quite inferior in rank, were attached 
to taverns or followed wandering wine-merchants, 
and one can easily imagine that they could give 
themselves to a form of prostitution. The poets 
(e.g. Tarafa, vv. 49-52 of the Mu‘allaka; al-A‘sha, 
in Rawá^i*, no. 31, 26-7; Labid, v. 61 of the M«'al- 
laka) associate these women with drinking-bouts, 
and describe them so as not to leave any doubt 
about their marginal activities. Nàsir al-Din al-Asad 
(op. cit., 163-253) has thoroughly studied the in- 
fluence exercised by these two pre-Islamic groups 
of kiyán on the social and literary fields, and more 
particularly on al-A*shà. 

From the period shortly preceeding Islam, we 
have detailed information on some kiydn, in partic- 
ular on two new “locusts”, the Diaradatan! of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Djud'àn [g.v.] who was engaged in the 
slave-trade in both sexes. Shortly afterwards, female 
slave-singers apparently served in Mecca as instru- 
ments of propaganda against the Prophet who had 
migrated to Medina, namely Fartanà and Kariba/ 
Kurayba, who were owned by ‘Abd Allah b. Khatal 
(see al-Djahiz, Tarbz‘, index, s.v. Fartana; Sira, ii, 
410; Nasab Kuraysh, 442-3; Asad, op. cit., 86-7). 
They are said to have been sentenced to death by 
Muhammad after the conquest of Mecca for having 
propagated satirical songs against him (the traditions 
diverge however on the actuality of their punish- 
ment). Another kayna, Sāra by name (see Asad, 
op. cit., 88), and owned by ‘Amr b. Abi Sayfi (Nasab 
Kuraysh, 90-1), was sent to the Kuraysh by Hatib b. 
Abi Balta‘a to announce the Prophet’s intention to 
seize Mecca (Sira, ii, 398, 410, 411). Sentenced to 
death, she escaped momentarily the supreme penalty. 
A list of ancient Riyan can be found in chapter xiv 
of the Hawi 'l-funiin wa-salwat al-mahztin of Ibn al- 
Tahhan, an author of the sth/rrth century (ms. 
Dar al-kutub no. 539, Fine Arts) published by Asad, 
op. cit., 269-72. 

At the same period there existed certainly many 
other anonymous kiyan who were engaged in their 
usual activity. These slaves were surely of non- 
Arabic origin (e.g. the kayna of Hassan b. Thabit 
was called Sirin, Ibn Khurradadhbih, op. cit., 36). 
Thus there were probably white slaves among them, 
but the majority must have been black or half-caste. 
If some were perhaps still singing in a foreign 
language, like those of Djabala b. al-Ayham, the 
others had been brought up in an Arab environment 
and knew perfectly well the language of the poets 
whose works they interpreted. The absence of 
reliable documents prevents however any decisive 
affirmation. 

The information becomes less unreliable when in 
the rst/7th century the development of music and 
singing [see GHINA?] in the holy cities of the Hidjaz 
brought about a zeal for collecting traditions which 
we know, to be sure, only from later sources. On 
the other hand, however acute the later juridical 
disputations on the admissibility of these two pur- 
suits, they in fact paradoxically developed, in spite 
of some attempts to stem their spread, in Mecca 
and especially in Medina, where one would have 


expected stronger puritanical feeling. This problem 
is further connected with those of love-poetry [see 
GHAZAL] and humour [see AL-DJIDD wa’L-HAZL]. 

While the prohibition of wine must have entailed 
the disappearance of a great part of the female 
singers of the lower reaches of the profession, real 
schools can be seen growing around musicians and 
singers who were instructing pupils of both sexes. 
Among the females, free and freed women appeared, 
but mainly slaves, whose masters considered that 
sort of education to be a means of increasing the 
commercial value. In order to be chosen among the 
young slaves, whose number was now increasing, 
due to the conquests, the future &iyán had of course 
to be beautiful and to have a melodious voice, but 
to be at a premium on the market they also needed 
talent and skill, i.e. a fairly advanced musical 
education and intellectual culture. From the rst/ 
7th century onwards the famous stories of Riyán, 
bought at huge prices (thousands of dinars are 
mentioned), have been adopted into adab-literature, 
often with somewhat embellished details. Sallima 
[gq.v.] and Hababa [q.v.] belong to them, but several 
others could be mentioned. Ishak al-Mawsili pretends 
(Aghàni, v, 156) that the singers who had thus been 
educated, were originally black (sēd) or “yellow” 
(sufr), ie. white women, and hints that they did 
not stand out for their beauty. For, he says, his 
father Ibráhim was the first to consider the physical 
qualities of the kiya important, in view of the 
increase of their value in the eyes of those interested. 
This information is belied by traditions going back 
to the rst/7th century. 

‘Azza [g.v.] and Djamila [g.v.] gave concerts in 
honour of personalities of Medina, and the latter 
was surrounded by a considerable number of kiydn 
who constituted the choir. It was under the direction 
of these two artists, famous in the history of the 
Arabs, that the great singers of the rst/7th century 
were formed [see GHINA?]. Out of these one needs 
only to mention Ma‘bad [g.v.], who in his turn 
taught kiydn, both female musicians and singers, 
who were very much in demand. The best pupils of 
the Medinese school easily found buyers in ‘Irak, 
particularly in Basra where a new school, competing 
with the one of Medina, was quickly to come into 
existence and which produced some of the most 
famous female singers of the court at Baghdad. There 
were formed Badhl (A ghani, ed. Beirut, xvii, 32-7), 
kayna of al-Hàdi and al-Amin, ‘Arib (A ghani, xxi, 
58-102) whose career reached from the reign of al- 
Ma?mün to that of al-Mutawakkil, Mutayyam al- 
Hashimiyya (Aghdni, vii, 280-93) and Shariya 
(Aghani, xv, 320-8) who was adopted by Ibrahim 
b. al-Mahdi and whose biography Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
did not judge himself unworthy to write. Al-Djahiz 
(Rasa^il, ed. Hàrün, ii, 288-90), gives a detailed list 
of Basran kiyán, whom he prefers to the Küfan. 
From that time onwards it is not always easy to 
make a distinction between the slaves who had 
become famous for having given birth to caliphs 
(those born from a mother who was a free woman 
are very few), those who had distinguished themselves 
as poets (like *Inàn [q.v.] or Fadl) and the singers 
proper who could at the same time share the caliph's 
couch or that of a very high personality, compose 
verses, sing their own or those of other poets and 
play a musical instrument (like Mabbüba). In fact, 
many kiydn were capable of writing short poems 
and of improvising occasional pieces; competing in 
this field with the court poets, they rivalled them in 


| virtuosity, especially in the classical game of the 
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idjáza [g.v.] In an unpublished thesis (Recherches 
sur la poésie des giyan, Paris-Sorbonne 1970), A. 
Chirane has brought forward the name of more than 
a hundred Rkiyán to whom verses are attributed, 
without counting several dozens of anonymous 
poetesses, whose preserved works represent only a 
tiny part of the compositions and improvisations. 
In general, this kind of poetry cannot be called 
exemplary, but is has the merit of being spontaneous 
and unusually refreshing. Love (‘ishk [g.v.]) is 
largely celebrated, while amorous reproofs (Sáb) 
and lamentations over forced separations also 
abound, On the other hand, one finds eulogies of 
high-ranking personalities, elegies on the death of 
the master and pieces in which the &iyán, far away 
from their native land, express their nostalgia. Wine 
and descriptions find their place also, next to epi- 
grams which were held in high esteem in these 
refined milieux. 

These women had received a thorough education. 
They had to give proof of talent and vast knowledge 
of Arabic language and poetry. We are told that al- 
Rashid, before taking a decision, instructed al- 
Asma‘i to examine one of them; she answered her 
examiner with such assurance that she ''seemed to 
read the answers from a book" (al-Anbàri, Nwuzha, 
ed. ‘A. ‘Amir, 72-3). It was due to the erudition of 
another kayna, pupil of the grammarian al-Mazini, 
that the latter had the honour to be admitted to the 
court (see Pellat, Milieu, 250). These slaves knew a 
great number of verses by heart, which was in itself 
normal; some, however, although everything in 
their daily life removed them from religion, were 
well-versed in the traditional sciences and had 
studied the Kur?àn, as suggested by the story of a 
kári?a related by al-Mas*üdi (v, 428-31 — 8 2184-5), 
who gives a beautiful example of farab [g.v.). Besides, 
it is known that the Holy Book was chanted and that 
the kirá?a bi 'l-alkán, favoured by the development 
of singing at Medina (see M. Talbi, in Arabica, v[2, 
1958, 183-90), spread afterwards to other areas of 
the Muslim world, in spite of the hostility of the 
fukahá? (see, e.g., M. Talbi, Emirat aghlabide, 307). 

Thanks to the school founded by Ibrahim al- 
Mawsili [g.v.] and developed by his son Ishak, him- 
self formed by a kayna called ‘Atika, Baghdad tended 
at the beginning of the 3rd/ọth century to secure 
pre-eminence over Basra, which had not in fact 
succeeded in putting an end to the monopoly which 
the school of Medina had possessed in the formation 
of the kiyán. Indeed, still in the 3rd/oth century 
*Abd al-Rahmàn II summoned to Cordoba the so- 
called **Medinese women" Fadl, ‘Ilm and Kalam, 
while the last-mentioned, a native of Navarre, 
had only been sent to the Hidjàz to round off her 
education there (see H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 40-1; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 267-8). The 
Umayyad amir, who took them as concubines, 
caused a special pavilion to be constructed for them 
inside his palace where they conducted a real or- 
chestra. In the early 3rd/oth century, the Aghlabid 
amir Ziyadat Allah (201-23/817-38) sent to Baghdad 
a messenger entrusted with purchasing kiyan for 
30,000 dinars (Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta?rikh Dimashk, v, 396; 
cf. H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Warakdt, ii, 195). 
At the end of the century, in spite of the 
prohibition issued in the meantime by al-Muhtadi 
(see al-Mas*üdI, Muriédj, viii, 2 = § 3111) it was 
from Baghdad that the *'king" of Seville, Ibrahim b. 
al-Hadjdjadj (286-98/899-911) ordered the purchase 
of Kamar, who contributed to the diffusion of 
‘Iraki poetry which she knew perfectly well (H. 


| Pérés, op. cit., 41). She was one of those who ex- 
pressed in verses their regret for having left their 
native land. 

One or several &iyán of this category were often 
offered to the caliph (like Mahbiba, a gift of ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Tahir to al-Mutawakkil; see al-Mas‘idi, ed. 
Pellat, index). But it also happened that the ruler 
made his choice himself. Having heard Kalam al- 
Salihiyya singing during a private session, al- 
Wáthik expressed the wish to buy her, but her owner 
required a prohibitive price together with an official 
document appointing him to the government of 
Egypt. This incident was at the origin of al-Djahiz’ 
Tarbi* (see ed. Pellat, Introd.). 

At the other extremity of the social scale of the 
kiyan, there were also cabaret singers in ‘Irak (curi- 
ously enough, Bashshar, Diwan, i, 136, describes as 
bikr a kayna singing among drinkers), but it is hard 
to know whether they are the singers who are 
celebrated (or criticised) by the poets in the verses 
quoted, e.g. by al-Washahà? (op. cit., 119-28), or 
whether the latter are inspired by more distinguished 
kiyán, whose existence is attested with certainty. To 
be sure, there came into existence, first at Basra, 
then in other cities as far away as Cordoba, the very 
profitable profession of kayyan or mukayyin, the 
germ of which had already existed much earlier. It 
consisted in acquiring young slaves fit to become 
kiyan, in forming them under strict rules and in 
hiring out on various circumstances their services 
to private persons. The kayyan organised also 
musical sessions in the hope that such a passion 
would arise among the guests that they would not 
hesitate to pay the most exorbitant prices in order 
to obtain the object of their ardour. In particular, 
there is mentioned the case of a certain ‘Umar (or 
al-Fadl) b. «Abd al-Malik al-Basri, Abu 'l-Nadir/Abu 
']É-Basir (al-Süli, Awrak, i, 8-10; A ghani, xi, 267-74) 
who was at the same time a minor poet, a singer and 
a mukayyin. His memory is kept alive thanks to the 
sharp criticisms addressed to him by Abān al- 
Lahiki (al-Sili, op. cit., i, 9; Aghani, xxiii, 24; Rifa‘, 
*Asr al-Ma?mün, ii, 317). Other names are also 
known, for they appear in the beginning of al- 
Djahiz’s Kitab al-Kiyán (ed. Finkel, Three Essays, 
53-75; ed. Hariin, Ras@ il, ii, 139-82; tr. Pellat, in 
Arabica, x/2 (1963), 121-47). In this small master- 
piece, the author describes the kayna-type whom 
he shows exerting herself to seduce the well-to-do 
visitors and whose moral portrait he describes with 
great fineness. Thus we gain an insight into the róle 
the kiyán were playing towards the members of the 
aristocracy and the bourgeoisie: adroitly they were 
provoking ‘ishk while the wives of these men, kept 
in seclusion and generally uneducated, were quite 
incapable of exercising such an irresistible appeal. 
The Kitab al-Kiyan, unique in Arab literature, was 
plagiarised with a certain talent by al-Washsha’, 
whose Muwashsha@ contains also a choice of verses 
illustrating in particular the ravages caused by the 
kiyán in the hearts of the enamoured (119-28). This 
treatise, composed for the benefit of the refined 
milieux (zwrafá?), gives also an accurate description 
(ibid., 164) of the clothes of the ima? mutakayyinat, 
who dressed in vividly-coloured robes made of dyed 
material, while the free women wore only natural 
fabrics. There are also many details on the customs 
of those milieux, on the phrases written on the foot- 
wear, on the forehead, on the palm of the hand, etc. 
(ibid., 236 ff.). 

The monographs devoted to the kiyan and cited 
for instance by Ibn al-Nadim and Yàküt were 
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probably far from having the sare literary value as 
the works of al-Djahiz and al-Washshà?, for they 
were likely to contain exclusively anecdotes and 
verses in the same way as the Kitab al-A ghani, the 
notices of which have been usefully gathered to- 
gether by F. al-‘Amrisi, al-Djawári 'l-mughanniyát, 
Cairo 1945. The following titles have been brought 
to light: K. K:yán al-Hidjáz and K. al-Kiyán ot 
Ishàk b. Ibráhim al-Mawsili (Fikrist, 202; Udabda?, 
vi, 56); K. al-Kiyán of Yünus al-Mughanni (Fihrist, 
207); K. al-Kaynát of al-Madà?ini (Udabaà?, xiv, 133); 
Ash‘ar al-djawari of al-MufadjdjaS (Fihrist, 123; 
Udabaà^, xvii, 194); K. Kiyàn al-Hidjaz and K. 
Kiyan Makka of Sulayman b. Ayytin (Fihrist, 212; 
Udabd^, xi); K. Akhbar al-kiyan of Abü 'l-Faradj 
himself (Udabà?, xiii, 99; Brockelmann, S I, 226). 
To this list of works which do not seem to have been 
preserved, should be added, apart from the chapter 
of Ibn al-Tabhàn mentioned above, anthologies like 
the Tabahát of Ibn al-Mu'tazz, the Murüdj of al- 
Mas‘idi or the Nafh al-tib of al-Makkari, the sections 
on the kiydn in encyclopaedias like the *Zkd of Ibn 
*Abd Rabbih (iv, 127-38), the Mustafraf of al-Ibshihi 
(i, 211-7) the Niháàyat al-Arab of al-.Nuwayri (v, 
passim), works relating to women (e.g. Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya, Akhbar al-nisa?, ed. N. Rida, Beirut 
1964, or the study of SU. R. Kahhala, K. A‘lam al- 
"isdà?, Damascus 1379/1959), or also those devoted 
to poetesses but which have also been lost. Useful 
information can finally be found in: Nisd@? al-khulafa?, 
attributed to Ibn al-Sa‘i (ed. M. Djaw4d, Cairo n.d.), 
and in al-Mustazgraf min akhbar al-djawari of al- 
Suyüti (ed. S. al-Munadidiid, Beirut 1963). 

Even if some kiyan are still mentioned occasionally 
after the 4th/roth century but then almost always 
anonymously, the tradition, judging from the 
sources available, is essentially based on those of the 
first centuries of the hidjra who acquired a lasting 
celebrity. After Medina and Basra, Baghdàd was the 
centre of the Muslim world in this respect. Al- 
Tawhidi (Jmta‘, ii, 183) counts 460 slave (and 120 
free) female singers at al-Karkh [g.v.], giving the 
names of about 20 of them and citing the pieces of 
poetry they would sing. The &iyán celebrated by 
al-Azdi (Htkayat Abi l-Kasim, 70 ff.) were also from 
Baghdad. He describes, like al-Tawhidi (ibid.), 
scenes of farab, i.e. of that delirious joy to which 
persons who are otherwise self-controlled and 
conscious of their dignity have often surrendered 
themselves. Thus Baghdad supplied the most ap- 
preciated female slave singers (see in particular the 
history of the Fatimid Tamim al-Mu‘izz (d. 368/ 
978) in Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr. 401), whatever 
their land of origin may have been. The passage of 
Ibn Butlàn (d. 454/1062) brought forward by Mez 
(op. cit., tr. 161; text in Risdla fi shirad? al-rakik wa- 
taklib al-‘abid, ed. Hàrün, Cairo 1954, 374; taken up 
again by al-Sakati, Hisba, 50, Spanish tr. by Chalmeta 
in al-Andalus, xxxiii/2 (1968), 375 and note 8) refers 
probably to the kiydn, for it is said there that the 
ideal slave is the Berber woman who from the age 
of nine spends three years at Medina, three at Mecca 
and then nine in ‘Irak where she learns adab. 

It is also known that shortly after the conquest of 
the Maghrib, kiydn were trained on the spot, while 
exchanges took place with the Orient (M. Talbi, 
Emirat aghlabide, 35). Much later, the existence of 
female slave-singers is still attested in Ifrikiya (R. 
Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 412; cf. Leo Africanus, 
Description de Afrique, 388), but it is possible that 
some came from the Orient or from Spain. It was in 
any case a Berber woman who, having been offered 


to al-Mu‘tamid by Yüsuf b. Tàshfin, met with a 
tragic end because of a blunder she had perpetrated 
(H. Pérés, op. cit., 13). She had undoubtedly been 
trained in Morocco, but since the arrival of Ziryab 
[g.v.], who possessed kiydn himself, Cordoba had 
become an important training-centre. Thus hence- 
forth the aristocracy and bourgeoisie did not need 
to address themselves to Baghdad, from where the 
import of kiyán became exceptional {see E. Lévi- 
Provengal, op. cit., iii, 316). We even have an eloquent 
evidence of Ibn al-Kattani (H. Pérés, op. cit., 383-5; 
in the 2nd ed. he corrects this to al-Kinàni; E. Lévi- 
Provençal, op. cit., iii, 317), a physician employed by 
al-Mansür and al-Muzaffar (see al-Dabbi, Bughya, 
no. 81; Boustany, DM, iii, 477) who died in 420/1030. 
He taught his slaves logic, philosophy, geometry, 
music, astronomy, astrology, grammar, prosody, 
adab and calligraphy, and then sold them at a very 
high price (in one case for 3,000 dinars). The Anda- 
lusian kiyan played also conjuring tricks and even 
executed exercises of skill with weapons, and formed 
orchestras called st#ava after the name of the curtain 
which in the Orient separated in theory the caliph 
from the singers and musicians (Mez, op. cit., 479). 
After the fall of the Umayyads in Spain, the Mulük 
al-tawaif in their turn disputed among themselves 
for the most talented singers. The coming of the 
Almoravids and Almohads did not put an end to 
their activities, but from the 6th/rzth century on- 
wards, Seville had robbed Cordoba of the monopoly 
it had enjoyed before. A reliable evidence of this is to 
be found in a text of al-Tifàshi (d. 651/1253), Mut'at 
al-asmá* fi *ilm al-sama‘, quoted by H. H. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhàb in his Warakdát, ii, 231-2, where is given a 
detailed account of the training of the Sevillian 
female singers who were sold in North Africa. In the 
north of the peninsula the kiyán served to a certain 
extent as a link between Muslims and Christians, 
who both kept them in their entourages. Some still 
sang in Arabic, and Ibn Bassàm describes in this 
respect moving scenes (see H. Pérés, of. cit., 386-7). 
On another plane, the Andalusian &?yán are probably 
no strangers to the insertion of Romance words in 
the khardja of the muwashshahat and to the structure 
itself of these pieces (see MUwAsHSHAH and ZADJAL]. 

Since the abolition of slavery, ktyan proper are 
no more met with, but those who in the Middle 
Ages formed troupes survive at present in the free 
female singers who in Morocco are called shikhat 
(sing. shikha, f. of shikh — shaykh). They form com- 
panies and participate in family feasts or solemn 
ceremonies. In Fàs "their very diversified reper- 
toire included Andalusian songs, poems in colloquial 
language and even Algerian songs" (R. Le Tcurneau, 
Fes avant le protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 561). The 
ghennayat, of inferior rank, sometimes even com- 
posed small poems for family feasts (E. Aubin, Le 
Maroc, Paris 1912, 345-51). 

We are, however, very far from the kayna of the 
classical period, who played a much larger róle, 
even to such a degree that any bistory of Arabo- 
Islamic civilization cannot omit to recognize it. Not 
only, as S. Jargy (La musique arabe, coll. “Que 
sais-je ?", no. 1436, Paris 1971, 39-40) has remarked, 
was “‘there at the origin of every career of the great 
singers in Islam a gayna whose pupil he was”, but 
on the literary plane the kiyan also contributed to 
the development of the so-called ‘‘modernist” 
(muhdath) poetry, both by their own compositions, 
the value of which was by their very nature quite 
varied, and by their function as inspirers of the 
poets. At the zenith of ‘Abbasid civilisation some of 
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them kept real literary salons where the participants, 
while listening to music and songs, vied in wit and 
improvisation. Countless are the poets who, inspired 
by kiyan, celebrated their seduction or complained 
of their cruelty. In this respect almost all great 
names of muhdath poetry should be cited, whatever 
may be the opinion of Ibn Kutayba who, in the 
introduction of the Adab al-katib, fulminates against 
the secretaries of the administration whose ideal it 
was to recite “trashy verses” in praise of a kayna 
(see G. Lecomte, in Mélanges Massignon, iii, 51). 
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Cairo 1954, 438-65; the histories of Arabian music 
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In the Thowsand and One Nights, kiyán are 
quoted in the 334th, 383rd, 436th and 896th 
nights. On the status of slaves, see ABD; on their 
position in society, B. Lewis, Race and color in 
Islam, New York-London 1971, and bibliography; 
see also SALIMA. (Cn. PELLAT) 
KAYNUKA,, BANO, one of the three main 

Jewish tribes of Yathrib. The name differs 
from the usual forms of Arabic proper names but 
has nothing Hebrew about it. Nothing certain is 
known regarding their immigration into Yathrib. 
They possessed no land there but lived by trading. 
That their known personal names are for the most 
part Arabic says as little regarding their origin as the 
occurrence of Biblical names among them; but there 
seem to be no valid reasons for doubting their 
Jewish origin. 

In Yathrib they lived in the south-west part of 
the town, near the Musalla and close to the bridge 
over the Wadi Buthan, where they occupied two of 
the strongholds (a@dm) characteristic of Yathrib. They 
were goldsmiths, among other trades; Bukhari (Fard 
al-Khums. 1, Magházi, 12) incidentally mentions a 
goldsmith of the Kaynuka‘. On their expulsion they 
left behind them arms and tools, which were divided 
among the Muslims after Muhammad had received 
(for the first time) his fifth share. The number of 
their fully equipped fighting men varies between 
400 and 750 in references to it. 

After the dominating power in the old Yathrib had 
passed from the Jews to the Bani Kayla, the Kay- 
nukà* were allied to the Khazradj [g.v.]. In Muham- 
mad's settlement of the relations between believers 
and other sections of the community they are not 
mentioned, any more than are the Nadir [g.v.] and 
the Kurayza [g.v.]. From this we may infer (with 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 226 f.) that the docu- 
ment in its present form belongs to the period after 
the elimination of the Kurayza (end of s/April 627). 

After the battle of Badr (Ramadàn 2/March 624) 
Muhammad’s relations with the Jews of Medina 
became troubled. The Jews as a body had adopted 
an unfriendly attitude to the Prophet. From the 
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religious point of view they became inconvenient; 
and from the political angle, as a powerful foreign 
body within the newly converted town, they were a 
great danger. When Muhammad felt his position 
strengthened by the battle of Badr, he must soon 
have determined on expelling his enemies. The 
Kaynuka‘, as they lived in the city itself, were the 
first he wished to be rid of. Regarded in this light, 
his attack on the Kaynuka‘ (in all probability as 
early as Shawwal 2/April 624) is sufficiently explained. 
Special reasons for the attack given by Muslim 
writers have no more than anecdotal value. Some- 
times this reason is said to have been a jest that a 
Muslim made to a Jewish woman, sometimes the 
Kaynukà* are said to have behaved with particular 
arrogance. Sūra III, 12f. is said to refer to these 
incidents; according to Wakidi (177) and Ibn Sa’d 
{ii/t, 19) Stra VIII, 58, does too. Sira III, 13, 
refers to the victory at Badr as an example and 
warning, and VIII, 58, speaks of vengeance against 
people from whom treachery is feared. 

After 14 days’ siege, the Kaynuka‘ surrendered 
without striking a blow; the men were bound and 
seemed to have feared the worst. The energetic in- 
tervention of ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy [q.v.], chief of the 
Khazradj and leader of the Munàfikün, however, 
brought an improvement of their lot. They left 
first for the Jewish colonies in the Wādī 'l-Kurá, 
north of Medina, and from there to Adhri‘at in 
Syria. 

The Bani Kaynuka‘ did not, however, emigrate 
to the last man. A few members of the tribe em- 
braced Islam, perhaps more from opportunism than 
from conviction, and these could remain at Medina. 
Ibn Hishàm/Ibn Ishàk gives a list of 30 Kaynuka‘ 
adversaries of the Prophet (351 f.). This may refer 
to the time before the expulsion, but five or six of 
the names in the list reappear in WAkidi’s report on 
Ibn Ubayy’s funeral (in 9/631) among those hypo- 
crites “from Bani Kaynuka‘ and others” who 
pressed forward to the bier (1058 f., Wellhausen, 
415). Another member of the Kaynukà*, ‘Abd Allah 
(originally al-Husaym) ibn Salàm [q.v.], "their habr 
and most learned man", whose name concludes the 
list of Ibn Ishak, became a convinced Muslim, im- 
mediately after Muhammad's arrival at Medina, as 
is commonly related; according to another version 
thought by Horovitz more credible, he was converted 
in 8 A.H., two years before Muhammad’s death 
(Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, ii, Calcutta 1893, 780-2). 
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226-8. (A. J. WENsiNckK-R. PARET) 

AL-KAYRAWAN, a town in central Tunisia, 
156 km. from Tunis and 57 km. from Sousse. It is 
situated at an altitude of 60 m. and is the chief town 
of a governorate of 336,000 inhabitants which 
stretches over an area of 680,000 hectares. Its 
population of 34,000 inhabitants in 1956 had become 
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47,000 during the census of 3rd May 1966, and then 
56,000 in 1972. Temperatures vary considerably, 
ranging from a few degrees below zero in winter to 
40? C and over in summer. The sirocco blows there 
for an average of 21 days per annum. The rainfall 
varies from an average of 250 mm. or 300 mm. in the 
town and its surrounding area to 500 mm. and over 
in the regions west of the governorate. It changes 
considerably from one year to another, ranging from 
drought to catastrophic floods; the flood in 1969 was 
particularly devastating. Work is soon to begin on 
the damming of the Wadi Zéroud, which will store 
80,000,000 cubic metres of water, and also on that 
of the Wadi Merguellil, for which plans are even 
more advanced. This is bound to avoid these dan- 
gerous floods and it will increase the irrigable area, 
which at present extends to 14,000 hectares, but of 
which only 8,000 are actually cultivated. 

Al-Kayrawàn is essentially involved with agri- 
cultural pursuits and the efforts of the last two 
decades have resulted in a considerable development 
of arboriculture. In 1972 there were 3,500,000 olive 
trees, and 3,800,000 almond trees were counted 
in the governorate; in third place came apricot 
trees, The areas sown with cereal crops vary much 
from year to year according to the promise of 
autumn rains. From 58,000 hectares in 1968 they 
rose to 200,000 in 1972; they were only 75,000 
hectares in 1956, but they had reached 225,000 in 
1959. The livestock in 1972 amounted to 260,000 
sheep, 14,000 cattle, 20,000 goats and 11,000 camels. 
The industrial sector is still embryonic, but has a 
group of about ten small enterprises (dyeing, spinning, 
woodwork, confectionery and food preservation) 
which emply about 1,000 people; it seems unlikely 
that these will be greatly expanded. 

By contrast, the artisan sector continues to occupy 
the first place in the town’s activities. Working with 
wood, copper and alfa, the production of jewellery, 
lanterns and sieves, as well as the traditional dyeing 
and weaving, brings employment to 1,200 craftsmen. 
But what makes al-Kayrawan’s reputation is the 
handproduced ‘“long-wool” carpets. Recently the 
National Office of Craft Industry has been created, 
and it has been notable for allowing newly-qualified 
female workers into its workshops. It has modernised 
the designs to a certain extent without changing the 
family and essentially feminine character of the 
craftwork. In 1972 4,500 home-craftsmen (saddá ya) 
were counted. The production of carpets rose from 
56,000 m? in 1962 to 130,000 m? in 1972, and it is 
likely to develop further. Yet all these enterprises 
do not succeed in assuring full employment, because 
of the high birthrate. A third of the active male 
population is underemployed or on short-time 
working. 

The actual town of al-Kayrawàn is composed of 
the native quarter, with its narrow winding streets 
and souks, which roughly preserve the general 
appearance given to them in the 18th century. This 
native quarter is still surrounded by it crenellated 
ramparts, which are built of solid brick. They are 
flanked at intervals by round buttresses and measure 
a little over 3 km. In the east and the north-east 
the suburbs of Gueblia, Djeblia and Zlass. In the 
South, between Bab al-Djalladin (Skinners’ Gate), 
which since independence has been renamed Bab al- 
Shuhada? (Martyrs’ Gate) and which leads to the 
native quarter, and the Railway Station, the modern 
town is situated; here are found the administrative 
services, the banks, the hotels, etc. A working class 
district, Sidi Sahnün, has been built in the east and 


another, a group of 400 villas belonging to the more 
prosperous classes, is called al-Mansira. 

One of the principal monuments of the town, 
apart from the Great Mosque, is the Djami‘ thalathat 
biban, the Mosque of the Three Doors, the facade 
of which is a beautiful example of Aghlabid archi- 
tecture. It was founded in 252/866 by the Andalusian 
Muhammad b. Khayrin al-Ma‘afirl, but was altered 
in the gth/15th century. There is also the Aghlabid 
cistern at the Tunis Gate; the Zawiya of Sidi ‘Abid 
al-Gharyàni of the 8th/14th century; the Zawiya of 
Sidi al-Sàhib, which was first of all a simple and 
very old mausoleum covering the tomb of a Compan- 
ion of the Prophet, Abi Zam‘a al-Balawi, and on the 
site of which the Muràdid bey Hammüda erected 
the present building in the r1th/17th century; and 
the Zawiya of Sidi ‘Umar *Abàda, built in the r9th 
century. 

i, FOUNDATION 

All the Arab invasions, which culminated in the 
conquest of Byzacena, were initially careful to avoid 
the coastal route. The invaders penetrated into the 
country by the region of Kastiliya [q.v.], from where 
they attempted to reach the centre and the north. 
Avoiding the shore on the east, which was dangerous 
for conquering forces who were not yet adequately 
experienced in seamanship, and the mountains on 
the west, which were well suited for ambushes and 
surprise attacks, they had no alternative but to use 
the corridor which ended naturally in the region of 
Kamminiya, that is, the corridor of al-Kayrawàn. 
This town, which was first of all a military base, owed 
its origin to the strategy dictated by the relief of the 
country and from the fighting tactics of the invaders. 
Traditionally its foundation is attributed to ‘Ukba 
b. Nafi‘, but in fact it took place by easy stages and 
several military leaders contributed to it. 

The battle of Sufetula (27/647-8) had practically 
delivered Byzacena to ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi 
Sarh, the Byzantines being driven back behind their 
second line of fortification defending the Procon- 
sularium. It is neither impossible nor improbable 
that the conquerors pushed their raids on this 
occasion right into the region of al-Kayrawan, for 
they had to evacuate the country when they were 
charged a heavy tribute. Ibn Nadji (Ma‘alim, Tunis 
1320/1902, i, 30) points out that at al-Kayrawàn 
there is a mosque dedicated to Ibn Abi Sarh which 
in some way commemorates his sea journey. 

Later, events begin to take shape when Mu‘awiya 
b. Hudaydj led three campaigns in succession to 
Ifrikiya, in 34/654-5, 41/661-2, and 45/665. Three 
times, in fact, he made use of the same route as his 
predecessor and ended in the region of Kammüniya 
or al-Kayrawan, where he set up his camp. In 34/ 
654-5 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam declares that Ibn Hudaydi 
“seized several fortresses and took considerable 
booty. He set up a garrison camp (kayrawan) near 
al-Karn" (Fut&h, partially ed. and tr. by A. Gateau, 
Algiers 1948, 57). He reappears still established at 
Karn in 41/661-2 (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, ed. Colin and 
Lévi-Provengal, Leiden 1948, i, 15). Finally, in 45/ 
665 he reappears yet again at Karn (al-Maliki, 
Riyad, ed. H. Mu'nis, Cairo 1951, i, 17-18; Ibn 
*Idhàri, Bayán, i, 16; Ibm Nadji, Ma‘alim, i, 39-40). 
In this connection al-Máliki notes: “Ibn Hudaydj 
had laid the foundations of a town at al- Karn (:kAtaffa 
madinatan ‘ind al-Karn) before *Ukba had founded 
(ta?sis) al-Kayrawàn and he settled there during the 
period that he spent in Ifrikiya". Ibn Nadji states 
for his part that **on his return to Kammüniya, Ibn 
Hudaydj built dwellings in the region of al-Karn 
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to which he gave the name of Kayrewàn, when the 
site of [the actual] Kayrawàn was not yet either in- 
habited or urbanised (ghayr maskün wa-là ma*mür; 
Ma‘alim, i, 41). The site named al-Karn ("'hill, 
peak") by Ibn Hudaydi owes its name to its relief. 
It probably refers to the hill 171 m. high which is 
called today Batn al-Karn and which is situated in 
a tourist region 12 km. north-west of the actual 
town of al-Kayrawàn on the road to Djalüla (M. 
Solignac, Recherches sur les installations hydrauliques, 
in AIEO x, (1952), 12, n. 10). 

The primary reason for the foundation of al- 
Kayrawàn was its elevated position, which gave it 
protection from surprise attacks and floods. The 
Kayrawan founded by Ibn Hudaydj did not maintain 
its réle as capital of Ifrikiya but it was never de- 
stroyed again; however, when it ceased to be the 
capital it no longer bore the name of al-Karn. In 
124/742 the Kharidji ‘Ukasha was beaten there by 
Hanzala b. Safwan, governor of Ifrikiya. Al-Karn is 
mentioned again at the end of the 2nd/beginning of 
the 8th century (Abū ’l-‘Arab, Tabakdat, ed. Ben 
Cheneb, Paris 1915, 67; al-Maliki, Riyad, i, 18). 
Afterwards all trace of it disappears. Neither al- 
Bakri nor al-Idrisi cite it, and for Yakit (Buldan, 
Beirut 1957, iv, 333) al-Karn was no more than a 
mountain in Ifrikiya. 

In 50/670 the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
Mu‘awiya, while keeping Ibn Hudaydj as the 
governor of Egypt, took Ifrikiya from him and en- 
trusted it to *Ukba b. Nàfi*. On rejoining his post 
he “was not very satisfied with Kayrawàn which 
was built before his time by Mu'àwiya b. Hudaydj" 
(Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futiéih, 65). The sources, 
(Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futéh, 64-6; al-Maliki, Rivad, 
i, 6-7, 19; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 19-20; Ibn Nadii, 
Ma‘alim, i, 7-9), however, tell us forcefully the 
details (verging on the miraculous) of how ‘Ukba b. 
Náfi*, followed by his most illustrious companions, 
including a large number of the Sahába, was left to 
search for a new site. His choice fell on part of a 
plain which was then covered with vegetation, the 
haunt of reptiles and wild beasts. There the new 
Kayrawàn was founded. *Ukba immediately donated 
two institutions indispensable for its spiritual and 
temporal progress, sc. a 1nosque and a government 
house (dar al-imara), built opposite each other. He 
spent the five years of his first governorship watching 
over this building without undertaking any other 
expedition. 

Abi ’l-Muhadjir Dinar who succeeded him “greatly 
disliked the idea of settling where ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ had 
built” (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futék, 68/69). We are 
told (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 22; Ibn Nadji, Ma‘alim, 
i, 42-3) that he set fire to the foundations of his 
predecessor and moved the capital two miles further 
along the road to Tunis, to a region inhabited by the 
Berbers. The new capital, of which the remains have 
recently been located, received the name Takirwan 
(Ibn Nadji, Ma‘alim, i, 43). The choice of this 
Berber-sounding name as well as the town’s position 
were all part of a government programme begun by 
Abi’ ]-Muhadjir to encourage a policy of rapproche- 
ment with the indigenous leaders. This policy did not 
please the caliphate. ‘Ukba took the road to Ifrikiya 
again in 62/682, and his first action was to move the 
capital back to the site which he had already pre- 
viously chosen. Thereafter, al-Kayrawàn did not 
change its location any more. 

Everything proves that this place had formerly 
been occupied by a Roman or Byzantine town which, 
like many others in the period of the Muslim con- 





quest, had fallen into ruins. The first buildings 
erected by the Arabs certainly profited from the 
re-use of building materials which had been found 
abandoned on site. These various materials of greater 
or lesser importance can still be seen, not only in the 
monuments but also in modest dwellings. During 
recent restoration work (1969-72), much more has 
been discovered, including some items in the foun- 
dations of the Great Mosque. Not far from al- 
Kayrawàn in the north is a place called al-Asnám 
{al-Tidjani, Rikla, Tunis 1958, 118; Ibn *Idhàri, 
Bayan, i, 58-9) which undoubtedly owes its name 
(“the Idols”) to the great number of statues which 
the conquerors encountered. Furthermore, al-Bakri 
(Masálik, ed. de Slane, Paris 1965 22/52-3) declares 
that the Place of the Mint (Sak al-Darb) was occupied 
by a church in antiquity. The sources elsewhere 
plainly affirm that al-Kayrawan was raised on the 
ruins of an ancient town named Kiniya or Kaminiya 
(Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futdh, 58, 74; al-Maliki, 
Riyád, i, 12, 18, 19, 21; alBakri, Masáhk, 75; 
Yàküt, Buldán, iv, 399, 415, Ibn Nadji, Ma‘dlim, i, 
39-41). There is no reason at all to doubt their 
suggestions, which are amply borne out by other 
archaeological evidence. 

There remains the question of the choice of the 
site. No-one suggests that this choice was unfortunate, 
but why should this unfavourable part of the steppe 
have been chosen for the economic development of 
a great capital? Ibn Khaldiin sets the tone of the 
debate when he says he believes that the Arabs are 
poor town planners. To support his opinion he cites 
the examples of Basra, Kifa and of al-Kayrawàn as 
badly chosen sites (Mukaddima, 647). Modern 
authors share this view (J. Despois, Kairouan. 
Origine et évolution d’une ancienne capitale musul- 
mane, in Annales de Géog., xxxix (1930), 161; P. 
Sebag, Kairouan, Ziirich 1963, 16). In fact, the site 
of al-Kayrawàn was not so badly chosen as one 
might think. It should be remembered that an ancient 
town had prospered there because, when the town 
was founded the site was not as steppe-like as it 
subsequently became. Although there was no sudden 
change of climate, settlers accomplished a con- 
siderable transformation. Ibn *Idhàri (Bayan, i, 20) 
states that *Ukba, to build the city, gave the order 
to deforest the area (an yakfa*u al-shadjar). In the 
4th/roth century al-Bakri reveals elsewhere (Masalik, 
26/61) that the forest of olive-trees at al-Kayrawàn 
was sufficient by itself to furnish the town with all 
the wood it needed without suffering the least 
damage. The soil was certainly rich, thanks to the 
“fertilising silt” of the Merguellil and the Zéroud 
wadis, according to J. Despois (loc. cit.). 

All therefore that really needed to be done was 
to solve the problem of a water supply, which had 
been solved once by the Romans and was later 
solved again by the Arabs. A few miles south of the 
site chosen for the foundation of al-Kayrawàn they 
found a hydraulic construction system which they 
named Kasr al-Ma? (“the Water Castle”). This 
system was fed from an aqueduct which gathered the 
waters of the Mams, 33 km. to the west, and today 
called Hanshir Dwimis (M. Solignac, op. cit., 19-21, 
126-61). *Ukba stopped there (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
Futūh, 68/69, on his return to Damascus in 55/675, 
and afterwards the place became an assembly point 
for caravans heading for the east (Abü 'l-CArab, 
Tabakat, 25; al-Maliki, Riydd, i, 30, 69-70; Ibn 
Nadji, Ma‘dlim, i, 52, 147; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 32, 
44, 259). The Arabs lifted the region out of its 
ruined state and gave it back prosperity by pursuing 
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and extending the irrigation policy of their pre- 
decessors. The wells and cisterns with which (almost 
without exception) all the mosques and houses were 
provided (Ibn Nadji, Ma‘dlim, i, 13, 25; al-Bakri, 
Masaélik, 23/53), made an appreciable contribution 
to the great works for which the Aghlabids are justly 
famed. Hence until the middle of the 5th/11th 
century, all the geographers boast of the fertility 
of that region. In all, the area chosen for the foun- 
dation of al-Kayrawan, apart from the strategic 
advantages it offered, was amenable to development 
and to the provision of an economic infrastructure 
necessary for the development of a large town. Only 
human error made this region into a steppe. 


ii, History 


Scarcely was al-Kayrawàn founded when it had to 
be evacuated. The disaster of Tahüda to the south of 
Biskra cost the life of its chief founger ‘Ukba b. 
Nafi‘, and all his companions were killed to the last 
man. This marked the beginning of the exodus 
towards the east. The conqueror was the Berber 
Kusayla (q.v.], and he took up residence in the 
town, which had not been abandoned by all its 
Arab-Muslim population, and made it the capital of 
his short-lived kingdom (64-9/684-9). Zuhayr b. 
Kays al-Balawi, and especially Hassan b. al-Nu‘man 
came back later to recover it. 

Four decades of peace then passed before the 
capital of the Maghrib was seriously threatened by 
the Berbers. In 124/742 it was about to be submerged 
by waves of Kharidjis, but it was saved in extremis 
by the two unexpected victories of al-Karn and al- 
Asnàm. Fortune failed it in 140/757-8 when the 
Warfadjüma Kháridjis, of Sufri tendencies, seized it 
with the complicity of certain of its inhabitants, and 
for more than a year held it under their domination. 
They massacred in particular the Kurashi elements 
of the population, who were the Arab aristocracy. It 
was liberated in Safar of the following year (June- 
July 758) by the Ibádi Abü ?] -Khattáb working from 
Tripoli. He left there as governor *Abd al-Rahmàn 
b. Rustam, the future founder of the kingdom of 
Tahart. But this was not for long; in Djumada I 
144/August 761, Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath came to 
bring it back into the bosom of the east, and he 
proceeded to fortify it under directions from the 
caliph al-Manstr. For the first time he provided it 
with a surrounding wall, which was begun in Dhu- 
1-Ka‘da 144/February 762 and finished in Radjab 
146/September-October 763. 

But these measures, which were imposed after the 
events just reviewed, did not save al-Kayrawàn 
from trouble. In 154/771 it was besieged by a coalition 
of Sufri and Ibadi Berbers. Its inhabitants were 
reduced to eating ‘‘their beasts of burden, their dogs 
and their cats" (Ibn *Idhàri, Bayán, i, 76). Resistance 
was in vain; the town was stormed after its gates 
had been set on fire and a breach made in its walls. 
This was the last ordeal to which the Kharidjis 
subjected it. Yazid b. Hàtim al-Muhallabi (155-71/ 
772-88) was despatched from the east with impressive 
resources, and came to take it in hand again and to 
put an end to the convulsions of Khàridjism in Itrikiya. 

But there arose another danger, that of the djund. 
Al-Kayrawan became thé gambling-stake of the 
rebel military leaders. In 194/810 Ibrahim I (184-96/ 
800-12), in order to punish it for having treated with 
the army rebels, had the ramparts taken down and 
removed its gates. But it was guilty of the same 
offence again. In the meantime the gates had been 
put back, and in 209/824 the inhabitants opened them 


to Mansür al-Tunbudhi. This time their punishment 
was a draconian one and Ziyádat Allàh I (201-23/ 
817-38) “razed the walls of the town until he had 
made them level with the ground", (Ibn *Idhàri, 
Bayan, i, 100). His successors were able to reign quite 
peaceably until the Shi_i propaganda extended to 
{frikiya. The citadel of Sunnism did not support its 
sovereigns when they were in danger, but adopted 
towards them a passive or even hostile attitude. The 
last of the Aghlabids left his capital secretly at night, 
and the commander of his armies had to follow him 
under a hail of stones. 

The reign of the Fatimids accentuated the differ- 


. ences between the city of Sidi *Ukba and the power 


henceforth to be indisputably exercised by heretics. 
On 2oth Sha‘ban 2g99/11th April 912, the storm 
broke. A rabble set the over-arrogant Kutàma 
against the exasperated tradesmen, and several 
hundred prisoners were taken (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 
166; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, Beirut ed. 1966, viii, 53). 
‘Ubayd Allāh was able to calm men’s minds, but 
it did not prevent the people of al-Kayrawàn from 
supporting the insurrection of the Khàridji Abü 
Yazid al-Nukkàri (332-6/943-7). They were deceived 
by him, and finally abandoned him, but it did not 
exempt them from punishment. Al-Mansir, once the 
rebel had been defeated and killed, seized a group 
of them and had them tortured and executed. 

The reign of the Zirids before the rejection of the 
Shi‘i heresy, was no more readily accepted. The very 
arrival of al-Mu‘izz (407-54/1016-62), when he 
carried out his first official visit to al-Kayrawàn, 
was greeted by an attempt on his life and by a 
dreadful uprising (15 Muharram 407/24th June 1016). 
The people of al-Kayrawa4n massacred indiscrimi- 
nately all whom they suspected of being Shi‘i. The 
bodies of the victims were burned and buildings set 
on fire at will. The disturbances spread as far as al- 
Mansüriyya, which in turn was sacked and pillaged. 
Despite the efforts of the authorities to restore 
calm, a fresh riot broke out several months later on 
the occasion of the ceremonies of ‘Id al-Fitr (1 
Shawwàl 407/3 March 1017) presided over by al- 
Mu‘izz. Again blood flowed freely, and this time the 
reaction of the authorities was brutal. Al-Kayrawan 
was delivered into the hands of the troops of al- 
Mansiriyya. Not a single shop escaped being pillaged 
and they set fire to the main business thoroughfares 
(kibar al-aswak). This was but the prelude to greater 
woes. The Band Hilal, although they did not devas- 
tate every town of Ifrīķiya, nevertheless made a 
complete ruin of what remained of the grandeur of 
al-Kayrawàn. The town was besieged from 446/1054 
onwards and it was abandoned to them by al- 
Mu‘izz, who retreated to al-Mahdiyya in 449/1057. 

After that it is little heard of. Unlike Kabis, 
Kafsa, Tüzir, al-Mahdiyya, Süsa or Saíàkis, al- 
Kayrawàn caused no concern to the Hafsids. No 
local dynasty seized power there under their reign. 
The nomad Arabs of the region, meanwhile, played 
a certain róle on the political stage. They attempted, 
a little late, to oppose ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. ‘Alī, the 
founder of the Almohad dynasty and already master 
of the whole of Ifrikiya. They were hewn to pieces, 
and their leader the Riyahid Muhriz b. Ziyad was 
defeated (556/1161, Ibn Khaldin, ‘bar, vi, 494). In 
§82/1186-7 the Almohad al-Mansir, who had come 
from Morocco to suppress the danger of the Bani 
Ghaniya, moved from Tunis towards al-Kayrawan 
where he set up camp before taking the offensive 
in the direction of al-Hámma, thus making good the 
first losses sustained by his army (Ibn Khaldün, 
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*Ibar, vi, 510). Some years later Yahya b. Ghaniya 
seized the town, and with it, all Ifrikiya. His success 
was as resounding as it was short-lived. Al-Kayrawàn 
quickly returned to Almohad and then Hafsid 
administration. In 669/1270 the landing of Louis IX 
at Carthage threw the whole country into a state of 
turmoil. The holy city founded by Sidi ‘Ukba 
vibrated with enthusiasm for djihád; al-Mustansir, 
thinking that Tunis was under too great a threat, 
even intended to move his government there (Ibn 
Khaldün, Ibar, vi, 670). But the epidemic which put 
an end to the conflict robbed him of this honour. 
Several years later it again had the opportunity of 
playing a definite political róle by favouring the 
accession of ‘“‘the impostor’, Ibn Abi ‘Um4ra (681- 
3/1283-4), to the throne. In bestowing on him the 
baySa it assured him, we are told (Ibn Khaldün, 
*Ibar, vi, 691), of the support of Safákis of Süsa and 
of al-Mahdiyya. 

Its name again comes into prominence in the 
course of the struggle of the Sultan Abü Yahyà 
Abü Bakr against Abü Darba (718-24/1318-24). But 
the most important event occurred in Muharram 
749|April 1348. Abü 'l-Hasan al-Marini, who had 
just occupied Ifrikiya, was beaten by the nomadic 
Arabs near al- Kayrawàn, where he was later hemmed 
in (Ibn Khaldün, ‘Ibar, vi, 564, 814-6, 819). He was 
in fact able to get free and reach Tunis again, but 
this defeat was a sure mark of his decline and gave 
rise to the evacuation of the country. 

After this al-Kayrawan did not achieve notice 
until the end of the reign of the Hafsids, which closed 
in the shadow of discredit. So it was without difficulty 
that Khayr al-Din Barbarossa, already the master of 
Algiers, stormed Tunis (18th August 1534), proclaim- 
ed the downfall of the dynasty and among other 
things placed a garrison at al-Kayrawàn. The 
following year (14th July 1535), Charles V reinstated 
Mawlay al-Hasan on his throne under a special 
Spanish protectorate, but the whole of the south of 
the country escaped him. At that time al-Kayrawan 
became the capital of an independent principality 
governed by a marabout, Sidi ‘Arafa, of the tribe 
of the Shabbiyya. In 1542 Mawlày al-Hasan tried 
to recover it but he was forsaken by his troops. So 
the Shabbiyya remained in power until the inter- 
vention of the ra°ts Dragut who, working outwards 
from Tripoli, came, routed them and occupied the 
town (3rd January 1558), leaving Haydar Pasha 
there as governor. In 1574 the latter joined his 
forces with those at Tripoli to support Sinan Pasha, 
who came at the head of an imposing fleet to end 
once and for all the Hafsid dynasty and Spanish 
domination (Ibn Abi Diyaf, Ithaf, Tunis 1963, ii, 18- 
21, places these events in 981/1573). Tunisia was then 
organised as a Turkish paskaltk with Haydar Pasha, 
the former governor of al-Kayrawàn, at its head 
(Ibn Abi Diyaf, Itkāf, ii, 27). 

The reign of the Murddids accentuated the decline 
of al-Kayrawan. Hammiida Pasha showed some in- 
terest in the town, for in 1631 he came to rout the 
Awlad Sa‘id from the region and he set up a garrison 
of spahis (&djak) in the place. But soon there was 
civil war between ‘Ali Bey and his brother Muham- 
mad. Al-Kayrawán took the side of the latter, and 
after the settlement of 1678, which divided the 
country between the two pretenders, it became the 
seat of its own government (Ibn Abi Diyàft, I?hàáf, ii, 
55). Later it turned hostile towards Murad Bey Abi 
Bala (1699-1702), hence he besieged it and imposed 
a severe collective fine upon it. Then it was delivered 


for his alliance against Algiers. The following year, 
in 1701, the order was given to the inhabitants to 
proceed with the destruction of their own town 
except for the mosques and the z@wiyas, which were 
the only buildings spared (Ibn Abi Diyàt, Itháf, ii, 
76). The tyrant was however assassinated, which 
allowed his successor, Ibrahim al-Sharif, to repair 
the damage, and the inhabitants of al-Kayrawan 
were authorised in 1703 to resettle their town and 
to rebuild its ruins (Ibn Abi Diyaàf, I?hàf, ii, 81). 

Later, the inhabitants benefitted from the benev- 
olence of the founder of the Husaynid dynasty, 
Husayn b. ‘Ali (1705-35), who paid particular 
attention to the restoration of the mosques; they 
were faithful to him to the very end. It was in al- 
Kayrawàn that he found refuge, and was then 
besieged for five years by his nephew *Ali Pasha. In 
the end he was captured and beheaded (13th May 
1740). At the same time forty of the notables of al- 
Kayrawan were hanged and the wall surrounding 
the town was dismantled (Ibn Abi Diyaf, Itháf, ii, 
112-8). Afterwards Muhammad al-Rashid (1756-9), 
son of Husayn b. ‘Ali, arrived and seized for himself 
the benefits of power, and received recognition by 
the children of the founder of the dynasty. Its city 
wall was rebuilt, tax exemptions were granted to it, 
and the life-style of its inhabitants was visibly 
improved. 

The reign of Husayn II was, however, less favour- 
able. During this period a heavy fine was imposed 
on the town which completely ruined its inhabitants; 
they were reduced to selling their goods and chattels 
to be free from it. Also in 1864 it was one of the 
most active hotbeds of the uprising led by *Ali b. 
Ghadhahum. It was within its bounds that the 
Zlàs of the region, led by al-Subi‘i b. Muhammad 
al-Subü'i, held a conference with the Banü Zid, the 
Hamaàma, and the Frashish. But it was a conference 
from which no concrete action emerged. Later, in 
1881, just when the French protectorate of Tunisia 
was being established, al-Kayrawan again achieved 
honourable status; it became one of the most active 
centres for the call to resistance. From the 15th to 
the 2oth June 1881 a conference in the Great Mosque 
brought together the representatives of the various 
tribes and made a decision to intervene at the side 
of the Pasha of Tripoli. When this intervention 
produced no result, and any isolated army action 
was thought worthless, the town was finally occupied 
without resistance on 26th October 1881. Only the 
Zlàs continued limited operations for some time. 


iii. HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


According to the vows of its founder, al- Kayrawan 
was supposed to “perpetuate the glory of Islam to 
the end of time" (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 19; Abi 
‘1-‘Arab, Tabakat, 8). To a certain extent it has 
fulfilled this mission. It is still a holy and venerated 
town, but over the centuries ít has lost its rôle of 
a great metropolis. As described above, it has known 
both the peak of splendour and the depths of disaster. 

*Ukba had begun his work by marking out the 
site for the Great Mosque and the Government 
House (dàr al-imára). The space around and within 
a perimeter of 13,600 cubits, about 7.5 km. (Ibn 
*[dhàri, Bayan, i, 21), must have been apportioned 
out by tribes as it was in Basra and Kifa which 
were founded in similar conditions. But there is no 
precise information on this matter, only a few 
indications. We learn, for example (al-Bakri, Masalik, 
23), that the Fihr, the Kurashi clan of the founder 


up to the pillaging of Khalil, bey of Tripoli, in return | of the town, had settled to the north of the Great 
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Mosque at the time of Hishàm b. ‘Abd al-Malik | 
(105-25/724-43). Again, in the 3rd/oth century, the 
districts had preserved distinct ethnic or denomi- 
national characteristics. This is indicated by Harat 
Yahbsub (*Iyàd, Madárik, partial edition by M. Talbi 
under the title Biographies Aghlabides..., Tunis 
1968, 71), Rahbat al-Kurashiyyin (‘Iyad, Maddrik, 
369), Darb al-Firshash (‘Iyad, Madarik, 359), and a 
Sük al-Yahüd (*Iyàd, Madárik, 359). 

From the outset, al-Kayrawàn was built in stone, 
thanks to the re-used building materials which were 
found on the site. Its perimeter indicates that it was 
planned as a large city designed to group together 
all the Arabs of Ifrikiya, primarily the warriors who 
would often then be followed by their families. Its 
initial population could hardly have fallen below 
50,000. 

Like Basra and Küfa, originally it had no defensive 
wall and it remained an open city for nearly a cen- 
tury. The vicissitudes of history forced it, as we 
have seen, to be enclosed, from 144/762 onwards 
behind ramparts ten cubits thick (al-Bakri, Masalik, 
24). The reign of Yazid b. Hàtim al-Muhallabi 
(155-71/722-88) was particularly beneficial to it. 
It was he who organised the town souks and specified 
the type of activity within them. (Ibn CIdhári, 
Bayàn, i, 78). He was a person of some prestige and 
attracted to himself poets and men of science. Al- 
Kayrawan was itself in process of becoming one of 
the most important centres of Muslim civilisation. 

The town reached its zenith in the 3rd/gth cen- 
tury when it became the capital of an independent 
kingdom. A fortified chief residence for the prince, 
al-‘Abbasiyya {q.v.] was built nearby (184/800). 
Another, more luxurious and spacious, Rakkada, 
followed (263/877). The city had become too im- 
portant, and began to disturb the authorities. It no 
longer needed to be defended, but it was necessary 
to take precautions against it, so it was deprived of 
its ramparts in the circumstances already described. 

What were its dimensions then ? Al-Bakri (Masálik, 
25-6) tells us that the main street (al-Simat), which 
ran along the east side of the Great Mosque, measured, 
from the Abi ’l-Rabi‘ in the south to the Tunis Gate 
in the north, two and a third miles, that is (allowing 
1,600 m, to the mile in al-Bakri) a little less than 
4 km. It can be assumed that the town had the same 
dimension in the opposite direction. Such an area 
assumes a population of several hundred thousand 
people. This estimation is confirmed by other evi- 
dence. Again according to al-Bakri, the town num- 
bered 48 hammams, and a count was taken once on 
the occasion of the feast of al-‘Ashtra? of 950 oxen 
slaughtered for the needs of the inhabitants, which 
represents a minimum of 200 tons of meat. Even if 
this is an exaggeration, it indicates a not incon- 
siderable size. Al-Ya‘kubi, who wrote in the second 
half of the 3rd/oth century, says for his part, that 
one rubbed shoulders with all kinds of people: 
Arabs from Kuraysh, from Mudar, from Rabi‘a, 
from Kahtàn and from other tribes too; Persians 
from Khurdsan; finally, Berbers from Rim (Latins) 
and still others (Les Pays, tr. G. Wiet, Cairo 1937, 
210). Alongside the Muslim majority there were also 
to be found Jews and Christians. Al-Fadl b. Rawh 
(177-8/793-4) had authorised the building of a church | 
there (Pseudo-Ibn al-Rakik, Ta?rikh . . . ., ed. M. al- 
Kaabi, Tunis 1968, 185). In the middle of the 3rd/ 
9th century, the church in al-Kayrawàn had several 
heads (‘lyad, Madarik, 132), and epigraphy shows us 
that until the 5th/1rth century, Christians there had 





kept the use of Latin in their funerary inscriptions. | 


Because of all these people, the water system 
organised from the reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(105-25/724-43) onwards was no longer sufficient 
(al-Bakri, Masálik, 26). The population had certainly 
continued to grow under the Aghlabids, which 
explains the construction of new water reservoirs to 
meet the growing needs. The immense cistern built 
at the Tunis Gate by Abi Ibrahim Ahmad (242-9/ 
856-63), the remains of which may still be admired, 
was the most grandiose construction among the 
fourteen similar works. 

The Great Mosque, the oldest and most prestigious 
religious building of the Muslim West, also followed 
the pattern of expansion and assumed a new aspect. 
It was in the 3rd/gth century that it took on its 
present form and proportions, except for a few 
details. It was Hassan b. al-Nu‘m4n [(q.v.) who had 
renovated it. Afterwards it was enlarged towards the 
north and probably provided with the present 
minaret in the reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 
Yazid b. Hatim reconstructed it in 157/774. In the 
end, Ziyadat Allah I had it completely demolished, 
but probably kept the minaret and had it recon- 
structed (221/836), having regard for the outline, 
drawn up by ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘, of the wall of the 
kibla, even though it was badly orientated, having a 
deviation of 31° towards the south. Abi Ibrahim 
Ahmad enlarged it and embellished it again (248/ 
862-3). From this moment onwards, the work of its 
restoration and decoration changed nothing of its 
general appearance. The Zirid al-Mu‘izz b. Badis 
(407-74/1016-62) endowed it with the present 
maksüra replacing that of the Aghlabids and making 
it into a library. Other restoration and decoration 
were carried out under the Hafsids and in the 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries. The last restoration dates 
from 1970-2. 

The development of the town favoured its intel- 
lectual advance. In the 3rd/gth century al-Kayrawan 
became one of the principal cultural centres of 
Islam. “Malik (d. 179/795) considered it, together 
with Küfa and al-Madina as one of the three great 
capitals of the Muslim sciences" (Ibn Nadji, Ma‘alim, 
ii, 38). Well before al-Tabari, Yahya b. Sallam al- 
Basri (124-200/741-815) was writing there and 
taught his Tafsir which has been partially preserved 
(two mss. at Tunis BN 7447, and collection of H. H. 
Abdul-Wahab); this was the first great monument 
of Muslim exegesis. Asad b. al-Furat (ca. 142-213/ 
759-828), after following the lectures of Malik, of 
the Hanafi Muhammad b. al-Hasan and a host of 
other oriental masters, entrusted to his Asadiyya a 
personal synthesis of the different teachings he had 
received and made many disciples who continued his 
tradition. His attempt would have led to a specifically 
al-Kayrawan school of fik if only his prestige had 
not been eclipsed by that of Sahniin (ca. 160-240/ 
777-854), who was undoubtedly the grand master 
of the epoch. His monumental Mudawwana, which 
conveys to us the teaching of Malik according to the 
version of Ibn al- Kàsim, became the breviary of the 
men of al-Kayrawàn. Students from all quarters 
flocked to his lectures, including some from Muslim 
Spain, where no less than 57 students were authoriscd 
to spread his teaching. Philological activity has left 
us no great work, but it was sufficiently important 
for Abü Bakr al-Zubayri to devote a special chapter 
to it in his Tabakat al-nahwiyyin wa’l-lughawiyyin 
(Cairo 1954, 254-72). Medicine was well represented 
by Ziyad b. Khalfiin, Ishak b. ‘Imran and Ishak b. 
Sulaymàn (al-Bakri, Masálik, 24; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
“Uytin al-anba’, ed. and tr. A. Noureddine and H. 
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Jahier, Algiers 1958, 2-9). Their works, translated 
into Latin by Constantine the African in the 5th/ 
11th century, were taught in Salerno. 

The reign of the Shi‘i Fatimids was certainly not 
favourable to this citadel of Sunnism. The triumphant 
Kutàma claimed the right of sacking this opulent city 
as a reward for their effort. In actual fact, it suffered 
little. Despite the construction of a rival city, Sabra 
al-Mangüriyya (336/947-8) near it, towards which 
commercial activity tended to shift, it maintained 
its prosperity and was able to triumph over certain 
natural disasters: an earthquake (299/911-2); a fire 
in the souks (13th Dhü 'l-Hididja 306/17th May 919); 
a flood (308/920-1); famine and an epidemic (317/929). 
The positive statements of two contemporaries, Ibn 
Hawkal (Sérat al-ard, Beirut n.d., 94) and al- 
Mukaddasi (Aksan al-takdsim, ed: and partial tr. 
Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1950, 14-7), agree that the reli- 
ability of the water supply was actually better 
assured. The Fatimid al-Mu‘izz had actually had 
“a system of canals constructed which came down 
from the mountain and filled the reservoirs after 
crossing his palace at Sabra" (ibid., 15). The town 
was at that time crossed by 15 main thoroughfares 
(darb), the names of which have been partly preserved 
(ibid., 17) and its area had grown even larger, “a 
boundary of a little less than three miles", according 
to al-Mukaddasi (ibid., 15) (on the basis of 1900 m. 
to the mile in al-Mukaddasi, about 5.5 km.). It is 
evident that its population had considerably in- 
creased, and this was the peak of its expansion. 

From that point onwards, an era of stagnation 
began for al-Kayrawan as for the rest of Ifrikiya, 
which was followed by inexorable decline. There 
were several bursts of revival which just enabled it 
to keep a foot on the ladder of a country definitely 
in decline, but they could not retrieve for it its 
former glory. The transfer of the caliphate to Cairo 
(361/972) came as a severe blow to Ifrikiya. The 
reserves of precious metal followed the Fatimids to 
Egypt and al-Kayrawan lost for ever its róle as a 
capital. The first Zirids hardly ever lived there, but 
exhausted themselves with the interminable battles 
in the central and more distant Maghrib. Although 
it was prosperous at the beginning of their reign, it 
was brought under severe pressure to satisfy the 
demands of the master of Egypt. The vice-regent 
Abd Allah al-Katib extracted no less than 400,000 
dinars in 366/976-7 from 600 of the leading citizens; 
some of them had to pay as much as 10,000 dinars 
each (Ibn *Idhàri, Bayan, i, 230); this brought ruin 
for many. 

Some decades later in 395/1004-5 the town ex- 
perienced famine and a dreadful epidemic, con- 
cerning which Ibn *Idhàri (Bayan, i, 256-7), following 
Ibn al- Rakik, has preserved an interesting description. 
Each day they buried their dead by hundreds in 
common graves; the dwellings were empty and the 
services, the ovens, kammáms etc. were paralysed. 
The city was depopulated and a helter-skelter flight 
of refugees sought shelter far away, even as far as 
Sicily. Some years later, in 405/1014-5, the mer- 
chants were again forced to transfer their trade to 
Sabra. The Sanhadja were also involved. Everything 
seemed to have conspired to stifle the Sunni capital 
which, struck by so many misfortunes, saw its 
prosperity fade and its population dwindle. The 
perimeter of the city-wall, linked by a corridor to 
Sabra (which al-Mu‘izz built in great haste when he 
was hard-pressed in 444/1052-3) did not exceed 
22,000 cubits or ca. 10.5 km. (al-Bakri, Masalik, 25). 
Thus the city had returned almost to the proportions 


of the earliest nucleus as delineated by ‘Ukba b. 
Náfi*. 

If the information gathered from our sources is 
Correct, as seems probable, it must be accepted that 
jt was reduced to a third of the area reached at its 
zenith. This means that on the brink of all the 
misfortunes which awaited, it was already no more 
than a shadow of itself. The culture there had, 
however, always maintained a certain lustre. The 
Maliki fakihs Ibn Abi Zayd al-Kayrawani (d. 386/ 
996) and al-Kàbisi (d. 403/ror2) the Ashfari al- 
Kalanisi (d. 359 or 361/969-71), the physician Ibn 
al-Djazzàr (d. ca. 395/1004), the historian Ibn al- 
Rakik (d. after 418/1028), the astrologer Ibn Abi 
al-Ridjàl (d. ca. 426/1034-5), whose K. al-Bàri* fi 
ahkam al-nudjtim was translated into Castilian, 
Latin, Hebrew and ancient Portuguese, the poets 
Ibn al-Rashik (d. 456/1064) and Ibn Sharaf (d. 460/ 
1067), and still others, had brilliantly continued the 
traditions of their predecessors. But they were the 
last glowing torches of a town whose socio-economic 
infrastructure had crumbled and against which the 
sword was drawn. The final blow was struck by the 
Bani Hilal, who, on rst Ramadan 449/1st Novem- 
ber 1057, two days after al-Mu‘izz had left Sabra to 
take refuge in al-Mahdiyya, set about pillaging it 
and devastating it. Ibn Rashik in a moving elegy 
(Diwan, Beirut n.d., 204-12) uttered the funeral 
eulogy for the battered city. 

The middle of the 5th/rrth century was the chief 
turning point in the history not only of al-Kayrawàn 
but of all Ifrikiya. It was the end of an era which 
was altogether quite a splendid one and the beginning 
of another much less brilliant. Town and city life 
clearly receded before the pastoral and nomadic 
influences, and the effect of the Bedouin on the 
country was a scourge which persisted until the 
I9th century. In this new general atmosphere of 
decadence, al-Kayrawàn changed from being a great 
metropolis into a poor town of the steppes. It was 
deserted by what remained of its inhabitants and 
continued to diminish. Ten years after the blow 
from the Bani Hilal, there was a makeshift wall 
encircling the Great Mosque and what remained 
of the western quarter. This wall, which assumed 
approximately the outline of the present day wall, 
was a little longer than 3 km. Al-Idrisi notes (Nuzha, 
partial ed. H. Pérés, Algiers 1957, 80) that when he 
was writing (that is, in the middle of the 6th/12th 
century just before the Almohad conquest) al- 
Kayrawan was only a ruin (aflal darisa wa-athar 
famisa), that what remained of it was incompletely 
surrounded by earthen ramparts, and that it was in 
the hands of Arab nomads who levied taxes on a 
poor and wretched population. As for Rakkada and 
Sabra, they simply disappeared completely. It was 
the nadir of its fortunes. 

The reign of the Almohads, and especially that of 
the Hafsids, brought back to it a relative peace and 
allowed the town to rise a little from its ruined state. 
In the 7th/13th century private enterprise gave it 
better ramparts. With the rise of the Marabout 
movement it also began to fill with zawiyas (Ibn 
Nadji, Ma‘alim, iv, 227). But the population, mostly 
composed of urbanised bedouin elements, was hence- 
forth much less refined. Yàküt (d. 626/1228) wrote: 
“Today all one sees are worthless bumpkins (s#‘lk)’’. 
(Buldán, Beirut 1957, iv, 420). The impression 
received by al-‘Abdari (al-Rihla al-Maghribiyya, 
ed. M. al-Fasi, Rabat 1968, 64, 66, 82), who went 
there on pilgrimage in 688/1289, was not much 
better. 
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In fact, a new life at a much more modest level 
had begun for al-Kayrawàn. In a general context of 
constant regression it was able to preserve a certain 
status, but without any measure of its past grandeur. 
Even so, it was respectable enough among the other 
towns of the kingdom and adapted itself to its new 
economic réle, that of being a market town and 
commercial centre for the Bedouin. Its souks, al- 


though very much reduced, with their goods carried: 


off towards the west, continued to offer indispensable 
products: leather, cloth and metal. It received in 
exchange the products of pastoral activity. Leo 
Africanus who visited it in 1516, that is at the end 
of the Hafsid period, describes it in this way: “At 
present only poor workmen are to be seen there, for 
the most part tanners of sheepskins and goatskins. 


They sell all their leather garments in the towns of : 


Numidia where there is no European cloth" (De- 
scription de l'Afrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 1956, ii, 
398). Later on, particularly at the beginning of the 
reign of the Husaynids, al- Kayrawan recovered and 
gained second place in the country. Al-Wazir al- 
Sarradj (d. 1149/1736-7) noted at the beginning of 
the 18th century: ‘“‘At this moment, after Tunis, no 
larger town than al-Kayrawàn is known in all of 
Ifrikiya. Among its inhabitants are the best scholars, 
the most skilful people and the most astute business 
men” (Hulal, ed. M. H. al-Hila, Tunis 1970, i, 244). 
The impression is confirmed by J. A. Peysonnel, 
who wrote: ‘“al-Kayrawan is one of the largest 
towns in the kingdom. It is situated on a brackish 
plain, half a league in circumference, is very well 
populated and very commercial. It has been ruined 
several times but was well repaired under the Bey 
Hassem ben Aly... Much woollen cloth was made 
there, burnouses, sufficielis, and other materials 
special to the country...” (Relation d’une voyage 
sur les côtes de Barbarie, fait par l'ordre du roi en 1724 
and 1725, ed. M. Dureau de la Malle, Paris 1838, i, 
113; see also i, 160). L. R. Desfontaines, who visited 
al-Ķayrawān in January 1784, for his part, notes 
that it was “the biggest in the kingdom after Tunis; 
it was even better built and cleaner than the latter... 
The trade of al-Kayraw4n consists principally of 
animal skins which the inhabitants know how to 
put to different uses. Here are made bridles, saddles 
and shoes according to the fashion of the land. They 
also made woollen cloths called barakan. The people 
there have a happier life than anywhere else, being 
exempt from taxes in recompense for the services 
which they rendered to the grandfather of the 
present Bey” (Fragments d’un voyage dans les 
régences de Tunis et d’ Alger fait de 1783 à 1786, ed. 
M. Dureau de la Malle, Paris 1838, ii, 61). V. Guérin, 
who spent three days there from 18th to zoth August 
1861, thinks also that it was, with barely 12,000 
inhabitants, ‘‘after Tunis one of the most highly 
populated towns of the regency". (Voyage Archéo- 
logique dans la Régence de Tunis, Paris 1862, ii, 
334). It came before Sfax, which scarcely numbered 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, and before Sousse, 
Monastir and Mahdiyya, whose populations did not 
exceed 5,000 or 8,000. It was, however, situated *'in 
a real desert, almost entirely deprived of trees and 
even of bushes" (V. Guérin, Voyage... ii, 326). 
All told, the city founded by Sidi ‘Ukba, despite the 
ruining of its hinterland, showed, at least until the 
days of the protectorate, that despite everything it 
was more viable than other centres which were 
apparently better situated. 

Its religious prestige was certainly not irrelevant 
to its survival, With “about 50 zaouias and 20 


mosques” (V. Guérin, Voyage... ii, 328), it was 
indubitably in the middle of the roth century the 
spiritual capital of the country. It was then consid- 
ered to be a holy town and in principle forbidden to 
non-Muslims. Today it has no such sacred character, 
and tourists have free access to its sanctuaries. As 
for its population, the city of Sidi ‘Ukba occupies 
only the fifth place in the country, but is also the 
chef-lieu of the most under-developed governorate 
of the country. It still, however, maintains a certain 
aura of sanctity and attracts the most illustrious 
visitors. And when the point of the unification of 
the countries of the Maghrib is brought up, there are 
those who find that “the capital of this federation of 
independent states ought to be Kayrawan, the 
spiritual capital of the Moslems since many centuries 
and thus appropriate to symbolise the return to the 
glory of the past of the World of the Islam" (La 
Presse, a Tunisian daily, of 21 Sept. 1973). 
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AL-KAYRAWANIL. [see IBN ABĪ ZAYD AL-KAYRA- 

wANI]. 

AL-KAYS [see xAws xuzaH]. 

KAYS, pjaBAL, also known by the Persian 
name Kish, one of the most important of the com- 
mercially-relevant islands in the Persian Gulf (Bahr 
*Umán), especially following the ruin of Siraf. The 
island was some four farsakhs from the coast opposite 
the port of Huzü, and was four farsakhs in circum- 
ference; it contained a residence of the ruler of 
*Umàn, and was characterised by garden areas and 
splendid constructions. Water was supplied by means 
of wells, and by rain water which was collected in 
cisterns. Kays was famous for its pearl fisheries, as 
were also the surrounding islands. Yàküt indicates 
that its ruler was held in great respect owing to the 
size of his fleet, and he seems to have exercised a 
monopoly over various commercial concerns. Some 
intellectual activity was also observed. 

Bibliography: G. le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 257, citing relevant bibliography; 
also Yàküt, Buldán, ed. Wüstenfeld, iv, 215-6. 

(J. Lassner) 

KAYS s. ‘ASIM Bb. sINAN B. KHALID B. MINKAR 
B. SUBAYD B. MUKA‘IS, ABU ‘ALi (according to other 
versions: ABU TALHA Or ABU KABisA), a mukhadram 
chief of the Bani Muk4‘is and leader of his 
tribe, Tribal tradition emphasised his generosity, 
care for people under his protection, mildness and 
leniency. Al-Ahnaf b. Kays reported the story, 
recorded in the compilations of adab, of how Kays b. 
‘Asim received calmly the news about the murder of 
his son and magnanimously pardoned the murderer 
who was brought fettered into his presence. A poet 
of Sulaym, *Abbàs b. Mirdàs, praised his noble 
behaviour towards his djàr. He is counted among 
the magnanimous ones (hulama?) and the nobles of the 
Diahiliyya who abstained from drinking wine. His 
re-introduction of the practice of burying alive 
female infants is connected with a story of a woman 
of his family who, when captured in a raid on the 
tribe, preferred to remain with her captor and 


refused to return to her tribe. In order to prevent ; 


the recurrence of such an ignominy he decided to 
bury his daughters alive; verses 8-9 of Sūra LXXXI 
are said to have been revealed in connexion with 
this practice of Kays b. ‘Asim. 

Kays is recorded as a leader of his tribe in the 
stories of the battles which took place in the first 
decade of the 7th century. He was victorious in all 
of his battles, except that of Abrak al-Kibrit where 
he was captured with his mother and two of his 
sisters. In the battle of al-Sitar he is said to have 
killed Katada b. Salama al-Hanafi; if this report is 
true, Katada must have been a very old man when 
Kays killed him, as he had already been a tribal 
leader during the Expedition of the Elephant and 
had been warned by Tarafa of the advancing troops 
of Abraha (see Muhammad b. Habib, al-Munammak, 
ed. Khursheed Ahmad Fariq, Hyderabad 1383/1964, 
69). The attack on the ‘Abd Kays at Djuwátha, in 


which Kays distinguished himself, seems to have | 
been led by al-Ahtam. The attack on the Lahàzim 
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26-27) at Nibadj-Thaytal was a joint action under- 
taken by Kays at the head of the Muka‘is and 
Salama b. Zarib, chief of the Adjarib (see Caskel, 
op. cit., 144). His rapid action and his effective 
tactics assured them of victory. In the battle of 
al- Kulàb II (where the tribal units of Tamim gathered 
after the slaughter of al-Mushakkar) Kays became 
the leader of the troops of Sa*d and by his energetic 
action and bravery helped to win the battle; the 
Tamim attacked by allied Yamani tribes took spoils 
and captives. It was at this battle, which took place 
at the beginning of the second decade of the 7th 
century, that Kays clashed with al-Ahtam. The 
animosity between these two leaders and the rancour 
between Kays and al-Zibrikan b. Badr are echoed 
in the recorded verses of hidja? and in the stories 
about the deputation of Tamim to the Prophet. A 
mathal story reports the part played by Zayd al- 
Khayl (who left his tribe for some time and dwelt in 
the camp of Kays) in repelling an attack of the ‘Idjl 
against the Muka‘is; Kays denied Zayd’s meritorious 
deed and because of this gained the epithet “the 
liar”. 

Tamimi tradition stresses the role of Ķays in the 
deputation of Tamim to the Prophet, emphasising 
that the Prophet was impressed by him and named 
him “the chief of the nomad people” (sayyid ahl 
al-wabar). A spurious tradition records a conversation 
between the Prophet and Kays, in which Kays told 
the Prophet that the first man who applied radjaz in 
driving camels (ida?) was the ancestor of the 
Prophet, Mudar; the first man who received infor- 
mation about the appearance of a Prophet named 
Muhammad was Sufyan b. Mudjashi‘ al-Darimi, who 
accordingly named his new born son Muhammad. It 
is apparent that the tendency of this tradition is to 
stress the Prophet’s link with Mudar and Tamim. 
The alleged sincerity of Kays’ belief is indicated in 
a story of his divorce of his beloved wife from the 
Bani Hanifa, because she refused to embrace Islam, 
The Prophet exhorted Kays to donate some of his 
flocks to the poor and needy, and is said to have 
forbidden tribal alliances to be formed in Islam. The 
Prophet appointed Kays tax collector of the Muka‘is 
and the Butiin (see Caskel, op. cit., 230). 

After the death of the Prophet, Kays seems to 
have wavered in his loyalty to Medina. He doubted 
the stability of the Medina establishment and pre- 
ferred to divide the taxes collected for Medina among 
his tribe. This he apparently did according to some 
kind of agreement with al-Zibrikàn; when al- 
Zibrikàn later hurried to Abü Bakr with the taxes 
levied from his tribal units, Kays felt himself deceived 
and accused al-Zibrikàn of treacherous behaviour. 
Both leaders showed no hostility towards Medina at 
the beginning of the ridda: they escorted ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As in their territories when be was on his way 
from *Umàn to Medina; they took a neutral stand 
towards Medina while waiting to see whether Medina 
would stand fast against the tribal revolts. 

Kays further aided Sadjah, but no war action of 
his on her behalf is recorded. After the revolt of 
the Bani Hanifa was crushed, Kays joined al-‘Ala? 
al-Hadrami when he was on his way to al-Bahrayn, 
but even then he simply escorted him through the 
territories of the Sa*d; only later did he decide to 
fight on his side. He fought bravely, and is credited 
with the killing of al-Hutam and Abdjar b. Budjayr. 

Kays settled in al-Basra. He is said to have had 
33 sons and many daughters. Talaba b. Kays was 
known for his generosity; Mukatil b. Talaba was in 


(see W. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, Leiden 1966, ii, | the deputation of the nobles of Tamim and ‘Amir b, 
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Sa‘sa‘a sent by Ibrahim b. ‘Arabi to ‘Abd al-Malik. 
Mayya, the daughter of Mukatil b. Talaba, was the 
beloved of Dhü 'l-Rumma. 

According to Ibn Kathir, Kays died in 47/667. He 
enjoined his sons not to reveal his place of burial, 
because he feared the Band Bakr b. Wa?il, whom he 
had fought and who hated him. Following the 
example of the Prophet, he gave orders to refrain 
from lamentations at his funeral. He was eulogised 
by ‘Abda b. al-Tabib in his famous elegy in which 
he said “The death of Kays was not the death of one 
man: it was [as if] the edifice of a people had fallen 
down". 
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KAYS ‘AYLAN, one of the two subdivisions of 
Mudar, which along with Rabi‘a was reckoned as 
constituting the sons of ‘Adnan, the so-called North- 
ern Arabs [see DJAZIRAT AL-‘ARAB]. The other sub- 
division of Mudar was Khindif or al-Yàs. ‘Aylan is 
sometimes said to be the father of Kays, but it is 
more likely that the double name means “Kays 
(owner) of *Aylàn" (sc. a horse, dog or slave). The 
following is an abbreviated genealogical table: 


Mudar 


Kays ‘Aylan 


pend 


al-Yàs (Khindif) 


Sa*d 
| 
Hawázin Sulaym 
| Bahila Ghatafan 
Sa‘safa Thakif Ashdja* | 
l woa 
*Ámir (b. S.) «Abs | Dhubyàn 
i 
Fazàra 
53 
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Kays ‘Aylin does not appear to have functioned 
as a unit before Islam, and in the accounts of ‘“‘the 
days of the Arabs" only the individual tribes are 
named. In Umayyad times, however, the alleged 
genealogies became a convenient basis for bringing 
together groups of clans so as to constitute something 
like a political party. This process began when small 
contingents frorn different tribes were lodged together 
in the cities of the empire; for Basra cf. C. Pellat, 
Le milieu basrien, Paris 1953, 23 and passim. Even- 
tually, but probably not until after the death of 
Mu‘awiya in 60/680, two main groups are found to 
be taking shape. One is known as Kalb or Yemen or 
the Southern Arabs, while the other is Kays SAylan 
or simply Kays, less often Mudar. Because Mu‘awiya 
had relied on Kalb, and his son Yazid I had a Kalbi 
mother, many Kaysis supported Ibn al-Zubayr. 
While at first other groups are mentioned, such as 
Rabi‘a, gradually the polarity of Kays and Yemen 
came to dominate Umayyad politics. Nineteenth- 
century historians spoke of this as if it were primarily 
a continuing and expanding tribal feud, based on 
such facts as the great loss of life at the battle of 
Mardj Ràhit in 684; and it was the inability of the 
Umayyad rulers to reconcile the two groups which 
eventually led to their collapse. Recently, M. A. 
Shaban (Islamic History, A.D. 600-750/A.H. 132, 
Cambridge 1971) has forcefully argued that the 
Kays came to be identified with the expansionist 
policy followed by *Abd-al-Malik and al-Hadidiàdi, 
while the Yemen stood for stable frontiers and the 
assimilation of non-Arabs. He sees the reigns of 
Sulayman and ‘Umar II as an attempt to reverse 
the policy of expansion, and likewise that of Yazid 
III. In these reigns, Kaysis were replaced by Yemenis, 
but the successors of ‘Umar II and Yazid III turned 
back to the Kaysis, and the disintegration of Umay- 
yad rule proceeded. A point in favour of Shaban’s 
view is that after the establishment of the ‘Abbasids 
little is heard of the hostility between Kavs and 
Yemen. 
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(W. MoNTGOMERY WATT) 

Kays AND YAMAN IN THE OTTOMAN PERIOD. 

The reader will find under KArLB B. WABARA 
some information on the rivalry of the North and 
South Arabs (represented respectively by Kays and 
Kalb) before and after the birth of Islam, and 
especially in Spain. In the course of the centuries, 
this hostility diminished considerably, but there 
was a resurgence of it, in a somewhat artificial way, 
in the course of the factional conflicts in Lebanon 
and Palestine during the Ottoman period. 

In the course of the struggle for power among domi- 
nant families, coalitions were formed which used the 
names of Kays and Yaman to denote the political 
identification of the rival camps. This division pre- 
served a kinship connotation, and kinship—treal or 
imagined, original or adopted—was a legitimate 
reason for schisms and wars in Arab society. The 
political character of the Kays-Yaman conflict in 
Lebanon and Palestine during the Ottoman period 
is revealed through two crucial facts: (a) many 


| 
Lebanon was led by the ‘Alam al-Din family, in 
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| adherents of each of these parties (and even some 
of their leading families, such as the Abü Ghósh 
family in Palestine) were not Arabs at all, but 
Circassians, Turkmens, or Kurds; (b) families of 
allegedly Arab origin changed sides with little regard 
to actual descent, such as the ‘Alam al-Din family 
in Lebanon (Shidyàk, i, 129), or a family split in two 
parts supporting opposing factions. Only powerful 
clans which managed to maintain their position for 
a long period were consistent in their factional 
adherence. 
During the Mamlük period, the Yaman faction in 


opposition to the ruling Bubturs who were considered 
Kays. The latter faction supported the Ma‘ns when 
they succeeded the Buhturs in 922/1516. In 993/1585 
a Yaman conspiracy against the Ma‘ni Amir Korkmaz 
almost succeeded, but his son Fakhr al-Din II re- 
established Kays supremacy. 

A second short tenure of power of the Yaman 
‘Alam al-Din family occurred after the downfall of 
Fakhr al-Din II in 1042/1633. This resulted in a great 
massacre and in civil war, but from 1045/1635 to the 
end of the century the Kays Ma‘ns had the upper 
hand. Under the Shihàbs, the successors of the 
Ma‘ns, the Yaman party, with Ottoman support, 
succeeded in gaining power once more for a short 
time in 1121/1709, but in a fierce battle at the village 
of ‘Ayn Dara, which took place in 1123/1711, the 
Yaman forces were utterly routed and their leaders, 
the ‘Alam al-Din family, were slaughtered to a man. 
Thus Yaman power in Lebanon was completely 
crushed, and the Yaman Druzes who survived were 
expelled from Lebanon and sought refuge in the 
Hawràn, with the exception of the Arslàns, who 
were allowed to retain the lower Gharb, which was 
a part of their original mukdta‘a. New political 
divisions emerging in the Lebanon after the battle 
of ‘Ayn Dara no longer adopted the nomenclature 
of Kays and Yaman; from then onwards, the factions 
were called after their leading families. 

In Palestine, the division into Kays and Yaman 
is of long standing. According to al-Nimr (i, 59) the 
Mamlük Sultan al-Nàsir Muhammad b. Kala?in 
(1293-1340) allocated the north of Djabal Nabulus 
to the Yaman faction and the south to Kays. In the 
1oth/16th century again, the population of various 
regions of Palestine was divided into these two 
factions, and fighting frequently erupted (U. Heyd, 
Ottoman documents on Palestine 1552-1615, Oxford 
1960, 85-6). In the 18th and 19th centuries factional 
wars under the banner of Kays and Yaman were 
fought primarily in the Nabulus and Jerusalem 
areas. The Djabal Nabulus witnessed an open fight 
between the Tükàn and the Nimr families between 
1794 and 1823, and perpetual conflict, including 
incessant armed clashes, between the ‘Abd al-Hadis 
and the Tükàns in the 1840s and 1850s. Throughout 
this period the rival camps, townsmen, falláhin and 
Bedouin, were identified with the Kays and Yaman 
factions, and even families whose descent was unclear 
felt the need to adhere to one of them. Thus the 
Tükans, at the start of their rule, declared their 
affiliation to Yaman (a‘and yamaniyyatahum) in 
order to win support from the shaykhs of the nàáhiyas 
(al-Nimr, ii, 415-16). At the same time, the Judaean 
hills were also the scene of clashes between fallahin 
divided into Kays, led by the Sambàn family, the 
Lahhàms, the ‘Amrs, and the Barghithis, and Ya- 
man, led by the Abü Ghósh clan. Most of the in- 
habitants of Christian Bethlehem were Yaman, 
while those of Christian Bayt Jala, as well as the 
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Muslims of the Hebron area, were Kays. The ad- 
herence of the Bedouins to one faction or another 
was determined mainly by the affiliation of the 
neighbouring fallahin or by internal division among 
the Bedouins themselves. 

However, factional ties between the  Djabal 
Nabulus and the Judaean hills were minimal, and in 
the principal engagements the parties of one region 
were not assisted by their counterparts from the 
other region. Inter-regional ties between members of 
the same faction were found primarily on the fringes 
of the two regions, and more on the Kays than on the 
Yaman side. Moreover, there were differences 
between the two areas. The Nabulus notables led 
the factional war and took an active part in it, and 
fighting sometimes even occurred in the city. The 
town quarters were split along factional lines and 
city-dwellers joined in the village skirmishes. As 
against this, Jerusalem was never the scene of 
fighting in the factional wars, and the city notables 
neither led the fighting nor did they play an active 
part in it. Yet when there was a weak Pasha, Jeru- 
salem’s notables were able to turn the factional 
strife to their own advantage, and the leading rural 
families of both camps had their allies in the madjlis 
of the town. In general, only when a strong Pasha 
ruled an area was there a truce in the factional 
strife. However, both in Palestine and in Lebanon, 
the Ottomans used to support one faction (often the 
weaker one) against the other in order to further 
their own political aims. With the growing central- 
isation of Ottoman rule during the second half of the 
Ith century, factional wars in Palestine gradually 
subsided, although identification with Kays or 
Yaman and some of the customs connected with this 
division persisted among part of the rural population. 

The faction was usually referred to as a saff, but 
also as an ‘isdba, fartk, taifa, or hizb. Affiliation to 
a faction was termed na‘ra, ‘asabiyya, shahwa, or 
nihla. A member of the same faction was called 
sahib and an enemy kawmáni; a one-day battle was 
a harába, and if it lasted longer than one day, it was 
called a kawn. The head of the faction used to make 
an annual tour of villages loyal to him (yakfa‘ ‘as- 
Sufüf). These visits served as points of time in their 
chronology. 

Each faction had its colour— Kays red, and Yaman 
white—which distinguished its flag and its members' 
clothes, women’s veils and especially the bride's 
canopy or veil. A Kays bride was forbidden to move 
into Yaman territory dressed in red: she was obliged 
either to conceal her red clothing with white or to 
change her clothes and veil at the border. Intermar- 
riage between the two factions was not unusual, and 
many legends about fights resulting from this custom 
are told (on terminology and customs see especially 
al-Nimr, ii, 430-2, but also numerous other sources). 
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KAYS 5. aL-KHAȚĪM p. ‘api is, together 
with Hassàn b. Thàbit [g.v.] the most important 
poet of Yathrib. He was a member of the B. 
Zafar (Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 181) of the Aws 
[g.7.], whom he defended both by words and by the 
sword in contests with the Khazradj [q.v.]. Apart 
from some late and very dubious pieces of informa- 
tion, very little is known of his life, but it is known 
that he exacted vengeance for the murders of his 
father and grandfather, and this gave him a great 
reputation amongst posterity; these actions were, 
however, later subject to all sorts of legendary 
accretions and motifs which sometimes recall the 
legend of Cyrus and form a parallel to the story of 
Perzival (see Singer, Arab. und europ. Poesie im 
Mittelalter, in Abh. Pr. Ak. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl., 
xiii (1918), p. 7 of the reprint). In regard to the 
active part which he took in the political and military 
activities of his tribe, we have constant reference 
in his Diwan to a whole series of ayyam of the Aws, 
but he did not take part, apparently on account of 
a wound received previously, in the decisive battle 
of Bu‘ath [q.v.], so much celebrated in later song. 
He was treacherously murdered some time before 
the hidjra, and tradition relates that he was avenged 
even before he himself had breathed his last gasp. 

Kays was involved in polemics with almost all the 
Khazradii poets of his time, notably with Hassan b. 
Thabit and ‘Abd Allah b. Rawáha, who both survived 
him by a considerable period of time. Although he 
was still alive at the time when the Prophet began 
his preaching, his Diwan shows no traces of a know- 
ledge of it, and all the later sources describing a 
meeting between him and the Prophet seem to be 
pure invention. 

The oldest manuscript of his Diwan, dated 419/ 
1028, is the Top Kapu Saray one, and forms an ap- 
pendix to the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit. The 
recension of the poems goes back to Ibn al-Sikkit, 
but the definitive editor of the Diwan seems to have 
been al-Sukkari. What has survived is clearly only 
a fragment of the original. It was published by T. 
Kowalski, Der Diwan des Kais b. al-Hafim, Leipzig 
1914; by I. Samarra7I and A. Matlib, Baghdad 
1381/1962; and by Nasir al-Din al-Asad, Cairo 
1381/1962. 

Kays is reckoned amongst the authors of the 
mudhahhabat chosen by Abii Zayd al-Kurashi who, 
in his Djamhara (123), places him in the fourth 
tabaka; but Ibn Sallam (Tabakat, 190) does not go 
along with those who would place Kays above 
Hassan. His poetry, both in his ghazals and also in 
his fakhr poems and his hikam, reveals the two 
sides of life, the sedentary and the nomadic, which 
was characteristic of the oasis dwellers in his time. 
His descriptions of war and portraits of women are 
celebrated. What is typical of real Bedouin life, sc. 
the description of the riding camel, the ride through 
the desert and the chase, are almost entirely lacking 
in his poems. One might say that if Kays was highly 
esteemed by later generations, it was more for his 
chivalric character than for his poetic gifts. His 
poetry is nevertheless a very important source for 
our knowledge of conditions in Yathrib just before 
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the coming of Islam and for certain customs there, 
in particular, those concerning the blood-feud. 
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KAYSAN, abt SamRA, a mawld [v.q.] of ‘Urayna, 
who belonged to the Badjila, was one of the prom- 
inent Maw4li in Kifa during the revolt of 
al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd al-Thakafi [q.v.]. Little 
is known about his early life; the first important 
information is that prior to the revolt of al-Mukhtar 
he was known to be a Shi sympathiser. Kaysàn also 
was among the notables of the Shi‘a and the influential 
men of al-Mukhtar’s followers who were sent to 
Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar to win his support for al- 
Mukhtar. When al-Mukhtar seized Kifa, he appoint- 
ed Kaysan as leader of his personal guard (‘ala 
harasihi). This was possibly because he trusted him 
more than the others and because he was the most 
influential of his Mawdali supporters. Kaysan’s high 
standing among the Mawaili is reflected in the fact 
that when they became aware that al-Mukhtàr was 
trying to reconcile the Ashráf they communicated 
their resentment to Kaysàn, their chief. 

As leader of al-Mukhtàr's personal guard, Kaysàn 
played an important role in punishing those Ashraf 
who were responsible for the killing of al-Husayn, 
among them ‘Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas and 
Shamir b. Dhu'l-Djawshan. His activities in this 
respect gave rise to a common Küfan saying applied 
to anyone deprived oí his wealth, “Abū ‘Amra has 
visited him" (sárahu Abū SAmra) or “Aba ‘Amra 
entered his house" (dakhala Abu “Amra baytahu). 
He was also described as ‘more wicked than Iblis”. 
This, however, seems to be an outcome of the his- 
torical tradition, to which we owe our information, 
and which grew up in Kūfa, especially in the milieu 
of the Ashraf, and therefore is anti-mawālī. According 
to Ibn Hazm and Nashwān al-Himyarī, the Kay- 
saniyya were the followers of al-Mukhtār and 
Kaysān Abū ‘Amra. 

In the battle of al-Madhār (about the middle of 
67/686), the Mawáli in al-Mukhtàr's army were com- 
manded by Kaysàn. It seems probable that he was 
killed in this battle, for nothing more is heard of 
him. 
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KAYSANIYYA (more rarely Mukhtariyya) is the 
name applied by the heresiographers to those 
supporters of al-Mukhtar [g.v.] recognising Muham- 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya (q.v.] as their imam and as the 
Mahdi [g.v.]. The name is derived from Abii ‘Amra 
Kaysàn [g.v.], chief of the guard and leader of the 
mawali under al-Mukhtar. Its choice, made probably 
by the opponents of the movement, may reflect the 
importance they attributed to the maia element in 
it. Actualy, many supporters of the movement, 
among them some of the most radical, were Arabs, 
especially from Yamani tribes, and there is no 
evidence that they generally looked to Kaysàn as 
their leader during the lifetime of al-Mukhtàr. It is 
possible, however, that Kaysàn survived the latter 
and became the chief of the movement after his 
death. He is reported to have been more extreme 
than al-Mukhtàr, charging the caliphs preceding 
SAli with infidelity, while al-Mukhtar condemned 
only ‘Ali’s opponents in the battles of the Camel 
and at Siffin. He asserted that the angel Djibrà'il 
transmitted divine revelations to al-Mukhtàr, who 
could hear, but not see, him. He is also reported to 
have claimed that Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya was 
appointed by ‘Ali as his executor (wasi), thus 
excluding his brothers al-Hasan and al-Husayn 
from the imamate. This doctrine, however, was 
more likely formulated only later in opposition to 
Imami and Zaydi denials of the rights of Ibn al- 
Hanafiyya and, in any case, conflicted with the com- 
mon view of the Kaysaniyya upholding the conse- 
cutive imamate of the three sons of ‘Ali. Kaysan’s 
réle was apparently soon generally forgotten, for 
the name Kaysàniyya was also explained as deriving 
from the surname Kaysàn which al-Mukhtar allegedly 
was given by *Ali, or from the name of a sawlà of 
*Ali killed at Siffin from whom, it was claimed, al- 
Mukhtar had received his ideas. 

In the accounts of the chroniclers the sectarian 
supporters of al-Mukhtàr are most often pejoratively 
called Saba?iyya [see ‘ABD ALLAH B. SABA’]'to denote 
their Shi extremism. They are condemned in 
particular for their worship of a wooden chair, va- 
riously described as a relic of ‘Ali or an intentional 
imitation of the ark of the covenant of the Jews, in 
which several Yamani clans were most active. They 
are also frequently called Khashabiyya [q.v.] after 
the wooden clubs widely used by them as a weapon 
[see KAFIRKÜB]. 

In a wider sense Kaysàniyya is used by the here- 
siographers as a collective name for all the sects 
which evolved out of the movement of al-Mukhtar 
and traced the imamate through Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya. The accounts about these groups are 
confused and sometimes contradictory. The main 
developments can be summarised as follows: 

After the death of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya in 
81/700 many of his supporters believed that he was 
alive and concealed in the Radwà mountains west of 
Medina, from where he would reappear as the Mahdi. 
Their beliefs are reflected in the poetry of Kuthayyir 
[g-v.] and later of al-Sayyid al-Himyari {g.v.]. They 
are usually called Karibiyya or Kuraybiyya [q.v.] 
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after their leader Abt Karib (ixurayb) al-Darir, 
though al-Nawbakhti mentions. the Karibiyya as a 
separate group who stated that they did not know 
the whereabouts of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. 
According to al-Nawbakhti, Hamza b. *Umára al- 
Barbari in Medina was an extremist originally be- 
longing to the Karibiyya. He then claimed to be an 
imam and prophet, asserted the divinity of Ibn al- 
Hanafiyya and taught antinomianism. Hamza’s 
activity cannot, however, have begun until long after 
the death of Ibn al-Hanafiyya if he is identical with 
the homonymous secretary of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya 
ca. 128/748. Abii ’l-Kasim al-Balkhi mentions as a 
separate group the followers of Hayy4n al-Sarradi, 
who maintained that Ibn al-Hanafiyya had died in 
the Radw4 mountains but he and his ski‘a would 
return to life. With their aid he would rule and 
establish justice on earth. They thus held the 
doctrine of radj‘a [q.v.], the return to life of some of 
the dead before the resurrection. This account is in 
conflict with Imàmi reports in which Hayyan al- 
Sarradj appears as a prominent Kaysani denying 
the death of Ibn al-Hanafiyya in the time of Imàm 
Dja‘far al-Sadik. One group of the Kaysàniyya 
asserted that Ibn al-Hanafiyya had been condemned 
by God to stay in the mountains of Radwà as a 
punishment for his submission to the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik. He surrendered the imamate as a ''deposit" 
(wadi*a) to his son Abt: Hashim ‘Abd Allah since he 
knew that the latter would die childless. Abad Hashim 
thus became the silent (sdmit) imam during the 
absence of the speaking (nafik) imam who must 
eventually return to rule the world. 

Another group affirmed that Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya had died and that the imam after him 
was his son Abii Hashim [g.v.], whom he had ap- 
pointed as his successor. Abii Hashim provided his 
followers with a more active leadership than his 
father had done. When he died childless ca. 98/717-8, 
his party, known as the Hashimiyya [g.v.], split 
into several groups. One group claimed that Abi 
Hashim was the Mahdi and that he was alive hiding 
in the mountains of Radwà. Another group main- 
tained that he had appointed his brother ‘Ali as 
his successor. They later continued the imamate 
through *Ali's son al-Hasan, the latter’s son ‘Ali, to 
the latter’s son al-Hasan, affirming that the imamate 
belonged exclusively to the descendants of Muham- 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya, one of whom would be the 
Mahdi. Some of them then cut the line of tmams after 
al-Hasan, claiming that he had not appointed a 
successor, and they then looked forward to the 
return of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. 

The bulk of the Hashimiyya, however, recognised 
Muhammad b. *Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-SAbb4s as the 
imam after Abii Hashim, asserting that before his 
death Abii Hashim had handed the appointment to his 
father ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah in trust for him since 
Muhammad was still a minor. The appointment of 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali was disputed by a group claiming 
that Abii Hashim had appointed as his successor 
‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya [¢.v.] b. ‘Abd Allāh b. 
Dja‘far b. Abi Talib, who also was still a minor, and 
had handed the appointment to Salih b. Mudrik. The 
two parties agreed on the arbitration of the dispute 
by one of their chiefs, Abü Riyàh, who decided in 
favour of Muhammad b. *Ali. The mass of the sup- 
porters of “Abd Allāh b. Mu'àwiya therefore joined 
the party of Mubammad b. *Ali and were known as 
the Riyáhiyya. 


Among the ghulat [g.v.] were regularly classed the | 


Bayániyya, the followers of Bayàn b. Sam'àn [q.v.]. 


Bayan and $a?id al-Nahdi were at first supporters 
of Hamza b. ‘Umara in Küfa. After the death of 
Aba Hashim the Bay4niyya affirmed that he would 
return as the Mahdi. They adopted extremist views 
concerning Abii Hashim and asserted that he had 
conferred prophethood on Bayàn on behalf of God. 
Bayan is accused in particular of a crude anthropo- 
morphism. He and some supporters were executed 
in Küfa in 119/736. 

A prominent rôle in the introduction of the theory 
of metempsychosis and other extremist ideas is as- 
cribed in the sources to a group called Harbiyya 
(more rarely Kharibiyya) or Hārithiyya after their 
leader, whose name is given with much variation as 
‘Abd Allāh (b. ‘Amr) b. (al-)Harb (al-Kharib) or 
al-Hàrith al-Kindi al-Küfi or al-Madà?ini or al- 
Shami, The variations in the name may indicate the 
fusion of more than one person into a single identity. 
After the death of Aba Hashim, Ibn Harb taught 
the transmigration of souls, and held that the Divine 
Spirit (rz Allah) had been present in the Prophet 
Muhammad and had successively been transferred 
to ‘Ali, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, Ibn al-Hanafiyya, 
Abi Hashim and finally to Ibn Harb, who thus had 
become the imam until the reappearance of Muham- 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya. When his followers discovered, 
however, that his claim of omniscience was spurious, 
the bulk of them renounced him and accepted ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu‘A4wiya as their tmdm in succession to 
Abia Hashim. According to some sources, Ibn Harb 
was converted to Sufri Kharidjism and died holding 
Sufri beliefs. 

The party tracing the imamate through the 
‘Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘Ali and his son Ibrahim to 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs is commonly called the Ra- 
wandiyya ([gq.v.], though some  heresiographers 
restrict the name to those who asserted that the 
first imam after the death of the Prophet was his 
uncle al-‘Abbas and that the imamate continued 
among his descendants. This doctrine, however, 
probably originated only during the reign of the 
caliph al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85), while the name 
Rawandiyya already appears in historical reports of 
events before the year 120/738. According to al- 
Nawbakhti the name is derived from a sectarian 
leader named ‘Abd Allah al-Rawandi, while other 
sources, probably less reliably, derive it from one 
al-Kasim b. Rawand or Abu ’I-‘Abas al-Rawandi. 
‘Abd Allah al-Rawandi is mentioned in a list of the 
dais of the ‘Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘AIi. His son 
Harb (d. 147/764) and his grandson Nasr b. Harb 
were prominent leaders of the Rawandiyya in the 
caliphal army in Mesopotamia during the reigns of 
al-Mansür and al-Mahdi. The name evidently re- 
ferred at first merely to a faction within the ‘Abbasid 
movement in Khuràsàn, composed chiefly of mawali 
and holding extremist views, and was then extended 
to mean the whole ‘Abbasid shi‘a. 

As sects within the early ‘Abbasid movement, al- 
Nashi? mentions the Bukayriyya and the Khida- 
shiyya. The former were named after Bukayr b. 
Mahan (d. 127/744-5), the Kiifan da% chiefly respon- 
sible for the organisation of the ‘Abbasid movement 
in Khurasan. The Khidashiyya were the followers of 
‘Ammar b. Yazid, nicknamed Khidàsh, a dá*i active 
in the area of Naysabir and Marw. When he was 
disowned by the imaém Muhammad b. ‘Al for 
doctrinal deviation, his supporters held that Muham- 
mad b. ‘Alī had forfeited the imamate and that it 
had passed to Khidash. After the execution of 
Khidash in 118/736 they affirmed that he was 
alive and had been raised to heaven by God. 
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After the execution of Abü Muslim [g.v.), the 
leader of the ‘Abbasid movement in Khurasan, by 
the caliph al-Mansfr in 137/755, some of his sup- 
porters maintained that the imamate had been 
transferred from the caliph al-Saffáb, al-Mansür's 
predecessor, to Abü Muslim and that Abà Muslim 
was alive. They were called the (Abü) Muslimiyya. 
Opposed to them were the Rizàmiyya, named after 
their chief Rizàm b. Sábik, who upheld the succession 
ot al-Mansür to the imàmate, though they refused 
to repudiate Abü Muslim, and affirmed that the 
imamate would remain in the ‘Abbasid family until 
the resurrection, when a descendant of al-‘Abbds 
would be the Mahdi. Rizàm is mentioned as a leader 
of the Rawandi extremists in 141/758 when a riot 
by a group of them in the court of the palace of al- 
Mansür was bloodily suppressed. In the ensuing 
persecution of the extremists, Rizim sought refuge 
with the caliph’s son Dja‘far and was granted 
amnesty. 

A further schism in the ‘Abbasid ski‘a occurred in 
147/764 when al-Mansür deferred the succession of 
his nephew ‘Isa b. Müsáà, who had been named by 
al-Saffah to succeed al-Mangür, and appointed his 
own son Muhammad al-Mahdi as his immediate suc- 
cessor. One party considered the action of al-Mansür 
as illegal and recognized *Isà b. Müsà and later some 
of his descendants as their imams. The other party 
asserted that the action of al-Mansür was legal, 
since the order of the living imam should supersede 
that of a dead imam and since "Isa had agreed to 
sell his rights. They recognized al-Mahdi as the 
imam after al-Mansir. 

After his accession (158/775) al-Mahdi induced the 
‘Abbasid shi‘a to repudiate the imamate of ‘Ali and 
his descendants and to embrace a purely ‘Abbasid 
imamate beginning with al-‘Abbas and based on the 
right of inheritance. The partisans of this doctrine 
were known as the Hurayriyya after their leader 
Aba Hurayra al-Rawandi (rarely al-Dimashki). By 
denying the imamate of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
and Abi Hashim this group left the fold of the 
Kaysaniyya. Extremist doctrines, such as deification 
of the imams, or belief in their omniscience, and 
dispensation from the religious law for those knowing 
the imám, are ascribed to most of the sects of the 
‘Abbasid shi‘a. 

The party supporting the imamate of ‘Abd Allāh 
b. Mu'àwiya, consisting mainly of the former Har- 
biyya, is commonly known as the Djanàbiyya (qg.v.]. 
‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya is reported to have encour- 
aged their extremist beliefs, claiming that the Divine 
Spirit had devolved through the prophets and 
imams to him and that he was able to resurrect the 
dead. After he had died in the prison of Abü Muslim 
in 131/748-9, a group of his followers claimed that he 
was alive and hiding in the mountains of Isfahàn. 
Some said he would return as the Mahdi, while 
others held that he would surrender the leadership 
to a descendant of ‘Ali before his death. Another 
group of his supporters admitted that he was dead 
and that they were left without an imdm. Al- 
Shahrastani mentions a sect which asserted that his 
spirit had passed to Isbàk b. Zayd b. al-Hárith and 
calls it the Haárithiyya, distinguishing it from the 
earlier Harbiyya. This Ishak is perhaps to be iden- 
tified with the Ishak b. ‘Amr named by Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Kh*4rizmi as the chief of a sect of the 
Kaysàniyya which he calls the Ishákiyya. Other 
sources, evidently erroneously, describe ‘Abd Allah 
b. Harb (or al-Hàrith) as still active among the 
followers of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya after the latter’s 


death. To this group in particular is attributed the 
elaboration of extremist theories on the trans- 
migration of souls, their pre-existence as shadows 
(azilla), the denial of the resurrection, of the judg- 
ment, and of paradise and hell in their conventional 
sense, and the cyclical history of recurrent eras 
(adwāãr) and aeons (akwár) initiated by seven Adams. 
They related these doctrines on the authority of the 
Companion Djàbir b. *Abd Allàh al-Ansári and of 
Djabir al-Dju*fi (d. 128/745-6). 

During the Umayyad period the Kaysàniyya in 
its various branches constituted the bulk of the 
radical wing of the shifa. By the middle of the 2nd/ 
8th century (767) the movement was rapidly disinte- 
grating. There is no evidence of any Kaysáni groups 
surviving into the 3rd/9th century. Towards the 
end of this century some Karmati groups are reported 
to have temporarily acknowledged a son, Ahmad, or 
a grandson, Muhammad b, ‘Abd Allāh, of Muham- 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya as the expected Mahdi. Neither 
name refers to a historical person or is mentioned in 
the accounts of the Kaysāniyya movement. Their 
adoption by these Karmati groups evidently reflects 
a spontaneous development in the Ismaili movement 
rather than a survival of Kaysàni beliefs. 

In ‘Irak the mass of the adherents of the Kay- 
saniyya was absorbed by the rising tide of Imami 
Shi‘ism. A substantial part of the religious doctrine 
first elaborated in the Kaysaniyya, e.g., on bada? 
[g.v.], radj‘a and important aspects of the theory of 
the imamate, was adopted by orthodox Imamism. 
Other Kaysàni doctrines were passed on among the 
ghulat adhering to Imami lines of imams. In Persia 
and Transoxania the Rawandiyya and the Djanábiy- 
ya-Harbiyya groups were largely merged into 
various syncretist sects often. generically termed 
Khurramiyya [g.v.]. 
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KAYSAR. 

1. In early Islam. — The usual name in Arabic 
for the Roman and Byzantine emperor. 
The word represents the Greek Kaioap and came 


to the Arabic through the intermediary of the i 
! (variant: Kisrā has died), there will be no Kisra after 


Aramaic (see Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter 
im Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 278 f.). The borrowing 
must have taken place at quite an early period, as 
the word in Syriac later appears almost in the form 
Kesar (see Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, s.v.). 
The Arabs, centuries before Muhammad, had 
relations with Roman and to a greater extent with 
Byzantine emperors. As early as the IIepízAouc, a 
Roman Kaitoae is mentioned as conqueror of Eddat- 
wv’ ApaBla (probably Caracalla, from 198 A.D. co- 
regent of Septimius Severus, see F. Altheim-R. Stiehl, 
Die Araber in der alten Welt, i, Berlin 1964, 44). In A.D. 
244 an Arab from Hawran reigned for five years 
under the name Dareus Julius Philippus. In Syria 
at the beginning of the 6th century A.D., the Bana 
Ghassan replaced the Bani Salih as Arab allies, 
cipuayot, of Byzantium. The chief Ghassanid 
phylarch was accorded high honours and a title like 
patricius (bitrik) and allowed to wear the crown of a 
client king of the Byzantine emperor [see GHASSAN]. 
For the Ghassanids and all the inhabitants of north- 
western Arabia, Kaysar, the Byzantine emperor, was 
of course the highest ruler, as was Kisra, the king of 
the Persians, for the Lakhmids and all the inhabitants 
of north-eastern Arabia. Among the old Arabic 
poets, Imra? al-Kays [q.v.] more than once mentions 
Kaysar, who, indeed, played a great part in his life. 
For later poets also, Kaygar—alongside Kisràá—is 
still a current syinbol of power and wealth. 

The word Kaysar is not found in the Kur?àn, but 
it occurs quite frequently in the biography of Mubam- 
inad, in Hadith collections, in commentaries on the 
Kur?àn and in general historical works. It is always 
used without the article, like a proper name, and 
cannot be followed directly by a genitive, from which 
too it is clear that the word was considered as a 
proper name. Heraclius, the famous Byzantine em- 
peror of the time of Muhammad, Abü Bakr and 
‘Umar, is therefore called Hivakl or Kaysar ‘azim 
(or malik) al-Ram. The word Kaysar is often omitted 
for example in a list of “‘the kings of the Romans/ 
Byzantines” (mulik al-Rim) from Augustus to 
Heraclius (Tabari, i, 1741-1744), in a report of the 
capture of Amorium (838 A.D., Tabari, iii, 1234: 
Tüufil ibn. Mikhail, sáhib|malik al-Rüm), and in a 
report of the battle of Malàzgerd (1071, Ibn al-Athir, 
X, 44-46: Armánüs [— Romanus], malik al-Rüm). 

According to Ibn Sa‘d (i/1, 43, 45 f.), Hishàm b. 
‘Abd Manaf, great-grandfather of Muhammad, 
received from Kaysar a letter of safe conduct for 
merchants from Mecca visiting Syria (see M. J. 
Kister, in JESHO, viii (1965), r16f.). A great 
number of texts mention the letter which is said to 
have been sent by Muhammad through Dihya [q.v.] 
to the governor of Bosra and through him to the 
emperor Heraclius. In many versions, the emperor 
interrogates Abü Sufyàn regarding the new prophet, 
and (in contrast to Kisrà) appears to be inclined to 
Islàm; only fear of his subjects prevents him from 
openly professing the new religion (for references 
see below). ‘Umar contrasts the neediness of the 
Prophet’s existence with the luxurious living of 
Kisrā and Kaysar (Bukhari, Tafsir, 66, 2; Ibn 
Madja, Zuhd, 11). During the affair of Hudaybiyya, 
‘Urwa ibn Mas‘id, having visited the Prophet in 
his camp, tells his Meccan compatriots that though 
he has travelled as an envoy to the kings, to Kaysar, 


| 
Fard al-Khums, 8, Ayman, 3, Djihad, 157; Muslim, 
| 


to Kisra and to al-Nadjashi, he has never seen any 
king so greatly honoured as Muhammad is by his 
Companions (Bukhari, Shur#, 15; cf. Ibn Hisham, 
745). The following utterance of Muhammad is 
reported as a kind of prophecy: “If Kisra perishes 


him. And if Kaysar perishes, there will be no Kaysar 
after him. By Him in whose hand my soul lies, you 
will spend their treasures in the way of God” (Bukhari, 


Fitan, 75; Wakidi, 460). Cf. the critical remark of 
Mu‘attib ibn Kushayr during the siege of Medina by 
the “Allies”, “Muhammad promises us the treasures of 
Kisrà and Kaysar, whereas it is not safe for one of 
us to go to the privy" (Wákidl, 459 f.; Ibn Hishàm, 
357). Another prophetical utterance ascribed to Mu- 
hammad is: “The first troops of my community who 
will assault the city of Kaysar (z.¢., Constantinople) 
shall be forgiven [their sins)” (Bukhari, Djihad, 93). 
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2. In Islamic history.—In the Meccan period, 
Muhammad’s sympathies were with Heraclius 
against Kisra and echoes of the struggle between 
the two are recorded in Sárat al-Rüm (Kur'àn, 
XXX). But in the Medinan period this attitude was 
reversed, the basis of the reversal being religious: 
since Islam is the true religion of the "straight path" 
and has universalistic claims, Byzantium and its 
Kaysar become the enemy of Islam and the Islamic 
state, which must eventually triumph and capture 
Constantinople itself. On this is based the new 
Muslim conception of Kaysar. His dominion is part 
of Dar al-Harb (the Abode of War), he is an infidel, 
and war against him is djihàd (holy war). This 
hostile and contemptuous attitude towards Kaysar 
was strengthened by the military victories of the 
Arabs over the Byzantines. Thus, the religious and 
military bases on which Arab respect for Kaysar had 
rested in pre-Islamic times disappeared in the first 
century of the Muslim era; the new attitude was 
reflected in such designations for Kaysar as faghiya, 
“tyrant”, or such expressions as kalb al-Rum, ‘‘the 
dog of the Romans", used by Harin al-Rashid in 
addressing Nicephorus. 

The image of Kaysar among the Arabs in the four 
centuries or so after the battle of al-Yarmük in r5/ 
636 naturally fluctuated with the military fortunes 
of the two states over which Caliph and Kaysgar 
ruled. The first part of this period, Umayyad and 
early ‘Abbasid, was, generally speaking, one of Arab 
successes against the Byzantines; but the tide turned 
against the Arabs with the coming of the Macedonian 
: dynasty, and the striking successes of the Hamdanids 
| proved ephemeral. 
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‘The Turks opened a new chapter in the relations 
between Islain and Byzantium, one that lasted for 
some four centuries from their victory at Manzikert 
in 463/1071, until their capture of Constantinople in 
857/1453. Under the impact of Turkish military 
victories, the image of the Byzantine Kaysar reverted 
to what it had been before the period of the Mace- 
donians. The basic factor was the conquest and 
turkification of the Byzantine heartland, Anatolia, 
and the diminution of the dominion of the Kaysars. 
The Saldjük sultan Alp Arslan defeated the Byzan- 
tine emperor Romanus Diogenes at Manzikert and 
took him captive in 463/1071, setting the tone for 
two centuries in Saldjük relations with, and attitude 
towards, Kaysars of the Comneni, the Angeli and 
the Lascarids. 

The Ottomans presided over the last phase of 
Kaysar's humiliation; their attitude to him and his 
dominion was the classical Islamic one, confirmed 
by their series of astounding victories in the Balkans. 
The final chapter in this drama of the Muslim-Byzan- 
tine conflict, which had lasted for some eight cen- 
turies, was written by the sultan's victory over the 
last of the Palaeologi, Constantine XI. Muhammad 
the Conqueror captured Constantinople, and added 
to his titles of Ghazi and Khàn that of Kaysar itself, 
which he was able to do, since he was not caliph 
but sultan; the title proved valuable for his imperial 
designs for the reconquest of the Byzantine terri- 
tories lost by the Kaysars in Europe and Asia. 
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KAYSARIYYA (also KAYSARIYYA), plur. kayásir, 
the nameof alarge system of public buildings 
laid out in the form of cloisters with shops, work- 
shops, warehouses and frequently also living-rooms. 
According to de Sacy, Relation de l'Égypte par Abd 
Allatif, Paris 1810, 303-4, the kaysáriyya was origi- 
nally distinguished from the sk probably only by 
its greater extent, and by having several covered 
galleries around an open court, while the sřķ consists 
only of a single gallery. At the present day in any 
case, the term kaysáriyya is not infrequently quite 
or almost identical in meaning with the Persian 
word kdaérwansaray, which first came into use in 
western Asia in the 16th century, or the likewise 
modern analogous names, khan, wakdla (okella), 
funduk [q.v.] and bezistan. 

Origin. The word kaysáriyya is certainly of 
Greek origin: xatodpete (“imperial”, an abbreviation 
for } xatodpeta &yop& “the imperial market”. As 
H. Thiersch has shown, the old quadrangular court 
(with or without cells around it) of the agora inspired 
the kaysáriyya, which was used on the one hand as 
a warehouse for goods (whence developed the market- 
place) and on the other hand, without any doubt, 
usually also as lodgings. The expression 4 xata&pet 
recalls the fact that the oldest of these public buildings 
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were imperial, z.¢., state institutions, while in the 
Muslim period they were mainly due to private 
initiative (foundations of rich merchants, members 
of royal families or high officials). Thiersch thinks 
(Pharos ..., 233) that the place where the idea of 
these buildings originated—like many other things 
in the new Muslim period—seems to have been 
Alexandria, which was especially rich in covered 
market-places and halls. Whether we should actually 
consider the Kataaprov (Caesareum), the temple of 
Caesar in Alexandria, to which the market-place and 
warehouses were attached (Strabo, xvii, 794), as the 
original in name and fact of the kaysáriyya (as does 
Vollers in ZDMG, li, 302), is uncertain. A derivation 
of the word kaysáriyya from the name of the Palestine 
town of Kaysàriyya [g.v.], which de Sacy (op. cit.) 
upheld, can hardly be supported with sound argu- 
ments. The word in any case was originally used 
only in those districts which, like Syria, Palestine 
and parts of North Africa had been under Byzantine 
rule. The idea was only transferred later to other 
lands, especially to Spain and the east. In Spanish, 
alcaicería (cayceria, caeceria), and in Portuguese, 
alcagarias, are loanwords (cf. Dozy-Engelmann, 
Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de 
l'arabe*, Leiden 1869, 73, 79; D. Leopoldo de Eguilaz, 
Glos. etim. de las palabras españolas... de origen 
oriental, Granada 1886, 126). 

On the usage of the word in the Islamic world, 
the following references may be given. In Egypt 
we have especially good evidence of its use in Cairo. 
Al-Makrizi (d. 845/1441) in his description of the 
city gives `a large number of kaysariyyas (cf. al- 
Khitat, Balak 1270, ii, 86-91; E. Reitemeyer, Die 
Stádtegründungen der Araber im Islam, 1912, 117). 
Later its place was gradually taken by the word 
wakála (okále, okelle) and in Niebuhr's time (1761) 
only the market-place in the suburb of Bülàk was 
still called Kissarie. In Fas by kaysáriyya one 
understands the central market (for cloth, carpets, 
jewels, etc.) shut off by gates and walls from the 
other parts of the town, and at night occupied only 
by watchmen (see Dozy, op. cit., ii, 432; R. Le 
Tourneau, Fés, 374-5). Moreover, the word is cur- 
rently used in Morocco to denote the courtyards, 
whether covered or not, surrounded by shops whose 
main commodity is cloth. In Spain, the kaysáriyya 
was, as in Morocco, the centre for trade in luxury 
articles and cloth (see L. Torres Balbas, Alcaicerias, 
in al- And., xiv (1949), 431-55. P. Chalmeta, EI sesior 
del zoco, index; E. Lévy-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 
index). In Syria and Lebanon we have evidence 
of the use of the word kaysáriyya as the ‘‘name of 
the shops of the wholesale dealers" in Beirüt (see 
Niebuhr, of. cit., ii, 469, and K. Müller, Die Kara- 
wanserai, 7), in Damascus (see Ibn Djubayr, Réhia?, 
ed. Wright and de Goeje, 288, and Seetzen, Reisen 
durch Syrien etc., Leipzig 1854-9, i, 269) and also 
in Aleppo (see Ibn Djubayr, 252; Yakut, ii, 307; 
Ibn Battüta, i, 151; J. Sauvaget, Alep, 79-80, 
221-2). In al-Hasà in Eastern Arabia, the quarter 
of the town that contains the shops is called el- 
Gaysariyye (see Der Islam, viii, 32). In ‘Irak we 
find a square called Kaysariyya in Mésul (see Ibn 
Djubayr, 235); in al-Salàmiyya near Mosul (Yàküt, 
iiij 113); in Irbil (Yàküt, i, 186); in Baghdad (see 
Massignon, Mission, 92 (the present bazaar centre); 
in Karbala? (see Massignon, op. cit.). In Persia, in 
Isfáhàn (see Ritter, ix, 49; Vullers, Lexic. Persico- 
Lat., i, 753a, and cf. also (Ispahan) Pietro della 
Vale, Viaggi (Brighton 1843), ii, 8, German tr. 
(Ghent 1674), iii, 5; (Dupré], Voyage en Perse, 
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Paris 1819, ii, 125, and W. Ouseley, Travels in 
Various Countries of the East, iii, 1819, 16); in 
Tabriz (see Ritter, ix, 856); in Kh*4razm (Urgandj) 
(Ibn Battüta, iii, 4). 


We may further note that, according to a reference | 


in Niebuhr, op. cit., about the middle of the r8th 
century, large public buildings in the Barbary 
States were called casseries. In Algiers at the 
present day &kaysáriyya means barracks (see Dozy, 
op. cit.); after the first half of the 17th century it 
was used to denote the Janissaries’ barracks (Pére 
Dan, Hist, de Barbarie et ses corsairs!, 1637, 2nd 
edn. 1649, 88: Casseries ou Funduques). In the ruined 
cities of Hawràn the palaces of the erstwhile 
Roman or Byzantine governors are now also called 
kaysariyya; see Wetzstein, Reisebericht tiber Hauran 
etc., Berlin 1860, 55. In general, it appears that in 
modern times the use of the word kaysáriyya as 
market-place and suchlike has to a great extent 
given way to newer words like khán, wakála, funduk 
and bezestán. For the economic functioning of the 
kaysáriyya, see SUK. 
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KAYSARIYYA, KAYSARIYYA, Caesarea, a 

name bestowed during the reigns of the Roman 
emperors of Augustus and Tiberius on at least 
seventeen places in the Roman territories of the 
Near East and North Africa (Pauly-Wissowa, v, 
1288-9). The Arab sources know only of two places 
with this naine, however, cf. Yàküt, Bwidán, s.v. 
Kaysáriyya. 

1. A town on the Palestine coast, classical Caesa- 
rea Maritima, some 25 miles (40 km) south of Haifa 
or Hayfa. 

Originally a 4th century B.C. Sidonian settlement 
known as Strato’s Tower, apparently after its founder, 
the town was erected into an imperial city by Herod 
in 13/12 or 10/9 B.C. and given the name of Caesarea 
in honour of Herod’s suzerain Augustus, the old 
name speedily falling into oblivion. The city now 
flourished, in part because of its fine harbour, as 
the main port of Sebastia or Samaria. Although it 
had a Jewish population, with traditions of Jewish 
learning so that a portion of the Palestinian Talmud 
was edited there, it was essentially a stronghold 
of Roman power and Hellenism, and until the Arab 
conquest served as the capital of the Roman and then 
Byzantine province of Palestine. It was further an 
important centre of Christian learning, with its 
bishopric the metropolitan seat for the whole pro- 
vince, and in the 4th century A.D. Eusebius was its 
bishop. 

The accounts of the conquest of Caesarea in the 
Muslim sources are greatly influenced by the fact 
that this heavily-defended and well-protected city 
symbolised in the eyes of the Muslims the whole 
might of Christian and Byzantine power in Palestine, 
and it was the last place there to fall to the Arabs. 
Since its capture was thus regarded as the summit 
of Muslim military success in Palestine, the early 
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accounts of its conquest exceed in number and 
detail those relating to Jerusalem. The numbers of 
its defenders were highly exaggerated in order to 
magnify the achievement, and one tradition goes as 
far as to put the figure at 930,000 of the besieged 
as against only 17,000 Muslim besiegers (Balàdhuri, 
Futüh, 141, but see Barhebraeus, Chronographia, ed. 
Budge, 37 v, who puts the number of defenders at 
7,000). The siege was begun by ‘Amr b. al-‘As, till 
he left for Egypt, and by ‘Iyad b. Ghanm, who was 
probably the original commander on the spot, but 
whose rôle was later minimised by tradition, seeking 
to glorify either ‘Amr or Mu‘awiya. The latter 
eventually took over from his sick brother Yazid 
and captured the city in Shawwál 19/Sept.-Oct. 640 
after a siege of probably seven months, inflated in 
most of the Arabic sources to seven years, calculating 
the beginning of the siege from the opening of the 
Syrian campaign as a whole; 4,000 captives were 
taken (cf. Baladhuri, Futéh, 140-1, 212; Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam, Futé#h Misr, 57-8; YaSkabi, Ta?rikh, 172- 
3; idem, Buldan, 329; Tabari, i, 2396-7, 2399, 2579; 
Ibn *Abd Rabbihi, «kd, ed. Amin et alit, i, 124; 
Bakri, Mu‘djam, 757; Ibn *Asakir, Ta?rikh, iv, 395; 
de Goeje, Mem. sur la conquéte de la Syrie?, 166 ff.; 
Caetani, Annali, iv, 31-2, 156-62). 

In face of the normal control of the eastern Medi- 
terranean by the Byzantine fleet (despite periodic 
Umayyad successes there), Islamic Kaysariyya was 
held essentially as a defensive position against 
Byzantine descents on the coastland. During the 
revolt of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, the Byzantines 
seized the opportunity of Umayyad distraction to 
attack both Kaysariyya and ‘Askalan (Ascalon) and 
damage them; but once secure in power, ‘Abd al- 
Malik rebuilt and refortified the two places, along 
with other coastal points such as Acre and Tyre 
(Baladhuri, 142), But on the whole, the Arab dis- 
inclination towards seafaring (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Mawdi‘at, Medina 1966, ii, 227) made it difficult 
for the Umayyad caliphs to persuade Arab warriors 
to settle in the coastal towns. 

Kaysariyya went through a period of deterioration 
under the ‘Abbasids, who tended to neglect Syria in 
favour of their eastern provinces. Ahmad b. Tülün 
(254-70/868-83) fortified again the Palestinian 
shore, but nothing is mentioned in. the sources 
specifically about Kaysariyya, whose harbour had 
by this time filled up with sand. The Arab geographers 
in the 3rd/oth and 4th/roth centuries, as well as 
N§sir-i-Khusraw in the 5th/11th, describe its fertile 
district and the abundance of its agricultural pro- 
ducts, but make no mention of its harbour (Mukad- 
dasi, 35, 154; Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-ndma, ed. 
Schefer, 18; Idrisi, in ZDPV, viii (1885), 11; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 474, 475). 
In 364/975, the Byzantine offensive launched a year 
previously against the Islamic territories by the 
Emperor John Tzimisces reached as far south as 
Kaysariyya (Runciman, A history of the Crusades, i, 
31). The renewed Byzantine rule, however, was short- 
lived. But the old danger to the wealth of the city 
came at that time from the Bedouins of Bani Djarrah 
{a clan of Tayyi?), led by their chief Mufarridj b. 
Daghfal, who succeeded around 360/971, during the 
disturbances which marked the end of the Ikhshidids, 
in establishing himself in the coastal plain mainly 
around Ramla. Bedouin power continued to grow 
throughout the first half-century of the Fati:nid 
rule. Between 402/1012 aud 404/1014, Mufarridj 
laid siege to the coastal towns and even installed in 
Palestine an anti-Caliph of his own (Yahya b. Sa‘id 
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al-Antaki, ed. Cheikho, 160, 201). In 414/1024, the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Zahir nominated Muntakhab al- 
Dawla, governor of Kaysariyya, as governor of 
Palestine with the special assignment of ridding the 
country of Hassàn b. Mufarridi, who had succeeded 
his father as the leader of Banü Djarràb (Makrizi, 
Khitat, Cairo 1270, i, 354). Although Kaysariyya 
was never famous as a great Islamic centre of learning, 
some names of ‘ulama? who lived or studied there 
can be found in the sources (Yakit, Bulddn, iv, 214, 
778; Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nudjum, ii, 204; Ibn SAsakir, 
iv, 185, 232, 460, vi, 212). 

The First Crusade did not threaten Kaysariyya 
seriously. Only in 494/1101, after Baldwin I had 
established himself as king of Jerusalem, did the 
Crusaders attack the city, with the help of a Genoese 
naval force. After the fall of Arsif on 27 Djumada 
II/29 April, Kaysariyya was besieged and fell on 
May 17. The male population was almost completely 
wiped out, and the women, the kādi of the town and 
its governor were taken prisoners. Among the booty 
the Genoese found a green vessel which they decided 
was the Holy Grail; later, they brought it to Genoa, 
where it is still preserved in the Cathedral of San 
Lorenzo. As a prize for their participation in the 
conquest, the Genoese received a third of the town 
with permission to call the second cathedral of the 
city after their patron San Lorenzo. (On this conquest, 
see Ibn Khaldin, ‘bar, v, 186, and Runciman, ii, 
73-4). After the conquest Kaysariyya became an 
independent Signoria (which belonged to the Garnier 
family), one of the first to be established in the 
country (Runciman, ii, 93, 191). 

The Crusaders built in Kaysariyya a small harbour 
within the borders of the large ancient one, and its 
Frankish population grew to about 5,000 people, a 
considerable size in terms of Crusader towns. 

In 583/1187, after the battle of Hattin [g.v.] and 
the occupation of Acre, Kaysariyya was easily con- 
quered by Salàh ad-Din's generals, Badr al-Din 
Daldirim and Gharas al-Din Kilidj (Abu Shàma, 
K. al-Rawdatayn, ii, 87; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 356; al- 
Katib al-Isfahani, al-Fath al-Kussi, 33). 

With the appearance of the armies of the Third 
Crusade, Salah al-Din, knowing his weakness on the 
sea and anxious to deny the Crusaders a foothold on 
the coast, ordered in 586/1190 the demolition of the 
fortifications of Caesarea (Makrizi, Sulék, i[1, 104, 
Mugjir ad-Din, al-Uns al-djalil, 324). 
Coeur-de-Lion recaptured Caesarea in 587/1191 (al- 
Katib al-Isfahani, op. cit., 377-83), after which a 
strong garrison was established there, but the city 


fortifications were not rebuilt until 615/1218, with | 


the main effort concentrated on the rebuilding of the 
citadel on the southern pier of the harbour. In 617/ 
1220, the Ayyibid al-Malik al-Mu‘zzam ‘Isa managed 
to occupy the city while the main Crusader forces 
were besieging Dimyat (Damietta); he found it com- 
pletely empty, the Genoese navy having evacuated 
the population from its citadel (Ibn Taghribirdi, op. 
cit., vi, 239). 

The city remained nominally in Muslim hands un- 
til 625/1228 when al-Malik al-Kàmil of Egypt ceded 
it to the Emperor Frederick II, together with Jeru- 
salem and other territories in Palestine. When Louis 
IX arrived in the Holy Land in 648/1250-1, new 
fortifications, completed in April or May 1252, were 
begun, and were hailed as the finest building enter- 
prise ever undertaken in Palestine (Joinville, Chron- 
icle, London 1908, 253). This time the work com- 
prised the building of the whole city, including a 
mighty wall which protected it from both sea and 
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land and its ancient moat was excavated, cleaned 
and deepened, thus giving the city wall a maximum 
height of 70 ft. (22 m.). 

But even these mighty fortifications could not 
save Kaysariyya when the Mamlüks resolved on 
destroying the remnant of the Crusader strongholds 
along the Syrian littoral, once they had checked the 
Mongol invasion in 658/1260. In 662/1264 the first 
Mamlük attacks on the districts of Kaysariyya and 
fAthlith. began under the Amir Násir al-Din al- 
Kaymarl (Makrizi, Sulük, i/1, 513), but the final 
campaign headed by Baybars took place in 663/1265. 
A fierce frontal attack by the Mamlüks forced the 
defenders to retreat to the citadel (called al-khadra? 
in the Muslim sources). Under the heavy bom- 
bardment of Baybars’ ballistas, the Crusaders had to 
enter into negotiations. On 5th March 1265 they were 
evacuated by ship and the sultan ordered the destruc- 
tion of the fortress. 

The occupation of Kaysariyya enabled the Mam- 
lüks to move both southwards against Jaffa and 
Arsif and northwards against ‘Athlith and Acre 
(Yàfid, Mint, iv, 161; Makrizi, of. cit., i/1 526-8; 
Kalkashandi, Swubh, iii, 434; Mufaddal b. Abī ’l- 
Fadà?il, in Pair. or., xii, Paris 1918, 132-3; Ibn 
Habib, Durrat al-Aslak, in Orientalia, ii, 250; Ibn 
Khaldin, op. cit., v, 385). 

Instead of the coastal line of fortifications, which 
were ultimately completely demolished, Barbars 
resolved upon establishing a new line of defence along 
the foothills deep in the country, more defensible by 
the Muslim forces. The fortress of Kàkün was, there- 
fore, rebuilt to replace Kaysariyya and Arsüf (Mak- 
rizi, op. cit., i/1, 557). 

The site of Kaysariyya remained deserted for 
about four centuries, cf. Kalkashandi, iii, 237. In 
the r1th/17th century, some fishermen briefly tried 
to settle there. Its ruins became a source for building 
material, especially when Djazzar Pasha built his 
mosque in Acre at the end of the r2th/18th century. 

In 1884, in the wake of the Austrian occupation 


: of Bosnia, the Ottoman government brought Muslim 


! refugees from there and settled them in Kaysariyya, 


but the endemic malaria reduced them to a miserable 


! condition, and during the Arab-Israeli war of 1948 


the place was deserted. 

The first archaeological survey of the site was 
carried out in 1873 by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, but systematic excavations were made during 
the 1950s and 1960s by Italian and Israeli archaeo- 
logists. Parts of the town have been reconstructed, 
notably part of the Crusaders' wall and the Roman 
theatre, which is used today for musical performances. 
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KAYSARIYYA, or Kayseri, a town in central 
Anatolia, at an elevation of 3,300 feet, at the northern 
base of the Erdjiyas Daghf. The Roman imperial 
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name Caesarea for this town was rendered Kay- 
sariyya in Arabic, Kayseriye in Ottoman, and 
Kayseri in modern Turkish. 

1. History. Even before the Hittite empire, the 
area was a mercantile centre with a thriving As- 
syrian trading colony named Kanesh. As Mazaka, 
the site was the capital of the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
later of the Roman province of Cappadocia. Caesarea 
was first in precedence among the Christian bishop- 
rics of Asia Minor, and as the seat of the Cappadocian 
fathers, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of 
Nazianzus, a centre of Christian thought and mo- 
nasticism. Pillaged and devastated by the Sasanids 
and then rescued by Heraclius in A.D. 611, the town 
was again beautiful and wealthy when Mu‘awiya 
forced it to pay tribute in 26/647. (Michael the 
Syrian, tr. Chabot, ii, 400, 441; Abu ’l-Faradj, tr. 
Budge, i, 97). In the reign of Hisham (105-25/724- 
43) Maslama led two raids on Kaysariyya and 
perhaps occupied the town temporarily; two of 
Hishàm's sons also led campaigns there. In the 
5th/1rth century Byzantine policies and the Turkish 
invasions precipitated a migration of Armenian 
Gregorians into this Greek Orthodox area (Michael 
the Syrian, iii, 133). 

Kaysariyya was sacked by Turkmens in 459/1067 
(see Cahen, Le premier penetration turque... in 
Byzantion, xviii (1948), 25). Some time after the 
battle of Manzikert the town, perhaps then in ruins, 
became part of the Dànishmend state (Michael the 
Syrian, iii, 173; Abu ’l-Faradj, i, 229). Chroniclers 
of the First Crusade who passed through Kaysariyya 
do not describe it. Malik Muhammad, the son of its 
conqueror Ghàzi Dànishmend, finally restored the 
town (Michael the Syrian, iii, 237; Abü 'l-Faradj, i, 
258). In 563/1168 Killdj Arslàn II took it from the 
Danishmendids (Abu 'l-Faradj, i, 293). Frequently 
a royal residence for the Saldjüks. Kaysariyya again 
became a leading centre of trade and culture. In 
641/1243 Mongol armies under Baygu massacred 
thousands, carried off the young into captivity, and 
plundered and destroyed the royal treasury and 
many splendid houses and buildings (Aba 'l-Faradj, 
i, 407; Ibn Bibi, tr. Duda, 230f.). In 675/1277 
Baybars occupied the town without resistance, but 
he withdrew south of the Taurus when his appearance 
failed to produce the anticipated uprising of Turk- 
mens against their Mongol rulers; the Mongols then 
took vengeance on the city (Aba ’l-Faradj, i, 457). 

From 744/1343 to 783/1381 Kaysariyya was under 
the Eretna dynasty, and eventually became their 
capital; Ibn Battüta calls the town one of the largest 
in Anatolia. The Eretna were overthrown by a 
native of Kaysariyya, Kàdi Burhàn al-Din, who 
ruled from Sivas. The Ottoman sultan Bayazid took 
the city in 800/1398, but after Timür defeated him, 
Kaysariyya fell to the Karaman dynasty. For almost 
a century, the Turkmens of Karàmàn and the 
Dhu 'I-Kadrids contested for this prize. The Mamlüks 
helped the Dhu 'l-Kadrids to take the city from the 
Karámaànids in 827/1419; in 839/1436 the Ottomans 
helped the Dhu 'l-Kadrids to regain it once more. 
Although the Karàmànids recovered the town in 
869/1465, Mehemmed II restored it to the Dhu 
*]l-Kadrids in 871/1467. The Ottomans finally brought 
Kaysariyya under direct rule some time after they 
took Kara Hisar Develi in 879/1474, but before the 
Mamlük-Dhu 'l-Kadrid attack on the city on 895/ 
1490. The town lay exposed to Mamlük and Safawid 
ambitions until Selim I removed the threat from 
both these powers. 


sariyya was infested by Djalali rebels; Kara Yazidil 
won a victory over an Ottoman army on the plain of 
Kaysariyya in 1008/1600, and twice shortly there- 
after, brigands dared to besiege the walled town. 
The urban population suffered considerably; many 
villagers were killed or abandoned their lands in 
fear, temporarily dislocating the system of land 
taxation. In 1027/1618 Simeon of Poland found the 
town quite ruined in appearance because its people 
so feared the Djalàlis that they would not do any 
reconstruction work (Polonyali Simeon, tr. H. An- 
dreasyan, 158 f.). In 1034/1624 the rebel forces of 
Abaza Hasan were scattered near Kaysariyya by 
the vizier Cerkes Mehmed. In 1059/1649 Ewliya 
Celebi found the town prosperous, but no longer 
any more so than Sivas or Mara’. After half a 
century under the rule of Capanoghlu derebeys, 
Kaysariyya returned to direct Ottoman rule in 1814. 

In the Ottoman Empire Kaysariyya was a liwá 
or sandjak of the Karamàn eyálet until 1864, when it 
was transferred to the wilayet of Ankara. In the 
toth/16th and 11th/17th centuries, Kara Hisar 
Develi, the only kadā’ in the sandjak, was more 
than once claimed by the kadi of Nigde. At the end 
of the rgth century, there were two kada’s, Incesu 
and Develi. Under the republic, Kaysariyya became 
a vilayet or il. 

2. Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture. Kay- 
sariyya’s continuing importance as a commercial 
centre comes from its location on well-defined 
north-south and east-west trade routes. Perhaps 
more important, it is the centre of a small, densely 
populated, fertile, well-watered area between the 
Kizilirmak river on the north and the Erdjiyas 
Daghl on the south, which can provide the agri- 
cultural surplus necessary to support a town (for 
density, see Bartsch, 130 f.; Tanoğlu et al., Türkiye 
Atlasi, map no. 67). The agricultural wealth of 
Kaysariyya comes from two sources: wheat and 
barley from the plain (Kayseri ovasi) extending 
from the Klzilirmak to the salt lake of Pelas; and 
fruits and vegetables cultivated by skilful use of 
terracing and irrigation on the lower slopes of 
Erdjiyas and its foothills. During the prosperous 
times of the Rim Saldjiiks, Sivas, Konya, and 
Kaysariyya were the mercantile centres of Anatolia, 
yielding only gradually to Ottoman Bursa in the 
8th/14th century. 

The 16th-century tax registers (daftar-i khakani) 
refer to dye houses, tanneries, slaughterhouses, mills 
and linseed oil presses, and to the manufacture of 
boza, wine and candles. Vineyards, orchards and 
gardens were dotted about the town, while wheat 
and barley were grown on its outskirts. The neigh- 
bouring villages produced grains and an array of 
fruits and vegetables, particularly grapes (used for 
raisins, pekmez and wine). Cotton and honey were 
important; and walnut trees and rice were cultivated 
(see Barkan, Kanun-nameler, ‘‘Kayseri”, in index; 
Beldiceanu, Karaman, 45 f., 70f., and passim). 

Simeon of Poland compared Kaysariyya’s gardens 
and vineyards to those of Edirne (p. 160). Ewliya 
Celebi stated that its wheat and barley were famous 
and praised the abundant and varied fruits and 
vegetables (iii, 184). Kinneir extolled the ‘‘extra- 
ordinarily abundant vegetables’, the fruits unrivalled 
in all Anatolia for abundance and variety, and the 
abundant pasturage (pp. 103 f.). Barkley admired 
the rich plain of wheat, barley, rice, and cotton, 
with the hills full of vineyards, plums, apples and 
quinces (p. 156). Hamilton cited gallnuts and yellow 


In the early r1th/17th century the region of Kay- | berries (buckthorn berries) sold to Izmir, and 
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tragacanth, madder, blue dye made from lees of wine 
and sultana raisins (ii, 267, 255, 263; cf. Ainsworth, 
307). Mordtmann added to these potatoes and anise, 
as well as wine, brandy and beer (p. 142, 145). 

From Saldjük times onwards, cotton and coarse 
cotton cloth were among the most important in- 
dustrial products of Kaysariyya. Kinneir found 
merchants from all over Syria and Anatolia gathered 
there to buy cloth and raw cotton (p. 100; cf. Lucas, 
173). Kaysariyya horses were famous; sheep, cattle, 
and water buffalo were raised for the sausage and 
pastirma industry for which Kaysariyya was famous; 
in Ewliya Celebi’s time these meats were so much in 
demand in Istanbul that they could not be procured 
even in Kaysariyya itself. Hides, used particularly 
for the yellow morocco leather (sari sahtiyan), which 
was prized throughout the empire, and for the local 
footwear industry, were an equally famous product. 
Up to the present day, Kaysariyya produces large 
numbers of its unique carpets and kelims. 

Simeon mentioned extensive caravanserais, be- 
destàns, shops and bazaars, and numerous gold- 
smiths and jewellers (p. 158). Ewliyà Celebi noted 
that, like Bursa and Edirne, the town had two 
bedestans and that tradesmen made excellent 
profits (iii, 180f., 184). Inciciyan reported that 
goods from Istanbul and India were sold in its 
bazaars, and Kinneir called it the trade emporium 
for Anatolia and Syria (Simeon, 159 n.; Kinneir, 100). 
Lucas called the bazaars extensive, especially the 
ones for cotton (i, 173) and Hamilton reported them 
to be extensive and rich, and full of cheap imports 
(ii, 267 f.). Von Schweinitz, admiring the fine bazaars, 
judged Kaysariyya to be the most important town 
in inner Anatolia (pp. 116 f.) and Mordtmann called 
it one of the most important trading places in 
Anatolia (p. 492); he says that trade ca. 1850 was 
completely in the hands of local ‘“Cappadocian 
Christians". However, in the rrth/r7th century, 
Muslims were also active in trade in Kayseri. 

The salt lake at Pelas and salt mines at Hadjdji 
Bektàsh kept the town anmply supplied with salt; 
and gypsum was available (Hamilton, ii, 246; 
Ainsworth, 311; Moltke, 329; Mordtmann, 147). In 
the roth century a big saltpetre works was located 
near the lake, at Sarloghlan (Hamilton, ii, 259; 
Mordtmann, 147). Volcanic tufa everywhere provides 
excellent, cheap, building material. 

The railway line from Ankara reached Kaysariyya in 
1927, and connexions to Samsun in 1930and to Ulukis- 
la in 1933 made the city a major rail centre. Of late 
there have also been constructed good road connexions. 

In 1935 a huge state textile mill (currently em- 
ploying nearly 2,500 people) was set up, financed 
largely by a Soviet loan. Kaysariyya also became the 
site of an aeroplane assembly plant. In 1965 the city 
had 16 factories with more than so employees (s 
state factories and 11 built with private capital). 
Another roo factories have more than 5 employees, 
and there are 500 factories with 1 to 5 employees 
(Kayseri il yillsgt, 202). Machine works, wood and 
metal products, rubber products, pressure cookers 
and milk pasteurization are among the leading in- 
dustries. Cotton and wool manufactures, carpets and 
kelims, hides and leather, grains, wool, livestock, 
fodder and pastirma continue to be among the 
leading products. As a result, Kaysariyya is more 
highly industrialised and has a noticeably higher 
standard of living than most Turkish towns. 

3. Demography. Records of the population of the 
town are available from 1500 to 1583, 1813 to 1907, 
and 1927 to 1970. 
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Four Ottoman tax registers (daftar-i khikáni) have 
preserved roth/r6th-century population statistics. In 
905/1500, the town had 2287 mefer (tax-paying 
males), of whom 86 % were Muslims and 14 % were 
dhimmis (1961/326). Early in Sulayman’s reign there 
were 2367 nefer, of whom 81 % were Muslims and 
19 % were dhimmis (1907/457). Later in Sulaymàn's 
reign there were 3530 nefer, 81 % Muslims and 19 % 
dhimmis (2870/660). In 991/1583 the town had 
8251 nefer, 78 % Muslims and 22 9$ dhimmis (6435] 
1816). The urban population practically quadrupled 
in less than a century and the rural population also 
grew rapidly. The anarchy of the oth/rsth century 
helps explain both the small population of 1500 and 
the capacity for rapid growth once security was 
restored (Başbakanlık arşivi tapu defter nos. 33, 387 
and 976; cf. no. 38; Ankara tapu kadasiro dairesi, 
no. 136). In 991/1583 the city had 6015 khünes or 
households at 5.5 persons per khāne or 33,082 in- 
habitants (4 x 8251 is 33,004, so perhaps multiplying 
the nefer by 4 gives the numerical population of the 
town). The proportion of non-Muslims increased from 
14 % in 1500 to 22 % in 991/1583. Armenians, who 
made up 82% of the non-Muslim population in 
905/1500, rose to 89 % in 991/1583, increasing at a 
much faster rate than the Greeks. No Jews are 
registered in these surveys but in 1059/1649 Ewliya 
Celebi mentions a synagogue (iii, 183). 

Official statistics cease in 991/1583. Simeon of 
Poland estimated that there were 500 Armenian 
khánes in 1026/1618; either he underestimated or the 
Djalali uprisings had brought about a catastrophic 
population decline (p. 158). Ewliyd Celebi mentioned 
600 khánes within the walls, but most of the urban 
population lived outside the walls in the roth/r6th 
century (iii, 177). 

The census of 1831 recorded 13,466 males in the 
town (7,903 adult males, 5,317 males under 12, 215 
from the military class, and 31 disabled), a population 
of about 26,932; alternatively, 5,184 khänes are 
mentioned (at 5 people per khàne 25,920) (Karal, 
Ilk nüfüs saywm, 1831, 113). These figures are 
consistent with Kinneir's population estimate in 
1813 of 25,000, including 1,500 Armenians, 300 
Greeks and 150 Jews (p. 100). Texier asserted that 
the official population in 1834 was 60,000, t.e., 
11,900 houses (10,000 Turkish, 1,500 Armenian, 
400 Greek); and Hamilton estimated 10,000 houses 
in 1837. Their figures seem to have a single, erroneous, 
source, or possibly they refer to the kadá? of ay- 
sariyya (Texier, 544; Hamilton, ii, 267). Poujoulat, 
also in 1837, reported 9,000 Turks, 6,000 Armenians 
and 4,000 Greeks, a total of 19,000 (a gross over- 
estimate of the proportion of Christians, i, 213). 
On the basis of information provided by a local 
notable or a°yd in 1839, Ainsworth reported (p. 
308) 18,522 inhabitants (12,176 Muslims, 5,237 
Armenians and 1,109 Greeks. Any decline might be 
attributed to the severe earthquake of 1835, which 
destroyed many homes and killed 665 people (Pou- 
joulat claims 4,000 dead, which must be an exag- 
gerated estimate or else a figure for the whole prov- 
ince). However, Mordtmann plausibly asserts that 
the population figure given by Ainsworth was for 
“males”, not “inhabitants”, t.e., there was a popu- 
lation of about 37,000 (Ainsworth, 310; Hamilton, 
258, Poujoulat, i, 210 f.). 

Cholera killed some 3,000 people in 1848; in 1849 
Mordtmann gave the population as 18,413 males 
(12,344 Muslims, 5,002 Armenians and 1,067 Greeks), 
presumably 36,826 inhabitants, a reliable figure (pp. 
141, 143). In 1858 Barth estimated 8,000 inhabited 
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houses (of 10,000 in the city), £.e., ca. 40,000 people, 
a substantial increase in the decade (p. 58). Cuinet 
in 1892 estimated the population of the Kaysariyya 
kad@ at 72,000 (45,000 Muslims, 9,000 Armenian 
Gregorians, 14,400 Greek Orthodox, 800 Armenian 
Catholics and 1,200 Protestants), but the sada? 
included numerous villages around Kaysariyya (i, 
307). Townshend estimated 50,000 inhabitants in 
1904 (including 20,000 Christians, of whom three- 
quarters were Armenians (p. 119). The Ankara 
wilàyet sálnáme of 1907 records a population of 
54,011 for the town (17,536 Muslim men, 17,168 
Muslim women, 9,521 non-Muslim men, 9,786 non- 
Muslim women (p. 209). The population apparently 
doubled between 1813 and 1907. 

The 1oth/16th-century Muslim population of Kay- 
sariyya included nomadic, settled and sedentarising 
Yürüks, Turkmens and Kurds. Afshar nomads were 
numerous on the rich pastures of Uzun Yayla; in the 
mid-1gth century they were joined by a large imnmi- 
grant group of Cerkes. Kurds and Afshars are still 
numerous, and Uzun Yayla constitutes one of the 
main preserves of Cerkes in Turkey. 

Since the earliest tax records of the late gth/15th 
century, the majority of the population of both the 
town and province of Kaysariyya have been Mus- 
lims. Large numbers of Orthodox and Gregorian 
Christians have inhabited the town and the neigh- 
bouring villages, often intermixed with Muslims 
and with one another. In the town Kaysariyya, 
Gregorians outnumbered Orthodox by three or four 
times in both the roth/16th and roth centuries. 
Greek and Armenian were spoken only in a few 
villages; most Christians were turcophone even after 
efforts towards hellenisation and armenisation began 
under outside stimulus in the rgth century (see 
R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor; 
Inciciyan, quoted in Simeon, 161 n; Simeon, 158 
and n; and Ewliyà, iii, 183: “‘Kurdée’’ presumably 
is an error for “Ermenice”, See also the periodical 
Mikrasiatika Kronika). In 1922 a congress of Ortho- 
dox Christians of Anatolia, meeting in Kaysariyya, 
asserted that they were Anatolian Christians of 
Turkish nationality, repudiated the ‘‘Greek’’ hier- 
archy, and established a Turkish patriarchate; their 
effort miscarried, however, because Orthodox 
Christians of Anatolia were included in the com- 
pulsory Greek-Turkish population exchanges (Teo- 

: man Ergene, Istiklal harbinde türk ortodokslart, 18 ff., 
23-42). 

After the Armenian débacle and the Greek popula- 
tion exchanges, the first republican census revealed 
that Kaysariyya’s population had declined to 39,544; 
only 1277 Armenian Gregorians and 6 Greek Ortho- 
dox remained in the town. The population increased 
to 46,181 in 1935 (up 23 %), 52,467 in 1940 (up 21 %), 
57,863 in 1945 (up 15 %), 65,488 in 1950 (up 34 %), 
82,405 in 1955 (up 26 %), 102,596 in 1960 (up 25 %), 
126,653 in 1965 (up 22 %), and 167,696 in 1970 (up 
33 %). The population of the town has increased 
four-fold in less than half a century, a rate of growth 
faster even than that of the roth/r6th century 
(Kayseri il yulltgt, 122, 124-7). 

4. Culture. A Library made wakf in 1210/1796 by 
the Reis tl-kuttab Rashid Efendi preserves the orig- 
inal collection of 943 works (926 manuscripts, 17 
printed volumes), and additions have been made 
(see Ahmed Okutan, Kayseri Umumi Kütüphanesi 
Raşit Efendi kismi Usul-i hadis ve hadis ilmine ait 
arapça elyazma eserler katalogu, Istanbul 1964). The 
town also has an İl Halk Kütüphanesi and a small 
museum, filled mostly with pre-Islamic artifacts. 


The ancient site of the town (Eski Shehir) is 
located on the southern edge of the city, near the 
Battàl Ghàzi tomb, where the plain meets the lowest 
foothills of the Erdjiyas. Kaysariyya is rich in 
architectural monuments, which have been well 
listed by H. Edhem and A. Gabriel. The inner 
castle and a large section of the former wall have 
been preserved, as well as several madrasas, mosques, 
tombs, and kkans dating from as early as the Saldjük 
period. Most notable of these are the Ulu Cami, 
Cifte madrasa, Huand Hatun mosque-madrasa-baths 
complex, Hadjdji Kilié mosque, Dóner Kumbet, 
Kurshunlu mosque (built from a plan of Sinàn), and 
the Vizier khan. A vigorous programme of preser- 
vation and restoration is under way. 

A reputed tomb of Battal Ghazi, located beneath 
the courtyard of the recently rebuilt Battal Ghazi 
mosque, is visited by local pilgrims. The tomb of 
Djalal al-Din Rimi’s teacher, Sayyid Burhan al-Din, 
is also noteworthy. For other Muslim, Christian and 
mixed places of pilgrimage, see  Ewliyà, iii, 
186-9, and Carnoy-Nicolaides, passim. Seven ma- 
drasas were reported in Kaysariyya in Saldjük 
times, as many as in Konya and more than twice as 
many as in any other Anatolian town (see A. Kuran, 
Anadolu medreseleri, i). In Sulayman’s time, the 
city had 3 Friday mosques, 20 masdjids, 10 madrasas, 
17 zawiyas, 3 baths, and 107 shops. 

The living pattern of winter in the town and 
summer in vineyards on the foothills of Erdjiyas 
plays a significant róle even today in the economic 
and social life of Kaysariyya. It has frequently been 
a theme in local poetry (see A. Satoglu, Kayseri 
Sairleri, and also Erciyes halkevi dergisi). The 
climate was considered healthy (Ewliyà, iii, 182; 
Hamilton, ii, 268; Mordtmann, 141; and Kinneir, 
104). Several 19th-century travellers called Kay- 
sariyya filthy, and a town containing slaughtering, 
meat processing, leather and tanning industries 
could hardly have been otherwise. Some travellers 
called the stone houses of the town tasteful, and 
Moltke and von Schweinitz considered it beautiful. 
The beauties of Erdjiyas, with its luxurious gardens 
and clear streams, were obvious to those who saw 
them. 

The people of Kaysariyya have been noted for 
their religious orthodoxy and for their business 
acumen. Hasluck maintained that the town had a 
"black Sunni” tradition (513, 23n.). Carnoy- 
Nicolaides related a legend that no Jew could live 
in Kaysarivya, a reference to the supposed com- 
mercial acumen of its inhabitants (226-6). 
Ewliya Celebi explained that the local people were 
hardworking because of the cold climate (iii, 182). 
Simeon of Poland was aware that they were consid- 
ered “‘dyers of asses’’ (160; Carnoy, 247 f.). It is 
widely believed in Turkey today that the people of 
Kaysariyya have a special propensity for business 
and are hardworking and diligent. 
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KAYSERI [see ķAYŞARIYYA]. 

KAYTAK (self designation, Kaydaklan, pl. Kaydak: 
Russ. Khaydaki, Kaytagi, Kaytaki, Karakaytaki; other 
forms, Khaytak, Kaytakh, KaraKaytakh), a small 
D&ghistan [g.v.] group, which forms with Kubati 
[g.v.] and Dargin [g.v.] the Dargin division of the 
Dargino-Lak group of the Ibero-Caucasian langpages. 


According to the census of 1926, ethnically there 
were 14,430 Kaytaks, and 14,469 claiming Kaytak 
as their mother tongue: in 1930 (estimation by 
Grande) there were 14,470 Kaytaks. The Kaytaks 
inhabit ten avis in the Kaytak district, and the 
southern (mountainous) part of the Dakhadaev 
district, in the valley of the Ulu-Chai, in the Daghistan 
A.S.S.R. Kaytak territory lies between the Dargin 
and Tabasaran areas. 

The first mention of the Kaytak was in the 4th/ 
roth century, by Arab authors, According to Muham- 
mad-Rafi, the Kaytaks paid tribute to the shamkhal 
of Kazikumukh in the Lak [g.v.] country. At the 
end of the 8th/14th century the Mongols penetrated 
Kaytak territory and there is evidence that there 
was a strong Mongol influence on the Kaytaks. A 
large proportion of the Kaytak population was 
destroyed by Timür. 

With the fall of the Golden Horde, the feudal 
Principality of the wismiyat of Kaytak arose as a 
major power in northern Daghistan (dubious etymol- 
ogy of the word utsmi from isim, “the renowned”). 
Its territory was larger than the area inhabited 
today by the Kaytaks and its population was com- 
posed of many tribes besides the Kaytaks—Laks, 
Dargins and Southern Kumyks. As legend has it, 
the utsmi descended from the Arab governors of 
Kala? Kuraysh, who had islamicised the area in the 
2nd/8th century, and Kaytak was one of the first 
regions of central Dàghistàn to be islamicised. The 
Kaytak are Sunnis of the Shàfiti School. In the 
1o0th/16th century the wismi was one of the strongest 
rulers in Daghistan, and in the 12th/18th century 
was economically and politically very significant, 
carrying on complex foreign policies, supporting at 
different times Turkey and Persia. 

In 1802 a Russian protectorate was imposed on 
the uismi ‘Adil Khan. Direct Russian administration 
came to the lower Kaytak in the pre-Caspian area 
in 1820, and to the Kara-Kaytak in the mountain 
area in 1862. In 1844 the utsmiyat was suppressed. 

The social structure of Kaytak wismiyat was 
similar to the structure of the Avar [q.v.] society: a 
rather complicated feudal hierarchy—begs, čanka, 
usden (free peasants), and non-free classes: ¢agar 
(peasants submitted to servitude), rayats (serfs), 
and kul, which coexisted beside the system of the 
"free societies" based on the joint family (tukhum), 
There existed an endogamic marriage system. 

The ‘adat of Kaytak were collected in written 
form in the 17th century by the wtsmi Rustam 
Khan. The Arabic text was translated into Russian 
in 1868 (Sbornik Svedenit o. Kavkazskikh Gortsakh, 
Tiflis 1868). 

Due to the lack of good agricultural land, agri- 
culture played a minor role in the traditional econ- 
omy. Sheep and goat raising, with some horses and 
cattle, was the predominant economic activity. 
Handicrafts were well developed, especially the 
weaving of wool and silk. Kaytak women from 
Barshamai and Cabakhni were renowned for their 
embroideries. The present economy still stresses 
sheep raising (with a transhumance system) in the 
mountainous areas, and the raising of cattle and 
horses in the lower mountains and foothills. 

Kaytak is a vernacular language, consisting of 
two dialects: Magalis-Kaytak (in the north) and 
Kara-Kaytak (in the south). Dargin is used as the 
first literary language and second (sometimes first) 
spoken language. Russian is the second written 
language. The Kaytak are being culturally and 
linguistically assimilated by the Dargin. 
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AL-KAYYAL (also IBN AL-KAYYAL), AHMAD B. 

ZAKARIYYA’, Shil gnostic from Daskarat Bayt 
al-Nar near Bayhak active around the turn of the 
3rd/gth century. According to al-Shahrastani, he 
was originally a da% of some Isma‘ili imams. Having 
been disowned by the imam for his heretical views, 
he first claimed the imamate for himself and then 
asserted that he was the kà?im [g.v.]. He gained 
some adherents and left writings in Arabic and 
Persian which were still extant in the time of al- 
Shahrastàni (d. 548/1153). Abi ’l-Ma‘ali states that 
al-Kayyal ‘‘appeared” in the year 295/907-8, per- 
haps referring to his arrival in Transoxania. He 
claimed that he was entrusted with abrogating the 
law of Islam and proclaiming a new law. He com- 
posed a scripture in Persian which he called his 
Kur?àn and invented a secret alphabet which only 
he could read. At the Sáàmànid court in Bukhara he 
gained the favour of the vizier Mubammad b. 
Muhammad al-Djayhani [q.v.J. If the name is cor- 
rectly given, al-Kayy4l was still alive after 326/938 
when this al-Djayhani became vizier. There may be, 
however, a confusion with the latter’s father, Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad al-Djayhani, who was vizier from 
302/914-5 to 310/922-3. Al-Djayhani at first en- 
couraged him to propagate his doctrine in Kishsh. 
When he failed to win adherents there, the vizier 
directed him to the countryside of Marw, where he 
gained a numerous following. He died after ap- 
pointing a butcher as his successor. When al-Djayhani 
died (Muhammad b. Muhammad died in 330/941-2), 
the movement disintegrated. Ibn Funduk al-Bayhaki 
(d. 565/1169-70) states, however, that in Samarkand 
neophytes (muridan) and adherents of the school of 
al- Kayyal were in evidence in his day and his books 
were available there. 

Al-Kayyal's gnostic doctrine as described by al- 
Shahrastàni elaborated correspondences between a 
higher, spiritual world, a lower, corporeal world, 
and the human body and relied on huréf [g.v.] and 
allegorical interpretation of the Kur’4n. It shows 
distinct affinities with Ismaili gnosis, though no 
traces of the Neoplatonic cosmology introduced in 
Isma‘lism about the beginning of the 4th/zoth 
century (cf. rsMACLIvYA, Doctrine]. Indian as well 
as Manichaean influences on his thought have been 
suggested. His doctrine on the imamate was refuted 
by the philosopher Muhammad b. Zakariyya? al- 
Razi (d. 313/925 or 320/932-3). 

The assumption by some modern scholars that he 
may be identical with Ahmad, the son of the alleged 
founder of Isma‘lism ‘Abd Allāh b. Maymūn al- 
Kaddah [g.v.], is no longer tenable. The account of 
the late Isma‘ili author Idris b. al-Hasan (d. 872/ 


1468), according to whom al-Kayyal was a da% of 
the Isma‘ili imam ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
Ismail, is fictitious and based solely on the state- 
ments of al-Shahrastàni. 
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KAYYIM (a.), originally: “he who stands up- 

right”, then (with bi, alā, li or the genitive alone), 
he who takes something upon himself, takes care 
of something or someone and hence also has 
authority over them. Thus we find the pre-Islamic 
poet al-Kutàmi (Diwán, ed. Barth, Leiden 1902, no. 
26) already speaking of a "kayyim of water", $e. 
apparently the man in charge of it, the supervisor, 
and the poet Ba‘ith b. Suraym (Hamàsa of Abü 
Tammam, ed. Freytag, 269, verse 2) speaks of the 
kayyim of a woman, i.e. he who provides for her, 
her husband. The first mentioned meaning, 
(supervisor etc.), is then found in all possible ap- 
plications, administrator of a pious foundation, of 
baths, superintendent of a temple, caretaker of a 
saint’s grave, etc.; indeed, in al-Bukhàri, Sahih, 
Da‘awat, bab 10 (ed. Krehl-Juynboll, iv, 189), in 
Mubammad's night prayer, the expression is even 
applied to God as the director of heaven and earth, 
and this application seems also to be present in 
*Umar b. Abi Rabi*a, ed. P. Schwarz, no. 9r, where 
the poet swears by the “religion of the Kayyim”, 
Here, of course, it is most probably a question of an 
inversion (perhaps caused by the metre) of the 
Kur’anic expression al-din al-kayyim (see below) 
on the model of Bayt al-Mukaddas, etc. (cf. Wright, 
Grammar? ii, $8 95-6, and al-Kastallàni, comm. on 
Bukhàri, Sawm, bab 67, end). 

The meaning ''provider, husband" of a woman is 
frequently found in the eschatological traditions, 
in which it is said that with the approach of the last 
day the nuinber of women will increase in proportion 
to men, so much that there will only be one kayyim 
for every 50 women. 

The adjectival meaning "commanding" (a 
branch of knowledge) perhaps arises out of the same 
sphere of conceptions as “provider”, “master”; it is 
found in a biographical notice of a scholar in Yáküt, 
Mu‘djam, ii, 225. On the other hand, kayyim, also 
an adjective meaning “correct, right”, repeatedly 
found in the Kur?àn in the expression al-din al- 
kayyim and similar combinations, may have to be 
semasiologically separated from the former meaning. 
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(A. SCHAADE*) 

KAYYOM NASIRI (1825-1902), born in the 
village of Yukari Shirdani in the canton of Sviazsk 
in the government of Kàzàn, was one of the first 
and greatest modernist reformers amongst 
the Tatars of the Volga. After studying at the 
madrasa of Kàzàn, where he learnt Arabic, Persian 
and Russian, Násiri founded at Kazan his own 
school where, for the first time, such secular subjects 
as history, arithmetic, geography and Russian 
language were taught—these being at this time 
novelties and innovations which bordered on heresy. 

Kayyüm Násirl wrote over 50 works in Tatar, 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian; as the possessor of an 
encyclopaedic mind, he combined the skills of the 
philologist, folklorist, historian, geographer and 
ethnologist. His supreme merit was to have created a 
Tatar literary language, based on the dialect spoken 
in Kazan, which replaced the Caghatay or Eastern 
Turkish previously used by Tatar writers and which 
now permitted the extraordinary flowering of Tatar 
literature towards the end of the r9th century. 

His most famous works are the Fevakih ul-djulesa 
(Kàzàn 1884), the Enmüzedj (Kàzàn 1895, on the 
syntax of the Tatar language), the Lehée-i tātāri 
(Kazan 1895-6, 2 vols.) and above all, his famous 
Kázán kálindári, an annual publication which ap- 
peared from 1870 to 1897 and which represents the 
best source of information on the origins of djadid 
reformism amongst the Muslims of the Russian 
empire. 

In Russian language, his two basic works are 
Obraztst narodnoy literaturi Kazanskikh Tatar (“Ex- 
amples of the popular literature of the Tatars of 
Kāzān”), in collaboration with N. F. Katanov, in 
Izvestiya Obshčestva Arkheologii, Istorii i Etnografii, 
xiii/5 (Kazan 1896), 374-427, and Pover'ya 4 Obryadi 
Kazanskikh Tatar obrazovavshiesya pomimo V liyaniya 
na nikh sunitskogo Magometanstva (‘‘The beliefs and 
rites of the Tatars of Kazan formed outside the in- 
fluence of Sunni Islam”), in Zapiski Imperatorskogo 
Russkogo Geograficeskogo Obshtestva, vi (Moscow 
1880), 243-70. 

Bibliography: There have been numerous 
books and articles dealing with Kayyim Nasir in 
Kazan. Tatar, Turkish, Russian and French. In 
Russian, the most important is Kayyum Nasiri 
(1825-1945). Materialy naucnoy sessii posvyash- 
Cennoy 120 letiyu so dnya rotdeniya (‘Materials of 
the scientific session devoted to the r2oth an- 
niversary of his birth"), Acad. of Sciences, Kazan 
Division, Kazan 1948, pp. 136 (also published in 
Tatar). In Turkish, there is the important study 
of Saadet Çagatay, Abd-ül-Kayyum Nasiri, in 
AUDTCED, x/3-4 (Ankara 1952), 147-60. Finally, 
in French there is Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay, Un 
reformateur Tatar du XIX siècle, “Abdul Qayyum 
al-Nasyri, in Cahiers du Monde Russe et Sovietique, 
iv/1-2 (Paris r9 ), 117-42 (with a complete 
bibliography). (Cu. LEMERCIER-QUELQUEJAY) 
KAZ [see ķaBg]. 

KAZA [see KADA?]. 

KAZAK. The word kazak in the Turkic language 
can be first documented in the 8th/14th century in 


KAZAK 

the meaning ‘independent; vagabond”. These and 
similar meanings, such as “free and independent 
man, vagabond, adventurer, etc.” are known in the 
modern Turkic languages too. During the turmoils 
under the Timürids, the word signified the pretenders 
in contrast to the actual rulers, and also their sup- 
porters, who led the life of an adventurer or a robber 
at the head of their men. At the same time, the word 
began also to be applied to nomad groups which 
separated from their prince and kinsmen and so 
came into conflict with the state; later it had also the 
meaning “nomad”, in contrast to the sedentary 
Sart population in Central Asia. The status of 
kazak is also regarded as a very old social institution 
of the nomad Turkic peoples. The word became the 
name of a political unit and later an ethnic designa- 
tion by having been applied in the former meanings 
to those groups of the Ozbek tribal confederacy that 
had abandoned the Khan Abu’l- Khayr and migrated 
to the north-east steppes of Turkistan. These ethnic 
groups formed the core of the population of the 
present Kazakistüàn (Kazakhstan), retaining later 
this name. However, it is probable that other Turkic, 
and probably Mongol, elements were also involved 
in the ethnogenesis of the modern Kazak people. 
The struggles with the Kalmuks in the rith/17th 
century forced the three Kazak hordes to make an 
approach to Russia and to accept the Russian 
supremacy. Until the beginning of the 2oth century, 
this took the form of a very loose and nominal 
connection. According to the former Russian tradi- 
tion, i.e. to distinguish the Turkic Kazaks from the 
Slavic Kazaks or Kozaks (Cossacks), the Kazaks in 
Central Asia were also called Kazak-Kirghiz in 
learned and correct parlance. The word kazak— 
borrowed from the Turkic languages—appears in the 
Russian linguistic records first at the end of the 
14th century with a wide range of meanings. The 
military meaning came later into predominance by 
applying the word to those military groups which 
played an eminent role in medieval Russian history. 
The form kozak (Cossack) used in western European 
languages goes back to the Ukrainian and Polish pro- 
nunciations. No certain etymology of the word 
kazak has yet been given. The generally known 
inner-Turkic etymology, from fkaz- ‘‘to flee, to 
escape" + suffix (nom. act.) ak, is not well docu- 
mented in the linguistic sources and does not 
find universal acceptance. The recent etymology 
of the Turkic ethnic name kaz (< az) + the 
Iranian ethnic name sak, t.e., saka, is a vague 
hypothesis which can hardly be confirmed by 
historical facts. 

Bibliography: The relevant linguistic and 
historic data (with a critical survey of the various 
etymological approaches) are brought together by 
G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente 
im Neupersischen, iii, Wiesbaden 1967, 462 ff. 
An analysis of these facts froin a historico-ethno- 
logical aspect is given by L. Krader, Ethnonymy 
of Kazakh, in American Studies in Altaic Linguis- 
tics, Bloomington-The Hague 1962, 123 ff. A. 
von Gabain analyses the social status of kasak 
elements in the history of the Turkic peoples in 
her article Kasakentum, eine sosziologisch-philo- 
logische Studie, in Acta Orient, Hung. xi, 161 ff. 
The Russian linguistic and historic relations are 
described by G. Stókl, Die Entstehung des Kosa- 
keniums, Munich 1953, and G. F. Blagova, Isto- 
ričeskie vzaimootnosheniya slov kazak i kazah 
(The mutual historic relations of the words kazak 
and kazah), in Etnoniml, Moscow 1970, 143 ff. 
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(with a lengthy bibliography on the linguistic and 

historical background of the ethnonymy). 

(W. BARTHOLD-[G. Hazar]) 

KAZAN, Kazin, atown on the middle Volga, 
now the capital of the Autonomous Republic of 
Tatarstan in the USSR, and in the 15th and 16th 
centuries capital of the Khanate of the same name. 

According to legendary accounts, the town was 
founded by Batu Khan in a Turkish and Muslim 
region which had been part of the ancient kingdom of 
Bulghàr [q.v.] before the Mongol invasions. 

The Khànate of Kázàn was founded in the first 
half of the 15th century by a Cingizid descendant, Ulu 
Muhammad, son of Djalal al-Din and grandson of 
Toktamish, at the time when the Golden Horde was 
breaking up. From the start, the Khànate took an 
active part in the internecine wars of the Russian 
principalities. In 1438 Mubammad besieged Moscow 
and destroyed Kolomna. In 1445, his son Mahmüdek 
defeated and took captive the Grand Prince of 
Moscow Vasili II, whom he released shortly after- 
wards. In the same year, Mahmidek seized the town 
of Kazan, where a prince called ‘Ali Beg was ruling. 
In the following year, Ulu Muhammad was put to 
death by Mahmidek, and at the same time, two of his 
sons, K4sim and Ya‘kab b. Ulu Muhammad, took 
refuge in Russia. Kasim received from the Grand 
Prince of Moscow as an apanage the town of Gorodok, 
which in his honour assumed the name of Kasimov 
and became the capital of a vassal Khànate of 
Moscow [see KASIMOV] whose rulers were the aides of 
Russian policy. Mahmidek reigned till 1462; his 
successors were then his sons Khalil (1462-7) and 
Ibrahim (1467-79). The latter waged war against 
Muscovy, at first with success, and in 1468 succeeded 
in temporarily capturing Viatka, but in 1469 the 
Russians went over to the offensive and came to 
besiege Kazan. They compelled Ibrahim to set free 
all the Russian prisoners in Kàzàn, without however 
managing to place their protégé Kasim on the throne 
there. After his death in 1479, Ibrahim was succeeded 
by his son ‘Ali (according to certain sources, Ilham). 
In 1487, the brother of this last, Muhammad Amin, 
sought refuge in Russia and then appeared before 
Kazan at the head of a Russian army. After a three- 
weeks’ siege, the town surrendered; ‘Ali was exiled to 
Vologda and Muhammad Amin installed as Khan. 
In 1495 he was expelled from the town by an incursion 
of Tatars from the Khànate of Sibir, led by their 
Khàn Mamük b. Ibàk, who ruled in Kàzàn for a year, 
until in 1496, defeated by the Russians and at the 
wish of the local populace, he made over the throne 
to ‘Abd al-Latif, younger brother of Muhammad 
Amin. In 1502 ‘Abd al-Latif was summoned to 
Russia and the throne given back to Muhammad 
Amin. The latter was at first faithful to the Russian 
alliance, but soon rebelled against the tutelage of the 
Grand Prince of Moscow, and put to death and confis- 
cated the goods of the Russian merchants who had 
come to the annual fair at Kazan. He carried on the 
war against Muscovy with success, and in 1506 the 
Khan even defeated a Russian army near Nigniy 
Novgorod. A peace agreement made in 1507 estab- 
lished a state of equilibrium between the two rival 
principalities. 

Muhammad Amin died in 1518, and with him the 
line founded by Ulu Muhammad became extinct, ‘Abd 
al-Latif having died in the previous year. 

The Khànate now entered upon a period of 
anarchy marked by unceasing warfare between the 
partisans of an orientation towards Russia and those 
of a “nationalist” policy backed by the Crimean 
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Khànate and the Noghay Horde. For more than 
thirty years, various Russian-supported candidates 
succeeded to the throne—the Khàns of Kaàsimov 
Sh4h *Ali and his brother Djan ‘Ali (sons of Awliyàr 
Khan of Astrakhan)—and the Giráy princes Sahib 
and Safa?, supported by their cousins of the Crimea. 

The Russians were the first to take advantage of 
the unsettled conditions in Kazan. In 1519 the Grand 
Prince Vasili III placed on the throne Shah ‘Ali (first 
reign, 1519-21). The latter was expelled in 1521 by 
the Tatar nobles who asked the Crimean Khan 
Muhammad Giray to appoint his brother Sahib 
(half-brother through his mother of the last Khan 
Muhammad Amin) over Kazan. In this same year, 
the two Tatar princes led a grand expedition against 
Muscovy and advanced right to the walls of the 
Russian capital. The regions of Moscow, Nizniy 
Novgorod and Riazan were totally laid waste, and 
hundreds of thousands of prisoners were taken and 
sold at Kefe in the Crimea, but the Tatars, victorious 
in open warfare, failed in their attacks against 
Moscow and Riazan, and their great expedition 
ended in a half-success. 

In 1524, on the death of his brother Muhammad, 
Sahib Girdy returned to the Crimea as Khan there, 
leaving in Kazan his thirteen-year old nephew Safa? 
Giráy. From now onwards, the Russian pressure be- 
came more acute, not in the shape or reprisal raids, 
but in that of a slow and systematic advance. In 
order to ruin his rivals, the Grand Prince of Moscow 
forbade Russian merchants to trade in the Tatar 
capital and founded an annual fair at the monastery 
of St. Makarii which soon became the successive 
rival of that at Kazan. Also, with the beginning of 
the construction of the fortress of Vasilsursk at the 
confluence of the Volga and Sura in 1523, there 
began the occupation of the Middle Volga region by 
the Russians. 

Safa? Giray was chased out in 1530 by the pro- 
Russian party and replaced by Djan ‘Ali, but the 
latter perished in 1535 in a rising stirred up by the 
partisans of the Giráys. Safà? Giráy was recalled and 
maintained himself in Kazan till 1546, defying Rus- 
sian efforts to re-assert their suzerainty, until in that 
year he was once more driven out and briefly re- 
placed by Shah ‘Alī. As soon as the Russian forces 
accompanying Shah ‘Ali withdrew, Safa? Giray 
returned to Kazan and retained the throne till his 
death in 1549. His successor was his twelve-year old 
son Otemish, who in 1551 was deported to Russia, 
where he was baptised under the name of Alexander 
and lived till 1566. Shah ‘Ali was reinstalled in 
Káàzàn for the third time. In 1552 he was overthrown 
by a popular revolt, and the Tatars summoned to 
the throne Yáàdigàr Muhammad, of the line of 
Khàns of Astrakhan. But shortly afterwards, the 
Russian armies of Tsar Ivan IV appeared before 
Kazan and took it by assault on 2 October 1552. 
The Khanate was then annexed to Muscovy. 

The conquest was followed by the systematic occu- 
pation of the whole country by the Russians. The 
Tatars were expelled from Kazan. The best lands in 
the river valleys and round the towns were confiscated 
and distributed to the Russian nobles and the monas- 
teries. Colonies of Russian peasants were settled in 
the most fertile areas, and, in order to prevent pop- 
ular risings and incursions of the Crimean Tatars, 
the land was covered by a network of Russian fortres- 
ses. Because of this, from the 17th century onwards, 
the population of the ancient Khanate became very 
mixed, the Tatars forming only 40% of the people 
there. 
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Christian evangelism was actively pursued. After 
1555, Kazan was the seat of an archbishopric and 
then a metropolitan see. Already by the end of the 
16th century there was an important group of indig- 
enous converts, Tatars, but above all, Finnic 
peoples, the Kryashens (in Tatar, Kryash), who 
although Christian conserved their usage of the 
Tatar language. 

The Russian conquest led to a profound upheaval 
in Tatar society. The ancient nobility was stripped 
of its lands, and in order to survive, had to trans- 
form itself to a merchant oligarchy, which in turn 
gave rise in the 17th century to a mercantile bour- 
geoisie. From the time of Catherine II onwards, this 
class became the guiding one amongst the Tatar na- 
tion, and in the second half of the rth century, out 
of all the Turkish and Muslim peoples of the Russian 
empire, it was from the Tatars of Kazan that the 
intellectual and political leaders of the Pan-Turkish 
movement in Russia arose. 

The modern town of Kazan retains little from the 
time of the ancient Khanate. One of the towers in the 
citadel still today has the name of the Princess 


Süyümbigi, wife of Safa? Giráy (she had previously ; 


been the wife of Djàn *Ali and was later to be that 
of Shah ‘Ali), but the manner and date by which her 
name was applied to this tower is unknown, and it is 
equally difficult to decide what is Tatar and what 
is Russian in the fabric of the tower. 

From the 18th century, Kazan no longer had any 
military importance, and was occupied without any 
difficulty (with the exception of the citadel) by 
Pugacev in July 1774; at that time, the town had 
2,867 houses. Even at this date, it was of more 
importance as an administrative and cultural 
centre than NiZniy Novgorod. Kàzàn's university, 
founded in 1804, became famous above all for its 
Oriental Faculty (more exactly, the oriental section 
of the Historico-Philological Faculty). In 1855, as 
a result of the opening of the Oriental Faculty of the 
University of St. Petersburg, teaching of oriental 
languages was stopped at Kazan, and the library 
and other teaching equipment largely transferred 
to the capital. After 1861, the teaching of oriental 
languages began again at the University of Kazan. 
According to the 1897 census, the town had 131,508 
inhabitants, and in 1911, 182,477 of whom 30,781 
were Tatars. 

Today, Kazan is the capital of the Tatarstan ASSR, 
with a population in 1970 for the republic of 
3,131,238 of whom 1,536,431 were Tatars, 1,328,738 
Russians, 153,496 Cuvash, 30,963 Mordvins and 
24,533 Udmurts. The urban population is largely 
Russian: 934,387 Russians against 593,665 Tatars. 

The Tatars [q.v.] of Kàzàn now represent a people 
of the diaspora; 75% of a total population of 
5,930,670 live outside their national territory. 

Bibliography: H.H.Howorth, History of 
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especially N. P. Zagoskin, Ist. Imp. Kazanskogo 

universiteta, Kazan 1902, and Barthold, Materiali 

diya istorii fakulteta vost. yazikov, iv, St. Peters- 
burg 1909. The most recent and the most complete 
study on the Khanate of K4zan is by R. R. Arat, 

TA art. Kazan. (W. BARTHOLD [A. BENNIGSEN]) 

KĀZARŰN (Kāzirūn; lat. 29° 37’ N., long. 
51° 38’ E.), town and district (shahristan) of 
Fars (7th «wstán of Iran), bordered by the shkahristans 
of Behbahan, Shiraz [q.v.], Firazabad [q.v.], and 
Bishahr (q.v.]. Situated on the edge of the Southern 
Zagros (orientation N.—S.E.; alt. of 2 to 3,000 m. 
to the north, of the River Fahliyàn; below 2,000 m. 
to the South), the skahrisian has, due to its altitude 
and the proximity of the Persian Gulf, a warm to 
very warm climate in summer, temperate to cold in 
the other seasons, the variations being largely due to 
altitude. The town is situated in a vast plain, at about 
800 m. altitude, among chalky ridges, on the route of 
famous vertiginous passes (Kutal-i pir-zan, Kutal-i 
dukhtar, in the direction of Shiraz, about 120 km. 
to the E.; and those of Khisht and Kumaridi, in the 
direction of Büshahr, about 180 km. to the S.W.). 
With its palm and orange groves, the bakhsh of 
Kazarin is particularly verdant and fertile (cereals, 
rice, dried fruits, citrus fruit, tobacco, opium, 
sesame, cotton, flax, products of stock-farming, etc.) ; 
the water comes from kandis [q.v.], cisterns and wells; 
its horsebreeding was renowned, as well as its green 
pasturage covered with narcissi in spring time. The 
tribes (Kashkà"i, Mamasani) wander in the region and 
its peripheries. 

According to the legend, Kazariin was founded by 
the mythical king Tahmuràth and results from the 
union of three villages, Nürd, Darist (Darbast), 
Ràhbàn (Ráhshàn), built in the kanáts of the same 
names which supply the town with water (Ibn 
al-Balkhi, Fárs-Nàma; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Nuzha). A dependency of Bishapir [Shapir q.v.] at 
the end of the reign of Shápür I (241-72), Firüz 
(459-84) made it a town, and Kavad/Kubadh 
(488-531) enlarged it (Fasa7i, Fars-Nama-i Nasiri, 
248). The region abounds in Sasanid remains, 
including the cahar tak said to be from Kazarin 
discovered by M.Siroux (see Mustawfi, Iklim-i 
Fars, 111, and index; on the inscription of Sar 
Mashhad, Ph. Gignoux in JA (1968), 387-418). 
The ruin of Shapir, towards the end of the 4th/roth 
century, made Kazariin the principal town of the an- 
cient Shāpūr Khurra. Al-Muķaddasī, 433, also de- 
signates it "the Damietta of Persia", famous for its 
linens and cotton fabrics; the Büyid Prince ‘Adud al- 
Dawla [q.v.] had had an exchange built there for the 
textile merchants; the houses were sumptuous, 
adorned with gardens; built on a height, the mosque 
dominated the bazar. At the beginning of the 6th/12th 
century, the Saldiükid Atabeg Càvli, governor of 
Fars, had the town rebuilt after it had been ravaged 
by the Shabànkàára chief Abü Sa‘d (Zarkub-i 
Shiràzi, Shiráz-Nàma, 29-30); but only the fortified 
farms in the environs were then prosperous; the 
brokers were fraudulent, and dishonesty had become 
general (Ibn al-Balkhi, Fárs-Nàma). According to 
Amin R4azi, Kazarin “was always a source of 
scholars and mine of theologlans" (lists in Shirdz- 
Nama, 131 ff.; Haft Iklim, i, 208 ff.; Fars-Nama-t 
Nasivi, 249 ff.), of whom the most eminent were 
Shaykh Aba Ishak Kazarini [q.v.], founder of a 
farika (4th-5th/roth-11th century), his reviver 
Amin al-Din Balyani (7th-8th/13th-14th century) 
and Djalal al-Din Daw4ni (gth/15th century [g.v.]). 
The Kázarüni (or Ishakt or, more often, Murshidi) 
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tarika—which had ramifications as far as India and 
China, played a great role in the Ottoman empire 
in the 9th/15th century and in pre-Safawid Iran—was 
rich and influential (protection of sailors and mer- 
chants in the Indian Ocean; political and economic 
role) Because of its Sunni obedience, the order was 
persecuted by the Safawid Shah Isma‘il [q.v.]. 

Despite having suffered dissensions between Zand 
pretenders at the end of the r2th/18th century, the 
town profited from the development of the port of 
Büshahr, which assured an outlet for its exports in 
the roth century (Curzon, Fars-Nadma-i Nasiri, 247). 
Ouseley estimates its population at 4-5,090 inhabit- 
ants in 1811, Curzon at 2-2,500 inhabitants (1892); 
reports and later censuses indicate an increase 
(12,000 in 1913; 25,328 in ca. 1950; 36,659 in 1956; 
39,902 in 1966). Apart from the Sasanid remains and 
a Kádjàr bas-relief, one may see in the region and 
the town numerous Islamic mausoleums and tombs 
of descendants of Salmàn-i Fáàrsi (Iklim-? Párs, 108, 
IIO; Fárs-Nàma-i Násiri, 249). The plain is adorned 
with the small lake of Fàmür, full of fish, to the 
east of the town, and with the orange groves of 
Bagh-i Nazar (Fárs-Nàma-i Naàgiri, Iklim-i Fars, 
IIO). Apart from its mausoleums, the town has no 
remarkable historical remains. It is divided into 
four quarters (mahalla); Bazar, Bala, Gunbad, 
Musallà or Suflà. There is still an industry there for 
the shoes of canvas and leather (giva) that Mac- 
Gregor recommended for the Indian Army (Curzon). 
The present economic recession of the region is linked 
with the decline of the port of Büshahr, which has 
removed from Káàzarün its role of principal stage on 
the route from Shiràz and deprived it of outlets for 
its products. 

Bibliography: (1). For the Arab geog- 
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1969, i, 33 and index; Le Strànge, 266 ff. and index; 
B.de Meynard, Dict. de la Perse, 472 ff.; (2). 
Persian sources: Zarkub-i Shirazi, Shiráz- 
Nama, ed. Isma%l Djavadi, Tehran 1350/1971, 
28 ff., and index; Ibn al-Balkhi, Fárs-Nàma, ed. 
Le Strange and Nicholson, 145 ff. and index; 
Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, Nwuzha, 165 ff., trans. 125 ff.; 
Amin Ahmad, Haft Iklim, ed. Calcutta 1939, i, 
207 ff.; Hafiz-i Abra, Djughrafiya, man. Ch. 
Adle, f.298 (repeats Ibn al-Balkhi); Hadjdji 
Mirza Hasan Fasat, Fars-Nama-i Nasiri, Tehran 
lith. 1313/1895-6, 246ff.; (3). Travellers: 
W. Francklin, Observations made on a Tour from 
Bengal to Persia..., London 1790, 244 ff., 341 ff.; 
E.S. Waring, A Tour to Sheeraz, London 1807, 
22; Morier, Second Journey, London 1818, 49; 
Ouseley, Travels, London 1819-23, i, 271-8; 
G.N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, 
London 1892, ii, 205 ff.; (4). Studies: Rapport 
du Ministère de l'Intérieur sur le. Fars, Tehran 
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murshidiyya...), Leipzig 1948; A. K. S. Lambton, 
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KAZARONI, sHAYKH ABU ISHAK IBRAHIM B. 

SHAHRIYÀR, founder of a Süfi order variously 
known as the Murshidiyya, Ishákiyya and Kaza- 
rüniyya. He was born in Kázarün, near Shiràz in 
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Fárs, in 352/963, and died there in 426/1033. He 
left his birthplace only once, in 388/998, to study 
tadith and to perform the kadjdj. His initiation into 
the Süfi path was at the hands either of Ibn Khafif 
of Shiraz (d. 371/981), or of one of his disciples, 
Husayn Akkàr. Several features give a distinctive 
aspect to Kázarüni's life and work, among them his 
proselytisation among the unconverted population of 
Kázarün and its environs: he is reputed to have con- 
verted no fewer than 24,000 Zoroastrians and Jews 
to Islam, thus establishing the Muslims as the 
majority in the area (Farid al-Din ‘Attar, Tadhkkirat 
al-awliyà?, 244-54; Mabmüd b. *Uthmàn, Firdaws 
al-murshidiyya f? asrár al-gamadiyya, 416). In this 
endeavour, he faced and vanquished the hostility of 
Khürshid, the Zoroastrian governor of Kázarün. He 
was also concerned with extending the frontiers of 
Islam, and organized the annual dispatch of ghàztis 
to fight on the Byzantine frontier, an activity that 
earned him the title of Shaykh-: gházi. The khánakàh 
that he established in Kàzarün had an important 
social function, and provided regular charity for the 
poor and for travellers. Sixty-five similar kkánakáhs 
were established elsewhere in Fáàrs by Kázarüni's 
disciples during his lifetime, and formed the nucleus 
for the later expansion of the order. 

All the branches of the order were to show the 
same charitable concern for the poor that had 
marked Kazarini’s life, and the distribution of soup 
at one Ishàki khánakàh, that at Bursa, continued 


sporadically into fairly recent times (Mehmed 
Shems el-Din, Yddigar-i Shemsi, 220). By the 


8th/14th century, the order had spread westwards into 
Anatolia and eastwards as far as China. In Anatolia, 
the followers of Kàzarüni were known as Ishakis: they 
had centres in Erzurum, Amasya, Konya (founded 
821/1418: Abdülbáki Gólpinarh, Mevláná'dan sonra 
Mevlevilik, Istanbul 1953, 11) and Bursa (founded 
884/1479: H. Adnan Erzi, Bursa'da Ishaki dervis- 
lerine mahsus zaviyenin vakfiyesi, in Vakıflar Dergisi, 
ii (1942), 423). It may be presumed that, drawing 
upon the example of their founder, they played a 
great part in the conquest and Islamisation of 
Anatolia. From Anatolia, the Ishákiyya spread into 
Rumelia (there was a tekke at Edirne: see Ewliya 
Celebi, iii, 454) and south to Aleppo (W. Caskel, in 
Isl., xix, 284 f.). The eastward expansion of the order 
to India and China seems to have been seaborne, and 
connected with the protection afforded to voyagers by 
Káàzarüni's baraka, and, after his death, by the soil 
from his grave. A gift of money would be vowed to 
the Kàzarün kkhanakáh as guarantee of safe passage, 
and the sum was then collected by agents in foreign 
ports: Ibn Battüta, ii, 88-92; iv, 10,3 mentions 
Calicut, Cambay and Kolam in India, and Zaytun 
(Canton). This system appears to have been for- 
malised by ‘Umar b. Abi 'l-Faradj al-Kàzarüni 
{d. 704/1304). The soil from Kazartini’s grave was 
reputed to be able to calm stormy waters when cast 
into the sea, as well as having the properties of a 
panacea and a talisman. The central khanakah at 
Kazariin was suppressed by the Safawids at the 
beginning of the roth/16th century (Mirza Hasan 
Fasai, Farsnama-yi Nasiri, Tehran 1314/1896, 
249), and the Anatolian branch of the order appears 
to have faded out in the following century, although 
traces of it persisted much later. Mention may also 
be made of a derivative of Kázarüni's order, the 
Rüzbihàniyya, founded by  Rüzbihàn Bakli of 
Shiráz (d. 606/1209): this was restricted to Fars 
and did not last for much more than a century. 
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KAZBÉGI [see sikkKa]. 

KAZBEK [see KABK]. 

KAZDUGHLIYYA, the third of the great neo- 
Mamlük households of Ottoman Egypt. 
The Kazdughliyya differed from the Dhu’l-Fakariyya 
and the Kasimiyya (qq.v.] in that it was founded and 
maintained in its first decades by officers of the 
Seven Corps of the Ottoman garrison, not by beys. 
Its eponym, Mustafa al-Kazdughli, is described by 
Djabarti as being Rimi by origin, t.e., he was Rm 
üshághi, hence free-born and not a mamlük (cf. Stan- 
ford J. Shaw (ed.), Ottoman Egypt in the eighteenth 
ceniury: The Nizàmnàme-i Migir of Cezzâr Ahmed 
Pasha, Cambridge, Mass. 1962; 23-6 of English text, 
7-8 of Turkish text). He took service as a bodyguard 
(sarrádi) to Hasan Balfiyya (the reading B. Ighih oc- 
curring in the printed text of Djabarti is not sound), 
who was āghkā of the ‘Azeban corps in 1085/1674-5 
and of the Gónüllüyàn in 1093/1682, and rose under 
his patronage to be kahya of the Janissaries. In this 
position he clashed with Kücük Mehmed, a 
Janissary bashódábüshi who dominated the corps 
between 1087/1676 and 1106/1694. Returning to 
Egypt after two years of exile in the Hidjaz, he 
procured the assassination of Kiitiik Mehmed, 
and thereafter held considerable political power 
until his own death in 1115/1703-4. Hasan Balfiyya 
was allied to the Dhu’l-Fakariyya (the head of which 
faction, Isma‘“il Bey al-Kabir al-Fakari, had married 
his daughter), and this political connexion was 
continued by Mustafa al-Kazdughli and the house- 
hold that he founded. 

The factional struggles of the early 12th/18th cen- 
tury resulted ultimately in the victory of the Dhu'l- 
Fakariyya and Kazdughliyya over the Kasimiyya 
(1142/1730). This did not mean that henceforward a 
united Mamlük group controlled Egypt. Rival 
households continued to dispute for power. Among 
these, the most important was the Kazdughliyya, of 
whom the leading amir was Ibrahim al-Kazdughli, 
later briefly kahyd of the Janissaries. He had been 
emancipated in 1148/1735-6, and his first important 
post was that of serdár in the Pilgrimage of 1151/1739. 
On his return, his influence grew in Cairo, and he 
began to build up a party against ‘Uthman Bey 
Dhu’l-Fakar, who had been commander of the 
Pilgrimage. Essentially the rivalry between the two 
was a struggle for the riyása (rPàsa), the supreme 
position among the Mamlük airs. An attempt by 
the leading amir of the Djulfiyya household, Ridwan, 
kahya of the ‘Azebin Corps, to mediate was un- 
successful, and he became a supporter of Ibrahim. 
Ibrahim’s faction attempted to assassinate ‘Uthman. 
He was only wounded, but the houses of his party 
were attacked and plundered. ‘Uthman fled to 
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Upper Egypt, where the governor of Djirdjà was a 
mamlük of his household. They made their head- 
quarters at Asyüt, where they were joined by 
remnants of the Kasimiyya and others. Defeated 
there, and in a second battle in the Sinai peninsula, 
*Uthmàn made his way to Istanbul, where he was 
well received at court (ca. 1157/1744-45). He never 
returned to Egypt, but died in Istanbul in 1190/1776. 

The allied amīrs, Ibrāhīm Káhkyā ał-Ķäzdughli 
and Ridwān Kakyã al-Djulfi, proceeded to place 
their followers in key positions. For some years there 
were troubles with rival Mamlük groups, but these 
ceased by 1161/1748. Ibrahim thus attained the 
riyasa, nominally in association with Ridwan, but 
the latter had no further interest in affairs of state. 
He occupied himself with magnificent buildings, 
luxurious living and the patronage of poets. Both 
Ibrahim and Ridwan appointed three of their 
mamlüks to the beylicate—the first entry of the 
Kázdughliyya into this order, which they were 
subsequently to monopolise. Ibrahim laid his 
hands on the revenues of Egypt and purchased 
numerous mamliks, some of whom he provided 
with establishments and fortunes by marrying 
them to the widows of former amirs. For about 
seven years he held unprecedented authority, 
during which time Cairo was quiet and free from 
revolts, while there was public security in the 
provinces. He died in his bed in Safar 1168/Nov.- 
Dec. 1754. Ridwan survived his colleague, but his 
power soon crumbled. The senior Kazdughli amir, 
‘Abd al-Rahman Kahya, stirred up the household of 
Ibrahim against him. One of Ridwan’s own mamliks, 
in league with the Kazdughliyya, tried to assassinate 
him, and Ridwàn died of the wound while fleeing 
from his enemies. This event, about six months 
after the death of Ibrahim, marked the end of the 
Djulfiyya as a political force. 

The Kazdughliyya now controlled Cairo and 
appointed *Uthmàn al-Djirdjáwi, the senior bey of 
Ibrahim’s household, to the riydsa. About this 
time two others of their number were promoted to 
the beylicate, Husayn al-Sabindji and Bula? Kapan 
*Ali (generally known as ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir (q.v.]). 
‘Uthman Bey soon offended his colleagues by his 
harsh behaviour, and in 1170/1756-57 he was re- 
moved from the riyása, which was conferred on 
al-Sabiindji. The new shaykh al-balad (i.e., holder 
of the riyása) now sought to attain plenary power 
with the support of Nisf Haràm, the section of the 
populace traditionally allied with the Kasimiyya. 
He set to work to weaken and disperse his khush- 
dashiyya, but his plan miscarried, and he was 
assassinated in Safar 1171/Oct.-Nov. 1757. The 
riyása was now conferred upon another of Ibrahim 
Kahyá's former mamlüks, «Ali Bey al-Ghazzàwi, 
sometimes called (rather confusingly) ‘Ali Bey al- 
Kabir, either because of his seniority, or because the 
terms kabir al-balad and kabir al-kawm were used 
as synonyms for shaykh al-balad. In 1173/1760 
al-Ghazzáwi went to the Hidjàz as commander of the 
Pilgrimage. Before leaving, he had set on foot a plot 
to dispose of *Abd al-Rahmàn Kahyá, who was 
still a power among the Kazdughliyya. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman learnt of this and made an alliance with 
Bulit Kapan ‘Ali Bey. At a meeting of the grandees, 
‘Abd al-Rahman reminded them of his position as 
head of the Kàzdughliyya household, and nominated 
*Ali Bey as shaykA al-balad, himself taking the lead 
in promising to obey him. Hearing of this, al-Ghaz- 
zàwl handed over the command of the Pilgrimage 
caravan, and fled to Gaza. Three months later he 
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returned to Cairo, where he died shortly after- 
wards, 

‘Ali Bey was now in control. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
Kahyé, who had hoped to use him as a compliant 
tool, was soon undeceived. He was banished to the 
Hidjaz in Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 1178/April 1765, and only 
returned to Egypt, a dying man, in 1190/1776, 
after the death of ‘Ali Bey. The despotic ascendancy 
of the shaykh al-balad and his dubious loyalty to the 
Ottoman sultan are reflected in his inscription in the 
mausoleum of al-Shafi‘l, where he assumes the 
ambiguous but challenging style of ‘Aziz Misr 
{g.v.]. SAli was ousted from Egypt (Muharram 
1186/Apr. 1772) by his own mamlik, Muhammad 
Bey Abu’l-Dhahab, who succeeded to the position 
of shaykh al-balad, but who himself died during an 
expedition against Shaykh Zahir al-‘Umar (Rabi‘ 
II 1189/ June 1775). 

Thereafter no single Kazdughli amir dominated, 
but three grandees competed for power: Isma'il 
Bey, the khushdash of ‘Ali Bey, and two of ‘Abu’l- 
Dhahab's mamliks, Ibrahim Bey al-Kabir [g.v.] and 
Murad Bey. In 1200-1/1786-87 the presence in 
Egypt of an Ottoman force under Djeza’irli Ghazi 
Hasan Pasha [q.v temporarily reinforced the 
position of Isma‘%l Bey, who was appointed shaykh 
al-balad. He died of plague in 1205/1791, whereupon 
Ibrahim and Murad established an uneasy duum- 
virate. The disorders of the period produced a new 
political development—risings of the civilians of 
Cairo, supported and even led by members of the 
‘ulama?, The French occupation of Egypt (1798-1801) 
struck a fatal blow at the Kazdughliyya, as at the 
entire neo-Mamlik regime. Murad Bey died during 
the occupation (4 Dhü 'l-Hidjdja 1215/18 April 
180r) while Ibràhim Bey never regained power 
after his flight to Syria in 1798. For a few years after 
the evacuation of the French, two of Murád's mam- 
lüks, FUthmàn Bey al-Bardisi and Muhammad Bey 
al-Alfi (the latter a protégé of Britain), were among 
the contenders for power, but they died in November 
1806 and January 1807 respectively, and their 
factious mamluk households were incapable of 
resisting the growing strength of Muhammad ‘Alī 
Pasha. The handful of mamliéks who fled with 
Ibrahim Bey to Dongola in 1811 were the last 
organised remnant of the Kazdughliyya. 
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HUSEYİN KAZIM KADRİ), 1870-1934, Turkish 
writer and lexicographer. His father, Kadri 
Bey, the son of the vizier Edhem Pasha, was a civil 
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servaut and the unpopular but colourful governor of 
Trabzon for ten years (1892-1902) under ‘Abd al- 
Hamid II. After attending various schools, Husayn 
Kazim graduated from the English School of Com- 
merce in Izmir. He taught in schools, briefly tried 
journalism after the promulgation of the Constitution 
of 1908 and later served as a governor in the provin- 
ces, notably in Aleppo (1910) and Salonika (rgrr). 
He was elected to the Ottoman Parliament in 1912. 
During World War I, he retired to Beirut, where 
he compiled his great Turkish dictionary. He was 
again elected to the Ottoman Parliament in 1920 
and served successively as Minister of Agriculture, of 
Commerce and of Wakfs, and in the same year 
joined Ahmed ‘Izzet Pasha’s unsuccessful mission 
to the nationalist government in Ankara. Husayn 
Kazim is the author of a great number of works of 
uneven value, whose topics range from language, 
literature, religion and politics to law, commerce and 
agriculture. During the ideological struggle of the 
post-constitutional period, he joined the “Islamists” 
and made remarkable contributions to the move- 
ment, i.e. Istikbàle doghru, Istanbul 1329, Felaha 
doghru, Istanbul 1331, Yirmindji *asirda islamiyyet, 
Istanbul 1339, ro temmiz inkilabinin neta %idji, 
Istanbul 1336. He published, for the first time in 
Turkey, the poems of the Turkoman poet Makhdüm 
Kuli: Makhdim Kuli Divani, Istanbul 1340. An 
interesting contribution on the linguistic and literary 
problems of the Turkish-speaking peoples is his 
series of articles Türk lisdnlarinia tevhidi (‘‘The 
unification of the Turkish languages" ; Idjtihàd, nos. 
31-35, September-November 1327 rümi[1911), where 
he points out the growing influence of Ottoman 
Turkish on the Azeri and Kazan written languages and 
suggests that an academy should work out a lingua 
franca for all the Turkish-speaking peoples based on 
Ottoman Turkish. Husayn Kazim published a 
number of booklets and articles on improving the 
methods of agriculture in Turkey. Of particular 
importance is his series of 17 articles published in 
Idjtthad (nos. 155-174, July 1923-February 1925), 
where he expounded his theories of land reform and 
agricultural education in Turkey. 

Husayn Kàzím's major contribution, however, is 
his comprehensive Turkish dictionary, Büyük Türk 
Lughatt, in four large volumes (vols. i and ii, Istan- 
bul 1927 and 1928, in Arabic script, vols, iii and 
iv, Istanbul 1943 and 1945, in Roman script: tran- 
Scribed from the compiler's manuscript by his 
daughter Rikkat Kunt). In the introduction the 
author gives a survey of the development of *'classi- 
cal" Turkish written languages such as Uyghur, 
Caghatáy, Ottoman, Kazan and Azeri, with the 
elements of grammar. The dictionary itself covers the 
vocabulary of the main Turkish written languages 
and “words of the Koybal, Yakut, Cuvash and 
Kirghiz dialects with supporting examples” as 
stated in the sub-title. Completed during World 
War I, Husayn Kàzlm's dictionary, which reflects 
the contemporary state of research in the field, was 
a landmark in turcological studies in Turkey up to 
the period of the 1930s, when more up-to-date 
research in the universities and by the Turkish 
Philological Society (Türk Dil Kurumu) superseded 
it, although the “Turkish Radloff”, as it is some- 
times called, can still be at times a useful work of 
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KAZIM KARABEKIR, Turkish general and 
statesman, born in Istanbul in 1882, the son of 
Mehmed Emin Pasha. He was educated at military 
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schools in Istanbul, graduating first in his class 
from the Harb Akademisi in 1905, one year after 
Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk). He served in several 
important actions in Thrace, and took part in the 
movement to crush the counter-revolution of Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid in 1909. Later he worked in the in- 
telligence section of the German Advisory Group, 
and in World War I served as Chief of Staff to Gen- 
eral von der Goltz on the ‘Irak front. He then became 
commander of the znd Corps in the Caucasus, and 
fought successful battles at Erzurum and Erzincan. 
At the end of the war he commanded the 14th Corps 
in Tekirdagh. Early in 1919 he was appointed by the 
sultan’s government to command the 5th Corps in 
Erzurum, but soon became instrumental in organising 
Turkish nationalist forces to fight the War of Inde- 
pendence, becoming one of the first important 
figures to espouse the nationalist cause. He was 
quickly appointed commander of the eastern front 
by the nationalist leadership under Mustafa Kemal, 
and invitations to the Erzurum Congress of the 
Association for the Defence of Rights of Eastern 
Anatolia were sent out over Karabekir’s name. 
One of his major military successes was the defeat of 
the Armenians at Kars and Gémrii in late 1920. In 
the same year he took a seat in the first Grand 
National Assembly as deputy for Edirne. 

He resigned from the army in October 1924, when 
Atatiirk insisted that all officers choose either a 
military or a political career, and the next month 
became a chief founder of the Republican Progressive 
Party (Terakkiperver Djtimhiriyyet Firkasi). The 
Progressives generally advocated slower and less 
drastic reform and secularisation than did Atatiirk’s 
Republican People’s Party, and differed from 
Atatiirk on a number of matters of political organisa- 
tion, although the Progressives’ programme resem- 
bled that of Atatiirk in many aspects of economic, 
financial and foreign policy. Karabekir played an 
important role in it because he was considered one of 
the major potential rivals of Kemal, and the Progres- 
sives were opposed to the principle of an Assembly 
without an organised opposition. The party was 
dissolved in June 1925 coincidentally with the 
uprising of Kurdish tribes in the eastern provinces. 
The Progressives’ urging of moderate treatment for 
the rebels was one factor which led to Karabekir and 
several others being brought before an Independence 
Tribunal in 1926. He was acquitted, but retired 
from politics and public life till after Atatiirk’s death 
in 1938. In 1939 he came out of retirement and 
entered the 6th Assembly as an R.P.P. deputy for 
Istanbul. In 1946 he was elected President of the 
Assembly, an office which he held until his death in 
1948. 
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KÁZIM RASHTl, savvip, leader of the 

Shay khi sect after the death of its founder, Shaykh 


Ahmad Ahsàa?i, in 1242/1826. Born in r213/1798, 
Sayyid Kazim Rashti evinced deep religious feelings 
while still a child, and claimed to behold the imams 
in a series of visions of increasing intensity. In the 
course of one such vision, at the age of fifteen, he 
was instructed to seek out Shaykh Ahmad Ahsa71, 
then resident in Yazd, and to become his pupil. 
Having reached the presence of the shaykh, he soon 
became his most favoured disciple, and Ahsai is 
reputed to have said to him, “No one understands 
me but you”. After Ahsā had been declared a 
kafir by the Selama? of Kazwin, he went to Kir- 
mánshàh and then left for Arab ‘Irak. Kazim 
Rashti followed him, settling in Karbala’, where he 
spent the rest of his life. He fell heir not only to the 
following of Ahsà?i, but also to the polemics and 
hostility that certain of the skaykh’s doctrines had 
aroused. Much of his activity was devoted to the 
defence and further elaboration of these doctrines, in 
particular the resurrection of the ‘‘Hurkalyan body” 
(djism-i htirkalyai), the denial of the corporeal 
ascension of the Prophet, and the description of the 
imams as the efficient cause (“illat-t gha71) of creation. 
Although in the course of oral debate with the 
*ulamá? of Karbala?, led by Sayyid Ibrahim Kazwini, 
he was obliged to admit that the apparent meaning 
of Ahsa’i’s teachings was contrary to the faith, he 
vigorously defended Shaykhi doctrine and denounced 
its opponents in his many writings, Dalil al-muta- 
hayyirin being the most notable. He enjoyed good 
relations with Nadjib Pasha, governor of Baghdad, 
and his house was spared when an Ottoman army 
sacked Karbala? in 1259/1843. After his death later 
in the same year, he was succeeded as Shaykhi leader 
by Háàdjdi Muhammad Karim Khan Kirm§ani. 
Another pupil of Kazim Rashti, Sayyid ‘Ali Muham- 
mad Shirazi, declared himself to be the “Bāb” and 
had his claim accepted by many former Shaykhis. 
Bibliography: Muhammad ‘Ali Tunukabuni, 
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KAZIMAYN, a town and one of the most 
celebrated Shi‘i places of pilgrimage in 
‘Irak. It is a little over one km. from the right 
bank of the Tigris, which here describes a loop, being 
separated from the river by a series of gardens. 
Kazimayn itself is prettily situated among palm- 
groves. It is connected with the west side of Baghdad, 
about three miles away, by regular bus and taxi 
services, replacing the horse-tramway laid down by 
the governor Midbat Pàshà (1869-72), who did a great 
deal for Baghdad. Kazimayn is now also a station 
on the Baghdad-Samarra? railway, which runs along 
the right bank of the Tigris. It forms a kada? belonging 
to the muháfaza of Baghdàd and administered by a 
káMm-makàám. lts population grew rapidly from 
169,993 in 1947 to 235,745 in 1957; most are Shi4s. 
Unfortunately there are no official figures for the 
number of Persians among them. However, according 
to the 1957 census the number of Persians in Baghdad 
was 5,156, and in ‘Irak as a whole 23,783. Access 
to the sanctuaries is strictly forbidden to non- 
Muslims as well as to all unveiled women. 
The name Kàzimayn, ¢.e. “the two Kàzims", 
refers to the two *Alids buried here, the Imam Misa 
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b. Dia‘far al-Sadik, nicknamed al- Kazim (d. 186/802) 
and his grandson the Imām Muhammad al-Djawad 
(d. 219/834), the seventh and ninth Imams of the 
twelver Shi‘a (Ithna ‘Ashariyya (q.v.]}. The town is 
also called Kazimiyya in reference to the nickname 
of the Imam Misa b. Dija‘far al-Sadik. It is also 
known among the common people as al-Kazim, i.e. 
the city of al-Kazim. Finally, the name Imam Misa 
is also found. However, all these names have come 
into use only recently, for the town was originally 
called al-Mashhad al-Kazimi and Mashhad Müsà b. 
Dija*far. 

There is evidence of pilgrimage to these ‘Alid 
tombs as early as the 7th/13th century (Ibn Khallikàn, 
iv, 395). At the present day Kazimayn is one of the 
four greatest sanctuaries of the Shi‘a. Its favourable 
position at the junction of the road to the three other 
Shi‘i places of pilgrimage, Samarra? in the north and 
Karbala? (q.v.] and Nadjaf [q.v.] in the south, accounts 
for the fact that many thousands of pilgrims pass 
through it annually, especially during the first ten 
days of the month of Muharram (‘A shrat Muharram), 
which are exclusively dedicated to the memory of the 
martyrdom of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali and his family. One 
of the four mudjtahids, the principal spiritual leaders 
of the Shi‘a, lives in Kazimayn. 

The present city of Kazimayn was originally a 
part of the Kassite Empire during the reign of Kuri- 
galzu; he built a new capital called after him Dür- 
Kurigalzu, whose remains are still in existence at 
*Akàr Küf, about ten km. to the west of Kazimayn. 
During the Sasanian period the name Tassüdj Kutra- 
bbu) is mentioned as denoting what was later called 
Makábir Kuraysh. Prior to the building of Baghdad 
by the *Abbàsid caliph al-Mangür (136-58/754-75) 
(q.v.], the place was called al-Shünizi. When Baghdàd 
was built, al-Mansir detached the cemetery of 
al-Shünizi al-Saghir and made it a private cemetery 
for his family (though later non-Kurashis were also 
buried there), calling it Makabir Kuraysh. This 
cemetery is also called Makabir Bab al-Tibn, because 
of its proximity to that gate. His son Dja‘far al- 
Akbar (d. 150/767) was the first to be buried there. 
It was only when the "two Kàzims" were buried 
there that the name Makabir Kuraysh was changed 
in later times to al-Mashhad al-Kazimi and Kazi- 
mayn. In Yáküt's time (623/1226), Makàbir Kuraysh 
was a fairly populous suburb surrounded by a wall. 
About a century later, Hamd Allàh Mustawfi found 
that this place, formerly reckoned a suburb of 
Baghdad, was now an independent township. 

The sanctuary of Kàzimayn is one of the exceed- 
ingly splendid and rich monuments which *Iràk owes 
to the Shi*a, and for which Persia and the Shi‘a of 
India supplied the necessary funds. With its domes 
and the pinnacles of its minarets covered with gold, 
it is visible to the traveller from a long way off. 
Who first built the ‘Alid sanctuary at Kazimayn is 
unknown. All we know is that in 336/947, by the 
order of the Buwayhid Mu‘izz al-Dawla [q.v.], two 
wooden boxes were put over the two graves, two 
wooden domes were erected above them, and a sur- 
rounding wall was built. The present faience-covered 
building is due to the Safawid Ismail I (908-30/ 
1502-24), whose family claimed descent from the 
Imam Misa al-Kazim (see above). The inscription 
published by Massignon (Mission, 99) of the year 
926/1519, refers to the complete transformation of 
the old building by the shah. The restauration not 
quite completed by Ism4‘il was finished by the Otto- 
man sultan Sulayman I, who occupied Baghdad in 
941/1534. The covering of the domes with golden 


tiles was done, according to the inscription, in 1211/ 
1796 by the command and at the expense of Shah 
Agha Muhammad Khan [¢.v.], the founder of the 
Kadjar dynasty. On the occasion of his pilgrimage in 
1870, Shah Nasir al-Din had the gold plating on the 
Principal dome and on the roofs of the minarets 
renewed (cf. Cuinet). The double cupola flanked by 
four minarets shows that two saints are buried 
beneath it. Close to this mausoleum stands an 
isolated pavilion under which are shown the graves of 
Dja‘far (formerly supposed to be that of Isma‘il) 
and Ibrahim, sons of the imam Misa. The cupola of 
the building is modern and a gift of Salim Pasha (cf. 
Massignon, op. cit., 100). It may be noted here that 
there is at Haditha on the Euphrates (between 
‘Ana and Hit) a small sanctuary which is said to 
contain the tomb of Muhammad, son of Misa al- 
Kazim (see Herzfeld, in Sarre-Herzfeld, ii, 321). On 
the tomb of a certain Hamza b. Misa al-Kàzim in 
Karyat al-Bashiya (in *Irák), cf. Massignon, op. cit., 
60. In the vicinity of Astarabadh (q.v.] there is also 
an ima&msdade (tomb chapel) where a descendant of the 
Imam Misa named Imam Kazim is said to be buried 
(cf. Melgunof in ZDMG, xxi, 325, and in Das stidliche 
Ufer des kaspischen Meeres, Leipzig 1868, 119-20). 

Like the sepulchral mosques of other places of 
pilgrimage, that of Kazimayn is surrounded by a very 
broad court-yard (sakn) enclosed by a wall. This 
latter was rebuilt in 1298/1880, with the permission 
of the Turkish government, by a wealthy Persian 
named Farhad Mirza and adorned with ceramic work 
and inscriptions containing whole süras of the 
Kur?àn; (cf. Massignon, op. cit., 110). In the great 
court, in the course of time, extensive buildings for 
the housing of the numerous pilgrims have grown 
up, especially along the enclosing wall. At the present 
time the area of the sanctuary is full of shopping 
centres, markets, modern hotels and many travel 
agencies. 

At various periods, especially during the frequent 
fighting in the capital between Sunnis and Shi‘is, the 
sanctuary area was repeatedly burnt and plundered, 
notably in the years 443/1051 and 622/1225. On the 
conquest of Baghdàd by Hülagü in 656/1258 it was 
again reduced to ashes. To these disasters must be 
added the frequent floods, as for example in the years 
367/977, 466/1073 and 614/1217. It may be mentioned 
that in 1216/1801, on the occasion of the Wahhabi 
invasion, the treasures of the sanctuary of Karbalà? 
were removed to Kazimayn (see Jacob in A. Nóldeke, 
cited below, 48, n. 1). 

Adjoining the wall of the courtyard is a Sunni 
mosque with the tomb of the famous Hanafi lawyer 
Abi Yisuf (d. 182/789) [g.v.]; cf. Massignon, 9. cit., 
57, 100). Le Strange (Baghdad, 161f., 350f.), is 
mistaken in locating the grave of Zubayda, the 
wife of Hardin al-Rashid, in or near this Kazimayn 
(cf. against this Massignon, op. cit., 110f., and 
Herzfeld, op. cit. ii, rrr, and also the article 
AL-KARKH). 

Opposite Kàzimayn on the left bank of the Tigris, 
connected with by a modern bridge which replaced 
one of boats, is the suburb of Mu‘azzam. In this 
place is the highly-venerated sepulchral mosque of 
Abü Hanifa (d. 150/767) [q.v.], the founder of one of 
the four Sunni schools of Islamic law (on this tomb 
cf. M. von Oppenheim, ii, 241, Streck, i, 162; Le 
Strange, Baghdad, 190-2; Langenegger, 61-2; Mas- 
signon, op. cit., 78-9). It is from the epithet of Abi 
Hanifa al-Imām al-A‘zam or al-Mu‘azzam (the 
"highly venerated” imam) that this suburb of 
Baghdad takes its name. 
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KAZIMI [see srkxka]. 

AL-KAZIMI, ‘ABD AL-MUHSIN B. MUHAMMAD, 
Shif poet of ‘Irak, born in Baghdad in 1282/1865 
(but according to his daughter Rabab al-Kazimi, 
in 1289/1872), who died in Cairo on 1 May 1935. He 
received elementary instruction in Arabic and 
Persian and then continued to study Arabic liter- 
ature on his own initiative. In 1308/1890 he met 
Djamal al-Din al-Afghani [g.v.} in ‘Irak and was in- 
fluenced by his revolutionary ideas. Soon afterwards 
he left ‘Irak, but whether for reasons of political, 
business or poetic ambition is unclear. He travelled 
to Persia, India (1897) and finally to Egypt (1899), 
where he was welcomed by the leading literati. He 
became a close friend of and received financial aid 
from Muhammad *Abduh [g.v.] and Sa‘d Zaghlil 
{q.v.], and dedicated panegyrics to them during their 
lives and elegies after their deaths. For some time al- 
Kazimi tried in vain to obtain a pension from the 
Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi II [q.v.]; this apparently was 
foiled by the jealousy of Ahmad Shawki [g.v.]. From 
1919 onwards al-Kazimi dedicated many poems to 
the Central Committee of the Syrian Unity Party, 


and panegyrics both to Sa‘d Zaghlil and to the 
Hàshimite kings in Transjordan. He was an avid 
supporter of Arab national unity and consequently 
became best known as Shar al-‘Arab (the poet of the 
Arabs). 

The poetic diction, images and metaphors of al- 
Kázimi's poems are derived from Bedouin life, while 
their structure is throughly rooted in classical poetic 
models. His panegyrics reveal him to have had a 
proud and forceful personality as well as being a 
talented poet. He tends to boast of these qualities 
in his poetry at times, stressing his ‘Alawi descent 
and asking for donations. Many of al-Kazimi’s poems 
deal with fortitude, vaingloriousness and love, while 
others touch upon social and political aspects of Arab 
life or express nostalgia for ‘Irak. He embellished 
his poetry with maxims and proverbs, complaints 
about life, the calamities of the times and his own 
sickness. He was noted for his poetic improvisations 
(irtidjal), although the ‘Iraki scholar Yousif Izzidien 
claims that al-Kazimi memorised them beforehand. 
Al-Kazimi’s printed works are: ‘A wajftf wafaniyya... 
[wa] tahiyyat al-sha‘ir al-‘Arabi tla djanab al-duktür 
Wilsün. . . , Cairo 1919, 30 pp.; Diwàn al-Kázimi, vol, 
i, Damascus 1939, 361 pp.; Diwàán al-Kázimi shá*ir 
al-‘Arab, ed. Hikmat al-Djadirdji, vol. ii, Cairo 
1367/1948, 336pp.; and Mw'allakàt al-Kágimi fi 
Sa‘d Zaghlil, ed. Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, Cairo 
1924. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S III, 489; 
Yousif ‘Izzidien, Fi ‘l-adab al-‘Arabi al-hadith, 
Baghdad 1967, 201-20; idem, Shu‘ard? al-‘Irak 
fi ’l-karn al-‘ishrin, Baghdad 1969, 33-55. See 
also the comprehensive bibliography in J. A. 
Dagher, Masddir al-Diradsa al-Adabiyya, ii/I: al- 
Rahilin (1800-1955), Beirut 1956, 676-8. 

(S. Moreu) 

aL-KAZIMI, ‘asp at-NaBi B. ‘ALi, an Imamite 
fakih and traditionist whose life spanned two 
of the chief areas of Shi‘i concentration, the ‘atabdat 
of ‘Irak and the Djabal ‘Amil in Syria. He was 
born in Kàzimayn in 1198/1784 to a father of Medinan 
origin, and studied there under a number of prominent 
‘ulama?, the most important being Sayyid Muham- 
mad Rida and his son Sayyid ‘Abd Allah al-Shibri. 
He was appointed treasurer at the shrine of Kazi- 
mayn, but in 1244/1828 migrated to the Djabal 
‘Amil, settling in the village of Djüyà. Initially 
unknown, he soon became the most influential 
*álim in the area, enjoying the patronage of the 
amir Hamad, ruler of the Djabal ‘Amil. He died in 
Dijiya in 1256/1840. The most important of his 
numerous works are Takmilat al-ridjal, a biographical 
dictionary of transmitters of Shi‘i hadith, based on 
al-Amir Mustafa al-Tadjrishi’s Nakd al-ridjal; an 
abbreviation of a work on the sunna, al-Ikbäl by 
Ahmad b. Tà^?üs; and al-Hakk al-hakik, a refutation 
of teachings of the Akhbari school concerning 
hadith. Only the first of these has been printed, and 
manuscripts of al-Kazimi’s other writings are rare. 
Two of his sons, Shaykh Dja‘far al-Kazimi and 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Kazimi, were also ‘ulama? of 
some note. 

Bibliography: Introduction by Muhammad 
Sadik Bahr al-‘Ulim to his edition of Takmilat 
al-ridjal, Nadjaf n.d., i, 56-70; Muhsin al-Amin 
al-‘Amili, A‘yan al-shi‘a, Nadjaf 1382/1962, 
xxxix, 172; Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, al-Dhari‘a 
ila tasdnif al-shi‘a, Nadjaf 1384/1964, iv, 417. 

(H. ALGAR) 

AL-KAZIM], HAYDAR B. IBRĀHĪM, an Imāmi 

Salim of the early 19th century. Born in Kazimayn 
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In. I205/1790, he spent his entire life there, dying in 
1265/1849. He was the ancestor of the Al Haydar, a 
celebrated learned family of Kàzimayn. Among his 
works may be mentioned al-Barika al-Haydariyya, 
concerning us# (the principles of jurisprudence), and 

_ al-Madjalis al-Haydariyya, consisting of scenarios 
for the taSsiya, the so-called Shi passion play. 
Bibliography: Muhammad Mahdi al-Kazimi, 

Aksan al-wadita, Baghdad 1347/1929, ii, 21; 

Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, al-Dhari‘a ilā tasanif 

al-shi*a, Nadjaf 1384/1964, ix, 3. (H. ALGAR) 

AL-KAZIMI, MEHMED SALIM (1868-1914), a 
Turkish political journalist of the late Hami- 
dian and early constitutional period. Better known 
by his nom de plume ‘Awn Allāh Kazimi, he was 
born in Istanbul in 1868. He was the son of Hüseyn 
Hüsni Beg, who was private secretary (mabeyin 
kátibi) to the sultan. His family came from Erzurum in 
eastern Anatolia where al-Kàzimi's grandfather, 
*Ali Beg, had been a derebey [q.v.]. He was given a 
traditional educatión, though he learned French as 
well as Arabic and Persian. Finding no suitable po- 
sition in the stratified bureaucracy of the period, like 
many well-to-do, educated young men of his day he 
turned to journalism. In 1889 he and his brother 
Sulayman Tawfik began to publish Miürwwet, 
which they described as “an Ottoman newspaper 
dedicated to the benefits of property and in the 
service of the state" (menàfi^-i mülk we dewlete 
khádim ‘Othmanlt gazetesidir). He left the country, 
fearing that he was about to be arrested for an 
article he had written, and returned to Istanbul 
some time later using the alias ‘Awn Allah K4zimi. 
He was arrested in 1901 on account of his alleged 
involvement in the Mishiy Fu?4d Pasha incident, in 
which ‘Abd al-Hamid II’s secret police, suspecting 
Fuad Pasha of conspiracy, clashed with the general’s 
men. Mehmed SAlim was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life and exiled to the town of Sivas. He was 
caught attempting to escape, and transferred to the 
fortress at Sinop. 

Mehmed Salim returned to Istanbul after the Young 
Turk revolution of July 1908 and became the presi- 
dent of the Fedakdran-t Millet Djem‘iyyeti, one cf 
the many ephemeral political clubs which sprang up 





following the revolution. On 16 September 1908 | 
he began publishing the Hukiék-1 ‘Umiumiyye as the | 


organ of this association. The stated aim of this 
paper was “to serve the constitutional administra- 
tion and national unity" (idáre-i -meshrüjaya ve 
utihad-t millete khidmet etmek). The association 
seems to have been composed of much the samc 
elements as the Ittihad we Terakki Dijem'yyeti 
[q.v.], that is to say people who had opposed the old 


régime, but who, feeling that their earlier sufferings : 


had gone unrecompensed, now turned against the 


government. They are alleged even to have indulged . 


in the blackmail of some members of the old régime. 

The government 
organisation of illegal activities, so that on r4 
January 1909 the premises of the Hukük-l *Umümiy- 


suspected  Mehmed  Siálim's : 
' streams (see further 


ye were raided by the police. Mehmed Sàlim was : 


arrested, and the Fedadkdrdn-4 Millet Djem‘iyyeti 
was disbanded. He was acquitted by the court, and 
appointed mutasarrif of Kirkik (‘Irak). When the 
counter-revolution of 31 March.1325 (o.s.)/13 April 
1909 broke out he was suspected of involvement 
and arrested. A court martial found him innocent, 
and he was again acquitted. Soon afterwards he left 
for Kirkük and died there in 1914. 

Apart from his journalistic writings, Mehmed 


(Istanbul 1326/1910), and Diwdn-i harbi ‘örfi we 
Awn Allah al-Kazimi (Istanbul 1327/1911). 

Bibliography: Three brief and almost identi- 

cal biographies are to be found in l. Alaettin 

Gövsa, Türk meşhurları ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 

1946, Türkiye ansiklopedisi, Ankara 1957 (where 

he is recorded as Mehmed Selim) and Türk ve 

dünya meşhurları ansiklopedisi, Ankara 1957-8, 

where he is listed under Kâzımî (Gövsa). Tarık 

Zafer Tunaya, Türkiyede Siyasi Partiler, Istanbul 

1952, 233-9, is invaluable for the activities of the 

Fedakaran-1 Millet. Djem'iyyeti. See also Ahmet 

Cevat Emre, Iki neslin tarihi, Istanbul 1960, 

130-1. À study of the press of the period, especially 

Mehmed Sālim’s papers Mürüwwet and Hukük-i 

*Umümiyye (incomplete collections of both 

available in Millet Kütüphanesi, Istanbul and 

Türk Inkilap Tarihi Enstitüsü Kütüphanesi, 

Ankara), is essential for a better understanding of 

the man and his ideas. (F. AHMAD) 

KAZIMOV [see KAs1Mov]. 

KAZWIN, a town and district north-west of 
Tehran and south of Gilàn. The town is situated in 
36? 15 N. and 50? E., at a height of 4,165 ft. above 
sea level, about 90 miles from Tehran, on the edge 
of a wide alluvial plain with mountains about five 
miles to the north. It stands on the site of an ancient 
city built by Shápür II, which according to tradition 
was in turn on the site of a city built by Shàpür b. 
Ardashir (Hamd Allàh Mustawfi, Ta?rikh-i guzida, 
ed. E.G. Browne and R.A. Nicholson, 1910-13, 
830, French tr. Barbier de Meynard, Description 
historique de la ville de Kazvin, in JA (1857)). Its 
population according to the census of 1966 was 81,000. 


i. GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 


Kazwin guards the passes to the north leading 
through Jabaristan to Rasht and the Caspian Sea, 
and is situated at the junction of the roads from 
Rasht to Tehran and Tabriz to Tehran. From 
Kazwin roads also lead off to Hamadàn and Ixumm. 
In the r9th century there were four roads leading 
from Kazwin to Tehran, three used by muleteers and 
the other by those riding čāpār (Safarnáma-i Mirzà 
Husayn Farahani, ed. H. Farma-Farmaian, 1964, 
9-10). The climate is temperate with a mean maxi- 
mum temperature in summer of 34.5 C. and a mean 
minimum temperature in winter of -5.4C. The 
annual rainfall in 339.1 mm. with frequent snowfalls 
in January and February. In spite of its favourable 
situation as regards communications, Kazwin never 
rivalled Ray, Nishapdr or Isfahan in the Middle Ages. 
The reason is partly to be found in lack of water, 
which placed a severe limitation on its growth. 
Istakhri states that Kazwin had enough water for 
drinking purposes only; this was provided by rainfall 
and the water of one kanat (Masalik al-mamaltk, 
Leiden 1927, 201). Until recently the plain of Kazwin 
was irrigated entirely by kandats and four small 
Muhammad ‘Ali Gulriz, 
Minidar ya bab al-djannati Kazwin, Tehran 1961, 
259 ff. and Safarnima-1 Mirza Husayn Farahani). 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi states that these streams 
flowed in spring; in a good year their water reached 
the gardens of Kazwin, but rarely flowed into the 
town in summer, the water being used by the estates 
situated upstream (Nuzha, Persian text, 222). 
In 1963 the Kazwin Development Authority was set 


, up to develop the water resources and agriculture of 


Salim wrote about his adventures in Sof Miiddfa‘a : 


the area (see further A. K. S. Lambton, The Persian 
land reform 1962-1966, Oxford 1969, 281). 
Kazwin lies in the earthquake belt and has been 
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damaged by earthquakes on several occasions. 
Earthquakes in the town were recorded in 249/ 
863-4, 360/970-1, 513/III9-20 (Gulriz, 872-3), 
514/1120 (N.N.Ambraseys, On the seismicity of 
south-west Asta, data from a XV century Arabic 
manuscript, in Rev. pour l'étude des calamités, xxxvii 
(Geneva 1961), 10), and 562/1169 (Chardin, The 
travels of Sir John Chardin, London 1691, 382); 
and when James Morier passed through the town in 
1809 he states that the city was largely in ruins as a 
result of a fairly recent earthquake (4 journey 
through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to Con- 
Stantinople, London 1812, 254). Extensive damage 
from earthquakes was suffered by Tàlikàn in 889/ 
1484-5, Rüdbáàr in 956/1549-50 (Gulriz, 873), and the 
southern part of the Kazwin plain in 1962 (N.N. 
Ambraseys, The Buyin-zava (Ivan) earthquake of 
September 1962, a field report, in Bull. of the sets- 
mological society of America, liii/4 (July 1963), 
705-40). Floods severely damaged the town in 
965/1557-8 and again in 1267/1850-1 (Gulriz, 874). 
Outbreaks of plague (#@‘am) are recorded in 1045/ 
1635-6 and several outbreaks of cholera (wabé@) in 
the 19th and zoth centuries (Gulriz, 876). 

Hamd Allah Mustawfi states that the town was 
surrounded by extensive gardens, orchards and vine- 
yards, which produced excellent grapes, almonds 
and pistachio nuts in abundance. Large quantities of 
raisins were exported. Melons and water melons were 
cultivated after the land had been flooded once and 
fruited well without another watering. Much grain 
was also grown. Good pastures existed in the neigh- 
bourhood. These, he alleges, were better for camels 
than in other provinces, and the Kazwini camel more 
expensive than others (Nuzha, 58, 222). At the pres- 
ent day good quality sheep are bred at Shàl, a village 
to the south-west of the town of Kazwin, and in its 
neighbourhood. Textiles were woven in Kazwin from 
the early centuries of Islam down to modern times, 


but did not compare in excellence with those from | 


more famous centres such as Isfahan, Kashan or 
Kirmàn. 


The boundaries of Kazwin have varied from time | 
to time. In Islamic times it was first made into a , 


province (skahr) by Hariin al-Rashid, who gave to it 
the districts of Bashariyyat and part of Dashtbi 
(which formerly belonged to Hamadàn), Abharrüd 
and part of Kàkazàn (Tarikh-i guzida, 833). In 
284/897-8 Kharakàn became part of Kazwin, which 
then comprised 765 villages (Ibn al-Fakih, Kitab 
al-buldán, Leiden 1885, Fr. tr. H. Massé, Abregé du 
livre des bays, Damascus 1973, 289), and in the reign 


of al-Muftasim Nasà and Salkanrüd were also : 


transferred to it from Hamadan (tbid., 280). In the 
8th/14th century Kazwin comprised only 300 villages, 
and was divided into 8 districts or nahiyas (Nuzha, 
59); Don Juan writing in 1602-3 states that there 
were 20 walled towns in the province of Kazwin and 
1,000 open villages (Don Juan of Persia, tr. and ed. 


G. Le Strange, London 1926, 40). In 1884 it consisted | 


of eleven bul&ks, Kharrüd (Düdànga), Kuhpàya 
(Kühpáya), Abharrüd, Basháriyyat, Ilbàl, Fishkil- 
darra (Pishkildarra), Dashtabi (Dashtbi), Kakazan, 
Ráàmand, and Afshàriyya; while Rüdbàr (in which 
Alamüt is situated) was one of its dependencies 
(Safarnáma-i Mirzá Husayn Farahani, 24-5). In 
modern times Kazwin constitutes a  shahristán 
consisting of 6 districts (bakksh), namely, a central 
district consisting of the town, Ab Yak (comprising 
the subdistricts or dihistáns of Fishkildarra, Kihpaya, 
and Bashaiiyyat); Mu‘allim Kalàya (sub-districts 
Rūdbār and Alamit); Diya‘abad (sub-districts 





Kakazin and Düdànga); Ávidj (sub-districts East 
and West Kharakàn and Afshariyya); and Bi?in 
(sub-districts Zahra, Dashtabi and Rāmand). 

The population of Kazwin at the present day is 
mainly Turki-speaking, large influxes of Turkish 
tribes into the district having taken place in Mongol 
times (see further below). In the Zahra district the 
people speak Tati (Djalal Al-Ahmad, Tétnishinha-yi 
bulük-i Zahrá, Tehran 1959). Various tribes, many 
of which were semi-nomadic until recent times, are 
to be found in the different districts. Among them 
are the Inànlü and Baghdàdi Sháhsivàn, who 
apparently came to Kharakan and Sava towards the 
end of the 18th century and were settled by Aka 
Muhammad Khan Kadjar in their present location. 
The winter quarters of the Inànlü were between 
Sawdj Bulàgh, Zarand, and Zahrà, and their summer 
quarters in Kharakan. The Baghdadi Shahsivan 
wintered in the neighbourhood of Tehran and in the 
district between Kumm, Sultanabad (Arak), Sava 
and Tehran, and summered in Kharakan and 
Khaladjistàn (Hamadàn) up to the frontiers of 
Khamsa. Other tribes in the Kazwin district include 
the Lak, Cigini, Ghiyathvand, Kakavand, Djalilavand, 
Rashvand, Mafi Bahti?i, Cumushgazak, and Kalhür. 
In about 1932 Rida Shah forbade migration, but it 
was resumed after his abdication (Gulriz, 853 ff., 
Parviz Vardjavand, Sarzamin-i Kazvin, Tehran 
1970, 460ff.). Some of the Shahsivan are now 
settled in Ramand, Zahra, Kharakan and Afshariyya, 
where they are engaged in stockraising and agricul- 
ture (Sarzamin-i Kazvin, 463). 

Under the Sasanians Kazwin was a frontier town, 
whose garrison was engaged in repelling the attacks 
of the Daylamites. This situation continued, or was 
repeated, in the early centuries of Islam. This, too, 
probably militated to some extent against its be- 
coming a commercial and cultural centre, though 
Mukaddasi speaks of it as being a mine of fikh and 
hikma (Ahsan al-takasim, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 1906, 
392). It was conquered for the Muslims by al-Barà? b. 
*Ázib and Zayd b. al- Djabal al-Tài in 24/644 during 
the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al- Khattàb. When al-Bara? 
besieged the fortress of Kazwin, the people sued for a 
sulh agreement and were offered the same terms as 
had been given to the people of Abhar. Unwilling, 
however, to pay djizya, they accepted Islam. Al-Bara? 
subsequently assigned pensions in the district to 
Tulayha al-Asadi for the upkeep of his men. They 
multiplied and transmitted the estates which they 
held to their descendants who, according to Ibn 
al-Fakih, still held them some two hundred years 
later and had title deeds for them from the govern- 
ment. From Kazwin al-Barà? carried out raids into 
Daylam and Gilan and also took Zandjan. Sa‘d b. 
al-‘As, who succeeded al-Walid b. *Ukba as governor 
of Küfa, also made raids into Daylam, and built a 
town at Kazwin, Haàdjdjàdi, after he became governor 
of most of Persia on behalf of the Umayyads, ap- 
pointed his son Muhammad governor of the frontier 
regions. Yazid b. Muhallab, Kutayba b. Muslim, 
and Nasr b. Sayyár also appointed governors over 
Kazwin, as did the early ‘Abbasids. 

A second town at Kazwin was built by Misa 
al-Hadi beside the one built by Sa‘id b. al-‘As and 
called Madina Misa. He bought the nearby Rustama- 
bad and constituted it a wakf for the benefit of the 
town, Mubarak the Turk, a freedman of al-Hádi, also 
built another town at Kazwin in 176/792-3 and 
called it after himself. 

When Hárün al-Rashid passed through Kazwin on 
his way to Khurasan, he was impressed by both the 
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tribulations which the local people suffered on 
account of the Daylamites and their efforts to 
combat them. Accordingly, he remitted the kAarád; 
of the town and substituted instead an annual 
payment of 10,000 dirhams, and ordered a wall to 
be built round Madina Mis& and Mubarakabad. 
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[see ASFAR B. SHIRAWAYHI}], who made himself 
master of Kazwin and of an area stretching from 
Tabaristan and Gurgan to Kumm and Hamadan. 
In 315/927-8 Asfar routed an army sent against him 
by al-Muktadir outside Kazwin, although it was 


! aided by the people of the city. Asfar then seized 


This was not, however, completed until the caliphate | 


of al-Mu‘tazz, when Misa b. Bugha finished it in 
254/868 (see also Gulriz, 105 ff., who quotes a manu- 
script history of Kazwin, the Kitab al-tadwin fi 
akhbàr Kazwin by Ràfiti, who died in 623/1226, on 
further details concerning the walls of Kazwin). 
Háàrün al-Rashid also built a Friday mosque in 


the citadel, killed many of the inhabitants, did much 
damage to the city, and imposed a vast contribution 


! of money on the inhabitants. He was later dispos- 


Kazwin and constituted various kháns and other : 


buildings into a wakf for its benefit. During al- 
Kasim b. al-Rashid’s governorship of Kazwin, 


Djurdjan and Tabaristan, it appears that there was , 


an increase in the land held by the government, a 
number of local landowners placing their estates 
under al-Kasim’s protection by a taldji?a contract, 
by which they paid ‘ushr to the public treasury and 


a second *ushr to him for his protection. In this way : 


they retained possession of their estates, while the 
ownership passed to the government (Balàdhuri, 
Futüh, 310-11, Ibn al-Fakih, 282-3, Ta’rikh-i guzida, 
830 ff., Nuzha, 58). The anonymous Mudjmal al- 
tawárikh mentions a rebellion by Kawkabi, an ‘Alid, 
which was put down by Misa b. Bugha during the 
reign of al-Mu‘tazz (ed. Malik al-Shu‘ara, Tehran 
1940-1, 363). 

The population of the town at this time appears 
to have been mainly Arab. After Müsà b. Bükà com- 
pleted the town wall, the population increased. It 
consisted of various tribes or families, most of whom 
traced their origin back to the first Arab settlers. 
Among them were the Sadat, the majority of whom, 
according to Hamd Allah Mustawfi, were character- 
ised by their humility, knowledge, piety and courtesy. 
He states that they supported themselves by their 
own work and did not demand pensions, thus imply- 
ing that they held aloof from the temporal power and 


later, states that the people of Kazwin were noted 
for their chivalry (muruwwat) and humanity (in- 
sániyyat) (Ta?rikh-i habib al-siyar, Tehran 1954-5, 
iv, 654). 

Kazwin retained its importance as a frontier town 
during the struggles between the caliphate and the 
*Alids in the Caspian provinces. When al-Mu‘tasim 
became caliph he determined to bring the Daylamis 
into subjection. Fakhr al-Dawla (thus in Mustawfi) 
Abü Mansür Küfi, whom he sent to Kazwin as 
Bovernor, together with his sons occupied himself 
against the Daylamis for nearly twenty years from 
223/838. In all, Fakhr al-Dawla appears to have 
held the post of governor for some forty years on 
behalf of the caliphs, except for two years when he 
governed on behalf of Hasan b. al-Bakir, the ‘Alid, 
who took possession of Kazwin in 251:/865-6. For a 
brief period Kazwin came under Sàmànid rule when 
Ilyas b. Ahmad became governor in 293/905-6. In 
the following year, however, Fakhr al-Dawla Abi ‘Ali, 
Hamd Allàh Mustawfi's forefather, became governor 
on behalf of the caliph and held the town for twenty- 
seven years, though in 301/913-14 it was placed 
together with Ray, Dinawar, Zandjan, Abhar and 
Tarum, under the general charge of ‘Ali b. Muktadir 
(The eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ed. H. F. 
Amedroz and D.S. Margoliouth, Oxford rg2r, i, 
33). In 304/916-17 Yüsuf b. Abi '1 Sàdj (see sápjips] 


sessed by Mardawidj and killed ({ibid., i, 161-2; 
Mas‘idi, Muridj al-dhahab ed. C. Barbier de Mey- 
nard, repr. Tehran 1970, ix, 6, 9 ff.). Kazwin sub- 
sequently fell to Rukn al-Dawla, and the district 
remained in Büyid hands for upwards of a hundred 
years. In 358/968-9 there was an outbreak of disorder 
in the town and Abu ’! Fath *Ali b. Muhammad b. 
Husayn, Rukn al-Dawla’s wazir, who was sent to put 
it down, imposed a fine of 1,200,000 dirhams on 
the people (Ta°rikh-i guzida, 837). 

In 421/1030, Kazwin passed into Ghaznavid 
hands. Up to this time Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s 
forefathers were apparently still governors of the 
town, but at this point no suitable member of the 
family was available for the post of governor and 
they became instead mustawfis. About 424/1033-4 
Abū ‘Ali Muhammad Dja‘fari succeeded to the 
government, which he and his sons held for about 
sixty years. The last of the line, Fakhr al-Ma‘ali 
Abii ‘Ali Sharafshah b. Dja‘fari, was very wealthy 
and he and his followers held much property in the 
neighbourhood. He died in 484/1091-2 and was 


: survived by one daughter (Tarikh-i guzida, 837 ff.). 


The first contact between Kazwin and the Ghuzz 
appears to have been in 430/1038-9 when the inhabit- 
ants, with a payment of 7,000 dinars, bought off the 
Ghuzz and Fanà Khusraw, the Daylami, who had 
taken Ray in 428/1037, slaughtering many of its in- 


_ habitants (Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, ix, 269-71). Nasir-i 


Khusraw visited Kazwin in 438/1046, and describes 
it as follows: “It had many gardens, without walls 


or thorn hedges or any obstacle to prevent entry into 
retained their independence. Kh*"àndamir, writing : 


them. I saw it to be a good city. It had a strong 
wall and embattlements. It had good bazaars, except 
that it had only a little water from one kàáriz. . . The 
vrais of the town was an *Alid. Of all the crafts in 
the town, the shoe-makers (kafshgar) were the most 
numerous” (Safarnama, ed. C. Schefer, Paris 1881, 
Persian text, 4). 

In spite of the proximity of Kazwin to the Isma‘ili 
stronghold Alamit (q.v.], the Saldjüks do not appear 
to have regarded it as an important governorship to 
be given to a powerful amir or malik. Soon after 
the Ismà'ilis were established in Alamüt, Abu'l 


: Mahàsin Rüyàni persuaded the Kazwinis to decree 
* death to anyone coming from the direction of Alamüt 


made an abortive attempt to claim Kazwin (ibid., i, | 


45 ff.), but was put to flight by Asfar b. Shirüya 


lest mingling with the Isma‘ilis should give rise to 
disaffection within Kazwin (M.G. Hodgson, The 
Order of the Assassins, The Hague 1955, 123). There 
were also many fortresses in the mountains of Ridbar 
held by the Isma‘ilis, whence they were able from 
time to time to molest and trouble the Kazwinis, as 
they did in 523/1129 when they killed some 400 per- 
sons in revenge for an Isma‘ili envoy who had been 
lynched in Isfahan whither he had gone to see Mah- 
müd b. Muhammad (ibid., 102). During the period 
when Muhammad b. Buzurg Umid was grandmaster 
(532-57/1138-62) there were raids and counter 
raids against Kazwin from Isma‘ili strongholds 
(ibid., 145). Somewhat later, in 560/1165, the Ismá'ilis 
of Rüdbàr built a fortress outside Kazwin, whence 
they were able almost to lay siege to the town 
(ibid., 158). 
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During the late Saldjük period Kazwin was 
disputed by various maliks and amirs, including 


Fughril b. Muhammad, to whom it was assigned by ; 
Sandjar (Bundàrt, Zubdat al-nusra wa-nukhbat al- , 


*uwsra, ed. M.Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1889, 134). 
Under the Khvárazmshàáhs, renewed attacks were 


; during the reign of Tahmàsp 


made from Kazwin on the Isma‘ilis. When Djalal | 


al-Din Hasan succeeded his father Muhammad as 
grandmaster of the IsmA‘ilis in 607/1210 he professed 


‘ central 


Islam and was known as Djalal al-Din Naw-Musal- | 
man. The people of Kazwin, knowing all too well the ' 


dissimulations and tricks of the IsmA‘ilis, were 
reluctant to accept his claims and demanded proof. 
He went to great lengths to win them over and 
induced them to send some of the leading men of 


Kazwin to Alamit and burnt Isma‘ili works in their : 


presence (Djuwayni, Ta°rikh-: Diahangusha, 


ed. : 


Mirzà Muhammad Kazwini, GMS, London 1916, ` 


iii, 243-4). 
During the struggle between the Kh¥arazmshahs 
and the Mongols, Kazwin from time to time changed 


carried out a massacre of the people of Kazwin 
(Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Zafarnama, quoted by 
Browne, iii, 96-8). Mangü Kà?àn appointed Iftikhàr 
al-Din Muhammad al-Bukhari governor in 651/ 
1253-4. He and his brother Imam al-Din Yahya 
held office until 677/1278-9. Iftikhar al-Din is said to 
have learnt Mongolian and to have translated 
Kalila wa-Dimna into it. In the disorders which 
preceded the reign of Ghazan Khan (694-703/1295- 
1304) Kazwin, like other parts of the khan empire, 


suffered decay because of the extortion of ilis and | 


30/1502-24), who was faced with the problem of 
holding both the Ottoman and the Uzbeg frontier, 
Kazwin, situated on the main route from Adhar- 
baydjan to Khurásàn, acquired a new importance. 
When Tabriz was temporarily lost to the Ottomans 
(930-84/1524-76), 
Kazwin, less vulnerable to attack and holding a 
position between the vitally important 
provinces of Adharbaydjan and Khurasan, became 
the capital in 962/1555, hence its lakab ddr al-saltana. 
It continued to hold this position until Shah ‘Abbas 
built a new capital in Isfahan [g.v.]. Although 
Kazwin ceased to be the capital, it did not become an 
independent province but was administered by a 
wazir, darigha, kalantar and mustawfi appointed 
by the central government. Towards the end of the 
reign of Shah Sultan Husayn it was made into a 
province, under a beglarbegi, and a certain Tahmasp 
Khan, a military slave (ghulaém), was appointed over 
its A sum was allocated for his remuneration 


| (mudakhil) on the taxes (wudjiuhat) of the surroun- 
hands, until finally the Kh"árazmshàhs were de- ' 
feated. In 617/1220 the Mongols are alleged to have . 
: al-Mulük, ed. M. T. Dànishpazhüh in Rev. de la fac. 


others. Many people left the town, so much so that : 


Hamd Allàh Mustawfi alleges that the Friday . 


prayers could not be performed (Ta?rikh-i guzida, 
592-3). He also mentions the usurpation of wakf 


land by Mongols in Pishkildarra (Nuzha, 67). At the : 


end of the reign of Uldjàytü (703-16/1304-16) 
the government of Kazwin passed to Husàm al-Din 
Amir ‘Umar Shirazi and Hadjdji Fakhr al-Din 


ding districts and Rànküh, and in return he was 
required to keep 300 soldiers (Mirza Rafi‘a, Dastir 


des lettres et des sciences humaines, Tehran University, 
xvi/t-2 (Nov. 1968, 75). From the size of this con- 
tingent, it would seem that Kazwin was not one of 
the more important provinces. 

Like various other towns, Kazwin became divided 
in Safawid times into two factions, the Haydari and 
the Ni‘mati. Alessandri, who visited Kazwin during 
the reign of Tahmàsp, mentions them, and states 
that four districts belonged to one faction and five 
to the other, and that enmity and frequent bloodshed 
had prevailed between them for over thirty years 
(Narrative of the most noble Vincento d'Alessandri, 
Hakluyt, first series, xlix, 224). The participation 
of these factions in the Muharram and Safar cere- 
monies in the early 20th century is also recorded 


! (Gulriz, 386-7). 


Ahmad the mustawfi. Aba: Sa‘id Bahadur (716-36/ | 


1316-35), at the beginning of his reign, assigned | 
Kazwin to the expenses (ikkradjat) of the establish- ; 


ment or household (urdi) of his mother (Ta?rikh-i 
guzida, 842). 

It was in Mongol rather than Saldjük times that 
the population of the Kazwin province was pro- 
foundly modified by the introduction of a consider- 


able number of Turkish tribes, though some were no | 


doubt already settled there under the Saldjüks. In 
spite of this, it seems that many of the great families 
of Kazwin, when Hamd Allah Mustawfi was writing, 
still traced their origins to an Arab ancestor, and 
many of them held large estates. One family men- 
tioned by him, the Shirzadiyan, came from ‘‘the 
middle classes’? (awsé} al-nds), their ancestor having 
been a shepherd. Certain changes were, however, 
taking place and a number of Turkish families had 
established themselves. One, the Karavulan, had 
bought many estates, but had already lost its 
position when Hamd Allah Mustawfi was writing. 
Another was the Bualatmiriyan, the first of whom, 
Amir Takash, came to Kazwin as sktkna in the time 
of Ogedey (Tarikh-i guzida, 842 ff.). The dominant 
rite was the Shafi'l. There were also a few Hanafis 
and Shits (Nuzha, 57). 

After the break-up of the flkhan empire, Kazwin, 
which had long since lost its character as a frontier 
town, seems to have had an uneventful history until 
Safawid times, Already under Ism4%l Safawi (907- 


In the Mongol and pre-Mongol period Kazwin had 
been a centre of orthodoxy, in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, its proximity to Daylam and later 
Alamüt. Nevertheless, there was a Shi quarter in 
Kazwin in Saldjük times (Husavn Karimàn, Tabarsi 
va madjma‘ al-bayan, Tehran 1962, i, 149), and, as 
stated above, there were some Shi‘is in Kazwin 


| when Hamd Allāh Mustawfi was writing (cf. Nuzha, 
i 58, Ta@'rikh-t guzida, 843). Widespread conversion 


to Shifism probably did not take place until the 
early Safawid period, and even after this crypto- 
Sunnis as, for example, Mirza Makhdüm Sharifi, 
who was associated with Isma‘il II’s conversion to 
Sunnism, were to be found among prominent local 
families (Iskandar Munshi, ‘Alamara-yi ‘Abbasi, 
Isfahan 1956, i, 148, 213 ff. See also E. Eberhard, 
Osmanische Polemik gegen die Safaviden in 16. 
Jahrhundert nach arabischen Handschriften, Freiburg 
1970). During the reign of Tahmasp the Nukkawi 
heresy spread to Kazwin, where it was led by a 
certain Darvish Khusraw. According to Iskandar 
Munshi (a hostile witness), he was ‘ta low-class 
fellow” from the Darb-i Kishk quarter. He aban- 
doned the craft of his fore-fathers, who had been 
mukannis, and became a kalandar. After a period 
of travel and association with Nukkawis, he returned 
to Kazwin, where a following gathered round him. 
The *ulamá?, apprehensive at his growing popularity, 
charged him with heresy and he was forbidden to sit 
in the mosque where he had taken up his quarters. 
After the death of Tahmàsp he resumed his activities 
and people again assembled round him. He was 
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eventually put to death as a heretic in 1002/1593-4 
(‘Alamara, i, 473-6; see also Gulriz, 444 ff.). 

The death of Tahmasp was followed by disorders 
in Kazwin. Rebellious Turkomans seized Tahmasp 
Mirza, one of the late shah’s younger sons, set him 
up as a puppet, and occupied the city for a brief 
period. In the spring of 994/1596 Hamza Mirza, who 
had been besieging Tabriz, then in Ottoman hands, 
marched on Kazwin, routed the Turkomans, took 
Tahmasp Mirza prisoner, and overthrew the rebellion. 
Little damage appears to have been done in the town. 
Don Juan, who was there shortly afterwards, describes 
Kazwin as follows: ''The country round is most 
fertile: it has great orchards and extensive gardens. 
Its population numbers above 100,000 householders 
[or 450,000 souls], and, that one may know its great- 
ness, I have for curiosity, counted many times over 
its mosques, and of these there are more than 500. 
The royal quarter and the palace both are most 
sumptuous, and so extensive that you may go ina 
straight line through the purlieus for over a quarter 
of a league". (Don Juan of Persia, 40). The account 
given by a gentleman in Sir Antony Sherley's suite, 
who arrived in Kazwin in December 1598, when it 
was still the capital, is rather less favourable. He 
states that there was nothing remarkable about the 
town except a few mosques and the doorway of the 
palace of the king, which was well built. According 
to him the town was a little smaller than London 
(Sir Antony Sherley and his Persian adventure, ed. 
E. D. Ross, London 1933, 153). Antony Sherley's 
brother, Robert, died in Kazwin in 1627, as also 
did Sir Dodmore Cotton. 

Father Paul Simon, the first superior of the 
Discalced Carmelites in Persia, writing in 1607, 
states that Kazwin, which was by this time no longer 
the capital, was a very large city, not smaller than 
Isfahan. There were good buildings and an abundance 
of commodities for subsistence and entertainment, 
and “everything to be found as in any of these our 
[Italian] cities’ (A chronicle of the Carmelites in 
Persia, London 1939, i, 119). Pietro della Valle, who 
was in Kazwin in r618, found in it "nothing to 
satisfy the expectations of a royal residence, and 
only two things worthy of observation, the gate of 
the king’s palace, and the grand maidan or square”. 
Sir Thomas Herbert, on the other hand, reported of 
Kazwin in 1627 that it was ''equal for grandeur to 
any other city in the Persian Empire, Spahawn ex- 
cepted”. He states that its walls were seven miles in 
circuit and estimates its population at 200,000 
(see Curzon, i, 36). Olearius, however, some ten 
years later put the population at only 100,000 
(The travels of Antony Jenkinson, in Early Voyages 
and Travels to Russia and Persia, Hakluyt, first 
series, lxxii, 1886, repr. New York n.d., i, 134 n. 1), 
while Chardin, who was there in 1674, describes its 
walls in ruins, and the town as having “lost all those 
perquisites that set forth the pomp and grandeur of a 
sumptuous court", It contained, according to his ac- 
count, 12,000 houses, and 100,000 inhabitants, its 
chief feature being the palaces of the grandees, which, 
he alleged, had passed for generations from father to 
son (see further Curzon, i, 35-6). 

Kazwin’s importance in Safawid times was due 
not only to its becoming, for a period, the capital 
but also the attempts to increase trade with Europe 
through southern Russia. Antony Jenkinson mentions 
the presence in Kazwin of merchants from India in 
1561 (The travels of Antony Jenkinson, i, 149). 
Arthur Edwards, who made several voyages to 
Persia on behalf of the Muscovy Company, wrote in 





1567 that velvets and other wares were made in 
Kazwin but not of as good quality as could be ob- 
tained in Europe, and, in 1569, that many spices were 
to be found in Kazwin but in goodness they were 
“nothing like to such as be brought into England 
out of other places, and the price is so high, that 
small gain will be had in buying of them” (Early 
voyages and travels to Russia and Persia, ii, 405). 
In the account of the mission of Sir Antony Sherley 
it is stated that there were a great many merchants 
in Kazwin, but not many rich ones, also several 
artisans, such as gold-smiths and cobblers, who made 
the best shoes in the whole country out of segrin 
[shagreen], in green, white and other colours. There 
were also some master craftsmen who made gilded 
and coloured bows with arrows to match, and others 
who made richly gilded horse-saddles with gilded 
and coloured saddlebows (Sir Antony Sherley and 
his Persian adventure, 153). Father Paul Simon 
records that Kazwin was much frequented for trade, 
because there was an abundance there of silks, 
carpets and brocades (A chronicle of the Carmelites in 
Persia, i, 119). 

The disorders which took place at the end of the 
Safawid period brought a temporary halt to Kazwin’s 
prosperity, and there appears to have been a consider- 
able decrease in the population, due in part, pre- 
sumably, to the decline in trade. Mahmüd the 
Afghan, after he had taken Isfahan, detached a force 
of some 6,000 men under Aman Allah Khan to 
take Kazwin, which surrendered in 1722. In January 
1723, however, there was a popular uprising (/afibázár) 
led by the kalantars [q.v.) of the city against the 
Afghans. They were attacked in every quarter and 
retreated to Isfahan. They are reported to have lost 
some 2,000 men (Sir John Malcolm, History of 
Persia, London 1829, i, 443-4; J. Hanway, An 
historical account of the British trade over the Caspian 
Sea, London 1762, ii, 188). In 1726 Kazwin submit- 
ted to the Ottomans on condition that the governor 
sent to the city was not accompanied by troops. 
The agreement was not kept; 12,000 men under 
SAli Pasha were sent, only to be driven out shortly 
afterwards. Kazwin then declared for Ashraf (Han- 
way, ii, 245; Malcolm, i, 443-4). Hanway, writing in 
1744, quotes a Persian merchant as saying that 
whereas formerly Kazwin had had 12,000 houses, 
it had then only 1,100 (i, 156). 

At the beginning of the r9th century Kazwin still 
manufactured velvets, brocades, and cotton cloth 
(J. Morier, A second journey through Persia, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor to Constantinople in the years 1810- 
1816, London 1818, 203) and was beginning once more 
to flourish. One of the royal princes, Muhammad 
‘Ali Mirza, then still a boy, was appointed governor 
by Fath *Ali Shàh in 1213/1798-9, and retained this 
post until 1221/1806-7 (Bamdad, Sharh-i Rhál-i 
ridjál-i Irán, Tehran 1966, iii, 430). Kazwin's position, 
at the juncture of roads from the new capital Tehran, 
Tabriz, the second city of the empire, and Enzeli 
on the Caspian Sea, gave it a new importance, both 
strategic and commercial. Fath ‘Ali Shah recognized 
the first when he placed its governor under the 
orders of ‘Abbas Mirza [q.v.] in 1818 with a view to 
facilitating his march on Tehran from Adharbaydjan 
in the event of his accession to the throne (Great 
Britain, Public Records Office, F.O. 60/13, Willock 
to Castlereagh, no.9, Tehran, 7 May 1818). The 
main reason for the revival of Kazwin, however, was 
the growing iniportance of the trade routes through 
Trebizond and over the Caspian Sea. Malcolm notes 
its prosperity in 1801 as "the mart of all the commerce 
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of the Caspian" (quoted by C. Issawi, The economic 
history of Iran, 1800-1914, University of Chicago 
1971, 262) and Consul Abbott, reporting on the trade 
in Persia in 1841, states that Kazwin ranked equally 
with Tehran in the extent of its commerce and con- 
tained perhaps as many thriving and wealthy mer- 
chants from all parts of the country as any other 
city in Persia (Great Britain, Public Record Office, 
F,O. 60/92, Report on trade for 1841. Document 
(with omissions) in Issawi, op. cit., 118). Mirza 
Husayn Farahani, who passed through Kazwin in 
1884, states that it had 600 shops, 8 caravansarais, 
40 mosques, 9 madrasas and 12 ice-pits (yakkéal) 
(Safarnadma, 14 ff.). The importance of Kazwin as 
an entrepót for trade is also shown by the fact that 
in 1890 the Imperial Bank of Persia opened a branch 
there, taking over the agency of the New Oriental 
Banking Corporation (Issawi, 346). Communications 
were meanwhile improved. By the 1880s single 
wire lines belonging to the Persian government 
connected Kazwin to Tehran (tbid., 153-4). Metalled 
roads from Kazwin to Tehran in 1899 and from 
Kazwin to Hamadàn in 1906 were coinpleted under 
a concession granted to a Russian company in 
July 1893, and in 1913 a contract for a service of 
motors till the end of 1919 on the roads from Kazwin 
to Rasht, Tehran and Hamadan was obtained by a 
Russian subject, and some cars were put into service 
(ibid., 201). 

In spite of the commercial importance of Kazwin 
in the 19th century, there does not appear to have 
been any appreciable growth in population, though it 
is difficult to compare the figures given for different 
periods since the estimates are not necessary based 


upon the same criteria. Morier, writing in the early | 


part of the century, puts the population at 25,000 
(A second journey, 203), as also does William Ouseley 
(Travels in various countries of the East, particularly 
Persia, London 1819, iii, 377. Cf. also G. A. Olivier, 
Voyage dans l'Empire Ottoman, l'Égypte et la. Perse, 
Paris 1801, iii, 49). A later report dated 1868, gives 
the same figure (United Kingdom, Parliament, 
Accounts and papers 1867-68, Thomson to Allison, 
Tehran, 2oth April 1868, “Report on Persia”. 
Document (with omissions) in Issawi, 28), but the 
census taken in 1298/1880-1 and 1299/1881-2 puts the 
population at 64,362 (Gulriz, 391 ff.). Mirzà Husayn 
Farahani on the other hand states that it was 
7,000 families or some 30,000 persons. The town 
was then divided into i7 districts (mahaila). lts 
walls were mainly in ruins, but 12 gates were still 
standing (Safarnáma, 14-15). According to Curzon, 
the population was reputed to be 40,000 in 1889, but 
the actual figure was probably not more than two- 
thirds of this (Persia and the Persian question, 
London, i, 35). Various estimates for the early part 
of the 2oth century, possibly following Curzon, also 
put the population at 40,000 (Gazeteer of Persia, 
Simla 1905, ii, 314; Sobotsinski, Persiya: statistiko- 
ekonomiteskii ocerke, St. Petersburg 1913, quoted by 
Issawi, 34). 

Kazwin played little part in the events leading up 
to the grant of the constitution. In the first National 
Consultative Assembly it was represented by two 
deputies, and a provincial council (andjuman-i 
vilayatt) was elected. Popular andjumans were also set 
up and established contact with the Tehran andju- 
mans, but were dissolved after Muhammad ‘Ali 
attacked the Assembly in 1908. After resistance to 
Muhammad ‘AIi had been organized in Tabriz and 
Isfahan and the nationalist movement had spread to 
Gilàn, the supporters of the constitution in Kazwin, 
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having taken bast in the Turkish skéhbandari, 
established contact with the nationalists in Gildan. 
The latter under Yeprim Khan took Kazwin in 1909 
and advanced from there on Tehran (Gulriz, 861 ff.). 
In July, with a view to exerting pressure on the 
nationalists, Russia sent troops to Kazwin. Most of 
these were withdrawn in March 1911, but in December 
more Russian troops were sent (Gazeteer of Persia, 
Simla 1914, ii, 310). In the troubled years after the 
suspension of the Assembly in 1911 and during 
World War I there was a general break-down of law 
and order in the province of Kazwin as elsewhere. 
In June 1918 the headquarters of the ‘Dunsterforce”’ 
was established in Kazwin, whence operations were 
undertaken against the Djangalis. During the 
reign of Rida Shah Kazwin declined. As communica- 
tions improved it ceased to be an important entrepót 
and many of the merchant community and consider- 
able numbers of the population in general moved to 
Tehran. 

Bibliography: given substantially in the 
article, but add: Husayn *Ali Sutüda, Ta?rikAca- yi 
Kazwin, in Barrasiha-yt tarikhi, iv/4 (1969), 
97-132, iv/5-6 (1969-70), 165-210; R. Mottahedeh, 
Administration in. Büyid Qazwin, in Islamic 
civilisation 950-1150, ed. D.S. Richards, Oxford 


1973, 33-45- (A. K. S. LAMBTON) 
ii. MONUMENTS 
Most of Kazwin’s mediaeval mosques have 


disappeared, including the early mosque of Rabi‘ b. 
Khuthaym (possibly identical to the Djàmi* al-Thawr 
or Djàmi* al-Tüt of Muhammad b. al-Hadidiàdj), 
the Great Mosque founded by Harün al-Rashid, 
and four others mentioned by Zakariyyà al- Kazwini. 
In the 4th/roth century Kazwin consisted of an 
inner and outer city with two Friday mosques. 
The town walls, begun by Haàrün al-Rashid, even- 
tually comprised 206 towers and 12 gates, They were 
rebuilt in 572/1176 by the vizier Sadr al-Din al- 
Maráàghi; mud brick was used throughout except for 
the battlements and the huge gates. 

The earliest surviving Islamic building yet iden- 
tified in Kazwin is the dome chamber of the Masdjid-i 
Djami‘, which possibly rests on a pre-Islamic struc- 
ture. Its long awkéf inscriptions (a rarity in Iranian 
architecture) date it to between 500/1106 and 508/ 
1114, and mention the patron, the amir Abi Mangür 
Khumartash b. ‘Abd Allah al-‘Imadi. This dome 
chamber adjoined a pre-existing madrasa built in 
the 4th/1oth century by the Sahib Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad. 
According to Zakariyya al-Kazwini, the size of this 
dome was unparalleled anywhere. He relates how 
the masons despaired of vaulting such a huge space 
until a passing boy suggested that they fill the in- 
terior with straw. Although the dome chamber’s 
ground plan, with its double openings on all sides but 
the kibla, resembles those of major Saldjük mos- 
ques in central Iran, the elevation is markedly dif- 
ferent. The model may perhaps bave been a large- 
Scale fire temple. The internal zone of transition 
avoids the complex trilobed squinches of central 
Iran in favour of a broad simple squinch with a 
superposed hexadecagon of similar form. The ratio 
of width to height is less than in other Saldjük dome 
chambers. Hamd Allàh Mustawfi records that the 
mosque was given two iwáns in 548/1153; if the north 
iwán dates from this time (its decoration is certainly 
Saldjük) one would expect a matching southern iwan 
preceding the dome. Possibly the Saldjük mosque 
even had four iwáss. The present mosque is unusually 
large; among religious buildings in Iran, only the 
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shrine of the Imam Rida at Mashhad and the Isfahan 
Djàmi* are more extensive. It is mostly of Safawid | 
and Kadjar date; the south iwdn, for example, bears 
an inscription of Shah ‘Abbas II dated 1069/1658-9. 

The Haydariyya mosque or madrasa (its original 
function is uncertain) has close stylistic links with 
Khumartásh's dome and could be dated a few years 
later. Its square dome chamber stands to the south 
of a courtyard surrounded by Kàdjàr structures. The 
damaged squinch zone develops from that of Khumar- 
tash’s dome, for the arches of the hexadecagon have 
tapering bases which fill the spandrels between the 
arches of the octagon, an imaginative integration of 
the two levels. The exquisite decoration, mainly in 
brick and plaster, is notable both for a masterly 
floriated Kufic inscription and for a very early use 
of glazed ornament. A distinctive architectural and 
decorative style was developed in Kazwin during the 
Saldjük period and influenced buildings in the sur- 
rounding areas, such as the mosques of Kurwa and 
Sudjàs. 

The so-called mausoleum of Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, 
which was recently restored, is of Mongol date. It 
has a square base, a square zone of transition with 
bevelled corners and a conical roof over an internal 
dome. Similar tomb towers abound in Māzandarān. 
The only completely Şafawīd monument in Kazwin is 
the much-ruined palace of Shah Țahmāsp, now a 
museum; a heavily restored pishtak and a kiosk with 
some faded wall paintings survive. The last two 
centuries are represented by the Masdjid-i Shah, 
the Shahzada Husayn and an extremely rich and 
varied network of vaulted bazaars and caravansarais 
now being demolished. 

Bibliography: A. Godard, in Athár-à Irán, i 
(1936), 193-201; D.N. Wilber, in A Survey of 
Persian Art, ed. ‘A. U. Pope, Oxford and New 
York 1939, 996; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter 


nach den arabischen Geographen, repr. Hildesheim 


and New York 1969, 705-22. 
(R. M. HILLENBRAND) 

L-KAZWINI, ABÜ HÀTIM MAHMÜD B. AL-HASAN 
AL-TABARI, a Shafi‘i jurist, teacher of al-Shirázi. 
He belonged to Amul in Tabaristan where he began 
his studies. In Baghdad he studied under Abi 
Hamid al-Isfara’ini d. 406/1015-16, the law of 
inheritance under Ibn al-Labban (d. 402/1o11-12) 
and the «s4] under Ibn al Bakillani (d. 403/1012-13). 
He taught in Baghdad and Amul in 440/1048-9. Al- 
Shirázi describes him as his best teacher. Of his works 
the following are mentioned: 1) Kitab Tadjrid al- 
Tadjrid, a synopsis of the legal work of the same name 
by al-Mahàmili (d. 415/1024-25); 2) Rawnak, a synopsis 
of the Lubáb al-Fikh of al-Mahamili (Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Kashf al-Zunūn, no. 5702); 3) the Kstàb al-Hiyal 
fvl-Fikh (ed. J. Schacht, Hanover 1924), the only 
one that has survived and one of the oldest works of 
the scanty Shafi literature on legal quibbles (Az ya/). 
The book, unlike the Hanafi works of the same 
name by al-Shaybani, al-Khassaf etc., was very 
little used for the practical purpose of getting round 
the Shari‘a, but was rather primarily intended to 
point out legal quibbles which were forbidden or 
disapproved of, in keeping with the stricter Shafi 
standpoint, which regards the kiyal used by the 
Hanafis as contemptible. 

Bibliography: al-Shirazi, Tabakat al-Fu- 
kaha, in al-Nawawi, Biogr. Dict., ed. Wiistenfeld, 
no. 688; al-Subki, Tabakat al-shafiiya al-kubra, 
Cairo 1324, iv, 12; Wiistenfeld, Schafi‘iten, no. 
371 (= Abh. G. W. Gött., 1891, xxxvii). 
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AL-KAZWINI (XxHATiB DIMASHK), DJALĀL AL- 
DIN ABU ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD AL-RAH- 
MÀN B. “UMAR (666-739/1268-1338), Chief Kadi in 
Syria and Egypt and author of two famous 
compendiums on rhetoric. Almost nothing is 
known about his early life. Most biographers mention 
that he was born in Mosul and that his elder brother, 
Imàm al-Din *Umar, was born in Tabriz in 653/1255. 
If it is true that the two brothers were related to 
*Abd al-Karim al-Ráàfi& (d. 623/1266; see Brockel- 
mann, I, 3935, S I, 678), as is reported by Abu ?l- 
Fida?, al-Mukhtasar fi akhbar al-bashar (Cairo 1325 ?), 
iv, 129 (cf. a quotation from al-Rafi‘i by Kazwini in 
Subki, Tabakat al-shafi‘iyya, Cairo 1324/1906, v, 
124, and a note on the misba al-Ráfifi in al-Asnawi, 
Tabakat al-shafityya, Baghdad 1390/1970, i, 572), 
the nisba al-Kazwini is explained. Kazwini himself 
claimed descent from Abi Dulaf al-*Idjli [g.v.] (cf. 
Safadi, al-Wafi 6t-’l-wafayat, ed. Dedering, iii, 
Damascus 1953, 243; Safadi probably knew Kazwini 
personally, since he held an idjàza from him and 
praised him in a poem quoted by Subki, Tabakát, v, 
239) and this claim is often reported in biographies, 
either explicitly or as part of the genealogy of Kaz- 
wini, though it cannot be proved (see Matlab, 99-101). 
Unfortunately, these biographies do not mention 
when and under what circumstances Kazwini's 
family left their native town and give no details on 
the intellectual background of Kazwini’s father, who 
was his first teacher (Yàfid, Mirài al-zamàn, 
Hyderabad 1337/1918-9, iv, 301, asserts that both his 
father and his grandfather held the rank of Chief 
Kadi; cf. also Ibn Tülün, Kwdat Dimashk, ed. S. 
Munadjdjid, Damascus 1956, 82, ll. 8-10, 87, ll. 
14-16), or the studies of rhetoric he might have 
pursued at an early age. Since the Asrar al-balagha 
and the Dalai! al-1‘djaz of ‘Abd al- Khir al-Djurdjani 
(d. 471/1078) were inaccessible to some scholars even 
in the Middle Ages, it would be interesting to know 
where Kazwini studied these two books, and whether 
he might possibly have composed the Talkhis and 
the [dah before coming to Damascus. 

Some biographers assert that Kazwini held a po- 
sition as kadi in a district of Anatolia when he was 
about twenty years old (this prompts Ibn Taghribirdi 
to raise the question whether Kazwini originally 
followed the Shafii madhhab; see Matliib, 107-8) 
and that he was already an accomplished scholar 
when he and his brother came to Damascus in or 
before 689/1290 (the date ‘‘after 690” given by Ibn 
Kathir, al-Bidadya, Cairo 1351/1932, xiv, 185, cannot 
be correct; see Matlib, 108). His teachers, the most 
important of whom was ‘Alam al-Din al-Birzali 
{g.v.], appear to have been interested mostly in 
Stkh, hadith, logic, and the “ilm al-awasl, and there are 
no indications that Kazwini owed his interest in 
rhetoric to any of them (Matl4b, 114-16). Apart 
from the two books he wrote on this subject, there 
is some further evidence of his talents as a man of 
letters: he is reported to have encouraged the study 
of adab through his lectures and to have composed 
an anthology of the poetry of Arradjàni [g.v.]. Ibn 
al-Kadi (Durrat al-hidjal, Cairo 1390/1970, ii, 115) 
mentions a commentary on the 7@iyya of Ibn 
al-Farid by him, and Kalkashandi (Subk al-a‘shda, 
i, 469) cites a commentary on a didactic poem on 
prosody by Sāwī (d. 749/1348; see Brockelmann, 
S II, 258). Bahà? al-Din al-Subki [g.v.] held an 
idjáza for the Talkhis al-miftah from Kazwini (see 


| Nu'aymi, ai-Dàris fi ta?rikh al-madaris, Damascus 


1367/1948, i, 38-9) and Suyiti prided himself on 


| possessing an autograph of this book (Kazwini's 
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handwriting was famous), on which he based his 
urdjtiza (the ‘Ukid al-djumdan; see the ed. published 
in Cairo in 1358/1939, 3, and Suyüti, Bwgkya, 
Cairo 1326/1908-9, 66). Other indications of his 
literary talents come from a iakrid by him on a work 
by Dijamiàl al-Din b. Nubáàta [g.».] and the praise 
bestowed by biographers and poets on his eloquence 
(see Matlüb, 116-8, 139-52), which may have earned 
him the title Khatib Dimashk (Taftàzàni, al-Skark 
al-mujawwal, Istanbul 1330/1911-2, 3; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, i, 210; Mehren, 7; this title does not appear 
as part of his name in any of the biographies known to 
the author of this article though the fact that he held 
the office of KAafib is mentioned). Some assert that 
Kazwini knew Persian and Turkish in addition to 
Arabic. His competence in fikk was, according to 
Ibn al-*Imáàd (Skhadharát, vi, 123), reflected in a woik 
on the usual. 

In sharp contrast to the scarcity of information 
on Kazwini's early career, and the isolated data on 
his activities as a man of letters, are the many details 
on his official career, the most important of which 
are the following: He held various teaching positions 
and deputised for his brother (who had been ap- 
pointed kàdi in 696/1297) and Nadjm al-Din b. 
Sasra [q.v.] in 705/1305, and became kAafib and 
imám of the Mosque of the Umayyads in 706/1307, 
and Chief Kàdi and Kádi of the Army of Syria in 724/ 
1324, having received the appointment in person from 
the Mamlük sultan al-Nàsir during a visit to Cairo 
(in 711/1311 he had distinguished himself by his per- 
sonal courage in resisting the imposition of heavy 
taxes by one of al-Nàgsir's lieutenants, but this op- 
position had apparently not met with disfavour from 
al-Nàsir, who had his lieutenant imprisoned; see Ibn 
Hadjar, ai-Dwurar al-kàmina, ii, Hyderabad 1373/ 
1954, 235-6). Soon afterwards, in 727/1327, he was 
appointed Chief Kadgi in Cairo, succeeding Badr al- 
Din Ibn Djamàc'a [q.v.]. This appointment marked the 
height of his career. No kādi was said to have gained 
an influence over a Turkish ruler comparable to 
Kazwini's. Unfortunately Kazwini's position was ad- 
versely influenced by the dissolute life of his sons, 
who were charged with corruption. In the end al- 
Nasir was unable to ignore the numerous complaints 
(Makrizi, Sulik, ed. M. Ziyada, Cairo 1941, ii/2, 
439-42; according to Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar, iv, 
Hyderabad 1350/1931, 4, he had been advised of 
these complaints as early as 724) and felt himself 
compelled to dismiss Kazwini and appoint him to 
his former position in Damascus, where he died soon 
afterwards on 15 Djumada I 739/30 November 1338. 

Of Kazwini’s writings only the Talkhis al-miftah 
and the Idak fi ‘ultim al-balagha appear to have sur- 
vived. The Talkkis is a digest of the third section 
of the Miftak al-Sulim by Sakkaki {q.v.], which in 
turn is based on the Asrdr al-balagha and the Dala?il 
al-i‘djaz of ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani [see IST1 ÄRA]. 
The Idah is an enlarged version of the Talkhis. Both 
works, though not free from dryness and some ca- 
suistry, gained wide circulation, as is evidenced by 
the numerous manuscripts and commentaries that 
have come down to us; and their popularity to this 
day is shown by the existence of various printed 
editions (lists of manuscripts, printed editions, and 
commentaries in manuscript or in print in Hadjdji 
Khalifa, 210-11, 473-9; Brockelmann, II, 22, S II, 15; 
Matlüb, 169-82; 184-90). They completely superseded 
not only the two books by Diurdjàni, but also the 
work by Sakkaki. At the same time, however, they 
secured a firm place for the methodical approach that 
had been initiated by these two authors and influen- 


ced the older, unsystematic method of discussing 
literary theory in collections of chapters on the 
figures of speech (badi‘) which continued to be 
practised. The main differences between the presen- 
tation of Kazwini and that of Sakkaki are: (a) 
Kazwini's classification of the madjéz ‘akli as part 
of the “ilm al-ma‘éni (see Mehren, 30; Sakkaki 
classifies this group of figures under the “ilm al- 
bayán); (b) the addition of a section on the badi‘ 
clearly distinguished from the sections on the 
“ilm al-ma‘ani (based on Djurdjani’s Dal@il) and 
the ‘ilm al-bayén (based on Djurdjani’s Asrdr; 
Sakkàki in dealing with these figures only speaks of 
“special methods frequently used for the purpose of 
embellishing a literary composition"); (c) the 
addition of chapters on sarika, ibtida>, takhallus, 
and intiha? [gq.v.]  Kazwini also consulted and 
discussed the two books by *Abd al-Káhir al-Djur- 
djàni and the Kashskaf of Zamakhshari, and borrowed 
from some of his other predecessors, often without 
acknowledging his borrowings (Matlab, 191-243). The 
oldest manuscript of the Yalkhis carried the date 
724 (Matlüb, 164). The Idáh, which was intended as 
a supplement to the Talkhis, cannot have been 
written before the Talkhis, but nothing further is 
known about the date of composition of these books 
or the circumstances under which they were written. 
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KAZWINI, HAMD ALLAH [see HAMD ALLĀH 
MUSTAWFI]. 

AL-KAZWINI, NADJM AL-DIN fABD AL-GHAFFÁR 
B. ‘ABD AL-KARĪM, a Shafi‘i jurist and Sufi 
who died in Muharram 665/October 1266. The most 
important of his writings was a work known either 
as al-Hàwi fi 'Lfur&* or al-Hàwi fi ’l-fatawi, or 
simply as al-Hadwi, which became a widely used 
textbook of Shafi fikk, and was the subject of nu- 
merous commentaries and glosses: seventeen are 
listed by Hadjdji Khalifa (Kashf al-gunin, ed. 
Yaltkaya and Bilge, i, cols. 625-7). A versified 
paraphrase of the work, al-Bahdjat al-wardiyya, 
by Zayn al-Din ‘Umar b. Mugaífar al-Wardi (d. 
749/1348) became especially popular. Al-Kazwini 
also wrote al-Lubáb fi 'l-fikh, a briefer work than 
al-Hawi, and himself composed a commentary on it, 
al-‘Idjab fi sharh al-lubab; and a book on mathematics 
is also attributed to him. In addition to his accom- 
plishments as a jurist, he was celebrated as a Sufi 
possessed of wondrous powers. While travelling to 
Mecca for the hadjdj, he was seen to be working on 
ai-Hàuwi in the depth of the night, with the paper 
illumined by a mysterious light from his fingers. 
During this journey, he is related to have met Abü 
Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), founder of 
the Suhrawardi order or jarika, who encouraged 
him to complete the writing of al-Hawi. He spent 
most of his life in Kazwin, where he was celebrated 
for his luminous fingers as well as other karámát. 
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(H. ALGAR) 

AL-KAZWINI, ZAKARIYYA? B. MUHAMMAD B. 
MAHMUD Abi Yahya (Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 188-9: 
Muhammad b. Mahmid al- Kifi al- Kazwini), famous 
Arab cosmographer and geographer. He 
drew his origin from an Arab family (his ancestor, 
Shaykh Abu ’l-Kasim b. Hibat Allah al-Kazwini, 
was probably descended from Anas b. Malik (q.v.]), 
who had been Persianised after settling at Kazwin 
in Persia. Judging from certain solecisms to be found 
in al-Kazwini’s works, Arabic does not seem to 
have been his mother tongue. 

He was born at Kazwin, probably towards 600/1203 
and seems to have received there his legal education. 
At a moment difficult to establish he left his native 
town, went to Baghdàd and stayed also some time in 
Damascus where he met, probably towards 630/1233, 
the weil-known philosopher and mystic Ibn al- 
*Arabi (d. 638/1240 (q.v.]). It was apparently at this 
period that he visited al-Mawsil where he met 
Diya? al-Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239 (see iBN 
AL-ATHIR], and perhaps also the town of Sindjàr. 
Al-Kazwini travelled also in Persia and paid a visit 
to the town of Djannàba. According to Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, he stayed for a long time in al-Wasit and 
al-Hilla, where he fulfilled the function of kadi under 
the reign of the last ‘Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘sim 
(640-56/1240-58). We do not know where he met the 
Arab philologist and geographer Ibn Sa‘id al- 
Gharnati [g.v.] who went to the East in 648/1250. 
From al-Kifi, one of his nisbas, it would tollow 
that he lived for a certain time in Küfa. After 
Baghdad had taken by the Mongols in 656/1258, he 
retired from public life to devote himself entirely to 
scientific activities. It is quite probable that he 
found a Maecenas in the Persian historian and 
statesman al-Djuwayni (d. 682/1283 [q.v.], from 
661/1262 governor of Baghdad on behalf of Hilagi 
and his successor Abaka. It is perhaps because of his 
presumed protection that he dedicated his cosmo- 
graphical work to al-Djuwayni. He died in 682/1283. 
(On his name and life, see his Cosmography, ii; 
Athar al-bilad, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 
I2I, 232, 263, 293, 310, 334, 349, 367-8 and *Adja^ib 
al-makhlikat, in margins of al-Damiri, Hayat al- 
Hayawan, Cairo 1319/1901-2, 3; S. de Sacy, Chresto- 
mathie arabe?, iii, 447, 448 ff.; F. Wüstenfeld, in 
Göttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, i (1848), 349ff.; M. 
Reinaud, Géographie d'Aboulféda, tr. i, Paris 1848, 
pP. cxliii-cl; Brockelmann, GAL I, 481; M. Streck, 
al-Kazwini, in EI!; 1. Yu. Kratkovsky, Arabskaya 
geograficeskaya literatura, in idem, Izbrannye soči- 
neniya, iv, Moscow-Leningrad 1957, 359-60.) 

Al-Kazwini is the author of two works, a cos- 
mographical one and a geographical one. The first, 
commonly named Cosmography, has the title ‘Adja?ib 
al-makhlikat wa-gharáa^ib al-mawdjüdat '*Prodigies of 
things created and miraculous aspects of things 
existing". This work is divided into two parts, the 
first of which treats of supraterrestrial things, and 
the second of terrestrial ones. In the first part the 
author describes the celestial phenomena, i.e. the 
moon, the sun, the stars, and speaks then of the 
inhabitants of heaven, the angels. At the end of this 
part he explains the problems of chronology and of 
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the Arabic and Syrian calendars. The second part 
begins with a treatise on the four elements, the 
meteors and the winds. The author then describes 
the division of the earth into seven climates and 
gives a description of all the known seas and rivers. 
Having explained the causes of earthquakes and of 
the formation of mountains and wells, he passes in 
review the three kingdoms of nature: the mineral, 
the vegetable and the animal. The description of the 
animal kingdom is preceded by that of man, his 
character and anatomy, and by a characteristic of 
human tribes. The other living beings are discussed 
after djinns and ghtls have been dealt with. 

Al-Kazwini's Cosmography, the first systematic 
exposition of cosmography in Muslim literature, en- 
joyed great popularity in the whole of the Islamic 
world, as is attested by a great number of manu- 
scripts representing several Arabic versions, by 
Persian and Turkish translations and by the revisions 
of the work. J. Ruska (Kazwini-Studien, in. Isl., iv 
(1913), 14-66, and 236-62) has shown against Wüsten- 
feld (see the latter’s edition of the ‘Adj@ib, Kosmo- 
graphie 1. Gottingen 1849, pp. vii-xii) that there were 
four different Arabic versions of the Cosmography, 
the second of which, represented by Cod. Monac. 
464, the oldest manuscript known so far, and by 
many others, seems to be the best. Wiistenfeld 
however, for his edition of the ‘Adjaib, has chosen 
the most recent version (iv) which is only an 18th 
century recast of al-Kazwini’s original work. This 
recast is represented by ms. Gotha 1508. Besides, 
Wiistenfeld has greatly complicated his edition by 
rejecting several fragments of version (iv) and re- 
placing them with fragments taken from manuscripts 
belonging to other versions of the CA4djà?ib. Thus he 
has fabricated a completely new text which does not 
represent any of the existing versions of the work. 
Besides Wüstenfeld's edition, there is also a Cairo 
edition (n.d., 8°, 416 pp.), based on a manuscript 
related to Cod. Monac. 464 and analogous to the 
edition of the Cosmography published in the margins 
of the edition of al-Damiri’s Hayat al-Hayawan 
(Cairo 1319/1901-2). 

The manuscripts of the Cosmography are often 
illustrated with 7.2. geometrical tables and miniatures 
representing plants, animals and various monsters, 
which have sometimes a high artistic value (on the 
Arabic versions, the Persian and Turkish translations 
and the manuscripts of these versions, see al- Kazwini, 
Kosmographie. i, ed. Wüstenfeld, iii-xii; Streck, op. 
cil.; «A.M. *Akkàd, ai-Fusül, 123-7; Brockelmann, 
S I, 883; Krackovsky, op. cit., 362-5; M. Kowalska, 
Eine unbekannte | Handschrift al-Kazwinis Kitab 
°Ag@ ib al-mahklikat, in Folia Orientalia, if2 (1959), 
326-32). 

The sources of the ‘Adja>ib al-makhlikat have 
not yet been studied (see on this problem Pertsch, 
Kat. d. arab. Handschr. zu Gotha, iii, 431). Going 
through Wiistenfeld’s edition one can discover 
some twenty-odd authors whose works have been 
used, from al-Djahiz and Ibn al-Fakih down to 
Ibn al-Athir, the most often-quoted being the one by 
Abi Hamid al-Andalusi and the anonymous treatise 
entitled Tukfat al-ghara’ib (see M. Kowalska, 
Remarks on the unidentified Cosmography Tuhfat 
al-gara@?ib, in Folia Orientalia, ix (1967), 11-8). 
The connexions between the Cosmography and 
Yakit’s Mu'djam al-buldàn are still to be established. 

From what has been said above, it is evident 
that there does not yet exist any critical edition 
of the Cosmography. Wüstenfeld's edition stimulated 
a translation by H.Ethé (Leipzig 1868) which 
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comprises, however, only the first part. At the be- 
ginning of the rgth century A. L. de Chézy trans- 
lated the chapters on the minerals, the vegetables 
and the human being (see S.de Sacy, op. cit. iii, 
385-516). In his Über die Ursprung und die Bedeutung 
der Sternnamen (Berlin 1809), L. Ideler published 
an annotated edition of the chapter on the stars. Of 
the partial editions, translations and studies of the 
Cosmography the following are mentioned here by way 
of example J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch aus der Kos- 
mographie des ... al-Kazwini, Heidelb. Prog. d. 
Oberrealschule, Kirchhain N.-L. 1896; Über den 
falschen und den echten. Kazwini, in Mitt. Gesch. 
Naturwiss., xiii (1914), 183-8; S.J. Anbacher, 
Die Abschnitte über die Geister u. die wunderbaren 
Geschöpfe aus Qazwini’s Kosmographie..., Kirch- 
hain N.-L. 1905; F.Taeschner, Die Psychologie 
Kazwini, thesis Kiel, Tübingen 1912; E. Wiedemann, 
Über die Kriechtiere nach al-Qazwini, dans SB 
Phys.-med. Soc. Erlangen, xlviii-xlix (1916-7), 222-85; 
Ubersetzung und Besprechung des Abschnitles über 
die Pflanzen von Qazwini, ibid., 286-321; G. Jacob, 
Studien in arabischen Geographen, Berlin 1892, 
iii, 94-124: Ornithologisches zu Qazwini; G. Ferrand, 
La Tuhfai al-albàb de Abi Hamid al-Andalusi 
al-Garnafi, dans JA, (Oct.-Dec. 1:925), 230-35; 
A. Seippel, Rerum normannicarum fontes arabici, 
Oslo 1896-1928, 102-3 and 140-1 and Adnotationes 
criticae, pp. XLVI and LXVI-LXVII. 
Al-Kazwini's second work, commonly called 
Geography, is known from several manuscripts be- 
longing to two different versions. The oldest, en- 
titled *Adjá?ib al-buldán ''Prodigies of the Countries" 
(see Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 186) was composed in 661/ 
1262-3 (see Reinaud, op. cit. cxliv). The second 
completely revised version dates from 674/1275-6. 
It carries the title Athar al-bilad wa-akhbar al- 
“ibad “Monuments of the Countries and History of 
their Inhabitants” (see Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 154). 
The four manuscripts of the second version served 
Wiistenfeld as the basis for his edition of the Geo- 
graphy|Cosmography, ii: Athar al-bilad, Gottingen 
1848. Another edition, Beirut 1380/1960-1, is in fact 
only a reproduction of Wiistenfeld’s publication. 
The description of the earth in the Athàr al-bilád 
follows the Ptolemaic division of the orkowmene into 
seven climates. The cities, countries, mountains, 
rivers etc. situated in each of these climates are 
described in alphabetical order. The description of 
each city or country contains geographical and his- 
torical facts and also biographical data on famous 
personalities originating from them. Thus the 
Geography resembles the Mu‘djam al-buldan of 
Yàküt so far as the disposition of the material is 
concerned (except that in al-Kazwini’s work the 
material is distributed over seven different diction- 
aries according to the division in climates). Certain 
articles of the Geography, concerning e.g. various 
mountains, rivers etc. can also be found in the 
Cosmography, often with exactly the same tenor. 
Besides the two Arabic versions, several Persian 
revisions and Turkish abridgements of the Geography 
are known. Towards 808/1403 al-Bakuwi gave a new 
version of it, which is independent of the two Arabic 
versions mentioned above (on the various versions 
and translations of the Geography and on the manu- 
scripts of this work, see Wüstenfeld, Kosmographie. 
ii, pp. iii-x; Streck, op. cit., Brockelman, S I, 882-3). 
As opposed to the sources of the Cosmography, 
those of Athdr al-bilad have been object of some 
studies. Already F. Wüstenfeld had compiled a list 
(very incomplete, however) of the sources used by 
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al-Kazwini (Góft. Gelehrte Anzeigen, i, (1848), 351). 
He returned to this problem in his edition of Yàküt's 
Mu‘djam al-buldén (Leipzig 1866-70, v, 46-7) where 
he propounded the opinion that al- Kazwini made ex- 
tensive use of this work, without mentioning this use. 
W. Jwaideh (The Introductory Chapters of Yàqüt's 
Mu‘jam al-Buldan, Leiden 1959, 44, n. 1) has shown 
that al-Kazwini borrowed from Yakit the preliminary 
descriptions of all seven climates. In 1967 M. Kowals- 
ka published the first serious study on the sources of 
the Geography in an article entitled The Sources of 
al-Qazwini’s Athar al-Bilad, in Folia Orientalia, 
viii (1966), 41-88, in which she gives a detailed 
analysis of those sources. From this it appears that 
nearly 360 articles out of the ca. 600 which forni the 
total of al-Kazwini’s geographical dictionary contain 
data borrowed from the Mu‘djam al-buldán, and 
that a very considerable part (viz. 157) of these 
360 articles contain nothing else but extracts from 
Yakit’s work. Thus the Mu‘djam al-buldan forms 
the principal source of the Athar al-bilad. M. Kowals- 
ka’s study shows also that all quotations from al- 
Ya*kübi, Ibn al-Fakih, Ibn Fadlàn, Ibn Hawkal, 
al-Mukaddasi and from the two risálas of Abü Dulaf 
to be found in al-Kazwini's Geography, have been 
borrowed by the latter not from the original works of 
the geographers in question but from the Mu'djam 
al-buldan. She has also established an almost com- 
plete list of the fragments al-Kazwini has extracted 
from other Arabic sources, from which are cited 
here the works of Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Turtishi 
{= Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib al-Turtüshi; see T. Kowalski, 
Relatio Ibrahim ibn Ja*küb de itinere slavico, Cracow 
1946, 21-35), al-Birüni, al-‘Udhri, Abū Hamid 
al-Andalusi and an anonymous cosmographical 
treatise of the r2th century entitled Twhfat al- 
ghara@ib. Finally, she has compiled a list of al- 
Kazwini’s oral informants. The author of the Athkdr 
al-bilad owes his knowledge of West Africa to two 
of these informants (see M. Kowalska, Zwei wenig 
bekannte muslimische Reisende in. West-Sudan im 
13. Jh., in Folia Orientalia, iii (1961), 231-4). 

Although rather uncritical and lacking an index, 
Wiistenfeld’s edition of the Athdr al-bilad became 
nevertheless the starting-point of several partial 
editions, translations and special studies on the 
various chapters of the work. These studies are: 
G. Jacob, Studien in arabischen Geographen, Berlin 
1892, ii, 38-9, 60-1; idem, Arabische Berichte von 
Gesandten an germanische Fürstenhófe aus dem 9. 
und 10. Jarhhundert, Berlin-Leipzig 1927, 21-33; 
A.Seippel, Rerum normannicarum fontes arabict, 
24-5, 44 and Adnot. crit., pp. XII-XIII, XX; G. Fer- 
rand, Le Tuhfat al-albàb d’'Abūü Hámid al-Andalusi 
al-Garnati, in JA (1925), 235-9; M. C. Lyons, 
Some Aspects of Al-Qazwini’s Athar al-Bilad, in 
Glasgow Univ. Or. Soc. Trans., xx, (1963-4), 63-76; 
M. Kowalska, Namensregister zu Kazwini’s Atar 
al-Bilad, in RO, xxix/1, (1965), 99-115, XXxX/I, 
(1966), 119-34; idem, Al-Qazwini’s A thar al-Bilad and 
the quotations from Abi Dulaf’s Narrative, in Atti 
del III Congresso di Studi Arabi e Islamici, Ravello 
1966, Naples 1967, 427-35. 

Al-Kazwini was the greatest of Arabic cosmo- 
graphers. He was at the same time astronomer, 
geographer, geologist, mineralogist, botanist, zool- 
ogist and ethnographer. Like all his predecessors 
(who appeared already in the 6th/12th century), he 
was only a good compiler who neither produced a 
new fact nor created any new theory. Being, how- 
ever, very learned and very cultivated at the same 
time, he succeeded in synthesizing all the facts known 
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in his time about the above-mentioned sciences. 
His principal merit lies in his having accomplished 
the raising of cosmography to a literary genre of 
extremely high level. He was also a talented vul- 
gariser who knew to express himself clearly and 
realized that erudition should not exceed certain 
limits, in order not to discourage the general public. 
His language is clear, simple and varied, although he 
often does not give anything but a mosaic of ex- 
tracts from sources, arranged nevertheless in a 
skilful way. Highly appreciated by certain modern 
Arabists who sometimes compare him to Herodotus 
and Pliny (Reinaud, op. cit. p. cxliv; see also Streck, 
op. cit. and Kraékovsky, op. cit. 358-9), al-Kazwini 
has been judged far too severely by other scholars. 
G. von Grunebaum (Medieval Islam, Chicago 1947, 
301-2, 304) quotes two passages from the ‘Adja?ib 
al-makhlikat to illustrate the decline of critical 
science in the 7th/13th century, and G. Wiet (Intro- 
duction à la littérature arabe, Paris 1966, 210) looks 
upon al-Kazwini's Cosmography as a work ''devoid 
of critical mind" and *'lacking originality". Ac- 
cordingly, M. Kowalska (The Sources, 87-8) calls 
him *an amateur geographer ... (who] selected the 
available data rather uncritically often in a quite 
accidental way’’. She also insists that he ‘‘has pla- 
giarized the writing of the older geographers and 
historians”. Indeed, the impression cannot be 
resisted that al-Kazwini surpassed all the other 
Arabic cosmographers and geographers in plagiarism. 
This results clearly from the way in which he un- 
scrupulously plundered the Mu‘djam al-buldan 
without even mentioning the name of the author of 
his main source. 

Al-Kazwini exerted a great influence on the 
Arabic cosmographers and geographers of later 
periods. His two works, have been turned to account 
by authors like Shams al-Din al-Dimashki (d. 
7297/1327), Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Harrani (writing 
ca. 732/1332), Hamd Allah. Kazwini (d. towards 
750[1349), al-Damiri (d. 808/1405), Ibn al-Wardi 
(d. 861/1457) and several others, down to Mabhmüd 
b. Sa‘id al-Safakusi (d. after 1233/1818). On this 
question, see inter alia, A. F. Mehren, Manuel de 
la cosmographie dw moyen áge, Paris-Copenhagen- 
Leipzig 1874, 165, 168, 179, 186-91, 198 and passim; 
Kra¢kovsky, op. cit., 365, 385-6, 493, 598, 618 and 
748-9. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(T. Lewicki) 

AL-KAZZÁZ, ABÜ ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
DJASFAR AL-TAMĪMĪ, was born in Kayrawàn and 
spent most of his life there. Attached to the Fatimid 
caliphs, who held him in high esteem and loaded 
him with gifts, he followed them—probably for a 
very brief time—to Egypt and then returned to 
Kayrawàn, where he devoted himself to teaching 
the linguistic sciences until his death in 412/1021-2, 
aged about 90. Respected by the great and loved by 
the people for his powerful personality, his exemplary 
life and his great liberality, he was venerated by 
his students, most of whom became prominent men 
of letters, such as Ibn Rashik, Ibn Sharaf and Ibn 
al-Barr, whose teaching of language and grammar 
was authoritative in Spain, and also al-Hatimi, the 
celebrated detractor of al-Mutanabbi. 

Although considered by critics an excellent poet 
of verses ‘‘at once natural and studied” and often 
referred to by Ibn Rashik for problems of literary 
criticism (see refs. to al-“Umda in the bibliography 
below), it is chiefly for his numerous and voluminous 
works on grammar and lexicography that al-Kazzaz 


seems to have commanded attention in his lifetime. 
The following titles are cited: (1) Kitab al-hurdf, 
which seems to be the same as al-Djdmi‘, is a vast 
compilation bringing together the meaning of each 
particle, harf, its use, its value, and its role in the 
sentence; (2) Kuitaéb al-‘asharat (published Sidon 
1344/1925-6), a lexicographic work on words carrying 
ten or more different meanings; (3) Kitab al-hula 
wa ’l-shiyat, Sidon 1344/1925-6, on the anatomy of 
the human body, for the use of scribes and slave 
dealers; (4) Kitàb al-muthallath, on patterns with 
triple vocalisation; (5) Kitab al-dad wa 'l-2a; (6) 
Kitab al-ta‘rid wa ’l-tasrih; (7) Kitáb má yadjüz li 
‘L-shair fi’l-dardra, on poetic licence; éd. M. Ka‘bi, 
Tunis 1971; (8) I‘rab al-Duraydiyya, a commentary 
on the poem called al-Maksira by Ibn Durayd; (9) 
Sharh Risdlat al-balagha, on a work of rhetoric; 
(10) Kitab abyát al-ma‘ani, on the riddling verses 
of al-Mutanabbi; (11) Kitab ma ukhidha ‘an al- 
Mutanabbi min al-lahn wa 'l-ghalat, on the criti- 
cisms arising from certain instructions in the poetry 
of al-Mutanabbi; (12) Kitab adab al-sultan wa-’l- 
ta?addub lahu, in to volumes, probably a work on 
the rules of conduct for princes and those to be ob- 
served towards them. (For the mss. of these works, 
see Brockelmann in the Bibliography below.) 

By the nature and worth of his teaching and his 
writings, al-Kazzàz seems to have played a deter- 
mining role in the philological orientation which 
characterises the ‘Literary School of Kayrawan”’ 
under the Zirids. 

Bibliography: Ibn Rashik, al-‘Umda, Cairo 
1955, i, 72, 107, 131, 155, 174, 183, ii, 78, 85, 186, 
187, 188, 245; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, Beirut 1963, 
362-3; Yakit, Udaba?, Cairo 1922, viii, 111; 
xviii, 105-9; xix, 37; Ibn Khallikàn, Wafayát, 
Cairo 1948, iv, 9-11; al-Kifti, Inbah, i, 318, iii, 
84-7, 315; idem, al-Muhammadin min al-shu‘ara?, 
Beirut 1970, 185-6; Ibn Dihya, al-Mufrib, Cairo 
1954, 88; al-FUmari, Masálik al-absár, MS. 2327 
Paris, f. 130; Safadi, al-Wafi, ii, 304-5; Ibn al- 
Abbar, Takmila, Cairo 1955-6, i, 133, MO. 340; 
Makkari, Nafh, Cairo 1949, i, 374; Suydti, Bughya, 
29; idem, M uzhir?, Cairo, i, 88 (in which the person 
identified with Ibn al-Kazzàz in the footnote is in 
fact another writer), 96; H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
Bisat al-‘akik, Tunis 1330, 57; idem, Warakdt, 
Tunis 1965, i, 102-3; Maymani, Ibn Rashik, Cairo 
1343, 37-9; Brockelmann, SI, 539; R. Blachére, 
Un poéte arabe du IV® siécle de l'Hégire, Paris 1935, 
292; H.-R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous les 
Zirides, Paris 1962, 779-80 and index; *A..R. 
Yaghi, Hayat al-Kayrawan, Beirut 1962, 95, 137- 
40; Ch. Bouyahia, La vie littéraire en Ifrikiya 
sous les Zirides, Tunis 1972, index. 

(Cu. BovvAHtA) 

KECE. [see LiBAs]. 

KECEDJI-ZADE. [see FU?AD PASHA; 
MOLLA). 

KECIBOYNUZU iBRÀHiM HILMI PASHA (b. 1160/ 
1747, d. 1240/1825) Ottoman Grand Vizier, 
November 1806-June 1807. The son of a Janissary 
officer, he rose through various posts in the corps 
to the chief command (hence he is sometimes re- 
ferred to as Ibrahim ‘‘Agha’”’). Upon the dismissal 
of Hafiz Isma‘_Ql Pasha (14 November 1806), provoked 
by the attempt to use the troops of the Nizim-i 
Djedid [g.v.] in Rümeli, he was appointed Grand 
Vizier. As serdár against Russia (war having been 
declared by the Porte on 22 December), he led a 
refractory army of Janissaries and volunteers to 
Silistre (May 1807), where, however, no military 
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activity ensued. When news of the final rising against 
Selim III (the *Kabakel wak*asl", 25 May) reached 
the camp, the Janissaries rose in sympathy and 
Ibrahim fled into hiding at Ruscuk. He was dismissed 
on 18 June. The various governorships he held there- 
after are listed in S*O, i, 154. For the context of 
these events and full bibliography, see S. J. Shaw, 
Between old and new. The Ottoman Empire under 
Selim III, 1789-1807, Harvard Middle Eastern 
Studies no. 15, 1971, and SELIM III. (ED.) 

KEDAH. [see KALAH]. 

LE KEF. [see AL-KAF]. 

KEFE, KAFA, KAFFA, the old name of the town 
of modern Theodosia (Russian Feodosia), 
on the southeastern coast of the Crimea. In classical 
times its name was Theodosia, and it was founded 
in the first half of the 7th century B.C. as a colony 
from Miletus in lonia. It is first mentioned in 390 
B.C., and according to the sources, the town derived 
great profit from exports to Greece, having a port 
with a capacity for 100 ships. However, the town's 
trade was harmed by attacks of the Scythian tribes 
living in the steppes to the north of Kefe. Kefe is 
recorded by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the form 
Kapha as the place where the people of the Chersonese 
fought with the king of the Bosphorus. In the follow- 
ing centuries, Kefe was founded. This place was 
known as Caphum in Roman days, and the Byzantines 
erected a column which bears an inscription with the 
date 819 A.D. (E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks in 
South Russia, repr. New York 1965, ii, 555-8; Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-encyclopádie, v, A, 2, cols. 1921-2; for 
the other accounts concerning the name Kefe, see J. 
Buchan Telfer, The Crimea and Transcaucasia, 
London 1876, i, 74). With one or two exceptions, the 
name Kefe is not mentioned in other sources before 
the 13th century. 

Geographical conditions linked the Crimea, and 
naturally Kefe, to the Kiptak steppes, and also via 
the Black Sea to Anatolia, and especially to Istanbul. 
In the development of the East-West and South- 
North transit trade, Kefe played a great role. Like 
other Crimean ports, it was dependent on Byzantium, 
but autonomous in its internal affairs. When the 
Latins captured Constantinople in 1204, it became 
dependent on the Byzantine kingdom of Trebizond. 
From the 13th century onwards, the Saldjiiks of 
Rüm became concerned with the Crimean peninsula; 
there were some Turkish traders active at that time 
in Kefe, and the Kefe-Sinope-Istanbul route was the 
most used in the Black Sea (G. I. Bratianu, Recher- 
ches sur le commerce génois dans la Mer Noire au 
XIII* siécle, Paris 1929, 228). When Genoa and 
Venice obtained permission to trade in the Byzantine 
lands, the Genoese assumed the more active role in 
the Black Sea and in the region of Crimea. The 
Crimean ports benefited from the peace established 
within the steppes by the Mongols, and the Genoese, 
probably ca. 1266, received permission to trade and 
to live in Kefe with the consent of the Golden 
Horde Khan Mengii Timir, as well as from Uran 
Timür, grandson of Djoči, who was the ancestor of 
the Crimean Khans and who had been granted the 
land as an appanage (Bratianu, 198 ff.; W. Heyd, 
Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen-âge, 
repr. Leipzig 1939, ii, 163 ff.). The Genoese built 
city walls around Kefe and also founded some other 
trade colonies near it. At the time when Ibn Battüta 
visited Kefe, it could accommodate 200 ships 
(Rikla, tr. Gibb, i, 142-3). Kefe had a cosmopolitan 
population, and was nominally dependent on the 
Golden Horde Khan (decree of Timūr Kutlugh dated 


800/1398, cf. A. Nimet Kurat, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi 
Arşivindeki Altınordu, Kırım ve Türkistan hanlarina 
ait yarhk ve bitikler, Istanbul 1940, 148-9). Apart 
from the many Muslims, there were also Genoese, 
Greeks and Armenians and it was estimated that in 
823/1420 the population in the city was ca. 40,000 
(Schiltberger, Travels and Bondage, London 1879, 49, 
50). Pero Tafur says that the city was as big as Seville, 
but twice as crowded; and since the slave-trade was 
important there, there were agents of the Mamlūk 
state despatching slaves from the Caucasus to Egypt 
(Travels and Adventures, 1435-1439, London 1926, 
132, 133 ff.). In Kefe there was a tudun whose task 
was to look after the Muslims on behalf of the Golden 
Horde Khan, and also a customs officer to collect 
the duties on commerce (Kurat, op. cit., 64, 149; 
Heyd, op. cit., ii, 370). 

After the Giray Crimean Khanate came into exist- 
ence, it began a continuous struggle with the Genoese. 
With the support of an Ottoman force, Hadjdji Giray 
(d. 860/1456) besieged Kefe; the Genoese bought them 
off by agreeing to pay a tribute of 3,000 gold pieces 
(Heyd, ii, 383), although Hadjdji Giray continued to 
exert pressure on the town. 

Attempts by the Genoese to impede Ottoman trade 
in the Black Sea determined the Ottomans to move 
against Kefe. Gedik Ahmed Pasha conquered Kefe 
with 300 ships of varying tonnage at the beginning of 
Safar 880/June 1475 (‘Ashikpashazade, Ta°rikh, 
Istanbul 1332, 213-15; Ibn Kemal, Tewérikh-i Al-i 
“Othman, ed. Serafettin Turan, Ankara 1954, 421-3; 
Heyd, ii, 401 ff.). Kefe and other Genoese strongholds 
were now taken directly under Ottoman sovereignty, 
whilst the landward parts and high plateau of Crimea 
were left to the Crimean Khanate. In the time of 
Bayezid II (886-918/1481-1512), Kefe became a 
princely sandjak and first the prince Mehemmed, and 
then after his death, Siileyman son of Selim I, 
became the governors of this sandjak. During his 
struggle for the throne, Selim had had to stay in 
Kefe for a while (Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Arşivi, N.E. 
98; Çagatay Uluçay, Yavuz Sultan Selim nasıl 
padisah oldu, in TD, ix (Istanbul 1954), 81, 89-90). 

The trade of Kefe was now in the hands of Turkish 
Muslim traders, following the Kefe-Sinop-Istanbul 
and Kefe-Trebizond routes, and according to the Kefe 
customs record book, dated 892/1487, trade was 
brisker than before (see Basbakanlik Arsiv Genel Mü- 
dürlüğü, Kefe mukataası defteri, No. 5280 mükerrer). 

The internal condition of the town is known from 
a tahrir register from the reign of Süleymàn I; ac- 
cording to this, Kefe was divided into three sections, 
the Ié Kal'e (Inner fortress), the Frenk Hisarl (the 
European castle) and the Kal‘e alti (the lower side of 
the castle); Muslims resided in Ié Kal‘e and Frenk 
Hisárl, and Christians (such as Greeks, Armenians, 
Russians), Jews and Circassians used to stay in Kal‘e 
alti (Khak-i-Kal‘e) (Basbakanhk Arsiv Genel Müdür- 
ligii; Tapu-Tahrir defteri, No. 370, pp. 481-3). 


Muslims quarters local house- single 
groups holds | persons 
Frenk Hisarf 10 — 139 34 
Kalfe-i Birün II — 176 52 
non-Muslims 
Khak-i Kal‘e 26 
Greeks — 519 27 
Armenians -— 1338 74 
Russians — 34 I 
Circassians — II — 
Jews = 92 I 
Totals 2I 26 2309 189 
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In the quarters where Muslims lived, there were 
17 small mosques and 2 large ones. The taxes col- 
lected from Muslims and Christians were assigned 
as personal revenues for the sandjak beg. Goods im- 
ported into Kefe included hemp, dyestuffs, various 
kinds of thread, cotton cloth, beeswax, oil, fat, rice, 
cheese, hardware, etc. (Kefe mukataas: defteri, No. 
5280 miikerrer). Exports included various kinds of 
fruits, olives, dried and fresh fruits, wheat, corn, 
barley, chickpeas, lentils, flour, honey, olive oil, 
horses, cattle, various kinds of leather, dried fish 
and caviare (Kànün-name-i iskele-yi Kefe, Tapu- 
tahrir defteri, No. 370, p. 479). Above all, slaves 
captured in South Russia and the Kipéak steppes 
were sent to Kefe, which was a traditional centre of 
the slave-trade. The annual customs income of Kefe 
was 620,000 akéas (Kànün-náme-yi iskele- Kefe, 
pP. 479, 483; for the pendjik duty (sc. that which 
used to be taken for each slave) in 1118/1706, see 
Kamil Kepeci Tasnifi, No. 5277, p. 70b). In 1052/ 
1642 there were 4,000 houses in Kefe; 3,200 of 
these were occupied by Muslims and the rest by the 
minorities, especially by Armenians and Greeks 
(Chardin, Voyages, Amsterdam 1701, i, 104). When 
Ewliyā Čelebi visited the city, the Muslims used to 
live in 8o districts, and Christians used to live as 
120 local groups. Within and outside the town, 
there were 9,060 houses, 20 fountains, 105 sebils, 9 
inns for bachelors, 1,010 shops, 160 flour mills, 
50 smaller mosques, 60 big mosques, g dervish 
tekkes, 45 schools, 10 public baths and 43 traders’ 
caravanserais. Among the 167 different craftsmen, 
the most notable were tailors, jewellers, shoe makers, 
and prayer-rug weavers; most of the population in 
the second half of the 11th/17th century were involved 
in the slave trade or the oil and export of honey 
(Seyáhatnàme, vii, 673 ff., 678-9, 682). In the town 
of Kefe, which now acquired a characteristic Turkish 
appearance, the most prominent buildings included 
the mosque of Sultan Selim I; the mosque of Prince 
Süleymàn; the Kule Kapisi mosque, built in 888/1483; 
the Sultan Süleymàn public bath; the Kodja Kàsim 
Pasha Khàn, built in 981/1573; the Wezir Khàn; the 
tomb of Mustafa (d. 1070/1659-60); and the Shehid 
Baba Ziyàreti (Ewliya Celebi, vii, 673 ff., 682; 
Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü, Ali Emiri 
Tasnifi, I. Mahmud kismi, No. 1522, III. Osman 
kismi, No. 563). 

In the face of pressure from the Cossacks and 
Russians from the rrth/17th century onwards, the 
fortress of Kefe was strengthened in the second half 
of that century (ibid., vii, 671 ff., viii, 31). 

Kefe, though normally a sandjak, was sometimes 
treated as an eydlet also (Basbakanlik Arsiv Genel 
Müdürlüğü, Kâmil Kepeci tasnifi, Ruus defteri, No. 
262, p. 217, see also Mühimme defteri, No. VII, 
Pp. 19, 22-3 and various other places). It was finally 
erected into an eydlet in 1010/1602 (C. Orhonlu, Os- 
manh tarihine ait belgeler; Telhisler (1595-1605), 
Istanbul 1970, 78), and it remained as such till r191/ 
1777. There was no organisation of timdars or ze“dmets 
in the eyálet, but instead it had an administration 
which consisted of a mà defterdári and the deputy 
clerks of the Diwan; a customs superintendent with 
a staff of 50, an Agha of Janissaries, a djebedji 
aghasi, and a Topdju aghasi. There was a fleet of 
5 ships under the command of the Admiral of Kefe 
(Ewliya Celebi, vii, 668). When the beylerbeyi of 
Kefe was occupied elsewhere, his deputy was the 
sandjak beyt of Kefes (Findiklili Mehmed Agha, 
Nusreináme, simplified version by Ismet Parmak- 
sizoglu, Istanbul 1963-6, i, 145, 167, ii, 417). In the 


first half of the r1th/17th century the eyálet of Kefe 
consisted administratively of the kad@s of Kerč, 
Sughdàk and Menküb, and there were 3,200 house- 
holds paying the poll-tax or djizya. This last was 
collected by a muhassil instead of the defterdàr. 
Since the incoming Christian population of the 
province was increasing, the djizya land registers 
of the province had frequently to be brought up 
to date. Hence in 1042/1633 the beylerbeyi of Kefe 
was authorised to assume this responsibility as 
muhassil-i emwāl and muharrir-i Kefe (Başbakanlık 
Arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü, Maliyeden Müdevver 
Detterler, No. 3722, pp. 51, 52). In the following 
century, the customs of the port of Kefe, plus 
the fósghür and other taxes coming from Gózleve, 
Taman, Baliklagi, Kal‘e-i Djedid, Keré and Kiziltash 
in 1181/1767 produced 4,238,500 akéas. Trade was 
no longer in the hands of Muslims, but in the hands 
of traders looking to Russia {Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel 
Müdürlüğü, Kâmil Kepeci tasnifi, No. 199, p. 299, 
343; for the state of the revenue of Kefe in 1118/1706, 
see Kâmil Kepeci Tasnifi, No. 5277, p. 14a). The 
Turks used to call Kefe “Istanbul the Lesser” or 
“Half of Istanbul”, because of its ethnic diversity. 
During the Ottoman-Russian War of 1149-51/1736- 
9, Kefe in Muharram 1149/May 1736 narrowly es- 
caped attack by a Russian army (Kırım tarihi veya 
Necati Efendi'nin Rusya sefaretnamesi, ed. Faik 
Reşit Unat, in Tarih Vesikaları, xv (Istanbul 1949), 
226). The military command (Seraskerlik) of Kefe 
was first instituted during the above-mentioned 
War, and later the Seraskerlik of the Crimea, with 
this office held by the Beylerbeyi of Kefe. The last 
Beylerbeyi of Kefe was Abaza Mehmed Pasha who 
was appointed in Shawwal 1184/February 1771 (for 
the beylerbeyis between 1168/1755 and 1185/1771, 
see Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü, Tahvil 
Defteri, No. 16, p. 42). At the end of the war be- 
ginning in 1182/1768, Kefe and the Crimea were both 
captured by the Russians. The Muslim Turkish 
population started even in the opening stages of the 
war to migrate into the interior of the Crimea and 
also left by ship to other Ottoman territories. At 
that time, the population of Kefe was 20,000 and 
included many Greeks and Armenians; it was 
recorded that there were about 50 small and big 
mosques and 56 churches (Kirim tarihi veya Necati 
Efendi'nin Rusya sefaretnamesi, in Tarih Vesikalari, 
xiv (Istanbul 1944), 139, 147, 225). The Russians 
attacked Kefe again in 1191/1777 and captured it. 
Despite the Ayvalikavak order for the reduction of 
troops (1193/1779), the Russians continued to hold 
Kefe as well as some other strategically important 
parts of Crimea, and strengthened their defences. 
When Kefe was finally captured by the Russians 
in 1197/1783, its port was mined, and there had been 
much destruction; according to the oldest Russian 
map of the town, there were in it 29 mosques, 13 
Greek churches and 22 Armenian ones. Out of 813 
houses, 694 belonged to Turks. (For the situation in 
1782, see W. Eton, A Survey of the Turkish Empire, 
London 1799, 328-9, 333; cf. also P. Mines Bijiskyan, 
Karadeniz kiyiları tarih coğrafyası, tr. H. D. Andrea- 
syan, Istanbul 1969, 97). Catherine II of Russia 
gave the city its old name of Theodosia {Russian 
Feodosia), but for a short time its name was still 
officially accepted as Kefe. Despite efforts at res- 
toration, the town’s position remained depressed, 
and in 1823 it still looked neglected. However, the 
direct trade with Istanbul revived somewhat. In 
that time the population of Kefe consisted of Greeks, 
Jews and Turks; some of the Jews were Karaite 
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Turks [see KARAITES ii] (G. Matthew Jones, Travels 
in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia and Turkey, also 
on the Coasts of the Sea of Azof and of the Black Sea, 
London 1827, ii, 219-20, 222; for the state of Kefe 
in 1836, see E, Spencer, Travels in Circassia and Krim 
Tartary, London 1837, ii, 234-5). Althcugh the 
Russians called the city Feodosia, the name of the 
town was still Kefe to most of its population, even 
as late as 1836 (E. Spencer, Travels in Circassia, ii, 
235). At this period, Kefe was in the transitional 
stage between being a Tatar and a Russian town, 
but gradually gained the characteristics of a summer 
resort, and in the latter part of the roth century 
it was a city with a population of 10,000, with an 
additional 3,000 to 5,000 summer visitors every year 
(Telfer, The Crimea and Transcaucasia, ii, 142, 
144 ff.). In 1897, only 3,200 of the whole population 
of 27,238 were Crimean Tatars. 

Bibliography: (other than those sources 
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*U mdat al-tawarikh, ed. Necib Asim, Istanbul 1343, 
166, 176, 178, 181, 182; Josafa Barbara and Am- 
brogia Contarini, Travels to Tana and Persia, ed. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, London 1873, 27, 28, 
29, 140; H. Grenville, Observations sur l'état 
actuel de l'Empire Ottoman, ed. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, 
Ann Arbor 1965, 50; Baron F. de Tott, Mémoires 
Sur les Turcs et les Tarlares, Amsterdam 1784, 
ii, 147-8; J. Buchan Telfer, The Crimea and 
Transcaucasia, being the narrative of a journey 
in the Kouban, in Gouria, Armenia, Ossety, Imeri- 
tia, Swannety, and Mingrelia, and in the Tauric 
range, London 1876, i, 72, 73, 74; Maria Guthrie, 
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the Taurida, or Crimea ..., London 1802, 148-50, 
152 ff.; A. W. Fisher, The Russian Annexation 
of the Criméa, 1772-1783, Cambridge 1970, 13, 
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through the Crimea, Turkey and Egypt... 1825-28, 
London 1830; R. Lyall, Travels in Russia, the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, and Georgia, London 1825; 
Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü Mühimme 
Defteri, No. ii, hüküm 654, 953, 1990, 2166; 
Mühimme Defteri No. iii, hüküm 3, 4, 43, 78, 
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Nos. 920, 921 (concerning the seraskerlik of Kefe 
during the 1736-8 warfare); H. Inalcik, Yeni vest- 
kalara göre Kırım Hanlarımın Osmanlı tabiligine 
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KELEK, KELLEK, KELIK (Turkish-Arabic) is a 

curious raft made of bags of goat’s hair, which is 
already known from the sculptures of Nineveh and 
has hardly changed in the course of centuries. It is 
the Akkadian kalakkw, Syriac kelakká. The word, 
particularly mentioned by travellers in Mesopotamia 
and Persia, is said to be typical for the upper part 
of the Tigris. The kelik used between Diyarbekir and 
Baghdad is put together as follows. On a layer of roo 
to 300, and sometimes even 400, inflated goatskins, 
each tied up with two strings one metre long and made 


of liquorice-fibre, are laid five bars of kawak-wood 
6-10 cm. thick and about 7 m. long. On these are 
put diagonally, at intervals of 40 cm., 30 bundles 
of reeds each consisting of two parts. Seven bars, 
each 15 cm. thick, cover the bundles diagonally and 
over these are laid 8 cross-bars consisting of 2 parts. 
When persons are transported, reeds are spread plenti- 
fully on this construction and one or two small 
shelters, made of wood and covered with mats 
(farshe), are erected on it for the travellers. Depending 
on its size, the kelek has two to six oars. On arrival 
at Baghdad, the cargo is unloaded, and the wooden 
construction removed: the bags are taken out, 
deflated and dried; they can then be kept for about 
2 years. The kelekdt then loads them up on a donkey 
and returns home. The journey down the river 
Tigris may be hampered by the wind, which drives 
the kelek to the bank, where the traveller may have 
to wait several days for better weather. 

Several passages of the Thousand and one nights 
show that the kelek was not always such a complicated 
raft. Just like the /awf (pl. atwaf), it could be con- 
structed of wood only; Sayf al-Mulük builds a kelek 
of long trunks tied together with cords (ed. Habicht, 
iv, 245, 246° ff., tr. Littmann, Wiesbaden. 1953, 
v, 265 f.). He even (ibid., 26414, tr. v, 279) utilises 
doors of aloe and sandalwood, which he ties to- 
gether with cords of silk. In the manuscripts of the 
Thousand and one nights, the word kelek has on the 
other hand not always been understood by the 
copyists, who have often substituted for it fulk, 
which graphically comes near to it, although the 
context requires the meaning ''raft". The con- 
founding of kelek with fulk “‘Noah’s Ark” (in the 
Kur?àn) may have led to the assumption that kelek 
has the same meaning, even though this is as wrong 
as relating tawf (t6f) to tufan ‘‘deluge’’. 

Bibliography: H. Kindermann, “Schiff” im 
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Bedeutung der Termini, Bonn (thesis), 1934, in 
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zeuge auf Euphrat und Tigris, in Isl., ix (1919), 

141-3 (illustrated); André Parrot, Déluge et Arche 

de Noé (ill.), in Cahiers d'Archéologie Biblique, 

i, 2nd ed., Neuchatel 1953. See also bibl. in EJ’, s.y. 

(H. KINDERMANNN) 

KEMÁKH, Armenian Gumukh or Ani, usual 
Syriac form Kamah, modern Turkish Kemah, a 
small town in eastern Anatolia on the Kara 
Sü or upper Euphrates, now the centre of a kaza of 
the same name within the vilayet of Erzincan, and 
a station on the railway connecting Sivas with 
Erzincan. The present form of the name derives from 
Greek xduaya. The Arabic geographers and historians 
usually refer to it as Kamkh (thus in Ibn Hawkal?, 
192, 195, tr. Wiet, 188, 190-1; al-Ya‘kibi, Historiae, 
ii, 447), although Yàküt, iv, 479, confirms that 
Kamakh was the more usual form. 

During the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid periods, 
Kemakh was a frontier fortress, possession of which 
oscillated between the Arabs and the Byzantines. 
The first Arab attack under Habib b. Maslama 
[g.v.] was a failure. A second attempt by Safwan 
b. Mu'attal was also unsuccessful, but he made 
another attack together with ‘Umar b. al-Hubab 
al-Sulami in 59/678-9, and this time the fortress 
capitulated; the occupation by the Muslims ‘was, 
however, short-lived (al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 184 ff.). 
The Greeks lost it once again, this time to Maslama 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik [g.v.], and it continued to change 
hands between the two sides. In 149/766 the caliph 
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al-Mansiir despatched against it a successful force 
under al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad and ordered its 
fortification as a frontier post against the Khazars 
(al-Ya*kübi, loc. cit.). The Byzantines recaptured 
it in 177/793-4, and apart from a period during the 
caliphate of al-Ma>min, it remained nominally 
subject to the Emperors until the Battle of Mantzi- 
kert. 

The first Türkmen raids on Kemākh came in 449- 
50/1057-8, and shortly after the Battle of Mantzikert 
or Malàzgerd [q.v.] in 463/1071, it was in the hands 
of Mengüdjek Ahmad, who apparently had received 
the area round Erzindjan, including Kemākh, as a 
grant from Alp Arslan. Inscriptions on the Great 
Mosque at Diwrigi state that Mengüdjek Ahmad had 
captured Kemakh from the infidels. He made it his 
capital and was buried there on his death in 512/1118. 
In 536/1142 the Mengüdjek principality was divided 
amongst three heirs, the capital falling to Malik 
Mahmüd. In 622/1225, the Saldjük sultan ‘A18? al-Dīn 
Kaykubàd [g.v. annexed Erzindjan, and the last 
Mengüdjekid Dàwüd Shàh sought an alliance against 
him by offering Kemakh to the amir of Erzurum al- 
Ashraf and to the KhWarazm-Shah Djalal al-Din 
Mankibirti. Both of these refused to intervene, and 
the Saldjik ruler annexed the region including 
Kemakh (Ibn Bibi, Tawdrikh-i al-i Saldjük, ed. 
Houtsma, in Recueil de textes ..., Turkish text, iii, 
387-8, Persian text, iv, 148-9). After the Mongol 
conquest of Anatolia in 641/1243, Kemàkh came 
within the Il-Khanid dominions. 

Political instability in this region consequent on 
the decline of the Il-Khànids makes it difficult to 
follow the fortunes of Kemàkh in the 8th/14th century. 
It seems to have at first formed part of the domains 
of the Eretna dynasty [q.v.] and then to have enjoyed 
a semi-independence between the rival factions of 
Kadi Burhan al-Din [q.v.] and Mutahharten, the bey 
of Erzuruin. In 796/1394 the wali of Kemakh sub- 
mitted to Burhan al-Din and requested assistance 
against the agression of Mutahharten. In 799/1396-7 
Burhan al-Din placed Kemakh under his own direct 
tule (‘Aziz b. Ardashir Astarábádi, Bazm u razm, 
ed. M. F. Kóprülü). Shortly after this, the town fell 
to the Ottoman sultan Bayazid I (Solak-zade, 
Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1298, 374). 

However, in 804/1402 Timür captured the town on 
his way to confront Bayazid at Ankara (Ibn ‘Arab- 
shih, ‘Adja>ib al-makdir. Eng. tr. J. H. Sanders, 
London 1936, 174-5). After the battle, Timür 
appointed a certain Mirzà Shams al-Din as governor 
of Kemakh. Soon afterwards, it came under the 
rule of ‘Uthm4n Kara Yiiliik, the founder of the 
Ak Koyunlu dynasty [q.v.], and remained under 
their control, despite a siege by the Kara Koyunlu 
Pir ‘Umar (Aba Bakr-i Tihrani, Kitab-i Diyér- 
bakriyya, ed. Lugal and Sümer, 33, 35, 69-71). It 
was the Ak Koyunlu Uzun Hasan who established 
the laws of Kemakh in the Kánün-i Hasan Padishah, 
which the Ottomans adopted with little change. 

After the fall of the Ak Koyunlus in 908/1502, 
Kemakh passed briefly into the hands of the Safa- 
wids, until in 921/1515 it fell to the Ottoman sultan 
Selim I; henceforth, it remained part of the Ottoman 
empire till the collapse of the latter. The Ottoman 
Kàánün-náme of 922/1516, based on the Ak Koyunlu 
laws, gives the impression that the town derived 
much of its wealth from the transit trade through the 
Euphrates valley (0. L. Barkan, XV ve XVI aswlarda 
Osmanlı imperatorluğunda ziral ekonominin hukukt 
ve malf esasları, Istanbul 1943, 184-5). In the mid- 
rith/1r7th century, according to Ewliyà Čelebi, there 





was a garrison in the Kemākh fortress of a Janissary 
chief and 500 soldiers, and the economy of the town 
depended mainly on the salt mined nearby and sold in 
the town and on a fine-quality cloth woven there 
(Seyáhat-nàme, ii, 375-6). In 1830, J. Brant recorded 
a population there of 400 Turkish and 30 Armenian 
households (Jnal. of the Geogr. Soc., 1836), and in 
1892, V. Cuinet registered for the whole kada? 14,547 
Muslims, 3,692 Armenians and 633 Greeks (La Tur- 
quie d'Asie, Paris 1892, i, 220ff.). After its de- 
finitive incorporation into the dominions of Selim I, 
Kem4kh was well within the Ottoman frontiers and 
hence lost much of its earlier strategic importance; 
however, during the First World War it again became 
an important defensive position in the fighting against 
the Russians. 

Bibliography: (in addition to works mentioned 
in the text): Murray’s handbook, Asia Minor, 
Transcaucasia, Persia, etc., London 1895, 251; 
J. Markwart, Südarmenien und die Tigrisquellen, 
Vienna 1930; E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des 
byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071, Brussels 
1935, 56ff., 70-2, 198-201; Besim Darkot, 1A 
art. Kemah; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 
London 1968; Yasar Yiicel, Kadi Burhaneddin 
Ahmed ve devleti, Ankara 1970; S. Vryonis, The 
decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971; O. Turan, Dogu 
Anadolu Türk devletleri tarihi, Istanbul 1973. 

(C. H. IMBER) 

KEMAL [see ATATÜRK]. 

KEMAL, ‘ati (1867-1922), Turkish writer, 
journalist and politician. His father Hadjdji 
Ahmed Efendi had come as a young man from a 
village near Çankırı in Central Anatolia to the cap- 
ital and had made a fortune as a wax-maker and had 
become the warden of his gild. «Ali Rida (as ‘Ali 
Kemal was called until his student days, see below) 
was born in 1867 in the Süleymàniye district of Istan- 
bul, to his father's second (Circassian) wife and grew 
up in a traditional conservative family atmosphere. 
After attending the local schools, he entered the 
School of Political Science (Mekteb-i Mülkiye), where 
he particularly enjoyed the courses of Murad Bey 
(known as Mizandji Murad, 1853-1914, the future 
Young Turk leader in exile, who later made his 
peace with ‘Abd al-Hamid II, see B. Lewis, The 
emergence of modern Turkey, index). The Terdjiiman-t 
Hakikat was his favourite newspaper, where he 
admired the poems and articles of Mu‘allim Nadji, 
the leader of the literary opposition against the 
modernists, particularly against ‘Abd al-Hakk 
Hamid and Redja?i-zade Ekrem. He also began to 
contribute to a student magazine Giilshen under 
the pen-name ‘Ali Kemal, which gradually replaced 
that of ‘Ali Rida. While a student at the Mülkiye, 
he in 1886 went to Europe, where he spent over a 
year in Paris and Geneva and improved his French. 
On his father’s death in 1888, he returned to Istanbul 
to attend to family affairs and complete his studies. 
Inspired by what he saw in European universities, 
he attempted to set up, together with a number 
of his university friends, a students’ association 
(for details see his article Mekatib-1 Saliye makhsts 
djiem“iyyetler, in Ikdam, 20 August, 1908). The 
authorities became suspicious and the konak where 
they held their meetings was raided by the police. 
The students were rounded up and ‘Ali Kemal 
and four others (including *Abd al-Halim Memdih, 
a future Young Turk writer) were sent to prison 
where they spent several months. Eventually 
‘Ali Kemal and a poet friend of his (Fakhri of 
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Kastamonu) were banished to Aleppo. He spent 
five years there, where he was officially attached to 
the office of the váli with a salary and was also al- 
lowed to teach literature and French in the local high 
School (mekteb-i i*dádi). Interesting details of his 
life and literary activities in Aleppo are given in his 
autobiography (see below). In 1894 he managed to 
escape to Paris and became a regular correspondent 
of the Istanbul daily Zkdám, in which he published a 
highly popular series of letters and articles (for the 
controversy over the doubtful originality of some of 
his letters, see Hiiseyn Djahid, Ghawghdlarim, Istan- 
bul 1326 rám:[1910, 37-92). This occurred at a time 
when no political refugee could get anything published 
in Istanbul under his own name, and this privilege 
has been taken as an indication that ‘Ali Kem4l was 
by no means persona non grata in the capital. While 
in Europe he was in regular contact with the Young 
Turks, but never became one of them; he disagreed 
with most of their ideas, and his sympathies lay 
rather with ‘Abd al-Hamid to whom, as later evidence 
showed, he offered his services as adviser and in- 
former (copies of his reports (zhurnals) and letters 
to the Sultan and his agents, some in facsimile, have 
been published; see Ahmet Bedevi Kuran, Osmanlı 
imperatorluğunda inkilap hareketleri ve milli mücadele, 
Istanbul 1959, 302-9, and Asaf Tugay, İbret, Abdül- 
hamid’e verilen jurnaller ve jurnalciler, Istanbul 
n.d., 200-17). In 1897 he was appointed second sec- 
retary in the Brussels Embassy, reportedly as a re- 
ward for his réle in Murad Bey’s defection (Yahya 
Kemal [Beyatlı], Siyasi ve edebi portreler, Istanbul 
1968, 78), but the Ambassador, Munir Pasha, who 
disliked him, never let him take up his appointment 
However, ‘Ali Kemal was allowed to use the title 
and to draw his salary for several years (Tanin of 
20 July 1324 rumij2 August 1908 and Siileyman 
Nazif’s biographical notes used by Ibniilemin M. K. 
İnal, see Bibliography). From Paris he moved to 
Egypt and became the superintendent of the estates 
of two Egyptian princesses, Ahmed Djelal ed-Din 
Pasha’s step-daughter and Mahmiid Mukhtar 
Pasha’s wife. He contributed to local Young Turk 
papers and founded the newspaper Türk (which was 
Ottomanist, in spite of its title). He made a fortune 
by speculating on the stock exchange, but went 
bankrupt following a crash in the market. When 
he returned to Paris in 1908, the revolutionary 
officers in Macedonia, in contact with the Young 
Turk organisation in Europe, had begun to prepare 
their move against the Sultan. ‘Ali Kemal corre- 
sponded with the Palace and arrived in Istanbul 
a few days before the revolution of 23 July 1908. 
He was in the Sultan’s presence when the crisis 
was being discussed (Yahya Kemal, op. cit., 79). 
‘Abd al-Hamid rewarded his advisory services with 
a purse containing 450 gold pieces (Tanin, 25 July 
1324 rümi|7 August 1908; ‘Ali Kemal admitted this, 
but corrected the sum to 260 pieces, Jkdam, 27 July 
1324 rimi/g August 1908). The conservative journalist 
Ahmed Dijewdet (1862-1935), who had no sympathy 
for the committee of Union and Progress (CUP) now 
getting ready to seize power, invited ‘Ali Kemal to 
be the leader-writer of his Ikdàm. His first article 
Mádiden Atiye ("From the Past to the Future") ap- 
peared on July 30 1908, one week after the Revolution. 
A flood of articles followed daily on politics, history, 
education, literature, language, etc. After an absence 
of twenty years from the country, he wrote with 
great zeal and enthusiasm, in a somewhat didactic 
but entertaining and very personal style which soon 


made him one of the most popular journalists of the ' 


period. At the same time he taught diplomatic history 
in the Faculty of Letters and at the Mülkiye. His dis- 
like of the CUP, which in the meantime employed 
everything (including political assassination) to in- 
fluence and control the new régime, soon developed 
into a bitter hatred, and he began to attack daily the 
Committee’s policy and methods. On 12 March 1909 
‘Ali Kemal handed over his column to Dr. Ridà Nür, 
deputy for Sinop, who published his famous article 
of warning which was greeted as a manifesto inter- 
preting all the grievances of the opposition: the CUP 
was accused of oligarchic tendencies, komitadji tac- 
tics, bribery, favouritism, intolerance of opposition, 
etc. SAli Kemal was a candidate of the Ottoman 
Liberal Party (‘Othmdanli Ahrar Firkasi) in the by- 
election of April 1909, but was defeated by the CUP 
candidate. He became more violent in his accusations. 
Outstanding Unionists such as Hiiseyn Djahid and 
Baha? ed-Din Shakir attacked him in equally violent 
terms in CUP organs like Tanin and Shura-yi Ummet 
and exposed his ambiguous relations with ‘Abd al- 
Hamid. The disturbing atmosphere created by the 
relentless campaign of the opposition press like 
Ikdam, Mizan, Serbesti, ‘Othmanli and particularly 
Volkan, led on 13 April to a mutiny of the soldiers, 
incited by fanatical and disgruntled elements (for a 
good analysis of the mutiny and its background see 
Sina Aksin, 31 Mart Olays?, Istanbul 1970). *Ali 
Kemál hid in the house of an English friend and fled 
to Europe as the army sent by Young Turk head- 
quarters in Salonika (Hareket ordusu, originally 
Harekat Ordusu ‘‘Operations Army”) marched on 
the capital. In Paris he contacted unionist leaders 
like Fethi (Okyar) and Djàwid in the hope of a 
compromise with the CUP. When this failed, he 
contributed articles to Meshritiyyet, Sherif Pasha’s 
anti-Unionist organ abroad. He had already become 
a member of the Liberal Union (Hurriyet ve Ptilaf 
Firkasi) founded in November rg1r. In July 1912 
the group of “Saviour Officers" (Khalaskdr Dabitan 
Grupu) brought down the Unionist government, and 
the Liberals assumed Power. ‘Ali Kemal returned 
to Istanbul and resumed his leaders in the Ikdam. 
But on 23 January 1913, the Unionists carried out a 
violent coup d’ état (Bab-i ‘Ali Baskini) and ‘Ali Kem4l 
was arrested. Djemal Bey (later Pasha and a member 
of the Unionists triumvirate), the military governor 
of Istanbul, visited him in prison and bribed him into 
leaving the country; hence ‘Ali Kemal went to Vienna 
on a government allowance (see Djemal Pasha, Mem- 
oirs of a Turkish statesman, 1913-1916, London 1922, 
16; revised Turkish edition, Hatiralar, edited by 
his son Behçet Cemal, Istanbul 1959, 22-26). He re- 
turned to Istanbul in May 1913. The assassination 
of the grand vizier Mahmüd Shewket Pasha on June 
II 1913 gave the CUP the opportunity to crush the 
opposition completely. ‘Ali Kemal, who had promised 
Djemal Pasha to keep out of politics, was however 
safe. With his support, he was allowed to publish 
the same year a daily paper, the Peyám, to which 
some leading young writers contributed (Refik Halit 
Karay, Minelbab llelmihrab, Istanbul 1964, 63-64) 
but which was suppressed on the outbreak of the 
World War I. 

‘Ali Kemal spent the war years completely secluded 
from public life on the island resort of Biiyiikada 
and along the Bosphorus shores. He collected manu- 
scripts and rare books and concentrated on the study 
of classical literature and history. After the signing 
of the armistice of Mudros (30 October 1918), which 
sealed the fate of the Unionist régime, Mihran Efendi, 
the editor of the daily Sabah invited ‘Ali Kemal to 
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be a leader-writer of his paper, and he eagerly ac- 
cepted. By this time the three CUP Leaders Enwer, 
Tal*at and Djemaàl had fled the country. He immedia- 
tely began his violent attacks against the Unionists, 
daily enumerating the mistakes and misdeeds they 
had perpetrated before and during the War. The 
Allied fleet reached Istanbul on 13 November; the 
whole city was put under allied control, and hundreds 
of Unionists were arrested. The Greeks, supported by 
the Allies, had landed in Izmir and were advancing 
towards the interior. ‘Ali Kemal joined the first 
cabinet of Damad Ferid Pasha as Minister of Educa- 
tion (4 March 1919). He acted with moderation 
for a while, and resisted the partisan pressures of 
the Liberal Union (Yahya Kemal, op. cit., 87-8). 
In the meantime, the nuclei of the national resistance 
movement were being set up all over the country and 
the first guerillas began to combat the Greek invaders 
on the Aegean coast. ‘Ali Kemal, who became 
Minister of the Interior in the second Dàmad Ferid 
Pasha cabinet on May 19 1919 (the very day of 
Mustafa Keméal’s landing at Samsun), soon com- 
pletely espoused the polity and strategy of Sultan 
Mehemmed VI, his Grand Vizier and their associ- 
ates: sc. to ignore the violations of the armistice 
terms; to follow the instructions of the Allies and 
in the hopes of winning lenient peace terms, to 
offer no resistance to invading foreign armies, 
although this amounted, in the eyes of the natio- 
nalists, to collaborationism. *Ali Kemal was con- 
vinced that Mustafa Kemàl's movement in Ana- 
tolia was nothing but a resurgence of Unionist 
ambitions, organized and supported by the survivors 
of the CUP (see particularly his article Ittihdd we 
Terakki öldü, yashasin Ittihād we Terakki! “The CUP 
is dead, long live the CUP!”, in Peyám, 20 December 
1919). This fundamental misjudgment of the national 
ferment in Anatolia caused him to mislead many of 
his readers and eventually sealed his own fate. On 
18 June 1919, «Ali Kemal, as Minister of the Interior, 
sent out to the provinces a circular against the forma- 
tion of militia units and preparations for national 
defence, and assured the British authorities that every 
officer and government official obeying Mustafa 
Kemál's orders would be court-martialled (G. 
Jaeschke, Türk kurtulug savasw kronolojis:, Ankara 
1970, 43-45). On 23 June he issued his famous secret 
circular in which he announced that ‘“‘Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha had entirely failed in his new mission, and that 
he had been recalled in accordance with the demands 
of the English High Commissioner, and that orders 
issued by him should not be obeyed (Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal, Nufuk, Ankara 1927, 22, English tr.?, A 
Speech..., Istanbul 1963, 26-27). ‘Ali Kemal was 
forced to resign (June 26) under the pressure of 
some of his colleagues in the cabinet who were sym- 
pathetic to the resistance movement (for the circum- 
stances of his resignation, see his statement in 
*Alemdár, 3 July 1919; R. H. Karay, op. cit., 138- 
143; and Jaeschke, Türk kurtuluş savaşı ile ilgili 
ingiliz belgeleri, Ankara 1971, 130-32). He complained 
of these colleagues to the Sultan who answered: 
“Your loyalty has been a great consolation and a 
source of great hope to me. The Palace will always 
be open to you at any time” (Ghazi Mustafa Kemal, 
op. cit, 22-5, English tr. 28). On 3 August 1919, 
‘Ali Kemal revived his Peydm and continued his 
campaign, with daily attacks on the leaders of the 
resistance movement in Anatolia and their supporters 
in Istanbul. Later Peyém was amalgamated with 
Mihran Efendi’s Sabah, becoming Peydém-1 Sabah (1st 
January 1920), with ‘Ali Kem4l as permanent leader- 





writer. ‘Ali Kemal’s activities and writings unified 
and strengthened the Liberal Union which had shown 
signs of disintegration. He became one of the two 
most enthusiastic supporters (the other being Refi* 
Djewáàd of the Alemdàr) of the collaborationist policy 
of the Sultan and of Dàmád Ferid Pasha, which was 
to obey the instructions of the occupying forces and 
to try to suppress the resistance movement. Following 
this line of policy, ‘Ali Kemal welcomed the rein- 
forced allied occupation of Istanbul (16 March 1920), 
praised the successes of the Sultan's “‘disciplinary”’ 
troops dispatched to fight the Nationalists, and wrote 
a jubilant leader (25 May 1920) on the publication of 
the famous fetwá (11 April), followed by the death 
sentences in absentia on Mustafa Kemal and his as- 
sociates. News of the Nationalists’ successes made 
him vacillate occasionally; he would praise the 
bravery of the Turkish soldiers, but soon would 
relapse into his usual tirades with the leitmotiv of 
“false nationalism and the dangers of ignoring world 
opinion”, etc. His vitriolic articles continued till as 
late as the end of August and early September 1922, 
when the Nationalists won a decisive victory and the 
routed Greek army was heading back towards Izmir. 
Only in his last three articles (8, 9, ro September), 
when the Nationalist armies had reached the Aegean, 
did he admit his error and greeted ‘‘the great victory 
of the Turk" and claimed that *'the goals had always 
been the same". But it was now too late. The Nation- 
alist government had already decided to bring all 
those who had collaborated with the enemy to Ankara 
for trial. But as this proved difficult in occupied 
Istanbul, one man was chosen as a test case, and 
this was to be ‘Ali Kemal, as the most prominent 
representative of the collaborators (see Dr. Rida 
Nir, Hayatim we Khatiratim, British Museum, Or. 
12591, 486b). Upon instructions from Ankara, Colonel 
Es‘ad (later Pasha, 1875-1932), military governor 
and director of police of Istanbul, who was a trusted 
man of the Nationalists, took the necessary measures; 
on November 18 ‘Ali Kemal was arrested by two 
plain-clothed policemen in a barber’s shop in Beyoglu 
(Péra) and taken by motor-boat to Izmid en route 
for Ankara and his trial. Nir ed-Din Pasha, com- 
mander of the first army, interrogated him briefly 
in his headquarters. A big crowd was waiting outside. 
‘Ali Kemal met his death in the square when he was 
being taken away. The circumstances of his death, 
a mob lynching according to the received version, are 
variously reported in the sources. According to some, 
his death was arranged or precipitated by Nir ed- 
Din Pasha for reasons of personal prestige (see Falih 
Rıfkı Atay, Cankaya’, Istanbul 1969, 341-42; Yahya 
Kemal, op. cit., 94-99; Rida Nir, op. cit., 487b; 
Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1961, s.v.). “Ismet 
Pasha (Inónü) then foreign minister, who with his 
party arrived on the very day of the incident at Izmid 
on his way to the Lausanne Peace Conference, publicly 
showed his strong disapproval of Nür ed-Din Pasha 
for having ignored the government's instructions and 
having taken justice into his own hands. 

‘Ali Kemal was primarily a journalist. His early 
articles in the Ikdám (from 1894 onwards), which he 
forwarded from Paris as a “special correspondent”, 
are mostly compilations from the French press, with 
occasional personal or autobiographical digressions 
(see below). Some of his articles published in Young 
Turk papers abroad throw light on contemporary 
ideological differences (e.g. his answer to Aķčurao- 
ghlu Yüsuf's famous essay, both published in the 
Türk, Nos. 24-34, Cairo 1904, reprinted later with 
the same essay, Akéuraoghlu Yüsut, Ü£ Tarz-i 
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Stydset, 1327 rümi|i9gir, 33-45). The thousands of 
articles which he published first in the Ikdam and 
later in his own Peydm (which have not been collected) 
are of great documentary importance for understand- 
ing the atmosphere of the period and for following the 
development of political, social and cultural problems 
during the 1908-1914 period; but they should be read 
together with the articles of his great opponent 
Hüseyn Djàhid [Yalgin] in the Tanin, the organ of 
the CUP. His articles of the last phrase, published 
in the revived Peyám (August-December 1919) and 
in the Peyám-1 Sabáh (1920-1922) typically reflect 
the frame of mind and the psychology of the Sultan's 
government and its supporters in occupied Istanbul 
during the time of the resistance movement in Ana- 
tolia. Apart from translations from the French, 
serialised in newspapers or published in book form 
and various minor publications, ‘Ali Kemal is the 
author of the following works: (1) Paris musahabelert 
(a selection of his articles and letters published in the 
Ikdám in the 1890s, 2 vols., Istanbul 1329, 1331 
r./1913, 1915); (2) Fetret (written in England in 
1895, published in Istanbul 1329/1913). Intended 
to be a novel, this book consists of a series of loosely- 
connected essays around its hero Fetret, the product 
of a mixed marriage, in which the author expounds 
his ideas on modernism, westernisation, literature, 
history and culture, and indirectly criticises his 
opponents of the Therwet-i Fiintin literary school, 
particularly his main adversary Hiiseyn Djahid; 
(3) iki hemshire (Istanbul 1315/1899), a long short 
story, with much autobiographical material from 
the author’s exile years in Aleppo; (4) Célde bir 
sergüzesht (Istanbul 1316/1900; 2nd ed. of Nos. 3 
and 4 published together under the title Bir safha-i 
shebaéb, Istanbul 1329/1913); (5) Ridjal-i Ikhtilal 
(Istanbul 1329/1913), a study of the French Revo- 
lution and its impact on France and other European 
countries, consisting mainly of detailed biographies 
of Condorcet, Saint-Just, Danton and Robespierre; 
(6) Edebiyyat-i hakikiyye dersleri (Istanbul 1330/ 
1914), a collection of 12 essays, originally serialised 
in the Ikdam, based on a course “Realism in Lite- 
rature” given at the Sorbonne in the 1890s, with 
occasional remarks on contemporary Turkish 
literature; (7) Rashid miPerrikh mi sha‘ir mi ? (Istan- 
bul 1334/1918), an informal study on the 18th century 
chronicler Rashid, prompted by Ahmed Refik's en- 
thusiastic article on Ahmed III and his grand vizier 
and son-in-law Ibrahim Pasha (Sultan Ahmed-i 
Thalith we Damadi, in Yeni Medjmu‘a, No. 34 (1918), 
149-53), in which ‘All Kemal compares the method 
and techniques of oriental historiography with 
those of modern western history-writing, mercilessly 
condemning the former. After a long exposition 
on Oriental and particularly Ottoman classical 
poetry, he concludes that Rashid was a mediocre 
historian but a remarkable poet of the Nabi school. 
This work is particularly interesting since it is, 
in a way, a recapitulation of the themes and leit- 
motivs which “Ali Kemāl elaborated and repeated 
in all his writings, adopting all the negative judg- 
ments passed on the Turks and the Ottoman Empire 
by European writers and observers, and thus 
developing a deep complex of inferiority vis-à- 
vis Europe and Europeans. Here we have the clues 
to his cosmopolitanism, his anti-nationalism and his 
feeling of helplessness in face of the West, his re- 
current claim that it is futile to challenge the Great 
Powers (Diiwel-i Mu‘azzama), and finally his constant 
advice for an acquiescent foreign policy and his a 
friori admission of the superiority of everything 
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western (see also his articles of 12, 15, 17, 21, 23 
January and 23 March 1909 in the Ikdam); (8) 
‘Ömrüm, “Ali Kem4l’s memoirs about his early life, 
his school years and his exile period in Aleppo, were 
first serialised in the Peyám in 29 instalments from 
December 1329r.-/1913. A revised version was seria- 
lised in 32 instalments in the revived Peyám from 
14 July 1335-r./1919. They have not been published in 
book form, but a critical edition in roman script was 
prepared by Berna Kazak in 1954 (Istanbul Uni- 
versity Library, unpublished thesis, No. 2621). 

When he was not involved in politics or in personal 
quarrels with his rivals, ‘Ali Kemal wrote essays 
on diwán-poetry, articles on contemporary literary 
problems, and occasionally poems which he published 
in the Peyám-i Edebi, the literary supplement of 
his paper, to which many outstanding writers (Ridà 
Tewflk, Ahmed Refik, Yabyà Kemal, Ya*küb Kadri, 
etc.) contributed. In poetry and literary criticism, 
‘Ali Kemal was a disciple of Mu‘allim Nadji (1850- 
93), a neo-classicist and an ardent opponent of the 
modernist school. He admired the diwan-poetry, had 
a very low (and wrong) opinion of classical Turkish 
prose (about which, like most of his contemporaries, 
he knew very little), and utterly despised the three 
generations of literary modernists: the Tanzimat, 
the Therwet-i Fünün and the "National Literature" 
(Milli Edebiyát) schools. He explained his views on 
Turkish literature in detail in a long letter which 
he sent in 1918 to Rūshen Eshref (Ünaydın), who had 
been interviewing the leading writers of the period 
(Rūshen Eshref, Diyorlar ki, Istanbul 1918, modern 
Turkish ed. by Şemsettin Kutlu, Istanbul 1971). In 
spite of the personal cachet of his style (surprisingly 
much praised by the purist poet Yahyà Kemial, op. 
cit., 71-2), ‘All Kemal had an awkward, anachron- 
istic way of writing. Following the tradition of the 
classical Ottoman munshis, he filled his essays with 
copious cliché quotations from the Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish verse. Like a few “recalcitrant” con- 
temporary writers (e.g., Djenàb ed-Din, Shihab Süley- 
man Nazif, ‘Ali Ekrem, etc.) he took a hostile stand 
against the language reform movement of the post- 
1908 period and completely ignored the general trend 
towards the turkification of the written language. His 
hair-splitting concern with grammatical rules did not 
much help to improve his style, as stated by the 
great contemporary stylist (and his friend and col- 
league) Refik Khalid (op. cit., 63). 

A prolific writer of great vitality, with a remark- 
able encyclopaedic knowledge, ‘Ali Kemal lacked the 
sense of history and reality. He wasted his talents 
in endless futile arguments, and ruined his career 
and himself by following his unbounded ambition, his 
blind obstinacy and his violent partisanship to the 
very end. 
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Yusuf Hikmet Bayur, Türk inkabi tarihi, i, ii, 
iii, Istanbul 1940-53, index; Celàl Bayar, Ben de 
yazdım, vi, vii, Istanbul 1968-9, index; Feroz 
Ahmad, The Young Turks, Oxford 1969, 28, 122, 
173; Mahmud Kemal Inal, Osmanlı devrinde son 
Sadrıazamlar, 14 parts, Istanbul 1940-53, index; 
idem, Son asır Türk şairleri, 12 parts, Istanbul 
1930-42, index; Âsim Us, Hatiralar, Istanbul 
1966, 46-54; M. and Dj., “Ali Kemål Izmide nasil 
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KEMAL, MEHMED, NAMIK one of the most 
prominent figures of Turkish literature in the second 
half of the 19th century, whose fame is due to his 
works in various fields, including his patriotic and 
political life. 

I. Life. Kemāľs mother was Fatima Zahra? 
Khanim, the daughter of ‘Abd al-Latif Pasha and 
Makhdtime Khanim. His father Mustafa ‘Asim Bey, 
who was well versed in history, mysticism and 
especially in astrology, had many a poet, scholar 
and statesman among his ancestors. His ancestry 
goes back to Shehid Topal ‘Othman Pasha of the 
Mora (Morea or Peloponese), who had been Sadr-i 
A‘zam in the 18th century and was famous for his 
acts of heroism; Kem4l was particularly proud of 
him. Kemal was born on 26 Shawwal 1256/21 
December 1840 at Tekftirdaghi (Tekirdaghf) and 
spent his early years with his grandfather. Together 
with his grandfather, who in Istanbul held the 
offices of Miihiirdar and Kesedar (M. Salah al-Din, 
Bir türk diplomatinili evrák-i siyásiyyesi, Istanbul 
1306, 11) and in the provinces those of miitesellim, 
muhassil and mutasarrif, he stayed in Gelibolu, 
Tirkhala (Trikala), Afyon Karahisari (1846), Kiitahva 
(1848), Kars (March 1853-July 1854) and Sofya 
(May 1855-September 1856). When Kemal was 
8 years old he lost his mother in Afyon (30/31 August 
1848), and he married in Sofya Nesime Khanim, the 
daughter of the kadi of Nish, when he had reached 
the age of 16. Shortly after that he returned to Istan- 
bul in the company of his grandfather, who was dis- 
missed from his office of Kaymakàm of Sofya. Fol- 
lowing the deaths of his grandfather and grand- 
mother, Kemal had to settle down in his step-mother 
Dürriyye Khánim's house in Khübyà, as the mansion 
of ‘Abd al-Latif Pasha had to be sold in order to pay 
his debts. 

Since ‘Abd al-Latif Pasha was resident in Istanbul 
in between two appointments, Mustafa ‘Asim was 
able to deal with the spiritual upbringing of Kemal 
during these periods; another important influential 
factor was his grandfather, whose virtues are praised 
by the poets of Afyon and who was a member of the 
Mawlawi convent next to their house. It is probable 
that Kemal was instructed in sama‘ and in Persian 
whilst resident in Afyon. All the sources seem to 
agree on the fact that he attended the Dar al-Ma‘arif 
in Istanbul for about a year and a half when he was 
12-13 years old (Mahmüd Ojvàd, Ma'árif-i *Umümiy- 
ye Nazareti tarikhce-i tashkilat ve idjra’ati, Istanbul 
1338, 40, 97; *Omar Fàrük Akiin, Namik Kemal, in 
lA, ix, 55b). Kemal, whose spiritual life was 
nourished with poetry and music as well as with 
mystical knowledge, was schooled in the works of 
Muhyi ’l-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi when he was apprenticed 
to the miiderris-poet Sayyid Mehmed Hamid (1779 ?- 
1854),under whose guidance he started reading Turkish 
diwan poets such as Nabi and sections of the Math- 
nawi, while resident in Kars (Bam Cicak Kirzioglu, 
Namtk Kemal’tn Karstaki hocası miiderrts biiytik 
Hámid Efendi, in Türk Kültürü, no. 2/22, August 
1964; for this were used the works of M. F. Kirzio£lu, 
1855 Kars Zaferi and Kars Tarikhi). During the 
time he spent in Kars he was also busy with sports 
like hunting and horse-riding. 

We are not able to trace back the exact date of 
the beginning of Kemaàl's official career; however, 
we know that already in the year 1859 he was a 
secretary to the Bab-i ‘Ali. When Leskoféali Ghalib 
was appointed to be Chief Secretary of Customs 
(Emti‘a Giimriik’ti Tahrirat Bashkatibi) (March 19 
1860), Kemal was his assistant, and following the 





former’s appointment to Tripoli as the Director of 
Customs (Gümrük Emini) in September 1861, Kem4l 
became a member of the Chamber of Translation of 
the Sublime Porte, where he stayed until March 20 
1867, when he was appointed to be the Assistant Gov- 
ernor of Erzurum. Meanwhile, he was giving volun- 
tary lessons in orthography and composition at the 
Diem vyyet-1 Tedrisiyye-i Islamiyye, of which he was 
a founder; he kept up these lessons until his departure 
for Paris (M. Cevàd, op. cit., 97; ‘Othman Ergin, 
Türkiye maarif tarihi, Istanbul 1940, ii, 406; Tastwir-i 
efkar, nos. 208, 285, March 13 and 30 1865, nos. 
365, 400, 402, 403, February 13, June 28, July 6 
and ro 1866). The early years of Kemal, who re- 
turned to Istanbul from Sofya at the age of sixteen, 
were the most exciting period of his life, on account 
of the reforms introduced during the Tanzimat period. 
The programme of reforms was announced by the 
Imperial Edict of 18 Feb. 1856; on 22 Oct. 1860 
Agah Efendi, together with Shinasi, started to publish 
the first non-official newspaper, the Terdjümán-i 
ahwal and later, on 28 June 1862, Shindsi started 
the Tagwir-i efkár. The new thoughts of patriotic 
and nationalist zeal, as found in the writings of 
Shinàsi (such as his political and social articles and 
his stage-play Sha‘ir evlenmesi), the starting of the 
publication of learned and literary journals, Medj- 
mi‘a-i funin in July 1862 and the Mir?at in March 
1863, were all factors that played a role in the 
extension of Kemaàl's intellectual horizon. He took 
lessons in French with the khulafa? of the Office of 
Translations at the Porte (Terdjeme Odast), Mansür 
Etendi; he moved in such literary and political 
circles as the Endjiimen-i ‘Shu‘ara? (1861), which 
comprised old and new style poets, the printing 
office of the Taswir-i efkar, and the Sarafim 
Kir@atkhanesi (public reading room). 

The alteration of the Succession Law for Egypt 
(Misty Werathet Kanianu), which was decided upon at 
the beginning of May 1867, ordained that the Khedi- 
vate should pass from father to son and not to the 
eldest of the khedivial family. But before this, 
Mustafa Fadil Pasha, who was by this to lose his 
right of succession, was advised by the Porte to 
leave Istanbul for some time, and had left for Europe 
in April 1866. In his letter to ‘Abd al-SAziz, which 
was printed in French and separately in Turkish 
(1866), he declares that in order to make possible 
the realisation of the reforms it was necessary to 
replace the Ministers, and in his answer to an article 
in the newspaper Le Nord of 1 Feb. 1867, he declares 
the persons having the new ideas (efkdr-i djedide 
sáhibleri) to be of the same opinion. In addition 
to the Turkish translation of this answer, published 
in the Taswir-i efkar, Kemal makes the statement 
that the Tiirkistan’in erbab-i shababi (“Youth of 
Turkistan”) who support M. Fadil, put the interest 
of the nation before personal interest and are ready 
to realise in the near future their ideals, will astound 
the Europeans, who accuse the Ottomans of back- 
wardness (No. 461, 23 Feb. 1867). His article on the 
Eastern Question, his Láyiha, because it made 
known to the people the weakness of the state, 
was regarded by the government as anti-patriotic, 
so he was forbidden to contribute to the Taswir-i 
efkary and was appointed assistant governor of 
Erzirum, with the rank of Rutbe-1 thaniyye sinf-i 
evvel-i mütemáyizi (Hürriyyet, no. 23, 3 November 
1868; Taswir-i efkar, no. 469, 24 March 1867). 
On the invitation of M. Fadil Pasha, with whom 
he had come to an agreement, he did not go to 
Erzürum. Together with other members of the 
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Society of Young Ottomans, like Diya?, Suʻäwīi, Āgāh 
and others, he fled to Paris. All these young men, 
who were, together with their families, supported 
in their daily needs by M. Fadil and partly by Prince 
Muráàd assembled in Paris on 30 May. Their aim was 
to strive for the rights of the people, as well as to 
make known to them their duties, for the opening of 
the National Assembly and the enthronement of the 
Shahzade Murad. When on 30 June 1867 ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz came to Paris on a state visit, he proposed to 
M. Fadil that he should return to Istanbul; this he did, 
not in the company of the Sultàn, but on 20 Septem- 
ber. At that time, Kemal and his colleagues started 
from 31 August onwards to publish the Mukhbir. But 
on account of the writings of Su‘awi against M. Fadil 
and in favour of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, they announced by 
way of a letter, written in April or May 1868, that 
the Mukhbir did not represent the Society of Young 
Ottomans, In this way, the Society split into two. 
Beginning on 28th June 1868, Kemal and his asso- 
ciates started to publish the Hürriyyet ("Freedom") 
as a counterweight to the Mukhbir. But they were 
threatened with the discontinuation of the financial 
support, and were told that an amnesty and per- 
mission to return to Istanbul would no longer be a 
possibility if they continued to write against ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz and ‘Ali Pasha. Thereupon Kemal and some 
of his colleagues declared in a letter dated 7 Jan. 
1870 that they had no share in the writings printed 
in the Hiirriyyet and that they disassociated them- 
selves from its contents. In a letter from the Ministry 
of Public Security dated 10 Aug. 1870, they were 
permitted to return to Istanbul. On October 25, 
Kemal and his friends arrived back in Istanbul. 

Since the articles which he published at the time 
of his return in the Diyozhen (whose first volume 
came out on 12 Nov. 1872) and in the newspaper 
*Ibret (which began publication on 15 June 1872, and 
of which he found himself the editor-in-chief) were 
regarded as against common decency, first Kemal 
was appointed mutasarrif of Gelibolu (Gallipoli) (11 
July 1872), and a little later the newspaper was closed 
(19 July 1872). On 31 July Midhat Pasha was appoint- 
ed Grand Vizier and on 26 Sept. Kemal set out for 
Gallipoli. When the suspension of the newspaper 
*Ibrei had been lifted, Kemál, in a letter sent from there 
(No. 20, 30 July 1872), held forth on the unjustifiable 
suspension of this newspaper and the pressure which 
he and his friends had suffered to accept an office 
in the provinces. On 6 December came the news that 
‘Asim Pasha had been appointed mutasarrif of Galli- 
poli (Djeride-i hawádith, no. 2056), while Kemal was 
discharged from office on 11 December (M. C. Kuntay, 
Namk Kemal, i, Istanbul 1944, 234; ii/1, Istanbul 
1949, 126, 134). Returning to Istanbul (Hadika, no. 
28, 22 Dec. 1872), he continued his publications in 
the ‘Ibret. 

On 6 April 1873, the day on which the ‘/bref was 
closed because it supported the demonstrations at 
the first performance of his play Watan yakhud Silistre 
at the Gedik Pasha theatre on 1 April, Kemàl and 
his friends were arrested and by a fermán of 1o April 
sent into exile. After having been imprisoned in a 
narrow cell in the barracks of Maghosa at Famagusta 
in Cyprus, he was later transferred to a more spa- 
cious room, and, under the protection of the mutasarrif 
of Cyprus, he was enabled to communicate with the 
outside world through his visitors, whom he was free 
to meet. Through the help of his friends, and specially 
that of the Shahzade Murad, he and his family in 
Istanbul could live a comfortable life. Being granted 
an amnesty soon after the accession to the throne of 


Murad V (31 May 1876), he and his friends set out 
for Istanbul on 14 June; whilst being guests in Izmir, 
they received the news about the event of Cerkes 
Hasan and on 20 June they arrived in Istanbul. His 
exile in Famagusta, which lasted 38 months, was in 
fact his most productive period. 

On 11 Sept. ‘Abd al-Hamid came to the throne, 
after having taken the oath on 31 August, because of 
Murad V’s illness, and Kemal was appointed firstly 
on 18 Sept. a member of the Council of State (Shurd- 
yi dewlet) and later, on 2 Nov., a member of the 
General Assembly (Medjlis-i Sumumi), which was 
working on the framing of the Constitution (Kantin-i 
€sási). The Terdjeme djem'iyeti was dissolved at 
its first meeting in November because it did not 
accept Su‘awi, and the ‘Asakir-i milliyye djem‘iyyeti, 
because of the great increase in the number of its 
members, which worried the government. He opposed 
the article, added later to the Constitution, by which 
the Sultan was authorised to expel from the country 
anyone whom, as a result of a police investigation, 
he suspected. Shortly after the issue of the ferman 
dated 23 Dec. 1876, promulgating the Constitution, 
he was arrested on 12 Jan. 1877 on the pretext that 
he had disturbed the public order. From his letters, 
the real reason must have been the fact that he had 
written a verse making an allusion to the dethrone- 
ment of ‘Abd al-Hamid; there was also the search 
for evidence to justify the exile of Midhat Pasha from 
Istanbul, and fear of his possibly lending himself to 
causing some disturbance or of his being elected a 
deputy. During his detention, the Parliament was 
opened (19 March 1877). The enquiry into his case 
was closed on ro July and on the rgth of that same 
month he left for Midilli (Mytilene), where he was 
ordered to reside. He followed closely the phases of 
the Turco-Russian war that broke out on 23 April, 
the Treaty of San Stefano concluding this war on 3 
March 1878, the event of Sufàwi on the zoth May, 
the Congress of Berlin, which opened on 13 July and 
the discussions in the Ottoman Parliament, which 
was adjourned sine die in 1878. For the realisation 
of constitutional government, he gave instructions by 
letter to his close friends about which subjects they 
should speak during the debates in the Assembly; 
they accordingly made speeches and introduced bills 
(layihas). His exile on Mytilene continued for about 
two years and a half; then on 18 Dec., 1879 he was 
appointed mutasarrif of the island. His struggle 
against the Italian fishermen, who were causing 
injury to local fishermen in their sponge-fishing; 
the fact that the Greeks, who wanted autonomy, 
were not paying the tax levied in lieu of military 
service (bedel-i askeri) with impunity; and also 
opposition from his adversaries among the Turkish 
officials—all these were reasons for his temporary 
dismissal (Feb.-May 1881). Having been restored to 
office, he held it for more than four years, after 
which the newspapers dated of 17 Oct. 1884 brought 
the news that he was to change places with the 
mutasarrif of Rhodes, Agah Efendi (Tarik, nos. 203, 
207; Dieride-i hawadith, no. 6822), and on 20 October 
it was made known that he had gone to Rhodes. 
By the continuous efforts of ‘Arif Pasha, who was 
on 5 Nov. 1885 appointed governor of the province 
of the Aegean Islands (the Djezayir-i Bahr-i Sefid), 
the seat of the provincial administration was trans- 
ferred from Chios (Sakiz) to Rhodes (Mehmed 
Thiireyya, Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, iii, 297). So for that 
reason, Kemal was transferred to Chios to be 
mutasarrif there. From one of his letters it appears 
that he took up his duties there on 6 Dec. 1887. 
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During his occupation of these posts as mutasarrif, 
his struggles against public disorder and administra- 
tive inefficiency, and the smuggling of tobacco and 
sponges, fatigued Kemāl heavily. He also spent much 
effort to strengthen the Muslim population, who were 
in a minority compared to the Christians. He recom- 
mended to *Abd al-Hamid and to high officials, by 
his J4àyihas (memoranda), *aridas (petitions) and let- 
ters, the means that had to be applied in order not 
to lose the Mediterranean islands. He was awarded 
the Bala rutbest and twice the ‘Othmanli nishani in 
1881, 1883 and 1886. Kemal, who was first taken 
ill with malaria and suffered later from pneumonia, 
was exhausted by his tiring official duties, and espe- 
cially by the shock of the seizure of the first volume 
of his Ottoman History (‘Othmanli tarikit). He died 
from a combination of bronchitis and gastric and 
intestinal complaints, on 2 Dec. 1888 at Chios where 
he had lived alone, since he had sent his wife and 
son to Istanbul. By the time of the arrival of his 
wife, he was already buried. By an Imperial rescript 
his mortal remains were transported the next day 
to Bolayir, in accordance with his last injunction to 
Ebü 'l-Diyà? Tewfik. The design of his tomb, which 
was erected on behalf of the Khazine-i khássa, was 
by Tewfik Fikret. 

2. Works. Kemál, like so many other personalities 
of the Tanzimát literature, with their intentions of 
spreading new ideas and introducing new genres of 
writing, produced works in nearly every field. 

(a) Poetry. Kemal started his literary life 
with the writing of poetry. In one of the poetry maga- 
zines he wrote some 8 or 10 ghazels while he was 
fourteen years old, and he wrote for another one 
until his return from Sofya; in the last-mentioned 
periodical, we find religious, mystical and moral 
poetry, or that concerning his surroundings, as well 
as a kiła which he wrote at the age of sixteen and 
in which he satirises the banknotes affair; this kit‘a 
was taken over by Diya? Pasha in his Kharabat. Only 
a few of these works from his childhood were in- 
cluded in the six poetry collections compiled later, 
because he was dissatisfied with them. There exists 
also a collection of sazires of his. His pseudonym 
of Namik was given to him by Eshref Pasha, who 
highly praised his merthtyes and eulogised him as 
the Kemal tkliminin sultani (Diwan, Istanbul 1279, 
109, 200). When 20 years of age, on making acquaint- 
ance with Diya? Pasha, the latter praised his potential 
as a poet. He wrote nazires or ''parallels" to the 
verses of contemporaries and older poets; poems 
composed jointly with other contemporaries; 
djülüsiyyes (poems in praise of a royal accession to 
the throne); medhiyyes (eulogies) ; hidjutyyes (satires) ; 
fakhriy yes (poems of self-glorification) ; tàrikh Rit*asis 
(chronograms), mutammat ghazels in Persian, with 
undotted letters, and a Saki-name (‘‘Book of the Cup- 
bearer”) parallel (nazire) to the one of Nedim. He 
has left specimens of diwán poetry in nearly all 
forms and genres. In his articles in the Taswir-i 
efkar are included many patriotic poems. He tried 
out syllabic metre in ten of his poems, the first of 
which he composed while in Europe; he composed 
poems in mulamma‘ fashion, half-Turkish, half- 
Arabic; letters in verse and skarkis, some of which 
were set to music; and further, he translated a 
poem of Edward Goen and the Marseillaise. This 
last, if we are not mistaken, was the first of his 
poems rhymed in the new style. He produced this 
kind of verse mainly after Waweyla (‘‘Alas”’), which 
was composed as a nagzire (parallel) to Hamid’s 
Sahraà? ("the country"). In his poetical works, 


the mind dominates strongly over feeling and ima- 
gination. Most of his patriotic poems, like Pilevne 
sharkist, Murabba‘, Bir muhadjir kizinin istimdadl, 
were written whilst on Midilli, at the time of the 
Turco-Russian war. Among these poems, by which 
he acquired his fame, is the Wajan kasidesi, of 
which he published some beyis whilst in Europe 
(1869) and before his exile to Maghosa (1872). 

(b) Articles. Kemal started his career in jour- 
nalism, which he made his profession under the 
influence of Shinàsi, with his writings in the Tagtwir-i 
efkar. He continued his publications while in Europe 
in the H ürriyyet and after having returned to Istanbul 
he contributed to the newspapers Diyozhen, the *Ibret 
and the Hadika. The most splendid period of his 
journalistic career was that of the ten to eleven years 
before his exile to Famagusta. The greatest number 
of his articles were published in the *Ibret newspaper, 
of which he was the editor-in-chief. Although he was 
prohibited from publishing while in exile at Famagusta 
and on Mytilene, we do come across a small number 
of articles of his in newspapers such as the Sa‘y, 
Musavver medeniyyet, Čanta, Muharrir, Istikbal, 
Sadakat and Ittihad. These writings are unsigned, un- 
like those poems of his which were published in the 
Terdjemán-i hakikat (“Interpreter of the Truth") 
under pseudonyms like Khitàm-i ‘Adjemi and al-Dà'& 
Kemal. His articles concern all kinds of events taking 
place in his surroundings, with a rich variety of 
subjects. The most effective and influential were 
those with a political content. In these writings, 
remaining faithful to the principles of the Yer 
*Othmànlilar Djem'iyyeti, he put forward the ideas 
which were to become the cause of the Constitution, 
and he strove to show the defects of nearly every 
institution as well as the means for its improvement. 
His most severe criticisms can be found in the writings 
he produced and published in the Taswir-i efkár and 
the ‘Ibret at the time when he was contemplating 
fleeing to Europe and was in no need of an official 
post, but which were the cause of his being banished 
to Famagusta. Compared with his works in other 
genres, he achieved great fame by these various 
articles, especially those reflecting his political 
struggles. 

(c) Historical works. His works in thís field are 
monographs about the great men of Ottoman and Is- 
lamic history, the Tárikh-i *askeri and the ‘Othmanli 
tarikhi. — 1. Bárika-i zafer ("The Sword of Victory") 
concerns the conquest of Istanbul by Mehemmed II 
the Conqueror, and was written in one day. He used 
artistic prose here, and was convinced that no one 
adhering to the diwan literature could write a “‘paral- 
lei" to it (Istanbul 1289, 1305). — 2. Dewlet-s 
‘Aliyye’nin devr-i istilasina dair bir makdledir. In 
this work he treated of the conquests of the Ottoman 
empire since its establishment up to the end of the 
reign of Siilayman the Magnificent. Shortly after it 
was published in instalments in the Taswir-i efkar, it 
was printed in book-form from Jan. 1867 onwards 
(Istanbul 1289, 1301, 1304). — 3. Salah al-Din 
Eyyübi. This is a monograph about the life of the 
founder of the Ayyiibids and Muslim hero Salah 
al-Din (Saladin). It was printed, together with the 
Devr-i istila’, as the first volume of the Evrák-i 
perishan (Istanbul 1289/1872, 1964). — 4. Silistre 
muhasarasi. He published this under the name of 
Ahmed Náfidh, a man who had himself taken part 
in the battle of 1853, and on whose mediation 
Kemal relied for his communications with Istanbul 
while in exile in Famagusta (Istanbul 1290, 1946). — 
5. Kanizhe: this was written to recall the praise- 
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worthy victories of the Turkish soldiers, and contains 
the conquest of Kanizhe during the reign of Mehem- 
med III, as well as the acts of heroism of Tiryaki 
Hasan Pasha, and was published under the name 
of Ahmed Náfidh (Istanbul 1290, 1303, 1311, 1335, 
1941). — 6. Terdjeme-i hàl-i Emir Nevrüz. This 
contains the life and the struggles of Emir Nevrüz, 
who, at the time of the Mongol conquests fought for 
the sake of Islam and humanity; it was first published 
under the abbreviation s(n-káf, while he was in exile 
in Famagusta (Istanbul 1293; Arakel 1302; Matba‘a-i 
Ebüzziyà, 1302, 1305). Of the above-mentioned 
works, the Devr-¢ istila? and Salah al-Din Eyyübi, to 
which were added the biographies of Mehemmed 
the Conqueror and Sultin Selim, were printed as one 
volume and published under the name Evrák-i 
perishan (Istanbul, n.d. [Istanbul r3ori]). — 7. 
Apart from the works mentioned up to here, he 
prepared, while in Famagusta, his Tarikh-i ‘askeri, 
as his entry for a competition for a history-book 
for the lessons at the Harbiyye mektebi or War 
Academy. Its first volume runs from Sultan ‘Uthman 
up to the end of the period of Sülaymàn the Mag- 
nificent and the second volume starts with the 
reign of Sultàn Selim II and ends with the conquest 
of Bozdja-ada (Tenedos) and Limni (Lemnos) in 
1657; it was never published, and its manuscript is 
preserved in the Türk Tarih Kurumu. — 8. In 1886 at 
Rhodes he started writing the *Othmanll tàrikhi, in 
order to give a more comprehensive version of the 
Tárikh-i *askeri. When the introduction to this work, 
which comprises the history of the Roman Empire, 
and Islamic history up to the years 227-8 of the 
hidjra, was printed (Istanbul 1305/1887), it was de- 
nounced, due to certain expressions and phrases, 
and Kemál was informed that the printing of this 
work was forbidden and that copies would be seized. 
Its manuscript treats the history up to the time of 
Selim I; it is kept in the Türk Tarih Kurumu. From 
this *Othmánli tárikhi, which was written, like his 
monographs in general, in a narrative fashion, only 
a part—that up to the reign of Mehemmed the 
Conqueror—was published in four volumes in the 
Kulliyyat-1 Kemal series (Istanbul 1326-7). 

(d) Plays. Kemal, who regarded the drama 
as a school for the improvement of morals, held the 
view that, because the Turkish language was not yet 
simplified to a sufficient degree, it would be impos- 
sible to write dramas in syllabic metre; hence all 
his six plays are written in prose. — 1. Wafan yakhud 
Silistre. The basic events of this were taken from 
the battle of Shumnu, during the reign of Mahmüd II, 
but in order to make things more impressive, the 
play was set during the battle of Silistre in 1853. It 
was presented to the Russian press in 1876 by V. D. 
Smirnov and it was translated into German by H. 
Hartt and also by L. Pekotsch, and in Arabic by 
Muhammad b. al-Khayyàt. Though it was sharply 
criticised by Murad Bey, it is nevertheless important 
because it was the first stage-play having as its sub- 
ject the Ottoman national virtues. Its influence is 
found particularly in Manastirli Riffat's drama Yà 
ghāzī yà shahid (Canta, iii, Istanbul 1291), and in 
his nagire called Tuna yakhud zafer (Istanbul 1301). 
It was printed more than ten times between 1873 and 
1972, and has been presented a great many times 
since its first performance up to the present day. — 
2. The subject of the story Danish Bey yakhud 
Fakhishe-i Na@ibe was thought up on the boat when 
he was sent into exile at Famagusta and was made 
into a play there and given the name of &Akif Bey 
(Istanbul 1873, 1873, 1876 and 1966). It is inspired 


by the battle at the outset of the Crimean War, in- 
volving the setting on fire by the Russians of an 
Ottoman fleet anchored in the port of Sinope on 30 
Nov. 1853. This tragedy, which describes the love- 
adventure of a woman, who takes into her head to 
marry, after having invented the death of her husband, 
the captain of a ship, vigorously displays patriotic 
feelings. — 3. His social-sentimental play is Zavalli 
Codjuk (Istanbul 1873, three times; 1874, 1940, 1947, 
1960). It describes the tragedy caused by the pressure 
put on by the family in a question of marriage, and 
its influence is to be perceived in Hamid’s Iélt kiz 
and in the Wus/at of R. Ekrem. — 4. Giilnihdil, at first 
named Ráz-i dil (''Heart's secret"), was written at 
the time Wafan was in rehearsal. In this work, like 
Zavalli Codjuk and &Akif Bey published unsigned while 
he was in Famagusta, the conceptions of liberty, 
justice and oppression are analysed, while being 
brought to life through the characters by which they 
are symbolised (Istanbul 1873, 1876, ?1869). — s. In 
his Kara Belá, again written in Famagusta, is de- 
scribed the passionate love of a harem aghási for 
the daughter of one of the Indian sovereigns. This 
play, much appreciated by Keinàl himself, has been 
sharply criticised (Ist. 1911; Sh. Siileyman, Tenkidat-i 
edebiyye, Istanbul 1911). — 6. The subject matter of 
his last play Djelal al-Din Khvàrazmsháh, in which 
the idea of the unity of Islam is defended, is set in 
the period of the Mongol invasions. It was finished 
in 1881 at Mytilene. The date of publication, Cairo 
1292/1875, is false. In his lifetime it was partly 
published in the form of instalments (Medjmi‘a-i 
1886). Although it was written to be read, it was 
staged after 1908 (TOEM, xxxvii/1, April 1332), 503 
republished in simplified language, Istanbul 1969). 

(e) Novels. Although Kemà!'s novels have not be- 
come as famous as his dramas, and were not very 
successful in general, they still are of importance, 
because they were the first works in this genre. 
The novel he wrote while in Famagusta and in which 
he describes the ruin, materially and morally, of 
a young man who falls in love with a prostitute, was 
published shortly after his being granted pardon 
under the new name of ‘Ali Bey’in sergtizeshtini 
háwidir, since no permission was given for publishing 
under its original name Son pishmanlik (Istanbul 
1876, 1969, 1971). This more or less romantic-social 
work of his was translated into French. His second 
novel, Djezmi, for which the subject matter was 
extracted from Ottoman, Crimean and Persian 
history of the 16th century, was written in parts at 
Mytilene and finished in 1881. Under the influence of 
Romanticism, Pan-Islamism is the leading idea, and is 
defended in Djezmi (Istanbul 1297, 1299, 1304, 1335 
1969). 

(f) Criticism. Most of his criticism, in general 
reflecting his ideas about diwán and western litera- 
ture, and the simplicity of the language, is composed 
in epistolary form, because it was written when he 
was in exile. — 1. In his foreword (mukaddime) to the 
Bahár-i dánish he wrote that during the Tangimát 
period, people had refrained from translating works 
from Persian, because of the strong influence of 
Western literature, and he gave a translation of one 
of the famous stories written by Shaykh ‘Indyat Allah 
in the Urdu language (Istanbul 1291, 1303, 1311). — 
2. Takhrib-i kharábát is a criticism of the first 
volume of Diya? Pasha’s anthology (publ. Istanbul 
1874), including examples of the various kinds of 
poetry of Arabic, Persian and Turkish diwàn litera- 
ture. It was first published as an article in instal- 
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ments (Medjmi‘a-i Ebusdiyd, nos. 11, 19, 24, 17 
January, 15 May and 17 July 1882), and it was later 
printed in book-form (Istanbul 1301, 1304). — 3. His 
critical reviews of the second and third volumes of 
this same work were, after having been printed as 
magazine articles (ibid., nos. 30-36, 24 January- 
23 April 1883), published separately also (Istanbul 
1301, 1312). — 4. “Irfan Pasha’ ya mektub was written 
with reference to ‘Irfan Pasha’s blaming the young 
generation, in the preface to his work Medjmii‘a-i 
“Irfan Pasha (Istanbul 1287), for not appreciating the 
diwán literature (ibid., no. 7, 18 Nov. 1880); as a 
book publ. Istanbul 1309, 1327). — 5. Mutdla‘a-name, 
was written with reference to R. Ekrem’s Ta‘lim-i 
edebiy yát, and was printed according to a defective 
manuscript, which has been subsequently found (N. 
Halil Onat, Namik Kemal’in télim-i edebiyat üzerine 
bir risalesi, Ankara 1950); from his letters it seems 
that he wrote it at Mytilene in 1878. — 6. In his 
Muwukaddime-i Djelàl, finished at Mytilene in 1878, 
he expressed his opinion with regard to the new forms 
of literature, which had developed after the Tanzimat, 
namely the political article, the novel and the drama, 
as well as his thoughts about whether some features 
of his play Djelal al-Din Khvadrazmshah were in ac- 
cordance with the historical facts or not, and about 
simplicity of the language (publ. as an article in 
Shark, nos. 1 ff., 1297; Medjmi‘a-1 Ebuiiiyà, nos. 
38-44, 4 Nov. 1884-12 Jan. 1885. Istanbul 1305, 
1309). — 7. His Renan miidafa‘a-namesi, which he 
finished at Mytilene in Sept. 1883, is his criticism of a 
lecture called L’Islamisme et la science, delivered by 
Ernest Renan at the Sorbonne on 29 March 1883 
(Istanbul 1326; ed. Fu'ad Kóprülü, Ankara 1962). — 
The information given by Ahmed Midhat in his 
Uss-i inkilab about his opinions on the Constitution 
was criticised by Kemàl (Istanbul 1295, 197, 220) in 
his letters dating 24 Aug. and 13 Sept. 1878 (Edib-i 
a‘zam Namtk Kemal Bey’ih ghayr-i majbu* üthárindan 
-Ahmed Midhat Efendi'ye yazdighl iki mektüb, Izmir 
1324). — 9. Apart from these works of his, he wrote 
other pieces of criticism, which were published in 
magazines but were never printed in book-form; these 
include Mes prisons mu‘akhadhest about the Turkish 
translation (1874) by R. Ekrem of Silvio Pellico’s 
Le Mie Prigioni. — xo. Mukatebat-i siyasiyye, being 
his criticism on K. P. Riffats Huküh-i *umümiye 
(Istanbul 1290), which was the latter's translation of 
Pradié Fodéré's Principes généraux de droit politique 
et de législation (Paris 1869). — 11. The Intibah 
mukaddimesi. — 12. His Latife (anecdote), also called 
Pilevne mu‘akhadhesi, relating to D. Hikmet’s Pilevne 
Kahramani ‘Othman Pasha shanindadw (Istanbul 
1878). — 13. The criticism he wrote of Mahmid 
Djelal al-Din Pasha’s Sherh-i Shefik-name (Istanbul 
1290), his Shefik-name or  Rawdat al-Kàmilin 
mu’ akhadhest. — We may also include in this genre 
his Layihas (memoranda) and Takrids (eulogies of 
books). But one finds his most sincere and objective 
criticisms in his private letters, some of them of 
book length, and containing his frank opinions 
about the work of his contemporaries and about 
various controversies during that period. 

(g) Other works. Apart from the works men- 
tioned above he produced certain other writings: 
Tendhir al-khinziy (Istanbul 1307); Sergiizesht 
(Istanbul 1327); Rwya (signed in abbreviation 
nün-kaf, n.p.d., Egypt 1908, Istanbul 1326, 1932); 
Imtizadj-i akvàm - wafáy-i ‘ahd (Istanbul 1327); 
Hikmet al-hukūük, Midilli risalesi and Medjmi‘a-i 
Siyáset were never published in bookform. 

Bibliography: The above is mostly based 





on the following works: Faik Reshad, Edib-i 

a%tam Kemal; Ebuzziya, Kemal Bey’in terdjeme-i 

hali (Istanbul 1326) and Yes ‘Othmanlilar tartkhi 
published in the TE; ‘A. Ekrem Bolayır, Namtk 

Kemal (Istanbul 1933). 

Of other sources, his early life and his poetry 
are clarified by S. N. Erghun (Namık Kemal 
hayatı ve şiirleri Istanbul 1933; Namık Kemalin 
şiirleri Istanbul 1941), while I. R. M. Kemal 
Inal has treated in his work of Kemàl's life as an 
official and his verses (Son asir Türk sairleri, 
v, Istanbul 1938, 819ff.). For his childhood, 
see: E. ‘Ali Baki, Namık Kemalin annesi nerede 
yatar, in Cumhuriyet, 24 Dec. 1940; Ülkü, no. 
rior, July 1941; Namtk Kemal Afyonda, Ankara 
1949. Some of his articles have been brought to- 
gether and printed (Ebuzziya, Muntakhabat-i 
Taswir-i efkár, Istanbul 1304, 1311; A. Ekrem 
Bolayir, Kiilliyyat-i Kemal, Istanbul 1327; M. 
Nihad Özön, Namık Kemal ve ‘Ibret gazetest, 
Istanbul 1938). See also R. H. Davison, Reform 
in the Ottoman empire 1856-1876, Princeton 
1963, index; A. Bombaci, Storia della letteratura 
turca, Milan 1956, index; Enciclopedia Italiana, 
art. s.v. Most of his works were published by others 
while he himself was in exile; hence because he was 
not able to correct them himself, they contain 
some mistakes and omissions. Among the works 
which the Türk Tarih Kurumu has bought from his 
family are manuscripts of some of his works, 
as well as some printed copies which he has cor- 
rected himself. The Society has also brought to- 
gether about 744 letters, some of which were ad- 
dressed to him, two books containing his official 
writings, and also two books with his collected 
poems. Apart from the poems, these works have 
not been consulted. His letters, amounting to 
about 1,000, together with those already available, 
are, together with a commentary on their contents 
and documentation, being prepared for the press by 
the Türk Tarih Kurumu (Namk Kemalin mek- 
tupları, i, Istanbul, Avrupa ve Maghosa mektupları; 
ii and iii, Midilli mektupları, Ankara 1967, 1969, 
1973). Because of the availability of these volumes, 
only a basic bibliography is given here; see fur- 
ther the general index to these three volumes. 

(F. A. TANSEL) 

KEMĀL PASHA-ZĀDE, or IBN(-I) KEMĀL, 
usual appellations of SHAMS AL-DIN AHMAD B. 
SULAYMAN B. KAMAL PASHA, Ottoman scholar and 
Shaykh al-Islam, b. ?873/1468-9, d. 940/1534. 

Life. The identity of his grandfather is obscure. 
Kemalpashazade mentions (VII. Defter, facs., 
293, 325)—but with no hint that he is descended 
from him—a Kemal Pasha who was appointed to 
the vizierate upon the dismissal of Mahmüd Pasha 
[g.v.] in 872/1468 and died in 875/1470 (for a letter of 
congratulation, undated, from Prince Bayezid, see 
N. Lugal and A. Erzi, Fatih devrine Git miinsedt 
mecmuast, Istanbul 1956, no. 60); and a kasida of 
Hamidi (ed. I. H. Ertaylan, Istanbul 1949, 306-8) 
is addressed to ‘‘Daftardar Kamal Pasha” (for the 
autograph MS., containing a miniature of this Kemal, 
see Fétih ve Istanbul, ifx (1953), 17). According to 
Hiseyn Husameddin, however (Amasya Ta?rikhi, 
Istanbul 1329, iii, 227: as so often one does not know 
how seriously to take this work’s undocumented as- 
sertions), the grandfather became lālā to Prince 
Bayezid at Amasya in 870/1465-6 and died there in 
875/1470-1. That the grandfather was indeed at some 
time Bayezid’s lala is implied by ‘Ashik Celebi (ed. 
G. M. Meredith-Owens, f. 37a), but he certainly 
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died (‘Ashikpashaz4de, ed. Giese, p. 197) and was 
buried in Istanbul: his tárbe (no longer extant) formed 
the nucleus of a mahalle (O. L. Barkan and E. H. 
Ayverdi, Istanbul vaktflari tahrir defteri, Istanbul 
1970, 149), and Kemalpashazade set up a wakf in 
favour of its mosque (op. cit., no. 864). 

Kemáàlpashazade's father Süleymàn *'Beg" and 
“Celebi’’ (called by Kabüli swazir ibn-i wazirán in the 
last of five kasidas, cí. Külliyyát, ed. 1. H. Ertaylan, 
206) is said to have been muháfiz of Amasya and 
sandjakbegi of Tokat from 879/1474-5 until after 
896/1490-1 (Amasya Tarikhi, iii, 230-2, 237-8); he 
was buried in his father’s türbe at Istanbul (the date 
of his death is unknown). Kemālpashazāde’s mother 
was the sister of Ibn Kiipeli, kadi‘asker in the middle 
years of the reign of Mehemmed II (Tashképriizade, 
Shak@ tk, i, 303-4; Turkish tr. Medjdi, 215). 

Kemalpashazade began his adult life as a sipahi; 
but upon noticing the respect paid to Molla Lutfi 
[g.v.], a relatively humble müderris, by prominent 
statesmen and soldiers, he decided to embrace the 
career of «im (this incident, recorded by Tashkóprüzà- 
de from Kemálpashazade himself, seems to have 
occurred in 897/1492, or perhaps even earlier). He 
began his studies under Molla Lutfi, at the Dar al- 
hadith in Edirne. His first appointment, as miiderris 
at the medrese of ‘Ali Beg in Edirne, was procured for 
him by Mü'eyyedzàde ‘Abd al-Rahmān Efendi, then 
kádi-*asker of Anadolu (and probably an old acquaint- 
ance of his father at Amasya), who on the same 
occasion recommended him to Bayezid II as the 
only fit person to write a definitive History of the 
Ottomans as the Turkish counterpart of Idris 
Bidlis's recently-commissioned Hasht Bihisht; this 
incident can be closely dated by the facts that the 
Hasht Bihisht was commissioned in 908/1502-3 [see 
BIDLIS]] and that Kemālpaşhazāde was already 
installed in the medrese of ‘Ali Beg in Muharrem 
909/July 1503 (M. T. Gökbilgin, Edirne, 479). 
He then progressed through a series of medreses 
(Üsküb, Edirne, one of the Sahn medreses at Istanbul, 
the medrese of Bayezid II at Edirne). 

Presumably while still müderris at Edirne, he 
wrote a risdla (sometimes erroneously termed fatwa) 
fi takfir al-rawafid, demonstrating war against Shah 
Isma‘il to be fard “ayn (Atsız [see Bibl.], no. 84; 
Brockelmann, no. 47b; text published by M. C. Şaha- 
beddin Tekindağ in TD, xvii/22 (1968), 77-8 and cf. 
55; German summary in Elke Eberhard, Osmanische 
Polemik gegen die Safawiden ..., Freiburg ifB 1970, 
164-5). On 10 Radjab 921/20 August 1515, i.e. shortly 
after Selim's return to Istanbul from the Caldiran 
[g.9.] campaign, he was appointed kdadi of Edirne 
(Feridin, Munska°at*, i, 467-8). On 14 Sha*bàn 922/ 
12 September 1516, while Selim was staying in Aleppo 
after the battle of Mardj Dabik, he was promoted 
to kadi‘asker of Anadolu (Feridün, i, 480). In Cairo, 
for some unknown reason (? a protest at the execu- 
tion of Timan Bay), the irascible Selim dismissed 
him, but he re-appointed him a couple of weeks later 
(Rabi* I-II/April 1517; Feridün, i, 454, 489). Accord- 
ing to an anecdote recorded by Sa‘deddin (ii, 614-6; 
cf. Hammer-Purgstall, ii, 519-20), Kemalpashazade’s 
influence with Selim was such that the dignitaries, 
bored with the longstay in Egypt, asked him to 
convey the hint that the troops wished to return 
home. In the course of this campaign he gave a 
ruling in favour of the orthodoxy of Ibn al-‘Arabi 
{g.v., at col, 708b] (Atsız, no. 85; Brockelmann, no. 
47a). 

In 924/1518 he acted as emīn for a land-survey 
(takrir) of Karaman (Barkan, Kanunlar, 39; cf. 


N. and I. Beldiceanu, in JESHO, xi (1968), 7, 
57). Upon being dismissed, or resigning, from the 
post of kadi‘asker (in 925/1519, according to Medijdi, 
387), he again became a miiderris at Edirne (Dar al- 
hadith, then medrese of Bayezid II). Upon the death 
of “Zenbilli?” «Ali Efendi (932/1526) he was appointed 
Shaykh al-Islàm, and held office until his death on 
2 Shawwàl 940/16 April 1534. He was buried in the 
züwiye of Mahmüd Celebi, outside Edirne Kaplsl. 

Works. Kemalpashazade was a most prolific wiiter, 

in Turkish, Persian and Arabic, in the fields of 
history, belles-lettres, grammar, theology and law. 
Over 200 works (many of them, admittedly, short 
risálas) are attributed to him. The most important 
are: 
Turkish: (1) History of the Ottomans, begun 
in 908/1502-3 and composed originally in eight books 
(defter), one for each reign from ‘Othman to Bayezid 
II. All survive in manuscript except Book 5 (Mehem- 
med I) and the first part of Book 6 (Murād II). Book z 
(‘Othmān), ed. Şerafettin Turan, Ankara (TTK) 1970; 
Book 7 (Mehemmed II, largely based on Neshri and 
Tursun (qq.v.] but containing important original data), 
ed. S. Turan in facsimile (from the autograph MS, 
Fatih 4205, see V. L. Ménage, in BSOAS, xxiii 
(1960), 250-64), Ankara 1954, and in transcription, 
Ankara 1957. Book 8 reaches to 916/1510. Later, 
Kemálpashazàde was asked to continue his History. 
Book 9 (Selim I) resumes the last years of Báyezid 
II’s reign but reaches only to 920/1514 (the apparent 
date of completion, 19 Safar 926, is expressed by a 
mu‘amma in fractions, a literary conceit which ap- 
pears to be Kemalpashazade’s invention, see H. Rit- 
ter, in Oriens, i (1948), 237-47). (Two mss.—Hazine 
1424, Revan 1277—sometimes referred to as a 
Selimnáme of Kemálpashazade are in fact by Sa*di b. 
‘Abd al-Muta‘4l: abridged German tr. by M. T. 
Speiser, Zürich 1946; see M. C. Şehabeddin Tekindağ, 
in Tarih Enstitüsü Dergisi, i (1970), 217-8 and 
(incorrect) 208-10). Book 10, extending only to Süley- 
män’s return from the Mohacz campaign in 933/1526, 
was for long regarded as a separate work (cf. Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, iii, p. vi) and was published, with 
French tr. by Pavet de Courteille as Histoire de 
la campagne de Mohacz par Kemal Pachazadeh, Paris 
1859; that this text is the fragmentary Book 10 was 
shown by L. Forrer (Isl., xxvi (1942), 187; see also, 
with important data on the mss., Hüseyn Yurdaydın, 
in Vakıflar Dergisi, iii (1956), 107-15). It appears 
that Book ro was never given final shape (and that 
Book 9 was never completed). Various portions of the 
work also exist in ms. under a variety of titles. In spite 
of its importance, especially for the writer's own 
times (H. Inalcik has called him *'the greatest of all 
Ottoman historians"), it was very little used by later 
chroniclers. For the mss. in European libraries: 
Babinger, 61 ff.; in Istanbul: Zstanbul kütüphaneleri 
tarih-coğrafya yazmaları katalogları, i[2, 1944, 120 ff., 
and Atsız, no. 1. 

(2) Divàn. Two kasidas and about 300 ghazals, dis- 
tinguished by having no makhlaş; partial ed. Istanbul 
(Iķdām series no. 5) 1313; cf. E. J. W. Gibb, HOP, 
ii, 347-63. Atsız, no. 2. His famous elegy on Selim 
I, appearing early in Book ro of the History, has been 
published by M. ‘Arif, in TOEM, part 22, 1411-6, 
and by F. İz, in Eski Türk edebiyatında nazım, iji, 
Istanbul 1966, 505-8. (3) A verse translation of the 
famous Burda [q.v.] of al-Bügiri (Atsiz, no. 3). (4) 
Yusuf u Zelikhad, a mathnawi in 7777 couplets, closely 
following Djami {g.v.], dedicated to Bayezid II. See 
Gibb, HOP, iii, 12-17; except in F. lz, Nazwn, i[2, 
1967, 786-90. Atsiz, no. 4. (5) Dakà^ik al-haka^tk, 
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dedicated to Ibrahim Pasha [¢.v.], on the distinctions 
between apparent synonyms in Persian; to judge 
from the numerous mss., the work was widely read. 
Atsiz no. 8. 

Persian: (6) Nigdristan, in prose and verse, 
in imitation of the Gulistan of Sa*di [q.v.], completed 
in 939/1533; excerpts, with Latin translation, in 
Mines de l'Orient, i, 401-8; ii, 107-113. Atsiz no. 
20. (7) Muhif al-lughat, an Arabic-Persian dictionary 
composed in 926/1520. Atsiz, no. 26. 

Arabic: (8) Tafsir, incomplete, the mss. com- 
prising stivas 1-38, 67, 78-9, 86, 89, 103: Atsiz, 
no. 27; Brockelmann, nos. 6-10. (9) Four (or five?) 
distinct collections of hadiths (4o, 30 and 24) with 
sharh: Atsiz, nos. 39-42; Brockelmann, nos. 13-17 
and 132. One collection was translated into Turkish 
by ‘Ashik Celebi (g.v.] and printed, Istanbul 1316; 
see A. Karahan, Isldm-Tiirk edebiyatında kırk hadis, 
Istanbul 1954, 175-8; BSOAS, xxiii (1960), 253-4. 
(10) Muhimmát al-mufti, a collection of fatwás : Atsiz, 
no. 47; Brockelmann, no. 45. (11) A háshiya on some 
sections of the H:idáya of al-Marghinàni [q.v.] : Atsız, 
no. 48; Brockelmann, no. 151 (?). (12) Isiah al- 
Wikdya, corrections to the Wikaya of ‘Ubayd al- 
Mahbiivi, and (13) Idah al-Islah, his own shark to 
(12), both completed in 928/1522: Atsiz, no. 49; 
Brockelmann, nos. 46, 170. (14) A hashtya on the 
Talwih of al-Taftazani (g.v.]: Atsiz, no. 50; Brockel- 
mann, no. 151 (?). (15) Taghyir al-Tankih, correc- 
tions to the Tan&kih al-usül of Ubayd Alláh al-Mahbübi 
completed in 931/1525, printed Istanbul 1308 : Atsiz, 
no. 5r (add ms. Murad Molla 623, autograph, see 
BSOAS, xxiii, 253); Brockelmann, II?, 278; S II, 3or. 
(16) His own sharh to (15): Atsiz, no. 52. (17) A 
sharh to al-Fará^id al-Sirádjiyya, of al-Sadjawandi 
[q.v.], completed in 928/1522 : Atsiz, no. 53; Brockel- 
mann, no. 42a. (18) A hàshiya to the commentary 
by al-Djurdjàni (q.v.] on the Mawakif of al-ldji (q.v.] : 
Atsız, no. 92; Brockelmann, no. 140. (19) A hashiya 
to the Taháfut al-falásifa of Khvàdjazàde (for whom 
see l. H. Uzungarsilh, Osmanh tarihi, ii, 649-52) : 
Atsız, no. 93; Brockelmann, nos. 94, 161r. (20) 
Taghyir al-Miftáh, corrections to and commentary 
on the Miftah al-*wlüm of al-Sakkàki [g.v.]: Atsiz, 
no. 140; Brockelmann, no. 154. (21) A sharh to the 
Khamriyya of Ibn al-Fàrid [q.v.]: Atsiz, no. r60; 
Brockelmann, no. 92. (22) al-Risala al-munira, 
printed Istanbul 1286, etc.: Atsız, no. 170; Brockel- 
mann, no. 134 and cf. no. 17b. (23) al-Falah fi 
Sharh al-Marah, a sharh to the Marah al-arwah, on 
grammar, of Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Mas‘iid, printed Istan- 
bul 1289, etc.; attribution doubtful: Atsiz, no. 181; 
Brockelmann, II?, 24; S II, 14. (24) R. fi tahkik 
ta‘vib al-kalimat al-‘arabiyya, on various non-Arabic 
words used in Arabic, printed Cairo n.d. (according 
to Sarkis), Turkish tr. Istanbul 1290; described by 
Brunschvig [see Bibl.], 50-2: Atsiz, no. 182; Brockel- 
mann, no. 109. (25) al-Tanbih ‘ala ghalat al-khamil 
(stc, not al-djahil) wa’l-nabih, on Arabic words mis- 
pronounced, Turkish tr. Istanbul 1289: Atsiz, no. 
194; Brockelmann, no. 106 [and see GHALATAT-1 
MESHHÜRE]. (26) R. fi maziyyat al-lisan al-farisi, 
on the superiority of Persian over other languages, 
except Arabic, printed in Rasa?;l, Istanbul 1316, 210- 
6, and Tehran 1332 s.; see Brunschvig, 52-6: Atsız, 
no. 203; Brockelmann, no. 108. 

According to Kátib Celebi (Kashf al-zunün, Flügel 
no. 13617 = Yaltkaya-Bilge, ii, 1933), he translated 
for Selim I, under the title ai-Kawákib al-bühira, al- 
Nudjum al-záhira of Ibn Taghribirdi [see ABU ’L- 
MAHASIN], but no ms. is known. 

Kemalpashazade is usually credited with the 
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authorship of the somewhat notorious Rudj# al- 
shaykh ilā sibah fi ’l-kuwwa ‘ala 'l-báh, rendered by 
R. F. Burton “Book of Age-rejuvenescence in the 
power of Concupiscence" (Brockelmann, no. 103, 
for Arabic mss. and printed texts and Persian trans.; 
anon. English trans. The old man young again, 2 vols., 
Paris 1898-9; and see DJiNs at col. 552b). However, 
Katib Celebi records (Kashf, Fliigel no. 5878 
Yaltkaya-Bilge, i, 835) that Kemalpashazade trans- 
lated it, presumably from Arabic into Turkish, for 
Selim I (Atsiz lists, no. 7, two Turkish mss.); the 
author is more probably Ahmad b. Yisuf al-Tifashi, 
d. 651/1253 (Brockelmann, I?, 652; and see AL-TĪFÄSHĪ). 
There seems to be no foundation for the assertion 
that Abu ']-Su*üd [q.v.] was the pupil of Kemālpasha- 
zāde. Their names are significantly linked, however, 
by *Atà?i (p. 185), in the statement that it was they 
who, as mu‘allim-i evvel and mu‘allim-i thani of 
Süleymàn I, succeeded (by their idjtih@d) in recon- 
ciling the shari‘a and the kánán—an achievement 
sometimes attributed to Abu ']-Su*üd alone (see also 
Katib Celebi, Mizdn al-hakk, 116; Eng. tr. G. L. 
Lewis, 128). The extent of Kemālpashazāde’s con- 
tribution remains to be investigated (numerous 
MS collections of his fatwās survive: Atsız, no. 5; 
Brockelmann, no. 47). As regards other fields, how- 
ever, his immense reputation rests rather on his 
industry and on the profundity and extent of his 
learning than on any originality of thought. 
Bibliography: Life. The principal source 
is Tashkóprüzáde, Skakã’ik, i, 541-8 Turkish 
trans. by Medjdi, 381-5 German trans. by 
Rescher, 243-5. To cite here the numerous secon- 
dary works is superfluous, for they are super- 
seded by three recent studies, all containing refer- 
ences to them and to unpublished sources: İsmet 
Parmaksızoğlu, art. Kemál Pasga-záde, in 14, 
fasc. 62 (1954); S. Turan, introductory chapter in 
Tevárih-i Âl-i Osman: VII. defter, Ankara 1957, pp. 
ix-xxviii; R. C. Repp, The origins and develop- 
ment of the office of Shaikh al-Islám ..., un- 
published D. Phil. thesis. Oxford 1966, 277-96. 
Works. The most recent attempt at a biblio- 
graphy is by [Çiftçioglu Nihal] Atsız, Kemalpaşa- 
oğlunun eserleri, in Şarkiyat Mecmuası, vi (1966), 
7I-II2 (nos. 1-92) and vii (1972), 83-135 (nos. 
93-209), listing 19 works in Turkish, 7 in Persian 
and 183 in Arabic, the last classified by subject 
(tafsir, hadith, etc.); but valuable as it is, it is 
based only on the manuscript collections of Istan- 
bul, so that it does not supersede Djamàl al-‘Azm, 
*Uküd al-djawhar, Beirut 1326, 217f. (214 
titles, with some duplications) or, for the Arabic 
works, Brockelmann: II*, 597-602 = nos. 1-124; 
S II, 668-73 = nos. 125-70; S III, 1306 = nos, 171- 
9 


A number of his risálas (more than the 28 
noted by Atsız) were printed in the Ikdàm series, 
Istanbul r316. Facsimiles of ten of his fatwás are 
given in ‘“Ilmiyye salnamest, Istanbul 1334, 346- 
54; one of his letters, to Süleymàn I, is published 
by S. Turan, in Tarikh Vesikalari, new series no. 
2/17 (1958), 221-4. See also R. Brunschvig, Kemdl 
Pásházáde et le persan, in Mélanges H. Massé, 
Tehran 1963, 48-64. (V. L. MÉNAGE) 
KEMAL REIS (d. 917/1511), a Turkish 

corsair and admiral in the time of Bayezid II 
(886-918/1481-1512), and uncle of the celebrated Piri 
Re?is [q.v.]. Born in Gallipoli of a Turkish family 
originally from Karaman, he joined the campaign of 
Agriboz in 874/1470 under Mahmüd Pasha. Later he 
settled down in that island and was raised to the rank 
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of 'azablar ághási. He gained great fame through his 
corsair activities in the western Mediterranean, so 
that in 900/1495 Bàyezid II took him and his nephew 
Pit Re?is into the Ottoman service at a salary of 
20 akéas per day. In the following year, he conveyed 
to Alexandria the income of the awkáf of Adana and 
Tarsus for the Holy Places of Arabia; on his return 
he was attacked by the Knights of Rhodes in the vi- 
cinity of the island, but defeated them (Kemal Pasha- 
zàde, Ta?rikh-i Al-i Othmán, Ali Emiri, VIII. Defter. 
No. 32, f. 76a). He took part in the Inebakhti (Ayna- 
bakht!) campaign in 904/1499, and he and Buràk Re?is 
commanded the two newly-built large battle ships 
(kūke) which were among the Ottoman fleet at that 
battle under the supreme command of the Admiral 
or Kiiéiik Dawid Pasha. Kemal Re’is’s duties in this 
battle were to prevent the Venetians giving support 
by sea, and thus assist the beylerbeyi of Rumeli, 
Kodja Mustafa Pasha, who was besieging the fortress 
of Inebakhti by land. During the sea battle near the 
island of Sapienza on 19th Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1499/28th 
July 1499, the Venetians, thinking that they were 
attacking Kemāl Reis, mistakenly attacked Burāķ 
Re’is’s ship, which also had on board the sandjakbeyi 
of Yeñishehir, Kemāl Bey; Burāķ Re’īs managed to 
set the enemy ships on fire with naphtha, though he 
himself and his ship perished. The island of Sapienza 
was later renamed Burak Re’is island. Kemal Re’is, 
meanwhile, took up a position near the coast and 
prevented the Venetian fleet from landing troops be- 
hind the Ottoman forces. In the following month he 
secured several further victories over the Venetians, 
and played a great role in the capture of Inebakhti 
and later of Modon, Koron and Navarino by the Otto- 
mans; for his activities in these battles see Safa’i, 
Feth-name-yi Inebakhti ve Modon, Topkapi Sarayı 
Kiitiiphanesi, Revan 1271). He was busy with corsair 
activities in the western and central Mediterranean 
during the summer of 906-7/1501, and returned to 
Istanbul in the autumn of that year. Among the rich 
booty and prisoners taken was the Duke of Catanzaro, 
and for the ransom of this person 5,000 gold pieces 
were demanded (H. J. Kissling, Sultan Bayezid II.’s 
Beziehungen zu Markgraf Francesco II. von Gonzaga, 
in Münchener Universitätsschriften, Reihe der Philo- 
sophischen Fakültät, Munich 1965, i; for the emended 
Italian translation, see Francesco II Gonzago ed il 
Sultano Bayezid II, in Archivio Storico Italiano, 1967, 
i, 34-68; Kissling, Betrachtungen über die Flotten- 
politik Sultan Bayezids II 1481-1512, in Saeculum, 
xx/1, 35-43). It was probably after this success that 
his daily allowance was increased to 50 akéas. (Kiss- 
ling, Zur Tätigkeit des Kemal-Re'is im. Westmittel- 
meer, in WZKM, lxii (1969), 155. He died during 
a campaign in 917/1511 when his ship was caught in 
in a storm and sank; by that time, his daily allowance 
was roo akéas (Topkapi Saray: Miizesi Arşivi, E. 
4661). Notable is his introduction of long-range can- 
non for the ships of the Ottoman navy. 
Bibliography: in addition to references 
given in the article, see Piri Re’is, Kitab-i Bah- 
riyye, Introd. and ed. by Fevzi Kurdoğlu- 
Haydar Alpagot, Istanbul 1935, i-viii; J. H. Mordt- 
mann, Zur Lebensgeschichte von Kemal Reis, in 
MSOS, Berlin 1929, 39-49; H. A. v. Burski, Kemal 
Reis, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des türkischen Flotte, 
Bonn 1928; H. J. Kissling, Kemál-Res wnd der 
Duca di Catanzaro, in Festschrift für Werner Caskel, 
Leiden 1968, 202-11; Ismet Parmaksizoglu, Kemal 
Reis, in 14. A (NEJAT GÖYÜNÇ) 
KEMAL TAHIR (pemir), modern Turk- 
ish novelist (1910-1973). Born on 13 March r910 


in Istanbul, his father’s family came originally from 
Alisar village of Sebinkarahisari (in north-eastern 
Anatolia), where most of their relatives still live. 
They were known as Demirciogullari, hence the family 
name Demir, which however Kemal Tahir never used 
in his writings. His father Tahir Efendi (d. 1957), a 
naval officer risen from the ranks, was an aide-de- 
camp to the Sultan (khünkàr yàveri), and also worked 
in the carpentry shop of the Yıldız Palace (a privileged 
position, as cabinet-making was ‘Abd al-Hamid II’s 
great hobby) He married Nüriyye Khanim, a 
Sará yli, a Circassian girl from Adapazarı brought up 
in the Palace and attached to the Sultan's household. 
Tahir Efendi was retired from the navy as lieutenant 
following the Revolution of 1908, but was called up 
again during the Balkan War of 1912 and again at 
the outbreak of World War I. Wounded at the 
Dardanelles (1915), he served, behind the front, in 
various military hospitals in Anatolia until he was 
retired in 1918, when he settled in Istanbul in his 
brother’s home and made his living working as a 
carpenter on construction projects. Kemal Tahir 
attended various primary schools following his 
movements, and continued his education in Istanbul. 
In 1923 he entered Galatasaray (the leading high 
school modelled on the French /ycée), but he had 
to give up his studies in 1926 when his mother died 
and he had to earn his own living. Between 1927-32 
he worked as a clerk in lawyers’ offices and in other 
odd jobs and eventually settled in journalism, 
working in various newspapers and magazines as 
proof-reader, translator, secretary and editor. In 
1937 he married İrfan Hanım, a teacher. 

His interest in socialist ideas and literature and 
his close friendship with the famous left-wing poet 
Nazim Hikmet, brought him into conflict with the 
government during the rigorous conformist period of 
the single-party régime. He was accused, together 
with his friends, of spreading subversive ideas and 
inciting to mutiny in the Navy (through his brother 
Nuri, who was a naval N.C.O.) and was sentenced 
by a naval court to 15 years imprisonment (1938). 
He spent the first two years of his term in an Istanbul 
prison; then he was transferred with Nazim Hikmet 
to Cankiri where they spent 16 months together. In 
the meantime, he was divorced from his wife. Kemal 
Tahir spent the years 1941-50 in the prisons of Mala- 
tya, Corum (five years) and Nevsehir until his release 
following the general amnesty of 1950. He settled in 
Istanbul in the summer of the same year. He brought 
with him the drafts and sketches of half a dozen novels 
and several thousands of pages of notes as materials 
for further works. 

The first five years in Istanbul were a bitter 
struggle for survival. Under a dozen pseudonyms, 
Kemal Tahir busily produced or translated a great 
number of detective stories and adventure novels 
which were serialized in various popular dailies. 
Semiha Hanim, his second wife, contributed to the 
family budget by working as a dressmaker. Following 
the anti-Greek riots of September 1955, Kemal Tahir 
was arrested with a number of left-wing suspects, as 
the incident was thought to be in some quarters a 
communist conspiracy. He was released after six 
months’ detention. The year 1955 is a turning point 
in his career, as it saw the publication of two of his 
books (see below). The same year he set up, together 
with the humorist writer Aziz Nesin, the publishing 
house Düşün. Kemal Tahir spent the remaining 
years of his life revising and publishing his drafts 
and writing new novels and developing his contro- 
versial ideas and theories on historical, political, 
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literary and social problems. His health declined, 
and he died unexpectedly on 21 April 1973, leaving 
many incomplete works, particularly his pet project 
of a historical novel on the famous 15th century rebel 
Shaykh Bedr ed-Din. 

Like most writers of his generation, Kemal Tahir 
started with poetry. His early experiments were pub- 
lished in Abdullah Cevdet’s I¢tihad and were, charac- 
teristically, poems on social themes (Bardaki Kadin- 
lar, “‘Women at the Tavern", No. 318, April 1931; 
Açın Türküsü, “The song of the Hungry”, No. 320, 
May 1931, etc.). These were followed in the early 
1930s by poems of symbolist inspiration (then very 
popular) in the avant-garde literary review Varlik. 
Later, under Nazım Hikmetť’s influence, he returned 
to social themes and wrote poems in free verse which 
he published under the pseudonyms of Cemalettin 
Mahir and Ismail Kemalettin in the review Ses 
(1938-9). 

In the meantime, he had been contributing popular 
Short stories and novels to the weekly Yedi Gün (1935- 
40). But his short stories, which revealed his talent, 
were written in 1940 and serialised in the daily Ta» 
in 1941 under the pseudonym Cemalettin Mahir (first 
edition in book form under his own name: Göl 
İnsanları, Istanbul 1955). These are powerful 
sketches of the life of peasants and working class 
people. 

Kemal Tahir never returned to the short story, 
and he serialised his first novel Sağırdere (under the 
pseudonym Körduman) in 1950 (published in book 
form under his own name in 1955). In this first novel, 
he describes the everyday life, customs and manners 
of peasants in their own surroundings (a Central 
Anatolian village near Corum) and in the city where 
they come to find work. This is a forerunner of his 
series of village novels and opens an important phase 
in the Turkish “peasant literature”, which began to 
gather momentum in the 1930s. Then followed his 
Esir Şehrin İnsanları (“People of the Captive City”), 
which was serialised in the Istanbul daily Yem 
Istanbul in 1952-3 and published in 1956. This work 
opens the series of ‘‘period novels" in Kemal Tahir's 
career. It is the story of Istanbul under the Allied 
occupation in 1920-2 and of the bitter struggle 
between the supporters of the Anatolian Nationalists 
and the men of the Sultan’s government subservient 
to the occupying powers. The untypical hero of the 
novel is a young diplomat, Kamil Bey, the son of a 
wealthy Hamidian Pasha, who has spent most of 
his life in Europe and who, on his return to Istanbul 
becomes a millidji, a supporter of the Nationalist 
cause, to the indignation of his wife who typifies 
the collaborationist, wealthy ‘‘society’” women. 
The hero is in strong contrast with the type of 
“Westernising snob” frequently ridiculed by many 
earlier Turkish novelists, e.g. Huseyn Rahmi. 

From 1956 until his death, Kemal Tahir produced 
a dozen novels in these two categories. Outstanding 
among them are: Rahmet Yollars Kesti, ("The Rain 
Blocked the Roads", 1957), written in answer to 
Yasar Kemal’s best-seller [nce Memed (1955, Engl. tr. 
Memed My Hawk, 1961) where the brigand-hero is 
idealised, whereas Kemal Tahir tries to kill by ridic- 
ule the romantic-epic conception of brigands and re- 
jects the idea that “these former deserters and crim- 
inals" can lead popular movements or can be real 
friends of the oppressed; and Yorgun Savaşcı (“The 
Tired Warrior”, 1965), perhaps his best novel. It is, 
in a way, the epic of the generation of the officers 
who, after the restoration of the Constitution in 1908, 
went through a series of ordeals: the War in Tripoli 


with Italy, rg11; the Balkan Wars, 1912-13; and 
World War I, culminating in the collapse of the 
Empire, the Greek invasion of Western Anatolia and 
the occupation of Istanbul by the Allies. The novel 
tells the story how some of these ''tired warriors" 
rushed to Anatolia to form the nucleus of resistance 
and fought desparately until Mustafa Kemal’s 
organised movement, which gradually became the 
master of the situation, took over. Devlet Ana 
("Mother State", 1967) is a historical novel which 
caused much controversy in the press. It explores 
the circumstances which, in the late 13th century, 
led to the birth of the Ottoman State between 
the declining Byzantium and the disintegrating 
Seljuk power. "The generous and just State" 
realized by the early Ottomans, ‘towards which Mus- 
lims and Christians alike flocked to seek security and 
welfare”, as described in the early Ottoman chroni- 
cles, is the basis of the author’s ‘‘Ottomanist”’ thesis. 
This version of "Ottoman revivalism" which he 
pioneered in literature, rejects everything alien and 
imposed on the Turkish culture and maintains that 
the secret of a regeneration is to be found in the 
“perfect”? Ottoman system. In this novel, Kemal 
Tahir experimented, with unequal success, with a 
style which is mainly inspired by that of the 15th 
century chronicles and religious-epic folk stories. 
In other novels, important issues or episodes of 
contemporary Turkish history are discussed ela- 
borately, with an approach which is usually different 
from the received or current versions. The village 
Institutes, an attempt to realize mass education 
of the peasantry (Bozkirdaki Cekirdek, ‘“The Seed in 
the Steppe’, 1967); the 1926 Unionist conspiracy 
against Mustafa Kemal (Kurt Kanunu, ‘‘Wolves' 
Law”, 1969); the short-lived Liberal Party (Serbest 
Firka) experiment of 1930 (Yol Ayrwm, ''Cross- 
Roads", 1971); etc. 

Kemal Tahir kept alive the interest and curiosity 
of his reading public by constantly dwelling on sub- 
jects and personalities which have always been a 
centre of heated controversy: East versus West, 
tradition versus innovation, the value of the Islamic 
and Ottoman heritage for Modern Turkey; respon- 
sibility for military, political and economic setbacks 
and cultural stagnation since the Tanzimat; ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II and his policies; the Unionist leaders and 
the real nature of their party; and lastly, Atatürk, 
his companions, his reforms and the Republican 
era which he inaugurated. 

Kemal Tahir’s approach to all these matters is 
rather emotional and biased. His admiration for ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II (already rehabilitated by some modern 
historians) and his reign, and his lack of enthusiasm 
for the rgth century reformers, for the Young Turks, 
and particularly for Atatiirk, may perhaps be partly 
explained by his family background and his personal 
experiences. He never lived in Anatolia for any length 
of time, and his observations of peasantry are limited 
to his long years of association with the inmates of 
Central Anatolian prisons. His subjects of study were, 
by necessity, offenders of various types: bandits, 
murderers, thieves, forgers, sexual criminals, etc. 
This circumstance was bound to condition him when 
he judged and made generalisations on the way of life, 
problems and moral values of peasants and conditions 
in villages. 

Kemal Tahir’s language and style differ consider- 
ably from his contemporaries. His peasants do not 
speak a local dialect, as is the case with most ‘‘village 
novelists”. Also, he almost ignores the language re- 
form movement and avoids, most of the time, the 
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use of neologisms and prefers a ''moderate" style 
close to that of the preceding generation. On the other 
hand, he has a repertory of colloquial or slang words 
and expressions, and his pet pseudo-archaic forms, 
which he likes to use indiscriminately on all occasions, 
and his many diverse characters have often disturb- 
ingly identical speech habits. In his novels the plot 
is often a pretext to put forward his ideas, and in 
every novel there are one of two characters who use 
every occasion to defend, at length, the author's 
familiar theses. Many of his novels consist conse- 
quently of loosely connected political arguments or 
didactic tirades. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Kemal Tahir 
ranks among the leading and most remarkable writers 
of modern Turkey, a writer who invited his readers 
to re-think on vital issues of Turkish political and 
cultural life, who experimented in the use of elements 
of classical and popular Turkish prose, thought to 
be dead wood by many, and who left two or three 
novels which will always be considered among the 
best of his time. 

Bibliography: Tahir Alangu, Cumhuriyetten 
sonra hikâye ve roman iii, Istanbul 1965; Behçet 
Necatigil, Edebiyatımızda isimler sozlüğü, Istan- 
bul 1972; idem, Edebiyatımızda eserler sozlüğü, 
Istanbul 1971 (critical summaries of some of Kemal 
Tahir’s works, see index); Fahir tz, in Cassell’s 
encyclopaedia of world lIiterature*, ii, London 
1973, S.v.; Mehmet Seyda (ed. Türk romam 
(an open forum on Tahir and Devlet ana), Istanbul 
1969; Aytekin Yakar, Türk romaninda milli müca- 
dele, Istanbul 1973: Türkiye defteri, no. 6, April 
1974 (a special issue on Tahir: important bio- 
graphical and critical notes by a number of writers) ; 
Hulusi Dosdoğru, Batı aldatmacalığı ve putlara 
karşı Kemal Tahir, Istanbul 1974 (with selections 
from his novels). (Fanir İz). 
KEMALIYYE. [see EciN] 

KEMANKESH ("Archer"), Sari pasua, Otto- 
man Grand Vizier. Born in the district of 
Hamid-ili in Anatolia, he came to Istanbul and was 
trained in the palace service from which he emerged 
with an appointment as beylerbeyi of Diyar Bakr with 
the rank of vizier, probably in 1029/1620. Difficulties 
arising over his executing a well-known provincial 
official without reference to Istanbul caused his trans- 
fer to the governorship of Baghdad, where he remained 
for about a year before being dismissed and retiring 
to the vicinity of Kaysariyya. Returning to Istanbul 
following the death of ‘Othman II (Radjab 1031/May 
1622), he was made a lesser (either fourth or third) 
vizier and subsequently replaced the Grand Vizier 
Mere Husayn Pasha, who was turned out of office in 
Dhu ?l-Ka*da 1032/August 1623. 

Though there were serious problems in various 
parts of the empire during *Ali Pasha's vizierate 
(the rebellion of Ábàza Mehmed Pasha (q.v.] continued 
in Anatolia, for example, and Baghdad fell to the 
Safawid ruler Shah ‘Abbas I), he appears to have 
concerned himself mainly with affairs in Istanbul. 
He played a leading role in the second deposition of 
the incompetent sultan Mustafa I (Dhu °I-Ka‘da 
1032/September 1623), but is otherwise chiefly 
remembered in the sources for his attempts to secure 
his position, building a sizeable fortune through 
such means as bribery and the sale of offices and 
attempting to undermine those whom he felt to 
threaten him. With the encouragement of his father- 
in-law, the highranking scholar Bostan-zade Mehmed 
Efendi, he succeeded in bringing about the dismissal 
of the Shaykh al-Islam Zekeriyya-zide Yahya 
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Efendi, who had offended him by alluding in con- 
versation to his susceptibility to bribery; he was 
unable, however, to obtain that post for his father- 
in-law, an aim which, had it been achieved, might 
have resulted in a dangerous concentration of 
power. He was less successful in his moves against 
two former Grand Viziers, Giirdjii Mehmed Pasha 
and Khalil Pasha: having arrested them on the 
pretext of supposed subversive letters to Ābāza 
Pasha, he refused to produce the letters for in- 
spection when challenged and the two men were 
set free. The immediate cause for his dismissal and 
execution on 14 Djumàdà II 1033/3 April 1624 is said 
to have been his attempt to conceal from Murád IV 
the news of the fall of Baghdàd. His considerable 
possessions were confiscated and his body buried in 
the grounds of the *Atik *Ali Pasha Mosque in 
Istanbul. 

Bibliography: The Negotiations of Sir 
Thomas Roe in his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, 
from the year 1621 to 1628 inclusive, London 
1740, 173-4, 179, 230; Petewi, Ta?rikh, ii, 397- 
401; Katib Celebi, Fedhleke, ii, 38-9, 52; Na‘ima, 
Ta@rikh, ii, 260-6, 296-8; ‘Othman-zade Ahmed 
Ta ib, Hadikat al-wuzarad’?, Istanbul 1271, 72; 
Aywansarayi Hiiseyn, Hadikat al-djawami‘, Istan- 
bul 1281, i, 150; 1A, s.v. (by M. Münir Aktepe). 

(R. C. REP») 

KENA. [see kuNA] 

KEN‘AN PASHA, also nicknamed Sari (‘‘pale- 
faced") and Topal ("Lame") High Admiral 
(Kapudan Pasha, [q.v.]) under the Ottoman Sultan 
Mehemmed IV, d. 1069/1659. He originated from the 
northeastern shores of the Black Sea (Russian or Cir- 
cassian?) and came as a slave into the service of 
Bakirdji Ahmad Pasha, Ottoman governor of Egypt. 
On the latter’s execution he was taken by Sultan 
Murad IV into the Palace and educated there. He 
was promoted to be Agha of the stirrup-holders 
(Rikab-dar aghasi) (Chronicle of Wediihi, f. 91b of the 
Vienna MS.), became a favourite of Sultan Ibrahim 
after his accession (1049/1640) and married his 
daughter ‘Atike Sultane. He was at the same time 
appointed third vizier but banished soon after 
Ibrahim’s death 1058/1648) to Crete. In Shawwaál 
ro62/Sept. 1652, he returned to Istanbul and was 
appointed to the charge of the defences of the 
Dardanelles. In Shawwàl 1063/Sept. 1653, he was 
given the governorship of Ofen, but deprived of it 
in Dhu ?l-Ka*da ro6s/Sept. 1655, and in Rabi* II 
1066/Feb. 1656, appointed governor of Silistria. 
On 9 Radjab 1066/3 May 1656 he was appoin- 
ted Grand Admiral. On 3 Ramadan 1066/26 
June 1656, while in command of the Ottoman fleet 
sent out against the Venetians, he suffered a severe 
defeat in the Dardanelles, the greatest naval reverse 
inflicted on Turkey since the battle of Lepanto; the 
Venetians then occupied the islands commanding the 
Dardanelles and thus severed links with the Mediter- 
ranean for the Turks (cf. Kātib Čelebi, Tuhfat al- 
kibàr fi asfár al-bihàár, Istanbul 1329, 133-4; Na'imà, 
Ta?rikh!, vi, 183-5; Von Hammer, GOR, v, 649 ff.). 
The whole weight of the Sultàn's wrath fell upon 
Kenfàn Pasha who was immediately thrown into 
prison. He was finally released on the intercession of 
his Russian countrywoman, the Sultàna-mother 
(Kósem Waálide; [g.v.]) but was dismissed from the 
office of Grand Admiral almost immediately on 
26 Ramadan 1066/18 July 1656. Two years 
later he was appointed Ka@im-makdm of the imperial 
stirrup (rikàb-i humáyün), but the very next month 
dismissed again and sent to Bursa as commander 
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of the garrison (smukaftg) to protect the city against 
the rebel Ábàza Hasan's possible attack (Na‘ima, 
Ta?rikh!, ii, 660; Von Hammer, GOR, vi, 37). But 
he then left Bursa to join the rebel leader in Anatolia, 
possibly out of jealousy towards the Grand Vizier 
Köprülü Mehmed Pasha. However, he shared the 
fate of Ābāza Hasan and other rebel leaders, and 
was executed at Aleppo on 23rd Djumada I ro69/ 
16th February 1659 (cf. Na‘imd, ii, 685). His head 
.was shortly afterwards brought to the Diwdn in 
Istanbul and eventually buried at Uskiidar. 

If this is the Ken‘4n Pasha mentioned by Ewliya 
Celebi, Seyahat-nadma, iii, 366 (and he certainly never 
was governor of Oczakov any more than was Kodja 
Ken‘an Pasha (d. 1062/1651) who is also often con- 
fused with the Grand Admiral, e.g. in the Sidjill-i 
*Othmáni, iv, 83), he was also an author and com- 
posed a Saltik-nama in honour of Sari Saltik Baba 
[g.v.]. His own warlike exploits, especially his mil- 
itary operations in the years 1036-8/1626-8 were 
celebrated in a rhymed Paska-nama by the poet and 
judge Tula‘—i Ibrahim Efendi (of Kalkandelen) of 
which there is a copy in the British Museum (Sloane 
MS. 3584); cf. Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Turkish 
MSS, 191 ., with detailed summary of contents. 
The possibility that it celebrates the above mentioned 
Kodja Ken‘an Pasha who had a very similar career 
to his namesake and contemporary (both were, for 
example, governors of Ofen), has always to be re- 
membered. The biographical data regarding Sarl 
Ken‘an Pasha are much confused, as the article in 
Ramiz Pashazade Mehmed, Kharita-1 Kapudanan-i 
Deryá, Istanbul 1285, 65-6, and Sàmi Bey Frasheri, 
Kàmüs al-ASlám, 3900, who follows it, show. Ac- 
cording to this authority,, Ken‘4n Pasha was buried 
beside the school not far from Kirk Ceshme. 
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(F. BaBiNGER - [N. GóvONc]) 

KENEH [see kunA] 

KENYA, a state of East Africa bounded 
on the east by the Indian Ocean, on the north by 
Ethiopia and the Sudan, and in the south by Tan- 
zania. It was formerly a colony of the British Empire, 
but became independent in December 1963. The 
Muslim population in the country formed about 
6% of a total figure of 8,636,263 in 1962. Assuming 
that the number increased annually by the present 
rate of 3.4%, the Muslim population would number 
some 800,000 out of a total population of 10,942,705 
in 1974. The Muslims themselves generally feel 
that their numbers have been under- estimated. A 
claim that they represent a quarter of the po- 
pulation has been advanced, although no special 
census has been made to determine the actual 
number of Muslims in the country. The Muslim 
communities in Kenya today comprise various 
races and tribes, together with all the major 
sects of Islam, with a definite predominance of the 
Shāfi madhhab. A tribe like the Pokomo is 85% 
Muslim, whereas the Duruma is 25% only. 

In the pre-Islamic period, the Kenya coastlands 
were visited by merchants from southwestern 
Arabia [see YAMAN, ZANDJ], and some Arabs settled 





there. But it is difficult to fix a date for the earliest 
arrival and settlement of Muslims on the coast. 
Local traditions and chronicles of recent origin 
speak of Muslim settlement going back to the 
caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, but no reliable 
evidence, archaeological or other, has been advanced 
to support such claims. During some four centuries, 
between Ptolemy’s Geography and the first Arabic 
sources, there are no reliable data on the coast. 
The first Arabic source of note is al-Mas‘idi, who 
relates in the 4th/roth century that the island of 
Kanbalü (taken to be Pemba or Zanzibar) was ruled 
by a Muslim family and that its population con- 
sisted of Muslims and non-Muslims. Excavations 
recently carried out at a site on Manda island indicate 
that a thriving town existed there by that time. 
“Some of the buildings were of coral stone set in 
mortar, though many were of mud and wattle, 
masonry walls built against the sea are of very 
large coral blocks, many weighing over a ton— 
a massive form of construction found nowhere 
else in Sub-Saharan Africa" (Neville Chittick, 
Zamani). The excavation unearthed vast quantities 
of Islamic pottery and some shards of Chinese 
porcelain which indicate direct contact with other 
Islamic regions. The contacts with China were 
probably only through intermediairies. By the 
4th/roth century, commercial relations were being 
pursued not only with South Arabia, but also with 
the Persian Gulf. Immigrants from Persia, known 
as the Banadir, also seem to have come to settle 
on the Somali coastal towns. They intermarried 
with autochthonous Bantu-speaking groups and thus 
contributed to the foundation of Mogadishu which, 
by the 7th/13th century, had developed into the 
most important Muslim town on the whole coast. 
Many of these Shirazis, as the Persian-African fami- 
lies became known, later moved south and settled 
at such places in Kenya as Shanga and Manda and 
became part of the ruling families in Malindi, Mom- 
basa and Vumba Kuu. On Pate (Patta) island, an 
Arab family from *Umàn, the Nabhàni, formed a 
ruling dynasty through a similar process of integra- 
tion. The sultanate of Vumba Kuu, on Kenya's 
southern coast, was the result of Shiràzi settlement 
and intermarriage between these Muslims and local 
Africans. In the 12th/18th century, an Arab family 
of Sharifs from Hadramawt, the Bà *Alawi, established 
a dynasty which adopted the title of Diwani for the 
tuler, but maintained the custom of giving him a 
Bantu nickname—a symbol of cultural exchange 
and synthesis, which was also reflected in the in- 
vestiture ceremonies of the Diwani, which included 
Bantu and Muslim rites. The Nabhani rulers of 
Pate also adopted a Bantu throne-name, Fumo 
(“spear”). 

Such ethnic and culture integration renders inac- 
curate the description of these city-states as “Arab 
colonies”. Their dominant feature was not their Arab 
nature but Islam, and they have been compared with 


| some of the western Sudanese Muslim states. 


Between the 7th/13th and roth/16th centuries, sc. 
up to the arrival of the Portuguese, the Muslim city- 
states enjoyed their greatest days of cultural and 
material efflorescence. They were largely independent 
of one another, the so-called Zandj empire being a 
myth; they quarrelled and fought one another many 
times (Mombasa’s and Malindi’s enmity towards 
each other became proverbial), but there was a 
great deal of commercial and cultural interdepen- 
dence among them. At this time towns produced an 
abundance of sorghum, millet, rice and bananas, 
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largely for their own use, but obtained their wealth 
from ivory, ambergris, gold and slaves. Gold came 
from the Sofala region in Mozambique, and was largely 
responsible for the comparative greatness reached 
by Kilwa [g.v.] and possibly for the Banādir emi- 
gration to the South. In return for their exports, 
the Muslims of the coast imported household utensils 
and wares. As their wealth increased, Islamic goods 
were augmented by greater quantities of Chinese 
wares indirectly acquired, probably from Cambay in 
India [see KHAMBĀYAT]. Also from India came 
glass beads that were used for barter locally. Silk 
was imported by the wealthy. Some towns had local 
industries: Pate was known for its production of 
fine gaily-coloured woven fabrics. In short, when the 
Portuguese arrived they were astonished by the 
urban material culture and civilisation of the “Moors” 
they encountered. 

Their exploitation of the Muslim rulers of Mom- 
basa, Kilwa and other city-states was part of their 
policy to out-flank Islam. Mombasa was burnt down 
at least twice. The two-centuries long episode of 
this Portuguese presence certainly contributed to the 
economic decline and cultural stagnation of the 
Muslim city-states, although it was by no means the 
only factor. Disruptive human movements on the 
mainland, such as that of the Galla, were also a 
noteworthy factor, as was the general decline of the 
central regions of Islam during the 1oth/r6th and 
11th/17th centuries. 

Mombasa’s Muslims had appealed to the Imam of 
*Umàn for help to overthrow their Portuguese op- 
pressors. Their call was answered, although the 
liberation took some decades to be achieved. By the 
third decade of the 18th century, the Portuguese had 
been driven south of the Ruvuma. During their pres- 
ence on the coast, Islam had remained triumphant; 
and although there are references in Portuguese 
sources to some local people becoming Christian, 
none survived the Portuguese expulsion. Christianity 
had to be sown anew on the coast from the middle 
of the 19th century onwards. 

The Portuguese were succeeded by *Umàni Arabs 
as nominal overlords of the coast, local chiefs and 
shaykhs enjoying a great deal of autonimy and real 
local authority. These *Umàni Arabs belonged to the 
Ibádiyya sect [g.v.]. However, by the time of their 
arrival the coast had evolved as a predominantly 
Shafi region. This may be ascribed to the influence 
of Hadrami sayyids or sharifs who had settled on 
the coast in large numbers during the 8th/r4th 
and gth/rsth centuries. Through intermarriage 
with Africans, these sharifs and their descendants 
came to determine not only the madhhab of East 
African Islam but also greatly influenced Swahili 
literature and culture generally. The legacy of this 
Hadrami Arab settlement and scholarship is to be 
seen in the methods of teaching Islam, the religious 
manuels used, the cult of saints, the veneration for 
sharifs, the poetic verse form and content of the 
Swahili epic or utenzi, etc. The Lamu archipelago, 
Zanzibar and the Comoro islands, became the main 
centres from which radiated the influence of the 
sharifi families. A notable religious intelligentsia 
developed on the coast which became, and remained, 
the point of reference for the whole of East African 
Islam. By the rgth century, cultural traffic linked 
South Arabia to the Banádir, to the coast south- 
wards up to Mozambique, and to the offshore 
islands: the Lamu Archipelago, Zanzibar, Pemba, 
Mafia and the Comoro islands. Hadrami towns like 
*[nàt and Tarim, Mecca and Medina, sometimes 
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Cairo and occasionally Istanbül, helped to mould the 
minds of East African Muslim scholars. Students 
from the East African towns travelled to the Hidjaz, 
Hadramawt, and sometimes Egypt, to study under 
renowned scholars. The acquisition of an :djáza 
from one of these scholars established its recipient 
as a teacher in a mosque or in his own home, in 
the Arabic language, Kur?ànic exegesis, Aadith, 
Sharita, etc. From this educational system there 
developed a strong body of *wlamá?, from amongst 
whom the Bi Sa‘idi rulers appointed their kédis. 

Some of the most outstanding names among these 
*ulamá? for the latter part of the rgth and early 
part of the 20th centuries, are Sayyid Ahmad b. 
Sumayt and his son ‘Umar; Shaykh ‘Ali b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Mazri‘i and his son al-Amin; Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad Ba Kathir, Sayyid Abi Bakr 
b. *Abd al-Rabmàn al-Husayni, the great Lamu 
scholar, better known as Sayyid Mansab, and 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Ahmad, the first 
Chief Kadi or Shaykh al-Islam to be appointed in 
Kenya in 1897. 

In addition to them there were and still are the 
Kur"n teachers (Waalimu, sing. Mwalimu) and 
schools that abounded and still abound in every 
Muslim town and village. In the Kur?ànic school, 
the Muslim child learnt to recite the Kur?àn, and to 
write in Arabic characters, but rarely to write in that 
language. Overwhelming dependence on such a school 
led to the emergence of generations of coastal Mus- 
lins who were Ki-Swahili- rather than Arabic- 
speaking. During his visit to the coast, Ibn Battüta 
noted this trend, as the result of absorption and 
integration of Arabs within an African society. 
Ki-Swahili developed quite early as the lingua 
franca, though it relied heavily upon Arabic vocabu- 
lary. Arabic and Arabic culture enriched Ki-Swahili 
and enabled it to develop a significant literary 
tradition, sc. in the verse epic known as utenzi 
or utendi [see swAHILI]J. The most famous of such 
didactic epics is al-Inkisháfi, written ca. 1800 by 
Sayyid ‘Abd Allah b. SAI? b. Nasir, which uses 
the decline of Pate as a moral to emphasise the 
transitoriness of material wealth and enjoins its 
readers to lead a virtuous life. 

The ruins still standing in Pate, now a mere vil- 
lage, testify to a time of great prosperity. But this 
prosperity came much later than the local traditional 
source, the Chronicle of Pate, has indicated. N. 
Chittick’s reappraisal of the Chronicle, in the light 
of archaeological work done by himself in the area, 
shows that the town was of a modest size before 700/ 
1300, developing very gradually and not achieving its 
greatest period of efflorescence until the rrth/r7th 
century. This is attested by the rich deposits of 
Chinese porcelain discovered from the roth/16th 
century levels upwards. On the strength of these 
archaeological discoveries, Pate has been ranked 
with Kilwa in Tanzania as two of the three most 
prominent towns of Muslim civilization south of 
Somalia, the third being Lamu. It achieved prosperity 
and strength during the reign of the Batawi dynasty, 
which had acquired power through intermarriage 
with the indigenous Wasania, a hunter-gatherer 
group from whom the Muslims had been purchasing 
ivory on the mainland, and during the reign of the 
subsequent dynasty, the Nabhanis, its days of 
prosperity lasted well into the r2th/18th century. 

The dates of the birth and death of Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Ali, the author of al-Inkishafi are de- 
duced, rather than factually known, from the internal 
evidence of the poem and from the inscription on the 
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tomb of his uncle, Talib b. Nasir, who died in 1169/ 
1755. Thus it is assumed that the poet was a youth 
by then and may have witnessed not only come of the 
glories of the mansions and life of Pate, but also 
evidence of the internecine fighting that contributed 
to its decline. It was subdued first by the Mazri‘ 
1ulers of Mombasa and later by the Ba Sa‘idi sultans 
of Zanzibar. By the time the poem was written 
Pate had fallen into ruin (see W. Hichens, Sayyid 
Abdallah bin Ali bin Nasir). The Ki-Swahili verses 
amply evoke a life of great luxury, when at least 
the ruling classes were familiar with porcelain 
wares and when furnishings were made from silk 
and brocade. 

Another outstanding example of Hadrami con- 
tribution to Swahili religious culture is Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah. He was a descendant of the venerated shaykh 
Abi Bakr b. Salim, the rrth/r7th century sharif of 
Hadramawt, renowned for his erudition, piety and 
poetry. According to the Pate Chronicle, the people 
of the town appealed to him to pray for theit deliv- 
erance from their enemies. It is not certain whether 
these enemies were the Portuguese or the Galla. 
In any event, descendants of his two sons ‘Ali and 
Husayn, settled on the coast and provided some of its 
most notable figures in the field of theology and 
literature. Sayyid ‘Abd Allāh was the son of ‘Alts 
great-great-grandson; from Husayn’s line came 
Sayyid Manşab (1828-1922), the renowned jurist of 
Lamu. 

From the Lamu archipelago the poetic tradition 
spread south and ventured into new fields of com- 
ment. By the roth century, a poet like Muyāka 
b. Hadjdji al-Ghassini of Mombasa was writing 
romantic poetry and patriotic verses in defence 
of Mombasa’s independence, then under the rule 
of the Mazri‘t dynasty, and against ‘Um4ni 
attempts to impose their overlordship upon Mombasa 
and other towns on the coast. All those who appre- 
ciated this Ki-Swahili literary efflorescence became 
wenyeji “those who belonged” and wastaarabu 
(from Ar. ista‘vaba ‘‘the civilised ones”. These wenyeji 
differentiated themselves somewhat from the recent 
immigrants from Hadramawt or *Umàn who, until 
they had integrated themselves, were considered alien 
to this local Muslim culture of the Swahili-speaking 
people of the coastal towns. 

There is little evidence that this Swahili Muslim 
culture penetrated far beyond the littoral before the 
rgth century. However, there is evidence of some 
form of “diplomatic”, commercial, and religious inter- 
action with some African tribes in the immediate 
neighbourhood, notably the Miji Kenda groups : the 
Digo to the South of Mombasa, the Rabai, Ribe and 
Duruma to the west, the Giriama in the Malindi 
area, the Kambe, Chonyi, Kawna and Jibana, 
and the Segeju on the Kenyan-Tanzanian border. Be- 
fore the 19th century expansion inland, a significant 
degree of intermarriage took place between the coastal 
Muslims and these groups. Duruma and Rabai acted 
as middlemen for goods exchanged between the Arab- 
Swahili people and interior peoples like the Kamba; 
diplomatic-cum-military “pacts”? were made between 
groups of Miji Kenda people and coastal townspeople. 
The Segeju helped Malindi not only to ward off the 
danger from the mysterious cannibalistic Zimba, who 
literally ate their way northwards, but also to take 
Mombasa in 1592; African auxiliaries fought on Mom- 
basa’s side against Malindi. The so-called Nyika 
“people of the bush", or a section of them, helped 
in finally expelling the Portuguese from Mombasa in 
1728 and in the restoration of Mazrü'i rule in 1746 





during the struggle for supremacy between the 
Mazrü'i and the Bü Sa*idis; installation ceremonies of 
Mazrü'i governors (:wàlis), were attended by neigh- 
bouring African notables. After the defeat of the 
Mazri‘i of Mombasa, their Bi Sa‘idi successors not 
only recognised the autonomous political status of 
the longer-established Muslim groups known as the 
Ithna-‘ashara tà'ifa, the so-called Twelve Tribes, but 
also acknowledged the long established ‘‘pacts” 
that had been established between the various 
lawá^if and neighbouring African groups, whereby 
the former acted as "agents" for the latter in relations 
with others. The vestiges of these bilateral relations 
lasted well into the early years of colonial rule. 

To the south of Mombasa, in the area between 
Gasi and the northern areas of present-day Tanzania, 
a similar pattern of relationships developed between 
the Digo and the Segeju on the one hand and the 
leading Muslim families on the other, except that 
the politico-military relationships were reinforced 
by a significant religious impact. The Ba-‘Alawi 
sharifi families in this area, centred upon the Diwán- 
ship of Vumba Kuu, were responsible for the Isla- 
misation of the Digo and the Segeju. The Segeju 
had become wholly Islamised and the Digo on the 
coast had virtually all become Muslims by the time 
colonial rule arrived. 

Islam expanded into the interior of Kenya or the 
rest of East Africa only in the 19th century, partic- 
ularly after the Bü Sa*idi ruler of *Umàn, Sayyid Sa‘id 
b. Sultàn, decided to move his capital to Zanzibar. 
He attracted a large number of compatriots, Indians, 
Hadramis and Balütis, to serve in his garrisons, 
custom-houses, and civil administration. Others came 
to exploit the economic and commercial potentialities 
of these newly-acquired tropical dominions of ‘Um4n. 
By this time, trade in ivory, rhinoceros horns and 
other inland products as well as slaves had already 
proved lucrative. Under Sa‘id this trade was now 
promoted to unprecedented heights. Caravans, 
financed by Indian credit, which was shrewdly 
wooed by Sa‘id, moved into the interior with goods 
such as cloth, beads, knives, axes, etc., to exchange 
for the inland products already cited. The slaves 
were not only exported, but used in large numbers 
to found a plantation system in Zanzibar and on 
the mainland coast; Malindi in Kenya is a unique 
example which demonstrates the success of this 
agrarian industry. As late as 1846, it had been found 
“deserted and ruined” by the Christian missionary 
J. L. Krapf as a result of Galla raids. It was Arab 
settlement and agrarian development that revived 
it. By the 1870s, vast acres of land around the 
town had come under cultivation of maize, millet 
and fruit of various kinds, and it was described 
as the granary of the coast and to some extent of 
Arabia through a thriving export trade. 

The indigenous S$hafi‘i Arab-Swahili Muslims were 
now reinforced by Indian Muslims, among whom the 
Khodja or Shifa Nizàri Isma‘ilis, the Musta‘lian Is- 
ma‘ilis (Bohords) and the Hanafi Memons predomi- 
nated. An 1875 census of the Indian population reveals 
that there were more Indian Muslims than Indian 
non-Muslims on the coast, particularly Isma‘ilis. In 
Kenya they were to be found in Mombasa, Malindi 
and Lamu, either as agents of firms having head- 
quarters in Zanzibar, or as wholesale or retail 
merchants. Unlike the Hindus, the Indian Muslims 
generally arrived with their families and showed 
readiness to settle down on the isle and coast ruled 
by a fellow-Muslim. 

However, from the outset they maintained a cer- 
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tain degree of social and religious aloofness. They 
began to build exclusive quarters, sectarian mosques 
and independent religious organisations, in fact forms 
of internal government or autonomy which were ac- 
knowledged or tolerated by the Sultàn of Zanzibar as 
well as by the colonial government thereafter. Thus 
the Ismà'ilis looked and still look upon the person 
of the Aga Khan as their spiritual and administrative 
head. Locally they appointed mukhis (treasurers) and 
kamadias (accountants) to run their religious and 
socio-economic affairs. Later, at the turn of the 
century, a council was formed at Zanzibar to super- 
vise the local mosque (djamdat Khana) and the congre- 
gations (djamáts) on the mainland, when a split arose 
within the Isma‘ili community (1880-1910) ; secession- 
ists protested against the Aga Khan’s claims to di- 
vinity and what was considered to be his excessive 
control over the local mosque. Later, Zanzibar lost 
this overall control as the community spread on the 
mainland and into the interior, and provincial coun- 
cils were created to look after the spiritual affairs 
and general welfare of the community in various parts 
of East Africa. 

The Bohoráàs [q.v.] formed and still form the second 
largest Asian Muslim community. The Bohoras 
who migrated to the East African coast belonged and 
still belong to the Daudi faction. By 1875 there were 
543 Bohoràs (as compared to 2725 Khodja Isma‘ilis 
and 116 Memons) at different places in Zanzibar and 
on the coast. As the supreme spiritual and adminis- 
trative head of the BohorAs, al-da‘%i al-mutlak appointed 
representatives to attend to the welfare of his fol- 
lowers. Officials bearing the rank of «mil, agent, 
were sent to Zanzibar and Mombasa towards the end 
of the 19th century. The Saémil, also known as miyan 
sahib, looked after every Bohra congregation of 50 
families. He dealt with religious, social and economic 
problems. His permission was and is essential for 
every religious ceremony. Among the most important 
duties, he performed the collection of dues for the 
Summoner, the administering of the covenant 
(mithák) to the followers; and the instruction in 
religion and religious history through sermons. It 
was not until the 1920s that congregational or 
djamát councils were formed by the Bohoras to look 
after their secular affairs. 

The earliest Ithna-‘asharis, or Twelvers, arrived 
on the coast late in the 19th century during the split 
that occurred among the Isma‘ili Khodjas, late in the 
19th century, over the claims of divinity by the Agha 
Khan. Many Niz4ri Ism4‘ilis are said to have defected 
to the Twelvers. Like the other two Shi‘i sects, they 
organised themselves into djamáts or congregations, 
each with its own council. In place of a dá5i, the 
Ithna-fasharis have mudjtahids, the most scholarly 
among whom was appointed ‘uzma, the interpreter 
of the faith to the community. No mudjtahid was ap- 
pointed to East Africa, Instead, low-ranking mullas 
performed religious functions within the djamats. 
Prayers were performed in the communal mosque 
whilst sermons, festivals and feasts were held in the 
Imém-bard [q.v.]. Thus by the last quarter of the 19th 
century, the Muslim population of Kenya had begun 
to be variegated in a sectarian and ethnic way. 

By that time, too, nuclei of Muslims had been 
created in the interior. It has often been observed 
how important the caravan trade and trade routes 
have been in the spread of Islam from early times 
in different parts of Africa. In Kenya, and East Africa 
generally, this phenomenon took place particularly 
during the second half of the rgth century. Until the 
1850s trade movements had mostly been from the in- 


terior to the Muslim coast. Ivory in particular was 
brought down to the coast and sold to the Arabs and 
the Swahili*by the Kamba, at first through Duruma 
and Giriama middlemen, later directly. Gradually, 
this virtual monopoly of the Kamba was broken. Arabs 
and Swahili began to move inland significantly after 
1860, in order to acquire trade goods directly from 
inland African peoples. This trade by now had come 
to include the slave trade, although Kenya was not 
as affected by the ravages of the slave trade as Tan- 
zania was. In Kenya slaves were secondary to ivory, 
cattle, rhinoceros horns and other goods. 

The Arabs and Swahili in Kenya were not able to 
establish bases as important and permanent as their 
(The Maasai plains were never entirely free from 
danger to permit that.) The Kikuyu only grudgingly 
permitted some trade on the edges of their country; 
on the whole, they discouraged close ties with the 
coastal Muslims. Trade was more successful with 
western Kenyan peoples, among whom a network of 
caravan routes was gradually spun. Although not as 
substantive and lucrative as the trade in Tanzania 
and Congo, it was of some importance. The Arab- 
Swahili penetration was dependent upon a series of 
stop-overs that were chosen for the friendliness of 
their inhabitants and the abundance of provisions. 

Through these trade connections, nuclei of Muslim 
traders and Muslim influence were implanted in the 
interior of Kenya within the body politic of small 
chieftaincies. Many of these traders passed also as 
men of medicine, of a novel kind with which the 
African of the interior was not familiar. The new 
magico-medical powers, the weapons they used and 
could deliver and the luxury goods they bartered, 
made them welcome and assured them great prestige. 
Trade relations led to at least some seasonal settle- 
ment and intermarriage and thus the nuclei of 
Muslims grew in size and importance. As the caravan 
traffic increased during the 1870s, 1880s and 1890s, 
especially with the decline of the Maasai, the Muslim 
traders began to make their influence felt upon 
the internal politics of inland African societies. 
Centres of such influence were established at such 
places as that of Kitoto, at Sapei and at that of 
Mumias, the last being the important capital of the 
Wanga kingdom in Western Kenya, ruled by Mumia, 
who allied himself closely with the Swahili traders. 

Another factor, that led to the infiltration of 
Muslim influence into Kenya was tribal movement. 
The Somalis had been pressing south from the Horn 
of Africa since the 6th/12th century. It was their 
expansion that forced the Galla to their south to 
press hard upon the Muslim coastal people and cause 
asignificant degree of depopulation and abandonment 
of many towns. Both Malindi and its appanage, Gedi, 
suffered decline as a result of Galla raids. Malindi had 
been eclipsed by 1667, and, as we have seen, it was 
Arab settlement in the roth century that led to its 
revival. By the middle of the century, Muslim Somalis 
began to move decisively against the Galla to their 
south. They crossed the Juba river in force about 
1850, thus making contact with the Galla who 
dominated the region of the Tana. An uneasy co- 
existence of some 15 years was broken when the 
Somalis turned upon the Galla, decimated them and 
occupied their territory. Thus began the invasion and 
settlement of another part of Kenya by Muslims and 
the slow religious interaction between nomadic 
Muslims and their neighbours. It is this process that 
has slowly led to a practical islamisation of such 
groups as the Rendille, Boran, and the Galla them- 
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selves. Today each of these groups is at least 90% 
Muslim. 

By the last quarter of the 19th century, much of 
East Africa as a whole had come to form a huge 
Muslim sphere of influence, inspired by Zanzibar and 
based upon trade, leading to the saying that “when 
they pipe in Zanzibar, people dance on the shores 
of the great lakes”. European travellers, explorers 
and missionaries observed these trends, and some 
were perturbed by them for political or religious 
reasons or for both. Livingstone and Stanley, whose 
reports did so much to mobilise Christian missionary 
efforts, were as much concerned about the slave 
trade as about Islamic influence. The Muslim traders 
generally welcomed the European missionaries and 
explorers, giving them all the necessary help in their 
ventures inland, even in the foundation of mission 
stations. No hostility was engendered towards Chris- 
tianity as a religion. It was only when attempts were 
made to interfere with their trade, particularly the 
slave trade, that the Arab-Swahilis reacted with hos- 
tility, as did the African peoples who were their 
partners in this trade. Only in Buganda a religious 
conflict arose when the Christian missionaries, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, regarded the influence established 
by Muslims at the Kabaka's court as the basic enemy. 
This was the prelude to the religious wars that broke 
out late in the roth century in that country, political 
power being the prize each side was fighting for : was 
Arab-Muslim power to be allowed to prevail over 
Christian-European power? 

This was the most relevant and crucial question 
by the mid-1880s. The European scramble had begun. 
The extent of the suzerainty of the Muslim sultan of 
Zanzibar was being challenged by the Germans and 
the British. In 1884 the Germans declared protector- 
ates over several areas in Tanzania. In 1885 they 
took advantage of local political and dynastic rival- 
ries and declared a protectorate over the Witu 
Sultanate, founded ca. 1865 on the mainland of 
Lamu by a scion of the Nabhàni family, after their 
original centre of power, Pate, had been taken by 
Zanzibar. Since then the founder of the Witu Sul- 
tanate, Ahmad Fimoluti (nicknamed Simba “‘lion’’), 
had warded off all diplomatic and military attempts 
to make him acknowledge Zanzibari overlordship. 
He took advantage of the European scramble to 
seek German protection from further Zanzibari 
pressures. In 1886 an Anglo-German agreement 
signalled the beginning of the dismemberment of 
the Zanzibari Bü Sa'idi sultanate. The sultanate 
was restricted to a ten-mile coastal strip between 
the Mozambique border and Kipini (in Kenya), some 
offshore islands and a 5 to ro miles' radius round 
the Banàdir ports. The rest of East Africa came 
under British and German influence, the former in- 
cluding most of present-day Kenya and southern So- 
malia, the latter comprising the present-day Tan- 
zanian mainland. 

The period between 1886 and 1895 witnessed wide- 
spread Arab-Swahili reaction and resistance against 
the advancing colonial designs of the two European 
powers. This resistance was provoked by several 
factors: fear of loss of political influence or trade 
in the interior, European interference with the tradi- 
tional administration and the social, cultural and re- 
ligious way of life. The Germans ' determination to 
“‘Germanise” the Tanzanian coast and humiliate the 
sultan’s representatives sparked off the Abushiri re- 
volt in 1888, led by the Arabs but with widespread 
African backing. The blockade of the coast by Euro- 
pean powers, whose aim was to strangle the revolt, 
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was seen by the Muslims as a Christian alliance 
against them. In August 1890, after the revolt was 
over, the Germans and British sought to eradicate 
pin-pricks in each other’s spheres by coming to an- 
other agreement, whereby Germany gave up her pro- 
tectorate over Witu. This led to the first Witu up- 
rising. Fumo Bakari, Simba’s successor, feeling 
himself betrayed by Germany, ordered some German 
prospectors out of his Sultanate. When they resisted, 
a fight ensued in which nine of the Germans were 
killed. The British government, to whom Witu had 
been handed over, was forced to carry out a punitive 
expedition. Two other revolts broke out in Witu under 
the leadership of Fumo Bakari and Fumo ‘Omari. In 
1894 Fumo *Omari was exiled to Zanzibar, by then 
another British protectorate, where he eventually 
died. The following year, the Mazrüc revolt was 
sparked off at Takaungu, a stronghold of the family 
lying to the north of their former centre of power, 
Mombasa. It was caused by British interference with 
the traditional method of choosing a wali; Mbarak, 
who was regarded as the logical successor, was by- 
passed by a pro-British wali. Mbarak renounced 
British authority and spear-headed the revolt which 
engulfed virtually the whole Kenyan coast from 
Malindi to the Tanzanian border. Mbarak was 
supported by his uncle, Mbarak b. Rashid, son of 
the last independent Mazrü'i chief of Mombasa who 
was overthrown by the Ba Sa‘idi; in the past he 
had led several revolts aginst Zanzibari authority. 
Although this was basically a family revolt, it gained 
support from coast Africans long associated with 
the family as well as from Swahili chiefs, one of 
whom regarded it as a djihad and raised the flag 
of Islam. It was not until March 1896 that the revolt 
spent its force in the face of heavier odds. But 
rather than submit, the leaders and many followers 
chose to seek refuge in German territory in the 
south. 

The suppression of the Mazrü'i revolt meant the 
loss of any Arab or Muslim aspiration to maintain 
political independence not only in Kenya, but also 
the whole of East Africa. 

However, in Kenya as in Zanzibar and the Tanza- 
nian mainland under German rule, some semblance 
of Arab-Muslim administration was maintained. The 
first Commissioner of the East Africa Protectorate, 
which comprised most of Kenya (the western province 
being part of the Uganda Protectorate until 1902) 
was Arthur Hardinge, who had served in Muslim 
countries, such as Egypt and Turkey, an experience 
that had implanted in him some sympathy for Islam. 
Having vanquished Kenya's coastal Muslims, he 
granted them a special position in the administration 
of the Protectorate. Muslims were needed to establish 
a viable, new cadre in the administration, the judi- 
ciary, the military and the transport fields because 
they were the only literate indigenous people with 
some knowledge ot administration and a working re- 
lationship with the peoples of the interior. Thus an 
Arab-Muslim administrative hierarchy was esta- 
blished, composed of /iwális (governors), mudirs and 
kadis, the first two being administrative officers in 
liwálates and mudiriyyets on the coast. Hardinge's 
plans to train more Arabs and “upper class” Swahili 
who could serve as officers beyond the coastal strip 
never materialised. In fact, as time passed, the 
number of /iwális and mudirs was reduced for reasons 
of economy or retrenchment. 

In so far as Islam was concerned, the new Euro- 
pean colonial era brought positive, if indirect results. 
If Muslim power had been shattered, the faith itself 
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spread inland with theextension of the Pax Britannica, 
despite the hostility of Christian missionaries and 
some officials who regarded Islam either as a rival 
to Christianity or as a threat to European rule. The 
spread of Islam during colonial rule was as haphazard 
as in pre-colonial times. Diverse factors account 
for this. The building of the Uganda Railway to join 
the two British Protectorates brought fresh Indian 
immigrants, many of whom were Muslims, some 
of whom stayed behind and encouraged others to come 
out from India. Thus the Indian Muslim population 
in Kenya increased in number and moved inland, em- 
ployed either in the railway administration or private- 
ly employed as merchants, shop-keepers, hunters, 
etc. The medical officers, veterinary officers and 
clerks of the railway administration had amongst 
them the pioneer members of the Ahmadiyya 
movement [g.v.] in Kenya. But the celebrated 
militant missionary activity began only in the 
1930s. The railway also facilitated travel of local 
Muslims. Arabs and Swahili moved more easily 
inland to settle and trade and thus founded such Mus- 
lim “locations” as Pangani and Pumwani in Nairobi. 
Individual Muslim traders were soon to be found in 
other townships where they married, settled and cre- 
ated new nuclei of Muslims, e.g. at Kendu Bay, 
Kisumu, Fort Hall (now Muranga), and the Machakos 
district. Some local converts contributed to the 
growth of these nuclei. 

A second noteworthy factor that facilitated the 
diffusion of Islam was the colonial administration’s 
employment of Swahili, Somali and Sudanese Muslim 
troops in its punitive expeditions and in the manning 
of garrisons, On retirement or discharge, many of 
these soldiers settled in the interior and married 
local wives. Kibera, the Sudanese ‘“‘colony” in 
Nairobi is one example of an ex-soldier settlement. 
The early administration also employed craftsmen, 
interpreters and tax-collectors of Swahili Muslim 
origin; domestic servants, in areas as far as Uganda, 
were often Swahili, as were many of the foremen of 
the first European settler farms. Thus the non- 
Muslim and non-Christian Africans were made 
conscious of the comparatively privileged position 
of the Muslim as a soldier, foreman, craftsman, 
official and domestic servant. Consequently some 
of them became admirers of, and converts to, to 
Islam. 

This favourable feeling towards Islam was also 
to be found in neighbouring Tanzania, where the 
Germans had trained and employed Swahili officials 
known as akidas and jumbes on a significant scale, 
and in 1913 the German government was led also 
to subsidise Catholic and Protestant missions to 
train subordinate officials. 

This‘ reaction lends significance to the discovery 
by Smuts, a British military officer, of a secret 
German document, circulated to administrative offi- 
cers, in which they were ordered to do everything 
in their power to curb the spread of Muslim in- 
fluence; great publicity was given to this document 
on the Kenyan coast in order to portray the Germans 
as enemies of Islam and to counter German claims 
that they were the defenders of Islam by being allies 
of the Ottoman sultan-caliph. The British authorities 
countered the Ottoman sultan’s proclamation of a 
djihad against Britain and a curse upon all Muslims 
who did not respond to his call, with a proclamation, 
signed by the sultan of Zanzibar, denouncing the 
German deception that the Kaiser had been con- 
verted to Islam and criticising the Ottoman Sultan 
for having lost his reputation as the defender of 


Islam by siding with the Germans. Copies of this 
declaration in Arabic and Ki-Swahili were distributed 
all along the coast. Equally widely distributed was 
the Sharif Husayn’s proclamation of June 1916, 
renouncing his allegiance to the Turkish sultan and 
denouncing the heretical measures of the Turkish 
Committee of Union and Progress. 

As it turned out, Britain need not have feared a 
large-scale djihad in the East Africa Protectorate. 
The Muslim population of the coast had never dis- 
played active religious fanaticism on a significant 
scale. Two decades earlier (1895-6), they had been 
equally unenthusiastic in their response to Egyptian 
religious exhortation to rise against the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and his British mentors, who had begun to 
interfere with the lucrative slave trade. This was 
part of an Egyptian design to occupy the East African 
coast, from which they planned to forge a route to 
the inter-lacustrine regions of central Africa to super- 
sede the one down the Nile, which was causing undue 
delay in obtaining men and equipment. The Egyptian 
expedition along the coast got no further than Lamu, 
and failed to exploit the religious sentiments and the 
economic motives of the coastal Muslims. 

Even so, by the outbreak of the First World War, 
the indigenous Muslim population of the coast was 
smarting under a series of blows. Punitive expeditions 
had shattered all aspirations to political indepen- 
dence between 1890 and 1900. In 1907 the ordinance 
abolishing slavery was promulgated, which dealt a 
final, heavy blow to agriculture, the mainstay of the 
economy of the coast. Game regulations entailing the 
purchase of licences and competition from Europeans 
and Indians reduced Arab-Swahili participation in 
the ivory trade. In 1908 the Land Titles Ordinance 
was passed, and it led to vast acres of land being 
either alienated or declared crown land; some of 
these lands were leased or given freehold to European 
planters. 

Thus at the turn of the century, the indigenous 
Muslims of Kenya found it essential to embark upon 
a drastic reappraisal of their status under the new 
colonial order, especially in regard to education. 
When the British authorities began in 1910 to take 
up responsibility for public education, there was at 
first no provision for the teaching of Arabic and 
the Kur?àn, and it was only in 1924 that the govern- 
ment introduced Kur?ànic lessons in the schools of 
Mombasa and Malindi. 

Also, two very short-lived reform organizations 
came into being amongst the Arab-Swahilis of 
Mombasa—the Mohamadan Reform League and the 
Afro-Asian Association. The latter was basically a 
political association, but established a Muslim school 
in 1937. The most important Muslim Reformer 
in Kenya was undoubtedly Shaykh al-Amin b. ‘Ali b. 
Nafi_l al-Mazrü'i [see AL-MAzRÜ i] who in his weekly 
al-Islah envisaged the creation of a body to defend 
Muslim interests. Other non-coastal, non-Arab, 
Muslims issued in 1931 a memorandum addressed 
to a Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on Closer 
Union of East Africa expressing their fears of the 
threats to Islam in Kenya, whereas Christianity 
was being encouraged by all means possible. In 
February 1935, a delegation of three Indian Muslims 
left Kenya for India to collect funds and personnel, 
in order to initiate a Muslim missionary movement 
in Kenya and thus counter-balance the Christian 
missionary endeavour by turning more Africans 
into Muslims; but its members returned without 
achieving any immediate results. Only the Ahma- 
diyya movement showed interest in the initiation 
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of a missionary movement, but its offer was refused. 
A year before, in 1934, the Tahrik-i-Djadid ("New 
Scheme") for intensive propagation of the Ah- 
madiyya creed had been put into effect in East 
Africa when its first missionary Shaykh Mubarak 
Ahmad arrived in Tabora, Tanzania. The Ahmadiyya 
helped build or repair mosques and produced litera- 
ture on Islam on a large scale, culminating in the 
production of a Ki-Swahili translation of the Kur?’4n 
in 1953. They had about 1500 adherents in Kenya 
according to an authoritative estimate of 1974, 
compared with just over 1000 in Uganda and some 
2,700 in Tanzania. 

Despite Shaykh al-Amin al-Mazrü'i's efforts to 
provide practical guidance, none of his major 
proposals were implemented by the Muslims. They 
became more and more reconciled to the idea of 
living in separate groups, without organic links 
between African, Arab, Swahili and Indian Muslims. 
In Kenya the Indian Muslims were and still are 
the best-organised and the most prosperous. Hence 
they have been able to finance and build schools 
and, in the case of the Isma‘ilis, to build hospitals 
and contribute significantly to the educational and 
medical services in the country. The East African 
Muslim Welfare Society, founded in the 1930s, 
was a charitable Ismà'fili organisation aimed at 
raising the status of the most depressed members 
of the Muslim community, particularly the African. 

A most noteworthy project of the Muslims in 
Kenya was launched after the Second World War. 
The colonial government, the Agia Khan and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar jointly contributed towards the 
building of a Mombasa Institute of Muslim Education 
(MIOME), which encompassed a_long-promised 
academic Secondary School for Arabs and Swahili. 
The Institute was to lay emphasis upon technical 
and vocational training, but Islamic studies were 
included to balance these secular studies. The 
Institute was seen as a precursor of a Muslim Uni- 
versity, but within a few years of its opening in 
1951, however, the Institute had to accept non- 
Muslims and changed its name first to “Mombasa 
Institute of Education”, then to “Mombasa Technical 
Institute” and lately to ‘Mombasa Polytechnic’. 
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KENZ (Nubia). [see AL-KANz, BANU —] 

AL-KERAK. [see KARAK] 

KERASÜN. [see crRESÜN] 

KERBELA [see KARBALA?] 

KERBENESH, Ottoman name for Karpenésion 
(Karpenisi, Carpenitze), a small township in northern 
Aetolia. The district was probably occupied under 
Bayezid I [g.v.], when the adjacent regions of Salona, 
Domakia and [Neo-) Patras fell to the Turks (Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, i, 249-50, following Chalcocondyles); 
when it is first named in a published Ottoman 
source (the djizya returns of 894/1489, Belgeler, if1 
(1964), roo, n. 2), as K.rab.n.sh, it is grouped with 
“Badra” (Neopatras, Badradjfk), Dómeke, Cataldja 
(Pharsala] and Mundenife (Bodonitsa). At this 
period it was presumably administered as part of 
the sandjak of Tirkhàla [q.v.]; it appears later as a 
kadá? of the sandjak of Aynabakhtt [q.v.] (see M. T. 
Gókbilgin, in Bell., xx (1956), 277, n. 128, 278, n. 131). 
The locality is famous in modern Greek history as 
the scene of the victory of the Suliot leader Marco 
Botzaris (21 August 1823). 
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KER(, a seaport at the eastern tip of the penin- 

sula of that name at the eastern end of the Crimea 
[see xrim] in the modern Crimean oblast of the 
Ukrainian SSR. 

The district was clearly a well-populated one in 
pre-historic, Cimmerian and Scythian times, since 
it contains a large number of kurgans or burial 
mounds, many of which have been excavated since 
the last century. In classical times, it was from the 
6th century B.C. onwards the site of the flourishing 
Ionian Greek colony of Pantikapaion, later called 
Bosporos and the capital of the principality of 
Bosporus Cimmerius (see Pauly-Wissowa, xviii/3, 
780-825, s.v. Panticapaeum). After coming under the 
control of Mithridates VI of Pontus (end of the 2nd 
century B.C.) and then, from the time of Augustus, 
of Rome, it suffered badly during the barbarian 
invasions of such steppe peoples as the Sarmatians, 
Huns and Goths. From the late 7th century A.D. 
it was held by the Khazars [g.v.] as the capital of 
their foothold in the eastern Crimea, with the resi- 
dence of the éudhun or governor there. 

The name Keré first appears in Islamic sources 
under various forms, such as Karz, Kardi, al-Karsh, 
etc., and may derive from a Greek form Korizos/ 
Kyrizos (see J. Marquart, Osteuropáische und Ost- 
asiatische Streifzüge, Leipzig 1903, 162-3, 506-7). 
In Ibn Rusta, 143, tr. Wiet, 160, we have K.r.kh 
~ *Kardj as the Byzantine port on the northern 
coastland of the Black Sea to which the Magyars then 
living there brought Slav captives for sale, and the 
Hudid al-*àlam, 158, cf. 182-3, mentions the Daryá- yi 
K.r.z. With the decline and break-up of the Khazar 
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confederation in the early years of the r1th century, 
Keré fell to the Kiev Russians and for some decades 
the eastern Crimea formed part of the Russian prin- 
cipality of Tmutarakan in the Taman peninsula across 
the Straits of Kerč, under the patriarchate of Matrega 
in the Taman peninsula, whilst in 1332 it was to be- 
come a metropolitan sea itself (see Heyd, Hist. de 
la commerce du Levant, ii, 184-5). In the r2th cen- 
tury Keré was in the hands of the Kiptak or Comans, 
and it may be the town of Rhósia mentioned in a 
treaty of 1169 between the Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel Comnenos and the Genoese. In the 13th 
century, Crimea and South Russia became part of 
the vast territories of the Golden Horde. Ibn Battita, 
travelling from Karsh/Keré to Kafa, describes his 
meeting with Christian Comans (Rikla, ii, 355-7, 
tr. Gibb, ii, 469-70, cf. Barthold, Histoire des Turcs 
d'Asie Centrale, Paris 1945, 137). From 1289 on- 
wards there.was a Venetian consul in Keré (Heyd, 
loc. cit.), and by 1318 it was in the hands of the 
Genoese, who had established themselves on the 
southern littoral of the Crimea with their centre at 
Kafa/Kefe [see KEFE] or Theodosia; it was a consulate 
subordinate to Kafa under the name of Cerco or 
Cerchio. In ca. 1400 there are mentioned Alan or 
Gothic princes in Kerč, remnants of the waves of 
barbarian invasions through South Russia in the 
Dark Ages, who are described as Domini Gothiae or 
Signori de la Tedoro (B. Spuler, Die Goldene Horde, 
die Mongolen in Russland 1223-r1502*, Wiesbaden 
1965, 314-15) and who presumably exercised theore- 
tical jurisdiction over the town and its hinterland. 
In the rsth century there was pressure on the 
Genoese colonies in the Crimea from the Giray 
Khàns, and then later in the century, after the attacks 
of the Ottoman commander Ahmed Pasha Gedik 
[q.v.], these settlements on the coastland fell into 
Ottoman hands. Henceforth, Ottoman trade with the 
Crimea and South Russia was channelled through 
Kafa rather than Keré, and the latter's commercial 
prosperity went into a decline. 

After the conquest of Azov in 1696, Peter the 
Great in the peace negotiations of 1698 sought the 
session of Kerč to Russia, but this was refused, and 
after the Peace of Carlowitz [see ķarLovčaļ, Kerč 
remained in Ottoman hands. Sultan Mustafa III in 
1114/1702 built the fortress of Yefii Kale near Keré 
to protect it (see Von Hammer, GOR?, iii, 909). 
Nevertheless, Keré and Yefii Kale were occupied by 
Catherine the Great’s troops in 1185/1771 without 
resistance, and their cession to Russia confirmed 
in the Treaty of Kiittik Kaynardja [q.v.] in 1188/1774 
(GOR?, iv, 622, 638). It remained of small importance, 
although in 1821 Tsar Alexander I raised it to the 
status of a town, and its main function was as a 
trans-shipment point to shallow-bottomed vessels 
crossing the Sea of Azov to the Don-Donets basin 
ports. During the Crimean War, it was in 1855 oc- 
cupied by the invading Allies, and in the Second 
World War it was held by the Germans from the 
winter of 1941-2 till 1944 and was the scene of fierce 
fighting. Its economic and industrial importance 
today derives from iron ore deposits, exploited since 
the end of the roth century and now sent to the 
Donbas industrial area, and limestone quarries in 
the vicinity of the town; it is furthermore the base 
for an important fishing fleet, and in 1970 had a 
population of 128,000 (see BSE*, xx, 565-6). 
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KERIMBA isLanps, a group of islands 
lying in lat. r2? S. off Musambik (Mozambique) 


between the mouths of the Ruvuma and Lurio 
rivers, with administrative headquarters at St Jodo 
de Ibo on Querimba Is. They were part of the sphere 
of influence of the mediaeval state of Kilwa, but 
with an independent ruler. They were islamised 
at an unknown period, possibly in the 12th 
century. They were seized by the Portuguese in 
1522 because of their important ivory trade: many 
mosques and large houses were destroyed. Jodo 
dos Santos went to convert them to Christianity 
in 1593: the upper class was Muslim, but the majority 
pagan. In 1769, when the *Umàni Arabs were devel- 
oping the slave trade from Zanzibar, the Portuguese 
commander accused the Arab and Swahili traders 
“of depriving the Portuguese of their ivory trade, 
God of the souls of Africans who were being enslaved 
by the Muslims, and the King of his taxes. ” Regret- 
tably, a recent account describes only the earlier 
Portuguese buildings: a systematic survey of the 
mosques and Muslim cemeteries has yet to be made. 
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Moçambique, no. 122, 1960. 

(G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

KERKHA. [see KARKHA] 

KERKENNA. [see KARKANA] 

KERKUK. [see KIRKÜK] 

KERKUR. [see KARKOR] 

KERMAN. [see KIRMAN] 

KERMAN SHAH. [see KIRMAN SHAH] 

KERMIYAN. [see GERMIYAN] 

KERRI (conventional spelling, Gerri), a site 
on the east bank of the main Nile in the 
Sudan, lying at the southern end of the Sabalika 
gorge, about 44 miles north of the confluence of the 
Blue and White Niles. At the convergence of the route 
along the Nile and one across the Baytida desert 
crossing the Nile at this point, Kerri was a settle- 
ment of political importance from the roth/16th to 
the r2th/18th century as the seat of the *Abdallàbi 
Shaykhs, who levied tribute on the nomads during 
their annual migration-cycle, and, as the principal 
vassals of the Fundj [q.v.] of Sinnàr, were regarded 
as the overlords of the Arab tribes. The first two 
‘Abdallabi skaykks derived prestige from their role 
as holy men and agents of islamisation in a fringe- 
region, rather than from purely tribal leadership. 
This is indicated by the ascription of a Sharifi an- 
cestry to the eponym, ‘Abd Allah Djamma‘ al- 
Kuraynáti al-Kásimi (fl. roth/r6th cent.), who is 
reputed to have overthrown Soba, the capital of the 
Nubian Christian kingdom of *Alwa [q.v.]. Tradition 
associates ‘Amara Dinkas, the founder of the Fundj 
dynasty, with him in this exploit, while another 
tradition (reported by James Bruce) speaks of a 
victory of the Fundj over the ‘Abdallabi chief 
(anachronistically styled '*Wed Ageeb", i.e. Walad 
*Adjib) near Arbadji on the Blue Nile in 1504. The 
two traditions are not necessarily incompatible, and 
the second would explain the subordination of the 
‘Abdallabi shaykhs to the Fundj rulers. A legend 
that Kerri was a Nubian stronghold captured by 
‘Abd Allah Djamma‘ so far lacks archaeological 
confirmation, while Bruce’s statement that the 
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Fundj compelled the *Abdallàb to transfer their 
capital to Arbadji is unsupported in other sources 
*Adjib al-Kafita, the son of ‘Abd Allah Djamma‘ 
by the daughter of a holy man, Hamad Abi Dunana, 
is represented in ‘Abdallabi tradition as a pious 
Muslim, who enforced the Shari‘a and made the 
Pilgrimage. He is distinguished by the title of 
mandjilak, held by the great vassals of the Fundj. 
He nevertheless fought against his suzerain, and tem- 
porarily extended his rule up the Blue Nile, but was 
subsequently defeated and killed by the Fundj ruler, 
*Adlàn I b. Ünsa I, at the battle of Karkódj in 1016/ 
1607-8. ‘Adjib’s tomb at Kerri was surmounted by 
a dome (kubba), typical of the burial-place of a holy 
man but not of a tribal chief; it was a place of pil- 
Egrimage. Of the later skaykhs of Kerri, Dhiyàb b. 
Bàdi established in 1149/1736 a wakf at Medina for 
the benefit of immigrants from the Fundj territories. 
His harshness resulted in the depopulation of Kerri, 
and it was perhaps for this reason that his uncle and 
successor, ‘Abd Allah ITI b. *Adjib III (d. 1160/1747) 
transferred the capital to Halfayat al-Mulük, further 
to the south on the main Nile. Crawford's assertion 
that this transfer took place in 1798 under *Abd Allàh 
IV is unjustified. Halfayat al-Mulik remained the 
capital of the shaykhdom until the Turco-Egyptian 
invasion in 1821 ended the old régime. 
Bibliography: O. G. S. Crawford, The Fung 
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KESRIYE, Ottoman name for KASTORIÁ, a 
town in Macedonia, situated on the shores of a lake 
with the same name, at the northern most point of 
the upper reaches of the River Aliákmon. 

An important centre of Christian art during the 
last centuries of the Byzantine era, it fell under the 
rule of Stephan DuSan (1331-55) and his successors, 
and in 1380 to the Albanians. Between 1385 and 
1393 it came into Ottoman hands—by capitula- 
tion, according to tradition. It was the capital 
of the homonymous kadda? of the pasha sandjaghi 
in the eydlet of Rümeli (Hàdjdjii Khalifa, Rumeli 
und Bosna, J. von Hammer, Vienna 1812, 96; M. T. 
Gókbilgin, in Belleten xx (1956)), and, after the 
administrative reorganisation of 1864, of a kada? 
of the sandjak of KoritSa in the wildyet of Manastir. 
According to Ewliya Celebi, it was a kadā? of 150 
akčes with rro villages, and a khdss of Fatima 
Sultan. Outside its fortress (in the varosk), there 
were 20 makalles, 16 of which were Greek and one 
Jewish. The town had a djizdàr, a muhtesib, a bádj-dàr, 
a shehir ketkhudast and a kharadj aghasi. 

The fur industry flourished in this small town, 
especially from the beginning of the 11th/17th 
century. Fur merchants from Kastoriá distributed 
their products by caravan to important urban centres 
in regions north of Macedonia and set up commercial 
establishments in Istanbul, Vienna, Leipzig, Dresden 
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and Moscow. Although the area was often unquiet 
because of the activities of the Klepths and the Albani- 
ans, the town's flourishing industry and economic 
prosperity contributed to the construction—especially 
in the r2th/i8th and the r3th/rigth centuries—of 
many Christian churches and its characteristic town 
houses, which are interesting examples of folk archi- 
tecture. Greek schools were also established with 
funds supplied by wealthy emigrants. The Greeks 
were represented before the Turkish authorities by 
the kodja bashis. After 1870, the district was the 
scene of rivalry between Greeks and Slavs, with its 
metropolitan, Germanos Karavanghelis (1900-7), 
playing a leading role. With the Balkan War it 
became part of the Greek state (11/24 November 
1912). 
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Moutsopoulos, Kao*opía. T& &pyovttxd. Athens 
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KETÀMA. (see KUTAMA] 

KETEHUDA. This Persian term ‘‘master of the 
house, head of the family", Pahlavi katak-xvatai, ac- 
quired, in addition to the above meanings, those of 
husband, chief of a tribe, headman of a village and 
tithe-officer in a town (Chardin, Voyages, ed. 1811, 
iv, 77, *dixenier de quartier") responsible to the 
kalàntar [g.v.] (cf. M. Mu‘in, Persian dictionary, 
Tehran 1345, iii, 2921). In Ottoman Turkish, it 
evolved into the form k¥ahya, with the meanings 
“steward of a household”, “head of an artisans’ 
gild” (see below). 


(i) IN OTTOMAN TURKISH ADMINISTRATIVE USAGE 


Already in Il-Khanid Persia we find the kadkhuda 
acting as the representative of the village vis-à-vis 
the government, and under the Safawids they were 
in charge of collecting taxes and responsible for the 
administration of a village or town (cf. A. K. S. 
Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in Persia, London 
1953, 122, 144, 168, 175, 430 and passim). We find 
the form kedkhuda in Anatolian Saldjik usage of the 
7th/13th century (Osman Turan, Tiirkiye Selguklars 
hakkında resmi vesikalar, Ankara 1958, 13), and the 
form k"ahya may have evolved during Ottoman 
times. 

The term ketkhuda is used in the Ottoman state 
administration from the gth/15th century onwards 
(Kaniin-name-yi sultani ber miidjeb-i ‘orf-i ‘Othmani, 
ed. R. Anhegger-H. Inalcik, Ankara 1956, 17, 31- 
2), in the sense of someone who looks after the af- 
fairs of an important government official or influential 
person, ie. the ketkhudà was an authorised deputy 
official. Hence there were ketkhudas below the àgká 
or reis in charge, e.g. of the treasury, the dock- 
yards, the police guard, the Janissaries, the taxation 
registers, the Grand Vizierate, the imperial pantry, 
the bodyguard of čãwüsks, of the artillery corps, etc. 
(see ‘“Abdurrahmān Vefiķ, Tekālīf ķawāʻidi, Istanbul 
1328, i, 192-3). The office was conferred by a diploma 
(berat), in which the respect and loyalty of those to 
be under him was enjoined (Basbakanhk Arsiv Genel 
Müdürlüğü, Kâmil Kepeci tasnifi, Ruus defteri, no. 
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217, pp. 14, 180, no. 216/a, p. 7). Provincial gov- 
ernors (beylerbeyis) and district governors (sandjak- 
beyis) had their ketkhudás (cf. Katib Celebi, Fedhleke, 
Istanbul 1286, i, 290; Basbakanlik A.G.M., Diwàn-t 
Humàyün Mühimme defteri, no. 2, p. 390). As in 
Persia, there were in Turkey ketkhudás of villages 
charged with administrative duties there. The most 
important of those officials bearing this title was, 
however, the ketkhudàá of the Grand Vizier (Sadárei 
ketkhudasi). In 1214/1799 it seems that this official 
was not only concerned with the affairs of the Grand 
Vizier in the Diwan-i Humaéyiin, but of those of the 
other viziers also, hence it was decreed that he should 
concern himself with the affairs of the former only 
(Khatt-i humayiin tasnifi, no. 13283). The official 
supervising the timar-holders in the eyálets and san- 
djaks was called the ketkhudà yeri (see the Elaziğ 
judicial records, Diyarbekir Ziya Gókalp Müzesi, no. 
362, p. 137), and the same title was found in the 
corps of Janissaries (see I. H. Uzungarsih, Osman: 
devletinin teskildtindan Kapıkulu Ocakları, Ankara 
1943, i, 211-13). 

Provincial governors had their own ketkhudds 
stationed in the capital Istanbul to represent their 
interests; these were called kapi ketkhudasis. Similar 
representatives were allowed to trusted state servants, 
and in 1209/1795 there were six kapi ketkhuddliks 
pertaining to the viziers (Nüri, Ta?rikh, Süleymaniye, 
Asir Efendi, no. 239, f. 88b). Dependent and tributary 
princes, such as those of Transylvania, Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and even the Khàns of the Crimean 
Tatars, had their representatives in Istanbul with 
this same title. We also find it used to denote the 
envoys or ambassadors of some foreign countries. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the ketkhuddas 
of towns and cities were abolished by a decree of 
1204/1790 (Khatt-i Humàyün tasnifi, no. 9500), and 
that the term was also used within the nomadic tribes. 
A tribal chief would appoint a ketkkhudā for each of 
the subordinate clans in his tribe, and when hereditary 
chieftainship was abolished by the state, a person 
chosen by general consent of the tribesmen and from 
amongst themselves was appointed as ketkhudā (see 
C. Orhonlu, Osmanl imparatorluğunda aşiretleri iskân 
teşebbüsü, 1691-1669, Istanbul 1963, 13-14). 
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(ii) IN THE OTTOMAN TURKISH GILDS 


In Turkey the ketkhudá was also the head of a 
gild who dealt with the material and administrative 
aspects of gild life (whereas in the earlier period of 
gild history, a shaykh fulfilled the ceremonial func- 
tions). He was usually chosen by the gild notables 
without formal election, and his appointment was then 
confirmed by the kádi. Recently published documents 
do not seem to bear out the theory of Gibb and Bowen 
(i/1, 289) that “until much later [than the middle of 
the r11th/17th century ?] &é4hyds continued in all cases 


[even in gilds with Christian members] to be Moslem ; 
but eventually this office ... was granted in some in- 
stances to non-Moslems"; there were non-Muslim 
ketkhudas in the roth/16th and r1th/17th centuries, 
as well as Muslim ketkhudas of non-Muslim gilds in 
the 12th/18th century. 

The gild ketkhudas represented the gild vis-d-vis 
the authorities. They conveyed government orders 
and announcements to the gild members, and made 
certain that these instructions were carried out; for 
instance, it was their task to supervise the imple- 
mentation of orders concerning the standards of pro- 
duction and of commodities sold. They provided the 
government with any services and labour which were 
required, and if necessary, they guaranteed the re- 
liability and good character of the members of the 
gild. 

The gild ketkhudàs were also responsible for the 
supply of certain goods to the authorities and for 
distributing raw material needed by artisans and 
craftsmen; and it was the task of the heads of prac- 
tically all Turkish gilds to arbitrate in disputes among 
their members, and the task of some of them to 
supervise a fund for mutual help. 

In later times, individuals who were not members 
of the gild were frequently appointed ketkhudás, for 
instance, retired officials who thereupon agreed to 
renounce their pension. During the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Hamid II, favoured courtiers were appointed by the 
Sultan, often because the gild members hoped thereby 
to further their own concerns. 
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(iii) IN NORTH AFRICA 


The term ketkhudã was not used in North Africa 
in the period of Turkish domination, but the form 
kāhiya was current in Tunisia until recent times to 
designate the subordinates of the caïds or governors 
at the head of administrative divisions called kihaya. 
In a more general way, kahiya was in general use 
with the sense of “assistant to a high official, presi- 
dent or director” (e.g. kãhiyat ræ’īs = vice-president); 
the deputy of the Public Prosecutor of the Republic 
was called kahiyat al-mudda‘%i ’l-‘umimi, and an 
under-secretary of state káhiya waziri. In Algeria, 
the kahya was a bey’s lieutenant, but also a police 
superintendent and even a simple corporal in the 
army of the amir ‘Abd al-Kadir [q.v.]. The use of 
the term for a subordinate endowed it with the 
pejorative meaning of ‘inferior quality’. (Ep.) 

KHA’, the seventh letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, here transcribed as kh. Its numerical 
value is 600, according to the eastern order [see 
ABDJAD]. 

Definition: voiceless post-velar fricative. Ac- 
cording to the Arabic grammatical tradition : rikhwa, 
mahmisa, musta‘liya. For the makhradj: min adna 
'"I-halk (from that part of the throat nearest to the 
mouth) (al-Zamakhshari, Mufassal*, ed. Broch, 
§ 732); Ibn Ya‘ish (Shark, ed. G. Jahn, 1460, 1. 6) 
defines it thus : ‘“‘the kha? is nearer to the mouth than 
the ghayn’’. The Arabs accordingly placed the kha? 
in the throat and considered it as a laryngeal (ac- 
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cording to the terminology of H. Fleisch, Traité de 
philologie arabe, i, 59), as with the ghayn. However, 
G. Krotkoff, in WZK M, lix-Ix (1963-4), 242, 11. 4-5), 
puts forward ''post-velar" as corresponding to min 
adná 'Ll-halk (cf. M. Bravmann, Materialen und 
Untersuchungen zu den phonetischen Lehren der Araber, 
44, and H. Blanc, in Procs. of ihe Internat. Con- 
ference on Semitic Studies, Jerusalem 1965, 17). 
The text of the Mufassal is clear: adnd ’!-halk is 
the upper part of the throat, as opposed to awsa} 
al-halk, the middle part, and aksé@ 'l-kalk, the lower 
part. Then there comes, as the first sound pronounced 
within the mouth, al-kaf. 

The articulation described is phonemic; for the 
phonological oppositions which define this phoneme 
kh, see J. Cantineau, Esquisse d'une phonologie de 
Varabe classique — Mémorial J.C., Paris 1960, 175. 
According to him, its realisation is "fairly close to 
the German ch in Nacht", and it is its localisation 
which is relevant. For the incompatibilities of kh, 
see ibid., 201. Kh (and gh) are by their nature 
mufakhkhama and prevent the occurence of imdla 
in most of the (eastern) Arabic dialects (Cantineau, 
Les parlers arabes du Horan, Paris 1946, 127). But 
this is not the case in Cairo (N. Tomiche, Le parler 
arabe du Caire, Paris-The Hague 1964, 32), nor in 
Maàsser Beit ed-Dine, Lebanon, where people say 
khdf '*he was afraid" (Fleisch, in MUSJ, xxxi (1954), 
298) and khdn “he betrayed” (ibid., 312). 

Classical Ar. kh is the continuation of a voice- 
less velar fricative kh of common Semitic. It ‘‘be- 
comes à in Canaanitic Aramaic, in Tigre and Tigrinya 
(Ethiopic languages), and in Soqotri (Modern South 
Arabian); it becomes zero in most of the other 
[modern] Ethiopic languages" (W. Leslau in Manual 
of bhonetics, Amsterdam 1957, 329). 

In Classical Ar., kh undergoes few non-conditioned 
alterations; see Cantineau, Cours, 71. As a con- 
ditioned alteration, one only. need mention the possi- 
bility of assimilation of unvoicedness and voicedness, 
between kh and gh, when they are found in final or 
initial position of a word, thus: -gh kh > khkh- 
and -kh gh- > ghgh- (see Fleisch, Traité, i. § 12 p.). 
The same type of assimilation is found in some modern 
Arabic dialects, as at Tlemcen (W. Margais, Le 
dialecte arabe parlé à Tlemcen, Paris 1902, 26); 
note also the special case of Baghdād (Blanc, Com- 
munal dialects in Baghdad, Harvard Middle Eastern 
Monographs, x (1964), 3, 24 (c)). 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(H. FrEIscH) 

KHABAR (a.), plural AKHBAR, AKHABIR, report, 
piece of information. The word is not used in 
any special context in the Kur?àn. In the hadith it 
occurs among other passages in the tradition which 
describes how the djinn by eavesdropping obtain in- 
formation from heaven (khabar min al-sama?) and 
how they are pelted with fiery meteors to prevent 
them from doing so (al-Bukhari, Adhan, bab 105; 
Muslim, Salat, tr. 149); al-Tirmidhi, Tafsir, Süra 
Ixxii, trad. 1). 

In his collection al-Bukhàri has a chapter entitled 
Akhbár al-áhád, which, as the tardjama indicates, 
deals with the validity of traditions regarding adhan, 
salat, fasting, the law of inheritance, and judicial 
procedure, and which are only given on the authority 
of one man [see HADITH}. 

Al-Ghazali gives the name akhbár to the traditions 
that go back to Mubammad. He distinguishes the 
sayings of the Companious by the term àthár (see 
his Ikyã’, passim). On such and similar technical 
distinctions see Lane’s Lexicon s.v., and Dict. of 





Techn. Terms, ed. Sprenger and Nassau Lees, s.v. 

Akhbér is further often found in the titles of his- 
torical works (see Brockelmann, Index ii); in the 
singular, khabar denotes a piece of information of a 
historical, biographical or even anecdotal nature, 
and comes to correspond to hikaya [q.v.]. 

Sahib al- Khabar was the title of one of a 
ruler's officers in provincial capitals whose duty 
it was to report to his master all new happenings, 
the arrivals of strangers etc. This post was often 
given to the director of the postal service [see 
BARIDJ. (A. J. WENSINCK) 

KHABAR, in Arabic grammar, refers to the con- 
stituent parts of the nominal phrase, e.g. Zayd*^ 
karimen “‘Zayd is noble”; here, Zayd, the first term, 
is mubtada’, and karim, the second one, is khabar. 
For the verbal phrase, the corresponding terms are 
fá*il agent and fi‘l verb. The Arab grammarians, as 
can readily be seen, recognised two types of phrase, 
the nominal and the verbal, in their language. 
They also recognised clearly the necessity of the 
‘akd, the nexus linking the two terms of these 
phrases, and they called it isndd ‘‘the act of leaning 
one thing against another", the linkage between 
al-musnad ilayhi, the first term, and al-musnad, 
the second one. But musnad ilayhi and musnad both 
remained terms of grammatical logic, used for the 
analysis of the nexus of the two types of phrase; 
mubtada’-khabar and fa%il-fi‘l are the only terms 
recognised in the formation of the nominal phrase 
in the first pair, and in that of the verbal phrase in 
the second pair. Each type of phrase was studied for 
itself; the idea of subject remained alien to the 
Arab grammarians (see Fleisch, Etudes sur le verbe 
arabe, in Mélanges Massignon, ii, 153-5). 

The khabar is marfu‘, i.e. in raf‘, the nominative, 
as also the mubtada?. For an Arab grammarian, it 
was necessary to determine the ‘amil, here called 
al-ráfi* "that which puts it in raf°”’, the khabar and 
also the mubtada?, for the question is connected. This 
was the subject of great discussions between the 
Küfan and Bagran grammarians, and even amongst 
the Basrans themselves; see the 5th Question dis- 
cussed in Ibn al-Anbari, K. al-Insaf, ed. G. Weil, 
21-6, with a résumé in Ibn Ya‘ish’s Sharh of the 
Mufassal of Zamakhshari, ed. G. Jahn, 101, ll. 15-16, 

In dislocated phrases, which were outside normal 
analysis, of the type Zayd*^ dhahaba abuhu ''Zayd, 
his father left", the Arab grammarians considered 
the phrase taken up after Zayd as khabar (Zamakh- 
shari, Mwfassal?, ed. Broch, $ 26). 

After inna and its "sisters" (anna, lákinna, layta, 
la*alla and ka?anna) the khabar is marfut. The Baş- 
rans and Küfans disputed over determination over 
the ‘dmil here, sc. about the rafi‘ which puts the 
Rhabar here into raf‘ (see the 22nd Question discussed 
in the K. al-Insaf, 81-4, Mufassal, § 3, and Ibn 
Ya‘ish, 124, l. 23-125, l. 17). 

For the khabar of kána and its "sisters", sc. verbs 
like asbaha ''it took place in the morning" or assá 
“it took place in the evening”, the Arab grammarians 
had the task of explaining the »asb or accusative of 
the khabar, as in kána hakim^^ *'he was wise". They 
solved this by referring to an analogy with the fa%il 
and maf‘il of a verb (Mufassal, § 97, and Ibn Ya‘ish, 
282). In fact, this accusative can be explained as a 
complement indicating state, a fal; this explanation 
had already been given by the Kifans against the 
Basrans (K. al-Ingáf, Question under discussion, 
348-51; see also Fleisch, L'Arabe classique. Esquisse 
dune structure linguistique*, 181). The nasb is found 
after the negative md (less usually after lā) when 
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this has the value of laysa (Mufassal, § 38, and Ibn 
Ya‘ish, 132-4). This also involves the question of the 
ma hidiaziyya (K. al-Insaf, 19). See Question under 
discussion, 76-9, and Ibn Ya‘ish, 132, Il. 24-5. 

For the khabar’s place, see the Questions under 
discussion: K. al-Insaf, No. 9, pp. 34-6, No. 17, 
pp. 70-2, and No. 18, pp. 73-6. For the separation 
between khabar and na‘t, see Question No. roo. 
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KHABAR aL-WĀHID. Literally, tradition or 
report going back to one single authority. Syno- 
nyms are khabar al-dhad, khabar al-infirád and khabar 
al-khassa. According to the generally-accepted de- 
finition, a kkabar al-wáhid is a report which falls 
short of the predicate mutawátir [q.v.] (or, as certain 
scholars assert, mashhür [g.v.) in that it has only 
one or a few (from two to five) transmitters in every 
tabaka of its isndd. The first classical scholar who 
writes about the khabar al-wahid is, according to 
Nawawi (cf. Shark sahih Muslim, Cairo 1349, i, 131), 
Sháfi& (d. 204/820). In his Risala he devotes two 
chapters to it. He argues that a khabar al-wahid 
constitutes an argument (hudjdja), if only there is 
at every stage of the isnad one reliable transmitter 
(thika (q.v.}), his reliability being dependent on the 
following six conditions : (1) he should have a strong 
faith; (2) he should be known for his veracity in trans- 
mitting traditions; (3) he must be able to grasp the 
meaning of what he transmits; (4) he should pay heed 
to the exact wording; (5) he should transmit from 
memory, and (6) he should be free from tadlis [q.v.}. 
The khabar al-wahid forms in itself an ast and can 
only in part be compared with juridical testimonies 
(shahadat). It can only be invalidated by one or more 
other reports which present an opposing view and 
which, at the same time, meet the requirements of 
reliability more adequately. 

Most Muslim scholars agree in that the khabar 
al-wahid can be considered as conveying a probability 
(zann), not definite knowledge (5:25), although various 
traditionists hold the opinion that those contained in 
the compilations of Bukhàri and Muslim also convey 
“ilm to the exclusion of all others. The majority of 
orthodox Muslim scholars finally agreed on the fact 
that, inasmuch as a khabar al-wahid conveys at least 
a probability, every Muslim is bound by it and is 
obligated to live by it. 

Among those who reject the khabar al-wahid as 
a valid criterion or an obligation are the Kadariyya 
[g.v.], the Rdafida [q.v.], certain members of the 
Záhiriyya [q.v.] (although Ibn Hazm lends full credit 
to them, cf. al-Ikhkām fi ugül al-ahkàm, ed. Shàkir, 
Cairo 1345-7, i, 108) and the Mu‘tazila [q.v.]. 
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KHABBAB s. AL-ARATT, ABÜ ‘ABD AL- 
LAH Or ABU YAHYA or ABU MUHAMMAD or ABU 
‘ABD RABBIHI, a Companion of the Prophet. 
Tradition is not unanimous about his origin. Some 
reports state that his father was captured in a raid 
launched by the Rabi‘a in the Sawàd, sent to Mecca 
and sold as a slave to Sibà* b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza al- 
Khuza‘i, a confederate (kalif) of the Band Zuhra; 
Siba‘ (who was later killed by Hamza in the battle of 
Uhud) gave him as a gift to his daughter Umm Anmar 
who freed him. In a tradition attributed to ‘Ali he 
is said to have been the first of the Nabaf to embrace 
Islam. Other traditions claim that the mother of 
Khabbab, a professional circumciser, also gave birth 
to Siba‘; it is for this reason that Hamza when killing 
Siba‘, shouted to him “‘O son of the woman cutting 
the clitoris”. By virtue of this kinship, Khabbab 
claimed to be a confederate of the Zuhra in Mecca. 
Some reports say that this father was from Kaskar 
or from the vicinity of al-Küfa. A quite different 
tradition states that al-Aratt was a Tamimi, of the 
Bana Sa‘d, who was captured in a raid and sold in 
Mecca to Umm Anmár al- Khuzàá'iyya, who freed him. 
This version, adopted by his descendants, gives his 
pedigree as follows : Khabbàb b. al-Aratt b. Djandala 
b. Sa*d b. Khuzayma b. Ka*b b. Sa*d from Tamim. 
Another account records that Khabbàb was a freed 
slave (mawla) of Thàbit b. Umm Anmaàr; Thabit, 
these sources claim, was a smawlà of al-Akhnas b. 
Sharik al-Thakafi, who in his turn was a confederate 
of the Zuhra. These contradictory traditions do not 
help to establish exactly his origin and his position in 
Mecca, but he must have been of a very low status, 
as he was doubly dependent, being a mawld of a 
family which was in turn in a relation of dependence 
as confederates of the tribal group of Zuhra. Khabbab 
himself was a blacksmith, a profession regarded as 
base in Mecca and in the Arab peninsula in general. 
The tradition of his Saw4di origin seems preferable 
because of his father’s incorrect Arabic speech, which 
is indicated by his nickname al-Arait; this would 
seem to point to Arabic not being his native language, 
and he probably spoke Nabataean, sc. neo-Aramaic. 
Although a mawla, Khabbab apparently acquired 
some influence in the Khuza‘i family of his master. 
It was he who promoted the plan that the family of 
Sibà* should join the Zuhri ‘Awf b. ‘Abd ‘Awf (the 
family of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. ‘Awf) as confederates 
and he indeed succeded in carrying out his plan. 

Khabbàb was one of the earliest converts to Islam. 
He is usually mentioned as the sixth or the seventh 
man who embraced Islam. A unique tradition grant- 
ing him an usually high position in Islam says that he 
was the first man who embraced Islam. 

Khabbàáb is recorded as one of "the weak ones" 
in Mecca. Lacking any protection (mana‘a), he was 
exposed to persecution and cruel torture. The noble 
Kurashis and leaders of tribes used to mock the 
Prophet when they saw him in the company of 
Khabbab and other poor men, and some verses in the 
Kur'àn were revealed to the Prophet in this connec- 
tion. It is said that Khabbàb was attached to the 
Prophet and heard some chapters of the Kur'àn 
from his mouth, and that he witnessed the conversion 
of ‘Umar to Islam when present in the house of 
*Umar's sister, reading chapters from the Kur?an. 
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Having left Mecca as a muhádjir, Khabbàb dwelt 
in Medina, together with al-Mikdàd b. ‘Amr, in the 
house of Kulthüm b. Hidm; after the death of the 
latter they moved into the house of Sa*d b. *Ubàda. 
In some sources, Khabbàb is included in the list of 
the Askdab al-Suffa [see AHL AL-suFFA]. The Prophet 
set up the relation of brotherhood between Khabbab 
and Djabr b. ‘Atik. Khabbab participated in the battle 
of Badr and was entrusted with the division of the 
spoils. Tradition usually adds that he took part in all 
the other battles of the Prophet : he is, however, not 
mentioned in the list of warriors recorded in the 
stories of the battles. 

No details are available about the vicissitudes of 
his life during the caliphates of Abü Bakr and ‘Umar. 
‘Uthm4n granted him possession of Sa‘naba or 
Istiniyà in the vicinity of al-Kifa and he settled in 
al-Kifa. Shi tradition claim that he took part in the 
battle of Siffin and Nahrawàn; some Shifi sources 
mention that he signed the document of arbitration 
at Siffin. 

Khabbàb died in 37 AH (or 39) at the age of 63 
(or 73) as a rich man, leaving about 40,000 dirhams 
in cash. He regretted before his death that he had 
accumulated wealth; he was afraid lest he might have 
forfeited his reward in the next world, as he had 
received it already in this world. Khabbàb gave orders 
that he should be buried outside al- Küfa, thus initiat- 
ing a change in the then custom of burying the dead 
in their own houses. ‘Ali is said to have prayed over 
his grave when he returned from the battle of Siffin. 
He transmitted 32 utterances of the Prophet, some 
of which were recorded in the canonical collections 
of hadith, and some traditions of the Prophet were 
transmitted by his daughter. A son, ‘Abd Allah, was 
cruelly killed by the Khawaridj. 
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KHABN. [see ‘ardp] 

KHABRA? (pl. xHABARI), a silt flat, as the 
term is commonly used in the Syrian Desert. This 
desert, which comprises part of Syria, Jordan, 
and northern Saudi Arabia, is mostly composed of 
highly dissected terrain. The rainfall, which usually 
occurs in the form of sudden cloudbursts, picks up 
a large amount of material from the erosion remnants 
and carries it inland downstream at high velocities. 
When such a stream reaches a gently sloping and 
wide open area, the ensuing loss in the velocity of 
the water stream causes the silts to be deposited. 
A kkabra is the resulting silt flat. In these parts of 
the Middle East, a khabrá? is very often of great 
archaeological significance. Along the edges of such 
a khabrá? people have built ring-shaped dams, with 
an up-stream opening, where after the central hol- 
lowed-out depression has been coated with silt, the 
water can be naturally stored for a long time, occa- 
sionally lasting throughout the entire dry summer 
season. Such an open, ring-shaped storage dam is 
locally called a mahfur (pl. mahafir). The makāfīir 
vary in size, from ca. Io to as much as 35 or 40 
metres in diameter; the ring-shaped dam wall is from 
about one metre to two-and-a-half metres in height. 
Lithic remains in such sites, which are very common 
and appear to be very old but have not yet been 
properly dated, would tend to indicate that the buil- 
ders were not only thinking of making available a few 
watering holes for their livestock, but were also 
planning to attract wild game, such as the then plen- 
tiful gazelles, to be easier targets. (F. S. VIDAL) 

KHABOR, the name of two rivers. 

(i) The larger Khabar is one of the chief 
affluents of the Euphrates, which it joins at Karki- 
siyya [q.v.]. 

It originates in the Northern Mesopotamian moun- 
tains, flows through the plain of Mesopotamia, passes 
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between Djabal ‘Abd al-*Aziz and the Sindjar moun- 
tains, where it takes a southern direction, which it 
changes in the last part of its course into a south- 
western one. ‘ 

Its springs, as well as those of its numerous 
tributaries, are chiefly connected with three important 
towns, Ra?s al-SAyn (Resh‘ayna of the Syrians) in the 
northwest, Mardin in the north and Nasibin in the 
northeast. The springs at Ra?s al-‘Ayn are said to 
be three hundred in number; they were shut off by 
iron grills, in order to prevent people from being 
drowned in them. 

Downstream from Ra?s al-‘Ayn the Khabir is 
joined by the river of Mardin, which is called by the 
Arab geographers Sawr; on Sachau’s map it bears 
the name of Nahr Zrgan. Just before passing between 
Djabal ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the Sindjár mountains it is 
joined by the river of Nasibin. The Arab geographers 
apparently mean this river when speaking of the 
Hirmàs; on Sachau's map it is called Djaghdjagha. 
The course and the nomenclature of this and other 
tributaries are still uncertain. 

The Arab geographers mention several more or 
less important places situated on the Khabir between 
Djabal ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Karkisiyya, such as $ha‘a, 
Tunaynir (upper and lower T.), Tábàn (also on Sa- 
chau’s map), ‘Arban or ‘Araban (also on Sachau’s 
map), Sukayr, al-Shamsàniyya (probably Sachau's 
Shemisan), Máàkisin ('"the customs-house"), al- 
Ghudayr ("the pool") and Suwar (Sachau's eş- 
Sawar). At Makisin there was a bridge of boats. Much 
cotton was grown here, and by it lay the small lake 
of deep blue water called al-Munkharik, which was 
said to be unfathomable. 

The whole region through which the Khàbür flows, 
and especially its lower course, was renowned for 
being fertile; its trees are mentioned in Arabic poetry, 
and its fruits were exported to the towns of al-‘Irak. 
However, when Sachau travelled in the area (1899) 
the large fertile valley was devoid of towns, villages 
and human beings in general. 
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(ii) The lesser Khābūr, one of the tributaries 
of the Tigris which flows past the mountains of 
southern Armenia, south of Lake Van and west of 
Lake Urmiya. It passes between the mountain ranges 
which are now called Djabal Harbāl (north) and 
Zākha Dagh (south). The latter mountains derive 
their name from the town of Zàkhó. The Khābūr 
joins the Tigris between Maghàra and Mazra. The 
Arab geographers often call it Khabir al-Hasaniyya, 
after the town of this name. Here the river was span- 
ned by a magnificent stone bridge which was looked 
upon as a miraculous piece of mason's work. Al- 
Hasaniyya probably survives in the hamlet of 
Hasan Agha. 
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KHADIDJA, first wife of Muhammad, daughter 

of Khuwaylid of the clan of Asad of the tribe of 
Kuraysh in Mecca, Before her marriage to Muham- 
mad she had been married twice, to Abi: Hla al- 
Tamimi, a client of the Meccan clan of ‘Abd al-Dar, 
and to ‘Utayyik (or SAtik) b. ‘Aidh (incorrectly 
Abid) b. ‘Abd Allah of the Meccan clan of Makhzim. 
The order of these marriages is disputed, as is also the 
ism of Abi Hala and his genealogy. To Aba Hala she 
is mostly said to have borne two sons with the (usu- 
ally feminine) names of Hind and Hala, and tö 
‘Utayyik a daughter, Hind. She was probably di- 
vorced from Abi Hala (cf. Sprenger, Leben, i, 197), 
since divorce was common in Mecca (cf. Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, 435-55), but ‘Utayyik is said to have died, 
leaving her a widow. This gets some confirmation 
from the fact that his nephew al-Sà?ib b. Abi ?l-Sa?ib 
became Muhammad's business partner (al-Azraki, 
471). Before she married Muhammad she owned 
property and was able to engage in trade (as did also 
Asma? bint Mukharriba, mother of Abi Djahl). This 
independence is most probably due to the persistence 
of old practices based on matrilineal kinship (cf. 
the fact that Khadidja’s sister Rukayka had a 
daughter known as Umayma bint Rukayka). In 
605 (or earlier) Khadidja arranged for Muhammad 
to go to Bosra in Syria as steward of her merchandise. 
He executed this commission satisfactorily, and 
after his return she offered him marriage. The tales 
that she was impressed by miracles connected with 
Muhammad may be discounted, and likewise the 
story that she gained her father’s consent when she 
had made him drunk. The contract of marriage is 
mostly said to have been made for her by her uncle 
‘Amr b. Asad, while Hamza acted on behalf of his 
nephew Muhammad. The couple apparently lived 
for a time in a bayt in the dár of Khadidja's nephew, 
Hakim b. Hizàm b. Khuwaylid, in Mecca (al-Azraki, 
463); but during the boycott Hakim took food to his 
aunt who was then among the Bani Hashim. It 
was from Hakim that Khadidja received Zayd b. 
Haritha, who had been brought as a slave from Syria, 
or bought at Ukàz. At the time of the marriage 
Muhammad is said to have been twenty-five (or 
twenty-three or twenty-one) and Khadidja forty (or 
twenty-eight). At least five children were born to 
Khadidja and Muhammad: four girls (Zaynab, Umm 
Kulthüm, Fátima, Rukayya) and one or possibly two 
boys (al-Kasim, ‘Abd Allah; but these may be the 
same, and it is generally agreed that al-Tàhir and al- 
Tayyib are names of *Abd Allàh). 

Marriage to Khadidja was an important turning- 
point in Muhammad's career, mainly because, as is 
explicitly stated, she supported and encouraged him, 
fostering his confidence in himself and his mission. 
After the experience of the call to prophethood, she 
reported it to her relative Waraka b. Nawfal, who 
was a Christian, and he declared it was an experience 
similar to that of Moses when he received the Law. 
This doubtless helped to confirm Muhammad's belief 
in the genuineness of the experience. The marriage 
is probably referred to in the verse (XCIII, 8), ‘Did 
he not find you needy and enrich you?’, since 
Khadidja’s wealth would enable him to engage more 
extensively in commercial operations. Though there 
is no mention of further journeys to Syria, Muham- 
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mad seems to have been trading in partnership with 
al-Sà?ib, as already mentioned. Khadidja is said to 
have died three days after Abi Talib in the year 
619 (sc. three years before the Hidjra). 
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{W. MONTGOMERY WATT) 

KHĀDIM, fronı Arabic KHADAMA “to serve 
(a master)", means properly ''servant, domestic", 
but it has acquired the euphemistic sense, first in 
Arabic and then in the other Islamic languages, of 
“eunuch”; hence the word is often ambiguous. In this 
article, only servants of free status are covered; for 
slaves, see ABD and for eunuchs KHasl. 

At the side of the slaves, there have always been 
free servants (coll. khadam, pl. khuddàm). Anas b. 
Malik [q.v.] entered Muhammad’s service as a youth 
(al-Bukhàri, Djthdd, bab 74 etc.) and he records it 
to his master's credit that the latter had never said 
a harsh word to him nor even ever asked him for 
an explanation of his doings (al-Bukhàri, Wasáya, 
bàb 25). Servants were used on journeys especially, 
and put up the tents, etc. These latter are called 
farrash (lit. spreaders of the carpets), a name which 
is, however, given to servants who look after the 
beds and the house generally (Lane, The Thousand 
and One Nights, London 1859, ii, 202, no. 16). 

In Egypt in Lane’s time there was an organisation 
of servants. They were under special shaykhs to 
whom anyone who required a domestic had to apply; 
these shaykhs were responsible for any dishonesty 
or breach of trust by their people (Lane, Manners 
and Customs, London 1899, 139). There were also 
free female servants who performed the lowest house- 
hold duties (op. cit., 147, 197) for a very small 
wage (168). Some of the male servants used to 
shave their beards (573). 

In Ottoman Turkish houses of the upper 
classes, these people, who were usually addressed 
by their name followed by Agha, worked as cooks, 
gardeners, janitors, etc., and they had to avoid the 
women’s apartments in the house with which they 
communicated by the swivel-box (doldb). If they were 
married they did not live in their master's house. 

The women servants in the konaks lived in the 
women's apartments and had very little personal free- 
dom. They sometimes belonged to impoverished Turk- 
ish families or were the children of former servants 
and slaves. They were called kalfa (from khalifa) 
or halà^ik (from khalá?ik) and the men ushak, deftiyer, 
hizmetkiar (khidmetkàár). The servant girls (hidmetdji 
= khidmetdji) were usually Greeks or Armenians. 

Uniformed officials in the imperial and of- 
ficial services were divided into various corporations 
(chamberlains, janitors, musicians) and were included 
under the general name kadama — khadama. On such 
corporations see also Von Hammer, Constantinopel 
und der Bosporus, Pest 1822, ii, 395 ff. 

In North Africa, khadim (dial. kkādəm) has ac- 
quired the specialised meaning of '"negress", and 
khdim is used for a domestic servant. However, clas- 
sical khddim retained an honourable usage in Morocco, 








where all letters sent out by the Sultan’s chancery 
to his officials began with the formula khadimana 
*l-arda ‘‘to our well-pleasing servant’’. In contempo- 
rary Moroccan usage, sahab, pl. skab, is more com- 
monly found. Within the great families, there 
exists in effect a clientage of skáb who usually re- 
ceive no regular salary but live on the bounty of 
their master. They accompany him on the road, look 
after his mount, and order illumination for trips at 
night, etc. If their inaster is a great ka?id or the 
head of a brotherhood, he appoints one of his ashab 
to accompany travellers who are passing through the 
areas over which his authority extends. This is a 
sign that they are under his protection. In Fez, there 
existed a corporation of female cooks who performed 
odd jobs within the household (Le Tourneau, Fés, 
562) and were paid in kind. 

In the zéwiyas servants form a guild to which 
is entrusted the care of pilgrims and of the buildings; 
cf. Depont and Coppolani, Les confréries religieuses 
musulmanes, Algiers 1897; Doutté, l'Islam algérien 
en l'an 1900. 

The Hadith has handed down various sayings of 
Muhammad which endeavour to secure good treat- 
ment for servants; in these it is not always possible to 
distinguish whether the reference is to free men or 
slaves. The khàdim is responsible for his master's 
possessions (al-Bukhàri, Wasaàyá, báb 9); on the 
other hand alms which he bestows out of his master's 
property bring him a heavenly reward (al-Bukhari, 
Zakát, báb 25). One should be ready to forgive one's 
servant (al-Tirmidhi, Birr, báb 32); he should neither 
be beaten nor cursed (al-Tirmidhi, báb 30, 31, 85); 
and the servant who has prepared a meal has a right 
to partake of it (al-Bukhari, Af‘ima, bab 55; al-Tir- 
midhi, Af‘ima, bab 44, etc. 

One may note finally that, amongst the titles of 
the Ottoman Sultans, was that of Khádim al-Hara- 
mayn “Servant of the two sacred areas", and also 
that at Mecca, one could purchase the title of 
khādim al-masdjid (Dozy, Supplément, s.v.). The 
collective khadam is further used, often linked in 
paronomasia with hasham, to denote the partisans 
and entourage of a great man, above all, of a military 
leader or ruler. (A. J. WENSINCK*) , 

KHADIM ar-HARAMAYN (A, "servant of 
the two holy places" (sc. Mecca and Medina), a 
title used by a number of Muslim mon- 
archs. Adopted by the Ottoman Sultan Selim I after 
the conquest of Egypt in 922/1517 and used by some 
of his successors, it was regarded in late Ottoman 
times as a Caliphal title, and was said to have been 
taken over by Selim from the last ‘Abbasid caliph in 
Cairo. This does not correspond with the evidence, 
and appears to be part of the mythology of the Otto- 
man caliphate. As far as can be ascertained, the 
title was never used by the ‘Abbasid caliphs, whether 
in ‘Irak or in Egypt. It was however used by several 
Mamlük sultans, and it was from the sultans, not the 
caliphs, of Egypt that the Ottomans adopted this title 
along with other possessions and perquisites of the 
Sultanate. Al-Kalkashandi (Subh, vi, 46) is quite ex- 
plicit, and lists it among the titles (alkab) of the 
Sultans. The first to use the title appears to have 
been Saladin, and the earliest known occurrence is 
in a restoration inscription in the, Kubbat Yüsuf in 
Jerusalem, dated 587/1191 (CIA, Jerusalem, ii, no. 
150 = RCEA, ix, no. 3447). The introduction of this 
new title was probably a move in the rivalry between 
Saladin and the caliph al-Nasir, over the leadership 
of the pilgrimage and related questions concerning 
the holy places in the Hidjaz (on this rivalry see E. 
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Sivan, Saladin et le calife al-Nasir, in Scripta Hiero- 
solymitana, xxiii (1972), 126 ff., especially 139 ff.). 

In the Jerusalem inscription of 587/1191 the words 
al-haramayn al-sharifayn are followed by wa-hddha 
'I-bayt al-muqaddas, ‘‘and this sanctified house", i.e. 
Jerusalem. This formula recurs, without the kara- 
mayn, in a Jerusalem inscription of 589/1193 (CIA, 
Jerusalem, i, no. 36 = RCEA, ix, no. 3464). In two 
inscriptions of Baybars, the title khadim al-haramayn 
is followed or preceded by the words Sahib (or Malik) 
al-Kiblatayn’”’, master (or king) of the two Kiblas", 
presumably Mecca and Jerusalem (Damascus, 659/ 
1261, and Kara 664/1266; RCEA, xii, no. 4476 and 
no. 4554). The same formula is attested for other 
Mamluk sultans, e.g. Kalawin (Cairo, 683-4/1284-5; 
CIA, Egypt, i, no. 82 = RCEA, xiii, no. 4852) and 
al-Ashraf Khalil (Cairo, 687/1288; CIA, Egypt, i, 
no. 95 = RCEA, xiii, no. 4895). 

Khadim al-haramayn or some variant of it (e.g. 
Khádim haramay Allàh wa-rasülihi (Ka?it-bày, Cairo, 
885/1480; CIA, Egypt, i, no. 325) was used only in- 
termittently by the Mamlük sultans, and does not 
seem to have formed part of their standard titulary. 
An undated letter, purporting to have been sent by 
Timür to Bayazid I, complains of the use by the 
Mamlik sultan of the title “Sultan (sic) al-haramayn’’. 
The writer regards this as presumptous, and con- 
siders it a sufficient honour to be the servant (Khadim) 
of the two holy places (Feridün, Münshe?àt, i, 128, cf. 
T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate, Oxford 1924, repr. 
London 1965, 151). According to a Turkish chronicler, 
the Ottomans used to address the sultans of Egypt 
as Sulfán-i haramayn babam, ‘my father the Sultan 
of the two holy places”, but Mehemmed II replaced 
this by the less deferential Khádim-i haramayn and 
even karindashim Misir Sulfáni, "my brother the 
Sultan of Egypt” (‘Ashikpashazade, Tewdrikh-i Al-i 
“Othman, Istanbul 1332 anno 863, p. 209; the passage 
occurs among the anonymous addenda to ‘Ashik- 
pāshāzāde’s chronicle. Cf. Selâhattin Tansel, Osmanlı 
kaynaklarına göre Fatih Sultan Mehmed'in Siyası ve 
askert faaliyeti, Ankara 1953, 337-8). 

According to Arabic sources Selim I was hailed, 
during the conquest of Syria and Egypt, by the 
preachers in the mosques of Aleppo and later of 
Cairo (Arnold, Caliphate, 140-1 and 145, citing Ibn 
Iyàs, Ta?rikh Misr, iii, 98, and Kutb al-Din, Chroniken 
der Staat Mekka, iii, 278-9; cf. Von Hammer, Histoire, 
iv, 280 and 448). Ottoman sources attach some 
importance to this recognition by the Sharif of 
Mecca, thus confirming his authority over the holy 
places, but significantly, without reference to the 
title (e.g. Sa*d al-Din, Tad@j al-tewarikh, ii, 371-2; 
Solakzade, Ta?rikh, 480; on some documents, see 
Selahattin Tansel, Yavuz Sultan Selim, Ankara 1969, 
215-7). In a letter to the ruler of Mecca, announcing 
his accession, Süleymáàn refers to his father Selim as 
Khadim bayt Allah wa’l-haram fatih mamdlik al- 
*Arab. wa'l-Adjam, "Servant of the house of God 
and the sanctuary, conquerer of the lands of the 
Arabs and Persians" (Feridün, i, 448, cf. Arnold, 
155). This appears, however, to be an honorific 
description rather than a title. In his own documents 
Süleymán, while listing Mecca and Medina among 
his possessions, does not seem to have used the 
title Khàdim. It appears, however, on coins of 
Sitileym4n struck in Baghdad in 942/1535-6 (i.e., after 
its capture from the Persians), 985/1551, and 960/ 
1553 (Khalil Edhem, Meskitkat-+ ‘Othmaniyye, Istan- 
bul 1334, 250-2), and remained in occasional but not 
common use under later sultans. Thus in the treaty 
with Poland of 1016/1607, it figures among the titles 


of the sultan in the preamble (Hammer, Histoire, viii, 
407, citing the Destur al-inshá? of Sarl *Abdullàh). 
It occurs in the signature of Mabmüd I (f. H. Uzun- 
çarşılı, Osmanlı devletinin saray tegkiláh, Ankara 
1945, 292-3), and reappears in some other documents 
of the r2th/18th century, in a somewhat modified 
form, as "servant and adjudicator (hàkim)'"" of Mecca, 
Medina and Jerusalem (H. Scheel, Die Schreiben der 
türkischen Sultane and die preussischen Könige in der 
Zeit von I72I bis 1774, in MSOS, xxxiii/II (1930), 
30, 34, 37, 39, 02, 65, 67, 70). A similar formula 
is used in documents of Selim III (M. Guboglu, 
Paleografia $i diplomatica turco-osmana, Bucarest 
1958, 60). (B. Lewis) 

KHADIM HASAN PASHA SOKOLLI, Otto- 
man Grand-Vizier. We have no information about 
his origin, but he was brought as part of the dev- 
Shirme [q.v.] to the Imperial Palace and given a post 
in the Harem in the department of the white eunuchs; 
later, he became chief treasurer of the Inner Palace 
or Enderün. In Djumàdà I 988/June 1580, he was ap- 
pointed governor of Egypt in place of Mesih Pasha, 
but after complaints about him, dismissed in Rabi* II 
991/May 1583, and on arrival in Istanbul imprisoned 
in Yedikule. However, he was pardoned and released 
after presenting valuable gifts to Nürbànü Sultàn, the 
mother of Muràd III, and was appointed governor- 
general of Anatolia. 

In Djumàdáà II/June 1585 he joined the Ottoman 
army at Sivas under Ózdemir-Oghlu Pasha, en route 
for Persia. At the battle of Alivar he commanded 
the right wing of the Ottoman army, and continued 
campaigning against the Persians in Ramadan 993/ 
September 1585 after the conquest of Tabriz. In the 
spring of 995/1587 he was appointed governor of 
Anatolia by Ferhad Pasha, and in Dhu’l-Ka‘da 996/ 
October 1588, governor of the province of Shirwan 
after the death of Dja‘far Pasha. During the reign 
of Mehemmed III he was called to the Palace in 
Istanbul in Dhu’l-Ka‘da 1003/July 1595 to be fourth 
vizier, and remained there as acting Grand Vizier 
when the young Sultan was absent campaigning at 
Egri. While in this office, and with the backing of the 
Walide Sultan, he prevented Es‘ad Efendi, son of 
the well-known Khédja Sa‘d al-Din Efendi and 
recently-appointed kad@i of Istanbul by Mehemmed 
III, from entering Istanbul, retaining Akhī-zāde 
*Abd al-Halim Efendi in this office. 

In Djumàdà I 1005/December 1596, as Kà?im- 
makam, he welcomed Mehemmed III back from the 
Egri campaign with a magnificent ceremony. In Rabi* 
I 1006/November 1597, he became Grand Vizier in 
place of the Bosnian Damad Ibrahim Pasha, the 
second vizier Djerrah Mehmed Pasha being passed 
over for this office by the young Sultan. However, 
Khadim Hasan Pasha’s grand vizierate proved very 
short. When the Shaykh al-Islam Bostan-zade 
Mehmed Efendi died, he refused to confer the office 
of Shaykh al-Islam on the sultan’s choice Khédja 
Sa‘d al-Din Efendi, but appointed either the poet 
Baki Efendi or Kara Celebizide Husim al-Din 
Efendi, which caused the already existing enmity 
between him and Sa‘d al-Din Efendi to become 
worse. Consequently, Khadim Hasan Pasha’s old 
opponents, Ghazanfer Agha Sa‘d al-Din Efendi 
and the commander-in-chief of the Janissaries, 
Tirnakdit Hasan Agha, whose execution he had sought 
from the Sultan, banded together under the influence 
of the Walide Sultàn Safiyye against him, and secured 
his downfall on charges of corruption. On 2nd 
Ramadan 1006/8th April 1598, during the ceremony 
of laying the foundation of the Wàlide Sultàn (Yefii) 
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Mosque at Eminénii, Bostandji-Bashi Ferhad Agha 
arrested Khadim Hasan Pasha and confined him in 
Yedikule; six days later he was executed. He was 
buried in a tomb beneath his medrese, after the con- 
fiscation of all his property at Eyiip by the state. Near 
the Cagaloglu palace and opposite to the present day 
Emniyet Sandigi there were situated a mosque and a 
medrese which were built by him, and also a public 
fountain built after him in 1594/1002. 

Another Sokolli Khadim Hasan Pasha was the son 
of Sokolli Mehmed Pasha. He took part in the cam- 
paign of Egri (q.v.] of 1004-5/1596, was beglerbegi of 
Rumeli, and died later than the Grand Vizier of the 
same name. 
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KHADiM SULEYMAN PASHA (? - 954/ 

1547), Ottoman governor of Egypt, commander 
of the campaign of 945/1538 against the Portuguese 
in India and Grand Vizier. When Selim I died in 926/ 
1520, Süleymàn Pasha was holding the office of oda- 
bashi at the Imperial Palace. In addition to this, on 
the accession to the throne of Kànüni Sultan Süley- 
man, he was given the office of khazineddr-bashi 
procured for him through the favour of the historian 
Sa‘d al-Din (Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al-tewarikh, Istanbul 
1279, ii, 395; Koca Hiiseyin, Beday1?ti 'l-wekayi‘, ed. 
Tveritinova, Moscow 1961, ii, fol. 501a). Later on he 
was sent to the Hungarian frontier to protect the 
border, and in 931/1524-25 was appointed governor 
(beglerbegt) of Sham (Wulaét Dimashk fi ‘ahd Al 
*Uthmán, ed. S. Munadidiid, Cairo 1949, 8, 9). In 
the following year he was appointed governor of 
Egypt for the first time (22 Sha‘ban 931/13 June 
1525 to 17 Sha'bàn 941/22 January 1535, see *Abd 





al-Karim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, Tarikh-+ Mistr, 
Süleymaniye Genel Kütüphanesi, Hekim-ogiu Ali 
Paşa, MS 705, fol. 8a). He then joined the Baghdād 
campaign of the Sultan, and afterwards became 
governor of Anatolia, acquiring the rank of vizier 
(Lutfi Pasha, Tewdvikk-i Al-i ‘Othman, Istanbul 
1341, 358). On 11 Radjab 943/25 October 1536 he 
was once more given the beglerbeglik of Egypt. He 
stayed in the office until the year 945/1538, when he 
organised his famous campaign against the Portu- 
guese in India. 

Süleymàn Pasha had planned a campaign to 
Yemen during his first governorship of Egypt, and 
had persuaded the Istanbul authorities to agree to 
this. He could not, however, put it into action as he 
had to join the Baghdad campaign of 941/1534-5 
(Petevi, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1282, i, 219). Now the 
situation was favourable to his plans; the Muslims 
of Gudjarat had been asking the Ottomans to help 
against the Portuguese, and the local ruler, Bahadur 
Shah, had sent a special envoy to Istanbul for this 
purpose. The Ottoman government determined on an 
expedition into the Indian Ocean (Lutfi Pasha, 358; 
Kutb al-Din Makki al-Nahrawdali, al-Bark ai- 
Yamani fi fath al-‘Uthmani, Riyad 1967, 70). Süley- 
màn Pasha’s fleet consisting of 72 vessels with siege 
guns and about 6,500 soldiers, including 1500 
Janissaries, left Suez on 24 Muharram 945/22 June 
1538 (R. S. Whiteway, The rise of Portuguese power 
in India, 1497-1550?, London 1967, 256; anon., 
Rüstem Pasha Ta?rikhi, Istanbul Üniversite kütüpha- 
nesi, MS 2458, fol. 205b; cf. al-Nahrawáli, 71; Kátib 
Celebi, Twhfat al-kibàr fi asfár al-bihár*, Istanbul 
1329, 57, 58). The Pasha sailed down the Red Sea, 
passing Djidda and the island of Kamaràn and 
arrived at the straits of Bàb al-Mandab. From there, 
he proceeded to the harbour of Aden, where he had 
‘Amir b. Dawid, the ruler of the town, hanged from 
the yard-arm of his flagship. Aden now passed 
under Ottoman control and became a sandjak 
dependent on Yemen (Topkapi Saray Müzesi 
Arsivi, N.E. 6454). 

After 19 days sailing Süleymàn Pasha appeared 
before the coast of Gudjarat on 9 Rabi II 945/4 Sep- 
tember 1538, having lost four ships of his fleet during 
this sail. Siileyman Pasha first attacked and took 
the fortress of Gogala (called by the Portuguese Villa 
des Rumos and by the Muslims Bandar-i Turki) and 
then that of Kat, but failed to reduce the strong Por- 
tuguese fort of Diu. Mahmid III, the successor of 
Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat, bearing in mind the fate 
of the amir of Aden, failed to help the Ottomans 
(Hadji al-Dabir, Zafar al-walih bi-Muzaffar wa-aliht, 
ed. as An Arabic History of Gujarat, Baroda 1970, i, 
226-7). On arrival of the news that the Portuguese 
fleet was approaching, and despite the fall of the 
outer fortress of Diu, Siileyman Pasha withdrew his 
siege artillery and on 12 Djumada I/6 October, 
sailed back to the Red Sea (Particular relation of the 
expedition of Solyman Pacha from Suez to India 
against the Portuguese at Diu, in Robert Kerr and 
F. A. Eden, A General History and collection of 
Voyages and Travels, Edinburgh 1812, vi, 258-87). 
On the way, he stopped at Shihr on the coast of 
Arabia, an important town for trade. There he aided 
Badr, the ruler of Shihr to extend his power as far 
as Zufar (Dkofar) on condition that he paid an 
annual tribute (for the letter of this ruler, sent to 
Istanbul and dated Sha‘ban 945/Jan. 1539, see 
Topkapı Sarayı Arşivi, N.E. 6704). On 8 Radjab 
1538/30 November 1538 he proceeded towards 
Aden (Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Arşivi, N.E. 6704; 
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R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian 
coasts, Oxford 1963, 76-7, 86, 95-6), passed the 
strait of Bab al-Mandab and stopped at Djizan, 
where he was given information about events in 
Yemen during his absence at Diu (Pecevi, i, 223-4). 
He now took strong measures to re-establish Ottoman 
authority there, appointing Mustafa son of Blyfklt 
Mehmed Pasha over the eyálet of Yemen before 
returning to Suez (for his activities in Yemen, see 
Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Arşivi, N.E. 9663, original 
report of Süleymàn Pasha; for critics of his activities 
see al-Nahrawili, 89-90, and Lutfi Pasha, 381-2). 

Süleymàn Pasha was now invited to Istanbul and 
made the second vizier, while Lutfi Pasha was the 
Grand Vizier (Rüstem Pasha Ta?rikhi, fol. 218a). In 
Muharram 948/May 1541, when Lutfi Pasha was dis- 
missed from the Grand Vizierate, he took over this 
office and held it for three and a half years (Lutfi 
Pasha, 386). Shortly afterwards he was sent to Ar- 
tukabad in the Tokat region of Anatolia to guard it 
lest the Safawids cross the Ottoman border whilst 
the main Ottoman army was engaged in Hungary, and 
he stayed there until the campaign in Hungary was 
over (during this time Sultan Siileym4n sent him a 
feth-nàme for the capture of Istabor, dated Djumadá I 
948, see Feridiin Beg, Munshaat al-Salatin?, Istanbul 
1274, i, 551-4). On 13 Ramadan 951/28 November 
1544, Siileyman Pasha was dismissed by the Sultan 
after an argument with a former governor of Egypt, 
Khusrew Pasha, over the income of the eydlet of 
Egypt. He was now retired and resided at Malkara 
(in Gelibolu) until the end of his life (Lutfi Pasha, 
433; Rüstem Pasha Ta?rikhi, fol. 238a). He died there 
in Sha*bàn 954/September 1547, still under suspicion 
about the income of Egypt (Rüstem Pasha Ta?rikhi, 
fol. 251; Süleymàn Pasha tried to prove his innocence 
over his activities in Egypt, see Topkapi Saray: 
Müzesi Arşivi, N.E. 2906). 

Whilst governor of Egypt, Süleymàn Pasha made 
improvements in the citadel district of Cairo and 
built a z@wiya and two mosques, one at Balak and 
the other in the citadel (Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel 
Müdürlüğü, Kamil Kepeci tasnifi, Divan-i hüma- 
yun Ruus defterleri, No. 208, 2 Djumada II, 954; 
R. Vesely, Trois certificats délivrés pour les fonda- 
tions pieuses en Egypte au XVIe siècle, in Oriens, 
xxi-xxii (1968-69), 252-5, ff.). He also built another 
mosque, a ribát and a bath in Yemen (CAta?, Ta?rikh, 
Istanbul 1292, ii, 21). 

Bibliography: (in addition to works men- 
tioned in the article): Isbàki, Lafa^;if al-wwal fi 
man lasarraf fi Misr min al-duwal, Siileymaniye 
Genel kiitiiphanesi, Reisiilkiittab, MS. 697, fols. 
163b, 164a-b; Mustafa ‘Ali, Kunh al-akhbar, 
Üniversite kütüphanesi, MS. 5959, fols. 276a-b, 
339b-340a; Süheyli, Tærīkkhi Misr-i Diedid, 
Istanbul 1142, 54, 55; Djalal-zade Mustafa, 
Tabakat al-mamalik fi daradjat al-masalik, Uni- 
versite kiitiiphanesi, MS. 5997, fols. 266a, 267b; 
*Othmàn-zàde Tà?ib, Hadikat al-wuzará?, Istanbul 
1271, 27; Ismail Hakkı Uzunçarşılı, Osmank 
Tarihi®, Ankara 1964, ii, 321, 392-7, 507, 549; 
J. von Hammer, Histoire, v, 59, 297-9, 302-3, 
328, 386; Diego do Couto, Da Asia (Lisboa 1778- 
1788), Decada IV, 600 ff.; Lopes de Sousa Coutinho, 
Historia do Cerco de Diu, Lisbon 1890. For the 
other Portuguese sources on the Diu campaign, 
see the various articles of L. Ribeiro in Studia 
(Nos. ro, 13-14, 18); Fevzi Kurdoğlu, Hadim 
Süleyman | Paga'nin mektupları ve Belgrad’in 
muhasara plam, in Bell. xiii (1940), 53-87; Cengiz 
Orhonlu, XVI. asır başlarında Kizıl-deniz sahil- 


lerinde Osmanlılar, in TD, xvi (1962), 1-24; 

Şerafettin Turan, in Ż4, art. Hadım Süleyman 

Paşa; R. Vesely, Un Document de construction 

émis pour Suleyman Pacha, in Ar. Or. xxxi (1963), 

423-40. (C. ORHONLU) 

AL-KHADIR (aL-KHIDR), the name of a 
popular figure, who plays a prominent part in 
legend and story. Al-Khadir is properly an epithet 
("the green man"); this was in time forgotten and 
this explains the secondary form Khidr (approxima- 
tely "the green"), which in many places has displaced 
the primary form. 


(i) IN THE KuR?AN AND IN ORIENTAL LEGEND 

Legends and stories regarding al-Khadir are pri- 
marily associated with the Kur?ànic story in 
Süra XVIII, 59-81, the outline of which is as follows. 
Müsà goes on a journey with his servant (fata), the 
goal of which is the madjma* al-bahrayn. But when 
they reach this place, they find that as a result of 
the influence of Satan, they have forgotten the fish 
which they were taking with them. The fish had found 
its way into the water and had swum away. While 
looking for the fish the two travellers meet a servant 
of God. Misa says that he will follow him if he will 
teach him the right path (rushd). They come to an 
arrangement but the servant of God tells Müsà at 
the beginning that he will not understand his doings, 
that he must not ask for explanations and as a result 
will not be able to bear with him. They set out on the 
journey, however, during which the servant of God 
does a number of apparently outrageous things, which 
causes Müsà to lose patience so that he cannot re- 
frain from asking for an explanation, whereupon the 
servant of God replies: “Did I not tell you that you 
would be lacking in patience with me?” He finally 
leaves Müsà and on departing gives him the explana- 
tion of his actions, which had their good reasons. 

This servant of God is called al-Khadir by 
the majority of the commentators. Others, however, 
identify him with Müsà's servant (see below). Both 
interpretations have their roots in Oriental legends. 
The Kur?ànic story may be traced back to three 
main sources: the Gilgamesh epic, the Alex- 
ander romance and the Jewish legend of 
Elijah and Rabbi Joshua ben Levi. The two 
first are, of course, again closely related to one 
another; at the same time it should be noted that the 
fish episode is lacking in the epic and is only found 
in the romance (cf. R. Hartmann in the ZA, xxiv, 
307 ff.). 

The main features which the three sources have 
in common with the story in the Kur?àn are the 
following: 

The Gilgamesh epic. Overcome with melan- 
choly at the death of his friend Engidu, the hero 
Gilgamesh sets out on a series of travels to look for 
his ancestor Utnapishtim (Khasisatra, Xisouthros) 
who lives at the mouth of the rivers and who has been 
given eternal life. Gilgamesh wants to ask him about 
the plant of life which will save man from the power 
of death. 

The Alexander romance. The fish episode 
(with which we are here concerned), which shows 
Alexander on the search for the spring of life, is 
found in greatest detail in Syriac literature, in the 
Lay of Alexander (cf. C. Hunnius, Das syrische 
Alexanderlied, in ZDMG, 1x, 169 ff.). Alexander is 
accompanied by his cook Andreas (cf. the article 
IDRIs) During the laborious journey through the 
land of darkness Andreas on one occasion was washing 
a salted fish in a spring; the contact with the water 
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made the fish live again and it swims away. Andreas 
jumped in after it and thus gained immortality. When 
he told Alexander his adventure, the latter at once 
realised that this was the well of life. All attempts 
to find it again failed: Alexander is denied the im- 
mortality which becomes the lot of the unfortunate 
Cook, who does not know what to do with it. 

The Jewish legend (printed in Jellinek, Bet 
ha-Midrasch, v, 133-5) tells how Rabbi Joshua ben 
Levi goes on a journey with Elijah under conditions 
laid down by Elijah, like those above of the servant 
of God in the Kur?àn. Like the latter, Elijah does a 
number of apparently outrageous things, which affects 
Joshua as it did Mūsā. Zunz, Gesammelte Vorträge, 
X, 130 first pointed out the similarity of this story 
to the Kur?'ànic legend. A comparison of the main 
features of these three sources with Süra XVIII, 
59 ff. suggests the following conclusions, questions 
and hypotheses. 

The chief figure in the Kur?anic story is called 
Misa. Some commentators doubt his identity with 
the great prophet (see below). There is not, however, 
the slightest hint of another Misa anywhere in the 
Kur?àn. On the other hand, we have no legends of 
Moses, which make him, like Gilgamesh and Alex- 
ander, go on the great journey. We might suggest 
the following explanation of the difficulty. The figure 
of Joshua ben Levi, with which Mubammad first be- 
came acquainted through the Jews and which does 
not again appear in Muslim legend, was identified, 
as we shall see, with Joshua b. Nün. This identifica- 
tion may have resulted in a confusion of his master 
Elijah with Joshua b. Nün's master Moses. Müsà 
thus represents Gilgamesh and Alexander in the 
first part of the Kur'ànic story and Elijah in the 
second. 

The figure of the travelling companion is 
not connected with the Gilgamesh epic where it is not 
found, but with the Alexander romance and the 
Jewish legend. It probably comes in the first place 
from the romance. This is suggested by the fact that 
the companion is called fata (here meaning ''servant""), 
a term that points to Alexander's cook rather than to 
Rabbi Joshua; the first episode, which also is only 
found in the Alexander romance, points in the same 
direction. 

The madjma‘ al-bahrayn is given as the goal 
of the journey. The expression has no direct 
original either in the epic or the romance, although 
there are points of contact in both. Utnapishtim lives 
ina pi narati, i.e. at the mouth of the river. It is 
not quite certain what the expression means, but it 
is probable that the place in the extreme west is 
meant where the sources of all running water are. 
This, however, still leaves the dual in the Kur?ànic 
expression unexplained. This is still the case, if we 
attempt to trace it to the Alexander romance, where 
(i.e. in the Syriac Alexander legend; see Budge, of. 
cit., 259) Alexander with his army crosses a strip 
of land between the eleven bright seas and the ocean. 
It is also possible that the expression goes back to 
none of these but to another story unknown to us, 
which perhaps never found its way into literature, 
in which there was mention of the meeting place of 
two seas. According to western Semitic cosmology, 
this is the end of the world where the oceans of earth 
and heaven meet. 

We can likewise only guess at the origin of the 
rock (v. 62). It also belongs to cosmology (see 
A. J. Wensinck, The ocean in the literature of the 
Western Semites, in the Verh. Ak. Amsterdam, xix] 
2, 26 ff.). It is found neither in the epic nor in the 


romance, again an indication that the Kur?ànic story 
borrowed from other sources also. 

The servant of God at the madjma‘ recalls 
Utnapishtim-Khasisatra. He is called (v. 64) one to 
whom God's mercy had been shown, to whom divine 
wisdom had been granted. This sounds almost like a 
translation of the name Khasisatra and the granting 
of divine favour is perhaps an echo of Utnapishtim's 
immortality. 

The test of patience to which he subjects 
the newcomer comes from the Jewish legend only; 
the servant of God in this respect thus represents 
Elijah. 


(ii) DEVELOPMENT IN ISLAM 


The commentators, hadith, and historians 
have collected a mass of statements around the 
Kur’anic story, additions which, like the story 
itself, came for the most part from the three sources 
already mentioned. 

The first question discussed is whether the prin- 
cipal character is Misa b. ‘Imran or Misa b. 
Misha (= Manasseh) b. Yisuf b. Ya‘kib, i.e. a des- 
cendant of the patriarch Jacob (al-Razi, Mafatih al- 
ghayb, iv, 333; al-Zamakhshari, Kashskāf, on v. 59). 
Commentators are almost unanimous in favour of the 
former alternative and base their opinion on the fol- 
lowing legend which is transmitted in several forms. 
When Misa, the famous prophet, was one day preach- 
ing to the children of Israel, he was asked if there was 
any man wiser than he. When he replied in the 
negative, Allah revealed to him that his pious 
servant, al-Khadir, was wiser than he. He thereupon 
decided to visit this wise man. The story comes from 
Jewish legend; it is found in a considerable number 
of Arabic sources (al-Bukhari, ‘Zim, bab 16, 19, 44; 
Anbiyd?, bab 27; Tafsir, Sira XVIII, bab 2-4; Mus- 
lim, Fa@@il, tr. 170-4; al-Tirmidhi, Tafsir, Sara 
XVIII, bàb 1; al-Tabari, i, 417; Tafsir, xv, 165 f; 
Fakhr al- Din al-Ràzi, of. cit., iv, 333). 

The (salted) fish serves as a guide to the 
route; the place where it is lost or revived by contact 
with water is the spring of life where al-Khadir lives 
(al-Tabari, i, 417). A further indication of the spring 
of life is that is is marked by the rock, for it 
rises at its foot (al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv,. 167; al- 
Bukhari, Tafsir, Süra XVIII, bàb 4). The rock is 
also located before the river of oil or the river of 
the wolf (al-Baydàwi and al-Zamakhshari on Süra 
XVIII, 61; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 164). Some con- 
nection between a river of oil and the spring of life 
is in itself not impossible. According to many state- 
ments, oil is a feature of Paradise rivers. Then 
5 would be an error in writing «2 5, which could 
easily arise. Vollers consider the reverse probable; 
he thinks that "river of the wolf" is a translation 
of the name Loukos, which is not uncommon in 
classical literature as a river-name. If this hypo- 
thesis is correct, one might think of the Lukkos 
in Morocco or the Lycus on the Syrian coast, two 
regions with which the idea of extreme west is 
associated, as we shall see directly. 

The madjma‘ al-bahrayn is explained in 
various ways. Some regard it as "the place where 
the Persian Ocean unites with the Roman Sea, to 
the east” (al-Baydawi on Siira XVIII, 59; al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, xv, 163). This points to the isthmus of Suez 
and is an echo of the idea that the coast of Syria 
was the extreme west (see A. J. Wensinck, Bird and 
tree as cosmological symbols in Western Asia, in 
the Verh. Ak. Amsterdam, 1921, 17 ff.). Others 
say that it is the junction of the Roman Sea with 
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the Ocean (Tandia, Ifrikiya; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 
163, and al-Zamakhshari on the passage). This view 
reflects a later cosmological standpoint which re- 
garded the Straits of Gibraltar as the extreme west. 
A farfetched explanation is that the union of the two 
seas means the meeting of Müsà and al-Khadir, the 
two seas of wisdom (e.g. al-Damiri, Hayát al-hayawan 
i, 318). 

When Müsà first sees Khadir he is wrapped up in 
his cloak, as the Kur?àn says, "because he was 
Sleeping", says al-Tabari (i, 418). When he sees a 
bird drinking out of the sea he says to Misa: “Your 
wisdom is as insignificant compared with that of God 
as the amount the bird drinks is compared with the 
sea” (al-Tabari, i, 418; al-Bukhari, Tafsir, Sura 
XVIII, báb 35; al-Ràzi, Mafátih al-ghayb, iv, 333-4). 
Al-Khadir lives on an island (al-Tabari, r, 422), or 
on a green carpet (finfisa) in the heart of the sea 
(‘ala kabid al-bahr; al-Bukhári, Tafsir, Süra, XVIII, 
bab 3). 

The test of patience is embellished by the 
commentators with a wealth of detail. It would take 
up too much space to go into them here; cf. the 
commentaries on Sira XVIII, 59 ff., and the works 
on history and tradition mentioned in the Biblio- 
graphy. 

As may be expected from what we have said above, 
another branch of tradition lays particular emphasis 
on the connection between al-Khadir and Alex- 
ander's search for the spring of life. Fried- 
lánder, however, goes much too far when he says 
(Die Chadhirlegende, 108-9) “that originally Chadhir 
had nothing at all to do with the puzzling servant in 
verse 64— who belongs to quite a different cycle of 
stories—but with the servant of Moses (Alexander) 
who has charge of the fish in verse 59 ff., in other 
words, he is identical with Alexander's cook whom 
we know so well from Pseudo-Callisthenes and the 
Syriac homily". For Khadir is, as we have seen and 
will see further, connected with Utnapishtim as well 
as with Alexander's companion. 

There is no translation of the Alexander romance 
in the Arabic literature known to us (cf. Weymann's 
book, in Bibliography). On the other hand, there are 
a number of, in part unedited, versions of the Alex- 
ander saga, which have been examined by Fried- 
lander. It would take us too far to go into the dif- 
ferences between these versions with regard to our 
subject. These sources show their independence of 
the Kur’4n not only by the fact that they make 
Khadir the companion of Dhu 'l-Karnayn, but also 
by the complete absence of any reference to the fata 
of the Kur?àn. Al-Khadir usually appears as the 
commander of Alexander's vanguard on his march 
to the spring of life. In al-Süri's version he is called 
the king's vizier and has become the principal 
character, throwing the king himself into the back- 
ground; in ‘Umara he is Alexander's cousin, con- 
ceived and born in similar circumstances to him 
and at the same time. The usual account of the 
journey to the spring of life makes Alexander and 
al-Khadir go their ways separately; in some ver- 
Sions, the latter has the fish with him and dis- 
covers the miraculous well through the fish's be- 
coming alive when it touches the water; in other 
Stories, on the other hand, there is no mention of 
the fish and al-Khadir recognises the spring by other 
signs; in others again he dives into it without knowing 
its virtues (e.g. al-Tabari, i, 414). In one version 
in Nizàmi, al- Khadir does not go with Alexander but 
with Elijah to the spring, out of which both drink 
and both become immortal. 


The descriptive character of the name al- Khadir 
is so obvious from its meaning that tradition could 
not but give the hero's real name, as well as 
his genealogy and date. We find him most 
frequently called Balyà b. Malkàn. In al-Mas'üdi 
(Murüdj, iii, 144) the latter is called a brother of 
Kabtàn and thus given a place in the South Arabian 
genealogy. This makes it probable that Malkàn is 
identical with Malkam (I Chronicles, viii, 9), who 
is also included among the South Arabian patriarchs. 
This genealogy is next traced back to Shem through 
Falagh (Phaleg) and ‘Abir (Eber) (e.g. al-Tabari, 
i, 415; al-Mas'üdi, Mwrüd;, i, 92; al-Nawawi, on 
Muslim’s Sahih, v, 135). Is this Balyà (LL) perhaps 
not a corruption of Elia (LL), which is identical 
with a Syriac form of the name Elijah? On the 
other hand, Elijah is also given in the Muslim form 
Ilyàs as al-Khadir's proper name and also Elisha, 
Jeremiah (cf. God's words in Isába, 887), Khadrün 
(al-Tabari, i, 415; al-Diyàrbakri, Ta?rikh al-khamis, 
i, 106, and Friedlander’s Chadhirlegende, 333, under 
Chadhir). 

Ibn Hadjar also gives the following genealogies 
(Isdba, 883-4): (1) He is a son of Adam (weak :snad); 
with this is connected the story (Isdba, 887-8; Aba 
Hatim al-Sidjistani, Kitab al-Mu‘ammarin, 1) that 
al-Khadir took care of Adam’s body and finally buried 
it after the flood; (2) He is a son of Kabil called 
Khadrin; (3) He is al-Muʻammar (“the Long-lived”) 
b. Malik b. ‘Abd Allah b. Nasr b. al-Azd; (4) He is 
Ibn *Amà'il b. al-Nir b. al-‘Is b. Ishak; (5) He is the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter; (6) He is a Persian, or 
his father was a Persian, his mother a Greek or vice 
versa; it is also said that he was born in a cave, 
fed there on the milk of wild beasts and finally en- 
tered the service of a king (al-Damiri, i, 318; Ibn 
Hadjar, 891-2); cf. also his meeting ‘‘on the market- 
place of the Banü Isrà?il" with the man who asks him 
for alms bi-wad;h Allah (Isaba, 894-5). 

This does not, however, exhaust the traditions 
about his names and genealogy. We shall only quote 
here the following from Maracci, Prodromi to Süra 
xviii, 57; Alchedrus, quem fabulantur Moslemi 
eundem fuisse, ac Phineas filium Eleazari, filii Aaron; 
cujus anima per metempsychosin emigravit primo in 
Eliam, deinde ex Elia in S. Gregorium, quem propterea 
Mahumetani omnes summo honore prosequuntur. 
The latter identification is probably due to a confusion 
with St. George, with whom al-Khadir has certain 
points of resemblance; cf. thereon Clermont-Ganneau 
in Revue archéologique, xxxiii, and Friedlander op. 
cit., 275. Clermont-Ganneau further pointed out the 
relationship between the consonants kh-d-r and the 
North Semitic group h-s-r. The name has also been 
taken as a corruption of Khasisatra (Guyard in RHR, 
I, 344-5) or connected with Ahasuerus, the wandering 
Jew (Lidzbarski in ZA, vii, 116). 

Very varying dates are given for al- Khadir's 
period. Sometimes he is called a contemporary of 
Abraham, who left Babel with him (al-Tabari, i, 
415); sometimes he is put in the period of Afridün; 
he is a contemporary of Alexander and lived down to 
the time of Masa (Ibn Hadjar, Jsába, 886); according 
to others, he was born in the period of Nashiy4 b. 
Amis (i.e. Isaiah b. Amos) (al-Tabari, 415-6). The 
divergence in these statements is partly connected 
with his immortality (see below). 

More important are the explanations of the 
name given in the oriental sources. He is said to 
have become green through diving into the spring of 
life and thus got his name (Ethiopic Alexander 
romance; cf. Friedlander, op. cit., 235-6). As already 
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mentioned, he lives on an island (al-Damlri, op. cit., 
317); he is also said to worship God on the islands 
(al-Sürl, see Friedländer, op. cit., 183; al-Tha‘labi, 
197). This may point to al- Khadir's having originally 
been a marine being. The following circumstances 
point in the same direction: he is frequently called 
the patron of seafaring people (e.g. Ta?rikh al-khamis, 
i, 107); he is said to be appealed to on the Syrian 
coast by sailors in stormy weather. In India he has 
become a regular river-god under the name Khadija 
Khidr {g.v.], who is represented sitting on a fish. 
Clermont-Ganneau and Friedlander sought the origin 
of the figure mainly in this direction, the latter on the 
assumption that the Greek Glaukos legend reached the 
Muslims through a Syriac intermediary (op. cit., 107 
ff.). But apart from the fact that we know nothing of 
any such intermediary, a connection between al- 
Khadir and Glaukos would only explain one aspect 
of the former; nor would it tell us anything about the 
origin of the figure. Indeed, one may doubt whether 
it is right to seek for the origin of a figure so complica- 
ted as al-Khadir, who has characteristics in common 
with Utnapishtim, with Alexander’s cook and other 
figures. 

There are other things to be considered. In a 
number of Arabic explanations of the name, al- Khadir 
is conceived not as belonging to the sea but to 
the vegetable kingdom. ‘He sat on a white 
skin and it became green” (e.g. al-Nawawi on Mus- 
lim's Sahih, v, 135; cf. al-Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 168). 
"The skin", adds al-Nawawi, “is the earth”. Al- 
Diyárbakri (i, 106) is still more definite. "The skin 
is the earth when it puts forth shoots and becomes 
green after having been bare". According to *Umáàra, 
al-Khadir is told at the spring of life: “Thou art 
Chadhir and where thy feet touch it, the earth will 
become green” (Friedlander, op. cit., 145). Where- 
ever he stands or performs the salát, it will become 
green (al-Nawawi, op. cit.; al-Razi, Mafátih al-ghayb, 
iv, 336). These are statements (especially the last) 
which remind us of a Messianic passage in the Old 
Testament: “Behold the man whose name is the 
branch and he shall grow up out of his place” 
(Zechariah, vi, 12). Al-Khadir is really connected 
with two Messianic figures—with Elijah (see 1.yAs] 
and with Jesus; these three form with Idris [g.v.] 
the quartette of those who have not tasted death 
(Ta?rikh al-khamis, i, 107). 

The variations in the character of al- Khadir result 
in different views regarding his nature. If he is 
a prophet (see Isába, 882 ff.), it remains doubtful 
whether he is to be included among the Apostles 
(al-Nawawi, op. cit, 1:35). He is, however, also 
human, angelic, mundane and celestial (al-Tabari, 
i, 544, 798). Popular piety as well as Süfi circles 
readily regard him as a saint (wal;). According to 
‘one Siifi view, every age has its Khadir, in so far 
as the Nakib al-awliyad? for the time being is al- 
Khadir (Isaba, 891). As wali, if three times appealed 
to, he protects men against theft, drowning, burning, 
kings and devils, snakes and scorpions (Ta’rikh al- 
khamis, i, 107; Isába, 903). Sky and sea and all 
quarters of the earth obey his sway; he is God's 
khalifa on the sea and his wakil on land; he can make 
himself invisible at will (‘Umara, in Friedlander, op. 
cit., 145). He flies through the air, mcets Elijah 
on the dam of Alexander and makes the pilgrimage 
to Mecca with him every year (cf. Isába, 904 ff.). 
Every Friday he drinks from the Zamzam well, and 
Solomon's pond and washes in the well of Siloam 
(Ta’rikh al-khamis, i, 107; Friedländer, op. cit., 
148-9, 151); he can find water below the ground 





and talks the languages of all peoples (al-Siri, 
in Friedlander, 184). 

His immortality is particularly emphasised 
(cf. Rückert's poem ''Chidher"; *Umáàra in Fried- 
länder, op. cit., 145; Abü Hàtim al-Sidjistáni, K:táb 
al-MuSammarin, 1; Isdba, 887 ff., 892, 895). Ac- 
cording to the Isdba, 882, he was given immortality 
after a conversation with his friend, the angel Rafa°il, 
in order to establish the true worship of God on the 
earth and maintain it. Ibn Hadjar describes a meeting 
between al-Khadir and Muhammad in various ver- 
sions (Isába, 899 ff.). On meetings with individuals 
who lived at a later date see zbid., 908 ff. ; on the table 
which was let down to him from heaven, see ibid., 919; 
on his presence at the battle of Kádisiyya, see Murüdj 
al-dhahab, iv, 216. 

He lives in Jerusalem and performs his salat 
every Friday in the mosques of Mecca, Medina, 
Jerusalem, Kubà? and on the Mount of Olives; his 
food is kam?a and water-parsley (Ta?rikh al-khamis, 
i, 107; Isába, 889-90, 904). 

On his marriages we have as early as classical 
hadith (Ibn Màdija, Zwhd, báb 23) a legend also men- 
tioned by al-Tha‘labi, Kisas, 193 ff., which in its 
main features must have come from Christian 
sources. It is the motif of the pious youth who, 
married by his parents against his will, persuades 
his young wife to preserve her virginity (cf. the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas, 2nd Praxis). The story links 
up with that of Pharaoh’s daughter’s handmaid. 
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i, ro6íf.; Ibn Hadjar, Isába, Calcutta 1856-88, 

882 ff.; al-Damiri, Hayát al-hayawáàn, Cairo 1274, 

i, 317ff.; al-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma?, ed. 

Wiistenfeld, 228ff.; Abū Hātim al-Sidjistàni, 

Kitab al-Mu‘ammarin, ed. Goldziher, in Abh. zur 

ar. Philologie, ii, 1; al-Mas'üdi, Murüdj al-dhahab, 

iv, 216; Firdawsi, Shahnama, ed. Mohl, vi, 216-17; 

ed. Macan, iii, 1340; Nizàmi, Sikandar-nàma, in 

the poem on Alexander's search for the water of 
life; Ethé, Alexanders Zug zum Lebensquell, in 

SB Bayr. Ak. (1871), 343-405; Clermont-Ganneau, 

Horus et Saint Georges d'après un bas-relief in- 

édit du Louvre, in Revue d’archéologte, xxxii-xxxiv; 

S. I. Curtiss, Ursemit. Religion im Volksleben 
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Zug nach dem Lebensquell und die Chadhirlegende, 

in ibid., 161 ff.; idem, Die Chadhirlegende und 

der Alexanderroman, Leipzig 1913; M. Lidzbarski, 

Wer ist Chadhir ? , in ZA, vii (1892) 104-16; Nóldeke, 

Beiträge zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans, in 

Denkschr. Ak. Wien, xxxvii, 5; K. Vollers, Chidher, 

in AR, xii (1909), 234-84; G. Hart, Chidher in 

Sage und Dichtung (Sammlung gemeinverst. wiss. 

Vortráge, No. 280); Weymann, Die áthiopische 

und arabische Ubersetzung des Pseudokallisthenes, 

Kirchhain 1901; R. Paret, Sirat Saif ibn Dhi Jazan, 

Hanover 1924, index I, s.v. Khadir; G. W. J. 

Drewes, Drie Javaansche Goeroes, Leiden, diss. 

1925, 56-7, 195-9. (A. J. WENsINCK*) 

KHADIR, sano (sing. Khadiri), a generic term 
in Nadjd [g.v.] for Arabs of dubious ancestry, 
i.e. not recognised as descendants of either ‘Adnan 
or Kahtàn [see DbjAZIRAT AL-fARAB. vi. Ethno- 
graphy]. The derivation of the term is uncertain. 
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In any case, it is not to be taken as the name of a 
tribe, though there are sections of Bani Khadir 
in various towns of Nadjd (see the tentative list 
in Lorimer, ii, 1004). 

Many of Bani Khadir are tillers of the soil for 
Arabs of pure descent who own the land they work. 
Rarely is a Khadiri himself a landowner. Bani Khadir 
as cultivators are numerous in the oases of al- 
Afladj, Hawtat Bani Tamim and its neighbours, al- 
‘Arid, Sudayr, and al-Kasim [qq.v.), as well as west 
of the Tuwayk escarpment in Darmà and al-Kuway- 
Siyya. 

Men of Bani Khadir, however, often rise above 
the rank of common labourer. When the British of- 
ficial and explorer Philby first became acquainted 
with the court of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
Al Su‘iid in 1336/1917-18, Khadiris were serving the 
Wahhābī ruler as treasurer and as master of cere- 
monies, while others, along with slaves, made up the 
bulk of his bodyguard. At least three of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz’s early secretaries were Khadiris, and the 
brother of one of these went on to become his powerful 
Minister of Finance. 

In the old Arabia, Bani Khadir were subjected to 
a strong tabu: no matter how high a station in life 
a Khadiri held, any Arab of pure descent, humble 
though his circumstances might be, would flatly re- 
fuse to give him a daughter as his bride. In the new 
Arabia of the later 20th century, with great changes 
taking place in the economic and social structure, 
this tabu may be weakening. 

Bibliography: Admiralty, A Handbook of 
Arabia, i, London 1920; J. Lorimer, Gasetteer 
of the Persian Gulf, ?Oman, and Central Arabia, 
ii, Calcutta 1908; H. Philby, Arabia of the Wahhabis, 
London 1928; idem, The Heart of Arabia, London 
1922; M. v. Oppenheim and W. Caskel, Die Be- 
duinen, iv/1, Wiesbaden 1967. (G. RENTZ) 
AL-KHADIR, DjaziRAT, a name given by the 

Arabs to Abbàdàn [g.v.), because al-Khadir [q.v.) is 
supposed to have appeared there. According to a leg- 
end, a ragged man appeared on the bank of the Bah- 
manshir canal and asked the master of a passing 
sailing-boat to ferry him across. The master refused. 
Thereupon the stranger ordered the boat to come to 
the spot where he was standing, pulled it out of the 
water by the anchor chain, and left it high and dry. 
Then he disappeared. Farmers of the neighbourhood 
built a mud wall around the boat. The wall was re- 
paired by a builder, called Usta Djum'a, in 906/1501. 
In 953/1546, a shrine with a cupola was built and 
the alleged anchor of the boat hung up inside. The 
shrine is now an object of pilgrimage. 
(V. MELKONIAN) 

AL-KHADIR, MUHAMMAD B. AL-HUSAYN (the 
name al-Khadir/al-Khidr being adopted during his 
stay in the east), scholar, poet and writer 
of Tunisian origin. He was born at Nefta in 
26 Radjab 1293/21 July 1876, and studied first at a 
Kur?ánic school before coming with his family to 
Tunis in 1888. In 1889 he entered the Great Mosque 
for his secondary studies and followed the courses 
of ‘Umar b. Shaykh, Muhammad Nadjdjar and Salim 
Buihadjib, who were known for their reformist ideas. 
He gained the tatwi‘ or diploma of completion of 
secondary studies in 1989, and began to teach at the 
Zaytüna, interrupted his career to make a trip to 
the east, but halted at Tripoli and ended up by re- 
tracing his steps in 1889. He subsequently began his 
activities by founding the first Tunisian journal in 
Arabic, al-Sa°ada al-‘ugma, in 1322/1904. He was 
appointed kádi of Bizerta in 1905 and continued to 


teach at the town’s Great Mosque, then left his post 
and took up his teaching post at the Zaytüna in 1906. 
His first lecture during this year, at the council of 
the Association of Former Sadikians, was on the 
subject "Freedom in Islam". In 1907 he passed 
succesfully a competitive examination for the teaching 
qualification, and in the next year began to lecture 
at the Sadiki College. According to Mahdi ‘Allam, 
he refused a post as magistrate on the mixed tribunal, 
and entered the Khaldüniyya, completing three courses 
in the highest establishments of the capital. During 
this period, he gave lectures on “the evolution of 
the Arabic language", is/á& and Ibn Khaldün, and 
encouraged his peoples at the Zaytüna to demand re- 
forms in the teaching programmes. In 1902 he made 
a journey to Algiers and had made various contacts 
with his old pupils and with the local scholars, 

In r912 his uncle Muhammad al-Makki b. *Azzüz 
left for Istanbul, and this may have given him the 
notion of definitively leaving Tunisia for a new sphere 
of action, the east. Hence in this same year, he moved 
permanently to the Near East and toured through 
most of the Arab lands. At this time, he was appointed 
professor at the Madrasa sulfaniyya in Damascus, 
but his political activities, envisaging a better Arab- 
Turkish understanding, irritated Djemal Pasha, who 
imprisoned him for endangering the state’s security. 
Six months later, on 29 January 1917, he was set 
free, probably on the intervention of the Sublime 
Porte, and summoned to Istanbul to work with the 
Arabic correspondence section of the Ministery of 
War. In the Ottoman capital he met various of his 
Tunisian compatriots, some of whom had been exiled 
for their “subversive” activities, sc. ‘Ali Bash Hanba, 
Muhammad Bash Hanba, Salih Sharif and Isma‘il 
Sfayhi. 

Still believing that it was possible to save the 
caliphate, he and others of his compatriots put them- 
selves at the service of the Ottomans and was given 
charge of a special mission to Berlin concerned with 
arranging the escape of North African soldiers serving 
in the French army; the Porte had promised its 
supporters in the Maghrib to help them with these 
deserters for a war of liberation in the Maghrib. 

After the war, he returned to Damascus and 
taught at the military college, at the Ottoman school 
and at the Madrasa sulfaniyya. In 1919 he was 
appointed as a member of the Damascus Academy, but 
soon left the Syrian capital in 1920 in order to escape 
from the French authorities, who would certainly 
have called him to account for his pro-Ottoman ac- 
tivities in Berlin. He only returned there in 1937, and 
then only for a two months’ stay. 

In 1920 al-Khadir settled in Cairo, and had ex- 
cellent relations with the Taymür family; and in 1923 
he founded the Association of North African Colonies. 
The work of ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik, ai-Islám wa-usil 
al-kukm, which appeared in 1925 (tr. L. Bercher, 
in REI (1933), 353-90, and (1934), 163-222), and that 
of Taha Husayn on pre-Islamic poetry (1926) drove 
the shaykh to reply in two nakds which placed him 
in the public eye in Egypt when they appeared res- 
pectively in 1926 and 1927. The first work contains 
the same number of chapters (nine) as ‘Ali ‘Abd 
al-Razik’s, and is dedicated to King Fu?àd, who was 
considered by certain ‘u/amé@?, including al-Khadir, 
as the best qualified person to assume the caliphate. 
In it, al-Khadir succinctly summarises each of the 
original author’s chapters and then refutes his argu- 
ments; in his opinion, the caliphate is far from being 
a religious obligation, since Islam leaves to its ad- 
herents freedom to choose the form of government 
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most suitable for them. But to argue from this that 
Islam separates the temporal from the spiritual, 
and has no political traditions, is to misunderstand 
the very message of the Prophet. 

According to him, Taha Husayn’s work is at fault 
because it denigrates the Arab-Muslim heritage, and 
even that of Islam. Again following the same plan 
as the original author, al-Khadir tries to show that 
the former, the follower of Descartes and Margoliouth, 
expressly passes over in silence the methodical spirit 
of an al-Ghazali or Ibn Khaldün, with the manifest 
aim of discrediting the great figures of Islamic civi- 
lisation. Did not the old ruwdat themselves express 
doubts about some pre-Islamic poetry ? 

In 1926, al-Khadir founded the al-Hiddya al- 
Islámiyya society and became editor of its journal, 
bearing the same name. The editorship of the journal 
Náàr al-Islám, founded in 1929 and which in 1955 
became the journal of the Azhar, Madjallat al-Azhar, 
was also entrusted to him. In 1932 he became an 
Egyptian subject and was made a member of the 
Cairo Academy, of which he remained a permanent 
member until his death. He began to lecture at the 
Azhar, and his career reached its culmination in 
1952 when he became rector of this celebrated in- 
stitution. He left this post in 1954, after the ejection 
from power of General Nadjib (Neguib), and died 
in Cairo four years later, on 13 Radjab 1377/2 
February 1958. 

The list of his works is very long. Several articles 
and lectures, published in Tunis or the east in the 
form of epistles, have been collected together into 
books as part of a general edition under his nephew, 
‘Ali Rida al-Tanisi. One may cite here: Khawáfir al- 
hayát (diwán); Nakd K. al-Islam wa-usil al-hukm; 
Nakd K. Fi 'l-shi*r al-djahili; al-Shari‘a al-islamiy- 
ya; Balaghat al-Kuran;, Tūnis wa-Djām' al- 
Zaytüna; Muhammad Rasul Allah; al-Kiryas fi?l- 
lugha al-Sarabiyya; al-Khitaba ‘ind al-‘Arab; ‘Ulama? 
al-Islam fi 'l-Andalus; al-Khayal fi ’l-shi‘r al-‘arabi. 

Bibliography: Mahdi ‘Allam, al-Madjma‘- 
iyytin, Cairo 1966, 158; Fadil b. ‘Ashir, Arkan 
al-nahda al-adabiyya, 39; H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 

al-Mudjil fi 'l-adab al-Tünisi, Tunis 1968, 333; 

Sh. Ghirb4l, al-Mawsi‘a al-‘arabtyya al-muyassara, 

Cairo 1965; A. M. Kerra, A‘lém manstyyin, in 

al-*Amal, Tunis (supplement of 21.2.69 to 18.4.69). 

(J. MAJED) 

KH"ÀDJA (».), a title used in many different 
senses in Islamic lands. In earlier times it was 
variously used of scholars, teachers, merchants, 
` ministers and eunuchs. In mediaeval Egypt, ac- 
cording to Kalkashandi, Subh, vi, 13, it was a title 
for important Persian and other foreign merchants 
(cf. CIA, Égypte, i, no. 24). In Sàmànid times, 
with the epithet buzurg ‘‘great”, it designated the 
head of the bureaucracy; later it was a title frequently 
accorded to wazirs, teachers, writers, rich men, 
and merchants. In the Ottoman Empire it was 
used of the ulema, and in the plural form Khvadjegan 
[qg.v.] designated certain classes of civilian officials. 
In modern Turkey, pronounced Hodja (modern ortho- 
graphy hoca) it designates the professional men of 
religion, but is used as a form of address for teachers 
in general. In Egypt and the Levant (pronounced 
Khawága or Khawádja), it was used for merchants, 
then more particularly for non-Muslim merchants, 
and then as a more or less polite form of address 
for non-Muslims in general. In India it designates 
those Isma‘ilis who follow the Agha Khan. 

Bibliography: Hasan al-Basha, Alkáb, 229- 

30; Dozy, Supplément, i, 410. (Ep.) 


KH*ADJA-1 DJAHAN, title of high digni- 
taries in various sultanates of India, notably 
the sultanate of Dihli, the Bahmanids, and the sulta- 
nate of Madura. It seems to have first been used 
during the time of Muhammad b. Tughluk (724-52/ 
1324-51), gradually replacing sadr-i ‘ali as the honor- 
ific title of the wazir (I. H. Qureshi, The administra- 
tion of the sultanate of Dehli*, Karachi 1958, 85, with 
further references); the title was later accorded to 
other very high officials. Many such officials are 
known to history by this title (sometimes qualified 
by a nisba or lakab) rather than by their personal 
names, of whom the most important are the following: 
1. Khw4dja-i Djahan Ahmad Ayaz ( ?668-752/?1270- 
1351), who early in the 8th/r4th century had held 
office as kófwál of Siri under ‘Ala’ al-Din and the 
later Khaldjis, received the title of Khàdja-i Djahàn 
on Muhammad b. Tughluk's accession in 724/1324 
{Yahya Sirhindi, Ta°rikh-i Mubdérak Shahi, ed. Bib. 
Ind., 98) and became his wazir, inferior in dignity 
only to the sultan’s nephew Firüz b. Radjab (see 
Firtz sHAH TUGHLUK]; although effective power 
in the diwán-i wizdrat was exercised (according to 
Shams-i Siràdj *Afif, Ta?rikh-i Firüz Shahi, ed. Bib. 
Ind., 394-6) by the nà?^ib wazir, Khan-i Djahan 
Tilangàni [g.v.]. His period of office is most re- 
membered for his "rebellion", which seems rather 
to have been a grave indiscretion, at the time of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk's death: the whereabouts of 
Firüz were not known, and it was rashly assumed 
that he had been killed by the Mongols; the Kh ¥adja 
placed a boy of six, of unknown paternity, on the 
throne, asserting that he was a son of sultan Muham- 
mad. When the delayed news of Firüz's accession, 
on his campaign in Sind, reached Dihli, the Kh vàdja-i 
Djahàn panicked instead of submitting immediately 
and delivering up the puppet. The other nobles, 
seeing the 84-year-old Kh"vádja-i Djahàn as the 
highest representative of the despotic reign of 
sultan Muhammad, demanded his execution; where- 
upon the old man, anticipating his destruction, 
caused a friend to decapitate him privately. (Dis- 
cussion in M. Habib and Afsar Begam, Political 
theory of the Delhi sultanat, 159 ff.). 

2. Malik Sarwar, who had been shahna-i shahr 
under Firüz b. Radjab and his successor Abü Bakr, 
supported Firüz's son Muhammad against the latter 
and was given the title of Kh’4dja-i Djahan, ca. 791/ 
1389 (Sirhindi, Ta?rikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 146), al- 
though when Muhammad succeeded to the throne in 
792/1390 Kh"àdja-i Djahàn were merely nà?ib wazir. 
He later succeeded to the wazirate, and retained it 
under ‘Ala? al-Din Sikandar and Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid. The latter appointed him governor of 
Djawnpur in 796/1394, with the title of swifan al- 
Shark, and when Mahmüd fled before Timür's 
advance Sarwar had the kéufba read in Djawnpur 
in his own name. For his subsequent history see 
SHARKIDS. 

3. Khvadja Surtr, kad al-bahr in the Madura 
sultanate in ca. 745/1344, was appointed waziy and 
entitled Khwadja-i Djahan ‘‘after the fashion at 
Dihli", according to Ibn Battüta (iv, 204), who 
adds that a fixed fine was prescribed for any who 
should address him differently. 

4. The earliest instance of the title among the Bah- 
manids appears on the accession of Isma‘il Mukh as 
the first independent sultan of the Deccan in 747] 
1346, when it was bestowed on Nii al-Din, one of the 
amiran-t sada of Dawlatabad (fIsàmi, Futüh al- 
salafin, 500 ff.). When Isma‘il Shah abdicated in 
favour of ‘Ala? al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah, the 
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first of the Bahmanids, the title of Khvádja-i Djahàn 
was given to: 

5. A‘zam-i Humayin, son of the waziy (and the 
sultan’s father-in-law) Sayf al-Din Ghori [q.v.], 
who was appointed governor of the Bahmanids’ 
Tilangana province. 

6. Kh*adja-i Djahan Astarabadi figures as the wazir 
of the sultan’s ‘Ala? al-Din Ahmad II in 839/1436, 
the first clear instance of the title going to one of 
the foreign (Afaki) faction whom the sultan favoured 
at the expense of the local Dakhnis. 

7, On his accession in 862/1458 Humayain Shah 
also favoured the Afaki faction, appointing Mahmid 
Gàwàn [g.v.] wazir and wakil-i sultana, and Malik 
Shah, said to be of Cingizid descent, farafdàr of 
Tilingina with the title of Khvàdja-i Djahàn; he is 
usually referred to as Kh"ádja-i Djahàn Turk. He 
was distinguished as a general in this reign and 
that of the minor Ahmad III (865-7/1461-3), in which 
he was a member of the council of regency. The 
animosity of the dowager queen caused him to be 
murdered in 870/1465-6. 

8. A *'local" noble, Kh*ádja-i Djahan Dakhni, 
figures as the Bahmanids’ governor of Parenda ca. 
g00/1495, supporting the Bahmanids and their 
Baridi ministers against the breakaway factions in 
Bidjapur and Ahmadnagar. 

Bibliography: given in the article. For 
the Bahmani nobles see also H. K. Sherwani and 
P. M. Joshi (eds.), History of medieval Deccan, i 
Hyderabad 1973, index s.v. Khwaja-i Jahan. 

(J. Burton-PaGE) 

KH"ÁDJA KHIDR (or kuizr in India), is in 
many part of India identified with a river-god or 
spirit of wells and streams. He is mentioned in the 
Sikandar-náma as the saint who presided over the 
well of immortality. The name was naturalised in 
India, and Hindis as well as Muslims reverence him; 
it is sometimes converted by Hindiis into Radja 
Kidar. On the Indus the saint is often identified 
with the river, and he is sometimes to be seen as an 
old man clothed in green. A man who escapes 
drowning is spoken of as evading Khwadja Khizr 
(Temple, Legends of the Panjab, i, 221). In a poem 
by a Balüé regarding a fight on the Indus, a boat 
is unloosed *to float on the Kh"àdja's waves", 
and it is asserted ''the Kh adja himself will remember 
that battle”. (Popular poetry of the Baloches, i, 74), 
and by. one poet his name is substituted for that of 
Mikàil as one of the archangels. His principal shrine 
is on an island of the Indus near Bakhar, which is 
resorted to by devotees of both creeds (Sind Revi- 
sited, ii, 226). Manucci, who was present at the siege 
of Bakhar in 1069/1658, alludes to this shrine under 
the name of Coia Quitan. Burnes also mentions it in 
his Travels into Bokhara. 

The saint is believed to ride upon a fish, which 
was adopted as a crest by the Kings of Oudh, and 
appears on their coins. Possibly in this case there 
is also a survival of the fish-avatar of Vishnu. Mus- 
lims offer prayers to Kh"àdja Khidr at the first 
shaving of a boy, and a little boat is launched at 
the same time, as also at the close of the rainy season. 
See further AL-KHADIR. 

Bibliography: Crooke, Popular religion and 
folklore of North India, London 1896; R. Burton, 
Sind revisited, London 1877; Temple, Legends of 
the Panjab, i, Bombay 1884; M. Longworth 
Dames, Popular poetry of the Baloches, London 
1907; W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor (Manucci), 
London 1907; A. Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, 
London 1834; J. Wise, Muhammadans of Eastern 


Bengal, in JASB, lxiii/ (1894), 38 ff.; Jafar 

Shariff-G. A. Herklots, Islam in India, or the 

Qaniin-i-Islam, London 1832, repr. 1972, 38-9, 

67, 135-6. (M. LoncwortH DameEs*) 

KHYADJA Mu‘in at-piIn Hasan Sinjzi. [see 
CISHTI) 

KH*ADJA-ZADE. [see KHODJA-2ADE] 

KH*ADJEGAN-1 DIWAN-1 HUMAYOUN, 
a title given to the heads of the imperial chancery of 
the Ottomans. Although the date of its origin is un- 
certain, the title was certainly known in the roth/16th 
century (Hüseyin Hezarfen, Telkhis til-beyan fi kava- 
nin-i ál-i COthmán, 160a, 161a, 177a, etc.; Tevki' 
‘Abdurrahman Pasha, Kaninndmesi, in MTM, iii 
(Istanbul 1331), 520; von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, 
government of the Ottoman empire, Cambridge, Mass. 
1913, 168f.). Because the title of kh“ddjegan was 
bestowed annually, the term khvddjeganlik became a 
synonym for mansab (‘thigh office’, ‘‘rank’) and 
me?müriyyet ("official duty"). Those officials who 
were subordinate to the chief clerks (kalem re"isleri), 
Sc. the holders of khvadjeganltk posts, were called ‘‘as- 
sistants" (khalfe) of the khwádjegán or ''pupils" 
(shágird) of the khvádjegáns. From the mid-11th/17th 
century onwards, the application of the term widened, 
and it was also given to various officials additional to 
the chief clerks of the diwan. The conferment of the 
khvadjegan rank and the retention of the kh"ádjegáns 
in their offices always took place in the first half 
of the month of Shawwàl each year (Celebi-Zàde Is- 
ma‘il ‘Asim, Dheyl-i Rashid, Istanbul 1282, 169, 266, 
379, 465; Ceshmi-Zade Mustafa Reshid, Ceshmi-Zade 
Ta?rikhi, ed. Bekir Kiitiikoglu, Istanbul 1959, 21; 
for a conferment made in Safar, however, see Rashid 
Mehmed, Tarikh, Istanbul 1282, v, 123). For this 
ceremony, the Grand Vizier would prepare a con- 
ferment list and present it to the sultan for approval; 
if it was desired to dismiss an official holding the 
title of. khvádjegán, he would write three names on 
the list, and because it was known that the last name 
was the name of the person preferred by the Grand 
Vizier, the sultan would appoint him. (For the 6th 
Shawwiàl 1134/20th July 1722 list of khvádjegàn con- 
ferment, see Ismail Hakkt Uzungarsih, Osmanlı devle- 
linin merkez ve bahriye tegkilát, Ankara 1948, 152, 
n. I; for an undated conferment list of a later period, 
see Basbakanik Arsivi, A-TSF.). 

In the roth/16th century, there were 25 chief clerks 
forming the khvadjegàn group. In a document belong- 
ing to the first half of the 11th/17th century, they 
numbered 15: the chief finance officer Defterdar, 
the Defterdár of Rumelia, the Defterdar of Anatolia, 
the Nishandji, the Defterdar of the Danube, Chief 
Secretary (Reis iil-kuttab), the Senior Ruzndmecedji 
(Clerk in charge of financial transactions), the Junior 
Riznamecedji, the Cawtishbashi, the Chief Accountant 
(Bash muhdsebedji), the Accountant of Anatolia, the 
Accountant of the Kharádj, the Accountant of the 
Atwkáf, the Chief tax farmer (Mukdta‘adji) and the 
Tax farmer of Istanbul (Kemánkesh Karad Mustafa 
Pasha Laythasi, ed. Faik Resit Unat, in TV, 1/6 
(Istanbul 1942), 454). 

By the mid-12th/18th century, because the kh’adje- 
ganltk was also conferred on those who did not hold 
an official post, the numbers of people holding this 
rank grew to several times more than the holders of 
the actual office. Junior officials, besides the chief 
clerks, might now have the title, such as the clerk 
of a Pasha’s treasury. Such a person thereby had 
the opportunity of being promoted to a higher post; 
when dismissed from this office his name would be 
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rubbed out from the register of khwadjegàns (khwá- 
djegi defteri) in order to give an opportunity for other 
officials (cf. the procedure applied to Yusuf Efendi, 
the Junior Awkdf Accountant, described in Ahmed 
Wasif, Makdsin iil-dthdr we-hak@ik | ül-akhbàr, 
Istanbul Archaeology Museum Library, no. 355, 
f. ror). One notes the excessive number of those 
holding this rank. In 1180/1766 the officials included 
in the kh"vádjegán-i Diwàán-i Hwumáyün were as 
follows: the General Deputy to the Grand Vizier, 
the Defterdár of the Shikk-i evvel (the finance ac- 
counts of the first division of the Ottoman Empire 
relating to Turkey in Europe), the Reis ül-kuttàb, 
the Cawüshbashi, the first secretary to the Grand 
Vizier (Tedhkire-i evvel), the Master of court cere- 
monies, the Secretary to the Grand Vizier, the head 
of the government chancery office (Beylikdji), 
the Secretary to the Ketkhuda Beg, the Defterdar of 
the Shikk-i thani (the second financial division of the 
Ottoman Empire, comprising Anatolia), the Defterddr 
of the Shikk-i thalith (the third division of the Otto- 
man Empire, including Hungary, Iraq, Syria, Egypt 
and Arabia), the Master of the Mint, the Prefect of 
the City (Shehr emini), the Emin of the Register, the 
Second Secretary to the Grand Vizier, the Senior 
Rüznàmecedji, the Chief Accountant, the Accountant 
of Anatolia, the Secretary to the Janissaries, the 
Overseer of the Kitchen, the Collector of Documents 
for the Cavalry (Atli mukabeledjist), the Accountant 
of the Harama yn (Mecca and Medina), the Accountant 
of the djizya, the Arpa Emini, the Maliyye tedhkire- 
djiligi, the Controller of the Office of Suspended Pay- 
ments (Mevkifatdji), the Overseer of Topkhane 
(Topkhane naziri), the Secretary of the Sipahis, 
the Secretary of the Siláhdárs, the Junior Rüznaáme- 
Cedji, the Collector of Documents for the Infantry 
(Piyade mukdabeledjisi), the Junior Accountant of the 
Awkaf, the Kalyonlar kátibi (sc. the clerk who pro- 
vided supplies for the galleons and kept the accounts), 
the Secretary for Expenditure, the Secretary of the 
Djebedjis, the Overseer of the Arsenal, the Chief 
Secretary of the Fortress (Biéyük kal*e tedhkiredjisi), 
the Chief tax Farmer (Bash Mukaja‘adji), the Junior 
Secretary of the Fortress (Kiicuk kal‘e tedhkiredjisi), 
the Tax Farmer of the Haramayn, the Tax Farmer 
of Istanbul, the Tax Farmer of the Khass revenues, 
the Emin of the Kaghid-i birtin, the Emin of the 
Kághid-i Enderün, the Ta’rikhdjilik, the Tax Farmer 
of Bursa, the Tax Farmer of Avlonya and Egriboz, 
the Overseer of payments from the treasury (Sergi 
nazirt), the Secretary of the gun-carriage drivers, 
the Secretary of the *wlüfedjiyán-i yemin, the Secre- 
tary of the *ulüfedjiyán-i yesár, the Secretary of the 
right wing of the Ghtireba cavalry, the Secretary of 
left wing of the Ghtireba cavalry, and the Emin of the 
Istanbul powder-factory, in total 53 officials (Ceshmi- 
Zade Mustafa Reshid, op. cit., 20-1, compare this 
list with the ones who were in the Khwddjegan-i 
Diwán-i Humáyün in 1167/1754, in Ahmed Wasif, 
Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1219, 33-4. For their places in the 
state ceremonies, see Na& ili ‘Abdullah Pasha, 
Diwán-i Humàyuna *à^id teshrifát, in TTEM, xciii 
(1926), 258 ff.). 

The Khddjegan system continued in the same 
manner until 1249/1833. Thereafter the conferring of 
titles and appointments started to be made in Sha‘- 
ban, superfluous appointments’ were abolished, and 
civil servants were divided into four categories 
(Mehmed Thüreyyà, Nwkhbet ül-wekàyit, Istanbul 
n.d. 21-2). In 1250/1834, when the Ministry of the 
Civil Service (M ülkiyye nezáreti) was established, part 
of the Kh"vádjegán was incorporated in it, and thus a 








new scheme of rank and promotions was formed 
(Mehmed Thiireyya, op. cit., 40-1; for the innovations 
in the field of administration after 1254/1838, see 
Lutfi, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1302, v, 114). The rank no 
longer had any importance, since every clerk who 
could write and express himself well was given the 
title of Khvadjegán; in 1254/1838 it was therefore 
decided that the rank of Kh*ádjegán should be 
conferred on those who could qualify by examination 
(Lutfi, op. cit., v, 102, 126). But it had now lost almost 
all its prestige. It maintained its existence as a minor 
rank given to the office clerks (Kalem amirleri) among 
the new ranks invented after the Tanzimát reforms 
(Lutfi, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1328, viii, 155-6. For the 
status of the rank in 1270/1854, see Mehmed Thiirey- 
ya, op. cit., 280, and see also M. Zeki Pakalin, Os- 
manlı tarih deyimleri ve terimleri sözlügü, Istanbul 
1946, i, 695). 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(Cenciz ORHONLU) 

KH*ADJU, KAMAL AL-DIN ABU 'L-ATÀ? MAH- 
MOD B. ‘ALi, a Persian poet. 

1. Life. He was born, as stated in the epilogue 
of his Gul 4 Nawrüz, on 20 Dhu "'l-Hididija 689/24 
Dec. 1290, in Kirm4n (the date 15 ShawwAl 679/7 Feb. 
1281, given by Browne, is erroneous). He spent a 
short part of his life in Kirman where he received 
his education. Later he travelled widely and met 
several of his contemporaries amongst the poets, men 
of letters, and mystics, and became the disciple of 
Rukn al-Din ‘Ala? al-Dawla of Simnan (d. 736/1345). 
He spent the latter part of his life in Shiraz, where 
inter alios he associated with his younger contempo- 
rary, the great Shams al-Din Muhammad Hafiz (d. 
791/1389) [g.v.], and enjoyed the patronage of the 
Indjü?id ruler Aba Ishak Indjü (742-54/1341-53) [see 
INpJO]. Besides Shaykh Abü Ishák Indjü, his pane- 
gyrics were chiefly addressed to Sultan Aba Sa‘id 
Bahadur (716-36/1316-35), the Muzaffarid ruler 
Mubariz al-Din Muhammad (713-59/1314-58) and 
their viziers. He died at Shiraz in 753/1352 and is 
buried there. Browne, LHP, iii, 229, remarks that 
**, . . his verse, while graceful and pleasing, lacks any 
conspicuous distinction or excellence". However, 
contrary to Browne’s remark, KhWadji ranks 
amongst the great Persian poets. Even in his life- 
time, he attained celebrity throughout Persia, 
especially as an ingenious and skilful ghazal-writer, 
and Hafiz himself took him for his model in several 
of his ghazals (Suhayli, 47-54; Shafak, 481). 

2. Works. (a) His Diwán, containing kasidas, 
ghazals, tarkibs, ruba‘is, etc., in two parts, Sanayi‘ 
al-Kamáàl and Badáyi* al- Djamál (in 10,736 and 4,340 
bayts respectively), an edition of which was printed 
at Tehran by A. Suhayli-Kh*ansari in 1336/1957. 

(b) His Khamsa, in imitation of Nizami’s poem, 
consisting of: 1. Humay u Humdytn, a romantic 
mathnawi, in the metre of the Iskandar-nama, con- 
taining 4,407 bayts. In addition to having the 
Iskandar-nàma as a model, the poem seems to be an 
imitation of the Skah-nama of Firdawsi. The prologue 
contains the madh of Sultan Abi Sa‘id and his vizier 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad. Composed at Baghdad 
in 732/1331-2, the poem was printed at Bombay in 
1289/1872. 

z. Gul u Nawrtz, also a romantic poem, in the 
metre of Khusraw u Shirin, consisting of 2,615 bayts. 
It was composed, according to the epilogue, in 742/ 
1341-2, and dedicated to Tadj al-Din Ahmad ‘Iraki. 
The poem, as stated in the text, is a translation 
from Hindi and definitely passes for the first poem 
of Khvàdjü's Kkhamsa. 
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3. Kamàl-náma, a mystical mathnawi in the metre 
of Haft Paykar, composed in 744/1343-4. It is divided 
into twelve bdbs and 1,849 bayís. In the prologue 
the poet praises Shaykh Abi Ishak Ibrahim of 
Kázarün (d. 426/1035), and in the epilogue addresses 
Shaykh Abii Ishak, the ruler of Shiraz. 

4. Rawdát al-Anwár, also a mystical poem, in 
the metre of the Makhsan al-Asrár, consisting of 
20 makdlas and 2,224 bayis. Composed in 743/1342-3, 
the poem is addressed to Shams al-Din Mahmid 
Sa‘in, the vizier of Abii Ishak Indji. This poem was 
printed at Tehran in 1307/1928. 

5. Gawhar-nama, on ethics and mysticism, in the 
metre of Khusraw u Shirin, composed in 746/1345-6, 
consisting of 1,032 bayts. The dedication is to Amir 
Mubàriz al-Din Muhammad and his vizier Bahà? al- 
Din Mahmüd. 

(c) Other compositions: Sásm-nàma, a romantic 
mathnawi in mutakárib metre; Mafátih al-Kulüb wa 
Masabih al-Ghuyüb, a selection of Khvàdjü's poems; 
and three risa@las in prose: Risálat al-Bádiya, Sab* 
al-Mathani, and, Munazara-i Shams wa Sahab. 

Bibliography: Dawlatshah, Tadhkira, ed. 

Browne, 249 ff.; Tarikhk-i Guzida, ed. Browne, 

i, 818; Browne, LHP, iii, 222-9; Khvàdjü-i Kir- 

màni, Diwán-i Ash'ár, ed. Abmad Suhayli Kh vàn- 

sari, Tehran 1336/1957, introd., S. R. Z. Shafak, 

Tarikh-i Adabiyyat-i Iran, Shiraz 1352/1973, 479- 

88. (IRAJ DEHGHAN) 

KH"ÁF, older orthography (e.g. in Ibn Rusta, 
171) Khvàb, a rusták or rural district of Kühistan 
in eastern Persia, lying between the district of 
Bakharz (q.v.] to the north and that of Kain to 
the southwest, and adjacent to the modern Iran-Af- 
ghanistan border. The geographers of the 4th/roth 
century mention the towns there of Salimak (Hudid 
al-“Glam, tr. 103, Saliimidh), Fardjird and Kusiy(a), 
the latter being especially populous. Yakit, Buldan, 
ed, Beirut 1374-6/1955-7, ii, 399, describes the 
district as having 200 villages and three significant 
towns, Sandjàn, Siráwand and Khardjird. Also 
reckoned by some authorities as belonging to the 
Kh"vàf district was the important town of Zawzan; 
indeed, Hamdallàh Mustawfi includes this with 
Sandjàn and Salàma as the three chief towns there. 
Topographically bounded on the northeast by the 
Küh-i Khàf, which rises to 8,260 feet (2,517 metres), 
the comparatively sheltered and fertile Khwàf plain 
is described by the Islamic geographers as populous 
and prosperous agriculturally, producing excellent 
fruits, the dyestuff madder, and cotton and silk 
textiles; Mustawfi additionally mentions iron 
workings there (Nwuzhat al-kulüb, tr. 152, 194). 

In the early Islamic period, this rather isolated 
region was one where Zoroastrianism survived tena- 
ciously; the Zoroastrian rebel Bih-'àfrid [q.v.] came 
from here, and a fire temple existed there well into 
Islamic times (Yakit, Bulddn, iii, 158). Subsequently, 
however, the region produced a good number of Is- 
lamic scholars and literary men, so that Zawzan was 
called ‘‘little Basra” from their numerousness. Hence 
Sam‘ani and Yakit list several scholars with the nis- 
bas of “al-Kh”āfi” and “al-Zawzani” (see Sam*àáni, 
Ansáb, ed. Hyderabad 1382-6/1962-6, v, 219-21, vi, 
342-5, and Y àküt, /oc. cit.,) including Abü *Abd-Allàh 
al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Zawzani (d. 486/1093), author 
of a famous commentary on the Mu‘allakat, see GAL, 
I*, 342-3, S I, 35, and Zirikli, A‘lam, ii, 249-50; 
and Abü Mansür *Abdalláàh b. Sa'fid al-Kh*vàfi 
(d. 480/1087), mathematician and scholar in Baghdad, 
author of a refutation of Abu ‘I-SAla? al-Ma‘arri 
called the Radjmat al-“ifrit, see Zirikli, A‘lam, iv, 
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222-3. Another native of the area was Fasih al-Din 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Kh “afi, who was a protégé 
of the Timürids of Hart in the first half of the gth/ 
15th century and who wrote a well-known historical 
and biographical compendium, the Mudjmal-i Fasihi, 
see Browne, Literary history of Persia, iii, 426-8, 
and Storey, i, go-1. 

In the course of the 6th/12th century, Kühistàn, 
and Khwaf and Zawzan in particular, became centres 
of Isma‘ili activity, perhaps continuing the earlier 
traditions of heterodoxy there; hence in 654/1256 the 
Assassin stronghold of Khaf was stormed by Hiile- 
gti’s Mongol hordes, with a general massacre of the 
adult inhabitants (Djuwayni-Boyle, ii, 615-16; see 
also P. R. E. Willey, The Assassins in Quhistan, in 
Jnal. of the Royal Central Asian Soc., |v (1968), 
180-3). Not surprisingly, the succeeding period 
seems to have been one of economic and social 
regression for the district; whereas Yāķūt had rec- 
orded 200 villages there, Hafiz-i Abra (early 9th/15th 
century), recorded only 30 (see I. P. Petrushevsky, 
in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 496-7). It nevertheless 
retained some cultural vitality, and Mustawfi 
comments favourably on the devout Hanafi faith 
of the people of Kh"àf, who were much given to 
works of charity and to going on pilgrimage. One 
of the finest surviving monuments of the Kh"àf 
district dates from the Timürid period, sc. the 
madrasa of Khargird, begun by the architect Kiwàm 
al-Din Shirazi for two of Shah Rukh’s ministers, 
Ahmad b. Ishak and Fakhr al-Din Muhammad 
Khvafi (see Sir Percy Sykes, Historical notes on 
Khurasan, in JRAS (1910), 1148-51, and Survey of 
Persian art, iii, 1126-8). 

In recent times, the name 'Kh'àf" has been used 
both for the district and for its chief town, also 
called Rüy-i Khwàf, near Khargird. Travellers such 
as C. E. Yate (1894) and Sykes (1705) visited it and 
described it during the late Kadjàr period. Yate found 
the centre Riy-i Kh¥af much decayed, with ca. 800 
inhabited houses, all of whose denizens were Sunnis, 
but over half the houses in ruins; the silk industry 
had died out and had been replaced by the cultivation 
of opium and tabacco (Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, 
Edinburgh-London 1900, 127-33; Sykes, A fifth 
journey in Persia, in Geogr. Jnal., xxviii (1906), 
580-2). At the present time, Kh af forms one of the 
five component bakhshs of the shahrastan of Turbat-i 
Haydariyya in the wstán or province of Khurasan, 
and this administrative subdivision also includes 
Zawzan; see Farhang-i djughrafiyá-yi Ivan, ix, 153, 
201. 

Bibliography: given in the article, but 
for the information of classical Islamic geograph- 
ers, see also Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire 
géographique, historique et littéraire de la Perse, 
213-14, I90-I, and Le Strange, Lands of the 
eastern Caliphate, 357-8; and for the present cen- 
tury, Admiralty handbook, Persia, 385-7. 

(C. E. BoswonTH) 

KHAFADJA, a subdivision of the Hawazin 
tribe of ‘Ukail b. Ka‘b, which remained as powerful 
Bedouins longer than most of the other tribes which 
inhabited the Arabian Peninsula at the dawn of Islam. 
The genealogists give their affiliation to their kindred 
clans as Khafadja b. ‘Amr b. *Ukayl, and they were 
subdivided into eleven branches: Mu'áwiya Dhu'l- 
Karh, Ka‘b Dhu’l-Nuwayra, al-Akra‘, Ka‘b al- 
Asghar, ‘Amir, Malik, al-Haytham, al-W4zi‘, ‘Amr, 
Hanz and Khalid. According to Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Jamhara, fol. 132b, the name of Khafádja is Mu‘awiya 
b. ‘Amr. However, al-Sam‘Aani, Ansab, fol. 204b, is 
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probably wrong in saying that Kbafādja is a name 
of a woman. Unfortunately, our early sources do 
not provide us with important information con- 
cerning their dwelling-places in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
presumably because of Khafadja’s assimilation 
with Bani ‘Ukayl out of whom they had emerged. 
However, from the scattered information found in 
the late sources, we know that they had their ter- 
ritory to the south-east of Medina and owned some 
villages, among which Sarw Lubn, al-Sharà/in, 
Tathlith, Tha‘lab and Oral are mentioned. Later, 
we find them further to the east at war with the 
B. Hanifa in al-Yamama. According to Asma‘i, 
in Yakit, Buldan, ii, 785, they had their dwellings 
in the 2nd/8th century in the desert near the Rusáfa 
settlement of the Umayyad Caliph Hishàm b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik. It is probable that the Karmati movement 
in al-Yamàma in the early part of the 4th/roth 
century caused them to move further northwards 
towards the borders of ‘Irak. Here we find them 
towards the end of that century as masters of Küfa 
under their amir Thumal and his sons. About this 
time also, we find them around al-Sham, al-Rahba, 
Halab and Hims, whilst al-Kalkashandi mentions 
that one of their branches had settled in Lower 
Egypt. 

They may have been at first allies of their cousins 
the Bani Yuzid (not Bozid as in Wiistenfeld’s 
Tabellen, or Yazid as otherwise stated) who estab- 
lished themselves as rulers of Mawsil and the 
surrounding country, but were rather in opposition 
to them. In the year 391/1000 the ‘Ukaylid Karwash 
attacked them in Küfa and they were compelled 
to leave the lands and move along the Euphrates 
towards Syria, where they remained only till the 
following year, when the ‘Abbasid general Abi 
Dja‘far al-Hadjdjadj called them to his aid when 
the ‘Ukaylids besieged al-Mada?in. This brought 
them again back to their ancient dwelling-places 
and as the Baghdad government had probably 
supplied them with arms, they utilised these a few 
years later in 402/1011 in an attack upon the pilgrim 
caravan. Emboldened by this attack, they demanded 
the lands to the east of the Euphrates which had been 
in the hands of the *Ukaylids, and marched under the 
command of Sultan, *Ulwàn and Radjab, the three sons 
of Thumal, to al-Anbar, laying the whole neighbour- 
hood waste and besieging the town. An army sent 
against them from Baghdàd and supported by the 
*Ukaylids drove them out and Sultàn was actually 
captured, but released upon the intercession of Abu'l- 
Hasan b. Mazyad al-Asadi. No sooner had he been 
released than in the following year (403/1012), news 
was received at Baghdàd that the Khafádja were plun- 
dering the country round Küfa under Sultan. An army 
was sent against them with support from Abu'l- Hasan 
b. Mazyad, and they were surprised at the river al- 
Rummaán. Sultàn escaped, but his brother Muhammad 
was made a prisoner; as a result, many of the pil- 
grims, who had been captured in the year 403/1012, 
were liberated and reached Baghdàd. Meanwhile, the 
SUkaylid amir Karwásh had been captured and 
released, and he now tried to make common cause 
with the Khafadja and to join Sultàn b. Thimal; but 
after their junction they were attacked by troops 
sent from Baghdad and routed, though subsequently 
pardoned. This gave a few years of comparative 
peace, but in 417/1026 Dubays b. *Ali b. Mazyad 
al-Asadi and Abu’l-Fityan Mani‘ b. Hassan, now 
chief of the Khafadja, ravaged the lands of Karwàsh 
in the Sawád [q.v.], assisted by troops from Baghdad, 
and encountered Karwàsh near Küfa. Karwàsh fled 





northwards and was pursued by the combined tribes 
of Asad and Khafadja, who actually took possession 
of al-Anbar; but after this success the two tribes 
dispersed again to their pasture grounds. Mani‘ b. 
Hassan then marched, with his followers to al- 
Djami‘ayn (see AL-HILLA], which belonged to Dubays 
b. Sadaka b. Mazyad, and plundered the lands 
round it; when pursued by Dubays, they turned 
northwards and attacked al-Anbar. The inhabitants 
defended themselves for a while, but as the town 
was not protected by walls, the Khafadja were able 
to plunder and burn it. On the approach of Karwash, 
they abandoned the town, but soon returned and 
looted it for a second time. When finally Karwásh 
was able to drive them out, he spent the winter 
in the town and ordered protective walls to be 
built. Mani‘ now swore allegiance to the Buwayhid 
ruler Aba Kalidjar and marched southwards to Kifa, 
where he had the kkufba pronounced in the name of 
Abü Kálidjar. This had the result that in 420/1029 
Dubays severed his allegiance to Abü Kálidjàr, being 
afraid of the depredations of the Khafadija. 

In the following years, the Khafádja sided some- 
times with one party and at another time with the 
other, and when in 425/1033 Dubays had a quarrel 
with his brother Thàbit, they sided with the former; 
but other quarrels also arose within the Khafadja 
chiefs, during which ‘Ali b. Thuml was killed and his 
nephew al-Hasan b. Abi’l-Barakat became tribal 
chief. When in 428/1036 the Hadjib Bars Tüghàn 
rebelled in Baghdad, the Caliph’s general al-Basasiri 
{g.v.] employed among others the Khafadja to quell 
the revolt, as a result of which Bars Tighan was 
executed. We do not hear much about the Khafadja 
for some years, but in 446/1054 they again made an 
inroad upon Dubays's town of al-Djami‘ayn, which 
they plundered; al-Basàásiri came to his assistance, 
and the Khafádja retreated into the desert. They 
were pursued and their stronghold Khaffan was 
besieged and apart from its citadel, razed to the 
ground. When al-Basasiri rebelled against the 
caliph in the same year, he took al-Anbàr after a 
prolonged siege, and we find that among the prisoners 
he took there were roo men of Khafádja. There 
again followed a period of comparative peace, 
but when in 485/1092 the pilgrims from Baghdad 
had passed Kifa they were attacked by Khafadja. 
When this news reached Baghdad, troops were 
sent who caused great slaughter among the Khafadja, 
reducing considerably their future power to do serious 
damage. 

In 499/1105 the Khafádja came into conflict with 
the Tayyi? tribe ‘Ubada over some stolen camels, 
and while the latter could muster about 500 warriors, 
Khafadja were unable to place a similar number into 
the field. However, with assistance from the Asadi 
chief Sadaka b. Mansi they were victorious. This 
success was, however, of short duration, as in the 
following year the tribe of ‘Ubada, now assisted by 
Badràn b. Sadaka, utterly routed the Khafadja, who 
were compelled to forsake their pasture grounds and 
wander northwards towards Syria, while ‘Ubada in 
future was to occupy the lands adjoining the Sawád. 
Again in 536/1141 we hear of Khafádja making an in- 
road into ‘Irak, but the troops sent against them 
easily drove them off, killing large numbers. How 
weak Khafádja had become is evident from the fact 
that in 556/1160 they assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Hilla and Küfa, asking for the food relief and dates 
which had apparently been granted them. The gover- 
nors of the two towns refused to grant their request 
and Kaysar, the governor of Hilla, sent 250 soldiers to 
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drive them off, a similar force being sent by the 
governor. of Kifa. They pursued the fleeing Khafadja 
along the river Euphrates as far as Rahbat al-Sham, 
where the Khafádja made a stand, and in the fight 
which ensued Kaysar was slain while Arghash, the 
governor of Küfa, took refuge with the governor of 
al-Rahba. The Khafadja then pleaded for forgiveness, 
stating that they had been constrained to fight by 
their parlous condition. Their excuse was accepted, 
as the Vizier Ibn Hubayra, who had marched out 
against them, saw the futility of pursuing them into 
the desert. The last time we hear of the Khafadja 
is in 588/1192, when they came to the assistance of 
Basra when it was threatened by the tribe of ‘Amir. 
In addition to the events narrated above in ‘Irak, it 
is also mentioned that the Khafadja were among the 
Arab tribes who assisted in the siege of Tiberias in 
507/1113 when the Crusader monarch Baldwin had 
taken refuge there after an unsuccessful raid upon 
Halab. 

Among the poets of this tribe in ancient time was 
Tawba b. al-Humayyir, celebrated on account of his 
love for Layla al-Akhyaliyya and on account of the 
elegies which the latter composed upon his death in 
battle. 
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fol. 204b; Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, vii, 261, 
266; Ibn Djubayr, 187, 211, 230; Yàküt, Mudjam 
al-buldán, i, 766, 400; ii, 785; Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kamil, V, 69-70; ix, 164-5, I70, 174, 235, 236, 
245, 307, 321-2; 352, 354, 374, 375-6, 436-7, 
444, 453, 599-600, 601-2; X, 27, 42, 217, 260, 
396, 400-2, 421-2, 447-8; xi, 90, 276-7; xii, 80; 
idem, al-Lubab, i, 381; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al- 
talab, i, 277; Ibn al-Sa%, al-Djami< al-mukhtasar, 
ix, 43; Ibn Khallikàn, Wafayát, ii, 49; v, 261; 
Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘Arab, ii, 256; al-Nuwayri, 
Nihayat al-arab, ii, 340; al-Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar, 
iii, 83; Ibn Kathir, a@l-Biddya wa’l-nihdya, xii, 
152-3; Ibn Battiita, i, 113; Ibn Khaldin, ‘Jbar, iii, 
523, 530; iv, 254-5, 277-8, 279, 491; Kalkashandi, 
Nihá yat al-arab, 146, 232; idem, Kala*id al-djuman, 
122-3; al-Makrizi, al-Bayán wa'l- ifràb, 71; al 
Zubaydi, Tádj al-(arüs, ii, 22; al-Halabi, A‘lam 
al-nubala’, iv, 201; Kahhala, Mu‘djam kaba@7il al- 
Arab, Damascus 1949, i, 351; al-Khafadji, Bana 
Khafádja, i, 23, 47; Wüstenfeld, Tabellen and 
Register; Caskel, Das genealogische Werk des 
Hifüm ibn. Muhammad al-Kalbi, i, 103, ii, 338; 
A. Nàdji, Basra 1970, al-Imàra al-Mazyadiyya, 
35-42. (F. KRENKow-[A. A. A. Dixon)) 
AL-KHAFADJI, aumMap B, MUHAMMAD B, SUMAR 

AL-KHAFADJJ, called Shihab al-Din al-Misri al- 
Hanafi, was born near Cairo in ca. 979/1571 and re- 
ceived his earliest education from an uncle on his 
mother’s side, Abii Bakr al-Shanawani, whom he him- 
self calls the Sibawayh of his age, and under him he 
studied both Hanafi and Shafi‘i law; the biography of 
the Prophet entitled al-Shifa? by the Kadi ‘lyad [g.v.] 
he read under Ibrahim al-Alkamf, and he even studied 
medicine under Dawid al-Basir. Later he made the 
pilgrimage in the company of his father and took the 
opportunity to hear the lectures of the learned men in 
the two holy cities. After his return from the pil- 
grimage, he made his first journey to Istanbul, where 


he found several teachers of outstanding merit, among 
whom he mentions Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani, Mustafa b. 
‘Arabi and the Jewish Rabbi Dawid, under whom he 
studied mathematics and the books of Euclid. His 
principal master, however, was Sa‘d al-Din b. Hasan, 
and when the latter died and his other teacher soon 
followed him in death, Istanbul became devoid of men 
of learning. He had meanwhile gained favour and re- 
ceived the post of kádi of the province of Rümell, 
and rising in rank he became kádi of Üsküb under 
Sultàn Muráàd, who finally appointed him to the same 
office in Salonika. These offices enriched him con- 
siderably, and he was ultimately sent as kadi-‘asker 
to Egypt. This post, however, he did not hold for 
long, as through intrigues at Istanbul he was dis- 
missed. This decided him to make another journey to 
Istanbul, but his expectations here were not ful- 
filled and he gave vent to his anger in the literary 
outburst which he entitled al-Makamat al-Rümiyya. 
This aroused the hatred of the Mufti Yahya b. 
Zakariyya, and he was ordered to leave the city 
immediately. As an acknowledgement of his worth 
as a scholar he received the appointment of an 
ordinary kádi at Cairo, but he seems to have devoted 
his remaining years to study and the composition 
of his works. He died in Cairo on Tuesday 12 Ramadàn 
1069/3 June 1659. 

Al-Khafadji enumerates most of his works in his 
autobiography, many of them of considerable size, 
while he himself tells us that many of this treatises 
were never collected in book-form. His most ex- 
tensive work is a commentary upon the Tafsir of 
al-Baydàwi which he entitled *Inàyat al-kádi, and 
which has been printed in Cairo in four large volumes. 
The work follows the usual tedious method of ex- 
plaining almost every word and of reproducing the 
Statements of a large number of other authors who 
have treated upon the same subject. The same is the 
case with his second largest work, a commentary 
upon the Shifa? of the Kadi ‘Iyad, entitled Nasim al- 
riyad (printed at Istanbul, 1267, in 4 vols.). His 
two biographical works, Khabaya 'l-zawaya fi ma fi 
'l-ridjāl min al-bakaya and Rayhánat al-alibba wa- 
nuzhat al-hayát al-dunyá give hardly any biographical 
details, and it is only the arrangement by region 
which gives us any information on where the persons 
cited lived. We get, however, a fair amount of 
contemporary poetry, which enables us to judge to 
what miserable depth the art of rhyming had sunk. 
While the first named work exists only in manu- 
script, the Rayhadna has been printed three times in 
Cairo (1273, 1294 and 1306), which shows us that 
the work was appreciated in Egypt. The most 
valuable portion of this work is an autobiography of 
the author (in which he has omitted to state when 
and where he was born) and the Makdméat al- Rámiy- 
ya; the autobiography has furnished the material 
for the account of his life in the work of al-Muhibbi. 
Of more value are his Tirás al-madjáülis and his 
Shifa? al-ghalil. The former is a work of the class 
called amáli in 50 sessions (madjlis), whose value 
consists in having preserved extracts of older works 
now apparently lost or undiscovered. It is interesting 
to find him quoting from the Kitab al-Ma‘ani of al- 
Ushnàndànt (printed in Damascus, 1340), the Fisal 
of Ibn Hazm, the Fihrist of Ibn Nadim or the Ansab 
of al-Zubayr b. Bakkār, considering how rare manu- 
scripts of these books are. The book is in fact a 
curious collection of odd information from all kinds 
of sources. Apparently there are two editions of this 
book, one Cairo, 1284 and a second without date 
printed in Tanta. The Shifa? al-ghalil fi ma fi kalam 
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al-*arab min al-dakhil is, as indicated by the title, 
a work dealing with words of foreign origin in the 
Arabic language. The author has used for this pur- 
pose the Mu‘arrab of al-Djawaliki [q.v.] and similar 
works, but is not content with explaining words of 
foreign origin, as he also gives ample specimens 
of vulgar errors in correct Arabic speech. Closely 
resembling this book is a commentary on the Durrat 
al-ghawwás of al-Hariri, which was printed together 
with the Durra at Istanbul in 1299; this work, to- 
gether with his Tirdz, are probably the best of his 
compositions. His Diwán is mentioned by al-Mubibbi 
and is preserved in manuscript in Copenhagen. 
Bibliography: al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-athar, 
i, 331-43; Brockelmann, II, 285, S. II, 396. 
(F, KRENKow*) 

KHAFARA (a.) “protection”, is used, often 
together with himdya [q.v.], to designate certain social 
practices. Originally, it primarily denoted the pro- 
tection which Arab tribes extended to merchants, 
travellers and pilgrims crossing their territories, 
often in return for payment or as part of an agree- 
ment [see iLAF}]. Later, the word’s usage became 
extended to the "protection" in return for an obli- 
gatory payment exacted by various social groups 
from other groups or from richer individuals (e.g., 
by the *ayyárün and futwwwa [qq.v.] in the towns). 
Once the military class had assumed essential 
power, military commanders exacted various 
khafárát from the rural estates, etc., but at the same 
time the state intervened to control them, to fix 
a tariff for them, or to revoke them for its own use. 
See further HIMÄYA. (CL. CAHEN) 

KHAFD or xurFdp (a.), female excision, cor- 
responding to the circumcision of boys (kkatn or 
khitàn [q.v.], terms which may be applied equally to 
both sexes). There is no mention of it in the Kur?àn, 
but more or less authentic hadiths attest to the prac- 
tice in pre-Islamic Arabia and in a certain measure 
justify it. Tradition attributes to the Prophet the ex- 
pression mukatti‘at al-buzür 'cutter of clitorises", 
and the following words addressed to Umm *Atiyya, 
idhà khafadti (khafatti) fa-?ashimmi wa-là tanhaki (i.e., 
do not excise everything), fa- ?innahw adwa? l'l-wadjh 
wa-ahzü *ind al-zawdj, in which one can discern a 
somewhat curious aesthetic aspect, a display of mas- 
culine egoism and the authorisation to do the opera- 
tion on condition of not going as far as total ablation 
of the external genital organs and even complete 
clitoridectomy. Although the texts and the diction- 
aries are not very explicit, the synonymy of &hatn| 


khitán and khafd|khifád leads one to think that the 4 


minimal practice comprised excision of the prepuce 
of the clitoris. 

In the Prophet's mouth, mukatti*at. al-buzür had 
a pejorative sense; but other items in the ancient 
vocabulary for designating the operator, khátina and 
mubazzira, formed from bazr "'clitoris", do not seem 
to have a contemptuous connotation. However, a 
woman is called bagra? when she is affected by 
clitorism, or believed to be so, and Jakkna when she 
has not been circumcised; expressions meaning in 
effect “son of the uncircumcised woman”, ibn al- 
bagra?, ibn. al-lakhná?, are considered injurious and 
synonymous with ‘‘son of a whore", the violence 
of sexual appetite in a woman being considered 
the result of absence of circumcision. These pieces of 
information seem to prove clearly that the practice 
was current among the Arabs (who carry it back, 
like the circumcision of boys, to Abraham and 
Hagar [al-Djahiz, Hayawan, vii, 27]), and remained 
so after the coming of Islam, excision becoming 
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a characteristic trait amongst the Muslims. The 
Agháni, ed. Beirut, xxii, 22, tells, for example, 
that Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri [g.v.], who was 
the son of a Greek Christian mother, was as a result 
of this called Ibn al-Bazra?; in the end, he decided 
to have his mother circumcised in order to escape 
satires, examples of which are to be found in the 
verses attributed to A‘sha Hamdan (A ghani, loc. cit.) 
or to Ziyad al-A‘diam (LA, // mss; the word massan, 
interpreted by Ibn Manzür as meaning hadjdjam 
*'barber", *cupper", could well have here the sense 
of “one who sucks” and connected with such an insult 
as yā mäāşşa bazri ummiki, which does not necessarily 
correspond to an actual practice). 

Under Islam, the circumcision of girls has never 
been regarded as obligatory, but has been considered 
as recommended (e.g. see al-Kayrawani, Risdla, 
161, 305; Ibn Kudama, Mughni®, 1947, i, 85); in 
fact, it is practiced very irregularly in the Muslim 
world, where whole populations are unaware of it or 
confine themselves to a symbolic pricking of the 
clitoris. In the same region, some tribes may per- 
petuate the custom, whilst their neighbours may have 
abandoned it, if they have ever known it anyway (see 
especially, H. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au 
pays de Moab?, Paris 1948, 35, 363). In Java, girls 
are not invariably circumcised; the operation, when 
performed, is done on girls from 2 to 8 years and 
is called suna (sunna), but parents following custo- 
mary law (‘āãdat {q.v.]) never practice it. The Malays 
call it gusaran ''fact of filing down the teeth”, 
because it is preceded, the evening before, by a 
fictitious filing-down of the teeth. In Atjeh [q.v.], 
female circumcision is done at an early age (see the 
references given under KHiTAN). In Persia and Kur- 
distan, travellers mention that it is done between the 
ages of 9 and 15 (H. Massé, Croyances et coutumes 
fersanes, Paris 1938, 51); on the other hand, it is 
unknown in Afghanistan (C. M. Kieffer, A propos de 
la circoncision..., in Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Eilers, 
Wiesbaden 1967, 201, n. 37). This is likewise the 
situation in North Africa (G. H. Bouquet, La morale 
de V’Islam ..., Paris 1953, 70), although the practice 
is attested for Mauretania, even though this is a 
Maliki region (R. Arnaud, Précis de politique musul- 
mane. i. Pays maures, Algiers 1906, 65-6), where 
the excision is done 7 or 8 days after birth. At all 
events, it would be extremely difficult to draw a map 
showing the extent of female circumcision, in view 
of the women’s discretion and the men’s ignorance, 
since the latter are not informed about the operation; 
this practice is unaccompanied by any celebration, 
and is even called sirr "secret" in Moab, according 
to Jaussen, of. cit., 35, 363, and also fahr, by analogy 
with the circumcision of boys. 

The only Islamic country, apart from some regions 
of black Africa (see Boris de Rachewiltz, Eros noir, 
moeurs sexuelles de l'Afrique de la pré-histoire à 
nos jours, Paris 1963), where any searching enquiries 
into this practice have been made is Egypt, where 
khafd (which according to 18th and rg9th century 
travellers was general and often sought by girls) is 
still practiced, even amongst certain Copts. Anthro- 
pologists and physicians have revealed various degrees 
in female circumcision, ranging from removal of the 
labia minora and the prepuce of the clitoris to that 
of the whole external genitalia (“Sudanese circum- 
cision"), sc. the labia minora and majora together 
with the clitoris (see M. Karim and R. Ammar, 
Female circumcision and sexual desire, Cairo 1965). 
The very title of this latter work, based on an exa- 
mination of 331 women in Cairo, is an indication 
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of the spirit in which the enquiry was conducted, sc. 
within a broad movement towards feminine liberation 
and towards a certain demythologisation which has 
found a favourable echo in the press (e.g. al-Ahram 
of 27 January 1959). The Sudanese Republic has 
decided to abolish the practice, considered nasty 
and even barbarous, and similar measures have been 
envisaged to end it in Egypt. 

Female circumcision is far from being a surgical 
operation meant to prevent abnormal deviations of 
the genitalia (Wilken, Verspr. Geschriften, iv, 238 
ff.), but is rather a rite de passage. One can discern 
its origin in the primitive mythology of the Egyptians 
and other African peoples who believed in the bi- 
sexuality of the soul of their gods and of men. These 
bisexual souls project their physiological character- 
istics in their procreative organs; thus the feminine 
soul of the man is located in the prepuce, whilst the 
masculine soul of the woman is in the clitoris. Cir- 
cumcision and excision accordingly make the boy and 
the girl respectively shed their feminine and masculine 
characteristics. Only in this way can the girl claim 
to be fully a woman capable of sexual life; Egyptian 
women still look down on an uncircumcised woman 
by saying “You are like a man". 

In Egypt, the operation is carried out by the mid- 
wife either in complete secrecy or in the presence 
of a few invited women, and it is justified by the 
desire to maintain pre-marital chastity and virginity. 
It naturally presents serious dangers, of which the 
authorities are aware; apart from the complications 
which can sometimes be fatal, the cooling-down of 
the female temperament and desires, which the 
operation tends to bring about, causes on the men’s 
part an abuse of drugs, especially of hashish—an 
unexpected aspect of the consequences of mutilation, 
whose abolition would produce a three-fold effect. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
cited, see above all the extremely well-documented 
article of O. F. A. Meinardus, Mythological, 
historical and sociological aspects of the practice 
of female circumcision among the Egyptians, in 

Acta ethnographica, Budapest, xvi/3-4 (1967), 

387-97, which has an extensive bibliography on 

the subject. (Ep.) 

EKH"AFI KHÁN, MUHAMMAD HÁSHIM NIZÀM AL- 
MULKÍ, historian; his title of Khwáti Khàn was 
given him by Muhammad Shah and is derived from 
a family connection with Khw4f (q.v.], a district of 
eastern Persia, famous for its distinguished men. He 
was a son of Kh*ddja Mir, a confidential servant of 
Murad Bakhsh, youngest son of Shah Djahan. The 
place and date of his birth are not known, but it 
seem probable that he was born in India, and a 
statement in his history (i, 739) implies that his 
birth took place about 1074/1664. The statement is 
that 74 years after the death of Shah Djahan’s 
minister, Sa‘d Allah, he was 52 plus the age of 
discretion (14?). In other words he was 66 Muslim 
years old in 1140/1728. His father was Kh*adja Mir, 
a confidential servant of Shah Djahan’s youngest 
son, Murád Bakhsh, and was severely wounded at 
the battle of Samógafh. KhvàfI Khàn, possibly like 
Bernier's friend Dánishmand, began life as a merchant, 
or as an official's clerk, and it was in one of these 
capacities that he visited Bombay in 1693-4 and had 
an interview with an English official (ii, 424, and 
Elliot-Dowson, vii, 350). He served under Awrangzéb, 
Bahadur Shah and Muhammad Shah in the Deccan 
and in Gudjarat, and was long stationed at Surat. 
He also lived at Ahmadabad, which he defends against 
the strictures of Djahàngir, and at Rahuri, in 


Siwdji’s country, and in the beginning of Bahadur 
Shàh's reign he was governor of Campànir (i, 77). 
Probably he ended his days at Haydarabad in the 
service of Asaf Djah Nizàm al-Mulk (hence our 
author’s title of Nizam al-Mulki) about 1732-33. 
He was an intimate friend of Shah Nawaz, the author 
of Ma?áthir al-umará? (who was also a Haydarábádi 
officer) (see iii, 680 of the Bibl. Ind. edn. of that 
work, and Khvàfi Khàn, ii, 678). 

Khvàfi Khàn wrote a history of the Indian branch 
of the Timürid dynasties, and called it Muntakhab 
al-lubab ("The quintessential selection”). It is a 
standard work and is much admired, especially in 
the east, for its style, and its accuracy and impartial- 
ity, though it is often too grandiloquent for western 
taste. Still, it is by far the most human and interesting 
of native histories of India, with the doubtful 
exception of Badà?üni. After an introduction begin- 
ning with Turk b. Yàfit, and describing the origins, 
etc., of the Tatars and Mongols, it gives short bio- 
graphies of Timür, his third son Mirán Shàh, and 
the descendants of the latter, who were the emperor 
Babur’s ancestors. These are followed by a history 
of the emperors of Ágra and Dihli, beginning with 
Babur, of whom there is a tolerably full account, 
and ending with the beginning of the 14th year of 
Muhammad Shah. Babur conquered India in 932/ 
1526, and the 14th year of Muhammad Shah was 
1140/1732, so that the history covers a period of 
over 200 years. The last ten years of the history 
are given in a very abridged form. The most valuable 
parts of the work are the accounts of Shah Djahan 
and Awrangzéb, for both of whom the author 
had a high admiration. The history has been published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica (2 vols.), but the edition 
is not complete, for it wants the first part or volume. 
This last, however, is very rare, and perhaps does 
not exist in its entirety. There is only a portion of 
it in the British Museum. The author refers to it in 
vol. i, 49 of the printed edition, Kh’afi Khan also 
wrote a history of the minor Islamic dynasties of 
India, but this too has disappeared, though a small 
portion is preserved in manuscript in the India Office 
Library (Ethé, Cat., No. 407). It was apparently 
of little value, being mainly an abridgment of 
Firishta. 

The charm of Kh*afi Khan’s history consists in 
his digressions and his frequent use of his own ob- 
servations, and of information derived from his father 
and brother. He is a somewhat narrow Muslim, and 
he is too favourable to Shah Djahan and Awrangzéb. 
Thus he slurs over Awrangzéb’s treacherous capture 
and subsequent execution of his younger brother, 
Murad Bakhsh. The capture he represents as a clever 
manceuvre (it was certainly to the public advantage), 
but he is evidently half-ashamed of it, for he declines 
to give the particulars. In his account of Murad 
Bakhsh’s attempt at escape, and his trial and exe- 
cution, which he got from his father, he does not 
plainly set down Awrangzéb’s responsibility, and 
continues to pay him a compliment for his generosity 
in rewarding the man who declined to prosecute 
Murad for the murder of his father. He also deals 
lightly with Shah Djahan’s conduct to Khusraw, 
and to his competitors for the throne, and says 
nothing about his debaucheries. Still, he is far more 
honest than Abu 'l-Fadl *Allàmi (g.v.]. His accounts 
of Shér Shah and Dijahangir are very fair, and in 
the latter of them he has a very interesting account 
of Nür Djahàn. He says he got it at Sürat in 1097/ 
1695-6 from a very old man, who as a child had 
accompanied Nür Djahàn's father on his journey 
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from Persia to Afghanistan, and India. Kh~afi 
Khan too, though like Tacitus, he may tell us too 
much about emperors and their wars, does not 
omit the more interesting subjects of plague, and 
famine, and of internal administration. 

Bibliography: Elliot-Dowson, History of 
India, vii (which contains a very full abstract, 
by Dowson, of the znd volume of Khwafi Khan); 
Colonel Lees, Materials for the history of India, 
Hertford 1868, 57-8; there is a manuscript trans- 
lation of vol. i by Major Gordon in the British 
Museum (Add. 26, 617). (H. BEVERIDGE*) 
KHAFIF. [see *AnOD] 

EKHÁ?IN Aumep Pasna. [see AHMED PASHA] 

KHAKAN, a title (originally KAGHAN or KHAGHAN) 
borrowed by the Turks from the Juan-juan and 
meaning "[supreme] ruler". It was applied by the 
heathen Turks themselves and the mediaeval Muslim 
geographers and historians not only to the heads of 
the various Turkish confederations but also to other 
non-Muslim rulers such as the Emperor of China. In 
the form &a?an it was borne by the successors of 
Cingiz-Khàn [q.v], the Mongol Great Khàns in 
Karakorum and Peking. Adopted by the Ottoman 
Sultans, the title, first brought to Europe by the 
Avars in the 6th century A.D. (the kaganus etc. of 
the early mediaeval chroniclers), survived into the 
present age. 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Türkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, Wies- 
baden 1967, 141-179 (no. 1161); Sir Gerard 
Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thir- 
teenth century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 611. 

(J. A. BoYLE) 

KHÄKĶĀN. [see FATH “ALĪ SHĀH] 

KHAKANI, arpaL AL-DĪN IBRAHIM (Badil) 
B. CALI B. SUTHMAN, outstanding Persian poet, 
born about 520/1126, d. 595/1199, who left a diwan, 
the mathnawi called Tuhfat al-“Irakayn and sixty 
letters. 

Reliable material for Khàkàni's biography is only 
to be found in his works. His poems and letters mir- 
ror both his external and internal life, and so they 
enable us not only to follow his poetical development, 
but provide us also with historical information. 

Khàkàni's life can be divided in two main periods. 
The first period Khàkàni spent mainly in his home 
country of Sharwàn as panegyrist at the local court. 
During the second period he led a retired life in Ta- 
briz. Already at an early time his wish to leave 
Sharwàn and to abandon panegyric poetry was con- 
nected with a tendency towards mysticism and 
escape from the world. Born into a humble family of 
artisans, the young poet attached himself to the 
Sharwanshàh Manütihr, from whose title Khakaán-i 
akbar his own poetic name is derived. His relations 
with Manicihr were changing. More than once he 
tried to find another patron and his first hadjdj (551/ 
1156-7) should perhaps be regarded in this context. 
After Manücihr's death (554/1159) he was imprisoned 
but was able to flee to Darband, his usual refuge 
when something went wrong in Sharwàn. In the 
following years he seems to have established relations 
with several courts. In 559/1164 we find him in 
Persian ‘Irak, After he had asked for an annual 
salary of 30,000 dirhams from Manicihr’s son 
Akhsatàn he returned to Sharwàn. However, the 
good relations between the poet and his patron did 
not last very long. In 566/117: he undertook a 
second hadjdj, but the atmosphere did not improve 
after his return. The deaths of his son and his wife 
in 571/1175 caused the decisive turn. He undertook 
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| a third hadjdj with the intention to end his life as a 
mudjáwir in Mecca. He had to return, however, and 
settled in Tabriz. Material need and the efforts of 
high personalities to gain his favour frustrated his 
hopes of achieving the calm he was longing for and 
obliged him once more to compose panegyrics now 
and then. In 578/1183 or 579/1184 he tried to reach 
Khurasan, but in Ray the Atabeg prevented him 
from continuing his journey and he returned to 
Tabriz severely ill. In 580/1185 he tried to achieve 
his aim in another way. After that date we have 
no more relevant data about his life, which ended 
in Tabriz. 

Khakani’s poetry is based on Persian concettismo. 
The notions at his disposal reached farther than those 
of other poetae docti of his time, especially his de- 
tailed knowledge of Christianity. Most of the elements 
of his poetical motifs are his own creation; this is 
all the more valid for complexes consisting of ele- 
ments of motifs as well as of motifs (fantastic aetio- 
logy, congruity of images, causal hyperboles etc.). 
Not without reason he felt himself in this respect 
superior to his predecessors and contemporaries and 
he was convinced that future poets also would draw 
on his muse. During the last decade of his stay in 
Sharwàn his inventiveness in devising new elements 
of motifs declined. His accent was now on develop- 
ing and combining motifs. In his Tabriz period he 
played with his enormous repertoire of elements of 
motifs and their combinations, while using his mastery 
of rhetorical representation in a more pointed manner 
than ever before. 

In the field of formal devices, Khàkàni created a 
new type of kasida, characterised by a number of 
parts which are thematically mostly independent. In 
his later Sharwàn period he preferred the tarkib-band 
form. About half of his many ghazals belong to this 
genre only as far as form is concerned; they do not 
treat of erotic subjects. Besides ruba%is and some- 
times long kif‘as, the Diwan contains also a series 
of shorter and longer Arabic poems, the fruit of 
Khakani’s attempt to write Persian poetry in Arabic. 

In the panegyrics, that is in his professional art, 
Khàkàni celebrates not only rulers, generals, viziers 
and scholars, but also friends and relatives. But what 
he loved most was ascetic Süfi poetry. This is in- 
dicated by his other pen-name Haka’iki and thereon 
also his close relationship with Sanà?i was based. A 
kind of combination of panegyric and Süfi poetry is 
to be found in the praise of the Prophet, to whom 
Khakani dedicates a series of kasidas, and he derives 
his honorary title of Hassan al-‘Adjam from this fact. 
His erotic verses usually celebrate profane love, but 
mystical elements are present in the ghazal ba 6 dil- 
am ba-mihr u mahabbat nishana bidh, where Iblis 
speaks about his Hallàdj-like love of God. The pangs 
of love are often mentioned, as Khàkàni is generally 
eloquent and resourceful on lamentation. This subject 
is treated in a lot of his shorter poems and parts of 
poems, but as well as these in whole kasidas and not 
only in the habstyyat (prison poems). Special attention 
is given to the description of nature (sky, stars, sea- 
sons and landscapes), and his poetic picture of morn- 
ing and the morning-draught together with its drink- 
ing-utensils became very popular. His hadjdj-travels 
were less imitated. His first padidi he describes in the 
Tuhfat al-‘“Irākayn, where he addresses the sun in 
order to describe to her the way to Mecca. Around 
the sacred subject all kinds of profane praise are en- 
twined. The often-posed question whether Khakani’s 
words represent real experience can probably be 
answered in the affirmative as far as the satires are 
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concerned, and perhaps also some elegies, laments, 
religious poems and ascetic verses. In general, how- 
ever, the poetic transformation of reality seems to 
dominate. 

Bibliography: The following bibliography 
is selective rather than exhaustive. Critical edi- 
tions: Diwan: ed. Sadjdjadi, Tehràn 1338; Twhfat 
al-“Iradkayn: ed. Karib, Tehran 1333; Munsha@at: 
ed. Rawshan, Tehran 1349. See further: N. Khani- 
kof, Mémoire sur Khácáni, in JA (1863), 137-200; 
(1865), 296-367; B. Furüzanfar, Sukhan u Sukhan- 
warán, Tehran 1312, ii, 300-52; V. Minorsky, 
Khaqani and Andronicus Comnenus, in BSOAS, xi 
(1945), 550-78; H. ÀAmüzgàr, Mukaddima-yi Tuhfat 
al-khawáfir wa-zubdat al-nawádir-i Khákáni, Tehràn 
1333; O. L. Vikevskiy, Khakani, in Sovetskoye 
vostokvedeni ye, 1957, 62-76; idem, in Epigr. Vostoka 
xiii (1960), 59-68; ‘A. Dashti, Sha@‘ir-+ dir-ashna, 
Tehran 1340; A. Ates, Hékani, in 1A; J. Rypka, 
History of Iranian Literature, Dordrecht 1968, 202- 
8; idem, Hagqanis Mada>in-Qaside rhetorisch be- 
leuchtet, in Ar. O xxvii (1959), 199-205; Dh. Safa, 
Ta@rikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, ii, Tehran 13395, 
776-94; A. Bausani, Storia della letteratura per- 
siana, Milan 1960, 398-405, 633-40; B. Reinert, 
Haqani, Poetische Logik und Phantasie, Berlin 
1972. (B. REINERT) 
KHAKANT, also KHAKANI MEHMED BEY (?-1015/?- 

1606), a minor Ottoman Turkish poet of the 
late 1oth/16th century, was born in Istanbul. He 
was the son of Giizeldje Rüstem Pasha who was 
the son-in-law of Ayàs Pasha (q.v.], a grand vizier 
of Süleymàn the Magnificent. Very little is known 
about his life and the data in the sources are often 
conflicting. All we know is that he mainly lived in 
Istanbul except for a pilgrimage to Mecca, that he 
was a miiteferrika, and that later he became a san- 
diak beyt and mubhdsebedji in the Imperial Diwan 
(Riyadi, Tedhkire, s.v.); he was already an old man 
in 1007/1598 and died in Istanbul, where he was buried 
at the cemetery of the Mihr-it Mah mosque at Edirne 
Kapi. Khakàni is the author of the following works: 
(1) Diwan. The manuscript copies of this small work, 
which has not been edited, vary in size and content 
(for a good copy, see Topkapı Palace Museum Library, 
No. 680). His gkazals written in a comparatively 
simple and fluent style follow closely the traditional 
line without any personal touch; (2) Miftahk-i Futuhat, 
completed in 1012/1603 and dedicated to Cighala-zade 
Sinan Pasha [g.v.] is a commentary, in mathnawi 
form, of a popular Hadith-1 Erba‘in version (for a good 
copy, see Topkapı Palace, Emanet Hazinesi Library, 
No. 670); and (3) Hilyet ül-Nebewiyye, better known 
as Hilye-3 Khakáni, completed in 1007/1599, a math- 
nawi in ramal metre to which Khakàni owes his repu- 
tation. It is based on an Arabic traditional account 
of the Prophet's personal features (a calligraphically 
written version of which was hung as a “portrait” on 
the wall in many Turkish homes, until recently). 
Each feature or virtue is elaborately described in 
12-20 bayts. This didactic poem with no literary value 
became very popular and was often compared with 
Süleymàn Celebi’s famous Mewlid, although it has 
none of the latter’s merits. Strangely enough, even 
writers of usually balanced judgement like Diya? 
Pasha and Nadji [qq.v.] overpraised the Hilye (see 
Bibliography), probably because of the sacred 
character of its subject. Copies of the Hilye abound in 
Turkish and European libraries (a good copy dated 
1050/1640 is in the Nuru Osmaniye Library, No. 
609-796); it was printed at Istanbul in 1264/1848. 
Bibliography: The tedhkires of  Riyádl, 
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Faizi, Rida, s.v.; Mu‘allim NaAdji, ‘Othmanli 
Sha‘irleri, Istanbul 1307/1891, 51; Gibb, Hist. of 
Ottoman Poetry, iii, 193-8; Ali Canib Yóntem, in 
İA, s.v.; Fahir İz, Eski Türk Edebiyatında Nazim, 
i/2, Istanbul 1967. (Fanir Iz) 
KHAKANIDS. [see suiRWAN SHAH] 

KHAKSAR, a zoth century Indian move- 
ment for national regeneration, initiated 
in 1931 by a government servant called ‘Indyat 
Allàh Khàn (better known under his honorific of al- 
Mashriki). As a result of wide-spread frustration and 
despondency, this leader—originally a mathematician 
who had enjoyed a brilliant career—publicised sim- 
plicity of life (khak-sár, ie., "humble as dust"), 
discipline and self-sacrifice for the benefit of the 
Country. Under the spell of the results achieved by 
Fascist régimes, al-Mashriki avowed that India was 
in need of benevolent dictators (see Asia, Aug. 1939), 
and in its outward manifestations his movement in 
its first stage bore a marked resemblance to the 
Nazi S. A. organisation; its members wore a khaki 
dress with a badge of wkhwwwa or “brotherhood”’ 
stuck on the right upper arm, and carried a beléa or 
spade symbolising both the importance of labour and 
a readiness to fight. Every day they had to report 
to the local commander about some sort of social 
service performed after sunset prayers, and each 
district unit had their drill for at least fifteen minutes. 
Al-Mashriki's followers were chiefly drawn from the 
petty bourgoisie and better-off labourers. Explicitly 
non-communal, the movement was open to every man 
who believed in his Creator, Muslims as well as 
Brahmo Samadjists, and it claimed to be *'the only 
party in the country above all parties’, In its heyday 
(i.e. ca. 1941), it is said to have secured a following 
of one-and-a-half million adherents, but in 1944 the 
all-India strength of the Khaksars had already 
dwindled to 20,000. Because of provocative actions, 
they clashed regularly with the provincial authorities 
of Northern India. Bans on the movement were 
imposed, and from time to time al-Mashriki was 
imprisoned. After independence, the leader officially 
announced the disbandment of the movement. 
Although the master died on August 27, 1963, a 
small group of faithful Khaksars are still to be found 
in the vicinity of the movement’s former head- 
quarters at Ichra, a suburb of Lahore. 

Bibliography: J. M. S. Baljon, A Modern 

Muslim Decalogue, in WI, nus. iii/3-4 (1954), 

187-200; Y. B. Mathur, The Khaksar Movement, 

in Studies in Islam (New Delhi 1969), vif1, 27-62;, 

W.C. Smith, Modern Islam in India, London 1946 

235-45. (J. M. S. Baryon) 

KHAL (a.), pl. AKHWAL, maternal uncle, whether 
a full, consanguineous or uterine one. In such a 
strongly patriarchal civilisation like that of Islam, 
the status of such an uncle necessarily entrained a 
certain degree of inferiority compared with that of 
the paternal uncle, ‘amm (pl. aSmam). 

The latter is considered as one of the ‘asaba, 
and is high up in their hierarchy; he has a right to the 
whole of the succession if there are no heirs entitled 
to fixed shares or ‘asaba with a prior claim to him- 
self. The maternal uncle, on the other hand, never 
inherits in Maliki law; even if there is no other heir, 
the Public Treasury is given preference. The posi- 
tion is similar in Shafi law, unless the Public 
Treasury is excessively mismanaged. According to 
the Hanafi and Hanbali schools, the maternal uncles 
can inherit, but in their capacity as dhawu ’l-arham. 
Now it is well-known that this third class of heirs, 
the invention of these two law schools, can only 
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succeed to an inheritance in the total absence of any 
representative of the fixed-shares heirs and the ‘asaba; 
even the most favourably-placed are set aside in the 
presence of a single ‘asib, however distant in re- 
lationship he may be from the deceased. 

The same discrimination is found in regard to 
guardianship (walaya) over a person. In the absence 
of the father, only an ‘asib can be called upon— this 
réle often falls upon a paternal uncle, but never to 
a maternal one. This inferiority in legal status of 
the maternal uncle dates from pre-Islamic times, 
and is moreover characteristic of Sunni Islam, 
mainly with regard to the various legal incapacities 
inherent in the maternal uncle. But even amongst 
the Shi‘is, where there is no inequality on the legal 
plane between maternal and paternal uncle, reliable 
observers have noted that the populace generally 
displays more reference towards the paternal than 
the maternal uncle. 

Bibliography: Syed Ameer Ali, Mohammedan 
law’, 1928, ii, 58; H. Laoust, Précis de droit 
d'Ibn Qudáma, Beirut 1950, 147; Y. Linant de 
Bellefonds, Traité de droit musulman comparé, 
Paris-The Hague 1973, iii, No. 1285. 

(Y. LiNANT DE BELLEFONDS) 

KHAL, KHAYALAN. [see Firasa]. 

KHAL-^A. (see xgiL*AJ. 

KHALADJ, a people or tribe ostensibly of 
Turkish origin and living in western Turkistan and 
then in eastern Afghanistan during the pre-Mongol 
Islamic period. 

1. History. 

The Islamic geographers of the 3rd/gth and 4th/ 
10th centuries place the Khaladj amongst the tribes 
of the Turks. Thus Ibn Khurradadhbih, 28, 31, 
includes them in a list of Turkish tribes in the 
Central Asian steppes; he states that their winter 
quarters were beyond the Syr Darya in the Talas 
region, adjacent to the lands of the Karluk, but 
also that they lived “on this side of the Oxus”, i.e., 
to its south and west. The contradiction illustrates 
the haze of uncertainty which envelopes the history 
of the Khaladj in the pre-Ghaznawid period. A 
frequent cause of ambiguity is the similarity of 


the consonant ductus of Khaladi, ce to that of 


the name Khallukh, >is (= Karluk), especially 


as the Karluk also lived in the Talas region but 
at an early date infiltrated south of the upper 
Oxus into Tukhàristàn [see KARLUK]. Kàshghari, 
ed. Kilisli Riffat Bey, ii, 307 = tr. Atalay, iii, 
415, in his long article on the Türkmen, says that 
the Khaladj originally comprised two of the 24 
tribes of the Türkmen, but separated from them 
and were therefore no longer accounted part of 
them; and he gives a fanciful etymology for the 
name, that the two ancestors of the two Khaladj 
tribes were told by the rest of the Turkmen, kal adj 
"stay, remain behind!" (another explanation in the 
Oghuz-nama, ed. W. Bang and G. R. Rachmati, 
SBPr. Ak. W., Phil.-Hist. Kl. xxv (Berlin 1932), 
kal a£ *'stay and open!"). 

Hence there is some uncertainty about the original 
Turkishness of the Khaladj. Marquart, EranSahr, 
251-4, connected the Khaladj with the Kh.w.ls. 
(? Kholas) of a 6th century Syriac source discussing 
the Turkish tribes, and with the Kholiatai mentioned 
in the report of Zemarchos, Byzantine envoy to the 
Kaghan of the Turks in 568, and he opined that the 
Khaladj were remnants of the Hephthalite confedera- 
tion, in which case there is the possibility that the 


tribe, perhaps remnants of the Sakas subsequently 
Turkicised. In support of this view is the information 
of the Samànid official Kh*4razmi in his Mafatih al- 
‘uluam (composed shortly after 366/977), ed. Van 
Vloten, 119-20, that the Khaladj and the Kandjina 
Turks (the latter located in the mountains to the north 
of the upper Oxus, see KUMIDJis) were remnants of 
the Hephthalites (see C. E. Bosworth and Sir Gerard 
Clauson, Al-Xwarazmi on the peoples of Central Asia, 
in JRAS (1965), 8-9). 

We only possess what seems to be unequivocal 
information on the location of the Khaladj from the 
second half of the 3rd/oth century onwards. Ibn al- 
Athir, vii, 226, records in his notice of Ya*küb b. 
Layth's death (265/879) that the Saffarid Amir, in 
the course of his conquests in eastern Afghanistan, 
had attacked the Zunbil or local ruler in Zamin- 
Dàwar and had subjugated the Khaladj (al-Kha- 
ladjiyya) and the people of Zabulistan, and this is 
confirmed by the Tavikh-i Sistán, 215, which 
mentions Ya‘kib’s campaigns there against “the 
Khaladj and the Turks". In the next century, 
Istakhri, 245, also locates the Khaladj in Zamin- 
Dawar, and states that they were ancient immigrants 
to the region, that they were pastoralists, and that 
they had retained their Turkish customs, external 
appearance and ? language (see Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghanistan and eastern 
Iran, 36, 271: later sources dependent on Istakhri 
have libásihim ''their clothing" for lisénihim, but 
Marquart thought that the reading ''their language" 
was the original one). The Hudid al-‘alam, tr. 
Minorsky, 111, describes the Khaladj as sheep- 
herding pastoralists in the Ghazna-Zamin-Dawar 
region, but with outlying groups in Balkh and 
Tukhàristàn, Güzgàn and the district of Bust. 

Some form of suzerainty over these nomads of 
eastern Afghanistan was exercised by the Sàmànids, 
and this passed towards the end of the 4th/roth cen- 
tury to Sebiktigin, founder of the Ghaznawid 
amirate. Nizam al-Mulk in his Siydsat-ndma, ch. 
xxvii, ed. Darke, 135, tr. idem, 108, says that 
Sebiiktigin had already once been sent by his master 
Alptigin to “the Khaladj and Türkmen” in order 
to collect taxation due to the Sāmānid central 
government. The Ghaznawid historians *Utbi and 
Bayhaki mention the Khaladj at times, and describe 
how Mahmid recruited them on occasion for his 
armies; but his son Mas'üd had in 432/1040 to 
send out from Ghazna a punitive expedition against 
them. It is interesting that ‘Utbi tends now to link 
the Khaladj with the Afghans, which is not surprising, 
since the Khaladj must have lived in close proximity 
to the Afghan tribal heartland of eastern Afghanistan. 

It appears that there now begins a process of 
assimilation of the Khaladj to their Afghan environ- 
ment, leading to what seems very probable, if not 
wholly proven, sc. the evolution of the Khaladj Turks 
(whatever their pre-Islamic ethnic origins may have 
been) into the Pashto-speaking Ghalzay or Ghilzay 
tribe of Afghans (see GHALZAY]. Minorsky cited a 
passage from the early 7th/13th century geographer 
Muhammad b. Nadjib Bakran’s Djthan-nadma, that 
the Khaladj Turks had migrated from the Karluk 
region (sc. Turkistan) to Zabulistan, but had now 
become adapted to their new milieu in appearance 
and speech, their original language having changed 
(Hudüd al-‘alam, 347-8, and The Turkish dialect 
of the Khalaj, in BSOS, x (1940-2), 432). Khaladj 
tribesmen from Zabulistan were utilised by the 
Ghirids in their campaigns, and Sultan Ghiyath 
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in 602/1206 with the help of the Khaladj (Djüzdiàni, 
Tabakát-$ Nàsiri, tr. Raverty, i, 397). 

During the years of warfare between the Kh várazm- 
Shahs and the incoming Mongols (early 7th/13th cen- 
tury), Khaladj troops played a part in the confused 
fighting in eastern Afghanistan, the Kabu! and the 
Peshawar regions, some of them entering the Mongol 
armies, others attempting, under the leadership of 
a Khaladj commander, one Sayf al-Din Ighrak, to 
make themselves an independent power in the Kabul 
River valley; see for details, Minorsky, The Turkish 
dialect of the Khalaj, 432 ff. This became indeed 
the power-base for Khaladj movements into northern 
India as far as Bengal, a process already begun un- 
der the Ghirids and continued subsequently under 
their epigoni the Slave Kings of Delhi; various lines 
of Khaldji (thus the Indian pronunciation) military 
adventurers attained hegemony in, e.g., Delhi and 
Malwa, but these Khaldjis were considered to be 
ethnically Afghans. See for the history of these 
Khaldjis of India, DIHLI SULTANATE, HIND. iv. 
HISTORY and KHALDJis. 

The Mongol invasions created a melting-pot of 
peoples in Inner Asia and the Iranian world, and the 
tide of conquest seems to have swept Khaladj ele- 
ments westwards. Already Mubammad b. Nadjib 
Bakràn (see above) speaks of Khaladj settlements 
near Bàwurd, sc. Abiward on the northern fringes 
of Khuràsàn, doubtless brought thither during the 
long struggles of the Ghürids and Kh*"àrazm- 
Shahs for control of that province. An Ozbeg tribe 
whose name in Russian transcription, Galaci, may 
enshrine a memory of the Khaladj in this region, 
was registered for Russian Central Asia in the 
mid-19th century, see G. Jarring, On the distribution 
of Turk tribes in Afghanistan, Lund-Leipzig 1939, 
53. Khaladj are mentioned in Kirmàn and Fiàrs 
from late Saldjük times onwards, and Köprülü 
in his ŻA article on the Khaladj lists several villages 
in Ādharbāydjān and Anatolia, and one even in 
the Crimea, which enshrine the name *'Khaladj". 
But the best-known region of Khaladj settlement in 
the west is that one in western Persia still known 
today as Khaladjistān, the mountainous region lying 
to the south-west of Tehran in the Hamadan direction 
and to the west of Sawa, and contained largely within 
the shahristans of Sawa and Arak in the central 
ustan or province. Not only in this region, but also 
in adjacent ones, extending into the Bakhtiyàri 
country of the central Zagros, one finds villages with 
names like Khaladj, Khaladjabad, etc. attesting 
earlier settlements of the tribesmen (see Farhang-i 
djughrafiya-yi Irán, i, 81, ii, 104, x, 79). These 
Khaladj may have been established in Mongol 
times or even earlier, for the Zafar-náma of Sharaf 
al-Din Yazdi, Calcutta 1887-8, ii, 573, speaks of 
the Khaladj and Arab nomads of this region being 
summoned to Timür's standard in 806/1403-4; it 
is the Turkish speech of these Khaladj remnants, 
who were visited by Minorsky in 1906 and 1917, 
which the latter describes in his article on their 
language, see below. 

Bibliography: given substantially in the 
article, but add Barthold, Histoire des Turcs 
d'Asie Centrale, 79; the two main secondary studies 
are those of Minorsky, The Turkish dialect of the 
Khalaj, and M. Fuad Köprülü, ŻA, art. Halaç. 

(C. E. BoswonTH) 
2. Language. 

The Khaladj language ought to be called, more 
precisely, the Khaladj group of languages, because 
it is as independent a branch of the Turkish family 


of languages as, e.g. the south-western (or Oghuz) 
group or Chuvash, etc. It is spoken (by about 20,000 
persons) in 47 villages, situated about 150 miles SW 
of Tehran. Whereas the linguistic differences from 
each village to each other village are small, the sum 
of these differences (sc. from the most remote points, 
Talkh-àb in the NW of the Khaladj area, and Vinarié, 
in the SE) is as considerable, or even more consider- 
able, than the differences between Kazan Tatar and 
Bashkir, or between Ottoman Turkish and Azeri. 

The first scholar to have studied the Khaladj 
language was Minorsky, in 1940 (see bibliography). 
Only a short time after him, the Iranian scholar 
Mughaddam, when investigating the Iranian local 
dialects around Aghtiyan, also gave a short survey 
of Khaladj. In 1968, the present writer described 
the peculiar features of Khaladj in an article based 
on the two older works. In 1968 and 1969 two ex- 
peditions to the territory of the Khaladj were 
undertaken, which produced a considerable amount 
of material (59 tapes, a vocabulary consisting of 
60,000 words, numerous texts, etc.). 

The Khaladj groups is characterised by its very 
outstanding archaisms. Thus it has preserved -d- 
(ancient Turk adak “foot” = Ottoman Turkish ayak 
= Khaladj hadák); the ancient Turkish h- (see 
bibliography, Eine seltsame ...); the proto-Turkish 
threefold vowel quantity (short, long, diphthongal), 
etc. Even in morphology, it has preserved many 
archaic features, such as the ablative in -da, the 
participle in -gili (— ancient Tuikic -igi). Khaladj 
is especially important in the field of lexicography; 
there are many ancient Turkish hapax legomena, 
such as gudghu “fly”, which survive only in Khaladj 
and in no other Turkish language. 

Bibliography: V. Minorsky, The Turkish 
dialect of Khalaj, in BSOS, x (1940), 417-37; M. 
Mughaddam, Giyishha-yi Wafs wa Ashtiydn wa 
Tafrash, in Irán-Küda, xi, Tehran 1318 sh.; G. 
Doerfer, Das Chaladsch — eine archaische Tiirk- 
Sprache in Zentralpersien, in ZDMG, cxviii 
(1968), 79-112; idem, Das Chaladsch — eine neu- 
entdeckte archaische Tutirksprache, in ZDMG, 
Supplementa I, 1969, 719-25; idem, Iran'daki Türk 
dileri, in TDAYB, cccii (1969), 1-23; idem, 
Irano-Altaistica, Turkish and Mongolian languages 
of Persia and Afghanistan, in Current Trends in 
Linguistics, vi, The Hague 1971, 217-34; idem, 
with the collaboration of W. Hesche, H. Schein- 
hardt, S. Tezcan, Khalaj materials, Bloomington 
1971; idem, O sostoyanii issledovaniya khaladshkoy 
gruppi yasikov, in Voprosi Yazikosnaniya, 1972, 
i, 89-96; idem, Der Imperativ im Chaladsch, in 
FUF, xxxix (1972), 295-340; idem, Eine seltsame 
alttürkisch-chaladsch Parallele in TDAYB (1973), 
1-24; idem, Yavlyaetsya li Khaladzhskiy  yasik 
dialektom azerbaydzhanskogo yazika?, in Sovetskaya 
Tyurkologiya (1974), i, 45-51; H. Scheinhardt, 
Halacistan’a bir araştırma gezisi, in Çağrı, 1 eylal 
1968, Nr. 128, 16-7; S. Çağatay, Türk lehçeleri 
örnckleri II (yaşayan Türk lehçe ve ağızları), 
Ankara 1972, 255-60; F. Zeynalov, Türk dillärinin 
lüsmifi wá "Khaladj dili grupu’ mäsäläsi, in 
Yazik i literatura, Baku 1972, 37-48; F. Zeynalov, 
Ob odnom "'drevnem lyurkskom yasike" v Srednem 
Irane, in Sov. Tyurkol. (1972), vi, 74-9; S. Tezcan, 
Zum Stand der Chaladsch-Forschung, in Sprache, 
Geschichte und Kultur der altaischen Völker, ed. 
G. Hazai and P. Zieme, Berlin 1974, 613-20. 

(G. DOERFER) 

KHALAF s. ‘ABD AL-MALIK., [sce IBN BASH- 
KUWAL]. 
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KHALAF s. HAYYAN at-AHMAR, ABU 
MUHRIZ (ca. 115-80/ca. 733-96), famous rdwiya 
of Basra. His parents came originally from Farghana 
and had been brought as captives to ‘Irak, and 
then freed by Bilal b. Abi Burda [see AL-AsH'ARI], 
whose mawld Khalaf remained. He had a prodigious 
memory, and knew perfectly Bedouin life, their 
language, traditions and legends, and he gathered 
together all the poetic works set before him in 
order to transmit them to his successors. He is 
said to have been the pupil of ‘Isa b. ‘Umar and 
Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala? [g.vv.], but did not pride 
himself on his knowledge of philology and was 
content with his perspicacity, which allowed him 
to distinguish easily between authentic and apoc- 
ryphal verses. However, he became the trans- 
mitter of the poetic corpus gathered together by 
Hammad al-Ràwiya [g.v.], fully aware of his bad 
reputation, and brought about a change of tastes 
among the ruwat of Basra by instructing them about 
the sasib of the Bedouins (al-Djahiz, Bayan, iv, 
23-4). His teaching was followed particularly by 
al-Asma and Abi Zayd al-Ansari [q.vv.], who 
had great faith in his judgment. Even so, his deep 
knowledge of archaic poetry, linked with a ten- 
dency which was quite frequent in his time, led 
him to compose poetry of Bedouin type which he 
attributed then to ancient poets, if at least his 
contemporaries are to be believed. He is especially 
accused of having fraudulently placed a number 
of verses under the name of Abü Du?àd al-Iyàdi 
[q.9., and above all, of being the author of the 
Lamiyyat al-‘Arab, which al-Shanfara [q.v.] did 
not in fact write; discussions about the authenticity 
of this poem have still not ended (see e.g. ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im al-Mallihi, ai-Lámiyyatán!, Damascus 
1966, who attempts in his introduction to show 
that Khalaf was not the author). At the end of 
his life, he is said to have condemned his own for- 
geries, but nothing is known of this. According 
to al-Djáhiz, Hayawán, iv, 181, numerous radjaz 
verses were attributed to him without permission. 

He is said to have composed a K. Djibal al- 
cArab of verses in which mountains are mentioned, 
and his works, of which a few verses are extant, 
have been gathered into a Dīwān transmitted by 
Abü Nuwás, who is himself said to have written 
within Khalaf's own lifetime his funeral oration, 
an elegy in fa? (Diwan, ed. A. SA. al-Ghazali, Cairo 
1953, 574-5). 

Bibliography: The suspicion which rests on 
Hammad and Khalaf throws doubt on the re- 
cension of archaic poetic texts, so that these two 
transmitters are frequently cited in the contio- 
versies over the authenticity of pre-Islamic 
poetry. Ahlwardt devoted a monograph to Khalaf, 
Chalaf al-Ahmar's Qaside, Greifswald 1859. See 
also Djāhiz, Bayān and Hayawān, indices; Ibn 
Sallam, index; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, index; Fihrist, 
50, 162; Aghani, index; Marzubani, Muwashshah, 
index; Kifti, Inbah al-ruwat, Cairo 1950-5, i, 
348-51; Zabidi, Tabakdt, Cairo 1956, 177-81; 
Suyiti, Bughya, 242; Abü Tayyib al-Lughawi, 
Maratib al-nahwiyyin, Cairo 1955, 46-7; Yakit, 
Irshad, iv, 179 ff. = Udaba?, xi, 66 ff.; G. Jacob, 
Schanfará-Studien, in SB Bayr. Akad. (1914-15); 
F. Gabrieli, in RSO, xv (1935), 358 ff.; idem, 
in Atti... Lincet (1946); Blachére, HLA, index. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

KHALAF s. MULÁ'IB ar-ASHHABI, with 
the lakab sAvrF AL-DAWLA, ruler of Hims and 
Afümiya in the late sth/irth century. He was 





accused of various misdeeds, including brigandage, 
and is said, during a siege of Salamiyya, to have 
thrown the Sharif Ibrahim al-Hashimi against the 
tower from a mangonel. In 483/1090, complaints 
were sent to the Sultan Malikshah, who ordered 
his brother Tutush, the ruler of Damascus, and other 
rulers of Syrian cities to proceed against him. A 
joint expedition captured Hims, and Khalaf was 
sent in an iron cage to the Sultan in Isfahan. He 
remained in captivity until the Sultan’s death in 
485/1092, whereupon he was released by the Sultan’s 
widow and sought refuge with the Amir al-Juyüsh 
al-Afdal in Cairo. In 488/1095-6 a delegation from 
Afamiya went to Egypt to request a new ruler, 
and accepted (or perhaps proposed) Khalaf, who 
returned to Syria, presumably in the Fatimid 
interest. He resumed his activities, and remained 
in control of Afamiya until he was murdered by 
Ismaili Assassins in 499/1106. 

Bibliography: A biography of Khalaf is 
included in the Bughyat al-talab of Kamal al-Din 
Ibn al-‘Adim (ed. from the Istanbul manuscript 
by B. Lewis in Mélanges Fuad Köprülü, Istanbul 
1953, 332-6); other sources in Ibn al-Kalànisi, 
Dhayl Ta’rikh Dimashk, 120-1, 149-50; ‘Azim, 
368, 371, 378; Ibn Muyassar, 466; Ibn al-‘Adim, 
Zubda, ii, index. The account in the Bughya is 
based on the (lost) fuller version of ‘Azimi, the 
chronicles of the Bani’ Munkidh, and the North 
Syrian chronicle of Ibn Zurayk, as quoted by al- 
‘Ulaymi, known as Hawa?idj Kash. (B. Lewis) 
AL-KHALAFIYYA, sub-sect (firka) of the 

Khàridji sect of the Ibàdiyya [g.v. This 
sub-sect, whose origins were purely political, was 
founded in what is now Tripolitania around the be- 
ginning of the 3rd/oth century by Khalaf b. al-Samh, 
grandson of the Ibádi imam Abu '1-Khattab ‘Abd al- 
A*là al-Ma'àáfiri al-Yamàni [g.v.]. Al-Samh b. ‘Abd 
al-A‘la, Khalaf’s father, was originally the vizier of 
the Rustamid imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahmi§n [q.v.], who held him in high esteem, and then 
after ca. 196/811-12, he was governor of Tripolitania 
(hayyiz Atrabulus) on behalf of this imam. The new 
governor resided in the township of Timiya or Timti 
in the extreme east of the Djabal Nafüsa [see AL- 
NAFÜSA, DJABAL] and was distinguished by his justice 
and his loyalty towards ‘Abd al-Wahhab; he died be- 
fore this last, i.e. before 208/823-4. 

The Berber Ibadi notables of Tripolitania (sc. the 
deputy governors of particular tribes or of districts 
subordinate to al-Samh), influenced by the favourable 
impression left behind by his period of government, 
but showing themselves completely ignorant of the 
basic principles of the Ibàdi doctrines, resclved to 
appoint his son Khalaf as their chief. This may also 
be considered as an attempt by the Berber Ibadi 
tribes of Tripolitania to claim for themselves a 
certain measure of independence of the Rustamid 
imams in Tahert. ‘Abd al-Wahhab refused to confirm 
the election of Khalaf, but as Khalaf and his sup- 
porters refused to yield, and a schism followed, taking 
in the whole of Ibadi Tripolitania except for the 
western and central parts of the Djabal Nafüsa, 
whose population, under the governorship of Abu 
'l-Hasan Ayyüb and then of his successor Abi 
‘Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Djanawuni, remained 
Wahbis and faithful to the Bani Rustam. Having 
been elected as imam by his partisans, Khalaf 
besieged Timiya, his father’s old residence, and 
carried on continuous warfare against Abū ‘Ubayda. 
This only ended when Abū ‘Ubayda won a victory 
over his army in 221/835-6, during the imāmate of 
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al-Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, after which Khalaf's 
principality began to disintegrate. Thus the eastern 
part of this principality, comprising the northeastern 
part of Tripolitania, to the east of the meridian of 
Tripoli, became independent, and according to Ibn 
Khurradadhbih [g.v.], in ca. 232/846-7 formed a 
Berber kingdom under Ibn Saghir al-Barbari al- 
Masmidi. Likewise, the Tripolitanian Djefára, which 
had also been part of Khalaf's principality, fell at 
about the same time under the influence of the Nafüsa 
of the Djabal. Certainly, when the ruler of Egypt 
Ahmad b. Tülün in 266/879-80 besieged the Aghlabid 
town of Tripoli, the people there received help from 
Abü Mansür Ilyàs, governor of the Djabal Nafusa 
and from the imams of Tahert; he must therefore 
have been, at this time, in control of all the region 
between the Djabal and the Mediterranean. 

It was apparently shortly after this that Ibn 
Khalaf, Khalaf b. al-Samh’s son and successor, who 
had been expelled from his seat of Timiya, took 
refuge with the Berber tribe of Zawagha, partisans 
of the Khalafiyya, in the Risü or Risó peninsula 
(Rimü in al-Shammáàkhi, Ris in Muntaner, the r4th 
century Catalan chronicler, Ràzü in al-Bakri, the 
modern district of al-‘Akkara opposite Djerba). 
Pursued by Abia Mansir Ilyas’s army, Ibn Khalaf 
crossed over to Djerba, where he put himself under 
the protection of a section of the Zawagha tribe 
who lived on the island, who nevertheless extradited 
him and sent him to Abü Mansür. According to 
the North African Ibàdi historian Abü Zakariyyà? 
al-Wardjlàni [g.v.], this event took place towards 
the end of the Rustamids, apparently under the 
rule of the Rustamid imám Yüsuf b. Mubammad 
b. al-Aflah, who reigned from 281/894. Since Abi 
Mansir Ilyas was dead by 283/896-7, at the time 
of the battle of Mani, it appears that the Khalafi 
principality in Tripolitania came to an end in 282/ 
895-6. Ibn Khalaf became Abii Mansir’s prisoner, 
and was deported to the Djabal Nafisa, where he 
died at some unknown date, by then probably a 
convert to Wahbism. 

Certain Khalafi groups persisted after the fall 
of their imamate. Thus there were Khalafi splinter 
groups at Ghadamés and in the Fezzàn in the 3rd/ 
9th century, in the district of Risü and on the island 
of Djerba in the 4th/roth century, in the town of 
Zawagha on the Tripolitanian coast in the sth/rrth 
century, and in the districts of Yéfren, Babil, Kikla 
and Tákbàl in the east of the Djabal Nafüsa, until 
the middle of the 7th/13th century. According to L. 
Massignon, there were stil remnants of them 
amongst the inhabitants of the Djabal Nafisa 
and the Gharyàn in ca. 1925. 

Bibliography: E. Masqueray, Chronique 
d'Abou Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 128-44, 152-69, 188- 
94; Dardjini, K. Tabakat al-mashayikh, Cracow 
ms. 275, ff. 23b-27a, 42a-b; Shammakhi, K. al- 
Siyar, Cairo 1301/1884, 161, 178-9, 203, 224- 
4, 275, 281-3, 342, 546 and passim; Muhammad 
Atfiyyash, Risala shafiya fi ba‘d tawarikh, lith. 
Algiers 1299/1880, 53; Massignon, Annuaire du 
monde musulman®, Paris 1925, 132; Lewicki, 
Etudes ibddites nord-africaines, Warsaw 1955, 48-9, 
62, 92, 101, 112-16 and passim, On the geographical 
distribution of Ibadi groups in mediaeval North 
Africa, see RO, xxi (1957), 312, 324-5, 331, 336-8, 
341; and on the Ibadiyya in mediaeval Tunisia, 
see Accademia Polacca di Scienze e Lettere, Bi- 
blioteca di Roma, Conferenze, fasc. 6, Rome 1959, 
8-9, and [P. Cuperly], Apergus sur Vhistoire de 
Pibadisme au Mzàb (al-Risála al-Safiya fi ba'd 


tawarikh ahl Wadi Mizab de Muhammad Atffiyyas), 

partial Fr. tr. with introd. and notes by Pierre 

Cuperly, 1973 (= mémoire de maitrise presented 

to Fac. of Letters, Paris-Sorbonne, 1971). 

(T. Lewicki) 

KHALDJIS, an Indo-Muslim dynasty who 
ruled briefly in Dihli 689-720/1290-1320. 

The Khaldjis were probably of Turkish origin [see 
KBALADJ, i, History] and the old view that they were 
Afghans or Pathans probably arose from Barani’s 
statement (Ta?rikh-i Firüzsháhi, Calcutta 1862, 171) 
that the relations of Djalál al-Din Firüz Shàh, founder 
of the dynasty, with the Turks were strained because 
he belonged to another racial stock (as]). He was the 
son of Yughrush (Yahya b. Ahmad, Tarikh-i-Muba- 
raksháhi, Calcutta 1931, 61), and seems to have en- 
tered the service of Sultàn Balban, who is stated to 
have left him with his son Bughrà Khàn when the 
latter was appointed to the government of Bengal 
after the suppression of Tughril Beg's rebellion in 
678/1280 (*Isàmi gives 670/1271, see Futih al-saláfin, 
Madras 1948, 168). Eight years later Bughra Khan 
passed him on to his own son Kaykubad, who had suc- 
ceeded Balban as Sultan of Dihli, and he subse- 
quently became governor of Sam4na and then Baran, 
before being summoned to Dihli to take charge of 
the important office of ‘Arid-i Mamálik, receiving 
the title of Shà?ista Khan. As the health of the Sultan 
was deteriorating fast due to an attack of paralysis, 
the Turkish nobles, led by Itimar Kacan and Itimar 
Surkhà, deposed him and enthroned his three-year 
old son under the title of Shams al-Din Kayumarth. 
Firüz managed to dispose of his rivals Kacan and 
Itimar Surkhà, and had them killed, so that most of 
the Turkish maliks and khans now came over to 
Firiz, and he ascended the throne on 3 Jumādā 
al-Akhir 689/13 June 1290, according to Amir 
Khusraw, Miftah al-futih, English tr. in Elliot and 
Dowson, iii, 536, but Rabi‘ al-Akhir/April-May, 
according to the Tarikh-i-Mubdarakshahi, 61, as 
Sultan Djalal al-Din, Kaykubad having already 
been killed by a person whose father had been put 
to death under his orders. As the people of Dihli 
believed that the Khaldjis were not Turks, there 
was opposition to the transfer of power to them; 
hence in the beginning, Djalal al-Din stayed in 
Kaykubad’s palace at Kilikheri, which was rebuilt 
and embellished and came to be known as Shahr-i- 
naw or New City. 

Before formally crowning himself, the Sultan had 
made some promotions and transfers, the most im- 
portant of which, besides the awards conferred on 
his sons and relations, was the appointment of Bal- 
ban's nephew, Malik Chadjdjü Kishli Khan to the 
tkia@® of Kara-Manikpir. However, he raised the 
standard of revolt in the second year of the reign 
and marched towards Dihli. Djalal al-Din, leaving 
the capital in the charge of his eldest son, Khan 
Khànàn, also moved out of the capital and reached 
Badáyün. His advance guard, led by his second 
son, Arkali Khàn, crossed the Ganges, attacked the 
rebels and completely worsted them. Kishli Khàn 
tried to escape, but he was soon surrendered by a 
Hindu mukaddam or headman with whom he had 
taken refuge. The Sultan treated him mildly and 
sent him along with other captives to Multan, 
which had been assigned to Arkali Khan. Another 
instance of his mild treatment of offenders was 
his decision about the murderous thugs who had 
been captured and brought to Dihli, and who 
were simply deported to Bengal. 

However, it is rather surprising that in the case 
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of a darwish, Sidi Muwallih, Sultàn Djalàl al-Din de- 
parted from his policy of leniency and allowed him 
to be killed barbarously under the orders of his son. 
Muwallih originally came from the northern terri- 
tories (wilàyat-i-mulk-i-bàlà, Barani, 208), and is 
Stated to have stayed for some days with Shaykh 
Farid al-Din Gandjshakar who had advised him not 
to allow rich people to become associated with 
him. It appears that he paid no heed to this advice 
and threw open the door of his hospice (khanakah) 
to men in all walks of life, regardless of their status. 
His growing popularity roused jealousy, and some 
of his enemies created a suspicion in the mind of 
the Sultan that Sidi Muwallih was planning to 
capture the throne. Djalal al-Din accordingly 
ordered his arrest, but unable to establish his guilt, 
the Sultan is said to have appealed to a party of 
Kalandar dervishes who were present to do him 
justice; one of them immediately attacked the 
Sidi with a sharp razor, and at the order of Arkali 
Khàn he was trampled to death under the feet 
of an elephant. Most of the historians consider it as 
the murder of an innocent person; Barani goes to the 
extent of remarking that after his murder the city 
was enveloped in the evening by total darkness due 
to a wind storm (kali dndhi), and adds that in fact 
the decline of the Sultan’s power began from that day. 

Shortly after Sidi Muwallih’s execution, Djalal al- 
Din led an unsuccessful expedition against Ran- 
thambor. More determined was the Sultàn's attitude 
in expelling the Mongols who had invaded his 
kingdom with a large army led by a grandson of 
Hulagü. He met the invaders near Sunàm and in- 
flicted a heavy defeat on their advance guard, 
after which they accepted his terms and were al- 
lowed to go back unmolested. Another military 
exploit of the year 691/1292 was the invasion of 
MAlwa by the nephew of the Sultan, ‘Ali Garshasp 
(later ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji). He captured Bhilsa 
and, laden with considerable booty, returned to 
Dihli and was given the iktà* of Awadh as a re- 
ward in addition to his original assignment of Kara- 
Manikpür. Two years later ‘Ali left on a bigger ad- 
venture, his objective now being the conquest of 
Deogir, the rich capital of the Yadava ruler Rama 
Candra. With a force of 7,000-8,000 horse he marched 
to Elličpūr in Berar, where he gave out that he 
was a discontented noble of Dihli and was going 
to the south to seek service with the ruler of Raja- 
mundri in south Telingana. After resting for two days 
he marched on Deogir, took the Ràdjà by surprise, 
defeated him in a battle fought in the vicinity of the 
town and forced him to take refuge in the fortress. 
*Ali further defeated the eldest son of the Radja, 
Shankar (Singhanadev or Sankhdev, according to 
some authorities; see K. S. Lal, History of the Khaljis, 
Allahabad 1950, 52, and Elliot and Dowson, iii, 551). 
Father and son had no option but to beg for peace; 
the Radja had to cede the province of Elliépur and 
pay an indemnity in the form of hundreds of maunds 
of gold, silver and jewels, besides horses and ele- 
phants. Laden with enormous wealth, ‘Ala? al-Din 
safely returned to Kara, although the Sultan, who 
was on a hunting expedition in the neighbourhood 
of Gwalior could have easily intercepted him on 
his return march, since he had attacked Deogir 
without his permission. 

After his arrival in Kara, ‘Ala? al-Din adopted 
an attitude of apprehensive penitence and ultimately 
succeeded in persuading the Sultan to visit him and 
forgive his misdemeanour. Despite the warning of 
his counsellors, Djalal al-Din left Dihli and reached 








the bank of the Ganges, where his nephew was en- 
camping. Just at the moment when the aged Sultan 
was about to embrace him in affection, ‘Ala? al-Din 
had him murdered, proclaimed himself king (Rama- 
dan 695/July 1296), and seized Dihli. 

During his reign of twenty years (695-715/1296- 
1316), the new Sultan not only made extensive con- 
quests resulting in the annexation of the entire region 
of central and south India, but also established peace 
in the north by stopping the frequent raids of the 
Mongols and introducing a number of administrative 
and economic reforms; here only a brief reference 
can be made to his multifarious achievements. 

‘Ala? al-Din had not been on the throne even for 
a year when the first raid of the Mongols came. 
They were, however, defeated and pushed back by 
the Sultan’s forces. This was soon followed by another 
raid under a Mongol chief, named Saldi (Barani 
253; Sagdi and Saldi in Futéh al-salatin, 251); as 
before ‘Ala? al-Din’s brave commander, Zafar Khan 
defeated them capturing 2,000 prisoners. In 699/1299 
came one of their greatest raids under the leadership 
of Kutlugh Kh’adja, when they reached the gates of 
Dihli, Rejecting the advice of his counsellors to buy 
off the raiders, ‘Ala? al-Din assembled a large army, 
marched out of the city and encamped in the plain of 
Siri. After the death in battle of Zafar Khan, the 
Mongols nevertheless broke camp and retreated. The 
next Mongol invasion was led by Targhi, who, 
knowing that the Sultan was busy in the siege of 
Chitor (702-3/1302-3), marched with an army of 
120,000 horsemen right up to the Jamuna. ‘Alā’ 
al-Din, who had in the meantime returned from 
Chitor, having suffered considerable losses in matériel, 
shut himself up in the fortress of Siri which was 
besieged by the Mongols. The Sultàn is stated to 
have requested Nizam al-Din Awliya?, a pious 
Safi shaykh, living near Dihli, to pray for his victory, 
and the sudden and unexpected retirement of the 
Mongols when they were in a clearly advantageous 
position was attributed by contemporary historians 
to his prayers. Nevertheless, ‘Ala? al-Din was shaken 
by this raid and decided to take effective measures 
to increase the strength of his army and repair 
and regarrison the old forts in the north-western 
region. It is not surprising, therefore, that when 
the next horde of the Mongols came in 705/1305 
they found the Sultan’s army fully prepared to meet 
them. They avoided the newly-repaired forts, and 
marching along the line of the Himalayas, reached 
Amróha, about 8o miles to the east of Dilhi. The 
Sultàn's army commanded by the maliks Tughluk and 
Kafir intercepted them on their return march and 
defeating them in battle captured their leaders, 
*Ali Beg and Tartàk, with 8,000 men besides a large 
number of horses (Barani, 320; Tartàk in Amir Khus- 
raw, Khazain al-futth, 37). ‘Ala? al-Din ordered 
the prisoners to be killed and their skulls to be built 
into the walls of the fortress of Siri. In the following 
year, the Mongols again entered the subcontinent 
under Kabak and crossed the Indus near Multan, but 
Tughluk again defeated them on their return march. 
The last raid of the Mongols in this time (according 
to some authorities, an off-shoot of the previous 
one) was led by Ikbálmand; he was also defeated 
and slain, and the Sultan ordered the captives 
to be crushed to death. Their successive defeats, the 
harsh treatment meted. out to the captives and 
Tughluk's incursions into their own regions deterred 
them from raiding the territories of the Dihli Sul- 
tanate as long as ‘Ala? al-Din occupied the throne. 
It appears that besides the major invasions mentioned 
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by the historians the Mongols frequently raided the 
frontier regions, for according to an inscription, 
which Ibn Battüta saw in the mosque of Multan, 
Tughluk had encountered the Mongols on 29 oc- 
casions and it was for this reason that he had come 
to be known as Ghàzi Malik. 

Far more enduring than his victories over the 
Mongols were ‘Ala? al-Din’s conquests in central and 
southern India. In 698/1299 the Sultàn sent Ulugh 
Khan and Nusrat Khan to conquer Gudjarat. They 
captured its ancient capital Anhilwara (Pafan), but 
its ruler Radja Karan managed to escape towards 
Deogir. Besides the booty, they also brought to Dihli 
the idol that had been set up at Somnath in place of 
the one destroyed by Sultàn Mahmüd. *Alà? al-Din's 
successes during the first two or three years of the 
reign led him to entertain wild schemes of conquering 
the world and founding a new religion. Luckily one 
of his wise counsellors, ‘Alā? al-Mulk, cautiously 
advised him to abandon the idea of founding a new 
faith, and to undertake the conquest of Rajputana 
and other parts of the subcontinent. Accordingly in 
699/1299 he sent an army to conquer Ranthambor and 
subsequently left the capital to supervise the opera- 
tions in person. In the course of a hunting trip on 
his way to Ranthambor he was separated from the 
main party. One of his nephews, Akat Khan, finding 
him unprotected, attacked the Sultan and seemingly 
shot him dead with an arrow. Then he rushed to the 
camp and proclaimed himself Sultan, but before he 
was able to fully control the situation ‘Ala? al-Din, 
who had only become unconscious for some time, 
returned with a party of his followers. Akat was over- 
powered and put to death, and ‘Ala? al-Din proceeded 
towards Ranthambor. During his absence from the 
capital, two other nephews of the Sultan unsuccess- 
fully rose against the central government in their 
fiefs in Badayin and Awadh. More serious than these 
risings was the rebellion of Hadjdji Mawlà who seized 
the Red Palace at Dihli and placed on the throne a 
Sayyid who was, through his mother, a descendant 
of Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish. Within a week 
however, the rebellion was suppressed by Malik 
Hamid al-Din, called A4mir-i-K&h. In the winter of 
Djumáàdà II 7or/January 1303, *Alà? al-Din marched 
on Chitor and captured it without much difficulty; 
its Rajput ruler, Ratan Singh, was brought as a 
prisoner to Dihli. Malik Mubammad Djàisi, a Hindi 
poet of the roth/r6th century, has versified a story 
that ‘Ala? al-Din’s attack on Chitor was prompted 
by his desire to obtain Padmini, the beautiful 
daughter of its Radja, but it is not mentioned by 
any contemporary historian, and cannot, therefore, 
be accepted as a fact, although it has been included 
in the chapter on the Khaldjis in The Cambridge 
History of India. After Rajputana, ‘Alā’? al-Din turned 
his attention to Malwa and sent ‘Ayn al-Mulk 
Multani in 705/1305 to conquer it. The Radja forces 
offered a determined resistance, but they were 
defeated by the Muslims who captured important 
places like Ujjain, Mandi and Chanderi. Kanhar 
Deo, the Radja of Jalore, was so unnerved by 
these victories of ‘Ayn al-Mulk that he accompanied 
him to Dihli and offered allegiance to the Sultan. In 
Ramadan 705/March 1306 (according to Amir 
Khusraw, Khazá?in al-futüh, Calcutta 1953, 65) 
‘Ala? al-Din despatched Malik Kafir (now Malik 
Naib) to punish Rama Candra who had not sent 
the tribute for several years. He was also com- 
missioned to bring Dewal Dewi, daughter of the 
fugitive Radja of Gudjarat, as her mother, now in 
Dihlt, wanted to see her. The princess was abducted 


and sent to Dilhi, where she was married to ‘Ala? 
al-Din’s son, Khidr Khan; the story of their love 
and marriage was described by Amir Khusraw in 
his mathnawi entitled Khidr Khan-Dawalrani. 
Appointing his own officers in Ellitpur, Malik 
Naib marched on Deogir; Rama Candra offered 
his submission, and was treated generously by ‘Ala? 
al-Din; the title of ráy-ráyán was conferred on him 
and he was allowed to govern Deogir as a vassal of 
Dihli. 

Two minor expeditions may be mentioned before 
Malik N8?ib's next campaign in the south. Siwàna, an 
important stronghold in Marwar, was besieged and 
captured; its ruler Sital Deo offered submission and 
presented one hundred elephants and costly gifts. His 
state was annexed, but he was allowed to retain his 
fortress. An army was also sent against Jalore, and 
its Radja, Kanhar Deo, put to death. Malik Na?ib 
left Dihli in 709/1309 (Barani, 327) on his second 
campaign in the south, which was directed against 
the Kakatya State of Telingana. Its capital, War- 
rangal, was captured from the ruler Pratapudra 
Deo II, who submitted and offered a large indemnity 
in the form of horses, elephants, coined money 
and jewels besides the payment of an annual tribute. 

In 710/1310 Malik Naib and Khvàdja Hàdijdii 
were again sent to the south. Marching via Deogir 
(now governed by Rama Candra's son) the Sultàn's 
army reached Dwara Samudra, capital of the 
Hoysala ruler, Vira Ballala III. After its fall, Malik 
Nà/ib moved towards the Pandya Kingdom in 
the extreme south. Prince Sundar Pandya, who had 
murdered his father but had failed to seize the 
throne and had been expelled by his brother, Vira, 
had come to the court of ‘Ala? al-Din with an appeal 
for help. However, on hearing that Malik Nà/ib 
was marching on his capital Vira fled from there and 
the Sultan’s army captured Madura without any 
fighting. Malik Na’ib’s last expedition to the south 
was directed against Deogir, as its new Radja 
had tried to defy the authority of the Sultan. The 
Malik put the rebellious Radja to death and assumed 
its government. To make firm the authority of the 
central government, he had to recapture some 
fortresses in the south and annex the tract between 
the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers. Malik Na’ib 
is stated to have built a small mosque, known as 
*Alài Masdjid, at Ràmeshvarem, near the sea 
coast, which was in existence when Firishta wrote 
his book (Bombay ed., i, 210). Thus in the course of 
less than eight years, ‘Ala? al-Din’s generals brought 
the entire region of the south under the sway of their 
master. The Sultan, however, being a realist in 
politics, did not assume direct administration there; 
except for Deogir, which was annexed and directly 
governed from Dilhi, the Hindu rulers remained as 
vassals of the Sultan. 

Besides his extensive conquests and positive meas- 
ures to establish peace by stopping the raids of the 
Mongols, ‘Ala? al-Din’s reign is marked by a series 
of administrative, agrarian and economic reforms. 
The successive rebellions which had occurred during 
his absence from the capital at the time of the siege 
of Ranthambor convinced the Sultan of the need of 
inquiring into their causes and taking necessary steps 
to eradicate the possibility of their recurrence. It 
seemed to him and his advisers ultimately that they 
were due to neglect of the internal espionage system, 
a general use of wine, matrimonial alliances among 
the families of the nobles, and the concentration of 
excessive wealth by individuals. In pursuance of 
curbing this last, he enacted laws according to which 
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all rent-free lands, including religious endowments, 
were confiscated to the state, and tax collectors were 
instructed to collect gold on all possible pretexts, 
with the result that only small holdings of a few 
thousand tankas’ rental were left with the landowners, 
thus reducing their military power and their ability 
to rebel, as is clear from the history of the remaining 
years of ‘Ala? al-Din’s reign. The internal espionage 
system was improved, and it was stated that courtiers 
became so afraid of their conversations being reported 
to the Sultan that when near the palace they dared 
not speak, and expressed their ideas by signs rather 
than words. Another ordinance prohibited the use of 
alcohol and intoxicating drugs; the Sultan himself 
gave up drinking and ordered his wine vessels to be 
broken and their contents poured out in front of the 
Badāyŭn gate, Those who tried to smuggle wine into 
the capital suffered exemplary punishment. However, 
the Sultan later relaxed the rigour of these measures 
by not taking notice of private manufacturers and 
consumption of wine. Lastly, he issued an ordinance 
which made it obligatory on the nobles to obtain 
permission of the Sultan for matrimonial alliances 
among their families. These enactments naturally 
affected the nobles and wealthy families living in 
the capital or its suburbs, but ‘Ala? al-Din knew 
that the rich and influential persons in the villages 
could also become a source of danger. The regula- 
tions issued by him with regard to the leading 
men in the villages (mukaddams, balahars and 
khüfs) have been misunderstood by some writers; 
Barani used the general term “Hindu” for these 
persons, and possible most of them did belong to 
that community. According to another ordinance, 
some new taxes were levied as, for instance, a 
grazing cess on milch cows and goats. 

*Ala? al-Din's economic policy, mainly based on 
a system of price control, was the result of his ef- 
forts to maintain a large standing army against 
threats from the Mongols. Apparently realising 
that taxes could not be raised indefinitely, and that 
it was dangerous to decrease the pay of the soldiers, 
he decided to reduce the prices of commodities and 
make the necessaries of life so cheap that a horse- 
man could be recruited on a comparatively small 
pay of 234 tankas per annum with 78 tankas for 
keeping an additional horse. ‘Ala? al-Din started 
with issuing several regulations according to which 
prices of corn were fixed, government stores were 
opened, the caravans of newcomers were registered 
and state revenue in the neighbouring areas was 
collected in kind. Malik Kabül, an honest and strict 
officer, was appointed Shakna-i-Mandi (market 
superintendent). He suppressed hoarding, and the 
Sultan ordered that those who gave short measure 
should have flesh equal in weight to the deficiency 
cut from their own bodies. The state also fixed the 
prices of other necessaries of life, such as cloth, 
for which a separate market was opened in an open 
plot of land near Badàyün gate, known as the 
Saráy-i *Adl. Some idea of the resulting cheapness 
of commodities can be formed from the list given 
in Barani’s Ta@rikh-i  Firüzsháhi, according to 
which wheat was sold at 7!/, djitals (small copper 
coins) per maund and rice at 5 djitals per maund. 
The price of a fine horse was for obvious reasons 
over 100 fankas, but a milch cow could be had for 
3 to 4 lankas, while a goat was sold for 1o to 14 
djitals only (a silver tanka was equal to 64 djitals). 
However, much opposition must have arisen from 
vested interests, and this explains Berani’s remark 
that all these regulations remained in operation only 





in the time of Ala? al-Din, whilst his son Mubarak 
Shah Khaldji was unable to enforce them. 

*Al2? al-Din was a severe but vigorous ruler, yet 
owing to rivalries and a quarrel for power between 
his eldest son, Khidr Khàn, and Malik Nà?ib, his 
last days were unhappy. The former was transferred 
to Amróha and thus sent away from the capital, but 
returned to Dihli on the pretext of visiting the tombs 
of some of the leading skaykhs there. In the midst 
of these worries, the Sultàn died in Shawwiàl 716/ 
January 1316. Before his death Malik Nà?ib, who had 
great influence over the Sultán, had persuaded him 
to disinherit Khidr Khàn, to imprison him in the fort 
of Gwalior, and to nominate his young son, Shihab 
al-Din ‘Umar, as heir to the throne, On the latter’s 
accession Malik Na?ib assumed the powers of regent 
and ordered Khidr Khan and his brother, Shadi Khan, 
who had been imprisoned in Siri, to be blinded. ‘Ala? 
al-Din's third son, Mubarak Khan, who had also been 
imprisoned, was also blinded. The prince, however, 
succeeded in bribing some of the palace guard, and 
they agreed to murder Malik Nà?ib and his compa- 
nions. Thus this cruel and ambitious slave of ‘Ala? 
al-Din was killed only 35 days after his master’s 
death. Mubarak now became the regent of his 
infant brother, but only two months later he blinded 
him and ascended the throne under the title of 
Kutb al-Din Mubarak Shah. The new Sultan, a 
youth of 18, began his reign by setting free a number 
of prisoners, recalling those who had been banished 
by his father and rescinding his enactments in 
regard to heavy taxation and control over prices 
of commodities, thus gaining considerable popularity. 

Soon after his accession Mubarak left for the south 
where Harpil Deo, a son-in-law of Rama Candra, had 
seized power and defied the authority of Dihli. On 
the approach of the Sultàn's army, however, he fled 
from the capital, but he was captured and put to 
death and the administration of Deogir was entrusted 
to Malik Yaklakhi; after sending his favourite slave, 
Khusraw, on an expedition to Madura, and having 
spent the rainy season of 718/1318 in Deogir, the 
Sultan set out for the north. On his return journey 
a plot was made to kill Mubarak, but the news leaked 
out and the conspirators were executed. He also 
ordered his three brothers, Khidr Khan, Shadi Khan 
and Shihab al-Din ‘Umar, to be murdered. 

Mubarak now gave himself up completely to a life 
of debauchery. His infatuation for Khusraw Khan, a 
slave belonging to a low caste (variously spelt as 
parwari or brád& in the Persian histories), grew day 
by day until the latter secured an ascendancy over 
his master, and he decided to kill the Sultan and seize 
the throne. Mubarak was warned of the danger of a 
conspiracy, but he paid no heed to it and Khusraw’s 
partisans succeeded in murdering him (720/1320). 
His head was severed from his body and thrown into 
the courtyard where the courtiers who were urgently 
summoned to the Palace could see it. On the following 
morning, Khusraw ascended the vacant throne, 
assuming the title of Sultan Nasir al-Din; his reign, 
however, proved brief. 

According to Barani, 411, Khusraw and his follow- 
ers embraced Islam but were not genuine in the change 
of faith; they started worshipping idols within the 
palace, used copies of the Kur?àn as stools and wan- 
tonly outraged the Muslim women. Some of the Mus- 
lim leaders, unable to bear his excesses, decided 
on his overthrow. Djünà Khàn (the later Sultan Mu- 
hammad b. Tughluk (725-52/1325-51) left the capital 
for Samana where his father, Ghazi Malik, was then 
posted. The latter organised a campaign and marched 
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on Dihli and defeated an army that was sent against 
him under the command of Khusraw’s brother. The 
final battle was fought near the old fort of Indrapat 
in which Khusraw was defeated, in spite of his pro- 
fuse distribution of wealth to win the support of the 
army and the sympathy of the people. He escaped, 
but was later found, and Ghàzi Malik ordered him to 
be beheaded. On the following morning the nobles 
urged him to accept the crown as there was no one 
left in the family of ‘Ala? al-Din who could lawfully 
wear it. Hence Ghàzi Malik ascended the throne of 
Dihli in Sha*bàn 720/September 1320 under the title 
of Sultàn Ghiyáth al-Din Tughluk Shàh and began the 
line of Tughlükid Sultans. 
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KHALDJIS of mAtwa. [see MALwa]. 

AL-KHALDUNIYYA (aL-DJAM‘IYYA), a cul- 
tural association established in Tunis under the 
spiritual aegis of Ibn Khaldin. It was sanctioned on 
22 December 1896/18 Radjab 1314 and its premises 
officially opened on Saturday, 14 Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 
1314/15 May 1897 in the presence of the Tunisian 
authorities. 

Its creation was in part due to the united efforts 
of Tunisians educated at the Sàdiki College, who were 
anxious to effect a reconciliation with former students 
of the Zaytüna. In this aim they were supported by 
shaykhs who were the Zaytüna's instructors. . Their 
action was in line with the political and cultural 
trends advocated and put into practice by the minister 
Khayr al-Din [q.v.], which put a determinedly modern 
slant on traditional studies and provided the Zaytiina’s 
students with a scientific course of study that gave 
them an opening into the modern world, which the 
French socio-cultural presence in Tunisia made es- 
sential. 

The activities of the Near Eastern reformists, and 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh’s two visits to Tunis (in 
December 1884 and 1903), also had an influence on 
the teaching of Arabic studies. During his second 
visit to the city, ‘Abduh even put forward the notion 
of introducing instruction in science and mathe- 
matics into the Zaytüna itself. 

In 1893 the modern studies courses followed at 
the Khaldüniyya were set as obligatory tests in the 
Zaytüna's examinations and recognised in the official 


diploma of applied studies which was created by a 
decree of 28 Djumada II 1316/12 November 1898 and 
which conferred job advantages on its holders. 

In order to achieve these ends, the association 
had to smooth over difficulties, combat numerous 
instances of prejudice and counter the many objec- 
tions raised by the traditionalists, who considered 
that the study of modern science was a profane action 
which might strike a blow at the unity of Islam, The 
association also had to struggle to balance a very 
shaky budget and raise the necessary credit to cover 
the cost of organising courses and lectures, acquiring 
books for the library and materials which would en- 
able students to begin scientific experiments. 

The Khaldiniyya course of studies, taught in 
modern Arabic, imparted, up to World War I, the 
rudiments of knowledge which played a valuable part 
in the diffusion of scientific ideas among students and 
the adults who attended lectures aimed at popular- 
ising ideas on physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
modern literature, history, law, economic and 
commercial geography and political economy. 

The last president, Shaykh Fadil Ibn ‘Ashir, had 
a Zaytün university education but was a whole- 
hearted advocate of the modern ideas that, from 1945, 
took over from the former directors, who were of 
essentially Sàdikian education. Ibn ‘Ashir inaugu- 
rated the final phase, which concluded with the 
educational reforms of 1958. Several projects were 
dear to his heart. He renewed the objectives of the 
association by setting up many ''Khaldünian" 
organisations which coincided with a new spirit of 
nationalism stemming from the Arab League. He 
created an Arabic general certificate of education 
based on a general and scientific curriculum in the 
Arabic language which fitted students for enroll- 
ment in the universities of the Arab countries. He 
also opened an Institute of Islamic Studies which 
was intended to revitalise Islamic culture, and from 
1945 onwards drew attention to the new realities 
governing the modern world by organising a series 
of conferences on specific themes. In addition, he 
set up an Arabic Institute of Law in 1946 with 
the aim of modernising law studies and improving 
the education of barristers and magistrates, so that 
Tunisian justice might be better served. Finally, in 
the same year he founded the Institute of Philosophy, 
to educate students who wished to prepare for 
advanced level philosophy, and also to give wider 
currency to the major trends of Islamic philosophy. 

It is clear, therefore, that from its inception the 
Khaldüniyya had the dual aim of preparing students 
for official examinations through a proper course of 
study and of giving adults theopportunity to round off 
their general education and diversify their knowledge. 

With its combination of instruction and culture, 
the Khaldüniyya was gradually raised from the status 
of a private association to that of a national cultural 
institution which organised courses and conferences 
and put in train various other activities. To fulfil 
these tasks, it employed a linguistic tool which served 
to transmit traditional teaching but was sufficiently 
flexible to convey and give mastery of modern and 
scientific knowledge. 
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BANU KHALID, an Arab tribe occupying the 
central part of the eastern provinces of modern Saudi 
Arabia, the region along the Gulf coast known since 
earlier times as al-Ahsa? or al-Has4 [9.v.]. The 
tribe at present occupies the territory lying between 
al-Miktà* in the north and al-Bay4ad in the south, with 
its centre at the town of al-Hasa. For the last two 
centuries, the chieftainship has been in the hands of 
the *Uray*ir family. 

The tribe begins to figure in historical sources 
from the roth/r6th century onwards, indicating its 
growing importance. In 989/1581 they fought off 
Sharifian forces trying to occupy al-Hasa from the sea, 
but could not prevent the Ottomans, who had the 
support of the Muntafik tribe (g.v.] of Lower ‘Irak, 
from occupying the region soon afterwards. The Otto- 
mans held it till 1082/1670, when Barràk b. *Uray*ir 
Al Hamid, member of an important family of the 
Band Khalid, killed Rashid b. Maghamis Al Shabib 
of the Muntafik and drove the Turks from the town 
of al-Hufhif or al-Hufif [g.v.], and thus ended the 
first Turkish occupation of the province. It was 
Barrak who established a summer residence in 
Kuwayt, in a fortress called, like that of al-Hufhüf, 
a két or kut (whence the diminutive kuwayt from this 
Indian word). He also sacked the town of al-Dir‘iyya 
{g.v.] in ca, 1091/1680, but died soon afterwards, and 
his brother Muhammad succeeded as tribal chief. 
Until his death in 1102/1691, Muhammad made 
various incursions into the regions of al-Yamama, 
al-Khardj and Sudayr in Nadjd. He was followed by 
Sa*dün b. Muhammad b. Husayn b. *Uthmàn, who 
had been Barrak’s ally in the expulsion of the Turks, 
and under him the area controlled by the Banü 
Khálid reached its greatest extent, from Kuwayt in 
the north to Katar in the south. He envisaged also a 
policy of conquest in Nadjd, where in 1095/1684 the 
Idrisid Sharif Idris b. Watban, who at that time 
controlled al-Dir‘iyya, had been killed by one 
Sultan b. Hamid al-Kaysi, who was probably a 
member of the Bani Khalid, and who had then made 
himself lord of that town; it was held by Sultan 
and his brother ‘Abd Allah for some two decades. 
However, incursions from al-Hasà continued, and 
we find Sa*dün again attacking and sacking ‘Akraba 
and ‘Ammiriyya in 1133/1721 just before his death in 
battle in 1135/1723. 

A series of internecine conflicts within the family 
followed, ending in the triumph of Sa*dün's cousin 
*Ali b. Muhammad, who was in turn followed by his 
brother Sulaymàn. It was during his reign that 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab [4.v.] began his 
preaching in Nadjd, and Khalidi opposition to this 
teaching was one of the main causes of the ensuing 
warfare between the Banü Khàálid and the ÀI Su*üd, 
beginning with the expulsion of Muhammad b. «Abd 
al-Wahhab from *Uyayna by *Uthmàn b. Ahmad 
Al Mu‘ammar at the behest of Sulaymàn b. Mu- 
hammad, after when he settled at al-Dir‘iyya 
(1157/1744). Further internal conflict followed 
amongst the Bant’ Khalid, with Sulayman driven 
out of al-Hasa in 1165/1752; he found refuge in 
al-Khardj, but died there in the same year. The Al 
Su‘id now intervened in al-Hasà, at the invitation 
of discontended members of the ruling family, but 
when Sa‘diin of the Bani Khalid was defeated at 
Djada‘a by the rebels, who were aided by the Muntafik 
chief Thuwayni, Sa*dün actually found refuge in 
al-Dirtiyya with his enemy ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Mu- 
hammad b. Su*üd and died there shortly afterwards. 
The rebel leaders Duwayhis and Muhammad b. 
‘Uray‘ir, together with their uncle ‘Abd al-Muhsin, 





now became leaders of the Banü Khálid in al-Hasà 
until 1203/1789, when they were briefly succeeded 
by Zayd b. *Uray*ir and Barrák b. ‘Abd al-Muhsin. 
In 1207/1793 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz felt strong enough to 
invade al-Hasà, and two years later totally defeated 
Barrak. One Nàdjim, of obscure family and not a 
member of the Bani Khalid, came to power now 
in al-Hasa as a vassal, nominally wali or governor, 
of the ÀI Su'üd. 

The expansionist policies of Su*üd b. *Abd al- 
* Aziz, who by 1223/1808 controlled the Hidjàz, *Asir, 
al-Hasā and Bahrayn, as well as Nadjd, alarmed the 
Ottoman Porte, leading to the invasion from Egypt 
of an army under Ibrahim Pasha [g.v.] which de- 
feated Suid and razed al-Dir‘iyya to the ground in 
1233-4/1818-19. This provided an opportunity for the 
Bani Khalid to regain control in al-Hasa, and two 
brothers from the ‘Uray‘ir family, Madjid and 
Muhammad, briefly managed to seize al-Hufhüf and 
Katif before Ibrahim’s commander Muhammad 
Kashif appeared there. Madjid, however, remained 
ruler of al-Hasa until 1245/1830, when he was killed 
in battle at ‘Akl4 with the resurgent Al Su‘ad. 
Al-Hasà again passed under Su*'üdi control, despite 
the temporary re-imposition of Turco-Egyptian 
contro] over Nadjd in 1838, until internal conflict 
within the Äl Su*üd in 1872 allowed the Ottomans 
to re-establish their power in al-Hasd, with their 
headquarters in al-Hufhif. In the following year, 
the Turkish troops withdrew, and the Porte ap- 
pointed as local governor or mutasarrif a member 
of their old supporters, the Bani Khalid, sc. Bazi‘ 
b. ‘Uray‘ir. His position nevertheless proved un- 
stable, and when the Su‘idi «Abd al-Rahmàn b. 
Faysal attacked him, and besieged him in the citadel 
of al-Hufhüf, al-Küt, Turkish forces had to return 
and drive off the Su‘idis. 

In 1912 the whole region of al-Hasa came into the 
hands of the founder of modern Saudi Arabia, ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz II. This ruler followed a policy of linking 
the Banü Khàlid to his own dynasty by marriage 
alliances; hence there are many Saudi princes today 
who have the blood of the Bani: Khalid in their veins. 
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KHÀÁLID s. ABD ALLÀH ar-KASRI, governor 
for the Umayyads, first of Mecca and later, during 
almost the entire caliphate of Hisham b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik (g.v.], of ‘Irak. There his position may be 
compared with that of Ziyad under Mu‘awiya and al- 
Hadjdjadj under ‘Abd al-Malik. Information about 
Khālid in the sources often seems to be the product 
of polemic between different political, religious, 
ethnic and tribal groups, and it should, therefore, 
be used cautiously. 

His clan, the Kasr, was a branch of Bani Badjila 
[g.v.]. While his grandfather and great-grandfather 
are counted as Companions of the Prophet (Ibn 
Hadjar, Isaba, Calcutta 1854-73, i, 59, iii, 1341), and 
the latter is known as a hero of the Badjila, an earlier 
ancestor is said to have been a Jewish slave, and 
Khalid himself is often called Ibn al-Nasraniyya on 
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account of his Christian mother. Some scandalous 
details about Khálid's ancestry seem to reflect anti- 
Arab Shu‘abi sentiment (Goldziher, Muh. Stud. i, 
205 = Eng. tr. i, 188). In a tradition which Goldziher 
(ibid., ii, 45-6 = Eng. tr. ii, 53-4) classified as a 
pro-Umayyad fabrication, and which may refer to the 
rivalry between Khalid and his successor as governor 
of ‘Irak, Yasuf b. ‘Umar al-Thakafi [¢.v.], the Prophet 
gave Khialid’s grandfather Asad precedence over a 
man of Thakif and asked for special blessings on 
Asad’s descendants. The report that Khalid was not 
a descendant of Asad (Ibn ‘Asakir, Damascus 1332/ 
1914, v, 68) may be a response to this Aadith. For 
these and other details of Khàlid's ancestry, see 
especially A ghani', xix, 52 ff. 

The dates of Khalid’s governorship at Mecca are 
uncertain. Tabari's two reports, one sub anno 89] 
707-8, the other sub anno 91/709-10, both attribute 
Khilid’s appointment to the caliph al-Walid. Some 
sources, however, refer to Khalid as governor at 
Mecca under ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 86/705), among them 
a detailed report in pseudo-Ibn Kutayba of the arrest 
by Khalid, after his arrival as governor in Mecca, 
of the pious Sa*id b. al-Djubayr (q.v.], a refugee from 
‘Irak after the suppression by al-Hadjdjadj of the 
revolt of Ibn al-Ash*ath (K. al-Imáma wa 'l-siyása?, 
Cairo 1969, ii, 51 ff.). The suggestion of F. Ga- 
brieli (I/ califfato di Hishdm, Alexandria, 1935, 8, 
n, 2) that the story of the arrest of Sa‘id b. al- 
Djubayr has been moved forward by pseudo-Ibn 
Kutayba in order to make it follow the account of 
Ibn al-‘Ash‘ath’s defeat in 84/703 or 85/704, and that 
other reports which have Khalid as governor of 
Mecca under ‘Abd al-Malik all derive from the 
account of pseudo-Ibn Kutayba, seems to be con- 
tradicted by the reports of al-Azraki, an earlier 
source, which refer to Khalid as governing Mecca 
for ‘Abd al-Malik in circumstances which have 
nothing to do with Sa‘id (F. Wiistenfeld, Die Chro- 
niken ... Mekka, Leipzig 1857-61, i, 265, 304-5). 
Wiistenfeld considered it possible that Khalid 
governed Mecca on two separate occasions, once 
for ‘Abd al-Malik and once for al-Walid (ibid., 
iv, 148). While the end of Khālid’s governorship at 
Mecca is usually associated with the accession of 
the caliph Sulayman b. *Abd al-Malik (96/715) and 
his removal of those officials whom he considered 
had been too close to al-Hadjdjadj (J. Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich, Berlin 1902, 165 ff., Eng. 
tr. 265 ff.), al-Azraki has two traditions which refer 
to Khalid governing Mecca for Sulayman and which 
seem inconsistent with the view that the removal of 
Khalid from office was one of Sulaymàn's first acts 
as caliph (Chron. Mekka, i, 339-40). 

Apart from his involvement in the arrest of Sa‘id 
b. Djubayr, the information about Khalid's activities 
in Mecca concentrates on aspects of the cult. He is 
said to have decorated the Ka‘ba with gold sent by 
al-Walid (Azraki, Chron. Mekka, i, 146; Ya*'kübl, 
ii, 340), to have been the first to enforce the segre- 
gation of the men from the women in the fawaf (Az- 
raki, 265-6), and the first to arrange the lines of 
worshippers around the Ka‘ba (ibid., 304-5). But, 
on the other hand, he is said to have proclaimed his 
willingness to violate the garam (Tabari, ii, 1231) 
or to tear down the Ka‘ba and remove it to Jerusalem 
(A ghani}, xix, 90; pseudo-Ibn Kutayba, ii, 51-2), 
should the caliph desire it, and it is Khalid who is 
charged with the construction, on the orders of 
al-Walid (Tabari, ii, 1199-1200; Agháni!, xix, 60) 
or Sulayman (Azraki, 339-40), of a fountain which 
was intended to supplant Zamzam. 


Between his removal from the governorship of 
Mecca and his appointment to that of ‘Irak, Khalid 
is mentioned only as one of the two men sent by the 
caliph Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik to take amdn to Yazid 
b. al-Muhallab [g.v.] in a futile attempt to forestall 
his revolt (Tabari, ii, 1382, 1387-8). His appointment 
as governor of ‘Irak is dated to the beginning of the 
caliphate of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, but there is 
some doubt whether it was in 105/723-4 or 106/724-5 
(Tabari, ii, 1471; but cf. Dinawari, Akhbar al-tiwdl, 
Leiden 1888, 336, where it is said that it was Yazid 
II who appointed Khalid). 

It seems likely that Khalid was appointed to ‘Irak 
in the hope that, since B. Badjila was not powerful 
and belonged neither to Mudar nor Yemen, he would 
be able to remain aloof from the inter-tribal feuds 
which had become more intense as a result of the 
rebellion of the Yemeni Ibn al-Muhallab and the pro- 
Mudar policy of Khalid’s predecessor, ‘Umar b. 
Hubayra. Nevertheless, his appointment seems to 
have aroused the hostility of the Mudar, and this 
may have been a factor in causing his removal from 
office and downfall, an event which the sources attri- 
bute to the jealousy of the caliph at the increase of 
Khálid's wealth as a result of his agricultural works. 
In relation to the length of his governorship in ‘Irak, 
information about his administration is sparse. To- 
wards the end of his period of office he suppressed 
a number of “heretical” movements, among them the 
revolt of the Kharidji Bahlül b. Bishr al-Shaybàni 
(Tabari, ii, 1622-7), the rising of the Shi*i wwsafá? 
in Kifa under al-Mughira b. Sa‘id (ibid., ii, 1619- 
21), and that of Wazir al-Sikhtiyàni in al-Hira (ibid., 
ii, 1628-9), all of which are dated to 119/737. Khalid 
is also mentioned in some sources in connection with 
the execution of Dja‘d b. Dirham [(q.v.] (al-Dárimi, 
K. al-Radd ‘ala ’l-Djahmiyya, Lund-Leiden 1960, 4). 
From time to time, Khuràsàn and the eastern pro- 
vinces were placed under his control, and at such 
times Khàlid relied on his brother Asad as his gover- 
nor in Khuràsàn. (For Asad's activities there, see 
Gabrieli, Hishám, 38-63, with further references). At 
other times, the caliph appointed the governor of 
Khurdsan himself. In Basra Khalid’s representative 
was Bilal b. Abi Burda (see Ch. Pellat, Milieu, in- 
dex). Khalid seems to have minted dirhams of a high 
quality (Balàdhuri, Fwutzh, 469) and to have prevented 
the minting of coins outside Wàsit (J. Walker, Cata- 
logue . . ., London 1956, p. lxiii). 

In spite of his suppression of the “heretical” move- 
ments, there exist a number of traditions referring 
to Khàlid's governorship in ‘Irak which, from a later 
point of view, would seem to illustrate his indifference 
to Muslim sensibilities. He built a church for his 
mother immediately behind the mosque of Küía 
(Balàdhuri, Fut&h, 286); he justified his decision to 
have a fountain which he had installed in the mosque 
of Kifa blessed by a Christian priest by the statement 
that his prayer was more likely to be heard than 
that of Aba Turab (Gabrieli, Hishdm, 16 n. 3, citing 
Sibt b. al-Djawzi); more explicitly, he declared that 
“their religion (sc. Christianity) is better than ours” 
(ibid.); he was scornful of those who memorised 
(hafiza) the Kur?àn (Agháni!, xix, 63); he favoured 
Zoroastrians and Christians in the distribution of 
offices and in disputes with Muslims; and according 
to the Fihrist (338 = tr. Dodge, 804) he was a Zindik. 

Khàálid's fall from office in 120/738 was followed 
by a period of about 18 months during which he was 
held in prison in Kifa, next by a period of residence 
first in Rusafa, where the caliph Hisham had estab- 
lished his court, and then at Damascus, and finally, 
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after the death of Hisham and the succession to the 
caliphate of al-Walid b. Yazid, by his deliverance 
on the orders of the new caliph once again into the 
hands of his successor as governor of ‘Irak, Yisuf 
b. ‘Umar al-Thakafi, under whose torture he died 
(126/743-4; Fabari, ii, 1641-59, 1778-83, 1812-25). 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(G. R. HAwTING) 

KHALID 5. BARMAK. (see AL-BARAMIKAJ. 

KHALID s. SAFWAN B. “ABD ALLÁH B. ‘AMR 
B. AL-AHTAM (whence the name IBN AL-AHTAM 
sometimes given to him) AL-TAMIMI AL-MINKARI, 
ABÜ sAFWÁN, of Basra (d. 135/752), the companion 
of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri and probably 
also of Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah, was a transmitter 
of historical traditions, poetry and memorable 
orations, but was especially famed for his elo- 
quence, since he fulfilled a róle parallel to that of 
the poets, in that he was able to improvise a homily 
or description with abundant usage of rhymed 
prose and that his sayings enjoyed as wide a cir- 
culation as famous verses, but with the difference 
that no-one ever fraudulently attributed to him a 
single word (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 317-18). 

He belonged moreover to a family, the Banü 
Minkar, which had in it a considerable number of 
celebrated orators (enumerated in Baydn, i, 355), 
especially Shabib b. Shayba, who is often mentioned 
at the same time as him. His fame became such 
that two monographs were devoted to him, one by 
al-Madà?ini (Fthrist, ed. Cairo, 151: Kitab Khalid 
b. Safwan), and the other by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Yahya 
al-Djulidi (Fthrist, 168: Kitab Akhbar Khalid b. 
Safwàn). Although he claimed to have undertaken 
never to find himself alone with a sovereign without 
reminding him of God,.at times he gave pieces of ad- 
vice of another kind, above all to al-Saffah, in front 
of whom he defended eloquently his homeland, but 
was also quite happy to describe women whom the 
caliph might choose as concubines; as a result of 
this, he stirred up opposition from Umm Salama and 
had subsequently to retract (al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, 
§§ 2327-30; Muhammad b. Hilal al-Sabi’, al-Hafawat 
al-mádira, ed. S. al-Aghtar, Damascus 1387/1967, 
IO1-4; Ibn al-Djawzi, K. al-Adhkiyaà?^, Beirut n.d., 
116-18). His eloquence often consisted of plays upon 
words, alliterations and witty responses, and some 
of his aphorisms have a general validity. Yet he 
had not only favourable qualities; on the one hand, 
he was accused of committing linguistic solecisms 
and of not always reflecting over what he was 
saying, and on the other, he was accused of being 
a miser (see al-Djàhiz, Bukhala’, index). Towards 
the end of his life he lost his sight (al-Safadi, ‘Umydan, 
148-9). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamhara- 
Caskel, Tab. 76, ii, 343; Djahiz, Bayan and 
Hayawán, indices; Ibn Kutayba, ‘U yin al-akhbar, 
index; idem, Ma*árif, index; Ibn *Asákir, Ta?rikA 
Dimashk, v, 53-63; Harawi, Ziyárdi, 82; Ibn 
*Abd Rabbihi, */&d, index; Mubarrad, Kámil, 
index; Yàküt, Udaba?, xi, 24-35; Dà^irat al-ma'árif, 
ii, 351-2; Brockelmann, S I, ro5 (not to be con- 
fused with al-Kannàs, S I, 93). (Cn. PELLAT) 
KHALID s». SA'ID B. AL-Àg B. UMAYYA B. 

‘ABD AL-SHAMS B. ‘ABD MANAF B, KUSAYY B. KILAB 
B. MURRA B. KAB B. LU?AYY, d. 13/635, was, ac- 
Cording to several traditionists, if not the fourth 
Companion of the Prophet, atleast one of the 
second group of three. Ibn Ishak, however, 
places his conversion to Islam at a much later date 


and thus excludes him from the privileged group of 
the eight Predecessors (sábikün, mutakaddimün). 

As a rich member of the Umayyad clan, he is 
said to have presented to Muhammad the slaves 
inherited from his father; he had some education, and 
was possibly Muhammad’s third secretary, after ‘Uth- 
màn and ‘Ali. He fulfilled this latter rôle, and was 
also responsible for protocol at the time of the re- 
ception of the important tribe of Thakif and their 
allies in the year 9. 

Previous to this, when one of the emigrants in 
Ethiopia, he had been able to strengthen his ties 
of friendship with the Prophet by helping to arrange 
the latter's marriage with a woman from his own 
clan, Umm Habiba, daughter of Abü Sufyàn, after 
the death of her husband, with whom she herself 
had emigrated. Khalid b. Sa‘id had the responsibility 
of arranging the match (as wali or wakil), placed 
upon him by his companions, although one tradition 
gives this task to *Uthmàn. 

His political career began in the year ro. When 
Muhammad sent back to his tribe in Yemen Farwa b. 
Musayk, who had just come to profess his adhesion 
to Islam, he appointed Khalid to accompany him and 
to collect the sadaka. At the beginning of the year 
11, and just before his death, Muhammad appointed 
seven governors for Yemen and *Umàn, including 
Khilid for the territory between Nadjran, Rima‘ and 
Zabid. At the time of al-Aswad’s revolt, the governors 
came together around al-Tàhir b. Abi Hala, who was 
in charge of the Tihama of Yemen, but Khalid b. 
Sa‘id and ‘Amr b. Hazm, governor of Nadjràn, left 
their posts and returned to Medina a month after the 
Prophet’s death, i.e. in Rabi‘ II r1/July 632. 

At the beginning of the year 13, Abü Bakr was 
getting ready the expedition for Syria, and according 
to a hadith of *Umar b. Shabba (al-Tabari, i, 2079) 
gave Khalid b. Sa‘id command of the first army, 
but then revoked this act before the army set out. 
Al-Tabari considers the affair to have been of such 
importance that he takes up Khalid’s career since 
Rabi‘ II 11 and lists his faults, which comprised 
abandoning his post and daring to present himself in 
Medina dressed in silks, deriding ‘Ali and ‘Uthman 
for having let the power slip from the control of the 
descendants of ‘Abd Manéf, and refusing to recognise 
Abi Bakr for two months. In the end, Abi Bakr 
appointed Khalid to defend Taym€? until the armies 
from the south arrived. At first, he carried out his 
task successfully; many of the local tribes joined 
him, and he pushed back the Byzantines. However, 
rushing to cover himself with glory before the other 
generals arrived, he pursued northwards a Byzantine 
general who, after simulating a retreat, defeated 
him. Khalid fled on horseback, leaving ‘Ikrima and 
Shurahbil the task of bringing back his scattered and 
demoralised forces. 

Back in Medina, ‘Umar again brought up the 
matter of Khalid before Abi Bakr, together with that 
of Khalid b. al-Walid, whom he hated even more. Abia 
Bakr steadfastly refused to dismiss the latter, but 
this time he allowed ‘Umar to dismiss Khilid b. Sa‘id, 
to whom he sent a very harshly-worded message. 
When he reached Medina and sought Abi Bakr’s 
pardon, the latter repulsed Khalid and regretted 
not having listened to ‘Umar and ‘Ali. According to 
another tradition, Abii Bakr even forbade him to 
enter Medina. It was ‘Umar, after he had become 
caliph, who pardoned Khàálid, on condition that he 
redeemed himself. He was then placed under the 
order of Shurabbil, and died during the Syrian 
campaign of this same year, 13/635. The attention 
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ence again accorded to him by al-Tabari, who 
cites four hadiths mentioning his death, shows the 
interest which Khalid b. Sa‘id seems to have raised; 
it is probable that his attitude, together with re- 
miniscences of his friendship with Muhammad, 
posed a problem of conscience for Abii Bakr. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, Sira, al-Tabari, 
index; Ibn Hadjar, Isába; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
Isti“ab. (H. Loucet) 
KHALID s. SINAN B. ‘ayTH AL-'Assi (see his 

genealogy in Ibn al-Kalbi Djamhara, Tab. 133), 
one of the personages of the interval 
fsee FATRA] between Christ and Muhammad who, in 
Islamic tradition, was considered as a prophet; 
he was even regarded as the first prophet to arise 
amongst the descendants of Isma‘il. He is said 
to have foretold the coming of Muhammad, and 
the latter is said to have greeted Khálid's daughter, 
who had come to him, with these words ‘‘Here 
is the daughter of a prophet whom his people has 
lost" ; popular belief even went as far as to attribute 
to him knowledge of Sürat al-Ikhlàs (TAimàár al- 
kulüb, 456). He is mentioned in connection with 
the fire called nàár al-Harratayn (al-Djàhiz, Hayawàn, 
iv, 476; cf. al-Kalkashandi, Swbh, i 409-10), into 
which he threw himself and which he extinguished 
in order to demonstrate the ridiculousness of the 
«ult of fire which had spread amongst the Arabs 
(Thima1, 456), and in connection with the ‘Sanka? 
[g.v.], whose race God destroyed as the result of 
a prayer of his (R. Basset, Mille et un contes, iii, 203-4). 
There is already found in al-Djàhiz (Hayawán, iv, 
477) a tradition accoiding to which Khálid is said 
to have instructed his people to disinter him after 
death so that he could reveal the secrets of the 
hereafter; this is often repeated later (Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma'árif, 62, al-Mas'üdi, Mwrüdj, iv, 21-2 — $$ 
1349-50; al-Harawi, Ziyárát, 61/137; etc.). 

These legends, together with the prophethood of 
Khálid, are rejected by al-Djahiz (Hayawan, iv, 478) 
in the name of the mutakallimiin who say that Khalid 
was a Bedouin, but God never raised up a prophet 
from amongst the Bedouin, hence Khalid could not 
have been a prophet (a syllogism taken up, in par- 
ticular in Thimar, 456). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text, see Djahiz, Tarbi*, index; Damiri, 
Hayat al-hayawán, s.v v. Sanka? and si‘lat; Mas*üdi, 
Murüdj, index; Ibn Hadjar, Isába, No. 2355; 
Makdisi, Création, iii, 7, 130, 178-9. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

KHALID 38. at-WALID B. AL-MUGHĪRA AL- 
MAKHZÜMI, Arab commander at the time of 
the early conquests. Muslim tradition gives his career 
as follows. He fought against Muhammad at Uhud, 
but was converted in 6/627 or 8/629 and participated 
in the expedition to Mu’ta and the conquest of Mecca, 
both in 8 A.H. The Prophet charged him with the 
destruction of the idol of al-‘Uzza at Nakhla and 
later sent him to the B. Djadhima, whom he wrong- 
fully attacked. In 9/630 the Prophet sent him from 
Tabük to Dümat al-Djandal [¢.v.] where he captured 
the ruler al-Ukaydir and sent him to Medina. In 
10/631 he was sent to invite the B. al-Harith of 
Yemen to Islam. On the outbreak of the ridda or 
"apostasy" after the Prophet’s death in 11/632, 
Abü Bakr sent him against the rebels, on which 
occasion he committed another two misdeeds, first 
by killing Muslims (through a misunderstanding) 
and next by marrying the widow of one of the 
victims. Abū Bakr, however, forgave himi and he 
commanded the Muslims against Musaylima in 


the Yamama. In 12/633 he was sent either directly 
from the Yamàma or via Medina to ‘Irak where 
he conquered al-Hira [g.v.], Dümat al-Djandal and 
other places before crossing the desert to Syria 
to assist the armies there. He stayed in Syria, 
though his troops returned to ‘Irak (Tabari, i, 2145). 
On Abi Bakr’s death in 13/634, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
immediately dismissed him from the high command, 
but he fought in Northern Syria under Abū ‘Ubayda 
and conducted a number of campaigns on the 
Byzantine border before his death in Himş (or 
Medina) in 21/642. His son *Abd al-Rahmàn was 
governor of Hims and the Djazira for Mu‘awiya, 
who is said to have had him killed because he feared 
his prestige. Khalid b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khālid, 
who avenged his father, is found as a commander 
in 48/668-9, but otherwise nothing significant is 
heard of the family. 

There are two points of major interest in Khàlid's 
career. Firstly, Muslim tradition is extraordinarily 
eager to discredit him. He is known as Sayf Allah, 
an epithet he earned in battle against the Romans at 
Mu°’ta (Tabart, I, 1617, differently in 1531), but he 
is condemned rather than celebrated as such, doubt- 
less because the title belongs in the same context as 
that which designated the armies of Syria as djund 
Allah, sent to take revenge from the Romans for 
their oppression of the Jews (Tabari, i, 2409), or 
which knew ‘Umar b. ai-Khattáb as the redeemer 
(fárü&, see ibid.). Later tradition might have reduced 
Khalid to Sayf Rasul Allah (cf. Khalifat Allah), but 
instead reduced his contribution, partly by depicting 
him as selfwilled, as exemplified in his misdeeds, 
and partly by having ‘Umar dismiss him, though, as 
De Goeje has pointed out, ‘Umar must on the con- 
trary have appointed him to the high command 
in the first place. 

Secondly, Muslim tradition has Khalid initiate the 
conquests in ‘Irak, a point contradicted by non-Mus- 
lim sources. Sebeos (ca. 661 A.D.) has the Arabs 
divide their armies after their first successes in 
Syria and send one division to ‘Irak (the returning 
armies of Muslim tradition) and the Khüzistàni 
chronicle (ca. 680 A.D.) only knows Khalid as the con- 
queror of Syria. In fact, Tabari, i, 2018, has Abü 
Bakr instruct Khalid to go to Syria. The doctrinal 
significance of this shift is that it suppresses Syria’s 
status as the promised land for Jews and Arabs alike 
(for a similar shift, compare Syria in Sebeos, 95-6, 
with ‘Irak in Tabari, i, 2254, 2285, 2289). The manner 
in which the shift was effected is clear when we con- 
sider the appearance of the Prophet at the head of 
the first invasions of Syria in non-Muslim sources 
(Doctrina Iacobi, (ca. 634 A.D.), 86-7; Cont. Byz. 
Arab. in MGH, xi, 337), which Muslim tradition has 
reduced to the pointless expedition to Tabük. It was 
from Tabik that the Prophet sent Khalid to Dimat 
al-Djandal, the city which he is supposed to have 
conquered again on his later campaign in ‘Irak, 
though this was an unlikely détour from al-Hira. 
On initiating the conquest of Syria, the Prophet 
must therefore have sent Khalid to Dimat al-Djandal, 
which was vital for the control of Syria, and it was 
from here that Khalid crossed to join the armies 
in Syria, a more plausible, if less romantic desert 
crossing than that preserved in Muslim tradition. 
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(on ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid); on the Prophet 
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KHALID s». YAZID aL-KATIB 4L-TAMIMI, 
ABU ’L-HAYTHAM, a Baghdad! of Khurāsānian 
origin who was secretary for the army in the 
vizierate of al-Fadl b. Marwan (218-21/833-6) 
[g.9.], retaining his office under the ministry of Ibn 
al-Zayyàt [g.v.], until his mind gave way, in circum- 
stances which remain obscure (Yàküt, Udaba?, xi, 48). 
He then wandered, almost naked, through the streets 
of Baghdad, pursued and stoned by a mob of urchins 
(A ghani, xx, 244; al-Sabi’, Wuzara?, 162-3). He died 
ca. 269/883. 

Khalid was the boon-companion of ‘Ali b. Hisham 
and then of al-Fadl b. Marwan. He had the entrée 
to al-Mu‘tasim’s company, was close to the poet ‘Ali 
b. al-Djahm [4.v.], and collaborated with the famous 
player on the funbür, Abmad b. Sadaka (A ghani, 
XXii, 216-17, 517-18). But it is his verses which have 
saved him from obscurity. He described himself as a 
poet "who tells of the sorrows of his soul, and is not 
concerned with panegyric or satire" (al-Shàbushti, 
Diyárát, 16-17; Ta?rikh Baghdád, viii, 313). In prac- 
tice, he was the author of short pieces of up to four 
verses only. When he went so far as to compose 
long poems in honour of al-Mu‘tasim’s victories (the 
ms. of his Diwan contains five eulogies), Di*bil [q.v.] 
criticised him for. tackling something beyond his 
poetic powers. Khàlid's real talent lay in the elegy, 
in which he describes the lover’s torments and the 
cruelness of his solitude; the memory of the beloved 
haunts him, and the fatalness cf passion tortures 
him. His verses are addressed to women and also 
to ephebes, to whom he devoted numerous poems. 
He also wrote some moving pieces during the period 
when his reason was tottering. He complained at that 
time of the loss of his poems: '*He said despairingly 
that people had not learnt them off by heart, and he 
himself had forgotten them" (A ghàni, xx, 244). 

The term most often used by anthologists when 
speaking of his poetry is rikka. We have here a 
delicate poetic art which expresses, in an elegant 
language, the various states of a sensitive and 
sincere mind, The importance of the sound pattern 
within his verses should also be noted; he often 
employs twice or three times in a verse the same 
root, and this mannerism gives shape to a subtle 
sense of playing with semantic substitutions. 
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KHALID s. YAZID 3. MU‘AWIYA, asd 
HASHIM, was one of the sons of the caliph Yazid I 
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and Fakhita bint Abi Hàshim b. *Utba b. Rabi'a, 
The year of his birth is not recorded, but he was 
probably born ca. 48/668. When his brother Mu‘awiya 
II died in 64/683 without having designated his 
successor, a struggle broke out. Hassan b. Malik 
b. Bahdal (q.v.] favoured Khàlid, who was however 
not elected because he was too young. In his place 
the elderly Marwán b. al-Hakam [g.v.] was chosen, 
on the condition that he would be succeeded first by 
Khilid b. Yazid and then by ‘Amr b. Sa‘id b. al-*Ás 
al-Ashdak [q.v.]. Marwan furthermore pledged him- 
self to marry Fakhita; in doing so he won over 
Khilid’s followers. 

After his return from Egypt, however, Marwan 
secured the succession for his son ‘Abd al-Malik 
{g.v.], probably because he considered Khilid polit- 
ically of no importance. When Khalid reminded 
him of his promise, Marwan insulted him publicly. 
In revenge the caliph was killed by Fakhita, as the 
somewhat legendary story has it (in reality Marwàn's 
death in 65/685 may have been brought about other- 
wise). 

* Abd al-Malik then became caliph without Khàlid 
being mentioned again. Nor did the latter lay claim 
to his rights. Relations between them even became 
friendly. Khalid married ‘Abd al-Malik’s daughter 
‘Misha (Baladhuri, Ansdb, xi, ed. Ahlwardt, 153, 
ll. 12 ff.), acted as his councellor and joined him in the 
summer of 71-72/691 in the Karkisiyà? (q.v.] campaign 
against Zufar b. al-Hàrith al-Kilàbi. For the rest, 
Khalid seems to have confined his activities to gov- 
erning his emirate of Hims. 

Besides ‘A?isha bint ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwān, 
Khalid married Umm Kulthim bint ‘Abd Allāh b. 
Dja'far b. Abi Talib, Amina bint Sa‘Id b. al-‘As b. 
Umayya and Ramla bint al-Zubayr b. al-CAwwàm. 
Romantic stories are current concerning his love for 
this last. Khalid probably died in 85/704, during the 
caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik; other sources have 90/709. 

In the Ridjal [¢.v.] literature Khalid is counted 
among the Hadith scholars, but his róle as a tradi- 
tionist was in fact of no importance. Also, as a poet 
he was no more than an amateur. 

Later legend has made Khalid into an alchemist 
He is said to have ordered Egyptian scholars to trans- 
late Greek and Coptic works on alchemy, medicine 
and astronomy into Arabic, and to have learned al- 
chemy from a Byzantine monk by the name of 
Maryànos (the name Stephanos is also mentioned). 
All this is however not historical. These legends can 
be traced back to an anecdote according to which 
Khalid was sneered at because he had been robbed 
of the caliphate and henceforward was wasting his 
time by trying to get at something impossible 
(talab mā lā yukdaru ‘alayhi, Baladhuri, Ansdab, 
ivb, 71, ll. 5). This wording was later interpreted 
as meaning alchemy (ya‘ni ’l-kimtya>). When this 
interpretation had become part of the anecdote 
(see, e.g., A gháni!, xvi, go, ll. 7 = ?xvii, 345, ll. 12), 
Khálid's name became attached to important al- 
chemical works, like the K. Firdaws al-hikma, a 
large diwan of alchemical didactic poems, and several 
other treatises such as the Maryanus-legend, his 
last will to his son etc. In the Latin Middle Ages 
works attributed to Calid filius Jazidi were in circu- 
lation. 
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KHALID DIYA?, usHAKI-ZADE, originally MEH- 
MED KHALID, DIYA? AL-DIN (Mod. Tkish. Halid Ziya 
Usakhgil), 1868-1945, Turkish novelist and 
short story writer, the greatest representative 
of prose in the Therwet-i fiintin (Edebiyyat-i djedide) 
literary school of the late r9th century. His family 
originated from Ushak in western Anatolia where they 
were known as Helwàdji-Zàde. Apart from sweetmeat 
(helwa) trading, they also owned the leading carpet 
business of the area, winning an international repu- 
tation under the management of Khàlid's grandfather 
Hadjdji ‘Ali Efendi, who eventually moved his 
carpet business to Izmir where the family came to be 
known as Ushàki-Zàde. Hàdjdii *Ali sent his eldest son 
Khalil to Istanbul to start a branch of the firm. 
Khàlid Diyà? was born there in Eyyüb in 1868 
(1284 Rumi year), as the youngest of the three 
children of Hadjdji Khalil Efendi and his wife 
Behiyye Khanim (H. Z. Usakhgil, Kirk Ytl, 1 vol. 
edn., Istanbul 1969, 9-11). Khalil Efendi was a devout 
man with a keen interest in Süfism and a knowledge 
of Arabic and Persian who read, in his spare time, 
the Diwán of Hàfiz and Rimi’s Mathnawi. The 
family soon moved to a konak near the Süleymaniye 
district. Khàlid attended various local schools and 
avidly read at home all the folk stories and other 
popular tales he could get, and also attended fre- 
quently performances at the then famous Gedik 
Pasha Theatre, thus developing a passion for the 
theatre (ibid., 32-6). Hadjdji Khalil lost his fortune 
during the turbulent period preceding and following 
the war with Russia (1877), and moved with his 
family to Izmir to live on the property of his father, 
whose business had continued to flourish. At the 
age of ten, Khalid discovered the great popular 
novelist Ahmed Midhat [g.v.]. This enthusiasm 
was soon shared by Háàdidii «Ali Efendi, who asked 
his grandson to read this author's famous novels and 
the books of other writers then in vogue, in the 
evenings, in the presence of his important visitors. 
With the help of his grandfather, Khàlid quickly built 
up a library of his own. He first attended the local 
secondary school (rüshdiyye), but soon transferred 
to a French-language school run by the Mekhitarists, 
where he was the only Turkish pupil. In the mean- 
time, he had become acquainted with the works of 
modernist writers like Namik Kemal and ‘Abd al- 
Hakk Hamid. Some of the teachers in his new school 
who discovered his talent, guided him in his readings 
in French literature, in which he read avidly. 
Science was his great hobby and he made many 
translations from popular scientific books, some of 
which are among his earliest publications. They ap- 
peared in the official provincial paper Aydin and in the 
Istanbul periodical Khazine-i evradk for March 1883. 


Also at this time, he sent his first original writings to 
the same periodical. He experimented with a poem 
‘Ashkimin mezari (“The Grave of my Love”) which 
he sent to the Istanbul daily Terdjuman-1 hakikat. 
It was published, with ironical remarks of Mu‘allim 
Nadji [¢.v.], who was later to become the main 
opponent of the new school. Leaving school at seven- 
teen, he began to work as a clerk in his father’s 
business, took lessons in English and dancing and 
enjoyed the cosmopolitan life of Izmir society. In 
1884 he founded, with his poet friend (later a Young 
Turk) Tewfik Newzàd (1865-1906), the short-lived 
review Newrüz where he serialised the translations 
of Georges Ohnet’s Le Mattre de forges as Demir- 
khàne müdürü. He made a short abortive trip to 
Istanbul to try his chance at entering a diplomatic 
career, but he did, however, meet there important 
personalities of the literary and publishing world and 
secured the publication of his Gharbdan sharka 
seyyále-i edebiyye ("Literary current from the West 
to the East"). Back in Izmir, he was appointed teacher 
of French at the Rüshdiyye and an accountant at the 
Ottoman Bank, where he was the only Turkish em- 
ployee. Later, he also taught at the local lycée 
(:*dàdi). In 1886 he founded, again with Tewfik 
Newzad, the newspaper Khidmet where he published 
his Menthür shi*irler ("Poems in Prose") (published 
in book form in 1889) and began to serialise his first 
novel Sefile ("The wretched woman"), which was 
stopped by the censor. Some of his short stories and 
his second novel Nemide were also serialised in 
Khidmet. The loss of his mother in 1886 inspired his 
poems in prose Mezárdan sesler (“Voices from the 
grave”), followed by his third novel Bir ölünün 
defteri (“The diary of a dead man"), also serialised 
in Khidmet. In the meantime, Khàlid Diyà? married 
Memnüne Khànim, the daughter of a tax director 
(and a niece of Kóse Ra?if Pasha, 1836-1911). 

He accompanied an uncle on his European trip, 
as far as the Paris exhibition of 1889; he was partic- 
ularly impressed by Paris, which he knew so well 
from Balzac's novels. The years 1889-93 were full 
of bitter experiences for Khalid Diya?: several 
losses in the family, including his four month’s 
old daughter and his grandfather, and the arrest and 
banishment of one of his uncles for being involved 
in a secret society. In the middle of this turmoil, 
he finished his fourth novel Ferdi ve shurekast (‘Ferdi 
and co.’’), serialised in Khidmet (published in book 
form in 1312/1896). At the same time, he translated 
specimens from world literature (including Sanskrit 
and Hebrew) which were later published in four 
volumes (Na@ktl, 1308/1892). 

About this time, he met Redjā’i-Zāde Ekrem, 
who was passing through Izmir, and who invited him 
to come to Istanbul to join the group of young writers 
there. After resigning from the Ottoman Bank, and 
a brief period as acting director of the Foreign 
Affairs (Mesalih-i edjnebiyye) Department at the 
Viláyet, he received an offer to become First Secre- 
tary to the Director of the Reji (Régie, adminis- 
tration of the tobacco monopoly) in Istanbul, which 
he eagerly accepted. This was a turning point in his 
literary career. He arrived in Istanbul on 31 August 
1893 (amid the anniversary celebrations of ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II’s enthronement) and immediately began 
to visit the celebrities of the literary and publishing 
world like Redja*i-Zade Ekrem, Ahmed Midhat, 
Mu'aliim Nàdji, Abu 'LDiyà? (Ebüzziya [q.v] 
Tewfik, ‘Ali Ekrem and Ahmed Ihsan. Within a 
very short time, he had met all the leading writers 
of the new group: Mehmed Ra?af, Huseyn Djahid 
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(q.v.], Djenab Shihab tid-Din, and free-lance writers 
like Riza Tewfik (Béliikbashi), Ahmed Rasim [9.v.] 
and Huseyn Rahmi [g.v.]. Some time later, he met 
the poet who was to be his great partner in the new 
movement, Tewfik Fikret (q.v.]. His office, compara- 
tively safe from Hamidian control, since the Rejt 
was a foreign establishment, became gradually a 
kind of a literary club where long and excited dis- 
cussions were held at a period when a meeting of 
more than three people was forbidden. Khalid 
Diya? began to write short stories for Ahmed Ihs4n’s 
Therwet-i fünün [g.v.] (originally a popular science 
magazine founded in 1891 as the weekly supple- 
ment of Therwet) and for the dailies Ikdadm and Sabah. 
In 1894, he also began to contribute to the literary 
fortnightly Mekteb (originally a children’s magazine, 
founded in 1891), where several members of the new 
group published their works. An article he published 
in Mekteb on Sanskrit literature, where he discussed 
Indian philosophy and pantheism, was denounced to 
the Palace by an informer’s jurnal which claimed that 
the author was trying “to spread the doctrine of the 
materialists (Maddiyytin) in the country". Although 
the article had passed the censorship, Khalid Diya? 
was summoned to the residence of the Minister of 
Public Security (Dabjiyye ndziri). Mekteb ceased to 
appear, and most of the young writers moved over 
to Therwet-i fünün which seemed safer, thanks to a 
friend and a protector of Ahmed Ihsan’s in the 
Palace. On Redjà?r-Zàde's invitation, Khalid Diya? 
joined it under Tewfik Fikret’s editorship (1896). 
For five years Therwet-i fünün became the most 
representative organ of the new, western-oriented 
literary school of Edebiyyat-4 djedide or Therwet-i 
fünün edebiyyátl. It was in the Therwet-i fünün that 
Khalid Diya? serialised his famous novel Mai ve 
styah (Nos. 273-317) and his masterpiece ‘A shk-i 
memni* (Nos. 413-79), and many of his short stories 
and articles appeared there. But all this suddenly 
came to an end: ajurnal sent to the Palace (probably 
by Baba Tahir, editor of the rival conservative 
periodical, Ma‘limat) informed the  Hamidian 
censors that in issue No. 553 of the Therwet-i fünun, 
published in October rigor, the forbidden words 
“French Revolution” appeared, in an article trans- 
lated from the French by Huseyn Djāhid (for 
details and the text of the article, see Hüseyin 
Cahit Yalçın, Edebi hatiralar, Istanbul 1935, 161-9). 
The journal was immediately suspended, and when it 
was allowed to reappear again, all literary writings 
were banned and it could only publish articles on 
popular science. Khālid Diyà? interrupted the seria- 
lisation of his novel Kirik hayátlar (Broken Lives"), 
which had already been mutilated by the censorship, 
and wrote nothing for more than six years until the 
Revolution of 1908, meanwhile living in his villa in 
Ayastafanos (present Yesilkóy). During the nine 
months' period between the restoration of the 
constitution in 23 July r908 and the deposition 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid II, following the mutiny of 
13 April 1909, Khalid Diya? wrote extensively 
in many of the dailies and periodicals which quickly 
mushroomed after the abolition of the censorship. 
He also serialised in the daily Sabah his period 
novel Nesl-i akhir ("The last generation" which he 
never published in book form; cf. Cevdet Kudret, 
Türk edebiyatında hikaye ve roman?, 176-80). Also 
during this period, he was appointed government 
representative at the Reji (virtually a sinecure) 
and Professor of Western Literature and Aesthetics 
in the University. 

In the meantime, he had become a member of the 





Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) [see 
ITTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYYETI]. On the day 
of Mehemmed V’s accession on April 27, 1909, he 
was appointed First Secretary to the new Sultan, 
and shortly afterwards he was also made a senator. 
When the CUP government fell from power in July 
1912, the new Grand Vizier Ghazi Ahmed Mukhtar 
Pasha suggested to the Sultan that Khalid Diya? 
should be replaced (Lutfi Simavi, Sultén Mehemmed 
Reshad Khanin we Khalefinin sarayinda gérdiiklerim, 
Istanbul 1924, 82-5). He left the Palace on 30 July 
I9I2 and returned to his writings and to his chair 
in the University. After the Unionists came back 
to power in January 1913, he was sent several times 
to Europe on various missions. At the end of the 
First World War, he was in Germany, but returned 
to Istanbul in 1919 and became later the chairman 
of the governing body of the Reji, Otherwise, he 
lived in seclusion in his country house, concentrating 
on the revision of his works for a final edition, 
carefully avoiding any involvement in politics. 
During the decade following the Nationalist victory 
in Anatolia (30 August 1922) and the proclamation 
of the Republic (29 October 1923), many leading 
personalities of the Istanbul literary world (with 
the exception of those who had openly disapproved 
of the Kemaàlist movement, e.g. Djenàb Shihàb 
üd-Din) found themselves elected to the Grand 
National Assembly. Khalid Diyà?, however, was 
never considered as a candidate (Yusuf Ziya Ortaç, 
Portreler, Istanbul, n.d. [1960], 34), probably because 
of his earlier association with the Palace and the 
Unionist leaders. 

When Mustaía Kemal (Atatiirk) started his 
language reform movement in 1932, with the in- 
auguration of the First Turkish Linguistic Congress 
in Istanbul, Khàlid Diyà? joined the host of writers 
and scholars who declared their enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the movement {Birinci türk dili kurultayı, 
tezler ve miizakere zabitlart, Istanbul 1933, 330-42; the 
single exception being Huseyn Djahid (Yalçin), 
tbid., 270-9). 

Khàlid Diya?'s last years were troubled with family 
misfortunes, culminating in the suicide in 1937 of his 
young diplomat son Khalil Wedad. His last two public 
appearances were his participation in 1942 in the 5oth 
anniversary jubilee of his career as a writer and his 
chairmanship in Ankara of the committee for the 
"Best novel" prize (awarded to Khalide Edib’s Sinekit 
bakkal) He died on 27 March 1945 in his country 
house at Yesilkóy near Istanbul. An extremely pro- 
lific author, Khalid Diya? contributed to all branches 
of prose literature as journalist, essayist, publicist, 
popular science writer, playwright and translator. 
But his name is particularly associated with the short 
story and novel, of which he is the real founder in 
modern Turkish literature. 

Novels and short stories in modern sense did exist 
before him. After ‘Ali ‘Aziz’s (g.v.] Mukhayyalat 
(1796), which is a transition between the old and the 
new type of story-writing, and several translations 
(mainly from the French) in the 1850’s and 1860’s, 
the tendency to modernise the narrative technique 
is apparent in Turkish literature. If we leave out the 
pioneer work of the scholar-writer Shems üd-Din 
Sami’s Ta‘ashshuk-i tal*at we fitnat (1872) and ex- 
periments by Namik Kemal (Intibéh, 1876) and some 
of his associates (particularly Sami Pasha-Zade 
Sezà?is's Sergüdhesht, 1889), the great representative 
of the novel among the generation of Tanzimat 
modernists is Ahmed Midhat, whom Khalid Diya? 
greatly admired; see his note at the end of his un- 
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finished translation of George Ohnet's Mattre de 
forges, Demirkháne müdürü, 1889). Hüseyn Rahmi, 
an independent contemporary of Khàlid Diyà?, was a 
follower of the Ahmed Midhat school and soon became 
an equally popular novelist. Although Khalid Diya’, 
as a boy-writer, was an admirer of Ahmed Midhat 
and had a high opinion of Hüseyn Rahmi's talent 
(Kirk yel, 421), there is hardly any trace of the old 
Turkish popular narrative technique or the influence 
of the French novels of adventure and entertainment, 
even in his early novels of the formative İzmir 
period (1888-93). These romantic and, at times, 
over-sentimental, love stories with some elements of 
realism (particularly in Ferdi ve shurekadst, 1893), 
already reveal a complete break with traditional 
methods of story-telling and develop a well-disciplined 
narrative technique where there is no room for irre- 
levant digressions or ‘small talk” with the reader 
(for synopses and analyses of Khàlid Diyà?'s indivi- 
dual novels, see Bibl. Khàlid Diyà? perfected this 
technique in his later novels of the Istanbul period, in- 
spired mainly by the method and style of French 
realists and naturalists, and until the middle of 1930's, 
his works remained the best examples of realism in 
the Turkish novel. Two titles stand out: M@i ve siyah 
(“Blue and black”, 1897) which describes the dreams, 
struggles and eventual disillusionment of a young poet 
and writer, and ‘A shk-i memna‘ (‘‘Forbidden Love”, 
1900), generally considered his best novel, which 
tells the story of the desperate love of a young woman 
who could not find happiness in her marriage to an 
elderly rich man. In both these novels and in his 
later works, the environment and the setting are des- 
cribed in minute detail and the characters are sub- 
mitted to exhaustive psychological analysis. The 
setting and the characters are often chosen from 
upper or upper-middle class of Istanbul, for which 
Khalid Diya? has been severely criticised. A stereo- 
type judgement on him is that his characters are 
not typically Turkish and never leave Istanbul. 
This is obviously an unfair criticism. Under the 
Hamidian régime, travel, even within the country, 
was restricted and supervised, and writers had to 
confine their observations by necessity to Istanbul. 
Also as a member of a well-to-do upper-middle 
class family, and very reserved in temperament, 
Khalid Diya? described only the type of people with 
whom he came into direct contact. We know now, 
from various sources, particularly from many Turkish 
and foreign memoirs, that an exclusive upper-class 
Turkish society flourished in Istanbul following the 
Tanzimát, particularly after the 1880s. It led an 
alla franca (alafranga) way of life which is faithfully 
described by Khalid Diya? and his colleagues of the 
Therwet-i fünün school (and ridiculed by others, 
see Hüseyn Rahmi). Even so, ordinary people, even 
working-class people, were not been ignored by 
Khalid Diya’, who described them with equal realism 
in some of his novels, but particularly in most of 
his numerous short stories. He himself bitterly com- 
plains that the exotic titles of a few of his short 
stories (e.g. Mósyó Kanguru in Solghun demet, 1901, 
Bravo maestro in Bir yazin ta?rikhi, 1900) gave rise 
to sweeping and unfair judgements that he concen- 
trated on non-Turkish subjects (Kirk Y+l, 479-81). 
Moreover, we know that there is a considerable auto- 
biographic element in most of his work, and that 
many of his characters are based on or inspired by 
people he himself had known. 

As a consequence of their principle of ‘art for 
art's sake" Khàlid Diya? and his friends of the move- 
ment chose to write in an extremely precious and 


artificial language which was full of rare Arabic and 
Persian words and compounds. They thus deviated 
from the trend of the first generation of modernists 
(the Tanzimát writers) who made an attempt (not al- 
ways successful) to create a style which would be 
understood by a larger audience. Khalid Diyà?'s 
manner of writing was indeed very unusual: endless 
waves of long intricate sentences loaded with lots of 
unheard of foreign words, interspersed with sym- 
metrical chains of Persian izáfes, but using a fault- 
less technique to construct his plots. Khàlid Diyà? 
realised, before most of his colleagues, that this 
hopelessly artificial language, created by the Therwet-i 
fünün triumvirate (Tewfik Fikret, Djenàb Shihab tid- 
Din and himself) and other members of the new 
school, was a dead end, and its excesses outbalanced 
by far what contribution they made to the im- 
provement of Turkish syntax and verse technique. 
In his memoirs he looks back to this phenomenon of 
preciosity and finds it “‘irritating’’, calling this morbid 
urge to gild the lily ‘ta disease of the East", but 
nevertheless trying hard to justify it for the period 
(Kirk yil, 465-72). Khalid Diya? spent the last decades 
of his life touching up the language and style of his 
novels, “simplifying?” them and in some cases re- 
writing entire passages. In spite of this linguistic 
handicap, however, Khalid Diya’s works are far from 
being forgotten today. Although half-a-dozen leading 
novelists of the succeeding generations almost re- 
volutionised the genre, Khälid Diya’ is still considered 
by many not only the founder but the great master 
of the novel in Turkish literature. Some of his works 
have been filmed and produced on television, and his 
complete works are being published in modern 
Turkish paraphrase (edited by Nevzat Kızılcan, 
Istanbul, 1975-6). This may perhaps be partly 
explained by the recent ''Ottomanist revivalism’”’ 
in literature. 

Khalid Diya? published three books of memoirs, 
the only important work outside his fiction: Kirk yl, 
5 vols, Istanbul 1936, one vol. ed., Istanbul 1969, 
which deals with the first forty years of his life, is 
about his family, his school years and his literary 
activities in Izmir and Istanbul; Saray ve ötesi, 
3 vols, Istanbul 1940-2, one vol. ed., Istanbul 
1965, reminiscences of the court of Mehemmed V; 
Bir act hikdye, Istanbul 1942, is mainly about his 
son Khalil Wedad and his death. These memoirs are 
selective and of limited interest, as the reserved 
and over-cautious character of the author did not 
always allow him to treat freely and discuss impar- 
tially the people he had known and events he wit- 
nessed. Finally, Khalid Diyas research work, 
including his courses in the University, were mostly 
based on translation or compilation. 
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AL-KHĀLIDĀT. [see AL-DJAZA?IR AL-KHALIDAT]. 
KHALIDE EDIB (modern Turkish, Halide Edib 
Adivar), prominent Turkish novelist, writer 
and nationalist, (1884-1964). She was born in 
Beshiktash not far from the Yıldız Palace, where 
her father Mehmed Edib Bey was First Secretary 
to the Sultan's Privy Purse (djeyb-i hiimadytin ser- 
kátibi). Edib was the adopted son of a Sheykh 
Mahmid of Salonica, who brought him up and later 
sent him to Istanbul for further education (Halide 
Edib, Memoirs, New York 1926, 200). In later life, 
he served as director of the Tobacco Régie in Yanya 
(Janina) and Bursa. Khaàlide's mother Bedrfem 
Khanim was a daughter of *Ali Agha from Kemah 
(in northeastern Anatolia), a former Chief Coffee 
Maker (Kahvedji Bashi) in the Palace of Prince 
Reshad (Mehemmed V) who had become the Warden 
of the Porters’ Guild (Hammdallar Kahyasi). At the 
age of 15, Bedrfem had been married to ‘Ali Shamil 
Bey (later Pasha, 1855-1908), but this marriage 
did not last, and Mehmed Edib was her second 
husband. A few years later she died of consumption. 
As Edib Bey soon remarried, Khalide’s need for 
motherly affection was filled by her grandmother, 
her half-sister Makhmire and by other members 
of both households, E 
The women folk and the servants initiated her into 
the traditional Muslim and Turkish way of life and 
the popular stories and epic tales of folk literature. 
A local imam taught her to read and write and re- 
cite the Kur?àn. When she was eleven, her father 
sent her for a year to the American College where 
she learned English and studied the Bible, to the 
horror of the people at home. Khalide then had an 
English governess, and several celebrated tutors, 
particularly Ridà Tewfik (Bolükbashl, [g.v.], the 
pioneer of folk-inspired poetry, (Rüshen Eshref, 
Diyorlar ki, Istanbul 1918, 133-4, 179). In 1899 
she re-entered the American College as a boarder, 
where she was the only Turkish pupil. The year 1900 
was a turning point in her life, as the mathematician 
Salih Dheki Bey (see Í. A. Gövsa, Türk meşhurları 
ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1948, s.v.) became her tutor; 
she married him in the year of her graduation (1901), 
and had two sons by him. During the years 1901-8, 
she read deeply in Shakespeare, Zola and the Ottoman 
chroniclers. In July 1908, when the Constitution 
was restored, she became a writer overnight, urging 
immediate educational and social reforms. Her 
articles were published mainly in the daily Tanin, 
organ of the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP), 
founded in August 1908 by Hiiseyn Djahid and 
Tewfik Fikret [¢q.v.], and found an immediate 
favourable response. Following the counter-revo- 
lutionary attempt of 13 April 1909, Khalide thought 
her life was endangered and went to Egypt and 
from there to England, where her visit to Parliament 
particularly impressed her, as did also a speech of 
the Irish nationalist John Dillon which “was one 
of the emotional causes which started her on the 
road of nationalism” (op. cit., 293). Back in Turkey 


in October 1909, she wrote her first important 
novel Seviyye jăälib (published in 1910), and while 
continuing her articles on educational problems, 
joined the staff of the Women Teachers’ Training 
College (Dar al-mu‘allimat), and with the help 
of the noted educationist Nakiyye Khanim (Nakiye 
Elgün, 1882-1965) reformed its syllabus and ad- 
ministration. In the meantime, she was divorced 
from Salih Dheki Bey, having left home immediately 
after he had told her that he had married a second 
wife (1910). Soon she was attracted by the new 
movement of Turkism (Téirkctiltik (q.v.]). She wrote 
her novel Yea#i Turan (1911) and joined the activities 
of the Turkish Hearth (Türk Odjaghi [g.v.]), where 
she worked with Diyā? Gökalp [g.v.] and his associates. 
When she resigned her teaching position over a 
conflict of principle with the Minister of Public 
Instruction Shükri Bey (see Góvsa, of. cit., s.v.), she 
became Inspector-General of Ewkaf Schools which 
the minister, (the later Sheykh al-Islam Mustafa 
Khayri Efendi [g.v.]) decided to modernise. This 
gave her an opportunity to visit and study the 
outlying and poorest districts of Istanbul and their 
people, which incidentally became valuable for 
her novels. At the same time, she joined with Nakivye 
(Elgiin) in the activities of the Women’s Club 
(Ta“Gli-yi Niswan Djem“iyyeti) in social relief work 
and nursing. 

In the autumn of 1916, at the invitation of Djemàl 
Pasha [g.v.], Army Commander in Syria, she toured 
all the important educational institutions there, 
and then returned to Istanbul after submitting her 
report. She subsequently continued her educational 
activity there by organising schools and by reforming 
the large ‘Ayntura Orphanage. Meanwhile, she was 
married to Dr. ‘Adnan (Adivar [q.v.]), a leading 
member of the CUP, by proxy (23 April 1917). Her 
educational work completed, she returned to Istanbul 
in early March 1918. In the autumn of the same year 
the war was over. After the Armistice of Mudros 
(30 October), the CUP triumvirate and many 
leading members of the Committee fled the country, 
and the Allied fleets entered Istanbul. 

Parliament was dissolved, Italian troops occupied 
Antalya, and the Greeks, supported by the Allies, 
landed in Izmir (15 May 1919) and were advancing 
towards the interior. Sporadic resistance and guerilla 
warfare started in Anatolia. Khalide Edib joined in 
protest rallies, and her name is particularly associated 
with the historic mammoth meeting of 23 May in 
Sultan Ahmed Square, where she made a famous 
moving and dramatic address; her bust stands there 
today in memory of that unique occasion (Halide 
Edib, The Turkish ordeal, New York 1928, 32-3). 
In the following week, 55 intellectuals were deported 
to Malta by the British. In the meantime, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha (Atatiirk) had assumed the leadership 
of the resistance movement in Anatolia. On 10 August 
of the same year, Khalide Edib wrote a famous con- 
troversial letter to Mustafa Kemal Pasha in support 
of an American mandate over Turkey (Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal, Nutuk, Ankara 1927, 56-9; Speech*, Istanbul 
1963, 76-80). She represented a group of opinion 
which thought that in the summer of r919 there 
could be an alternative to armed resistance and to 
the partition of the country, sc. by asking for a great 
power’s mandate (H. N. Howard, The King-Crane 
Commission, Beirut 1963, index; Sabahattin Selek, 


Anadolu Ihtilali?, Istanbul 1968, 276-8; Niyazi 
Berkes, Türkiyede çağdaşlaşma, Ankara 1973, 
419-20). At Khālide’s suggestion, an American 


representative was sent to the Congress of Sivas 
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(4-11 September) by Charles R. Crane, the co- 
chairman of the American King-Crane Commission, 
in order to interview Mustafa Kemāl and to investi- 
gate the question of the American mandate (Nutuk, 
63, Speech®, 85-6, Kinross, Atatürk, 188, Howard, op. 
cit. 289-90). The idea was discussed and definitely 
rejected by the Congress (Ali Fuat Cebesoy, Milli 
miicadele hatiralart, Istanbul 1953, 175-6). During 
the winter months of 1919-20 Khalide kept in close 
contact with the Nationalists and their supporters in 
Istanbul and talked frequently to a number of 
American and British officials, but there came a 
reinforced occupation of Istanbul by the British 
(16 March 1920), followed by a raid on the Parliament 
and more arrests and deportations, so that the 
recently-elected pro-Nationalist Parliament which 
had adopted the National Pact (see MITHAK-1 MILLI) 
had to prorogue itself on March 18 (see B. Lewis, 
Emergence*, 251). To avoid certain arrest and depor- 
tation (see Ordeal, 65-8, and A. E. Yalman, Górdük- 
lerim ve gegirdiklerim, ii, Istanbul 1970, 55) Khàlide 
and her husband Dr. *Adnàn went into hiding in a 
dervish convent (Üzbekler tekyesi) in Üsküdar and 
left secretly for Ankara. They arrived in Ankara 
on 1 April 1920 (followed shortly by Colonel *Ismet 
(Inönü) and Fevzi (Çakmak) Pasha (G. Jaeschke, 
Türk kurtuluş savaşi kronolojisi, Ankara 1970, 
96-100), and she immediately began to work in the 
"Agricultural School", the headquarters of the 
Nationalists, where she surveyed the foreign press, 
collected news for the “Anatolian Agency”, trans- 
lated or drafted English and French correspondence 
and occasionally contributed to the daily Haki- 
miyyel-i milliyye, the organ of the Nationalists. 
She soon became a member of their "inner circle", 
and with Mustafa Kemal Pasha, and five other 
Nationalist leaders, was condemned to death on 
11 May by the sultan's government in Istanbul. 
In the fighting in central Anatolia, the first victory 
of the nationalist regular army was won by ‘Ismet 
at Inónü (ro January 1921), a few days after the 
guerilla leader Cerkes Edhem [q.v.] had gone over 
to the Greeks. Khalide Edib was busy in Ankara, 
mobilising the women of the city and reorganising 
the Red Crescent and relief work. Before the Greek 
offensive of July, she went to Eskishehir and worked 
as a nurse in the Red Crescent hospital until the 
fall of the city. On August 5 1921, Mustafa Kemal 
was elected generalissimo (Bash kumandan), and 
soon afterwards, Khālide Edīb volunteered for work 
on the Western front under ‘Ismet Pasha. During 
the critical weeks before and during the battle of 
Sakarya [q.v.], 22 August-11 September, she served 
in the general headquarters ( Ordeal, 284-310); she 
was promoted to corporal (onbashi) and the name 
Khalide Onbasht became the symbol of Turkish women 
who took part in the national struggle. Towards the 
end of December 1921, she moved to Akshehir (be- 
tween Afyon and Konya), the new headquarters, 
and she spent the best part of the eight first months 
of 1922 with the army, which was preparing for the 
great offensive. On 24 August she was summoned to 
the front just before the offensive started. After the 
decisive battle of Dumlupinar on 3o August the Greek 
army began to retreat, burning cities and villages 
and massacring the civilian population in their wake 
(Lord Kinross, Atatiirk, London 1971, 318). After 
spending a week in recaptured Izmir with the leaders, 
Khàlide, now a sergeant-major, left with a group 
of journalists to inspect and report on the devastated 
area between Izmir and Bursa (published in Zzmirden 
Bursaya, in collaboration with Yafküb Kadri and 


Falih Rifki, Istanbul 1922). After the armistice of 
Mudanya (11 October) which confirmed the triumph 
of the Nationalists, the sultanate was abolished by 
the Grand National Assembly presided over by 
Dr. ‘Adnan (1 November) and Khilide settled in 
Istanbul, as her husband was appointed represen- 
tative of the Ankara Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(Kharidjiyye miirakhkhas1) in Istanbul. 

Ideological differences between Mustafa Kemal, an 
uncompromising radical, and most of his close asso- 
ciates (including Khàlide and *Adnàn), who were con- 
servatives or liberals, soon developed into a rift 
culminating with the foundation (17 November 1924) 
of the Progressive Republican Party (Terakkiperver 
Diumhiriyyet Firkast [q.v.]). This party was soon 
suppressed (3 June 1925) following the counter-re- 
volutionary rebellion, led mainly by Kurdish sheykhs, 
in the east. Khalide Edib and Dr. ‘Adnan had left 
for Europe before the discovery on 15 June 1926 of 
the conspiracy against Mustafa Kemal's life, planned 
mainly by a group of former Unionists. All leading 
members of the former Progressive Party, suspected 
of the complicity with the plotters, were arrested. 
Dr. ‘Adnan was tried in his absence, and although 
completely acquitted, he and Khalide Edib lived in 
self-imposed exile in Europe for fourteen years. 

During the four years when she lived in England 
(1924-8) she wrote her memoirs and continued to 
write novels which were serialised in the Turkish 
dailies (see N. A. Bano£lu's interview with Khàlide 
Edib in the Yedigün of 28 May 1939). During 1929- 
39 she lived mainly in Paris, where her husband was 
lecturer in Turkish at the École des Langues Orien- 
tales Vivantes. In 1929 she was in the United States, 
and went on a lecture tour of various American Uni- 
versities. She was a visiting professor at Columbia 
University during the 1931-2 academic year. In 1935 
she went to India to lecture on the political and cul- 
tural background and contemporary problems of 
Modern Turkey, at the Djàmi*a Milliyya Islàmiy ya of 
Delhi, then left for a lecture tour of the principal 
universities of the sub-continent. Back in Paris, she 
wrote more novels, particularly her only novel in 
English, The Clown and his daughter, which she later 
re-wrote in Turkish as Sinekli bakkal (see below). 
She paid a brief visit to Istanbul in August 1935 and 
returned to Turkey on 5 March 1939 for good, four 
months after Atatiirk’s death (10 November 1938). In 
December 1939 Khalide Edib was appointed the chair- 
man of the newly-founded department of English at 
the University of Istanbul where she trained, in ten 
years, a team of young scholars with whom she worked 
on new translations of Shakespeare. Elected as an 
independent member of Parliament for Izmir at the 
general elections of May 1950, she retired from politi- 
cal life in January 1954. Dr. ‘Adnan died in July 1955 
and her health began to decline; she herself died in 
her modest home in Bayezid on 9 January 1964 at 
the age of eighty. 

Khàlide Edib was a woman of small stature but 
with extraordinary energy and vitality. Although 
considered primarily a novelist, Khalide Edib was 
an extremely prolific and versatile writer and her 
enormous output extending over nearly 60 years 
covers a wide area: novels, short stories and essays, 
criticism, articles on social, educational and political 
topics, plays, memoirs, translations and research. 
Many of her essays, etc. appeared in various dailies 
and periodicals, where most of her novels were 
also serialised. Khàlide EdIb (who signed her name 
Khilide Salih until her divorce from Salih Dheki in 
1910) started her career in the daily Tanin and since 
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then she contributed mainly to the dailies Aksham] 
Aksam, Wakit, Ikddm, Diumhiriyyet (Cumhuriyet), 
Yeni Istanbul and periodicals Türk Yurdu, Büyük 
Medjmii‘a, Dergah, Yedigiin, Hayat, etc. (for a de- 
tailed list with dates, see the introduction of Ínci 
Enginiin’s anthology Halide Edip Adtvar, Istanbul 
1975). 

Her twenty novels can be divided into three 
categories: (1) Novels where love and passion are the 
central themes, and the heroines, who predominate, 
are submitted to elaborate psychological analyses, 
e.g. some of her early novels like Seviyye talib 
(1910), Khandán (1912), Son etheri (serialised in 
1913, published 1919), Mew*üd hüküm (1919) and the 
two novels of the twenties: Kalb aghrisi (1924) and 
its continuation Zeyno'nun oghlw (1926). All these 
novels have considerable autobiographical elements 
and the passionate, independent, strong-willed 
heroines symbolise the author's ideal of the emanci- 
pated Turkish woman; until she joined the Natio- 
nalists in 1921, the settings are mainly those of the 
*westernised", upper class, well-to-do families 
following (perhaps unconsciously) the tradition 
of the preceding Therwet-i Fiinin [g.v.] school, a 
fact severely criticised by Gókalp (Memoirs, 319); 
the setting of the last-mentioned two novels switches 
from Istanbul and Europe to the Anatolian country- 
side. (2) Novels on the episodes of the War of Libera- 
tion: Ateshden gómlek, (serialised in Ikdam from 
6 June to 11 August 1922, published 1923; Eng. 
tr. by Y. Khan, The Daughter of Smyrna, Lahore 
1938) and Vurun kahbeye! (“Hit the whore!", 
serialised in Aksham, 1923, published 1926); these 
are based on personal experience and first-hand in- 
formation, like most of her short stories of the same 
period (see Dagha cikan kurt,Istanbul 1922, enlarged 
4th ed. 1963). These novels were pioneering works on 
this period; they became immensely popular and were 
filmed several times (see Aytekin Yakar, Türk roman- 
ında milli mücadele, Ankara 1973). (3) Period Novels. 
After the age of fifty, Khalide Edib produced a series 
of novels in which she proposed to describe the various 
aspects of Turkish society, beginning with her most 
famous novel Sinekli bakkal (originally written in Eng- 
lish as The clown and his daughter, London 1935) 
serialised in the Istanbul daily Haber in 1935 and pub- 
lished in 1936, which won the Republican People’s 
Party’s prize for the Best Novel in 1942, became an 
all-time best seller in Turkish literature (33rd edition 
in 1976) and was filmed in 1968. This is mainly a 
description of the Istanbul society in its various as- 
pects at the turn of the century during ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Is autocratic rule. A Karagöz (q.v.] performer and 
his talented daughter with a beautiful voice who live 
in a back street of Istanbul (“in the quarter of fly- 
ridden grocers”) are the central characters of the 
novel, assisted by a great number of secondary heroes, 
including the inevitable Hamidian pasha and Young 
Turks (synopsis in Litteratur-lexikon, see Bibliogr.). 
This popular novel was presumably conceived to cater 
for a foreign audience in search of exotic details 
which explains its somewhat artificial “mystic” at- 
mosphere and its unconvincing dénouement. It was 
followed by Tatarctk (“The Little Tatar”) in 1939, an 
equally unrealistic description of the generation of 
the young people grown up during the author’s years 
of exile (for a synopsis, see op. cit., and Muzaffer 
Uyguner, Halide Edib Adıvar, Istanbul 1968, 63). 
After 14 years of absence, Khālide Edīb settled down 
again in an old district of Istanbul where she soon 
built up a large circle of friends, but also discovered 
the new world of the Anatolian peasants and small 


town-dwellers who had moved to Istanbul. Most of her 
novels written after the last two mentioned above, 
particularly Sonsuz panayır (“The eternal fair", 
1946), Dóner ayna ("The revolving mirror'', 1954), 
Akie Hamm sokağı (“Akile Hanım Street”, 1958) 
contain a realistic rendering of her personal experien- 
ces and of her observations of Turkish society in the 
late 40’s and the 50’s, and describe powerfully the 
panorama of the various types and problems of a 
society in the process of rapid political and social 
change in the years following the World War II. 

Her novel Yeri Turan (serialised in Tanin in 1912 
and published the same year, German tr. by F. 
Schrader, Das neue Turan, 1916) stands by itself as a 
fruit of her brief courtship with Pan-Turanianism 
or Pan-Turkism, supported at the time by the 
CUP (synopsis in Litteratur-Lexicon, see Bibliogr.); 
although she later rejected Pan-Turkism as a political 
creed (Halide Edib, Türkiye'de şark, garp ve A merikan 
tesirleri, Istanbul 1956, 99-101), this novel is never- 
theless imbued with the strong nationalistic spirit 
that characterises most of her writing. The obvious 
failures in the post-1908 period of Ottomanism and 
Pan-Islamism, served further to strengthen her 
national consciousness (Memoirs, 312, 329-34), and 
during the traumatic years 1911-22, her exuberant 
nationalism mellowed and was further enriched with 
her experiences in exile. 

Some of her short stories have been collected into 
three books: Dagha çıkan kurt mentioned above; 
Kharab ma‘bedler (1911, 4th ed. 1973) which contains 
her earliest work; and the posthumous miscellaneous 
collection Kubbede kalan hos sada (Istanbul 1974). 

KhAalide Edib wrote her memoirs in two volumes in 
English during her years of exile in England (Memoirs 
of Halide Edib, New York 1926 and The Turkish 
ordeal, New York 1928). Apart from their intrinsic 
literary value, these volumes are of invaluable 
documentary importance for her biography up to 
1922 and for the background of many events in 
Turkish history between r900-22. In these, she is 
extremely honest and candid in recording everything 
about her own life and, on the whole, fair and bal- 
anced in her description and judgement of other 
people. Thus she is generous in praising many leading 
men like Tal*at, Djemàl and *Ismet Pashas; but she 
loses her sense of balance and fairness frequently 
when she discusses Mustafa Kemal Pasha, rec- 
ognising his unquestionable superiority, his almost 
superhuman energy and his powers of command, but 
recognising also his obstinacy. This makes her vacil- 
late between praise and blame; she is unfair to the 
point of conspicuously leaving out the name of the 
hero of Gallipoli while referring to that campaign 
(Memoirs, 384), and elsewhere complains that 
“Turkish people are always the victims of hero 
worship, especially in military affairs" (Memoirs, 
341). All this is of course the result of the fundamental 
conflict between her own liberal views and the radi- 
calism of Mustafa Kemal. Khalide Edib published 
substantially shortened and altered Turkish versions 
of her memoirs: Mor salktmls ev (serialised inter- 
mittently in Yeni Istanbul, 1951-55 and published 
1963) and Türkün atesle imtihant (serialised in the 
weekly magazine Hayat as Millt miicadele hattralar:, 
1959-60, published 1962) in which much of the 
controversial material has been either left out or 
toned down. Khàlide Edib is not always careful 
with dates; her chronological data should be used 
critically. 

Apart from her English novel already mentioned, 
Khalide Edib published three books in English while 
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abroad. The first two are based on her lectures in 
America and in India: Turkey faces west, New Haven 
1930 and Conflict of east and west in Turkey, Lahore 
1935. The third book, Inside India, London 1937, con- 
tains her impressions and thoughts on a country which 
she “felt to be nearer to my soul-climate than any 
other country not my own” and where she met Mahat- 
ma Gandhi and all the outstanding nationalist leaders 
of the sub-continent. The Turkish version Hindistan’a 
dair was serialised in Yeni Sabah in 1940-1, but not 
published in book form. Khàlide Edib was always 
keenly interested in the theatre, but wrote only two 
plays, which had no success: the experimental 
Kenan çobanları (produced in Syria 1916, published 
in 1918) and Maske ve ruA (serialised in Yedigün in 
1937-8, published in 1945, English version Masks 
and souls, 1953). She directed the translation 
of four plays of Shakespeare in the Department 
of English of Istanbul University: Hamlet (1941), 
As you like it (1943), Anthony and Cleopatra (1943) 
and Coriolanus (1945), and she translated herself 
George Orwell's Animal Farm (Hayvan çiftliği, 
serialised in Cumhuriyet in 1952, published in 1954). 
Her research work mainly consists of a history of 
English literature from the origins to the end of the 
17th century in three volumes, Zngiliz edebiyati 
tarihi (Istanbul 1940-9). 

Khàlide Edib's language and style have always been 
severely criticised both by fellow writers and critics 
(Rūshen Eshref, op. cit., passim; Cevdet Kudret, 
Türk edebiyatında hikâye ve roman, ii, Ankara 1970, 
66-7). It is true that her language is often awkward 
and ungrammatical, her style untidy and unpol- 
ished, but it is equally true that this warm and 
extremely personal style has a strange charm and 
an immediate impact upon the reader. As a great 
admirer of folk literature, she had always disliked 
the artificial and precious language of most of her 
contemporaries and wrote, like Refik Khàlid [q.v.] 
in simple, straightforward Turkish, even before 
the principles of the “New Language” (Yew lisan) 
were proclaimed by ‘Ömer Seyf el-Din [g.v.] and 
his friends in Salonica. This explains why she is 
still one of the most-read writers of her generation. 
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Spies, Die moderne türkische Literatur, in Hand- 
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AL-KHALIDI, rtui, Palestine scholar, dip- 
lomat and politician, born in Jerusalem 
in 1864 to a well-known family of scholars tracing 
its origin to Khalid b. al-Walid [g.v.]. He received 
a religious and linguistic education in Jerusalem, 
Nabulus, Tripoli and Beirut, and studied philosophy, 
law and politics at the Royal College, Constantinople. 
He continued his studies of political science’ and of 


philosophy and Islamic and Oriental studies at the 
Sorbonne; he later taught Arabic in Paris and at- 
tended the 1897 Orientalists’ Congress. In 1898 he 
was appointed Ottoman consul-general in Bordeaux, 
where he was active in diplomatic and scientific life. 

After the proclamation of the Ottoman Constitution 
(1908), he returned to Jerusalem and was elected 
for three terms as a deputy of his city to the Ottoman 
Parliament. He died in Constantinople in 1913. 

His Ta?rikh “ilm al-adab *ind al-Ifranj wa 'l-Arab 
wa-Fiktor Hükü [Victor Hugo], is the first work on 
comparative literary studies in modern Arabic Litera- 
ture. He discusses here the similarities and differ- 
ences between Arabic and European (mainly French) 
literature, their respective developments, the in- 
fluence of Arabic literature on European literature, 
and the róle of Victor Hugo in introducing such in- 
fluence to French literature. This work was first 
published in al-Hilal magazine in 1902-3, and in 
book form in 1904 under the name of al-Makdisi. 
Only in the later editions of 1912, 1929 and 1932 was 
the name of the author given. His other works were 
mainly political and scientific, such as al-Inkilab 
al-Uthmani wa-Turkiyaé 'l-Fatàt was lithographed 
and dated Bordeaux, 7 October 1908, probably 
in the author's own writing, and further published 
in al-Hilàl, xvii (1908), and later in Cairo r909, 
with the title al-Inkilàb al-siyási al-‘Uthmāni. 
Al- Khalidi also wrote al-Mukaddima fi 'l-mas?ala 
al-sharkiyya mundhu nashatihà "l-ülà tla ’l-rubs 
al-thani min al-karn al-thimin ‘ashar (Jerusalem 
1925?); al-Kimyà? ‘Sind al-‘Arab (Cairo 1953); 
Risdla fi sur‘at intishdr al-din al-Muhammadi fi 
aksam al-‘alam al-Islami (Tripoli 1314/1896); and an 
edition of a booklet by Sa‘d al-Din al-Khàlidi, known 
as Ibn al-Diri, entitled al-Habs fi ’l-tuhma wa 'l- 
tmtihadn ‘ala talab al-ikray wa-ighdr al-mal (1321/ 
1903). There are other works still in manuscript. 

Bibliography: J. A. Dagher, Masddir al- 

dirása al-adabiyya, ii[1: al-Rahilin (1800-1955), 

Beirut 1956, 333-35; al-Zirikli, al-A‘lam?, iii, 

64; Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-maf{bi‘at, cols. 813-14; 

Cheikho, Ta°vikh al-ddab al-‘arabiyya (Beirut 1926), 

50; al-Khalidi, al-Mukaddima fi ’l-mas?ala al- 

sharkiyya, pp. a-h. (S. MonxH) 

AL-KHALIDIYYANi, the name generally given 
to two poets of Sayf al-Dawla’s [q.v.] entourage, 
the two inseparable brothers aBU ‘UTHMAN sa‘D/ 
saib (d. 350/961) and ABŪ BAKR MUHAMMAD (d. 
380/990), sons of Hashim b. Sa‘id b. Wa‘la. They 
came originally from a village of the region of al- 
Mawsil called al-Khialidiyya (Yakut, ii, 390), and 
possibly lived for some time in Basra (Yakut, Udaba@’, 
xi, 208 affirms this and attributes to Abi ‘Uthman 
the ethnic designation of al-Basri), but became cele- 
brated above all as the librarians of Sayf al-Dawla, 
to whom they dedicated their occasional verse. They 
attracted notice through their rivalry with al-Raffa’ 
(g.v.], who accused them of plagiarism through the 
use of their prodigious memory; Ibn al-Nadim dis- 
plays surprise at this, and gives a reply via Abi 
Bakr that he knew by heart a thousand books (sifr) 
each of a hundred leaves. Their poetic works, of 
which specimens can be read in al-Tha‘alibi’s Yatima, 
i, 507-30, were gathered together by Aba ‘Uthm4n 
into a diwán which has not, it seems, been preserved. 
However, two anthologies compiled by the brothers, 
Hamasat shifr al-muhdathin (or al-Ashbàh wa 'l- 
nazair) and al-Hadayé wa ’l-tuhaf, are extant (see 
Brockelmann, I, 147, S I, 41, 226); also attributed 
to them is a Mukhtár min shi‘y Bashshdr, known 
through a selection made by Abi Tahir Isma‘il al- 
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Tudjibi and published as Mukhtar al-mukhtar min 
shi*r Bashshár by Muhammad Badr al-Din al-‘Alawi 
at Cairo in 1353/1934-5 (cf. Diwan Bashshdr, ed. 
Muh. al-Tahir Ibn ‘Ashir, Cairo 1369/1950, i, 90). 
Finally, the biographers cite further amongst their 
works: K. fi akhbdr Abi Tammam wa-mahdsin shi- 
“yihi, K. Ikhtiyadr shi‘r al-Buhturi, K. fi akkbar 
shi*y Ibn al-Rimi, K. Ikhtiyàr shitr Muslim b. al- 
Walid (cf. S. Dahhan, Sharh Diwan Sari* al-Ghawáni, 
Cairo n.d., 338, 340, according to al-Safadi, Ghayth, 
Cairo 1305, 143, 187), K. Akhbar al-Mawsil (see 
Yakit, iii, 363; F.-Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography, 405, n. 2) and al-Diyarat. 
Bibliography: In addition to works men- 
tioned in the article, see Fihrist, 169 (Cairo edn. 
240-1); Kutubi, Fawat, Nos. 141, 457; ‘Abbasi, 
Ma‘ahid al-tansis, i, 60; M. Canard, Sayf al Daula, 
Algiers 1934, 293-5; Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr. 
264-5; R. Blachére, Motanabbt, 132, 142. 
(Cu. PELLAT) 


KHALIFA. 


(i) THE HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE 
CALIPHATE 


A study of the caliphate, its institution and 
subsequent developments, has never been attempted 
in its entirety until the present. The principal 
reason is that it has not seemed possible to conduct 
such a survey independently of historical studies 
relating to different reigns, which are still in most 
cases insufficient, or even non-existent, whereas 
studies of doctrine, while more advanced, have 
not been developed to the same extent with regard 
to the various periods. The tentative attempts 
that have been made have therefore been superficial, 
or lacking sufficient historical perspective. Here we 
must confine ourselves to making a brief statement 
of the question and stressing the problems, rather 
than attempting a complete exposition, which, to do 
justice to the subject, would require treatment at 
too great length. 


A. The first period 


In a sense, the institution of the caliphate was 
born on the day after the death or the Prophet when 
the new head of the community, in the event the 
trusted Companion Abii Bakr, became in 11/632 
Rhalifat rasil Allah. The date and the circumstances 
of the appearance of this institution would seem there- 
fore to be well-established, but two questions arise 
at once. First, how did the designation of the first 
caliph take place, and was the procedure adopted 
observed in subsequent cases? Second, what powers 
were attributed to this '*successor" of the Prophet ? 

As regards the first point, the tradition adopted 
by the majority of historians tells of the acclamation 
of the new caliph by the leading Companions, who 
gave him an oath of allegiance; this was the first 
baya. Whatever were the circumstances under which 
this proclamation was made, whatever pressures 
were applied by ‘Umar to the congregation to have 
Abi Bakr recognized, whatever may have been the 
protests of ‘Ali and his supporters, it seems to have 
been accepted from this time onwards that the oath 
of the Believers, to which corresponded the promise 
of the new chief to lead the community on the right 
path, alone conferred upon him the succession. 

For the two caliphs who followed, variations in 
procedure should be noted. Abii Bakr, before his 
death in 13/634, had, according to the chroniclers, 
personally designated his successor in the presence 
of "Umar. The community of Believers was not there- 





fore in a position to state its own wishes, but got the 
chance to ratify this appointment. The oath in fact, 
was taken only by the Companions present at Medina, 
which explains how the authority of ‘Umar could be 
disputed by certain groups dispersed elsewhere in 
Arabia, who refused to pay the legally-assessed 
poor tax [see RIDDA]. 

“Umar, before dying in his turn in 23/644, had 
decided that a group of six persons, including among 
others *Uthmàn and ‘Ali, should choose his successor 
from among themselves. After discussion the choice 
fell on SUthm4n, who then received the oath of alle- 
giance. So even with the designation of the first 
three caliphs, three different methods were explored; 
all, however, were only to be put into effect if 
ratified by the community, or by its most influential 
and closest members. 

The second question, that of the powers exercised 
by the new leaders of the community, is more pro- 
blematical, since these powers were not at the time 
defined in a precise fashion. One cannot base con- 
clusions on the sense of the title khalifa (see above) 
which, suggesting at once the ideas of succession, 
appointment and authority, remained somewhat 
vague. These powers seem, essentially, to have au- 
thorised the first three successors of Mubammad to 
pursue the actions previously set in motion by the 
Prophet himself for the expansion of Islam and to 
put into practice the regulations set out in the 
Kur?anic message, which was to be supplemented by 
the Sunna instituted among the community of Be- 
lievers in the lifetime of the Prophet. 

The continuation of the work begun by the Prophet 
was seen during the time of Abū Bakr in the fight 
against the dissidents of Arabia, soon followed by 
raiding operations towards the north which became 
a vast movement of conquest. From this time onwards 
the caliph assumed the role of army commander, and 
military operations, conducted against infidels or 
against rebellious Muslims who, for one reason or 
another refused to accept his authority, became one 
of his most important responsibilities. 

Meanwhile, questions of law, relating to the spheres 
both of the cult and of social relations, were posed 
to those caliphs called by the tradition rashidun, 
that is to say “those who walk in the right way", as 
opposed to those who came later and were accused 
of making the caliphate a family possession. Thus 
‘Umar was obliged to take decisions concerning the 
penal law, certain types of inheritance and the prac- 
tice of the law of retaliation (Shahrastāni, Milal, 
Cairo, i, 18). To him also are attributed some ini- 
tiatives in matters of ritual, culminating in the 
attempt, carried on by *Uthmàn, to set in motion the 
establishment of the text of the Kur?ànic ‘‘vulgate’’. 

It was also in the time of *Umar that for the first 
time the question was raised of the financial organi- 
sation of the Islamic state. Since members of the 
Arab tribes were entitled to endowments, ‘Umar in- 
stituted the diwán, a register in which the names 
of beneficiaries were inscribed. In addition, the troops 
were entitled to a share of the booty, which was 
gradually replaced by a pension, registered in the 
same way. The organisation of the diwàán [q.v.]), 
first established at Medina, later in all the principal 
cities of the empire, was thus linked to that of the 
fiscal system, on which it is not possible to dwell 
here. Let it be said only that it was at the initiative 
of the two caliphs ‘Umar and ‘Uthmdn that a 
treasury was established, which collected and from 
which were distributed the revenues supplied first 
by booty, later by property taxes. As this treasury 
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also met some expenses of communal interest, it 
Should have been seen as the beginning of a financial 
system which was not strictly in accord with Kur?ànic 
principles for the distribution of booty, but which 
was made necessary by the development of the 
new State [see BAYT AL-MAL]. This innovation 
was one of the causes of the troubles which culmi- 
nated in the assassination of ‘Uthman in 35/656. 

Another cause was the choice by *Uthmàn of 
members of his own family to undertake the govern- 
ment of the principal provinces; in acting thus he was 
in effect supplanting the earliest converts to Islam, 
who by virtue of this title had in general more right 
than the descendants of Abü Sufyàn to participate 
in the organisation of the community. Two concepts 
of power came into conflict here, of which one con- 
sisted in observing strictly the principles of the 
Kur?àn and giving pride of place to the ''first con- 
verts", while the other paid greater attention to 
the efficiency of the apparatus of government. 
After the confrontation which took place between 
‘Ali and Mu‘awiya, following the judgement of 
‘Adhruh [g.v.], the second concept held definitive 
sway. 

The murder of *Uthmàn and the events which 
followed posed to the Islamic community the problem 
of knowing whether a caliph could be deposed for 
neglecting his duties. It seems that it was at this 
time that there appeared the sect later to be known 
as the Khawaridj which declared the principle that 
the caliph must not under any circumstances deviate 
from the ordinances of divine origin (see the inter- 
pretation by W. Montgomery Watt, The formative 
period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973, 14-15). 
The judgement of ‘Adhrubh itself, the principle of 
which was denied by the Kháridjis on the grounds that 
the cause of good could not be set under discussion, 
implied a conception of the caliphate according to 
which the holder of power must answer for his 
actions, and the justification chosen by Mu‘awiya to 
explain his action against ‘Ali was the defence of the 
rights of his kinsman, ‘‘unjustly” assassinated at the 
instigation of his political enemies. 

The Umayyads, however, on becoming installed 
in power, made efforts to eradicate this notion of 
moral responsibility. At the same time as they had 
the principle of dynastic succession recognised, they 
maintained the idea that unconditional obedience was 
owed to the reigning caliph. Thus Yazid and his 
successors paid no heed to the proclamation as caliph 
of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (q.v.] at Medina in 61/681 
nor to the declaration of dethronement pronounced by 
the leading citizens against the son of Mu‘awiya. It 
was their opponents, of the movement called Kadari 
(see Kadariyya), who vindicated the right to judge 
the actions of the sovereign, establishing a doctrine 
which was invoked by Yazid III, pretender to the 
caliphate, to justify his revolt against al-Walid II, 
accusing him of misconduct. As for the revolutionary 
movements which appeared at this time, some of them 
were of a Kharidji tendency, demanding of the caliph 
particular moral qualities (they succeeded in pro- 
claiming Katari b. al-Fudjà?a (g.v.] caliph in Fars 
and Kirman; he bore the title amir al-mu>?minin 
and coined money in his own name for ten years, 
69-79/688-99), while the others followed more or 
less strictly the Shi_i tendency, that is to say, de- 
manding the accession to the caliphate of either a 
descendant of ‘AIi, or in the case of the ‘Abbasid 
party, of an unspecified member of the Family 
of the Prophet. It was therefore the legitimacy 
of the Umayyads that they contested, while at 


the same time they strove to discredit them, denying 
their adherence to Islamic principles and accusing 
them of having usurped the caliphate; the origins 
and the actions of the ruling caliphs thus being 
called into question. 

On their side, the Umayyads were not content 
with imposing the notion of unconditional obedience 
to the caliph; they established at the same time, in 
effect, the dynastic caliphate. Without abandoning the 
principle of election followed by oath of fealty (bay‘a), 
Mu‘awiya accomplished his object by means of an 
election guaranteeing in advance that his son Yazid 
would be recognised as his successor. The same pro- 
cedure was used for the designation of Mu‘awiya II. 
But on the death of the latter, the problem of succes- 
Sion arose once more, and the Arab “nobility”, meet- 
ing at Djàbiya, made free use of their right to pro- 
ceed to the choice of a new caliph, without however 
denying the fact that he should belong to the family 
of the Banü Umayya. A cousin of Mu‘awiya, Marwan, 
was duly appointed caliph; to the branch called Suf- 
yànid, there succeeded the Marwanid branch to which 
belonged all the subsequent Umayyad rulers, all of 
them nominated by their predecessors, with the ex- 
ception of the rebel Yazid III. In fact, from the time 
of ‘Abd al-Malik onwards, the caliph was in the habit 
of leaving a written designation, called ‘ahd (whence 
the granting to the heir presumptive of the title 
wali ’l-‘ahd, in the sense of beneficiary of a contract 
concluded between him and the community). The 
testamentary nomination, bearing the signature of 
witnesses of repute, thus became the essential man- 
date which had executive force and relegated the cere- 
mony of the bay‘a to a position of secondary impor- 
tance. It was also the practice for the caliph to nomi- 
nate two heirs; but such nominations were not acted 
upon unless an order of precedence had been set. 
The heir was most often a son of the ruling caliph 
but could equally well be a brother or a cousin; only 
one exclusion was maintained, the nomination of the 
son of a non-Arab concubine; for this reason the 
prince Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, who was remark- 
ably active during the reign of his father, neither 
inherited power nor was entitled to do so. 

At the same time this period saw a real attempt 
by the Umayyads to establish the legitimacy of their 
dynastic caliphate. Their panegyrists traced back the 
right of sovereignty from ‘Abd al-Malik to Marwan, 
then to Mu'àwiya and *Uthmàn. Some even went so 
far as to express the idea that the Umayyads had in- 
herited the “legacy of Mubammad". Hadiths ap- 
peared in which Muhammad predicted their coming. 
To be sure, all this was nothing more than the out- 
ward signs of a different legitimacy, but the idea 
was disseminated. 

The Umayyads also on the other hand strove to 
underline the theocratic nature of their powers, as 
appears notably from the terms of a kAujba of al- 
Hadjdjadj: ‘‘The amir of the Believers ‘Abd al- 
Malik is a leader whom God has chosen as His 
viceroy upon earth and appointed imam for His 
creatures." The expression occurs also in the texts 
of testamentary nominations and in the speeches 
preceeding the bay‘a. The ruling caliphs considered 
themselves in fact as appointed by God, and the 
title khalifat Allah (formerly denounced by Abi 
Bakr, according to a tradition which appears to 
be of doubtful validity) came into use from the start 
of the Umayyad era, helping to establish firmly 
the duty of obedience to the dynasty. 

Moreover, the ruling sovereigns were required 
to take decisions, touching on problems of general 
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policy, sometimes directly concerning the sphere of 
Kurnic precepts. They were obliged for example 
to define the place that new converts, non-Arabs 
becoming mawàli, might take in the organisation of 
a state where the reins of power were held by Arab 
Muslims. Also, the exigencies of the conquests in 
the west led them to emply the services of Berber 
contingents, who played an active role in the conquest 
of Spain and whose status raised difficulties from 
that time onwards. More delicate was the fiscal 
problem which the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-SAziz 
was obliged to settle by means of an edict. His 
decision to establish fiscal equality between the ori- 
ginal Muslims and the converts having proved im- 
possible to put into effect, it was decided to retain 
the former land-taxes, irrespective of the religion 
of the occupant of the land. Thus was established 
the form of the levy called henceforward kkarādi 
[q.v.] as distinct from the poll-tax called djizya, 
whereas new converts were required to pay a higher 
tax than that levied on the original Muslims for the 
lands that they possessed subsequent to the conquest. 
Hence to this period belongs the definition of the 
kharádj and djizya taxes, an important stage in the 
development of Islamic law, the process of which can 
only be grasped with difficulty, but which is to be 
attributed to the activity of the Umayyad caliphs. 


B. The ‘Abbasid caliphate until 658/1258. 


New modifications to the concept of the caliphate 
were brought about by the ‘Abbasid dynasty, which 
assumed power in 132/750 and retained it in ‘Irak 
until 658/1260, then in Egypt until 923/1517. Its 
members presented themselves as belonging to the 
family of the Prophet, and it was with this title that 
the first among them to accede to power justified their 
action. They thus maintained the thesis according to 
which the caliphate must revert to the kinsmen of 
the Prophet, and more particularly to the descendants 
of al-‘Abbas, who were considered to be the best 
qualified. Nevertheless, this ‘Abbasid legitimism rais- 
ed difficulties in establishing principles usable against 
‘Abd claims. The principal argument, employed very 
frequently by the caliph al-Mansir in his controversy 
with the Hasanid Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, and sub- 
sequently developed on several occasions by the sover- 
eigns themselves or by their panegyrists, followed the 
principle of right of succession: the descendants of al- 
‘Abbas, son of the Prophet’s uncle, must take preced- 
ence over the ''sons of the daughter’, that is to say, 
over those who were descended from the Prophet 
through his daughter Fatima and who were related to 
his two grandsons al-Husayn and al-Hasan. As this 
argument did not always appear sufficient, the caliph 
al-Mahdi sought to adduce in addition the thesis ac- 
cording to which al-‘Abbas had been nominated by 
the Prophet himself as his successor. Quite indepen- 
dently of this attempt, which did not last long, the 
panegyrists for their part strove to prove the eminent 
qualities of al-‘Abb4s, protector and nephew of the 
Prophet. The legitimism of the ‘Abbasids thus de- 
pended on various arguments, whose yogue changed 
with the times, arguments which were sometimes 
radically opposed to those upon which the Umayyad 
legitimism had been based and which sometimes 
approximated to them, as when the panegyrists in- 
evitably proclaimed that the sons of al-‘Abbas were 
"the best of Kuraysh". This legitimism never ceased 
in any case to be generally recognised, even when the 
“great amirs" of ShI'I persuasion held power, and it 
was in a sense consolidated by the arrival of the Sal- 
djüks who, while taking over control of the empire, 





nevertheless upheld the Sunni caliphate as it was then 
established. 

Previously, the most dangerous challenge had taken 
place during the reign of al-Ma?mün, when this 
caliph attempted to nominate as his heir the ‘Alid 
*Ali al-Ridà, considered by him ‘“‘the best of the 
descendants of ‘Ali and of al-*Abbàs"'. This attempt 
did not amount to an adoption of the Shi‘ point of 
view; rather, it aimed at restoring vigour to a broader 
HAshimi legitimism, which would have permitted the 
choice of the imam from one or the other of the 
branches of the Hàshimi family. To this new legitimist 
concept was linked a doctrine of Zaydi inspiration, 
according to which the office of 4mám must revert, in 
the context of a defined line of succession, to the most 
deserving. If the attempt failed, it was through 
the opposition of circles in ‘Irak who showed their 
attachment to the ‘Abbasid family and their hostility 
to the new religious policy of al-Ma?mün, which 
the latter was forced to abandon. 

Whatever may have been the basis of ‘Abbasid 
legitimism, it was the priority of the ruling caliphs 
to reinforce the theocratic nature of their power. 
The same expressions were employed in their case 
as in that of the Umayyad caliphs. Al-Mansir de- 
clared himself, it is said, ‘“‘the power of God on earth” 
(sultan Allah fi ardi-hi) and the caliphs exacted, like 
all their predecessors, a duty of unconditional obe- 
dience which was founded, from the 3rd/oth century 
onwards, on the concepts of traditionists of the 
Hanbali persuasion. In addition, the royal titles 
adopted by the sovereigns stressed the charismatic 
quality of their power: the second caliph had himself 
named al-Mansür, “he who receives the victory 
from God", the third, al-Mahdi, "he whom God 
leads in the right way", a title which tended at the 
same time to assimilate the caliphs to the ‘Alid 
imams. Subsequently, the honorifics al-Amin, al- 
Ma?mün and al-Wáthik bi-llàh, stressed rather the 
piety of those who bore them; but the personal link 
between the caliph, and the divinity guaranteeing his 
power remained strongly marked. One may add that 
from the reign of al-Ma?mnün onwards, the caliphs did 
not disdain the title of imam, previously considered 
to be of too Shi‘i a flavour. 

Also, the dynastic principle was applied in the 
same fashion as under the Umayyads, the heir being 
most often nominated by the ruling caliph after con- 
sultation with the most influential supporters of the 
régime. The procedure adopted bore a solemn char- 
acter on some occasions; thus the testament of 
Harin al-Rashid, which named two heirs, establishing 
a kind of division of the empire between them and 
specifying the rights and obligations of each towards 
the other, was displayed in the Ka‘ba at Mecca in 
185/802; the same procedure was used for the testa- 
ment of al-Mu‘tamid in 261/874. 

But as in the preceding period, no rule deter- 
mined this choice, and the caliph could just as well 
nominate a distant cousin as one of his sons. It was 
nevertheless to a son that the sovereign most often 
sought to bequeath his office, on condition that the 
son was of the required age or close to it, that is 
to say, to the age of majority. This need was admitted 
by all, as it had been already in the Umayyad period, 
but not the procedure for its application. On the one 
hand, a minor could be designated heir, since nor- 
mally he was not required to assume immediately 
the function of caliph; on the other hand, the age of 
majority was not fixed in a precise fashion. It was 
only in 296/908 that the nomination of a caliph 13 
years of age, al-Muktadir, set a kind of precedent. 
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The practice of testamentary nominations posed 
another problem when these contained two names, 
It often happened that a new caliph sought to cancel 
the act established by his predecessor, so as to re- 
place the person chosen as second heir and now be- 
coming first heir—his brother most often—and to 
substitute for him his son, for example. It was 
necessary in such cases to obtain the abdication of 
the heir, since there was no procedure allowing for 
the dismissal of an heir, just as there was none for 
a caliph, and it was considered that the oath of 
allegiance already given was binding upon the heir as 
it was upon the community. In consequence, it was 
almost always by means of more or less violent 
persuasion that heirs considered to be undesirable 
were forced to renounce their rights. 

As in the preceding period, it happened sometimes 
that a caliph died without having designated an heir. 
The choice then reverted to the community or at 
least to its most prominent representatives. On the 
death of al-Wáthik in 232/847, it was a select com- 
mittee composed of the chief-kádi, of the vizier and 
some of the officers of the Turkish guard, who pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of the future al-Mutawakkil. 
However, at the times of the sickness of al-Muktafi 
in 296/908, it was the vizier and the leading officials 
of the realm who chose a successor to the caliph, 
who had not chosen an heir. So the composition 
of the electoral council varied according to the 
circumstances. 

Under the ‘Abbasids, no more than under the 
Umayyads, was there a procedure for deposing a 
ruler for moral faults. Where attempts were made 
to do this, it was a case of local councils, convoked 
in an arbitrary fashion, proclaiming the dethronement 
of the ruling sovereign or of the heir presumptive, 
and these had no more than a limited influence on 
the course of events. Examples of this were seen 
when al-Amin and al-Ma?mün declared one another 
deposed, or when the population of Baghdad refused 
to obey al-Ma?mün and proclaimed as caliph Ibrahim 
b. al-Mahdi [g.v.]. In fact, these situations always 
culminated in a trial of strength, and the judicial 
death, banishment, dismissal or abdication of one of 
the rivals produced each time a judicial solution. 

On the other hand, each abdication registered 
officially by the kádis led to an interregnum, 
and abdications were frequent in the history of the 
*Abbasid caliphate. These were almost always forced 
abdications. One caliph, al- Káàhir [g.v.], who refused 
to bow to pressure, had his eyes put out, by which 
means he was legally incapacitated from fulfilling 
his duties. But instances of forced abdication were 
particularly flagrant in the period of the Buwayhid 
amirs, who brutally deposed two caliphs to replace 
them with princes of their own choosing. The grand- 
amir then convoked each time an electoral college 
comprising the principal dignitaries of the State 
as well as jurists and members of the ‘Abbasid and 
*Alid families; but his own opinion was the only 
decisive one in the final choice. 

It is only in the ‘Abbasid period that one sees in 
the texts the office of caliph as clearly accompanied 
by insignia worn by the caliph when giving audience; 
there is mention of thecloak attributed to the Prophet 
(burda [g.v.], his sceptre (kadib [g.v.]), and of a 
high bonnet (kalansuwa), which first appeared no 
doubt in the Umayyad period (although the in- 
formation concerning ceremonial in this period 
remains of dubious interpretation); in addition, in 
the 4th/roth century, a copy of the Kur?an of 
*Uthmàn was carried ostentatiously by the caliph. 


Insignia of this kind, recalling to a greater or lesser 
extent contemporary or previous courtroom practice, 
had the object of stressing the eminent qualities 
of the "successor of the Messenger of God", and 
a full etiquette governed the conduct of audiences, 
requiring from visitors and officials precisely defined 
marks of respect: the principal one being the kissing 
of the carpet (takbil) on coming face-to-face with 
the sovereign, if not kissing his hand. A similar sym- 
bolism marked the manners of solemn processions, 
and when the caliph appeared in public outside 
the palace he was preceded by the chief of police 
bearing the lance (harba), at once the symbol of 
authority and a reminder of the customs of the 
Prophet. 

Between the 2nd/8th and the 4th/roth centuries, 
the functions of the caliph are easy enough to deter- 
mine, using the information supplied by the ancient 
chronicles. The caliph was then seen as the guardian 
of dogma, and in this capacity opposed innovations 
(bida‘) and all that was considered to be such. He 
was thus permitted to play a part in the formulation 
of doctrine, and numerous examples of this may be 
cited: al-Mahdi ordered for example the persecution 
of the zindiks [q.v.]; al-Ma’miin and his two succes- 
sors sought to impose Mu‘tazilism as an official 
doctrine; al-Mutawakkil returned to the traditionalist 
position which condemned in particular the notion 
of the “created” nature of the Kur?àn; later, al- 
Mu*tadid sought to curb the activities of popular 
preachers of traditionalist tendencies; al-Ràdi, [g.v.] 
condemned Hanbali theodicy; al- Kádir [q.v.], in the 
full swing of the Buwayhid period, proclaimed his 
adherence to a profession of faith of Hanbali in- 
spiration in an attempt to prevent the dissemination 
of other doctrines. On the other hand, the caliphs 
did not participate in the formulation of law; al- 
Mansür did not take up the suggestion of Ibn al- 
Mukaíffa* [g.v.] to establish a uniform code of law 
to which judges would be obliged to refer, and from 
this time onwards, the judicial schools were estab- 
lished, independent of all interference from the 
caliph. The measures which the caliph could take 
in the judicial sphere were thus limited to decrees 
applving to fiscal matters, although he was obliged, 
in his capacity as leader of the community, to 
ensure that the law was observed in all its various 
aspects. 

The caliph was the imam [q.v.] par excellence, 
and conducted the Friday Prayers in the great mos- 
bue. At the end of the 3rd/oth century, however, he 
was exercising this function only in the great mosque 
of the caliph's residence, leaving to delegated offi- 
cials the task of conducting the prayers and per- 
forming the kkufba [g.v.] in the other great mosque 
of the capital. Similarly, he performed the Pilgrimage 
in his official capacity or sent a delegate on his 
behalf. Many of the earlier caliphs performed this 
religious duty in person, sometimes more than once, 
as in the case of Hàrün al-Rashid. 

In the same way, the caliph was expected to pre- 
side over the periodic expeditions against the lands 
of the infidel. This was done in person by Hàrün 
al-Rashid, then by al-Ma?mün, while subsequent 
caliphs delegated this duty to appointed officers. He 
also conducted campaigns against rebels, whoever 
these might be; but when operating against particu- 
larly ferocious enemies such as the Zandi [q.v.], he 
would delegate his powers to an effective regent, in 
this event, al-Muwaffak, brother of the sovereign 
al-Mu‘tamid. The maintenance of order was in fact 
one of the normal obligations of the caliph, who was 
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obliged to defend the community against all types of 
subversion. It was also the caliph who was obliged 
eventually to deal with those governors who 
demanded financial autonomy and the hereditary 
status of their office. On the other hand, it was his 
duty to ensure the normal exercises of the judiciary 
in nominating directly—as the practice had been 
established since the start of the ‘Abbasid caliphate— 
the kádis, who were themselves subject, from the 
reign of Harin al-Rashid onwards, to the inter- 
mediate authority of the kadi ’l-kudat. So the caliph 
delegated his powers to magistrates, but he reserved 
the right to arbitrate as a last resort in cases of 
litigation and to settle differences arising between 
administrators and administered. It was the practice 
of “redressing of wrong” that every caliph conscious 
of his reputation conducted in person, while other 
entrusted it to persons specially appointed for this 
purpose. 

Finally, the caliph ensured the well-being of the 
state, though this concept was to some extent ig- 
nored in the middle period of Islam—that is to say, 
he ensured the material life of the community. In 
particular, he managed the levying of taxes of which 
the revenues were subsequently distributed between 
soldiers and officials, and these taxes were levied 
according to rules established at the end of the 
Umayyad caliphate [see DJIZYA, KHARĀDJ, fUSHR, 
ZAKAT]. The collection of these taxes was entrusted 
to agents of the caliph, the *wmmál, who collected 
sums in cash or contributions in kind from the ad- 
ministered peoples, or to ''tax-farmers", who sent 
to the treasury a lump sum and then recouped the 
equivalent by means of the sums collected in the 
territories entrusted to them; the method used 
remained at the discretion of the caliph. The system 
varied according to different regions and periods 
at the will of sovereigns constrained to a greater or 
lesser extent to cover continually rising expenses; 
but financial difficulties led the caliph to make a 
general practice of the farming-out of the taxes, 
advantageous in the short term but later to prove 
dangerous, and in the long term making the caliphs 
dependent on these tax-farmers. 

Nevertheless, the details of the powers thus exer- 
cised by the caliph and related in precise fashion 
in the historical texts do not suffice to clarify com- 
pletely the technicalities of a situation in respect of 
which two kinds of questions are posed. The first 
kind arises from the impossibility of deciding with 
certainty in what measure the authority of the caliph 
was, or could be, arbitrary or despotic. Certainly, 
the arbitrary exercise of power was in principle 
limited by the existence of the law, which the caliph 
was bound to respect, while enforcing it upon 
others, and which forbade him in particular to put a 
Muslim to death, except in precisely defined circum- 
stances. But on the other hand, the duty incumbent 
on the caliph to suppress all rebellion gave him 
in this capacity a free hand in treating as a rebel 
against Islam every rebel against the dynasty, 
and thus in eliminating, sometimes in summary 
fashion, the enemies of his own policy. 

The second set of problems arises from another 
difficulty, that of deciding to what extent the caliph 
himself exercised the powers with which he was in- 
vested. It is certain for example that the represen- 
tatives of judicial authority enjoyed a certain degree 
of independence, in that they possessed knowledge 
and technical ability to which the caliph could only 
with difficulty lay claim; cases of resistance to the 
caliph on the part of provincial kádis, or even 





of the chief kadi of Baghdad, were not uncommon. 
It is certain also that the arbitrary exercise of the 
powers of the caliph was restricted, after the end 
of the 3rd/gth century, by the establishment of High 
Courts, before which individuals accused of treason 
or heresy were most often tried; in this period, only 
rebels caught bearing arms were executed or sub- 
jected to torture in a manner not authorised by the 
law; others were tried before courts where the final 
decision was taken by one or the other of the kagis of 
Baghdad, playing the role of chief magistrate, 
although the caliph was not bound to ratify this 
decision. 

In addition, it should be noted that in numerous 
other fields, between the 3rd/oth and the mid-4th/ 
roth century, the caliph no longer reserved for him- 
self the conduct of affairs. We cannot speak in this 
context of a steady progression, since we observe 
on the part of some sovereigns reactions in the op- 
posite direction, which were generally of short 
duration. The evolution was, however, none the less 
irreversible and the main beneficiary was the vizier 
[see waziR], a man of trust and reliability whose 
title appeared at the start of the ‘Abbasid regime, 
without from that time onwards being necessarily 
attributed in a regular fashion. It was to him that the 
caliph most often delegated the conduct of adminis- 
trative affairs, and subsequently matters of general 
policy, including dealings with the governors of pro- 
vinces and military affairs. The vizier was, however, 
entrusted with nothing more than the execution of 
political decisions which he had previously formulated 
and which had received the approval of his master; he 
was regularly accountable to him and could be dis- 
missed at any moment, as could any agent of the 
sovereign, and was only the “minister” par excellence 
of the caliph, employed by him for as long as his ac- 
tivities gave satisfaction and liable to be replaced as 
soon as he ceased to please. The arbitrary will of a 
caliph who apparently disassociated himself from the 
conduct of affairs but wished nevertheless to retain 
the exercise of power, was much in evidence in these 
nominations and dismissals, of which we see examples 
in the reigns of Harin al-Rashid and al-Muktadir. 
On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that 
the caliph would have difficulty in holding cheap the 
services of a supporter who could assure him of 
such-and-such a group of partisans and faithful ser- 
vants, without whom it would be impossible to 
govern, and from among whom originated the viziers. 
Even if there existed among the administrators them- 
selves rival cliques which encouraged the exercise 
by the caliph of arbitrary power, the presence of 
these persons, linked to the régime which supplied 
them, according to the circumstances, with more or 
less high offices, remained an element of stability 
likely to discourage abuse of personal power in the 
golden age of the caliphate. 

After the middle of the 4th/roth century, the cal- 
iphs ceased to exercise their authority in person, 
and even ceased to control those to whom they had 
delegated this authority, in whole or in part. It was 
then that there began the period of the *''grand- 
amirate", to be replaced a century later by the sul- 
tanate. The chief characteristic of this period is 
that the delegate of the caliph appeared first as a 
military commander and that after 336/945, that is 
to say ten years after the appointment of the first 
"grand-amir", a dynasty of grand-amirs was estab- 
lished and the caliph was not permitted to interfere 
in the succession of these new officers. The authority 
that the latter exercised in all matters relating to 
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the administrative, financial and military spheres 
was nevertheless officially delegated from him, and 
the caliph retained, in theory at least, the right to 
appoint agents. It was thus that he succeeded, in 
certain exceptional cases, in exercising real power, 
and in one known instance, the Buwayhid amir was 
unable in spite of all his efforts to obtain for a 
Husayni skarif nomination to the post of chief Radi. 
For, besides doctrine, the area in which the caliph con- 
tinued to exercise some influence was the judiciary. 
There was, however, no clear-cut separation of 
functions between the caliph and the amirs, and it 
would be inaccurate to say that the latter exercised 
“temporal power”, while the caliph retained a limited 
authority in "spiritual" matters. Not only did the 
caliph consider himself entitled to intervene in all 
areas of policy, but the amirs did not hesitate to 
use their authority for settling religious affairs, e.g. 
in promoting the celebration of specifically Shi 
feasts. 

Moreover, the relations established between the 
caliphs and their amirs varied constantly. There 
was during the second half of the 4th/roth century 
a period when caliphs were frequently dethroned or 
forced to abdicate to be replaced by persons chosen 
by the amirs, although the latter did not always 
obtain by this means the result envisaged. On the 
contrary, in the first half of the sth/rrth century 
the caliphs al-Kádir and al-Kà?im were able to no- 
minate their own heirs and enjoyed a resurgence of 
power, feeling themselves supported by the Ghazna- 
vid amirs who appeared in Khurásàn and actively 
upheld Sunni policies there. However, at this time 
there appeared the first examples of titles com- 
pounded with din and attributed to certain local 
amirs, to Buwayhids as well as Ghaznavids. This 
practice, the origin of which cannot be definitely 
identified, doubtless did not correspond so much 
to a new set-back in the authority of the caliph, 
as to a devaluation of the titles compounded with 
dawla, which were born at first only by the grand- 
amirs, later by the Hamdànid arnirs of al- Djazira, 
and were eventually attributed to other amirs 
of secondary rank. In this period, titles employed 
in official documents became more and more pom- 
pous, and the caliph had himself called al-hadra al- 
mukaddasa al-nabawiyya, a title stressing the sacred 
character of an office now almost entirely void of its 
original significance. 

The arrival of the Saldjiük Turks brought, in prin- 
ciple, no changes of an institutional order to the 
situation. The new amirs behaved like their prede- 
cessors, receiving a large measure of power which 
extended legally to the west, occupied by the Fati- 
mids, as to the east; this is indicated notably by 
the title accorded to Tughril Beg, maltk al-mashrik 
wa’l-maghrib, in 449/1057. To be sure, they enjoyed 
in addition a more exalted title, that of sultan, which 
was perhaps originally chosen to show that they were 
the sole depositaries of the full range of the powers 
of the caliph. Another difference, with particular 
reference to the functioning of the régime, was that 
the Saldjik sultans claimed to be defenders of the 
Sunna and the Sunni caliphate, claiming to have come 
to the aid of the sovereign, with the particular object 
of re-opening the Pilgrimage route. But the tension 
was hardly less between the caliphs and the sultans 
than it had been previously between the caliphs and 
the grand-amirs. 

Thus the sultans had imposed themselves on the 
caliphs in a manner which the latter could not and 
did not appreciate: it was with the greatest of dis- 


pleasure that the caliph al-Ka?im was obliged to 
give his daughter in marriage to Tughril Beg, for 
example. On the other hand, the caliphs and the 
sultans did not follow the same political-religious 
orientation. Faced with sovereigns remaining loyal 
to the traditionalist Hanbali doctrine, the sultans 
adopted the Shafi‘i-Ash‘ari line, which was somewhat 
different, and it was of design that one of the most 
remarkable viziers, Nizam al-Mulk, founded in 
Baghdad as in the eastern provinces madrasas in- 
tended for the training of future lawyers. It was 
nevertheless admitted, in this period of domination 
by Saldjük sultans, that the latter alone should 
nominate the candidate for the caliphate: this attitude 
was justified, as we know, in various of the writings 
of the celebrated al-Ghazáli who, among other 
things, castigated the “bad doctors”, too eager 
to submit to the authority of the sultans. The 
doctors for their part, considered themselves at 
this time to be the true depositaries of the Law, 
and demanded in consequence no longer the capacity 
of idjtihād for the caliph which in principle was 
claimed for him in the past, but above all qualities of 
morality and piety. 

In these difficult circumstances, the caliphs did 
not abandon the attempt to recover their power, 
undermined as it was from various quarters. Thus, 
about 460/1067-8, al-Ka?im dismissed a vizier judged 
to be too amenable to the sultan Alp Arslan. Then 
his successor al-Muktadi, after the death of Malik 
Shah, succeeded in profiting from the rivalries be- 
tween the various claimants to the sultanate to make 
his own authority better respected. Subsequently, in 
485/1092, al-Mustarshid managed to raise an army 
which permitted him to oppose the Arab chief Dubays, 
but which did not prevent him from being made a 
prisoner by sultan Mas‘id. Finally, it fell to al- 
Muktafi, after the death of Mas‘iid in 547/1152, to 
assert definitive sway over ‘Irak. Whatever the 
circumstances, the disintegration of the Saldjük 
empire was accompanied by a multiplication in the 
number of sultans, and this fact alone further en- 
feebled the position of the Saldjüks; it was in 514/ 
II20-I that for the first time the khutba was made in 
Baghdad in the name of two sultans of this family, but 
the title of sultan had already been taken by the 
Ghaznavid Ibrahim, inasmuch as it appeared on his 
coinage, although it cannot be confirmed that the 
titulary in question had received the agreement of 
the caliph. 

A new turning-point in the relations between cali- 
phate and sultanate occured in 547/1152 when the 
caliph, assisted by an energetic vizier, Ibn Hubayra, 
chased out of ‘Irak the shthna who represented the 
sultan and dismissed from his service Turkish and 
Iranian mercenaries, replacing them with Greek or 
Armenian mamliks, Ibn Hubayra, who then received 
the title “sultan of ‘Irak’’, was also an eminent jurist 
of Hanbali tendency, who strove in his works to mi- 
nimise the differences between judicial schools, so 
as better to reinforce Sunnism. 

Finally there appeared on the scene, in 575/1180, 
a new caliph, al-Nasir, who followed the policy of his 
predecessor but used different means. His knowledge 
of religious sciences permitted him to pose as the 
“doctor” whom the community must follow. Deriving 
support on the other hand from the Süfis and the 
members of the futuwwa communities which he re- 
organised under his own direction in 604/1207, he 
tried to bring about the unification of the community 
of Islam and to draw into the framework of his 
authority the greatest possible number of princes. 
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One of his propagandists, Abü Hafs al-Suhrawardi, 
thus formulated a theory of the caliphate which, 
while retaining the traditional bases, linked to these 
Sifism and the futuwwa, making the caliph the inter- 
mediary between God and the believers and giving 
him the attributes of a kind of shaykh. 

Al-Nasir, who had no vizier as such, was better 
able by virtue of this to assert his political prero- 
gatives: he succeeded in having his authority recog- 
nized by the powerful Ayyibid Salah al-Din (576/ 
1181), who for his part declared himself a defender 
of the caliphate and of Islam. It was nevertheless with 
difficulty that he obtained the bay‘a of certain 
local amirs of Persia and Upper Mesopotamia. More- 
over, the efforts of al-Nàsir, in which he continued 
until his death in 622/1225, did not prevent the cali- 
phate from remaining fragile as an institution, and 
the great reconciliation between Sunni and Shi‘is 
which was one of the most cherished objectives of 
his policy was never achieved. After only a few more 
years, the Mongols put an end to the ‘Abbasid cali- 
phate of Baghdad, executing the caliph al-Musta‘sim 
in Safar 656/February 1258. 

Even so, one should not forget the importance of 
the róle played throughout the Saldjük and post- 
Saldjük period by an *Abbàsid caliph, whom a number 
of local rulers recognised as the guarantor of their 
power. Alongside the sultans, who were not so 
numerous, even when the sultanate was conferred 
upon several dynasties (Saldjüks of Rüm and of 
Iran, and Ghaznavids), there were princes of Syria, 
of Anatolia or of Iran who to some extent put 
themselves under the authority of the caliph, 
bearing among their titles a title with the component 
of -amir al-mu?minin bestowed by the chancellery 
of Baghdad and stressing their personal link with 
the caliph. This was the case with Zankids and 
Ayyübids in Syria, Rasülids in the Yemen, Ghazna- 
vids, Ghürids and princes of Delhi in eastern Iran 
and in India, to mention only the most important 
of this group. Different relationships were established 
too between the caliph and a prince of the Islamic 
west such as the Almoravid Yüsuf b. Tàshfin, who 
had confirmed by the chancellery of Baghdàd the new 
title of amir al-muslimin which he had just taken upon 
himself, But this came about in a political milieu, 
that of the Muslim West, where the process of evo- 
lution had been quite different from that in the East, 
and where since the 4th/roth century rival caliphates 
to that of the ‘Abbasids had appeared. 


C. The caliphates of the west. 

It was at the beginning of the 4th/roth century 
that an Umayyad amir of Spain put an end to the si- 
tuation which had previously arisen in the region: the 
situation of a local prince who, while not recognising 
the authority of the caliph of Baghdad, nevertheless 
allowed the khutba to be made in his name. Then, in 
316/928, ‘Abd al-Rahman III declared himself amir 
al-mu?minin. According to Ibn Khaldün, this decision 
was explained by the fact that at that time “the 
authority of the caliphate of the east was reduced to 
nothing". To this should be added the fact that the 
Fatimid Shi% caliphate had appeared in Ifrikiya, and 
the new caliph of al-Andalus hoped to make himself 
the champion of Sunnism against this new form of 
sovereignty. 

The new caliphs essentially based their legitimacy 
on the idea of inheritance. ‘Sons of the caliphs”, 
they considered the caliphate a “portion” set aside 
by God for the Bani Umayya, who had inherited it 
from. Marwan, if not from *Uthmàn himself, as was 


stated by Ibn Bassam who went so far as to call 
the Umayyad caliph “kinsman of the Prophet” by 
virtue of his status as a member of Kuraysh. Further- 
more, in imitation of the Umayyads, the caliphs of 
Spain adopted the colour of white. They applied the 
hereditary principle in a stricter manner than did the 
‘Abbasids, not considering the minority of an heir 
presumptive as an obstacle to his proclamation. But 
the succession was put into effect by the same process, 
baya, whether preceded by an akd or not. Also, 
the bay‘a held a more important place than in the 
Orient and sometimes the rite lasted several days. 

The caliph frequently declared himself the ‘‘caliph 
of God’’. He governed in a direct fashion, surrounded 
by a council of viziers, but in the course of the 
4th/1oth century, he rapidly ceased to take an active 
interest in the conduct of affairs, relying on a prime 
minister who bore, in Spain, the title of Addjzb, not 
that of wazir: whence the appearance, in 371/981, of 
a dynasty of “major-domos”, of which the founder 
was the famous al-Mansür (Almanzor). A kind of 
sultanate was thus established in Spain also, but it 
lasted only a short time, since the caliphate came to 
an end, in a period of disturbances, in 422/1031. 

In the West, other Sunni caliphs appeared subse- 
quently in rivalry to the caliph of Baghdad. If the 
Almoravids contented themselves, as has been seen, 
with the title of amir al-muslimin, which they adopted 
with the consent of the chancellery of Baghdad, the 
Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu’min, successor to the Mahdi Ibn 
Tamart, ca. 525/1132 took the title of amir al- 
mu>minin, thus setting himself up as a rival to the 
‘Abbasid sovereign and claiming that he was restoring 
a caliphate now in decline, in the same way that the 
Mahdi Ybn Tümart had revived Islam; in addition, 
the Almohad caliph, just as was previously the 
Shit imám, was the bearer of the “isma. Although 
the original character of the Almohad movement 
was gradually effaced, to the point where one chroni- 
cler declared that the sons of *Abd al-Mu?min had 
transformed the caliphate into a mulk (al-Makkari, 
viii, 23), the Almohad protocol retained in its for- 
mulae (al-hadra al-‘aliyya al-sunniya al-tahira al- 
kudsiyya), a reminder of the initial doctrine. The 
title of caliph was subsequently taken over by the 
Hafsids, successors to the Almohads, and likewise 
by the Marinids. 


D. The Fatimid caliphate and the Shi% imamates. 


Founded in 297/909 in Ifrikiya by the Mahdi 
‘Ubayd Allah, the Fatimid caliphate [q.v.], the 
‘appearance of which had, as stated above, led to the 
constitution of an Umayyad caliphate in Spain, had 
only a temporary historical róle to play—it lasted in 
fact only until 567/1171—but dominated a vast ex- 
panse of territory, including Egypt snd Syria, and 
for a brief period came close to endangering the 
institution of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. It was a 
Shi‘i caliphate derived from the Ismaili movement. 
As such, it presented a different aspect from that 
of the Sunni caliphate; the caliph was the imam 
ma‘sim, impeccable and infallible, supreme inter- 
preter of the Law. This charismatic leader derived 
his powers from his predecessor by virtue of an 
explicit nomination (nass), kept secret throughout 
the preceding reign and revealed only after the death 
of the caliph, by the man of trust to whom it had 
been confided. Opinion held that the descent should 
be by a direct line, from father to son, and by virtue 
of the Shi doctrine, the community could not remain 
even for a moment without an imam, whom it had 
no right to nominate. 
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This principle of accession was applied in a general 
way throughout the duration of the Fatimid cali- 
phate. After the demise of each sovereign the 
wasiyya of the late caliph, revealed by the senior 
minister, was put into effect. Nevertheless, after 
the end of the sth/11th century the system ceased 
to function regularly, as the ministers had begun to 
exert too much influence and to involve themselves 
in affairs of succession. As early as 411/1021, on 
the death of al-Hakim, who had nominated one of 
his cousins, his sister Sitt al-Mulk decided that the 
appointment made by al-Hàkim was contrary to the 
rule and intervened to have the son of the late caliph 
proclaimed. Later, in 487/1094, the minister al- 
Afdal proclaimed the succession of one of the caliph’s 
sons, al-Musta‘li, whereas another son, Nizar, had, 
in the opinion of some, been named by the wastyya. 
This was the origin of the schism of the Nizaris 
or neo-Ismá'ilis. Another crisis occurred in 525/ 
1130, when the caliph al-Amir died without male 
issue and without having named an heir: this caused 
some public disorder, if we are to believe the his- 
torians; the caliphate passed to a collateral branch 
of the family. More serious was the initiative taken 
by the minister Talà?i* in 555/1160 when, upon the 
death of al-Fà?iz, he sought out a candidate for the 
caliphate without troubling to discover whether the 
late caliph had designated an heir. The new caliph 
could not be under age, as was the case with al- 
Fà?iz; in such an instance a de facto regency exer- 
cised power, and sometimes the trustees were women. 
This was what happened for example in the case of 
the aunt of al-Fá?iz, and previously in the case of 
the sister of al-Hakim, who for a time made 
her authority supersede that of a nephew, then 
seventeen years of age. Let it be added, that through- 
out the closing years of the régime, the candidate 
for the caliphate, whose position was the same as that 
of the wali ’l-‘ahd for the ‘Abbasids, was appointed 
by the minister. 

The new caliph received a bay‘a which apparently 
did not differ from the bay‘a made for the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs. This bay‘a was, however, in principle simply 
an expression of homage, and could not in any sense 
be considered a designation of the sovereign. 

The caliph, as imam, was in this respect the 
chief of propaganda, the interpreter of the law, the 
source of all knowledge. The panegyrists did not cease 
to develop these themes, stressing that the caliph 
was the friend (wali) of God, intercessor for all; 
the doctrine of the walaya was in fact regarded by 
the jurists as one of the pillars of the faith. Only 
the caliph al-Hakim went so far as to consider him- 
self an incarnation of the deity, or at least, he 
allowed himself to be proclaimed as such (in 408/ 
I017). 

The theocratic nature of power was thrown into 
especial relief under the Fatimid caliphate. Never- 
theless, the conditions for the exercise of power did 
not differ noticeably from what they were under 
a Sunni caliphate. Here also the authority of the 
caliph fell into decline and, in the 5th/roth and the 
6th/11th centuries, power was in the hands of all- 
powerful ministers who, to the normal title of wazir, 
succeeded.in adding that of malik (530/1135), and 
some of whom passed on their power in what was 
temporarily a hereditary manner. The last of these 
ministers was Salah al-Din, who put an end to the 
régime, restoring the kkufba to the name of the 
‘Abbdsid caliph and depriving the last Fatimid caliph 
al-‘Adid of his rights and powers, without however 
proclaiming his dethronement. 


Although the Ism4‘ili movement thus succeeded in 
maintaining an effective caliphate for more than two 
centuries, there never was such a possibility for the 
Imami movement, whose devotees continue to this 
day to await the return of the Mahdi. 

On the other hand, the Zaydi movements led to 
the creation of Zaydi states ruled by imams descended 
from al-Hasan. One of these states, that of Tabaristàn, 
constituted in the mid-3rd/gth century, was short- 
lived, but the other, the Yemen, constituted in 288/ 
gor, lasted into the very recent past, covering, it is 
true, only a very limited area. The Zaydi imáms, 
though not considered impeccable, were doctors 
Schooled in the religious sciences as well as warriors. 
The most famous of these was the founder of the 
state of the Yemen, Yahya b. al-Husayn, who took 
the surname al-Hádi ila 'l-hakk, as well as the title 
amir al-muwminin, which appeared in the state 
documents and on the coinage. Al-H4di, considered 
by the Zaydis to be a model sovereign, possessed, in 
addition to his qualities of courage, a great knowledge 
of law and great piety. It is said that he strove to 
apply strictly the prescriptions of Islam, especially 
in fiscal matters, and to him are attributed a number 
of scholarly writings. Under the terms of the Zaydi 
doctrine, the imam did not command unconditional 
obedience, because the subordination of the subjects 
ceased if the caliph deviated from the prescriptions 
of the Book and the Sunna. On the other hand the 
imāmate did not necessarily pass from father to son, 
since it was personal qualities which, in addition 
to ‘Alid origin, gave entitlement to the imamate. 
This explains how it was that the Zaydi imamate 
succeeded in surviving into the 20th century, in 
spite of interruptions, especially in the Ayyübid 
and Ottoman periods, and in spite of various vicissi- 
tudes. 


E. The institution of the caliphate after 658/1258. 


If the murder of al-Musta‘sim and the Mongol 
invasions did not bring about the effective disap- 
pearance of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, the new era 
which began at this date was nevertheless of a quite 
different character. The Mamliks, having taken 
power in Egypt and Syria, took to Cairo a member 
of the ‘Abbasid family, the uncle of the last caliph of 
Baghdad, and Baybars had this man declared caliph 
through the good offices of the chief kagi who had 
verified his genealogy (Radjab 659/June 1261). This 
individual, who took the surname al-Mustansir, 
claimed in his first kkufba all the privileges of the 
caliph and claimed to extend his authority over the 
whole Islamic world, to which end Baybars entrusted 
an army to him. He failed in his attempt to reconquer 
Baghdad, and the new caliph, al-Hakim, who was then 
proclaimed in Cairo (Muharram 661/November 1262) 
and installed in the citadel, no longer had the right 
to interfere in political life; his presence seems to 
have had no other purpose than to render legitimate 
the power effectively exercised by the Mamlüks, 
according to a regulation which remained in force for 
two-and-a-half centuries. 

From a juridical viewpoint, the caliph remained, 
it is true, titular holder of a sovereignty which 
continued to be transmitted in the line of the caliph 
al-Hakim. But the ensemble of powers, including 
the right of nominating various agents, had been 
delegated to the sultan, who was henceforward chosen 
by the Mamliks and invested with the sultanate 
by the caliph. The author al-Kalkashandi com- 
pares the sultanate to a delegated vizierate, and 
declares besides that it consisted of a combination 
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of the imárat al-istilà? with the wizdrat al-tafwid 
($ubh, xi, 72), which shows the importance that he 
still attached to the investiture by the caliph. The 
sultanate had none the less acquired a kind of juridical 
autonomy; when the Mamlüks could not agree on the 
appointment of a sultan, as happened for example in 
815/1412, they entrusted to the caliph the powers 
of the sultan, which were thus, according to the 
chroniclers, “added” temporarily to the caliphate. 

In addition, the caliphs lost in Cairo certain of 
their privileges, the right of sikka, which was no 
longer observed from the time of the third caliph 
onwards, the right of khwfba which seems to have 
fallen into disuse, while the traditional insignia of 
the caliphate were henceforward carried by the sul- 
tans themselves. The name of the caliph was no longer 
mentioned in the kkufba at Mecca, but retained the 
prestige of holding a power of divine origin and of 
being, as in the past, the ‘lieutenant of God on earth” 
(na@ib Allah fi ardi-hi). So obedience to the caliph 
seems to have been, especially for rulers of distant 
provinces, a kind of religious duty. Investiture at his 
hands was always sought by various sovereigns, 
notably the Muzaffarids of Iran, the sultans of Delhi 
and the Ottomans of Anatolia. Khalil al-Zahiri (d. 
862/1468) wrote: ‘‘The amir of the believers is the 
lieutenant of God on earth and no prince of east or 
west can justly call himself sultan if he has not re- 
ceived investiture at his hands." Without this inves- 
titure, he could not for example nominate a kadi 
whose decisions were to be valid. 

Various princes of this period refused, however, 
to recognise the ‘Abbasid caliphs of Cairo. This 
happened notably in the case of the Il-Khànid Ghazàn 
Khan, who occupied Damascus in 698/1299 and had 
himself named in the khutba “the august sultan, sultan 
of Islam and the Muslims”. As for the Tīmūrid Shāh 
Rükh, he considered himself sovereign by divine right 
and it was his ambition to be recognized as khalifa 
by the other princes which was refused by the Mam- 
lak sultan Barsbay and the Ottoman sultan Murád II. 

Moreover, it seems that from the end of the 7th/ 
13th century onwards, certain princes introduced the 
word khalifa into their titles, without however appro- 
priating the title amir al-mu>minin; this was done by 
the Saldjük sultans of Rim, protected by the Mongols, 
and also by the sultans of Dihli. The Tirkmen Uzun 
Hasan (857-82/1453-78) wrote ca. 875/1471 to the 
Ottoman sultan concerning his new capital Shiraz, 
calling it the ‘throne of the caliphate”. At the be- 
ginning of the roth/16th century the prince of Trans- 
oxania, Muhammad ShaybAnl, put on his coinage the 
title khalifat al-Rahman. While it is admitted that 
these titles did not always correspond to a precise 
aspiration, it appears that from the time of the 
Mongol invasions onwards, the title of khalifa was 
no longer reserved for the ‘Abbasid amir of the 
Believers and that a number of rulers did not hesitate 
to take it up, as though it were a normal title of 
Muslim sovereigns. 

This title appeared notably in letters of congratu- 
lation addressed by allies to Ottoman sultans after 
certain of their successes. Thus Murad I at the 
end of the 8th/14th century saw fit to call himself 
"chosen khalifa of the Creator", and "shadow of God 
on the earth". A little later, the sultan Báyazid did 
not hesitate to apply to himself verse VI, 165 of the 
Kur'àn: "we have made of you a representative 
(khalifa) on the earth." In the sime way, Mehemmed 
I after the restoration of the Ottoman empire at the 
Start of the 9gth/15th century, spoke of his ''cali- 
phate", a term which the other Ottoman sovereigns 
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did not hesitate to use on certain occasions in dealings 
with their allies. At all events, and in spite of the fact 
that Mebemmed II the Conqueror did not take to him- 
self the title of khalifa, official correspondence 
addressed to the Ottomans by their neighbours did not 
cease to consider them repositories of the caliphate 
and Selim himself, after 1512, was called by his 
brother “shadow of God on earth". 

It is noteworthy that at the same period too, various 
eulogists applied on occasion to Ottoman sultans the 
title of khalifa or khalifat Allah, although these ex- 
pressions were nothing more than laudatory epithets, 
appearing generally in texts of rhymed prose and not 
to be regarded as official titles. More often, indirect 
expressions such as “the throne of the caliphate” 
were employed. 

In fact, the Ottoman sultans early wished to be 
considered, without however claiming the title amir 
al-mu?minin, as bearers of the sultanate and the cal- 
iphate combined, a caliphate conceived by the Muslim 
thinkers of the time in terms completely different 
from those of early Islam. Thus two thinkers as 
different one from the other as Ibn Taymiyya and 
Ibn Khaldün agree in declaring that the caliphate 
ceased after the ráshidun caliphs and that the sover- 
eignty exercised by the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids 
had never been more than a sort of "royalty". 
This was their way of expressing how they were 
struck by the contrast between the theory of the 
caliphate as it had been formulated by al-Mawardi 
and the reality which they saw. It may be added that 
the lawyers of the Hanafi school were also of the 
opinion that the true caliphate had lasted no more 
than thirty years, up to the death of ‘Alī. For their 
part, Persian authors, such as Dawwani, who wrote 
in the 9th/15th century, supported the thesis which 
held to be a caliph every sovereign who became, 
as defender of the cause of Islam, “representative” 
of God on earth. As was stressed by Sir Thomas 
Arnold, the title amir al-mu?minin, associated with 
the traditional Kurashi caliphate, was then aban- 
doned, while the powerful sovereigns of the Irano- 
Turkish world sought to adorn themselves with the 
title of khalifa; they considered themselves, in fact, 
simply by virtue of their taking power, as sovereigns 
by divine right and lieutenants of God. 

At the same time, they recognised no authority 
on the part of the caliph of Cairo. This is seen in 
the episode when the sultan Selim conquered Syria, 
then Egypt, making a prisoner of the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil, treating him with a complete lack of 
deference and exiling him to Constantinople. Al- 
Mutawakkil was unable to leave this involuntary 
exile until the reign of the sultan Sulayman, returning 
to Egypt where he died in 950/1543; he made no 
further exercise of his functions as caliph, except 
in conferring the investiture on the governor Ahmad 
Pasha, a governor who had rebelled against the 
Ottoman sultan. The fact emerges clearly from the 
account of these events that the last ‘Abbasid 
caliph was considered of negligible importance by 
the victorious Ottoman sultan. 

On the other hand, not one of the historical ac- 
counts states in precise fashion that Selim sought to 
take to himself the legacy of the caliphate to the 
extent that might be inferred from the late, popular 
versions which began to circulate at the end of the 
18th century and were collected by Mouradgea 
d'Ohsson. There is no justification for the view that 
there was an official transfer of the caliphate to 
Constantinople. It is true that certain relics of the 
Prophet and of the Companions were transferred 
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to the capital of the Ottoman empire; as for sultan 
Selim and his successors, they never bore officially 
in documents of state, inscriptions and coinage, 
titles other than suijén and khàkán; they did not 
use those of amir al-mu?minin or of imam. The 
only new title adopted by Selim after the conquest 
of Egypt was that of khàdim al-haramayn [q.v.], 
which was in fact a title belonging to the Mamlük 
sultans and not to the caliph. 

These ill-defined pretentions of the Ottoman 
sultans towards sovereignty over the entire Islamic 
world, came into conflict in certain respects, in the 
east, with the ambitions of the Mughal rulers of 
India during the 16th and 17th centuries. After 
the reign of Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605) [g.v.], the 
capital of these faraway but powerful princes, Dihll, 
was called dar al-khildfa (“seat of the caliphate”) 
and the coinage of Akbar bore the inscription: “the 
great sultan, the exalted khalifa.”” The Mughals, 
who dealt on equal terms with the Ottomans, 
continued until the reign of Shah ‘Alam II (1173/ 
1760) to qualify themselves with the title of khalifa, 
although it is unclear to what extent they were 
thereby disowning the traditional concept of the 
Kurashi caliphate. 

Nevertheless, it was the masters of the Ottoman 
empire who finally enjoyed the distinction, in the 18th 
century, of being presented by their diplomats to 
foreigners, including European monarchs, as the hold- 
ers of the “caliphate”. An example of this appeared 
in 1774 in the treaty concluded between *Abd al- 
Hamid I and the empress Catharine of Russia; the 
sultan was called *'the imám of the Believers and 
the caliph of those who profess the divine unity”, 
an expression which at the time was rendered in 
French by “le Souverain calife de la religion maho- 
métane", The intention was to retain the sultan’s 
religious authority over Muslim populations which 
had passed under foreign domination; this the Rus- 
sians did not accept (the treaty was revised in 1783). 
In any case, from this time onward, and throughout 
the x9th century, in the various confrontations 
which occurred between the Ottomans and the 
European states, the Ottoman sultans strove to 
present themselves officially as caliphs, that is 
to say, as the spiritual leaders of the Muslims and 
defenders of Islam. The distinction, of European 
origin, between the spiritual and the temporal 
thus found, through the exigencies of the situation, 
echoes in Ottoman circles. Hence the constitution for- 
mulated in December 1876 by the sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid II declared explicitly in its art. 3: “The 
august Ottoman sultanate, the office of the supreme 
Islamic caliphate, must devolve upon the eldest 
of the members of the family"; and in art. 4: ''the 
sultan, in his capacity as caliph, is the protector 
of the Muslim religion". 

Even though the process of giving executive force 
to the constitution of 1876 was postponed until 1908, 
the sultan continued to hold to this conception which 
enabled him to assert his authority over the Arab 
countries and furthermore to embrace the ideal of 
pan-Islamic unity, inspired in him by Djamāl al- 
Din al-Afghàni [q.v.]. The principle was in any case 
recognised in the countries of the West, and in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, after the annexation of the province to 
the Austro-Hungarian empire in 1908, the name of 
the Ottoman sultan continued to be mentioned in the 
public prayers. In Libya, even after the establishment 
of the Italian protectorate, the chief Radi of that 
country was still appointed by the Ottoman skaykh al- 
Islam. In Bulgaria, under the terms of the treaty 


of Constantinople of 1913, the prerogatives of the 
Ottoman sultan, though more strictly limited, were 
nevertheless upheld, as was also the case in Greece 
at that time. 

It should be added that the Ottoman sultans had, 
in fact, for a number of centuries, exercised functions 
similar to those of the ancient caliphs, with the 
difference that they sought to establish a more regular 
system. In addition to the law, they formulated a 
code of rules, the purpose of which was in principle 
to supplement the Law, but which sometimes tended 
to supplant it; called kanun, it was employed by 
Sulaymàn the Great as by the other sultans, and was 
applied not only to financial questions, but also to 
questions such as the problem of succession. Later, 
in the 19th century, the sultans sought, under the 
pressure of various circumstances, to modernise the 
structures of the Ottoman state. This is not the place 
to examine the reforming measures known as the 
Tangimat (q.v.], but it should be recalled that it was 
in their capacity as leaders of an important Muslim 
community that the sultans introduced modifica- 
tions in the traditional fikk, as in the organisation of 
public powers. The movement culminated in the 
formulation of the constitution of 1876 which en- 
visaged a parliamentary régime and which did not 
come into force until 1908. 

The installation of a parliamentary régime, then 
the appearance of the officers of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, had the effect of calling into 
question, even before the First World War, the sul- 
tanate and the caliphate. The Young Turks had at 
first been cautious, and if they sought to circumscribe 
the powers of the sultan, they tended also to use the 
expedient of the caliphate to maintain Turkish in- 
fluence over the Arab lands. The issue of the war 
modified the assumptions of the problem, since the 
new Turkish nationalism, whose champion was 
Mustafa Kemal, had nothing to do with the caliphate. 
The suppression of the ancient institutions was never- 
theless gradual. Mustafa Kemal began by attacking 
the sultanate, while recognising the caliphate as 
“a moral link, sacred and respected by the entire 
Muslim world." On the rst November 1922, the 
sultanate was abolished by the Grand National 
Assembly of Ankara, which reserved for itself 
the right to choose the holder of the caliphate 
under the terms of the Constitution adopted in 
January 1921 and which declared the sovereignty 
of the people. The sultan Mebemmed VI, deposed by 
means of a fatwa, went into exile and was replaced 
by ‘Abd al-Madjid, who had been chosen by the As- 
sembly and was asked to consider himself only as 
the caliph of the Muslims. In fact, the new caliphate 
was ill-defined, and fruitless discussions were held 
regarding the functions to be attributed to a figure 
in whom Mustafa Kemal, in April 1923, recognised 
above all “supreme inter-Islamic authority” and the 
“symbol of Islamic solidarity”, and yet who held no 
real spiritual power, for he did not have the right 
to appoint kadis, muftis or preachers. In January 
1924 Mustafa Kemal declared: ‘The idea of a single 
caliph, exercising supreme religious authority over 
all the peoples of Islam, is an idea taken from fiction, 
not from reality.” In February, the caliphate was 
abolished by the National Assembly which was then 
endowed with all powers of legislation (fashri‘). The 
prayer was delivered in the name of al-Hukdma al- 
djumhariyya wa 'l-milla al-islamiyya. Meanwhile, a 
group of *ulamá? had drafted a document which was 
circulated not only in Turkey but also in the Arab 
countries and which tried to show that the problem 
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of the caliphate was a question not of theology but 
of practical politics, that the caliphate had not been 
instituted by the Prophet and that it did not con- 
stitute a fundamental element of Islam. 

The abolition of the caliphate, of which the concept 
had changed somewhat since the 7th/13th century, 
was none the less powerfully resented in the Middle- 
East, where various projects were attempted for 
the restitution of this institution, considered to be 
fundamental to the very life of the community of Is- 
lam. The sharif of Mecca, Husayn, made an attempt 
to have himself recognised as caliph, but succeeded 
only with a few neighbouring princes. In 1926, two 
congresses were held, which had the object of de- 
bating the issue of the caliphate; one took place in 
March, in Cairo, the other in July at Mecca, without 
any result. The western powers, for their part, sought 
to encourage the restoration of the caliphate, on the 
condition that the holder be their ally. In 1930 there 
was denunciation from certain Muslim quarters of the 
policies of the British, who continued to give finan- 
cial support to the former Ottoman sultan while 
backing King Husayn, and those of the French, who 
favoured the Bey of Tunis. Then in 1931, a congress 
of ‘ulama? and political figures was held in Jerusalem. 
It had no result other than to affirm the spirit 
of solidarity which still existed among Arab and 
Muslim countries and which was the origin of the 
“Congress of Arab Unity” held in 1937 and from 
which arose the League of Arab States, founded in 
1944. Meanwhile, the attempt of King Farak of 
Egypt, in 1939, to revive the caliphate to his own 
advantage, met with vigorous opposition from the 
Turkish government. The rise of nationalism thus 
brought about the transformation of a pan-Islamic 
movement into a simply pan-Arab movement. 

In fact, Muslim opinion was in general resigned 
to the new situation, entrusting interpretation of the 
Law to the doctors, and political affairs to the de facto 
authorities. Even in 1922, the reformist Rashid Rida 
had proposed a plan for the reform of the caliphate 
in his work al-Khilafa aw al-Imáma al-*Uzmà; he as- 
serted that no Arab sovereign was worthy to accede 
to this office and he proposed the holding of a seminar 
with the purpose of drawing up a list of doctors from 
among whom the caliph would be chosen; the róle of 
the caliph would essentially have been to adapt 
Islamic law to the conditions of modern life. But 
such a project was never realised. 

More radical was the theory advanced by a shaykh 
of al-Azhar, ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik, who, in 1925, wrote 
an essay entitled al-Islam wa-usil al-hukm “Islam 
and the bases of power’’, which caused a sensation 
in traditionalist Muslim circles because it laid down 
a doctrinal basis for the separation of the temporal 
and the spiritual, and suggested that the government 
of the Prophet at Medina was not dependent on the 
prophetic mission. This work was condemned by the 
shaykhs of al-Azhar, but the notion of temporal 
sovereignty continued nevertheless to take root in 
Muslim circles during the decades that followed. 
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(ii) IN POLITICAL THEORY 


There are two references to khalifa in the Kur?4n 
(Sūra II, 30 and Sūra XXXVIII, 26). The first, 
“We have made thee a kkalīfa in the land; then 
judge between the men with the truth, and follow 
not thy desires, lest they cause thee to err from 
the path of God”, refers to Adam. The second, 
“We have made thee a kkalīfa in the earth; so judge 
between the people with truth” is addressed to David. 
The plural (khala@if and khulafa?), which occurs fre- 
quently, means successors (i.e. progeny) (see further 
R. Paret, Signification coranique de halifa, in Studia 
Islamica, xxxi (pars prior), 211-17, and W. Mont- 
gomery Watt, Islamic political thought, Edinburgh 
1968, 32 ff.). For the commentators such as Zamakh- 
shari, the concept of Adam included or typified all 
mankind and the prophets, while David had the 
dual réle of king and prophet. Although there is 
no indication that the word khalifa was intended to 
serve as the title of the successor of Muhammad, both 
the passages quoted above are important for the 
development of the theory of the khalifa as the 
successor of the prophet, and his office, the Rhiléfa. 

It is asserted by Muslim historians that the term 
khalifa was first used as the title of the successor of 
Muhammad by Abii Bakr, but it is doubtful whether 
he ever assumed it as a title (Caetani, Annali del 
Islam, 11 A.H., para. 63 n. 1). From the reign of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattàb, however, khalifat rasul Allah, 
successor of the messenger of God, became the 
common designation of the leader of the community, 
the amir al-mwminin [g.v.], the Commander of the 
Faithful, the title which ‘Umar had adopted on his 
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election (cf. Ibn Khaldün, al-Mukaddima, ed. Quatre- 
mére, Paris 1858, i, 408-14, ed. Beirut 1886, 227-30 
and cf. M. A. Shaban, Islamic history A.D. 600-750 
(A.H. 132), Cambridge 1971, 19, and idem, The 
‘Abbasid Revolution, Cambridge 1970, 140-1 on 
amir al-mu?minin). The title khalifat rasul Allàh 
implied the assumption by Mubammad's successor 
of Muhammad’s functions as judge and temporal 
leader of the community. Muhammad’s prophetic 
function, on the other hand, was held to have 
ceased with him and it was believed that the spiritual 
guidance of the community had been inherited 
by the community as a whole. The khalifa, thus, 
had no authority to give new interpretations to 
religious matters: his function was merely to maintain 
old doctrines. His office was simply a delegation of 
authority for the purpose of applying and defending 
the sharia. The title kAalifat rasil Allah was com- 
monly applied to the orthodox or rightly guided cal- 
iphs (the Ráàshidün), who were regarded as the 
representatives or successors of Muhammad. Mu‘a- 
wiya's claim to the caliphate, if it was based on 
the text of the Kur?àn (XVII, 35), was to be sultan: 
as such he was not Mubammad's deputy but God's, 
and the title khalifat Allah, vicegerent of God, 
appears to have been approved by the Umayyads 
(D. S. Margoliouth, The sense of the title Khalifah, 
in A volume of oriental studies presented to E. G. 
Browne, ed. T. W. Arnold and R. A. Nicholson, 
Cambridge 1922, 327). The phrase khalifat Allah 
had earlier excited the indignation of Aba Bakr, 
because of the boldness of its implication. It was, 
nevertheless, used by Hassan b. Thabit in A.D. 35 
in an elegy he wrote on the caliph ‘Uthman (Diwan 
of Hassén Ibn Thabit ed. W. N. Arafat, GMS, 
N.S. xxv/1-2, London 1971, i, 96). The ‘Abbasids 
later employed the title khalifat Allah, but its use 
was resisted by many of the ‘ulama?, who rejected 
the idea that the khalifa was the representative of 
God and the implication of autocratic power contained 
in the title (I. Goldziher, Mukammadanische Studien, 
ii, 61, H. A. R. Gibb, al-Mawardi’s theory of the 
caliphate, in Studies on the Civilization of Islam, ed. 
Stanford J. Shaw and W. R. Polk, London 1962, 158, 
S. D. Goitein, Attitudes towards government in Studies 
in Islamic history and institutions, Leiden 1966, 203). 
An attempt to limit the true caliphate to the Rashi- 
dün, on the basis of a tradition attributed to the 
prophet which states “the caliphate after me will be 
thirty years: then it will become kingship” (quoted 
by Margoliouth, op. cit., 328), did not become 
accepted doctrine. Later Sunni jurists, however, 
drew a distinction between the caliphate of the 
Rāshidūn, the kkilāfat al-nubuwwa (the vicariate 
of prophecy) and the later caliphate which they 
held to have had the character of worldly kingship 
(mulk) (q.v. in IMÁMA]. 

As used in the sources, the terms khkalifa and 
imam (and khilafa and imama [q.v.], which refer 
to his office) are broadly interchangeable. The former 
is primarily applied to the supreme leader of the 
Muslim community as the ruler of the community 
exercising the “temporal” functions of Muhammad, 
while the latter is applied to him as the religious 
leader of the community and derives from his function 
of leading the prayers of the community, which, 
in the view of the Sunnis, was his most important 
function. The propriety of the election of Abia 
Bakr was, in fact, defended by many jurists on 
the ground that he had led the prayers. In fikk 
literature the terms imam and imāma are used in 
preference to &khalifa and khiàáfat. Among later 


writers traces are occasionally to be found of a 
distinction between the functions of the leader of 
the community as khalifa and as imam. For example 
Rawandi alleges that Tughril b. Arslan’s atabeg, 
Muhammad Pahlavan-djahan, used openly to say, 
“The imam should occupy himself with delivering the 
khwfba and leading the prayers, which are the best 
of actions and the greatest of deeds and which uphold 
(or protect) profane rulers; and he should entrust 
kingship to sultans and leave rule to this sultan (ż.e., 
Tughril)” (Rékat al-sudir, ed. Muhammad Iqbal, 
GMS, N.S. ii, London, Leiden 1921, 334). 

Politics and religion in Islam were inextricably 
mixed and the political doctrines of the khalifa as 
the leader of the community cannot be easily 
separated from the theological and juridical doctrines 
concerning his office [see IMÁMA]. The early doctrinal 
disputes and religious polemics—the controversies 
over the imamate raised by the first civil war, the 
development of the Shi‘at ‘Ali and the Khawaridj 
schisms, the succession of the Umayyads and their 
overthrow by the ‘Abbasids, the Mu ‘tazili move- 
ment and its refutation by the Ash‘aris, and the 
polemics against the Rawafid and Khawaridj—pro- 
foundly influenced the development of the political 
theory as well as the religious doctrine of the khalifa, 
as also did Hellenistic and Sasanian theories of 
government. 

As the temporal head of the community, whose 
internal organisation was secured by a common ac- 
ceptance of and submission to the shari‘a, the caliph 
was the symbol of the supremacy of the shari‘a, 
He, like other believers, was subordinate to it and 
they owed him obedience only as its representative. 
So far as there was an element of contract in the 
relations between him and his followers this was 
to be found in the bay‘a [q.v.]. Termination of the 
contract was only permitted if a change took place 
in the status and condition of the caliph such as 
might cause prejudice to the rights of the com- 
munity. The weakness of the position was that no 
tribunal was specified to decide upon his deposition. 

Gradually the political doctrines of the imamate 
were worked out in the light of political developments 
(cf. H. A. R. Gibb, al-Mawardt’s theory of the cali- 
phate, 154-5). Significantly, most of the important 
expositions of the theory of the caliphate were 
written, if not at a period of crisis, at least at a 
time when some fairly major problem faced the 
Muslim community and was exercising the minds of 
the faithful. 

In the turbulent years following the transfer of 
power from the Umayyads to the ‘Abbasids, Ibn al- 
Mukaíffa* (g.v.], who died probably in 139/756, con- 
cerned at the internal dissensions within the com- 
munity, felt the need for a definition of the powers 
and authority of the caliph. Recognising the change 
in the basis of the caliphate which had taken place 
with the ‘Abbasid revolution, and believing that the 
only bond between the caliph and his army was re- 
ligious conviction, he made right belief the corner- 
stone of his political programme. Convinced of the 
need for stability, he proposed a rigid control by the 
state. He suggested that the caliph should supersede 
and regulate ra?y (g.v.] as used in the ancient schools 
of law and recommended that he should create a code 
based on (i) precedents and usage (styar), (ii) tradi- 
tion and analogy, and (iii) his own decisions which 
would in turn be emended by succeeding caliphs. Ibn 
al-Mukaffa?s pleas, however, went unheeded: 
orthodox Islam rejected the view that raà?y was the 
domain of the ruler and referred the final decision 
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to idjma‘ [q.v.] (see further S. D. Goitein, A turning- 
point in the history of the Muslim state, in Studies 
tn Islamic history and institutions, 149-67). 

Abii Yiisuf (d. 182/798) [g.v.] represents a some- 
what different point of view. Disturbed by contem- 
porary practices, many of which seemed contrary 
to the spirit of the early caliphate as reflected in 
the works of the Traditionists, he cites a number 
of traditions in his Kitab al-Kharadj showing the duty 
of the subjects to their imam. The bay‘a by this 
time was no longer of practical significance and Aba 
Yusuf does not attempt to maintain even the principle 
of election. He is aware of only one source of author- 
ity: God’s choice by which the caliph became a vice- 
gerent of God on earth (see further S. D. Goitein, 
Attitudes towards government in Islam and Judaism, 
in Studies in Islamic history and institutions, 203 ff.). 
By implication he holds that the actual possession 
of power is the necessary basis for authority and 
a sufficient justification for its exercise, irrespective 
of the ruler's personal qualifications. Although Abi 
Yüsuf, who looks upon the caliph as the shepherd of 
his people, bases the principles of true Islamic 
government upon the sunna of the Ràshidün and 
of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and implicitly protests 
against the prevailing cult of the Sasanian tradition 
(cf. Gibb, The evolution of government in early Islam, 
in Studies on the civilization of Islam, 45), he opens 
the way, by his acceptance of the caliph as the 
khalifat Allāh, to the theory of the ruler as the 
Shadow of God upon earth, which was later to be 
transferred to the temporal ruler once the caliph had 
ceased to be the effective and immediate source of 
power (cf. A. K. S. Lambton, Quis custodiet custodes, 
in Studia Islamica v (1956), 125-48). 

Al-Djàhiz (d. 255/868-9) [g.v.] approaches the 
question of the imamate from yet another point of 
view and bases his argument on the need for an imam 
on the predatory nature of men and their lack of 
understanding, an argument frequently put forward 
later in the works of Islamic philosophers and the 
writers of mirrors for princes (see further Ch. Pellat, 
L’imamat dans la doctrine de Gahiz, in Stud. Isl., 
xxv (1961), 23-52). Preoccupied with the feud 
between the supporters of the ‘Abbasids and their 
opponents, he raises the question of the duty to re- 
sist an impious government. In this, his concern is not 
with the right to resist bad government as such, but 
simply with the duty to oppose the transgression of 
the law which was involved by the abandonment of 
Islamic government by the imam. When this hap- 
pened al-Djahiz held that it was the duty of the 
imam’s subjects to denounce and depose him, though 
he limits this duty by the possibility of fulfilment (see 
further Pellat, loce. cit., and also B. Lewis, Islamic 
concepts of revolution, in Revolution in the Middle 
East, ed. P. J. Vatikiotis, London 1972, 35 ff.). 

By the end of the 3rd/gth century the political 
control of the ‘Abbasid caliph was on the one hand 
becoming increasingly eroded by his governors, who 
had usurped his temporal powers, and on the other 
threatened by movements of  politico-religious 
dissent. This made a restatement of the basis and 
nature of caliphal authority imperative. One of the 
first to attempt this was al-Bakillani (d. 403/1013) 
[g.v.], who in his exposition of the imamate was 
mainly concerned to defend the Sunni position against 
the threat of the Shi‘a (see further A. Abel, Le 
chapitre sur Vimamat dans le Tamhid d'al-Bagillani, 
in Le Shi'isme imamite, Paris 1970, 55 ff., and Y. 
Ibish, The political doctrine of al-Baqillani, Beirut 
1966). 


Al-Máwardi (d. 450/1058) [g.v.], starting from the 
premiss that authority was delegated by God to 
the tmam and that he alone could delegate this to 
others, is primarily concerned to maintain the 
theoretical validity of the caliph’s authority and 
his delegation of this in spite of the actual usurpation 
of his power by others. In al-Ahkam al-sulfaniyya, 
he lays down the qualifications of the imam [see 
IMAMA] and discusses the functions of his office, 
having in mind the limitations imposed upon the 
caliph by political circumstances. Like various 
writers before him, al-Mawardi speaks of the for- 
feiture of the imamate, without, however, laying 
down any legal means by which this might be brought 
about. In his discussion of the formal institutions of 
government he concentrates mainly upon what con- 
stitutes a valid investiture by the caliph of his 
functionaries, in particular the wazir and the amir. 
Some two centuries earlier al-Djahiz had defined 
political obligation with regard to the overthrow of 
an impious imam in terms of possibility. Al-Mawardi 
went further. Constrained by necessity and expedien- 
cy, he limited even the political obligations of the 
caliph as the executor of the shari*a by the possibility 
of fulfilment. (See further H. A. R. Gibb, al-Ma- 
wardi’s theory of the caliphate). 

In the 5th/rzth and 6th/r2th centuries the jurists 
continued to wrestle with the problem of how to 
assert the supremacy of the caliph. They were all 
concerned to a greater or lesser degree with the 
caliph’s mission as the vicegerent of the prophet, 
and with his duty to defend Islam and to administer 
the affairs of the community. Among them were 
Abü Ya'flà (380-458/990-1066) Ibn al-Farrà? [q.v.], 
Ibn *Akil (431-513/1040-1119) [g.v.], al-Djuwayni, 
the Imàm al-Haramayn (419-499/1028-1105) [q.v.], 
and al-Ghazàli (450-505/1058-1111) [g.v.]. The last 
named breaks new ground on the subject of the 
relationship of caliph and sultan in his Iktisád 
al-itikad. The caliph remains the symbol of the 
supremacy of the skari‘a but the sultan is asso- 
ciated with him and recognised as the holder of 
coercive power (see further L. Binder, al-Ghazali 
and Islamic government, in The Muslim world, July 
1955, and H. Laoust, La politique de Gazali, Paris 
1970). 

Ibn Djama‘a (639/1241-733/1333) [g.v.], writing 
after the extinction of the caliphate by the Mongols, 
broadly speaking transfers to the de facto rulers 
the constitutional theories worked out by earlier 
jurists, holding that the seizure of power itself gave 
authority, while Ibn Taymiyya (661-728/1263-1328) 
[g.v.], seeking a more radical solution, denied the 
obligatory nature of the caliphate (see further H. 
Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques 
de Ibn Taimtya, Cairo 1939, idem, Le traité du droit 
publique d'Ibn Taimíya, Beirut 1948). 

Additional bibliography: C. H. Becker, 
Islamstudien, i; W. Barthold, Khalif i sultan, in 
Mir Islama, i, 203 ff., 345 ff. (abridged German 
tr. in Jsl., vi (1915), 350ff.; abridged English 
tr. by N. S. Doniach in IQ (1963), 117-135); Th. 
W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, 
Leiden 1910; T. W. Arnold, Te caliphate, London 
1924; E. Tyan, Institutions du droit public musul- 
man, Paris 1956, ii; H. A. R. Gibb, The heritage 
of Islam in the modern world (i), in International 
Journal of Middle Eastern studies, 1 (1970), 3-18; 
W. M. Watt, God’s caliph: Quranic interpreta- 
tions and Umayyad claims, in Iran and Islam, 
in memory of the late Vladimir Minorsky, ed. 
C. E. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 565-74. For 
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the works of the Muslim theorists mentioned above 
see under the relevant articles. 
(A. K. S. LAMBTON) 


(iii) IN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 

This term may have any of the following meanings, 
all carrying the idea of vicarship, when used in 
writings dealing with or pertaining to certain as- 
pects of Islamic mysticism: 

1. He may be the kwfb or perfect man, al-insan al- 
kamil (q.v.], around whom the spheres of being evolve, 
upon whom the Muhammadan Reality (al-hakika 
al-mukammadiy ya), which is the hidden side (báfin) 
of his own reality in the world, irradiates. This 
makes the kufb the khalifa of the Prophet on the 
plane of manifestation (gékir). In this sense the 
founders of the jarikas [q.v.] and their successors, 
when identified with the kufb, are referred to as 
khulafa@ of the Prophet (see e.g. Muhammad Abu 
'l-Mabàsin al-Kàwukadii, al-Badr al-munir ‘ala 
kizb al-shàádhili al-kabir, Alexandria 1314, 19; Muham- 
mad Madi Abu ’1-‘Aza?im, a@l-Tuhir al-madar ‘ala 
kwulüb al-abrár, Cairo 1340, 32; Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Rahim  al-Nashshàbl, Asrár al-hakika li-man 
yasluku al-farika, Cairo 1921, 66 f.). 

They do not unite al-khilafa al-zahira with al- 
khilafa al-bajina, however, as did al-khulafa? al- 
rashidin, but held only al-khilafa al-batina (cf. 
“Ubayd Allah Salih b. Muhammad al-Kusantini 
al-Hansali, Fath  al-Rahim | al-Rahmán — bi-sharh 
nasihat al-ikhwan, Cairo 1312, 176; Muhammad 
al-Nüri, al-Nafahat al-hada@tyya ‘ala wird al-sadat 
al-ahmadiyya, Alexandria 1316, 109, 111). This is 
also referred to as al-khilàfa al-kubrá (cf. Zahir 
al-Din al-Kadiri, al-Fath al-mubin fima yata* allaka 
bi-tir yàk al-muhibbin, Cairo 1306, 118). 

2. He may be the successor of the (alleged) founder 
of a farika or to the deceased leader of a group of 
mystics, without the connotations attached to the 
term as mentioned under (1). The term may refer to 
his immediate successor (see e.g. Taki al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Wásiti, Tiryák al-muhibbin fi fabakat 
khirkat al-masháyikh al-*árifin, Cairo 1305; 20, Karim 
al-Din al-Barmini, Tankih rawdat al-azhar wa-minyat 
al-sádát al-abrár, Tunis 1325, 343; al-Nashshàbi, 
Asrár, 641.) or to the successor to al-khilafa, i.e. 
to the position of supreme leadership over the farika 
or group as shaped by its founder or first leader 
and/or their successors (see e.g. Djalàl al-Din al- 
Karakī, Lisän al-tafrif bi-hàl al-wali al-sharif Sidi 
Ibrahim al-Dasiki, ed. Ahmad ‘Izz al-Din Khalf 
Allah, Tanta 1969, 5 f., for al-khilafa al-Birhamiyya, 
and al-Djabartl, ‘Adjã’ib al-athar, i, 70, for al- 
khilafa al-Waf@iyya). 

Equivalent to al-khilafa in this sense is the term 
sadjdjáda [q.v.)]. According to ‘Abd al- Wahhab al-Sha*- 
rani, al-Anwdar al-kudstyya fi ma‘rifat kawa id al- 
$&fiyya, Cairo-Beirut 1962, 6, i, 185, preference for 
succession of a deceased shaykk [g.v.] should be given 
to the eldest of his disciples. The successor may al- 
ready have been designated by the jarika's leader 
during his lifetime (on this see e.g. Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Báki al-Laknawi, ai-Minah al-madaniyya fi 
mukhtarat al-güfiyya, Medina 1330, 88ff.). In 
addition, the s4fi manuals mention the existence of 
consensus among the disciples about the successor 
as a legitimate basis for the assumption of leadership 
(cf. al-Laknawi, al-Minak, 93). Hereditary patri- 
lineal succession to the leadership position became 
the rule adopted by many of the Sifi orders. This 
practice is frowned upon by those belonging to 
al-Nakshibandiyya {g.v.] such as Muhammad b. 


‘Abd Allah al-Khani, al-Bakdja al-saniyya fi ddab 
al-tarika al-‘aliyya al-Khalidiyya_al-Nakshibandiyya, 
Cairo 1319, 33, and it is discarded as Shi‘a custom 
by authors belonging to al-Shadhiliyya [¢.v.], such 
as ‘Ali Salim ‘Ammar, Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhili, 
Cairo 1951, 62, i, 31. 

3. He may be a murid [g.v.] who, after having 
reached a certain stage of mystical perfection as 
defined by the teachings of the farika to which he 
belongs, is granted permission by his spiritual 
master to initiate novices and to guide them on the 
mystical path. This includes permission to transmit 
the jarika's prayers, to lead hadras [q.v. and to 
grant the status of khalifa to his own disciples in 
turn. To this effect a so-called :djáza (Pers./T. 
idjázatnàma[icazetname) [q.v.] is granted to him by 
hisspiritual master, possibly during a festive gathering 
of the farika’s members, when the idjaza is read 
(cf. P. Kahle, Zur Organisation der Derwischorden 
in Egyften, in Isl, vi (1916), 157). The actual 
investiture may consist in the pronounciation of a 
special oath-formula, the mubdya‘at al-khilafa 
(cf. al-Laknawi, ai-Minah, 89) which differs from 
the common *ahd formula [g.v.]. An idjáza of this 
type may be defined as the deed of spiritual suc- 
cession granted to a murid. It is generally referred 
to as idjdzat al-khilafa (Pers./T. khilafatnima, 
hilafetname), or just khilafa. This document generally 
contains a more or less elaborate exposition of 
rights and obligations of its recipient and mentions 
the silsila [q.v.], ie. the chain of initiation and 
transmission of mystical knowledge also known as 
sanad [g.v.] al-khilafa (cf. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Kashshashi, al-Simt al-madjid fī shan al-bay'a 
wa 'l-dhikr wa talkin wa-salasil al-tarik, Haydarabad 
1327, 67 ff.). Provided with the seal of its purveyor, 
who must have been similarly authorised by his 
own spiritual master, and sometimes endorsed by 
a number of witnesses, who may also be khalifas 
(cf. Muhammad b. Mubarak ‘Alawi Kirmani (Amir 
Khurd), Siyar al-awliyaà?, Dihli 1302, 179) it con- 
stitutes the khalifa’s primary source of legitimation 
as a teacher of the /arika. The idjdzat al-khilifa 
need not necessarily be restricted to the permission 
to transmit mystical knowledge, but may also 
contain permission to teach and transmit texts of a 
different nature. It can also contain permission to 
initiate into and to teach the methods of more than 
one farika (cf. Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Hanafi 
al-Baghdadi, al-Hadika al-nadiyya fi adab al-tarika 
al-Nakshibandiyya wa 'l-bahdja al-Khalidiyya, Cairo 
n.d., 45). The fact that somebody has been granted 
the idjazat al-khilafa means only that he possesses 
the prerequisites for initiating and guiding dis- 
ciples of his own, independent of his spiritual master. 
He is not under the obligation to do so, and he may 
very well refrain from setting himself up independent- 
ly until after his master's death (cf. e.g. Amir Khurd, 
Siyar al-awliyà?, 169, and for present-day practice, 
Syed Naguib al-Attas, Some aspects of Sufism as 
understood and practised among the Malays, Singapore, 
Malaysian Sociological Research Institute, 1963, 37). 
He may also choose not to set himself up indepen- 
dently but to accept the spiritual leadership of 
another khalifa as his master's legitimate successor. 
In this case “a renewal of the “akd” may take place 
with the latter (see e.g. Mabmüd b. ‘Afif al-Din 
al-Wafā’i, Ma'áhid al-iahkik fi radd al-munkirin 
‘ala ahl al-tarik, Cairo 1960 (various editions), 
145). According to the tenets of some jarikas, a 
shaykh has the obligation to grant the idjdzai al- 
khiláfa to a disciple who has attained perfection 
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(cf. al-Khànt, al-Bahdjat al-saniyya, 43). Other 
larikas, however, like al-Cishtiyya [q.v.], and a 
Khalwatiyya [g.v.] branch like al-Sharkawiyya, do 
not seem to have known such a rule, and some of the 
principal shaykhs of these orders refused to grant an 
idjdzat khilafa to any of their disciples (cf. Hamid 
Kalandar, Khayr al-madjalis, ed. K. A. Nizami, 
Aligarh, n.d., 287 f. On the last regular kkalifa of 
al-Sharkawiyya, see Muhammad ‘Abduh al-Hidjadji, 
Min a‘lam al-sa%id, Cairo 1969, 63 ff. His idjaza 
was edited by Ahmad al-Tahir, Cairo 1328). Formal 
registration of the permission to initiate and the 
transmission of mystical knowledge in an :djàza 
seems to be a relatively late development (cf. ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Sayyid *Alawi b. Hasan al-‘Attas, 
Zuhir al-hak@ik fi bayan al-taratk, n.p. [Bombay] 
1312, 26f.), coinciding with the period in which 
Islamic mysticism became  institutionalised in 
gradually expanding formal organisations, the fari- 
kas, during and after the 8th/14th century. 

4. He may be the deputy of the head of an order in 
a particular area. The precondition for assignment 
to such a position is formal investiture as khalifa 
and hence possession of an idjàzat khilafa, which is 
crucial for the legitimation of any claims for the 
office or position of local deputy. Appointment as 
khalifa in this sense may be to an already existing 
group of murids, in succession to a deceased or sus- 
pended predecessor (cf. Muhammad al-Bakhshi 
al-Halabi, Shams al-mafakhir. Dhayl li-Kitab Kal@id 
al-djawahir, Cairo 1908, 27; Amir Khurd, Siyar al- 
awliyã’, 197; ‘Abd al-Samad Zayn al-Din, al- 
Diawahir al-saniyya wa ’l-karamat al-ahmadiyya, 
Cairo 1277, 55), in charge of a particular tekke (q.v.] 
or záwiya [q.v. (see e.g. al-Bakhshi, Shams al- 
mafakhir, 64) or, in a particular area where the 
farika has no adherents, in order to proselytise 
(see e.g. Muhammad Abu °!l-Huda al-Sayyadi, 
Tanwir al-absdr fi tabakat al-sdda al-Rifa‘iyya al- 
akhyar, Cairo 1306, 110; Muhammad Hashim 
Badakhshani, Zubdat al-makamat, Lucknow 1885, 
70-1, 347, 382; al-Baghdadi, al-Hadika al-nadiyya, 
85). The degree to which these khalifas could and 
did act independently of the incumbent(s) of a 
position of superior authority within the farika 
differs considerably among the various farikas over 
time and in diverse areas. The position of the office 
of khalifa may differ within the organisational hier- 
archies of the orders. Thus within the Central African 
Kadiriyya branch, having its centre at Ujiji (Tan- 
zania), khalifas are inferior to and nominated by a 
category of officials known as maakida (sing. akida), 
(cf. J. M. Cuoq, Les Musulmans en Afrique, Paris 
1975, 325). Within a farika such as al-Ahmadiyya 
al-Marazika, the khulafa? of its semi-autonomous 
sub-sections (buyét) rank under the shaykh of the 
ba yt, who is a khalifa himself in the sense mentioned 
in section 3 above (cf. Muhammad Hasan Shams al- 
Din, aL-Risádla al-Ahmadiyya al-Thaniyya, Cairo 
1376, 59). In the Maghrib and West Africa, the local 
deputy of the head of an order is generally referred to 
as mukaddam (q.v.]. This is also the case within a num- 
ber of Shadhiliyya orders in the Middle East and 
Egypt, e.g. al-Yashrutiyya (cf. J. van Ess, Liba- 
nesische Miszellen 6, Die YaSrutiya, in WI xvi (1975), 
I-103, passim), and a now defunct Egyptian branch 
of al-Nasiriyya. Within the latter farika, the mu- 
kaddams (khalifas) ranked under the so-called 
nayibs, who as provincial deputies of the jarika's 
leader held jurisdiction over them (cf. Ibrahim 
Khalil, al-Mardji‘, Cairo 1934, 40f.). Frequently, 
the kkilafa in a particular area was inherited within 








the family and developed into a virtually autono- 
mous power position which allowed its incumbents 
to pay only nominal allegiance to the head or 
principal leader of their fartka. In many cases, this 
constituted the prelude to the formation of an 
independent branch or an entirely new j[arika. 
The position of the khalifa as murshid [g.v.] is to 
all intents and purposes the same as the position 
of the head of a jarika. Therefore, the rules for spir- 
itual leadership, i.e. the pre-conditions which allow 
one to assume the position of shaykh, found in SüfI 
manuals, also apply to the position of khalifa. It 
is only in relatively late 19th and 2oth century 
manuals of the Egyptian orders, which became 
integrated parts of a highly developed bureaucratic 
organisation, that sets of rules pertaining to the 
office of khalifa may be found. Within this organi- 
sation a limited number of kkalifas in various areas 
received additional confirmation as local deputies 
of the heads of their orders from the head of al- 
Bakriyya [g.v.], and formed a special category of 
dignitaries within the administration. They held 
jurisdiction over those kkalifas who could only 
claim this status by virtue of the idjdzat al-khilafa 
in their possession. Within some of the Egyptian 
orders, a khalifa may continue to hold some degrees 
of authority over either the khulafa? ordained 
by him or over those within a particular area. In this 
case, he is referred to by the term khalifat al-khulafa?. 
In Persia under the Safawids [q.v.] a similarly-named 
office existed, which was defined by V. Minorsky as 
“‘a special secretariat for Süfi affairs". The incumbent 
to this office was regarded as the vicar of the king, 
on whose behalf he acted and appointed kkalifas in the 
provinces (cf. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-mulük. A man- 
wal of Safawid administration, London 1943, 55, 
125 ff.). A possibly identical office of this name was 
also known in another Shi‘I farika, the Ni‘matul- 
lahiyya {q.v.] (cf. R. M. Savory, The office of khalifat 
al-khulafa? under the Safawids, in JAOS, lxxxv 
(1965), 497). 

5. He may be the pre-eminent representative and 
principal propagator of a fartka in a particular area 
acting independently, i.e. duly authorised as men- 
tioned in section 3 above but not paying allegiance 
to any of the farika’s leaders elsewhere. It is this 
meaning which can be most safely adduced whenever 
the term khkalifa is mentioned in conjunction with 
the name of a farika or of a farika founder, when the 
latter is not a contemporary of the khalifa mentioned 
and when there is no evidence of the existence of 
this farika as an organisation. It should be inter- 
preted as such in passages in a variety of texts in 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish as diverse as the fol- 
lowing ones in which the relevant passage is found 
on the pages indicated: Muhammad Dayf Allah 
al-Dja‘ali, Kitab al-Tabakat fi khusis al-awliya? wa 
*L-salihin wa ’l-‘ulam@ wa ’'l-shuSara fi 'l-Sadan, 
Cairo 1930, 40; al-Djabarti, *Adjà^ib al-áthàr, i, 
210; Mahmüd Shukri al-Alüsi, ai-Misk al-adhfar, 
Baghdad 1930, 141; Tuzuk-i Djahángiri, ed. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, Ghazipur 1864, 211; Ewliya Celebi, 
Seyáhatnáme, Istanbul 1938, x, 237. 

6. Within al-Bektàshiyya [q.v.] it refers to a rank 
of spiritual achievement which could be attained only 
by those who had been ordained as babé. It is marked 
by the donation of the idjazat al-khilafa as mentioned 
in section 3 above and was the pre-condition for in- 
vestiture as dede. The latter degree entailed, among 
other rights, the right to participate in the elections 
of a dede baba, Investiture as dede entailed the right 
to appoint heads (bádbás) of tekkes. 
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7. In addition, the term khalifa may denote the rep- 
resentative of the head of the Sanüsiyya order who 
has been sent on a mission to a sdwiya (cf. H. Duvey- 
rier, La confrérie musulmane de Sidi Mohammed Ben 
‘Ali es-Senotisi et son domaine géographique, Rome 
1918, with notes by C. A. Nallino, rr, n. 1), the head 
of a holy lineage among the Mourides in Senegal 
(cf. D. B. Cruise O'Brien, The Mourides of Senegal. 
The political and economic organization of an Islamic 
brotherhood, Oxford 1971, 111), and in Turkey 
prior to 1925, the vicar of the head of a tekke, as 
reported by J. P. Brown, The darvishes or oriental 
spiritualism, London repr. 1968, 114. It may take 
a similar meaning in the Maghrib, where the term 
may denote the vicar of the head of a zdwiya (cf. 
V. Crapanzano, The Hamadsha, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1973, 81í.). In Mamlük Egypt, the offices 
of the custodians of the shrines of Ahmad al-Badawi 
and Ibrahim al-Dastiki [¢g.v.] became detached from 
the leadership positions of the favikas founded by 
or named after these saints. Ever since, the incumbent 
to either of these two offices has been known as 
khalifat al-makám, while the head of the Birhàmiyya 
larika and the heads of the various Ahmadiyya 
branches are referred to as khalifat Ibrahim al- 
Dasüki and khulafa? Ahmad al-Badawi respectively 
(cf. Takrir *an wazifat al-khilafa bi 'l-makàm al- 
ahmadi, n.p. [Cairo], n.d. [approx. 1898], and al- 
Karaki, Lisán al-ta'rif, 5 f.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, see J. S. Trimingham, The Swfi 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 174 ff., and idem, 
Islam in the Sudan, Oxford 1949, 202 ff., which 
also gives an abbreviated English text of an 
idjázat khilafa. On the appointment of khalifas 
and on the khilafat namas issued by a 7th/13th 
century Cishti mystic, see K. A. Nizami, The life 
and times of Shaikh Farid-wd Din Ganj-i-Shakar, 
Aligarh 1955, 92ff., and idem, Some aspects of 
religion and politics in India during the thir- 
teenth century, Bombay 1961, 214ff. and also 
349-52 for the texts of two khilafat-namas drawn 
from Amir Khurd's Siyar al-awliyà?. The text of 
a Cishti idjdza translated from the Urdu may be 
found in G. R. Smith, A Muslim saint in South 
Africa, in African Studies, xxviii/4 (1969), 267- 
8, 2771. For the text of a Kadiriyya idjdza, as 
well as for the text of an idjéza of a mixed na- 
ture (ie. ‘tlm and tasawwuf), in a French trans- 
lation, see A. Abel, Les musulmans noirs dw 
Maniema, in Corr. d'Orient, iv (Brussels 1960), 
22 and rsríf. A translation of a late 19th cen- 
tury Ahmadiyya idjdza, together with a discussion 
of its contents and significance, may be found in 
E. Kiimmerer, Die Ahmadiya. Beiträge zur Kennt- 
nisse der ágyft. Derwischordens, Diss. Tübingen 
1953 (unpublished). On the rank of khalifa (T. 
halife) in al-Bektàshiyya, see in addition to 
J. K. Birge, The Bektashi order of dervishes, London 
1937, 165f., where this is dealt with somewhat 
defectively, Ahmad Sirri Dede Baba, Kanin al- 
larika al-Bektashiyya, Cairo 1959, 5. For details 
about the office of khalifa in various farikas in 
Egypt in the rth and 2oth century, and concern- 
ing the contents and significance of idjdzas, 
see F. De Jong, The Sūfi orders in post-Ottoman 
Egypt (forthcoming), in particular chs. iii and 
x. Examples of Süfi manuals and other texts de- 
fining the relationship between the shaykh of a 
larika and his khwlafaà? as mentioned in section 
4 above are: Muhammad *Uthmàn al-Mirghani, al- 
Zuhür al-fa'ika fi hukük al-larik al-sádika, Bülàk 


1316, 9 f.; idem, Minwàl al-arika al-tahira al- 
nürániyya, in al-Rasá'il al-Mirghaniyya, Cairo 
1939, 108 ff.; «Abd al-Salàm al-Halawàni, al-Sira 
al-haliliyya, al-Mansüra 1339, 97 ff.; Muhammad 
Salih Muhsin (ed.), Murshid al-salikin ila [arik 
al-muhtadin, Cairo 1927, 20ff.; Ahmad Abd al- 
Mun‘im ‘Abd al-Salam al-Halawani, al-Kujb al- 
rabbàáni Sidi «Abd al-Salàm al-Halawáni, bi?atuhu, 
nash?atuhu, Silmuhu, tarikatuhu, atharuhu fi 'l- 
umma al-islamiyya, Cairo 1970, 22 ff.; Salama 
Hasan al- Rádi, K ànün farikat al-sdda al-Hamidiyya 
al-Shadhiliyya, Cairo 1965 (revised ed.), 9 ff. 
An English translation of these latter regulations 
is found as an appendix to M. Gilsenan, Saint 
and Sufi in modern Egypt, Oxford 1973. On the 
position of the khulafa? in al-Hamidiyya al- 
Shàádhiliyya, a farika with which this study mainly 
deals, see in particular 82 ff. (F. DE Jonc) 


(iv) IN THE SUDANESE MAHDIYYA 


The term had various significances during the 
Sudanese Mahdiyya (1881-98). 

(1) The originator of the Mahdist movement, 
Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allāh, as a leading mem- 
ber of the Sammaniyya farika, was commissioned 
in 1292/1875-6 to appoint khalifas by Muhammad 
Sharif Nür al-Dà?im, the head of this farika in the 
Egyptian Sudan: one letter of appointment is extant 
(see Muhammad Ibrahim Abi Salim, al-Murshid ila 
wath@ik al-Mahdi, [Khartum] 1969, no. 1). (2) After 
his public manifestation as Mahdi (1 Sha‘ban 1298/ 
29 June 1881), Muhammad Ahmad appears to have 
conferred the title of khalifa on at least some of those 
to whom he delegated authority to administer 
the bay‘a: two examples have been calendared by 
Abi Salim, al-Murshid, nos. 23, 62. (3) This use of 
the term khalifa for local Mahdist leaders fell into 
disuse, and the title became restricted to three of 
the Mahdi’s principal companions, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad al-Ta'àishi [q.v.], *Ali b. Muhammad 
Hilü (a pious man of the tribe of Dighaym from the 
White Nile), and Muhammad Sharif b. Hàmid 
(the Mahdi’s son-in-law). The Mahdiyya was repre- 
sented as an eschatological drama, reviving the prim- 
itive umma in the end-time. In his drama, the Mahdi 
was the Successor of the Apostle of God (Khalifat 
Rasül Allah), and his three companions the Successors 
respectively of Abi Bakr (Khalifat al-Siddik), ‘Umar 
(Khalifat al-Fárük), and ‘Ali (Khalifat al-Karrar). 
The date of this development is uncertain; perhaps 
before the Mahdi left Aba (Ramadan 1298/August 
1881) or during the following months, while he was 
at Kadir (cf. R. C. [von] Slatin, Fire and sword in 
the Sudan, London 1896, 138; F. R. Wingate, Ten 
years captivity in the Mahdi’s camp 1882-1892, 
London 1892, 14). In a letter dated 5 Radjab 1300/ 
12 May 1883, the Mahdi informed Muhammad 
al-Mahdi al-Sanüsi that he had been designated by 
the Prophet as the Successor of ‘Uthm4n, but al- 
Sanüsi ignored this approach. The letter is calendared 
in Abū Salim, al-Murshid, no. 113; there is a good 
text in Manshirat...Muhammad al-Mahdi b. 
‘Abd Allah, ii, 70-3 (Khartum 1963, photographic 
reproduction of corpus lithographed during the 
Mahdiyya). 

The pre-eminence of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
was stressed in a proclamation of the Mahdi (17 
Rabi* I 1300/26 January 1883), where he is styled 
khalifat  al-khulafà? (calendared in Abū Salim, 
al-Murshid, no. 78; text in Manshirat, i, 30-2). 
The restriction of the title khalifa, and the special 
status of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad, aroused resent- 
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ment. One of the Mahdi’s most influential sup- 
porters, al-Manna Ism4‘Il, a holy man of Kordofan, 
fell from grace and was ultimately executed after 
claiming the kkilafa (see Abi Salim, al-Murshid, 
no, 112, dated after 4 Radjab 1300/11 May 1883; 
A. R. C. Bolton, E! Menna Ismail: Fiki and Emir 
in Kordofan, in Sudan Notes and Records, xvii[2, 
1934, 229-41). Another pretender to the khilafa, 
Fakhr al-Din Hasan, was reproved in two letters 
from the Mahdi (calendared in Abi Salim, al-Mur- 
shid, nos. 351, 352, dated 2-4 Shaww4l 1301/26-28 
July 1884: texts in Abü Salim (ed.), Mansharát al- 
Mahdiyya, n.p., 1969, 76-9). 

(4) When on the Mahdi’s death, ‘Abd Allah b. Mu- 
hammad succeeded him as head of the Mahdist state, 
the analogy to Aba Bakr’s succession to the Prophet 
was emphasized in a proclamation by the two junior 
khalifas and the Mahdi’s kin (text in Abii Salim (ed.), 
Manshirat al-Mahdiyya, 84-9, dated 8 Ramadan 
1302/22 June 1885). From this time, ‘Abd Allah 
assumed the new style of khalifat al-Mahdi, “the 
Successor of the Mahdi”, which was not used as a 
formal title by his two colleagues. His reign saw the 
appearance in Dàr Für (q.v.] of another pretender— 
the holy man called Abü Djummayza, who claimed 
the vacant khilafa of *Uthmàn, but who died about 
the beginning of 1889. 

Bibliography: P. M. Holt, The Mahdist state 

in the Sudan, 1881-1898?, Oxford 1970, 119-25. 

(P. M. Hott) 

AL-KHALIFA, the ruling dynasty of Bahrayn 
since 1197/1783. One of the three clans of the ‘Utūb 
tribe (the others were Al Sabah and Al Djalahima) 
which established itself in Kuwayt ca. 1128/1716, 
the Al Khalifa migrated to Zubara in Katar under the 
leadership of Khalifa b. Muhammad in 1179-80/1766. 
Khalifa b. Muhammad died in 1197/1783 while on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and in the same year his son 
Ahmad wrested control of the Bahrayn Islands from 
the Persians. Ahmad b. Khalifa continued to reside 
at Zubàra until his death in 1210-11/1796, Bahrayn 
being governed by his sons Salman and ‘Abd Allah. 
They succeeded him as joint rulers of Bahrayn and 
its dependencies, and the dual arrangement was con- 
tinued after Salman b. Ahmad died in 1240-1/1825, 
his son Khalifa being chosen as co-ruler with his 
uncle, ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad. On Khalifa b. Salmàn's 
death in Muharram 1250/May 1834, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ahmad became sole ruler of Bahrayn. 

The remaining years of ‘Abd Allah’s reign were 
turbulent. He was beset by enemies from without— 
by the Al Sa‘ad of Nadjd who believed him to be im- 
plicated in the murder of Turki b. ‘Abd Allah in Dhu 
*|-Hidjdja 1249/May 1834, by the Persians who had 
never reconciled themselves to the loss of Bahrayn, 
and by the Al Ba Sa‘id of ‘Um4n who coveted the 
island for themselves—and by troubles from within 
brought on by his own misgovernment and his inca- 
pacity to restrain the avarice of his Al Khalifa kins- 
mer. His relations with the British government in 
India, with whom he had signed a treaty in 1235/1820 
to refrain from piracy, deteriorated after 1255/1839 
because of his offer in that year to become a tributary 
of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Egypt. After a series 
of rebellions in Bahrayn and Katar he was deposed 
by the leading members of the Al Khalifa in Rabi‘ I 
1259/April 1843. He died in exile at Maskat in Rabi‘ 
I 1265/February 1849. 

‘Abd Allah’s successor was his great-nephew Mu- 
hammad b. Khalifa, the son of Khalifa b. Salmàn, 
his former co-ruler. Muhammad b. Khalifa's reign 
(1259-85/1843-68) was hardly an improvement upon 








his great-uncle's. He was constantly embroiled at 
home in quarrels with his kinsmen and with his sub- 
jects in Katar, who several times rebelled against 
his oppressive conduct and repeated fiscal exactions; 
whilst abroad he was at feud with the Al Sa‘iid, the 
Persians, and the Ottoman Turks, all of whom 
claimed sovereignty over Bahrayn although only 
the Al Sa‘iid attempted to pursue the claim by force 
of arms. Muhammad b. Khalifa’s struggles with his 
foes disrupted the maritime peace of the Gulf, 
which the British Indian government was at pains 
to preserve. His conduct led that government in 
Dhu 'l-Ka*da 1277/May 1861 to force him to con- 
clude a convention by which he forswore piracy, 
maritime warfare, and the seaborne slave trade, 
in return for British recognition of his independence 
and a guarantee of the security of his territorial 
possessions against aggression. Six years later, 
in Djumada II 1284/October 1867, he attacked 
and. sacked Dawha and other ports in Katar to 
punish some rebellious tribesmen. When called upon 
by the British authorities in the Gulf to afford 
redress for this breach of the convention, he refused 
to do so, and as a consequence he was deposed by 
the British as ruler of Bahrayn in Djumada I 1285/ 
September 1868 in favour of his brother ‘Ali. 

Muhammad b. Khalifa found refuge after his de- 
position at Katif, where he formed an alliance with 
his kinsman, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, son of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ahmad. Supported by other disaffected 
members of the Al Khalifa and several hundred 
tribesmen, they descended upon Bahrayn in Djumada 
II 1286/September 1869, overcame ‘Ali b. Khalifa, 
and slew him. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah then 
turned on his allies, imprisoned Muhammad b. 
Khalifa, and declared himself ruler. Two months 
later he and Muhaminad b. Khalifa both surren- 
dered to a naval force sent by the British Indian 
government and were taken as prisoners to India. 
There they remained in custody until Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah’s death in 1294/1877, when Muham- 
mad b. Khalifa was transferred to Aden. He lived 
there for ten years and was then released on con- 
dition that he never returned to Bahrayn. He died 
at Mecca in 1307/1890. 

The new ruler of Bahrayn was ‘Īsā b. ‘Ali, the 
21-year old son of the slain *Ali b. Khalifa. Consider- 
able pressure was exerted upon him by the Ottoman 
Turks, after their occupation of al-Hasà in 1288/ 
1871-2, to acknowledge Ottoman suzerainty, and it 
was because of this pressure that a convention was 
concluded by him with the British government in Mu- 
harram 1298/December 1880 by which he undertook 
not to enter into relations with any other state or 
to allow other governments to establish diplomatic 
or consular agencies in Bahrayn. He confirmed this 
undertaking in a further agreement signed in Sha*bàn 
1309/March 1892 in which he also engaged not to 
alienate any of his territory to another power. By 
this time, most of the Al Khalifa possessions in Katar 
had been lost to Djàsim b. Muhammad Al Thani of 
Dawha, who had acknowledged Ottoman suzerainty 
in 1288/1871. Zubára, the principal Al Khalifa pos- 
session in Katar, was sacked and destroyed by 
Djàsim, in alliance with renegade members of the 
Al ‘Abd Allah branch of the Al Khalifa, in Dhu 
'l-Ka*da 1295/November 1878. Although the town 
was not rebuilt, ownership of its site has been 
disputed by the Al Khalifa and the Al Thani ever 
since. 

‘Isa b. ‘Ali reigned longer than any other Al 
Khalifa ruler; for although he formally abdicated in 
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favour of his son Hamad in 1342/1923, he continued 
to hold the reins of government almost until his death 
in Sha‘bin 1351/December 1932 at the age of 85. 
Hamad b. ‘Isa, who had been named heir-apparent by 
his father with the concurrence of the principal mem- 
bers of the Al Khalifa as early as 1311/1893, in turn 
designated his son Salman heir-apparent in Muharram 
1359/February 1940, again with the consent of the 
leading Al Khalifa members. Two years later, in 
Safar 1361/February 1942, Hamad died at the age of 
76, and Salman b. Hamad succeeded. He ruled until 
his death in Djumada I 1381/November 1961, aged 67, 
being succeeded by his eldest son ‘Isa, who had been 
named heir-apparent some years earlier. 

A slight but significant devolution of power, under 
the pressure of domestic and external events, took 
place in the latter years of Shaykh Salm4n’s reign, 
and the process was accelerated by his successor. 
An advisory council to assist the ruler was established, 
individual members having responsibility for different 
departments of government. The councillors were at 
first predominantly members of the Al Khalifa, but 
after the accession of ‘Īsā b. Salman they have be- 
come more representative through the addition of 
members from Bahrayn’s mercantile and professional 
communities. ‘Isa b. Salmān promulgated a con- 
stitution in 1393/1973 which declared Bahrayn to 
be an Islamic state with the Shari‘a as the principal 
source of legislation. It also provided for the setting- 
up of a national assembly composed of appointed 
and elected members. The first elections for the 
30 elected seats took place in Dhu 'l-Ka*da 1393/ 
December 1973. 

In external affairs, the principal changes that have 
occurred have been the renunciation by the Persian 
government in 1390/1970 of its claim to sovereignty 
over Bahrayn, and the termination of the Al Kha- 
lifa's treaties with the British government, following 
Britain's withdrawal from its special position in 
the Gulf in 1391/1971. 

Bibliography: Muhammad al-Nabhini, al- 
Tuhfa al-Nabhániyya, Cairo 1342; Selections from 
the Records of the Bombay Government, new series 
no. xxiv, Bombay 1856; J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer 
of the Persian Gulf, ‘Oman and Central Arabia 
Calcutta 1908-15; G. R. Tadjbakhche, La Question 
des fles Bahrein, Paris 1960; C. D. Belgrave, 
Personal column, London 1960; A. Abu Hakima, 
History of Eastern Arabia, 1750-1800, Beirut 1965; 
J. B. Kelly, Britain and the Persian Guif, 1795- 
1880, Oxford 1968. (J. B. KELLY) 
KHALIFA 5. ABI '.-MAHÁSIN  AL-HALABÍ, 

Arab physician who came originally from Aleppo, 
and was possibly related to the family of Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a [g.v.]. The biographical details concerning 
him are fairly sparse, but it is known that he wrote, 
probably between 654 and 674/1256-75, a work on 
ophthalmology called ai-Kàfz fi 'l-kuhl (or fi 'I-fibb). 
In this he gives a concise sketch of the history of 
ophthalmology among the Arabs and deals with 
the anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the eyes, 
citing the medicaments used for treating eye dis- 
orders, and describing also the surgical operations, 
e.g. for cataract, which can be performed on them. 
All in all, the work is on a high scientific level, 
and the text is often accompanied by synoptic 
pictures and illustrations which throw light on the 
text itself. Various manuscripts exist, and a German 
translation has been made by J. Hirschberg and his 
collaborators. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 364, S I, 
899; Sezgin, GAS, III, index; J. Hirschberg et 


alii, Die arabischen Augendrize, Leipzig 1905, 
ii; G. Sarton, Introduction, ii, 1101. (Ep.) 
KHALIFA 2. ‘ASKAR, Libyan nationalist 
who, after having sought refuge in Tunisia, hastened 
from November 1914 onwards to assume leadership 
of the revolt fomented by the Saniisis (¢.v.} against 
Italian domination. The rebels soon achieved some 
spectacular successes against the Italians [see 
LIBiYA], and Khalifa speedily attempted to raise 
the Tunisians against France. On 16 August 1915, 
in a letter to the head of the postal service in Dehibat 
(southern Tunisia), he called upon the latter to send 
back to him his family, which had remained in 
Tunisia, and declared war on the French govern- 
ment. Benefiting from a certain amount of complicity 
in his plans by the notables of southern Tunisia, 
he went on to the attack in September of this same 
year with Tripolitanian troops aided by some 
tribal elements of Tunisia. These fellaga [see FALLAK] 
at the outset constituted a grave threat for the small 
outposts strung all along the frontier, and these had 
to be evacuated, and then they inflicted severe 
losses on the Franco-Tunisian garrisons of the 
Dehibat, Tatahouine and Remta outposts, without 
however managing to occupy them. On 2 October, 
at the head of 3,000 rebels, Khalifa suffered a severe 
defeat before Umm Swigh, which led to a period of 
calm for some months along the Tunisian frontier, 
but the situation became threatening again in the 
following spring. Armed now with some field ar- 
tillery, Khalifa returned to the attack, bombarded 
Dehibat on 19 June 1916 and then inflicted heavy 
losses on the Remada garrison; but he was again 
defeated on 28 June and did not engage in activity 
with such ardour during the last two years of the 
Great War. After the Armistice, the Tunisian 
rebels benefited by measures of clemency, and 
Khalifa b. ‘Askar was even able to be reunited with 
his family, who had been kept as hostages. 
Bibliography: See that to LisryA and to 

TUNISIA. (ED.) 

KHALIFA 5. KHAYYAT (see Ibn Khayyat 
al-SusFuRt). 

KHALIFA SHAH MUHAMMAD, Indian 
Muslim scholar who flourished during the latter 
part of the r1th/17th and early part of the 12th/18th 
century. He was the author of an epistolary work in 
Persian entitled Djámi* al-kawánin, also known as 
Insha@?-yi Khalifa. According to Ghulam ‘SAI! Khan 
Azad Bilgrami, Shah Mubammad’s book was much 
used in schools, and he spent some time in Bilgram 
studying under two local scholars, Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Ghafir and Sayyid Khayr Allah (d. 1115/1703). The 
Djámi* al-kawánin is divided into four sections: the 
first two contain long and short letters respectively, 
the third (divided into two parts) comprises letters 
of greetings and condolence, and the last gives forms 
of civilities and styles of addressing in correspon- 
dence. The book, as mentioned in the preface, was 
composed at the incentive of some friends while the 
author was residing in Kanawdj as a student. The 
original printed edition of the work (Lucknow 1846) 
carries a chronogram which gives 1085/1674 as the 
date of composition. . 

Bibliography:  Djàmi* al-kawánin, B. M. 

Add. 19,434; Ghulàm ‘Ali Khan Azad Bilgrami, 

Ma@athir al-kiram, B. M. Or. 1804; cf. Rieu, 

Catalogue of Persian manuscripts in the British 

Museum, i, 414. (MuNiBUR RAHMAN) 

AL-KHALIL. [see IBRĀHĪM]. 

AL-KHALIL, The Arabic name for Hebron, a 
town in southern Palestine, 32 km. south of Jerusa- 
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lem (31? N 34? E), the only urban centre in the 
southern Judaean hills and their virtual capital and 
commercial centre. It has given its name to the en- 
tire mountainous region surrounding it, which is 
known as Djabal al- Khalil, while the whole plateau 
is known by the name of Djabal Kays, due to the local 
tradition which regards the fellahin of the area as of 
Kaysi origin (cf. Volney, Voyage, Paris 1787, ii, 194-5, 
197) Hence in the Bedouin dialects of southern 
Palestine, K és? means a peasant, particularly of the 
Hebron hills. 

In mediaeval times Mukaddasi, 172, mentions 
Djabal Nadra (or Nasra, Nusra) as the nearest hills to 
the town. Since the reading is uncertain (EI! art. 
AL-KHALIL), it is possible that Nusra represents a 
copyist’s mistake for nimra (Mamre (?); cf. Arcul- 
fus, Early travels, 6), the north-westernmost spur 
of Djabal al-Dja‘abira, which dominates the city 
from the north-east. The town is the highest in 
Palestine, and one of the highest in the Middle East, 
ascending on the surrounding hills to altitudes be- 
tween 925 m. (the old city) and 1,000 m. (the modern 
parts built in the present century) above sea level. 
It is situated in the northern reaches of Wadi al- 
Khalil which is a tributary of the Wadi Beersheba. 
Its extremely fertile soil and the fair amounts of 
rainfall, especially in the northern parts of the 
area (average of 700-850 mm. a year), along with the 
skill the inhabitants have acquired in preserving 
water and utilising the soil, have made this area 
into one of the most flourishing in the country. 

Because of the mountainous nature of the area 
and its climate, it developed the cultivation of 
certain fruit trees, particularly apples and grapes, 
which, according to Mukaddasi, loc. cit., used to 
be exported mainly to Egypt. The Hebronites de- 
veloped, in particular, the cultivation of vines, 
and throughout the ages they were regarded as the 
best viticulturists in the Middle East (Karmon, 
in Studies on Palestine, etc., 71-3). They learnt 
how to prolong the grape season for about six months 
a year, between July and December, a fact which 
proved to be of great economic importance. After the 
Islamic conquest, many vineyards in the lowlands of 
Palestine had to be abandoned in the wake of the 
prohibition and decline of wine production and con- 
sumption. Hebron then turned its supply of fresh 
grapes into its main cash-crop. 

In addition to this agricultural advantage, Hebron 
had yet another advantage arising from its topogra- 
phical setting. It lies astride natural crossroads 
which lead to the Negev and the coast in the south 
and south-west to the southern end of the Dead 
Sea and the main ancient Syrian-Arabian caravan 
route. Hebron thus offers an alternative to the 
Via Maris, sc. the mountain route which cuts from 
Baysan through Nabulus and Jerusalem. In the 
later Middle Ages and until modern times, travellers 
from Egypt often preferred the Hebron route 
to the Via Maris which could be more easily attacked 
by Bedouins. 

Topography. The ancient town of Hebron (Kiryat 
Arba‘ (?), see below) was built to the west of Wadi 
al- Khalil or the Valley of Hebron, which runs along 
the modern town in the north-east direction, on 
Djabal Rumayda, on which, a tomb called Kabr 
Habriin is shown today next to Mashhad al-Arba “în 
(called locally today by the name of Dayr al-Arba “in), 
a Muslim sanctuary which in Jewish tradition has 
been identified with the tomb of Jesse. The Arab 
town developed on the eastern side of the Vale around 
the sanctuary of the Tomb of the Patriarchs; until 


the Crusading period, to the north of it Nasir-i 
Khusraw, 53-4, Le Strange, Palestine, 311), and during 
the Mamlük period in other directions also, mainly in 
the south and south-east. Until the beginning of 
the 19th century, therefore, the town consisted of 
three sections. The oldest, on the eastermost spur 
of Djabal al-Dja‘abira (called al-Ra?s), adjacent 
to the Haram; a smaller section around the Mosque of 
‘Ali al Bakka? to the north-west of it on another 
spur called Djabal Baylin; and a third section, larger 
than the previous two, called Harat al-Kaytin, to 
the south of the valley. This division of the town 
into three sections was possibly the factor which 
prevented the construction of an encompassing wall 
(cf. Arculfus, op. cit). Each section was partially 
protected by means of building the houses along the 
periphery in a continuous line with no doors facing 
outwards. 

Water supply was the main problem of the town. 
In the pre-Ottoman period, the Muslim sources men- 
tion a few springs from which water used to be brought 
to the town by means of aqueducts. Nàsir-i Khusraw, 
loc. cit., cf. Le Strange, loc. cit., mentions a channel 
conducting water “in no great abundance" from 
a spring in a nearby village to the town. This must 
have been the same channel which is later men- 
tioned by Mudjir al-Din as conducting water from the 
village of Madjdal Fasil to a water tank near the 
northern entrance to the Haram, which was rebuilt 
by the Mamlak amir Baktamar al-Djukandar. In the 
zawiya of Shaykh ‘Ali al-Bakka’, a water tank and 
a sabil for a well that was found in the place, were 
built by Sayf al-Din b. Sàlàr, the Mamlük Naà?ib 
al-Saltana in Syria, in 702/1300. 

Mudjir al-Din mentions another six springs that 
supplied water to the town (al-Uns al-djalil, 428). 
However, the quantity of water supplied by all these 
springs was meagre and could hardly have supported 
the population of the city. Since during the later 
Middle Ages and the Ottoman period, large numbers 
of pilgrims came to the city and passed through it 
on the Hadjdj route to Mecca, the need for greater 
reserves of water necessitated the construction of 
two large reservoirs in the Hebron valley. The date 
of their construction is unknown, but in the Ottoman 
period and most probably during the time of Siiley- 
màn Kanüni they were rebuilt and enlarged. One 
was called Birkat al-Kazzàzin (today filled up, 
and a mosque built in its place), and the other 
Birkat al-Sultan, a name given to several cisterns 
built by the Ottomans along the Hadjdj route, 
including Solomon’s Pools, the large reservoirs 
in Kurmul (Biblical Carmel) and ‘Ein Gédi. This 
further attests to the prominence of Hebron as 
an important station on the Ottoman (and possibly 
Mamlük) Hadjdj route from Jerusalem to the main 
Syrian route in Trans-Jordan through southern 
Judaea and the Dead Sea region (Karmon, 74-6). 

The name. The ancient Biblical name of Hebron, 
Kiryat Arba‘, is not mentioned in the Arab sources, 
which are very well-informed about the original name 
of the town and which they repeat in many versions: 
Habrun, Hafrun, Hibra (or Habra), Bayt Habrin, 
(Mukaddasi, 172; Yáküt, s.v. al-Khalil, Dimashki, 
201; Kalkashandi, Subh, i, 335; iv, 102; Ard Habrün 
(Ibn Iyàs, Nashk al-Azhár ed. Arnold, Chrest Arab., 
66), Mazra? at Habrün (Mutahhar b. Tàhir al- 
Makdisi, ai-Bad? wa 'i-ta?rikh (ed. Huart), iii, 53). 
However, the number of four settlements hinted by 
the ancient Hebrew name (Arba‘, cf. B. Mazar, 
Kiryat Arba‘, in Sefer Hevrén (in Hebrew], 20 f.) 
could have some reference to four localities in the 
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city and its environments mentioned in the Islamic 
literature: Habrün, Martüm, Bayt ‘Aynin (= 
Khirbet Beit ‘Einin; its identification with Aenon 
of St. John, iii, 23 is very doubtful, cf. EI!, art. 
AL-KHALIL) and Bayt Ibrahim. According to a 
famous legend which appears as early as the 2nd/ 
8th century, the Prophet bestowed the different 
quarters of Hebron on his companion, the oi] merchant 
Tamim b. Aws al-Dari (Mudjir al-Din, 428-9). In the 
early literature, however, there is mention of only 
two or three localities. Ibn Sa‘d mentions Hibra and 
Bayt *Aynün (Tabakat, ed. Sachau, i/2, 75, vii/2, 129- 
30; cf. Bakri, Mu‘djam, ii, 420; Ibn Durayd, Isktikák, 
ed. Hàrün, Cairo 1958, 377), and Balàdhuri adds to 
them Masdiid Ibráhim (Fwtah, 129; cf. Kalkashandi, 
i, 335). The name Martum, which must have existed 
as well in this or similar form appears in later 
literature, and it was mistaken by Nàsir-i Khusraw 
as the name of the whole town (though in the cor- 
rupted spelling Matlin, Safar-nama, 53, cf. Le Strange 
310 and note; Kalkashandi, xiii, 120 has al-Rutüm). 

The Muslims extended the name which they gave to 
the sanctuary, Masdjid Ibrahim al-Khalil, to the 
whole town, in the same way that Bayt al-Makdis was 
extended to the whole of Jerusalem. In both cases, 
the new name is connected with the sacredness of 
the respective shrines in Islamic tradition [see 
AL-KUDS]. The prominence of Abraham in Islamic lite- 
rature from the Kur?àn onwards, in which he is called 
Khalil Allah or Khalil al-Rahman (Tadmuri, Muthir 
al-gharám, 196), and regarded as a true Muslim and 
builder of the Ka‘ba, immediately after the Islamic 
conquest made his tomb sacred to the Muslims. The 
early name Masdjid Ibrahim (Istakhri, 57, Ibn Haw- 
kal, 113) developed later to Mashhad al-Khalil 
(Nàsir-i Khusraw, loc. cit.), Turbat al-Khalil (Balawi, 
Tadj al-mafrik, Ms. BM or. 9252, fol. 62 b) or in short 
al-Khalil. It is difficult to ascertain to what an 
extent the choice of the name al-Khalil ‘the friend 
[of Allàh]" is connected with the early Jewish homily 
which derived the name Hebron (Hevron) from the 
name of Abraham, who was also called “Haver” 
and ''Yadid" (a friend) (Midrash Rabba, on Genesis, 
section 84; Babylonian Talmud, Mendhoth, 53b). 
The deep Islamic significance of the attribute al- 
Khalil was, however, further stressed in the Islamic 
tradition which says that Muhammad was also 
named Khalil Allah (Muslim, Sahih, masddjid, 
no. 23, cf. LA, kh-l-1). 

Islamic Significance. The Islamic sanctification 
of Hebron came in two phases, parallel to and fol- 
lowing that of Jerusalem. Whereas at least the name 
of Jerusalem was known to the Muslims from the time 
of Muhammad, they did not know anything about 
Hebron. In the earliest reports about the conquest of 
Syria, unlike the case of Jerusalem, its conquest is 
passed over with no special remark. The sources 
only mention the legend of the bestowal of the 
place on Tamim al-Dàri and his descendants by the 
Prophet, a fact which was of importance to the 
beneficiaries alone. They later tried to confirm 
their claims by presenting a letter from the Prophet 
to Nufaym b. Aws al-Dàri attesting it. Although 
the Arabic sources mention such a document (kitab), 
there is no doubt that it is a forgery (EI, art. 
AL-KHALIL; Balàdhuri, /oc. cit.; Mudjir al-Din, 
428-9; Kalkashandi, i, 335; cf. Caetani, Annali 
dell’ Islam, ii[1, 298, 9 A.H., 8 69). However, the 
tradition about this «kta? or wakf is very early, 
and the rights of the Daris have been recognised 
down the ages. At least one abortive attempt was 
made on the part of the government to abolish 


them on the ground that the Prophet could not 
have granted land which he had not possessed 
(Mudiir al-Din, /oc. cit.). 

For lack of any detailed early Islamic traditions, 
we must assume from the mention in Balàdhuri of the 
name of Masdjid Ibrahim that the first phase of the 
Islamic sanctification of the city was connected 
solely with the memory of this Patriarch. Similarly, 
the early traditions about Jerusalem made it holy 
because of the Biblical episodes and figures which 
were related to it, (Abraham's sacrifice, the Ark of 
Moses, Solomon's Temple, etc.). The fact that active 
worship of the tomb of Abraham was conducted by 
Jews in Hebron during the Byzantine period, as 
attested by the 5th century Greek author Sozomenus, 
puts this assumption on firmer ground. The close and 
friendly relations, immediately after the conquest of 
Syria, between the local Jews in Palestine, who were 
quite numerous in the Hebron area, and the Muslims, 
may explain this. It also elucidates the Frankish 
account, according to which the Jews showed the 
Arabs the entrance to the sanctuary which had been 
walled up by the Byzantines, and in return they were 
allowed to live in peace in the town and build a 
Synagogue next to the Sanctuary (RHC, Hist. occ. 
v, 309f.). The report of Mudjir al-Din, that the 
Djàwuliyya mosque, adjacent to the sanctuary 
from the north-east, was built over an ancient 
Jewish cemetery, attests the historical element in 
this account. 

The second phase of the Islamisation of al- Khalil 
came about when the city was connected directly with 
the person of Muhammad once again according to the 
same method applied to Jerusalem. The older Biblical 
traditions were no longer sufficient for an Islam 
that had to confront both Christianity and Judaism; 
the Islamised holy places had to be connected to the 
founder of the faith. The isrà? and the mi‘radj were 
therefore connected at the beginning of the 2nd/8th 
centuries with Jerusalem and later with many other 
places in Syria which had to have a proper Islamic 
sanctity. Early traditions speak about the isra? only 
from Mecca to Jerusalem (cf. Bukhari, Sahih, bàb al- 
mi‘vadj). Later on, probably towards the second half 
of the century, traditions appeared saying that the 
Prophet was ordered, during the tsra, to descend and 
pray on Mount Sinai, in Hebron and in Bethlehem be- 
fore finally reaching Jerusalem (Tadmuri, Muthir al- 
gharám, 192). Local traditions developed very rapidly 
connecting the sanctity of Jerusalem with that of al- 
Khalil, enhanced no doubt by the interest in estab- 
lishing the Islamic holiness of Palestine vis-d-vis 
Christianity and in attracting pilgrims and settlers 
to it. The Cave of the Patriarchs was made the Tomb 
of Adam as well, his head lying in Jerusalem and his 
feet in Hebron (Tadmuri, 178 f.; cf. Mukaddasi, 46; 
Arculfus, Joc. cit.). When Abraham died, Allah said to 
Hebron, anti kudsi wa-bayt makdisi, and promised 
that it would be the scene of the resurrection (Anon. 
BM. MS. or. 1510, fols. 54b-55a). Local, popular 
Islam found a rea! object of veneration in the tombs 
of the Saints. Jerusalem had none, but Hebron 
had plenty of them. In addition to Adam, the 
Patriarchs and their wives, the tomb of Joseph 
was also discovered just outside the southwestern 
wall of the sanctuary and a dome was built over it 
(in the time of the ‘Abbasid al-Muktadir, Tadmuri, 
186-91), and some forty obscure martyrs were also 
found to be buried on Djabal Ramayda, the tomb 
of which also became a pilgrimage site (Mudjir al-Din, 
427). In the post-Crusader period, Jerusalem and 
Hebron were called al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn, a 
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term which, until then, was reserved for Mecca and 
Medina. During the Mamlük period, control of the 
sanctuaries in both towns, including the management 
of their very extensive endowments, was entrusted 
to one functionary, either a Mamlik amir of a local 
dignitary, who bore the title Nazir al-Haramayn 
al-Sharifayn (Sakhawi, al-Daw” al-lami‘, iii, 208, 218, 
iv, 13, 134, vii, 32, and passim; Mudjir al-Din, 
passim, all through the description of the Mamlük 
period e.g. 440-5, 623, 632, etc.; on an inscription: 
M. Van Berchem, CIA, ii, No. 183). Local ceremonies 
grew up around the visiting of the Tombs of the 
Patriarchs which were similar to those practices 
at the visit of the Prophet’s Tomb in Medina, and 
traditions appeared to legalise them. "He who 
cannot visit me", the Prophet was made to say, 
‘Jet him visit the Tomb of Abraham ... The prayer 
next to it is the Hadjdj of the poor ...", "He who 
visits the tomb of Abraham, Allah abolishes his sins”, 
etc. (On the attachment of the sanctity of Hebron 
to that of Mecca and Medina see Kh"àrizmi, MS. BM 
Or. 4584, fol. 22b (Kister)) (Tadmuri, 193-6; Sibt b. 
al-Djawzi, Mir°at al-zaman, ed. Jewett, 305; Kister 
in Le Muséon |xxxii (1969), 193). Al-Khalil thus 
developed in popular Islam as a real substitute 
for Medina in the same way that Jerusalem was 
supposed to be a minor substitute for Mecca. 

For the visitors to al-Khalil, the tombs also had 
a practical meaning. An atmosphere of miracles and 
mysticism grew up around those tombs. This found ex- 
pression in popular legends concerning the cave, in 
which the Patriarchs were supposed to rest, and in 
which the requests of the believers were promptly 
fulfilled (e.g. Tadmuri, 139). This atmosphere, the 
status of the city and the pilgrimage to it, were all 
supported and stimulated by the practice, peculiar 
only to this place, of distributing a daily meal to 
everybody in town. The meal, known only by the 
name of al-simat al-Khalili or ‘adas al-Khalil, was 
supposed to honour Abraham’s generosity and 
hospitality. The earliest account of it is given by 
Mukaddasi, 172, who relates that the meals, con- 
sisting of lentils (“adas) cooked in olive oil, used to be 
distributed to both rich and poor. Substantial funds, 
which comprised of the income of many villages, were 
endowed for the Simai, which was a huge enterprise. 
At the height of its development, during the Mamlük 
period, meals of a certain recipe called dashisha and 
bread used to be distributed from its kitchens three 
times a day, in the morning and at noon to the local 
citizens, and in the evening to the visitors. Fourteen 
and sometimes even fifteen thousand loaves of bread 
were baked daily (Mudjir al-Din, 58-9). The Simat was 


certainly a vast and complicated undertaking, in- | 


volving diverse activities and high expenditure. It 
comprised the buying of the grain, milling and baking 
it, buying oil, lentils and wood for fueling the ovens, 
and many other things. In times of drought, in the 
early Ottoman period, grains for the Simaf were im- 
ported from Egypt (Heyd, Ottoman Documents, 132, 
n. I to document 8r). In view of the frequent malad- 
ministration of the endowment for the Símáf, the 
success in keeping it functioning almost continuously 
was in itself regarded as a miracle (see on this 
particularly, Mudjir al-Din, 59; Mukaddasi, loc. cit.; 
Kazwini, ii, 125; Nāşir-i Khusraw, 57-8; Makrizi, 
Sulük, i, 505; Ibn Battüta, Cairo 1928, 33; Balawi, 
fol. 62b). The endowments established for the 
Simáf, in particular, and the Haram in general, 
comprised villages and property all over Syria 
and especially in the vicinities of Hebron and 
Nābulus. Here again, Jerusalem and Hebron shared 


many of these wakfs. An inscription over the main 
entrance to the Haram, from 612/1215, speaks 
of the wakf made by the Ayyabid al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa 
(RB (1923), 812, No. 14; Wiet, Syria, v, 228; idem, 
RCEA, x, No. 3752); and another inscription on the 
Eastern Gate beyond Sara’s tomb commemorates 
the wakfs of the Sultan Barkik (Mudjir al-Din, 
440; see Makrizi, op. cit., 445; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjüm, ed. Cairo, vii, 194; Ibn Iyàs, Badá?t* al- 
zuhür, i, rir, (for Baybars) and Heyd, of. cit., 
92 n. I, ISI, (for the early Ottoman period). In 
this latter period, and most probably also previously, 
the inhabitants of Hebron and the villages of its 
wakf were exempted from government taxes (Heyd, 
op. cit., 145 n. 4). 

A peculiar practice that developed around the 
Sima} in the Mamlük period was a daily drum-beating 
ceremony performed by the Zabikhána during the 
evening distribution of the meal. A local legend 
explained this practice as a commemoration of 
Abraham, who used to summon his many guests to 
meals by beating a drum (Mudjir al-Din, 58). 

The development of the sanctuary of Hebron into 
a popular Muslim shrine, the pilgrimage to it, the 
ceremonies and practices centred around it, all gave 
tise to a most unfavourable reaction amongst the 
strict Islamic orthodoxy. Most of the popular cere- 
monies which developed around the Tomb, including 
the Simáj, were regarded as bida*. Early traditions 
denounced the use of tombs as mosques, (“May Allah 
curse the Jews and Christians, they turned the 
tombs of their prophets into mosques”, Muslim, 
Sahih, masádjid, nos. 16-22). However, the fact that 
there is a hadith which says that Muhammad is 
Allah’s friend (Khalil) exactly like Abraham and 
continues to forbid the usage of tombs as mosques 
(tbid., no. 23), which is a simple amalgamation 
of two traditions, shows that the debate around the 
status of the al-Khalil shrine was an early one. 
The only tomb that Islam has sanctified for the 
purpose of prayer and pilgrimage is the Prophet’s 
tomb. The above combination of traditions puts Abra- 
ham and Muhammad on the same level in an attempt 
to give the former’s tomb the same status as the 
latter’s. Orthodoxy has never accepted the solution 
hinted at here. While Mukaddasi, loc. cit., only 
raised objections to partaking in the free meals of 
the Sima}, in the post-Crusader period, with the 
wave of Islamic veneration of Jerusalem and Hebron, 
scholars representing strict orthodoxy like Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (Ibn 
Hadjar, al-Durar al-kamina, ii, 40) raised objections 
to this popular veneration of both sanctuaries and 
cast doubt even on the authenticity of the locality 
of al-Khalil’s tomb. The Maghribi theologian Ibn 
al-Hadjdj al-‘Abdari (died 737/1336) ruled against 
entering the sanctuary on the grounds that the 
exact location of the graves is unknown, and that 
the present tombs were built by the Franks, who 
also opened a door in the sanctuary wall. The pious 
Muslim should heed therefore the previous generations 
and visit the place only from outside (al-Madkhal?, 
Beirut 1972, iv, 258). He was particularly angry 
about the musicians of al-Khalil who used to play 
trumpets; drums and other instruments after the af- 
ternoon prayer (nawbat al-alil) and brought people 
to dance and be amused, all of which he regarded as a 
grave sin (skani* wa-munkar). (Kister, op. cit., 195). 
He also objected to the daily meals of bread and 
lentils called diyafat al- Khalil which he regarded as 
a desecration of Abraham's memory, for he used to 
offer his guests meat and not lentils (ibid., 259). 
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On the other hand, there were ‘ulama? who argued 
in favour of the place. Tadmuri and Mudjir al-Din 
devote leng discussions to proving the authenticity 
of the tombs by reporting stories about people who 
went into the cave and actually saw the bones or 
even the intact bodies of the Patriarchs (Tadmuri, 
183-4, 188-9). Prominent authorities are quoted 
calling the place karam and masdjid to prove that 
it is not a cemetery and that the prayers and the 
other ceremonies in it are legal (Mudjir al-Din, 55). 

In the long run, the advocates of al-Khalil were 
those who triumphed. Both the Mamlak and Ottoman 
governments showed considerable interest in the 
town, in which popular Sifi activity came to be 
combined with learning. Mudjir al-Din, 425-7, lists 
32 sawiyas, mosques and mashahid, in addition to 
the Mashhad al-Arba%in (mentioned above) and the 
mosque of Shaykh *Ali al-Bakkà? (died 670/1272, 
Makrizi, op. cit., i, 604) and two madáris, al-Madrasa 
al-Fakhriyya and al-Madrasa al-Kaymáziyya. This 
was confirmed by the Maghribi traveller al-Balawi, 
fols. 62b-63a, who regards al-Khalil as a place of 
Islamic scholarship. 

History. Historical information about al-Khalil in 
the Arabic literature is very spare, since the city, 
like the rest of Palestine, was never the centre of 
any important political activity except for during 
the Crusader period. Sporadic traditions concerning 
its sanctity already appear in the 2nd/8th century, 
but it was only at the end of the gth/15th that, pro- 
bably for the first time, a more comprehensive work 
appeared, compiled by the kadi Mudjir al-Din. It 
seems that he was the first to collect and classify the 
material then available about it. With the exception 
of the legend about Tamim al-Dàri (see above), the 
Arabic sources are silent about the town. Nothing is 
said even about its conquest. A Frankish source, 
which could by no means be considered as reliable, 
reports that the Byzantines walled the entrance to 
the sepulchral cave before leaving the town and that 
the Arab invaders were shown the place by the Jews 
(for the implications of this, see above). 

The history of al-Khalil revolves around two main 
poles, sc. its sanctuary and its topographical situa- 
tion, and also its proximity to the desert and its im- 
portant traffic route. 

Until the time of Mudjir al-Din, the sources con- 
centrate on the sanctuary with a few references to 
the agricultural products of the locality. The first 
information is, however, no earlier than the 4th/1oth 
century (Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal, Joc. cit.). From 
the more detailed information of Mukaddasi it appears 
that the Muslims changed nothing inside the sanc- 
tuary nor in the traditionally-accepted arrangement 
of the tombs: Isaac and Rebecca inside the covered 
(Byzantine Basilican) mosque in the south-east, 
Abraham and Sara at the entrance and Jacob 
and Leah on the other (north-western side) of the 
open court. This arrangement was established at 
least at the end of the 3rd century A.D., if not 
earlier (Braslavi, in Sefer Hevron, 288). According 
to Mukaddasi, 172-3, the domes over Abraham and 
Sara were built in the Islamic period (but Mudjir 
al-Din ascribes the work to the Umayyads). According 
to Nàsiri Khusraw (438/1047), who gives a minute 
description of the Haram, one of the Fatimid caliphs 
ordered that a gate be opened in the north-eastern 
wall of the Sanctuary enclosure. He also relates, 
and this was most probably a local story that was 
repeated later by ‘Abdari, that until then the 
interior of the building was inaccessible for visitors 
(op. cit., 258; cf. Le Strange, 315). The place was 


highly venerated by the Fatimids and other rulers 
who sent many expensive gifts, and Muslims from 
many other countries sent their dead to be buried 
there (ibid., cf. Mukaddasi, 173, note d). 

In 425/1033, the Haram suffered from the heavy 
earthquake which destroyed large parts of Ramla and 
Nàbulus (Mudjir al-Din, 269-70). It underwent ex- 
tensive alterations under the Crusaders, who occupied 
Hebron in 1099 and converted the mosque into a 
church, supplying it with a sloping roof (the present 
building, cf. Le Strange, 311, notes). They called 
Hebron Saint Abraham, and Godfrey of Bouillon 
bestowed it in 1100 as a seigneurie on Gerard d’Aves- 
nes (d. 1102). He was followed by Hugo de Rebéque, 
Rohardus (Rorgius), Galterius Mahomet and Bald- 
win. In Baldwin’s time (1119-20), the sepulchral 
cave was discovered by Christian monks, a detailed 
account of which was preserved in a Frankish 
chronicle (see EI! art. and mentioned by ‘Al 
al-Harawi and later Arabic chroniclers (cf. Le 
Strange, 318). It seems that Baldwin and his suc- 
cessors were the governors of Hebron, first under 
the king of Jerusalem and later, from about 1155, 
under the lord of Karak. In 1168 Hebron was made 
a bishopric, and the Crusader convent of ‘Ein 
Gédi was subordinate to it (EI! art.; E. Rey, Les 
colonies franques de Syrie aux XII™ et XIII m 
siècles, 1883, 384; cf. G. A. Smith, Historical Geo- 
graphy, 185). 

* Ali al-Harawi, who visited Hebron in 567/1171-2, 
relates how he met a knight who had entered the 
cave, and gives details about the restoration of 
the place at the order of King Baldwin II (Le Strange, 
316-18). It was then that the ancient flat roof of 
the covered mosque was replaced by a system of 
arches and a sloping roof (Vincent, Hébron, 166). 

Hebron was captured by Salàh al-Din, according 
to most sources, after the conquest of Ascalon (Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kàámil, Beirut 1966, 360-1); Makrizi 
(op. cit., i/1, 95) puts it in the same year but before 
the conquest of Ascalon (583/1187). According 
to Mudijir al-Din (56), the wooden minbar which 
had been built by Badr al-Djamli [¢.v.] by order 
of the caliph al-Mustansir in 484/1092 for the Mar- 
tyrion -(Mashhad) of Husayn’s head in Ascalon, 
was brought to the mosque of al- Khalil, most pro- 
bably after Ascalon was razed to the ground by 
Salah al-Din in 588/1192 (for the inscription on 
his minbar see, M. Van Berchem, in Festschrift Ed- 
ward Sachau, Berlin 1915, 300-1; Vincent, Hébron, 
222, fig. 85, cf. ‘Abd Allah Mukhlis, in BIFAO, 
xxv, 57; Jaussen, RB (1923), 579; RCEA vii, n° 
2799). 

After the death of Salah al-Din, Hebron passed 
into the domains of al-Malik al-Nasir Dawid of 
Karak, who was supported by his father al-Mu‘azzam 
‘Isa. After the death of the latter in 624/1227, his 
domains were claimed by his uncle al-Malik al- Kamil 
of Egypt. The crisis that ensued threatened to en- 
gulf all the Ayyübid princes in war. At the end 
of that year, however, a treaty was signed redi- 
viding the Ayyübid territories, and according to 
this Hebron, together with large parts of southern 
Palestine, were given to Egypt (Makrizi, Sulik, 
i/1, 235). Later it came once again under the rule 
of al-Nasir Dawid until 642/1244. In this year, 
during yet another war amongst the Ayyübids, 
southern Palestine fell into the hands of al-Sàlib 
Ayyüb of Egypt, who was helped by the Khvàraz- 
mians. Shortly afterwards, the Kh*4razmians 
changed sides, joining Dawid, and Hebron was again 
returned to him (tbtd., 318-22); and in 658/1260, 
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a Mongol detachment captured the city for a short 
while (ibid., 425). 

When Mamlük rule was established in Egypt and 
Syria, securing the country from external danger 
for over 250 years, the sanctuaries of both Jeru- 
salem and Hebron were given particular attention 
by the central government as well as by the local 
governors. Hebron came under the jurisdiction of 
the governor (nà?^ib) of Jerusalem and its wakfs and 
other endowments were supervised by a special 
functionary (Nazir al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn). In 
one case, however, a special nab is mentioned for 
Hebron (Makrizi, op. cit. 699; cf. Kalkashandi, 
iv, 199). In 664/1266 Baybars visited Hebron and 
issued an order banning the Christians and Jews 
from entering the sanctuary. Until then they could 
enter the place in return for certain payments 
(Makrizi, op. cit., 544). This ban continued in force 
until Israel occupied Hebron in 1967. In 666/1268 
he allocated large sums and rich endowments for 
the Haram and its attendants and ordered extensive 
repairs to be carried out there, despatching the 
amir Djamàl al-Din b. Nahàr to inspect the works 
(ibid., 445, 563; Mudjir al-Din, 434; Kutubi, Fawdat 
al-wafawál, Balak 1299, i, 89; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjüm, vii, 194; Ibn Iyas, Badà?i*, i, 111). He 
also ordered that the free meal, the diyàfa of al- 
Khalil, should be distributed some distance from 
the sanctuary (Makrizi, op. cit, 565). Kalàwün 
built in 679/1280-1 a ribét opposite the citadel 
and adjacent to the Haram, which was called al-Ribat 
al-Mansuri after him, and a year later, he dedicated 
the Bimdristan al-Mansüri (Mudjir al-Din, 426). 
The ever-growing number of pilgrims that came to 
Hebron or passed through it on the way to Mecca 
necessitated the building of a large water reservoir. 
Orders were given in 682/1283 that the poll-tax of 
the dhimmis of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bayt Djala and 
Hebron should be dedicated for this purpose; the 
construction was entrusted to the hands of the amir 
‘Ala? al-Din Aydughdi al-Rukni (Ibn al-Furat, Ta?- 
rikh, Beirut 1939, vii, 259; Makrizi, op. cit., 712). 
In 713/1313 another water project was completed 
when the amir Aba Sa‘id ‘Alam al-Din Sandjar al- 
Djàwuli (d. 745/1344-5) dedicated an aqueduct that 
conducted water to ‘Ayn al-TawAshi at the northern 
entrance to the Haram. The same amir built between 
718/1318 and 720/1320 from his private funds the 
Djawuliyya mosque adjacent to the north-eastern 
wall of the sanctuary. Next to the Djawuliyya were 
the kitchens, the mills and storage places of the 
Simat (cf. Balawi, loc. cit.; Ibn Hadjar, ai-Durar ai- 
kamina, ii, 171; Makrizi, op. cit., ii, 131, 674; Mudjir 
al-Din, 58, 131). The walls of the covered mosque 
(al-mughatia) were overlaid with marble by the 
amir Tankiz, the viceroy (nàd?ib al-saltana) of Syria, 
in 732/1332 (ibid., 55, 57). The citadel (Ral‘a) of 
the town was rebuilt and dedicated by al-Nasir 
Hasan (748-52/1347-51, 755-62/1354-61) (1bid., 426). 
In 796/1394, during the reign of Barkik, the mihrab 
of the Malikiyya to the right of the entrance to 
the covered mosque and the arcade along its western 
wall (the “Women’s Mosque”) were built by Shihab 
al-Din al-Yaghmiri (ibid., 57-8). Barkük himself 
dedicated the village of Dayr Istiya in the vicinity 
of Nàbulus solely for the expenses of the Simédt 
(ibid., 440). Additional endowments for the Haram 
were ordered by al-Ashraf Inàl (859/1454) and 
al-Zahir Khushkadam, who also renewed the marble 
covering on the walls of the Djawuliyya (867/1462-3). 
Kait Bay showed great interest too in the sanctua- 
ries of Hebron and Jerusalem, and used to inspect 


them in person (Sakhawi, Daw’, vi, 205; Mudjir 
al-Din, 647; Ibn Iyds, iii, 108). To this period 
belong three detailed descriptions of the Haram, 
that of Abu 'l-Fidà? Ishak al-Khalili (752/1351), 
copyied by Suyütl and Mudjir al-Din; cf. Ibn 
Battüta, who visited al-Khalll in 626/1326; and 
of Balawi, who arrived there in 737/1337. While 
the latter spoke sceptically about the location 
of the tombs, Ibn Battüta defended the traditional 
sites (Balawi, loc. cit.; Ibn Battita, 32; cf. Le 
Strange, 319-20). 

The proximity of Hebron to the desert put it and 
its environs in constant danger from the Bedouins. 
The roads leading southwards from the town came 
almost constantly under attack and travellers could 
rarely pass along them in safety. The Bedouins in 
Syria and Palestine preserved the old division into 
Kays and Yaman, which also divided the fellahin 
[see gays and Yaman. In the Ottoman period]. The 
two factions were in constant strife; and from time 
to time the nomads used to attack the sedentary 
areas. The Mamlūks could not keep the Bedouins in 
check all the time, and their military expeditions 
against them were at best only a temporary remedy 
(cf. Sharon, The political role of the Bedouins in 
Palestine, in Studies on Palestine, ed. M. Ma‘oz, 
Jerusalem 1975, 11-17. On a large Bedouin eruption 
in 750/1349, see Makrizi, of. cit., ii, 709, 804). Some- 
times the Bedouins were invited to participate 
in the local rivalries, as happened with a quarrel 
between the Dáris and the Kurds when each side 
invited the Bedouins to help him and the town was 
almost destroyed (Mudjir al-Din, 632-3). 

The Ottomans occupied Hebron in 921/1517 and 
made it the administrative centre of a nahiya in the 
sandjak of Jerusalem (Heyd, op. cit., 86 n. 1). Its 
Muslim inhabitants were exempted from government 
taxes (ibid., 71-2) and like the Mamlüks, the Otto- 
man sultans regarded the repair and the maintenance 
of the sanctuaries in it and in Jerusalem, as well 
as elsewhere in the country, as a major obligation. 
Large numbers of pilgrims from all over the empire 
and from other countries visited them and had to 
be protected and provided for. Frequent orders were 
issued from Istanbul concerning the proper manage- 
ment, repairs and upkeep of the holy places, and in 
case of want of funds, additional new lands were en- 
dowed as wakf and skilled workers sent from Damas- 
cus for repairs to the Harams (ibid., 15). A docu- 
ment from 959/1552 reports that the domes over the 
tombs of Patriarchs, which had not been repaired 
since the time of the Circassian Mamlüks, had fallen 
to pieces, and orders are issued for their repairs 
(ibid., 155). From another unique document of the 
Mühimme defterleri dated 991/1583, it appears that 
the wardens of the Haram (türbedār) and its door- 
keepers were traditionally eunuchs, so as not to 
disturb the women’s tranquillity of mind when they 
came to pray there (ibid., 157-8). 

In 979/1571, an additional source of income was 
added to Hebron when saltpetre was discovered in its 
vicinity, and an extensive gunpowder industry was 
developed there for the Ottoman army (ibid., 129, 137- 
8). Large quantities of this gunpowder, as well as 
large quantities of arms, some of which were directly 
smuggled from the army arsenals in Istanbul, reached 
the Bedouins and other rebels in the country. Hebron 
continued to suffer even more intensely from both the 
Bedouins and the continuous warfare between the 
Kays and Yaman factions. The Ottomans tried in 
many ways to keep the Bedouins in check, in particu- 
lar to safeguard the pilgrimage roads. These measures 
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included building fortresses along the roads, taking 
hostages from the tribes and nominating 40 iimàár 
and st‘dmet holders, who were exempted from 
participating in the wars of the empire, but all this 
was to no avail. Hebron and its vicinity were at 
the mercy of the Bedouins until modern times. 
The towns and travellers to and from them had to 
pay special taxes to the Bedouins (kháwa, [4.v.]), 
in order to gain some degree of safety. The mountain 
villages around the town relied for their defence 
on their own strength (ibid., 76, 85, 97-8 n. 3, 101-2, 
111, 116; cf. Sharon, op. cit., 17-30; cf Hoexter, in 
Asian and African Studies, Jerusalem 1973, 249-311, 
and Karmon, 79). On the other hand, being the 
only urban centre in the vicinity and the main 
market place of the area, the Bedouins usually 
refrained from attacking Hebron openly, and 
economically the city was prosperous. In the closing 
years of the 18th century and during the Napoleonic 
wars when the coastal towns were almost completely 
destroyed, Hebron flourished as one of the most 
important commercial centres in Palestine with 
the caravans from Egypt prefering the more southerly 
route through Sinai and Beer Sheba to Hebron 
and Jerusalem over the insecure coastal one. Glass 
manufacture also developed rapidly in the town, 
for which it is famous until this very day. The 
caustic soda required for this industry was supplied 
by the Bedouins, who produced it from a plant 
growing near the shores of the Dead Sea. Other major 
industries in the city in the r9th century were 
soap, hides and cotton spinning (Kermon, 80-1). 

The town began to deteriorate during the Egyptian 
occupation of Palestine by Ibrahim Pasha (1831-40). 
While the coastal towns flourished again and were 
freed from the Bedouin menace, the mountainous 
areas which opposed the Egyptians suffered. Hebron 
took an active part in the revolt of 1834. It was 
besieged by the Egyptians, its citadel destroyed by 
cannon fire, and it was occupied and sacked. Addi- 
tional destruction was caused by earthquake that 
affected Palestine in 1837. Towards the end of 
Egyptian rule in 1840, a rebel from Düra near Hebron, 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Amr, killed the Egyptian gover- 
nor of the town, proclaimed the Ottoman sultan and 
made himself the governor. He terrorised Hebron, 
especially the Jews and Christians in the town, from 
whom he used to extort heavy taxes. In 1846 the 
Ottomans, in pursuit of him, destroyed parts of 
Hebron with gunfire and the soldiers looted it. 
The rebel was not caught and he continued to infest 
the area for many years to come, as we learn from 
the detailed reports of James Finn, the British 
consul in Jerusalem and the only source of help 
to the Jewish community during the 1850s (A. M. 
Haymson, The British Consulate in Jerusalem, 
London 1939, i, 168-9, 171-2, 198 ff.). 

The improvement of security in the country during 
the second half of the century, with the growth of 
the European Powers’ interest in it after the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869, brought recovery to 
Hebron. Its population grew from 8,000-10,000 in the 
1870s to about 14,000 at the close of the century. 
This trend continued after the British conquest of 
1917 and the establishment of the British mandate, 
when Hebron was made the capital of a subdistrict 
in the Southern District (1922). It also became an 
important political centre, and its leaders have been 
fanatical opponents of the Jewish settlement in 
Palestine. During the riots of 1929, influenced by the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, Amin al-Husayni and by local 
agitators, the mob attacked the Jewish quarter and 
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slaughtered 63 Jews. The rest of the community 
fled from the town. An attempt to renew the Jewish 
community in Hebron a few years later was cut 
short during the riots of 1936. After the war of 
1948, Hebron came under the rule of Jordan, until 
in 1967 it was occupied by Israel during the Six 
Day’s war. Until 1976 it was led by the ancient 
and powerful Dja‘bari family. Its population is 
over 38,000. During the present century, a large 
number of Hebronites have emigrated to Jerusalem, 
where they occupy a very prominent position in the 
commercial life there. 
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5511. (M. SHARON) 
KHALIL ALLAH (Sun), d. 866/1460, the son 

of Shah Ni‘mat Allah Kirmani (730-834/1329- 
1451), "a great saint and mystic as well as a poet.” 
Hearing the fame of Ni‘mat Allah’s great piety and 
learning, the Bahmani ruler Shihab al-Din Ahmad I 
(825-39/1422-34) invited him to Muhammadabad- 
Bidar, his capital. The saint declined the invitation, 
but sent one of his disciples. The Sultan repeated the 
invitation with the request to send one of his sons, 
if he could not himself come. Ni‘mat Allah replied 
that, since he had only one son, named Khalil Allàh, 
with whom he did not wish to part, he was sending 
the latter's son, Nür Allàh, instead. However, after 
his father’s death, Khalil Allah emigrated to the 
Deccan with his family and many of the followers. 
Ahmad I received him with honour, and gave his 
daughter in marriage to the saint’s elder son, Habib 
Allah, and his grand-daughter to the saint’s younger 
son, Muhibb Allah. In addition, he accepted Khalil 
Allah as his fir and conferred on him the title of 
Malik al-Mashà?ikh Burhàn al-Din Khalil Allah, thus 
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giving up his allegiance to the descendants of the 
famous saint of Gulbarga, Sayyid Muhammad Gist 
Daràz (721-825/1321-1422). Under the influence of 
Khalil Allah and his sons, who were Shi‘is, not only 
Ahmad I became a Shi‘i, but Shi forces were 
strengthened in the Deccan. 

Khalil Allah continued to be revered by Ahmad’s 
son and successor, ‘Ala? al-Din Ahmad II (830-62/ 
1427-58) who also regarded him as his pir, and, on 
the occasion of his coronation ceremony, seated him 
on his right. Khalil Allah was not a poet or mystic 
like his father; he was a pious man, given to prayer 
and meditation, and, unlike his elder son, Habib 
Allah, kept aloof from war and politics. He was 
succeeded by his younger son, Muhibb Allah, as his 
sadjdjáda-nashin (spiritual successor). Over his grave 
a beautiful tomb was erected by Ahmad II. Another 
building called Takht-i Kirmàni, because it contained 
the takht or throne on which Khalil Allah used to sit, 
was also constructed in his memory during this 
period. 
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AL-KHALIL s. AHMAD B. AMR B. TAMĪM 
AL-FARAHIDI (AL-FURHUDI; see W. Caskel, Gamharat 
an-nasab, ii, 3431.) AL-AZDI AL-YAHMADI AL-BASRI 
ABU ABD AL-RAHMAN, important Arab philo- 
logist. Born in ‘Umān, he grew up in Başra where 
he died, at over seventy, in 175/791, or 170/786, 
or 160/776 (Zubaydi, Tabakat, 47; Marzubani, 
Muktabas, 56; Fihrist, 42). As a young man he 
adhered to the Sufriyya [q.v.], but he embraced 
Sunni orthodoxy under the influence of his teacher 
Ayyib al-Sakhtiyani (d. 131/748,) a well-known tradi- 
tionist and fakih (Zirikli, A‘lam, i, 382). His studies 
in Arabic philology were especially encouraged by 
the two Basran scholars ‘Isa b. ‘Umar al-Thakafi 
(q.v.] and Aba ‘Amr b. al-*Ala? [q.v.]. All the sources 
agree that he lived an unpretentious and pious life, 
in modest circumstances, on the yield of a garden 
left to him by his father (Marzubani, op. cit., 56, 
58, 67), and on falconry—probably not only occa- 
sionally ([al-Husayn] al-Bazyar al-Misri, al-Bayzara, 
Damascus 1372/1953, 19; Fr. tr. F. Viré, Le Traité 
de l'art de volerie, Leiden 1967, 7 (= Arabica, xii 
[1965], 7); cf. D. Möller, Studien zur mittelalter- 
lichen arabischen Falknerliteratur, Berlin 1965, 
73 ff.) He had many pupils (see E. Bräunlich, 
al-Halil und das Kitab al-‘Ain, in Islamica, ti (1926), 
66 ff.), the most conspicuous among whom were 
Sibawayh {[¢.v.], al-AsmaZ [g.v.] and the sakib 
al-Khalil al-Layth b. al-Muzaffar [q.v.], who com- 
pleted, edited and published al-Khalil’s lexicon. 
By his comprehensive studies and intensive teachings 
al-Khalil promoted decisively the already existing 
beginnings of Arabic philology, and thus became 
its real founder. 

As was the case with others, al-Khalil’s scholarly 
work started from Kur?an exegesis and knowledge of 
Tradition, as demonstrated in particular by evidence 
available and source material. It is not known 
whether he himself wrote on Kur?àn exegesis and 
Tradition (see below). But as a teacher he not only 


permanently influenced the broad field of philology 
in his capacity as grammarian, lexicographer and 
metrist, but he also left an impressive written 
testimony—though more indirectly than directly 
—of his competence, acumen and gift of presentation. 
There is a double reason why his output was so small. 
First, it was not yet at all common in those days to 
commit to writing scholarly discussion; secondly, 
it seems that al-Khalil had scruples about finally 
editing his material together with his explanations 
and commentaries. It is not correct to assume that 
he was unable to do so through incapacity to general- 
ise from details. Recent investigations have shown 
clearly that al-Khalil had a fundamental part in 
the first systematic grammar of Arabic, the 
Kitab of his pupil Sibawayh, not only as far as the 
material is concerned, but also in the systemati- 
sation. In this connection it must be remembered 
that al-Khalil had already found elements for a 
theory of the language. It is even possible that such 
a theory had already been formulated in a frag- 
mentary way and noted down in lecture courses, 
in answers to questions about individual problems, 
and the like. But it started to take shape only 
thanks to the abundance of observations of in- 
dividual cases, comparisons and proofs adduced by 
al-Khalil, which gave the impulse to systematisa- 
tion. To give Arabic grammar its first compre- 
hensive written form, hardly surpassed later, was 
reserved for his great pupil, the Persian Sibawayh. 
This however does not alter the fact that al-Khalil 
was the real creator of this science (see G. Weil 
in the Introduction to Ibn al-Anbari’s Kitab al- 
Insaf, Leiden 1913, 69), as may be seen clearly 
from almost every page of Sibawayh’s work. For 
details see W. Reuschel, al-Halil ibn Ahmad, der 
Lehrer Sibawayhs, als Grammatiker, Berlin 1959; 
G. Troupeau, A propos des grammairiens cités par 
Sibawayhi dans le Kitab, in Arabica, viii (1961), 
309-12; cf. also M. G. Carter, Les origines de la 
grammaire arabe, in REI, x] (1972), 69-97, esp. 74 ff. 

It has yet to be studied how far al-Khalil’s Kitab 
al-Djumal fi ’l-nahw corresponds to those passages 
which Sibawayh associates with al- Khalil's name; ac- 
cording to a statement in Yàküt, Udabà?, i, 411, 
the author of the K::áb al-Djumal was Ibn Shukayr 
(d. 317/929)! In the ms. Ayasofya 4456, 2, dated 
601/1204, the work fills 75 folios and deals with nasb, 
raf‘, khafd, djazm, alifat, lamat (cf. a fragment, 
Berlin, vi, 212 no. 6902), há?àt, tà?àt, waáwaàt, làm- 
ali fat, al-tkhtilaf fi ma‘anihi, in connection with many, 
mostly anonymous verses (O. Rescher, in ZDMG, 
Ixiv (1910), 508 ff.; for the Incipit, see Rescher, 
Abriss, ii, 121, note 1). For a second (?) manu- 
script, see Kawala, ii, 118, no. 266 k: Kitab Wudjuh 
al-nasb (fol. 1: by Ibn Shukayr?), 65 folios; for a 
third (?) incomplete(?) manuscript, see JF'hrisi-i 
nuskhahàá-i khatfi-i Kilàbkhàna-i Markazi-i Dànish- 
gàh-i Tihrán;jTehran 1345/1967, xv, 4075 ff.,no. 4981, 
3: Sharh Diumal al-i‘réb, 16 folios. Ibn Khallikàn, 
Wafayat, Cairo 1367/1948, ii, 17 no. 206, may well be 
referring to the Kitab al-Djumal when he mentions 
a kitáb fi 'l-tawámil among al-Khalil'Ss works. 

Further investigation is necessary into a short 
treatise of two pages by al-Khalil about the question 
why the root f*i is used as paradigm (ms. Bodleiana, 
i, 230 no. 1047,4, dated 654/1256). The longer frag- 
ment of 24 folios of a Kitab Sarf al-Khalil, dated 
821/1418 (Berlin, vi, 215 no. 6909), is perhaps con- 
nected with this treatise. 

Appreciation of the significance of al-Khalil’s 
lexicographical activities has steadily increased as 
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scholars have recognised him as the author of the 
first Arabic dictionary, the Kitab al-‘Ayn, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that even in the early period 
his authorship of this work was rejected by a majority. 
Recent investigations have again considerably contri- 
buted to the solution of this problem. They have 
shown that the plan of the dictionary undoubtedly 
comes from al-Khalil. It is not arranged alpha- 
betically but—probably under Indian influence— 
by certain groups of sounds (the phonetic-permuta- 
tive principle), j.e., after the so-called “order of 
al-Khalil”: €, b, h, kh, gh, k, k, di, sh, d, $, $, z, b d, 
t, $, dh, th, tr; l, n, f b, M, W, alif, Y, ?. Recent in- 
vestigations have also shown that al-Khalil's con- 
tribution to the dictionary is hardly more than that 
of a source, and that the Kitab al-‘A yn in its present 
form, especially in regard to the bulk of the material, 
is to be considered as the work of al-Layth b. al- 
Muzaífar [g.v.] Al-Layth may have arranged his 
compilation soon after al- Khalil's death. But a little 
later—probably not long after 200/815—this work 
was revised by an otherwise unknown Aba Mu‘adh 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘A?idh. Additions and corrections, also 
in the form of refutations (rudüd), followed. Many 
abstracts have been made and it is well known that 
later lexicographers have repeatedly gone back— 
directly or indirectly—to the Kitab al-*A yn and have 
often quoted from it. Finally it is worth noticing 
that the Introduction to the Kitab al-‘A yn, with the 
exception of editorial interpolations, may go back 
directly to al-Khalil. For details see Braunlich, op. 
cit., esp. p. 94, on al-Khalil’s Kitab Faid al-‘Ayn, 
mentioned e.g. in Fthrist, 43; J. Kraemer, Studien 
zur altarabischen Lexikographie nach Istanbuler und 
Berliner Handschriften, in Oriens, vi (1953), 201-38; 
J. A. Haywood, Arabic Lexicography, Leiden? 1965, 
passim (reviewed by A. Spitaler, in OLZ, Ixiii [1968], 
50-8); above all Stefan Wild, Das Kitab al-‘Ain und 
die arabische Lexikographie, Wiesbaden 1965 (re- 
viewed by J. W. Fück, in Bi Or, xxiii (1966], 199 ff.; 
M. M. Bravmann, in Zsl., xlvii [1971], 238-44). A first 
fascicule of the Kitéb al-‘Ayn was published by 
Father Anastase al-Karmali under the title: al- 
Layth b. al-Mugaffar, Kitab al-‘Ayn fi ’l-lugha. 
Baghdad 1914; of the new edition by ‘Abd Allah 
Darwish, Kitab al-‘Ayn awwal mu'djam fi 'l-lugha 
al-arabiyya li-’l-Khalil b. Ahmad al-Farahidi, the 
first volume appeared in 1386/1967 in Baghdad 
(reviewed by R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, in al-Aklam 
v/2 [Baghdad 1388/1968] 127-51). 

Al-Khalil’s small treatise al-Hurdf, also called 
Risála fi ma*ná 'l-hurüf, which is not listed by the 
ancient biographers and bibliographers (see Bràun- 
lich, op. cit., 67), has been published by R. ‘Abd al- 
Tawwab, Cairo 1969. The author deals concisely with 
the additional meanings of the letters of the alphabet 
and as a rule supports them by citing ancient verses. 

While working on old Arabic verses as evidence 
for the meaning of words, linguistic peculiarities 
and grammatical constructions (Fihrist, 43, mentions 
among his writings a Kitab al-Shawahid), al-Khalil 
made a surprising and important discovery. The 
scanning of verses revealed to him that short and 
long syllables alternate and repeat themselves in 
strict patterns. He divided these unities, which can 
be distinguished according to their quantity, into five 
concentric circles. He thus found an adequate and 
telling graphical form, equally simple and brilliant, 
for representing the metre-order of the verses, follow- 
ing each other repetitively, while the rhythmical 
accent was also taken into account. Al-Khalil's 
metrical system has been adopted by all later authors 


(see, e.g., the manuscripts and summaries Berlin, 
vi, 323-48 no. 7108-58). The names of the metres (cf. 
Marzubàni, of. cit., 71) and a series of terms also 
reach undoubtedly back to him so that metrics were 
called simply ‘iim al-Khalil (see Hadjdji Khalifa un- 
der the title ‘arid Ibn al-Hadjib; I. Goldziher, in 
WZKM, xvii [1903], 187-90; see also al-Djahiz, al- 
Mu‘allimin, on the margin of al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 
Cairo 1324/1906, i, 33; idem, al-Hayawdn, Cairo 
1356/1938, i, 150). Although al-Khalil’s original work, 
the Kitab al-*Arüd, does not seem to have survived, 
the content of this treatise (cf. Zubaydi, of. cit., 291) 
may be conjectured from later works, like Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihi’s [g.v.] chapter on ‘ardd [g.v.] in his 
al-‘Ikd al-farid, Cairo 1365/1946, v, 424-518. For 
details see G. W. Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen 
Verskunst, Bonn 1830; G. Weil, Das metrische 
System des al-Xalil und der Iktus in den altarabischen 
Versen, in Oriens, vii (1954), 303-21; and esp., 
idem, Grundriss und System der altarabischen Metren, 
Wiesbaden 1958 (reviewed by A. Bloch, in GGA, 
213 [1959], 67-80). [See also *AROp.] Two other works 
by al-Khalil, the Kitab al-Nagham and the Kitab 
al-Ira‘, dealing with tones and rhythmic tempi, 
are mentioned in Fihrist, 43 (see H. G. Farmer, 
The sources of Arabian music, Leiden 1965, I, nos. 5 
and 6; E. Neubauer in Oriens, xxi-xxii [1968-9] 
1971], 196 ff.). 

Among the eight works by al-Khalil enumerated 
in Fthrist, 43, a Kitab al-Nakt wa ’l-shakl is men- 
tioned, an otherwise unknown treatise on diacritical 
punctuation and vocalisation (in the -Kur?àn) (see 
Gesch. des Qor., iii, 262, note r and TA, iv, 411,9 s.v. 
Sod). According to Dhari‘a, i, 38 ff. no. 184, it is 
identical with the above mentioned Kitab al-Djumal. 
Such a supposition is however as doubtful as another 
statement by the same Dhkari‘a, ii, 325 ff. no. 1292, 
namely, that al-Khalil composed a Kitab al-Imama, 
allegedly finished by Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad b. 
Dja‘far al-Maraghi (d. 376/986). The correctness 
cannot be verified from the available sources and 
literature (see, e.g., Kahhala, ix, 157; Brockelmann, 
S III, 1194 should be corrected accordingly). A so- 
called Kitab al-Mu‘ammé finally is mentioned 
only by Zubaydi, Tabakat, 47, and then in connection 
with a quite unconvincing story (cf. Haywood, op. 
cit., 21 and 133). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the article: G. Flügel, Die gramma- 
tischen Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862 (reprint: 
Nendeln 1966), 37-9; Brockelmann, I, 98f., 
S I, 159f., S III, 1194; O. Rescher, Abriss der 
arabischen — Litteraturgeschichte, Stuttgart 1933, 
ii, 119-22; M. al-Makhzümi, ai-Khalil b. Ahmad 
al-Farahidi, a°maéluhu wa-manhadjuhu, Baghdad 
1960; many sources are mentioned in: Kh. 
Zirikli, a@l-A‘lam, Cairo 1954, ii, 363; SU. R. 
Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, Damascus 1376/ 
1957, iv, 112f.; al-Wahhabi, Maradj1* taradjim 
al-udaba?, Nadjaf 1378/1958, iii, 76-82. The main 
Sources are: al-Bukhari, al-Ta>vikh al-kabir, 
Haydarabad 1363/1944, ii, 183; Ibn Kutayba, al- 
Ma*árif, Gottingen 1850, 269 (Cairo 1960, 541 f.); 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al-shu‘ara?, Cairo 1375/ 
1956, 96-9; Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Lughawi, Marátib 
al-nahwiyyin, Cairo 1375/1955, 27-41; al-Marzu- 
bani, al-Muktabas, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1964, 56-72; 
al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-nahwiyyin, Beirut-Paris 1936, 
38-40; al-Azharl, Tahdhib al-lugha (Introduction), 
in MO, xiv (1920), 39ff.; al-Zubaydi, Tabakat 
al-nahwiyyin wa-'l-Iughawiyyin, Cairo 1373/1954; 
Fihvist, 42 4.; Sam‘ani, fol. 421b; Ibn al-Anbàri, 
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Nwshat al-alibbà?, Cairo 1386/1967, 45-8 (with 

references to other sources); Yàküt, Udabà?, iv, 

181-3; al-Kifti, Inbah al-ruwat ‘ala anbah al- 

nuhat, Cairo 1369/1950, i, 341-7 (with indications 

of other sources); Ibn Khallikan, s.n.; Ibn al- 

Djazari, Ghaàyat al-miháya fi [abakát al-kurra?, 

Cairo-Leipzig 1932, i, 275; Ibn Hadjar, Takhdhib 

al-tahdhib, Haydarábàd 1325/1907, iii, 163 f.; 

Suyüti, Bughya 243-5 (Cairo 1384/1964, 557-60); 

Tashkóprüzáàde, Miftàh  al-sa'áda, Cairo (ca. 

1968), i, 106-8; 153-8; 216. (R. SELLHEIM) 

KHALIL 8. ISHAK B. MÛSĀ B. SHUAYB, ABU 
'L-MAWADDA DIYĀ?’ AL-DIN, IBN AL-DJUNDI, Máliki 
fakih of Egypt, born in Cairo 13 Rabi* I 776/22 
August 1374 (but other dates, in particular 767 and 
769 are also given). His father was a Hanafi, and 
it was through the influence of his teacher ‘Abd 
Allah al-Manüfi (d. 749/1348) that he adopted the 
Maliki law school. He performed the Pilgrimage, 
and then remained some time in Medina, studying 
and teaching at the madrasa Shaykhiniyya. Al- 
though generally leading a fairly retiring life, he 
nevertheless took up arms in the defence forces, 
and thus took part in the recovery of Alexandria 
from the Christians in 767/1365-6. 

From a juridical point of view, Khalil represents, 
just like his model Ibn al-Hàdjib, a view of law 
somewhat tinged with Sháàfiftism, the result of 
a fusion between the Egyptian and the Maghribi 
aspects of the Maliki school. He composed various 
works, of which manuscripts survive: al-Tawdih, a 
commentary*on the Mukhtasar of Ibn al-Hadjib, 
K. al-Manasik, Manakib al-Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
al-Manufi, and Dab} al-muwadjdjahat wa-ta‘rifuha; 
but all these are today forgotten. His Mukhtasar, 
however, called by some simply al-Kitab “the Book” 
par excellence, gained him a great fame, both in the 
Maghrib and also in the Maliki centres of West 
Africa, and furthermore the honorific designation 
of Sidi Khalil. 

This Mukkhtasar, then, so obscure because of its 
conciseness that it can only be understood by means 
of a commentary, is the most renowned manual 
in the countries of the Muslim West, where, to 
some extent replacing the Muwajfa? of Malik and 
the Mudawwana of Sabnün, it is everywhere the 
subject of teaching which is usually based on a host 
of partial or complete commentaries, glosses and 
scholia inspired by it (see Brockelmann, II, 83, 
S II, 96-9). It is divided into 6r chapters dealing 
with ritual, personal law, the mu*ámaiat and various 
topics. 

Orientalists early concerned themselves with it. 
Between 1848 and 1854, Dr Perron published at 
Paris, bringing together both text and commentary, 
a complete French translation called Précis de 
jurisprudence musulmane ou Principes de législation 
musulmane civile et religieuse selon le droit malékite, 
6 vols. The first edition, prepared by Richebém, 
appeared at Paris in 1855, from which there were 
successive printings down to 1883; G. Delphin 
produced a further edition, also at Paris, in 1900. 
In 1889 E. Fagnan brought out at Algiers the 
Concordances du manuel de Sidi Khalil (in reference 
to the edition of 1883). The second complete trans- 
lation, this time in Italian, was made by I. Guidi 
and D. Santillana (Milan 1919, 2 vols.). Amongst 
partial translations, one should mention those of 
Sautayra and Cherbonneau on personal status and 
on succession (Paris 1873-4), of Seignette (Con- 
stantine 1878, Paris 1911), of Fagnan, on the holy 
war (Algiers 1908), marriage and divorce (Algiers 


1909) and of L. Bercher on apostasy, etc., in the 
RT (1923). The most recent is that of G.-H. Bousquet, 
Abrégé de la loi musulmane selon la rite de l'Imám 
Málek, i-iv, Algiers-Paris 1956-62; utilising as an 
aid the commentary of Salah ‘Abd al-Sami‘, Djaw- 
har al-tklil, the translator has adopted a technique 
of typography which has allowed him to bring out 
the translation of the comparatively few words 
making up this “condensation” and to distinguish 
the expansions strictly necessary for the comprehen- 
sion of the text. 

Bibliography: Suyüti, Husn al-muhádara, 
Cairo 132x, i, 217; Makkari, Analectes, ii, 120; 
Ibn Farhiin, Dibédj, Fas 1316, 117; Ahmad Baba, 
Nayl al-ibtibádj, Fas 1317, 95 (given at the be- 
ginning of the Paris edition of the Mukhtasar, 
and tr. by Fagnan in Mariage et répudiation; 
reproduced by Ibn Maryam, Bustan, Algiers 
1325, 96, and tr. by Provenzali in his tr. of the 
Bustan, Algiers 1910, 104); idem, Kifaya; ‘As- 
kalani, ai-Durar al-kámina, Hyderabad 1945-50, 
ii, 86; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudj4m, xi, 92; M. Ben 
Cheneb, Étude sur les personnages... Abd. al- 
Qadir al-Fasi, Algiers 1907, No. 293; Morand, 
Le droit musulman algérien, Algiers 1913; M. A. 
Zouber, Alimad Baba, Paris 1977, index; Zirikli, 
A‘lam, ii, 364; Kahhala, Mw’allifin, iv, 113-14. 

(M. BEN CHENEB *) 

KHALIL, at-MALIK AL-ASHRAF SALAH AL-DIN, 
eighth Mamlak sultan, reigned 7 Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 689 
to 12 Muharram 693/11 November 1290 to 13 Decem- 
ber 1293 as successor to his fathe; al-Malik al- 
Mansir Kalawan (9.v.]. Kaldawiin’s elder son al- 
Malik al-Salih ‘Ala? al-Din ‘AII, the designated heir- 
apparent, had died in 687/1288, two years before his 
father, and the wildyat al-‘ahd passed to his younger 
brother al-Ashraf Khalil. Khalil is said not to have 
enjoyed the particular favour of his father—Kala- 
wiin’s seal (Salama) was lacking on Khalil’s diploma 
of investiture (faklid)—but it should be stressed that 
on several occasions he was the official substitute of 
his father, notably when Kalàwün was absent from 
Egypt during the siege of Tripoli in 688/1289. Further- 
more, Khalil was the only son old enough to reign 
and thus the only one to qualify for the dynastic 
succession. 

The battle for a strong sultanate that should be 
independent from the oligarchy of the amirs left its 
stamp on Khalil’s short reign. Yet he failed to achieve 
his aim. In 693/1293 he was killed during a hunting- 
party in the Nile delta by his deputy Baydara and 
a handful of other conspirators. In the beginning, 
Baydara had been Khalil’s esteemed @1b: still in 
690/1291 the sultan had granted him the Syrian 
fortress of al-Subayba (Alfaf, 29 ff). But later he 
had been humiliated repeatedly by Khalil, on one 
occasion in the presence of the assembled amirs, 
probably in connection with Baydarà's unsuccesful 
campaign against the Maronites of Djabal Kasrawan 
in 691/1292. Other amirs like Karadsunkur, who later 
acquired fame for his flight to the Mongols, or the 
future sultan Husam al-Din Ladjin (see on him 
P. M. Holt, in BSOAS, xxxvi (1973), 521-32), were 
imprisoned. Although they were set free shortly 
afterwards, Khalil failed to secure their loyalty. 
Khalil’s closest adviser and confidant, his arrogant 
vizier Ibn al-Sal‘as, a Syrian merchant, did every- 
thing to estrange the high amirs even more from the 
sultan. Under Ibn al-Sal‘is, the vizierate ceased to be 
in the hands of the military, the mukalwatin, and 
became the “second office of the state” (Ibn al- 
Dawadari, Kanz, viii, 306; Kalkashandi, Subh, iv, 17). 
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Ibn al-Sal‘is was the first of a long series of mer- 
chants who decidedly influenced Mamlik policy 
between 1290 and 1450, particularly under Sultan 
Barsbay [g.v.] [see KARIMI]. 

Khalil’s reign saw the beginning of the flourishing 
Mamlik trade policy. After the fall of ‘Akka [q.v.] 
in 690/1291 Khalil resumed and strengthened contacts 
with the Christian Mediterranean powers. He con- 
cluded treaties with Venice and Aragon. In his bio- 
graphy of Khalil, a/-A laf al-khafiyya, 44 ff., Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zàhir [g.v.] mentions an exchange-treaty of Vene- 
tian prisoners. With James II of Aragon Khalil 
renewed on January 29, 1293 the treaty which 
Kaláwün had made with James’s predecessor 
Alphonso III, including its provisions concerning the 
delivery of such forbidden war-materials as iron, 
weapons, wood and pitch (see K. Miiller, al-Malik 
al- Afraf, 64, quoting Kalkashandi, Subk, xiv, 63-70). 
He also made contacts with the small principalities 
of Menteshe, Aydin and Karaman, which were 
developing in Anatolia under Mongol suzerainty 
(Altaf, 15 f.). 

Khalil won his greatest fame, however, in the 
Islamic and Christian world alike as the skilled com- 
mander of the Egyptian-Syrian armies who captured 
*Akkà (St. Jean d'Acre) after a carefully prepared 
six-weeks siege. Only the flight from the colours of 
the amir Husàm al-Din Ladjin, the later sultan, 
before the walls of ‘Akka, jeopardised the Muslim 
victory for a short time. Saydà, Bayrüt, ‘Athlith, 
Djubayl and Sir, the few remaining strongholds of 
the Franks, fell into the hands of the Muslims without 
a fight. All the captured Frankish fortresses were 
demolished; thus Palestine lost the basis of its 
economic prosperity. Contemporary chroniclers, 
especially al-Djazari [g.v.], probably the most im- 
portant authority for this period, complain seriously 
of the destructive fury of Khalil, which fell even upon 
Damascus and the stronghold of Shawbak in the land 
of Moab. But it should be remarked that this policy 
was a calculated one, both on strategic and economic 
grounds: the Syrian cities should no longer serve as 
a foothold for Frankish invaders nor attract the 
lucrative Indian trade which was directed from South 
Arabia through the Red Sea to Alexandria and 
Damietta and further to Europe. The undisguised 
aversion of the Syrians for Kalàwün and his succes- 
Sors reflects the political and economic centralisation 
of the Mamlük state after the capitulation of the 
insurgent amir Sunkur al-Ashkar of Sahyün during 
Kalàwün's reign. The building of a fleet to protect 
the Syrian coast (Alfaf, 56-61) is not in contradiction 
with Khalil’s endeavours to monopolise the East- 
West trade through Egypt. 

In contrast with his father, Khalil seems to have 
been inspired by religious motifs in his political and 
military activities. Certainly, the reproach that he 
was a vile libertine is unfounded. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir 
pictures Khalil’s zeal in the Dar al-‘adl, the royal 
court of justice, and speaks highly of his equity and 
incorruptibility. As opposed to his predecessors and 
to most of his successors, the sultan had a command 
of Arabic and concerned himself actively with the 
diwàn al-inshà?, until 693/1293 headed by the above- 
mentioned Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir. Khalil was eager to 
secure the homage of the sharif of Mecca Nadjm al- 
Din Aba Numayy (Altaf, 20), and gave new functions 
to the ‘Abbasid shadow caliph al-Hakim, the return- 
ing of the legitimate ruler of the Islamic world to 
the old capital of the caliphs being one of the foremost 
aims of his foreign policy. Ibn *Abd al-Zàhir (Aljdf, 
6 ff.) records the text of the public djihád sermons 


given by the caliph—another indication of Khalil’s 
religious zeal. 

Khalil’s strategy was mainly directed against the 
Mongols, *'the vile enemy” (al-‘aduww al-makhdhil), 
at least after the Franks had been driven away. After 
the death of Arghün, the Ilkhàns (g.v.] lost their clear 
military superiority over the Mamlüks. Khalil grasped 
his chance, attacked the kingdom of Lesser Armenia 
and conquered the important stronghold of Kal‘at al- 
Rim on the Euphrates [see ROM KAL‘EsS!]. One year 
later, the Armenian king Hethoum II surrendered the 
fortresses of Bahasna, Mar‘ash and Tall Hamdin, 
commanding the routes to Aleppo, to the Mamlük 
ruler. The Bedouins, controlling the strategic Ilkhà- 
nid-Mamlük frontier in the Syrian desert, were also, 
if only temporarily, subdued. But the great dream 
of the age, the recovery of Baghdad, Khalil was not 
able to bring about. 

Information on Khalil’s internal policy is scarce. 
Three times yearly the troops received a special pay 
(nafaka) (Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz, viii, 352), which 
constituted an additional burden on the treasury, 
already heavily drawn upon by the costly campaigns 
in Syria. Only Khalil’s early death may have pre- 
vented him from redistributing the ik/d‘s of the emirs, 
brought about by sultan Ladjin a few years later 
(al-rawk al-husdmi). The amirs staunchly resisted any 
interference with their privileges; Baydara’s refusal 
to cede his share of the customs dues of the port of 
Alexandria to Khalil or his vizier aggravated the 
strife between the sultan and the most powerful 
amirs. Other sources of income were not easily 
accessible. The very lucrative confiscation of the 
fortunes of Turuntày, Kalàwün's nà?ib, remained an 
isolated episode. 

Khalil’s murderer Baydara reigned only for a few 
days. Unable to capture the citadel of Cairo, the 
centre of political and military power, he was killed 
after a short fight against Khalil’s followers, led by 
the usta@dar (majordomo) Husam al-Din. The eight- 
years’ old al-Nasir Muhammad, Khalil’s brother, was 
enthroned (for the first time), the real ruler being 
the new @ ib Zayn al-Din Kitbugha, who usurped 
the throne in 694/1294 under the name al-Malik 
al-‘Adil. 

Bibliography: Muhyi al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Zahir, 
al-Altaf al-khafiyya min al-sira al-sharifa al- 
sullàniyya al-malakiyya | al-ashrafiyya, in A. 
Moberg, Ur ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd ez-Zahir's biografi 
dver Sultanen el-Melik al-Asraf Halil, Lund 1902; 
Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubdat al-fikra fi ta?rikh al- 
hidjra, Ms. British Museum Ar. 1233; Shams al- 
Din al-Djazari, Hawddith al-zaman (years 689- 
699 AH), in J. Sauvaget, La Chronique de Damas 
d'al-Jazari, Paris 1949, 1-32; Ibn al-Dawadari, 
Kanz al-durar wa-djdmi* al-ghwrar, viii, Cairo 
1971, 303-52; K. V. Zetterstéen, Beitrüge zur 
Geschichte der Mamlukensultane, Leiden 1919, 1-25; 
Mufaddal b. Abi ’l-Fada?il, Al-Nahdj al-sadid, in 
Patrologia Orientalis, xiv (1920), 369/533-411/575; 
Ibn al-Furat al-Hanafi, Ta?rikh al-duwal wa’l-mu- 
luk, viii, Beirut 1939, 98-171 (largely dependent 
upon al-Nuwayri, Niháyat aLarab fi funün al- 
adab); al-Makrizi, K. al-Sulük, if3, Cairo 1939, 
756-93; K. Müller, Al-Malik al-ASraf Salah ad- 
Din Halil. Ein Mamlukensultan am Ausgang der 
Kreuzziige, Dissertation, Bonn 1949; G. Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen, Stuttgart 1846-62, ?Osna- 
brück 1967, iv, 174-90. (U. HAARMANN) 
KHALIL ALLÁH BUT-SHIKAN, Persian 

mysticactivein South India. Sayyid Burhan al- 
Din Khalil Allàh was born at Kübnàn, in Kirmàn 
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province of Persia, on Friday 11th Sha‘ban 775/26th 
January 1374, and was the son and spiritual successor 
of the celebrated Shah Ni‘mat Allah Wali of Kirman 
(¢.v.]. He was widely respected as the chief exponent 
of the Süfi school founded by, and named after, his 
father. The contemporary Timirid princes Skah-Rukh 
Mirza and Baysunkur Mirza, who held him in great 
reverence, for some time played host to the Sayyid in 
Harat. After his father’s death in 834/1431, he mi- 
grated to the Deccan where the local dynasty of the 
Bahmanis were engaged in fierce wars against the 
neighbouring Hindu kingdoms. It is said that the 
Muslims came out victorious because of the saint’s 
auspicious participation in one of those battles, and 
this event accounts for his sobriquet of But-shikan 
(“Iconoclast”), Thenceforth, he became the focal 
point of the socio-religious resurgence which his 
preachings created among the Muslims of South 
India. Two of his sons who had accompanied him to 
India married into the Bahmani royal family, and his 
eldest son, Sayyid Nir Allah, who had preceded him 
to the Deccan at the instance of Shah Ni‘mat Allah 
himself, was received with particular marks of honour 
by all classes of society. Sayyid Khalil Allah’s most 
devoted disciple was no less a person than the 
Bahmani Sultan Ahmad Shah Wali (825-39/1422-36), 
who was also ordained as his spiritual vice-regent 
(Rhalifa). 

Whether Sayyid Khalil Allah died whilst he was 
still in India or after he had returned to Persia has 
been a disputed point among the historians. Firishta, 
Ta?rikh, 634-5, while asserting that the Sayyid had 
returned to Mahan in Kirman, where he breathed his 
last and lies buried, refers to the opinion of some 
persons that he could not return to Persia and that 
he died in India. Modern scholars such as Yazdani 
and Shérwani have said that he died in Bidar, the 
Bahmani capital, in 864/1460 and that his tomb is 
situated there in the domeless octagonal building 
called the Cawkhandi. This story, however, was 
regarded as a myth by Sir Wolseley Haig, who 
considered the said tomb to be merely a cenotaph, 
and added that the saint's grave is in his father's 
beautiful shrine at Mahan; see The religion of Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani, in JRAS (1924), 77. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works men- 
tioned above): T. W. Haig, Landmarks of the 
Deccan, Allahabad 1907; Sayyid ‘Ali Tabataba, 
Burhan-i Ma@athir, Delhi 1936; Muhammad Zahir 
al-Din, Sulfan Ahmad Shah Bahmani (in Urdu], 
Haydarábàd 1937; Ghulam Yazdani, Bidar: its 
history and monuments, Oxford 1947; H. K. 
Shérwani, The Bahmanis of the Deccan, Haydarabad 
1953; J. Aubin, Matériaux pour la biographie de 
Shah Ni‘matullah Wali Kirmani, Paris 1956. 

(ABDUS SUBHAN) 

KHALIL EDHEM [see ELDEM]. 

KHALIL EFENDI—ZADE, MEHMED sA‘ID 
EFENDI, one of the *ulamá? of the time of Sultan 
Mahmüd I (1143-68/1730-54). He was the son of 
Birgili Khalil Efendi who was twice Kédi-‘askar of 
Anatolia. He studied under his father, then passed 
through the usual madrasa course, and beginning as 
molla of Yefiishehir in 1135/1722-3, ascended the 
various steps of the ‘ulama? hierarchy to the highest 
office. He was appointed Shaykh al-Islam in 1162/ 
1749, but was dismissed within ten months in 1163/ 
1750 on account of his stern and unyielding disposi- 
tion and banished to Bursa where he died in 1168/ 
1754-5, and was buried near Amir Sultan. 

He was regarded as a learned man, ready with 
his pen, and well-fitted for all the claims of his office. 


Besides a commentary, he left the Turkish translation 
of a part of the history of *Ayni (d. 762/1361). Of his 
sons and grandsons, several were notable theologians. 
Bibliography: A. Riffat Efendi, Dawhat al- 
mash@ikh, Constantinople n.d., lithographed, 97; 
Sami, Kdamis al-a‘lam, Istanbul 1308/1890-1, 
iii, 2056; Mehmed Thiirayya, Sidjill-: ‘Othmani, 
Istanbul 1311/1893-4, iii, 28. (TH. MENZEL*) 
KHALIL GHANIM (1846-1903), journalist and 
author, born in Beirut of Maronite parents and 
educated at the Lazarists’ school in ‘Ayntira, where 
he acquired a knowledge of French and English, as 
well as Arabic and Turkish. Khalil Ghánim began his 
career in 1862 as a member of the commercial court 
in Beirut. He was then appointed dragoman of the 
Beirut mutasarrifiyya, and subsequently of the 
wilayet of Syria. A wali under whom he served, 
Sakizlf Ahmad As‘ad, appointed him dragoman to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs when he became 
briefly Grand Vizier in 1873. He was promoted 
dragoman of the Grand Vizierate and its master of 
ceremonies when As‘ad once more became Grand 
Vizier in 1875. Following the proclamation of the 
Ottoman constitution, Khalil Ghanim was elected a 
deputy for Syria, and sat in the chamber of deputies 
until it was prorogued in February 1878. He seems 
to have become a supporter of Midhat Pasha, and 
thus to have attracted the displeasure of Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid II. In consequence, he took refuge in 
the French embassy and fled to France, where he 
spent the rest of his life, becoming a naturalised 
French citizen and marrying a Frenchwoman. In 
1881, in partnership with Fadl Allāh Dabbās of 
Beirut, he started in Paris an Arabic newspaper 
al-Basir, which received a subsidy from the French 
government and which acted as. the advocate of 
French interests and policies in Tunis and in the 
Ottoman empire; it was presumably in recognition of 
these services that he was awarded the /égion d'hon- 
neur. Khalil Ghànim was also a contributor to the 
Journal des Débats and the Figaro, and was prominent 
in anti-Hamidian and Young Turk activities in 
Europe. In Paris, he published a periodical La Jeune 
Turquie and in Geneva the Hilal, and in 1895, he 
joined the well-known Ahmad Rida (Ahmet Riza) 
[g.v. in Suppl.) in publishing the influential Young 
Turk newspaper Meshveret. He published a book 
Les Sultans Ottomans in two volumes (Paris 1902), 
and was also the author of a Life of Jesus and of a 
work on political economy in Arabic. 
Bibliography: Vicomte Philippe de Tarrazi, 
Tarikh al-sahafa al-‘arabiyya, ii, Beirut 1913; 
Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, al-A‘lam, ii, Beirut 1969; 
R. Devereux, The first Ottoman constitutional 
period, Baltimore 1963; E. E. Ramsaur Jr., The 
Young Turks, Princeton 1957; E. Kedourie, 
Afghani and ‘Abduh, London 1966. 
(E. KEDOURIE) 
KHALIL MUTRAN, Lebanese poet born on 
I July 1872 at Ba‘labakk (Baalbekk). His family 
is reckoned to have been of Ghassanid origin (Alüf, 
Tarikh Ba‘labakk, 86-118; Tunnabi, 14). Neither his 
father, ‘Abdu Mutran, nor his mother, Malaka 
Sabbàgh, of whom the latter figures more prominently 
in his biography (Diwan, iv, 145), seems to have had 
much influence on his life. It was at Zabla (al- 
Kulliyya al-Sharkiyya), then at the Patriarchal 
College of Beirut, that he received respectively his 
primary and secondary education (al-Muktataf, 
June 1888; Djamal al-Din, 44; Tunnahi, 37-40), a 
bilingual education in which Arabic, his mother- 
tongue, combined with French to shape his cultural 
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development and the nature of his poetry. The 
stringent Catholic discipline must have served to 
enhance his sense of moral values, and the restrained 
attitude attributed to him (Mukajaf, Nov. 1939, 
467-78; Madjallat Sarkis, special issue, 1913; al-Kitab 
al- Dhahabi, passim). Mention should be made of the 
influence of his eminent master Ibrāhīm al-Yāzidjī 
(d. 1906), from whom he gained his mastery of the 
language and his concern for perfection. (Evidence 
of the poet, Diwan, i, 290, 294, ii, 29, 326; and 
testimony born by al-Yazidji, Anis al-djalis, ix, 371). 
He imitated al-Yazidji in composing the bitter poem 
which hastened his departure from Lebanon in 1890 
(for the poem of al-Yazidji, see Arab awakening, 
1955 ed., 54, and Makdisi al-Ittidjahat', 80-3; we 
have two verses from Mutran’s poem, al-Tunnahi, 
45-6; see Djam§l al-Din, 46). 

Mutràn paid a visit to Alexandria and stayed some 
time in Paris, making preparations for emigration 
to Chile (Tunnàhi, 58-64; Muktafaf, June 1939, 91). 
To the time spent in Paris (1890-2), he owes his 
cultural sympathy with the West. There he discovered 
French romanticism, in which he became engrossed, 
and he exposed himself to the literary and artistic 
trends of the nineties. He became acquainted with a 
group of militant Lebanese and Syrian emigrés, and 
with Ahmad Rida, a founder-member of the Young 
Turks. Imbued with the ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion, he was inspired and stirred by it. (The celebra- 
tions of the 14th of July thrilled him; see Ahmad 
al-Sàwi, Paris, the references to Mutran and Tunnahi, 
61-4.) Asked to restrain his political activities, he left 
Paris, made his way to Egypt and landed in Alex- 
andria on rr August r892 (ibid., 71). The following 
day, the death of S. Takla, founder and proprietor 
of the daily newspaper al-Ahram (Muktataf, ibid., 
209), gained him access to the journal where he made 
his debut as a journalist with an obituary poem 
(unpublished, seven verses quoted in Tunnahi, 72-3). 

In 1899 he abandoned his duties, revisited Lebanon 
after an absence of ten years (see the poems where 
he evokes his memories and Kal‘at Ba‘labakk, in 
Diwan, 97-101), returned to Cairo and on 1 June 1900 
published the first issue (in 40 pages, latter in 96) of 
his bi-monthly revue al-Madjalla al-Misriyya (in the 
issue of April rgor the main lines of the programme 
which he proposed to follow are sketched out; see 
interview in al-Hilal, Jan. 1930, 269-70; Muktataf, 
August, 316), which for financial reasons was forced 
to cease publication in 1902, to re-appear temporarily 
seven years later, 17 January 1909. Meanwhile, on 
Friday 6 February 1903 he launched a daily paper, 
al-Djawá?ib al-Misriyya (a title borrowed from Faris 
al-Shidyak, d. 1887), in which he pleaded for social 
reform and defended liberty and the public interest. 

To this period (1897-1903) belongs the story of his 
great love which inspired him to write many lyric 
poems (Tunnahi, 126-8, 140-1, 151-4, 157; Diwan, 
i, 144, 184-222, ii, 10, 17, 288, 326). His attachment 
to Egypt, which he was henceforward to consider 
asecond homeland, became more pronounced (Diwán, 
ii, 13, 226, 295). A moderate partisan of the nationalist 
movement, he became committed to its cause. A 
foreigner, one of a minority, he found in Egypt his 
social equilibrium. The friendship and admiration 
which he showed towards Mustafa Kamil (1874-1908; 
Diwan, i, 308-13, iv, 292-6) attached him to his 
successors (Muhammad Farid, d. 1919; see Diwan, 
ii, 233; Sad Zaghlil, d. 1927; see Diwan, ii, 320, 
ili, 261, iv, 250; and see M. Khoury, Poetry and the 
making of modern Egypt, 134-72), and earned him the 
favour of the Khedive (Madjallat Sarkis, issue of 


Sept. 1913). It is to this new attachment, no doubt, 
that he owes the surname Sha‘ir al-Kutrayn. The 
enforcement of repressive legislation against the press 
caused the change of heart of the poet (Diwan, iii, 50) 
and of the journalist (al-Madjalla !-Misriyya, 14th 
Feb. 1909). Inspired poems on the history and the 
reality of Egypt multiplied. 

Speculation on the money-markets brought him, in 
1912, to a financial crisis which almost drove him 
to suicide, (Djamàl al-Din, 50; Tunnàbhi, 266-7; 
Diwan, ii, 117-9). Nevertheless, in this same year he 
was appointed assistant secretary to the syndicate of 
agriculture. On the 24th of April 1913, a demonstra- 
tion was organized in his honour at the National 
University (Madjallat Sarkis, special issue, 190-260). 

With the revival of the theatrical movement and 
the return from Paris of the actor G. Abyad [q.v. in 
Suppl.], he became involved in the theatre as trans- 
lator and producer (al-Risala, ix, nos. 288-96, 301; 
Tunnahi, 280-9). A co-founder of the Society of the 
Arabic Theatre which he inaugurated on 30 Dec. 1920 
(al-Hilal, xxix, 465-72), he was appointed to the post 
of administrative director of the National Company 
(1935-42, Muhammad Taymir, Haydtuna al- 
tamthiliyya, 108-9; al-Hilal, xxxvi, 303-4; al-Kitab 
al- Dhahabi, 60-7; al-Ahram, 14 Dec. 1937). The tour 
which he organised in 1924 (Lebanon, Syria and 
Palestine) increased his reputation. In 1947, he found 
himself covered in honours (the week of 26-29 of 
March; al-Kitab al- Dhahabi, passim). Disabled by 
attacks of arthritis, he succumbed to the disease and 
died on 30 June 1949. 

Mutràn left a varied corpus of work. Among his 
unpublished writings, there is mention of a study of 
Shibli al-Shumayyil, scientist and philosopher. He 
also published the Diwan of Ibn Kalakis (Matba‘at 
al-Djawàá?ib). His translations, adapted and some- 
times annotated, are diverse: Le Précis d'Histoire 
Naturelle of Victor Duray (d. 1894), which he pub- 
lished under the title Mir°at al-ayydm fi mulakhkhas 
al-ta?rikh al-“amm (2 vols., Cairo 1897); Tarbiyat al- 
iráda (1968), L’ Education de la Volonté of Payot (al- 
Hilāl, Oct. 1918 and 1924), the survey of political 
economics of Leroy-Beaulieu (al-Müūdjaz fi 'l-iktisad, 
5 vols., in collaboration with Hafiz Ibrahim). Of his 
literary translations, mention should be made of his 
versions of the two Nights of May and of October of 
Alfred de Musset, and the classic works of the Western 
theatre which he published in the Arab world during 
four decades. Perceptive critics sometimes find fault 
with his Shakespearian translations (Nu‘aymeh, 
al-Ghirbal, 1957 ed., 166-74; al-Mazini, Hasdd, 
1932 ed., 35-50; al-Risála, loc. cit.; Muktajaf, summer 
1939, 314-5; Nadjm, al-Masrahiyya, 2nd part). 
Hundreds of articles covering a wide spectrum of 
themes have still to be collected and edited. His work 
published posthumously, Arddjiz ila 'l-shabab (102 
wrdjuzas, Harisa 1951, one part of it published in 
al-Hilal, Oct. 1917), which is of a didactic nature, 
has nothing original to convey. 

All of this work today appears as of marginal 
importance. It is as a poet that he is remembered. 
In 1908, Mutran made a selection of poems and frag- 
ments previously published sporadically (for a histo- 
rical view, see Adham, al-Muktataf, Dec. 1939, 
538-50), revised them, arranged them chronologically, 
and published them under the title Diwan al-Khalil. 
This collection shows the characteristic traits which 
were to distinguish the integral poetic corpus pub- 
lished in 1949 (4 vols., comprising 434 pieces, a total 
of 22,000 lines approximately (see the thesis of 
Ramadi, 216). In this connection may be mentioned 
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the predominance of lyrical and descriptive poems, 
narrative poems inspired by history (Diwan, i, 15, 41, 
120, 179-83) or social conditions (tbid., 223-45), the 
militant tendency retained (ibid., 162-4, 308-13), and 
the poetry inspired by circumstances varying be- 
tween authentic vigour (ibid., 271-4, 290-2, 308-13) 
and pale conventional urbanity (ibid., 118, 167-71). 
The traditional structure of the kasida with juxta- 
posed lines disjointed in sense, appears alongside 
poems where the line becomes an organised unit 
Contributing to the overall effect of the whole. In 
some instances, the poet abandons metre and simple 
rhyme and makes use of /akhmis, of tathlith, of 
madizū’, complex or varied rhyming-schemes, and 
even comes to the point of writing prose poems 
(Diwan, i, 294-6). Other combinations of style 
produce new poems. The number of poems grows, but 
there is no apparently no radical change affecting the 
nature of his poetry. However, the narrative poem, 
drawn out to extreme length, finds its ultimate rea- 
lisation in a long piece of 332 lines, entitled Ndadyrin 
(Diwan, iii 50-73). In this unique exercise he was 
aiming at a work of definitive nature (ibid., Introd. 
48-50). Also, he immersed himself in a patient process 
of craftsmanship, seeking documentary evidence, 
researching details and ephemeral nuances, orches- 
trating sonorous alliterations, manipulating the 
language to an excessive degree, reconstructing the 
apocalyptic decadence of Rome (ibid., 61-8), depicting 
under the portrait of Nero an allegorical potentate 
embodying the tyranny of ‘Abd al-Hamid II. So the 
present takes on a historical perspective through the 
mask and the cloak of poetic illusion. 

The lyric poem, on the other hand, is introspective 
and goes deeper, as may be illustrated by his poem 
al-Asad al-baki (Diwan, ii, 17-9), where the conscious 
being, divided, discovers its alter ego, crucified, hung 
by its wounds, converted and a “tomb which bleeds 
and walks on the tombs.” A play on the senses of words 
infuses this poem with a remarkable evocative force. 

Figures of kings, martyrs and heroes constitute 
a Legend of the Ages. From its dirges there emerge 
some genuine personalities. (Djallàd, ai-Kitàb al- 
Dhahabi, 109-11). 

A promoter of modern poetry, he declared that 
the true modern poet should live his life so as to 
analyse it, should reject all imitation, uncover the 
secrets of the human soul, recreate the language 
through poetry, construct rationally a poetry where 
the component parts are complete in themselves while 
contributing to the whole, cultivate purity of form 
while maintaining authentic spontaneity (al-Hildal, 
July 1928; Diwan, i andii, Introd.; his poetry, i, 303-7). 
He defined his poetry in these terms: -kashiba, 
ghariba, asriyya, nasdj Mudar. 

His critics agree in according him a place among 
the avant-garde of the modernist movement (T. 
Husayn, Hafiz wa-Shawki, passim; Mandir, Muhkdda- 
rat; *‘Akkad and B. Faris in al-Kitab al- Dhahabi, 
49:52, 71-3, 74-5). 

One should emphasise the organised scheme of 
composition whereby the poem regains its lost unity, 
the poems inspired by history, narrative or fable, 
poems where, militant, he sings of liberty and the 
dignity of man, reality disguised as allegory, or sym- 
bol, lyrical experience which probes itself, dissects 
itself and emerges rationally from chaos, inspired 
songs of the human condition and cosmic transcen- 
dence meditating on matter; in fact, the entire 
gamut of romantic themes which are produced in a 
form that is sober, perceptive, charged with images 
and tending towards the overall unity of the-poem. 


Intimately linked to that of Shawki (d. 1932) and 
Hafiz (d. 1932), then in decline, his poetry, with its 
quality of neo-classicism, presaged in many ways the 
beginnings of a new poetic era. 
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KHALIL PASHA DJANDARLI, Ottoman 

Grand Vizier, the eldest son of Djandarli Ibrahim 
(d. 832/1429), who served as Grand Vizier to Mehem- 
med I [g.v.]. He was serving as Kadi-‘asker [q.v.] at 
the time of his father’s death. Murad II [q.v.) raised 
him to the vizierate, and by 847/1443 he was Grand 
Vizier, becoming this sultan’s closest adviser. He 
appears to have been the chief architect of Murad’s 
policy of appeasing Hungary and the western powers 
in an effort to prevent a concerted crusader attack 
against the Ottomans in the Balkans. He was chief 
Ottoman negotiator in the discussions leading to the 
Treaty of Edirne, concluded with the Hungarians on 
24 Safar 848/12 June 1444. On his abdication after 
the conclusion of peace, Murad appointed Khalil 
Grand Vizier to his son Mehemmed {g.v.], and it was 
presumably Khalil who recalled Murad on the cru- 
sader invasion of Djumada II 848/September, 1444. 
Although he commanded a force which guarded the 
Bosphorus at the time of Murad’s crossing to Rumelia 
with the troops of Anatolia on his way to meet the 
invaders, he himself was in Edirne [g.v.] as the 
young sultan's guardian at the time of Murad’s 
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victory at Varna. He appears during the years of 
Murad’s abdication to have regarded Murad as the 
true sultan, Having the loyal support of the Janis- 
saries [see YEN1 Cert], Khalil used the Janissary 
revolt of 850/1446, which he may himself have 
engineered, as a pretext for recalling Murad to the 
throne. On the old sultan’s reaccession, he retained 
the post of Grand Vizier unchallenged. 

On Murad’s death in 855/1451, Khalil summoned 
Mehemmed to Edirne and at first retained the Grand 
Vizierate, despite the grudge which Mehemmed 
evidently bore him for his actions during his first 
sultanate. Khalil's cautious and pacific policies in 
fact suited the delicate political situation at the time 
of Mehemmed’s accession, with a Karamànid attack 
[see KARAMAN-OGHULLARI] and the fear that the 
Byzantines might release the pretender Orkhan. 
Khalil appears to have played an important part in 
negotiating the peace with the Karamànids. It was he, 
too, who during the campaign, dismissed the Byzan- 
tine ambassador who sought an increase in the sum 
paid to the Emperor for keeping Orkhàn in captivity. 
By securing peace on the borders and causing a 
breach with the Byzantines, Khalil created conditions 
favourable for the Ottoman siege of Constantinople. 
Perhaps in recognition of his diplomatic achieve- 
ments, Mehemmed granted mülk lands near Plovdiv 
or Filibe [g.v.], in Sha*bàn 855/September 1451. 
However, Khalil's continuous opposition to the siege 
of Constantinople both before and during the opera- 
tions aroused the sultan's displeasure. He had, 
furthermore, a reputation of being a ''friend of the 
Greeks". With the fall of Constantinople, he lost all 
remnants of his power and influence to Zaganos 
Pasha [g.v.] and the war-party around the sultan. 
Mehemmed had him arrested on 21 Djumada I 857/ 
30 May 1453. He was sent to Edirne and executed 
a few weeks later. 
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KHALIL PASHA HADJDJI ARNAWUD, 
Grand Vizier under the Ottoman Sultan Ahmad III. 
He was an Albanian from Elbasàn born ca. 1655. At 
the time his elder brother Sináàn Ághà was Bostandji 
Bashi [q.v.], he entered the Bostandji corps. After 
the latter’s death ca. 1105/1649, he became attached 
to Kalaylfkoz Ahmad Pasha and served under him in 
Baghdad, where his protector was beglerbegi. On his 
return to Istanbul, Khalil became Khássak: [g.v.] and 
in 1123/1711, Bostandji Bashi. On 16 Muharram 1128/ 
II January 1716, having been appointed beglerbegi 
of Erzurum, he was sent by the Grand Vizier Damad 
‘Ali Pasha [q.v.] to Nish to repair this important for- 
tress, in view of the coming war with the Emperor. 


In Sha‘ban 1128/July-August 1716 he was appointed 
governor (muháfiz) of Belgrade, then the key-fortress 
in the campaign against the Emperor. 

After the death of the Grand Vizier Damad *Ali 
Pasha on 16 Sha*bàn 1128/5 August 1716 in the battle 
of Peterwardein, where Prince Eugene of Savoy 
defeated the Ottomans, Khalil Pasha acted as com- 
mander-in-chief. This was confirmed by Sultan 
Ahmad III who appointed him Grand Vizier on 
4 Ramadàn 1128/22 August 1716. In this appoint- 
ment must be seen the influence of the Sultàn's 
favourite, Nevshehirli Ibrahim Pasha [g.v.], who at 
this juncture of events preferred to remain in the 
background of the war, near the seat of power of the 
Sultan, in the position of Ka’tmmakam. The 1716 
campaign ended in another disaster for the Ottomans 
with the loss of the frontier-fortress of Temeshvar, 
4 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da/21 October 1716, to the Emperor. 

After the news of this event, the Grand Vizier 
Khalil drew his army back into winter quarters and 
returned to Edirne. In this manner, a disastrous 
scattering of the Ottoman army was prevented. The 
beginning of 1717 saw the rise of the Sultan’s favour- 
ite Ibrahim Pasha, who married the 13 year-old 
daughter of Ahmad III Fatima Sultan, earlier widow 
of the Grand Vizier ‘Ali Pasha. Khalil Pasha success- 
fully opposed Ibràhim's policy of peace with the 
Emperor, refusing an offer of English mediation. The 
Grand Vizier insisted on the precondition of Temesh- 
var's being first evacuated by the Imperial forces. 
On 2 Radjab 1129/12 June 1717 the army marched 
from Edirne in the direction of Belgrade and towards 
the front. In the meantime, the imperial generalis- 
simo Prince Eugene of Savoy had laid siege to the 
city and fortress of Belgrade. Khalil Pasha was not 
able to relieve the city. But having decided, after 
long tergiversations, on a massive attack, he was 
utterly beaten by the fully-prepared imperial army, 
which in fact had attacked first at daybreak on 8 
Ramadan 1129/16 August 1717. Khalil Pasha man- 
aged to escape with his life, but all the Ottoman 
artillery, the whole camp equipment and all the 
archives were lost to the enemy, and the Ottoman 
losses in men were heavy. The full retreat of the 
Turkish army to Nish left the governor of Belgrade, 
Sari Mustafa Pasha, no other choice than to surrender 
with full military honours. With proposals for peace 
from Prince Eugene, this Pasha reached Sofia, where 
he found Ahmad III and his court. Soon afterwards, 
on 18 Ramadan 1129/26 August 1717 at Nish, Khalil 
Pasha was dismissed as Grand Vizier because of his 
signal military failure before Belgrade. After his 
fall, he went into hiding and thus saved his life. His 
hiding-place was discovered in 1133/1721 and he was 
pardoned by Ahmad III. Then Khalil became 
governor of Lesbos (Midilli) where he remained till 
1140/1727. Afterwards he was appointed governor of 
Salonica and Sedd iil-Bahr (the Dardanelles). Khalil 
Pasha died in 1136/1733. He had the reputation of 
being a pious Muslim, but became infamous by his 
losing of Belgrade, Dar il-djihad, to the unbelievers. 
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KHALIL PASHA KAYSARIYYELI, Ottoman 
Grand Vizier and admiral, born probably ca. 1570, 
in the village of Zeytun (now Siileymanh) in the 
province of Maras on the way to Kayseri, near 
Furnuz, at that time an Armenian village with a rich 
population (iron mines nearby, Andreasyan, 1964). 
It suffered heavily from destructions done by Djelali 
rebels. 

As a young boy, Khalil was recruited by the 
Devshirme [q.v.], (Uzunçarşılı, Kapıkulu, i, 27, n. 4) 
and received the full education of the palace-school 
as an ič oghlān. His career may have been promoted 
by the fact that he had an elder brother who had 
successfully become Chief Falconer, Beglerbegi, 
Vizier and boon-companion of Murād III, Shahid 
Mehmed Pasha, who lost his life in the so-called 
“incident of the Beglerbegi" on 2 April 1589 (Danis- 
mend, iii, rirff), considered to be the earliest 
Janissary revolts involving the killing of a Vizier. 

In 1606 he was appointed &kwdj: bash? (Chief 
Hawker), one of the court positions whose holders 
were entitled to become sandjakbeyi. Meanwhile, 
Khalil had become a friend of the French Ambassador 
to the Porte, Baron de Salignac. The latter's equerry 
Bordier reported the frequent hunting parties in the 
forests east of Üsküdar together with his master, a 
keen sportsman himself. In ca. 4 Ramadan r1015/ 
4 Jan. 1607, Khalil became Agha of the Janissaries. 
That year’s campaign was against the rebels in Asia 
Minor, commanded by the serday Kuyudju Murad 
Pasha. In the fighting against Kalenderoghlu and 
Djanbulat ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.] he distinguished himself 
(Gontaut-Biron, ii, 407-12). Also in 1608, Khalil 
acquired fame under Murad Pasha in eastern Anato- 
lia. From this time date his relations with Abaza 
Mehmed, a follower of ‘Ali Pasha Djanbulat, whom 
he pardoned and adopted as a spiritual son. At the 
end of the second year of campaigning (1608), the 
Serdar Kuyudju Murad Pasha returned in triumph 
to the Ottoman capital, and Khalil returned with his 
commander and protector. 

In 1018/16 Feb, 1609 the Kapudan Pasha Hafiz 
Ahmad [¢.v.] was deposed and Khalil was appointed 
his successor. The admiralty had long since become 
a perquisite of the Sultan’s court, but although 
lacking any naval experience, Khalil became success- 
ful at sea as well. His first task was to ferry over the 
army of the Grand Vizier Murad Pasha to Asia for 
another campaign against the rebels. This and other 


services delayed the sailing of the Ottoman fleet till 
July 1609. Khalil chased corsairs in the Levant seas, 
but his fame was established by the defeat of a 
Maltese squadron off Cyprus and the capture of the 
“Red Galleon” of 80 guns called ‘Kara Djahannam”’ 
by the Turks, commanded by the Chevalier de 
Fraissinet. 

On his return to Istanbul, Khalil was given by 
Ahmad I the rank of Vizier (1018/25 Nov. 1609). 
On 16 July 1610, Khalil set out to sea again to chase 
corsairs, but did not fight any major battle. In this 
same year, he began to work towards the formation 
of an offensive alliance between the Dutch Republic, 
Morocco and the Porte against Spain. His first letter 
to the States-General in the Hague was sent off on 
15 July 1610. Venetian and French opposition to this 
policy did Khalil no harm in entertaining good 
relations with both respective ambassadors. 

From rozojlate 16r1 till 1022/1613 Khalil was 
deprived of the admiralship, and the court favourite 
Dāmād Öküz Mehmed Pasha [g.v.] took his place. 
Being out of office did not weaken Khalil’s position 
in promoting the Dutch alliance. Meanwhile, a Dutch 
envoy, Cornelis Haga (1612-39), had arrived in 
Istanbul on 17 March 1612. With Khalil’s help, the 
Dutchman was soon received by the K@im-makam 
and other persons in authority at the Porte. Venetian 
and French intrigues were also rendered vain by 
his help, so that the Dutch envoy was given an 
audience by Ahmad I on 1 May 1612 and recognised 
as ambassador of the States-General. Khalil Pasha 
remained all along a supporter of Dutch interests at 
the Porte, but the States-General never entered upon 
a military alliance with the Porte because of their 
pacific policy towards Spain at that time (1609-21, 
Hispano-Dutch truce), and because of general political 
opinion in Europe being unfaveurably disposed 
towards it. 

On 8 Shawwàl 1022/22 Nov. 1613, Khalil became 
Kapudan Pasha for a second time. At once he started 
the re-equipment of ships in the Sultan’s dockyard. 
The Turco-Dutch-Moroccan alliance project was 
taken up again with the letters to Maulay Zaydan of 
Morocco (1012-39/1603-28) and to the States-General. 
The following year he went to sea and made a raid 
on Malta and continued to Tripoli (Tarabulüs-i 
Gharb) on a punitive expedition against a local 
insurgent, Safar Dà?yf, whom he executed. On the 
return journey, rebellious Greeks in the Maina district 
(southern Peloponese) were suppressed in co-opera- 
tion with the local Ottoman Governor, Arslan Pasha. 
Khalil was back in Istanbul at the end of November 
1023/1614 to be duly honoured by the Sultan. He 
continued the overhaul and enlargement of the ffeet 
during the winter of 1614-15. A part of the fleet 
remained in the Archipelago on police duty against 
Christian corsairs, but no meeting took place with 
Spanish squadrons or other enemy war-fleets. 

On 17 Rabi‘ II 1024/17 April 1615, Khalil left 
with a small fleet for the Mediterranean. Off Calabria, 
a Spanish galleon from Sicily was taken but no great 
offensive was feasible. At the end of the season, 
murmurs in Istanbul rose accusing him of having 
avoided confrontation with the enemy fleet. After his 
return on 26 Shawwàl 1024/6 November 1615, Khalil 
counteracted Habsburg intrigues of the Ottoman 
plenipotentiary in Vienna, Gratiani (d. 1620), against 
the Dutch, Venetian and French interests at the 
Porte. In 1616 Khalil once again started on the pro- 
ject of equipping a large fleet with the special support 
of Ahmad I. A Moroccan embassy to the Porte from 
Maulày Zaydàn was sent back with letters addressed 
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to the States-General to foster the alliance scheme 
cherished by Khalil. These negotiations failed, how- 
ever, because of private intrigues of the merchant 
family of Palache established in Morocco and Holland 
at the time. Khalil tried to reaffirm the Porte’s 
authority in Algiers and Tunis and to curtail the 
predatory raids of the Muslim corsairs of those places 
against English and Dutch merchant-shipping in the 
Mediterranean. Cossack naval raids on Black Sea 
coastal towns forced Khalil to send a squadron into 
the Black Sea. He himself went on a short campaign 
through the Archipelago in this season. Contraband 
trade here had increased widely, especially that 
carried by Dutch merchantmen. Upon advice given 
by the Diwán, Khalil Pasha was appointed Grand 
Vizier by Ahmad I on 8 Dhu'l-Ka*da 1025/17 Nov. 
1616. 

As Grand Vizier, Khalil made an end to the levying 
of kharádi on subjects of the four capitulatory 
nations in the Ottoman Empire, thus ameliorating 
relations. Further, he ordered the equipping of the 
fleet against the menace of the Spanish navy. An 
agreement between a delegation from Algiers and the 
Dutch Ambassador was made under authority of the 
Grand Vizier. His main task was, however, to con- 
tinue the war against Persia in a more successful 
manner. On ro Djumádà 'l-awwal 1026/15 June 1617, 
as serdar-i ekrem, he left for the Turco-Persian 
border. Consequently Khalil played no role in the 
succession to Ahmad I, who died on 23 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 
1026/22 Nov. 1617, which brought Mustafa I [q.v.] 
on the throne. This Sultan was deposed soon after- 
wards, and Ahmad I’s son *Othmàn II was installed 
on 1 Rabi‘ I 1027/26 Feb. 1618. Khalil was consulted 
about this matter by letter. Khalil, having wintered 
in Diyar Bakr, opened the campaign against Persia 
in May 1618, after the Turkish plenipotentiary sent 
by him to Shah ‘Abbas had returned without con- 
cluding a truce. On 20 Ramadan 1027/10 Sept. 1618, 
the Ottoman army was defeated by the Persians near 
Ardabil. On 6 Shawwal 1027/26 Sept. 1618, the Grand 
Vizier concluded peace with Persia on the same 
terms as the earlier treaties, with the exception of 
the Persian tribute of silk being reduced to 100 yük. 
This peace treaty of Seraw was ratified by ‘Othman 
II on 29 Sept. 1619 and held firm till 1624. Khalil 
withdrew to winter quarters at Tokat and the army 
stayed in Erzurum. The Ottoman position had thus 
been consolidated in the East. On his return to 
Istanbul, Khalil received the news of his dismissal 
(1 Safar 1028/18 Jan. 1619). He refused the appoint- 
ment of beglerbegi of Damascus and sought refuge 
in the tekke of his spiritual director, the Shaykh 
Mahmüd Hüüdà'i [q.v.] in Üsküdar. However, he kept 
the rank of vizier and member of the Diwan, probably 
due to the fact that the Sultan could not do without 
such a popular and capable vizier; this, at least, 
was the opinion of the Dutch Ambassador, Haga 
(letter of 17 Jan. 1619/recd. 25 March 1619). 

When on 16 Muharram 1029/23 Dec. 1619 the 
then Kapuddn Pasha became Grand Vizier, Khalil 
was appointed (for the third time) as admiral in his 
place. His position was weak, since he served under 
the former admiral of the fleet, but he continued his 
anti-Spanish policy, advising ‘Othman II to invade 
the territory of the King of Spain, rather than attack 
Venice, which still possessed a formidable navy. 
Moroccan support, too, would be available against 
the Spaniards. However, the Grand Vizier preferred 
the war in Hungary against the Emperor. War against 
Poland was advocated by neither of the two states- 
men (Sagredo, 604 ff.), but was desired by ‘Othman. 


In support of the Sultan’s army, Khalil was ordered 
with 43 galleys to the mouth of the Danube. His fleet 
suffered heavily during that winter. Spanish moves 
for a Turco-Spanish armistice were blocked by Khalil 
later in spring. On Sha*bàn 6 1030/27 June 1620 he 
left for the Archipelago. Spanish hostilities provoked 
him to make a raid on Manfredonia (Sha‘ban 1030/ 
July 1620), and he remained cruising till October. 
The next year Khalil went back to the Black Sea in 
support of the campaign of ‘Othman II. He had to 
keep off the Cossacks with a squadron of 40 galleys, 
returning in November 1621 to harbour. 

In the spring of 1622, ‘Othman II ordered his 
admiral to set out for the Archipelago, but in May 
the great revolt burst out [see ‘oTHMAN 11]. During 
the terror of the revolt, Khalil remained aboard 
Ship, lying off Seraglio Point. He refused to become 
Grand Vizier (9 Radjab 1031/20 May 1622), and 
stuck to this resolution of staying out of the troubles 
in Istanbul. In June he left with the fleet on its 
yearly cruise of 1622. In the beginning of 1623 
he was still admiral, and supported the policy of 
peace with Poland. But the new Grand Vizier, 
Mere Husayn, dismissed him as a rival to power 
and banished Khalil to Malkara (Thrace) in April 
1623 (thus Haga’s letter dated 30 April 1623/recd. 
27 June 1623; and Césy’s of 14 April 1623, FF 16151 
fol. 56; also Sagredo, 633 f.). 

It was at this time that Khalil’s fate became linked 
with that of Abaz4 Mehmed Pasha [q.v.], who, leading 
the sipahis, had revolted in Erzurum to avenge the 
murder of ‘Othman II and to punish the rival corps 
of Janissaries for it. Abàza was a protégé, a spiritual 
son (as he was called by the Dutch ambassador 
Haga) of Khalil. It was now either the hatred and 
fear of the Janissaries which kept him out of office, or 
the support of the sipahis which pushed him towards 
it, in the years following 1623. His influence on 
Abàzà was much counted upon. Some time after his 
accession in 1623, Murad IV, or rather the WaAlide 
Sultan Késem [q.v.], reappointed Khalil as a vizier 
(Sagredo, 638 f., calling him “la miglior testa della 
Turchia”). Khalil remained for a long time out of 
higher office now, opposition to his becoming Grand 
Vizier being too strong. 

On 2 Dec. 1626, Muràd IV at last appointed Khalil 
to be Grand Vizier once more. His orders were to 
bring Abāzā Mehmed Pasha into submission, the 
latter being still in revolt in Anatolia. Furthermore, 
Khalil had to put an end to the war against Persia 
by a treaty. It was a hard journey to the winter 
quarters of the army. In August 1627, Khalil opened 
negotiations with Abaza at Erzurum, but to no avail; 
furthermore he could not be subdued, being strongly 
entrenched in the fortress. Akhiskha [g.v.] was lost 
to the Persians, and the siege of Erzurum was given 
up by Khalil in November because of the lack of siege 
artillery. He thus moved to Tokat for the winter, 
and the only result of his campaign was the restoring 
of order in Anatolia and Syria. 

The failure on the Persian front, and the failure 
to negotiate with or force the submission of Abaza 
Mehmed Pasha, caused Khalil’s dismissal on 1 
Sha‘ban 1037/6 April 1628. Only then was it possible 
to find a pasha ambitious enough to take over. This 
was Khusraw Pasha, the Agha of the Janissaries, who 
was able to make Abàzà surrender later in the same 
year. At the end of May 1628, Khalil returned to 
Istanbul retaining his rank of vizier, with his prestige 
still great. In the next year on 7 August 1629/15 
Dhu'--Hidjdja 1038, Khalil Pasha died. 

In private life, Khalil Pasha had links with various 
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mystical orders or groups, the Malami-Hamzawiyya, 
the Sha‘baniyya, the Khalwatiyya, and especially 
with the Djilwatiyya order and its shaykh Mahmid 
Hüdà?" from Üsküdar (950-1038/1543-1628), a 
famous and influential mystic of the period and a 
religious poet. This holy man was his lifelong spiritual 
guide, and in the crisis periods of his existence gave 
him refuge in his tekke in Uskiidar, notably in 1028/ 
1619, in 1032/1623 and in 1038/1628. Often Hüdà?i 
gave his blessings to the outgoing Ottoman fleet under 
Khalil. Curiously, the shaykh strongly disapproved 
of Khalil’s last appointment in 1626. This same mys- 
tical bond must have attached him to Abaz4 Mehmed. 

Even Christians like the Dutch ambassador Haga 
were admitted into Khalil’s spiritual friendship with 
Hüda'i. It was rare for an Ottoman of the early 17th 
century to entertain friendships with foreigners and 
Christians. Undoubtedly Khalil used these friendships 
with diplomats like Salignac, Haga, Césy, the Vene- 
tian baili Nani and Valier, as sources of political 
information. These and other contacts like the 
dragomen in his service, the renegadoes of his house- 
hold, and his Jewish physician, helped him to play 
the role in foreign policy of the Porte that he did. 

On the whole, historians, Turkish and non-Turkish, 
have praised Khalil Pasha as a wise and moderate 
statesman and a good admiral. His constant anti- 
Spanish policy brought him the favour of the Vene- 
tian, Dutch and French historians and contempora- 
ries, as did his loyal fulfilling of the capitulatory 
obligations of the Porte. Great successes did not come 
to him, however, either in diplomacy or on the 
battlefield. His türbe still stands near the tekke and 
mausoleum of Hüdā’f in Üsküdar. 
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335-39; Ì. H. Uzunçarşılı, Osmanli Tarihi, iii, 
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KHALIL PASHA KUT. [see EN WER PASHA]. 

KHALIL SULTAN [see TiMÜRIDs]. 

KHALILI (ca. 810-90/ca. 1407-85), Ottoman 
Turkish poet and mystic. Apparently a native of 
Diyarbakr, where he studied theology, he then moved 
to Iznik for further study, where he remained for the 
rest of his life, apart from one year in Istanbul (870/ 
1465-6). He established a dervish convent or khanakah 
in Iznik, becoming its shaykh, and died in this office. 

At one point in his life, he formed a passionate 
attachment to a youth, causing him to abandon his 
studies and to pour out his longing in a long poem, 
the Firkat-nàma or Firadk-nima (“Book of separa- 
tion"). This was completed in 866/1461-2, and was 
written in both epic and lyric metres, an alternation 
of mathnawi and ghazal. As with much Süfi literature, 
the poem is capable of interpretation on two levels, 
that of earthly, homosexual passion, and that of 
divine love, the latter interpretation being that 
preferred by the Ottoman anthologists and bio- 
graphers. The poet seems in the Férkat-nàma to be 
under the influence of Nesimi, and Khalili seems in 
general to have had an influence in turn on, e.g. 
Habibi and Fudili. He also wrote a Diwan of poetry, 
not apparently extant complete, though various of 
his ghazals, na‘ts and tardji‘s are quoted in the later 
tadhakir al-shu‘ard or literary biography literature, 
such as, according to Bursali Tahir, Hadjdji Kemàl's 
Djámi* al-nazà?ir (918/1512). Khalili thus forms an 
interesting and significant figure in 9th/15th century 
Ottoman literature. 

Bibliography: Latifi, Tedhkere, Istanbul 1314/ 
1896-7, 147-8; Sehi, Tedhkere, Istanbul 1325/1907, 
64-5; Edirneli Medjdi, Shakaik-1 nuSmaniyye 
terdjumesi, Istanbul 1269/1853, 324; ‘Ali Emiri, 
Tedhkere-yi shu‘ard-yi Amid, Istanbul 1327/1909, 
277-91; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanli miel- 
lifleri, ii, 159; Gibb, HOP, ii, 379-83; Fevziye 
Abdullah (Tansel), in 74 art. Halfli; idem, in 
Türk ansiklopedisi, s.v., xviii, 388-9; Şevket 
Beysaroğlu, Diyarbakirli fikir ve sanat adamları, 
Istanbul 1957, 33-50; Vasfi Kocatürk, Türk ede- 
biyatı tarihi, Ankara 1964, 229-31. (A. KARAHAN) 
KHALISA (pl. KHALISADJAT) as a term signi- 

fying crown lands comes into general use in Persian 
sources in the middle ages. It is also applied to 
lesser rivers, kanáts [gq.v.] and wells belonging to 
the crown, In early Islamic times the term sawáfi 
[g.v.] is used to denote crown lands in general, while 
the terms diyd‘ al-khassa, diyá* al-sullàn and diyà* 
al-khulafa are applied to the private estates of the 
caliph. Under the early semi-independent dynasties 
which arose in Persia on the fragmentation of the 
caliphate, the terms khass and khassa are used of 
the personal possessions of the ruler with special 
reference to the revenues paid into his personal 
treasury from land and other sources. The funds con- 
trolled by the dargàh were known as mál-i khissa in 
contradistinction to mál-i masálih, which were the 
funds controlled by the diwán (cf. Ràwandi, Ráhat 
al-sudir, ed. Muhammad Iqbal, GMS, London, 
Leiden 1921, 382). From the reign of the Iikhan 
Ghàzàán Khan (694-703/1295-1304), the term khilisa 
is used as well as khass and khássa, with which it may 
sometimes have been synonymous, though it appears 
to have been applied especially to crown property 
consisting of dead lands. Under the early Safawids 
the terms kkalisa and khassa are used apparently 
indiscriminately, but from the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I 
(995-1038/1587-1629) khàlisa is applied to royal 
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estates while khássa is used of provinces and districts 
under the direct administration of the central 
government in contradistinction to provinces (mamd- 
tk) alienated from its direct control. With the fall of 
the Safawids the distinction between khdssa and 
mamálik disappears and under the Kàdjàrs the terms 
khálisa (pl. khalisadjat) and amlàk-i khalisa are used 
to signify crown lands. The term amlak-i salfanati is 
also used in contradistinction to amlak-i khassa 
(private estates). 

Throughout Islamic times crown lands, originating 
from conquest, confiscation from rebels and tax 
defaulters, gift, purchase and reclamation, formed an 
important category of land in Persia. The basic 
theory of crown lands goes back to the Kur?ànic 
prescription that one fifth of the booty (fay?, [q.v.)) 
was to be set aside for the Prophet Muhammad while 
the remainder was to be divided among the com- 
batants. Under the orthodox or rightly guided 
caliphs, the Rashidiin, there was general agreement 
that the caliph might retain in the same way one 
fifth of the booty, and so far as this concerned land it 
became crown land, sawéfi. Special diwans were from 
time to time established to administer crown lands 
and their revenues, but in practice if often happened 
that little distinction was made between the revenue 
from the private estates of the caliph, and later of the 
temporal rulers, on the one hand and the revenue 
from land which belonged to the community or the 
state on the other. 

With the spread of the Islamic conquests, modifica- 
tions were made in the theory of what constituted 
fay? and its use. ‘Umar I and ‘Ali are both repre- 
sented as resisting the division of fay? land in the 
Sawád (Tab., i, 2371-2, 2469), while the people of 
Küfa sought to exclude their lands from fay’, alleging 
that fay? land was to be found only in the Sawàd 
(Tab., i, 2375). Drained marshes and swamps, proper- 
ty belonging to fire-temples and post-houses, princes 
and their wives, and to those who fell in battle, and 
mills in Mesopotamia were exempted from fay? by 
most authorities. Such lands became saw4fi al-istan 
or crown land. Some authorities, however, maintained 
that the estates belonging to the former Persian royal 
house and the property of those who had fallen in 
battle were not so exempted (Tab., i, 2468; Taxation 
in Islam, iii, Ab’ Yusuf’s Kitab al-kharaj, ed. A. Ben 
Shemesh, Leiden, London 1969, 75; Baladhuri, 
Futüh, 272-3; Taxation in Islam, i, Yahya b. Adam's 
Kitab al-kharaj, Leiden 1967, 53-4; N. P. Aghnides, 
Mohammedan theories of finance, New York-London 
1916, 508; F. Lekkegaard, Islamic taxation in the 
classic period, Copenhagen 1950, 50, 224; M. van 
Berchem, La propriété territoriale et l'impót foncier, 
Geneva, 1886, 41-2). It is not to be assumed, however, 
that all former Sasanian crown land in fact became 
Muslim crown land. Some estates, at the time of the 
conquests, were usurped by local dahàkin (Lokke- 
gaard, 111). In the reign of Mu‘awiya there was an 
increase in crown land (cf. M. A. Shaban, Islamic 
History, A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), Cambridge 1971, 
89). Grants of crown land in Lower ‘Irak were made 
by him in the form of &afi*a (q.v.] to his relatives and 
supporters. Resentment at this was one of the factors 
in the revolt of Ibn Ash‘ath against Hadjdjadj in 82/ 
701. At the time of the battle of Dayr al-Djamádjim 
the register of sawaf: lands was burnt and some crown 
land was temporarily usurped. ‘Abd al-Malik and his 
son Walid I further extended the principle of sawafi 
in order to appropriate lands reclaimed from desert, 
marshes or sea, and granted much of it to members 
of their own family, though some of these grants 





were later annulled by ‘Umar II (Shaban, op. cit., 
124, 132). In the reign of Walid I more land was 
reclaimed from the swamps of Lower ‘Irak by 
Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik and became his kafi‘a and 
the owners of many of the estates (diyá*) along the 
two Sib canals entrusted these to him for his protec- 
tion. These eventually became the estates of the 
caliph when the heirs of Dàwüd b. *Ali b.‘Abdallah b. 
al-CAbbàs, to whom the Sibayn estates were granted 
after the fall of the Umayyads, sold them (Baladhuri, 
294). Reclaimed and other public lands and endow- 
ments in the Hidjaz were also assimilated in the reign 
of Mu'àwiya to sawáfi land (W. Schmucker, Unter- 
suchungen zu einigen | wichtigen — bodenrechtlichen 
Konsequenzen der Islamischen Eroberungsbewegung, 
Bonn 1972, 142). 

The measures taken to deal with the conquered 
territories were often of an ad hoc nature. There 
were wide divergences in practice, and many contro- 
versies arose concerning their extent and their ad- 
ministration and the right of the caliph to dispose of 
them. The main question at issue was whether they 
were the joint possession of the Muslim community, 
held by it in common and adrninistered by the consent 
of its leaders, or were held by the imàám for the 
community and were at his disposal (see further 
Schmucker, op. cit.}. The jurists in their expositions 
were concerned primarily with the practical conse- 
quences of the ownership of land rather than its legal 
status. They attempted to regularise and unify the 
various practices which had grown up during the 
conquests, basing their classification of the land upon 
their varying interpretations of separate incidents in 
the conquests, in particular the conquest of the 
Sawád. Extensive Sasanian crown lands had existed 
in this district, and under the later Sasanian rulers 
grants from these had been made to members of the 
royal family. Registers of Sasanian crown lands were 
apparently kept, though it was not until the reign of 
Mu'àwiya that lists of the crown lands which had been 
in the possession of the Sasanian ruler and the royal 
family are alleged to have been obtained for Mu‘awiya 
from Hulwàn (Ya*kübi, Ta?rikh, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, 
Leiden 1883, ii, 2581; Baladhuri, 290, 295). 

Social and political conditions in Khurásàn and 
Transoxania at the time of the conquest differed from 
“Irak and the neighbourhood, as also did the circum- 
stances of the conquest, and did not affect the evolu- 
tion of the theory of crown lands. There was no 
development of crown lands there comparable to what 
happened in ‘Irak and the neighbourhood. 

There appears to have been a great increase in 
crown lands under the ‘Abbasids (P. Schwarz, Iran 
im Mittelalter, nach den arabischen Geographen, 
Leipzig, 1929-36, vii, 876). In some cases, the owners 
of land in the conquered territories transferred 
their property into crown lands, sharing the proceeds 
with the caliph in order to obtain protection from 
lawless elements or unjust tax-collectors (cf. Bala- 
dhuri, 310-11; Lokkegaard, 68-70; Hasan b. Muham- 
mad b. Hasan al-Kummi, Tarikh-i Kumm, tr. into 
Persian by Hasan b. *Ali b. Hasan b. Abd al-Malik, 
ed. Sayyid Djalàl al-Din Tehràni, Tehran 1934, 187). 
The revenues from crown lands were paid into the 
bayt mál ai-khassa, a distinction being made, in 
general, between what belonged to the caliph and the 
state revenue. It was, however, by no means without 
precedent for money from the bayt mal al-khassa to 
be used to defray expenses made for the benefit of 
the whole realm (Lokkegaard, 51-2, 157. Cf. also 
D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbaside, Damascus 1960, on 
the diwan al-diya, ii, 591-2). 
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The classification of the land by the jurists was 
affected both by the concepts of communal ownership 
[see HIMA?)] prevalent among the early Muslims and 
the theories of the functions and position of the imam. 
Land conquered by force (‘anwat¢*) and abandoned 
by its inhabitants, who had been killed, captured or 
had fled, was, according to al-Shafi‘i, treated as booty 
and divided among the conquerors, unless the latter 
renounced it, in which case it was immobilised for 
the public good. Malik on the other hand considered 
that such land belonged to the community, while Abi 
Hanifa held that the imam could divide it among the 
captors, who would pay *ushr on the land so divided, 
return it to its original owners and levy kharádj on 
them, or immobilise it for the benefit of the Muslim 
community. Since land conquered by force consti- 
tuted booty, the caliph had the right to one fifth of it 
as sawafi. Land acquired peacefully because its 
owners had abandoned it formed a second category. 
This paid kharadj, which represented a dominium paid 
by whoever exploited it, while a third category was 
constituted by land coming into Muslim ownership by 
virtue of a treaty, such land remaining in the posses- 
sion of its original owners on condition they paid 
kharádj. i 

Crown land, deriving in part from lands conquered 
by force and in part from the former crown lands 
of the Persian kings, was thus distinguished from 
both land belonging to the community and ad- 
ministered by the imém and land occupied by its 
original owners, the ownership of which was vested 
in the Muslim community. Land belonging to the 
community could not be sold, though in some cases, 
possibly irregularly, hereditary grants on such land 
were made to Muslims. Kafi‘a grants, on the other 
hand, could be made from crown land, which, from 
early times, was also granted to individuals as ikfa‘ 
al-tamlik (see further Lokkegaard, 58 ff., and 1KTA‘). 
In practice, there was a general tendency for the 
land belonging to the community to become assimi- 
lated to crown land and for both to be looked upon as 
the property of the imam (cf. Wellhausen, Das 
arabische Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 1927, 171-2). 
Cases of the usurpation of both were common. (See 
further A. K. S, Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in 
Persia, Oxford 1953, 17 ff.) 

The Shi theory of crown land, formulated rather 
later than the Sunni, differs only in matters of detail. 
Land acquired in any way other than war, whether 
abandoned by its owners or voluntarily handed over 
to the imam, or land which had ceased to be cultivated 
by its owners, belonged to the imam. He could dispose 
of it to individuals to cultivate, the latter becoming 
responsible for the tax on the land. Land which was 
untenanted and without owners, such as beaches and 
shores of the sea, and the summits of mountains, 
also belonged to the imam. Similarly, after the con- 
quest of enemy territory all the effects, moveable 
and immoveable, of the conquered ruler, provided 
such property had not been seized formerly from a 
Muslim, ally or tributary, became the property of 
the tmam (Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tisi, al-Nthaya 
fi mudiarrad al-fikh wa’l-fatawa, ed. Sayyid Muham- 
mad Bakir Sabzawari, Tehran 1954, 130-1, 133-4}; 
Nadjm al-Din Abu’! Kasim Dja‘far b. ‘Ali Yahya al- 
Muhakkik al-Awwal, Shara?i* al-Islam fi masá?il al- 
hilàl wa'l harám (Droit musulman), tr. A. Querry, 
Paris 1871-2, i, 179-8o, tr. into Persian with the 
title Mukhtasar al-nafi‘, ed. Muhammad Taki Danish- 
pazhth, Tehran 1964, 145). There was, however, 
some difference of opinions as to the disposal of the 
“fifth” of the booty during the concealment of the 


imam (al-Nihàya, 133-4). Dead land or abandoned 
land belonged to the imam and no one could take 
possession of it except with his permission. He could 
take possession of it himself, give it away or sell it, 
though in the case of dead land it was preferable that 
he should give it to whoever had reclaimed it; he 
could also buy such land (al-Nthaya, 131). All land 
conquered by force became the property of the Mus- 
lim community as a whole and not only of the 
combatants. It could not be sold, constituted into 
wakf or given away. Its administration belonged to 
the imam alone. Its proceeds were to be used for the 
public good (masalik) (al-Nihaya, 130-1; Shara, i, 
337; Mukhtasar al-nafi‘, 144-5). 

In view of the special position of the law in the 
life of the Muslim community, no independent theory 
concerning the legal status of the land or its ultimate 
ownership was to be expected. The formulation of 
the jurists, whether Sunni or Shi‘i, based on their 
interpretation of the conquests, remained the standard 
theory, though practice diverged even more widely 
from theory than in early Islamic times. Just as 
confusion had existed in early times between sawáft 
and fay? land, and lack of clarity as to what consti- 
tuted ownership, to what extent the ruler enjoyed 
rights of disposal, and to whom and on what terms 
rights of use might be given, so in later times there 
was often confusion between the land held by the 
ruler as the head of the state (diwani land) and crown 
land, though the nature of his ownership of the one 
clearly differed from that of the other. The conception 
of the community as the owner of the land dis- 
appeared and was, as it were, swallowed up in the 
conception of the ruler as the owner of diwdani land. 
But whereas under Islamic law the ownership of land 
held by the community could not be disposed of, the 
ruler was able to make permanent, temporary and life 
grants on diwáni land. It may, perhaps, have been 
argued that such grants were merely of a right of use, 
but diwáni land was also sometimes constituted into 
wakf, which implies full rights of disposal. Crown 
land, as in the case of the earlier sawáf:, was not all of 
the same kind: some was acquired by the ruler in 
his “official” capacity, such as that which had be- 
longed to former rulers, and some by purchase or 
gift. The latter constituted his ''personal" estates. 
In either case, however, he appears to have enjoyed 
full rights of disposal over the land. So far as the 
ruler's "personal" estates were transmitted by 
inheritance or gift to minor members of his family 
and not to the suceeding sultan, they became ordinary 
private property (milk). Permanent, temporary and 
life grants were at all times made from crown land, 
as from diwani land, and crown estates were also 
frequently constituted into a charitable or personal 
wakf. The fact that crown land could be thus disposed 
of makes it extremely difficult to estimate its extent 
at any given moment. Moreover, the registers in 
which crown land was entered were often destroyed 
in the upheavals and disturbances which accompanied 
the transfer of power from one dynasty to another. 

When the caliphate fragmented in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, the local rulers also acquired by conquest, 
confiscation, purchase, or gift lands which they con- 
verted into crown lands. A similar process took place 
in the various empires and kingdoms which arose 
in Persia after the fall of the caliphate. During the 
reassertion of the temporal power of the caliphate 
by al-Nàsir billáh (575-622/1180-1225), his wazir, 
Mu'ayyid al-Din (d. 592/1195-6), appears to have 
attempted to assert the caliph's ownership to all land. 
He called in title-deeds (kab@laha) in Khuzistan and 
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said “The land belongs to the Commander of the 
Faithful” (Rawandi, Rahat al-suddér, 381-2, Bartold, 
Turkestan, 348). 

According to Gardizi, Amr b. Layth, the Saffarid 
(265-87/878-900), had four treasuries. One was for his 
weapons and the other three for funds obtained from 
various sources and expended on different purposes. 
One of these was for the monies (mél-i khass) deriving 
from grain and estates (diyà*), which were expended 
on his personal expenses (nafakdt wa majbakh wa 
manand-i an) (Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Muhammad Nazim, 
Berlin 1928, 15; Bartold, Turkestan, 221). One of the 
nine government offices of the Samanids mentioned 
by Narshakhi in the Tarikh-1 Bukhara is the diwan-i 
manmlika-i khdss, which was presumably concerned 
either with the ruler’s personal estates or with lands 
whose revenue was paid directly to him (transl. into 
Persian by Abi Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Nasr 
al-Kubavi, adapted by Muhammad b. Zufar b. 
Umar, ed. Mudarris Ridavi, Tehran 1938-9, 31). 
Narshakhi also mentions the purchase of estates by 
Ismail SAam4ni (ibid., 33-5), and an occasion when 
crown lands (diya‘-i sultan) were exempted from 
kharádj after a flood (tb:id., 40). The Ghaznavids also 
had extensive royal estates (diya‘-i ghazni-i kháss). 
These were under a special official, who appears to 
have held an important position (cf. Abu’l Fadl 
Muhammad b. Husayn Bayhaki, Tarikh-i Bayhaki, 
ed. ‘Ali Akbar Fayyad, Mashhad 1971, 156). In the 
western provinces under the Büyids, particularly 
during the reign of Mu‘izz al-Dawla, (320-56/932-67), 
there was apparently considerable confusion and 
disorder in the field of land tenure. Former crown 
land, consisting of the estates held by the caliph, 
together with most of the Sawád, was assigned to 
his officers, household and military followers (Ibn 
Miskawaih, in The eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
ed. H. F. Amedroz and D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford 
1921, ii, 96; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 342). Expropriation 
was widespread, but it is not clear whether expro- 
priated estates became crown land or state land, 
though in all probability no clear distinction was 
made between the two. The diwan al-khdssa in 
Baghdad is mentioned by Hilal al-Sabi? in 392/1002 
(H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig, Beirut 1969, 314- 
15). In Fars, according to Ibn Zarkib, most of the 
land became diwami land (Shirdz-nama, ed. Isma‘il 
Waà*'iz Djavàdi, Tehran 1971-2, 45). ‘Adud al-Dawla 
( who ruled in Fars from 338/949 and over ‘Irak also 
from 367/977 to 372/982) probably owned many 
personal estates, some of which he made into wakf 
for the ‘Adudi hospital in Shiraz (ibid., 51). 

The Saldjük period was dominated in the field of 
land tenure and land administration by the spread of 
the ikfa [q.v.] or land assignment (see further Land- 
lord and Peasant, 60 ff.). The territories which fell 
to the Saldjüks were either assigned by the sultan 
as ikfà's to his family and followers or were admin- 
istered directly by the state. Nizàm al-Mulk appears 
to have regarded the sultan as the sole owner of the 
Soil (Styásat-nàma, ed. Schefer, Paris 1891-3, Persian 
text, 28; Landlord and Peasant, 61), but crown land, 
as such, appears to have had small importance. 
There is little evidence to show that former crown 
land, so far as it existed, became Saldjük crown land, 
though isolated crown properties may have survived. 
For example, the estates of Ighárayn, which *AlI b. 
*Isá had resumed many years earlier (Lekkegaard, 
62), apparently became the private estates of the 
Saldjik sultans (Yakit, Mu‘djam al-buldan, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Leipzig 1866-73, i, 420), while Ibn 
Balkhi mentions that the Rahiban kdriz (near 





Kāzirūn) belonged to the ruler (im Ràriz bi hukm-i 
diwán-i pádishàh bàshad) (Fàrs-nàma, ed. G. Le 
Strange and R. A. Nicholson, GMS, Leiden 1921, 
145-6). Alp Arslan appears to have held a number 
of private estates, some of which had been newly 
created (Nizam al-Mulk, Nas@ih-nama, ms. in my 
possession, f. 30b). Mention is also made of estates 
held by the sultan (kkdss al-sulfan) in Kifa in the 
reign of Tughril Beg (Ibn al-Athir, x, 8), which may, 
however, have been the private estates of the caliphs 
surviving from earlier times. There are also references 
to property belonging to the diwan-i khass of Sandjar 
in Bastam, Marv and Ray (‘Afabat al-kataba, ed. 
Muhammad Kazwini and ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1950, 
56, 67, 72), to peasants on his estates (barzigaran-1 
asbáb-i khass) in Marv (ibid., 67) and to the diwan-i 
Samal va asbab-i khàss in Ray (ibid., 73). 

The rulers of the Saldjük succession states also 
acquired, like others before them, crown land. Part 
of Fars, for example, was held by the Atabegs (543- 
686/1148-1287), as their personal estates (amlak) 
(Shiráz-nàma, 94). 

The Mongol invasion, in contradistinction to the 
Saldjük, brought about a large increase in crown 
lands. Much land, both at the time of the conquest 
and later, became dead or unclaimed land and this 
became crown land. Many estates also were confis- 
cated to the crown, though Hafiz Abri states that 
when Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah was executed in 718/ 
1318-19 his estates were taken by the diwan ( Dhayl-i 
djami-i tawarikh-i Rashidi, ed. Khanbaba Bayani, 
Tehran 1971-2, 129). The terms délay (dala) and 
indj& (originally applied to the subjects of the Great 
Khan and those whom he had granted to his relatives 
and others respectively) were at first applied to land 
which belonged immediately to the ruler and to land 
granted as apanages to his relatives (cf. Doerfer, 
Tiirkische und mongolische elemente im Neupersischen, 
Wiesbaden 1963, i, 325). The term dalay rapidly went 
out of use, but the term indj& continued to be used 
throughout the Ilkhàn period to designate land 
primarily, though not exclusively, granted to the 
ruler's family and supporters (cf. Tárikh-i mubárak-i 
Ghàzáni, ed. K. Jahn, GMS, Leiden 1940, 19-20). 
Gradually the concept of indju% land became assimi- 
lated to existing concepts of crown land and came to 
signify land over which the ruler had full rights of 
disposal and which he granted on a hereditary title to 
his family and others. Whether the grantees then had 
full rights of disposal themselves is not clear. Much 
of Fàrs became indj4. When Ahmad Tegudar re- 
appointed Abish bint Sa‘d over Fars (ca. 682/1283-4), 
her wazir Nizim al-Din urged Ahmad to issue a 
yirligh declaring the former kAálisa of the Atabegs, 
much of which had been resumed by the diwan, to 
be indj# and to share its proceeds with the Atabeg. 
A yirligh was duly issued and on this pretext Nizam 
al-Din converted much land in Fars into indju, 
although it had not, in fact, formerly been khalisa 
(Wassaf, Tarikh-i Wassaf, lith. 1852-3, 211; Shiraz- 
nama, 94). Among the estates confiscated by the 
Mongols were those of the Tabataba’i sayyids. Even- 
tually some of these estates were re-granted to Sayyid 
Kutb al-Din Ahmad and the Tabàtabà?i sayyids of 
Fàrs were thenceforward known as the indjü sayyids 
(Fasà"i, Fárs-nàma-i Násiri, lith., Tehran 1894, ii, 
42). Rashid al-Din states that Gházàn Khàn assigned 
indj& lands to each horde to provide for its upkeep 
and that of the Mongol princesses. These lands were 
separated from the diwdan and given into the posses- 
sion of the hordes. He made his own indjé@ lands into 
wakf for his sons by his chief wife. At the time of 
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the composition of the Tárikh-i mubárak-i Ghàzàni 
all indj4 lands were alleged to have been in the pos- 
session of the deputies (nuwwdab) of Ghazan Khan’s 
wives. Drafts were made on them when money was 
required for the army (Tarikh-mubdérak-i Ghazani, 
330-1). In 703/1303-4 when Ghazan decided to give 
tkta‘s to the soldiery, these were granted on indju, 
dàlày and dead land (ibid., 305; Landlord and Peasant, 
89-90). 

The Persian ministers of the Ilkhàns were, no 
doubt, largely responsible for the assimilation of the 
concept of dálày and indjà respectively to the concept 
of state land and crown land which existed in the 
conquered territories. Among them was Nasir al-Din 
Tüsi, who discusses crown land in a brief essay on 
finance. He is clearly influenced in his exposition 
by the Islamic conception of fay’. He states that one 
fifth of the booty taken from rebels and others be- 
longed to the ruler and that land, water, quadrupeds, 
and wealth found in a conquered territory were to be 
reckoned as royal property. He also claims that what 
comes from those who have passed away, and what 
comes to the king from his fathers" became the 
khassa of the king and similarly that what came from 
the kingdom of former kings was royal property. 
Approaching the problem from the point of view of 
finance rather than the legal status of the land, he 
makes the traditional distinction between the king’s 
revenue from his private property (az khassa-i ü) 
and that destined for the needs of the kingdom (mél-+ 
masalih-t padishahi). The former came from the 
reclamation or improvement of places which had been 
in a ruined or bad condition (after the right of the 
owners had been redeemed) and landed estates 
(milk-ha) which had been bought and from various 
other sources (Madjmi‘a-i ras@%il, Proc. of the 
University of Tehran, No. 308 (1956), 32. See also 
M. Minovi and V. Minorsky, Nasir al-Din Tusi on 
Finance, in BSOAS, x/3 (1942), 51 ff.). 

As in the case of the earlier sawafi there appear 
to have been different categories of crown land. At 
the time of Ghazin Khan, in addition to indja land 
and amlàk-: khássa (royal estates), mention is also 
made of diya‘-1 ghazani (the personal estates of 
Ghàzàn Khàn) (cf. Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, Mukata- 
bat-i Rashidi, ed. Muhammad Shafi‘, Lahore 1945, 
224-5). Dead land also constituted a special category 
and was called khalisa. Its extent was very con- 
siderable, and Ghàzàn Khàn, in his efforts to revive 
agriculture and to restore prosperity, established a 
special diwan, the diwán-i khálisa, for the registration 
and classification of dead lands. 

Reclamation, as in Islamic law, carried with it 
rights of ownership and sale (Tarikh-i mubarak-i 
Gházáni, 353-4, 356. Cf. also ibid., 204, and Landlord 
and Peasant, 91). According to Wassaf, in or about 
698/1298-9, 20,000 faddans of land, including 3,000 
ploughlands (djuft) in Baghdad and the neigh- 
bourhood, and 3,000 in Shiràz were transferred to 
the diwán-i khálisa. The latter supplied seed, draught 
animals, and implements to those who undertook 
their cultivation. In return so much per ploughland 
was to be paid annually to the diwán-: khalisa. The 
contracts for cultivation were apparently for a 
limited period only and on the expiry of this period 
the seed, draught animals and implements, or a sum 
of money in lieu thereof, were to be returned to the 
diwan-i khalisa (Tárikh-i Wassáf, 349). What success 
attended Ghàzàn's efforts to reclaim khalisa and how 
long the diwán i khálisa existed as a special diwán 
is not clear. 

When the Iikhàn empire broke up into a number 


of succession states, their rulers also became pos- 
sessed of crown land. For example, the Muzaffarids 
had estates in Kirmàn (Mu'in al Din Natanzi, 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh-i Mu‘ini, ed. J. Aubin, 
Tehran 1957, 181). Hafiz Abra mentions the amlak-i 
khassa of Amir Mahmiid Shah Indja ( Dhayl-i djami‘ 
al-tawarikh-t Rashidi, 187) and Ibn Zarkib makes an 
interesting statement to the effect that when Mahmüd 
Shah became independent in Fars ‘“‘tndjd and dala 
became one" (Shiráz-náma, xor). Between the decline 
of the Ilkhàn empire and the rise of the Safawids in 
the r6th century there does not appear to have been 
any major spread of crown lands such as occurred 
under the Ilkhàns, though further research may 
cause this statement to be modified. 

Under the Safawids the general distinction between 
khassa or crown land and diwàni or state land, which 
was now know as mamalik (provinces), continued to 
exist, but was not so much a question of the owner- 
ship and the legal status of the land as of the control 
and expenditure of its revenue. All diwáni (mamàlik) 
land was, as Chardin pointed out (Voyages du Cheva- 
lier Chardin en Perse, et auires lieux de l'Orient, ed. 
L. Langlés, Paris 1811, v, 382), potentially khdssa, 
since the shah could, whenever he wished, declare 
it so. In a sense, therefore, there was in theory no 
difference between his ultimate ownership of diwani 
(mamalik) land and khassa land. Under Shah ‘Abbas 
(985-1038/1587-1629), if not earlier, it appears to 
have been assumed that all property was owned 
by the shah, and that only its usufruct, not its out- 
right possession, could be granted (cf. A chronicle of 
the Carmelites in Persia, London 1939, ii, 1032). 

The separation between khassa and mamalik dis- 
tricts was not absolute, and it appears to have been 
possible for diwán drafts to have been drawn on 
khassa land and for transfers to have been made 
between the khdssa and mamalik treasuries. A decree 
given by Shah ‘Abbas for the gift of land along the 
Zayanda-Rid of Isfahan to the Armenians of Djilah 
in 1028/1619 suggests that no very clear distinction 
was made at that time between crown land and state 
land. It states that the land to be given to the 
Armenians was “‘our royal property (milk-i nuwwdab-t 
humáyün-i mà)", and instructs the mustawfts of the 
diwan to delete the land from what belonged to the 
diwan (milkiyyat-+ diwan) (Hunarfar, Gandjina-i 
athar-i tarikh-i Isfahan, Isfahan 1966-7, 505-6). 

Within the general category of crown land there 
was, as in earlier times, a confusion between land 
directly administered under the crown and the 
personal estates of the ruler. Prior to the reign of 
Shah ‘Abbas, the terms khássa and khálisa appear to 
have been applied indiscriminately to provinces and 
districts which were under the direct administration 
of the state in contradistinction to provinces which 
were alienated as /wy&l from its direct control. 
Broadly speaking, khássa appears to have been 
applied to large districts or provinces, whereas 
khálisa was more often applied to smaller districts 
reserved to the khássa administration within prov- 
inces which were granted as £wysi (K. Rohrborn, 
Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 131). Shah Tahmasp (930- 
84/1524-76) is alleged to have remitted the kharddj 
for eight years from districts which were khdlisa 
(Haydar b. ‘Ali Ràzi, Tàárikh-i Haydari, quoted by 
Rohrborn, 132). On the death of Tahmàsp, Iskandar 
Munshi states that Murshid Kuli Khàn appropriated 
most of the khdssa estates (amlék-i khdssa) which had 
belonged first to Tahmasp, and then to Sultan 
Hamza Mirz4 and Abi Talib Mirza (Tarikk-i ‘Ala- 
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mara-yi ‘Abbasi, Tehran, 1951-2, 381). Other mem- 
bers of the Safawid family also held private estates in 
different parts of the empire. Zaynab Begum, 
Tahmàsp's daughter, held estates (amlak wa rakabat) 
in Yazd and the neighbourhood (Muhammad Mufid, 
Didmi‘-i Mufidi, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 1951-2, 
iii, 262, 701). Shah ‘Abbas also possessed extensive 
personal estates and in 1015/1606-7 or 1016/1607-8 
he constituted all of them (djami*-i amlák wa rakabat-i 
muktasab-i khāşşa-i khud) into wakf for the twelve 
imams, Muhammad and Fatima (‘Alamard, ii, 760-1). 

The administration of khdssa land was under wazirs 
appointed by the central government, each khassa 
district or province having its own wazir. In a farman 
dated 975/1567 entrusting the wazirate of Gilàn to 
the wazir of Khurasan, the latter was instructed to 
make, with the knowledge and approval of the minor 
wazirs of Gilàn, payment orders on the taxes and 
monies (màl w djihát wa wudjühát) of each district 
(mahall) for the wages (mawàádjib) allotted by royal 
decrees to the great amirs. He was to take possession 
on behalf of the khàássa administration, of whatever 
remained (B.M. Or. 4678, ii, 117b, quoted by Rohr- 
born, 108). In general, it seems that local admin- 
istration and defence was the first charge on the 
revenue of the kAássa districts. If the revenue of a 
given district was insufficient for these purposes, it 
was possible for an additional draft on khássa revenue 
from some other source to be made available to 
make good the deficit (cf. Rohrborn, 109). 

From the reign of Shah ‘Abbas onwards a distincti- 
on was made between khaliga and khássa. Muham- 
mad Mufid, for example, mentions the khálisadjat of 
the khássa administration (Djàmi*-i Mufidi, iii, 173). 
He also states that a certain Mawlànà Muhammad 
Sadik (d. 1063/1652-3) was entrusted by the shah 
with the annual distribution of 1,000 tūmāns in cash 
and kind from the khālişa to the deserving of Yazd 
(ibid., iii, 308-9). Rohrborn considers that the dis- 
tinction between khálisa and khássa became clearly 
drawn after Shah ‘Abbas had decided to pay the 
standing army and the provincial militia by assign- 
ments made on khassa land (‘Alamara, ii, 924; 
Rohrborn 110, 134. Cf. also Chardin, Voyages, v, 
250-2, 279, 298-9, 303-4, 380-2). Rohrborn gives lists 
of the khássa provinces up to 995/1587, the year of 
Shah ‘Abb4s’ accession, and after (177-8). In either 
case the outlying provinces tended to be mamélik 
and the central provinces khássa. In the second 
period the number of kkássa provinces is greater. The 
most important and richest of them was Isfahàn, 
which became the capital under Shah ‘Abbas. Defence 
of the khassa provinces was the concern, not of the 
provincial governor or íiwyidár, as it was in the 
mamálik, but of the standing army and local militia 
(Rohrborn, 118-22). Under Shah Safi (1038-52/ 
1629-42) Fars became khdssa but, contrary to 
Chardin’s assertion (v, 279), he did not initiate the 
policy of resuming mamalik into khdssa. This policy 
reached its height under Shah ‘Abbas II (1052-77/ 
1642-67), who, according to Chardin, resumed Kazvin, 
Gilan, Mazandaran, Yazd, Kirman, Khurasan and 
Adharbaydjan (v, 251). The resumption of a province 
was, however, sometimes only temporary. After the 
teign of Shah ‘Abbas II the tendency was for the 
mamalik to expand at the expense of the kkdssa and 
at the same time for the distinction between them to 
become, perhaps, less sharp. 

Chardin states that various types of grant were 
made on khassa land. These were (i) grants in lieu 
of salary, such grants being sometimes attached in 
perpetuity to an office, (ii) grants to officers and 
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servants of the royal household and for the pay of 
the standing army, and (iii temporary and life 
grants, which were sometimes continued from father 
to son over several generations. What remained after 
the allocation of such grants was administered under 
the wazirs for the benefit of the kAdssa administration. 
So far as crown estates were not rented they were 
worked on a crop-sharing system, which probably 
differed little from that in operation in privately 
owned property. The main difference was that both 
the mal (the taxes) and the minal (what remained 
after the payment of taxes) belonged to the crown. 
Kaempfer gives an account of the crop-sharing system 
prevailing in khássa land round Isfahàn in or about 
1684 (Amoenitatum exoticarium  politico-physico- 
medicarum, fasc. v, Lemgo 1712, 91; Landlord and 
Peasant, 127). Du Mans, writing in 1660, states that 
most of the land was crown land, “‘moulki chahy’’, as 
opposed to privately owned (arbabi) land. He gives an 
unfavourable account of the administration of crown 
land, alleging, like Chardin, extortion by the wazirs 
and comptrollers (Estat de la Perse en l'an 1660, 
Paris 1890, 227, Chardin, v, 250-4, 276-7, 279). 
Sanson, on the other hand, alleges that the whole of 
Persia was the property of the shah, that all estates 
were held by his grace and that he could, when he 
wished, resume them (Voyage ow relation de l'état 
présent du royaume de Perse, Paris 1695, 96 ff.). 
This, however, would seem to be an exaggeration. 
It is possible that both Sanson and Chardin, whose 
evidence on the subject of land tenure is not wholly 
consistent (cf. Rohrborn, 113), in their interpretation 
of the legal status of the ;land, were influenced 
by their knowledge of western European feudal 
tenure. 

Two administrative handbooks, the Tadhkirat al- 
mulük (ed. V. Minorsky, GMS, London and Leiden 
1943) and the Dastér al-mulik (Muhammad Taki 
Dànishpazhüh, Dastir al-mulik-i Mirza Rafi‘a, in 
Rev. de la Faculté des Lettres et des Sciences humaines, 
University of Tehran, xv/5-6 and xvi/1-6), belonging 
to the late Safawid period and possibly going back to 
a common original, make a clear distinction between 
the kAhássa administration and the mamálik adminis- 
tration. The duties of the mustawfi of the sarkar-+ 
khássa give an indication of some of the matters (in 
addition to those pertaining to the royal household) 
which came under the kAdssa administration. These 
were not confined to the administration of crown 
land. The main duty of the mustawfi was to keep the 
records and files of the taxes and monies (mal u djthat 
wa wudjuhat) from the mahkall of Isfahan, Gilanat, 
Mazandaran, Kashan, Bandar [? ‘Abbas], and Yazd, 
and certain monies (wudjuhat) from other provinces 
(s@ir-i wilayat), and monies from the djizya of the 
Armenians, the sale of tobacco, road tolls (rahdéri), 
ad hoc levies on sheep and goats in Isfahan, customs 
at the ports (wudjuh-i ‘ushr wa khuriidj-i banddir), the 
mints, pishkash from kaldntars (q.v.], fees (dushulluk 
wa pishkashha-yi mukarrari), and other monies 
according to the assessments made by the khassa 
administration (? sa?ir-i wudjühat-i djam*5i-i sarkàár-i 
khassa), and to clear the accounts of the taxpayers 
with that administration (Dastur al-mulük, xvi[3, 
312). The khássa administration was not, however, 
wholly independent from the mamalik administra- 
tion, since the mustawfi al-mamalik could, it seems, 
make drafts on khássa revenue (cf. Tadhkirat al- 
mulük, ff. 28a-b, Dastur al-mulük, xvi[3, 299). Further, 
the grand wazir exercised supervision over both 
administrations, and documents for the appointment 
of scribes to the royal secretariat and private house- 
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hold (daftarkhana-i humáyun wa khdssa) and of 
workers in the royal workshops (buy#tat) were issued 
by the grand wazir with the approval of the mustawfit 
al-mamàalik, the nàgir-i buyüstat, and the mustawfi-i 
khassa. Applications for remissions of taxation from 
taxpayers in khássa districts also had to be sanctioned 
by the grand wazir (Tadhkirat al-mulük, f. 10a). 

One of the main tasks of the kkassa administration 
was to administer the land round Isfahàn, known as 
the mahàll. This consisted of khalisa, awkaf, and 
tntikali land. The first was under the wazir of the 
capital. His duty was to arrange for the cultivation 
of khalisa land either by concluding tenancies or 
crop-sharing agreements with the peasants, to ensure 
that no place lacked peasants or what was needed for 
its cultivation, to see to the repair of kandts, and 
buildings (shops, caravansarais, baths, etc.), to 
protect the peasants from oppression from whatever 
quarter, to investigate agricultural disputes, to 
collect the revenue and produce of the khaliga dis- 
tricts, and, after the deduction of his own salary and 
the expenses of the administration, to see that what 
remained was expended upon its proper purposes 
(Dastür ai-mulük, xvi[3, 319-20; Tadhkirat al-mulük, 
ff. 72a-74a; Landlord and Peasant, 119). The second, 
awkaf, came under the wazir of the fayd athar depart- 
ment, whose duty was to see that the land concerned 
was cultivated according to its capacity, to provide 
whatever was needed for its cultivation, to see that 
gardens, buildings, mills, and kandts were in good 
repair (Dastür al-mulük, xvif3, 321; Tadhkirat al- 
mulük, ff. 71a-72a; Landlord and Peasant, 121). The 
third, which came under the wazir of the intikali 
department, possibly consisted of land newly trans- 
ferred from the diwdn to the khassa administration 
(cf. Dastár al-mul&k, xvi[s, 540). The duties of the 
wazir of the sarkár-i intikàli were similar to those of 
the wazir of the capital (Tadhkirat al-mulük, ff. 82a-b ; 
Landlord and Peasant, 120). 

With the fall of the Safawids, the distinction be- 
tween khássa and mamálik, which had concerned the 
administration rather than the legal status of the 
land, disappeared. The sources use again, from time to 
time, the term diwani for land which belonged to the 
state as opposed to khalisa, crown land belonging to 
the ruler and deriving from earlier times, confiscation 
or purchase. The difference between them is not 
always clear, however, especially since confiscated 
land sometimes became diwáni land and sometimes 
khàlisa. The situation became further confused by 
later dynastic changes. New khálisadját were created, 
mainly by confiscation, while some old khálisadját 
were usurped. In 1151/1738-9 Nādir Shāh (1148-60/ 
1236-47) issued orders for the resumption of the 
awkaf of Fàrs by the diwán-i khalisa. (Fárs-nàma-i 
Násgiri, i, 181, 183, cf. also ii, 46, 86), and in the last 
year of his reign promulgated a decree for the resump- 
tion of all awkaf. Consequent upon this decree a 
considerable number of awkaf were taken over and 
entered with khalisa estates in the land register 
subsequently known as the rakabát-i nádiri (Hasan 
Khan Shaykh Djabir-i Ansari, Tarikh-i nisf-1 djahan 
wa hama-t diahan, lith. n.d., 36-8; Landlord and 
Peasant, 131-2). The decree was revoked by Nadir's 
successor, ‘Adil Shah. Some of the confiscated estates 
were returned to their former owners (Tarikh-1 nisf-+ 
djahan, 49), but Sir John Malcolm, writing at the 
beginning of the r9th century, states that the lands 
were never fully restored (History of Persia, London 
1829, ii, 313). 

Under the Kadjars, khalisa, deriving partly from 
earlier periods and partly from confiscation for ar- 


rears of taxation, rebellion or other reasons, and 
purchase, became an increasingly important categ ory 
of land (cf. J. Macdonald Kinneir, A geographical 
memoir of the Persian empire, London 1813, 47). 
On various occasions the estates of a minister on his 
fall from power were confiscated, as happened in 
the case of two of Fath ‘Ali Shah’s sadr-+ a‘zams 
(cf. Landlord and Peasant, 147). The estates of 
Muhammad Shah’s sadr-i a‘zam, Hadjdji Mirza 
Akasi, were also confiscated on the death of his 
master, while those of Mirza Aka Khan Nari, Nasir 
al-Din’s sadr-t a‘zam, were confiscated on his fall, but 
later returned (cf. Gilanshah, Yak sad u pandjah sal-i 
saljanat dar Iran, Tehran 1951-2, 21, 60). According 
to E. S. Waring, one eighth of Fars and Persian ‘Irak 
was probably in the hands of the shah (A tour to 
Sheeraz by the route of. Kazroon and Feerozabad, 
London 1807, 85). Land taken by conquest also 
became khálisa. Zuhàb, so acquired from the Otto- 
mans, thus became kkdlisa, and was farmed by the 
governor of Kirmanshah, in whose government it lay, 
to the chief of the Giran (H. C. Rawlinson, Notes on 
a march from Zohab, at the foot of the Zagros, along the 
mountains of Khuzistan (Susiana) and from thence 
through the province of Luristan to Kirmanshah, in 
the year 1836, in JRGS (1839), 26). In due course, 
as the conception of state revenue as something 
distinct from the personal income of the shah became 
stronger, khdlisa land ceased to be considered as 
his personal estates and came to be regarded as be- 
longing to the state rather than to him. The same 
terms continued to be used, but gradually they 
acquired different and separate meanings. In 1865 
there is a reference to the khalisadját-i diwani in the 
official gazette, Rüznáma-i dawlat-i *aliyya-i Ivan, 
(12 Safar 1282/8 July 1865) and in 1861 to the 
khalisa-i dawlati (2 Ramadan 1277/15 March 1861, in 
the same journal). E. Stack, writing in 1882, notes 
that there was ‘‘a constant tendency for arbabi land 
to become diwani, by resumption of religious grants, 
confiscation, and by escheat’ (Six months in Persia, 
London 1882, ii, 248). 

Akai Muhammad Khin, the first of the KAdjar 
rulers, who rose to power on the death of Karim 
Khan Zand in 1779, is alleged to have bought con- 
siderable areas of land in Mazandaran, Astarabad 
and elsewhere and to have made these into khaliga 
(‘Abd Allah Mustawfi, Sharh-i zindagi-i man, Tehran 
1945-6, i, 657). Under Fath ‘Ali (1797-1834) there 
were new additions to khálisa property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Isfahan, the estates of his sadr-? a*zam, 
Amin al-Dawla, being confiscated for arrears of 
taxation and becoming khdlisadjat-i dabji. In the case 
of an estate becoming khalisa-i dabji, a portion of the 
revenue might be allowed to the former owner or his 
relatives as a mustamarri allowance, The estate 
remained annexed to the crown until its former owner 
(or his family) were restored to favour, when the 
estate might, according to the pleasure of the sov- 
ereign, be returned (Landlord and Peasant, 147). 
During the reign of Muhammad Sh&h (1834-48) a 
number of estates were confiscated from rebels and 
made into khalisa (‘Abd Allah Mustawfi, i, 657). There 
was also again an increase, albeit temporary, in 
khalisa land in the neighbourhood of Isfahan, As a 
result of a series of famine years many villages had 
become ruined, and so, in order that prosperity might 
be restored, diwdn officials were instructed to provide 
the peasants with seed, and the names of the villages 
concerned were included in the lists of khalisadját. 
Although these lands were subsequently returned to 
their owners, they continued to be known as khaltga- 
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dját-i badhri (Tàrikh-1 nisf-i diahan, 49; Landlord 
and Peasant, 148). 

Khálisga land, as at earlier periods, was either 
directly administered on a crop-sharing basis or let 
on a tenancy, which in effect amounted to a revenue 
farm, the farmer concluding crop-sharing agreements 
with the local peasants (Landlord and Peasant, 148-9). 
Tuyils were also frequently assigned on the revenues 
of khàlisa land either to officials in lieu of salary 
or as allowances and pensions to the ruler's sup- 
porters, tribal leaders or religious dignitaries (cf. 
Rawlinson, Notes on a journey from Tabriz through 
Persian Kurdistan to the ruins of Takhti-Soleiman, in 
JRGS (1841), 5). In the provinces, the taxes on 
khálisa land and the government's rent or share of 
the produce were collected by the provincial gover- 
nors, provided that they had not been otherwise 
assigned. Grain obtained in this way was used 
primarily to provision the army, but also to prevent 
the creation of artificial shortages and hoarding in 
times of grain shortages. 

By the second half of the 19th century much 
kháliga land, which still occupied a considerable part 
of the country, was in a state of decay and made 
little contribution to the revenue. Some estates had 
been abandoned by their peasants as was the case in 
Màzandaràn (cf. Rüznáma-i wakà^i*-i sttifákiyya, 29 
Djumádá I 1269/2 March 1853). Many villages in the 
province of Isfahan, some of which were khalisa, had 
also fallen out of cultivation. At the beginning of 
the reign of Nasir al-Din (1848-96) a large sum of 
money, together with a considerable quantity of 
grain, was made available on the revenue of Isfahan 
to Mirza ‘Abd al-Husayn, the head of the finance 
department of Isfahan, to enable him to bring them 
back into cultivation. Instead, he spent the money on 
military supplies and rebelled. After the ensuing 
disorders were put down, the estates of those im- 
plicated were confiscated and became khdlisa. Sub- 
sequently, however, their former owners regained 
them by various means. 

In 1861, Eastwick wrote that a third, or according 
to some, half of the land of Persia was kháliga, but 
that it was said to be much neglected. Advances for 
the expenses of cultivation at enormous rates of in- 
terest were made to the cultivators, who, subject to 
innumerable arbitrary exactions, were unable to 
accumulate capital to make improvements, and who 
would, in any case, not make them if they could 
“knowing that their rent would be raised or their 
leases rescinded” (UK. British Parliamentary Papers, 
58 (1862)—Accounts and papers: Manufactures and 
commerce, and trade of foreign countries, Session 
6 Feb.-7 Aug. 1862, LVIII (1862). Report by Mr. 
Eastwick, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, camp 
near Tehran, 5 July 1861, 70). Some two years later, 
in 1863, an attempt was made to develop khélisa land 
in Isfahan, and an order was issued that the necessary 
expenses should be provided by the government and 
that they should be let on a five-year lease (Rüznáma-i 
dawlat-i &aliyya-i Irán, 18 Dhu'l Ka‘da 1279/7 May 
1863). The measures were abortive. Wakil al-Mulk, 
who had been sent about the same time to Kirmàn to 
look into the condition of kkdlisa property was 
apparently more successful (zbid., 14 Djumada II 
1280/26 Nov. 1863). 

More land fell out of cultivation during the famine 
years of 1871-2. No control was exercised over khdlisa 
land, and further confusion ensued in the land re- 
gisters. Finally in 1874, Zill al-Sultan, when he was 
appointed governor of Isfahan, concluded mukéja‘a 
contracts for a ten-year period (instead of the more 








normal three years) for the kkalisadjat of Isfahan, 
presumably hoping that a long-term contract would 
encourage the lessees to improve the land (Térikh-i 
nisf-i diahan, 51 ff.). 

Nasir al-Din and his successor, Muzaffar al-Din, 
were repeatedly in need of money and on several 
occasions lots of khálisa land were sold, including, in 
the latter years of Nasir al-Din’s reign and the early 
years of Muzaffar al-Din’s reign, most of the kAdlisa 
round Isfahan (Tarikh-i nisf-1 djahan, 63 ff.). Much 
of it was bought by the rich notables and the ‘ulama? 
(see further Landlord and Peasant, 153-4, and cf. 
also UK. Consular reports 2260/1899, No. 2260 An- 
nual series. Preece “Isfahan, 1897-8’’, 13). In 1901-2 
there was another major sale of khalisa land, when 
the sadr-i a°zam, Mirza «Ali Asghar Amin al-Sultàn, 
disposed of most of Shilistan to Mu‘in al-Tudjdjar 
Bushihri (Gazeteer of Persia 3, Calcutta 1910, under 
Mamassani, 653). For the rest, no effective steps 
were taken to improve the cultivation of crown lands 
or to exploit them effectively for the benefit of the 
state (cf. A. Destrée, Les Fonctionnaires belges au 
service de la Perse 1898-1915, doctoral thesis presented 
to the Free University of Brussels, 1973, i, 423). 

In the zoth century new political exigencies led 
to the disappearance of some categories of khdlisa, 
the creation of new khélisa, and legislation to deal 
with it. This legislation, however, was mainly con- 
cerned with the sale, acquisition, and administration 
of khálisa and no general legal principles underlying 
the existence of such land were formulated. The 
dichotomy in the administrative field between diwani 
(state) land and khélisa (crown) land, so far as it 
had survived, disappeared after the grant of the 
Constitution, and in due course the term kAdlisa came 
to be applied to crown lands in the sense of state 
lands and no longer signified the personal estates of 
the ruler, which were referred to as amlak-i shahi 
or amlak-i salfanati (see further Landlord and Peasant, 
238 ff., for an account of the history of crown lands 
since 1906, and A. K. S. Lambton, The Persian land 
reform 1962-6, Oxford 1969, index). 

Bibliography: given in the article. It is not 
possible to give here a list of all texts which might 
contribute to the history of crown land in Persia 
since they would include most chronicles and local 
histories. (A. K. S. LAMBTON) 
AL-KHALISA, Fatimid citadel built in 326/ 

937-8 by Khalil b. Ishak b. Ward, who had been 
sent by the Fatimid caliph al-Kà?im [q.v.] to suppress 
a rebellion of the Sicilians against the amir Salim 
b. Abi Rashid. 

For strategic reasons, in particular, the possibility 
of receiving with ease reinforcements by sea, the 
town was constructed opposite the ancient Cassaro 
(al-Kasr) of Palermo [see BALARM] and near to the 
port. Its construction, at the inhabitants’ own 
expense, was achieved by demolishing a large part of 
the ancient urban centre, whose walls were carried off, 
according to Ibn al-Athir (for the information of this 
historian, and of the geographers cited below, see 
the BAS, cited in the bibliography, index). The town, 
called by its founder al-Khilisa (“the Pure”) (XaAcou 
in Greek diplomas of the Norman period, Chalcia, 
Halcia and more rarely Chalesa in Latin documents 
down to the 14th century, and Alza or Alcza at the 
end of the 13th century, a vulgar form from which 
is derived the present name Ausa), was encircled by 
walls provided with gateways, apart from the eastern 
side. Al-Mukaddasi gives the names of the four gates 
as Bab Kutama, Bab al-Futüh, Bàb al-Bunüd and 
Bab al-Sina‘a (Bab al-Bahr in al-Idrisi). In the Fati- 
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mid and Kalbid periods, it was the residence of the 
Muslim governor and his entourage, and at this time, 
according to Ibn Hawkal who visited it in 361/972, 
it possessed neither markets nor hostelries (funduks), 
but was provided with administrative services, a 
small Friday mosque, an arsenal, a prison and baths. 

This new "external" town, whose prestige as an 
administrative centre was linked with all the fortunes 
of the Muslims in Sicily, is mentioned as one of the 
five sectors of Kalbid Palermo visited by Ibn Hawkal 
(in addition to al-Kh4lisa, they are named al-Kasr 
al-Harat al-Djadida, Harat al-Masdjid and Harat al- 
Sakàliba). It was then described by al-Idrisi as part 
of the rabad of Palermo, and by Yáküt (d. 626/1229) 
as a mere mahall in the centre of Palermo. 

The disappearance of the walls, from the 14th 
century onwards, makes identification of the former 
Fatimid citadel difficult within the urban sprawl of 
modern Palermo, where the name of Kalsa has been 
extended to a quarter which goes from St. Francis 
of Assisi square to the port. If the reconstruction 
of the former urban limits done by Amari (BAS, i, 
I2 n. 3) seems to posit too great an extent for al- 
Khialisa, the hypothesis of Columba seems more 
acceptable: he proposed an area trapezoidal in shape 
and covering some 8 hectares, which would be enough 
to make Kalsa into a citadel including the amir’s 
residence, administrative buildings, a small Friday 
mosque, baths and a certain number of other build- 
ings. 

Bibliography : Biblioteca arabo-sicula (== BAS) 
raccolta da Michele Amari, Ar. text Leipzig 1857, 
Ital. tr. Turin-Rome 1880-1, indices; Amari, 
Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia*, Catania 1933-9, 
index; Ibn Hawkal, K. Surat al-ard, ed. Kramers, 
Leiden 1938, 119, repr. Beirut 1963, 114, tr. 
Kramers-Wiet, Configuration de la terre, Beirut- 
Paris 1964, i, 118; Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, 
al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, ed. U. Rizzitano, in Bull. of the 
Faculty of Arts, Cairo University, xviii (May 1956), 
151-2; G. M. Columba, Per la topografia antica di 
Palermo, in Centenario Michele Amari, Palermo 
1910, ii, 395-426. (A. DE SIMONE) 


KHALK (a.), creation. 
I.—Lexicographical data. 


Khalk, noun of action of the verb khalaka, which 
properly means the act of creating, can also be used 
to designate Creation in its entirety : wa'l-khalk yakün 
al-masdar wa-yakün al-makhluk (LA). The noun of the 
agent, al-khalik, defined by the article, is applied 
only to God and is one of His Names. According to 
the LA, in the speech of the Arabs al-khalk is used 
to designate the production of some new thing (zbtida‘) 
on a pattern which has not been previously employed 
(Sala mithàl lam ywusbak ilayh). Abi Bakr b. al-Anbari, 
a philologist of the 4th/roth century, gives a slightly 
different definition: khalk is either a product (insha?) 
designed on an invented model (abda*a), or it is the 
act that determines the proportions (takdir) of some- 
thing which is to be brought into being; thus when 
*]sà b. Maryam (Kur?àn, III, 49) says: “Yes, I will 
create (akhluku) for you from clay the likeness of a 
bird", he does not wish to say that he will bring 
into existence that which does not exist (lam yurid 
annahu yuhdithu ma‘dim*s). Ibn Sidah (s/11th cen- 
tury) considers that for God to create is to bring 
into being a thing which previously was not (ba‘d an 
lam yakun). It should be noted that some commen- 
tators (al-Hasan al-Basri and Mudjahid) give the 
meaning of di^ (religion) in the sense of hukm (the 
totality of classes of the Law) to the word kkalk in 


the verse (IV, 119): “They have tampered with God's 
creation”. The reasoning behind this is that God has 
stamped on creation a nature (fafara 'l-khalk) that 
conforms with Islam; cf. Kur?4n, XXX, 30: “nature 
created by God (fitrat Allah) according to which He 
has stamped the nature of men: there can be no 


. change in God's creation", that is, in the truth of 


religion (sihhat al-din). Elsewhere, khalk can mean a 
mendacious forgery (Kur?àn, XXVI, 137): three 
commentators indicate the reading, "It is nothing but 
a forgery (khalk) of the ancients" instead of the 
customary Ekhuluf. Khalk is therefore equivalent to 
asáfir al-awwalin, the legends of the ancients, which 
is found in a number of süras (cf. al-Zamakhshari, 
Kashsháf). There is also the expression ahádith al- 
khalk, which is synonymous with khurafat, old wives’ 
tales. 

Most of these meanings are supplied by relatively 
late lexicographers and bear the clear stamp of 
theological reflection on the word khalk. But the LA 
gives uses which seem to haste back to the primitive 
meaning of the root. Thus the Arabs say: khalaka’l- 
adim, which means: ‘‘to determine before it is cut 
how much leather is needed to make what is required, 
and to size it up with a view to cutting out a shopping- 
bag, a water bottle or a boot". Ibn Manzür gives, as 
an example, one of Zuhayr's verses and a hadith from 
the sister of Umayya b. Abi ?l-Salt, both evidence from 
early times, and a verse by al-Kumayt (d. 124/743). 
With the meaning of a lie, the form ikAlák is also 
used (Kuràn, XXXVIII, 7). Moreover, although 
with other masdars than khalk, the vero khalaka (or 
khaluka) means to be worn out (= baliya). The root 
subsequently carries the meaning of being smooth, 
polished, without cracks (the LA gives (layyin, amlas, 
musmat as synonyms of akhlak: equal, harmonious). 
All these meanings are found in the corresponding 
Hebrew root, kalok: to shave, distribute, assign a part 
to; to be flat and polished. In the pi*el, halle& signifies 
to differentiate separate, specify (cf. takdir); in the 
hiph'il, hah?lek means to smooth, to polish, to plane. 
It seems therefore that the original sense of khalk 
expressed on the one hand the idea of determining 
parts (as does takdir ; cf. kaddara 'l-arzük, to determine 
sustenance), and on the other the idea of polishing, 
equalising. These very concrete etymological values 
can be found in certain Kur?ànic terms associated 
with khalk, and in the speculations of theological 
commentaries. The latest and most abstract meanings, 
grafted on to the earliest ones, constitute one of the 
bases of speculative and mystical kalam, as well as 
of falsafa. 


IL.—The Kur?ánic vocabulary and the ideas it carries. 


Before considering what creation is in the Kur?àn, 
it must be stated first of all that the words khai and 
khálik are the most frequently employed. On only 
three occasions, in two verses, do we find the usage 
al-Bari?, the Creator, the agent noun from the Semitic 
root which appears at the beginning of Genesis: 
Bereshit bara Eléhim. These passages are: ‘‘He is God, 
the Khalik, the Bari?, the Maker (al-Musawwir)” 
(LIX, 24); "Return therefore, towards your Creator 
(ilà Báriikum); it is best for you in the sight of your 
Creator (idem)” (II, 54). It is pointless to look for 
two English words to translate these two terms, which 
the lexicographers give as synonyms. Nevertheless, 
according to the LA the Bari? is he who creates 
without imitating a model (là «an mithál); moreover, 
it is nearly always used for the creation of living 
beings in particular. In the same way, bariyya is 
synonymous with khalk. The former term is found 
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twice in two verses (XCVIII, 6 and 7) and the context 
clearly underlines that the subject is human creatures. 
In the LA, al-Bari? is associated with al-dhari?, which 
is not Kur’anic, although the Kur?án uses the verb 
dhara’a with complements which designate living 
things: plants and cattle (VI, 136), djinns and men 
(VII, 179). Abii Ishak and Tha‘lab accord it the sense 
of God multiplying (yukaththir) the beings in creation. 
Parallel with bariyya we find dhariyya, which has a 
similar meaning but is not used in the Kur?àn. The 
Hebrew beri?ah has the etymological sense of ‘‘cutting 
and putting into shape” (The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
art. Creation). 

Only once do we find the words “work of God” 
(sun* Allah); in the context of mountains which seem 
inert but which God causes to travel like clouds 
(XXVII, 88), a context that led R. Blachére to trans- 
late the expression as ‘‘miracle’’. The commentators 
(al-Zamakhshari, al-Djalàlayn) consider it a strength- 
ening verbal noun of the verb (masdar mu?akkid) 
which refers to the entirety of divine acts enumerated 
in the preceding verses. By these means God has 
worked a work of God, he has acted as God ‘“‘who 
makes all things good" (atkana: ahkama). In this 
sense, of merely accentuating the idea of a verb, which 
is retrenched (mahdhüf) in other respects according to 
the Kashkshaf, although it can be found in dja‘alna (we 
have established) in verse 86, the word sun‘ has no 
grammatical value alone and does not expressly 
designate the divine work of creation. Nevertheless, 
the presence of this term in the Kur?àn has authorised 
those who allow God to be given names formed by 
deviation (isktikak) to call the Creator al-Sáni* the 
Artisan, the Demiurge of the Greeks, the teyvitns¢ 
of some Church Fathers, and the supreme Maker of 
La Fontaine. 

One important root is s.w.r. We have already 
met al-M usawwir following on from al- Khalik al-Bari?. 
Taswir is an action brought into being by the creative 
act proper: “We created you, and then We gave you 
form" (tca-lakad khalaknákum, thumma sawwarnàükum, 
VII, 11). The same verb is employed for the shaping 
of a man in his mother's womb (III, 6). One verse 
is particularly rich in philosophical meaning: ‘‘In the 
very shape (séra) He willed, He created you (rakka- 
baka)”. Therefore taswir, the constitution of a shape, 
is a tarkib, a composition. Yet, in the hylomorphism 
of the falásifa, creation is identified with this timeless 
insertion and is shaped from a single blow (daf‘at®*) 
in matter. By contrast, the Kur?àn links the creative 
act to the ‘informing’ act by the particle thumma. 
According to the grammarians, there is a relationship 
of diminishing order between wa (and), fa (and then) 
and thumma (and afterwards). There is therefore a 
certain distance between the act of creating and the 
act of giving form, the kkalk and the taswir. The verb 
sawa (to level, smooth; cf. above, the sense ‘to 
polish") is linked to khalaka by the particle fa: 
“He who has created you and then proportioned and 
stabilised you’ (alladhi khalakaka fa-sawwáka fa- 
‘adalaka, LX XXII, 7); "He who has created and 
proportioned” (LXX XVII, 2). The close relationship 
between these two verbs seems to indicate a kind 
of explanation of the etymological meaning of khalaka 
by the meaning of sawwd. Likewise, khalaka can be 
explained by kaddara (cf. above, the meaning of 
takdir): He created him from a drop of sperm and 
(fa) fixed his proportions" (LXXX, 19); ‘He has 
created all things and (fa) fixed their proportions of 
their species" (fa-kaddarahu takdir, LIV, 49). 

What then, can be said about the doctrine of crea- 
tion ex nihilo in the Kur'àn? Quite simply that 








Arabic, like all other languages, has had to use a word 
which originally signified something concrete and 
material for an ineffable reality. Similarly in Greek, 
Aristotle says that Anaxagoras employed Intelligence 
for “ordering” (xooporotla); afterwards, the word 
meant God’s creation of the world. True, many 
Kur?ànic verses call to mind a demiurgic action when 
the verb khalaka is followed by the preposition min. 
For example: "He created man of a drop of sperm" 
(XIV, 4) and various ingredients (amshadj, LX XVI, 2, 
males and females according to the Djalalayn); 
“God created every animal of water’? (XXIV, 45); 
"It was He who created man of a drop of water" 
(XXV, 54), or "of potter's clay" (salsal, LV, 14), 
note to explain use of archaic “of” not “from” clay 
(fin, XXVIII, 89, VI, 2), of clinging clay (min fin 
lázib, XX XVII, 12), of an extraction of clay (suléla 
min tin, X XIII, 12) and of earth (turáb, XVIII, 37, 
XXX, 20, etc.); stinking mud (kama? masniin, XV, 
28); "He created the djinn of smokeless fire’’ (LV, 15). 
But these examples indicate clearly that the pre- 
position denotes the matter with which these created 
beings are created, and not a pre-existent matter 
from which they would be created. This can be seen 
specifically in the statement of Iblis who, because he 
is made from fire, considers himself superior to men, 
who are made from mud. On the other hand, while 
khalaka designates the creative act, it can also mean 
the word fi, the mode of being which characterised the 
appearance of the resulting creative, either used along 
with the preposition fē (in), as in ‘We created man in 
the fairest stature” (XCV, 4) and “We created man 
in affliction” (fî kabad, XC, 4); or with the adverbial 
accusative kal, as in “Then We created a speck of 
sperm into (or as) a drop of blood" (X XIII, 14). Here 
khalaka has precisely the same meaning as dja‘ala: 
to render an object this way or that, to make from 
that object this thing or that, which is exactly 
equivalent to one of the usages of the Latin creare, 
e.g. creare aliquem consulem, dja‘ala fulan®™ hākiman, 
to make someone a governor. In the passage in 
Kurán, XXIII, already cited, verse 12 has '"We 
created (khalakná) man of clay", verse 13 states, 
"We made (djafalnáhuw) a drop of sperm of clay", 
while in verse 14 the verb khalakbnà reappears. 
Verse X, 5 follows the same pattern: "It is He who 
made the sun a radiance (dja*ala 'I-shamsa diyà?on) 
and the moon a light". The preposition min does not 
seem to mean “from”, as in expressions like “He 
created you from a single soul" (kkalakakum min 
nafsí^ wàhida, IV, 1, VII, 189, XXXIX, 6). Here, 
however, the meaning is clear: the text refers to the 
children of Adam from whom Eve was drawn forth, 
who are themselves created; also clear is '*We created 
you from a male and a female" (XLIX, 13). 

But in a broader sense khalaka appears to mean 
“to create” like the Hebrew bārā as it is understood 
by the Jewish exegetes. Many Kur?ànic verses are 
the exact replica of the first verse of Genesis; such 
as “Praise be to God who created the heavens and 
the earth...” (VI, 1). Sometimes the text adds, “and 
what is between the two" (XXV, 59, etc.). God also 
created whatever is in the heavens or on earth (X, 6), 
the sun, the moon, etc. He created day and night. 
In a word, God's every action on one of his creatures 
can be called creation. Similarly, the different de- 
velopmental phases of a created being are also 
creations: ‘‘He created you in your mother’s wombs, 
creation after creation (khalk min ba‘d khalk)” 
(XX XIX, 6). The same word is used for the act of 
creation in general, the heavens and the earth en- 
compassing all creatures, and for the particular 
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creations of each category of beings. This second 
usage explains the extension of meaning which bring 
khalaka close to sawwà, sawwara, kaddara, dja‘ala, 
anbata (LX XI, 17: “God has caused you to sprout 
from the earth like shoots’, which the Tafsir al- 
Dialélayn elucidates as “He created (khalakakum) 
you from the earth, because it is from earth that He 
created your father Adam”), and to ansha’a (to make 
grow, to produce, to create), which is exactly syn- 
onymous with kkalaka in the verse, "It is he who 
caused you to spring from a single soul" (VI, 98; 
cf. above). Other examples are: “He produced you 
from the earth” (XI, 617, LIII, 32) and “Say: it is 
He who produced you” (LXVII, 23). This root is 
important, because it is used to express the idea of 
two creations. In fact, we read: “Then We made him 
grow (the embryo being completed) in another crea- 
tion” (thumma ansha’nāhu khalkan ákhara, XXIII, 
14)—by blowing the spirit into him, explains the 
Djalalayn commentary—which can be compared to: 
“See how God originated creation (kayfa bada?a 
'I-khalR) ; then God produced the second production 
(creation) (ysunsh?u 'I-nash?ata '"I-akhira)" (XXIX, 
20); and to: “On Him rests the second creation (anna 
Salayht 'l-nash?ata "I-ukhra)" (LIII, 47); and finally 
to: “You have certainly known the first creation (al- 
nasha?^ata *I-ald)’’ (LVI, 62). Thus in kkalk in general 
there should be two degrees of production; and com- 
mentators battled with these texts. 

Nevertheless, creation ex nihilo is not the incon- 
testable deduction from the root khalaka in these 
Kur?ànic contexts, except perhaps in a very few verses 
such as the words addressed to Zacharias (XIX, 9): 
“I created you beforehand, when you were nothing" 
(wa-lam taku shay"); this is the authority for the 
formula theologians later used to convey creation ex 
nihilo: that which was not, then came into being (lam 
yakun, thumma kana). The arbitrariness of the divine 
will can be taken as a sign that nothing else plays any 
part in creation: “God creates whatever He wishes” 
(III, 47). God being the sole Creator, and the Creator 
of all things, then it follows that he creates from 
nothing. But the verses which are most widely used as 
the basis for the doctrine of creation ex nihilo are 
those which say: ''When God decrees (kadá) a thing 
He only has to say to it Be! and it is” (II, 117, III, 47, 
XIX, 35); "We only have to say to a thing when We 
desire it, Be! and it is" (XVI, 40). Verse VI, 73 is 
particularly important: “And the day when he says, 
Be! and then (fa) His Word is Reality (hakk)"; this 
can be compared to a number of other verses, where 
it is said: "He created the heavens and the earth 
bi L-hakk" (XXXIX, 5, etc.), which R. Blacheére 
translates as “with gravity”. He considers Grimm’s 
translation: ‘“Beide.schufen wir durch die Wahrheit” 
(by the truth: The Book of God) inadmissible, and 
supports his own reading by pointing out the paral- 
lelism of verses 38 and 39 of Sūra XLIV: “We did not 
create the heavens and the earth... in a game 
(la*ibin, in sport)? and “We did not create them 
except bi 'l-hakk, therefore “with gravity”. Lexico- 
graphers do indeed give /a*b (game) as the opposite 
of djidd (a serious, assiduous action, performed 
steadfastly). But if this parallelism is taken into 
account, it is not enough to put forward an opposite 
(la‘b-djidd); the contradiction must be chosen: God 
did not create in sport (he was not /a5ib, but ghayr 
la%b). This goes much further than the simple 
opposite. 

The Kur’4n, however, offers various equivalents 
of lá*ibin: “Do you think that We created you idly 
(*abath?*) and that you would not be returned to Us?” 


(XXIII, 115); *We have not created heaven and 
earth for nothing" (bàfils?); Blachére *'lightly'', 
which is weak; the Tafsir al-Dialàlayn makes bájijas 
synonymous with *abathe* and interprets it by /à 
Hi-shay?). The word bafil is very strong; it evokes all 
the futility of error and in the Kur?àn itself is opposed 
to hakk. Examples are: “Do not cover the true reality 
with the futility of error” (II, 42, III, 71); “And 
say: the truth has come and falsehood has vanished. 
Yes, falsehood by its nature, must vanish” (zakūk: 
which marks the instability and inconstancy of bāțil 
(XVII, 81); and “Say: Truth has come and falsehood 
cannot originate or repeat (creation)? (XXXIV, 49). 

Thus the creative Word, the kun (equivalent to 
the biblical fiat), is not a flatus vocis: it brings about 
being in factual truth. Creation has an end, although 
God has no need of anything apart from Himself: 
He is sufficient unto Himself (cf. wa-staghnā ‘läh, 
LXIV, 6). He is learned, wise, living, determined. 
Creation, say the theologians, disagreeing with some 
conclusions of Greek philosophy, does not emanate 
from Him by a natural and necessary process, The 
Tafsir al-Dialālayn expounds bi 'l-hākk (in XLIV, 39) 
in these terms: “that is to say, We have created by 
allowing Our Truth (mukikkīn) to triumph, so that 
Our power and Our unity may be proven.” Elsewhere 
the Kur?àn assigns a purpose to the work of creation: 
“I have created not men and djinns except to worship 
Me” (LI, 56). This worship profits God nothing, but 
it is the greatest good of mankind. This good is “in 
the hand of God” (III, 26); “that which is with God is 
the good of the pious” (III, 198). All the names of 
God by which he is designated as He who gives, who 
pardons, who pours out his bounties in favour of 
believers, who fear Him and obey Him, are therefore 
associated with this ultimate end of creation, the 
return to God. Verse XXIII, 115 (cited above) states 
this clearly, a point which recurs in XXX, 11: “God 
originates creation (yabda?w 'I-khalk), then repeats 
it (which refers to the latest Life), then unto Him you 
Shall be restored". The same is true of all the pas- 
sages concerning man. But man is privileged: God 
appointed him His viceroy on earth, (II, 30); He made 
all other creatures subject to man: “God has put at 
your service (on duty for you: sakhkhara lakwm) 
whatever is in the heavens and on the earth (XX XI, 
20, XLV, 13): the rivers (XIV, 32), the sun and the 
moon, night and day (XIV, 33, XVI, 12), the sea 
(XVI, 14), etc. It can therefore be said that man is the 
purpose of creation, because he has been created with 
the power to know God, to obey Him, to worship Him, 
and to return to Him. Creation by the Word, but for 
the good of the creature, and done out of pure 
generosity, goodness and munificence, that is tkram 
(LV, 27 and 78). 

Nonetheless, one verse causes problems here. It 
is written concerning Adam: ‘‘He created him from 
earth, then (thumma) He said to him, Be! and he 
was" (III, 59). The kun, therefore, comes after the 
creation. The Djalálayn's commentary gets over the 
difficulty by adding after kun bashar?", ''be a human 
being." This is not on the level of the ultimate creative 
act; in fact, the work made from earth is already 
a particular creation. Consequently, like the verb 
khalaka, the word kum can mean the act of creation 
simpliciter or a subsequent act of specific creation. 
It must be added, however, that this is the sole 
example of the use of un with a relative sense in the 
Kur?àn. It is possible to speak of a creation ex nihilo 
which is primordial and universal, theu of succeeding 
creations which give life to particular beings of which 
occur at different stages of their development. More- 
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over, the Kurdn alludes to a first beginning of crea- 
tion. The expression bada?a ’l-kkalk, therefore, does 
not always refer to an absolute beginning, as in, for 
example, the case of "He began the creation of man 
from earth" (X XXII, 7). Elsewhere we read: “As we 
originated the primordial creation (bada?nà awwala 
khalki"), so will We repeat it" (XXI, 104; X, 4, 34, 
etc.). This refers to the creation of the visible world in 
its entirety and to a second creation in the hereafter. 
Al-Zamakhshari, followed by the Djalàlayn, explains 
that the primordial creation is the fact of giving 
existence to the world by making it emerge from the 
void (idjáduhá ‘an al-‘adam). But this raises a gram- 
matical problem: Why “ʻa creation” in the indefinite 
form ? *'This is because it is said: awwal radjulin dia? 
ani, where the indefinite mode is employed with the 
sense of ''the first of men who has come to me"; but 
the indefinite singular is used when what is meant is 
that they are dealt with in detail one by one (iradata 
tafsilihim radjulo" radjwlen). 'Therefore awwal khalkí" 
means awwal al-khala@ik in the sense of awwal al- 
khala@ik, the first of creatures, because khalk is a 
masdar which cannot be put into the plural." The aim 
of this commentary is not just to point out the idea of 
creation ex nihilo but also to pose the problem of the 
first creation drawn out of the void, a problem we 
shall encounter again. 

Another term corresponding to ibtidà?, noted by the 
LA (above), is found once in the Kur?àn: "The In- 
ventor (bad:*) of the heavens and the earth, when He 
decrees something, need do no more than say Be! and 
itis” (II, rrr). The Tafsir al-Djalálayn explains badi* 
as: "that which gives existence (müdjid) without 
following a previous model". On the other hand, the 
Kur?àn does not use the root h.d.th. to express, in 
the IVth form, the idea of producing a new being in 
time, nor do we find the words ikhiara‘a (to invent) 
and its derivatives, kawwana (to form a being which 
can generate: cf. generation and conception, kawn and 
fasád) and its derivates, nor awdjada (to cause to 
exist). 

This creation, which had a beginning, must have 
an end. Not only because all that is born must na- 
turally die, but because God willed it so: “Then He 
decreed a final term (adjal), a fixed term (musamma) 
in relation to Him" (VI, 2). This refers to the end 
of each man's life; but it seems that it is the idea 
of the end of the world, associated with the Judge- 
ment Day, that is conveyed by the expression 
kudiya 'l-amr which should be translated ‘‘the affair 
is finished" and not ‘‘the order is decreed”. 

The idea of the end of the world followed by a 
mustering (hashr, L, 44) is central to the Kur?àn. 
As regards the second creation, of the Afterlife, that 
is, Heaven and Hell, certain verses lead to the con- 
clusion that it will have no end: mankind, it is said, 
will be there eternally (kkahidtn fiha abad**). Yet, 
though no verse says anything explicit about a final 
term set on the duration of this stay, some theologians 
interpreted Süra XI, 107 and ro8 ("So live there 
forever, as long as the heavens and the earth shall 
remain . . .") as implying the destruction of Heaven 
and Hell. Therefore Djahm b. Safwàn, on the basis 
of LVII, 3 (“He is the First and the Last"), thought 
that God would remain alone at the ultimate end of 
time, just as He had been alone before the creation. 
But in expounding mda damat al-samawat wa ‘l-ard, 
al-Zamakhshari writes: “You must understand by 
this that the heavens and the earth of the region of 
the After life are perpetual and created forever.” It is 
written: “Until the day when the earth will be 
replaced by another earth, and the heavens likewise” 





(XIV, 48); and “Praise be to God who has bequeathed 
us the earth” (XXX, 74) in the sense of “the earth of 
Paradise" (ard al-djanna, Tafsir al-Djalálayn), for 
*we take up our estates in Paradise wherever we 
wish" (ibid.). It can also be said, adds the Kaskshaf, 
that here is an *ibára *an al-ta‘bid wa-nafy al-inkifa‘, 
an expression which means perpetuation in eternity 
and denies its cessation. This is the sense in which the 
Arabs say “As long as the mountain of Thabir 
endures”. 

Apart from the allusion in XIV, 48, the Kur?án 
does not mention explicitly the creation of Paradise 
and Hell. Yet it is said that these two places are 
prepared (u*iddat) for believers and unbelievers (III, 
131, 133; cf. XVIII, 102, XLVIII, 6). Similarly, 
in the account of Genesis there is only an indirect 
reference to the creation of the angels: “Or did We 
create the angels female?” (XX XVII, 150). It should 
also be noted that Iblis says to God, “You created 
me from fire” (VII, 12, XXXVIII, 76). We also 
read: “Everything that is in the heavens and on the 
earth, the animals in fact (min dabba) and the angels 
... bows down before God" (XVI, 49). According to 
the Kashshaf, the word “animals” can refer to crea- 
tures both in the heavens and on earth, for there are 
creatures in the heavens which creep as man creeps 
on earth (yaddibün). It may refer only to beings on 
earth, and then what is in the heavens is the creature 
called spirit (rah). It could also refer to the angels, 
who are mentioned also by name because of their 
special worship. Finally, it is possible that the words 
"that is in the heavens" can mean the heavenly 
angels, while the word malaika which follows dábba 
refers to those on earth, such as the Guardian Angels 
(hafaza). If the angels in the skies are meant, then 
they were created at the same time as the heavens 
and all which they contain, just as Greek Fathers of 
the Church like Epiphanus had thought. 

The text of the Kur?àn poses several other prob- 
lems: of the creation in six days, of the first created 
being, and of the process of creation. These will be 
dealt with under hadith and tafsir. 


III.—Khalk in hadith. 

The Prophet was often questioned about the 
Beginning. One tale recounts this reply: “God was 
and there was nothing else with Him; His throne was 
on water (cf. Kur?àn XI, 7). Then he created the 
heavens and the earth." When someone asked the 
Prophet where (ayna) God was before he created the 
creatures (kabla an yakhluka khalkahu), he said: ''He 
was in a mist (‘ama’); there was no atmosphere either 
above or below Him, and He created His' throne on 
the water, that is, there was nothing with Him (/aysa 
ma‘ahu shay’). The role of water in creation is 
important (cf. Kur'àn XXI, 3o, XXIV, 45, XXXII, 
8, LX XVIII, 20, LX X XVI, 6). Several hadiths relate 
how when water boils it becomes a vapour which 
constitutes the sky, while it forms on its surface a 
froth which becomes the earth. The vapour, called 
smoke (dukhan = bukhar murtafi‘, al-Dialalayn) plays 
a part in the Kur?àn (XLI, 11) in the creation of the 
sky. On this subject, the narratives are simply 
picturesque amplifications of the Kur'ànic text 
conveying any number of mythical traditions of 
Oriental peoples which were transmitted by way of 
rabbinical haggada or Iranian and Hellenistic gnos- 
ticism. A large number of them are found at the 
beginning of al-Fabari’s Annales, in al-Mas‘idi 
works, and, much later, in Madjlisi’s Bikar al-anwar. 
A sea beneath the seven heavens, eight aw‘a/ beneath 
the sea, and a throne carried on their backs are also 
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described. This image is an extension of the verse: 
“And on the borders of the sky shall stand the angels, 
and on that day eight shall carry above them the 
throne of their Lord” (LXIX, 17). The word wail 
designates the chamois goat which lives on the 
mountain tops. The plural aw‘él or wu‘al is applied to 
those beings dwelling on the height, the ashraf, here 
the angels (LA, malaika ‘ala stirat al-aw“Gl). At this 
Stage, the distance which separates each rung from 
the next is a 71, 72, or 73-years' walk (500 according 
to other versions). But in some texts, the figure 500 
represents the thickness (ghilaz) of each sky. 

There are many, though differing, narratives about 
the days of creation and their duration in terrestial 
years, about the first day (Saturday or Sunday), and 
the division of the creative work between the dif- 
ferent days. Many of them are designed to refute the 
Jewish concept of the sabbath day of rest: God never 
rests because tiredness can never affect Him (cf. 
Kur?àn L, 38). Concerning the successive order of 
creation the Prophet said: “God created the earth 
(turba) on Saturday, the mountains on Sunday, the 
trees on Monday, the makrūh on Tuesday and light on 
Wednesday. On Thursday he dispersed the animals 
(dawābb) over the earth, and he created Adam at the 
end of creation, after the ‘asr of Friday in the last 
hour of the last day, during the period which separates 
*asr from night." But according to another tale, the 
Prophet replied to Jews who were quizzing him that 
God had created the earth on Sunday and Monday, 
the mountains and all the useful matter they con- 
tained on Tuesday, trees, water, cities, the prosperity 
of cultivated lands (“wmrdan) and destruction (khardb) 
on Wednesday, which makes four days (cf. Kur?an 
XLI, 9-10). On Thursday He created the sky, on 
Friday, up to the last three hours of the day, the 
stars, sun, moon and the angels (cf. XLI, 12: '*In two 
days, He, by his decree, established the heavens in 
seven heavens ... and We adorned the lower heaven 
with lamps and placed it under a good watchman.” 
Here, says al-Zamakhshari, the text speaks of the 
creation of lights, stars and the angels. Then during 
the first of the remaining three hours, He created the 
fixed terms of the beings which live and die; in the 
second He threw the destructive (afa) flame over all 
that man could take to his use, and in the third He 
created Adam, giving him the garden (of Eden) to 
dwell in and ordering Iblis to bow before him. From 
these two examples we can see to what extent two 
accounts can diverge. However, they converge on one 
important point: God created moral and physical 
evil (cf. makr&h, kharáb, afa). 

The kadiths reveal the identity of the first created 
being. Most consider that this was al-Kalam: at God's 
command it wrote the kadar and marked out every- 
thing which could be engendered in being (al-kain). 
Consequently, if the kada? is the Command by means 
of which God decides to create being as He wills, the 
kadar influences the determination of the temporal 
order and gives rise to al-Kalam. According to other 
traditionists, light and darkness are the first things 
created. Then came the creation of ‘ama?, of the mist 
or cloud (ghamám) to which Kur?àn II, 210 alludes, 
followed by the Throne, water (or water, then the 
Throne), before the creation of the heavens and the 
earth. But other traditions give a different order: 
kalam, kursi, air and darkness, water. (The association 
between air and darkness recalls an old notion, 
adopted by the Stoics, that air is black.) Elsewhere a 
new entity, the kaykal, appears: it encloses the seas 
which surround the heavens and the earth and is 
enveloped by the kursi. There is a notable hadith on 


the Intelligence (al-‘akl) which, linked to Verse XVII, 
85 on the Spirit (al-ráh min amr rabbi), greatly in- 
fluenced later speculations (cf. below). The Prophet 
said: “When God created the Intelligence He said to 
it, ‘Come forward’, and it came forward. Then he 
said, ‘Go back’, and it went back. Then God said: 
‘I have created nothing that I love more than you 
and I will place you only in the creature I love 
most'." 


IV.—Khalk in tafsir. 

All the Kur?ánic commentaries on creation are 
based on a number of hadiths, some on more than 
others. Generally, they state precisely that it was a 
creation ex nthilo and often explain khalk by idjad, the 
gift of existence. But while taking their inspiration 
from these contexts, they sometimes make it follow 
that God speaks of His creative act to show that He 
is Almighty God, to whom worship is owing, because 
He is Unique, He alone is able to create. Thus when 
commenting on the verse, ‘‘Worship your Lord who 
created you," al-Zamakhshari understands the verb 
khalakakum as constituting ‘‘an explanatory and 
distinguishing attribute" (sifa müdiha mumayyisa) of 
our Lord (rabbakum). Khalk is therefore associated 
with divine lordship (rubabiyya). Creation is an act 
belonging to God, and is shared with no other. Khalk 
is also shown as a blessing (nima). 

One problem which caught the attention of the 
commentators was how to reconcile apparently 
contradictory verses, such as LX XIX, 28-32, where 
the creation of the earth and all it contains seems to 
follow that of the heavenly corners after the creation 
of all that is on earth. According to Fakhr al-Din 
al-Ràzi, the earth must have been created before the 
sky, but God would not have "spread it out'' (daháhá) 
before creating the sky, since tadhiya is the act of 
displaying or unfurling (basf) not of creating. But, 
he said, this explanation raises two objections: the 
first is that since the earth is an immense expanse it 
is impossible to separate its khalk from its tadhiya, 
and if one occurs later so must the other. The second 
objection is that verse II, 29 proves that the creation 
of the earth and all it encompasses came before the 
Sky; but the creation of things on the earth is not 
possible before it is “spread out.” Thus both creation 
and unfurling of the earth came before the creation 
of the sky. There was an attempt to counter this by 
distinguishing between the creation and the “level- 
ling" (taswiya) of the sky, particularly its division 
into the seven heavens. The creation of the sky was 
before the creation of the earth, but its taswiya came 
afterwards. Unfortunately verse LX XIX, 26 makes 
the construction, lifting of the vault and levelling of 
the sky all part of the same thing, and all take place 
before the spreading out of the earth. As a last resort, 
al-Ràzi suggests extending the preposition thumma 
(and then) in verse II, 29 to mean not an actual order 
of succession, a tartib, but a simple list of bounties 
(ta‘did al-ni‘am), which enumerate in second place 
something which could very well actually have been 
first. The aim of this discussion is to show that some 
processes like taswiya and tadhiya, which come into 
the general category of takdir, are, with a few excep- 
tions, conceived of as creative acts, or at least as 
aspects of khalk. 

Another contradiction, between XLI, 9-12 and L, 
38, concerns the total number of days of creation. The 
first text seems to give a total of eight days; two for 
the creation of the earth, four for establishing (wa- 
dja‘ala) the mountains and diversifying (kaddara) its 
nourishment, two for the seven heavens. The second 
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text states quite precisely that six days sufficed for 
the creation of the heavens, the earth and what is 
between them. All the commentators solve this by 
saying that in XLI, 9-r2 we must not make the 
addition 2 + 4 = 6. The Ķur’ãnic sentence wa- 
dja‘ala ... is an isti?naf, a new sentence which goes 
back to the beginning and means that the creation of 
the earth and all it entails (mountains, foodstuffs) 
took place in four days. Likewise, explains al-R4zi, 
when we say that it is twenty days' walk from Küfa 
to Medina and thirty to Mecca, it does not mean that 
the distance from Kifa to Mecca is 20 + 30 = §0, 
but that Küfa to Medina takes 20 days and (ist?nàf) 
Kiifa to Mecca 30. Here the dja‘! and takdir are 
considered as creations. Ibn Hazm, however, in the 
Refutation of Ibn Naghrila, separates them from 
khalk: “The two days during which God created the 
sky in seven heavens are the last two of the four days 
when he distributed the crops on the earth, for this 
distribution is something other then creation.’ 
Hardly a satisfying explanation! Finally, some com- 
mentators also echoed theological or philosophical 
conceptions. 


V.—Khalk in kalàm. 


With the theologians, especially the Mu‘tazilis, 
the vocabulary of creation grew richer. In the first 
place, the creative act was expressed by the term 
idjád, the fact of giving existence to that which did 
not exist. God is He who also gives existence (al- 
Müdjid). But in order to endure, existence (wudjid) 
needs subsistence (baka?), and that in abundance; 
khalk is not only idjad but also ibka?, the gift of sus- 
tenance. Al-Razi related this second idea to the one 
expressed in the Kuranic term rizk: the act of 
catering for, providing for, sustaining. God is Razik 
and Razzak just as He is Khalik and Khallak. The 
Kur?àn brings together the two ideas: "Is there a 
creator other than God who gives you sustenance 
(yarzukukum)" (XXXV, 3). And, more explicitly: 
“He who originated creation and repeated it, and He 
who gives you sustenance from the sky and the earth, 
is there another than God?” (XXVII, 64). The 
sustaining power, like the creating power, is asso- 
ciated with the oneness of God. The act of creation 
is not simply an original snap of the fingers; it must 
be repeated at each moment of the existence of 
creatures lest they should sink into the void. This is 
the Muslim doctrine of continuous creation, which is 
illustrated to perfection in al-Bakillani’s atomism 
and occasionalism, though it is not a prerogative of 
Ash‘arism alone. Al-Bakillani thinks that an accident 
cannot last two minutes in succession on a body 
which God has created in each of those two moments. 
The Mut‘tazilis are not unanimous on this point: 
some, the disciples of Mu‘ammar, deny that God can 
create an accident; other affirm it. ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
belongs to the second group, since he speaks of 
hwd&th (generation of a new thing in time) of acci- 
dents, which are therefore mukdath and must have a 
muhdith, who is God. Nevertheless, the existence of 
accidents is a weaker proof of the existence of the 
Creator than that of bodies (Sharh al-usil al-khamsa, 
39 f.). 

Khalk is an attribute of God; it is an attribute of 
action and for the Mu‘tazilis, it is like the realisation 
of an act of goodness (sksdn) or the exercise of justice 
(fadi). But it is necessary to know if God was thus 
eternally “creatory” (lam yazal khālikan), or if before 
the creation of the world He was, in pre-eternity, 
eternally *non-creatory'" (ghayr khalik). In general, 
the Ash‘aris think that khalik, as a name of God, was 
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eternally applied to him, but they do not press the 
analysis of the problem any further. All of the 
Mu‘tazilis do not deny that God was eternally ‘‘non- 
creatory"', ‘“‘non-providing’’, “‘non-operatory’’. They 
think that this is true of all those attributes of action 
which are unambiguously styled (laysa fi na‘tihi 
tham): in fact, God can be just either because justice 
is of His essence or because He exercises it. Thus, 
states al- Djubba’i, it must be said that He is eternally 
“not-just” and eternally “not-injust’’, for as long as 
the ambiguity lasts, that is, for as long as the object 
of his justice does not exist. But in the case of the 
creation there is no such ambiguity: the Creator is 
He who creates in reality. ‘Abbad b. Sulayman takes 
another stance: when he was told that God had never 
ceased to be khalik, he denied it; he denied it also 
when he was told that God had never ceased to be 
ghayr khalik. By this double denial, ‘Abbad touched 
on the philosophical problem of the eternity of God 
and the temporality of his creation. He maintained 
in fact that God is before (kabl), but not before things 
or after things, just as it is not said that He is the 
First with regard to things (awwal al-ashya>). The 
question of divine will was asked in this context of 
ideas. ‘Abd al-Djabbar (Sharh, 440) writes that God 
is “wiling?” by an ‘“‘innovatory” will (bi-trdda 
muhdatha). We will not dwell here on his evidence, 
but will observe that if, as Abi Hashim thinks 
(Sharh, 548), the act of creation is none other than the 
act of will (al-khalk innama huwa ’l-irdda) and the act 
of creation cannot be realised without the realisation 
of a created being (makhlik, ibid., 549), this way lies 
the trap which philosophical reflection has spotted in 
connection with muradjdjih, that is, the thing which 
swings the balance in favour of creation. Is it eternal ? 
Creation must then be eternal. Is it not so? It must 
therefore be created in its term, and the question 
stretches back into infinity. Or, perhaps the mu- 
radjdjth, eternal though it is, was hindered from 
acting ? Therefore there must have been a hindrance, 
a tark al-muradjdjih. And was that eternal or created ? 
This notion leads to the same labyrinth as the pre- 
vious one. 

But theological speculations, by Mu‘tazilis at any 
rate, never went to these lengths. For them, the 
essential problem was to know what could be said 
of God from what the Kur?àn teaches. They had not 
the least doubt that the creation, as regards crea- 
tures, was ''innovatory". Creation was produced in 
time and cannot be eternal. The question of the 
eternity of the creative act, however, underlined in 
their eyes the general problem of the attributes of 
essence and action. ‘Abd al-Djabbar thought (Sharh, 
IIS) that God had the power to create and to will by 
His essence; but saying that His will to create is 
muhdatha does not imply that He needs a muradjdjih 
in order to create, just as from our own experience 
(fi'l-shahid, 116) we know that man does not need 
the will to will something in order to do so. 

Relationships between attributes exist. Ahalk is 
obviously connected with the Almighty (Kwdra). This 
latter substantive is not Kur’anic, but theologians 
consider that the word kuwwa, which occurs in verse 
II, 165 (al-kuwwa li 'llàh djami‘4), is its equivalent. 
God is khalik in respect of kadiy (Kur?an, XVIII, 99, 
XXXVI, 81, XLVI, 33). ‘Abd al-Djabbar writes: 
“The proof which demonstrates that God is the 
Innovator of the world proves this attribute, His 
Almighty Being, acting without intermediary” 
(Sharh, 151). This is why the Mu‘tazilis say that it 
was the Almighty who conceived us originally. 
Creation also proves that God is wise, through the 
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intermediary of the harmonious company of creatures 
(t@?lif), the marvels of the animal world and the 
ordering (farkib) of the celestial spheres (ibid., 157), 
in short, well-conducted processes (al-af‘a! al- 
muhkama). 

But the relationship between creation and know- 
ledge did present the Mut‘tazilis with a serious 
problem. Did God know his creatures before He 
created them? Did He have any knowledge of what 
their essential being must be before He gave them 
existence ? Is it permissible to speak of a “before” at 
all? We have already looked at *Abbád b. Sulaymàn's 
thesis. The disciples of Abū 'l-Husayn al-Sàliht claim 
that the Creator does not cease to be eternally 
“within the beforeness of things” (lam yazal kablu 
'l-aghyà?), but not *'before things" (kabla 'l-ashyàá?). 
Following the Makalàt al-islámiy yin, most Mu*tazilts 
nonetheless think that He has been eternally before 
things. Despite the various shades of opinion, this 
does not indicate a belief in the eternal simultaneity 
(ma*iyya) of God and things. Consequently, the 
preceding question is asked legitimately in this school. 
All the scholars agree that God is eternally knowing 
(*àlim). But does He have eternal knowledge of the 
elements? Are those things which can be known 
(cognisables, ma‘iimat) in fact known before they 
come into being (kabla kawnihá) ? Furthermore, have 
“things” (a very general term corresponding to md, 
Greek tt) never ceased to be (albeit as pure cognis- 
ables)? Various different answers are given. Al- 
Fuwati, for example, thinks that God knows eternally 
what He is, but to say that He knows things from all 
eternity is tantamount to asserting their eternal 
co-existence with the Creator. It is not even possible 
to say that He knows what they will be, because that 
would be devising (iskéra) them and it is not possible 
to devise what exists. The name thing can only be 
applied to that which God has created or destroyed, 
makhlük and ma*düm. The pure void (fadam) is not 
so named and cannot be known. 

Abu ’l-Husayn al-Salihi, however, is of the opinion 
that God knows things eternally, but “in their 
moments” (fi awkatiha), that is, that motionless 
eternity embraces all times in the flow of their 
moments. The knowledge of God is eternal, immut- 
able, but the objects of this knowledge are subject 
to a temporal factor. ‘Abbad b. Sulayman acknow- 
ledges that God has eternal knowledge of the creative 
act (al-makhlikat) elements or results of acts (al- 
maf‘dlat). Al-Djubbai subscribes to a similar doctrine. 

What does this mean? If God has knowledge of 
substances and accidents before they are created, why 
does He not also know the elements which are the 
substances that transmit the accidents? The stress 
laid on the ideas of action (kkalk, af‘al) leads to the 
notion that God has eternal knowledge of the power 
which He has to create certain sorts of being without 
knowing these beings themselves in their concrete and 
transient reality. Eternal knowledge of the eternal 
Almighty Power to create, this creative knowledge, 
can neither, by the preceding definition, be an a 
posteriori knowledge of creation nor a knowledge of 
creation in the a priori of His Idea. In fact, these 
speculations encompass the problem of Platonism’s 
exemplary Ideas, muthul, which the Mu‘tazilis reject. 
If such models existed in the divine mind, the 
creatures would resemble their Creator; but “nothing 
resembles God” (Kur?4n XLII, rr). If there was ever 
in Islam a hadith that God created man in his image, 
it was either rejected as unauthentic or interpreted as 
meaning that man was created in accordance with his 
own form. 


These speculations led to the theory that essences 
were eternal in the state of nothingness (f3 kāl al- 
fadam). He did not create them to give them an 
essential existence before making them exist in 
things, because to create essences in this way implies 
that they are known beforehand, and this leads once 
more to the Platonic error they were anxious to 
avoid. If to create is to bring into being out of the 
void, it is reasonable to suppose that the essences of 
created things, like the things themselves, are in the 
void before creation. They must at least have the 
determination to be possible, meaning by possible 
that which is not but could be. This corresponds to 
God's almighty power, and its mumkinát are makda- 
rat. Thus what God knows eternally is His power. 
The problem, therefore, is to know if God creates all 
possible beings or if He makes a choice, or again if 
His power wears itself out in the creation of that 
which He creates. Djahm thinks that the objects of 
God’s power and knowledge have an end and a limit 
(ghaya wa-nihaya) and that His acts will end in a 
final act (wa-li-af‘alihi ákhir). But, agreeing with 
Islam’s deepest conviction, the Mu‘tazilis as a whole 
believe that God’s power is limitless and that the 
created world does not exhaust it. 


VI—Khalk in falsafa. 

As a general rule, the falásifa used the word khalk 
in the sense of creation ab aeterno. Proclus formulated 
this conception precisely in the Commentary on the 
Timaeus and it was elaborated upon by commentators 
on Plato and Aristotle. It was revived by al-Farabi 
and Ibn Sina. Al-Ghazali criticised it in his Tahafut 
al-falasifa, and his theological arguments were refuted 
by Ibn Rushd in Faháfut al-taháfut in the name of a 
pure Aristotelianism which differed significantly from 
the Avicennan ideas on this question [cf. KIDAM). 
Ibn Sina often uses the term :ibdá* [g.v.]. It is the 
extent to which a thing owes its existence to some- 
thing other than itself, and is subordinate to this 
other thing and no other, without the intermediary 
of matter, instrument or time (Isharadt, namat, v, 
section 9). ‘The Prime Innovator is an intellectual 
substance (djawhar ‘akli) which is innovated (mubda‘) 
in the true sense of the word. By his intermediary 
He (God) innovates an(other) intellectual substance 
and heavenly body (ibid., VI, 21)." Here we have the 
theory of the emanation (fayd) of intelligences and 
spheres which comes directly from al-Farabi. Quiddi- 
ties exist in concrete form in things, abstractly in 
human thought and as an exemplar in God's know- 
ledge. But, unlike the Platonic Ideas, these are not 
individualised as if divine thought was their ''in- 
telligible place" (t670¢ vontég). God had prior 
knowledge of the “exemplary representation of 
universal order" (tamaththul al-nizàm al-kulli) from 
which this order is unfolded in its disposition and 
divisions (*alà tartibihi wa-tafasilihi), in the intelligible 
course of its emanation. The two major Neoplatonic 
principles adopted by the Muslims are present here; 
that nothing can come from the One but one, and that 
God has no knowledge of details as such, neither in 
their material reality nor in their individual essence. 
Yet verse LVII, 3, which states that God is the 
Manifest and the Concealed, gives rise to the notion 
that worldly beings are simply manifestations of God 
(cf. al-Fusis fi 'l-hikma: “In as much as He is mani- 
fest, he extracts All from His essence . .. His know- 
ledge of All multiplies in a multiplicity which comes 
after His essence, and All is united by His essence in 
His unity ... He is therefore manifest in as much as 
He is concealed and Concealed in as much as He is 
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manifest”). Ibn ‘Arabi systematised this concept: 
Being had an interior reality and an exterior expres- 
sion which are inseparable and dialectically united. 
This gives rise to the cosmological pair khalk-hakk 
corresponding to the ontological pair zahir-bafin. 
Creation is an expression and a manifestation of God; 
it is the “epiphany” of God. Beings are manifold 
mirrors of the divine Essence, which is absolutely 
one, ineffable and without end. The most beautiful 
names of God are the patterns from which and for 
which all the beings in the world are ''created" 
(Futuhat, i, ch. 4). ‘The first divine step in creation 
was resolution (takdir), even before the existence of 
creatures: it is the manner in which creatures are 
qualified in respect of being manifestations of Divine 
Reality (bi-kawnthim mazahir li-'l-Hakk)” (ibid., ii, 
II, Ch. 5, question 30). 

The Ikhwaàn al-Safá? also believe in emanation, but 
of a different type than Ibn Sinà's. They call the 
Creator (al-Bári?) muhdith, mukhtari*, mubdi*, mubki, 
mulammim, mukammil. The Intelligence, the prime 
innovator, has existence (wudjud), sustenance (baka’), 
completeness (famadm) and perfection (kamal). The 
soul, which comes after him, lacks perfection, while 
matter has only existence and sustenance. The soul 
achieves perfection through giving completeness to 
matter, which by this union has a body. Like Ibn 
Sina they believe that the creative, innovatory act 
of God affects directly His Intelligence alone, which 
receives all it requires at a single stroke (daf'atan), 
Here the Ikhwàn make an interesting distinction. 
When discussing the verse: “A lahu’l-khalk wa’-l-amr” 
(VII, 45) they explain that khalk designates corporeal 
things and amr spiritual substances. Their general 
term for creation is ibda‘. 

A distinction of this type is even more marked 
among later Isma‘ilis. In Kanz al-walad, Ibrahim 
b. Husayn al-Hamidi also speaks of an ibdāt which 
arose from a single stroke connected with the Prime 
Innovator (al-mubda‘ al-awwal) or Prime Intelligence; 
then came successively the first emanation (al- 
Munba‘ith al-Awwal), al-Kalam, which subsists in 
action, and the second emanation, which subsists in 
power. Both are derived from the Prime Innovator, 
which was not created (mukhtari‘) as a result of 
“something which can be called an act of innova- 
tion”, but which is “the very act of the Highest 
(al-Muta‘ali), gushing from Him towards existence.” 
The first emanation glorifies, worships and sanctifies 
the Prime Innovator, and together they testify to 
the Highest. It too is perfect in its essence and 
completed in its act. The second emanation, however, 
while of course glorifying the Prime Innovator, 
neglected to join it in testifying to the Highest. It also 
occupied second place and did not acknowledge the 
first emanation’s prerogative. For all these reasons, 
although perfect in its essence, it is defective (nakis) 
in its action, which is therefore power. Here we notice 
the appearance of a fault committed by the upper 
world, and the idea of a culpability that is inserted 
into the process of creation, which is not found in the 
Ikhwàán's thought, gradually develops in later 
Ismá'ilism. Evil is therefore born in the spiritual 
world, that of the *u&iz! and the angels, although at 
the “emanatory” (inbiáthat) level and not that on the 
ibdá*. In his article “The Ismaili Vocabulary of 
Creation" in SI, xl (1974) 75-84), a study of the 
Kitáb al-Yanábi*, a manuscript of Abü Ya'*küb al- 
Sidjistani's Makálid and al- Kirmàni's Kitáb al-Riyád, 
P. E. Walker concludes: "In sum, the creation 
process ... divides into three distinct levels, each 
corresponding to the level of reality being created.” 








He cites the Makálid, which makes a distinction 
between aysiyya mukawwana, aysiyya munba*itha 
and aysiyya mahda. At the sensible level, things are 
created by the passage of time and things come to be 
out of things that were. On a higher plane, things in 
the intelligible world come forth by emanation or the 
special process of al-inbi‘ath. Above all is creation by 
al-ibdá*." He defines creation by ibaa‘ as “‘the radical 
coming to be of being from what is not being." It is 
"an eternal, timeless existentiation." H. Corbin 
compares this theory with al-Kindi's in Hist, de la 
philos. isl., 220. The source of such innovation is a 
God there is a recognisable will, one which does not 
more can be said than what He is not, while adding 
that He is not what he is not." Ibdá* is outside the 
realm of intellectual speculation and is not a process 
arising from an intelligible act; this gave rise to the 
voluntarist conception of it. God innovates through 
a commandment that is also will (amr-irdda). Oddly 
enough, we have here in the use of words a reflection 
of Ibn Rushd, who, for other reasons, also thought 
that God, immobile Prime Mover that He is, moves 
the world through His amr. He acknowledges that in 
God there is a recognisable will, one which does not 
resemble man’s will at all but is for Him analogous 
to it. Ibn Sina, and especially his commentator Nasir 
al-Din al-Tisi, rejected the intervention of will in the 
creative act, for to will is to strive for something 
missing and God does not lack anything. He creates 
through pure generosity (dj#d), which these philos- 
ophers consider the exact mean between a natural 
production (fabi*;) and a willed creation. 


VII.—Creation in the thinking of the Shi% Imams. 

Imàmi teaching introduces the concept of a pre- 
eternal creation of “forms of light, precosmic en- 
tities” (H. Corbin, op. laud., 75). Many traditions 
speak of a pleroma of five of these: Muhammad, 
Fatima, ‘Ali, Hasan and Husayn. The universe is 
made from them, governed by them and constructed 
to receive their temporal manifestations. The Muham- 
madan Light is the Prime Innovator of all creation. 
There are many accounts of this topic in Bikar al- 
anwar. But all the Imams are of a unique essence. 
In Káfi, al-Kulayni recounts a number of hadiths 
about the creation of the Imdams: ‘‘God created us 
from the light of His majesty. Then He shaped our 
already created beings (sawwara khalkaná) from clay 
kept hidden beneath His Throne and made this light 
dwell there. Thus we are creatures of light and men of 
light." Another hadith speaks of a river flowing 
beneath the Throne; beneath the Spirits, the Spirit of 
Holiness and the Spirit which proceeds from God's 
Commandment (cf. Kur?àn, XVII, 85). God takes ten 
portions of clay, five from Paradise and five from 
earth. The Imams are created from these and given 
breath by the two Spirits. Another text says that 
they are created from the sublimest of the *Illiyyün 
(cf. Kur’an, LX XXIII, 18-19). Clearly, while based 
on Kur?ànic verses, all these tales embody elements 
alien to Muslim Revelation and obviously showing 
Gnostic influence. 


VIIL.—Supplementary questions. 


Some hadiths state clearly that God created evil 
and the pains suffered by mankind. Theology, 
particularly Ash‘ari theology, supported this doctrine, 
justifying it by saying that creation does not entail 
that normal causality where effect issues from cause. 
God can therefore create evil, but it is not necessary 
to call Him evil. Associated with this question is that 
of the creation of human actions, a concept which the 
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Djabriyya upheld, which asserts that God created 
belief and unbelief, worship and disobedience. All 
that exists and is not God is created by God. Evil 
exists and is not God. The conclusion is inescapable. 

Elsewhere, we find the doctrine of creation by the 
Word (the imperative kun, the amr), and creation by 
generosity (djüd). It should be added that some 
mystics, such as al-Halladj, believed that God created 
by love. In al-Halladj’s eyes, says L. Massignon, 
concluding his study of the developments of halk 
and ‘ishk, “the mystery of creation is love, essence of 
the divine essence" (Passion?, iii, 116 and index s.v. 
khalk. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
E (R. ARNALDEZ) 

KHALĶEVI (Modern Turkish orthography, 
HALKEVl, pl. HALKEVLERİ), “People’s House", the 
educational and social centres founded by 
Muşțafā Kemäl (Atatürk) to replace the “Turkish 
Hearths" (see Türk Odjaghi) which were active, with 
some intervals, between 1912 and 1932. The Odjaks 
represented originally the Pan-Turkist ideology of the 
Committee of Union and Progress (Ittihad ve Terakki 
Dijem5yyeti (q.v.]. Although the government con- 
tinued to support them after the foundation of the 
Republic in 1923, they were gradually looked upon as 
an obsolete institution, out of keeping with Kemalism, 
which rejected ‘unrealistic’? ideologies (i.e. Otto- 
manism, Pan-Islamism, Pan-Turanianism) and cul- 
tivated a nationalism based on the National Pact 
(Mithak-i Milli). Hence they were dissolved on 
IO April 1930. In the meantime, the Republican 
People's Party (RPP, see DJUMHÜRIYYET KHALK 
FirKasi) Convention of May 1931 formulated the six 
fundamental principles of Kemalism: republicanism, 
nationalism, populism, statism, secularism and 
reformism, which were going to be disseminated 
all over the country through a new organisation, the 
People's Houses. Founded on 19 February 1932, they 
developed rapidly and their number in cities and 
towns reached 379 in 1940 and 478 in 1950. In 1939 
they were expanded into villages, where they were 
called Halk Odas (**People's Room", pl. Halk Odaları), 
and their number reached 4,322 in 1950. People's 
Houses and Rooms were under direct control of the 
RPP, which appointed the heads of the houses and 
closely supervised their activities which were divided 
into nine areas: (1) Language and literature, (2) Fine 
Arts, (3) Theatre, (4) Sports, (5) Social Assistance, 
(6) Adult Education, (7) Library and publication, 
(8) Rural development, and (9) Museums and History. 
In addition to Ülkü (“Ideal”), the organ of the Central 
office in Ankara, almost every important provincial 
People’s House published a periodical which en- 
couraged the study of local popular literature and 
folklore. The collections of these periodicals (available 
in the Milli Kütüphane or National Library in 
Ankara) contain invaluable materials for research in 
these fields. The most outstanding of these periodicals, 
Ülkü (1933-50) was, under the editorship of the 
eminent scholar M. Fuad Köprülü, until 1941 a 
leading review of serious research in the field of 
Turcology, becoming later a predominantly literary 
magazine. Although primarily meant for the masses, 
the People’s Houses, which possessed fully equipped 
libraries and theatres, attracted mostly the educated 
classes, particularly students, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, government officials, etc. Apart from their 
remarkable achievements in adult education, the 
People’s Houses made a great contribution in the 
field of drama, as they gradually became a training 
ground for many actors, producers and playwrights. 


Following the end of the single-party régime in 1946, 
the RPP made great efforts to turn the People's 
Houses into non-party institutions. After the victory 
of the Democratic Party [see DEMOKRAT PARTI] in the 
general elections of May 1950, the RPP suggested to 
the government a compromise to “‘to save this heri- 
tage of Ataturk”; this was nevertheless rejected, and 
the People’s Houses and Rooms were abolished on 
8 August 1951 (by law No. 530) and all their property 
confiscated. After the Revolution of 27 May 1960, the 
military régime, which stood for the principles of 
Kemalism, on 12 April 1961 set up Turkish Cultural 
Associations (Türk Kültür Dernekleri). On 21 April 
1963, these non-political associations changed their 
names to Halkevi. The revived People’s Houses have 
not yet (1976) recovered their former important 
position in the country. 

Bibliography: Ulu&£ I&demir, Halkevleri ve 
Odalart, in Aylik Anstklopedi, i, Istanbul 1945, 
342-5; Necmeddin Esin, Halkevleri, in Türk Ansi- 
klopedisi, xviii, Ankara, 1970, 411-2; K. H. Karpat, 
The People's Houses in Turkey, in Middle East 
Jnal., xvii (1963) 55-67; idem, The impact of the 
People’s Houses on the development of communica- 
tion in Turkey 1931-1951, in WI, N.S. xv (1974), 
69-84. (Fauir Iz) 
KHALKHA, the name of a river which rises 

on the western slopes of the Great Khingan in Mon- 
golia and empties into the Buyir-Nor; this river 
appears in the Chinese atlases in the forms Ha-lo-hin 
or Ha-érh-ha, which render the name Khalkha. It is 
mentioned in the 12th century by the “‘Kin dynastic 
history” (Kin-she) in ch. 94, 3, under the name Ha-lo, 
very likely an incomplete transcription of this 
name for the river. It is cited on a few occasions 
in the Mongol period and the Ming one, appearing 
very frequently in the Manchu period in the Chinese, 
Mongol, Russian and western sources. Naturally, it 
is cited in the Mongol period by Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Berezin, in Trudy VORAO, xiii (St. Petersburg 1868), 
Persian text, 216, Russian tr. 134: Kald, and xv 
(1889), text, 3, 1. 14, tr. 3. For the greater part of its 
course, this river forms the frontier between the 
province of Khingan (former Hei-long-kiang) and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. Since the 16th century, 
the term Khalkha has designated the northeastern 
part of Mongolia, from the actual province of Khingan 
to the eastern frontier of the province of Kobdo, and 
from the Russian frontier to the territory of Inner 
Mongolia. The name Khalkha is also used at the pre- 
sent time for the language spoken in almost all of 
the Mongolian Republic. 

Sanang Setsen, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, ed. 
I. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg 1829, 191, 197, and 
also the later Mongol chroniclers, speak of 12 Khalkha 
tribes, and they distinguish five ‘nearer tribes” and 
seven “further tribes” (op. cit., 205, also 191, 285). 
The Mong-ku she-hi p'u “Genealogical tables of the 
Mongols” (L. Hambis, Documents relatifs à l'histoire 
des Mongols, Paris 1969, 235) relates thus: ‘‘The 
eighth son of Batu Mongká Dayan-Han was called 
Gárósanja; he himself had seven sons who lived 
among the Qalqa tribes, whence their name of the 
seven Qalqa banners". On the other hand, J. B. du 
Halde, Description ... de l'Empire de la Chine et de 
la Tariarie chinoise, The Hague 1736, 75, mentions 
thus in regard to the Khalkha: “This name is taken 
from the river Kalka. At Peking, they are called 
Kalka tase and Kalka Mongu”. The ancestor of all 
the Khalkha princes was thus Gärösanja (or "'Ge- 
resentse"), son of Dayan-Khàn (d. 1543?); cf. on 
his genealogy, A Pozdneyev, Mongolia 1 Mongoli, 
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St. Petersburg 1896, i, 472, and especially the 
genealogy in the Sara Tidti, ed. N. P. Shastina, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1957, 153-8. From the different 
branches of this princely family there derive the four 
aymaks, into which the Khalkha, from the east to 
the west, the aymak of Tsetsen-khàn, that of Tushetu- 
khàn, that of Sayin-noyan and that of Djasaktu-khàn 
are nominally divided. The Mongol inscription of 
Dolon-Nor, inscribed on the occasion of the sub- 
mission of the Khalkha to the emperor Kang-hi in 
1691, published and tr. A. Pozdneyev, of. cit., ii, 
291 ff., mentions seven sons of '*"Geresentse", amongst 
whom the Khalkha were said to be divided in seven 
divisions (khoshwn, in Arabic script Roshán); these 
would be the seven "'further tribes" of Sanang Setsen. 
Around 1585, the Khalkha appeared to have adopted 
lamaist Buddhism, and the Dalai Lama appointed 
for them a **Kutuktu", The five ‘‘nearer tribes” are 
essentially the DjaraYut (« Djarod) and the Bàrin 
who live today in the southern part of the Khingan 
province on the borders of the former Manchuria 
(cf. B. Ya. Vladimirtsov, Gde ''pyat" Khalkhaskikh 
pokolenit—Tabun otoj yalya [‘‘Where are the ‘five 
tribes of the Khalkha’?”’], in Dokl. Ak. Nauk (1930), 
201-5). 

After the proclamation of the Chinese Republic 
in 1911, the Khalkha proclaimed their independence, 
but despite Russian intervention, were brought into 
subjection again by the Chinese government. After 
many vicissitudes, and after having received aid from 
the Soviet army in order to suppress the attempts of 
Ungern-Sternberg, they became independent under 
the name of “People’s Republic of Mongolia", thus 
putting an end in 1921 to the feudal era. Since this 
time, and despite the fact that China has never re- 
cognised this independence as de jure, as official 
maps show, the Khalkha have undergone a radical 
transformation through the revolution and through 
socialisation, having suffered bitterly during the 
Stalinist period. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(L. HAMBiS) 

KHALKHAL, in mediaeval times a district 
and town, now a district only, of Adharbaydjan in 
northwestern Persia. It lies to the south of Ardabil, 
and is bounded on the east by that part of the Elburz 
chain which separates Gilan and T4lish in the Caspian 
coastlands from the upland interior of Adharbaydjan, 
the mountains here rising to over 10,000 feet. Much 
of the district is drained by the left-bank tributaries 
of the Kizil Uzun affluent of the Safid-Rüd. In 
mediaeval times it adjoined on the east the district of 
'Tárom and was part of the general region called 
Daylam [qq.v.]. 

'The actual name Khalkhàl is not known before 
Yáküt, but it may be connected with the Khalkhal 
which lay in eastern Transcaucasia and was, according 
to Greek and Armenian authors of the 2nd-5th cen- 
turies A.D., the winter residence of the kings and 
then of Albania or Arran (Marquart, ErdnSahr, 118). 
Yakut describes Khalkhal as both a town and a 
district of lofty mountains and strong fortresses, 
being two days’ journey from Ardabil and seven from 
Qazwin; he himself passed through it as he fled before 
the Mongols in 617/1220 (Buldan, ed. Beirut 1374-6/ 
1955-7, ii, 381-2). Mustawfi (wrote 740/1339-40) is 
more informative. He states that Khalkhal district 
has four component sub-districts, Khamida-Bil, 
Sadiasrüd, Andjilabad and Misdjin, that it comprises 
ca. 100 villages, with good pasture land and stocks 
of game, and that its revenue amounts to 30,000 
dinars a year. The seat of its governors was formerly 





Firüzábád at the top of the Bardaliz Pass; this had 
been replaced by the town of Khalkhàl, now itself 
declined to little more than a village (Nuzhat al-kulab, 
tr. 84). The site of this old capital of Firüzábàd or 
Firüzàn is marked, according to Minorsky, by the 
modern village of Kabakh. 

The district of Khalkhal at present forms a shah- 
rasián of the ustán or province of Adharbaydjan East, 
and has four bakAshs or component sub-districts; the 
Farhang-i djughrafiyá-yi Irán (1330/1951) estimates 
the population of the whole district at 110,000. The 
administrative centre is Harawábád, which lies on 
a relatively easy route across the Talish mountains 
to the Caspian, and which seems to have existed as 
such for some three centuries, though Minorsky sur- 
mised that the aJ-H.r of Birüni's Kánzn was probably 
the modern Haraw(aba@d), see his Transcaucasica, 
in JA, ccxvii (1930), 72. The present population is 
largely Turkish, ethnically and linguistically. The 
Farhang, ii, 104, also mentions a place Khalkhaliyan 
in Talish, doubtless in origin a settlement of Khal- 
khalis, and Mustawfi, tr. 206, records a fishing 
village called Khalkhàl on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian where the Oxus channel debouched from the 
direction of KhWarazm. 

Bibliography: the information of the med- 
iaeval geographers is given by Le Strange, Lands 
of the eastern Caliphate, 169-71, and Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalter, viii, 1173-4, see also Barbier 
de Meynard, Dictionnaire géographique, historique 
et littéraire de la Perse, 210-11, and Minorsky, 
EI' art. Tarom. For the modern period, see 
Admiralty handbook, Persia, 55, and Farhang-i 
djughrafiya-yi Iran, iv, 193-4, 546-7. 

(C. E. BOSWORTH) 

AL-KHALLAL, AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. HÀRÜN, 
better known as Abü Bakr al-Khallàl (d. 311/923), 
traditionist, legal scholar and theologian, 
and an outstanding figure in the history of Hanbalism. 

Very little is known of his life, however. He was 
a pupil of Abü Bakr al-Marwadhi (d. 275/889), the 
author of the K. al-Wara‘, himself one of the favourite 
pupils of Ahmad b. Hanbal. He further followed the 
teachings of the skaykh ‘Abd Allāh (d. 290/903), 
younger son of Ibn Hanbal, who transmitted virtually 
the whole of his father’s work and who arranged in 
an orderly fashion the materials of the Musnad. 
We also know that Abū Bakr al-Khallāl taught at 
Baghdad in the mosque of al-Mahdi, one of the city’s 
most important ones. He died on the last Friday of 
Rabi‘ II 311/15 August 923, during the caliphate of 
al-Muktadir. 

Abü Bakr al-Khallal’s literary and dogmatic 
theological work is almost all lost today, yet it was 
extremely important. Above all, he was the author 
of the K. al-Djami‘, the first great corpus iuris of 
Hanbalism. In this, he brought together and classified 
all the responsa (masá?il) of the Imam Ahmad which 
had already been brought together into special 
collections. This enormous compilation ran to some 
twenty volumes, and was still in existence in the 
8th/r4th century, for both Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
al-Kayyim made abundant use of it. 

It was for a long time considered that the K. al- 
Djàmi* was lost, but an important fragment is pre- 
served in a British Museum ms. (Brockelmann, S I, 
311; Sezgin, GAS, I, 511-12), of which we have given 
a short analysis in Les premieres professions de foi 
hanbalites, in Mélanges Louis Massignon, Damascus 
1956-7, iii, 17-22. In this text are contained equally 
the elements of a profession of faith, of a treatise on 
public law and of a legal work. It is aimed against 
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the traditional enemies of Hanbalism and, more 
generally, against the committers of evildoing and 
disorder (faséd) likely to threaten the caliphate and 
the Sunni order. 

He also composed various manuals setting forth 
Hanbali doctrines, whose importance is attested for 
us. Ahmad b. Taymiyya tells us in his K. al-Imán 
(ed. Cairo, 158) that Abū Bakr al-Khallāl’s K. al- 
Sunna was the supreme work of the Hanbali school 
for the study of its ideas on dogmatic theology 
(ust4l diniyya), whilst his K. fi 'I-XIlm was moreover 
the best Hanbali manual for setting forth the Imam 
Ahmad's doctrines in moral theology (usd fskhi yya). 

Al-Dhahabi also held the opinion that Aba Bakr 
al-Khallal had written the first summa of Hanbali 
doctrine, and emphasised the importance of his 
K. al-Ilal on the defects of hadith (Tadhkirat al- 
buffas, iii, 7-8). 

Finally, Abü Bakr al-Khallàl wrote a history of 
Hanbalism, of which a few leaves survive in the 
Zahiriyya library at Damascus. The greater part of 
this work, however, was incorporated in two classic 
histories of Hanbalism which are still extant: the 
Tabakat al-hanabila of the kagi Abu ’l-Husayn 
(d. 526/1132) and the Dhayl of Ibn Radjab (d. 797/ 
1395). 

His work was transmitted, continued and to some 
extent completed by his chief disciple, Aba Bakr 
*Abd al-*Aziz b. Dja*far (d. 363/974), better known 
as Ghulàm al-Khallàl (Dhahabi, of. ci/., ii, 119-27; 
Ikhtisdr fabakát al-hanábila, 334-40). 

Aba Bakr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz completed the K. al- 
Djàmi* by his Zad al-Musáfir in which he sets down 
the masá?il which had escaped his master. The work 
is now lost, but we do have two texts by this same 
author. One is a K. ai-Amr, preserved in the Zahi- 
riyya, in which there is a strong criticism of the 
life of luxury and ease enjoyed by the caliphal 
circles and the Turkish amirs which formed part of 
them; the other is a list of masa*s! concerning which 
the author diverges from the doctrine of al-Khiraki 
(Tabakat al-handabila, ii, 75-118). 

Bibliography: Tarikh Baghdad, v, 112-13; 
Tabakat al-hanábila, ii, 12-15; Tadhkirat al-huffág, 
iii, 7-8; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, xi, 148; Ikhtisár 295-7; 
Shadharat, ii, 261; Laoust, Le hanbalisme sous le 
califat de Bagdad, in REI (1959), 79-80, 91. 

(H. Laoust) 

KHALWA, technical term of mysticism, 
meaning “retirement, seclusion, retreat” (from khala 
*'to be alone"), and, more specifically, ‘‘isolation in 
a solitary place or cell" (zá:wiya, [bayt al-]khalwa), 
involving spiritual exercises. ‘‘Seclusion” or *'solitude" 
in general (syns. ‘uzla, wahda, infirād, inkita‘) is one 
of the fundamental principles of asceticism (zuhd); 
and the predilection of early Muslim ascetics for the 
solitary way of life is a prominent topic of Sufi 
hagiographic literature. The example of Christian 
asceticism is likely to have exercised a certain in- 
fluence in the formation of this ideal, though orthodox 
Muslim authorities, e.g. Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/ 
778), are also quoted as favouring a life in separation 
from society (Aba Nu‘aym al-Isbahàni, Hilyat al- 
awliya’, Beirut 1387/1967, vi, 376, ll. 20-2). The Sufi 
Dhu 'l-Nün al-Misri (d. 245/860) learnt from a Syrian 
hermit about the “sweetness of seclusion, invocation 
(dhtkr) and of secret conversation with God in private 
(al-khalwa bi-munddjatihi)” (Hilyat al-awliya’, ix, 
356, Il. 14-15). The same Sifi is frequently quoted as 
“knowing of no better incitement to bring about 
spiritual sincerity (¢kkld@s) than khalwa’’; and another 


celebrated Safi, Abii Bakr al-Shibli (d. 334/945), is’ 


said to have given this advice, “Cleave to solitude, 
abolish your name from the (memory of the) people, 
and face the wall (of prayer) until you die!" (al- 
Kushayri, Risdla, Cairo 1379/1959, 55 f.; Aba Hafs 
al-Suhrawardi, ‘Awarif al-ma‘arif, Beirut 1966, 210; 
cf. Rimi, Mathnawi, i, vv. 643-9). However, the 
Statements of classical early Süfis quoted by Kushayri 
(Risdla, 54-6) and Ghazali (Ihyà? *ulüm al-din, 
Cairo 1352/1933, ii, 197-216) reflect a wide spectrum 
of opinions as to the relative virtues of "solitude" 
and “community” (sukba, mukhdlaja). Spiritual 
isolation from the world was considered higher 
than material seclusion; and it is clear that periodic 
retreats rather than permanent seclusion were prac- 
ised in reality. The Sunna certainly does not favour 
the solitary way of life, and community life was, in 
fact, increasingly becoming a characteristic feature 
of Siifism itself. Thus, Abu ’l-Husayn al-Nüri (d. 295/ 
907-8) is said to have strongly commended ‘‘com- 
munity” as a means to practise "altruism" (ithàár) 
(Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliyd’, ed. Nicholson, London- 
Leiden 1907, ii, 46, and Abü Ya*küb al-Süsi of Basra 
(ca. 300/900) is quoted with this statement: ‘‘Only the 
Strong ones are able to support solitude, whereas 
community life (al-idjtimá*) is more beneficial for 
people like us, so that each individual's behaviour is 
controlled by each other’ (Aba Nasr al-Sarradj, 
Kitab al-luma‘, ed. Nicholson, London-Leiden 1914, 
207, ll. 19-21; Kushayri, Risála, 56, M. 1-3). 

In post-classical Süfism, the situation is essentially 
the same. According to Abü Hafs al-Suhrawardi 
([g.v.], d. 632/1234), it is community life which 
distinguishes the Süfis from the ascetics, but Suhra- 
wardi explains this difference by claiming that the 
Süfis prefer community because, due to their spiritual 
“health”, they are free from the temptations from 
which the ascetics tried to escape by choosing the 
solitary way of life (‘Awérif, 108). Still, the Sifis’ 
spiritual sustenance is “solitude” (ibid., 221), and 
even in the “common room” (bayt al-djama‘a) of the 
Sifi ribat [q.v.], they are supposed to sit on their 
prayer carpets as if these were their individual 
retreat (ibid., 108). Besides, the Süfi establishment 
often has individual cells; and the practice of periodic 
retreats, which plays an important role in Süfi 
education (tarbiya), is developed into a real institu- 
tion. Suhrawardi devotes three chapters of the 
*Awárif to its description (op. cit., 207-27). Special 
emphasis is also placed on it by the Kubrawiyya, the 
Shadhiliyya, the Kadiriyya and, of course, the 
Khalwatiyya. This kkalwa involves the ‘Major Holy 
War” (cf. Rami, Mathnawi, v, vv. 3785-6), i.e. ascetic 
discipline, notably vigils, gradually increased fasting, 
and concentration of the mind, mainly by means of 
dhikr [g.v.]. On entering khalwa, one should free 
oneself from wordly possessions and be in a state of 
ritual purity. Being in the cell should evoke the idea 
of being in the grave (‘Ammar al-Bidlisi, ca. 600/1200, 
in Kubrà, Fawàá?ih al-djamál, ed. F. Meier, Wiesbaden 
1957, text 60, introd. 32); the cell itself should be a 
dark room prohibiting the entering of daylight. Its 
purpose is the “closing up of the external senses" 
and the “opening of the internal senses" (Kubrà, in 
M. Molé, Traités mineurs de Nağm al-Din Kubrá, in 
Annales Islamologiques, iv (1963), 25; cf. Fawa%th 
al-djamál, text 18), i.e. readiness for mystical ex- 
periences. However, warnings against attaching too 
much value to such experiences (wakàá*i* al-khalwa) 
are voiced frequently; the guidance of a spiritual 
director is, therefore, considered vital. According to 
Suhrawardi, visionary experiences and extrasensory 
perceptions in general may serve a certain purpose 
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on the mystic way, but the ultimate goal of khalwa is 
rather the experience of the “dhikr of the divine 
Essence” through consubstantiation (tadjawhur) of 
its light in the heart (‘Awérif, 216, 219). 

This institutionalised seclusion is normally limited 
to periods of forty days, which is why it is also 
called al-arba‘Siniyya, or éilla (from Persian čikil); 
it should not be interrupted except for ritual com- 
munity prayers, and it should be repeated once every 
year (‘Awarif, 221), It is conceived as an imitatio 
prophetae, the prophet Muhammad’s custom toretreat 
in a cave in Mt. Hira? before he received the Kur?ànic 
revelation being taken as a traditional basis. How- 
ever, the number forty is linked to the example of 
other prophets as well, especially Misa (cf. Kur?an 
VII, 138/142). It also symbolises the “forty stages" 
of the universe, which is the scene of the mystic 
“journey” (‘Awértf, 207 f.; “Attar, Musibat-nama, cf. 
H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 18 ff.). 

At the same time, the khalwa extends ideally over 
the whole life of the Sifi (‘Awdérif, 221, 226). The 
practice of retreat is only a means to an end, and the 
goal of Safi education is khalwa "in spirit" (khalwat 
al-ma‘na), i.e. being spiritually with God in spite 
of material presence in the world (Kubra, Fawa ih 
al-djamal, 60), The same idea is expressed in the 
Nakshbandi formula of khalwat dar andjuman 
(solitude in society). Similarly, Ibn ‘Arabi is not 
speaking of the common practice of retreat when he 
considers khalwa as the highest makadm; he takes it 
to mean the absolute “emptiness” (kala?) of the 
Perfect Man, i.e. the state of being ‘‘filled’’ with the 
Absolute (al-Futuhat al-Makktyya, Cairo 1270, ii, 
166 ff.). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, Tor Andrae, Islamische Mystiker, 
Stuttgart 1960, 7off. (for the early period); 
J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam, Oxford 
1971, glossary s.v. khalwa and index s.v. retreat; 
P. Nwyia, Ibn *Afà? Allàh (m. 709[1309) et la 
naissance de la confrérie fádilite, Beirut 1972, 89, 
127, 237 £.; Sharh Ibn *Abbàd al-Rundi *ala 'l-hikam 
al-“At@iyya, Cairo 1287, i, 18-20; Nir al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Rahman-i Isfarayini, Fi kayfiyyat al-taslik 
wa'l-idjlas fi’l-khalwa, annex to Kdshif al-Asrdr, 
ed. H. Landolt, Wisdom of Persia Series, v, Tehran 
(forthcoming). (H. LANDOLT) 
KHALWATIYYA (Turkish: Halvetiyye), a highly 

ramified and widespread farika [q.v.]. 

History and branches. The Khalwatiyya is 
mentioned as a branch of al-Abhariyya al-Zahidiyya 
by Kamal al-Din Muhammad al-Hariri (Tibyàán, i, 
343b), who gives as its founder *Umar al-Khalwati 
(born in Lahidj, Djilan, died in Tabriz, 800/1397). 
However, Mustafa Kamal al-Din al-Bakri [q.v.] 
stresses that *Umar's shaykh, Mubammad b. Nür al- 
Balisi, who was called al-Khalwati because of his 
frequent retreats, is the first in the Khalwatiyya 
silsila (cf. Muhammad Hasanayn Makhlif al-‘Adawi, 
Awràád al-Sáda al-Khalwatiyya, Cairo 1963, 67 and 
‘Abd al-Khaliq al-Shabrawi, Sirádj Ahl al-Bidayat 
fi’l-Tasawwuf, Cairo 1366, 180). Khalwati literature 
mentions Yahya al-Shirwani al-Bakibi (born in 
Shemakha, Shirwan, d. in Baki, 869/1464) as the 
second pir, the first being ‘Umar. There are three 
shaykhs in between the two in the Khalwatiyya 
silsila. Al-Shirwàni is the author of the Wird al- 
Sattar. Its reading is among the obligations imposed 
upon the members of most branches. 

H. J. Kissling (ZDMG, ciii (1953), 240), has argued 
that al-Shirwánt was the real founder. He discarded 
the suggestion of G. Jacob (Türkische Bibliothek, 9. 





Band, 80) that the origins of the Khalwatiyya were in 
the Anatolian A &hi-fraternities [g.v.]. Among ‘Umar 
al-Shirwani’s khalifas, who further shaped and spread 
the order, were *Umar Rüshàni (d. 892/1486 in 
Tabriz) and Yüsuf al-Shirwàni (d.?). The former 
became a protégé of the Ak Koyünlu ruler, Uzun 
Hasan, in Tabriz. He initiated Mubammad Demir- 
dash al-Mubammadi (d. 929/1524) and Ibrahim 
Gulshani (g.v.], each of whom founded their own 
orders, al-Demirdashiyya and al-Gulshaniyya respec- 
tively, both with their centres in Cairo. Two branches 
of the latter order gained some renown: al-Seza’iyya, 
founded by Hasan Sezà?i (d. 1151/1738, Edirne) and 
al-H4letiyya, founded by Hasan Haleti ‘Ali A‘la 
(d. 1329/1911, Edirne). Among the khalifas succeeding 
Yusuf Shirwani the most notable are Shams al-Din 
Ahmad Sivàsi (d. 1006/1597 in Sivas) and ‘Abd 
al-Ahad Nari al-Sivasi (1061/1650 in Istanbul). Both 
established their own farikas, known as Shamsiyya 
[q.v.] and Sivasiyya. 

Initially, the order spread in Anatolia mainly in 
the Amasya-region when it was governed by Bayezid 
II. Here, the most notable skhaykh of the order was 
Mehmed Djamil al-Din al-Aksara>i, known as Celebi 
Efendi (d. ca. 903/1497, Tàbüt Korusu near Damas- 
cus). This branch was originally called al-Djamaliyya 
after him. After the death of his successor, Yüsuf 
Sünbül Sinàn al-Din (d. 936/1529 Istanbul), it became 
known as al-Sünbüliyya. Its history until the middle 
of the 17th century and its involvement in Ottoman 
politics have been dealt with by Kissling, of. cit., 
233f. The stages of the order's early history, sub- 
sequent to its spread in the region of Amasya, are 
the following: I.—a spread westwards during the 
reign of Bayazid II (886-918/1481-1512), when the 
centre of the order’s activity shifted from Amasya to 
Istanbul; I1.—stagnation during the reign of Selim I, 
concomitant with the increasing Sunni orientation of 
the Empire and connected with the conflict with the 
increasingly Shi‘i-influenced Persia (the names of five 
Shi‘a Imáms were dropped from the silsila). III.—a 
new florescence during the reign of Sulaymàn the 
Magnificent (926-74/1520-66) and Selim II (974-82/ 
1566-74). Many personalities prominent in the 
administration (e.g. the Djamalzàdes and the grand- 
vizier Lutfi Pàsha [gq.v.] had links with the order 
and favoured it. 

In this era the Sha‘baniyya, named after Sha‘ban 
Veli al-Kastamüni (d. 976/1568), became prominent. 
Its most notable branch, al-Karabashiyya, was 
founded by ‘Ali Karabash (d. 1097/1685), who had 
been active in the Kastamonu and Ankara areas. His 
pupil Nasihi Mehmed (d. 1130/1717, Istanbul) 
established his own farika, al-Nasühbiyya, from which 
the Cerkeshiyya, named after Cerkeshi Mustafa 
(d. 1229/1813, Cerkes), separated itself. The Khaliliyya 
and the Ibráhimiyya are branches of the latter farika 
and were founded by Hadjdji Khalil Geredeli (d. 1229/ 
1881, Gerede) and KuSadalf Ibrahim (d. 1283/1866-7, 
Scutari) respectively (cf. H. J. Kissling, Sa‘ban Veli 
und die Sa’baniyye, in Serta Monacensia, Festschrift 
Babinger, Leiden 1952, 86 ff.). 

In the first half of the 12th/18th century a branch 
of the Karabashiyya emerged under the leadership of 
Mustafa Kaml al-Din al-Bakri and called al-Bakriyya 
after him. One of his khalifas, ‘Abd al-Karim Kamal 
al-Din (d. 1199/1784, Gaza), established his own 
branch, al-Kamáliyya. Another kAalifa, Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Sammáàn (d. 1189/1775, Mecca), 
also founded his own order, al-Sammániyya which 
spread to the Sudan and Ethiopia, and from Mecca 
into South-East Asia. A branch of this farika, al- 
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Faydiyya, named after Fayd al-Din Husayn 
Ghunaym, was active in Istanbul, where its founder 
lived most of his life and died in 1309/1891 (cf. 
Tibyan i, 306a). Al-Bakri’s khalifa and direct succes- 
sor in Egypt was Muhammad b. Salim al-Hifni 
(d. 1181/1767, Cairo). The spectacular spread of 
al- Khalwatiyya in Egypt in the r9th and 2oth century 
is due to the latter’s students and their khalifas (cf. 
al-Djabarti, *4djà^ib, i, 298). For details on the 
various branches which developed in Egypt, see 
F. de Jong, The Sufi orders in post-Ottoman Egypt 
(in preparation). 

Out of a Syrian branch of the Djamáliyya, intro- 
duced in Damascus by *Uways al-Karamàni, a khalifa 
of Celebi Efendi, two farikas emerged: al-‘Assaliyya, 
named after Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Hariri al-‘Assali (d. 
1048/1638, Aleppo; cf. al-Mubibbi, KAwlasat al- Athar, 
i, 248 f.) and al-Bakhshiyya, founded by Muhammad 
al-Bakhshi al-Halabi al-Bakfalüni (d. 1098/1686, 
Mecca), which had its centre in the Ikhlasiyya 
tekke in Halab (cf. Tibyan, i, 108b). The remaining 
Khalwatiyya branches all have sélsilas going back 
to Ahmad Shams al-Din b. ‘Isa al-Marmarawi al- 
Diigitbashi (d. 910/1504, Maghnisa). He had founded 
his own order, al-Ahmadiyya, which had spread 
mainly in and around Maghnisa. His shaykh ‘Ala? 
al-Din *Ushàki (d. 890/1485), was a student 
of Ibrahim Kaysariyyali, who was initiated by 
Mehmed Erzindjani, one of Yahya al-Shirwani’s 
khalifas. 

Further details, including the silsilas of most of 
these orders, are given by Kissling. From al-Hariri’s 
mention of his initiation into the majority of the 
branches, which had emerged prior to the middle of 
the roth century, it appears that many had active 
nuclei or propagators around that time. Anderson, 
in MW, xii, 1922, 53 £., reports the number of active 
tekkes of the various branches in Istanbul in 1921 as 
follows: Djarrábiyya (ro), Sha‘baniyya (25), Siin- 
biiliyya (18), Sinaniyya (3), ‘Ushakiyya (5), and four 
tekkes of unspecified branches. 

Doctrine and practice.—The writings of the 
mashayikh of the order manifest in various degrees 
the influence of Ibn al-*Arabi's thinking; the position 
taken with respect to the idea of wakdat al-wudjud 
varied over periods of time within the same branch 
and between the branches. Mehmed Niyaàzi al-Misri, 
e.g. taught that wakdat al-wudjid is restricted to 
certain levels of being (cf. Tibydan, iii, 132a). Hasan 
Ridwan (d. 1310/1892), a khalifa of Ibrahim al- 
Shalkani al-‘Imrani, openly adhered to Ibn al- 
*Arabi's ideas (cf. Rawd al-Ķulūb al-Mustațāãb, Cairo 
1332). Mustafa Kamāl al-Din ał-Bakrī opposed 
monist views altogether (cf. E. Bannerth, La Khal- 
watiyya en Egypte, in MIDEO, viii (1964-6), 11 f.). 
He stressed the separate identities of God and the 
human soul, hence conceiving unity with the divine 
as a conjunction (ittisal). Shi‘a conceptions have 
occasionally been incorporated and elaborated, e.g. 
by Dà'üd al-Shàmi (cf. Kissling, ZDMG, ciii, 260; 
idem, Zur Geschichte des Derwischordens der Bayra- 
mijje, in Südostforschungen, xv (1956), 248-9). In 
early as well as later Khalwati writings it is stressed 
that the order is basically the farika of al-Djunayd 
(cf. Tibyan, ii, 65a; Siradj, 160; al-‘Adawi, 67; 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Muta‘al al-Buhiti, Z¢haf al- 
Bashar bi-Sharh Wird al-Sahar, Cairo 1953, 13). The 
foundations of this order are considered to be volun- 
tary hunger (dj#‘), silence (samf), vigil (sahar), 
seclusion (i‘tizal), dhikr, meditation (ftkr), permanent 
ritual cleanness and tying (rabf) one’s heart to one's 
shaykh. In some treatises only the first four are 


mentioned as such (cf. Muhammad al-Munir al- 
Sammanüdi, Twkfat al-Sálikin, Cairo 1934, 26 £.). 

In most of the Khalwatiyya farikas periodic retreat, 
khalwa, is required of the murid. The shortest period 
recommended is three days and the longest forty 
days (cf. al-Bakri, Hadiyyat al-Ahbab fi-mà li'l- Khalwa 
min al-Shurüf wa 'l-Adàáb, in Sirádj, 179 f.). Various 
sets of rules, regulating the murid’s behaviour before, 
during and after the period of kkalwa, have been 
elaborated (see, e.g. E. Bannerth, Uber den Stifter 
und Sonderbrauch der DemirddSiyya-Séfis in Kairo, 
in WZKM, lxii (1969), 125 f., for the kkalwa rules 
of this order). Opinions about who may enter the 
khalwa have varied among the various farikas. 
According to some branches it is necessary to prepare 
for initiation, while others hold it to be appropriate 
only for those who have reached a specific makam or 
stage of the soul [see HAL], generally the fifth. Al- 
*uzla is recommended to those in the lower makdms 
(cf. SAbd al-Hafiz ‘Ali al-Azhari, Luktat al-‘Idjlin 
wa-Tuhfat al-Ikhkwan, Cairo 1323, 5, 23). In al- 
Khalwatiyya seven makams are postulated. To each 
makam, dhikr of one of the seven names (al-asma? 
al-sab‘a), viz. al-Tahlil, Allah, Ha, Hayy, Hakk, 
KĶayyüm and Kahhar is appropriate. On this point, 
al-Khalwatiyya differs fundamentally from al- 
Shàdhiliyya; in the latter only three makáms are 
postulated. The first makam of al-nafs al-ammara, is 
conceived as a part of the preparatory stage of tawba 
and only the fifth, sixth and seventh makdm are 
conceived as reality. These cannot be reached by 
tdjtihad but only by divine grace (cf. ‘Ali Muhammad 
‘Amir al-Mughazi, al-Fuyiudat al-Ihsaniyya wa'l- 
Tadridjat al-Insaniyya fi Sayr al-Tarik al-Khal- 
watiyya, Cairo 1301, 15, 21). 

Dhikr of the names is surrounded by a number of 
ritual prescriptions set out in the manuals, For com- 
munal dhikr exercises or kadras, similar rules apply, 
although the ritual itself, the formulas, and the names 
recited may be different. Ahmad Shams al-Din b. 
*Isà al-Marmaráwi (see above) is credited for having 
added five names, (al-fur&*: Wahhab, Fattah, Wahid, 
Ahad, Samad) to be recited after completion of the 
other seven names (a/-usul). This practice is found 
in the Ahmadiyya branches. It was incorporated by 
some Bakriyya branches as well (cf. Muhammad 
Fu’ad al-Dayfi, Madjmi‘ al-Fawa@ id al-Muhimma, 
Cairo 1930, 108 f.; Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Djunaydi 
al-Maymüni, Risálat al-Sayr wa 'I-Sulük ilà 'llàh ..., 
Cairo 1308). There are differing opinions about the 
dhikr of names not transmitted by the shaykh to the 
murid, ranging from the point of view that any name 
is allowed as well as any noise or sound to the view 
that only the dhikr of a clearly pronounced alah is 
permissible (cf. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Sammàn, al-Nafahàát al-llahiyya fi Kayfiyyat Sulik 
al-Tarika al-Muhammadiyya, Cairo 1326, 26; Tibyán, 
iii, 59 f.; al-Munir, Tuhfa, 21). In addition, other 
prayer-tasks, fasting and nightly vigils may be 
required from the murid, which differ considerably 
between the branches. An element of ritual which 
all Khalwatiyya tarikas have in common is the 
reading of Yabyà al-Shirwáni's Wird ai-Sattár at set 
times and occasions. It consists of three sections 
which glorify the oneness of God, the Prophet and 
his prophethood, and the Companions. According to 
Mustafa Kamal al-Din al-Bakri, it is the pivot of 
Khalwatiyya ritual. It should be read aloud by a 
single person, while the others are listening; this is 
held to be more beneficial than reciting. It equals 
silent dhikr, the dhikr of the heart. The external union 
on these occasions is believed to lead to an internal 
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union, which equals mudjdhada and should lead to 
mushahada (cf. al-Bakri, al-Manhadj al-‘Adhb al- 
S@igh l-Warrádihi fi Dhikr Salawát al-Tarika wa 
Awrádihi, Cairo 1332, 145f.). In other words, 
participation in the community is conceived of as 
murükaba and may lead to muskdhada. Here lies a 
basic difference with other farikas, e.g. al-Naksha- 
bandiyya. It is the shaykh who, as object for muràá- 
kaba of the murid, leads to musháhada. Some Khal- 
watiyya groups however take the latter position, 
e.g. al-Djüdiyya (cf. Djàábir Ahmad Mu'ammar, 
Manhal al-Warrad wa Bahdjat al-Irshad li-man arada 
Tarika al-Rashád, Cairo, n.d., 430), where this is 
expressed by stating that the fath al-murid is propor- 
tionate to one's belief in his shaykh. Within Turkish 
Khalwatiyya branches, notably within the Kara- 
bashiyya, the role of the shaykh in guiding the murid 
is conceived of as necessarily a passive one. He is for 
the mwrid what the r&h is for the body. If it goes, 
all is gone. He should not approve or disapprove of 
the murid’s behaviour even if the latter were to 
become Ráfir (cf. Tibyán, iii, 59b). 

Restrictions upon membership existed within the 
Ahmadiyya and its branches, which did not initiate 
illiterates. This was held to break off al-fayd [q.v.] 
and to diminish the light of gnosis (cf. Tibydan, i, 53). 

Present-day situation.—In Albania the gov- 
ernment recognised in 1945 the principal farikas 
as independent religious communities with their own 
leaders, Leader of the Khalwatiyya became ‘Ali Hor- 
mova (cf. S. Skendi, Albania, New York 1956). This 
arrangement was brought to an end by the Albanian 
Cultural Revolution in early 1967. In Macedonia and 
Kosovo-Methohija 25 Khalwatiyya tekkes were func- 
tioning in 1939 (cf. G. Palikrusheva, Dervishkiot red 
Khalveti vo Makedoniya, in Zbornik Shtipskiot 
naroden Muzey, i (1958), 105-19). In 1971 hadras took 
place regularly in tekkes in Ohrid, Struga, Kičevo, 
Shtip (all Hayātiyya) and in Peč, Djakovice, Oraho- 
vac and Prizren (all Karabashiyya). For a description 
and historical information about the latter two tekkes 
see Mücahit Asim, Kosova'da Esirgenmis Islam 
A milari, Çevren ii, 8, Prishtina 1974. In Greek Thrace 
active groups with a tekke existed in Xanthi, Komo- 
tini and Echinos. 

No data are available for the Khalwatiyya in 
Turkey after 1925, when the orders were abolished 
and all tekkes and sa@wiyas were closed. In the Middle 
East various Khalwatiyya groups are active in 
Lebanon (Beirut, Tripoli) and Syria (Aleppo, Damas- 
cus). Some of these groups have a silsila going back to 
Mustafa b. Muhammad b. al-‘Aziiz, founder of the 
Rabmániyya záwiya in Nafta (Tunisia); cf. al-Bayan 
fi ‘Amal al-Lisán, Beirut 1964, 63-4. The Egyptian 
Khalwatiyya al-Djunaydiyya claims substantial 
membership in Syria (cf. Madjalla al-Islam wa’l- 
Tasawwuf, i|5, Cairo 1958, 82). Khalwatiyya and 
other farikas active in Egypt are listed in Muhammad 
Mahmid *Alwàn, al-Tasawwuf al-Islami, Cairo 1958, 
71f. In addition to these farikas and the farikas 
mentioned by Bannerth, the following branches were 
active in Egypt in 1973: al-Dawmiyya (two branches), 
al-Djüdiyya, al-Fu?ádiyya, al-Haddádiyya, al-Kasa- 
biyya, al-Hayatiyya, al-Nimriyya, al-Sharkawiyya, 
al-Shawadifiyya and al-‘Imraniyya al-Kubaysiyya. 
Al-Sammàániyya has its own shaykh al-sadjdjada for 
Egypt. Some Egyptian Samm§aniyya, however, 
consider themselves as a part of one or another of the 
Sudanese branches of this order. In Ethiopia, it is the 
only active Khalwatiyya branch. Little is known 
about its present functioning beyond what is reported 
by Trimingham (Islam in Ethiopia, Oxford 1952, 247). 
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Nothing is known about the present state of al- 
Sammi§niyya in Indonesia. L. P. Fauque (04 en est 
PIslam traditionel en Algérie?, in L'Afrique et l'Asie, 
lv (1961), 17-22) provides the most recent information 
on al-Rabmáàniyya, and he states its membership in 
Algeria as 230,000. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references in 
the text, see the literature mentioned in the articles 
by Kissling and the bibliography to Bannerth's 
article, which gives information about Khalwatiyya 
orders active in present-day Egypt and includes 
a translation of Ahmad al-Dardayr, Tubfat al- 
Ikhwan (a set of rules for the murid). Literature 
not mentioned in these studies may be found in 
B. G. Martin, A Short History of the Khalwatiyya 
order of Dervishes, in N. R. Keddie (ed.), Scholars, 
Saints and Sufis, Muslim Religious Institutions 
since 1500, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1972, 275-305, 
which is largely based upon the work of Bannerth 
and Kissling. A Turkish source not mentioned by 
these authors is the anonymous Tariket ‘Aliyye 
Khalwatiyyenin usilu, Istanbul 1288. For literature 
and detailed information about the Khalwatiyya 
orders in Egypt, see F. de Jong, The Sufi Orders in 
post-Ottoman Egypt (in preparation). Muhammad 
al-Makki b. *Aziz, al-Nafahát al-Rahmániyya fi 
Manáhib Ridjàl al-Khalwatiyya, Istanbul 1327 
(partly published), 11-8, gives a list of Khalwatiyya 
writings. Kamal al-Din Muhammad al-Hariri (d. 
1299/1882), Tibyan Wasa tl al-Hak@ik fi Bayan 
Salasil al-Taraik, Mulhak Fatih, mss. 430-2, is 
as valuable for the study of the Khalwatiyya as 
it is for the study of other orders. Muhammad b. 
Sàálib al-Büsnawl al-Khàndji, a/-Djawhar al-Asná 
fi Tarádjim *Ulamà? wa Shufaráà? Büsna, Cairo 
1349, contains a number of biographies of Khal- 
watiyya shaykhs based mainly upon the sources 
mentioned by Kissling. It gives some original data. 
Mehmed Tewfik, Monastir wildyeti ta’rikhdesi, 
Monastir 31328 (cf. Babinger, 409), gives some 
information about the Hayátiyya in Macedonia 
and contains a section on Mehmed HayéAtl, see 
p. 234 of the more easily-accessible Serbian trans- 
lation, Kratka Istorija Bitolskog Vilajeta, Belgrade 
1932, 190-244. For detailed information about 
Rabmàniyya zátwiyas in Algeria and Tunisia, see 
P. J. André, Contribution à l'étude des confréries 
religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1956, 263-89. 

(F. De Jonc) 

KHAMASA [see muzAra‘a]. 

KHAMBAYAT, modern Cambay in Gudjarat, 
western India. Variously spelt in Arabic as Kanbáya, 
Kanbayat, Kanbaya, Kinbaya, Kinbata, the name is 
derived from Khambhat or Khambha (< Stambha- 
tiriha, i.e. "the place of pilgrimage of the pillar’’). 
According to the Muslim geographers, it was situated 
about 3 farsakhs (9 Arabian miles) from the sea. As 
one of the most important ports of western India 
during the mediaeval period, Cambay was famous for 
the beautiful sandals (al-ni‘d! al-kanbatiyya) manu- 
factured there. It also produced rice, fine honey and 
a variety of fruits, but had no date-palms. 

Muslims seemed to have settled down in Cambay 
from early Islamic times; they had Friday mosques 
and Islam was practised by them freely. Al-Mas‘tdi, 
who visited the town in 303/915, says that the local 
governor was a Brahmana named Baniya (probably 
Prachanda, of the Brahmavaloka), who was fond of 
religious discussions with the Muslims and represented 
al-Balharay (Ráshtraküta Indra III, 914-22 A.D.). 
During the 1rth and r2th centuries A.D., Cambay 
appears as one of the chief ports of the Anhilvāra 
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kingdom, and at the time of its conquest by the Mus- 
lims in 697/1298, it is said to have been one of the 
richest towns in India. Ibn Battüta describes it as 
one of the most beautiful towns of India, with fine 
mosques and gorgeous buildings constructed by the 
resident Muslim merchants. It was annexed by the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar in 981/1573. Its decline as 
a port and commercial town, which took place during 
the r1th/17th century, was mainly due to the 
silting-up of the gulf and the swift high-tide or 
“bore”. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khurradādhbih, 56; al- 
Istakhri, 179; Ibn Hawkal*, 320; al-Mukaddasi, 
477; al-Mas‘idi, Murudj, i, 253-4; Ibn Battüta, 
i, 364, ii, 177, 244, iv, 52-7; Nundo Lal Dey, 
The Geographical Dictionary of ancient and med- 
diaeval India, London 1927, 194; The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1908, ix, 292-7; A. S. 
Altekar, A history of important ancient towns and 
cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad, in The Indian Anti- 
quary, liv (Bombay 1925), 47; S. Maqbul Ahmad, 
Indo-Arab Relations, Bombay 1969, 142 n. 

(S. MAQBUL AHMAD) 

KHAMIS MUSHAYT, also Khamis ibn Mushayt, 
the main town in interior SAsir [g.v.] in Saudi Arabia, 
between al-Hidjaz and the Yaman, 22 miles (32 km) 
almost due east of Abháà (q.v.], capital of ‘Asir, on the 
east bank of the principal branch of Wáàdl Bisha, 
part of the main inland drainage system from al- 
Sarat; situated at 42° 45’ long. and 18° 20’ lat., and 
6000 feet (1950 m) of altitude. It is more a cluster of 
villages than a town, and the name is derived from 
the Mushayt clan of the Rushayd section of Shahràn, 
the leaders of which have been the titular heads of 
the Shahran tribe over an unrecorded but probably 
very long time. To the east and northwest, the 
Shahran are by far the most important tribe, while 
towards the southeast elements of Kabtàn are also 
found. Most of the settlements of Khamis Mushayt 
cluster around the villages of Darb and Kambar, and 
the Thursday (khamis) market is held on the plain 
between these two villages. Khamis Mushayt is im- 
portant for strategic and economic reasons. Its easy 
access to Abha, Zahran, and Nadjran made it a 
favourite staging point for military campaigns, e.g. 
those of 1338/1920 and 1353/1934. Its agricultural 
produce grows on terraces to the west and on gently 
sloping land to the east, irrigated by wells and some 
eastward-draining monsoon precipitation, and is 
quite varied, including spring wheat, autumn millet, 
alfalfa, and a number of fruit trees such as apricots, 
peaches, plums, pomegranates, and figs. Cattle are 
More common than camels, and dates must be 
imported. Khamis Mushayt has thus become the most 
important interior trading centre between Bisha and 
the Yaman. It is also worthy of note that it is here 
where a traveller from the north first encounters the 
multiple-storey style of architecture characteristic of 
South Arabia. Since the early 1960s, Khamis Mushayt 
has experienced great growth in size and importance 
with the development of all-weather roads, a main 
airfield, and the establishment of a military garrison. 

Bibliography: Fuad Hamza, Fi bilad ‘Asir, 
Cairo 1951; Muhammad ‘Umar Rafi‘, Fi rubu* 
*Asir, Cairo 1373. Admiralty Handbook, Western 
Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946; H. Philby, 
Arabian Highlands, Ithaca N.Y. 1952; W. Thesiger, 
A Journey through the Tihama, the ‘Asir, and the 
Hijas Mountains, in GJ (1947); H. Philby, The 
Land of Sheba, in GJ (1938); P. Lippens, Expedt- 
tion en Arabie Centrale, Paris 1956. 

(F. S. VIDAL) 


KHAMR (a.), wine. The word, although very 
common in early Arabic poetry, is probably a loan- 
word from Aramaic. The Hebrew yayn has in Arabic 
(wayn) the meaning of black grapes. The question has 
been fully treated by I. Guidi in his Della sede 
primitiva dei popoli semitici, in Memorie della R. 
Acad. dei Lincei, series iii, vol. iii, 603 ff. 


I. JURIDICAL ASPECTS 


Arabia and the Syriac desert are, in contradistinc- 
tion to Palestine and Mesopotamia, not a soil fit 
for the vine; there are, however, exceptions, among 
which may be mentioned al-Tà?if (see H. Lammens, 
Taif, 35 ff. = MFOB, viii, 146ff.), Shibam and 
other parts of Yaman. Wine, probably of an inferior 
quality, is also mentioned in Medina (see below). 
Usually, however, it seems to have been imported 
from Syria and ‘Irak; in early Arabic poetry the 
wine-trade is chiefly connected with Jews and 
Christians, who pitched their tent (hans, also a loan- 
word from Aramaic) among the Bedouins and provided 
it with a sign denoting its character. In it enter- 
tainment sessions were held, in the company of 
female singers who often also belonged to the estab- 
lishment. The wine was kept in jars or skins, provided 
with a mouth-piece which was closed by means of 
a string. 

In the days of Muhammad the people of Mecca and 
Medina used to indulge in drinking wine as often as 
an occasion offered itself, so that drunkenness 
often became a cause of scandal and of indulgence 
in a second vice, gambling, which together with wine, 
incurred Muhammad’s condemnation. Tradition has 
not refrained from describing how Hamza b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib, Mubammad's uncle, in a fit of drunken- 
ness mutilated *Ali's camels (Bukhári, Skarb, báb 13; 
Khums, bàb 1; Muslim, Ashriba, trads. 1, 2; Maghazi, 
bab 12; Abi Dawid, Kharddj, bāb 19). The commen- 
taries on the Kur?àn also relate how Mubammad's 
companions held drinking-parties which caused them 
to commit faults in ritual prayer (see al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, ad süra XIV, 44; Muslim, Fadà?il al-Sahába, 
trad. 44, cf. 45; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 185-6). 

The prohibition of wine was not in Muhammad’s 
programme at the beginning. In Süra XVI, 69 we 
even find it praised as one of the signs of Allàh's 
grace to mankind: “And of the fruit of palmtrees, 
and of grapes, ye obtain an inebriating liquor, and 
also good nourishment”, But the consequences of 
drunkenness manifesting themselves in the way just 
mentioned are said to have led Muhammad to change 
his attitude. The first revelation giving vent to 
these feelings was Sira I, 216: ‘‘They will ask thee 
concerning wine and gambling (maysir). Answer, in 
both there is great sin and also some things of use 
unto men: but their sinfulness is greater than their 
use”. This revelation, however, was not considered 
as a prohibition, As people did not change their 
customs and the order of prayer happened to be 
disturbed in consequence thereof, a new revelation 
was issued, viz. Süra IV, 46: “‘O true believers! come 
not to prayers when ye are drunk, until ye under- 
stand what ye say” etc. But neither was this revela- 
tion considered as a general prohibition of wine, 
until Sūra V, 92 made an end to drinking: “O true 
believers! Surely wine and maysir and stone pillars 
and divining arrows, are an abomination of the work 
of Satan; therefore avoid them, that ye may prosper’. 

This sequence of revelations regarding wine is the 
accepted one among the traditionists and commen- 
tators of the Kur?4n (see Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 
ii, 351-2; Tabari, Tafsir, v, 58 ad süra IV, 46). 
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The prohibition of wine may, however, also be 
looked upon from a wider aspect, as Islam is not 
the only monotheistic religion which has taken a 
negative attitude towards wine. It is well known 
that, according to the Old Testament (Numbers vi, 
3-4) the Nazarite who had wholly devoted himself 
to Yahweh had to abstain from wine and spirits, just 
as the priests before administering the sacred rites 
(Lev. x, 9). The Nabataeans, according to Diodorus 
Siculus (xix, 94, 3), likewise abstained from wine 
and one of their gods is called in their inscriptions 
"the good god who drinks no wine". Likewise, 
abstention from wine belonged to the rule of 
many Christian monks. All this has its roots in 
remote Semitic antiquity which ascribed a demoniac 
character to wine and spirits. The same is true for 
music, especially singing, which is also prohibited 
by Islam. It is not improbable that negative feelings 
of this kind may have worked, together with the 
motives mentioned above, to induce Muhammad to 
prohibit wine. 

The prohibition of the Kur?àn has been taken over 
by the jurists; all madkhabs, and also the Shi‘a, 
call wine faram and the wine-trade is forbidden. 
For an exposition of the Shafi view, see al-Nawawi, 
Minhádj, ed. van den Berg, iii, 241; for that of the 
Hanafis, Fatéwa ‘Alamgiri, vi (Calcutta 1835), 
604 ff.; for that of the Málikis, Zurkàni in his com- 
mentary on the Muwatta’, Cairo 1280, iv, 26; for that 
of the Shi‘a, Sharai* al-Islam, Calcutta 1839, 404. 
Theology reckons the drinking of wine among the 
gravest sins (kaba’ir). 

Hadith has many utterances regarding this 
theme. Wine is the key of all evil (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad, v, 238; Ibn Madja, Ashriba, bab 1). Who 
drinks wine in this world without repenting of it, 
shall not drink it in the other world (Bukhari, 
Ashriba, b&b 1; Muslim, Ashriba, trads. 73, 76-8, 
etc.). Cursed is he who drinks, buys, sells wine or 
causes others to drink it (Abü Dàwüd, Ashriba, 
bab 2; Ibn Madja, Ashkriba, bab 6; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
i, 316; ii, 25, 69, 71, 97, 128, etc.). Who drinks a 
draught of wine on purpose shall have to drink pus 
on Doomsday (Tayálisi, no. 1134). Prayer of him 
who drinks wine is not accepted by God (Nasà'i, 
Ashriba, bab 43; Darimi, Ashriba, bab 3), and faith 
is incompatible with drinking it (Bukhari, A shriba, 
bab 1; Nasa, Ashriba, bab 42, 44). It is even in- 
advisable to use it as medicine (Muslim, Ashriba, 
trad. 12; Abmad b. Hanbal, iv, 311, 317 bis etc.); 
and it is prohibited to use wine for manufacturing 
vinegar (Tirmidhi, Buy5*, bàb 59; Ahmad b. Hanbal 
iii, 119, 260 bis). But times will become ever worse 
and there will be people who declare wine allowed 
(Bukhari, Ashriba, bab 6; Nasà", Ashriba, báb 4r 
etc.), and so it will be drunk by the generation 
of the last days (Bukhari, Ashriba, bab 1; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iii, 176, 202, 213-4). 

The prohibition of wine, although unanimously 
accepted, gave rise to dissensions between the juri- 
dical schools, dissensions which are reflected in 
hadith in a historical disguise. The discussions start 
from the question: what is wine? It is said that, 
when the use of wine was peremptorily prohibited, 
the people of Medina poured out in the streets all 
that they possessed of the appreciated liquor (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii, 132-3; iii, 26, 189-90, 217, 260 bis; 
iv, 355-6). Ibn ‘Umar declares, on the contrary, that 
at the time of the prohibition, there was no wine in 
Medina at all (Bukhari, Askriba, bab 2). Anas b. 
Malik (ibid.) says that there was scarcely any wine 
from grapes in Medina, when the prohibition was 





revealed; people used wine from busr and tamr (two 
kinds of dates). In another tradition (ibid., bab 3) 
wine from fadikh and zahw (two other kinds of dates) 
is mentioned. ‘Umar is represented as delivering a 
khufba which was meant to settle the question; 
according to his son ‘Abd Allah, he said: Wine has 
been prohibited by the Kur?àn; it comes from five 
kinds of fruits, from grapes, from dates, from honey, 
from wheat and from barley; wine is what obscures 
the intellect (wa "l-khamr ma khamara al-‘akl; 
Bukhari, Ashriba, bab 2). The question remained, 
whether beverages prepared from grapes in a dif- 
ferent way were prohibited. There was e.g. a kind of 
syrup. "When ‘Umar visited Syria, the population 
complained of its unhealthy and heavy climate and 
they added: This drink alone will heal us. Then 
*Umar allowed them to drink honey. Then they said: 
Honey cannot heal us. Thereupon one of the natives 
of Syria said to him: May we not prepare something 
of this drink for you? It has no inebriating power. 
He said: All right. Then they cooked it till two-thirds 
were evaporated and one-third of it remained. They 
brought it to ‘Umar, who put his finger into it and 
licked it. Then he said: This is t#/a? like camels’ {#la? 
(viz. the pitch with which they smeared their skins). 
Then he allowed them to drink it’’ (Malik, A shriba, 
bab 14). According to the first chapter of the same 
kitab, however, ‘Umar punishes a man who had 
become drunk on fila’. Juice from grapes, prepared 
by pressing them only, is considered as wine. Tàrik b. 
Suwayd al-Hadrami said to the Prophet, We have in 
our country grapes which we press. May we drink the 
juice? He said: No. This negative answer is given 
three times and when Táàrik asks whether the juice 
may be given the sick to drink, Muhammad answers: 
It is no medicine, it is sickness (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
v, 292 f.) And not only those who drink and sell 
wine are cursed by Mubammad, but also those who 
press grapes and have them pressed in order to drink 
the juice (Ibn Màdja, Ashriba, báb 6). 

Another question of importance arose, in connec- 
tion with spirits: Had they to be considered as 
wine or not? All the madhhabs, except the Hanafis, 
have answered the question in the affirmative sense. 
They have consequently extended the prohibition of 
wine, in accordance with the intention underlying it. 
Tradition, which is the best source for the history 
of the origin of several institutions, shows that the 
question belongs to the much-debated ones. The 
standard hadith, which is found very frequently in 
the classical collections, runs as follows (Muslim’s 
version Imam, trad. 26 is cited, because it contains 
important details) : "Some men of «Abd al-Kays went 
to the Apostle of God and said to him: O Prophet of 
God, we are a tribe belonging to Rabi‘a; between us 
and yourself dwell the infidels of Mudar, so that we 
can only reach you in the sacred month. Tell us 
therefore what we have to tell our tribespeople which 
will open Paradise for us if we to cling to it. The 
Apostle of God answered: I order four things and I 
forbid four things. Serve God without associating 
anything with him. Perform the salai, pay the zakat, 
fast the month of Ramadan and deliver the fifth part 
of booty. And I forbid four things: dubba?, hantam, 
muzaffat and nakir. They asked: O Apostle of God, 
how do you know what the nakir is? He said: Well, 
it is a palmtrunk which you hollow out; then you 
pour small dates into it and upon them water. When 
the process of fermentation has finished, you drink 
it with the effect that a man hits his cousin with the 
sword.—Now among these men there was someone 
who had received a blow of the sword in this way, 
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but he had concealed it out of shame before the 
Apostle of God. So he said: But from what vessels 
should we drink then, O Apostle of God? He an- 
swered: From leather skins, the mouthpieces of 
which are smeared with pitch. They answered: 
O Prophet of God, our country teems with mice so 
that no single skin can be kept whole. Then the 
Prophet of God answered: Even though the mice 
Should eat them, even though the mice should eat 
them, even though the mice should eat them. 

This tradition did not meet with general approval. 
It is said that the Ansar or other people complained 
of their difficulty in finding the skins necessary for 
preserving drinks without their becoming fermented. 
Thereupon the Prophet is said to have withdrawn 
his prohibition, wholly or partly (Bukhari, A skriba, 
bab 8; Muslim, Askriba, trads. 63-6, etc.). In some 
versions of this tradition there occurs the restriction 
that all the fermented inebriating drinks remain 
prohibited. Innumerable are the traditions which 
only contain the rule that all drinks which may cause 
drunkenness are prohibited in any quantity (kull 
muskir harám kathiruhu wa kaliluhu) and this rule has 
passed into many books of fikk (Bukharl, Maghazi, 
bab 60; Muslim, Ashriba, trads. 67-75; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, i, 145; ii, 16 bis; iii, 38; iv, 87; v, 25-6; 
vi, 36, etc.). Of special traditions prohibiting fer- 
mented drinks, there may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing. It is forbidden or disapproved of to sell 
raisins if they are to be used for preparing nabidh 
(Nasā’i, Ashriba, báb 51, 51). It is prohibited to mix 
together different kinds of fruits so that the mixture 
should become intoxicating. This tradition occurs 
frequently; see e.g. Bukhari, A shriba, bab 11; Muslim, 
Ashriba, trads. 16-29; Nasa7i, Ashriba, babs 4-17; 
Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 360; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 276; ii, 46; 
vi, 242, 292. But each of these kinds may be used 
separately for preparing a non-fermented drink 
(Muslim, A shriba, trads. 81-3; Nasa1, Ashriba, babs 
14-18, etc.). 

It can easily be seen that the difficulty in this 
matter was caused by two circumstances. People 
were accustomed to prepare from all kinds of dates, 
from raisins and other fruits, drinks which only 
became inebriating if they were preserved a long 
time, and probably also if they were prepared after 
special methods. Where was the line of demarcation 
between the allowed and the prohibited kind to be 
placed? Several collections of traditions went so far 
as to mention nabidh among the drinks prepared by 
Muhammad's wives and drunk by him (Muslim, 
Ashriba, trads. 79-89; Ahmad, i, 232-3, 240, 287, 
320-1, 336, 355, 369, 372; li, 35; iil, 304, 307, 313-14, 
326, 379, 384, etc.). Abü Dàwüd (Ashriba, bab 10) 
and Ibn Madja (Ashriba, bab 12) have preserved a 
tradition on this subject which is instructive. Ibn 
Máàdja's version is given here: *A?isha said ‘‘We used 
to prepare nabidh for the Apostle of God in a skin; 
we took a handful of dates or a handful of raisins, 
cast it into the skin and poured water upon it. The 
nabidh we prepared in this way in the morning was 
drunk by him in the evening; and when we prepared 
it in the evening he drank it the next morning". 
In another tradition of the same 040, Ibn ‘Abbas says 
that the Prophet used to drink this nabidh even on 
the third day; but what was left then was poured out. 

All this could, however, not persuade the majority 
of the fakihs to declare nabidh allowed; three of 
the madhhabs as well as the Shi‘a prohibit the use 
of nabidk. The Hanafi school, on the other hand, 
allows it, when used with moderation, for medicinal 
purposes, etc. 


It would take us too far to give here a detailed 
survey of the opinions of the fakiks of all madhhabs; 
it would be superfluous, to some extent at least, 
because the more important differences regard 
chiefly nabidk only. The following rapid survey is 
based on the Fat@waé ‘Alamgiri, vi, 604 ff. (cf. 
Sha'ràni's Mizán, Cairo 1279, 192-3). 

Allowed according to the idjma‘ is non-fermented, 
very sweet drink. 

Prohibited (haram), according to the idjma‘, are 
wine and sakar of every kind. As to wine, there 
are six cases: to drink it in any quantity or to make 
use of it is harám; to deny this is kufr; to buy, sell, 
present it, etc. is harám; no responsibility (dirán) 
rests on him who spoils or destroys wine (mutlifha) ; 
whether wine is a possession (mdl) is an unsettled 
point; it is nadjis just as blood and urine; he who 
drinks any quantity of it is liable to punishment. 

Several kinds of products prepared by means of 
grapes (bàdhiR, munassaf, etc.) are prohibited ac- 
cording to the majority (“amma) of the fakihs. 

Allowed, according to the majority of the fakihs 
are fila? (see above) or muthallath and nabidh from 
dates with the restrictions mentioned above. So is 
juice from grapes when the process of cooking has 
made to evaporate two-thirds. Muhammad (al- 
Shaybani (q.v.]) has a deviating opinion on this point. 

As to the punishment of him who drinks wine, 
hadith tells us that Muhammad and Abi Bakr were 
wont to inflict forty blows by means of palm branches 
or sandals (Bukhari, Hudid, bab 2-4; Hudid, trads. 
35-7). Under ‘Umar’s caliphate, however, Khalid b. 
al-Walid reported to him that people were indulging 
in prohibited drinks. Thereupon ‘Umar consulted 
the Companions, who advised him to fix the number 
of blows at eighty, a number suggested by the 
Kur’4n which prescribes that those who accuse 
muhsanát of zinà?, without being able to prove their 
accusations by the aid of four witnesses, shall be 
punished with eighty blows (Süra XXIV, 4). 

Repeated drinking of wine, according to some 
traditions, was punished by death at Mubammad's 
order (Aba Dawid, Hudid, bab 36; Ibn Madja, 
Hudtd, bab 17; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 136, 166, 191; 
iv, 93, etc.). It is, however, added in some traditions 
that capital punishment in such cases is not according 
to the sunna of the Prophet (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 125, 
130; cf. Tayálisi, no. 183). 

The different madhhabs have adopted *Umar's 
view; drinking wine is punished with eighty blows; 
if the transgressor is a slave this number is however 
reduced to forty, because in the Kur?àn the punish- 
ment of the handmaid’s zinā’ is fixed at half the 
amount of blows with which the free woman is 
punished (Sūra IV, 30). The Shāfiʻis, however, 
cling to the practice ascribed to Muhammad and 
Abū Bakr; with them the number of blows is con- 
sequently forty or twenty (see Zurķāni, iv, 42; 
Nawawi, in Muslim, iv, 156). 

The prohibition of wine and spirits (according to 
three of the four madhhabs) is one of the distinctive 
marks of the Muslim world; its consequences can 
hardly be overrated. This is not seriously affected by 
the fact that transgressors have been numerous, 
according to literary evidence. The praise of wine, 
not uncommon in pre-Islamic poetry, remained one 
of the favourite topics also of Muslim poets (cf. the 
wine-songs by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Abii Nuwas, etc., and 
see KHAMRIYYA), and at the court of the Caliphs wine 
was drunk at revelling parties as if no prohibition 
existed at all (see e.g. The roor Nights, passim). 
Even the common people could not always and 
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everywhere refrain from their national drink, date 
wine of several kinds; the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-CAziz deemed it necessary to promulgate a special 
edict in order to abolish this custom (see von Kremer, 
Culturgeschichtliche Streifetige, Leipzig 1873, 68-9). 
Wine has a special place in the literary works of 
the mystics, where it is one of the symbols of 
ecstasy, In this point they only took over the language 
of their Christian and non-Christian predecessors. 
As early as Philo of Alexandria ecstasy is compared 
with intoxication (see especially his De Vita Con- 
templativa). Among the Ibahiyya, language may have 
been a reflex of practice; but this cannot be said of 
Siifis in general, who on the contrary, clung to the 
ascetic methods of the via purgativa. As to Hàfiz's 
wine- and love songs, it is an unsettled point whether 
they are merely metaphorical or not. 
Bibliography: Freytag, Einleitung in das 
Studium der arabischen Sprache, Bonn 1861, 272-3; 
G. Jacob, Studien in vorislamischen Dichtern, iii, 
2nd ed., Berlin 1897, 96ff.; A. von Kremer, 
Culturgeschichte des Orients, Vienna 1875-7, i, 149; 
ii, 204 ff.; A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isláms, 
Heidelberg 1922, index; I. Goldziher, Muham- 
medanische Studien, i, 19-33; idem, in ZDMG, xii 
(1887), 40, 95-6; idem, Muh. Recht in Theorie und 
Wirklichkeit, in Zeitschr. für vergl. Rechtswiss., viii 
(1889), 408; A. Schaade, Islam und Alkohol 
(Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 36 sur Vossischen Zeitung 
No. 454, Sept. 7, 1913); Nóldeke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte des Qoráns, i, 182, 3; 199, n. I1, 3; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, gen. index, s.v. 
wijn; Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des isl. Gesetzes, 
178 ff., 304; 3rd ed., in Dutch, 172-3, 208; I. 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam!, Heidel- 
berg 1910, 63-7, French tr. Arin, Le dogme et la 
loi de l'Islam, Paris 1920, 53-7; H. Laoust, Le 
Traité de droit publique d'Ibn Taimiya, Beirut 1948, 
107-14; Ahmad Fathi Bahnasi, al-Djar@im fi 
'I-fikh al-islámi, Cairo 1959, 155-65; Y. Linant de 
Bellefonds, Traité de droit musulman comparé, 
Paris-The Hague 1965, i, nos. 240-1. 
(A. J. WENSINCK*) 


2. AS A PRODUCT. 


Wine has been known in the Orient since the 
earliest times, and Arabic literature preserves vague 
memories of its legendary origin, not omitting to 
recall the demonic aspect, in accordance with Kur?4n 
V, 90-2. It takes account, on the one hand, of Babylo- 
nian traditions linked to Biblical characters such as 
Adam and Noah (cf. the Midrash based on Babylonian 
elements; Tanhümá, Lublin 1879, 28-9) and, on the 
other hand, of the Aramaic-Syriac extra-Biblical 
tradition, thus symbolising that ancient culture of 
the Fertile Crescent inherited by the mediaeval 
Muslim world. Certain versions link the origin of wine 
to the two great civilisations which were neighbours 
to Islam, that of Rüm and that of India (cf. al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüdj, ii, 88-92, 88 518-9; al-Rakik al- 
Kayrawàni, Kwfb al-surür, B.N. Paris, ar. 3302, 
i. 42; al-Nawàdii, Halbat al-kumayt, Cairo 1938, 
11-12; al-Badri al-Dimashki, Rahat al-arwahk, B.N. 
Paris, ar. 3544, ff. 58a-59a; Bahr al-hikāyāt, B.N. 
Paris, ar. 3588, ff. 107b-108b; the literature of the 
awa il [q.v.], notably Istanbul, Reisülküttab, 899, 
f. 98b; Topkapi, E.H. 1329, f. 69; B.N. Paris, ar. 2079, 
ff. 96a-97a, 5931, f. 252a). 

The Book of Agriculture attributed to Ibn Wah- 
shiyya [g.v.] points out the importance of the vine 
in the Fertile Crescent, and alludes to wines in 
speaking of the various types of grape which are 





suitable for their manufacture (Leiden ms. or. 303, 
ii, 87-291). 

The Arabs who settled in agricultural regions had 
no real tradition of viticulture; in fact, in pre-Islamic 
Arabia vineyards were rare and wine-vaults even 
more sè (however, there were some in al-Țā’if). The 
quality of the wine was mediocre, and a certain 
amount must even then have been imported, mainly 
by Jewish and Christian merchants (after the birth 
of Islam, this commerce was practised exclusively by 
these two communities, as a result of the Kur?ànic 
prohibition). One should not suppose that the Be- 
douin knew nothing of wine (as is claimed by the Shu* 
übis [Bashshàr, Diwán, Cairo 1950-6, i, 378, l. 2, 
and especially Abü Nuwàs, Diwán, Cairo 1898, 244-5; 
cf. Ibn Kutayba, *Uyün, iii, 237; Ibn Hamdün, 
Tadhkira, Istanbul Ragib, 1083, iii, f. 287a; Ibn 
Gharsiya, in Nawàdir al-makhtütát, Cairo 1951, 250]), 
nor that they drank it to excess (Ibn Hàwi, Fann 
al-shi*r al-khamri, Beirut n.d., 11). The truth is that 
the ancient Arabs were acquainted with wine, though 
tasting it only on rare occasions such as inter-tribal 
fairs (cf. G. Jacob, Studien in ar. Dichtung, Berlin 
1895, 95-109; H. Lammens, Le berceau de l'Islam, 
Paris 1914, 84-5; H. F. Lutz, Viticulture and brewing 
in the Ancient Orient, Leipzig 1922, 33-7, 143-51; 
Djawád ‘Ali, Ta?rikh al-*Arab kabl al-Islam, Baghdad 
I951-9, viii, 162-5). 

The expansion of Islam enabled the Muslims to 
familiarise themselves with new regional types of 
wine, and the taste of the consumers gained in refine- 
ment to the extent that connoisseurs were able to 
appreciate and distinguish between wines of diverse 
origin; al-Djàbiz (Shárib) speaks even of various 
**wine-producing regions" (buldan). The poets of the 
Islamic era speak of countries renowned before the 
advent of Islam for the quality of their wines (for 
Beirut, see F. Gabrieli, in RSO, xv (1935), 39; for 
‘Ana, in Upper-Mesopotamia, see al-Akhtal, Diwan, 
Beirut 1891, 117; F. Gabrieli, art. cit., 51; J. Ben- 
cheikh, in BEO, xviii (1963-4), 18-20; cf. Ibn Hawkal, 
tr. Kramers-Wiet, 223; for Iran see F. Gabrieli, art. 
cit., 62; for the viticultural tradition, very often of 
Sasanid origin, cf. the wine-producing regions men- 
tioned by al-Tha‘alibi, in J. M. Unvala, King Husrav 
and his boy, Paris 1926, 45, and J. Bencheikh, op. cit. 
There were also renowned wine-producing districts in 
Egypt and in other parts of the Muslim world. 

As regards the wine-making process, the informa- 
tion that we have is not very extensive. The grapes 
were trodden, with a light jumping movement, in a 
ma‘sara {shallow vat), according to an ancient 
procedure. Wine-presses of circular motion were not 
introduced in the Orient until very late (some ancient 
specimens still exist in certain monasteries in the 
Lebanon). A poet of the 4th/xoth century (apud al- 
Nuwayri, Niháya, iv, 144), describes the ma*sara as 
a sea of red flames in which the labourer stands, the 
lower half of his body soaked with the grape-juice. 
From the 7th/13th century onwards, miniatures 
provide the best illustrations of the process (see 
D. S. Rice, Deacon or drink, in Arabica, v (1958), to 
which may be added Leningrad ms. S. 23, p. 76); 
here labourers are seen carrying the grapes, others 
press them by treading them in a vat, hanging on 
straps in order to jump more easily; in the vat there 
is an aperture, allowing the juice to flow out into a 
receptacle; against a wall stand the amphorae 
(dann, pl. dinán) with tapered bases, in which the 
fermentation takes place (in vaults, seldom in the 
open), and the maturation (on the storing in am- 
phorae, cf. Leningrad S 23, pp. 44, 103; yet what are 
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involved are perhaps not wine amphorae, but large 
water containers, see G. Le-Bon, La Civilisation, Paris 
1884, 397, and cf. the khazedn described by Kusha- 
djim, Diwan, 1313, 83, and al-Suyütt, al-Hay?a al~- 
saniyya, Univ. of Istanbul, Arap 1:476, f. 50). 
These various stages are described in werks of 
literature, while religious treatises aimed at prohibit- 
ing the consumption of certain drinks, concern 
themselves at some length with the various types of 
vessel used for fermentation. 

The mediaeval anthologies and the treatises of fikh 
list various ingredients for the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages; fruits: dates (see TAMR), figs, 
apricots, cherries, mulberries, and various berries; 
cereals: wheat, barley, maize, millet; honey (hy- 
dromel is called bit‘); sugar cane; milk (Ibn Kutayba, 
Ashriba, speaks of the making of alcoholic drinks 
from different kinds of milk), especially mares’ milk 
(for making ktimis, introduced at an early stage by 
the Turks, and attested from the 5th/11th century 
onwards, which was to become the favourite drink of 
the Mamlüks [see KuMts]). On all these beverages, 
see SHARAB, 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 

in the text, see Djahiz, Risdla fi ’l-sharib wa ’l- 

mashrib, in Ras@il, ed. Sandibi, 276-84; idem, 

Madk al-nabidh, ibid., 285-91; Ibn Kutayba, K. al- 

Ashriba, ed. M. Kurd ‘Ali, Damascus 1366/1947; 

al-Rakik al-Kayrawani, Kufb al-surir, Damascus 

1969 (this edition, based on a ms. of the British 

Museum, does not contain the section quoted 

above from that of the Bibl. Nat.); Nawdadji, op. 

cit., 7-8, 166-77; Badri Dimashki, op. cit., 54-66, 

74-5; Concordance de la tradition musulmane, s.vv. 

bit, dubbà^, fadikh, hantam, mizr, mukayyar, 

muzaffat, nakir; Sarakhsi, Mabs#, Cairo 1324-31, 

xxiv, 1-35; Raffa, al-Muhibb wa 'l-mahbüb wa 'l- 

mashmim wa'l-mashrab, ms. Leiden or. 559, 

ff. 143b-176a; Ghuzili, Mafali‘, Cairo 1880, i, 

128-44; list of drinks by Ibn Sayyàr al-Warrak, 

in H. Zayyat, Fann al-tabikh, in Machrig, xli 

(1947), 25; Dj. Said, Taftawwur  al-khamriyyát, 

Cairo n.d. (J. Saban) 

KHAMRIYYA (a.), designates a Bacchic or 
wine poem in modern critical terminology, at least 
since Taha Husayn in 1923 (Hadith al-Arbia’, ii, 71). 
This name does not seem to be attested in the 
mediaeval nomenclature of the genres. The usual 
expressions al-kawl fi'l-khamr, lahu ma‘ani fi'l-khamr, 
wassaf li’'l-khamr, indicate the existence of themes, 
but do not include any willingness to organise them 
into an independent poem. In fact, the problem of 
appellation conceals the problem of evolution, of 
which the principal stages will be traced here. 

i. In early times: the inserted statement. The state 
in which the works of the Djàhiliyya have been 
transmitted to us forbids our pronouncing on the 
problems that the working of the Bacchic framework 
poses. It is possible, despite that, to put forward 
observations which are not without interest. The first 
concerns the insertion of statements in compositions 
with many themes, sc. the Mu‘allakat of Labid 
(vv. 57-61), ‘Antara (vv. 37-40), and especially ‘Amr 
b. Kulthüm (vv. 1-8), where the person involved 
already has a closer relationship with this type of 
inspiration. With the elegiac poet Murakkish al- 
Asghar, uncle of Tarafa, the Bacchic statement 
presents itself in the »aszb as a syntactic and semantic 
intrusion. As a tool for comparison, it does not 
have an autonomous function. Several other poems 
offer examples of instrumental, inserted statements: 
in an amorous evocation of ‘Awf b. ‘Atiyya (Mufad- 


daliyyat, no. 124, vv. 5-6); in a heterogenous sequence 
of animal descriptions of Mutammim (or Malik) b. 
Nuwayra (Muf., no. 9, vv. 28-30); in a sequence of 
fakhr of Rabi‘a b. Makrim al-Dabbt (Muf., no. 113, 
vv. 10-13); or even the object of a poem of munddama 
heightening both bragging and satire in ‘Abd al- 
Masih b. SAsala (Muf., no. 72). 

There is reason to question whether this fact 
reveals the beginning of work on Bacchic statements 
presented in certain frameworks to which they are 
strictly subordinated or whether some themes, in- 
cluded in a framework more or less well established, 
appear in some common thematic areas in several 
tegisters. Is it a question of scattered and corollary 
statements, or of themes properly so-called ? 

The analysis of two other texts would rather in- 
cline one to the second hypothesis, obviously without 
being able to assert anything as historical. In one 
of these, attributed to ‘Alkama b. *Abada (Mwf., 
No. 120, vv. 39-45), the Bacchic sequence follows a 
development of fakhr. It is written into a whole that 
is ruled and ordered by the amatory framework, 
which rules even the long description of a she-camel. 
However, we are in the presence of statements 
already on the lines of Abü Nuwás, with precise 
vocabulary, images finely welded together and 
homogeneous language. 

Another piece, more important, dating from the 
first years of Islam confirms our impression. It comes 
from ‘Abda b. al-Tabib (Mwf., no. 26, vv. 66-81), 
and comprises a sequence of 15 purely Bacchic lines. 
The juxtaposition of several descriptions (she-camel, 
fight of a wild bull with dogs, visit to a wine mer- 
chant) permits one to note the relationship of the 
language used on these different occasions. The vo- 
cabulary, whose precision borders on technicality, 
derives from the Bedouin context and the images 
presented in the Bacchic statements originated in the 
same socio-cultural background. In fact, this poet 
is a technician of the wasf, which uses similar realistic 
writing to describe an animal, a cup-bearer or an 
ewer. With this poet, there is no sensibility to pleas- 
ure, no awareness of voluptuousness. However, this 
text, in so far as it is genuine, proves the existence 
of an established framework. 

The theory may be advanced that in the Bedouin 
tradition this framework, used in the form of co- 
herent groups of statements or in inserted fragments, 
had already been made the object of a certain 
rectification. Its basic elements are in service, but it 
remains dependent on the major framework or 
enclosed in a purely descriptive scheme. 

The Precursors of al-Hira: Attention should be 
drawn to the particularism of a group of poets of 
al-Hira [g.v.] in whom Bacchism constitutes a 
dominant characteristic, at least, if one wishes to 
believe the fragmentary texts which are in our 
possession A new tendency seems to be displayed in 
an area more propitious to the blossoming of the 
khamriyya, where the literary production reflects an 
existential attitude and expresses a view of the world. 
The autonomy of the framework tends to assert 
itself, the language becomes more supple and better 
adapted to the nature of the inspiration, and the 
brief Bacchic poem makes its appearance. 

It is possible to make a list of famous poets having 
more or less strong connections with the sphere of 
al-Hira. Some use the technique of the inserted 
statement. For instance, Murakkish al-Agghar (cf. 
above), al-Aswad b. Ya‘fir [g.v.] (Mwf., no. 44, 
vV. 2I-4; nO. I25, vv. 6-7) and Tarafa. With the 
latter, the principal themes are in service and the 
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philosophy of intoxication appears in relief (Mu‘alla- 
ka, vv. 45-57). Although still attached to the fakhy, 
included in a heterogeneous kasida written in the 
Bedouin context, this poem introduces a particular 
treatment of Bacchism. 

It is in this sense that several other poets are 
regarded rightly as true precursors. The Tamimi 
Christian author of combined Arab-Iranian culture, 
*Adi b. Zayd [g.v.], produced poems of which frag- 
ments survive. Their writing foreshadows unques- 
tionably that of the later great tradition. The work of 
Abia Mihdijan [q.v.] is badly mutilated, but his per- 
sonality may be viewed as a means to illustrate the 
attitude of refusal that would characterise his 
successors. Finally, the diwan of al-A‘shA Maymin 
[q.v.] includes about ten pieces, important because of 
the number of lines devoted to the Bacchic frame- 
work, which, however, never constitutes the whole of 
the poem. We have before us here an autonomous 
discourse which is written in the space of the kasida 
similar to other frameworks. The poet expresses in it 
a genuine pleasure without a bad conscience or 
aggressiveness. The monsters of Bacchism, who will 
appear later, do not dwell there. Moreover, its 
language is strong, still rough and one may speak of 
an inspiration still sustained by the Bedouin environ- 
ment. But the use of numerous Persian words must 
also be noted, especially when flowers are mentioned 
—there is the beginning of a poetry of rawdiyyát or 
nawriyyat which was to develop later. Thus an 
Iranian influence is felt which also affected ‘Adi b. 
Zayd. The work of al-A‘sha reveals how the tend- 
encies are entangled or juxtaposed and makes there- 
fore hazardous any hypothesis which would claim to 
distinguish them. One must be content with the 
observation that several elements of the Bacchic 
framework are set there and that there is an evolution 
towards a specific kind of writing and the char- 
acteristics of a genre. 

ii, The First Century: consolidation of a framework. 
While set entirely under the sign of a historic muta- 
tion, the first century of Islam is still a period of 
transition and, as such, marked by great complexity. 
In a purely operative manner, it is possible to 
distinguish two types of production: 

(a) HidjaziBacchism. In a Hidjaz disappointed 
in its ambitions, which history made of marginal 
consequence and immobilised as sacred, it is well- 
known how hedonism developed among the rep- 
resentatives of an idle aristocracy. This was a decisive 
stage for amorous poetry and Bacchic poetry, which 
lent support to one another and shared between them 
some large thematic areas. In view of this, Hassan b. 
Thabit is a forerunner, especially as the local trend 
is linked with the influence that the court of al-Hira 
had on him. Even if his work is in part apocryphal, 
and even if his Bacchic statements survive scattered 
in mainly laudatory compositions, he was capable of 
some audacities, of which posterity preserved the 
memory (Yakiit, Udaba’, xv, 164-6). 

Hidjàzi Bacchism is well represented by Ibn 
Sayhàn [4.v.], a not very productive poet, but one who 
dedicated himself to wine and love and was often 
punished for it. Al-Ahwas is the type of aristocrat 
of whom it could almost be said that he combined 
several features of the libertine, while taking care 
not to give to that word a meaning which would 
exceed the socio-cultural realities of the time. A great 
lover of the pleasures which love, music and drink 
offered him, he put an adventurous insolence into 
his pursuit of them, saw how far he could go with 
morality or even with religion, and arrived, at a 


political attitude that was critical of the régime that 
brought him to the pillory and exile. It is a great pity 
that the state of his works hardly allows judgement 
to be made, for certain fragments are significant, 
notably those that are concerned with the combined 
treatment of the elegiac and Bacchic frameworks. 

(b) «Iráki Bacchism. Due to the copiousness of 
his Bacchic work, al-Akhtal [g.v.], another Christian 
connected with the milieu of al-Hira, appears as the 
successor of al-A'shà, and that despite the harsh 
evaluation that certain modern critics have placed on 
his real importance. But once the necessary cautions 
have been given as to the present state of the diwán, 
it must be acknowledged that we are analysing here 
an important treatment of the framework studied. 
Indeed, Bacchic development is inserted in a kasida, 
But the variety of the themes (concerning the prepa- 
ration of wine and its effects), the diversity of the 
descriptive processes, and, generally, the coherence 
of the scheme, allows some interesting observations 
to be made (M. S. Benani, Bacchic themes and. per- 
sonalities in the diwan of al-Akhfal, thesis [in Arabic], 
Algiers 1965, and Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab, Algiers, 
i (1967), 59-78). One might mention here the over- 
lapping of the themes of water and wine, which 
compose very rich semantic constellations. Beneficent 
or destructive, abundant or rare, calm or violent, 
occupying space with their sound and perfume, 
leading to drunkenness or suspending it, water and 
wine join together or confront one another to impose 
a framework of liquidity which continues in strict 
relationship with reality. Later poets were to depart 
from this reality and their work was to become 
enriched with symbolic significance. 

The poetry of al-Akhtal preserves some charac- 
teristics of traditional Bedouin Bacchism as it con- 
tinued in this first century in a few poems of al- 
‘Udjayr b. ‘Abd Allah al-Salili (A ghdani, xiii, 60, 
and al-Djumahi, Tabakdat, 517 ff.) and al-Nàbigha 
b. Shayban (A ghani, vii, 107-8, 110); cf. Blachére, 
HLA, iii, 505). But it is also connected with another 
type of inspiration that develops in ‘Irak, especially 
at al-Küfa, which sets itself up as heir of al-Hira. 
With this type must be linked the works of Haritha 
b. Badr al-Ghudani [q.v.], comprising about 80 lines, 
which certify that numerous Abii Nuwis-like pro- 
cesses were already in use. A great drinker (khimmir), 
this noble Basran of Tamim defied the prohibition 
on drinking where Bedouin bragging takes on quite 
significant tones of rebellion. But the poet is mediocre 
and his Bacchism has few nuances, finding only 
inadequate expression. 

Malik b. Asma? b. Khàridja (A ghàni, xvii, 158-67; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ski‘r, 666-7), a senior official of al- 
Hadjdjadj’s with few scruples, sings of the pleasures 
of love, music and wine in this light language which 
was soon to impose itself on khamriyyat. 

But it is above all another Kifan, a pure Arab, 
al-Mughira b. ‘Abd Allah, called al-Ukayshir al-Asadi 
(A ghani, xi, 234-59; cf. Blachére, HLA, iii, 515), 
who represents one of the first truly Bacchic person- 
alities of the literature of the first century. This 
writer was first of all a picturesque Bohemian with 
little to recommend him, but amusing and quiet- 
loving, who haunted the taverns and monasteries of 
al-Hira, and formed with several companions a group 
called the mudjdjan al-Kiifa. We are here at the 
beginning of the libertine school of al- Kifa which was 
henceforth to be exposed to the repression of official 
morality. 

Al-Ukayshir is moreover an excellent poet, who 
describes wine in beautiful language, still strongly 
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marked by the Bedouin lexical tradition. In this 
poetry, which is very true to life, describing tavern 
adventures, the relation is skilful and lively, the 
Bacchism vigorous and sympathetic. This type of 
inspiration can be connected with the brief and rather 
dull pieces of the Küfan Mubammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rabmàn al-Tharwàni (al-Shabushti, Diyàáràát, 49, 176, 
230-2), an inveterate drinker and lover of young men, 
found dead among the leather bottles of a low tavern. 
So, in the first century, various tendencies exploited 
a well-established framework to which great poets 
were soon to give fuller expansion. 

iii. The Second Century: the assertion of a literary 
style. 

(a) A great forerunner: al-Walid b. Yazid. 

The second century, which was to end with the 
glory of Abii Nuwas, had at its outset that of the 
caliph al-Walid b. Yazid. Between the two men the 
line of descent is direct. Everything is included 
between these two poles: a philosophy of existence, 
the conception of an art, the practice of a language. 
A style of writing defines Bacchic poetry as a major 
inode of speech. 

Al-Walid, a controversial personality if ever there 
was (see our brief sketch of a counter-portrait in 
Encyclopaedia Universalis, Thesaurus, s.v.), Arab 
prince, poet and composer linked with the musical 
School of the Hidjàz, throwing himself into the 
passions of life, free with a lordly freedom that 
could not conceive of any limit and, hence, of any 
morality, is doubly important. He gathered around 
himself a literary group, in which were Ibn Mayyada 
(q.v.]; Ibn Shurd‘a; Yazid b. Dabba, an excellent 
poet, the inseparable friend of the prince (A ghani, 
vii, 92-100); Yahyà b. Ziyàd al-Hárithi, and many 
others. Also, conspicuous personalities like Muti* b. 
Ilyas, Hammad al-Rawiya and Hammad ‘Adjrad, the 
famous libertines of al- Kifa frequented his salon. The 
composition of this literary group is significant, 
and makes understandable the literary admiration of 
al-Walid for *Adi b. Zayd and for Bashshár b. Burd, 
whose personality and work incontestably dominates 
this century. 

Moreover, al-Walid is recognised as the master 
of modern Bacchism. The author of al-A ghani asserts 
it already: this poet composed numerous poems which 
were plundered, notably by al-Husayn b. al-Dahhak 
[g.v.] and Abü Nuwaàs (A ghàni, vii, 21). The quality 
of the borrowers is itself a homage rendered to a 
work of which only some fragments have been 
preserved. The Bacchic inspiration is here very close 
to the amorous inspiration which predominates. 
Features of exquisite delicacy in the sentiment, of 
finesse in the expression, can be neighbours to excesses 
which still go to set off an insolent elegance. The 
language by its simplicity and its naturalness breaks 
away from the heavy machinery of conventional 
poetry. Bacchism finds suddenly a personality which 
animates it and a way of writing, even more, a style— 
that is to say a depth—able to exploit the richnesses 
of its register. Bacchic speech has combined all its 
mediums. 

(b) The libertines of al-Kifa. The poets of al-Kifa 
form a group whose homogeneity is such that it is 
permissible to speak of a school which becomes 
notable in the second half of the second century. 
Al-Küfa became the centre of a poetical activity, of 
which the components are complex and the charac- 
teristics diverse. Its motivations originate at many 
levels, and their interactions do not allow them to 
be disentangled easily. Everything comes within the 
conception of what could almost be called a counter- 
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culture: the political, the religious, the racial, the 
economic and the social. It is here, and at its best, 
that Bacchism appears as the expression of a rebellion, 
that the attitudes of the poet take on subversive 
overtones. The rebellion is spectacularly directed 
against religious precepts: it is not an accident that 
most of the poets of this group fall under the accusa- 
tion of zandaka (cf. for example, A ghani, xiii, 280, 
335, but all the sources underline this point), and 
several of them paid with their life for their desire 
to reject a constraining socio-cultural system. For it 
goes without saying that the subversion did not only 
aim at the Kur?ànic law; it was in fact the entire 
system of a culture that was threatened. 

This group includes famous luminaries of the 
literary milieu, such as Wáliba b. al-Hubàb; the 
three Hammads: ‘Adjrad, al- Rawiya and al-Zibrikàn; 
and Muti‘ b. Iyàs, who all died between 155/772 and 
169/787. Their freedom of morals, their anti-religious 
spirit or their indifference towards religion, their 
Shu'übi tendencies, are a mark of this period. 
Bashshar b. Burd is their great contemporary. 
But his work, fundamentally amorous, touches only 
slightly upon the Bacchic framework, and, if his 
companions are sometimes drunk, he loves above all 
to sing of the beauty of the mughanniya or singing 
girl. 

Among the libertines one notices the presence of 
poets who are little-known, but who are nevertheless 
of great interest for the study of the genre. Such is 
Bakr b. Kharidja (A ghani, xxiii, 66 ff.; al-Shabushti, 
Diyárát, 242-3), a Kifan mawld of Asad, a poor 
Bohemian who was deprived of his reason by drink 
and misery. He spent most of his time in taverns, and 
took refuge to drink amongst the ruins of al-Hira. 
He is the author of small pieces which al-Djahiz and 
Di‘bil enjoyed. 

‘Ammar b. ‘Amr, whose kunya is poorly established 
as Dhü Kinàz or Kubàr (Agháni, xxiii, 366 ff.), was 
the friend of Hammad al-Ràwiya and Muti* b. Lyàs; 
his wife, a shrew, shared in his drinking. A minor 
poet, he is the author of numerous love poems and 
some khamriyyat. 

Appearing here also is Yahya b. Ziyad al-Harithi 
(Diydrat, 247 ff.), who gave himself over to some 
unbridled orgies with his friend Muti* b. Iyàs. The 
two were accused of zandaka, and it is true that their 
provocative attitudes do not leave any doubt as to 
the unbelief of Muti* who was absolutely passionate 
in his anti-religious activities. 

With the Küfan milieu of this period is associated 
Abü Dulàma [Q.v.], a habitué of taverns and a great 
lover of joyful evenings spent far from the palace 
where he was kept as a buffoon. Exasperated by the 
religious duties, he hurls several vigorous gibes 
against Islam. There must be noted in his production 
some characteristics, notably linguistic, which make 
one think of an inspiration of popular origin. This 
fact, attested also in Hammáàd *A djrad, shows firstly 
that the Bacchic genre is directly opposed to lau- 
datory poetry, whose official function is specific. But 
one is also left thinking that the poetry of rebellion, 
based on an existential attitude, and transcribed 
in a literary or non-literary form—according to the 
dominant norms—has perhaps drawn vigour and 
vivacity from a people absolutely excluded from the 
cultural system (cf. J. E. Bencheikh, Poétique arabe, 
Les voies d'une création, Paris 1975, ch. i). 

We may note finally that the works of this group 
are quite sparse. But they played a decisive role in 
the maturation of a genre which eventually found its 
masters in the second half of the century. 
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(c) The Pre-Nuwásians. Emphasis must be placed 
on the most original, the most striking of these, and 
reparations be paid for an injustice that posterity 
commits against him, sc. Abu 'l-Hindi al-Riyàhi 
(it is difficult to establish his exact name: Agháni 
Xx, 293; al-Kutubi, Fawàát, ii, 240 ff.; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, ‘Ikd, vi, 342; al-Ma‘arri, Ghufrdn, 168, 208; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ski‘r, 572; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakét, 
136-43, etc.). A poet of Arab origin, he lived mostly 
in Khurasàn and Sidjistàn, and this remoteness 
explains how he came to be forgotten. His talent was 
nevertheless real. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, who composed in 
the 3rd century the first anthology of Bacchic poetry 
that has come down to us, asserts that Abii Nuwas, 
al-Husayn b. al-Dabbàk and Abia Hiffan were able 
to establish themselves in the genre only after reading 
his poems (T'abakát, 142). The author of the Agháni 
quotes the judgement delivered by Abü ‘Ubayda 
and confirmed by Ishak al-Mawsili, according to 
which Abii NuwAs drew all his inspiration from 
Abu 'l-Hindi (Agháni, xx, 29). Even anecdotes of 
which he was the hero are attributed to other per- 
sonalities who were living in a similar way. Remote 
from cultural centres, Abu 'l-Hindi was unable to 
defend himself against being pillaged, and it seems 
that it did not worry him. He was one among these 
poets whose work contributes to the growth of a 
trend, to the putting of his own plan into effect, but 
who, melting into the collective effort of creation, 
leave little trace in memory. All his importance must 
be due to this transmission function in Arabic poetry. 

Abu ’l-Hindi never wrote anything but khamriyyat, 
which impels al-Isfahani to assert that he was the 
first Bacchic poet of the Islamic period (Agháni, xx, 
293, copied by Fawàát, ii, 242). This is clearly false, 
but not useless for the understanding of an evolution: 
Abu ’1-HindiI is considered in fact as the first to give 
independence to the genre, and we must concur in 
this judgement. In a plain and harmonious language, 
this poet chisels poems of an excellent workmanship, 
highly representative of this lively, exciting spirit, 
that was also to be that of Abü Nuwaás. 

Ahmad b. Ishak al-Khārakī (Fihrist; Ibn al- 

Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 306 ff.; Ibn al-Djarrah, Waraka, 
58, etc.) was, according to Abii Nuwas, the origin of 
the public practice of debauchery (mudjiin) and of 
the composition of verse describing his drinking 
bouts and varied sexual activities. He was thus to 
open a path that his young contemporaries were 
quickly to follow in a kind of cresendo of libertinism. 
Out of a diwan of 50 pages that the Fihrist attributes 
to him, there remain several pieces representative of 
the genre, but without charm and lacking in inspira- 
tion. : 
This Basran had rivals. Ismà*il b. Yüsuf al-Basri 
constituted, with Abu 'l-Saffáh al-Ansári and *Abd 
Allāh b. Ridà, a group of mudjdján who decided 
to devote all their poetry to wine (Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Tabakat, 339). The first-named has left a few lines 
of quality. Also at Basra, ‘Ukkasha b. ‘Abd al- 
Samad (A ghani, iii, 251-60) deals differently with 
the Bacchic framework. This minor elegiac writer 
expresses his amorous despair, but includes in his 
poems important, often very bappy, Bacchic develop- 
ments. From the profligate violence of some verses, 
to the amorous passion of others, there is unfolded 
the full range of the relations linking the Bacchic 
and amorous frameworks which undergo a joint 
evolution. 

The Kifan tradition is maintained in lively manner 
with Abu 'l-Hasan *AlI b. al-Khalil (4ghámi, xiv, 
165 ff.), a close friend of Salih b. ‘Abd al-Kuddis, 


accused with him of zandaka, but who escaped 
execution. While he regained, under al-Mahdi, a 
measure of wisdom or of prudence, which turned him 
away from pleasures, he composed in his youth 
Bacchic lines interspersed with panegyrics, and also 
short well-developed pieces not devoid of elegance, 
but which are more relevant to the drinking song than 
the poems. 

But Bacchism, in this second century, was not 
the prerogative of ‘Irak solely. Ibrahim b. Harma 
[¢.v.], a Hidjazi poet, continually gave himself over 
to drink throughout his life. Of the 10,000 lines 
attributed to him, at least a thousand have been 
preserved (Diwan, Baghdad 1969) and the Bacchic 
pieces must surely have suffered the greatest loss, 
for they are very few in number. 

(d) Abté Nuwas: the glory of a genre. The last third 
of the century is dominated by poets who include 
some of the greatest names in mediaeval Arabic 
literature: al-Husayn b. al-Dahhak, Muslim b. al- 
Walid and Abi Nuwds. Among them, other less 
famous men or men of lesser talent contributed to the 
masterly blossoming of the genre. The whole work of 
this period constitutes the most important corpus 
which we have at our disposal. Later work as good 
would be produced, but never better; above all, no 
further developments appear. 

Abū Nuwās is not the creator of the khamriyya 
—far from it—and we ascribe to him the glory 
of inventions that were not his own. But he is a 
striking figure because he sums up everything that 
it had been possible for anyone to write before him. 
He explores the thematic register and refines some 
statements well; he handles the Bacchic language 
with an incomparable skill; his poetry and his life 
are closely linked, and with him the word magnifies 
the experience. With a talent made up of sensibility, 
elegance and intelligence, he wrote poems which do 
not always have the merit of originality, but often 
have the sparkle of exceptional success. Thus a unique 
work of its genre, through its abundance, its variety 
and its quality, comes to crown a long evolution. 
Abia Nuwis mastered a speech that others had forged 
for him, and nobody in this field can dispute with him 
for first place. Such was the domination that he 
exercised during his lifetime that he was able to force 
Ibn al-Dahhak, for example, to cede to him some of 
his lines, and posterity was bound to attribute to him 
much that did not belong to him. A personality of 
remarkable prominence, he gave to Bacchism its 
existential significance, one which did not reduce it 
to the simple pleasure of drinking (cf. J. E. Ben- 
cheikh, Thémes bachiques et personnages dans le diwan 
@ Abu Nuwas, in BEO, xvii (1963-4), 1-84). 

In the very incomplete diwán of Muslim b. al- 
Walid, a score of poems contain important Bacchic 
developments. These entail two observations. The 
first, in certain pieces, relates to the Bacchic note 
being given priority treatment and becoming a 
framework in which other themes are inserted. The 
second deals with the language; Muslim is a master of 
the badi*, and does not forget it even in these poems. 
This concern for formalism makes the expression 
heavy and goes against the nature of the inspiration. 

Ibn al-Dabhàk produced some verse which is 
better-developed (cf. Muhammad al-Munif, a/-H usa yn 
b. al-Dahhák, aghrüd khamriyyatiht wa-ashkhasuha, 
Faculty of Letters of Algiers University thesis, 1965). 
Despite the fragmentary state of his diwàn, it is 
possible to place him among the poets of the first 
order. One should mention with him Abu 'l-Shis 
{g-v.], cousin of Di‘bil, friend of Muslim and Abi 
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Nuwàs, author of long Bacchic poems revealing a 
great mastery of the language (Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Tabakat, 77-86). They are furthermore interesting 
to study, as the survivals of the Bedouin language 
are quite marked in them. Finally, ‘Amr b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Warrak (al-Shabushti, Diydrdat, 172 ff.; 
al-Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 218; etc.) was a companion 
of Aba Nuwas, a lewd drunkard, a wicked rogue of 
a fornicator and pederast, an arrogant mocker of 
religion, who wrote a poetry without genius more 
closely connected with the drinking song than the 
poem. 

iv. The khamriyya after Abi Nuwas: the playing- 
out of a style of writing. It seems that, having attained 
glory, the genre become fixed in the academic. While 
the formalists reduced poetry to the set exercise, the 
khamriyya was drained of its subversive function. 
Having become a stylistic exercise, it is not surprising 
to find it composed by any hand. Some poets whose 
temperament was as far removed as possible from 
Bacchism attempted it (al-Bubturi, for example, 
wrote a dozen khamri y yát). This evidently contributes 
to the playing-out of the genre. The surprises, quite 
rare, come from obscure authors in whom is found a 
note of sincerity or a felicitous expression. 

Besides, the Bacchic tone becomes diversified— 
and loses some of its strong homogeneity—with the 
development of the rawdiyyát, floral poems, of the 
dayriyyat, poems describing evenings spent in con- 
vents or monasteries, and of the i&hwàáni y yát, versified 
friendly letters, whose respective domains are not 
always easy to delimit. These different forms com- 
peted to render familiar a light poetry, with a 
descriptive tendency, which expressed a pleasure in 
living surrounded by a peaceful and happy nature. 
The force of the Bacchic theme becomes insipid in 
this gentle culture of the Muses. 

The 3rd century is dominated by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
[g.v.] who composed an important Bacchic anthology 
(Fusul al-tamáthil fi tabüshir al-surür). He wrote 
poems of youth, whose delicacy recalls that of the 
other talented aristocrat, al-Walid b. Yazid. But the 
well-born adib Ibn al-Mu'tazz, an enemy of every 
passionate outburst and concerned with an elegant 
measure, was unable to exploit in depth a framework 
whose indispensable vitality he did much to lessen. 

The voluminous work of Ibn al-Rimi [q.v.] contains 
several khamriyyat in which he attempts, not without 
difficulty it is true, a more spontaneous and sensitive 
language than that of his great compositions. But 
it is elsewhere that we must look for truly Bacchic 
temperaments. The literary circle of ‘Ali b. Yahya 
al-Munadjdjim (cf. Bencheikh, Les voies d’une créa- 
tion, thesis, Paris 1972, i, 116 ff.) gathered together 
a number of libertine poets, among them Aba Hiffan. 
The latter served his apprenticeship under the direc- 
tion of Abü Nuwaàs and was his ráwi, but the frag- 
ments that remain to us of his works do not permit us 
to make a pronouncement. At his side, Abu ’1-Shibl 
‘Asim b. Wahb al-Burdjimi was admitted into the 
society of al-Mutawakkil, a love: of scabrous narra- 
tive (cf. Les voies d'une création, i, 127-8). Indeed, 
he brings to life a group of jolly rogues who joined 
in rough escapades in the taverns of Baghdàd and 
Samarra. In the reign of the same caliph there 
should be noted Muhammad b. Ishàk al-Tarsüsi, who 
exercised his wit against the month of Ramadan 
(al-Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 395; al-Mukammadin min 
al-shw'ará?, ed. Mammeri, 1973, nos. 102, 134). In 
fact, these figures provide material for the anecdotal 
literature which flourishes around Bacchic poetry, 
but do not leave any striking work. 
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From this point of view, more interesting is 
Abu 'I-Tayyib Mubammad b. ai- Kàsim al-Numayri. A 
close friend of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, he exchanged with him 
a whole correspondence (A ghani, ix, 137; al-Sha- 
bushti, 71 ff.; al-Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 336-7; etc.). It 
consists of tkkwaniyydat, friendly invitations to profit 
from the pleasure of love and drink, where the poet 
shows himself skilful at making glittering promises, 
and subtle in expressing his joy in accomplishing 
them with friends. These notes are sometimes in 
sadj* (Diyáràt, 74). They deal with the same themes 
as poetry and offer samples of a Bacchic prose for 


| consideration; it reveals an atmosphere and way of 


life. Here it is a case of well-born companions who 
have nothing to do with the ''Fauvists" of the 
preceding century. They handle drunkenness like love, 
sc. with delicacy and good taste, in an allusive 
Janguage which suits the courteous elegance of the 
salons. The adab of the munddama, already defined 
by Abü Nuwas, finished by imposing its rules on the 
gurafa? of polite society. 

In the 4th century, Kushàádjim [q.v.] confirmed 
this insertion of Bacchism in a poetry of social 
relationship. This nadim-poet was capable of de- 
scribing a flower, a cup, a musical instrument in an 
exquisite, light, delicate language, closely related to 
a way of life. The social discourse determines the 
inspiration and the poem is subjected to an essentially 
descriptive plan (cf. al-Shabushti, Diyárát, 259 ff.). 
On the last point, this approach becomes clear in 
the production of al-Sanawbari (Diydrat, 218-24, 
which cites several poems that do not figure in the 
diwan). Here appears very clearly the relationship 
existing between the kkamriyya and the poetry of 
nature. But it must be noted that in the dayriyyat, 
the Bacchic themes become more and more secondary. 

Associated with this tradition is Muhammad b. 
al-‘Abbas b. al-Basri, called Sahib al-Rakiba, a drug 
seller in the service of the Ikhshidids of Cairo 
(Diyárát, 292, 294-7). He is presented as a debauchee 
(madjin). But in his eclogues, the themes, reduced to 
commonplace stereotypes, serve above all to intro- 
duce here the description of a lake peopled with 
birds, and there that of narcissi and roses growing 
on the banks of a stream. In this poetry of a smiling 
nature, wine is described in it as a supplementary, 
but not exclusive, joy. 

On the other hand, Abu ’]-Faradj Mubammad al- 
Wawa? (al-Kutubi, Fawdat, no. 367, ii, 301-6), a 
Damascene poet of simple and harmonious language, 
returned to the Bacchic tradition in dedicating certain 
excellent verses to the great themes well-known in 
the register and in rediscovering, sometimes with 
felicity, the Nuwaàsian inspiration. But we can feel 
that in this 4th/roth century, still honoured by the 
works of al-Mutanabbi and Abü Firás [q.vv.] (cf. the 
poems of the latter's diwán, nos. 150, 171, 178 and 
especially 364, his great fardiyya which finishes in 
a Bacchic development), Arabic poetry has nothing 
more to invent, so that it becomes set, worn out by 
nearly six centuries of an exceptionally abundant 
production. The few poets that remain to be cited 
wrote a poem worthy to be cited in an anthology, and 
reveal only a fanciful spirit already too familiar; they 
approach as well as possible these great masters of 
the past, of whom some are still cited by al-Ma‘arri in 
his Risdlat al-ghufradn, 134-45. 

In the sth/irth century Ibn Shibl [g.v.] (and in 
addition, al-Kifti, al-Muhammadin min al-shu‘ara’, 
no. 254, 270 ff.; Yakit, Udaba?, x, 23-45), physician, 
philosopher and poet, composed numerous couplets 
full of jollity, and a few longer pieces describing 
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the pleasures enjoyed in a monastery. But the 
Bacchic note is minor in his work, as attested in the 
great philosophic poems where he gives himself up 
to a reflection on existence and the fate of man. 
Mubammad b. Khalifa b. al-Husayn al-Numayri (al- 
Kutubi, Fawdat, no. 403, ii, 402), a poet of Sayf 
al-Dawla’s circle, strove without success in the genre. 
Ibn al-Nabih (q.v.], a poet of the Ayyibids, revived a 
few of the most frequently-repeated statements 
without introducing the slightest new note. We may 
conclude this list, which could be filled with the 
names of several minor authors, by citing three poets 
of the 7th/13th century. ° 

Nur al-Din Muhammad al-Is‘irdi (619-56/1222-58: 
Fawat, no. 377; ii, 329-34; Shadharát al-dhahab, v, 
284), who grouped the libertine part of his diwan 
under the title of Sulàfat al-zardjün fi ’l-khila‘a 
wa’l-mudjuin, a work which also comprises an an- 
thology section. This poet loved wine, and he speaks 
of it with passion in some quite long poems running to 
more than 20 verses. He asserts especially the 
superiority of alcohol over hashish for the quality 
of intoxication which it provides. But his poetry is 
prosaic, heavy, often trivial, deprived as it is of the 
Nuwasian brilliance which lent glamour even to ob- 
scene developments. A little later, Ibn Nubata [q.v.], 
poet of the Ayyübid sovereign Abu 'l-Fidà?, inserted 
Bacchic formulae in heterogeneous compositions. 
But it is above all Safi al-Din al-Hilli who, at the end 
of the 7th/13th century and in the first third of the 
8th/14th one, rediscovered a real inspiration with a 
richness of themes and remarkable images. The fact 
is so much more notable, since this poet tock a great 
interest in the strophic poetry of classical or colloquial 
language. 

v. Mystical intoxication or substituted speech. It was, 
paradoxically, the mystics drunk with their love for 
God who gave to Bacchism a new impetus. They 
took possession of a well-established framework and 
activated it by substituting for hedonistic motiva- 
‘tions the decisive quest for happiness in God. From 
there, a whole symbolism became established. Wine 
becomes a divine emanation which spreads its rays 
from one form to another, a symbol of the supreme 
love which manifests itself in creation. Drunkenness 
is forgetfulness of all that is not He. Under the effect 
of this application of meanings, an inner discourse is 
substituted for a text apparently set in its formulae. 
For, it must be noted, the mystical poet is not 
anxious to renew the writing of the Bacchic frame- 
work, or he does not care to do so; instead, he adds 
to it another meaning. At the same time as he accepts 
and pronounces the fixity of a language, he enlarges 
his conceptual field. Thus constellations of symbols 
appear around original themes. A thorough study of 
these appropriations—it is necessary to reverse the 
order of things, says al-Nabulusi—would show how a 
new inspiration was able to raise from within an old 
language, to illuminate it, but not destroy it. No 
more than the Bacchic poets of the 2nd/8th century 
did the mystics conceive a poetic theory. In going 
beyond the Islamic orthodox vision, they imposed a 
style of speech, not a writing. 

The operation had been attempted with success as 
early as the middle of the 2nd/8th century in the 
poems of Ràbi'a al-‘Adawiyya. The importance of 
the zones common to the erotic and Bacchic frame- 
works was to mark out the khamriyya for serving 
the passionate quest of the mystics. The diwan of 
al-Halladj contains only one quatrain of this type, 
which is furthermore also attributed to Ibn al- 
Dabbák and Abü Nuwàs (Diwan, ed. Massignon, 73, 


no. 38), but several anonymous poems were later 
dedicated to the description of mystical intoxications 
(ibid., 127-30). The saint from Tilimsàn, Abü Madyan 
[q.v.], composed some sadjals of very marked popular 
inspiration, illustrating also an ancient tendency of 
the Bacchic genre to distinguish itself from classical 
poetry. It is also true that the mystics had at their 
disposal two keyboards, that of esoteric composition, 
and that of popular incantation which was to become 
fundamental in the practice of the brotherhoods. 
An entire production of khamriyyát was to see the 
light of day in the East and in the Maghrib, where a 
representative sample is supplied by Hurayfish al- 
Makki (d. 801/1398-9; cf. Diwan al-Halladj, 140 ff.). 

But it is Ibn al-Farid (¢.v.] who draws attention 
with his great khamriyya. In this, indeed, he gives 
himself to a masterly re-interpretation of the whole 
Bacchic theme and deepens its symbolic range. 
Moreover, he does this without renouncing the 
artifices of a formalistic rhetoric. The mechanisms of 
poetic writing continue to be used, but here they* 
injure neither the feverish palpitation of the sub- 
stituted speech nor the powerful rhythm of the 
incantation. In the 11th/17th century, ‘Abd al-Ghani 
al-Nabulusi was to write a commentary on this 
poem, composed according to the comments made on 
it by the author of the Tardjumdan al-ashwak, Ibn al- 
* Arabi. Al-Nábulusi reveals also the secret significance 
of wine in pieces where Bacchic themes are inter- 
twined with developments of love themes. In the 
mystics, the overlapping of the two registers becomes 
total in order to express passion and ecstasy. In the 
diwan of Abu 'l-Hasan al-Shushtari, very few poems 
do not have recourse to Bacchic statements (Diwan, 
ed. al-Nashshar, Alexandria 1960, e.g. poems nos. 5, 
8, 9, 12, 20, 26, 31, 38, and the majority of muwash- 
shahat and azdjal; cf. also Massignon, Recherches sur 
Shushtari, in Mélanges W. Margais, 1950, 251 ff.). 
The quest for the intoxication of love is a central 
theme which catches in him the nervous rhythm of 
a popular language. Moreover, he exploits the vein 
of an Ibn Kuzmàn, and the narrative of visits to a 
monastery, or evenings in a tavern, could easily 
lead to confusion, the language being to such an 
extent that of the kAamriyyát. There could not exist 
here any of those deceits which sometimes inspired 
pornographic poems with a pseudo-mystical aim. But 
it is interesting to note this second substitution of 
speech, by means of which we return to the origins. 

The mystical khamriyya continued to be practised, 
anonymous or obscure, in classica! or dialectal 
language, until the 19th century, where it is attested, 
for example, in the diwán of the Algerian amir *Abd 
al-Kadir (cf. A. Ben Harrath, Madjallat Kulliyyat 
al-A dab, i (1967), 47 ff.), and even in the 2oth century 
in its popular form. 

vi. The khamriyya in Muslim Spain: atomised 
speech, The Andalusian environment suited the 
fading of Bacchic poetry, especially after the prolife- 
ration of the kingdoms of the Tawé’if. On the literary 
side, the creation of strophic forms such as the 
muwashshah and the zadjal offered a more supple 
and effective structure to capture this type of inspira- 
tion. The use, especially in the zadjal, of a semi- 
popular language, assured a very appreciable source 
of invention. Linked with the pleasure of life, with 
the quest for love, with a profound communion with 
nature, Bacchism competed to express a certain mode 
of existence in the world. 

Paradoxically, the conjunction of these favourable 
elements provoked, it seems, a contrary result. The 
Bacchic framework, already exhausted in the East, 
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falls into such common use here that it becomes 
increasingly worn out. Used to love or the joys of 
nature, it is instrumentalised and hardly requires an 
autonomous plan and specific style any more. If one 
adds to all this the proliferation of poets, and especial- 
ly the mutilation that time has wrought in their 
work it is understandable why it is necessary to 
speak here of ''pulverised" or ‘‘atomised” speech, 
echoing E. García Gómez. 

As early as the 4th/10th century, during the period 
of the amirs, then of the caliphs, Ibn Darradj [g.v.] 
included Bacchic statements in some nawriy ydt, floral 
poems, which augur the coming of Ibn Khafàdja. 
The prince Abü *Abd al-Malik Marwàn, great-grand- 
son of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III, also followed this path, 
and Bacchic themes came to sustain in him an inspira- 
tion of an erotic or descriptive order. 

But it is in the 5th/11th century that Bacchism 
finds its full extent, as much from the point of view of 
poetic creation as from that of anthological activity. 
To the latter, Ibn Shuhayd ascribes the setting of a 
visit to the valley of the tawabi‘, where he meets 
especially the inspirational genius of Abii Nuwas 
during a succession of very interesting poetic con- 
frontations. For his part, the historian Ibn al-Rakik 
al-Kayrawani [q.v.] dedicated to the Eastern kham- 
riyyat his Kujb al-surtr fi wasf al-anbidha wa’l-khu- 
mur, still in manuscript, and a Kitab mu*ákarat al- 
sharab which has not come down to us. The vizier Aba 
‘Amir Ibn Maslama [q.v.] for his Hadikat al-irtiyah 
fi hakikat al-rah, draws upon the Andalusian works, 
his own notably, of which a few fragments survive 
devoted to largely banal forms of enjoyment. 

In that which concerns poetry properly so-called, 
we must make a choice among numerous poets who 
are often known only by a few lines in anthologies. 
Ibn al-Abbar {g.v.], also an author of floral poems, 
dedicated a few pieces to the madjélis al-uns in which 
an elegant aristocracy tasted the delights of love, 
walks and friendly evenings. The striking personality 
of the century was the sovereign of Seville al-Mu‘ta- 
mid (cf. R. H. Souissi, al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad et 
son œuvre poétique, doctoral thesis, Paris 1973, 
135-46). He drank with pleasure and describes the 
joys of drunkenness in poems where the themes of 
liquidity and luminosity are touched upon. But the 
statements do not represent an organised view, even 
if the signs of an existential anguish often appear. 
The author’s attractive personality does not succeed 
in giving life to a language that has been over-used. 
The same observation applies to Bacchic mentions 
noted in the work of those faithful to the unfortunate 
prince, sc. Ibn al-Labbàn (q.v.] (cf. Dar al-Tiraz, 55; 
M. al-Karim, Fann al-tawshih, 179 etc.) or Ibn 
Hamdis {g.v.]. The kātib *Ali b. Ahmad (al-Kutubi, 
Fawát, no. 304, ii, 140-1; H. Pérés, La poésie anda- 
louse, 154) composed short pieces where the astral 
themes play an important role in the description of 
the sparkle of the wine. 

Bestriding the 5th/1rth and 6th/12th centuries were 
several poets who attempted the khamriyya. Ibn 
Khafádja [g.v.] (cf. H. Hadjdjadji, Vie et œuvre du 
poète andalou Ibn Khafadja, typed thesis, Paris 1969) 
did not detach himself in any way from the Nuwdsian 
vein, which he exploits in brief developments and 
without originality. His tavern outings supply the 
opportunity for imitation, and he remains incapable 
of rendering an atmosphere and painting a living 
picture. His talent is elsewhere. His nephew Ibn al- 
Zakkak [g.v.] wrote mostly love poems or pastoral 
verse, a genre in which his uncle was famous. The sole 
aim of the Bacchic statement in his work is to under- 
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line the beauty of nature, or to introduce the presence 
of a cup-bearer. Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi (q.v.] 
succeeded in a few beautiful descriptions where 
there must be noted the abundance of comparisons 
and metaphors making reference to the animal 
lexicon. Ibn al-Bàki [q.v.] (cf. e.g. Dar al-tirdz, 67; 
Fann al-iawshih, 185; Nafh al-tib, iv, 240), and his 
friend al-‘Ama al-Tutili (Dar al-tirdz, 43; Fann 
al-tawshih, 183; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, ii, 453; etc.) 
sprinkled with Bacchic statements the muwashshahat 
of love in which they excel. Finally, Ibrahim b. 
Sahl al-Isra7ili [g.v.] incited his audience to the theme 
of carpe diem and sang promiscuously of his love of 
wine, flowers and the cup-bearer. 

It may well be noted that the framework of the 
khamriyya is truly scattered in a poetry whose 
plan is no longer to exploit a genre to the full, but 
to limit itself to the thematic areas common to 
several frameworks. Eclecticism triumphs and im- 
poses a structure whose analysis leads inevitably to 
the disintegration of the poem. A good example of this 
overlapping of themes is given by the production of 
Abi Bakr b. Zahr (Fann al-tawshih, 193 ff., nos. 12- 
15; Dàr al-tiráz, 45, 73; Mughrib, i, 268y Nafh al-[ib, i, 
440). Bacchic statements are more numerous and 
precise, but are never detached from the expression 
of the pains of love in poems articulated in connection 
with hawad = mudjin, shawk = rah, buk@ = khamr. 
In short, we have a Bacchic elegiac form which 
innovates neither in one field nor the other. 

In fact—and all the fragments which are left to 
us of an abundant ceuvre confirm it (cf. H. Pérés, 
La poésie andalouse, 359-77)—there is no original 
Bacchic expression in Andalusia. 

Even such a picturesque personage as Ibn Kuzman 
{q.v.] does not altogether escape this observation (see 
E. García Gómez, Todo Ben Quamán, Madrid 1972). 
This “impecunious Bohemian, open drinker and 
debauchee'" combined all the conditions required to 
give to the genre a new vigour. He loved wine pas- 
sionately, and led a dissolute life in the taverns and 
other places of ill-repute, of which he knew how to 
paint lively pictures. His inspiration is on a realistic 
level and his spirit assumes in it lively and colourful 
features. A certain sense of the burlesque even 
animates certain scenes. Finally, Ibn Kuzman com- 
posed entirely Bacchic zadjals among other hetero- 
geneous pieces, in a Spanish dialect intended certainly 
to be understood in educated circles, as G. S. Colin 
remarks, but suitable all the same to allow itself 
to be invested with an inspiration of popular type. 
Despite all this, the poet did not succeed in breaking 
away from the old Bacchic language and one is very 
much disappointed to see him having recourse to 
formulae which are abundant in the works of his 
predecessors. Certain successes in this field do not 
conceal the recourse to hackneyed effects, which we 
are led inevitably to think belong perhaps to a 
language which has reached exhaustion in this 
framework. 

The strophic Andalusian forms were definitely 
unhelpful for the revival of the genre. Practised also 
in the East, the muwashshaha continued to exploit 
a vein long since dried up. Also, in the 6th/12th 
century there is Yüsuf b. Zaylak (al-Kutubi, Fawát, 
no. 482, ii, 633 ff. and M. Z. Enani, Le mwwashshah en 
Orient, typed thesis, Paris 1973, index), author of 
quite long poems with nothing that reveals a per- 
sonality or expresses a voluptuousness. East and 
West do no more than exchange formulas. The 
characteristic of a school exercise is that it is repeated 
ad infinitum. For a little longer, Muslim Spain, and 
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for a long time the Maghrib and the Near East, were 
to fill with languishing echoes the great silence of a 
bloodless poetry. After the nahda, Bacchic statements 
are rediscovered at the hand of a Amin Nakhla or an 
Abu 'l-Kàsim al-Shabbi in elegies with accents of 
Lamartine, aghani al-hayat. But the time of another 
poetry had by then come. 

vii. The khamriyya: the scope of the poem. The 
evolution which led from the technique of inserted 
statements to the composition of homogeneous 
khamriyyát, then to the “‘pulverisation” or **atomisa- 
tion” of a style of speech, was not accompanied by 
the enactment of any rules which defined a genre or 
determined the architecture of a fixed form. The 
general characteristics that one can discern, belonging 
to a very much mutilated corpus (except perhaps in 
the case of Abü Nuwás), do not have an informative 
value. 

(a) Brevity: the requirements of a style of writing. 
The khamriyya is a relatively brief poem. Only 41 
poems of Abü Nuwàs out of 299 have more than 
14 lines. In his work, the tendency to conciseness is 
found again in conventional genres. But this brevity 
characterises all the Bacchic poets of different 
periods, A need was felt to keep to a number of lines, 
ranging from 4 to 1§ as a verifiable average, even 
when it involved inserted statements in multithematic 
kasidas. Bacchic writing was composed in a limited 
compass because the means used in writing the work 
required it (cf. J. E. Bencheikh, Poétique arabe, ch. iii). 
This requirement of means was to lead the set kasida 
on the other hand to a progressive lengthening. What 
may be called light or spontaneous poetry—all very 
ambiguous words—must in reality be analysed as 
a language whose internal connections appear very 
clearly. We must qualify not the nature of the in- 
spiration, but that of mechanisms which determine 
the setting of the poem. For the khamriyya, this 
involves the choice of a certain compass—a poem 
is written in the plan of the creation at the level of the 
language and notably the phono-semantic organisa- 
tion. 

(b) The organisation of an allotted space. There is 
no rule for the thematic regulation of a khamriyya. 
If we except the poems that are ordered around a 
narrative and so of a chronology, the poet handles 
the statements freely (cf. the six thematic tables 
Pp. 999-1001 above). The unity of the inspiration, 
the fairly strict limits of the framework, assure 
homogeneity to the whole. We have noted the 
frequent recourse to amorous or floral themes. It is 
a matter of common areas exploited by several 
frameworks. It is possible, moreover, in refining the 
analysis, to disclose an entire rhetoric of Bacchic 
discourse which governs small units of this discourse 
or even imposes a few broad lines of development. 
A good example is given by the erotic descriptions 
which often occur at the end of a poem. But it is also 
possible to note some more subtle or more closely- 
followed connections between certain statements of 
unequal importance. The first masters did a great 
deal in this direction, and the drying-up of the Bacchic 
vein is justly measured by an inability to imagine 
new relations between statements which are from 
now onwards set in unalterable relationship. 

(c) Relations within the frameworks. It appears from 
the evidence that the khamriyya underwent and 
exerted influences within these. When it is concerned 
with fakhr, the Bacchic statement does not have the 
same value as when it is autonomous. Put to the 
service of the framework of love, or detaching itself 
from it, inspiring love of nature or instrumentalised in 


floral poems, this statement follows an evolution and 
enjoys fortunes that we have analysed historically. 
There remains one observation to make concerning 
the particular treatment of erotic themes. 

Compared with the themes of the nasib, of the 
amorous taskbib of an ‘Umar b. Ab! Rabf‘a (whose 
poems contain a few formulaic statements, e.g. 
Diwán, 107, ll. 7-8; 115, ll. 3-4; 120, l. 10; 149,1. 8; 
etc.), or with those of courtly love in the work of 
Bashshàr b. Burd' and al-fAbbàs b. al-Ahnaf, the 
Bacchic ghazal appears specific. It is sensual at first, 
then tough and truculent, without prudery; it is 
further without delicacy, and often runs into obscen- 
ity. Drunkenness seems to destroy love, retaining 
only a caricaturist’s style. The relation between the 
two frameworks has therefore become reversed. 
At first a unity of instrumentalised statements, the 
khamriyya later defines themes of love that are its 
own, as well as personages who express them. At 
the point at which courtly poetry refines its nuances 
but takes refuge in abstraction, the Bacchic ghasal 
on the other hand cloaks itself in the concrete. But 
one should not see there the simple transcription of 
orgiastic experiences; instead, one may perceive a 
desperate attempt to fight against the constraining 
morality and the good conscience of a socio-cultural 
System which pronounces the traumatic exclusion of 
the feminine being. It may also be said that the 
themes of homosexuality found in the khamriyya an 
opportunity for development without resorting to 
subterfuges. Bacchism makes its goal what is for- 
bidden and what is recommended. It appears pro- 
vocative, and its vigorous audacities could have had 
a subversive effect. But the scheme lacked a philos- 
ophy of existence which was detached from pure 
enjoyment and an ideology which went beyond 
simple rejection. The elegant master of Bacchic adab, 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, put an end to an evolution which 
could have been dangerous, but which proclaimed its 
failure by not viewing the situation of woman 
differently. Even in Bacchism, love remains a 
masculine preoccupation. 

(d) Problems of metric specificness. The problem of 
the adequacy of the metre for the framework is a 
very delicate one. The thesis according to which 
evolution takes place towards the choice of so-called 
"light" metres remains from many points of view 
subject to reservations (cf. J. E. Bencheikh, Poétique 
arabe, ch. “De la mesure au rythme”). The frag- 
mentary state of the Bacchic works keeps analysis 
within the field of hypotheses most of the time. 
In the case of developments inserted in a kasida, it 
cannot be a question of specificness. In al-A‘sha, 
the group of four major metres is formed by the 
fawil (3495), the kámil (14.596), the mutakárib (1294) 
and the basi} (11%); and in al-Akhtal, by the fawil 
(53%), the wafir (15.7%), the basi? (14%) and the 
kamil (9.2%). The diwén of Abü Nuwás, the only 
Bacchic corpus sufficiently important to lend itself 
to enumeration, supplies the following results, drawn 
from 893 poems: jawil (15.4595); basi (14.21%); 
saris (13%); wafir (11.1%) and kamil (8.75%). This 
general percentage, compared with a percentage 
drawn from only conventional poetry (panegyric, 
elegiac, etc.) brings out a perceptible decline of the 
jawil and the kámil, and a slight increase of the basif 
and sari‘ (cf. op. cit., the curves of metric use drawn 
from three centuries). The one is a long metre, the 
other a short metre, which leaves the problem intact. 
Without denying the frequency of the use of so-called 
“light” metres such as the sari‘ and the khafif, a 
frequency confirmed elsewhere even in poets as little 
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modernist as Abi Tamm4m and al-Buhturi, it is 
always worth asking ourselves the real nature of the 
connection between the metre and the theme treated. 
It will not be possible for any suggestions to be made 
in this matter as long as no serious analysis has been 
made of the connections established between the 
structures of the phonic chain in operation and the 
stylistic organisation of the verse which is wedded to 
the scheme. At this point, we return to the funda- 
mental problem of the language of the khamriyya, 
which has unfortunately not been the object of study. 
Considerations as to the use of a simple vocabulary 
and the clarity of a syntactic organisation have 
certainly not taken place. 

The study of Bacchic literature remains to be 
undertaken. Such a study ought to show how its 
expression was fed by a variety of philosophic 
tendencies, and how it analysed a series of spiritual 
attitudes in historical relationship with given socio- 
cultural situations. From materialism to the search 
for the absolute, the khamriyya was the field for a 
multitude of experiments, perhaps founded moreover 
on the same existential despair. Its scattering away 
thus signified the failure of individual attempts to 
escape a condition and an order. 

Bibliography: Djamil Sa‘id, Tafawwur al- 
khamriy yàt fi'l-shi'r al-‘arabi, Cairo 1945; Muham- 
mad Husayn, Asélib al-sind‘a, shir al-khamra 
wa'l-naka bayn al-AShà wal-djahiliyyin, Alex- 
andria 1960; Ilya Hawi, Fann al-shi‘r al-khamri, 
Beirut 1960; M. al-Sadik al-‘Afifi, Thawrat al- 
khamriyyat, Beirut 1971. All these are very unequal 
studies. Several monographs on authors or periods 
dedicate sections of varying length to the kham- 
riyya. (J. E. BENcHEIKH) 
KHAMSA (4.) "five" still possesses, in several 

Muslim countries, as amongst peoples of ancient 
times, a magical value in connection with the use 
of the fingers of the hand as a defence against the 
evil eye [see *AvN]. An efficacious method of protec- 
tion against the evil eye, especially in North Africa 
but also in certain parts of the Near East also, 
consists essentially in stretching out the right hand, 
with the fingers spread out, towards the person 
whose glance can harm, and in pronouncing a formula 
containing the word khamsa, e.g. khamsa fi ‘ayni-k 
"five in your eye". This gesture is supposed to send 
the evil to its source, but since it is not always possible 
conveniently to do, pronouncing the formula in the 
mind retains also a certain prophylactic force, and 
has in any event the force of a curse. 

Various representations of the hand, which were 
formerly current also in ancient civilisations, may 
be attached to this belief (see J. A. MacCulloch, in 
Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, vi (1913), 
495). One of the best-known is the piece of jewellery 
called “the hand of Fatma", used as an amulet and 
called mkhammsa, khamsa, khumsa, etc. (see W. 
Margais, Textes arabes de Tanger, 285; J.-H. Prost- 
Biraben, La main de Fatma et ses antécédents symbo- 
liques, in Revue anthropologique, xliii (1933), 370-5), 
but one often finds, on the walls of houses and else- 
where, the mark of a henna-painted hand, or a more 
Schematic pattern with five branches. Also, many 
amulets contain patterns made up of five elements. 

In certain countries, notably in North Africa, the 
name of Thursday (al-khamis) likewise possesses a 
prophylactic value, and it is combined with "five" 
in formulae against the evil eye, above all in khamsa 
wa-khamis, Furthermore, Thursday is a day eminent- 
ly favourable for undertaking enterprises (e.g. travel- 
ling) or ceremonies (e.g. circumcision, marriage), and 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 








is referred to euphemistically by means of quali- 
ficative terms like mabrak or mubarak "blessed". 

The use of these terms against the evil eye makes 
them in practice to a large extent inconvenient to 
use. Thus the reply of khamsa pure and simple to 
a question requiring such a response is avoided, and 
various euphemisms are employed: yəddək “your 
hand”, ‘add/‘addst yaddek “the number of your 
hand", etc. or else two numbers whose sum or 
differences is equal to 5: e.g. at Rabat, lata u-24g = 
342. 

Bibliography: E. Doutté, Magie et religion, 

317 ff.; E. Westermarck, Ritual and belief in 

Morocco, ch. viii; idem, Survivances paiennes dans 

la civilisation mahométane, Paris 1935, index s.v. 

“cinq”; E. Panetta, Pratiche e credenze popolari 

libiche, 88, and bibl.; W. Margais and A. Guiga, 

Textes arabes de Takrotina, Paris 1925, 337-8, 366, 

393-4, 396-7, and bibl.; W. Margais, L'euphémisme 

dans les parlers arabes maghrébins, in Mélanges 

Isidore Lévy, Brussels 1955, 375-6. (Ep.) 

KHAMSA is in the technical language of Persian 
and Turkish literature a set of five mathnawi 
poems. The term is used, first of all, to designate 
the five epic poems of Nizàmi [q.v.] of Gandja which 
were composed between ca. 570/1174-5 and 600/ 
1203-4. The set contains one didactic poem Makhzan 
al-asrür, in the metre sarit-i matwiyy-i mawküf; 
three romantic poems: Laylà w Madjnün in the 
metre hazadj-i musaddas-i makbid-i  mahdhüuf, 
Khusraw u Shirin in the metre hazadj-i musaddas-i 
mahdhif, and Haft Paykar in the metre khafif-i 
makhbün-i maksür; and the Iskandarnáma in the 
metre mulakáürib-i muthamman-i mahdhüf consisting 
of two parts, the Sharafnáma and the Ikbàlnáma. 
This last work belongs to the genre of the heroic epic 
as well as to that of the literature of wisdom. There is 
no general concept connecting these five poems. That 
they were traditionally regarded as a whole may have 
been caused by the exceptional brilliance displayed 
by Nizàmi in all of them, but it may also be a result 
of their being transmitted almost exclusively as a 
complete set in so-called kulliyyát manuscripts. An 
earlier example of a collective name for a set of 
mathnawi-poems written by a single author is the 
term Khizéna-yi Yamin al-Dawla (“Treasury of 
Yamin al-Dawla”, i.e. Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna) 
applied by ‘Awfi to the romantic poems of *Unsurt 
(Lubàb, ii, 32). The enlargement of the khamsa pattern 
to a set of seven poems by Djàmi constituted in its 
turn a model for so-called sab*as which were written 
by a number of poets from the roth/r6th century 
onwards. Occasionally, the term sitta, a set of six 
poems, is used for collections of the mathnawi-poems 
of *Attàr and Sanà?i. 

The entire Khamsa as well as its individual poems 
have from the late 7th/13th century onwards inspired 
many imitators in Persian as well as in the main 
literary languages of the Turks (i.e. Caghatay, Azeri 
and Ottoman Turkish) and, more rarely, in Kurdish. 
The attempts to write a parallel (nagira) to the 
Khamsa of Nizàmi can be classified into two main 
types. To the first type belong those efforts which 
were aimed at producing a khamsa, every single part 
of which would correspond to one of the original 
poems, not only as far as the subject-matter was 
concerned but also in the choice of the metre and the 
characteristic features of Nizàmi's poems (e.g. the 
form of the opening lines, the presence of certain 
sections in the conventional introduction (dibáca) of 
the poems and specific traits in the structure of the 
tales. Although many Persian and Turkish poets 
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accepted this challenge, only very few of them 
succeeded in finishing more than one or two parts 
of the proposed scheme. The earliest imitation of the 
khamsa was written by the Indo-Persian poet Amir 
Khusraw Dihlawi [g.v.] between 698-701/1298-1301. 
It contains the poems Majla‘ al-anwar, Shirin u 
Khusraw, Madjntn u Layla, Hasht bihisht and A?ina-i 
Iskandari. The last poem of this khamsa consists only 
of one part dealing mainly with Iskandar as a seeker 
of wisdom. The second successful khamsa of this type 
was written in Caghatay Turkish by «Ali ShIr Nawà'i 
between 888-90/1483-5. The poems are entitled: 
Hayrat al-abrar, Farhad « Shirin, Layla u Madinin, 
Sab*a-i sayyara and Sadd-i Iskandari. NawàI's work 
was inspired by both the examples of Nizami and 
Amir Khusraw. 

The second type of khamsa is formed by those 
collections of mathnawis which only contain some 
imitations of Nigàmi's works. The number of five is 
achieved by adding poems which are either entirely 
original as far as their subject-matter is concerned 
or may be regarded as imitations of the works of 
other great mathnawi-poets such as Sanà?i or Farid 
al-Din ‘Attar. In the Khamsa of Khwádju Kirmàánl 
(¢.v.], for instance, which was written between 732-46/ 
1331-46, only the first poem, Rawdat al-anwar, 
is a nagira of Nizàmli's Makhzan al-asrár, whereas 
the four others, Huma wu Hwumáyün, Kamálnáma, 
Gul-u Nawrtiz and Diawharnama deviate from the 
Nizàmian pattern both as to their subject-matter and, 
partly, their metres. Collections of this latter type 
very soon contain even more than five poems, like the 
six poems in the kulliyyat of “Imad al-Din Fakth-i 
Kirmàni (d. 773/1371-2) (cf. Ahmed Ates, Zstanbul 
kütüphanelerinde farsça manzum eserler, Istanbul 
1968, 273 ff.). His mystic mathnawīs in the metre 
hazadj show the influence of the works of ‘Attar. The 
most celebrated instance of an extended khamsa, 
however, is the Haft awrang of Djami [g.v.] (written 
ca. 890/1485). These seven poems are entitled: Silsilat 
al-dhahab, in khafif, Salaman u Absãl in ramal, Tuhfat 
al-ahrār (a nazira of the Makhzan al-asrār), Subhat 
al-abrár in ramal, Yüsuf u Zalikha (taking the place 
of Khusraw wu Shirin), Laylá « Madjnün and Khirad- 
nama-i Iskandari. The last five poems are sometimes 
taken together as the Khamsa of Djami, but even in 
this way the scheme does not confirm to that of 
Nizami. Other notable khamsa writers in Persian 
literature were Hatifi (¢.v.] who introduced a historic 
theme in his Timir-ndma taking the place of the 
Iskandar-náma, and Faydi [g.v.], among whose in- 
complete set of five poems there is a treatment of the 
Indian love story of Nal-Daman. In Ottoman- 
Turkish poetry prominent authors of khamsas were 
Bihishti; Lami‘, who composed in fact a sab‘a to the 
model of Djami; Yahya Bey; ‘Atal; and Nergisi 
[g.vv.], who composed his khamsa in prose. All these 
collections consist mainly of poems which do not 
belong to the canon of Nizàmi. The imitation of 
Nigàmi's poems was particularly popular during the 
hey-day of the Indo-Persian literature in the roth- 
11th/r6th-17th centuries. 

The numerous imitations of the individual poems 
of Nizami’s Khamsa are to some extent parts of 
unfinished khamsas, but this is not necessarily always 
the case. The most frequently imitated works were 
the Makhzan al-asrar and Layla u Madjnün. Some of 
the best saziras can be found among the parallels to 
the latter poem, e.g. the Madjniün u Layla of Maktabi 
(written in 895/1489) in Persian and that of Fudili 
[g.v.] in Azeri. Most of these imitations, however, 
were not very successful. They have either disap- 


peared completely or have only been preserved in 
very rare manuscript copies. 

Bibliography: The khamsas of Nizami, Amir 

Khusraw and Nawà?I, as well as the Haft awrang 

of Djami, have been described in the following 

works: E. E. Bertel's Izbrannle Trudl. Nisami i 

Fuzuli, Moscow 1962, 173-360; idem, Isbrannte 

Trudi. Navoi 1 Diami, Moscow 1965, 31-6, 126- 

170, 256-72; Muh. Wahid Mirza, The life and 

writings of Amir Khusrau, Calcutta 1935, 190-203; 

J. Eckmann, in PAilologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, 

ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 336-48. See further W. Bjórk- 

man, #bid., 436 ff., 444; A. Caferoglu, ibid., 640; 

H. Ethé, in Gr.Ir.Ph., ii, 245-8; Istanbul kütü- 

phanelerinde tiirkge hamseler, Istanbul 1961, with 

introd. by Nail Tuman; J. Rypka, History of 

Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 210 f., 283-5. 

Cf. also IRAN. vii. LITERATURE and the articles 

oh the individual authors. 

(J. T. P. pe BRUIJN) 

KHAMSE (wiLAvAT-I —) [see WILAYAT-I KHAMSEJ. 

KHAN, a Turkish title (khan or kan) first used 
by the T‘u-chiieh apparently as a synonym of kaghan, 
the later khákàn [g.v.], with which its relationship 
is obscure; it was afterwards normally applied to 
subordinate rulers. The title is first recorded in 
Muslim lands on the coins of the Karakhànids or 
Ilek Khàns [g.v.]. Under the Saldjüks and Kh árazm- 
Shahs, khan was the highest title of the nobility 
taking precedence over malik and amir, It was applied 
by the Mongols to the head of an «ius [q.v.], ka?an, 
ie. khákán, being reserved for the Great Khan in 
Karakorum or Peking. In Safawid Persia, the khan 
was a provincial governor of lesser rank than the 
beglarbegi and higher than the suljän “deputy gover- 
nor”. The title survived into modern times in much 
the sense of the English ‘‘esquire’’. In India under the 
Turkish kings of Delhi, khan was the title of the 
principal nobles, especially those of Persian or 
Afghan descent; it was still in Mughal times restricted 
to courtiers, but to-day it is a common affix to the 
names of Muslims of all classes and is often regarded 
as a surname. 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Türkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, Wies- 
baden 1967, 141-179 (no. 1161); Sir Gerard Clauson, 
An etymological dictionary of pre-thirleenth century 
Turkish, Oxford 1972, 630; V. Minorsky, Tadhkirat 
al-mulūk, GMS, N.S. xvi, Cambridge- London 1943, 
25, 43. (J. A. BoyLe) 
KHAN, a word of Persian origin designating on 

the one hand a staging-post and lodging [see 
also MANZIL] on the main communication routes, on 
the other a warehouse, later a hostelry [see also 
FUNDUK] in the more important urban centres. 

I. The highway khán. The economic functions 
served by this institution have changed little from the 
Middle Ages to the present day. It had its roots in 
the beginnings of organised highway trade in the 
earliest times, but it flourished with particular vigour 
in the Islamic world. The Khan was born of the need 
to ensure safe lodging and protection from robbery 
for travellers in regions where nomads and hill- 
bandits posed a threat to security. It was an indis- 
pensable factor for commerce on land and sea, 
necessary in regions where sources of provisions were 
not regular and where watering-places were few and 
far between. It seems that it was originally an 
enclosure protecting a well which in the course of 
time developed into a work of architecture. Herzfeld 
connects its origin to the relay-post system (avahāna) 
organized by the Achaemenids on the major com- 
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munication routes such as the Sardis to Susa highway. 
These staging-posts which Herodotus calls xataAv- 
oetg and Ctesias calls emporia were numerous in the 
Byzantine empire, where they were set at a distance 
of 50 parasangs one from another. Little is known of 
the architectural evolution of these structures in 
ancient times, for the oldest kháns built of unfired 
brick have disappeared. 

The appropriate term to describe the type of 
building which provided lodging for caravan traffic 
on the main trade routes is caravanserai, transcribed 
by Pierre Belon of Le Mans as ‘“‘Carbaschara”’; khan, 
with which it is often confused, being applied rather 
to an establishment where commercial travellers 
could lodge for a period of time and where facilities 
wele provided for the sale of their wares. A stopping- 
place for caravans is often called manzil in the an- 
cient Arabic texts. 

As communal buildings for public use, mentioned 
by all the travellers who testify to their vast number 
in the east, the kkáns marked the commercial high- 
ways once followed by caravan traffic in an area 
comprising Asia Minor and the “isthmus region", 
to borrow the phrase of Maurice Lombard, usually 
set at a distance apart of a day's journey, about 
20 miles, the kkans of plain and mountain, varying in 
number according to the degree of prosperity of the 
region, provided staging posts or places of refuge. 
Often the khán was more than a shelter for travellers, 
pilgrims and itinerant traders; it was indeed a centre 
for the exchange of ideas among individuals from 
different parts of the world. 

The institution flourished greatly from the 7th/ 
13th century onwards in Iran, Syria and Anatolia; 
in this region alone, Erdmann has listed 119 khans 
belonging to that century. Sometimes it happened 
that over a period of time there developed around 
the khán a conurbation such as at Khan Shaykhin or 
at Djisr al-Shughir in Syria. 

The term appears for the first time in Arabic 
epigraphy in Syria on the occasion of the foundation 
of the Khan al-‘Akaba in 610/1213 (RCEA, No. 3720). 

The plan of construction of the highway khán, 
which was most often located in an isolated position, 
needed to provide for the security of people and of 
animals and of warehouse goods stored there for 
long or short periods. The construction material 
varied according to the regions: it might be brick, 
fired or unfired; it might be limestone; lastly, it 
might be basalt. The building comprised rooms for 
the accomodation of travellers, an oratory and some- 
times a bath-house. There were places for the stabling 
of pack-animals and saddle-animals, covered stables 
for horses and donkeys, stalls for mules and camels 
or dromedaries, according to the area. The installa- 
tions needed to take account of the temperament of 
each species, for horses cannot endure the smell of 
dromedaries and mules do not readily accept the 
proximity of donkeys. 

From the outside, the khan appears as a quadran- 
gular structure, often having two storeys, with mas- 
sive towers at each corner and exterior walls sup- 
ported by buttresses, It resembles a small fortress 
from which it is distinguished by an entrance pro- 
tected by salients framing a monumental gateway, 
decorated to a greater or lesser extent according to 
the period. This gateway gives access to a deep 
vestibule on which there open, on either side, the 
warden’s quarters and sometimes shops from which 
items of basic necessity could be purchased. From 
here there is access to a large central courtyard, 
usually square, with a water-cistern. Around the 





courtyard on ground level there would be storerooms 
and shops, living-quarters and stables, sometimes a 
forge for the shoeing of animals. In many EAáns, the 
travellers would sleep in a communal hall on raised 
platforms. In a khan of some importance there is an 
upper floor laid out on the same plan as the ground 
level, to which there is access by an internal stairway. 
The dimensions and number of rooms vary, the plan 
differing according to the region and the period. 

The khans of mountain districts are on a smaller 
scale than those of the plain. They are built square 
with corner buttresses; against the inner face of the 
outer wall there are installations for the accomodation 
of animals, while the travellers’ quarters are built 
on the inner wall, opening on the central courtyard. 
There are also, in cold regions, very simple kkàáns 
without courtyard, consisting only of a hall with one 
or more aisles, whose archways, with openings for 
light, rest on columns or pillars while a bench runs 
the length of the interior, providing sleeping or 
sitting space. The prices paid by the traveller for 
accommodation, storage of goods and shelter of ani- 
mals would very according to the quality and facili- 
ties of the highway khan. Some khans received wakfs, 
enabling them to entertain pilgrims free of charge. 

The kháns which have survived enable us to iden- 
tify the characteristics distinguishing the various 
types. At the time of the expansion of Islam in the 
Near East, there were two types of staging-post in 
existence; the one, consisting of oblong halls running 
parallel to the central courtyard, is specifically 
Iranian. Soon axial ?wáns appear and the gateway 
takes on a particular importance. The other consists 
of a quadrangular structure with galleries enclosing 
a central courtyard. This ''Mediterranean" type 
existed from the earliest times. 

The oldest known Muslim highway khán would 
seem to be, according to the hypothesis of Oleg 
Grabar, the building dating from the Umayyad era 
known as Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharki [q.v.]. It consists of 
a structure with a windowless façade, corner towers 
and buttresses on the walls, on the inside two floors 
opening on a courtyard, a peristyle on the ground 
level and a gallery on the upper floor. It is thus 
built in the “Mediterranean” type. 

There are distinctions to be drawn between the 
Saldjük kkāns of Iran and Anatolia, the Ayyübid 
khāns cf Syria, the Mamlūk khans of Egypt and 
Syria, the khāns of the Pilgrims’ route, the Ilkhānid 
and Safawid kkáns of Iran and the Ottoman khans of 
Asia Minor. 

From the Saldjük period in Iran, where there was 
a flowering of commercial activity at the end of the 
5th/1irth century, we know the Khan Zafarani, be- 
tween Nishàpür and Sabzawáàr. It is built on a square 
plan, the exterior walls 75 m. in length, built of 
unfired brick on foundations of fired brick, with 
circular towers at the corners. In the centre of the 
facade a high gateway flanked by towers gives access 
through a vestibule to the almost square inner 
courtyard (36 x 38 m.) on to which, as in the 
madrasas, open four iwans. Those of the lateral sides 
are enclosed by four rooms on each face, while those 
of the rear and the vestibule have three rooms on 
both sides. The lay-out of the courtyard resembles 
that of the cruciform madrasa; it is only the purpose 
of the rooms which is different. In the one case they 
are designed for study, in the other for the accom- 
modation of commercial traffic. On the right hand 
side of the entrance is a mosque, and on the exterior 
there is a bath-house attached to the building. 

There are some excellent examples of Saldjük 
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khkans from the 7th-8th/13th-14th centuries in 
Anatolia. They are of four types. There are khans 
with a monumental entrance and a vestibule giving 
access to a central rectangular courtyard surrounded 
by arched galleries and rooms, as at Evdir Khàn 
(606-16/1210-19) near Antaliya, Kirkgéz Khan 
(633-43/1236-46), Sultan Khan (633/1236) between 
Sivas and Kayseri, or Yefii Khan (717/1317) on the 
road from Tokat to Sivas, and the khán of Marand 
in Adharbaydjan (730/1330). There are covered 
khans like Susuz Khan (644/1246) near Burdur, 
measuring 25 m. by 26 m., with five cradle-vaulted 
girders and a central cupola. Some kkans combine the 
courtyard surrounded by rooms and the covered 
building, bringing together the “Mediterranean” and 
“Iranian” types, as at Sulțān Khāni (626/1229, 
restored in 677/1278) 40 km. southwest of Ak Saray, 
not to be confused with its namesake near Kayseri. 
This khán, which is entered through a gateway 
decorated by stalactites, has two sections, one 
measuring 50 m. by 62 m. with a courtyard bounded 
by a portico upon which the living-quarters open 
and by a warehouse as well as a bakehouse and a 
hammáàm; in the centre of the courtyard is an oratory 
with a cupola standing on four pillars; to the south 
of the courtyard is the other section; a huge hall 
measuring 33 m. by 55 m., with five cradle-vaulted 
aisles and a door at each end, in which the animals 
were quartered. It is the most important khán of the 
7th/1i3th century. Ak Khàn, to the north-east of 
Defizli, built in 650/1252 by sultan Kay Kawis, is 
of a rectangular plan with a square inner courtyard 
bounded by porticos on two sides and by a vaulted 
hall supported on ten lines of pillars. Finally, the 
Alara Khàn to the north-west of Alaniya is of yet 
another design: the inner courtyard is nothing more 
than a corridor open to the sky with seven rooms 
on each side, the whole enclosed by long cradle- 
vaulted halls. Differing in design and dimensions, 
the Saidjük Eháns are alike in having corner towers 
and walls supported by buttresses; they are remark- 
able for their large gateways, having broken arches 
decorated with stalactites, framed by intricately 
worked geometric patterns often consisting of 
figured decoration. 

The Ayyübid type (6th-8th/12th-r4th centuries) in 
Syria is of square or rectangular plan with central 
courtyard and a peripheral gallery with cradle- 
vaulting, broken along the principal axis by an entry 
corridor, with, in some cases, a room on either side of 
the vestibule. The gate may be preceded by a salient. 
In the axis of entry there sometimes opens on the 
opposite side the wide bay of an iwdn. The design 
of Ayyübid khans is almost always identical, the 
only variations being in the proportions of the 
various parts (e.g. Khan al-‘Aris, Kutayfa, and 
Kara to the north of Damascus). 

In the later Mamlük period (9th/rsth century) 
commerce in the Orient was most active and kháns 
multiplied in Syria, especially on the Aleppo to 
Cairo highway; there is, however, no particular 
architectural evólution to be noted. The kháns of this 
period are rectangular with windowless walls and a 
central courtyard containing a water-cistern and 
surrounded by a gallery, cradle or groin-vaulted, 
there is a mosque and often a bath-house, the main 
door-way opens in the facade or in a fore-projection of 
the wall, and the entry corridor is flanked by two 
vaulted chambers. Worthy of mention are, in the 
vicinity of Damascus, Khàn Ayàsh to the north and 
Khan Dunnün to the south, in Palestine Khan al- 
Ahmar, Khan Rastan on a bridge over the Orontes 


between Hims and Hamat, and the khan of Kal‘at al- 
Mudik (40 m. by 4o m.) at Apamaeus. There are 
examples of the same type from the 11th/17th century 
at Khàn Tümàn and at Karamurt (1048/1638), and 
an enormous kkán (r6: m. by 122m.) near Baghras 
[.v.]. 

In Iran, the khán evolved more rapidly and with 
more frequent changes than in Syria. In the 8th/14th 
century, in the time of the li-Khanids, a new type of 
khán appeared. This is a building on a rectangular 
plan with the exterior wall reinforced by circular 
corner towers, and there is a monumental entrance 
in the form of a bastion with a solid vaulted door- 
way in an ornamental setting of brick such as that 
of which traces survive near Marand (730/1330). 
Within, one enters a vast courtyard bordered by 
lodging-quarters with iwáns in the main axes. A 
fountain, cisterns and a mosque complete the instal- 
lation. These kháns often have two stories with gal- 
lery, on the ground floor there are the stables, and 
the shops, and there is access by an interior stairway 
to the first floor and the merchants' quarters, some- 
times furnished with fire-places as at Sin (730/1330). 

Under the Saíawids, in the roth/16th century, 
wealthy caravans, signs of the significant progress 
made by the economy of Central Asia since the 
Timirids, moved along the trade-routes. Shah ‘Abbas I 
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Plan of the Alara Khàn [K. Erdmann, Das anatolische 
Karavansaray des 13. Jahrhunderts, i). 


made improvements in highway communications 
and in the system of staging-posts. The period saw an 
increase in the number of kkans, extending as far 
as the trade-routes to India. In these KkAáns, the 
monumental effect of the gate-way with salient is 
accentuated, while the installations of a religious 
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nature tend to disappear. In the period following the 
death of the great sovereign, a concern for symmetry 
dominates the building-style and huge hypostyle 
stables appear. At the end of the r11th/17th century, 
kháns on an octagonal plan with circular corner 
towers are found in mountainous areas. We shall 
mention three examples, at Aminabadh, at Khan-i 
Khurra and at Dahbid on the road between Isfahan 
and Shiraz. 

In Adharbaydjan, the kkdn typical of the 9th/ 
15th century is that of Sangatchali, near Baku, with 
its window-less walls, designed on a plan identical 
to that of the Mamlük KAárs. In the roth-11th/16th- 
17th centuries there existed in this region two types 
of khán: one, on a square plan with a central court- 
yard and a lay-out resembling that of the Mediter- 
ranean khán, and the other, on a rectangular plan, 
having a long hall open at both ends divided into 
three aisles, open at both ends with a single entrance 
in a pillared projection. 

In the same period in the Ottoman empire, a large 
number of highway kháns continued to appear, some 
consisting of one section containing installations bor- 









Plan and section of the khán of Máder-i Sháh [M. Siroux, Caravansérails d'Iran et petites constructions routieres]. 
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dering on a courtyard open to the sky and another 
section covered against the winter, others constructed 
according to the Saldjük prototype, but decorated in 
a more sober fashion. 

A new type appeared, built on a plan almost 
square, with a long central passage lying along an 
east-west axis and bounded by shops; in the middle 
of the passage, two doorways each giving access to an 
oblong hall running parallel to the passage, with four 
aisles and three sets of pillars. The chamber on the 
north side of the passage, provided with a bench, was 
intended for travellers, while that on the south side 
sheltered animals and merchandise. Of this type were 
the Yefii Khan (roth/16th century), which has 
recently disappeared, but was formerly on the road 
from Tokat to Sivas, and Khan Mehmed Pasha 
(1028/1619) at Ulukisla to the east of Konya. Finally, 
at Gebze, on the road from Istanbul to Izmit, there 
is a khan of classical Ottoman type having a rectan- 
gular structure, without a central courtyard, and 
consisting of a double hall with six pillars marking 
off two sets of seven twin sections, 

The last great highway khan was built in Iran in 
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the reign of Shah ‘Abbas II (1052-77/1642-66). It is 
the imposing khan of Madar-i Shah, a grim and 
impressive work of architecture 45 km. from Isfahan. 

Two instances of the structural evolution of the 
khán should be noted, one in Syria, the other in Iran. 
In the first case, we observe the transformation of 
a highway khán into an urban khán: in fact at Diisr 
al-Shughur, to a khán built in 1070/1660, in the course 
of time a refectory was added, later a hospital; 
this collection of buildings, on the left bank of the 
Orontes at the approaches to a bridge, became in the 
19th century the nucleus of an urban settlement which 
grew up around it. The second case is that of the 
khan of *Alt-àbád, between Tehran and Kum which 
became at the end of the 19th century the nucleus of 
a flourishing oasis settlement; with the addition of a 
hammam, a flour-mill, two ice-houses and some 
Shops, the khán lost its original character, ceasing 
to be a highway institution and taking on the func- 
tions of an agricultural centre. 

II. The urban kkén. While the highway khan 
is a staging-post and a relay-station, the urban khan 
lies at the end of a journey; it is a depot, a place 
for commercial transactions and brief stay. 

In fact, the term khan has been applied to hostel- 
ries and urban depots in the Near East only since 
the Mamlük and Ottoman periods, more especially 
the latter. 

In the 5th/11th and 6th/12th centuries in Baghdad 
and Damascus, the large depots bore the name of 
dar with the name of the commodity for which the 
establishment was noted. The urban caravanserai 
would have been called dar al-wakdla (the house of 
procuration or agency), before this became a synonym 
for funduk, which at the end of the 7th/13th century 
began to be replaced by khan as a designation for 
suburban hostelries. Later, in the 11th/17th century 
the khán began progressively to take upon itself 
exclusively the functions exercised within the city- 
walls by the dar al-wakála, the funduk (navdoxetov) 
and the kaysariyya (q.v.]. In fact, in the town, the 
khan gave lodging to travellers who could lodge there 
in exchange for a fee paid to the warden who provided 
bedding and straw. In the present day as in the 
past we find installed there wholesalers, middlemen, 
importers’ agents, messengers, and retailers looking 
for merchandise. There is the bulk selling of im- 
ported merchandise or export-bound goods; bales and 
packing-cases are stacked in the courtyard. 

The most common type of depot, the khán, pro- 
viding the means to await the time for the transfer 
of merchandise, is designated either by the name 
of the founder or by the name of the principal com- 
modity to be sold there. Thus there are to be found 
in most towns a khán al-sábün (khán of soap) or a 
khan al-zayt (khan of oil). 

In the second half of the gth/rsth century, the 
Mamluk sultans provided certain facilities for Euro- 
pean traders visiting Alexandria. After the grant of 
capitulations by the Ottoman sultans [see IMTIYÀzÁT], 
the urban khdns flourished greatly in the Near East. 
The number of visiting Western merchants grew and 
they no longer confined themselves to staying in the 
harbour-districts (iskele) but went to do business in 
towns of the interior such as Aleppo and Damascus 
or Cairo, centres where export and import goods 
from all over the Orient were accumulated. Until 
the mid-r1th/17th century, ambassadors from the 
major powers were accommodated in Istanbul in a 
khan specially adapted for their use, the Elti Khani. 

In the r2th/18th century, the khan supplanted, as 
regarded commercial activity, the funduk which 





henceforward had only the function of a hostelry for 
pilgrims and travellers. 

While the term khan was current in Asia Minor, 
by contrast in Egypt, the word was considered foreign 
and, from the start of the roth/r6th century tended 
to be replaced by the Arabic term wakála used in 
a concrete sense, transcribed by Western authors as 
“okel” (and similar forms). The khán was to remain 
nevertheless, and at the end of the 18th century, 
there were still in Cairo r4 kháns as against 206 
wakalas. 

Situated in the middle of the souks in city centres, 
the khans, by their number and their size reflected 
the amplitude of the traffic and the economic impor- 
tance of each city. 

Sometimes the urban khan would be not a structure, 
but a group of several specialised markets, like the 
Khàn al-Khalili in Cairo, a collection of shops en- 
closed by two large gateways. Sometimes in the 
interior opening on the courtyard there would be 
shops (kasil), leased or bought by the merchants. 

The plan of the urban khan “has not varied in 
the course of time: a central courtyard around which 
developed a row of shops built on to the surrounding 
wall and opening beneath a covered portico extending, 
in front of their doors, all around the courtyard. 
This arrangement simply reproduces, under a less 
monumental guise, the traditional plan of the agora.” 
This description by Jean Sauvaget applies to the 
classic type of khan which has prevailed in the lands 
of the Oriental basin of the Mediterranean since the 
Mamluk epoch, and subsequently throughout the 
Ottoman empire, as is attested by a picture of Raffet, 
depicting the khan of Bucharest in the 19th century. 

The khán could be a pious foundation set up by 
a rich and illustrious person; it would then be either 
one of the sources of revenue of a wakf to the benefit 
of a madrasa like the khan Màdar-i Shah in Isfahan, 
or for the upkeep of a mosque, such as the two kháns 
of Bursa which supported the Green Mosque (Yeşil 
Cami), or the beneficiary of fixed revenues, attributed 
to it when it served the specific purpose of sheltering 
pilgrims. Being a profitable business, the khan could 
represent an investment, and more than one amir 
was proprietor of a khan in the 8th/14th and 9th/15th 
centuries. At the end of the 9th/15th century, at 
Damascus, out of five new kháns, three were built 
by amirs and two by merchants; at Aleppo, as against 
nine khans built by amirs, only one was founded 
by merchants. The managers of kháns would often 
be the descendants of the founders, and the principal 
official was the wakil al-tudjdjar, the agent of attorney 
who attended to the storage and sale of the merchants’ 
goods; the khan also received visits from an inspector 
appointed by the muktasib. At nightfall, the leaves 
of the door were always closed while a guardian kept 
watch in his lodge. 

In the Ottoman period, according to J. Sauvaget, 
the plan is ‘uniform in principle: around two court- 
yards of unequal dimensions there are juxtaposed, 
on ground-level, shops rented by the foreign mer- 
chants lodging on the upper floor in rooms opening 
on a gallery, while a vaulted warehouse protects the 
stocks of merchandise against theft and bad weather.” 
In some kkans the central courtyard is replaced by 
a covered hall, as at Khan As‘ad Pasha at Damascus, 
or sometimes the central courtyard instead of being 
square becomes a long rectangle, divided crosswise 
into three suites, as at the Valide Han of Istanbul. 

At Aleppo, the oldest kháns were situated in the 
suburbs of the city; Ibn Shadd4d (end of the 7th/13th 
century) mentions eight of them. Within the city- 
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walls, the oldest khans date from the Mamlük period; 
they are in the centre of the city. The Khàn Bayrak- 
din was constructed by two amirs in 827/1424. 
Between 815/1422 and 874/1470 numerous khans were 
constructed. Ibn al-Shihna (d. 890/1485) mentions 25 
of them within the city-walls and 13 outside. There 
were other kháns built, such as the Khàn al-Zayt 
constructed by the amir Khayr Bek, the Khan al- 
Kassabiyya begun by the amir Abrak in 916/1510 
and completed in 928/1522, and the Khan al-Sabin 
with its rich fagade, attributed to the amir Uzdamur. 
Aleppo benefited, on the economic plane, from the 
expansion of the Ottoman empire. The buildings were 
situated on the edge of the commercial centres, and it 
was possible to set up on the exterior facades of the 
kháns rows of shops forming a souk, assured by its 
location of a good supply of business. “The prime 
example of the type at Aleppo is the Khan al-Kumruk 
(Kkan of Customs) built in 982/1574, which combines 
within a single structure 52 shops, and 77 rooms as 
well as two stone-built souks lit by two cupolas, a 
total of 344 shops.” It had two fountains, a mosque 
and a monumental entrance. Dating from the end of 
the 11th/17th century, the Khan al-Wazir (1092/1682), 
now in ruins, still has its monumental entrance. In 
this period d’Arvieux counted 68 khans at Aleppo; 
in the mid-20th century Sauvaget counted 38 still 
in existence. 

At Damascus, the first kháns seem to have been 
built outside the city-walls as at Aleppo. In the 7th/ 
13th century, in the northern suburb of al-‘Ukayba, 
was the Khan al-Zindjari; reputedly a place of 
debauchery, it was destroyed in 632/1236 and re- 
placed by the al-Tawba mosque. The inner-city 
khans are situated to the south of the Great Mosque 
in the western sector of the old city. Ibn Sasra 
mentions five kkans at the end of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, including the Khan al-Habbalin and the khan 
built by the amir Mandjak al-Yisufi. In the roth/16th 
century the khán replaced in the city certain funduks 
and Raysáriyyas; thus we have the Khan al-Zayt 
(Khan of Oil) and the Khan al-Harir (Khan of Silk), 
a vast building constructed by Darwish Pasha in 
980/1572. The Khan al-Kumruk (Khan of Customs) 
was built at the end of the roth/r6th century and 
the start of the 11th/17th. Of the two biggest kháns, 
the one, covered by two cupolas, is attributed to 
Sulaymàn Pasha (1145/1732), the other, with nine 
cupolas of which the central cupola has collapsed, 
to As‘ad Pasha al-‘Azm (1165/1752). 

At Tripoli, the third city of Syria, we know of 
the existence of six Mamlük khans: Khan al-Khayya- 
fin, Khán al-Sábün, the Khan of the Egyptians, Khan 
al-Muhandis, Khan al-Manzil and a dar al-wakdla 
which became a khá" before 736/1336. Beirut had 
one khàn in 766/1365. All the major ports of the 
Syria-Palestine coast had flourishing kAdns, such as 
the Khan al-Firandj at Saydà, one of the caravan- 
serais built by Fakhr al-Din [4.v.] at the start of the 
r1th/17th century. There was also a Khan al-Firandj 
at ‘Akka (Acre). 

In Egypt, the term is applied essentially to the 
urban institution; it appeared in about 730/1330 
designating the building of the Khan Amir Kusin. 
The best known is the Khàn al-Khalili which was 
built by the amir Djarkas al- Khalili at the end of the 
8th/14th century and was endowed with two porches 
by the sultan K4nsib al-Ghiri. This is no longer a 
building, but a conglomeration of specialist markets 
opening on the principal street of the commercial 
centre. It is a commercial estate, a business -area 
with specialised branches for precious textiles, silk- 


works, embroidered cloth and carpets. There used 
to be workshops there for spinning and weaving. 
To this day it serves the functions of the ancient 
kaysáriyya. 

The khán came to its peak of success at Cairo 
in the time of al-Makrizi (gth/15th century): there 
were then built the Khan Masrir and the Khan al- 
Hadjdjàr (827/1424). In the r1th/18th century, the 
Khan al-Hamzawi came to rival the Khan al- Khalili, 
while the Khan al-Basha became the biggest ware- 
house of the city and “Ali Bey, the famous shaykh al- 
balad, had a vast kkān constructed at Balak. 

In Baghdäd, the identification of monuments is 
often difficult, for the city has undergone numerous 
destructions as a result of floods and fires, and often 
one would know nothing of its monuments were it 
not for references in the ancient texts. The most 
ancient khan is that of Abi Ziyad mentioned by al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi (end of the sth/rrth century). 
Often the khàns mentioned by the authors pose a 
problem of terminology; in fact, they are often cited, 
notably by Yakit (7th/13th century) under the name 
of dar, as the Dàr al-Kufn (House of Cotton), dar 
al-Kazz (House of Raw Silk); the term has the sense 
of a specialised commercial centre, close to that of 
kaysariyya. Dar means “‘palace’’, there is a Dar al- 
Khayl, the palace of the Cavalry, which was the 
hostelry reserved for the ambassadors and which was 
later to become the Khan al-Khayl. It owes its name 
to the stables which were incorporated in it. 

In the 6th/12th century there existed a Khan al- 
Safatiyyin (Khan of the Basket-weavers). In the 
mid-8th/14th century, the amir Mirdjàn constructed, 
in the commercial centre on the left bank of the Tigris, 
a khan which bears his name. In the roth/16th century 
Baghdad became an important caravan centre. In 
1089/1678 Ahmad Bushnàk built the famous Khan 
Bani Sa‘d. In 1823 the madrasa al-Mustansiriyya 
accomodated the Customs service and took the name 
Khàn al-Ortmà; in this period European travellers 
testify to a great number of khàáns at Baghdàd. 

At Isfahan, which knew a period of great economic 
prosperity after the accession of Shah ‘Abbas I, 
Chardin counted in the 11th/17th century 1,802 
caravanserais. Many have disappeared but the khan 
adjoining the madrasa Madar-i Shah remains and 
testifies to the prosperity of the capital at the end 
of the start of the 18th century. 

In Asia Minor, the Ottoman khdns are mainly con- 
centrated at Bursa and at Istanbul. The khdns of 
Bursa, the first Ottoman capital, rectangular in form 
with a central courtyard surrounded by a portico 
with arcade, are of classic Mediterranean type. The 
most ancient of these is the Bey Khan (mid-8th/14th 
century), which at the present day has lost its original 
form but survives under the name of Emir Khan. 
Mention should be made of the Ipek Khan (Khan of 
Silk) dating from the start of the 9th/15th century 
which, like the Geyve Khan, was constituted as a 
wakf to the advantage of the Green Mosque and of 
which only a few traces remain. The Koza Khan 
(Khan of the Cocoon), with a central water cistern in 
the courtyard and an octagonal mosque, was built 
at the end of the oth/15th century. The Piriné Khan 
(Khàn of Rice) with two stories, in ruins today, was 
built in 913/1507. 

At Istanbul, the two most ancient Eháss whose 
ruins are known to us in the vicinity of the Rustum 
Pasa Mosque, the Hurmali Khàn (Khàn of Dates) and 
the Balkapan Khàn (Khàn of Honey), date back for 
their origin to the Byzantine era. The most ancient of 
the sixteen kkans of the Grand Bazaar is the Cuhaci 
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Hani (Khan of Cloth); it dates from the oth/rsth 
century. These kháns are in most cases spinning-shops 
at the side of warehouses and retailers' shops. One 
of the largest warehouses is the Kiirkgiiler Hani (Khan 
of the Furriers) constructed by the grand vizier 
Mahmid Pasha in 872/1467; the building is of im- 
pressive dimensions (130m. by 65 m.), with one 
courtyard measuring 40 m. by 45 m. and another 
pentagonal in shape, with a perimeter of 140 m. As 
many as 167 rooms open under the porticos on the 
ground-level; on the upper floor there are cradle- 
vaulted rooms with windows opening on the gallery, 
and in front of each door there used to be a miniature 
cupola covering the portico. The building remains, 
but has deteriorated beyond recognition. In the mid- 
roth/16th century, Sinàn built in the name of Rustum 
Pasha two kháns on the banks of the Golden Horn, 
Cukur Khàn (Khàn of the Ditch) at Istanbul and 
Kurshunlu Khàn (Khàn of Lead) at Ghalata. As 
elsewhere, the term stems from the dimensions of the 
installations. In the mid-11th/17th century, the 
buildings could not all have been large, for Ewliya 
Celebi counted 556 khàns at Istanbul. It was no 
longer a question of vast warehouses, but rather of 
places of sale for provincial and foreign traders. 
The two finest specimens from the rrth/r7th 
century are the Wàlide Khànl with its three court- 
yards where all kinds of commerce were enacted, and 
opposite, the Büyük Yefii Khan with its long rectan- 
gular courtyard bounded by two galleries with 
arcades; this stone-built edifice underwent modifica- 
tions in 1178/1764. From the 18th century, we have 
the Khàn Shirmakesh (Khàn of the Silversmiths), 
whose facade has alternate rows of stone and brick 
and which was completed in 1128/1716 on the founda- 
tions of a mint. The original feature of this building 
is the fact that the rooms are set on both sides of a 
large corridor on the upper floor and do not open on 
the courtyard. Taking the examples of Üsküdar, the 
terminus of caravan-routes on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus, we may note in the 17th and the 18th 
centuries different categories of khans: there are large 
buildings with many rooms and multiple stalls for 
saddle-animals such as the Mihrimah Sultan and Orta 
WaAlide Khàns, and there are luxury establishments 
like the Késem WaAlide Khan. There are numerous 
khans of more modest dimensions, reserved for 
"merchants of land and sea." There are kháns for 
pilgrims, some of them offering lodging free of charge, 
but most often the Muslims would be accommodated 
in the town in madrasas or khanakdahs, while Christians 
would lodge in monasteries. The Wakif Khan (1918) 
of Istanbul, with its offices and commercial facilities, 
bears witness to the functional evolution of the 
contemporary khan. 
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KHAN BALIK [see KHANBALIK). 

KHAN DJAHAN LODI (ca. 995-1040/ca. 1587- 
1631), military commander under the Mughals 
of India. 

Pir Khan (Mir in the printed text of Shaykh Farid 
Bhakkari, Dhakhirat al-khawánin, ii, Karachi 1970, 
is a misprint) was the younger of the two sons of 
Dawlat Khan Lédi, an officer in Akbar's army and 
a nephew of the well-known Afghan nobleman, 
bearing the same name, who had invited Babur to 
invade the kingdom of Sultan Ibrahim Lédi. The date 
of Pir Khan’s birth is not recorded, but, as has been 
stated by Bhakkari, he was about twenty years of 
age early in 1015/1607 when he was first received by 
Dijahàngir (Twzuk-e-Jehangeeree, ed. Syud 'Ahmud 
Khan, Ghazeepore 1863, 42; Dhakhira, ii, 74). It can, 
therefore, safely be assumed that he must have been 
born in 995/1587. The two brothers took service first 
under Radja Mansingh, and then under Prince 
Dàniyàl whom Akbar had appointed viceroy of the 
Deccan and whose service their father had joined. On 
the death of his father and subsequently that of his 
elder brother, Pir Khan was summoned to the court 
by Djahangir, who conferred on him the title of 
Salabat Khan and a mansab of 3,000 dhat and 1,500 
sawar besides honouring him with the epithet of 
farzand ("son"); later in the same year (and not 
1017/1608 as stated by Beni Prasad, History of 
Jahangir®, Allahabad 1940, 226; see Tuzuk, 61, where 
the date is given as Radjab 1016/October 1607) he 
was given the higher title of Khan Djahan. 

In the Deccan the Mughal forces had been facing 
a difficult situation for several years. Hence in ror9/ 
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Front, sections and plan of the khán of Aminàbàdh [P. Coste, Monuments modernes de la Perse, Paris 1867, Pl. Ixvi] 
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1610 the Emperor decided to send Khan Djahan Lédi 
to help Khan Khanan ‘Abd al-Rahim Kh4n against 
the Deccanf statesman and commander Malik ‘Anbar 
(an Abyssinian or Habsht (q.v.] by birth). After the 
fall of Ahmadnagar, he had set up his headquarters 
at Khirki, which was later given the name of Awrang- 
abad by Prince Awrangzib. The Mughals had suffered 
several reverses at his hands, particularly because 
of the guerilla tactics which he used against their 
slow-moving armies laden with heavy equipment. On 
his arrival at the base of Burhanpir, Khan Djahan 
found that the Khan Khandn had suffered a major 
defeat and signed a disgraceful treaty, and Ahmad- 
nagar had also fallen to the enemy. Khan Djahan 
wrote to Djahàngir that if he were given the chief 
command of the Deccan campaign, he would conquer 
Ahmadnagar and Bidjàpür within two years. The 
Emperor agreed and sent Khan A‘zam with 10,000 
troops and 2,000 ahadis to reinforce the Mughal army. 
According to the new plan of the campaign, Khan 
Djahàn, Mansingh and the Amir al-Umarà? were to 
march on Ahmadnagar through Berar and Khandesh 
while ‘Abd Allah Khan, Sibahdar of Gudjarát, was to 
proceed from Ahmadabad by way of Nasik. Both the 
armies were to coordinate their movements and hem 
in the Deccanis, but ‘Abd Allah Khan, ignoring the 
advice of his colleagues to remain in contact with 
Khàn Djahàn, rushed into the territory of the enemy 
and sustained a defeat. The other army was also 
subjected to harassment by Malik ‘Anbar’s men who 
had cut their sources of supplies, and managed only 
with difficulty to withdraw to ‘Adilabad, in the 
vicinity of Burhànpür, where Prince Parwiz was 
encamping (Tuzuk, 107-8). 

Dijahànglr castigated the commanders who were 
responsible for the defeat and transferred them to 
other places; Khan Djahan was also demoted and 
posted as Thanadar in Thalnir, but a year later he was 
restored to favour. He was again sent to the Deccan 
with Mahabat Khan, and early in 1026/1617 he was 
present on the banks of the Narbada to receive Prince 
Khurram, who had now been appointed supreme com- 
mander of the Deccan campaign. The Prince suc- 
ceeded in concluding peace with the States of 
Ahmadnagar and Bidjápür and thus temporarily 
retrieved the Mughal position in the Deccan. Khan 
Djahàn was among the principal officers who accom- 
panied him on his departure from Burhanpir and 
who were received by the Emperor in the fort of 
Màndü in Shawwál 1026/October 1617. 

In the account of the fifteenth year of his corona- 
tion, Djahàngir says that Khàn Djahàn, who was a 
heavy drinker, suddenly abandoned this habit and 
*'thenceforward did not touch wine despite my advice 
that he should give it up gradually”; possibly this 
action and a general change in his approach to life 
were due to his association with Shaykh Fadl Allah 
of Burhànpür (see Dhakhira, 115). However, in the 
same year he was appointed Sübahdàr of Multan 
because reports were coming from the direction of 
Kandahàr of threats on it from the Safawid Shàh 
*Abbàs Safawt ( Dhakhira, 77). On receiving reports 
that the Persian forces had besieged it, Djahangir 
issued orders for a relief expedition, but Sháhdjahàn, 
who was to lead it, put forward conditions which the 
Emperor was not willing to accept. 

In the last years of Djah4ngtr’s reign, the imperial 
court became a hotbed of intrigues on account of the 
plans of Nir Djah4n to raise Shahriyár, the youngest 
son of the Emperor, to power, because he had been 
married to her daughter by her former husband. 
Khan Djahan Lédt, who had returned to the court in 


1031/1622 and had been appointed Sübahdür of 
Gudjarat in the following year, was now ordered to 
take the place of Mahábat Khàn as A/alik of Parwiz, 
and later, on his death in Muharram 1036/October 
1626, was entrusted with the supreme command of 
forces in the Deccan with the title of Sipah-Sdlar. On 
the death of Malik ‘Anbar, the commander of the 
forces of Nizam Shah offered submission, but this 
peace did not prove to be a lasting one, and it was 
not long before the new regent of Ahmadnagar, 
Hamid Khan, again declared war. Khan Djahan 
promptly opened a vigorous campaign, but instead 
of subjugating the enemy completely he granted him 
peace, restoring his territories for the very moderate 
sum of three lakhs of huns; some writers have, 
therefore, accused him of accepting this money as a 
bribe. It has also been suggested that by granting 
exceptionally easy terms, he wanted to place Nizàm 
Shah under obligation so that he might if necessary 
seek refuge with him. 

At the time of Djahángir's death (October 1627), 
his son Sháhdjahàn was in the Deccan. After some 
hesitation, Khan Djahan Lédi recognised his succes- 
sion, and the new Emperor appointed him Governor 
of Berár and Khàndesh. He was directed to recover 
the lost territories in the Deccan; but noting his 
reluctance, Sháhdjahàn transferred him to Màlwà and 
ordered him to co-operate with Mahabat Khan in sup- 
pressing the rebellion of Djhüdjhar Singh Bundela. 
After this campaign, he was summoned to court where 
however he was greatly disappointed at his lukewarm 
reception. Fearing danger, he fled in Safar 1039/ 
Sept.-Oct. 1629, and though overtaken with his 
followers near Dholpur, managed to escape through 
Gondwana and Berar to the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, 
where he hoped to find a refuge. Murtada Nizam Shah 
welcomed Khan Djahàn in his camp near Dawlatà- 
bad, and assigned to him the parganah of Bir; he 
probably hoped to use Khan Djah4n for recovering 
his territories lost to the Mughals. 

Shahdjahan realised the threat to the Mughal 
position in the Deccan, and left Agra in person in 
Rabi‘ II 1039/December 1629. Three detachments of 
Mughal forces under the general command of A‘zam 
Khàn invaded the Nigamshàhi territories. In Dhu 'l- 
Ka‘da 1039/June 1630 the Mughals inflicted a 
heavy defeat on the Deccanis, but Khan Djahan 
nevertheless worsted one group of the invading forces. 
However, on the subsequent appearance of A'zam 
Khàn's army, Khàn Djahàn lost his nerve. He made 
a stand, but was defeated and fled towards Shivagaon, 
and at last managed to reach Dawlatábàd, where 
Murtadà had shut himself up in the fortress. In the 
face of Murtadà's unwelcoming attitude, however, 
Khàn Djahàn had to leave for Malwa with the 
intention of going to the Panjab where he thought he 
would be able to rally the support of his fellow- 
tribesmen. The Mughal Emperor had him pursued to 
Bundelkhand, where his trusted officer, Darya Khan, 
was killed in a sharp action with the forces of the 
Bundelah chief, Bikramadjit (Djumada? II ro4o/ 
January 1631). Khan Djah4n continued his flight and 
passing Kalinjar, where his son Hasan was captured 
and put to death by. the Mughal commander, he 
reached and encamped by the side of a pond called 
Sibindah (see Ma?áthir al-umara?, i, 728), where he 
was attacked and slain by his pursuers. His head was 
taken to the court by Kamgar, author of Ma?athir-i- 
Diahangiri, who was given the title of Ghayrat Khan. 

Khan Djahan Lédi was a brave soldier but lacked 
statemanship, and this led to his downfall and ulti- 
mate ruin. The author of the Dhakhirat al-khawánin, 
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Shaykh Farid Bhakkari, who had served under him, 
nevertheless praised some of his personal qualities 
and says that he was a pious person, who passed 
hours in the society of the *wlamá? and shaykhs. 
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KHAN-1 DJAHAN MAKBOL, xtw4m AL-MULK, 

minister and confidant of the Dihli Sultans Muham- 
mad b. Tughluk and Firiz-Shah in the 8th/14th 
century. 

Of Hindu origin (his original name was Kanna 
"flower"), he stemmed from Tilangànà in South 
India, and was converted to Islam in 722/1322 when 
the local Radja surrendered to a besieging army from 
Dihli under the amir Ulugh Khan, the later Sultan 
Muhammad b. Tughluk. The amir accordingly gave 
him the name of makbél “the one accepted [into 
Islam]", and he rapidly became a favourite of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk. The contemporary historian 
Barani mentions him in his Tarikh-i Firtiz-Shahi 
as the Malik Makbül, the nd?ib or deputy wazir of the 
Sultan, and he acquired the Jakab or honorific of 
Kiwàm al-Mulk from the ruler also. 

As well as being of undoubted administrative 
capability, Kiwàm al-Mulk benefited from his 
Deccani Hindu origin, having no racial or tribal 
connection with the Turkish military nobility in 
Dihli and being therefore utterly dependent on 
retaining the Sultan’s favour. In 727/1327 he was in 
Dawlatabad or Deogirl in the Deccan, which the 
Sultan had made his second capital, and after 
crushing the revolt of Bahram Ayba Kishli Khan at 
Multan, was appointed governor of that important 
frontier province. He was subsequently transferred 
after a few years in Multan to Dihli, were he became 
deputy to the chief financial minister or Wazir-i 
Mamálik, Khwadja Djahàn, achieving a reputation 
for strictness and probity in the auditing of the 
accounts and in the exaction of taxation from the 
mukfa‘s and provincial governors. He also accom- 
panied the Sultan away from Dihli on various military 
campaigns and punitive expeditions. During the 
years between 746/1345 and 751/1350 he was in the 
Deccan at Warangal, and in Gudjarat, subduing 
rebels, and shortly before Muhammad b. Tughluk’s 
death in Sind in 752/1351, he returned to the capital 
as deputy to Kh*adja Djah4n, the viceroy or Naib-i 
Ghaybat in Dihli during the Sultan’s absence. 

In the succession crisis on Muhammad b. Tughluk’s 
death, Kh*adja Djahan promoted the short-lived 
cause of the child Mahmiid against the rival contender 
Firüz-Sháh, the dead Sultan's cousin. Kiwàm al-Mulk, 
however, espoused the side of Firiiz-Shah, and when 
the latter came to power, the new Sultan rewarded 
him by promoting him to the office of Wazir-i 
Mamálik, with the exalted titles of Masnad-i ‘Al, 
A‘sam Humaytin, Khan-i Djahan. He now set about 
restoring order in the fiscal system, after an amnesty 








on outstanding debts left over from Kh¥4dja Djahan’s 
tenure of office. He acquired far-reaching executive 
powers, including the hereditary grant of the vizierate 
for his family and the power to appoint or dismiss any 
official in the Diwan-i Wisdrat. A strict system of 
financial control was adopted over the revenues 
coming in from provincial nobles and over the 
registering of all presents (kkidmati) in either the 
state treasury or else in the royal storehouse or 
karkhana, The purity of the coinage was regulated 
and the criminal law enforced. The pacific FIrüz- Sháh 
tended to leave much of the civil administration in 
his hands, and when the Sultan was absent from 
Dihli, Khàn-i Djahàn usually assumed full civil and 
military powers in the capital as Nà?ib-i Ghaybat. 
However, he never forgot that his whole position 
depended on retention of the Sultan's favour. Thus 
he cultivated the friendship of Firiiz-Shah’s favourite 
slave Bashira, who held the office of Amir-i ‘Ard or 
Inspector-General of the Army with the personal 
title of “Imad al-Mulk, even though the latter was 
notoriously corrupt. Khan-i Djahan himself acquired 
extensive ikja‘s for the support of his official duties 
and rank, to the value of three million tankahs per 
annum, and he built in them numerous markets and 
caravanserais and constructed irrigation canals. 

He died, aged over 80, in 770/1368-9, and his 
office, his ikfd‘s, the title of Khàn-i Djahàn and all 
his other privileges were made over to his eldest son 
Djüna Shàh. 

Bibliography: Ta?rikh-i Firüz-Sháhi, ed. Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, Calcutta 1862; *Isàmi, Futüh 
al-saláfin, ed. A. S. Usha, Madras 1948; anon., 
Sīrat-i Firūz-Shāhī (compiled in 772/1370-1), Ms. 
Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna; ‘Afif, Ta?rikh-i 
Firüz-Sháhi, Calcutta 1891; Khàni, Ta?rikh-i 
Muhammadi, Ms. B. M. London; Ibn Battüta, 
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I313. (I. H. Sippior) 
KHAN KHANAN, a high military title in 

mediaeval Indo-Muslim usage. The term KAàn [q.v.] 
became popular as the designation of a high officer 
or nobleman and in a technical sense it was used for 
a commander of ten thousand soldiers. In reproducing 
the instructions of Bughrà Khàn to his son, Kayku- 
bad, Barani(Ta?rikh-i Firüzshàhi, Bibl. Ind., 145) 
makes the former speak of a book, Addéb al-salafin, 
which had been especially brought from Baghdad for 
the sons of Iltutmish and which he had studied with 
Kh"àdja Tàdj al-Din Bukhari; in this the legendary 
Iranian ruler Djamshid speaks of the decimal chain 
of command, in which a khán commands ten maliks. 
More historical, however, are the statements of Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Umari in his Masahk al-absar fi 
mamalik al-amsár, and al- Kalkashandi, $ubh al-a‘sha, 
that a khan commanded ten thousand soldiers, a 
malik one thousand, and an amir one hundred; this 
decimal system probably came from Central Asia to 
the subcontinent. 

Khan Khanan (Khan of Khans) was the highest title 
conferred on an officer of the State, at least up to 
the time of Akbar, for Djahàngir says that there was 
no title higher than that of Amir al-Umara?, shown 
also by the fact that normally the title of Khan 
Khánán was held by one person only. The first person 
to bear this title as recorded in the historical sources 
on the Dihli sultanate was Mabmüd, the eldest son 
of Sultan Djalàl al-Din Firüz Sháh (Baranl, 176); 
another case is that of the brother of Khusraw Khan 
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the usurper (Barani, 410). Under the Mughals, this 
title was conferred rather more frequently, the first 
person to receive it at the hands of Babur being 
Dilawar Khan, son of Dawlat Khan Lodi. Humayin 
had conferred this title on Bayram Khan; on his 
dismissal early in the reign of Akbar, Mun‘im Khan 
received and held it till his death in 983/1575. Nine 
years later it was conferred on Bayram Khàn's son, 
Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim, who died in 1036/1627. Maha- 
bat Khan (d. 1043/1634) held it in the time of Dja- 
hangir and in the early years of Sháhdjahàn's reign. 
Subsequently it was conferred on Ásaf Khàn (d. 1051/ 
1641), and in the early years of ‘Alamgir’s reign it was 
conferred on Mir Djumla. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(S. MoinuL Hag) 
KHANBALIK (usually written Khan Balik), the 
“Khan’s town", the name of Pekin, the capital 
of the Mongol Emperors after 1264 in Eastern Turki 
and Mongol and afterwards adopted by the rest 
of the Muslim world and even by Western Europe 
(Cambaluc and variants in S. Hallberg, l’Extréme 
Orient dans la littérature et la cartographie de l’Occident, 
Goteborg 1906, 105 f.). According to Rashid al-Din 
(ed. Berezin, Trudi Vost, Otd. Arkh. Obshé. xv, 
Persian text, 34), Pekin (Chinese, then Cüngdü, 
i.e. the middle capital") was called Khànbàlik even 
earlier by the Mongols, apparently as one of the 
chief towns of the Kin dynasty [see ¢1NGIz KHAN]. 
As everywhere in the Mongol Empire, Muslims 
enjoyed considerable prestige in Khanbalik also. 
Mahmiid Yalawāč b. Muhammad al-Kh”ārazmī 
(Barthold, Turkestan, i, 139), who died there in Rabi‘ 
I, 652/April 21-May 20, 1254, was several times con- 
firmed in office as governor of North China (Rashid 
al-Din, ed. Blochet, 85, 309). On the assassination 
of the vizier Ahmad Fanakati in 1282 and the events 
that followed see tbid., 508ff.; Marco Polo, ed. 
Yule-Cordier, i, 415 ff.; ed. Hambis, 117-20 and 
index; P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, i, 10-1. 
On the town and its situation on the Imperial Canal 
cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 455 ff.; on the dis- 
tances between Khànballk and other towns by the 
land routes see Wassaf, ed. Hammer, 24, Indian ed., 
12; Notices et extraits, xiii, 225 f. (al-‘Umari); Sharaf 
al-Din Yazdi, Zafar Nama, Indian ed., ii, 219 f. The 
name Khànbalik for Pekin was also retained after the 
decline of the Mongol empire in Central and Western 
Asia and also in Europe. On the five months' sojourn 
(Dec. 1420-May 1421) of the embassy of Sultan Shah 
Rukh in Khanbalik see Notices et extraits, xiv, 320 ff.; 
the original narrative, which survives in one MS only 
(Elliot 422 in Oxford, Bodleiana = Zubdat al- 
Tawárikh of Hàfiz-i Abrü, fols. 390" ff.), has so far 
not been fully investigated (brief account in Barthold, 
al-Muzaffariya, 27; Mir Islama, 107). There was a 
mosque in Pekin even in those days. Khànballk is 
mentioned as late as the early years of the 18th 
century in an anonymous history written in Kashghar 
(Zap., xv, 251). In the reports of the Russian Ambas- 
sadors of the 17th century, the form Kambalik (with 
variants) is used, under Western European influence 
(Yu. Arsenyew, Puteshestviye ... ruskago polannika 
Nik. Spafariya, in the Zap. Geogr. Obshé. zu old. 
einogr., x, vip I, Index. Spafari (embassy 1675) is the 
first to write PieZin under the influence of the North 
Chinese pronunciation; this pronunciation also 
explains the names in the modern literature of Central 
Asia for Pekin (Bacin or Badiin) (e.g. Ta?rikh-i 
Amaniyya, 24; cf. Zap., xvii, 0188 ff. 
Bibliography: (besides the references in the 
text): Ch. Schefer, Notices sur les relations des 


peuples musulmans avec les Chinois..., Cen- 
tenaire de VEcole de Langues Or. Viv., Paris 1895, 
1-43; P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, s.v. Camba- 
luc, i, 140-3 and index. (W. BARTHOLD*) 
KHANDAK, ditch, trench or moat. The word 
seems to have come into Arabic from Persian through 
Syriac (cf. A. Siddiqi, Studien über die persischen 
Fremdwörter im klassischen Arabisch, Göttingen 
1919). It is also known as a place-name (cf. Yàküt, ii, 
476; al Balàdhuri, Fut&h, 85). Its best-known 
application is to the so-called “expedition of the 
Khandak'", in which Muhammad foiled a Meccan 
attempt to storm Medina by digging a moat or trench 
at those parts of the oasis which were open to attack 
by cavalry. This was in Dhi ’I-Ka‘da 5/April 627. 
The Meccans had been preparing for this attack on 
Medina since the battle of Uhud two years earlier; 
they had persuaded several nomadic tribes to send 
contingents to join the Meccan forces, and altogether 
had about 10,000 men with 600 horses. Muhammad, 
however, had already harvested the grain in the 
northern part of the oasis, and when the cavalry 
arrived they were soon short of fodder. Meanwhile, as 
soon as Muhammad heard of the imminent departure 
of the army from Mecca, he summoned the Muslims to 
help with the digging of the khandak, and he himself 
took part in the work. Most worked with a will, and 
the digging is said to have been completed in six days. 
The Meccan cavalry, though on level ground over- 
whelmingly superior to the ‘Muslim infantry, were 
repelled when they attempted to cross the khandak. 
With their main offensive tactic thus nullified, the 
Meccans and their allies were forced to set about 
besieging Medina—an operation in which they were 
wholly unskilled. After a fortnight of little military 
activity but much intrigue and counter-intrigue, the 
confederacy broke up and the siege was abandoned. 
The failure of the expedition greatly strengthened 
Muhammad’s position and led to dejection in Mecca. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 668-713; al- 
Wakidi (ed. Jones), 440-96; al-Tabari, i, 1463-85; 
M. Hamidullah, The Battlefields of the Prophet 
Muhammad, Woking, 1953, 25-30 (= Islamic 
Review, 1952, 1953); F. Buhl, Das Leben Muham- 
meds, Leipzig 1930, 271-4; W. M. Watt, Muhammad 
at Medina, Oxford 1956, 35-9; Kur'àn, XXXIII, 
9-27; Wensinck, etc., Concordance, s.v. 
(W. MoNTGOMERY WATT) 
KHWANDAMIR, surname of the Persian 
historian Ghiy4ath al-Din who was born ca. 880/1475 
into a family of high officials and scholars. His father, 
Kh¥ādja Humam al-Din Muhammad »b. Khadija 
Djalal al-Din Muhammad b. Kh*adja Burhan al-Din 
Muhammad Shirazi, was for many years the minister 
of Sultan Mahmid b. Abi Sa‘id, who at the end of 
his political career became the Timirid ruler of 
Samarkand from  899-900/1494-5. The historian 
Mirkh vànd [q.v.] was his maternal uncle and took an 
important part in his primary education. It is, 
therefore, likely that Kh¥Andamir was actually born 
in Herat where his grandfather lived, although the 
Haft iklim (ed. Dj. Fadil, Tehran 1340 sh., iii, 430) 
enters him under Bukhara. The earliest patron of his 
own career was Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa7i, who put his vast 
library at his disposal and to whom Kh*4ndamir 
dedicated his first three books. Shortly after the 
death of ‘Ali Shir in 906/1500, Kh*àndamir entered 
the service of Mirzà Badi* al-Zamàn, the eldest 
son of Sultàn Husayn Baykarà, who succeeded his 
father in 911/1506. During the years of the Uzbek 
invasion of the Timurid lands which ended with 
the conquest of Herat by Shaybàni in 913/1507, 
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Khvàndamir was entrusted with diplomatic missions 
to potential allies of the Sultan. He was also appointed 
to the office of sadr. When the Uzbeks were marching 
on Herat, he wrote at the request of the citizens of 
the town a letter of submission to Shaybàni. He 
remained in Herat after its capture, and he has given 
an account of how he and other members of the local 
aristocracy were squeezed by the Uzbeks (cf. Habib 
al-siyar, Tehran 1333 sh., iv, 381 ff.). His verdict on 
the rule of the Safawids, who took possession of Herat 
in 916/rsro, was much more favourable, yet he seems 
not to have entered their service. In 920/1514 we 
find him living as a retired scholar in Pasht (or 
Basht), a township in the mountainous area of 
Gharéistàn to the east of Herat (op. cit., iv, 397). 
He then attached himself to Mirzà Mubammad-i 
Zamàn, the eldest son of his old master Badi* al- 
Zaman, and performed a mission for him to the ruler 
of Balkh. Afterwards he returned to his secluded way 
of life and devoted himself to the writing of his main 
work, the chronicle Habib al-siyar. Having completed 
this work in 927/1520, he departed from Herat and 
travelled by way of Kandahar to Agra where he 
presented himself before Babur in Muharram 935/ 
September 1528. He entered the service of Babur and 
accompanied him on an expedition to Bengal in the 
following year. After the death of Babur in 937/1530 
he served his son and successor Humáàyün until his 
own death. It is commonly said (e.g. Firishta, i, 402) 
that Kh"àndamir died of dysentery on the return 
march from an expedition of Humáyün to Gudjarát, 
but Badà?uni has recorded a poetic chronogram by 
Kh*andamir on the death of the *'riddle-maker" 
(Mu‘amma@) Shihab al-Din, which occurred in 942/ 
1535-6 (Muntakhab al-tawárikh, Calcutta 1864-9, i, 
343). At his own request he was buried at Dihli, 
near the tombs of the mystic Nizàm al-Din Awliyà 
and the poet Amir Khusraw. 

Works. Kh"àndamir was a voluminous writer, 
whose collected works are not restricted to historio- 
graphy proper, but include also political ethics, 
biography, geography and epistolography. He has 
left several poems as well, most of which were used 
as stylistic embellishment for his proseworks. As a 
poet, Kh *ándamir made use of the penname Mu'ar- 
rikh (cf. A. Gultin-i Ma‘ani, Shahkra@shub dar shi‘r-+ 
farsi, Tehran 1346/1967, 31f.; idem, Tavikh-+ 
tadhkiraha-yi farsi, ii, Tehran 1350/1971, 588-90). 

His first work, Ma?áthir al-mulük, a collection of 
political maxims attributed to pre-Islamic kings and 
sages as well as to the Prophet, the Imams and the 
secular rulers of the Islamic period, was completed 
before the death of his uncle Mirkh"ànd, which 
occurred in 903/1498 (cf. Storey, i, 102; Bregel’ 
Persidskaya literatura, Moscow 1972, 380, 1398; 
A. Munzawi, Fihrist- nuskhaháyi khalfi- farsi, 
ii/2, Tehran 1349/1970, 1675 ff.). 

The Khulasat al-akhbar fi bayán ahwál al-akhyàr, 
which was completed in 905/1499, is a concise world 
history digested from the Rawdat al-safa? of his uncle 
but also based upon other historical material which 
was put at his disposal by ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i. The most 
original contribution of the author is his description 
of Herat and of the contemporary divines, scholars 
and artists living there (cf. Storey, i, 102 ff.; Bregel’, 
380 ff.; Munzawi, iii, 1398f. An autograph of this 
work has been described by A. M. Piemontese, in 
RSO, xlvi (1971), 40-6). 

Just about the time of death of his patron, in 
906/1501, Kh*ándamir completed a panegyric biog- 
raphy of ‘Ali Shir Nawa?i entitled Makdrim al- 
akhlàk (cf. Storey i, 795; A. Khayyàmpür, in 
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Nashriyya-3i  Dánishkada-i / Adabiyyát-i 
(1329/1950), 3-4, 41 ff. and 7, 68 ff.). 

A collection of biographies of famous ministers, 
entitled Dastàür al-wuzara?, was dedicated to Kh¥adja 
Kamal al-Din Mahmid, :wazir to Sultan Husayn 
Baykarà, in 915/1509 (cf. Storey i, 1091; edited by 
S. Nafisi, Tehran 1317/1938). 

Kh*{ndamir’s contribution to epistolary literature 
is the collection styled Nama-t nami (also known as 
Insh?-i Ghiyath al-Din) which is said to contain 
genuine historical documents. It cannot have been 
compiled earlier than 929/1522-3 (cf. F. Tauer, in 
J. Rypka, etc., History of Iranian Literature, Dor- 
drecht 1968, 434, 437 n. 53; Munzawi, iii (1350/1971), 
2121í.; G. Hermann, Der historische Gehalt des 
"námá-ye námi" von Hándamír, Gottingen 1968, 
unpublished thesis). 

The most valuable work of Kh"àndamir is the 
Habib al-siyar, a general history from the earliest 
times down to near the end of the life of Shah Isma‘il I 
(died 930/1524). The title refers to Karim al-Din 
Habib Allah, the Safawid governor to whom the 
work was eventually dedicated, after the death of the 
original patron of the writer, Sayyid Ghiyath al-Din 
Amir Muhammad. The work consists of an introduc- 
tion (dibééa), three books (mudjallad), dealing 
respectively with pre-Islamic history, Islamic history 
up to the end of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and the 
period of Mongol and Timurid rule till the foundation 
of the Safawid state in Iran, each book being divided 
into four sections (djuz?), and an epilogue (kkdatima) 
containing geographical information. An interesting 
feature of the composition of the Habib al-siyar is 
the occurrence of a great number of biographies at 
the end of the treatment of each major historical 
period. This innovation in Persian historiography 
was imitated by writers of the Safawid period (cf. 
‘Abd al-Husayn Nawa’i, Ridjil-i kitab-i Habib al- 
siyar, Tehran 1324/1945). The original version of the 
chronicle (represented by the text of the lithogr. 
edition, Tehran  r271/1854-5) was written in 
927-30/1520-4. Kh"àndamir continued however to 
make other, revised copies, the last we know of as 
yet being marked by a note added to the first volume 
in Sha*bàn 935/April 1529 while the author was in the 
camp of Bàbur at the trimohini, or the juncture of the 
Sardjü and the Ganges, during an expedition against 
Bengal (lith. ed. Bombay 1273/1857, i/4, 84 — ed. 
Tehran 1333/1954, i, 587. On the question of the 
different versions of the Habib al-siyar, see N. D. 
Miklukho-Maklay, Redaktsii vseobshéey istori? Xon- 
demir (Khabib al-siyar), in Pis’menniye pamyatniki i 
problemi istorii kul’turt narodov vostoka, Leningrad 
1967, 23 f.). The most interesting part of the work is 
of course the treatment of contemporary history from 
the moment where the sixth volume of Mirkh "ànd's 
work had stopped, i.e. at the time of death of Sultan 
Abi Sa‘id in 873/1469. Kh¥andamir used this part 
of his own work also for a continuation of the seventh 
volume of the Rawdat al-safá? which was left un- 
finished by his uncle (cf. Storey, i, 92 f.). The his- 
torical value of the Habíb ai-siyar is enhanced by the 
fact that the author was a close witness, and some- 
times even a participant, of such decisive develop- 
ments as the breakdown of Timürid power in Central 
Asia and Eastern Iran under the impact of the Uzbek 
invasion, and the conquest of Khuràsàn by the 
Safawids. His account of Babur’s early career is one 
of the best sources for the latter’s life and fills the two 
great gaps in the Memoirs of Babur. He writes in the 
elegant Persian style of his times but applies the 
rhetorical embellishment with such moderation that 
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it does not obscure the factual contents of his text 
(cf. Storey i, 104-9, 1237f.; Bregel' 383-93, 1399; 
Munzawi, vi, 4127-46). 

The last work of Kh"àándamir is the Kàánün-i 
Humáyüni or Hwumáyünnáma, a description of 
institutions, ordinances and buildings introduced or 
erected at the order of that ruler, made at the latter's 
request and completed probably in 940/1534 (cf. 
Storey, i, 536, 1313; ed. by M. Hidayat Hosain, 
Calcutta 1940). 

In the introduction to the Habib al-siyar, Khvàn- 
damir claims also to have made an abridgement of 
the general history of Wassàf [g.v.], but there are no 
manuscript copies of this known to exist. 

The historiographical tradition of Kh"àndamir's 
family was continued by one of his sons, Amir 
Mahmüd, who wrote a history of the reign of the 
early Safawids (cf. Storey, i, 304, 1279; Bregel', 
854-5, 1468). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, further references to manu- 
scripts, editions and translations of Kh wandamir's 
works as well as to secundary sources may be found 
in the works of Storey and Bregel' mentioned 
above and in the introductions to text-editions, 
notably those by M. Hidayat Hosain to the 
Kánün-i Humàyün, i-xxxvi, and the introduction 
by Djalàl al-Din Humà'I to the edition of Tehran 
1333/1954 of the Habib al-siyar, i, 2-43. 

(H. BEVERIDGE — J. T. P. De BRUIJN) 

KHANDESH, 2 region of west-central India lying 
to the north-west of the Deccan [see DAKHAN], the 
upper valley of the river Tapti (also called Tàpi), 
and the surrounding plain and forest country bounded 
on the north by the Satpufà hills and the river Nar- 
badá, on the west separated from mainland Gudjarat 


2 ® 
Khambayat amnane 
Lees Campanér 


{g.v.] by the northern ranges of the Western Ghàís, 
on the south by the Sàtmàlà hills which separate it 
from the Deccan tableland, and on the south-west by 
the Laling and Gálnà hills which divide it from the 
Nasik district of Mahàráshíra. There is no well- 
marked eastern natural boundary, and the governed 
district, whether under the Dihli sultanate, the 
Fárüki rulers, the Mughals, or the Maráíhàs, has 
frequently included territories outside the natural 
boundaries. The region owes its name to the Fárüki 
rulers who, not being admitted by their more power- 
ful neighbours of Gudjaráàt, Màlwà and the Deccan 
to the status of sultans, were known by the lesser 
title of Khàn; but it has been suggested that the 
name Khàndésh is a convenient Islamicisation of an 
older form. The Mughal s#ba of Khandésh was for a 
time renamed Dandésh after Sultan Dàniyaàl [q.v.], 
youngest son of Akbar. 

The Tàpti, an ancient river flowing in a deep bed, 
is of no value for navigation or irrigation, although 
perennial; but its tributaries, all the more important 
of which lie on the left bank, provide irrigation water, 
and there is an abundance of wells in the central 
region. This is a 250 km. stretch of rich alluvial plain, 
ideal for cotton and foodgrains. The northern tract 
is hill forest, inhabited chiefly by Bhils; the west 
and south-west are also well forested. In Mughal 
times the region was famous for its sugar-cane, indigo, 
the snow-white rice of Nawāpur, and its fine cotton 
and the cloth trade, especially the gold and silver 
brocaded cloth produced at Burhànpur (J. de 
Thevenot, Voyages . . . en Asie,? Paris 1727, v, 212 ff. 
—J. B. Tavernier, Voyages... aux Indes, Paris 1676; 
although Bernier points out that the labour was 
exacted almost by force and that the labourers were 
wretchedly poor). Much of its prosperity derived 
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from the trade-route from the north through the 
Burhànpur gap, along Khandésh, and to Sürat. 

I. History.—The Khándésh region was in the 
time immediately before the first Muslim conquest 
held variously by the Yàdavas of Devagiri (2 Daw- 
latábád) or a branch of the Cawhàns at Asir. (The 
latter displaced the Taks, a tribe (Takshaka) of 
Scythian origin; the statement s.v. asIRGARH iden- 
tifying Taks and Cawhans needs correction.) In 695/ 
1295-6 Asirgath was taken by *Alà? al-Din Khaldiji on 
his return north from the Deccan expedition, although 
apparently the district was not laid under tribute; 
although the Cawhàn ruler and his family were killed. 
Asir seems to have been occupied by another Hindü 
king. In 705/1306 Malik Kàfür [q.v.], sent from Dihli 
to exact the tribute from Devagiri, occupied Sultàn- 
pur in the north-east of Khandésh; six years later 
Káfür, again collecting tribute, established a governor 
at Devagiri, and hence presumably at least controlled 
the western part of Khandésh for Dihli. Muslim power 
was reinforced firstly by Kutb al-Din Mubarak 
Khaldji, and later by Muhammad b. Tughluk. The 
fact that Malik Radja received this region in djagir 
from Firaiz Shah in or before 772/1370, and that the 
region does not figure in the four afraf of ‘Ala? al-Din 
Bahman Shàh's kingdom, implies that it continued to 
be regarded as part of the Dihli dominions; but many 
petty Ràdjpüt chiefs held sway even within the cen- 
tral Tàpti valley region, and Malik Radja’s first task 
as a djdgirdar (later stpah-salar) for Dihli was bringing 
them under tribute. Malik Radja’s independence from 
Dihli did not come until about 784/1382 (it is worth 
stressing that this fell before the independence of both 
Gudjaràt and Màlwà); for the history of the region 
from then until the capture of Asir by Akbar in 
1009/1601, see the article FARÜKIDS. 

The A?in-i Akbari (tr. Jarett, ii, 222-7) describes 
the district and its products and revenues at the time 
of its absorption into the Mughal empire, and Euro- 
pean travellers (Fitch, Newberry, Jangigny) supply 
further information: it was highly fertile and well 
populated, and its markets well stocked. The 4?in 
enumerates its sub-divisions (Nandurbàr and the 
north-west seems to have been made over to Malwa at 
this time), and mentions the principal towns and their 
forts (these are indicated on the map; some locations 
on this refer to the monuments, described below). But 
Khiandésh rapidly became unsettled and its prosperity 
declined, and travellers in the next ten years 
(Hawkins, Finch) report bands of outlaws every- 
where, necessitating huge armed escorts for travellers, 
and plundering of the country up to the Tapti by 
"Deccanis": these were the bands of Maratha 
mercenaries trained by Malik ‘Anbar (q.v.] in guerilla 
warfare for the harassment of the Mughal armies, 
who conducted their Khandésh and Deccan opera- 
tions from Burhànpur. Roe, in 1618, found conditions 
little better, although Burhanpur commanded enough 
trade to attract an English factory. Shahdjahan’s 
reign saw even worse conditions at first, for the 
privations of the Deccan warfare were exacerbated by 
the terrible famine of 1039-40/1630; but conditions 
improved after Awrangzéb assumed the viceregency 
of the Deccan in 1045/1636, pacified the district, and 
introduced revenue reforms based on Todar Mall’s 
earlier settlement (see pARIBA, vi). By the mid-1rth/ 
17th century Khandésh knew its highest prosperity, 
as accounts of European travellers (Thevenot, 
Tavernier, Ogilby) confirm. 

The peace was seriously disturbed by the rise of 
the Marathas under Shivadji, who in 1081/1670 passed 
through Khandésh after the sack of Sirat, demanding 





Cawth (— a fourth part of the revenues); thereafter 
he continued to plunder the district (especially the 
trade towns of Coptà, Dharangàwn, Erandol) until his 
death in 1091/1680. Maratha raids continued under 
Sambhadji, Burhanpur falling to them in 1096/1695, 
and under Sháhü, Shivádji's grandson; they were not 
checked until Nizim al-Mulk [¢.v.], chafing against 
the manipulation of Mughal power by the Sayyids 
of Barha [g.v. in Suppl.J, left his governorship of 
Malwa and invaded Khàndésh, then the northern- 
most province of the Deccan under the Sayyid 
Husayn *Ali. He gained possession of Asirgafh and 
Burhànpur in 1132/1720, defeated the Sayyids' army, 
and moved on to assume the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, whence he compelled from the Marafhas a 
guarantee of safety for Khandésh. His successors after 
his death in 1161/1748 [see HAYDARABAD, i] were less 
competent: Salabat Djang and the French general 
Bussy had to cede much of Khàndésh and other 
western districts of Haydarabad in return for the 
guaranteed safety of the centre, and when in 1173/ 
1760 Asirgath fell to the Peshwa Badji Rao the 
Maratha possession of Khandésh was complete. For 
some years it remained peaceful, and recovered its 
prosperity, but later suffered in internecine Maratha 
struggles, and from plundering by Bhils and by 
disaffected Arab mercenaries in Maratha employ. 
The British, first appearing in 1779, took Burhanpur 
and Asir in 1803, and eventually the district was 
ceded to them in 1818. For the general history of the 
region under the Peshwas and others see MARATHAS. 

The British assumption of power was met with 
sporadic resistance from Arab bands (especially at 
Amalnér, Sóngir fort), and everywhere from Bhils 
(two tribes of whom, the Tàdvi and the Nirdhi, are 
Muslim, at least nominally), and it was not until 
1846 that the district was finally pacified. With the 
reorganisation of district boundaries under the 
British, the Burhànpur-Asirgafh region became part 
of the Nimàr district of the Central Provinces (1864). 
In 1906 the district was divided into two new districts, 
West and East Khandesh; these are now known by 
the names of their headquarters towns, Dhulia and 
Jalgaon respectively. 

Bibliography: For the early period of Khàn- 
désh history see Bibliography to DIHLI SULTANATE; 
for the Faraki period see that to FARUKIDs, also 
ASIRGARH, BURHANPUR, THALNER. To these now 
add H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi (eds.), History 
of medieval Deccan (1295-1724), i, 491-516, Hydera- 
bad 1973 (chapter on Khandésh by P. M. Joshi, 
giving many additional references to contemporary 
non-Muslim sources). For the Mughal period see 
MUGHALS, and also: Abu 'l-Fadl *Allàmi, A?in-i 
Akbari and Akbar-nama, ed. Bib. Ind., index; of 
later texts, especially ‘Abd al-Hamid Làhawri, 
Pádsháh-náme, Bib. Ind. and Khvàfi Khàn, 
Muntakhab al-lubab, Bib. Ind.; W. Foster (ed.), 
Early travels in India, London 1921, for Fitch, 
Hawkins, Finch, Coryat; ed. idem, The embassy of 
Sir Thomas Roe in India, Hakluyt Soc.’ 1926; 
ed. idem, English factories in India, 13 vols., 
Oxford 1906-27. On trade routes: J, Deloche, 
Recherches sur les routes de l'Inde au temps des 
Mogols, Paris 1968 (some detailed maps on trav- 
ellers' itineraries). Systematic geography of the 
region in O. H. K. Spate, India and Pakisian: a 
general and regional geography,* London 1957, index 
s.v. Khandesh. Now out of date in many particu- 
lars, but still very valuable for detailed descriptions 
of sub-districts, towns, products, ethnography, and 
history of British period up to 1880: Gazetteer of 
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the Bombay Presidency, xii (Khandesh), Bombay 

1880; also Imperial gazetteer of India, xv, Oxford 

1908, 225-39. (J. Burton-Pace) 

AL-KHANDJI [see Hanpiré in Suppl.]. 

KHAÁNFO, an Arab name, denoting what was in 
the 3rd-4th/9th-roth centuries, the most impor- 
tant port of China, and centre of the maritime 
commerce with the peoples of western Asia. Certain 
scholars have in the past (from J. Klaproth, in JA, v 
(1824), 40, up to I. Hallberg, L’Extréme-Orient, etc., 
Göteborg 1906, 213) tried to prove that Khanfa 
should not be identified with Canton, but the identifi- 
cation of the two cities seems certain. This view 
derived support from the fact of the confusion 
between Khansà (Hang-éu) and Khànkhü (Khànfü) 
made by the informants of Abu 'l-Fidà (tr. Guyard, 
ii/2, 122-3); but in fact, Khànfü was the name by 
which Canton was known in the 3rd/gth century to 
the Arabs, since Khanfi is the rendering of Kuang-fu, 
the popular form of Kuang-éeu fu. According to 
Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, i, 272, s.v. "Cin", there 
is a piece of information in Yi-tsing which states that 
“Ce-na (Cina) is Kuang-fu (Canton); Mo-ho-ée-na 
(Mahàtina) is the capital (C’ang-ngan = Si-ngan 
fu)"; cf. Chavannes, Religieux éminents, 56. Again 
following Pelliot, thirty years after Yi-tsing (in 730), 
an identical passage can be found in the Siu Ku-Kin 
Yi-Tsing t'u-tsi (Tripitaka, kie, iii, 93b): “The king- 
dom of Yin-tu (Indu, India) generally calls Kuang-fu 
(Canton) ‘Ce-na’ (Cina), and gives to the imperial 
capital (Si-ngan-fu) the name of ‘Mo-ho-ée-na’ 
(Mahaeina)”’. This note has passed into the Song 
kao-seng éum (Tripitaka, che, iv, 76b); cf. Bagchi, 
Le canon bouddhique en Chine, ii, 551-2). 

In his commentary on the Hiddd al-‘dlam, 224, 
Mincrsky gives some information concerning Khànfü 
not cited by that source. 

It was only in the 8th/14th century that Khànfü 
was confused with Khansà [g.v.] by the Arab trav- 
ellers and by historians of the Mongols. Ibn Battüta, 
iv, 92, 271-2, calls the city Sin-Kalan (cf. Yule, 
Cathay, etc., iv, 109, 120); this name is the Arabic 
form equivalent to the Indian name of Mahàtin, 
whilst the Persian form was Cin-Kalan. Wassaf, ed. 
von Hammer, i, Vienna 1856, 43, has Cin-Kalan; 
Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, ii, 493, writes ‘‘K6ngi ( ?) 
which the Persians call Cin- Kalan”, which according 
to Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 276, should be 
corrected to Kéufi, since this is one of the popular 
forms of Kuang-ceu fu (cf. J. A. Boyle, The successors 
of Genghis Khan, New-York-London 1971, 283-4, 
“Chin- Kalan”). Finally, Abu ’l-Fida, in hisGeography, 
ed. Reinaud, 363-4, tr. Guyard, 122-3, writes Khan- 
kha, which may be read as Khànfü (see above); this 
town (Ferrand, Relations de voyages, 30, 123) is said 
to be four days' distance by boat from Lünkhin-fü, 
ie. from Lükhin, which is mentioned in the roth 
century as the land whose people had recently 
invaded Campa. Lükhin should be corrected into 
Lüfü and identified with Long-pien = Hanoi, and as 
being 20 days by land. 

Ibn Khurradadhbih’s information (text, 69, tr. 49) 
on the site of Khànfü (at a distance of 4 days by sea 
and 20 by land from the most southerly port of China 
Lükin, modern Hanoi) can only apply to Canton, as 
was also noted by H. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, 
Chau Ju-kua, St. Petersburg 1911, 22; cf. also Idrisi, 
ed. Jaubert, i, 84, go. 

Among the western sources, the name of Cin- Kalan 
appears in Oderic of Pordenone (Van den Wyngaert, 
Sinica-franciscana, 458) in the form ‘‘Censcala”’, 
probably to be read “‘Cencala’’; in John of Marignolli 


(ibid., 543) in the form of '*Cynkalan", in a context 
which opposes this name, of which he says “it is 
Greater India", to that of ‘“‘Cynkali’’, of which he 
says ''it is Lesser India" and which he calls “Myni- 
bar"; and finally, in the Catalan Map under the form 
"Cincalan", probably borrowed from Odoric (cf. on 
all these facts, Pelliot, op. cit., 275-6, s.v. “Cin”, and 
583, 590, 595-6, s.v. “Çaiton”, also 833, s.v. 
“Silingiu”. 

Under the T'ang, Canton was an extremely im- 
portant port, where numerous Muslims settled, who 
in 758 plundered it (cf. e.g. Chavannes, Documenis 
sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, St. Petersburg 
1903, 173), an event not mentioned in Arabic sources. 
These last (Abü Zayd al-Sirafi, in Reinaud, Relations 
des voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans dans 
U Inde et la Chine, Paris 1845, 64-5; Sauvaget, Relation 
de la Chine et de l'Inde, Paris 1948, 6, 40; Mas*üdi, 
Muwrüdj, ed. Pellat, $8 329 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 221) 
mention the circumstances in which a large number 
of foreigners (120,000 or 200,000) Muslims, Christians, 
Jews and Mazdeans are said to have perished at the 
time of the destruction of Khànfü by the rebel 
general Huang-¢’ao in 264/877-8; according to the 
Chinese sources, Canton was captured by this latter 
general in 879 (cf. S. Levy, Biography of Huang Ch'ao, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1955). It is in reference to 
this event that the importance of this city for overseas 
commerce is stressed (Pelliot, note on Ferrand's 
Voyage du marchand arabe Sulayman en Inde et en 
Chine, rédigé en 851 suivi de remarques par Abd Zayd 
Hasan (vers 916), in T'owng Pao, xxi (1922), 410). 
According to the Arabic information, the city gave 
50,000 dinárs each day to the government (Reinaud, 
0f. cit., text 41; Ferrand, of. cit., 58). When a foreign 
vessel arrived, the Emperor sent his eunuchs there 
to select the best goods (Reinaud, text, 73-4); the 
journey between Khànfü and the capital Khumdàn 
(Si-ngan-fu) took two months (ibid., 77, 103). The 
ruler (malik), ie. the governor, of Khànfü bore the 
title of difü (ibid., 38; according to Reinaud, n. 81, 
ii, 27, for Chinese Ci-fu); cf. on this title, R. des 
Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires et traité de l'armée, 
Leiden 1948, ii, 554 sh. c'e-fu "army of the capital 
cities"—one should certainly understand here ‘the 
chief of] the armies of the city”, hence the governor. 
Concerning the treatment of the Chinese of merchants 
who had come from across the seas, cf. T. Lewicki, 
Les premiers commerçants arabes en Chine, in RO 
(1935), 173-86 (bibliography), and the Persian text 
of ‘Awfi in Barthold, Turketsan, i (texts), 98. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(L. HAMBIS) 

KHANIKIN, a town in al-‘Irak, on the Heiwān- 
Cay. The statement that Nu‘man V, king of al-Hira, 
was kept here a prisoner till his death on the order 
of his overlord, the Sasanian Khusraw II, suggests 
that there was a fortress here in the period. The 
bridge of Khanikin must also go back to Sasanian 
times; it is built of brick and plaster in several arches 
across the river valley. At the Muslim conquest, 
a battle seems to have been fought at Khanikin, 
for a “day of Khanikin” is mentioned in Ibn al-Fakih. 
Under Arab rule Khanikin was a small town and an 
unpretentious station on the road from ‘Baghdad to 
Khurásàn. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz praises the wine of Khani- 
kin. According to Abt Dulaf, a naphtha well at 
Khànikin yielded a considerable revenue to the state. 
The Zutt were deported to [the region of] Khanikin 
after their rising in lower Mesopotamia had been 
suppressed in 219/834. 

Bibliography: al-Ya‘kibi, i, 245, ii, 576; 
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al-Baladhuri, Futéih, 376; Ibn al-Fakih, BGA, v, 

172; al-Tabart, i, 1028; iii, 1168; Ibn Rustah, 

BGA, vii, 164; Kitab al-A ghani, ed. Bülàk, ii, 31, 

viii, 186; al-Mukaddasi, BGA, iii, 121; al-Bakri, ed. 

de Slane, 320; Yakit, Buldan, ed. Wiistenfeld, 

ii, 393; G. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 

Caliphate, 61, 62, 80. (P. ScHwanz*) 

KHANKAH, a composite word of Persian origin 
meaning a building usually reserved for 
Muslim mystics belonging to a dervish order. 
The terms ribaf, tekke and záwiya [q.vv.] refer to 
establishments with similar aims. After an early 
period of evolution which is still imperfectly known, 
these all became widespread throughout the Islamic 
world down to modern times. The usual translation 
of ‘monastery’? does not, however, convey the 
complexity of the institution. 

Etymology. From the outset, khankah appears 
in two forms, sometimes in the same author: (1) 
the Persian form khdnagah, often lightened to 
khadnagah, with the nisba of khanagahi (Hudid al- 
“alam, 107; Frye, The histories of Nishapur, ii, 8a, 
22b, 41b, iii, 19a; al-Sam‘ani, Ansab, v, 29; Yakit, 
s.v. Marw); and (2) the Arabised form khankah and 
its variant khanika. The nisba of khanka?i seems 
to be used only by the geographer Mukaddasi (Ahsan 
al-takásim, 44), whilst the normal term is khánkáhi 
(ibid., 323; Frye, i, 41a, 46b; al -Sam'áni, v, 29; 
Yàküt, s.v. Khánika). These uncertainties are also 
felt in the plural. Khawánik, or sometimes khawantk 
(al-Makrizi, Khifat, ii, 414) is mainly used by Arabic 
authors, but there is also found the Arabo-Persian 
form khanagahat (read as khaénkahat in Arabic) and 
the Persian plural kha@nagahd, especially in Persian 
texts. In regard to meaning, the two component ele- 
ments are easily identifiable: -gah, Persian locative 
suffix becoming usually -kah in Arabic; and khan/ 
khaneh with the same ambivalence as bayt “house”, 
"room'' (Burhán-i qáti*, s.v.). On the other hand, 
the general sense is quite obscure. In mediaeval 
times, other etymologies were put forward, starting 
from khvān ''table" or from the root of the verb 
khvandan ‘‘to recite’. These etymologies have the 
advantage of providing the word with a satisfactory 
sense in regard to its evolution in the context of 
mysticism (place of the table, of recitation), but 
they can only be accepted in defiance of the most 
elementary rules of Persian orthography and Arabo- 
Persian phonetics: the vocable kh¥a@ never loses 
its w in Persian orthography, and if it passes into 
Arabic, becomes khawa or khiwd, cf. Pers. khvdn 
cited above, which becomes Arabic khiwdn. 

History. The word Kkhànkàh seems to appear 
first of all in authors of the 4th/roth century, who 
describe it as an institution of their own time and 
localise these establishments above all in Khuràsan 
and Transoxania. The anonymous author of the 
Hudūd al-‘älam, writing in Gizgan in 372/982, gives 
on this topic highly valuable, though unfortunately 
so far unconfirmed in other sources, information: 
“In Samarqand stands the monastery of the Mani- 
chaeans (khanagah-i Mdanaviyan) who are called 
nightishak (‘‘auditores”’)” (Hudid al-“dlam, 107, tr. 
Minorsky, 113). If one bears in mind the valuable 
information from the same period given by Ibn al- 
Nadim in the Fikrist about the transfer of the centre 
of Manichaeism from Babylonia to Soghdia, the 
presence of these Manichaeans at Samarkand is not 
surprising. In regard to this establishment’s func- 
tions, the use of the word "auditores" seems to 
show that it was a centre of worship as well as of 
teaching and evangelism, according to the traditional 
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and well-tried Manichaean system of militant 
evangelism (Puech, Manichéisme, 86 ff.). 

A second, highly-important piece of evidence on the 
early khankahs is provided by another contemporary, 
al-Mukaddasi. According to him (179, 182, 238, 323, 
365, 377), the khánkáhs belonged exclusively to the 
theological and ascetic sect of the Karramiyya. The 
Karrami groups flourishing above all in Khurasan, 
Transoxania, Djurdjān and Jabaristan, and those of 
the west in Jerusalem and around the tomb of Ibn 
Karram there (d. 255/869), all had their khankdhs. 
The nisba of khanka@t used by al-Mukaddasi seems to 
be reserved for the Karramis alone. Mystics (the 
later users of khánkáhs) are generally called by him 
(44, 118, 188, 415, 430) Süfis, distinguished by him 
into specific groups and linked only with masdjids or 
ribafs of the countryside. If one takes this information 
into account, it must be admitted that the early 
history of the khankah cannot be properly elucidated 
until the early evolution of the Karramiyya and their 
eventual connections with the Manichaeans are 
examined [see KARRAMIYYA]. 

However, from the end of the 4th/1oth century 
there seems to be an evolution of the kkānkāhs 
(appearance of directors of them in Nishápür, Frye, 
i, 36b, 41a, 46b, 55b; al-Sam'àni, nisba of khánkáhi; 
al-Subki, Tabakát, iii, 131, 344, iv, 127) into estab- 
lishments connected with certain groups which 
become almost totally identified with them and 
largely disguise their origins. These groups are 
those of the Süfis, often allied to Shafi‘ism and 
Ash'arism; the emergence together of these and 
their links in eastern Persia have been too little 
studied (but see H. Halm, Die Ausbreitung der 
schafiitischen Rechtsschule, Wiesbaden 1974, and for 
the Süfi-Shàfii links, Les étapes mystiques du shaykh 
Abu Said, tr. M. Achena, Paris 1974, 36). 

The first half of the 5th/rrth century is one of 
founding and organisation. The Süfi Abii Sa‘id 
[see ABÜ sA'"ID B. ABI 'L-KHAYR] (d. 440/1048) drew 
up a code of ten rules for the people in the khankah 
(Achena, op. laud., 324, already noted by Nicholson, 
Studies in Islamic mysticism, 46). He was considered 
by the next generation as the first to have regulated 
the communal life in the khankahs ‘according to rules 
still in use today" (Frye, ii, 74a). Such an enterprise 
inevitably led to the fabrication of references to it in 
the past. This is doubtless the reasoning behind the 
legend of the first khankah, allegedly built at Ramla 
at the opening of the 2nd/8th century (al-Ansári, 
Tabakàt al-Sufiyya, 9; in fact, according to al- 
Mukaddasi, 164 ff., the district of Ramla was sprin- 
kled with coastal ribáfs). Moreover, the terminology 
was still indefinite; madrasa could mean a centre for 
Siffs (R. Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1972, 253-4), and duwayra often 
alternates with khdnkah to denote the same establish- 
ment (duwayra/khankah of al-Sulami, in Frye, ii, 82a, 
iii, 6a, 18a, 27a, 42a, 73a). Finally, from this period 
onwards, certain khánkáhs are also burial places, a 
fact which enabled them to benefit from the largesse 
of pious pilgrims (Frye, ii, 47a). 

The second half of the century is marked by the 
alliance, in effect, of the people of the khdnkahs with 
the Saldjük ruling power. The ideological linkage of 
Süfism with Sháàfitism-Ash*arism in Khuràásáàn now 
enjoyed an unprecedented expansion, not only on a 
local scale, but also outside the region (naturally, 
Hanafism was also able to adapt itself and integrate 
itself within this movement). Saldjük expansionism, 
far from being territorial and political only, was often 
linked with an ideological expansionism, based in 
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the first instance on the spirited policies of official 
patrons. Nizam al-Mulk and his Khurasanian imita- 
tors were not the only ones to found madrasas and 
khankahs (examples of such patronage at Nishàpür 
in Frye, ii, 78b, iii, 192). The Saldjüks of the west and 
their slave commanders, masters of Syria in the third 
quarter of the 5th/11th century, speedily imitated 
them at Aleppo and Damascus (lists of Syrian 
khankdhs in al-Nu‘aymi, Daris, ii, 139-91, for Damas- 
cus; this list repeated with another for Aleppo and 
other towns by Elisséeff, Nur ad-din, iii, 765-71). In 
Damascus, however, there seem to be two khankahs 
dating from the pre-Saldjük period; but in reality, 
these early foundations seem to have had little 
connection with the later developments in their 
function and probably only received the name of 
khankah from the Saldjük period onwards (Daris, 
ii, 146, 151, nos. 164, 166; Elisséeff, op. laud., iii, 
768, n. 1). From that time onwards, ribaf and khankah 
seem to become synonymous; at the end of the 6th/ 
12th century, Ibn Djubayr wrote concerning Ayyübid 
Syria, ‘‘As for the ribafs, called here khankahs, there 
are many of them; they are meant for Süfis, and are 
splendid palaces, since Süfls are real Kings in this 
country" (Rifla, 256). In ‘Irak, the word ribat 
predominated (J. Chabbi, Fonction du ribat 4 Bagdad, 
in REI, xlii/1 (1974); Achena, of. cit., 351). 

In Egypt, the foundation of khankdahs, following 
the Saldjük tradition, began logically under the 
Ayyübids after the fall of the Fátimids in the later 
6th/12th century. It continued under the Mamlüks, 
but with some slowing-down after the second half of 
the 8th/14th century. The khdnkahs were then 
gradually transformed into official institutions, 
hence controlled and not always linked to the Süfi 
orders, which accordingly tended to move into 
institutions enjoying more autonomy. 

Often they became part of complexes containing 
several institutions, e.g. masdjid-madrasa-mausoleum. 
Nevertheless, terminology remained still imprecise, 
and mediaeval historians could not always agree on 
the name for such and such institution (see for all this 
period, art. AL-KAHIRA, list of monuments shown on 
map, and section on Mamlük khankahs; al-Makrizi, 
Khita, ii, 414-27). From the Ottoman period onwards 
(roth/16th century), khànkáhs were still founded, but 
they appeared more and more in the form of the 
Turkish institution of the tekke (Pers. takya, Ar. 
takiyya). A good number of these various institutions 
have survived to the present days (see AL-KAHIRA, 
section on the Ottoman period, Madrasas, tekkes). 
There is, however, a general conclusion to be drawn 
here: that whilst the khankahs did not pass beyond 
Egypt, constituting the last wave of the original 
Saldjük expansion, the Turkish fekkes were carried 
along by the Ottoman conquests and reached the 
Maghrib. 

During this time, in the east the Khurdsanian 
khankahs swiftly spread beyond the Saldjik domains 
and reached the eastern Iranian fringes and Afghanis- 
tàn, sc. the territories of the Ghaznawids and then the 
Ghürids (middle of the 6th/12th century). The severe 
local upheavals involving these powers seem to have 
affected them little, but the opposite became true 
with the Mongol invasions of the early 7th/13th 
century. The last Ghirids, soon replaced by their 
slave commanders, founders of the Dihli sultanate, 
fled to India. There followed a migration, which 
included the Sifis, comparable to that accompanying 
the westwards advance of the Saldjiks. This does 
not of course imply that all the Persian khankahs 
disappeared during the Mongol period, nor that new 


institutions were not built (Cambridge history of Iran, 
v, 372, 511). 

But from the course of the 7th/13th century 
onwards, two new dervish orders, the Cishtiyya and 
Suhrawardiyya, founded by refugees and soon based 
upon a widespread network of khdnkahs, appeared 
in the new sultanate (Kh. A. Nizami, Some aspects of 
Khanqah life in medieval India, in St. Isl. viii (1957), 
52-69; see also CISHTIYYA and DIHLI). In the 8th/14th 
century, the reforms imposed on the Süfl movement 
by Sultan Mubammad Tughluk took the form of a 
resumption of khánkáhs but also of the extension of 
their network in the Indian territories [see DJALAL 
AL-DIN AL-BUKHARI]. This type of institution, brought 
from Persia in the 7th/13th century, prospered more 
there than almost anywhere else right down to modern 
times and constitutes one of the characteristic 
manifestations of Indian Islam [see HIND, v (a)]. 

Constitution and functions. It is impossible 
to give here more than a few bibliographical refer- 
ences, since such a study would be intertwined with 
the immense and complex question of the links 
between Süfism and its various forms and the 
contemporary society and ruling institutions. The 
most exhaustive work is J. S. Trimingham’s The Sufi 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1971; for the way of life in 
Khuràsànian khánkáhs, Achena, op. laud., 79, 81, 97, 
165, 180, 356, etc.; for Egyptian ones, al-Makrizi, 
Khifaf, is a rich source; for Indian ones, Nizami, 
op. laud. 

Architecture. Since they were institutions meant 
both for leading the communal life (rooms for prayer, 
corporate sessions) and also for sheltering individual 
mystics, often in significant numbers, all khankahs 
contained both types of accommodation (and fre- 
quently too various annexes and dependent buildings 
permitting self-sufficiency). However, there was a 
great gulf between the sumptuous buildings founded 
under official patronage (Syria, Egypt) and the first 
Indian khankahs, But neither of these gave rise to a 
special type of architecture distinct, for instance, 
from that of the madrasas (Elisséeff, Nur ad-din, 
iii, 265, 266). Moreover, at the end of the Circassian 
period in Egypt (gth/15th century), the khankahs 
were integrated within great funerary complexes; 
they ceased to have individual living-rooms within 
them, and became non-residential centres for Sufi 
activities [see AL-KAHIRA, Section on the Mamlak 
period, Kkankahs]. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(J. CHABBI) 

KHANSA or KHINSA, a town of China, in the 
province of Che-kiang, and capital of the empire 
of the southern Sung (1127-1279). From 15 December 
1129 till 11 December 1277 it bore the official name 
of Lin-ngan, and is in fact the town of Hang-cu of 
the Ming. Under the Mongols it was called Hing-tsat 
suo or Hing-tsai, meaning "Temporary residence of 
the emperor", when the various Islamic transcrip- 
tions Khingsày, Khinsay, Khansa, Khinza, yielding 
the 'Quinsai" of Marco Polo and the ''Camsai" of 
Oderic of Pordenone. 

The town is often mentioned in the Mongol period, 
and described as one of the chief commercial centres; 
according to both Islamic and western sources, an 
important colony of Muslims was then located there, 
perhaps ag many as 40,000 persons. Rashid al-Din, 
ed. Blochet, ii, 1911, 459, 460, 489, writes Khingsay, 
Khinsay, and also Quatremére, Hist. des Mongols... 
i, 1836, LXXXVII, Khinsay, as also K. Jahn and 
H. Franke, Die Chinageschichte des RaSid al-Din, 
Vienna 1971, 20, 1. 12. Wassaf, lith. ed. Bombay 1869, 
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21-2, writes Khinzày (or Khanzay, Blochet, op. cit., 
489, Quatremére, op. ci, LXXXIX) and (apud 
Barthold) Khitray. Hamd Allah Mustawfi Kazwini, 
Nuzha, ed. Le Strange, 215, l. ro and 261, l. 1o, writes 
Khinsay. Ibn Battita, iv, 284 ff. has Khansa (as in 
G. Ferrand, Rel. de voyages et textes géogr., ii, 1914, 
429), and connects it with the poetess al-Khansa? 
{q.v.]. Abu ’l-Fida, tr. Reinaud, Geogr. d’ Aboulféda, 
124, has Khansa and also Khinza, as in Ferrand, 
loc. cit., and Blochet, in JRAS (1917), 9. Amongst 
the western sources, as well as Marco Polo, tr. in 
Hambis, La description du monde, 195, 206-14, 217-18, 
398, there is Oderic of Pordenone, in Van den Wyn- 
gaert, Sinica Franciscana, i, 463 (with apparatus 
criticus), who writes ““Camsay”’, ''Cansay" ; Marignolli, 
in ibid., i, 548, who writes ''Campsay"'; Pegolotti, in 
G. F. Pagnini, Della decima..., Lisbon and Lucca 
1766, iii, 1, and Yule, Cathay, iii, 148, 172, ‘‘Chassai”’ ; 
and in the Livre du Grant Caan, sometimes attributed 
to John of Cora, in JA, vi (1830), 60, *'Cassay". On 
the other forms in various sources, see I. Hallberg, 
L’Extréme-Orient dans la litt. et la cart. d'Occident, 
Göteborg 1906, 428-9. 
Bibliography: The best data can be found 
in A. C. Moule, Quinsai, Cambridge 1957, 1-53, 
to which may be added the Islamic sources: 
Quatremère, op. cit, LXXXVII ff., and in Ch. 
Schefer, Centenaire de l’ Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes, 19-20, 23-4. On the foreign colony at 
Hang-éu, see Hirth and Rockhill, Chao Ju-ku, 
St. Petersburg 1911, 16; and on the town, Hirth, 
Ueber den Schieffverkehr von Kinsay zu Marco 
Polo’s Zeit, in TP, v, 186-390. (L. HAMBIS) 
AL-KHANSA? ("the snub-nosed one" or “the 
gazelle’), sobriquet of Tumadir bint ‘Amr, of the 
tribe of Sulaym and the clan of Sharid, Arab poetess 
of the pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods. She 
must have been born ca. 575 A.D. in the ‘aliya of 
Nadjd, where her tribe was encamping. Only a few 
details are known of her life: the demand for her in 
marriage by Durayd b. al-Simma, the old poet-warrior 
of Djusham, whom she refused; her marriage, after 
other brief liaisons, with her kinsman Mirdas b. Abi 
‘Amir, for whom she bore six children; her coming 
to Medina ca. 629 with a deputation from her tribe, 
in order to embrace Islam (a detail very suspect to 
western critics, as also is the information that she 
was present at the battle of al- Kadisiyya, where four 
of her sons fell fighting courageously); and her death 
at an advanced age at the end of *Umar's caliphate 
(634-44) or even, according to another tradition, at 
the opening of Mu‘awiya’s caliphate (661-80). 
Al-Khansà?'s fame rests on her poetic work, and 
above all on her elegies (marathi) for her two brothers 
Mu‘awiya and Sakhr, successively killed in skirmishes 
of Sulaym with Murra and Asad. The marthiya genre, 
the elegy over a dead person, especially over one 
fallen in battle, was very old and widespread amongst 
the ancient pagan Arabs. It was certainly practised 
long before al- Khansà?, with many well-known poets 
and poetesses achieving fame in it. The róle of this 
poetess of Sulaym, apart from her undeniable personal 
talent expressing a deeply-felt sorrow, was to develop 
and perfect in a masterly fashion (as Rhodokanakis 
clearly demonstrated) the fairly rudimentary rough 
outlines of her predecessors. The basic stock-in-trade 
of images and fopoi in the eulogising of the dead 
person (his liberality, valour in battle, justice and 
sagacity, eloquence in tribal contests of oratory, etc.), 
which still remained fairly stereotyped in al-Khansa”’s 
poetry, was enriched by her with new expressions; 
these became fixed in the history of the genre after 
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her, but she brought in addition to these new stylistic 
and metrical embellishments which assured her a 
primacy in the elegiac genre which none could later 
dispute with her. One should nevertheless add that 
her verses make striking reading (there are about 
1,000 of them, some of doubtful authenticity), 
especially the most famous of them, not only by their 
technical accomplishment, but also by the intensity, 
violence and tenderness of feeling, all of which place 
al- Khansà? well above the average level of accomplish- 
ment. She herself proudly proclaimed this, at the fair 
of *Ukàz and elsewhere, by her insistence on a 
primacy in grief, no doubt along with a consciousness 
of her calibre as a poet. Although tradition makes her 
welcome Islam and even exhort her sons to fight to 
the death for the new faith, her poetry is wholly 
pagan in feeling, and her view of life and death is 
invariably that of the ancient Djahiliyya. 

Al-Khansà"'s elegies were gathered together into 
a Diwan in the ‘Abbasid period, probably by Ibn 
al-Sikkit, and enjoyed great fame amongst the Arabs 
as models of the genre. Apart from the citations in 
Ibn Sallam, Ibn Kutayba, the Aghkdni and other 
authors of gth and roth centuries, the poems have 
come down to us in several manuscripts of varying 
value, on which (and above all on the excellent 
Cairo ms.) was based the edition with commentaries 
of Père L. Cheikho (Beirut 1896, preceded by another 
edition of the same author, Beirut 1888). Père Coppier 
provided a good French translation (Beirut 1889), and 
there are other examples in Italian by G. Gabrieli 
in the book cited below. 

Bibliography: T. Noeldeke, Alchansa, in 
Beitráge zur Kenntniss des Poesie der alten Araber, 
Hanover 1864, 152-82; G. Gabrieli, I tempi, la 
vita e il conzoniere della poetessa araba al-Hansa°, 
Florence 1899, znd ed., Rome 1944; N. Rhodoka- 
nakis, Al-Hansdé und thre Trauerlieder, in SBW AW, 
cxlvii (Vienna 1904); R. Blachére, HLA, 290-2 
(very sceptical, as always, about the poetess’s 
life and the authenticity of a part at least of her 
work). (F. GABRIELI) 
KHWwANSARI, SAvvip Minzà MugAMMAD BáxiR 

Müsawi ČAHĀRSŪĶĪ B. MĪRZĀ ZAYN AL-‘ABIDIN 
(1811-95), was born into a religious notable family in 
Kh"ànsàr, Persia. He studied Arabic and theology 
under his grandfather, Sayyid Abu ’l-Kasim, and 
others. After his grandfather’s death in 1824, how- 
ever, Kh"ànsàri moved with his father to Isfahan 
where he studied fikh, hadith, and other religious sub- 
jects under Shaykh Muhammad Taki, the grandfather 
of Aka Nadjati [q.v. in Suppl.], Sayyid Muhammad 
Shahshahani, Muhammad Ibrahim Karbasi, and Say- 
yid Muhammad Bakir Rashti, known as “Hudjdjat 
al-Islam’’. During a visit to the shrine cities of ‘Irak, 
Kh*ansari continued his studies under the religious 
authorities, from a number of whom he received his 
degree of zdjtthad. As a mudjtahid he became expert in 
both traditional and rationalist sciences and gradually 
received a widely-based recognition as a religious 
leader in Isfahan. 

Apart from leading congregational prayers and per- 
forming other religious functions, Khvànsàri lectured 
regularly before a sizable number of students in the 
field. Several great religious leaders and sole mardja‘al- 
taklids whom we know of have been mentioned among 
his disciples, such as Sayyid Muhammad Kazim 
Tabatabai Yazdi (d. 1919) and Mirza Fath Allah 
Shaykh al-Shari‘a Isfahani (d. 1920) (see A. H. Hairi, 
Shi*ism and Constitutionalism in Iran: a study of the 
fole played by the Persian residents of Iraq in Iranian 
politics, Leiden 1977, 62-5). 
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Kh*ansari was also an active and productive 
writer; the ‘Iraki journal a/-Murshid has ascribed 
to him 14 books and treatises on Arabic syntax, 
Islamic dogmatics, jurisprudence, and ethics, and 
other related subjects (‘All Wa%z Khfyabanl, Kitao-i 
‘ulama?-i mu‘asirin, Tabriz 1947, 53-7). The grandson 
of Kh*ansari’s brother, Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi 
Müsawi, has added in his Ahsan al-wadi‘a, i, Nadjaf 
1968, 102-28, another four items to the list of Kh¥an- 
Sárl's works, the most well-known of which is, of 
course, his biographical dictionary, Rawdát ai-djannàt 
fi alwàl al-*ulamá? wa 'i-sádát, Tehran 1889. 

Khvànsàrl compiled his Ratwdàt in 1869, after 
having worked on it for over ten years. This book, 
which contains the biographies of over 700 learned 
men including the author's own (pp. 126-8), was 
compiled in an unusual manner which makes reference 
to it fairly difficult. The following authors therefore 
compiled separate guides to the book: Mirza ‘Ata’ 
Allah and Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Rawdati, Kh¥an- 
sari’s son and great-great-grandson respectively, 
Muhammad Bakir Ulfat, and Muhammad ‘Ali Mu‘al- 
lim Habibabadi (Lutf Allah Hunarfar, Gandjina-yi 
athar-i tarikht-yi Isfahan, Isfahan 1965, 825). 

Kh*insiri’s approach to the subjects discussed in 
his Rawdát was not always objective; it was in fact 
overshadowed by certain sectarian tendencies, 
especially when he dealt with delicate problems 
such as that of the possibility of Tüsi's active role 
in the extinction of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in 1258 
(Rawdàt, 605, and Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Nasir al-Din 
Tiési: his alleged role in the fall of Baghdad, in Actes 
du vè congrès International d'Arabisants et d'Islami- 
sanis, Bruxelles, 31 aodt-6 septembre 1970, Brussels 
1971, 255-66). 

Since its appearance, however, the Rawdat has 
enjoyed a great reputation among the students of 
the field; it has been described by the journal al- 
Murshid as “the best and the most useful" (ahsan 
wa anfa‘) source among 14 other biographical diction- 
aries, such as the Wafayat al-a‘yan of Ibn Khallikàn 
and the Amal al-Amil of al-Hurr al-‘Amili (Wa‘iz, 
*Ulama^-4 mw'ásirin, 54). The fame of the Rawdát 
has reached such an extent that its author himself 
has often been identified by the book and has been 
referred to by some biographers as $ahib-i Rawdat 
al-Djannat (‘‘the author of ...”) (Muhammad ‘Ali 
Mudarris, Raybdnat al-adab, iii, Tehran n.d., 
366-7). Many of his numerous descendants also took 
their last name from the title of the book and called 
themselves *Rawdàti". Kh"*ànsàri, who was buried 
in the Takht-i Fülàd of Isfahàn, left seven sons, five 
of whom succeeded in occupying certain dintinguished 
religious positions. 

Bibliography: Murtada Ansari, Zindigàni va 
shakhsiyyat-i Shaykh Ansari kuddisa sirruh, 1960; 
Muhammad EHusayn Násir al-Shariía, Tàrikh-i 
Kum, Kum 1971; E.G.Browne, 4  Hterary 
history of Persia, iv, Cambridge 1953; ‘Abbas 
Kummi, Hadiyyat al-akbab, Nadjaf 1930; Muham- 
mad Hasan I‘timad al-Saltana, Maathir wa 'i- 
athar, Tehran 1888; Mulla ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Isfahàáni, Tadhkirat al-kubür, ridjàli Isfahan, 
Isfahan 1906: Mahdi Bàmdàd, Sharh-i fal-+ 
ridjal-i Ivan, v, Tehran 1971; Abu ’I-Fadl Sawadji 
et alii, Nama-yt danishvaran, Tehran 1878-1906; 
Zahra Khanlari “Kiya”, Farhang-+ adabiyyát-i 
farsi, Tehran 1969; Ghulam Husayn Musahib, ed., 
D@irat al-ma‘arif-i farsi, i, Tehran 1966; Muham- 
mad Husayn Hirz al-Din, Ma‘arif al-ridjal, 
Nadjef 1964-5; Hasan Shaykh Djabiri Ansari, 
Tárikh-i Isfahan va Ray va hama-yi djahan, Tehran 


1943; Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, Tabakat A‘lam al- 
Shi‘a,i, Nadjaf 1954; Khanbaba Mushar, M walli- 
fin-i kutub-i Capi-yi fársi wa arabi, Tehran 1961; 
‘Abbas Kummi, Fawdé?id al-rigawiyya fi ahwàál 
*ulamá? madhhab al-Dia‘fariyya, Tehran 1947; 
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KHWANSARI, Sayyip Mugammap Taxi Misawi 
(1887-1952), a Shi‘i mudjtahid of distinguished 
piety; he was born into a clerical family to which 
belonged celebrated fakihs such as Sayyid Husayn 
(d. 1777) and Abu 'l-Kàsim Dja'far b. al-Hasan 
(d. 1744). After a preliminary education in Kh vánsàr, 
he moved to Nadjaf in 1904 and studied under the 
then religious leaders, including Muhammad Kazim 
Khurdsani and Muhammad Kazim Yazdi. He stayed 
in ‘Irak until the outbreak of World War I when the 
Shii autorities of ‘Irak, in an expedient response to 
the Ottoman declaration of djihdd, declared a holy 
war against the British and their allies. Led by the 
Shi‘i leaders, at whose head was MirzA Muhammad 
Taki Shirazi, Kh’dnsari joined the djihdd campaign, 
which proved however abortive and resulted in his 
banishment to India while suffering from a wound 
received in the Mesopotamian war. After 4 years in 
exile, Kh Ansari returned to his home town and later 
on, because of the establishment of Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Karim Hàiri Yazdi [see nà?rRI in Suppl] of the 
Circle for Religious Studies in Arak (Iran), he moved 
to that city to attend Haà'iri's lectures. In 1922, when 
Hà'iri moved to Kum in order to re-establish its 
Circle for Religious Studies, Kh *ánsàri accompanied 
him. In both Circles he also undertook a series of 
lectures on Islamic subjects. After Hà'iri's death in 
1937, Khvànsàri was recognized as a mardja‘-i taklid 
by a considerable number of people and, in co-opera- 
tion with two other mudjtahids (Sadr and Hudidjat), 
he took the responsibility of the Kum Circle, whose 
students had by then exceeded 700. In 1941 he took 
the initiative in leading the Friday Prayer, a tradition 
which had long been abandoned among the Shi‘a in 
Iran. Khvànsàri's name has also been associated with 
the 1943 prayer for rain, which was led by him and 
attended by some 20,000 people in Kum; “his 
prayer resulted in a heavy rainfall which astonished 
both Iranians and foreigners.” (Mull4 ‘Ali Wa‘iz 
Khiyabani, K1tab-i ‘ulama?-1 mu‘asirin, Tabriz 1947, 
21I-I3). 

In the arena of politics also, we see Kh"ànsaàri 
quite active. He supported the pro-Palestine move- 
ment in 1947-8 (cf. Ustuwar of those years); he issued 
a fatwa against a feudal candidate from Kum for the 
17th Iranian Parliament in 1952 (Abdul Hadi Hairi’s 
series of articles in Ustwwàr, Kánün, and Paykàár-i 
Mardan of 1952); and he sanctioned Dr. Muhammad 
Musaddik’s measures towards the nationalisation of 
the Persian Oil in 1952. In his fatwd, which gained 
him an overwhelmingly popular support, Kh*ansari 
declared that supporting the measures taken by 
Musaddik was a most urgent Islamic duty of every 
Iranian Muslim (see inter aha, Ijfila‘at, Kayhan, and 
Bákhtar-i Imráz of the period). $ 
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KHAN-ZADA BEGUM, the title ("Princess") of 
Sevin Beg, a grand-daughter of Ozbeg, the ruler of 
the Golden Horde, and the wife successively of 
Timür's eldest son Djahàngir and his third son 
Miránshàáh. After Miránsháh's outbreak of madness 
at Tabriz she came in person to Samarkand to report 
his behaviour to Timür. Dawlatshàh describes the 
interview with their father-in-law “with colourful 
details which are not in the other sources and can 
hardly be true". 

Bibliography: Ibn *Arabshàh, *Adjá?ib al- 
makdür fi nawà^b Timür, Cairo 1305/1887-8; 
Sharaf al-Din *Ali Yazdi, Zafar-máma, ed. B. 
Urunbaev, Tashkent 1972; Ruy Gonzales de 
Clavijo, Itinéraire de Vambassade espagnole à 
Samarcande en 1403-1406, ed. I. J. Sreznevsky, 
St. Petersburg 1881; Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al- 
shu‘ara?, ed. E. G. Browne, London r9or; V. V. 
Barthold, Four Studies in the History of Central 
Asia, ii, Leiden 1958. (J. A. BOYLE) 
KHANZIT (Grk. Antizene, in Yàkut Hinzit), 

name of the province and of the basin enclosed 
between the great bend of the Euphrates to the NNW 
of Malatya and the Djabal Baharmaz, with the “‘little 
lake" Góldjük (Ar. al-Bubayra) of Dzovk (Ar. al- 
Bahiratan) at its foot; one of the great communication 
routes of history passes from here towards the Tigris 
sources. This region of Khanzit was for long Armenian 
(in the 6th/12th century the Catholicos of the Arme- 
nian Church resided at Dzovk); after being conquered 
by the Arabs it was reconquered by the Byzantines 
in the 4th/roth century. Then towards the end of 
the next century it was incorporated in the Turkish 
territories, first of the Hisn Kayfa branch of the 
Artukids for more than a century, and then ca. 628/ 
1230, of the Saldjüks of Asia Minor. Its principal 
town was Khartpert (in Yàküt, Khartabirt, some- 
times wrongly read as Khartput, Kharput), situated 
on a rock, as this Armenian name evokes, near the 
modern al-‘Aziz; its Arabic name was Hisn Ziyad. 

Bibliography: E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze 
des byzantinischen Reichs, Brussels 1935, index; 
Cl. Cahen, Le Diydr Bakr au temps des premiers 
Urtugides, in JA, ccxxvii (1935), 219-76; idem, 
La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, index. 

(CL. CAHEN) 

KHAPUTS (Russian designation—Khaputtsi, 
Gaputlintsi, Khaputlints! (from the aul Khaput); 
other designation—Khaputli), a small Caucasian 
ethnical group, forming with the Kriz [g.v.] and 
the Dzhek the Dzhek subdivision of the Samurian 
group (Lezhgin, Agul, Rutul, Tsakhur, Tabasaran, 
Budukh, Dzhek) of the Northeastern Ibero-Caucasian 
language family. 

According to the Soviet census, in 1926 there were 
ethnically 12 Khaputs, and linguistically 4,284 
(including speakers of Dzhek and Kriz dialects); in 
1933 (estimation) there were 3,000 Khaputs, living in 
several auls in the Shakhdagh area, southwest of 
Konakhkend (Azerbaidjan S.S.R.). The Khaputs are 
Sunni Muslims of the Shafi‘ rite. 

The traditional economy of the Khaputs was based 
on sedentary animal husbandry, agriculture, and 
horticulture. The Khaput language is only a variant 
of Dzhek (as is Kriz), which is a purely vernacular 
language; Azeri is used as the literary language, and 
the Khaputs are being culturally and linguistically 
assimilated by the Azeris. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. 
d'Encausse, Une réftublique soviétique musulmane: 
le Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REI (1955), 
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Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 

1959; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya Narodov S.S.S.R., 

Moscow 1958. (R. WrxMan) 

KHWAR, a group of villages in northern 
Persia, at present in the shahristán of Garmsár in 
the Central Province (wstán-i markasi), centred on 
approximately lat. 35° 15’ N. and long. 52' 20' E. and 
lying at an altitude of 2776 feet. It is bounded on 
the north by the mountain districts of Damàwand 
and Firüzküh, on the east by Simnàn, on the west by 
Varàmin and on the south by salt desert stretching 
away to Kàshàn and Ardistàn. It was often called 
Khvàr-i Ray to distinguish it from another Khar in 
Fars about which little is known. As a district, Kh¥4r 
was generally considered to include the historically 
known villages of Ārādān and Dih Namak (earlier 
Karyat al-Milh), but not Lasgird to the east or 
Ayvànikay (Ayvàn-i Kayf) to the west. 

Kh*áàr lies on the plain just east of the pass which 
is now identified with the Caspian Gates of the 
Ancient World, and constitutes a stage on the old 
arterial route that skirts the southern slopes of the 
Alburz from Rayy to Khurasan. It was reckoned as 
three marches from Rayy and three from Simnán. 
An important route to the Caspian Sea leads north 
from Kh"áàr up the valley of the Habla Rid, and the 
stone road (sangfarsh) that was built under Shah 
‘Abbas to shorten the route from Isfahan to Khurasan 
starts some 10 km. to the south of the fields of Khar 
and leads south over salt mud flats (kavir) to Siyàh 
Küh. Much of the sangfarsh is still intact. The name 
Khar was characteristically applied both to the 
district and to the primary village; today, the name 
Garmsiar is similarly applied to both. Historically, the 
present centre was known as Kishlak, and this lies 
114.5 km. from Tehran by the railway line that was 
completed in 1938. Kishlàk remains the formal name 
of the bakhsh (administrative division) of the district. 
The name derived from the fact that Khar has 
historically served as the &ishiák ("winter quarters") 
for the population of Firüzküh in the mountains to 
the north, with which it has always been closely 
connected. Garmsiar is probably simply an iranicisa- 
tion of Kishlak, although garmsir is the more common 
equivalent. Paradoxically, Kh*ar was considered to 
be the coldest part of the province of Kümis. 

Khar was a flat, well-watered plain surrounded 
by mountains on the north and west and looking out 
on to the great salt desert on the south and east. 
Alberts, in Social structure and culture change in 
an Iranian village (see bibliography), estimates the 
total area of the district at 2,000 km.?* of which 
230 km.? were the cultivable lands of 73 villages, and 
185 km.* were cultivated in 1956. Twenty of the 
villages were khàlisa [q.v.]. According to the 1966 
Census, the population of the district was 35,678, an 
increase of some 2,000 over the figure given in the first 
Census a decade earlier. This population was by no 
means homogeneous. Apart from Persian-speaking 
cultivators and transhumants from Firüzküh—some 
of whom are said to speak a Simnàni dialect—there 
are several tribal groups which are mostly Turkish 
speaking. Of these the most significant are Pazuki, 
Osanlu, Alikahi, and Koti (transliteration uncertain). 
The Pazuki were traditionally a landowning élite in 
Aradan, and appear to have split from a larger Pazuki 
grouping and settled in Khar at the beginning of the 
19th century (see Houtum-Schindler, cited in bibliog- 
raphy). The other groups are pastoralist, and in 
1958 the Koti still lived exclusively in tents (see 
Alberts). 

Khar owed its existence as an agricultural centre 
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to the Habla Rüd which flows down from Firüzküh. 
Curzon, Persia, i, 293, writes cf an “abundant 
Stream" that ‘“‘descends from the mountains and 
separates into many channels, of which I must have 
crossed twenty in the space of half a mile. Cultivation 
improves in the same ratio, and at Kishlak..., 
which is khalisah, or Crown property, is responsible 
for the grain and fodder with which the royal stables 
are supplied at Teheran". 

In the late 1950s, 59 of the 73 villages of Khar 
took all their water from the river. Three were sup- 
plied exclusively from kasáts while the remainder 
used both. There were 30 functioning kanáts and 15 in 
disrepair. The water was regulated for irrigation 
purposes by the Independent Irrigation Authority 
(Bungah-i mustakill-i abyari). Regulation and super- 
vision were apparently essential; when the water was 
low during the summer season, the villages would send 
representatives to watch upstream distribution 
points to prevent theft, and during the spring floods, 
damage was common (see Alberts). 

Khar provides an excellent example of a small- 
tiver irrigation system from the Iranian Plateau. The 
annual statistics of the Bungáh-i mustakill-4 ábyàri 
for the 1950s show that the average monthly flow of 
the Habla Rüd at the point where it enters the plain 
varied between a low in late summer of 2.2 and a 
high in spring of 22.6 cubic metres per second. (For 
comparison: during the same period the most impor- 
tant river on the Plateau, the Zàyanda Rüd at 
Isfahan, showed a low of 13 and a high of 202 cubic 
metres per second). 

The existence of such a good and reliable supply 
of water at an isolated point on a major arterial 
route makes it a priori likely that Kh¥ar would have 
been one of the earliest centres of agricultural 
development on the Iranian Plateau. This hypothesis 
is corroborated by the known antiquity of the name 
Khar and the abundance not only of ruins but of 
impressive archaeological mounds; unfortunately, 
however, no intensive archaeological research has yet 
been undertaken that might confirm it. 

Because of its position as a stage on the route to 
Khuràsàn, most travellers’ accounts, geographies and 
histories from the earliest times to the present contain 
some reference to Khar, yet it seldom seems to 
have stimulated more than a passing reference to 
its pleasantness or unpleasantness. It may never have 
supported a town large enough to engage the trav- 
eller’s attention, although Ibn Hawkal does use the 
term shahr to describe it. Generally, its fortunes seem 
to have varied with the long-term trends of the 
Plateau. Before it was occupied and plundered by the 
incoming Oghuz in the first half of the sth/rrth 
century, it was considered populous and fertile. It 
generally had an independent but low-ranking 
governor, and much of it became khàálisa under the 
Safawids. Under Rida Shah, the district became a 
bakhsh of Tehran, and was only restored to its 
relatively independent status as a shahristan during 
the 1960s. 

The district of Kh¥ar is unique as the site of the 
only detailed village study that has yet been carried 
out on the Iranian Plateau (by Alberts, see bibliog- 
raphy). 
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M. le capitaine du génie Truilhier, dans son voyage 
en Perse, in Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 
Deuxiéme Série, xv, 94-114; C. Clerk, Notes on 
Persia, Khorassan, and Afghanistan, in Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, xxxi (1861), 37-65; 
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1935. Administrative information for the Safawid 
period is assembled in K. M. Róhrborn, Provinsen 
und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16, und 17. Jahr- 
hundert, Berlin 1966. Finally, R. Alberts, Social 
structure and cultural change in an Iranian village 
is a detailed study of Davarabad, one of the major 
villages of the shahristán of Kh"àr (Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1963, unpublished). 
(B. SPooNER) 
KHARADJY, a word derived, via Syriac, from 
Greek yopnyla, but attached by the Arabs to the 
native root kA. r. dj. Contrary to its original meaning, 
the word seems, in the current usage of the Near 
East, to have denoted “tax” in general, and is in 
fact found with reference to various specific taxes, 
thus causing considerable confusion [see DJIZYA]. 
Arabic technical and legal literature uses it more 
specifically, at least in the period before the forma- 
tion of Turkish states, in the sense of land tax, 
and it is this sense which is exclusively discussed in 
the present article. For other taxes, see BAYT AL-MAL, 
DARIBA, DAY'A and DJIZYA. 


I.—In THE CENTRAL AND WESTERN ISLAMIC LANDS. 


At the outset of their conquests, the Arabs—what- 
ever agreements had been made with the conquered 
towns—were in general careful to levy some kind 
of tribute which would reflect their own sovereignty 
and overlordship, whilst leaving to the indigenous 
authorities the task of raising the taxation according 
to their own traditions, as being the only authority 
capable of doing this. Even when a financial organisa- 
tion more integrated with the new régime was set up, 
they were unable, or were largely unwilling, to do 
anything but follow the old traditions here, which 
were adapted to local geographical traditions and 
inherited from a long background of bureaucratic 
state organisations. It was of little importance that 
for the Arabs, these taxes were an acknowledgement 
of Islamic domination; for the populace, it was simply 
a case of the old taxes going to new masters. Because 
of this continuity, the Islamic fiscal system varied 
from region to region in such a way that it would 
never be able entirely to absorb the conceptualisation 
of the fikh or the centralising efforts of the ‘Abbasid 
administration. It is accordingly all the more neces- 
sary to bear this basic truth in mind, since the 
paucity of information means that there is a risk in 
applying the state of affairs in certain regions which 
were privileged in this respect, above all “Irak and 
Egypt, to other parts of the Islamic world, whose 
individual characteristics must on the contrary be 
brought out. 

Whether the texts of treaties handed down by later 
authors like al-Baladhuri are completely authentic 
or whether they have been put together later in 
order to explain the actual existing differences of 
organisation, known as such but not actually ex- 
plicable, they undoubtedly convey the ideas of the 
first generations of Muslims. Some general principles 
emerge from amongst the particular practices, The 
first is the guaranteeing of their lands to all pro- 
prietors—at this time non-Muslim—in such a way as 
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to assure their value. They paid tax on these lands, 
apart from certain groups of owners on the frontiers, 
from whom some form of military service was 
required in lieu of tax, and apart from some pas- 
toralist groups who paid in other ways, e.g. in slaves, 
beasts, manufactured products, etc. It is true that 
at the outset, there was a feeling amongst the Arabs 
that they should acquire the lands, which would 
then be liable only to the voluntary precept (zakát) 
paid by the Muslim to the Islamic community; but 
the first caliphs assured the victory of the principle 
of the fay? [g.v.J, the collective plunder made into a 
kind of pious or beneficial trust for the benefit of 
the whole community, present and future, over 
those who would have treated real property on the 
same basis as the movable property distributed as 
ghanima to the individual warriors. The land became 
therefore normally liable to tax, as it had been under 
the previous régimes. 

Three points should be noted clearly, if one is to 
understand the future developments. Firstly, at the 
side of the non-Muslims’ individual possessions, the 
new Islamic state allotted to some leading Muslims 
grants (kafa?:‘) in emphyteusis out of lands inherited 
from the previous régimes or from the territories of 
the old landlords who had since disappeared, and 
these grants were substantially the same as the 
properties already held by the Muslims in Arabia. 
From the fiscal point of view, these lands were 
henceforth only liable to the zakát covering all the 
Muslims' possessions, taking here the form of a tithe 
(‘ushr); the difference between this tithe and the 
payments exacted from the cultivators, analogous to 
the ordinary land tax of the kharadj, which was much 
higher, constituted the beneficial interest of this class 
of Muslim notables. This distinction must be borne 
in mind, as will appear later. 

Secondly, there had existed under the previous 
régimes, more or less clearly, the idea of a land tax 
specifically conceived thus plus that of a poll tax 
levied on inferior strata of the population. In fact, the 
levying of the two taxes seems frequently to have 
been combined in the Byzantine empire, though less 
frequently, it appears, among the Sasanids. 

Finally, under the Muslims as previously, the tax 
was in general levied not directly upon individual 
properties but—outside the suburban areas of the 
cities—collectively upon the villages, according to the 
amount and state of the cultivated lands there. 
Hence the shortfall from an individual in no way 
reduced the obligations of the collectively responsible 
body. 

Bearing these points in mind, we can study how 
the kharádj system was organised and developed 
under the new administration, and especially, when 
conversion of the indigenous peoples began to increase. 
It is often said that the heavy incidence of the land 
tax was one of the causes of conversion to Islam, but 
in practice, this movement of conversion, which was 
a slow one, took place in a much more complex 
fashion. The cultivation of village land and the 
payment of taxation to the treasury were in practice 
collective responsibilities, so that individual conver- 
sions were only possible by means of flight to the 
towns, this being against the will and interest of the 
remaining peasants, who were held responsible for 
the taxation lacking. When the attraction of the 
towns caused an increase in flight to them, the state, 
afraid of the loss of revenue involved, forbade flight 
and sent the fugitives back to their villages, para- 
doxically arriving at a state in which this type of 
conversion was stopped (al-Hadjdjadj’s policy in 


“Irak). Moreover, the idea soon evolved that conver- 
sion, if it entailed liberation from tax of a personal 
character, did not involve freedom from a tax which 
was a kind of beneficial foundation in perpetuity for 
the Muslim community. In this case, a distinction 
was made, wherever it was not clear, between the 
personal djizya and the kharadj land tax, and since 
the convert had to pay the zakát [q.v.], the benefit 
allowed for in the whole operation became very 
debatable. It was only later, under the pressure of 
an evolution of the state of affairs, that conversions 
took place collectively, by whole villages, without the 
fiscal structure being however changed. 

From the technical point of view, there were two 
great problems in the administration of the kharadj: 
those of perception of the tax and of its method of 
collection. In all directly administered districts, a 
land survey or cadaster had been made [see KANON]. 
But whilst in the lands under the Sasdnid tradition 
and in others like Egypt, the basis was a fixed unit 
of land surface, the djarib in the East and the faddan 
in Egypt, in other, former Byzantine lands—as in 
the greater part of Europe—the unit was the amount 
of land which could be ploughed by a pair of oxen, 
which meant differences in actual area involved, 
according to the differing geographical conditions. 
In the latter case, the same amount of tax could be 
levied on two different amounts in area of land; but 
in the first case, the- unit of surface area had to be 
adjusted in order to fix a level of taxation suitable 
to the land's potential. The factors involved here 
were essentially those of irrigation, natural or 
artificial, but also the general fertility which could 
be estimated experimentally through a periodic 
survey of the average yield over a certain number of 
years, with reductions and even exemptions being 
granted in the case of natural disasters; this procedure 
of estimating was called ‘ibra. 

This question was, in fact, linked with that of the 
method of payment of the tax. In ancient times, there 
had been, grosso modo, no other possibility except the 
sharing of the crop, according to fixed proportions, 
between the cultivators and the state. But, as a 
money economy developed, the inconveniences of 
this procedure began to be felt, e.g. transport difficul- 
ties, fluctuation of prices and consequently, of the 
real income accruing to the state, profits for specula- 
tors and injustices for the tax-payers. Hence the 
Roman and Sásànid governments introduced asystem 
involving a fixed tariff of payment, and where 
possible, payment in money. Conversely, the dis- 
advantages of the new system were not long in 
appearing: the peasants, rarely having immediately 
at hand the monetary sums demanded by the 
treasury, were obliged to borrow, often under ruinous 
conditions, and grain merchants could speculate on 
the difference between the low prices at harvest 
times and the high prices of the stocks of grain 
subsequently released. The Muslim régime at first 
retained as they were the Roman and Sásànid usages 
which they found in the conquered countries, but 
under the first ‘Abbasids there was a reversion, at 
least in the Sawàd of Baghdad, to a proportional 
payment in kind, which furthermore best corres- 
ponded to the requirements of provisioning the great 
city; whatever one may say, it does not seem that 
this reform was generally applied elsewhere, and 
especially not in Iran. Indeed, in many provinces 
there was a mixed system, i.e. proportional payment 
in kind was exacted on certain products of the ground 
(especially grain), whilst others were taxed on a 
monetary basis (especially plants used in manu- 
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facturing, hence of more commercial utility). More- 
over, even in the case of payment in kind, there was 
allowed, by means of a table of equivalences (ta‘sir), 
the substitution, at least in certain cases, of one 
product for another, e.g. a quantity of wheat for a 
double quantity of barley (barley cost usually only 
half that of wheat), etc. The system of payment in 
kind had various names, the most general being 
mukdsama (lit. “‘sharing’’), that of kharddj itself, and 
at the same time others specially connected with a 
particular technical term or usage (in Egypt, mufa- 
dana, taxation by faddán), meaning taxation in kind 
generally. In effect, mukdsama brought the tax- 
payer into the same status as the share-cropper, 
especially the share-cropper on state lands, because 
the latter always paid his dues to the landholder in 
kind on a basis of proportional sharing-out. It is 
possible that the mukdsama system spread pari passu 
with that of the military :&f4* (q.v.], since in general 
the mukja‘ was a person already accustomed in other 
circumstances to control property exploited by 
métayage, and found the direct delivery of grain 
useful for his animals. Various lesser taxes were added 
to the kharádj proper, despite the lawyers’ protests, 
in order to compensate and remunerate the different 
officials involved in the perception and collection of 
the tax. 

In Egypt, where various authors dispute whether 
there ever was properly speaking any kharddj, 
taxation in all forms had its own special features, 
due especially to the rise and fall of the Nile floods 
and the use of them by the state since the time of the 
Pharaohs. In Egypt, the survey made at the time 
of the seasonal fall of the waters showed not only the 
area of land involved but also the necessary amount 
of cultivation to be done in regard to the level to 
be attained by the floods, whence the amount of 
taxation that could normally be expected. It is 
because of the misunderstanding of this system that 
it has been thought, on the basis of a passage in Ibn 
*Abd al-Hakam, that this involved a tax system by 
apportionment, with a global total fixed arbitrarily 
in advance and then divided out by quotas on the 
districts and then villages. It was in fact nothing of 
the kind, but it was possible to calculate in advance 
the expected total, and for the process of perception, 
the accountancy offices of the time noted first of ail 
the total and then the details. 

In districts where administration was difficult, or 
simply when it was desired to favour some exalted 
person, éghàr [g.v.] reducticns or mukdfa‘a tax- 
farming contracts were granted to be set against the 
kharádj. In many cases, and especially in Egypt, 
where the system worked to the benefit of the army 
leaders, a notable guaranteed in advance the sum of 
taxation which the area was obligated to pay the 
exchequer (the kabala [q.v.] system). In Egypt, there 
was a kind of adjudication process, and the sum 
handed over was not that of the tax, but of the tax 
with the subtraction of the equivalent of a salary for 
the beneficiary, an original local adaptation of what 
was elsewhere the kafi‘a (q.v.] which was to lead to 
the 1/4‘. Furthermore, it appears that the peasants 
were compelled to cultivate certain lands belonging 
to the state, on which they paid taxes (rustim) 
distinct from the kharádj, and this was also the case 
with pasture grounds. There was also added to the 
tax proper, on all the village, various small exactions 
in kind (straw, chickens, etc.). Inevitably, many 
places were in part or wholly bankrupt; in that case, 
the remaining amount (báki) was noted down and 
carried over to the next assessment. Since this in 


itself reduced the chances of attaining solvency, 
a compromise was usually reached after a certain 
time. In regard to collection of taxation in kind, it 
often happened that the peasant had not enough 
seed left from his own share of the crop to sow for the 
following year; he might then be lent, perhaps as a 
simple advance, a quantity of seed (fakáwi). The later 
development of the ik/@* system was to affect the 
levying of the kharddj but not its organisation, which 
the mukja‘ had to respect. A tax paid in kind or 
narrowly dependant on the harvests was naturally 
paid according to the solar year; but in the case of 
tax-farming by contract or of a fixed amount, the 
exchequer made as many as possible of its demands 
by the lunar year, as with all other taxes not linked 
with the land. It appears also that payments were 
often made not all at once, but e.g. in three instal- 
ments; this was especially the case for taxes paid in 
cash, which the tax-payer had more latitude in 
obtaining. But apart from this, the taxes levied in 
kind or in cash on cultivated land were naturally paid 
over at different times as the crops ripened at various 
points of time. 

For the ‘Abb4sid caliphate, we possess four budg- 
ets, bearing almost exclusively on the land tax, and 
leaving aside the other taxes. These budgets have 
been discussed in the article BAYT AL-MAL (add to 
the Bibl. there S. al-*Ali in the present Bibl., below). 

The various modes of tax-levying have already 
been alluded to. In general, administration and 
perception of taxation by a state agent (“émil) was 
distinguished from tax-farming (damáàn), which, as 
explained, should be distinguished from  kabála. 
Whatever régime was involved, the tax-collector 
arrived accompanied by police officers and various 
technical staff, such as the surveyor (masik) and the 
assayer-money changer (djahbadh), for whose benefit 
the minor taxes mentioned above were exacted. 
Naturally, these all had to be given hospitality, which 
was also done according to a tariff. The various 
operations stretching from the preliminary survey to 
the actual collection generated mounds of papers 
setting forth the situation from the exchequer’s 
point of view on one side, and the tax-payers’ one 
on the other, and the final demand handed over to 
the payer had to be paid and a receipt obtained. 

All that has been said so far rests on a purely 
eastern documentation and thus concerns the Muslim 
east exclusively. In the west, the information 
available and the studies so far made do not seem to 
admit such precision. A fairly strong impression may 
nevertheless be gleaned that at the time of the Arab 
conquests there was not so strong a division made 
between the possessions left to the indigenous peoples 
and the Muslim share of property, and that very often 
the Arabs and Berbers had to acquire lands to which 
they would have had no right in the east. Whence 
there resulted, it seems, both in terminology and in 
practice, a certain confusion between ‘ushr and 
kharádj, as much in the Maghrib as in al-Andalus. 
It does not appear—unless perhaps for a while under 
the Fátimids in lfrikiya—that the efforts of the 
Spanish Umayyads or the Almohads in Morocco and 
Spain had any result in this direction. The word 
kharadj itself is only used rarely outside Fatimid and 
Zirid Ifrikiya, and only in a vague sense. Other terms 
appear instead, whose precise meaning is uncertain, 
and it seems that the tax-payers had in fact to pay 
much more than an ‘ushr. In regard to Sicily, al- 
Dàwüdi's treaty bears witness to the confusion of the 
jurists themselves. 

Further confusions appear to have resulted in the 
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east itself, in the Anatolia wrested from the Byzan- 
tines by the Saldjik Turks. Since most of the lands 
there were considered as state property, there was 
no kharadj properly speaking, but the peasants, 
assimilated in some degree to the share-croppers on 
public lands, did not thereby pay any the less taxa- 
tion, which was combined with the djizya which they 
had to pay as non-Muslims. In practice, the term 
djizya came to denote the whole complex of their 
obligations, essentially pertaining to the land, and 
the word kharddj, taken at first in a vague sense, 
was applied progressively to the personal poll-tax. 
This inversion of the state of affairs in classical 
Islamic times was to be extended in time and area all 
over the Ottoman empire. One is tempted to conclude 
that, in the general context of the Muslim east, 
where the Turks were nurtured and formed, the 
meaning of terms in current usage never corresponded 
exactly to the official definitions; one may find a 
confirmation of this in the preservation in Syrian 
usage of the Byzantine dimüs[démosion to denote the 
basic taxation, which one never finds used thus in 
official texts before the Crusades, but after then till 
the Ottoman conquest. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. The first special- 
ist treatises devoted to the kharddj and related 
questions which have come down to us are those of 
Yahya b. Adam, ed. Juynboll, Leiden 1896, Abia 
Yüsuf (written for Hàrün al-Rashid) and, on a 
larger scale, the K. al-Amwal of Abii SUbayd b. 
Sallam, ed. Cairo 1353. To these should be added, 
from a century later, the K. al-Kharadj (with a 
wider range of contents, but incompletely pre- 
served) of Kudàma b. Dija'far, unedited. The 
essential core of these three works, from the point 
of view of taxation, has been tr. by A. Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam, i (Leiden 1958), ii (1965) and 
iii (1969), but with a commentary of very unequal 
value. Abü Yüsuf has been tr. into French by 
E. Fagnan, Paris 1921. There is a whole chapter 
on the land tax in Maàwardi's al-Ahkám al-sul- 
faniyya (5th/11th century). Apart from these, 
there is important information in various other 
types of work: historical, like Baladhuri’s Futih 
al-buldan and Miskawayh’s Tadjarib al-umam; 
encyclopaedic, like Kh¥arazmi’s Mafátih al-*ulüm 
(‘Iraki and Khurasani material); mathematical, 
like the K. al-Manázil of Abu '|-Wafa? al-Büzadjàni 
(see Ehrenkreutz, Al-Bisajani on the ma?sir, in 
JESHO (1965), 90 ff.) and the K. al-Hawi, studied 
by Cahen in AIEOAlger (1952); administrative, 
like the histories of viziers by al-Djahshiyari (q.v.] 
and Hilal al-Sabi? (g.v.] and the Ta?rikh-i Kumm, 
preserved only in Persian, by Hasan b. Muhammad 
al-Kummi, ed. Tehran 1934; and finally, all the 
great classical geographers, especially Istakhri for 
Fars. For ‘Irak in the 8th century, see also the 
Syriac History of Dionysius of Tell-Mahré, analysed 
by Cahen from this point of view in Arabica (1954). 
We further have some versions of official cor- 
respondence archives like those of Abi Ishak al- 
Sabi?, and especially of the Sahib Ibn *Abbàd, for 
the Büyid period. In the last century, A. von 
Kremer brought together from various sources 
four ‘Abbasid budgets and studied them, partly in 
his Culturgeschichte, and partly in the Denkschr. 
der Akad. der Wiss. Wien, Phil.-Hist. Cl, xxxvi 
(1888); on the oldest of these, see now Sálih al-*AII, 
A new version ...,in JESHO (1972). H. A. R. Gibb 
derived material from the Sivat ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Asiz of Ibn ‘Abd Hakam (brother of the 
historian) for his The fiscal rescript of ‘Umar IT, 


in Arabica (1955). See also, Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s Risala 
fi "I-sahába, ed. and tr. Ch. Pellat, Paris 1976. 

Egypt is a special case, partly because of the 
preservation of numerous papyri (or paper docu- 
ments), and partly because of the original nature of 
its administrative literature. The interest of the 
papyri for the study of taxation was first demon- 
strated by C. H. Becker in regard to his publication 
of the Papyrus Schott-Reinhardt. Most of the 
subsequent publications emanate from A. Groh- 
mann, who has himself published a commentary 
concerning this and has commissioned the econ- 
omist C. Leyerer to make a synthesis, in ZDMG, 
ciii (1953), 40-69. Some complementary informa- 
tion can be found in the subsequent papyrological 
works of A. Dietrich (Arabische Briefe aus ... der 
Hamburger ... Bibliothek, 1955), and of J. David- 
Weill (JESHO, 1965, 1971). Finally, Greek papyri 
should be taken into account (see especially, Bell 
in Isl. (1911-13) and Rémondon in Chronique 
@ Egypte, 1965). 

Furthermore, the centralised character of 
Egyptian administration allowed the composition 
of highly-detailed administrative and financial 
treatises which fill out for us the information of 
the published papyri, especially the Minhadj of 
al-Makhzümi (6th/12th century), financial content 
analysed by Cahen in JESHO (1962), and the 
Kawànin al-dawánin of Ibn Mammáti (Saladin's 
period), of which the administrative passages have 
been tr. and studied by R. S. Cooper in his un- 
published 1973 Berkeley doctoral thesis. Their 
information may be completed by the K. al- 
Fayytm of al-Nabulusi, ed. Moritz, cf. Cahen in 
Arabica (1956); Nuwayri’s Nihaya, viii in fine; 
and Makrizi's Khifaj. The Secretary's guide early 
used by Sauvaire for his researches on money and 
numismatics (= ms. arabe, B.N. Paris 4445) and 
the ch. on finance and administration of the 
Rawdat al-arib of Muhammad b. Ibrahim al- 
Hamawi set forth by M. al-Hila in the Cairo 
millenary volume, ii, 1043-95, are adaptations from 
the Mamlük period of Ibn Mammiati. 

There is important information on the Yemen 
in the Mulakhkhas al-fitan studied by R. B. 
Serjeant and Cahen in Arabica (1957), and also 
in cther administrative documents in the hands of 
the first of these two authors. 

For the Maghrib, there are extracts from the 
K. al-Amwál of al-Dàwüdi by ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
and F. Dachraoui, in Études d'orientalisme Lévi- 
Provengal, ii (1962), 401-44. 

2. Modern studies. Some pre-1950 works may 
still be mentioned: M. van Berchem, La propriété 
territoriale et Vimpét foncier, 1886; Becker, Die 
Entstehung von *Usr- und Haráfland in. Agypten, 
in ZA (1904), 301-19, also in Islamstudien, i, 218-33 
(see also his papyri studies mentioned above); and 
A. N. Poliak, Classification of land in the Islamic 
law, in AJSLL (1940). 

The basic contemporary works are F. Lekke- 
gaard, Islamic taxation in the classic period, and 
D. C. Dennett, Conversion and poll-tax in early 
Islam, both from 1950, of whose existence Diya? 
al-Din al-Ra’is, al-Kharadj fi ’l-dawla al-islamiyya, 
Cairo 1957, is unfortunately unaware. A. K. S. 
Lambton’s Landlord and peasant in Persia, London 
1953, has an interest, for the pre-Mongol period, 
which goes beyond Iranian territory. The main 
corrections or partial additions to these works have 
been given in the course of studies on the texts by 
the authors mentioned above. One might add, for 
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the transitional period between the Djahiliyya and 
Islam, Grignaschi’s communications at the Con- 
gress La Persia nel medio evo, Accad. dei Lincei 
1970-1, and of M. Morony at the Economic History 
Colloquium at Princeton, 1974. On the origins, see 
further A. A. Dari, Note on taxation in early Islam, 
in JESHO (1974), and A. Noth, Die literarisch-über- 
lieferten Verträge ..., in T. Nagel et alii, Studien 
zum Minderheitenproblem, 1973. For the ‘Abbāsid 
period, see Makoto Shimizu, Les finances publiques 
de l’état abbaside, in Isl. (1965), and the communica- 
tions of Hinds and Lapidus at the Princeton 
colloquium mentioned above. There is a good 
synthesis in D. Sourdel, Le vizirat *abbáside, 1960, 
Part 4, ch. 2. See also the more general works on 
the period by Düri and Sāämarrā’i, al-Mwassasãāt 
al-idáriyya fi 'l-dawla al-islámiyya, 1971; that of 
Mez, Renaissance, 1920, is outmoded. 

On Egypt in the Ayyübid period and the begin- 
ning of the Mamlük one, there is now a fine 
synthesis by Hassanein Rabie, The financial system 
of Egypt, London 1972 (cf. Cooper, cited above). 
For Syria, see a forthcoming article by Cahen in 
JESHO, 

On Saldjik Anatolia, see Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968. 

For the Muslim west, see the classic works of 
Lévi-Provengal for Spain and R. Brunschvig for 
Hafsid Tunisia, to be completed by H. R. Idris, 
Les Zirides, 1959; R. Arie, L'Espagne musulmane 
au temps des Nasrides, 1973; and J. F. P. Hopkins, 
Medieval Muslim government in Barbary, 1960. 

(CL. CAHEN) 


II.—In Persia. 


Terms, Kharadj was the basic term for land tax 
in mediaeval Persia, as in earlier times. By extension, 
it sometimes came to mean tax or taxes in general. 
Kharádj-i abrishum in the sense of a tax on silk, or 
possibly a tribute paid in silk, is found in Ilkhàn and 
later times (Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Tárikh-i guzida, 
ed. Abd al-Husayn Nawà"t Tehran 1957-60, 607; 
Hafiz Abra, Dhayl-i tarikh-1 Rashidi, ed. Khan Baba 
Bayani, Tehran 1971, 76). Kharadj is also used in 
mediaeval Persian in the sense of tribute; and kharadj- 
gudhdr, which in mediaeval Persian occurs in the 
meaning of one who pays tribute (Minhadj-i Siradj-i 
Djüzdjàni, Tabakát-i Nágiri, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Habibi, Kabul 1963-4, i, 273, and cf. Nizim al-Mulk, 
Siyásat-nàma, ed. C. Schefer, Paris 1891-3, Persian 
text, 7), in modern Persian means a taxpayer in the 
broad sense (not simply one who pays tribute or 
land-tax). 

By Tlkhàn times the terms mál, máliyyát and máli- 
yyát-i ardi were also used to denote land-tax (though 
mal had in addition a wider significance). In Djalàyi- 
rid and Timürid documents the phrases màl wa 
mutawadjdjihat and amwal wa mutawadjdjthat occur 
and (probably) mean land tax(es) and other taxes 
(cf. Muhammad b. Hindishah Nakhdjiwani, Dastiér 
al-kátib, ed. A. A. Ali-zade, Moscow 1971, ii/1, 150, 
and passim, Majla* al-sa da yn, ed. Muhammad Shafi‘, 
Lahore 1941, i, 322-3), while in Kara Koyunlu, Ak 
Koyunlu and Safawid documents the phrase mal wa 
djihdt wa wwudjühàt is commonly found. Its precise 
meaning is not clear, but is probably land tax(es), 
other taxes, and dues (or fees). The phrase mal wa 
minal, first found in khan times and in frequent use 
thereafter, means the tax on a landed estate and that 
which remains (for the owner) after the tax has been 
paid. Under the Kadjars, the terms mda! and méliyyat 
signify “regular” or “fixed” taxation, consisting of 


taxes on the land, animals, flocks, herds, shop- 
keepers, artisans and trade (cf. Sir John Malcolm, 
History of Persia, London 1829, ii, 336 ff., and see 
also Great Britain, Public Record Office, F.O., 881/ 
7364, Report on the Persian Army by Lt. Col. H. P. 
Picot, Jan., 1900 (pt. 1, chs. 1 and 2, written by 
Sir A. Houtum Schindler), 11; C. H. Markham’s 
statement that mdliyydt meant ‘“fixed’’ revenue 
derived from the land, i.e. that it was exclusively 
derived from land taxes, is probably an error due to 
the fact that land taxes formed the major part of the 
“fixed” taxes, A general sketch of the history of Persia, 
London 1874, 561). Curzon, writing towards the end 
of the 19th century, defines máliy yát as fixed revenue 
deriving from (i) regular taxation, i.e. land tax, taxes 
on animals, flocks and herds, and taxes on shop- 
keepers, artisans, and trade, (ii) revenues of crown 
lands, (iii) customs, and (iv) rents and leases (Persia 
and the Persian question, London 1892, ii, 470). By 
about 1900, kharádj, as distinct from màliyyát, no 
longer appears as a separate entry in the revenue 
accounts (Report on the Persian army, op. cit., 
II). 

Land taxes and the theory and practice of government, 
Until modern times agriculture was the main econom- 
ic activity of the country. The governing classes 
sought their material foundation in landed property 
and animal husbandry. The wellbeing of the land was 
closely affected by the existence or otherwise of 
“good” government and stability. Further, since the 
revenue of the state was derived primarily from taxes 
on the land, the financial wellbeing of the state was 
dependent upon agriculture prosperity. Governments 
were concerned to raise as much revenue as possible, 
but the fact that the ability of the land to provide 
revenue on a long term basis depended upon its being 
cultivated and upon the wellbeing of those who tilled 
it, set, in normal times, a limit to their demands. 
The peasant was not a serf and was free, at least 
in theory, to leave his land, though some rulers 
attempted to curb his freedom. If the burden imposed 
upon the peasant by the government’s demands 
became intolerable, they would have recourse to flight 
and leave their lands uncultivated. The state could, in 
theory, lease the land to someone else or cultivate 
it itself at the expense of the public treasury (for 
which cases the jurists laid down certain conditions), 
But often neither course offered a practical alter- 
native. The possibility of flight was, therefore, 
to some extent a restraining factor (see further 
below). 

Many writers on the theory of government recog- 
nised the connection between stability and the 
financial wellbeing of the state. The tradition “no 
kharádj on land in a bad (ruined) condition", although 
not accepted by all schools of law, was widely held 
and demonstrates the general recognition of the 
financial dependence of the state on agriculture, and 
also, implicitly, the importance of ''good" govern- 
ment, because one of the most common reasons for 
the land being left uncultivated was the flight of the 
peasants provoked by extortion. Hamid al-Din 
Ahmad b. Hamid KirmA4ni, addressing Kawàm al-Din 
Zawzani, who took possession of Kirmān ca. 613/1216- 
17, states "The king of Islam (may God exalt his 
dignity) has acquired an extensive kingdom and 
there is no question but that it will prosper and that 
produce and benefit from it will accrue to his treas- 
ury". He then warns him that there could be no 
security or prosperity in the province or wellbeing 
among the peasants “‘as long as every six months or 
every year a new governor or mukfa* comes, because 
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every mukia* who arrives will take possession of any 
produce or stocks he sees and will demand kharddj, 
in advance, or by force on produce not yet to hand; 
and when another mukfa‘ comes, hungry and un- 
clothed, with an empty pocket to fill, he, too, will 
impose similar burdens and begin to torment the 
peasants all over again” (al-Mudaf ila badayi* al- 
zamän fi wakayi* Kirman, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 
1952-3, 16). ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Kiya al- 
Mázandaràni, writing in the middle of the 8th/r4th 
century, makes a similar point. He states, though 
hardly with complete accuracy if one considers 
the arbitrary nature of Ikhanid taxation practices in 
the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, ‘“Formerly the 
custom was that no alteration should be made [in the 
tax] of any place for which an assessment had been 
made, so that the subjects (ra‘aya) paid to the diwan, 
year by year, the tax as laid down in the assessment 
(màl-i mukannan) and, with their minds at ease, 
occupied themselves in agriculture and the develop- 
ment of the country. Now, since the assessed tax is 
not permanently fixed [by the dtwan] and every year 
the tax-collectors, when they come, demand the tax 
in a different way, the subjects, since they have no 
confidence, withhold their hands from cultivation and 
the provinces are becoming ruined" (Die Resálá-ye 
falakiyya, ed. W. Hinz, Wiesbaden 1952, 172). 
Writers on the theory of government stress the 
need for justice by the government in the levy of land 
taxes and other taxes on both practical and ethical 
grounds. Their exhortations were frequently, perhaps 
usually, disregarded. The saying attributed to the 
caliph al-Mansür (136-58/754-75) to the effect that 
one of the four pillars of kingship was a sáhib kharádj 
who would demand the taxes without oppressing the 
people (Tabari, Annales, iii, 398), underlines the 
importance attached to the land tax as the sinews of 
the administration and to the observance of justice 
in its collection. Husayn Wa‘iz Kàshifi, writing in 


900/1494-5 under the Timürids, makes a similar | 


statement, but substitutes for the sáhib kharádj a 
wazir "who regulates financial affairs", which sug- 
gests a decline in the relative importance of kharádj 
compared to other forms of taxation, even though it 
was still, no doubt, the largest single item (A khlak-i 
muhsini, ed. Ibrahim Tadjir Shirazi, lith. Bombay 
1890-1, 265). A roth century writer, Nadim Barfu- 
rishi (d. 1241/1825-6), asserts that one of the main 
causes leading to the destruction of a kingdom was 
the demand for the payment of taxes when the rains 
failed (Mwufarrih. al-kulüb, B.M. Or. 3499, f. 203a), 
from which it is to be inferred that agriculture still 
provided the economic basis on which the state 
rested. 

Many writers recognise the fundamental impor- 
tance of proper order in the assessment and levy of 
kharádj. The advice alleged to have been given by 
*Ali b. Abi Tàlib to Malik al-Ashtar when he was 
appointed governor over Egypt in 38/658-9 is 
frequently quoted as a model to be followed (cf. 
Wassaf, Tarikh-i Wassaf, ed. Muhammad Mihdi 


Isfahàni, lith. Bombay 1852-3, 440). This was to the | 
effect that he should give greater attention to the | 


development of the land than to the collection of 
kharádj, because the latter depended upon the former, 
and whoever demanded kharádj without developing 
the land, destroyed the country and the people. If the 
people complained of the heaviness of taxation, or of 
some natural calamity, the interruption of irrigation, 
misfortune, or that the land had become waterlogged 
or parched, their burden was to be lightened so that 
their affairs might recover (Nahdj al-balagha, Beirut 





1890-1, ii, 45. See further, A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant in Persia, repr. Oxford 1969, xx ff.). 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, Ghazan Khan’s wasir 
(d. 718/1318), recommends that men of wealth and 
those with high aspirations should be appointed over 
the collection of the taxes, because such persons, 
being themselves satisfied, would not act extortion- 
ately against the taxpayers, or at least would not be 
covetous in small things (Mukdtabat-1 Rashidi, ed. 
Muhammad Shafi‘, Lahore 1945, 118), while Muham- 
mad b. Hindüshàh Nakhdjawàni urges the need for 
consultation in the administration of taxes (Dastur 
al-kátib, 181-2). 

Land taxes and land tenure. In the early centuries 
the jurists attempted to fit the tax practices of the 
conquered territories into the framework of Islamic 
law (see also BAYT AL-MAL, II. History). In the 
theory, as worked out by them, there was a close 
connection between taxation and tenure. According 
to their expositions various factors were taken into 
account in the assessment of the land tax: the mode of 
conquest, which affected the tenure of the land, the 
geographical situation of the land, the manner of its 
irrigation, the crops grown, their yield, and price 
levels. In practice, however, local custom (which 
was itself also clearly influenced by most of these 
factors), was often the decisive factor. It follows, 
therefore, that there were wide variations from prov- 
ince to province and often from district to district. 

In mediaeval times, although conditions were in 
many respects different from the early centuries, 
the influence of the ‘ulama? with the ruling classes 
and the population in general ensured that the legal 
theories would not be forgotten and made it possible 
to reactivate particular issues should circumstances 
so demand. Thus the principles laid down by the 
jurists continued to have more than simply theoretical 
importance. The mode of conquest was, it is true, 
no longer of crucial importance, but the tenure of 
the land still affected the levy of kharádj. Land fell 
broadly into four categories: private property (milk), 
crown lands including the personal estates of the 
ruler which were not always clearly distinguished 
from crown lands proper [see KHALISa], awkaf, and 
dead lands (mawát). In the case of private property, 
kharádj was regarded as a tax on the land or its 
produce. In the event of a concession being granted 
on private property, the kharádj was paid not to the 
state but to the concessionaire, who might or might 
not have been granted exemption from its payment to 
the state (see further below). Crown lands, the extent 
of which varied greatly at different times, strictly 
speaking did not pay kharádj, the whole produce 
belonging to the state. However, they were often 
conceded to individuals on temporary or life grants, 
in which case the holder, unless granted exemption, 
paid kkaradj, which was regarded as a rent rather 
than a tax, and the rate of which often differed from 
that paid on neighbouring estates. 

In the 19th century, experience showed that crown 
lands often tended to be neglected and failed to 
provide the state with revenue (cf. British Parliamen- 
tary Papers 58 (1862) Persia. Report by Mr. Eastwick, 
Her Majesty's Secretary of Legation, Camp near 
Tehran, 5 July 1861, p. 70). Accordingly they were 
sometimes transferred to individuals in the hope of 
encouraging the spread of cultivation. This was the 
case in the latter part of the reign of Nasir al-Din 
Shah, when, in view of the decay then prevailing in 
khalisa land, it was decided to sell them to individ- 
uals. In some cases special rates of tax were laid down 
(Hasan Khan Shaykh Djabiri Ansari, Tarikh-i nisf-4 
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djahán wa hama djahán, lith. n.d., 65 ff., Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, 147 ff.). 

Lands immobilised as wakf for charitable purposes 
were frequently granted exemption from the payment 
of land tax and other dues. Nasir al-Din Tiisi (d. 
672/1274), in an essay on finance written for his 
patron Hülàgü (or Abàkà), states that kings con- 
sidered it ill-omened to levy kharádj on awkàf and 
ordered their proceeds to be spent entirely on the 
purposes for which they had been constituted 
(Madimi‘a-i ras@il az ta@lifat-i Khwadja Nasir al-Din 
Tusi, in Publications of the University of Tehran, 308 
(1956), 34. This was first published by M. Minovi and 
V. Minorsky, Nasir al-Din Tisi on finance, in BSOS, 
X/3 1940-2). In fact, practice probably varied. Under 
the IIkhàns it seems that immunities were extended 
to wakf land by an extension of Mongol custom, which 
happened in this case to coincide with local custom. 
Bàydü is said to have reaffirmed on his accession in 
694/1295 an old regulation (yäāsã) of Cinghiz Khàn, 
which exempted awkaf from taxation (Tarikh-i 
Wassáf, 284). Later rulers also granted immunities 
to wakf land. The Safawid shrine at Ardabil, for 
example, enjoyed exemptions and immunities from 
the oth/15th century, if not before (cf. V. Minorsky, 
A soyirghal of Jahangir Aq-Qoyunlé, in BSOS, ix 
(1937-9), 956-8, and Landlord and peasant, 104. See 
also H. Busse, Untersuchungen zur islamischen 
Kanzleiwesen, Cairo 1959, for various grants relating 
to wakf land). Curzon’s statement that all religious 
endowments were exempt from land tax under the 
Kadjars (Persia and the Persian question, ii, 470) is 
rather too sweeping. Only those awka4f which had 
been granted exemption by a special decree were 
exempted, but it is probable that many awkaf came 
into this category. 

A third category of land was formed by dead lands 
(mawat) which had no owner, and had fallen into 
disuse. In view of the close dependence of the state 
upon kharddj, the desirability of bringing such lands 
under cultivation is clear. The jurists laid down 
special regulations for their revival (cf. sections on 
thya? mawat in fikh literature). These provide for the 
acquisition of ownership and are clearly designed to 
encourage individuals to undertake the revival of 
dead lands. Temporary exemptions from the payment 
of land tax and special rates of tax were moreover 
frequently granted to those who revived dead lands. 
Invasion and the overthrow of dynasties were often 
followed by a spread of dead lands. Perhaps the most 
striking case was that which occurred at the time of 
the Mongol attack in the 7th/13th century, which 
brought disaster to agriculture. When finally Ghazan 
Khan (694/703-1295/1304) began to reorganise the 
finances of the state, realising that a rehabilitation 
of agriculture was a necessary basis to reform, he 
laid down regulations for the revival of dead lands 
and gave reductions, which varied from district to 
district, in the amount of kharád; to which they were 
liable (see further Rashid al-Din Fad] Allah, Tarikh-i 
mubdarak-i Ghazani, ed. K. Jahn, GMS, London 1940, 
353-4, cf. also 303 ff.). 

The status of lands which had fallen into disuse 
or been abandoned (bá yirát) but whose owners could 
not be deemed to have died without heirs (in which 
case the land became mawdat) was more shadowy. 
The main issue was whether such lands should pay 
kharadj or not. Hanafi jurists argued that since 
kharadj was levied according to the productivity of 
the land, it was due whether the owner cultivated the 
land or not, since by not cultivating it, the owner 
deprived the beneficiaries of khara@dj of their revenue. 
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Malikis, however, rejected this view. They held that 
the owner did not pay kharddj if the land was not 
cultivated. If, however, the reason for the land being 
uncultivated was that the owner lacked the means to 
cultivate it, the mam was entitled to lease the land to 
another person on a muzdra‘a contract and to collect 
the tax from the owner’s share of the produce, to 
lease the land to a tenant and collect the kharádj from 
the rental, or to have the land cultivated at the 
expense of the public treasury and collect the tax 
from the owner's share. Abü Hanifa held that if 
kharadj payers abandoned their lands, the imam 
might have them cultivated at the public expense or 
let them on a mukdafa‘a contract, the entire income 
from this belonging to the public treasury (see further 
N. P. Aghnides, Mohammedan theories of finance, 
Lahore 1961, 384-5). 

The problem of abandoned lands was a perennial 
one. It is illustrated by the following incident related 
by Fadl Allàh b. Rüzbihàn Khundji. He describes 
how Muhammad Shaybàni Khàn, the Uzbeg ruler, 
asked the *wamá? at his court to give a fatwa in 
914/1509 on the status of certain lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarkand. These lands had been 
abandoned by their owners for over thirty years. 
There was no one left in Samarkand to cultivate them 
on behalf of the owners and ensure that the country 
did not fall into ruin and that the land became liable 
to tax. They had become virtually dead lands. What, 
Muhammad Shaybani asked, would be the position if 
someone revived them? Would ownership be estab- 
lished thereby (as was the case with dead lands) ? one 
of the jurists present said that it would be difficult to 
give a decree annulling the ownership of those who 
had abandoned them, but if it was known that the 
owners had left the land, a decree could be given to 
make the cultivation of the land permissible (ibahat-i 
zira‘at). The Khan replied that this would not solve 
the problem which he had in mind. Kharddj land if 
cultivated paid kharád;. If its cultivation was aban- 
doned, it was the duty of the governor to impose 
upon the owner a sum for its &harád; and to ask him 
why he had allowed the assets of the Muslims to be 
wasted by letting the land fall out of cultivation. 
Thus, if the land had an owner, he could be made 
subject to one of tworulings: either he would cultivate 
the land (and pay &harad7) or he would pay kharadj by 
estimation (bi takdir) on the land which had fallen out 
of cultivation. Two objects would be achieved: the 
land would be brought back into cultivation and it 
would be made liable to kharadj. By simply declaring 
the cultivation of the land permissible these objects 
would not be achieved, because in order for the 
cultivation of the land to be permissible, it was 
necessary for the right to demand rent to lapse; in 
other words if the owner made the land free for 
cultivation (mubah), his right to demand rent ceased, 
and the ruler could not make it incumbent upon him 
to cultivate the land or to pay kkarddj. Muhammad 
Shaybani Khan then explained that this object in 
putting the question was that the owners of the 
abandoned lands should be subjected to one of the 
two rulings mentioned above. 

Finally, Fad] Allah b. Rizbihan, who was also 
present, stated that if someone became the owner of 
a property by purchase, his ownership, being based 
on a contract, was not affected by lapse of time, even 
if he did not take effective possession of the property. 
It did not follow from the abandonment of land by 
reason of a journey that the cultivation of the land 
became free (mubah). The people who had left their 
estates had clearly done so by force of necessity: 
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excessive injustice had made it impossible for them 
to live in their homeland, and the imposition of 
extortionate dues by the diwdn had prevented them 
from exercising effective ownership over their estates 
and so they had departed into different regions. It did 
not follow from the fact that they had left their 
estates that it was permissible for others to take 
possession of them (ibáhat-i tasarruf). Then, in order 
to show that lapse of time did not affect ownership 
he related how the Atabeg Abii Bakr Sa‘d b. Zangi 
had been persuaded to restore to their owners estates 
which he had seized in Fars (see Tarikh-1 Wassaf, 163, 
for an account of this event), and advised the khan to 
seek conciliation with the owners of the estates in 
question, if they were known, so that they would 
return, and once they had returned, to treat them 
well, so that they would resume possession of their 
estates. In this way, the land would be cultivated, the 
kingdom prosperous, and the land liable to kharddj. 
If, however, the owners were not known, the ruler 
should take possession of the estates, cultivate them, 
reap their produce by virtue of the axiom ‘what is 
cultivated belongs to the cultivator even if he is an 
usurper" while purposing in his heart that he would 
give the owners, should they be found, the rent for 
their land from the public treasury. In this way also 
the land would be cultivated and be liable to kharádj, 
while the rights of the owners would not be 
annulled or lost (Fadl Allàh b. Rüzbihàn Khundii, 
Mihmán-nàma-i Bukhárà, ed. Manütihr Sutüda, 
Tehran 1962, 295-9). 

The state, however, clearly was not always bound 
by the letter of the law. Under the Tlkhàns it would 
appear that taxes were frequently demanded from 
land which had fallen out of cultivation (cf. TárikA-: 
Wassáf, 446, 631). : 

The rates of kharadj. The jurists were generally 
agreed in the early centuries that the imam could 
increase or decrease the rate of kkarádj according 
to the ability of the land to pay and the taxable 
capacity of the land to pay and the taxable capacity 
of the payees. It was tacitly assumed that the 
temporal rulers had similar prerogatives. By the 7th/ 
13th century a tradition appears to have evolved, 
perhaps deriving from the original theory of ‘ushr 
land, that the proper rate for land tax was one-tenth 
of the produce, Mention of this as the basic rate is 
found from time to time. There is also frequent 
reference in documents to a tax or due called ‘uskr, 
but whether this was land tax levied at the rate of 
one-tenth of the produce or a special due is not clear. 
Rashid al-Din Fad! Allāh in a letter to Ahmad Turka 
states that he had laid down that the people of 
Isfahan should pay as land tax one-tenth on their 
cultivated lands (apart from orchards which paid 
different proportions according to the kind of pro- 
duce) and that he had sent officials to other provinces 
to make a similar assessment (Mukdtabat-i Rashidi, 
33-4). In a letter to his son Shihab al-Din, when 
governor of Shushtar and Ahwaz, it is again men- 
tioned that kharadj should be taken at a rate of 10% 
and should be levied in kind (ibid., 121). There is 
nothing however in the Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghazani to 
suggest that uniform rates were established over the 
whole country. In the late 18th century or early 19th 
century the rate is alleged to have been 10% (see 
below), and in the 19th century it was, in theory, 
one fifth of all agricultural produce, or its value in 
money. According to a report by Mr. R. F. Thomson, 
dated 1868, this was, as a general rule, somewhat 
exceeded and 25% could be taken to be the average 
assessment (excluding dues levied on cattle and flocks 





and duties exacted for provisions brought to market 
in the principal towns) (British Parliamentary Papers, 
69 (1868), Persia). Report by Mr. Thomson, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, on the population, 
revenue, military force and trade of Persia, 250-3. 
Extracts from this report are given in C. Issawi, 
The economic history of Iran 1800-1914, Chicago and 
London 1971). There was in practice at all times great 
variety in the rate levied in different districts and 
on different crops. 

The law-books laid down the purposes upon which 
kharádj was to be expended and those who had a right 
to its proceeds. Control over these matters, as over 
the rate at which kharddj was levied, was similarly 
tacitly assumed to have passed to the temporal rulers. 
Nasir al-Din Tüsi states that kharádj was levied for 
the expenses of the kingdom (djihat-1 masalih-1 padi- 
Sháhi, 31). So far as the temporal rulers expended 
the kharádj on the payment of the army (which, in 
theory, if not in practice, was for the defence of the 
lands of Islam) and on the officials concerned in its 
collection, on pensions to the religious classes and the 
needy, and on public and charitable works, they could 
be regarded as expending it on the interests of the Mus- 
lims (maşålih-i muslimin). Public opinion did not sanct- 
ion the expenditure of reserves of kharádj on other 
purposes or the accumulation, a factor which, perhaps, 
militated against long-term economic development. 

Assessment and collection, Kharadj was assessed 
in three main ways, by masaha, mukdsama, and 
mukdja‘a. These methods, known in the early cen- 
turies, continued to be used down to modern times. 
Under the first the amount due was based on the 
measurement of the land. Under the second it 
depended upon the crop yield, while under the third 
the tax was compounded for a lump sum in cash or 
kind or both, and did not vary with the area sown 
or the amount of the crop. Assessment by masáha 
did not, however, involve a comprehensive cadastral 
survey. Usually only the land sown was taken into 
account, which practice was sanctioned by the 
tradition **no kkharad; on land in a bad (ruined) condi- 
tion”, and the tax demand was based on the average 
yield from good, bad and medium land. There was, 
however, a difference of opinion among the jurists 
on the matter of land not under cultivation. Where 
a part was fallow, some held that kharád; should be 
levied on the whole area but at half the normal rate. 
The issue turned on the question whether kharád; was 
a tax on the produce of the land or a rent for the 
land. If the latter, the holder of the land paid whether 
the land was cultivated or not, provided he was not 
prevented by force majeure from cultivating it. 
Gardens, vineyards, and date groves were assessed 
either according to the extent of the land sown or the 
number of trees on the land, the number of years it 
had been planted being taken into account. Irrigated 
crops paid a higher rate than unirrigated, and in the 
case of the former the rate varied with the method 
of irrigation. The quality of the land was also taken 
into account, and to meet the variety of physical 
conditions a number of tax schedules (wadi*a, fisk) 
were sometimes drawn up. The masaha method of 
assessment was thus in fact concerned not so much 
with the extent of the land as with its produce. 
It differed from the mukasama system in that the tax 
demand did not vary in a good year or a bad year. 
In districts where the climate was capricious this was 
to the disadvantage of the taxpayer, unless he was 
able to accumulate reserves to tide him over a bad 
year. So far as the peasants were concerned, this was 
probably seldom the case. This may well have been 
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one of the reasons why assessment by masáka tended 
to be replaced by mukdsama. 

This method was simpler in that it did not involve 
a calculation of the area under cultivation. It also 
had the merit of safeguarding the taxpayer in the 
event of partial or total crop failures—an important 
consideration in districts where these were of common 
occurrence. On the other hand, it was a disincentive 
to the extension and improvement of cultivation, 
since the heavier the crop the greater the tax. An 
added disadvantage was that the taxpayer could not 
remove the crop until the government’s share had 
been taken, while budgeting was made difficult for 
the government since its revenue fluctuated and was 
not known until harvest time. 

Valuation or ‘bra may have originated simply as 
an extension of maséha and mukdsama, the average 
annual value of the crop over a number of years, 
usually three, assessed by whatever method, being 
taken as the basis on which the tax was calculated. 
The term “ibra is not met with after the early cen- 
turies and appears to have been replaced by harz, 
which, in the later centuries, seems usually to have 
meant not an average calculation made on the basis 
of three or more years, but an arbitrary valuation 
arrived at by the tax-collector, sometimes, but not 
always, after an inspection of the crop during growth 
or harvest time. Arbitrary valuation, in the 7th/13th 
and 8th/14th centuries, under the Ilkhàns, and also 
in the 19th century, appears to have been common. 
The tax-collector, or his agent, would examine the 
crop in situ and estimate the tax due. Some were 
skilled in the task and made fair estimates, others 
did not. As the practice grew of assessing the provin- 
cial revenue at the centre and leaving its collection 
to the discretion of the provincial governor, who was 
then responsible for the remission of whatever sum 
remained after the deduction of provincial expenses, 
arbitrary valuation at the local level became in- 
creasingly common, whatever the assessment may 
have been according to the tax rolls drawn up at the 
centre (see further below). 

The mukdja‘a method probably prevailed over 
other methods in the more remote districts and in 
tribal areas. With the extension of the ¢kfa‘ (q.v.] from 
the 4th/1oth century onwards, as more and more land 
became alienated from the direct control of the state, 
the mukdta‘a method became increasingly adopted. 
Under this system, the landlord, since he knew the 
demand which the state made upon him, was not 
deterred from developing the land, while budgeting by 
the state was facilitated because its income from the 
land was also known. On the other hand the mukaja‘a 
assessments were frequently out of date: land which 
had been improved or newly brought into cultivation 
sometimes paid a very low rate of taxation or was 
omitted altogether from the assessment, and con- 
versely land which had deteriorated or fallen out of 
cultivation was assessed too highly. The same, 
however, was also true of land assessed by other 
methods, since an assessment once made tended to 
remain in force irrespective of changed conditions. 
The mukaja‘a assessments, so far as they remained in 
force for a number of years, did not take account of 
changes in cropping. With the increase in the cultiva- 
tion of cash crops in the' 19th century this was dis- 
advantageous to the government. 

Nasir al-Din Tüsi asserts that under just kings in 
the past valuation (harz) had replaced other methods 
of assessment. They had ordered the tax to be 
assessed in kind at the rate of 10% or 5% of the 
annual produce of land and gardens, the figure for 


which was to be obtained by taking the average an- 
nual produce of a good year, a bad year and a medium 
year. This was the old tradition of “ibra (though Nasir 
al-Din does not use the term). The amount in kind was 
then to be converted into cash at a medium rate, 
“neither high (dear) nor low (cheap)". He continues, 
“if the land is not cultivated every year or the garden 
does not bear fruit every year, the kharddj is taken 
at half rate [the variant "Eharádj is not levied" re- 
flects the conflicting views held by different schools 
of jurists, see above]. Every few years the lands and 
gardens are re-examined: if land in good condition 
(abadan) has fallen into bad condition (kharáb), 
its kharádj is removed on the grounds of *no kharádj 
on (land) in a ruined condition', and if land in a 
ruined condition has been brought into cultivation 
(ma‘mir), it is to be treated in two ways. If it has 
been out of cultivation for thirty years, it is exempted 
from tax for three years and then for the following 
ten years pays half rate so that its prosperity may 
be firmly established and men be encouraged to 
develop it. If it has recently become ruined and been 
brought back into cultivation, this should be taken 
into account when fixing the kharadj. Similarly if land 
is converted into orchards or orchards are converted 
into ordinary agricultural land the tax demand 
should be according to the value of its produce neither 
less nor more" (30-1). 

In actual practice, however, in spite of what Nasir 
al-Din Tüsi says, it is clear that assessment by 
masáha, mukásama and valuation, together with 
mukáfa'a, continued side by side under the Ilkhàns 
and later rulers. Rashid al-Din Fad] Allah alleges that 
valuation (karz) and mukāsama predominated in 
those provinces in which the tax was levied in cash 
and kind, and that Gházàn Khàn determined in 703/ 
1304 to abolish these methods in certain categories of 
land (Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, Tarikh-i mubdrak-i 
Ghazani, 267, 354). According to Wassaf, as a result 
of Ghàzàn's reform of the kharád; the people were 
relieved from demands for extra payments when the 
crops were valued (taksir dar harz) and when the 
tax-collectors drew up the assessments and obtained 
the acknowledgement of the taxpayers of their 
liability (takrir), from additional payments when the 
tax was demanded in advance (tafawut-1 takdima), 
from excess payments extorted when the amount due 
for taxes assessed in kind was converted into cash 
(zawa?id-i ta‘sir) (see below), and from payment of the 
expenses and allowances of officials. They were also 
freed from the control and ascendancy of the massah 
and harraz, whom he described as tyrants towards 
the peasants (Tarikh-i Wassdaf, 386). 

The various methods of assessment mentioned 
above were, to a greater or less extent, recognised 
by the jurists. Another method, based on custom, and 
probably in use in many districts from early times, 
was to take the ploughland (djuft, zawdj, khish) as 
the fiscal unit. This, in a sense, had something in 
common with masáha in that it was concerned with 
the area cultivated. The size of the ploughland, how- 
ever, varied with the method of cultivation, the type 
of soil, the configuration of the land, and the pressure 
of the population on the land. It corresponded roughly 
to a single agricultural holding, and sometimes con- 
sisted of dispersed plots, and might be fragmented 
into smaller fractions such as halves or quarters. 
The amount of the tax and the dues levied on the 
ploughland varied. In the tax regime of the Ak 
Koyunlu ruler, Uzun Hasan, drawn up between the 
years 874/1470 and 883/1477, mention is made of dues 
levied on the ploughland (see W. Hinz, Das Steuer- 
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wesen Ostanatoliens im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, in 
ZDMG c[1, New series, xxv (2950), 177-201, and 
V. Minorsky, A civil and military review in Fars in 
881[1476, in BSOS, xii (1939), 142. Cf. also P. M. 
Sykes, Report on the agriculture of Khorasan, Simla 
1910, 3). 

By whatever method the tax was normally assessed, 
it was paid partly in cash and partly in kind. If 
assessed by masáha (except in cases when the whole 
area, cultivated an uncultivated, was taken into 
consideration) or by muka@sama, both of which 
methods were closely concerned with the actual 
amount of the crop, the assessment was according to 
the solar year (also known as sál-t kharadji), which 
began at the vernal equinox. Mukdja‘a contracts, on 
the other hand, were usually according to the lunar 
year (see BAYT AL-MAL, II. nistory, and also Tarikh-i 
Wassáf, 403). The general tendency was for the tax, 
when assessed by measurement, to be paid pre- 
dominantly in cash. Under the mukdsama method, the 
tax on grain crops was usually paid in kind but on 
vegetables and summer crops it was converted into 
cash. The tax demand in a mukdja‘a contract fre- 
quently included some grain to be paid in kind. 
There was, however, great variation in practice in 
different districts and at different times. In districts 
which were not self-supporting in grain the tax, 
although assessed in cash and kind, was paid wholly 
in cash, the part assessed in kind being converted into 
cash at one of several prescribed rates of conversion. 
This was also sometimes the case in districts from 
which, owing to their remoteness, the removal of 
grain was impractical (cf. Sykes, op. cit., 3). Malcolm, 
writing in the early 19th century, states that ac- 
cording to the general rule taxes ought to be paid in 
cash and kind in equal proportions, but in practice 
the proportion varied. About the middle of the 
century the proportion of the total paid in kind was 
rather less than one-eighth but there were many local 
variations (see below). Some villages, where the 
inhabitants were poor, paid almost entirely in kind; 
but where the landowner was wealthy he preferred 
to pay in cash, thereby avoiding the interference of 
minor revenue officials (Malcolm, History of Persia, 
ii, 338-9). In 1844, Abbott noted that the revenue in 
Mázandaràn was raised in money instead of money 
and produce as formerly, the difference being that 
what had formerly been collected in kind was priced 
and demanded in cash (F.O. 60: 108. Abbott, Journey 
along the shores of the Caspian, incl. in Abbott to 
Aberdeen, No. 8, Encampment near Tehran, 29 June 
1844, also quoted in Issawi, op. cit., who refers the 
quotation, wrongly, to Gilàn). 

From the point of view of the peasants, it was to 
their advantage to pay kharadj in kind. If the tax was 
demanded in cash, having small reserves, or no 
reserves at all, they were often forced to sell their 
produce immediately after harvest when prices were 
at their lowest, in order to realise the cash to pay 
the tax. It was also in the government’s interest to 
collect the tax partly in kind, because it could use 
the stocks of grain thus accumulated to provision its 
armed forces, hold grain against a rise in prices, 
thus providing itself with additional funds, or, 
perhaps more importantly, release the grain on to the 
market in times of shortage or famine thereby lessen- 
ing the danger of bread riots and forestalling shortages 
artificially engineered for political purposes, Karim 
Khan Zand is alleged to have taken great care to 
replenish the government granaries regularly in order 
to ensure supplies of bread at low prices (cf. Muham- 
mad Hashim Rustam al-Hukama?, Rustam al- 
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tawarikh, ed. Muhammad Mushiri, Tehran 1969, 
421-2). In the early roth century also, government 
granaries were well stocked, and those who had 
flocked into Tehran as a result of the famine of 1247/ 
1831-2 were fed for seven months from government 
stores until the new harvest came to hand (Muham- 
mad Taki Lisàn al-Mulk Sipihr, Násikh al-tawárikh, 
ed. Djahàngir Kà?im Makami, Tehran 1958-9, i, 296; 
cf. also R. B. M. Binning, A journey of two years’ 
travel in Persia, Ceylon, etc., 1857, ii, 276-7, who 
alleges that Fath ‘Ali Shah bought up grain and 
retailed it at ruinous prices). It was also customary 
for the government in the 19th century, and probably 
in earlier centuries also, to pay part of the salaries of 
its officials in kind. 

So far as kharádj was assessed in cash, from the 
end of the 3rd/oth century, when an attempt was 
made to establish a unified system of accounting on 
the basis of the gold standard with a legal tariff for the 
exchange of the dirham [see BAYT AL-MĀL, II. HIS- 
TORY], it was usually assessed in gold dinars or some 
“standard” coin. Actual payment, however, was 
made in silver coins. There were many different 
coins in circulation, sometimes of greatly debased 
value, and the rates of exchange for them against 
gold dinars or ''standard" coins were subject to 
fluctuation. By manipulating the conversion rates to 
its own ad’ antage, the government could raise the 
amount of the tax without changing its nominal rate. 
In later centuries also the tax continued, for the most 
part, to be assessed in gold or a “standard” coin, and 
to be paid in some other coin (see further B. Spuler, 
Die Mongolen in Ivan®, Berlin 1968, 300 ff. for a 
discussion of Ilkhanid practice). In the 19th century 
there were still a number of coins in circulation of 
varying values in different parts of the country, 
which made for difficulty over the payment of taxes 
(see H. L. Rabino di Borgomale, Coins, medals and 
seals of the Shahs of Iran, 1500-1941, London 1945, 
61 ff.; cf. also F.O. 60: 165 K. Abbott, Report on the 
commerce of the South of Persia, Trade report, Notes 
on the trade, manufacturers and productions of 
various cities and centres of Persia visited by Mr. 
Consul Abbott in 1849-50). 

Frequently the tax when assessed in kind was con- 
verted into cash by a procedure known as /as*ir. 
Ideally, as Nasir al-Din Jusi stated, a medium price 
was taken, but in practice a number of rates were 
fixed arbitrarily and often bore little relation to 
prevailing prices. Rashid al-Din mentions the heavy 
burdens placed upon the peasants (ra“dya wa muza- 
vi‘adn) by this system (Tarikh-i mubdrak-1 Ghazani, 
267). It not only enabled the government, if it so 
wished, to raise or lower the amount of tax paid, it 
also provided an opportunity for the tax-collector or 
provincial governor to misappropriate sums of money 
which should rightfully have been paid into the 
central treasury. It also gave rise to innumerable 
wrangles between the central government on the one 
hand and the tax officials and governors on the other 
when their accounts were being cleared, a process 
which often ran over one tax year into succeeding 
years. Wassaf cites numerous cases of officials who 
were forced to spend time and money over the 
clearing of their accounts during the reign of the 
Iikhàns, and similar instances are frequently met 
with in later times. ‘Abd al-Fattah Fimini mentions 
the case of Mirza ‘Alamiyan, who was for twelve 
years waziy of Gilanat, Mazandaran, Gaskar and 
Ástárà, and then wazir of Kazwin and later wasir of 
Khurásàn in the reign of Shah ‘Abbas (985-1038/ 
1587-1629). He was accused of not including in his 
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revenue accounts money which he was alleged to 
have taken from the taxpayers of Lahidjan when 
converting the tax assessed in rice into cash (tafawut-i 
ta‘sir-i birindj), and was finally made to pay this sum 
(Tárikh-i Gilán, ed. Manücihr Sutüda, Tehran 1970, 
183 ff.). 

Responsibility for the payment of taxes in general, 
including the land tax, was, in the early centuries, the 
collective responsibility of the taxpayers of a given 
district [see XABALA]. They were required, as a 
body, to make good the tax due from defaulters. This 
continued to be the case in practice, since so far 
as the tax was assessed on provinces and districts at 
the centre and partitioned locally among the villages 
and individual taxpayers, in effect those who re- 
mained had to make good the taxes of any who had 
left the district. Arrears were common. J. B. Fraser, 
writing in the early 19th century, states that there 
was a continual struggle between the governor of a 
province and his myrmidons on the one side, and 
villagers, dabifs (revenue collectors), and kadkhudas 
on the other. Few villages paid without requisition. 
The giving and accepting of douceurs was common 
(Narrative of a journey into Khorasan in the years 1821 
and 1822, London 1825, 221). The situation was 
probably not very different in earlier times. 

If assessed in cash, or assessed in kind and con- 
verted into cash, the tax was often levied in two or 
more instalments. So far as it was paid in kind, the 
division of the crop was normally made at harvest 
time on the threshing floor. The responsibility for 
transporting the grain to government granaries was 
usually that of the landlord. If the land was worked 
by him under a crop-sharing agreement, the respon- 
sibility for the payment of kkaradj was, according to 
the law-books, both Sunni and Shi'i, the landlord’s 
(cf. Abü Yüsuf, K:áb al-kharádj, tr. E. Fagnan, 
Paris 1921, 137, Baha? al-Din ‘Amili, Djami‘-i 
‘Abbasi, Bombay lith. 1884, 162). In practice, so far 
as the tax was levied on the threshing floor before 
the division of the crop between the landlord and the 
peasants, the tax liability was shared between the 
two parties. Ghàzan Khàn laid down special regula- 
tions in 703/1304 for the payment of kharád; and the 
delivery of the amount due in kind on summer and 
winter crops. The dates when payment fell due in the 
garmsir and the sardsir respectively differed. The tax- 
payer was responsible for the transport of the tax 
quota to the government storehouses within a fixed 
period (Tarikh-i mubdrak-i Ghazani, 264 ff.). There 
was, however, in the matter of the date when pay- 
ment fell due and the number of instalments, a variety 
of practice. For example, in Kashan, under the 
assessment made in 1233/1817-18 the tax due in kind 
in barley was collected from crown lands (kAdlisadjat-+ 
diwáni) towards the end of May (when the grain 
harvest had been reaped), and the tax due in cash 
was levied in three instalments, towards the end of 
June, September and January (‘Abd al-Rahim 
Darrabi, Tartkh-i Kashan, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 
1956, 286-7). In. Khurásàn at the beginning of the 
19th century the revenue in cash was paid in three 
instalments, the first during the first month of the 
Persian solar year beginning on 21 March, the second 
four months later and the third towards the end of 
the tenth month. Revenue in kind and cash combined 
was paid in two instalments (Sykes, of. cit., 5). 

Extortion by government officials over the collec- 
tion of land taxes was common. Often the tax was 
demanded before the harvest was reaped, a practice 
of which Nizàm al-Mulk disapproved as leading to the 
ruin and dispersal of the peasants (Siyásat-náma, 
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18). In times of financial stringency and military 
campaigns, it was not only common to demand the 
taxes in advance but also to demand them several 
times over (cf. Tartkh-i Wassaf, 326, 438, Tarikh-i 
mubarak-i Ghazáni, 267). The arbitrary exactions of 
government officials were, indeed, often more 
oppressive than the burden of taxation itself (see also 
below). The difficulties were, however, not all on one 
side. Governments and their officials were frequently 
extortionate, and the peasants feared that unless 
they counterfeited poverty, they would be supposed 
to be rich and become a mark for extortion (cf. 
F.O. 60: 194. Sheil to Shah, n.d.). Perennial diffi- 
culties were experienced over tax collection. Arrears 
were common. Sometimes they were the result of 
a series of bad years or some natural disaster for 
which no remission had been granted, and sometimes 
the result of heavy demands made on the taxpayers; 
but they were also at times due to the recalcitrance 
of the taxpayers. There were doubtless village 
communities other than that of Simakan in Fars 
whom Mirza Muhammad Kalantar’s statement that 
they “were never in the habit of paying taxes” would 
have fitted (Riznama-1 Mirza Muhammad Kalantar, 
ed. ‘Abbas Ikbàl, Tehran 1946, 20). Estates were not 
infrequently temporarily taken control of by the 
diwan until outstanding claims had been settled, 
while others were confiscated to the diwén. Much of 
the khálisa land held by the Kadjars was acquired in 
this way (see further Landlord and peasant, 147; see 
also Aghnides, op. cit., 389-90). 

Remissions of taxation. Tradition demanded that 
remissions of kharád; should be granted in the event 
of natural disasters, such as flood, drought, and the 
destruction of crops by pests (see also Aghnides, of. 
cit., 388), and there is frequent mention in the 
chronicles of remissions and demands for remission of 
taxation. Wassaf records that the kharádj had not 
been paid in Fars in 705/1305-6 as a result of a dry 
year coupled with the extortion of officials. Accord- 
ingly Uldjáytü, who had succeeded in 703/1304, 
recalled Djamàl al-Din Ibráhim b. Mubammad 
Shaykh al-Islam to Shiraz from Kish, whither he had 
retired after having been in charge of the financial 
administration of Fars for a period, to take control of 
affairs again. Djamal al-Din gave orders for the sums 
outstanding for kharadj to be recorded but not to be 
demanded from the taxpayers, and for seed and 
advances to be given to the peasants (Tarikh-i 
Wassaf, 507; cf. also 446). He died shortly afterwards, 
apparently in 706/1306 (Abmad b. Zarküb, Shiráz- 
nama, ed. Ismà'il Wà'iz Djawádli, 1971-2, 99, Tárikh-i 
Wassaf, 446), and there is no record of the results 
achieved by these measures, Fath ‘Ali Shah gave 
remissions to the governors of Isfahan, Gilan and 
Mazandaran in 1247/1831-2 on account of heavy loss 
of life from cholera and the severe winter of 1830-1, 
and a decline in silk production (Muhammad Taki 
Lisàn al-Mulk Sipihr, Nàsikh al-tawàrikh, i, 296). 
Despite the disastrous outbreak of silk-worm disease 
in Gilàn in 1864-5, the tax assessment of the province 
remained unchanged until 1868 when it was reduced 
by about 20%, though the relative decline in silk 
output and in the population's income had been 
greater (see further G. G. Silbermann, Persian 
constitutional revolution: the economic background, 
1870-1906, unpublished Ph.D. thesis (London), 1974, 
149 ff.). 

Remissions were also sometimes granted as a 
reward for services already performed, to mark a 
military victory, the birth of a son, or to encourage 
future support. Shahrukh b. Timir in a fath-ndma 
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issued after his defeat of Kara Yusuf (823/1420-1) 
announced the remission of one-third (da dang) of the 
taxes of the kingdom (màl-4 mamàlik-i mahrüsa) as 
a favour (swyürghál) for his subjects (Abd al-Husayn 
Nawal, Asndd wa mukdtabat-i térikh-i Irán, Tehran 
1962-3, 214). It is not clear whether this was intended 
to be a temporary remission or a permanent reduc- 
tion. Shah ‘Abbas remitted the taxes (mal wa minal) 
of Isfahan for one year after his successful campaign 
in Khurásàn in 1007/1595 (Iskandar Munshi, Tarikh-1 
‘Alamaré-yi ‘Abbasi, Tehran 1956, i, 587) and in 
1025/1616 he is said to have remitted one month’s 
kharadj-i diwani (i.e. the instalment due in Ramadan) 
from the Shi‘is in all provinces (ibid., ii, 895). Nadir 
Shah after his Indian campaign in 1151/1738-9 
ordered the taxes to be remitted for three years 
(Mirza Mihdi Astarabadi, Djahangusha- yi Nadiri, ed. 
‘Abd Allah Anwar, Tehran 1962-3, 334). He sub- 
sequently revoked this order (ibid., 422. Cf. also 
Djabiri Ansari, Tarikh-1 nisf-i diahan, 122). 

Charges on the land taxes. In mediaeval Persia, 
as in earlier times, the main charge on the land tax 
and the revenues in general was the payment of the 
army and officials. In times of peace the tax regime 
tended to be milder than in times of war or when the 
numbers and influence of the military were increasing. 
Wassáf's account of Kirmàn and Fárs in the late 6th/ 
12th and early 7th/13th centuries illustrates how 
military adventures and defence affected the reve- 
nues. When the governor of Kirmàn complained to 
the Salghurid ruler of Fars, Sa‘d b. Zangi, who had 
taken the province in 605/1208-9, that the revenues 
(hágilàt) of Kirmàn were not enough for the needs 
of the administration and the wages of the army 
(masalih-i sallanat wa mawàdjib-i lashkar), the latter 
issued a decree for an additional levy of one-tenth 
from landed estates. The people complained of this 
levy, which was called fidyat al-mulk, and so, after his 
victory in Luristan, Sa‘d b. Zangi abolished it 
(Tárikh-i Wassáf, 151). Later, for somewhat similar 
reasons, the rate of taxation in Fars, which had been 
lightly assessed at the beginning of Sa‘d b. Zangi’s 
reign, was raised. Warned by his wazir that more 
revenue would be required to satisfy the greed of 
Mongol amirs, the expectations of the Mongol 
princesses and the obligation to provide for their 
expenses (ikhrddjat) on the one hand, and to provide 
for the administration and the military needs of the 
country on the other, and encouraged by ‘Imad al-Din 
Miráthi, the head of the diwan al-insha’, who pointed 
out that the shari‘a permitted those in authority to 
levy sums from the rich for the defence of Islam, 
Sa‘d b. Zangi increased the land tax and imposed a 
variety of new taxes upon the townspeople. Under 
this settlement, which was known as the Mirathi 
settlement after ‘Imad al-Din Mirathi, who was 
responsible for drawing it up, half of the produce was 
taken from land irrigated by streams and exploited 
by tribes and peasants, a quarter, fifth, sixth or tenth, 
according to the situation of the land and the status 
of its owners, from estates watered by kasáts or wells, 
and from orchards, while dues were levied on those 
who had crop-sharing agreements and on fruit- 
bearing trees on the basis of measurement of valua- 
tion. Wassaf alleges that great severity was practised 
in the collection of the revenue under this settlement 
(Tarikh-i Wassaf, 161-2). 

Additional cesses. Land taxes were not limited 
to the payment of the basic kharadj. Numerous 
additional cesses (far*, pl. furüt, sddir, pl. sadirat, 
sddiriyyat) for “occasional” purposes were added to 
the basic tax. Rustam al-Hukamà, writing at the end 
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of the 18th or the beginning of the 19th century, 
states that the traditional rate for the basic tax was 
one-fifth of the produce from privately owned lands 
and one-third from land owned by the ruler (amlak-i 
padishaht) and that in either case additional cesses 
(sadiriyyat) should not exceed one-fifth of the tax 
(Rustam al-tawarikh, 172-3, 325). It is not clear 
whence he derived this theory. It was frequently 
transgressed if, indeed, it ever existed. The additional 
cesses in fact sometimes equalled or even exceeded 
the basic tax. 

One of the most common of the additional cesses 
was that made for the payment of the tax-collectors. 
Whereas the jurists had laid down that those who 
collected the kharadj, of whom they required special 
qualifications, should be paid out of the proceeds of 
kharadj, sums for their pay were in practice com- 
monly levied in addition as a proportion of the basic 
tax. They were subject to arbitrary increase or 
decrease, and varied from province to province, some- 
times exceeding the basic tax. Nasir al-Din Tüsi states 
that the additional cess (far‘) for the dues (marsám) 
of officials had recently been raised and that a cess 
of 10% or 20% was levied on this account (as malha-yi 
dah yazdah davazdah misitanand) (op. cit., 32). Under 
the Safawids the additional cess for the expenses 
of officials was sometimes known as *amalkard-i 
hukkam, Iskandar Munshi states that in ‘Irak 
(from the text it is not clear whether he means ‘Irak-i 
‘Arab or ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam or both) an additional cess 
of five dindrs per one dinar had, in the course of 
time, been added to the basic tax for the perquisites 
of the twyüldàár and dárügha (manáfi^-i tuyuldári wa 
dàrüghagi). This was contrary to both the old assess- 
ment and the assessment of Shàh Tahmàsp, and so 
Shah *Abbàs, after his victory in Khurásàn in 1007/ 
1595, remitted it (&dIamárá-yi *Abbási, i, 587; see 
also K. Róhrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt 
Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 
59-60), thus reducing it from 20% to 16%. Under the 
Kadjars the costs of collection and administration 
were levied locally under the general head of tafawut-i 
‘amal over and above the basic tax (asl) and addi- 
tional cesses (furū‘). Bizot, the French financial 
adviser appointed by the Persian government in 
1907, states in a report dated 15 March 1909 that 
the tafawut-i Samal was levied in the form of a per- 
centage of the máliyát and varied from province to 
province and often exceeded the basic tax. When he 
was writing it was more or less fixed and where there 
was a surplus under this head it had to be remitted 
to Tehran (Further correspondence respecting the affairs 
of Persia, Pt. xviii, April to June 1909, Report by 
M. Bizot on the financial situation in Persia, Tehran, 
dated 15 March 1909, incl. in No. 388, Sir George 
Barclay to Sir Edward Grey, Tehran, 8 April 1909). 

The surveyor (massah), like the Samil-i kharádj, 
received his pay from the proceeds of the kharadj, 
according to the theory of the jurists, but in the 
course of time dues for the surveyors also were levied 
in addition to the kharddj. Ghazan Khin, as stated 
above, attempted to do away with the need for the 
surveyor and the valuer, but his efforts were only 
temporarily, if at all, successful. In a document dated 
904/1498-9 for a suytrghal, the grantee is given 
exemption from the payment of the due for measure- 
ment and valuation (rasm al-harz wa masáha) (Land- 
lord and peasant, 103). According to the Safawid 
manual, the Dastür al-mulük, a small sum was levied 
as a due for the surveyor (massáh) of Isfahan (M. T. 
Dànishpazhüh, Dastür al-mulük-i Mirzà Rafi'á wa 
tadhkirat al-mulük-i Mirzà Sami*àá, in Rev. de la fac. 
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des lettres et des sciences humaines (University of 
Tehran), XVI/5-6, 552). 

Malcolm states that the sum derived from sédir 
had been calculated at two-fifths of the fixed revenue 
(ie. double the rate mentioned by Rustam al- 
Hukamà?), and ought to have been levied according 
to definite rules, each person paying in the same 
proportion as he paid the basic tax. But the governors 
of provinces, he alleges, usually exercised an arbitrary 
discretion in collecting the sádir. It bore most heavily 
on *'the proprietors of estates and citizens" (History 
of Persia, ii, 342-3). Once an additional cess was added 
for whatever purpose, the tendency was for it to 
become in due course part of the "fixed" tax (cf. 
Landlord and peasant, 144-5). Fraser relates that not 
long before his visit to Persia in 1821-2 various 
additional cesses, which had been imposed to make 
good the deficiency of the revenue, had been com- 
pounded for a figure of 10% of the produce and added 
to the basic rate, which was also 10%, so that the 
regular government dues, when he was writing, were 
one-fifth of the produce. The government, he alleges, 
had kept ill-faith over the matter and sa@dirdt were 
still levied in capricious and arbitrary forms (Narra- 
tive of a journey into Khorasan, 211). Thomson 
reported in 1868 that “It is impossible to discover 
what people really do pay in excess of the fixed 
assessment. Some pretend that the irregular exactions 
amount to a sum equal to the legal assessments, and 


there does not appear to be any reason for supposing | 


that this is an exaggeration” (Report on Persia, op. 
cit., 254-5. Cf. also Sykes, op. cit., 4 ff.). 

The term sádirát covered not only additional cesses 
assessed in the same way as the basic tax (as1- mdl), 
ie. on the produce or ploughland, but also extra- 
ordinary or ''occasional" requisitions made on the 
occasion of the progress of the ruler of a governor 
through the country, or to meet the expenses of a 
military expedition, or for some other purpose (cf. 
J. Morier, Journey through Persia, Armenia, and 
Asia Minor, to Constantinople in the years 1808 and 
1609, London 1818, 237, and Malcolm, o. cit., ii, 342). 
Such reliefs also tended to become part of the fixed 
revenue. 

Pasture taxes and taxes on flocks and herds. In 
addition to the additional cesses and ''occasional" 
requisitions, there were many other taxes and dues 
which those who lived on the land were required to 
pay. Some of these were known in the early centuries; 


many more were added in Ilkhàn times and continued | 


to be levied thereafter. They included cattle and sheep 
taxes, pasture taxes, poll-taxes, dues for officials 
other than those specifically concerned with revenue 
collection, together with a great variety of other dues 
and services. Although they were not paid only by 
those living on the land, yet since the latter formed 
the main body of taxpayers, it was upon them that 
these levies bore most heavily. 

Pasture taxes and taxes on flocks and herds 
(maraé%, mawashi, mawash), in contradistinction to 
the land tax, appear to have been paid mainly in cash. 
With the advent of the Mongols and the increase in 
the numbers of the nomads and their flocks, sheep 
and cattle taxes assumed greater importance. One of 
the meanings of the tax introduced by the Mongols 
and known as &übé&r (see below) was a tax on flocks 
and herds. Capanbegi, which was levied in the gth/ 
15th century, was possibly synonymous with kibcir 
in its meaning as a tax on flocks and herds (cf. 
Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-mulik, GMS, London 1943, 
177). Shah ‘Abbas, after his victorious campaign in 
Khurásán is alleged to have abolished it in that 


province in 1007/1595. It amounted at that time to 
nearly 20,000 ‘Iraki témans per annum (Tárikh-i 
‘Alamara-yi ‘Abbasi, i, 587). It is unlikely, however, 
that the exemption was permanent or that it was 
extended to other provinces. The Mukaddam tribe 
of Karabagh still paid it in the reign of Shah Safi 
(1038-52/1629-42) until they were exempted from its 
payment (Muhammad Yisuf, Dhayl-i tarikh-i 
‘alamara-yi ‘abbasi, ed. Suhayl Khwansàri, Tehran 
1938, 286), and it was, according to the Tadhkirat 
ai-mulük, one of the dues collected by the dábifa-niwis 
(f. 68b). 

It is not clear how mara% and mawáshi differed 
from ¢updanbegi. Iskandar Munshi states that Shah 
Tahmasp abolished them in most provinces (mamalik), 
especially in Shi5i districts (i, 123; see further Röhr- 
born, 58). This, again, was not permanently effective. 
In rgth century usage in Kàshàn mará'; was a tax 
on sheep and goats levied at so much per animal which 
bore young and was in milk. Mawáshi (mawash) 
was levied on cows, mules and asses at so much 
per head. The fiscal unit was the village, and only 
those living in the village and benefiting from its 
grazing, water and firewood were in theory liable to 
these taxes. Anyone cultivating land elsewhere and 
grazing his flocks elsewhere was exempt from these 
taxes in the village in which he resided. Similarly 
a difference was made in the incidence of land and 
water taxes between those who lived in the village 
and owned land there and absentee landlords. A due 
known as nassádji was also levied on every man or 
woman living in the village who had a loom (‘Abd 
al-Rahim Parrabi, Tárikh-i Kashan, ed, lradj Afshar, 
Tehran 1956, 91). 

Malcolm states that for the most part the pasture 
lands allotted to the tribes in Kadjar times were con- 
sidered as a payment in part for their military service, 
but that a tax was levied upon families according to 
their wealth and the number of their cattle and flocks 
(History of Persia, ii, 339. See also Landlord and 
peasant, 158, 163-4). 

Poll-taxes and dues. Poll-taxes (sar-shumari, sar- 
shumar, sarana), and, less frequently, hearth taxes 
(rasm-i dudi, zar-i didi, khana-shumari, khana- 
shumar) became common after the Mongol conquest 
(see below). These poll-taxes had nothing to do with 
the poll-tax (djizya), sanctioned by Islamic law and 
levied on dhimmis, but like the djizya they implied 
an element of subjection. ‘Abd al-Razzak records the 
levy of a hearth tax by Abii Sa‘id in 859/1454-5 and 
874/1469 (Mafla‘ al-Sa‘dayn, ed. Muhammad Shafi‘, 
Lahore, ii, 1087, 1410). In the 19th century a poll- 
tax of one kran was exacted from each male over 18 
years of age. The inhabitants of towns did not pay 
this tax (Report by Mr. Thomson, op. cit., 253). 
In some villages, however, sarána was exacted from 
the age of fourteen (Tarikh-i Kashán, 91). 

Djuwayni, describing the organisation of the 
Mongol horde, mentions certain contributions to 
which they were liable, including various dues 
(Sawaridat), sums for the maintenance of travellers 
(ikkradjat), the furnishing of mounts (uldghk), and 
provisions (‘ulafat)(Tarikh-i Diahangusha, ed. Muham- 
mad Kazwini, GMS, London/Leyden 1912, i, 22). 
With the spread of the Mongol conquests, these 
contributions and many others were laid upon the 
conquered population (see also below). Rashid al-Din 
mentions various levies made for the provisions of 
Mongol officials and the establishments of the 
Mongol princes and princesses—sésén (provisions 
| for travellers), ‘alafa, *wlafa, sáwari, and targhi, 
among others—which he alleges were abolished under 
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Gházàn's reforms (Tárikh-i mubürak-i Gházáni, 255). 
Uldjáytü, on his accession, announced his intention of 
continuing Ghàzàn's policy and forbade the demand 
of irregular dues (Aba ‘I-Kasim ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad al-Kashani, Tarikh-i Uldjayti, ed. 
M. Hambly, Tehran 1969, 96). In fact, however, 
similar levies continued to be made for the ruling 
classes, and large numbers of different dues and 
services are mentioned in documents granting tuyils 
and suyarghals in the gth/15th century and later (see 
further Landlord and peasant, and H. Busse, Unter- 
suchungen sum islamischen Kanzleiwesen. See also 
documents in T. M. Musevi, Oría ésr Azérbaijan 
tarikhiné dair Fars dilindé yazilmish sénédlér, Baku 
1956, and idem, Baki tarikhiné dair orta ésr sénédléri, 
Baku 1967). 

One of the most grievous levies was suytirsat 
(purveyance), claimed not only by the officials known 
as mihmdandars, who conducted foreign envoys 
through the countryside, but also by all great men or 
messengers travelling on behalf of the ruler. This first 
reached extortionate proportions under the llkhàns 
(cf. Tàrikh-i mubürak-i Ghàzàni, 270 ff.), and con- 
tinued to be demanded under later rulers. Clavijo 
described its levy in the time of Timir (Embassy to 
Tamerlane, ed. G. le Strange, London 1933, 166). 
Abel Pingon, writing ca. 1605, mentions the ill- 
treatment of peasants who did not provide supplies 
for ambassadors, who were conducted through the 
country by soldiers furnished by the shah (Antony 
Sherley, his Persian adventure, ed. E. D. Ross, London 
1933, 166). Under the Kadjars a similar system existed 
and provisions by way of swyürsat were extorted from 
the private stores of the villages. “The villager”, 
wrote Morier, “groans under the oppression, but in 
vain shrinks from it; every argument of his poverty 
is answered, if by nothing else, at least by the bas- 
tinado” (Journey through Persia, 37. Cf. also Fraser, 
Narrative of a journey into Khorasan, 88, 113, 115). 
The abolition of suyürsãt was announced in the official 
gazette on 21 February 1851 except for soldiers on 
the march (F.O. 60: 158. Sheil to Palmerston, No. 29, 
Tehran, 21 February 1851), but there is no reason 
to suppose that this prohibition was effective. Sir 
Justin Sheil, writing in 1854, states that its exaction 
was attended by violence and oppression. Muhassils 
were the chief offenders. Governors and other func- 
tionaries travelling to and from their posts were also 
a scourge to the country (F.O. 60: 194. Sheil to Shah, 
n.d.). 

The tax assessment and the levy of troops. The 
provision of troops, so far as this was connected 
with the grant of tkfa‘s and tuyils, was closely con- 
nected with the assessment of the land tax. In 1851, 
under measures introduced by Mirza Taki Amir 
Nizam, Nasir al-Din’s first minister, this connection 
became even closer. The basis of Mirza Taki Khan’s 
reform was that a certain quota of soldiers or govern- 
ment servants (nawkar-i dawlat) should be provided 
under the group assessment (bunica) of each village, 
district or tribe, proportionate to the amount of its 
revenue assessment. The men served in theory for six 
months of the year and returned to their villages for 
the other six months. Their pay for this latter period 
was a charge on the village, as also was the small 
allowance paid to their families while they were away 
on service (“Abd Allah Mustawfi, Sharh-i sindagi-i 
man, Tehran 1945-6, i, 91-2). A decree issued in 
1307/1889-90 laid down that one man per 180 male 
Muslims in each village was to be taken for military 
service and 150 /ümáns for every 180 non-Muslims, 
but this was probably never fully operative (see 
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further Landlord and peasant, 168 ff.). According to 
the report on the Persian army dated 1900, quoted 
above, nominally for every 12-20 témdans of the 
assessment one recruit was to be provided. Dhimmis, 
sayyids, ‘ulama?, the inhabitants of towns, and 
peasants on crown lands were exempted. In practice, 
however, recruitment: was fixed in an arbitrary 
fashion. A village of 500 might furnish the same quota 
as one with only 50, while a village whose revenue 
might have declined was still required to provide the 
same number of men as when its revenue had been 
much greater (Report on the Persian army, of. cit., 
97). 

Assignments on the land taxes: ikta‘s, suytrghals 
and tuytls. The jurists in the early centuries had 
sanctioned the practice of making assignments on the 
khavadj. Nasir al-Din Tisi. had, perhaps, such as- 
signments in mind when he states that there were 
people whose kharaddj had been remitted and others 
to whom a specific sum was allotted as a pension 
(idrár) or for other expenses and put against their 
kharádj;. These privileges, he asserts, could be trans- 
mitted by sale and inheritance (op. cit., 31), though 
it is not clear what exactly he meant by “sale” in 
this connection. Al-‘Umari also states that he had 
been informed that pensions (idrárát), whether in the 
form of money or villages, remained, like landed 
property (milk), in the possession of the holder, who 
could dispose of them by sale or gift, or constitute 
them into wakf, as he pleased (Das mongolische 
Weltreich, ed. K. Lech, Wiesbaden 1968, Ar. text, 96). 

The practice of assigning the fiscal rights of the 
state to the military as kiá* [g.v.], which became 
common from the 4th/roth century onwards, was, to 
some extent, an extension of the earlier assignments 
on kharád;. From about the 7th/13th century there 
was a change in terminology, and the term ikfa* 
tended to be restricted to land grants made to soldiers 
(cf. the grants made by Ghàzàn, Tárikh-i mubárak-i 
Ghazani, 303 ff.), though it was also used from time 
to time in other senses. The beneficiaries had no 
authority over the peasants except to see that they 
cultivated their lands or their villages and to collect 
from them the diwan taxes (mal wa mutawadjdjihat-i 
diwáni) The grants could be transmitted by in- 
heritance to a member of the holder’s family or fol- 
lowers, provided he was prepared to bear arms, but 
could not be transferred by sale (ibíd., 307). Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi mentions ikfàá^s in Ádharbáydjàn, 
Shirwan and Khurasan (Nuzhat al-kulüb, ed. G. le 
Strange, GMS, London/Leyden 1915, Persian text, 
83, 92, 93, 147). 

In the 8th/14th century the term swyárghál came 
to be used for other aspects of the institution formerly 
designated by the term £&Mà*, and was itself replaced 
in the gth/15th century by the term ftuy#l so far as 
the institution designated earlier by the “provincial” 
ikà* was concerned (see further I. P. Petrushevsky, 
K istorii instituta. soyurgala in Sovetskoe Vostokove- 
denie, vi (1949). The grants of suyürgháls by Timür 
would appear to have been very much like the earlier 
“provincial” ikfa‘s. In post-Timurid times, however, 
the term suytrghal for the most part designated a 
grant of immunity, often hereditary, from the pay- 
ment of taxation, and frequently, though not by any 
means always, granted to members of the religious 
classes. If the grantee held land the grant might in- 
clude not only immunity from the payment of 
taxation, but also the right to receive the taxes from 
the local population and sometimes to exercise rights 
of jurisdiction. Suytrghdis were also attached to 
institutions. Thus, Shah Sultan Husayn (1105-35/ 
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1694-1722) constituted six hamlets (mazra‘a) in 
Bara?àn into a wakf for the Sultani madrasa in 
Isfahan and granted their revenues (m4l wa djihat wa 
khárid; al-mál wa sár-i djihàt) as a permanent 
su yürghaál to the administration of the madrasa. No 
drafts for taxes or other sums (mal wa djthat wa s@ir-i 
wudjühát) were to be made on those hamlets or their 
peasants on any account (‘Abd al-Husayn Sipinta, 
Tarikh-i awkaf-i Isfahan, Isfahan 1967, 223). 

Tuyüls, on the other hand, were primarily tem- 
porary grants in return for services. They frequently 
carried with them the right to collect (as well as to 
receive) the taxes, and rights of jurisdiction. They 
were often in practice, and sometimes in name, here- 
ditary. In theory, however, they had to be regranted 
on the accession of a new ruler. For example in 
Safawid times, when the empire was divided into 
directly administered land known as khdssa [see 
KHALISa] and indirectly administered land known as 
mamdalik, the taxes, including the land tax, were 
collected by the provincial governor or tuyélddr and 
retained by him for provincial and other expenses. 
One of the crucial differences between khássa and 
mamálik was that tuytls were granted on the latter 
but not normally on the former. *Abd al-Fattàh 
Famini quotes Mirza ‘Alamiyan as saying, “in khdssa 
districts (dar ulkd-yi khdssa) the existence of a tuyul 
has no meaning" (Tàrikh-i Gilán, 232). This state- 
ment, however, does not necessarily hold good 
throughout the Safawid period. The /wy&l granted to 
Fakhr al-Din Ahmad Báfki (see below) was on 
khassa land. 

Shah ‘Abb4s in 1019/1611 appointed Burhan al-Din 
khalifa of the district of Dizmár in succession to his 
father and allotted to him, as had been allotted to 
his father, 34 ééméans 7938 Tabrizi dinars on account 
of the taxes (mal wa djthat wa wudjuihat) of Dizmàr 
as his tuyal and suytrghal from the date of the death 
of his father. The kadkhudds and peasants (ra‘aya) 
of Dizmàr were to recognise him as the holder of 
the suytirghal and their tuyüldār and to pay to him 
their taxes year by year and to refer to him their 
affairs, apart from cases of murder (siwã-yi kadiyya-i 
khün). The Şüfis (i.e. the Kizilbash) of Dizmar and 
Uzumdil were to serve him as messengers and military 
followers (? bi djar wa yasak) as they had served his 
father. The governors (hukkdm), dárüghas, twyüldárs, 
and tax-collectors (fwmmal) of Adharbaydjan in 
general and Dizmar in particular were not to interfere 
in any way in his suytérghal or tuyél or to make 
any drafts or allocations on account of expenses 
(itkhraddjat) or dues (‘awéridat), in particular the dues 
of the dartigha, the wazir, or the kaldantar, etc., 
which according to the decree of the late sultan 
(Tahmasp) were not levied on the suyiérghdls of the 
Siifis (Sarhang Bayburdi, Tarikh-i Arasbárán, Tehran 
1962, 160). 

In the case of most tuytils and some swyürghals 
the grantee was required to perform certain services 
or to provide military forces. For example Fakhr 
al-Din Ahmad Bafki was ordered by Shah ‘Abb4s to 
provide 300 men from Bafk and Yazd to serve as 
attendants in the kkdssa administration and to 
accompany the royal train on military expeditions. 
He collected 300 tufangéis from the aforementioned 
places and returned with them to the capital. Shah 
‘Abbas then ordered Bafk, Yazd, Sar Yazd, Fahradj 
(in the Yazd district), some of the districts of Kirmàn, 
districts in the desert regions (mafasa), Djandak-i 
Nawk&t and elsewhere to be his tuy#l, and he also 
appointed swyürgkáls for his children. Fakhr al-Din 
attained freedom of action and authority in those 


regions and spread justice among the people (Mubam- 
mad Mufid, Djámi*-i Mufidi, ed. Iradj Afshàr, Tehran 
1961, iii, 276). Shah Sultan Husayn granted a suyur- 
ghal to Amir Bayandur Sultan, the governor of 
Karadja Dagh, in 1113/1702 allotting to him the sum 
of 6 tuéimdans 3,096% dinars from the taxes (mal wa 
djthat wa wudjuhat) of the Dizmar district. After his 
death this was to pass to his son on condition that he 
provided seven men for the shah's service (bi djár wa 
yasak-i shahi). The headman and peasants of Dizmar 
were to remit the taxes (mal wa djthat wa wudjuhat) 
and government dues to the grantee (4 soyürghàl of 
Jahangir Aq-Qoyunli, 158-60). Nadir Shah similarly 
granted a tuyél in 1156/1743 to Sultan Muhammad 
Beg, the kurcibashi, on one of the villages of Bur- 
khwàr, which was his private property, so that it 
should be free of diwan drafts (hawaladját-i diwüni) 
and he should expend its revenues on his livelihood 
and perform whatever was demanded by way of 
service (lawasim-i cakiri wa djan-sipari) (B.M., Or. 
4935, No. 17). 

The assumption appears to have been made that 
the obligation to service was a permanent one and 
that the tuyül would therefore also be permanent, and 
it was, in fact, frequently regranted to the original 
holder's sons and descendants. The following example 
illustrates this. Muhammad Mirza (later Muhammad 
Shah), when governor of Adharbaydjan, granted a 
tuyul to Hàdjdji Djami Beg Bayburdi in 1242/1827, 
allocating to him the taxes of the village of Nukdiz, 
in the district of Ahar, which was assessed at a 
lump sum of 15 kharwárs of rice, as his permanent 
twyul just as it had been granted by ‘Abbas Mirza in 
former years to his late father, Husayn Sultan, so 
that he should year by year collect the diwan taxes 
(mutawadjdjhat-i diwani) of that village, expend them 
on his expenses and perform what was demanded of 
him by way of service (bi lawdzim-i khidmat-gudhari 
wa bandagi) (Tarikh-i Arasbaran, 260). 

The degree to which a district on which or in 
which a tuy#l had been granted was removed from 
the control of the central government varied. In 1014/ 
1605 Shàh ‘Abbas sent Mirza ‘Alamiyan to Khurasan 
because peculation and extortion had been reported 
and ordered that the levy of taxes in /wy&ls should 
be under his supervision (Ivaghli Haydar, Djáma*a-i 
murasilat alu "'l-albab. Add. 7688 f. 200b, quoted 
by Röhrborn, 106-7). For the most part, however, 
with the grant of a £wy&l, especially if this was in 
the form of a specific amount of cash and/or grain 
granted to an individual on his own land, the land 
and its taxes were removed from the control of the 
central or provincial government. For example, a 
farmán dated 1252/1836 from Muhammad Shah 
granted to Hasan Khan Bayburdi Karadja Daghi as a 
tuytl the village of Razin in the district of Ahar, 
which was his own estate, and gave him its taxes, in 
cash and kind, as pay, which he was to collect every 
year and spend on his living expenses. The farman 
commands Kahram4n Mirza, the governor of Adhar- 
baydjan, to hand the village over to Hasan Khan as 
his / yl and to consider it immune from the entry of 
officials (Tárikh-i Arasbürán, 264). Some years later 
in 1272/1856 Nàsir al-Din Shàh issued a farmán to the 
commander-in-chief (sardár-i kull), ‘Aziz Khan, 
stating that the 184 /ümáns 7300 dinars in cash and 
47 kharwars and 50 manns of grain (djins) as wages 
(mawadjib wa mustamarri) had been granted to Hasan 
Khan Bayburdi Karadja Daghi on account of the 
taxes of Bohol and his other estates (amlék) and 
debited against the revenue of Adharbaydjan in the 
assessment (dastür al-‘amal). Since Hasan Khan had 
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been appointed to serve in Fars, ‘Aziz Khan was to 
order his tuyitls to be paid (wa gudhar namida) to him 
as before and to forbid anyone to interfere in them 
(Tárikh-i Arasbürán, 268). 

The amount of land or its revenue alienated from 
the crown as tuyils varied. Rawlinson, writing about 
1838, states that it was calculated that about one- 
fifth of the whole land revenue of Persia was then 
alienated from the crown (Notes on a journey from 
Tabriz through Persian Kurdistan to the ruins of 
Takhti-Soleimán, in J RGS (1841), 5, n). 

Apart from suyürgháls and tuyüls, grants known 
as hamasála were also common. These were alloca- 
tions on the revenue of specific villages or districts, 
according to which the taxpayers paid their taxes, up 
to the amount stipulated, to the holder of the 
hamasála instead of to the government tax-collector. 
Since the holders were usually military men or 
government officials, they were not usually resident in 
the district on which their hamasdala was allotted. It 
was perhaps for this reason that the local people were 
sometimes required to certify their consent to the 
grant of pay (Ahamasála) on the revenues of their 
village. A farmán from Shàh Sultàn Husayn dated 
1122/1710 states that Piri Beg b. Kalb *Ali Beg, the 
deputy (nà^b) of Nadjaf Kuli Beg Yüzbàshi Bày- 
burdlü, who claimed that his wages (mawadjib) were 
paid by draft, part of which was paid by the people 
of the villages of Almán and Bohol (both near Ahar) 
out of their taxes (mal wa djihat), had asked that these 
sums should be paid as his hamasála in accordance 
with the certificate (ridánámta) sealed by a group of 
the people of those villages. The farmán orders this 
to be done with the approval of the department 
(sarkàr) of the kurcis (Tàrikh-i Arasbárán, 251; text 
also in Ka?im Makami, Yak sad wa pandjah sanad-i 
tarikhi, Tehran 1969, 74-5). 

Two earlier farmans issued by Shah Sultan Husayn 
in respect of Piri Beg also concern the payment of 
his hamasála. The first dated Shawwàl 1113/1702 
states that the peasants (rafáyà) of Usnur in the 
district of Kandawàn of Karahrüd were to pay, 
according to the attestation of the register of the 
kurtis, 6 tamdns annually on account of the annual 
grant of the kurcis. The sum due to Piri Beg from this 
was in arrears. His presence (on duty) having been 
testified to and confirmed by the kurdibashi, his pay 
was to be made available. The second document, 
dated Muharram 1114/1702 orders the peasants 
(ra*àyà) of the districts mentioned on the back of the 
document to pay, according to the statement and 
attestation of the kurt? register, 1,466 dinárs in cash 
and 3 kharvárs and 50 manns in grain, according to 
their individual assessments, in respect of the annual 
wages (mawddjib-i hamasála) of Piri Beg, this sum 
being included in the total sum of 36,000 tamans odd 
(due to the kurdts) (Ka?im Makami, of. cit., 63-4). 

Under the Ilkhans, personal immunities, known as 
tarkhan, were granted to Mongol princes and prin- 
cesses, and also to members of the religious classes 
and scribes (cf. Djuwayni, i, 27-8 for the supposed 
origin of these grants). The historian Wassaf claims 
to have held such an immunity, though it did not, in 
fact, protect him from the extortions of the tax- 
collectors (Tárikh-i Wassàf, 631). It is possible that 
the hereditary grants of immunity made to the 
religious classes and others as suyérghdls (see above) 
developed out of the tarkhan. 

The grants known as mu‘afi and musallami were 
also personal immunities. So far as the persons to 
whom they were granted held land, the immunity 
included, presumably, immunity from the payment 


of kharád;. Such grants are met with in the early 
centuries and continued to be made down to modern 
times. 

So far as the tuy#l was simply a device for the 
payment of salary the tendency was, according to 
Tavernier, for the daftarkhana to allocate the sums 
due to an official on different places in small sums 
so that it was uneconomical for the recipient to 
collect them in person and /ahsildárs would buy the 
drafts at a discount and collect them together making 
a great profit (Voyages en Perse, Geneva 1970, 249- 
50). Chardin, however, states that ‘Abbas II had 
reformed this practice (v, 422). Under the Kadjars 
such grants were usually made as block grants and 
the tuyéldar would, as Sheil wrote in 1854, “by some 
means not very intelligible’ make himself the tem- 
porary owner of the land to the exclusion of the real 
proprietor. Almost everyone holding a certain 
position at court, from the prime minister downwards 
was, he states, a tuyuldar (F.O. 60: 194, Sheil to the 
Shah, n.d.). 

Drafts on the revenue. An even more harmful 
practice than the alienation of the fiscal rights of the 
state in the form of tk/a‘s and tuyüls was the practice 
of writing drafts on the revenue. This also arose 
because of the difficulties experienced in revenue col- 
lection and tended to reach high proportions in 
periods of financial stringency. It first became 
common under the Büyids and more especially under 
the Tikhàns (cf. Tárikh-i mubárak-i Gházàáni, 244). The 
practice was highly detrimental to agricultural 
prosperity and to the wellbeing of the cultivators, 
who could never be certain that new demands for 
sums of money or supplies of grain and other crops 
would not be made upon them. Not infrequently the 
drafts made on the revenue exceeded the income. 
Abd Allāh b. ‘Ali Falak ‘Ala-yi Tabrizi in his hand- 
book on financial administration, the Sa‘ddat-nama, 
written during the reign of Gházàn Khàn or Uldjàytü, 
describes how drafts for salaries and other purposes 
were drawn on the revenue, and states that drafts in 
favour of the ruler, the princesses, the princes, and the 
amirs had priority in that order on available funds 
(Mirkamal Nabipur, Die beiden persischen Leitfäden 
des Falak *Alá-yi Tabrizi über das staatliche Rech- 
nungswesen im 14. Jahrhundert, Gottingen 1973, 
Persian text, 52b). 

Ghàzàn Khàn attempted to lessen the evils of the 
practice. He prohibited the indiscriminate writing of 
drafts by the officials of the central government and 
forbade its practice altogether by provincial officials. 
He appointed a bztiké to be in charge of each province 
in the supreme diwan and made him responsible 
for writing drafts on that province, village by village, 
in accordance with the assessment (kánün). These 
measures were only partially successful. It was found 
that the village headmen continued to levy more than 
they ought from the taxpayers. The next step was to 
require them to send detailed lists of the liabilities 
of each taxpayer to the diwán so that the taxpayer 
would know what he was supposed to pay, and the 
headmen could not make demands on those whose 
names were not entered in the registers (ibid., 253 ff., 
and cf. Landlord and peasant, 82 ff.). 

Under the Safawids and Kadjars it was also com- 
mon practice to write drafts on the revenue for the 
salaries of officials, and for pensions and government 
debts. Under Muhammad Shah (1834-48) the issue of 
barats or bills on the provincial treasuries in payment 
of his army, servants and other creditors exceeded 
tenfold the amount of the revenue. Their value was 
thus merely nominal, and none but a favoured few, 
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or those who bribed highly, actually received pay- 
ment. Sheil, writing in 1846, states that scarcely any 
portion of the revenue from the provinces reached 
Tehran. Most of the holders of drafts were therefore 
glad to sell them at any price. The principal governors 
had their agents in Tehran to purchase these bills 
drawn on their respective provinces. The full amount 
was then afterwards charged in their accounts 
with the government although perhaps only a fifth or 
a tenth might have been really paid (F.O. 60: 125, 
Sheil to Palmerston, No. 117, Tehran, 20 November 
1846, See also Lady Sheil, Glimpses of life and manners 
tn Persia, London 1856, 386-7). This state of affairs 
was, in some respects reminiscent of that which 
prevailed under the Ilkhans prior to Ghazan Khan 
(cf. Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghazdni, 243 ft.). 

Revenue farming. Another practice which closely 
affected the collection of kharddj was that of revenue 
farming. Partly because of a frequent shortage of 
funds and partly because of the perennial difficulties 
experienced over the collection of taxes governments 
frequently had recourse to this practice. The revenue 
farm (see DAMAN], which might be for a single tax 
such as kharádj, or for all the taxes of a district or 
province, had some outward resemblance to the 
mukáfa'a contract. In fact, however, it was something 
different. The latter in the early centuries was for 
the most part made with the local landowner or tribal 
leader, who became responsible for the payment of 
the taxes, apportioned them among the local peasants, 
collected them and paid them to the government. The 
taxfarmer, on the other hand, contracted to pay 
annually to the state, for a stipulated period, a certain 
sum of money for a specific tax, or all the taxes, 
of a district or province, which sum he recovered 
on his own account from the taxpayers. In many cases 
he bid for his contract. There are cases of local 
landowners farming the revenue of their own land 
under a damán contract, but in general the revenue 
farmer was a middleman whose only interest in the 
land was its revenue. 

The system was open to great abuses. Its spread 
was usually symptomatic of a breakdown in the 
administration and the finances of the state. The 
revenue farm became increasingly common with the 
decline of the ‘Abbasid empire, but by the sth/1rth 
century it had largely given way to the :&/a*. After the 
fall of the Great Saldjüks, it again increased. Ibn 
Djawzi states, under the year 556/1160-1, that the 
kharadj of ‘Irak was put up to contract (al-Muntazam, 
Haydarabad, Deccan 1939-40, x, 200). Under the 
Iikhàns, especially prior to the reign of Ghaz4n Khan, 
revenue farming, now known by the term mukéja‘a, 
which had lost its original sense, became very common 
(cf. Mabmüd-i Àmuli, Nafa^is al-funün, ed. Abu'l 
Hasan Shi'ráni, Tehran 1958, i, 328, who defines 
mukaja‘a as daman-i walayat, the farming of a 
province). In a specimen document (taslim-nama) for 
a mukáfa'a contract quoted by *Alà-yi TabrizlI, the 
tax-farmer undertakes to pay by a certain date the 
sum agreed upon, and is given immunity from inter- 
ference. He is forbidden to impose new dues or to take 
more than the customary amount from the taxpayers, 
while the diwán is enjoined not to make drafts in 
excess of what is laid down or to send tax-collectors to 
the province (Die beiden persischen Leitfäden, f. 56a. 
Cf. also Nafã’is al-funün for a specimen taslim-nadma, 
i, 312-13). 

Expenses for the post (yám), *ulüfa and ulàgh were 
allowed against the sums due from the tax-farmers. 
The fact that the establishments of the Mongol 
princes, princesses and amirs and the oriá&s (trading 
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establishments attached to the court) also made 
frequent and unauthorised demands on the peasants 
for provisions, fodder, and animals complicated the 
system (cf. Tavikh-i mubdarak-i Ghazani and Tarikh-t 
Wassaf). In theory a trial balance could be struck at 
any moment, but the checking of the tax-farmers’ 
accounts was often a lengthy business, as the numer- 
ous references to the prolonged investigation of their 
accounts show (see especially Tarikh-i Wassdaf). 
Although money may often have changed hands at 
the time of the award of a contract, it appears to 
have been unusual for payments of the amount due 
from a farm to have been made in advance. Wassaf 
records that the Shaykh al-Islam Djaméal al-Din 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad, who received a mukdfa‘a 
contract for the indj& and daláy of Fàrs for four 
years from 692/1292-3 for 1,000 tiémdns less 114 
tümáns expenses (ikkradjat) allowed him per annum, 
paid the money due for one year in advance together 
with various presents for the Ilkhan, the princesses, 
and amirs so that ‘no financial demands would be 
made on the poor peasants nor would the burden of 
the coming and going of iis be laid upon them" 
(Tàrikh-i Wagsáf, 168). This was, to judge from 
Wassaf’s account, probably an exceptional case. 

In the early years of Ilkhàn rule many of the out- 
lying provinces were farmed to the local rulers. The 
Saldjük rulers of Rüm, *Izz al-Din Kay Kà?üs and 
Rukn al-Din Kilidj Arslàn and their successors, who 
acted as governors on behalf of the Tlkhàns, appear 
to have held their governments, nominally at least, 
on a mukdfa‘a tenure (cf. Mahmiid b. Muhammad 
Musamarat al-akhbar, ed. Osman Turan, Ankara 
1944, 62). Kirmàn, after paying tribute for some 
years, was finally fully incorporated into the [khan 
empire under Djalàl al-Din Suyürghatmish, the 
Kutlugh Khànid, who succeeded to the government 
of Kirmàn in 681/1282. He farmed all the taxes of 
Kirmàn for 600,000 dinár-i zar-i r@idj. He was 
allowed as regular expenses (ikhradjat-i mukarrari) 
390,000 dinars. This sum was broken down as follows: 
100,000 dinars for his personal expenses as governor, 
120,000 dinars for the wages of the army, 10,000 
dinars for guards (faléya wa kardwuli), 10,000 for the 
repair of fortresses, city walls, and the digging of 
diwáni kanáts, 30,000 dinars for pensions (idráràát), 
90,000 dinars for provisions (si#sitén), 10,000 dinars for 
the post (yárn), 10,000 dinàrs for provisions (hawa^id;) 
and kahwa (? = ‘‘wine’’), 10,000 dinars for the wages 
of the officials of the diwan (Nasir al-Din Munshl, 
Simi al-*ulà, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1939-57). 

Fars had a varied fiscal history in the second half 
of the 7th/13th century. In 662/1263, on the death 
of the Muzaffarid Saldjükshàh, with the succession of 
Abish Khātūn, the daughter of Sa*d b. Abü Bakr, who 
was married to Tàsh Mangü, Hülàgü's son, it came 
under direct Mongol rule. The Mongols were unable 
to establish an effective administration, and some 
three years later, in 665/1266-7, after an abortive 
rising led by Sharaf al-Din Ibrahim, the kadi al-kudat 
of Fars, a bitikd? came to Shiraz to collect the taxes. 
He was unable to accomplish his task and in 667/ 
1268-9 Abaka sent Inkiyani to Fars as governor. He 
restored order and established an administration. 
The taxes were collected and the province prospered 
(Tarikh-i Wassaf, 193). Intrigues led to his dismissal 
and he was succeeded by Sughundjak Noyan in 670/ 
1271. After investigating the accounts of the province, 
Sughundjak concluded mukdja‘a contracts for the 
districts of Fars with the local leaders (askab wa 
mulük-i bulük) from the beginning of the kharadji year 
671/1272-3 on condition that each one should rule 
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independently in his own district and meet whatever 
requisitions were made on the revenue of the district 
by the diwan (ibid., 195). Wassaf states that although 
there were abundant surpluses under these contracts, 
yet owing to the numerous dues and requisitions made 
upon the revenues and the envy and strife prevailing 
among the local leaders, the revenue was not paid, 
the holders of drafts were unable to collect their 
money, the peasants were ruined, and the country 
lost its prosperity. Finally, in 676/1277-8 Shams al- 
Din Muhammad b. Malik, a rich merchant with ex- 
tensive trade connections with the east and the west, 
accepted a mukafa‘a contract for the whole of Fars. 
Because of the failure of the local leaders (arbab-i 
bulükát) to pay the sums due to him, all his reserves 
were rapidly dissipated in this venture (ibid., 197-8). 
In 678/1279-80 Sughundjak was again sent to Fars by 
Abákà to investigate the accounts and collect the 
revenue (ibid., 204). He abrogated the mukata‘a con- 
tracts for the districts, demanded arrears and gave 
his wazir Khvadja Nizim al-Din charge of all the 
districts (bulis). However, as a result of the intrigues 
of rival factions, in which some of the revenue 
farmers were also involved, Sughundjak and Nizám 
al-Din fell from favour. 

Meanwhile Abàákà died (680/1281) (zbid., 206-8). 
The next two years were a period of confusion. A 


widespread. ‘Abbas Mirza, when governor of Ádhar- 
baydjan, is said to have made some progress in 
abolishing the practice and fixing the revenues of the 
province on a systematic scale and enforcing their 
collection (J. B. Fraser, Travels in Koordistan, 
London 1840, i, 8, and cf. Morier, Second journey 
through Persia, 240-1), but his reforms were limited 
and short-lived, and towards the end of the reign of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah and under his successors revenue 
farming was again common. It was of two kinds. 
The first resembled the early Islamic mukdfa‘a 
contract, according to which powerful landowners 
farmed the duty of their estates to prevent the 
vexatious interference of the subordinate officials of 
the revenue (cf. Malcolm, ii, 338). The second, and 
more pernicious, was the system by which governors 
bid for their districts. 

The tax administration: central government records. 


|© At the level of the central government, land revenue 


Mongol amir, Bilighan, who had been sent to Shiraz | 


as a provincial revenue official (baskak), succeeded 
in maintaining his position in that town while 


refusing, at the same time, to pay the taxes and : 


arrears demanded by the mukassilan sent by Arghin, 


as governor with orders to remove Bülüghàn. The 
latter on the approach of Tàsh Mangü set out for 
Khurásàn. Tàsh Mangü entered Shiràz and during the 


matters went through the department known as the 
diwan al-istifa>, which was part of the supreme diwan 
{g.v.]. Its elaborate procedure concerned with the 
assessment, collection and expenditure of the taxes 
was transmitted to posterity by the mustawfis [q.v.]. 
However, because of the widespread practice of 
farming the revenue, of the alienation of land from the 
control of the central government as tkfa‘s, tuyils, 
and swyürgháls, and of the writing of drafts on the 
revenue, the registers of the mustawfis often bore 
little relation to the way in which the taxes were 
actually partitioned and collected in the provinces. 


; The practical steps needed to keep the assessments 
the new Tlkhàn. Tàsh Mangü was then sent to Shiràz ` 


next year accumulated much wealth. In or about | 
682/1283-4 Abish, Tàsh Mangü's wife, was appointed ' 


governor by Tegüdár (ibid., 210-11). Partly, perhaps 
mainly, because of three years of drought and famine 
in which over 100,000 people were said to have died 
(ibid., 212, 217-18), little revenue reached the central 


treasury during her government. She was accordingly : 


summoned to Tabriz; she and her supporters after 
examination agreed to pay the arrears of taxation and 
various other sums. She died, however, almost im- 


mediately (685/1286-7) (ibid., 222). A yarligh was . 
then issued to the governors of Fars, who had come . 


to Tabriz with Abish, on their promising to pay 


5,000,000 gold dinars on account of arrears for several ' 


years, and they set out with a number of Mongol 
officials and amirs for Fars to collect the arrears. 


Although the governors, tax-collectors and wealthy i 


people were mercilessly mulcted, it proved impossible 
to collect the full sum and the [khan was forced to 
teach a compromise with the governors of Fars (ibid., 
224-5). 

Fàrs may have been an extreme case. But it 
seems likely that the revenue farmers all over the 
empire committed abuses. Rashid al-Din states that 
they extracted double the amount for which they con- 
tracted but paid nothing into the treasury (Tarikh-i 
mubàürak-i Ghāzānī, 258). Ghazin Khan, who sought 
to bring the financial administration of the empire 
under stricter control, considerably decreased revenue 
farming. It nevertheless continued on a modified 
scale. Bayat in Khiizistan, for example, was farmed 
to the local leaders for a fixed sum which was to be 
used for the salaries of amirs of four hundred provided 
that they demanded their dues at harvest time 
(Mukdtabat-i Rashidi, 179). 

Under the Kadjars, revenue farming again became 





up to date were seldom taken. 

The two handbooks by ‘Al4-yi Tabrizi, the Kánün 
al-sa‘adat and the Sa*ádai-náma, which have come 
down to us (see Mirkamal Nabipur, op. cit.), show 
that in spite of the introduction of new taxes, notably 
kubéir and tamgha (see below) by the Mongols, there 
was a marked continuity in accounting practice (cf. 
also Mahmid-i Amuli, Nafais al-funtin, whose 
description of the art of accountancy (‘ilm-t istifa) is 
largely the same as *Alà-yi Tabrizi's exposition, 
though less detailed). There were some minor differ- 
ences in vocabulary and dating, the Khan! solar year 
having come into operation under Ghazin Khan (see 
further Tárikh-i Wassáf, 404), and also certain minor 
modifications, made, according to *Alá-yi Tabriz!, 
with a view to a simplification of the accounts for 
the benefit of the Mongols (f. 33b). 

The tax assessments were entered in two registers. 
One, the daftar-i mal, which was concerned with the 
"fixed" taxes of the villages, included land taxes. 
The other, daftar-i dariba, recorded dues and com- 
mercial transactions (mu‘admilat), and included tamgha 
taxes, etc. (f. 62b; cf. also Nafais al-funiin, i, 324). 
*Alà-yi Tabrizi's description of the subsidiary regis- 
ters (sürat-i mufrid-i wilàyát) throws considerable 
light on the sources of revenue, including land taxes, 
and their expenditure (see also below). Taking the 
case of the umen (province) of Kashàn as an example, 
he sets out the total revenue in cash from (i) “fixed” 
taxes from mu‘amilat (taxes on production other than 
agriculture), sheep and cattle taxes (al-marad%), and 


|! land tax (al-*wshr) according to the ancient assessment 


(fi'l-kadim), and (ii tamghà taxes, responsibility 
for which had been accepted by a certain malik, Nàsir 
al-Din, for a given year, as from the Naw Rüz. The 
revenues from “fixed” taxes are set out under taxes 
from (i) the town (al-balada), these being levied on 
craftsmen (al-mutaharrifa), who were sub-divided 
into those who paid 5 per cent tamghd and those who 
did not (and presumably paid higher ad hoc rates), 
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and dhimmis (Jews and Armenians), and (ii) the out- 
lying districts (al-nawahi), sub-divided under villages. 
Against this he sets out the sums to be deducted 
under various heads. These were (a) the expenses of 
the province (masálih al-wiláya) as laid down by the 
supreme diwan, namely allowances (ai-rusümát) for 
the baskak, the malik and the scribe (katib) and sums 
for the upkeep of the roads, listed under two districts, 
and (b) drafts made on the revenue by the court for 
the upkeep of the establishments of two Mongol 
princesses (a@sh-i khawatin), drafts (al-iktisabiyya) for 
a Mongol princess for one year on specific villages, 
allocations for military personnel (a/-‘asdkir) attached 
to falconers (al-kiushiyya), partly in cash and partly 
in kind, and partly as expenses (faghár), and for 
post-stations (ai-yám) and forage for them (al-sisin) 
for six months. The revenue from tamghd is similarly 
set out under (a) brokerage (dallàlkhàána), camel- 
markets (khafira), slave-markets (nakhkhasiyya), 
cattle and sheep markets (s&k ai-dawább) and slaugh- 
terhouses (al-sallakhiyya), and (b) districts, together 
with the expenses charged against their revenue for 
various Mongol officials and amirs (ff. 67a-68b). Cf. 
also Mahmiid-i Amuli, who divides the-taxes entered 
in the daftar-i mufrid wa djámi* into mal, kübcür 
levied on craftsmen and on districts (k&b&ür-i 
mutaharrifa wa kubétir-i har nahiyati), and tamghé on 
transactions (tamghá-yi har mu*àmila, i, 326-7). 

At the local level in the early centuries the officials 
placed in charge of the kharád; in the different 
provinces seem to have made some attempt to 
establish records of villages and cultivated lands. 
Under the Büyids and the Saldjüks copies of these 
appear to have been held in the diwan al-istifa? and 
the diwan al-djaysh and to have served as the basis on 
which districts were assigned to the amirs and soldiers 
as ikjaà' s. But it is doubtful whether these records 
were kept up-to-date. Once the collection of the 
kharddj and other taxes had ceased to be the direct 
concern of the central government, there was no great 
incentive to it to bring the records up-to-date, even 
had it had the facilities to do so. The existence of 


seasonal capitals and the fact that when the sultan or | 


shah went on an expedition, military or otherwise, 
the court and the principal administrative officials 
frequently went with him, did not favour the accumu- 
lation of records. Further, the overthrow of one 
dynasty by another was sometimes accompanied by 
the destruction of existing records. 

From time to time, partial or complete lists of 
villages and their lands were made by later rulers. 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allàh mentions the existence of 
registers of the income and expenditure of former 
times (Tárikh-i mubàárak-i Ghazani, 187-8). He alleges 
that consequent upon Ghāzān Khan’s despatch of 
bitikéis to the provinces to register all the villages, 
many places which had never before been registered 
became subject, for the first time, to assessment 
so that detailed lists of the villages were made avail- 
able in the diwan (ibid., 258, 260, 262. Cf. also 
Mukatabat-i Rashidi, 33-4). 

Uzun Hasan made an assessment between 874/1470 
and 883/1477 under which the taxes, as in Tlkhàn 
times, were grouped under three main headings: 
(i) land taxes, (ii) taxes on industrial production, and 
(iii) dues. The first consisted of a tax levied in cash on 
the ploughland (dtf!) and due in spring; taxes in kind 
on the grain harvest, the rate varying and rising in 
some districts to 20 percent; a tax on vineyards, 
assessed usually in cash, and on nut trees at the rate 
of one-tenth of the produce; in some districts a levy 
in firewood and honey; and cattle and sheep taxes 


legal taxes (abwab-i kifayat) so that the various 
| 


| levied at the rate of so much per animal. Cesses 
for government officials were included under the 
heading of dues. There were considerable local varia- 
tions (see further Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens im 
I5. und 16. Jahrhundert, op. cit.). These regulations 
were apparently stil in operation under Shàh 
Tahm4sp, according to the Khuldsat al-tawdrikh of 
Kadi Ahmad (quoted by Réhrborn, of. cit., 58), and 
until the end of the oth/r6th century in parts of 
‘Irak, Fars and Adharbaydjan, according to Sharaf 
al-Din Bidlisi, (Scheref-namah, ed. Veliaminof-Zernof, 
St. Petersburg 1860-2, ii, 120). They are mentioned 
in the Tadhkirat al-mulük in connection with the dues 
of the sahib djam‘ of the rikabkhána (f. 100b). Never- 
theless, it is unlikely that Uzun Hasan's assessment 
was put into operation over the whole country, and 
it cannot, in any case, have operated efficiently during 
the fratricidal struggles between his son, Khalil, who 
succeeded him, and Sultán Ya'küb. A considerable 
part of the country was at that time alienated from 
the control of the central diwán. Shiràz was given to 
the Amir Alwand, the son of Khalil, for his expenses 
(kh*urish); the Shabánkára, on the other hand, was 
brought directly under the supreme diwàn (V. 
Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, an abridged 
translation of Fadlullah b. Rizbihan Khunji’s Tarikh-i 
‘Alam-ara-yi Amini, London 1957, 40). Sultan 
Ya*küb after his defeat of Khalil in 894/1489 made 
an abortive attempt to reaffirm the authority of the 
shari‘a in matters of land tenure ‘‘in which the limpid 
clarity of the commandments of the faith had become 
clouded with the opaqueness of the Chingizian yásá"" 
(ibid., 92. See also Minorsky, The Aq Qoyunli and land 
reforms, in BSOAS, xvii (1955), 449-62). His intention 
was apparently to collect additional revenue from 


tamgha taxes could be repealed. Accordingly on 
4 Rabi‘ I 894/5 February 1489 Kadi ‘Isa and Shah 
Sharaf al-Din Mahmiid Daylami, an inspector of the 
diwan, set out for ‘Irak and Fars to revise the 
kharadj in conformity with the sharia and collect the 
land taxes. Their main activities appear to have been 
to resume swyürghàls; their operations were cut 
short by the death of Ya*küb in 896/1490 (Persia in 
A.D. 1478-1490, 93 ff.). 

Under the Safawids there would appear to have 
existed detailed records of the revenue of the tax 
districts of the empire and the charges made upon it. 
These were probably based on earlier records, notably 
the assessment of Uzun Hasan mentioned above. 
Fadli Isfahanirecords under the years 963/1555 in the 
Afdal al-tawárikh that a new assessment (dastür 
al-tamal) was made by the sadr, Mir Zayn al-Din 
‘Ali, and that it was based on “‘the customs of good 
administration and care for the subjects, designed to 
achieve the embellishment of armies (kushtndrai) 
and to contribute to the pomp of sovereignty, and 
founded upon good treatment of the subjects and 
soldiers (sulitk ba ra*tyyat wa sipáhi), and concerned 
the levy of taxes (mal wa djihat wa wudjühát) from 
every district and tribal region (wl&s), even [capital] 
offences and the fining of criminals" (quoted by 
Róhrborn, 58). Detailed statements of the individual 
taxpayer's liabilities were in theory, if not always in 
practice, entered in the registers of the diwán (see 
Dastür al-mulük and Tadhkirat al-mulik). There is 
nothing, however, to show that the revenue records 
of the Safawids were regularly revised, any more 
than earlier records had been. 

Nadir Shah in or about 1736 ordered an assessment 
of all landed properties in Fars to be made. Their 
income and expenses were to be estimated, together 
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with the dues of the peasants (bazydran). No differ- 
ence was to be made between khàálisa land in posses- 
sion of the supreme diwán, land held by sayyids, 
*ulamá and notables, and private property made into 
wakf for mosques or madrasas. The facts were to be 
recorded in the registers and a report submitted to 
Nadir so that the diwan taxes and dues might be 
justly fixed. He arranged for similar assessments 
to be carried out in all the provinces of Persia (Fasa?i, 
Fars-nama-i Nasiri, lith. Tehran 1894-6, i, 181). 
The assessment for Fars appears to have been 
submitted to Nadir in Kabul in 1738-9, whereupon he 
issued an order for the resumption of tuydls and awkaf 
in Fars (ibid., i, 183). Similar orders were given 
in respect of Isfahan, but Nadir was assassinated 
in 1160/1747 before the operation was completed (see 
further Landlord and peasant, 131-2; see also Fasa7i, 
0p. cit., i, 200-1). In 1739 and 1741 officials were 
sent to review the revenue assessments of Adharbay- 
djàn. It is not clear whether their work was ever 
completed (Nádir Mirzà, Türikh wa djughrafiya-yi 
dàr al-saljana-i Tabriz, ed. Lisàn al-Mulk Sipihr, 
Tehran lith. 1905, 28ríff). Rustam al-Hukamà? 
alleges that Nàdir's registers were more accurate 
than any others,‘and that those of Karim Khan Zand 
(1163-93/1750-79) ; were also accurate (Rustam 
al-tawarikh, 325). His registers appear to have 
remained in force, broadly speaking, until Mirza Taki 
Khan Nizam, Nasir al-Din’s sadr-i a‘zam, carried 
out a new assessment in 1851, many alterations in 
the value of the land having meanwhile taken place. 

In the second half of Nasir al-Din’s reign, between 
about 1878 and 1882, a number of reports were com- 
piled on the villages, lands and population of most 
of the provinces of Persia, presumably with a view 
to achieving greater efficiency in the assessment and 
collection of the revenue and the levy of troops. New 
assessments were made in various districts during 
his reign and under those of his successors (cf. ‘Abd 
Allah Mustawfi, Sharh-t zindagi-i man, Tehran 1945-6, 
ii, 651-2). Curzon, who visited Persia in 1889-90, 
however, records that for the most part the assess- 
ments were obsolete in date and character (Persia 
and the Persian question, ii, 472). A land survey 
planned to be carried out under the Ministry of 
Finance in 1889-90 proved abortive (see further 
Landlord and peasant, 168 ff.). 

There were perennial difficulties over the actual 
collection of taxes, and what happened at the local 
level often had little relation to the assessment drawn 
up at the centre. Ghàzàn Khàn, when he attempted to 
reform the tax system, found that the local author- 
ities continued to exact more than they should. He 
sought to remedy this by demanding full returns from 
the provinces (see below). Although such steps under 
a strong government may have reduced abuses, the 
peasants and small landowners were for the most 
part unable toresist the demands of the tax-collectors, 
the provincial governors and the military. In the 
nineteenth century, although the central government 
continued to draw up the provincial assessments, the 
provincial governors, instead of collecting the taxes 
as authorised by the central government, followed a 
different procedure. Thomson describes this as fol- 
lows: “In practice, a very complicated and irregular 
system of taxation is pursued, the main feature of 
which appears to be that it is designed solely with 
a view to take as little as possible from the wealthy 
and influential classes, and to get as much as possible 
from the hard-working peasant. The object, indeed 
of all Persian Governors and their subordinates, as 
well as of the landowners generally, is to avoid sim- 


plicity; for the more intricate and uncertain the 
method employed for levying taxes, the greater are 
the opportunities afforded to extortion and all sorts 
of illegal exactions. Instead, therefore, of simply 
adhering to the above rates, by which the revenue is 
made to depend upon the actual produce from the 
land, a sum, often arbitrarily fixed, is demanded from 
each village, without any reference to failure of crops, 
insufficiency of water for irrigation, disease amongst 
their flocks, or other losses to which the peasant 
may be subjected. The amount to be demanded is 
determined from time to time by Government asses- 
sors, ‘‘momeiyez’’, who are despatched to the various 
districts to assess the taxes whenever the authorities 
may feel disposed to alter their amount. The assessor 
is supposed to perform this duty in accordance with 
the rates authorised by Government, but great in- 
justice is done on such occasions, as he invariably 
demands a large fee before giving his decision, and 
over-estimates the taxes if it is refused, or under- 
values them when liberally paid. If the land belongs 
to an influential person, when taxed at all, the amount 
is made very trifling, and, in numerous instances, 
villages which have not been assessed for many years, 
continue to pay only a nominal sum, though they may 
have increased in size and wealth, simply on account 
of the proprietor’s high position, while others, which 
have become impoverished are compelled to pay all 
the taxes imposed under more prosperous conditions" 
(report by Mr. Thomson, of. cit., 253). 

Revenue from land taxes. It is difficult to estimate 
the proportion of the revenue provided by land taxes 
over the centuries. Quantitative data is not available 
even for the nineteenth century and such records as 
we have frequently do not distinguish land taxes from 
other forms of "regular" taxation, while the practice 
of alienating districts from the control of the central 
government as ikíá's and tuydls, writing drafts on 
the revenue and the removal of land made into 
khálisa or wakf from the control of the revenue 
authorities make it extremely difficult to interpret the 
available information. As stated above, agriculture 
was the main economic activity of the country and 
land taxes the largest single item of revenue. This 
continued to be the case even though the Mongol 
invasion in the 7th/13th century brought about a 
great increase in the numbers of the nomadic popula- 
tion. The immediate result of this change in the 
balance of the population, together with the depopu- 
lation caused by the massacres accompanying the 
invasion, and the introduction of a new system of 
taxation (although this became in due course as- 
similated to existing tax practices), was to disrupt 
the financial administration of the country (see 
further I. P. Petrushevsky, The socio-economic 
conditions of Iran under the H-kháns, in The Cambridge 
history of Iran, v, ed. J. A. Boyle, Cambridge 1968, 
483-537). A higher proportion of the wealth of the 
ruling classes was now derived from flocks than was 
the case formerly, and probably also from trade, but 
this was not reflected to any marked extent in the 
revenue which reached the central treasury. The 
decline in the amount of land under cultivation, on 
the other hand, adversely affected the revenue from 
land taxes. 

The Ilkháns. The Mongol system was based on a 
census (shwmára) of the population (cf. Djuwayni, 
Tarikh-i Djahangusha, i, 25, ii, 261, iii, 74, and 
also V. Minorsky, Pür-i Bahà and his poems, in 
Charisteria orientalia, Prague 1956, especially verse 
15) and not, as was the system in Persia, on the 
land. Further, the Mongol system appears to have 
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made a distinction between taxes levied on Mongols 
(who were nomads) and non-Mongols (who were 
sedentary), a dichotomy which was to some extent 
paralleled by the differences between taxes paid by 
Muslims and dhimmis in the Islamic system. The 
nomad taxes were “occasional”, whereas those levied 
on the sedentary population, were "fixed" or 
"regular". The precise form of these two groups of 
taxes varied with the nature of Mongol rule and the 
role of the nomads in the state at different times and 
in different places (see further J. Masson Smith, 
Mongol and nomadic laxation, in Harvard Journal of 
Astatic Studies (1970), 46-85). 

Under the Mongol system there were apparently 
three main taxes, kübéür, kalán (kilán) and tamgha. 
The last named was a tax on commercial goods. What 
the precise difference was originally between the first 
two, küb&ür and kalán, is not entirely clear. According 
to Bartold ķūbčūr was originally levied mainly on 
nomads. As Quatremère has shown, it was also 
applied to a r per cent tax levied on animals raised 
in the yaylák, and, until the collapse of the Mongol 
empire, also to the poll-tax collected from the ra‘iyya 
(the settled population) (Hist. des Mongols de la Perse, 
Paris 1836, i, 256 n.). Bartold concludes that although 
kūbčūr was originally levied on nomads, it came to 
mean taxes imposed on cultivators and nomads in 
contradistinction to taxes levied on commercial 
goods under the name of tamgha (see further Bartold, 
The financial situation in the Ilkhanid period, and Zeki 
Velidi Togan, Mongollar devrinde Anadolu’nun 
iktisadi vaziyeti, in Türk hukuk ve iktisat tarihi 
mecmuast, i (1931), I-42 and 135-59, respectively and 
Ahmet Caferoğlu, Uyğurlarda hukuk ve maliye 
istilahları, in Türkiyat mecmuası, iv (1934), 1-45). 

According to Djuwaynt, the Mongols, ‘“‘when they 
brought countries and peoples under their dominion, 
followed their established custom and imposed a 
census entering everyone in tens, hundreds, and 
thousands, and required of them the needs of the 
army, the post, expenses (ikhradjat) and fodder 
(‘ulufat) apart from ordinary taxation (kharidj az mal) 
and over and above these burdens they imposed 
upon individuals a k&bér (? bar bálá-yi in athkàl 
kübéüri niz burida kardand)" (i, 25). Although 
Djuwayni later defines küb&ür as a tax on flocks and 
herds (iii, 79), it would appear to have the meaning 
of some kind of poll-tax, in the passage quoted, a 
meaning which it could also bear in a passage in 
Nasir al-Din Tiisi’s essay on finance (op. cit., 33), 
which states that five classes were exempt from 
kubedr, namely (i) tarkhdns (persons enjoying certain 
immunities granted by the Great Khan), such as 
religious leaders, (ii) the old, (iii) the sick, (iv) the 
poor and (v) children. Rashid al-Din similarly states 
that according to the yasa@ of Cinghiz Khan, judges, 
learned men, and ‘Alids (sic) did not pay kubdtr or 
kalan (Tarikh-i mubarak-t Ghazani, 218). The refer- 
ences to kübéür in Pür Bahà's poems also suggest that 
it was in the nature of a poll-tax. Further, it is clear 
from the passage in the Djahángushà describing the 
amir Arghün's report on Arran in 656/1258, and the 
subsequent reassessment of küb/ür at 1 dinár for the 
poor rising to 500 for the wealthy, that kūbčūr was 
in this instance some sort of poll-tax (ii, 261, and 
cf. also ii, 256). Again from the description which 
*Alà-yi Tabrizi gives in the Sa‘ddat-ndma of the tax 
registers, it would seem that kábéür was not a tax 
on flocks and herds, but rather a poll-tax paid by 
villagers at so much per head per solar year. The 
registers contain separate entries for ai-máliyya and 
al-kübtüriyya, and under the former sub-entries for 
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al-‘ushr, al-mara% and al-mu‘amilat (f. 62b). Mah- 
müd-i Ámuli also states that there were subsidiary 
ledgers for mál, küb&ür and tamghá for each province; 
he sub-divides kaübéür into kübéür-i mutaharrifa and 
kübtür-i har náhiyat (Nafü^is al-funün, i, 326-7). The 
inference to be drawn is that whereas al-mdéliyya 
included land taxes and taxes on flocks and herds, 
al-kübtüriyya consisted of poll-taxes. 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that 
kübtür meant the same thing throughout the [khan 
period. Most probably, it was used at different times 
to mean respectively a poll-tax and a tax on flocks 
and herds, and also to cover respectively “fixed” or 
“regular” taxes and “occasional” or “casual” imposts. 
Rashīd al-Dīn on one occasion speaks of kūbčūr-i 
mawäshī levied on the Mongol tribes (ulūs-i mughul) 
(Tārīkh-i mubārak-i Ghāzānī, 304), by which he 
presumably meant a tax levied at so much per head 
on flocks and herds or an "occasional" tax on flocks 
and herds. Mu‘in al-Din Natanzi referring to the 
administration of Kazaghan in Central Asia in the 
8th/r4th century, states that because of his justice‘no 
amir or wazir could take a single dinar from anyone 
under any pretext except by way of Sushr-i djins and 
kiublir-i rasmi (Muntakhab al-tawarikh, 200). The 
former presumably meant a land tax levied in kind, 
but it is not clear what was meant by the latter; 
perhaps it was a poll-tax or a tax on flocks and herds. 
In documents issued by Ya‘kib Beg and Alwand 
dated 884/1479 and 904/1490 respectively granting 
certain immunities and exemptions to sayyids 
descended from ‘Ali b. Müsà al-Ridà, &übéür does not 
seem to mean a flock tax. The relevant passage reads, 
'"mawáshi, mará i and tamghá shall not be taken from 
them and their peasants (barzigarán) shall not be 
ordered to perform forced labour (bigár) or to beat on 
hunting expeditions (shikár) and kbéür shall not be 
taken from them" (Untersuchungen, 159, 166). 

So far as the Mongols became in the course of 
time agricultural proprietors and town-dwellers, they 
presumably became liable to the “regular” taxes 
levied on the sedentary population, which, in turn, 
were assimilated, or had already been assimilated, to 
the taxes to which the Persian population were 
traditionally subject. With this the Mongol terms 
underwent modifications in their meanings. Kabcir 
lost its meaning of an ‘‘occasional” tax paid by 
Mongols. Kalan (a term not found in Djuwayni) also 
probably underwent modification. Bartold thinks 
that it was a tax levied on sown lands and on the 
peasantry in general. Caferoglu accepts this view with 
some reserve. Masson Smith, following Bartold, 
thinks that kalán meant the pre-Mongol and essen- 
tially sedentary taxation of the conquered people and 
that it designated in the early Tlkhàn period mál, 
"fixed" or *regular" taxation paid by non-Mongols 
(Mongol and nomadic taxation, 55). This may be so, 
but in many of the passages in which the word 
occurs it could carry a different interpretation. Al- 
*Umari, quoting al-Djuwayni on the Mongol army, 
states that the ruler took from them kalān, kūbčūr, 
ulügh, and badraka (Masálik al-absár wa mamaàlik al- 
amsár, 11). The passage in Djuwayni reads k&übéür wa 


wa ulagh wa ‘ulufat (i, 22). This suggests that al- 
‘Umari understood kalán in the sense of occasional 
levies (‘awdridat), which meaning it could bear in 
many, if not most, of the passages in which it appears; 
(cf. also the passage in Sayfl HarawI's Tárikh-nàma-i 
Harát, ed. Mubh. Zubayr al-Siddflgi, Calcutta 1943, 439, 
which states that Fakhr al-Din, the Kurt malik of 
Hardt, gave exemption to the people of Harát from 
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kalanát and ‘awdridat-i diwant in  698/[1298-9). 

In Ghàzàn's yarligh on the grant of ikfa‘at to the 
Mongol army, although the term kalán could bear the 
interpretation of sedentary taxation levied on the 
conquered peoples, it could equally well mean 
occasional taxes (‘awaridat), and this is, perhaps, 
more likely since the passage clearly refers to the 
Mongol army and not to the population in general. It 
reads, “It is known to everyone that formerly in the 
time of our good fathers the Mongol uliés used to 
demand every kind of requisition (mufalibat) and 
vexatious demand (muzáhimat), such as kübéür on 
flocks, the upkeep of the great post stations, the 
bearing of the heavy burdens of the law (yásák) and 
kalánát, which in these days we have once and for all 
removed” (Tarikh-i mubürak-i Gházáni, 304). On the 
other hand, the phrase which occurs later in the same 
document, mardum-i Cirtk ki bi kalàn dar àmada and 
wa küt dihand (308) could be plausibly explained as 
“soldiers who have been brought into the assessment 
for sedentary taxes but [stil] perform military 
service", though it need not necessarily bear this 
interpretation. If kt means, as Minovi suggests, 
money paid by someone to the diwdn in lieu of 
performing military service as irregulars (dirk), then 
the phrase could mean, ‘soldiers who have been 
brought into the assessment for sedentary taxes and 
give money to the diwdn in lieu of service as irregular 
forces (cf. Badi* al-Zamàn Firüzànfar, Kwulliyyát-i 
Shams, Tehran 1966, pt. vii, 404-5), but this inter- 
pretation is not in keeping with the general tenor of 
the yarligh in question. 

The term kalén occurs in the Mukdtabat-i Rashidi. 
In a letter from Rashid al-Din to his son Shihab al- 
Din, governor of Shushtar, in which the tax lists for 
Khüzistàn are set out, there are separate headings 
for tamgha, kharádj-i arbáb, mal wa kharadj-i diwani, 
mawashi, nimár wa kappáni, nihála, &irik, and kalan 
bi djthat-i umara-yi khan sádiran wa waridan (122-3). 
Clearly &alán does not mean in this document either 
"regular" taxes or land taxes, but rather, possibly, 
Some sort of corvée or service (cf. also Ibn Bazzaz, 
Safwat al-safà?, ed. Ahmad b. Karim Tabrizi, Bombay 
lith. 191r, 68). 

The Mongols, when they took possession of Persia, 
did not establish a uniform administration over the 
whole empire. Part of the country, as stated above, 
was farmed. Like the Arabs and Saldjüks before them, 
they largely took over the existing administration, 
but with this difference that they remained as con- 
querors living a separate existence from theconquered 
population to a far greater degree than had been the 
case with the Arabs, to whom the conquered peoples 
became assimilated by conversion to Islam, and the 
Saldjüks, who had been converted to Islam before 
they overran Persia. The Mongols divided their empire 
into provinces (mamálik) or iwmens, which broadly 
followed the lines of the provinces of the former great 
empires. They relied heavily upon local officials for 
the financial administration of their empire, and 
under their influence the Mongol system in the course 
of time became assimilated to the system which was 
current in the conquered territories. The Mongols, 
in the early years of the conquests, were a privileged 
class. How far, if at all, they were subject to taxation 
is by no means clear. So far as the revenue assess- 
ments were drawn up at the centre by the officials 
of the diwan, it seems probable that they continued 
to be based primarily on the land, though, as shown 
by ‘Ala-yi Tabrizi, there would appear to have been 
an increase in poll-taxes and taxes on industry. When, 
however, these assessments were partitioned locally, 
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it may be that this was sometimes done on the basis 
of a poll-tax. 

Rashid al-Din's account of the Ilkhānid administra- 
tion prior to Gházán Khàán suggests that considerable 
variety prevailed in the fiscal administration. In 
assessing his account it must be remembered that his 
object was, in part at least, to show that the admin- 
istration was in a state of disorder and that extortion 
had ruined the peasants. He states “before describing 
how the Lord of the World (Ghaz4n Khan) reformed 
conditions in ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam, Adharbaydjan, and the 
provinces whose diwan taxes consisted of kübéür and 
tamghd, I will mention briefly what a state of con- 
fusion had prevailed prior to this. The situation was 
such that these provinces were given on a mukaja‘a 
contract to governors (kukkadm), each one being as- 
sessed at a fixed sum, “regular” expenses (ikhradjat-i 
mukarrari) being debited against it. The governor 
used to levy two kūbčūr from the subjects (ra‘iyyat) 
and in some places twenty or thirty kébdir. The 
governor’s instructions were to allocate among the 
individual taxpayers the sum due on account of 
kubéar according to the revenue assessment (djam‘) 
given to him [reading bunica sakhti for natidja sakhti). 
When an il¢i came to the province on account of some 
matter or to demand a tax or something that was 
needed, the governor, on that pretext, would impose 
a kübtür on the individual taxpayers (kubctri kismat 
kardi), and although many ildis would come and their 
expenses (ikhradjat) and demands (multamisát) would 
be unlimited, the governor would nevertheless be 
happy at their arrival and make requisitions upon the 
taxpayers, now for some important affair, now for the 
forage and expenses (‘uliifa wa ikhradjat) of the ilis, 
and now for some special undertaking or demand 
(taSahhud wa muliamisdt). Part of what he collected 
he would expend on those matters, part he would 
appropriate himself, and part he would give to the 
Shihna and the bitikéis so that they would become 
his accomplices and support him in his lies. Of all 
the taxes taken from the subjects nothing would be 
transmitted to the treasury and the taxes of the 
province (amwal-i wilayat) would all be absorbed by 
“regular” expenses (tkkradjat-i mukarrari) and drafts 
(hawalati cand)” (Tarikh-i mubarak-i Ghazani, 243-4). 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell from the Persian 
text whether ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam and Adharbaydjan were 
among the provinces whose diwan taxes consisted of 
kubear and tamgha or whether they fell into another 
category of provinces. 

Hamd Allah Mustawfi's account in the Nuzhai al- 
kulüb also suggests that considerable variety pre- 
vailed. He states that the important province of 
Khuràásàn enjoyed a special status. This was because 
most of the wazirs and scribes of the supreme diwan 
were Khurásánis, and so they had constituted 
Khurasan, Kuhistan, Kumis, Mazandaran and 
Jabaristan into a separate province (mamlakat), the 
accounts of which were kept apart from those of other 
provinces. Hamd Allah alleges that they put 200,000 
dinars annually against the revenues nominally for 
the expenses of the army of Khurásàn, thus reducing 
the amount due to the central treasury. This situation 
continued until the reign of Abi Sa‘id, when Ghiyath 
al-Din Mubammad b. Rashid al-Din found out and 
Stopped the practice. He had intended to draw up an 
account of the taxes of the province, deduct from the 
total the regular expenses of the province, sums for 
the ikfa‘s of the soldiers and other local expenses, 
and to have the rest remitted to the treasury, but he 
died before he was able to implement these reforms 
(Persian text, 147. Cf. also Tarikh-i mubarak-t 
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Gházáni which states that prior to Gházán's reforms 
80% of the drafts on the revenue of Khurásàn were 
unpaid, 244). 

In his account of the revenue of the different 
Provinces and districts, Hamd Allah makes a differ- 
ence between the revenues of certain towns and their 
surrounding districts (wilayát), the former being 
provided by tamghd taxes and the latter by diwdn 
dues (hukük-i diwan). Among the towns and districts 
described in this way, all of which were along the main 
trade routes, were Baghdad, Kifa, W4sit, Hilla, 
Isfahan, Sultaniyya, Kazwin, Kumm, Káàshàn, 
Hamadan, Yazd, Tabriz, Odjan, Ahar, Shushtar, 
Awa, Sawa, Zandjan, Maragha, and Shiraz. The 
tamgha of the last five were farmed. Writing of Fars, 
Hamd Allah states that the diwan dues were in his 
time 2,871,200 currency dinars (dindy-i r@idj) and 
that in the provinces (wilayat) they were levied for the 
most part in kind (mahsül), but in the towns they were 
fixed as tamghá (113). The inference to be drawn is 
that the taxes outside the towns were mainly land 
taxes. Hamd Allāh makes no mention of famghá or 
other taxes in his description of the provinces of 
Kirman, Khurasan, Mazandaran or Tabaristan. So far 
as the last three are concerned this may have been 
because of the special situation which prevailed in 
Khurasan. In ‘Irak-i ‘Arab, what survived of the 
assessment of Hadjdjadj b. Yisuf was known as 
kharádj-i rátib and was included, when Hamd Allāh 
was writing, among the sums due to the diwan 
(mutawadjdjihat-i diwani), which amounted in the 
Kháàni year 35 (A.D. 1335) to 300,000 currency dinars. 
He points out that if the same amount of land had 
been under cultivation as in the time of ‘Umar double 
this amount would have been yielded (29). In Küfa 
kharádj was paid at the rate of one-third of winter and 
summer crops, the remaining two-thirds being equally 
divided between the tenant [reading tani] and the 
cultivator (reading barzigar). The province (wilàyat), 
at the time he was writing, was assessed by the diwan 
(? mukarrar bi diwàn ast, 31). Orchards (baghistan) in 
*Iràk-i «Arab paid kRarádi, either according to the old 
assessment of Hadjdjadj or according to a new 
assessment (kharádj-i hadith) (31). 

There is very little doubt that this double" system 
of taxation bore heavily upon the people and also 
that it was the additional Mongol" taxes which were 
felt to be especially onerous (cf. the poems of Pür 
Bahà quoted above). Hamd Allah Mustawfi alleges 
that most of the districts of ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam were 
ruined because of kūbčűr and that the people had 
abandoned their homes, ‘‘so much so that in Kazwin 
the Friday prayers were not performed” (Tarikh-+ 
guzida, 603-4). The tax officials brought up in pre- 
Mongol traditions, probably disapproved of the new 
taxes, just as the *ulamá? had earlier disapproved of 
the muküs. They were unable to abolish them alto- 
gether. The most that they could do was to limit 
them, or sometimes to abrogate them temporarily. 
In a letter to his son, Amir Mahmüd, when the latter 
was governor (kákim) of Kirmàn, Rashid al-Din states 
that it had been reported to him that he (Amir 
Mabmüd) had committed oppression against the 
people of Bam and had ruined them by imposing upon 
them additional cesses, diwán dues (tafáwut wa 
takálif-i diwánt) and repeated royal drafts (hawalát-i 
sultáni), and by the levy of kalán, küb&ür, [money for] 
soldiers (&rik) and various expenses (ikhradjat-i 
mutafarrika (Mukátabát-i Rashidi, 11). He instructs 
him to remit for three years kalan, kübéür, tayyarat 
(occasional taxes) and the diwan dues levied for 
Kirmàn and the Great Urdu, so that prosperity might 


return to the deserted places and uncultivated lands, 
and agriculture be resumed. As for his own estates in 
Bam, seed and advances for the purchase of draught 
oxen and food were to be given to the peasants if they 
so desired (ibid., 12). 

The reforms of Ghazan Khan may have succeeded 
to some extent in ameliorating the condition of the 
peasants: certainly Rashid al-Din alleges that pros- 
perity returned during his reign. Hamd Allah Mus- 
tawfi, on the other hand, while he gives due emphasis 
to Ghàzàn's reforms, shows that the change in 
agricultural conditions was not dramatic, though he 
alleges further improvement under Uldjayta (Tarikh-i 
guzida, 606). 

Such figures as are given by Hamd Allāh Mustawfi 
and Wassaf, incomplete though they are, suggest that 
the improvement was only marginal and that there 
was a striking fall in revenue compared to Saldjük 
times. Prior to thereign of Gházàn, the diwàán received 
annually, according to Wassaf, 18,000,000 dinars, 
or according to Hamd Allah Mustawfi 17,000,000. 
After Ghazan’s reforms, the figure rose to 21,000,000 
but fell in 1335-40 to 19,203,800. It is not clear 
whether these figures include the sums which were 
deducted for the expenses of local administration or 
not. Under the Saldjik ruler, Malikshah, diwdan 
revenue had amounted to 215,000,000 red gold dinars, 
the equivalent according to Hamd Allāh of 
500,000,000 currency dinars (see further Petrushev- 
sky, who estimates the diwan revenue for the pre- 
Mongol period on the basis of figures in the Nuzhat 
al-kulib to have been 100,580,000 currency dindrs, 
op. cit., 479 ff.). The figures for the two periods are 
not necessarily strictly comparable, because the 
extent of the land alienated from the control of the 
diwán and of crown lands was not identical. The 
evidence, fragmentary though it is, would, never- 
theless, seem to point to a marked decline in the 
revenue reaching the diwán, though the decline was 
not equal in all provinces. If the revenue was still 
derived largely from land taxes, as would seem to 
have been the case, such a decline could be largely 
accounted for by first a decrease in the amount of 
land under cultivation consequent upon depopulation 
and the increase in the number of nomads, and 
secondly the removal of large areas of the country 
from the fiscal control of the agents of the central 
government. 

Safawids and Kadjars. Under the Safawids, there 
was a revival both of agriculture and trade, and it 
seems likely that the sums reaching the diwan from 
kharádj once more increased, but the proportion 
which they formed of the total may have fallen 
somewhat. Such figures as are available do not give a 
detailed breakdown (though an examination of 
Ottoman records for those provinces which from time 
to time came under Ottoman domination would 
doubtless throw further light), while the fluctuation 
in the extent of mamdlik and khdssa land [see KHA- 
LISA] together with the changing distribution of 
tuyüls, suyürgháls, and awkàáf further obscures the 
situation. Minorsky, on the basis of the figures in the 
Tadhkirat al-mulük, puts the revenue towards the 
end of the Safawid period at 800,000 téméans, exclu- 
ding revenue directly collected by the khássa ad- 
ministration. He suggests that land taxes may have 
been responsible for 61% of the total. This may be 
an under-estimate. He also analyses the estimates of 
the revenue given by European travellers, which, he 
points out, were, in the absence of official statistics 
and the secrecy surrounding the question of state 
revenue, purely hypothetical. Chardin, who gives the 
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fullest account, puts forward, with some reserve, a 
total figure of 32,000,000 livres or 70,000 tümáns. This 
figure is not far short of that given in the Tadhkirai 
al-mulak, but Chardin’s figure includes 14,000,000 
francs from demesnes, i.e. khássa, and only 2,000,000 
francs from provincial revenues (Tadhkirat al-mulik, 
173 ff.). 

In the 18th century there was a period of recession. 
Rustam al-Hukamáà? puts the revenue, excluding 
pishkash, under Karim Khan (whose writ did not run 
in Khurasan) at 550,000 témans (Rustam al-tawarikh, 
322). In the nineteenth, the general trend was again 
towards expansion, although the total area under the 
control of Persia had greatly diminished. In the 
absence of statistics, however, it is not possible to 
give detailed figures, though an examination of the 
records of the mustawfis would, no doubt, yield further 
information. Macdonald Kinneir, writing about 1813, 
states that the total revenue did not much exceed 
three million ta&mdns, of which the land taxes and 
revenue from crown lands probably amounted to two- 
thirds (A geographical memoir on the Persian empire, 
London 1813, 47). According to Malcolm the “fixed” 
revenue amounted, in 1810, to some £ 3,000,000. This 
derived chiefly from first the produce of crown and 
government lands, secondly taxes and imposts on 
landed property (i.e. real estate in towns and vil- 
lages), rents of houses, caravansarais, baths, shops 
and water mills, and thirdly duties on goods and 
merchandise. The last two items had greatly in- 
creased under the Kadjars (History of Persia, ii, 336, 
340). 

At the end of the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797- 
1834), the revenue is reported to have amounted to 
2,081,532 ¢émdans in cash and payments in kind worth 
379,217 tumans. The main constituents of the latter 
were 163,084 kharwars (675 Ibs each) of wheat, at 
2 ttimans each, 12,850 kharwars of rice, at 3 tūmāns 
each, and 965 manns of silk, at 6 iümáns each. 
(Revenues of Persia ordered by the late Shah to be 
paid to the General credit of Government, India 
Office, LP and S/g, vol. 53, quoted by C. Issawi, 
The economic history of Iran, 361-2.) 

By about 1868, despite the sharp fall in silk 
production in Gilàn, the total revenue had increased 
by 3!/, crores of tümåāns (or £ 694,000) and amounted 
to 4,361,660 tümáns (or £ 1,744,664) in money, most 
of which was from land tax, besides payments in 
kind in barley, wheat, rice, and silk valued at 550,840 
tumans (or £ 220,336) (Thomson, Report, op. cit., 
250-1). The revenue of Khurasan, which towards the 
end of the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah had been ca. 
200,000 tuémdans in money and 46,000 kharwàrs in 
grain, was about the year 1876, although the popula- 
tion had decreased (because of the contraction of the 
frontiers), some 340,000 i4máns in money and 
46,000 kharwars in barley and wheat, 620 kharwars 
in rice and 83 kharwárs in tobacco. The whole of this 
was absorbed in payments for military service, 
pensions, salaries and other local disbursements 
(F.O. 60: 379. Report on the Toorkoman tribes oc- 
cupying the districts between the Caspian and the Oxus 
by Mr. Ronald Thomson, Secretary of Legation, incl. 
in W. Taylor Thomson to Lord Derby, Tehran, 
No. 22, 29 February 1876, p. 211). From the frag- 
mentary evidence available it is not clear to what 
extent this increase may have been due to more 
effective revenue collection, increased cultivation 
including more cash crops (which paid a higher rate 
of taxation), a decrease in the areas of land alienated 
from the control of the government or other causes. 

The great famine of 1869-72 adversely affected the 


collection of revenue, especially from the southern, 
central and northeastern provinces, which were the 
most severely affected by famine and cholera and 
took several years to recover. Only in and after 1884 
did the total revenue from direct taxes surpass, in 
nominal terms, the total revenue of the pre-famine 
years. Assessments, however, were not adjusted to 
the growth in agricultural production which took 
place in many districts or to the fall in the real value 
of the kran, and as a result, government revenue 
from direct taxes at constant prices compared to the 
pre-famine years had fallen by the late 1890s (see 
further G. G. Silbermann, of. cit.). The figures given 
by Curzon for the 1888-9 budget show an apparent 
increase due to the depreciation of the silver cur- 
rency. The total revenue was calculated at 55,369,516 
krans (10 krans = I téman). Maliyyat contributed 
54,177,740 krans (taxes paid in cash 36,076,757 
krans, taxes paid in kind 10,100,983 krans, and 
customs 8,000,000 krans), and revenue from other 
sources 1,191,776 krans (Persia and the Persian 
question, ii, 480-1). By the year 1900 total revenues 
had ostensibly risen to 7,000,000 tamdans (Report on 
the Persian army, op. cit., 11-12). The proportion of 
the whole formed by land tax was, however, probably 
slightly less than had been the case earlier. In 1905, 
the year preceding the grant of the Constitution, the 
total revenue was put at roughly £ 1,425,000. 
Máliyyát (which consisted mainly of land taxes) 
amounted to £800,000. The percentage which it 
formed of the whole had thus considerably dropped, 
but it was still the largest single item and almost 
double the next highest item, which was customs 
(F.O. 416/26, App. (A) in Hardinge to Grey, London, 
23 December 1905, separate and confidential). Thus 
agriculture still retained in the early 20th century its 
importance as the main economic activity of the 
country, and the state still depended, as it had in 
earlier times, upon land taxes for its current ex- 
penditure. Basically, the old patterns of land revenue 
assessment and collection, which had shown a striking 
continuity over the centuries, lived on and rulers 
still looked to the land—and this, in effect, meant to 
the peasants—to provide them with the material 
resources to support themselves and their govern- 
ments, 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(A. K. S. LAMBTON) 


III.—IN OTTOMAN TURKEY. 


This term denoted in Ottoman usage both the land 
tax and the poll-tax on the state's non-Muslim sub- 
jects. In some documents the term kkarādi rwüsu 
refers to the djizya [q.v.] payers (M. T. Gökbilgin, 
XV-XVI. asırlarda Edirne ve Pasa livast, Istanbul 
1952, 158; the kantinndme of Kandiya dated 1081/ 
1670, in Ö. L. Barkan, XV ve XVI asırlarda Osmanlı 
imperatorluğunda sirai ekonominin hukuki ve mali 
esasları, i. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 351), whereas 
the word kharádj was only used for the tax put on the 
land. In the early period, both the kharédj and djizya 
were collected by the kharddjdj1, an official appointed 
to collect the kharádj, so that the officials collecting 
the djizya were also called kharádjdiis (Başbakanlık 
Arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü, Maliyeden müdevver 
defterler, no. 2775, p. 455). This state of affairs can 
also be seen in a kharadj register showing the records 
of kharadj and djizya between the years 954-6/1547-9 
(Maliyeden miidevver defterler, no. 191). 

The lands of the Ottoman Empire were, in financial 
theory, divided into three categories: (1) arádi- 
“Oshriyye; (2) arádi-i kharádjiyye; and (3) ard-i 
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memleket, but in practice there was a great variety of 
application. ‘Öskur land was the land given to the 
Muslims at the time of the conquests in return for 
a tithe. Kharddj land was the land retained by the 
non-Muslims in return for a tithe or greater propor- 
tion levied on its product, the kharadj-1 mukdsama, 
plus an annual requirement in cash. 

The so-called ard-i memleket (that is, state or miri 
land) was not the property of the subjects (re*àyà) 
but cultivated by them on a temporary basis; they 
paid kharadj-i mukdsama instead of ‘dshur, according 
to the amount of produce obtained from the land, and 
khavadj-i muwazzaf instead of the ¢ift akéest (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 4, 66, 297-8, Kantin-name-i Sulfan Siiley- 
man ve Ebws-Su*üd  Efendi'nifi ma'rüdát risálesi, in 
MTM, i (Istanbul 1331), 109). 

The 1081/1670 tahrir defteri of the island of Crete, 
newly added to the Ottoman Empire in 1080/1669, is 
the latest and perhaps the last register showing what 
the kharadj lands were and how this tax was applied. 
It was decided that one-fifth should be taken as 
kharadj-t mukdsama from the produce of the lands 
retained by the non-Muslims. Those harvesting two 
crops a year would pay kharadj twice. The vineyards 
and orchards were surveyed and a dirham-i shar% 
was taken annually from every djarib of them. 
Kharádj-i mubàáfa*a was a tax taken from the land 
even if the owner did not sow it. KAharád; lands were 
the full property of their owners, and therefore they 
had right to sell them as they liked; when the owner 
of the land died, it was divided between his heirs. 
If the non-Muslim owner of kharddj land abandoned 
his land and fled, then his land was rented out and 
its kharadj was taken from its produce (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 351-2). The financial difficulties of the 
Christian re*áyà in a newly-conquered land were taken 
into consideration. For example, in the island of 
Cyprus, immediately after its conquest in 980/1572, 
a register was made, and as a result of it, the non- 
Muslim subjects, taking into consideration their 
financial situation, were classified into three groups: 
the rich, people with average incomes (the middle 
class), and the people with lower incomes (Barkan, 
op. cit., 349). 

The kharádj taken from the non-Muslim subjects 
varied according to the productivity of the land and 
the type of agriculture practised on it. While 3 akčes 
were taken from every 100 vine-stems of a vine-yard 
in the region of Malatya, 10, 8, 6 or even 4 were 
taken in the Arab lands (966/1559 kánünnüme of 
Malatya sandjak). In Aleppo, 40 akées were taken 
from every roo fruit trees and 40 from every rooo 
vine-stems (978/1570 kánünnàme of Aleppo). In 
Damascus and Jerusalem, one akde for every 2 olive 
trees, 2 akčes for every date palm and walnut tree, 
one akt for every 5 other fruit trees, and 10 akées for 
every 100 vine stems, were paid as khavadj (kantin- 
names of Damascus and Jerusalem, in Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 116-7, 207, 217, 220). The money taken 
from non-Muslims as khkaraddj varied because of 
changes in the value of money, but it does not seem 
that there was a substantial variation in the amount 
of annual kharádj paid by the Christian subjects 
around the end of the gth/r5th and the beginning 
of the roth/16th centuries; the amount of the kharddj 
varied between 40 to 50 akées during the middle 
years of the roth/16th century (Barkan, of. cit., 23, 
57, 96, 1OI, 105, 240, 301, 303). But in some regions, 
for example in Karadağ (Montenegro), the amount-of 
kharádj remained at 33 aæķčes for a long period be- 
tween the years 934/1529 to 978/1570 (Kanum i 
Kanunname, Za Bosanski, Hercegevaski, Zverniski, 


Kliski, Crnegorski, Skadarski sandzak, Serajevo 1957, 
169, 173). However, some groups were exempted 
from the payment of the kharádj, including certain 
groups serving in the army such as the voynuks, 
Christian cavalrymen in the Balkans (H. Inalcik, 
Stefan Dusan'’dan Osmanh imperatorluguna, in Fatih 
devri üzerinde Tetkikler ve Vesikalar, i, Ankara 1954, 
173-4), and the Eflãķān or Wallachians serving as 
guards and watchmen in the fortresses and outposts 
of such places as Semendre (Smedereve), Vidin and 
Eramigeva (Kaniinname-i Al-i ‘Othman, ed. Mehmed 
‘Arif, Istanbul 1329, 63-4). Also exempted were 
miners and quarrymen together with their sons 
(Kaninndme-i liwa-i Bosna (Kanuni i Kanunname), 
I5, 41, 170), and the Christians employed in public 
service, e.g. as derbenddjis (guardians of internal 
security in the provinces) (Inalcik, op. cit., 224, docu- 
ment dated 12th Djumada II 860/18th May 1456). 

The kharadj collectors (khavadjdjiler) had registers 
listing the amounts of tax required (Topkapı Sarayı 
Müzesi Arşivi, no. 10140, defter dated 959, 1552), 
and the annual kharddj was collected according to 
this defter. Local officials were required to help the 
kharadj collectors (Kanuni i Kanunname, 41, 103). 
The re‘@ya acquired a receipt from the collector, 
which they had to keep. These receipts (Kharadj 
kaghitlari, kharád; tedhkireler) vecorded such informa- 
tion as the name of the tax payer and the name of 
his father, his country, the colour of his hair, beard 
and skin, plus his physical description, together with 
the year, month and day on which the tax was paid 
(for an example dating from 1765, see Henry Gran- 
ville, Observations sur l'état actuel de l'Empire Ottoman, 
ed. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, Ann Arbor 1965, 36-7). 
Because of the incidence of disputes and disagree- 
ments between the subjects and the kharddj-collec- 
tors, the activities of the latter were controlled and 
inspected by officials from the group of ¢@wushs of the 
Imperial court, and in the light of their findings, a 
new defter might be drawn up (Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi 
Arşivi, No. 1531, defter of 937/1531, No. 9691, 
document dated 932/1526). These inspections were 
made every three years. In the course of them, names 
of dead persons (mirde) were removed from the defter, 
and the names of those who had become old enough 
(baligh) to pay kharddj were added as nev-ydafte 
(Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü, Maliyeden 
müdevver defterler, no. 7534, 389; Barkan, Kanun- 
lar, 44). Women and children did not pay kharddj, 
but male children paid it when they were mature 
(Granville, op. cit., 36). 

The instructions given to the kharadjidjs defined 
their duties and sphere of authority. Of these, the 
oldest document is dated 880/1475-6. According to 
this, if some of the re*àyà on timár land ran away, 
the half of the kharád; of that land was to be taken 
from the timdr-holder and the other half from the 
remaining re“aya. If one of the kharad; payers died, 
then his yearly kharádj was taken from his family 
and relatives; if they were not able to pay this, then 
it would be taken once only from the other villagers, 
and afterwards his name would be removed from the 
kharád; register. Kharádj was collected by the 
kharádj-emin and his staff at the latest before the 
month of Sha‘ban every year, with the help of the 
local officials. The kharaédj money collected each day 
would be counted up in front of those concerned, 
weighed and set down in a special register with the 
help of the local kádi, and recorded village by village. 
These registers were forwarded with the money to 
Istanbul through the agency of one of the kharad; 
collectors (Kánün-nàme-i Sulláni ber müdjeb-i *orf-i 
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*Othmáni, ed. R. Anhegger and H. Inalcik, Ankara 


1956, 76-8). The heads of Christian villages, and their : 


notables such as priests, were charged with the 
responsibility of collecting the kAarádj, angaria and 
the other taxes (cf. Polonyals Simeon’un seyahat 
namesi (1608-1619), tr. H. D. Andreasyan, Istanbul 
1964, 134). 

The Christian dependent provinces like Ragusa or 
Dubrovnik, Moldavia and Transylvania were counted 
among the tributary re‘ãyāã because they paid an 
agreed, fixed amount every year (the kharád; makju‘) 
in gold (cf. N. H. Biegman, The Turco-Ragusan 
relationship, The Hague 1967, 132-3, 138, 140, 142 
and C, Orhonlu, Osmanlı tarihine ait belgeler: Telhisler 
(1597-1607), Istanbul 1970, 35); but the situation of 
Ragusa, because it accepted the payment of kharadj 
as a result of a peace agreement and not after con- 
quest, was somewhat different to that of Moldavia, 
Wallachia and Transylvania. The tributes taken 
from the peace agreements made after the victories 
of the Ottoman Empire in the west, at the times when 
it was powerful, were also described as kharddj, e.g. 
those paid at certain times by Austria and Venice 
(L. Fekete, Die Styagat-Schrift in der türkischen 
Finanzverwaltung, Budapest 1965, i, 481). In the 
11th/17th century, when there was a dispute over the 
question of borders, the Ottomans claimed (basing 
their argument on the defters) that the villages and 
towns in dispute belonged to the empire because of 
the presence there of kharadj-paying non-Muslim 
subjects (Fekete, Türkische Schriften aus dem Archive 
des Palatins Nikolaus Esterhazy, 1606-1645, Budapest 
1932, 65 ff., 82 ff.). 

From the end of the r2th/18th century, the task 
of collecting kharádj in the largely non-Muslim 
regions passed into the hands of the non-Muslim local 
élite (priests, headmen, etc.). From this time, too, 
the word kharadj came to be linked with the word 
badj in the phrase kharád; we bádj, which was current 
till the Tangimát period (K. Schwarz, Osmanische 
Sultansurkunden des Sinat-Klosters in türkischer 
Sprache, Freiburg-in-Breisgau 1970, 149 (dated 1112/ 
1700), 162 (dated 1194/1780) 185 (dated 1254/1838). 
The officers charged with collecting the kharadj were 
everywhere called kharddj-eminis, and at the begin- 
ning of the x9th century there was established an 
office of kharádj which looked after various problems 
involved in the tax and which later also took care of 
the djizya at the same time. 

The Tangimát decree of 1839 brought a new con- 
cept of citizenship into the society of the Ottoman 
state, the idea that both the Muslims and the Chris- 
tians living in the Empire were to be treated as equal 
before the law. This involved the question of taxa- 
tion, including the kharadj, for the abolition of which 
there was pressure from Western diplomats in 
Istanbul. 

A decision on this was only taken after the 1856 
reforms, when both kharadj and djizya were abolished, 
and instead, non-Muslim subjects were to pay a tax 
in lieu of military service (bedel-i ‘askert) (cf. G. 
Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, Travels in the 
Slavonic provinces of Turkey-in-Europe, London 1866, 
13, 67); the tax is also mentioned under the names 
Saskeri, kharádj, djizya, imdadiyye, mizümiyye, 
bedelat (cf. James Barker, Turkey, New York 1877, 
384; for the bedelat-i ‘askertyye, see Diistiir, Istanbul 
1289, ii, 26-33, and see also BADAL). 
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IV.—IN THE INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT 


In India, the term EAarádj was less common in the 
administrative literature, being replaced by other 
expressions such as Basil or maksul, meaning revenue 
or land-revenue. As in other Muslim lands, the kharád; 
in Muslim India also had two distinct forms, to which 
names of mukdsama and muwaggaf or wajifa were 
given. The former is defined as an impost which 
depended on the actual produce of the land, and was 
leviable only when the land was cultivated; the latter 
depended on the return that the land was capable of 
yielding, and was due whether the land was tilled o1 
not. It is the wazifa which is meant when the term 
kharádj is mentioned by the Muslim writers or histor- 
ians of India, unless the mukdsama is specifically 
named. 

The earliest record of the imposition of the kharadj 
in Muslim India relates to the reign of Sultan ‘Ala? 
al-Din Muhammad Khaldji (695-715/1296-1316), who 
fixed the standard of the revenue-demand at one- 
half of the produce, an arrangement which set the 
pattern for the agrarian system in the 7th/13th and 
8th/14th centuries. A notable aspect of the implemen- 
tation of the kharadj was a remarkable degree of 
harmony in the relation between the Sultan and the 
tribute-paying Hindu chiefs. 

The system initiated by ‘Ala? al-Din was never 
completely put into effect and soon fell into desue- 
tude; it was not till the time of Shér Shah that any 
effort was made to revive it. The changes which the 
Dihli sultans endeavoured to introduce were after- 
wards perfected in the system which the Mughal 
administration under Akbar adopted concerning the 
imposition of the kharadj. Akbar first established a 
uniform standard of length which he termed gaz-i- 
tlahi [q.v. in Suppl.) (corresponding to the Arab 
dhirà* [g.v.)) and having adopted the djarib, which 
he called bigha, as the measure of surface area, he 
fixed it at 3,600 square gaz. The land was divided into 
four kinds on the basis of its potential fertility. Of 
these four kinds, only the category called Perowty, 
ie. land kept out of cultivation for a short time to 
regain its strength, was in reality the kharádj-i 
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wagifa of the Islamic law which Akbar imposed, and 
the person immediately liable for the kkarádj was 
the husbandman, who was assured of all required 
assistance by the state. In terms of the principles 
of this kind of khavadj, the cultivators who paid taxes 
direct to the state received proprietary rights from the 
conquerors in respect of the lands which they tilled. 

Akbar's system of kharád; revenue collection did 
not cover his entire dominion, for the outlying 
stibas contained large tracts of land which were 
left unmeasured; hence, in such cases, the Emperor 
himself, in accordance with the rules of kkarádj-i 
mukásama, retained ownership of the land. The 
tenure and the position of the cultivators under 
Diahàngir and Sháhdjahàn was pretty much the 
same as was in vogue under Akbar's policy of settle- 
ment. The ownership rights of the husbandmen to 
the land of the kharddj-i wazifa continued to prevail 
even throughout Awrangzib’s puritanical reign. 
Under Awrangzib, the religious jurists on whose 
fatwas or pronouncements the royal orders were 
issued, sought guidance not from the rules or orders 
of Shér Shah or Akbar, but from the standard 
Islamic law books or commentaries written at an 
earlier period in the Arab lands. Standard authorities 
such as Abi Hanifa and Abii Yusuf were closely 
consulted when farmans regarding the kharadj were 
drafted, with the result that Islamic terms, ideas and 
institutions, which were not in accordance with the 
facts of indigenous Indian life, were imported into 
the Muslim Indian system more vigorously. 

In the midst of the chaotic political conditions 
following Awrangzib’s death in 1118/1707, when 
some strong-armed adventurers took over the reins 
of rulership as stibadars in outlying areas of the 
empire, the regular institution of the kkarddj fell 
into disruption. The exigencies and characters of 
the rulers in particular territories brought about 
various pressures on the land, so that in some 
localities the cultivator, who was normally left with 
two-thirds of the produce of the land after paying 
one-third as kharadj, had to remain content with 
the bare minimum necessary for his and his family’s 
subsistence. This state of affairs continued to prevail 
in the country till the British rulers brought about a 
settlement of the land revenue in 1793. 
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KHARAG (usually shortened to Kharg; Kharak 
in Arabic), a coral island in the Persian Gulf off the 
coast of Persia at lat. 29° 16’ N, long. 50° 19’ E. 
Lying 55 km. northwest of Bishahr [g.v.], the island 
is 8 km. long from north to south and 4 km. broad. 
Much of it is covered by treeless hills with a maximum 
height of 75 m. Four km. to the north is the smaller 
island of Kharga (Arabic Khuwayrik). Between 
the two islands and also west of Kharag are banks 
where pearls of exceptional value were sometimes 
found until commercial pearling withered away in the 
present century. 

Whether Kharag is to be identified with one of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf mentioned in the Greek 
and Roman sources remains uncertain. An examina- 
tion of burial caves and rock carvings has indicated 
that a Christian community existed on the island in 
the 3rd century A.D. 
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The early Muslim geographers list Kharag as be- 
longing to the kava of Ardashir Khurra [see FĪIRŪZĀ- 
BAD]. It is also described as lying opposite the town of 
Djannába [g.v.]. According to Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
Kharag as a port of call on the route from al-Basra 
to *Umàn and India was known for its cereals, grapes, 
and dates. 

Yakit, who visited Kharag more than once, saw 
the shrine pilgrims believed to be the tomb of 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya [q.v.], a belief Yakat 
declares unhistorical. Yakit quotes Abū ‘Ubayda as 
saying that Abi Sufra, the father of the renowned 
Umayyad general al-Muhallab (¢.v.], was a native of 
Khiarag who, for his military prowess, was adopted 
by the tribe of al-Azd. Abu ‘Ubayda’s statement is 
corroborated by verses of al-Farazdak. 

In modern times Kharag first became prominent 
in the second half of the 12th/18th century, when the 
Dutch East India Company made it the main base for 
its commercial activities in the Persian Gulf. The 
company's factor, the Prussian Baron von Knip- 
hausen, secured the cession of the island by Mir Nasir, 
the lord of Bandar Rig on the mainland 35 km. to the 
northeast. Building a fort on the northeastern side of 
the island, the Baron proceeded to develop a flour- 
ishing community, described in detail by the English- 
man E. Ives and the German C. Niebuhr, who stayed 
there in 1171/1758 and 1178-9/1765 respectively. 
Shortly after Niebuhr left, the Dutch were driven out 
by Mir Muhanna of Bandar Rig, who took up resi- 
dence on the island. Karim Khàn Zand [q.v.] then 
invested the island and forced Mir Muhann to flee to 
al-Basra, where he met his end. Karim undertook to 
turn Kharag over to the French East India Company, 
but the suppression of the company prevented the 
arrangement from being consummated. Again during 
the reign of Fath-‘Ali Shah [¢.v.], Persia was on the 
point of giving Kharag to the French but was 
thwarted by British pressure. 

In 1247/1832 bubonic plague on the Persian coast 
impelled the British Political Residency in the Gulf 
to move temporarily from Büshahr to Khárgü, and 
Consideration was given to making Khàrag its per- 
manent site. When Persian arms advanced against 
Afghanistan, the British landed troops on Kharag in 
1254/1838 and held it until 1259/1842, during part 
of which time the Residency was headquartered on 
the island. Lord Auckland, the Governor General of 
India, dreamed that ‘‘Karrak ... could become the 
Singapore of the Persian Gulph’’. The initial Russian 
protest against the occupation of Kharag had failed to 
sway the British government, but prolonging the 
British presence there would have run the risk of 
giving Russia an excuse to move against Persia in the 
north, and in 1260/1844 the British coal depot was 
removed from the island. 

Britain at the outset of its war with Persia in 
1273/1856 again seized Kharag, whose Persian 
garrison had already been withdrawn. This time the 
grip on the island was kept for only a little more than 
a year. General Sir J. Outram, commander of the 
expeditionary force, advocated without success 
transferring the Political Residency from Büshahr to 
Khàrag. For years thereafter the island's importance 
derived in the main from the skill of the pilots it 
provided for the upper Gulf and from its quarries for 
stone used in road building. 

The growth of the oil industry has given Khàrag a 
newly significant place on the map. The waters off the 
mainland coast of Persia (now Iran) are too shallow 
to accommodate large ships, while the island, lying 
30 km. away from the coast, has waters deep enough 
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for this purpose. When Iran’s production of oil for 
export mounted in the mid-2oth century, Kharag 
was selected as the new terminal for shipping crude 
oil. Pipelines were laid to bring crude in from the 
producing fields as well as refined products from 
Abadan [q.v]. Huge storage tanks were built on 
Khárag to hold millions of barrels of oil. Tankers 
coming to carry the oil away berth at a jetty or a 
sea island; the largest of these vessels displace 
500,000 tons. Khàrag itself also lies within a recently- 
discovered area for the production of oil, with the 
Darius field stretching westwards from the island into 
the waters of the Persian Gulf. Moreover, the National 
Iranian Oil Company has constructed on Khārag one 
of its most elaborate petrochemical complexes. 
Besides the oil installations, the new prosperity has 
brought to the island greenhouses for the cultivation 
of vegetables. 
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AL-KHARA?ITI, Ast BAKR MUHAMMAD B. DJA‘FAR 

B. MUHAMMAD B. SAHL AL-SAMARRI, traditionist 
and man of letters, originally from Surra man 
ra?à (Samarra; Zirikli, Alam, vi, 297, makes him a 
native of Samaria/Sàmira), who was, in particular, 
the pupil of ‘Umar b. Shabba [g.v.]. In 325/937 he 
went to Damascus and taught there hadith, dying at 
‘Askalan (at Jaffa, according to Zirikli) in 327/939 
aged ca. 9o years. He left behind several works on 
ethics and on belles-lettres, one of which has been 
printed at Cairo in 1350/1931-2, the Kitab Makarim 
al-akhlak wa-ma‘aliha. Others are preserved in 
manuscript (see Brockelmann, S I, 250); K. I*tilàl 
al-kultib fi akhbadr al-‘ushshak, K. Masawi ’l-akhlak 
wa-madhmümihà, Fadilat al-shukr, K. Kam‘ al-hirs 
bi ’l-Rana‘a, K. al-Kubir, K. Hawátif al-diinn wa- 
Sadjib ma yuhka ‘an al-kuhhan, Ta‘alik li-bn ‘Isa 
al-Makdisi. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Udaba, xviii, 98; 
Khatib Baghdadi, Tavikh, ii, 139; Sam‘ani, Ansab, 
f. 192b; Ibn al-‘Imad, Skadharat, ii, 309; Ibn 
Taghribardi, Nudjum, iii, 265; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam, vi, 298; DM, iv, 210. (Ep.) 
KHARAKANT, Asv 'r-HasAN CALI B. AHMAD, 

Persian mystic who died on the roth Muharram 
425/5th December 1033 at the age of 73. The nisba 
refers to the village of Kharakan situated in the 
mountains to the north of Bistam on the road to 
Astarábád (modern Gurgàn). There are several 
variants for the vocalisation of this place-name even 
in the early sources for the life of this mystic. This 
confusion may very well be the result of the existence 
of other place names with the same consonant out- 
line, such as Kharkàn near Samarkand and Kharra- 
kàn between Hamadàn and Kazwin. In the poems of 
‘Attar, the name of the mystic is consistently treated 
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as a word with a closed first syllable (Kh. rkani). The 
form preferred in this article is based on the explicit 
Statement by Sam‘ani, who seems to have had a 
first-hand knowledge of the area (cf. Yàküt, ii, 424; 
see further on this question, Le Strange, 23, 366; 
Schwarz, Iran, vi, 822; R. A. Nicholson, The Math- 
nawi..., Commentary to Book iv, 348, Heading [2]). 
Instead of the patronymic “Ibn Ahmad”, which is 
supported by all the early sources, “Ibn Dja*far" is 
given by Djàmi and by many subsequent writers who 
were dependent on him. 

The few details which are reported concerning the 
external life of Kharakani point to a humble origin. 
He is said to have been a donkey-driver at the time 
when he was called to the mystic path (Sam'àni). As 
a youngster, he tended the cattle for his parents. 
But even in his later years he lived very close to 
the peasants of his home country. He seems to have 
travelled very little. There are no reports about his 
formal education, and he claimed to be an illiterate 
(ummi) who was ignorant about the correct pronun- 
ciation of even the most commonly used Arabic for- 
mulae (Ansari, Tabakat, 510); some of his sayings 
show traces of a local dialect. 

Kharakani described himself as a resident (mukim) 
shaykh who only travelled in the spirit. The renown 
of his high spiritual rank, gained after long years 
of extreme ascetism, attracted a great number of 
pilgrims to the hostel which was attached to his her- 
mitage. Among his visitors were the most prominent 
representatives of Süfism in his time. The meeting 
between Abii Sa‘id b. Abi ’l-Khayr and Kharakani in 
the latter’s khanakah has been recorded with many 
details in the hagiographies of both skaykhs. ‘Abd 
*Allàh al-Ansàri al-Harawi, who was much impressed 
by Kharakani, regarded him as an adept (muntahi) 
and chose him as his spiritual guide. Other well- 
known visitors were Abu’l-Kasim al-Kushayri, and 
from outside the mystic circles, Abü *Ali Ibn Sina 
and Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna. Whereas the genuine- 
hess of the reports about the last two visits is ques- 
tionable, the attention paid to Kharakàni by the 
great Siifis of his time is undoubtedly historical, and 
fits very well into the pattern of Khurásàánian 
mysticism in the beginning of the 5th/11th century. 
The learned Süfi shaykhs of the larger cities, in 
particular of Nishapiir, took a lively interest in the 
single-minded and uncompromising spirituality of 
local mystics who stayed within the geographically, 
as well as intellectually, much more restricted realm 
of the small towns and villages where they were born. 
Another mystic of this type was Abu’l-‘Abbas al- 
Kassab of Amul, a butcher turned into a mystic, who 
enjoyed a similar reputation as Kharakani. He is 
reported as having predicted that his “‘little bazar” 
(bazárak) would, after his death, be taken over by 
Kharakàni (Ansgàri, Tabakát, 308). There is no 
evidence, however, of a formal initiation in the form 
of the bestowal of a khirka, as Kassab did in the case 
of Abii Sa‘id (cf. Ibn al-Munawwar, 50 f.). Kharakàni 
laid claim to a direct succession to the spiritual 
essence (rikdniyyat) of Aba: Yazid Tayfir al-Bistami 
[g.v.] in spite of the great interval between his lifetime 
and that of his teacher. Abü Yazid is said to have 
announced the coming of Kharakàni and to have 
initiated him in a dream after he had made a series of 
miraculous nightly visits to the tomb of Abü Yazid in 
Bistàm. A spiritual relationship of this kind, in which 
the normal requirement of personal contact between 
pir and murid is disregarded, is often designated as an 
“Uwaysi’’-relationship. Its archetype is the influence 
exerted by the Prophet on the pious YemenI Uways 
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al-Karani [g.v.] in spite of the fact that they never 
actually met. The line of mystic tradition which runs 
through al-Bistámi and Kharakàni was later in the 
same century attached to the classic siisila of Sifism 
by Aba ‘Ali al-Farmadi (d. 477/1084). In addition 
to his regular affiliation to Abu ’Il-Kasim al-Gurgani 
(d. 469/1076-7), al-Farmadi chose also Kharakani 
as his initiator, although it is hardly likely that both 
men ever met personally. In this way, Kharakàni 
has become a spiritual ancestor of the farika of the 
Khwadjagan out of which the Nakshbandiyya order 
developed in the 8th/r4th century. The interest of 
later generations in Kharakani’s mysticism is also 
Shown by the use of anecdotes about him in Sifi epic 
poetry, notably in the works of ‘Attar and of Mawlana 
Djalal al-Din Rimi. Shihab al-Din Yahy4 al-Suhra- 
wardi, the Shaykh al-Ishrak (d. 587|rrgr), inserted 
Kharakani after al-Halladj and Abi Yazid in the line 
of Khusrawániyyün who transmitted ecstatic mysti- 
cism to him from a pre-Islamic Iranian source (cf. H. 
Corbin, En Islam iranien, ii, Paris 1971, 36). 

It appears from some of the stories told about 
Kharakàni's relationship to contemporary mystics 
that his claim to the spiritual succession of Abü Yazid 
made him into a rival of the leading shaykh of the 
Jayfiriyya tradition in Bistam, Aba ‘Abd ‘Allah 
Muhammad al-Dastani (d. 417/1026), who is often 
referred to as Shaykh al-Masha@yikh (cf. Hudjwiri, tr. 
Nicholson, 164; Djami, Nafahat, 338 f.). 

According to his hagiographer, the shaykh ex- 
pressed the wish to be buried in Bistam near the 
tomb of his teacher. In the 8th/14th century his grave 
was visited there by Ibn Battüta (iii, 82; Beirut 1379/ 
1960, 390). But al-Kazwini (Athdr al-bilad, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 243) asserts that his 
grave was to be found in Kharakàn itself. Recently, 
a mausoleum of Kharakani has been discovered in 
the village of Kal‘a-yi Naw, north-east of Bistam; 
it was not, it seems, erected earlier than the Mongol 
period (see R. Hillenbrand, in Ivan, ix (1971), 161). 

Apart from the reflection of his personality in the 
accounts of his contemporaries, a considerable num- 
ber of the sayings of Kharakàni have been preserved. 
There is no question of a systematic exposition of a 
coherent mystic doctrine. These sayings contain the 
account of a direct mystic experience expressed in 
bold and terse statements which sometimes possess 
a great poetic force. The influence of the celebrated 
utterances of Abii Yazid is unmistakable. A sharp 
distinction is made between the profane or the 
“created beings” (kkalk) who remain attached to the 
created world, and the ‘‘brave ones” (djawanmardan) 
who venture out strive for a return to the world of the 
Command (‘alam al-amr) to which they really belong. 
The path of the latter goes through severe ascetic 
training and should end with the total extinction of 
the self (fana?) and the subsequent permanence in the 
will of God. The ascetic preparation has no value 
in itself. The attainment of the goal is entirely an 
act of Divine Grace. This idea is linguistically ex- 
pressed by the use of passive verbal forms whenever 
there is a reference to the fulfilment of the mystic's 
aim. At that stage, the mystic ceases to be the actor 
of his own deeds and the speaker of his own words. 
The highest gift granted to the adept is gnostic know- 
ledge (tarifa) which is to be distinguished from the 
positive knowledge (*/5) of the theologians. When 
the former kind of knowledge has been attained to its 
full extent, it appears to be identical with the con- 
tents of the religious Law. Kharakani emphasizes 
that he would refuse to travel any path that would 
deviate from that of the Prophet. In spite of this 
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| adherence to Islamic orthodoxy, he dares to discour- 
| age other mystics to travel on to Mecca once they 
have ''crossed the deserts of Kharaķānī”, i.e. after 
they have visited him and have accepted his teaching. 
The way of Kharaķāni is a path of sorrow (andāh) and 
anxiety (kabd) which is contrasted to the joyfulness 
(skādī) and relaxation (başt) of mystics like Dāstānī 
and Abū Saʻid. Humility and self-glorification aie 
curiously mixed in the utterances of Kharakani. He 
claims to be one of the rare true servants of God, 
and many of his sayings have the form of direct 
revelations from the Unseen. There are also some 
accounts of experiences in the higher world. One of 
his pupils recognises him as the kufb of his age. 
The superior status of the shaykh enables him to act 
as a mediator for other people before the Divine 
Judge. On the other hand, Kharakàni takes great 
pains to conceal the graces bestowed on him. Neither 
his ascetic merits nor his miraculous powers, which in 
the case of Kharakàni consist in particular of the gift 
of foresight (firāsa), should mislead the true mystic 
into false pretentions. It is thereforé to be regarded 
as a special favour of God to His friends that He 
helps them to conceal these graces from the eyes of 
the profane. (On the characteristics of Kharakàni's 
mysticism, see also S. de Beaurecueil, Ansari, 65-67). 
The sayings of Kharakani have been collected by 
one of his followers in the Kitab Nir al-‘ulam. Of 
this work, only an abstract seems to have survived 
in the so far unique manuscript British Museum Or. 
249, dated 698/1299 (cf. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian 
manuscripts in the British Museum, i, 342a; ed. by 
E. E. Bertel's, in Ivan, iii (1927), 155-224 = Isbrannie 
Trudi. Sufizm i sufiyskaya literatura, Moscow 1965, 
225-78; the linguistic particularities of this text have 
been studied in the Introduction to Bertel’s edition 
as well as in M. Taki-Bahar, Sabkshinasi, ii, Tehran 
n.d., 226-8 and G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens 
monuments de la prose persane, Paris 1963, 123-4 and 
passim), Considerably more of the contents of the 
original has been preserved in the long section on 
Kharakàni in the Supplement to *Attár's Tadhkirat 
al-awliya’, ii, ed. Nicholson, Leiden-London 1907, 
201-55. The Nr ai-*ulüm was divided into ten 
chapters, the last of which contained hagiographic 
Stories (manakib) about the shaykh. Another chapter 
was devoted to the prayers (munadjat) of Kharakàni. 
A small separate collection of prayers is also known 
to exist (cf. H. Ritter, in Isl. xxv (1939), 63). The 
attribution of the edition of the Munddjat of Abi 
Yazid al-Bistami to Kharakani (cf. L. Massignon, 
Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane*, Paris 1968, 274) needs to be verified. 
Two short risálas attributed to Kharakàni have 
recently come to light in Pakistan (cf. A. Munzawi, 
Fihrist-4 nuskhahà-i khaffi-i farsi, ii, Tehran 1349 sh., 
rror (nos, 10165-10166). There are also a few quat- 
rains attributed to him (see, e.g. Nadjm al-Din Daya, 
Mirsdd al-‘ibad, ed. Tehran 1337/1377, 25, 28; 
Amin-i Ahmad-i Razi, Haft Iklim, ed. Dj. Fadil, 
Tehran 1340 sh., iii, 335; Rida-Kuli Khan Hidayat, 
Riyad al-‘anifin, Tehran 1305/1887-8, 28-9; idem, 
Madjma al-fusahd?, ed. Tehran 1295/1878, i, 66; 
Ethé, Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the 
India Office Library, i, Oxford 1903, no. 1747, fol. 1b). 
A commentary to one of the sayings was written by 
Nadjm al-Din Daya (cf. F. Meier, in Isl. xxiv (1937), 
38 n.). One of the divinely-inspired utterances 
(shathiyyat) of Kbarakani has been studied by 
Rüzbihàn Bakli. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works 
| Quoted in the article: Hudjwirt, Kashf al-mahdjüb, 
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tr. Nicholson, London 1911, 163; Ansari Harawi, 
Tabakat al-sifiyya, ed. Kabul 1962, index; Halat-u 
sukhanan-i shaykh Abd Said, ed, St. Petersburg 
1899, 14, 69; Muhammad b. al-Munawwar, Asrár 
al-tawhid, ed. Tehran 1332 sh., 51, 53, 57, 146-58, 
234, 269; al-Sam‘ani, Kitáb al-Ansáb, ed. Leiden- 
London, fol. 194b; Rüzbihàn Bakli, Sharh-i shaf- 
hiyyát, ed. Tehran-Paris 1966, 41, 317-18; Abu'l- 
Mafàkhir Yabyà Bàkharzi, Atwrád al-ahbáb, ed. 
Tehran 1340 sh., 117; ‘Attar, Manfik al-tayr, ed. 
M. Dj. Mashkür, Tehran 1347 sh., 114, 167, 170; 
Ilahi-ndma, ed. Leipzig 1940, 362-3; Musibat- 
nama, ed. Tehran 1338 sh., 360; Asrár-nàma, ed. 
Tehran 1338 sh., 115-6 (cf. H. Ritter, Das Meer der 
Seele, Leiden 1954, index, and 775); Djalal al-Din 
Rimi, Mathnawi-i ma‘nawi, ed. London 1925- 
1940, iv, bayt 1802 ff., 1925 ff.; vi, bayt 2204 ff.; 
Djàmi, Nafahát al-uns, ed. Calcutta 1859, 336-8 
(no. 364), 381-4; idem, Manàkib shaykh al-Islim 
‘Abd Allāh al-Ansári, ed. A. J. Arberry, in IQ, vii 
(1963), 65-6; Nicholson, The Miystics of Islam, 
London 1914, 87, 133-8, 145; idem, Studies in 
Islamic mysticism, Cambridge 1921, 42-4; Mas- 
signon, La passion @’Al-Husayn ibn-Mansour al- 
Halladj, Paris 1922, 426; E. E. Bertel’s, in Is- 
lamica, iii (1927), 54 ff.; S. de Laugier de Beau- 
recueil, Khwadja Abdullah Ansari, Beirut 1963, 
62-74; J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi orders in 
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ahwal-t shaykh Abu’l-Hasan Kharakani, akwaél-i 
ahl-4 tasawwuf dar bara-i ü ba-damīma-i Munta- 
khab-i Nér al-‘uliim mankül az nuskha-i khajfi-i 
London, ed. by Mudjtaba Minuwi, Tehran 1354 sh. 
For further references, see Storey, i, 927 f. 
(J. T. P. DE BRUIJN) 
AL-KHARAKI, Ast Bakr MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD 
B. (ABI) Brsun, BAnà? AL-DiN and Suams aL-Dtn (and 
also ABU MUHAMMAD ‘ABD AL-DJABBAR B. “ABD AL- 
DjaBBAR B. MUHAMMAD) AL-THABITI AL-HUSAYNi 
AL-Marwazi, Persian mathematician, astronomer and 
geographer, who also concerned himself with philo- 
sophical questions. He seems to have been a native 
of Kharak (see Yàküt, s.v.) near Marw, whence his 
nisba (which Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf, Tehran 1947, 
338, reads as al- Khiraki). He lived in Marw, whither 
he had been summoned by the Kh "àrazm-Shàh Kutb 
al-Din Muhammad (490-521/1097-1127) or by Atsiz 
(521-51/1127-56), and he also lived in Nishàpür. He 
died at either Marw or Kharak in 533/1138-9. 
Amongst his works, al-Risdla al-shamila, on 
arithmetic, and al-Risala al-maghribiyya are lost, 
but there are extant manuscripts of his works on 
cosmography: (1) Muntahad 'l-idrak fi taksim (or 
takdsim) al-aflak, which included, according to 
Hadjdji Khalifa, 1852-3, three parts—(a) the struc- 
ture of the spheres, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, etc. (b) the shape of the earth, with its devi- 
sion into an inhabited zone and an uninhabited zone, 
the differences in the ascendants (fali‘) and the 
ascensions (majdli‘), according to geographical 
position (c) chronology; the conjunctions, especially 
those of Saturn and Jupiter; and the periods of 
revolution (adwár), In this work there is a description 
of the five seas borrowed from al-Djayhani (301/ 
913-14), in which it is asserted that the Atlantic 
communicates with the Indian Ocean, just as the 
Black Sea communicates by means of the Don 
(Tànis) with the Baltic (ed. and tr. C. A. Nallino, 
Albatenii Opus astronomicum, Milan 1903-7, i, 169-75). 
(2) Kitáb al-Tabsira fi ilm al-hay?a, a work basically 
concerned with astronomy, and shorter than the 
preceding work. According to Hàdjdji Khalifa 338, 
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it was dedicated to the minister Abu 'l-Husayn *Ali b. 
Nasir al-Din, and contained two parts concerning the 
celestial spheres and the earth respectively. In it, the 
author shows the positions of the apogees for the 
beginning of the year 1444 of the Seleucid era (1 
October 1132), and he brought the longitudes of 
al-Battani down to his own time (Nallino, op. cit., 
i, 240). 

In these two works, al-Kharaki develops the 
theory that the celestial bodies do not move along 
imaginary circles, but are drawn along by material 
spheres. The antecedents of this view can be found 
in Ptolemy's Planetary hypotheses, and the same idea 
was set forth by al-Kházin [g.v».] and by Ibn al- 
Ha ytham [q.v.]. Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi (633-710/1236- 
1311) airs this view in his N?hàyat al-idrák fi diráyat 
al-aflak, referring both to al-Kharaki and to Ibn al- 
Haytham, and in Europe, it was known to Roger 
Bacon (ca. 1214-92). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 624, S I, 863; 
Suter, Mathematiker, 116, 161, 164; Sarton, In- 
troduction, ii, 204-5, 750, 956, 1018; E. Wiedemann, 
Zur Geschichte des Kompasses..., in Zeilschr. 
Phys., xxiv (1924), 166-288; idem and K. Kohl, 
Einleitung zu. Werken. von al-Charagti, in SPBMS 
Enlg., \viii-lix (1926-7), 203-18; Zirikli, A‘lam, vi, 
210. (E. WIEDEMANN -[J. Samsô)) 
KHARAN, a former native state of western 

Balitistan, now incorporated in Pakistan. Geo- 
graphically, it comprises a wide basin, that of the 
Mashkel river in the west and the Baddo in the east, 
between high ranges of mountains, the Ra’s Kih 
rising to 9,900 feet; the valley terrain includes an 
extensive rigistan or sand desert. The population is 
largely Balüc, with some Brahüis in the eastern part. 

The early history of Kharan is very obscure. Local 
tradition says that the Nawshirwani chiefs entered 
Kharan in the 8th/i4th century. Over the ensuing 
centuries, these chiefs gave a vague allegiance to 
rulers in Persia, Kalat and Afghanistan at different 
times; up till the period of Nadir Shah Afshar (mid- 
18th century), Khàràn seems generally to have been 
considered as an extension of the Persian province 
of Kirman. The energetic Nasir Khan of Kalat [see 
KILAT] brought Kharan under his suzerainty, until 
conflicts in the latter half of the 19th century be- 
tween Mir Khudàdàd Khàn of Kalat and Azad Khan 
of Kharan inclined the latter to the Afghan side. 
In 1884, Sir Robert Sandeman, the pacifier of Balt- 


| Gistan, visited Kharan and arranged a settlement 


between the rival rulers. Khárán continued to 
acknowledge Kalàt's general suzerainty, but now 
received an annual subsidy from the Government of 
India and referred disputes to the British Political 


: Agent in Quetta (see T. N. Thornton, Colonel Sir 


Robert Sandeman: his life and work on our Indian 
frontier, London 1895, 101, 180-2). It was around this 
time also that the frontier on the west of Kharan and 
the adjacent parts of Baliitistan with Persia was 
demarcated. Few travellers visited Kharan before 
Sandeman’s time; one of the few who did, H. Pottinger 
(1810), alludes to the fine camels of Kharan and to the 
fact that the local chief, Sardar ‘Abbas Khan 
Nawshirwani, had recently declared himself indepen- 
dent of Mahmiid b. Nasir Khan of Kalat (Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde; accompanied by a geographical 
and historical account of those countries, London 1816, 
129-30). 

Disputes and conflicts with Kalat in 1940 led to 
an agreement whereby Kharan was recognized as a 
separate native state under its own Nawab. The latter 
immediately acceded to Pakistan in 1947. In 1952 
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Khàràn was merged into the Balütistàn States Union, 
till in 1955 the whole of Balütistàn was incorporated 
in the single unit of West Pakistan. Kharan now 
forms a District of Pakistan (area 18,553 sq. miles) 
under a Deputy Commissioner; the population in 
1961 was 42,483. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India*, xv 
247-50; R. Hughes-Buller, Baluchistan District 
gaseteer series, 1907; Population census of Pakistan 
IgÓr. District census reports, Kharan. 

(C. E. BoswoRTH) 

KHARANA, a fortified building, usually re- 
ferred to as Kasr Khardna. It is strategically located 
in the Transjordanian desert, 60 km. SE of ‘Amman 
in lat. 31° 42’ N. and long. 36° 79’ E., on the edge 
of a wadi at the meeting of several desert tracks. 
The land is stony, infertile and geologically basaltic 
(whence conceivably a connection of its name with 
Arabic karra [q.v.]), and there is no obvious water 
supply; 2 km. to the WSW is an Upper Palaeolithic- 
Mesolithic site, with an abundance of flint imple- 
ments. The entrance to Kasr Kharana (see Plate 
xxix a) incorporates two stone blocks with part of a 
Greek inscription, suggesting that there was an earlier 
building nearby, of the late Roman or Byzantine 
period. 

The building is approximately 35 m. square, and 
is two stories high; it is built of rough masonry with 
decorative brick inserts and plaster details. The 
outer wall has a round tower at each corner, and 
semi-circular towers at the centre of the N, E and W 
sides. The single entrance is on the S side, flanked 
with quarter-round projections, with a large window 
above and a row of decorative niches. The walls 
are pierced with loopholes of unusual design, the 
vertical opening topped by a single stone against 
which two bricks are set diagonally. Between the 
two rows of loopholes and an upper row of rectangular 
openings are horizontal bands of decorative brickwork 
inserted in the masonry, the bricks being placed 
diagonally to produce a herringbone pattern. 

Inside, the covered entrance leads to a central 
courtyard, surrounded on all sides by bayts of varying 
dimensions, on two floors. Round the courtyard 
there was once a gallery, which has now disappeared 
(see Plate xxix b). Access to the gallery, and to the 
rooms on the upper level opening off it, was by 
means of two sloping ramps. The larger rooms on the 
upper floor are roofed by transverse vaults of stones 
set end to end, supported on triple engaged columns 
without bases or capitals, all plastered over. Two of 
these rooms have semi-domes at the far end, sup- 
ported at the angles by squinch arches (see Plate 
xxx a). The rooms are plastered, with simple deco- 
rative mouldings, and a number of carved roundels 
with formal, symmetrical plant designs. 

Important evidence for the date of Kasr Kharana 
was the discovery by B. Moritz in 1905-6 of a 
graffito inscription on the wall of one of the upper 
rooms (see Plate xxx b). This inscription in eleven 
lines, and another three-line inscription nearby, are 
amongst the earliest extant painted Arabic texts. 
The last three lines contain the statement, "Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Umar wrote [it] on Monday three [nights] 
remaining from Mubarrem of the year two and 
ninety” (tr. N. Abbott). This date corresponds to 
Monday, November 24th, 710 AD. It has been 
conjectured that ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umar (whose 
name is given thus at the beginning of the inscription) 
was a member of al-Walid’s entourage, returning 
from a visit to Mecca in 91/710. Whilst the inscription 
Cannot be interpreted in any way as evidence for 
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the Muslim origin of the building, it does provide 
a useful terminus ante quem. Most authorities, and 
notably K. A. C. Creswell, have identified the build- 
ing as Sàásáànid, and have associated it with the 
Persian occupation of 614-28 A.D. Creswell and 
others, have observed that many of the structural 
and decorative features, such as the use of elliptical 
arches, the squinches, the engaged columns support- 
ing transverse arches, and the quarter-round entrance 
towers, find their parallels in Sasanid and Mesopota- 
mian architecture; Creswell has also pointed out that 
the obviously defensive nature of the structure sets 
it apart from the majority of the later Umayyad 
desert palaces, which were seldom fortified. 
Bibliography: A complete bibliography is 
given by K. A. C. Creswell in his note on Kasr 
Kharāna, Early Muslim architeciure, Umayyads, 
A.D. 622-750, Oxford 1969, ii, 44-49. The most 
important works include the first account of the 
building by Gray Hill, Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement, 1896; J.A. Jaussen and 
R. Savignac, Les châteaux arabes de Qeseir ‘Amra, 
Hardneh et T&ba, Paris 1922, contains a detailed 
description; B. Moritz, Ausflüge in der Arabia 
Petraea, in MFOB, iii, (1908); A. Musil, Kusejr 
*Amra, Vienna 1907; idem, Arabia Petraea, 
Vienna 1907-8; G. L. Bell, Ukhaidir, Oxford 1914; 
J. Sauvaget, Remarques sur les monuments omeyya- 
des, in JA, ccxxxi (1939-40); idem, La mosquée 
omeyyade de Médine, Paris 1947; G. Lankester 
Harding, The antiquities of Jordan, London 1969; 
H. Gaube, Ein arabischer Palast in Stidsyrien, 
Hirbet el-Baida, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1974, 74-5; 
J. Warren, A Sasanian attribution of two buildings 
in Jordan, in Art and Archacology Research Papers, 
xi, London 1977, discusses the relationship with 
the ribaj on the citadel in ‘AmmAn; for the painted 
inscription, see RCEA, i, 1931, and the discussion 
of it by N. Abbott, The Kasy Kharana Inscription 
of 92H (71o A.D.) a new reading, in Ars Islamica, 
xi-xii (1946). (J. CARSWELL) 
KHWARAZM, in post-Mongol times increasingly 
known as Khiwa, the province lying along the lower 
course of the Ama Darya {q.v.] or Oxus, classical 
Chorasmia. In the early Islamic period, the southern 
boundary of Kh¥arazm was considered to be at 
Tahiriyya, five days’ journey downstream from 
Amul-i Shatt (modern Càrdjüy), the crossing-place 
of the Khurasan-Bukhara caravan route. Táhiriyya 
lay just to the south of the gorge of the ''lion's 
mouth”, Dahan-i Shir, where the river narrows at 
modern Düldül Atlaghàn near Pitnyak. However, the 
Ghaznawid historian Bayhaki (sth/irth century) 
reckoned Darghàn (in post-Mongol times, Darüghàn- 
Atà), to the north of the gorge, as the beginning of 
Khvàrazm. Below the gorge, the Amü Darya fans out 
into an extended delta plain, with numerous river 
channels and irrigation canals (artks), as far as the 
shores of the Aral Sea. This plain forms an island of 
fertility and cultivation within the surrounding steppe 
and desert, linked only with Transoxania by the 
strips of agricultural land along the Ama Darya 
banks, and one would expect that in such a well- 
watered region, comparable in many ways to the 
habitat of the Nile and Mesopotamia, a sedentary, 
agrarian society would early arise. Soviet archaeology 
has in fact shown that the Kelte Minar Late Neolithic 
culture was characteristic of the region in the fourth 
millenium B.C., whilst in the second millenium B.C. 
the Taza Bagh Yab culture was typical of the 
Kh*¥4razmian Bronze Age (see S. P. Tolstov, Drevniy 
Khoresm, Moscow 1948, and A. L. Mongait, 
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b. The internal courtyard. Note the springing of arches and the traces of a gallery, now disappeared, on the 
first floor. 
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b. Squinch arch in upper room, with graffito inscription between the springing of the arch and the 
angle of the walls, dated 91/710. 
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Archaeology in the U.S.S.R., Moscow 1959, 263-77). 

The etymology of the name Khvàrazm has evoked 
much speculation. In his article Kkvarazm in the 
Mu‘djam al-buldan, ed. Beirut 1374-6/1955-7, ii, 
395-8, Yakit offers a folk-etymology relating to two 
outstanding features of the province, the food gained 
for the Kh*4razmians from the Ami Darya and its 
channels, sc. the fish, and the trees and bushes which 
probably covered some part at least of the region 
in early times and supplied fuel for cooking; the 
traveller Ibn Fadlàn (309/921-2) remarks on the 
cheapness and easy availability of firewood there. 
Hence, Yàküt says, khvar — ''flesh" (lahm), and 
r.g.m. — “firewood” (kajab). Outside the realm of 
fancy, an obvious meaning for the name might well 
be “lowlands”, if the -zmi- element of the Achaemenid 
name for Kh"àrazm, Huwárazmis, reflects Middle 
and New Persian zamin “land” and the first element 
in New Persian khvár 'low, abject". Another sug- 
gestion has connected the first element with khürshid 
“sun” and has explained it as "the land of the rising 
sun", reflecting Kh"àrazm's position on the north- 
eastern periphery of the Iranian heartlands; and a 
further explanation has been that of “‘fruitful land”, 
linking the first element with New Persian kA"urdan 
“to eat”. Tolstov has even explained it as “the land of 
the people Khwarri or Kharri", connecting these with 
the Hurrians who founded the Mitanni kingdom in 
northeastern Mesopotamia and the Lake Van region 
in the middle of the second millenium B.C., pre- 
sumably positing a migration of the proto-Hurrians 
westwards from Central Asia. Whether Kh¥arazm 
is to be identified with the Airyanem vaego ‘Aryan 
range” of the Avesta, sc. with the homeland of the 
old Iranian sacred books, as was maintained by, e.g. 
Marquart, is unproven but not unlikely; W. B. Hen- 
ning suggested a possibility that the Gath4s, the oldest 
part of the Avesta, were composed in northern 
Khurasan, the region of Marw and Harat, perhaps 
then part of the pre-Achaemenid kingdom of Khvà- 
razm. 

It certainly seems that in Achaemenid times 
Kh*drazm was a flourishing land, and on the evidence 
of the Behistun and Persepolis inscriptions, was 
subject to some degree of Achaemenid control. 
Khvàrazm or Huwárazmi$ provided a ‘‘dark-blue 
stone" (? turquoise) for decorating the palace of 
Darius at Susa. Herodotus alludes to what he calls 
"the plain of the Akés River", ie. the Oxus, as 
part of the Achaemenid dominions, and mentions the 
presence of Chorasmian and Parthian troops in the 
army of Xerxes as a special division under Artabazus 
son of Pharnaces; he further says that these soldiers 
were equipped in the same fashion as the Bactrians, 
sc. with Median caps, bows and short spears. By 
the time of Alexander the Great, however, the 
Kh*arazmians had somehow thrown off Persian con- 
trol, and when Alexander was in Bactria in 328 B.C. 
he received a visit from the King of Chorasmia, 
Pharasmanes, and his retinue of 1,500 cavalrymen. 
Apparently Pharasmanes claimed sovereignty over 
all the steppes westwards from Chorasmia to Colchis 
on the Black Sea shores—by no means an impossible 
boast, given the long-standing political, commercial 
and cultural connections of Khvàrazm with the Volga 
basin and South Russia. 

Once the exiguous Greek sources become silent, 
we are dependent for literary evidence about the next 
centuries on the equally fragmentary information 
from the Kh'árazmian Islamic scholar Birüni (d. 
after 442/1050) (q.v.], a Kh várazmian patriot who was 
clearly conscious of the ancient glories of his home- 


land. In his al-Athdy al-bákiya, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 
1878, 35-6, tr. idem, The chronology of ancient nations, 
London 1879, 40-2, he has a section on the ancient 
history and rulers of Kh*4razm and on its era. He 
also wrote a special history of the province, the 
Kitab al-Musadmara fi akhbér Kh»drazm, cited by 
Yakit (who visited Kh*drazm personally in 616/ 
1219-20, travelling from Marw in the depths of the 
harsh steppe winter) and utilised by Bayhakl in the 
closing section of his Mudjalladat (Ta°rikh-i Mas‘idi, 
ed. Ghani and Fayyad, Tehran 1324/1945, 665-91, 
tr. Arends, Istorya Mas‘uda (1030-1041)?, Moscow 
1969, 805-36); it is regrettable that no parts of this 
work on the pre-Ghaznavid history of Kh¥adrazm 
have survived. 

Until recent decades, we have had to depend largely 
on Birünl for the history of the semi-legendary and 
pre-Islamic past of Kh"árazm. He says that the 
land was first colonised 980 years before Alexander 
the Great, sc. before the Seleucid era, i.e. in 1292 
B.C., when the hero of Iranian epic Siyávush came 
to Khvárazm, and his son Kay Khusraw was estab- 
lished on the throne 92 years later, in 1200 B.C. 
He starts giving names only with the Afrighid line 
of Kh"árazm-Shàhs, having placed the ascension of 
Afrigh in 616 of the Seleucid era, i.e. in 305 A.D. 

The oldest Chinese name for Kh"árazm, Yue-kien, 
given in the annals of the Earlier Han (first and 
second centuries B.C.), suggests as the centre of 
Khvàrazmian power Gurgàndj (q.v.], earlier form 
Urgandj, on the left bank of the Amü Daryà in lower 
Khvárazm. However, Ptolemy mentions that this 
centre lay on the right bank of the river, correspond- 
ing to the position of the royal palace excavated by 
Tolstov at Toprak-kala and that of the later capital 
of the Afrighids, Kath [9.v.] or al-Fir/al-Fil, and 
this seems both historically and archaeologically 
more probable. The remarkable results of Soviet 
archaeological work have indeed vastly widened our 
knowledge of the pre-Islamic history of Khvárazm. 
Well over 1000 pre-Islamic and early-Islamic coins 
have been found, together with many inscriptions in 
the Kh"àrazmian language and script on vessels, 
documents, etc. (see on these, below). In general, 
these results show that Birüni's dates and names 
are not to be relied upon, for he was writing about 
matters which he could not verify. Thus V. A. Liv- 
shits has shown from dated Kh"árazmian artefacts 
that Birüni's eras from the Siyavushid foundation of 
the kingdom and from the establishment of the 
Afrighids, were never in actual use; instead, there was 
an official era beginning in the opening years of the 
Christian era, and probably to be connected with the 
rise of the new, pre-Islamic line of Shahs and the 
achievement of independence from Parthian control, 
a control which seems to be attested by the clear 
Arsacid influence in coin designs, etc. (The Khwarez- 
mian calendar and the eras of ancient Chorasmia, in 
Acta antiqua academiae scientarum hungaricae, xvi 
(1968), 433-46, and see KHYĀRAZM-SHĀHS). 

We are wholly dependent on archaeology for any 
information at all on social and economic topics. 
Soviet research has provided much basic data, though 
these may be capable of various interpretations. It 
has shown the presence of extensive agricultural 
estates, with outlying field systems irrigated by 
networks of ariks or canals, and with central concen- 
tration points and fortified citadels, within which 
the peasants and their herds could take refuge. It 
is likely that, as at all times in its known pre-modern 
history, Kh¥arazm’s borders were under pressure 
from the pastoralist nomads of the surrounding 
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steppes, probably by peoples like the Massagetes and 
Sakas in early times, and certainly by Turkish tribes 
like the Oghuz, Kiptak, Petenegs, etc. in Islamic 
times. Birüni speaks in his Athar, 236, tr. 224, of 
annual expeditions led by the Kh"àrazm-Sháhs 
against the Oghuz, so that there was an autumn 
festival in Khvàrazm called faghburtyya “that of the 
King's expedition" (faghbur — Iranian baghpur). It 
seems certain that in the 4th/roth century a group of 
Oghuz, perhaps semi-sedentarised and practising 
some agriculture and fishing but still inclined by 
nature to plundering and rapine, were established 
near the mouth of the Syr Daryá or Jaxartes only ten 
stages from Khvàrazm, and their Yabghw or leader 
spent his winters at their settlement of Yengi-kent 
(Dih-i naw, al-Qarya al-djadida, modern Djànkent- 
kala). The fortified nature of the KhW*¥drazmian 
agricultural domains can thus be easily explained by 
this need for security against external marauders. 
It is less certain that these fortified enclosures were, 
as Soviet authorities have suggested, designed also 
for internal defence purposes, in the shape of peasant 
revolts against the ‘feudal’? landowners of the 
province. 

Tolstov adduces in support of his argument the 
events surrounding the Arab conquest of Kh¥arazm 
in 93/712 by Kutayba b. Muslim al-Bahili, the lieu- 
tenant in Khurasan of the great governor al-Hadjdjadj 
b. Yüsuf. There had been attempts by the Arabs in 
the early Umayyad period to extend their raids 
through Transoxania to Kh"árazm, and historians 
like Balàdhuri, Tabari and Ibn al-Athir mention 
various raids, such as that led by Salim b. Ziyáàd in 
61/681 against a town on the borders of Kh¥arazm 
(possibly Hazárasp) where the local Iranian princes of 
Soghdia had banded together to resist the Arabs. 
Kutayba was able to intervene in internal Kháraz- 
mian politics because he was summoned in from 
Marw by the Afrighid Shah, unable by himself to 
make headway in a civil war with his younger 
brother Khurrazad (‘‘the sun-born one”), who had 
seized power. Tolstov interprets Khurrazad’s move- 
ment as one of social protest, of the Neo-Mazdakite 
type familiar in the disturbed countryside of Persia 
at this time, a rising of the urban and rural masses 
against the KhWarazm-Shah and the landed aris- 
tocracy (what Tabari, ii, 1237, calls ''the dihkáns and 
marzbans’’). He bases himself on Tabari's information 
that Khurrazàd confiscated the slavegirls, fine 
horses, precious articles, etc. of those connected with 
the royal court; but the social implications of all this, 
if there were any, are not really explicit in the Arabic 
sources, See H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab conquests in 
Central Asia, London 1923, 42-3; Tolstov, Auf den 
Spuren der alichoresmischen Kultur, Berlin 1953, 
239-45; B. Spuler, Ivan in früh-islamischer Zeit, 
Wiesbaden 1952, 31. 

At all events, the two Arab invasions of this year, 
entailing the killing by the Arabs of the Kh¥arazm- 
Shah himself, brought the province for the first time 
into the Arab orbit, and the Arabs were able to exact 
the payment of tribute and the supplying of auxiliary 
troops. Much damage seems to have been wrought 
by the incoming Arabs. Birüni says that Kutayba 
slaughtered all those who knew the old Kh*¥arazmian 
script and who knew the old historical traditions. 
This is doubtless an exaggeration. The requirement 
of tribute lapsed, and Islam was certainly not im- 
planted immediately. The Afrighids themselves did 
not become Muslim till three generations or so later, 
perhaps in the caliphate of al-Ma’miin. The Shahs 
continued to join with the Soghdian rulers of Trans- 


oxania in common hostility to the Arabs, encouraging 
intervention by the Turks and Chinese; in 133/751 
we hear from Chinese sources of an embassy from 
the Shah Shawushfar(n) (whose name is also known 
from coins) to the Imperial Court (Chavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, 
St. Petersburg 1903, 145). The Khárazmian language 
survived for several centuries to come, and so must 
some at least of the culture and lore of ancient 
Kh"àrazm, for it is hard to see the commanding 
figure of Birüni, a repository of so much knowledge, 
appearing in a cultural vacuum. 

The persistence of the Kharazmian language was, 
in fact, an outstanding manifestation of Kh *arazmian 
ethnic and cultural vitality. Linguistically, this 
eastern Iranian language occupies a position midway 
between Soghdian on the east, known to us from a 
large number of Manichaean, Buddhist and other 
texts, and the rather less well-known Parthian on the 
west; an especially interesting feature of Kharaz- 
mian is its conservative character in preserving many 
Avestan words (cf. the hypothesis, mentioned above, 
that the Gathas were composed in northern Khurasan, 
then part of the pre-Achaemenid state of Chorasmia). 
It was a written language well before the Arab 
conquest, utilising, like Pahlavi, Parthian and 
Soghdian, an alphabet ultimately derived from the 
Aramaic one. This early stage of the language is 
known to us from the finds of Soviet archaeology, 
coin inscriptions, legends on pottery and silver 
vessels, documents on wood and leather, and many 
funerary inscriptions from ossuaries, but few of these 
texts have so far been satisfactorily published. It 
seems likely, however, that the Kh*4razmian script 
emerged around the first century B.C. and was 
probably influenced by the practice of the Arsacid 
Parthian chancery. Kutayba's invasions may have 
ended the old scribal tradition, but the language 
itself persisted, now written in the Arabic alphabet 
but with several characters modified to render the 


characteristic sounds of Khárazmian, eg. for the 


labiodental fricative v or B, and - for the africate /s 


(as in Pashto) and probably for its voiced equivalent 
dz; these modified characters are to be found, for 
instance, in several manuscripts of Birüni's works 
where Kh"àrazmian names and terms are cited. It 
may be that Birünl knew something of the old 
Khvàrazmian script, but this is uncertain. Kh ¥araz- 
mian speech struck the Muslim geographers and 
travellers to the province as particularly quzer and 
harsh; Ibn Fadlàn compares it to the chatter of 
starlings and the croaking of frogs (A. Z. V. Togan, 
Ibn Fadláns Reisebericht, Leipzig 1939, text 7, tr. 12). 

The main sources for our rather exiguous know- 
ledge of later Kh’drazmian are the glosses in the 
Khvárazmian scholar Zamakhshari’s Arabic dic- 
tionary the Mugaddimat al-adab, together with 
Kh*árazmian sentences in a series of Arabic legal 
works adapted for use in Kh*¥arazm, in particular, the 
Kunyat al-munya of Mukhtar b. Mahmid al-Zahidi 
(d. 658/1260). Khvàrazmian culture and speech felt 
the pressure of Turkish infiltration from northern 
Khvàrazm southwards, leading to the disappearance 
of the original Iranian character of the province and 
its complete turkicisation today, but Kh*¥arazmian 
speech probably lasted in upper Kh"árazm, the 
region round Hazarasp, till the end of the 8th/14th 
century. See on the Kh®*drazmian language, W. B. 
Henning, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1. Abt., 
4. Band, 1. Abschnitt, Ivanistik, Leiden-Cologne 
1958, 25, 56-8, 81-4, 109-20, and D. N. MacKenzie, 
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in Cambridge history of Iran, iii, The Seleucid, Parthian 
and Sasanid periods, ch. xxv(f); the Kh¥arazmian 
dictionary on which Henning was working till his 
death remains unpublished, but a section of it has 
now been edited by MacKenzie, A fragment of the 
Khwarezmian dictionary ..., London 1971. 

The religious pattern of early Islamic Kh"àrazm 
shows the gradual permeation of Islamic faith and 
learning, so that Kh"àrazm became, like Khurasàn 
and Transoxania, a bastion of Sunni orthodoxy and 
scholarship, attested by the large number of tradi- 
tionists, lawyers, theologians, etc. with the nisba ''al- 
Khwārazmī”. The great mathematician Muhammad 
b. Mūsā al-Kh"ārazmī (d. after 232/847) [q.v.] 
flourished at a time when the Kh¥arazm-Shahs were 
only just becoming Muslims themselves, and in the 
following century we have such outstanding figures as 
the poet and prose stylist Abū Bakr Muhammad b. 
al-‘Abbas al-Khwarazmi (d. 383/993) [g.v.], and the 
Sàmánid secretary and official Aba’ ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kh várazmi (q.v.], author of 
the pioneer encyclopaedia of the sciences, the Mafatih 
al-*ulüm. 'The Arabic literary and philological sciences 
flourished there, as is shown by the section on the 
fudala? Khvürazm in Tha‘alibi’s anthology, the 
Yatimat al-dahr, ed. Cairo, iv, 194-255, and by the 
figure of Birüni himself. Birüni normally used Arabic 
for his learned and scientific works, but he must have 
been trilingual in Kh"àrazmian, Arabic and New 
Persian. One manifestation of the orthodoxy of 
Kh"àrazm was, according to Ibn Fadlan, the custom- 
ary cursing of ‘Ali at the end of the daily prayers. 
Mu‘tazilism was specially linked in the popular mind 
with Kh"árazm (cf. Yàküt, Irshád, vi, 155), and 
according to Ibn Battüta, Mu*tazili ideas were still 
held by Kh"àárazmian scholars long after they had 
disappeared from the Muslim lands further west. 
We may also suppose that Kh"àrazm was, like 
Transoxania, a jumping-off point for dervishes and 
other enthusiasts to undertake missionary work 
within the steppes, and KhWarazmian ghdazis manned 
ribats or frontier posts on the steppe fringes against 
the marauding Turks. 

Zoroastrianism seems to have lasted in Kh¥arazm 
till the 5th/11th century, though Birini, Athdr, 235 ff., 
tr. 223 ff., says that the Zoroastrians were then 
only a small remnant, who went through the outward 
forms of their religion and observed its festivals, 
without knowing much about its inner spirit. 
Christianity was more flourishing. Birüni again tells 
us, Athar, 288, tr. 282-3, that the Christians of 
Khvwàrazm were Greek Orthodox Melkites, their 
connections with the Byzantine world being made 
doubtless via the overland route to the Caspian and 
South Russia. Although the Christianity of Iran and 
Central Asia was strongly Nestorian, with its metro- 
politan centre at Marw, Birüni also mentions a Melkite 
metropolitan for Iran based on Marw also. There 
were, moreover, some Jacobites or Monophysites in 
Khvárazm. An 8th century Melkite Notitia episcopa- 
tum shows that the Melkite bishopric of Khwiàlis or 
Kh"várazm fell administratively within the archi- 
diocese of Doros in the Crimea, see the map in Tolstov, 
Auf den Spuren, 247. In the mid-7th/13th century, 
Latin travellers mention the Christians of Urgené 
(Gurgandj) as stemming from Khazar, Alan and 
Russian communities, and shortly afterwards, the 
Armenian king Haiton mentions that the Kh¥arazm 
Christians came under the Patriarchate of Antioch 
{see Barthold, Zur Geschichte des Christentums in 
Mittel-Asien bis zur mongolischen Eroberung, Tü- 
bingen-Leipzig 1901, 32-4). In the early Islamic 
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period, we hear of Kh*¥arazmian Christians playing a 
réle as officials and secretaries; Ibn Fadlan found 
that the faithful intendant of the ‘Abbasid vizier Abi 
'l--Hasan Ibn al-Furát's estate at Artakhushmithan 
was a Christian. 

The Arab geographers of the 4th/roth century 
give detailed accounts of the topography and climate 
of Kh¥drazm (with much emphasis on the intense 
cold of the winters) and of the flourishing economic 
and commercial condition of the province. The 
political division between the local governors con- 
trolling Gurgandj in the northwest and the Afrighid 
Shàhs ruling the ancient capital Kath in the east, a 
division which may conceivably go back to Kutayba's 
conquest, though this is uncertain (see KHWARAZM- 
SHAHs], was a reality in the early 4th/1oth century; 
the rise to power at the end of the century of the 
Ma?münid family in Gurgàndj is probably to be con- 
nected with the commercial florescence of the town, 
situated as it was at the end of the trade route to 
South Russia and the northern forest zone. The 
extent of this trade may be gauged by the implanting 
of colonies of Khàrazmian traders (on the evidence 
of toponomy) in South Russia and eastern Europe, 
and by the fact that Ibn Fadlàn, on his mission to 
the King of Bulghàr, left Gurgàndj in a caravan of 
3,000 camels and 5,000 people. Kath itself nonetheless 
still prospered, and the Hudtid al-‘dlam, tr. 121, 
describes it as “the emporium of the Turks, Turki- 
stān, Transoxania and the Khazars”. A detailed 
account of the topography and geography of Kh"ā- 
razm at this time can be found in Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion*, 142-55, see also Le 
Strange, The lands of the eastern Caliphate, 443-59. 
The geographers’ accounts show that cultivation and 
the pattern of settlement there were still to some 
extent dependent on the position of the Amü Daryà 
and its frequently-changing channels; the citadel and 
palace of the Afrighid Shahs in Kath was gradually 
undermined by the river waters, and by the mid- 
4th/roth century the citadel and old city had been 
abandoned and a new city built to the east. As for 
the products of Khvàrazm, the sources mention fruit 
(especially melons, which in the Caliphates of al- 
Ma’min and al-Wathik were exported in leaden, 
snowpacked containers as far as Baghdad, and which 
Ibn Battüta also praises as ones of incomparable 
quality), dried fish, textiles, cheese, snow, bows, etc. ; 
whilst imports from the steppes and forests included 
sheep, camels, furs, hides, honey, hardwoods, and 
above all, Turkish and Saklabi slaves. 

In the 4th/roth century Kh¥arazm was nominally 
under the suzerainty of the Samanid Amirs of 
Bukhara, but little is known of the internal history of 
the province during these last few decades of Afrighid 
rule. In 385/995 the Ma?münids of Gurgàndj over- 
threw the ancient dynasty and themselves assumed 
the title of Kh"àrazm-Shàhs, but in 408/1017 the 
province passed to the Ghaznawids; this control by 
Sultàn Mahmüd meant the end of political power in 
Kh'àrazm exercised by local dynasties, just as the 
extinction of the Sàmànids in Transoxania meant the 
end of direct Iranian rule there. In the cases of both 
regions, the assumption of power by Turkish rulers 
and the breaking-down of the northeastern bulwark 
of the Iranian world against pressure from the steppes 
inaugurated an accelerating process of ethnic and 
linguistic turkicisation; Kh"àrazm became wholly 
Turkish, and in Transoxania, only the restricted 
district of Tajikistan survives of the formerly vast 
Iran extérieur. Kh"àrazm came into the Saldjük orbit 
after the downfall of Ghaznavid power in Khurasan, 
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and was ruled by Turkish slave governors on behalf of 
the Saldjük Sultáns. In the last years of the 5th/roth 
century, the governor Anüshtigin Gharca?i succeeded 
in founding an hereditary line in Kh¥arazm, whose 
members also took the title of Kh¥4razm-Shahs and 
who were, after the middle years of the 6th/12th 
century, virtually independent (for details of the 
history of these three centuries before the Mongol 
invasions, see KHYARAZM-SHAHS). 

The extensive empire built up by this last line 
of Kh¥d4razm-Shdhs nevertheless crumbled before the 
Mongol onslaught, and the Shah ‘Ala? al-Din Muham- 
mad’s capital of Urgené (the former Gurgándj) fell 
to Caghatay and Ogedey in 618/1221 after a valiant 
defense. After this, the northern part of Khvàrazm 
and the lower Syr Daryà region came within the 
lands of the Golden Horde for 140 years, with only the 
southern part, including Kath and Khiwa, coming 
within the Caghatayid wius; till ca. 751/1350 Khvà- 
razm was directly ruled by the Golden Horde Khàns, 
and after the collapse of the Il-Khànids in Persia, 
Khvárazm formed the base for military operations 
against Khurasan. Thus the greater part of Khvárazm 
was politically linked under the Golden Horde with 
the region with which it had so many ancient links, 
that of the Volga basin and South Russia, and this 
unity favoured the growth of commerce across the 
steppes connecting the two regions; ca. 740/1340 Ibn 
Fadl Allàh al-*Umari found prices almost identical in 
the Golden Horde centre of Saray on the Volga and in 
Urgené, and the same weights and measures were in 
use in both cities (see Spuler, Die Goldene Horde, dic 
Mongolen in Russland 1223-15021, Leipzig 1943, 275, 
390). The capital Urgent was rebuilt in 628/1231 on 
a new site some distance from the old Gurgandj (Ibn 
al-Athir, xii, 323, who calls the capital madinat 
Kh"árazm, in accordance with the tendency to name 
a capital after the province or region in which it is 
situated), and Ibn Battüta, who travelled from Sarày 
to Khwàrazm and Transoxania a century later, ex- 
patiates on its flourishing state, its fine markets and 
its populousness; Kath, on the other hand, had sunk 
to the status of a village. Kh *arazm also became once 
more a home of learning and the arts, so that ‘Abd 
al-Razzàk Samarkandl describes it in his Majia* ai- 
sa*dayn as "the rendez-vous of the most distinguished 
figures of the world", madjmat-i a'yàn-i djihàn. 
Ibn Battüta again praises the charitable foundations 
of Kh¥a4razm, the madrasas, hospitals, etc., some 
of which had been built by Ozbeg Khan’s governor 
there, Kutlugh Timür, and he visited the hospice at 
the tomb of the great Safi shaykh Nadjm al-Din al- 
Kubrà, killed by the Mongols when they captured 
Urgené, and the tomb of Zamakhshari (Rihia, iii, 
3 ff., tr. Gibb, iii, 541 ff.). The tomb of Kutlugh- 
Timir’s wife Tura Beg Khanum, which Ibn Battüta 
mentions, still survives in the ruins of Old Urgent, 
Kunya Urgené, as does that of Nadjm al-Din al- 
Kubrà (see Athdr al-Islam al-ta’rikhiyya fi 'l-Ittihad 
al-Sifiyyiti, Tashkent ca. 1962, Pls. 18, 19). 

Two or three decades after Ibn Battita’s visit, 
there arose in Kh"àrazm an independent minor 
dynasty, the Süfids, of a Kongrat Turkish tribe; the 
coins in Kh¥arazm for the Khàns of the Golden Horde 
cease in 762/1361, and those of Husayn Süfi, founder 
of the line, commence in 765/1364. Husayn Süfi 
displaced the Caghatayids from Kath and Khiwa, and 
held off Timür from Kh"àrazm till 781/1379. The 
line revived after a temporary submergence under 
the Timürids, with help from the Golden Horde Khan 
Toktamish, but in 790/1388 Sulaymàn Süfi was 
defeated and this time Timür razed Urgené to the 


ground. Khvárazm never really recovered from this 
blow, and it seems henceforth to have lost its former 
importance in both the cultural and commercial life 
of Central Asia. 

In the oth/15th century, possession of Kh*arazm 
alternated between the Golden Horde Khàns and the 
Timürids, but members of the Süfi family seem to 
have retained local power as governors; *Uthmàn b. 
Muhammad Süfi is mentioned in 868/1464 as vassal 
of the Khan Mustafa. In 911/1505 Kh*¥4razm passed 
to Muhammad Shaybani, founder of the Ozbeg 
amirate in Transoxania, and in 916/1510 briefly to the 
Safawid Shàh Ismà'il, the opponent of Shaybàni. 

A new local Ozbeg dynasty now appears in Khvà- 
razm, like the Shaybànids of Transoxania descended 
ultimately from Djoti, son of Čingiz Khan, but only 
remotely connected with the main line of the Shay- 
banids. This was the dynasty of ‘Arabsh4hids (917- 
end of the 11th century/1511-end of the 17th century), 
whose genealogy (conjectural in parts) is given by 
Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie, 
274-5. The centre of the new principality lay at 
Khiwa, which from Timürid times onwards becomes 
the principal city of Kh¥arazm, and the ‘Arabshahid 
capital from the amirate of Arab Muhammad I (rorr1- 
32/1602-23) onwards. Khiwa must be an ancient, 
pre-Islamic Kharazmian settlement. Khiwa, older 
form Khiwak, is already described as a place of fair 
importance by the 4th/1oth century geographers, and 
became further celebrated as the birthplace of Shaykh 
Nadim al-Din al-Kubrà (g.».]. Yáküt says that its 
people were in this time still Shafi‘is, whereas the rest 
of Kh’arazm had become Hanafi. Now, reversing the 
older process, the city of Khiwa began to give its 
name to the whole province, henceforth usually 
known as the Khanate of Khiwa. The old city of 
Urgené, only partly rebuilt by Timür, must have 
become deserted, for a new Urgené arose 20 miles 
northeast of Khiwa, and soon became the most im- 
portant commercial centre of Khiwa; the ancient 
capital Kath, by then very shrunken, had to be 
completely abandoned when the channel on which it 
was situated dried up. However, the ‘Arabshahid 
Khan Muhammad Anisha (1074-85/1663-74) built a 
new Kath on the left bank of the Ami Darya below 
New Urgené. 

The ‘Arabshahids exercised direct rule in Khvà- 
razm, and held suzerainty over a considerable area 
beyond it, extending to the northern rim of Khurasan 
and to the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, the 
regions known as *'the side of the mountains", as 
opposed to “the side of the water”, those regions 
lying along the Amür Daryà. Two of the Bukhàrà 
Ozbeg Amirs, ‘Ubayd Allàh b. Mabmüd in 945/1538 
and ‘Abd Allah b. Iskandar in 1001/1593 and 1003-05/ 
1595-7, managed briefly to occupy Kh*¥arazm, but 
on the whole the «Arabshàhids maintained themselves 
against their Transoxanian neighbours, and at times 
carried warfare as far as Bukhara itself, as did 
Muhammad Anüsha in 1076/1665. Nevertheless, the 
cultural level of the ‘Arabshahid kingdom was 
perceptibly lower than that of Transoxania. The best- 
known ruler of the dynasty was Abu ’l-Ghazi Bahadur 
Khan [q.v.] (1054-74/164 4-63), the author in Caghatay 
or Eastern Turkish of the Shedjere-yi Terakime on the 
history of the Mongols and the Shadjarat al-Atrak on 
the history of the Shaybanids, completed by his son 
Muhainmad Anüsha; but Abu 'l-Ghàzi states at the 
outset in the latter work that he was forced to write 
the history of his land because none of his subjects 
was educated enough to undertake this task. 

After the end of the *Arabshàhid line, there fol- 
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lowed various fainéant khans of Cingizid lineage but 
little competence or power, who were summoned 
from the steppes; the real holder of power in Khiwa 
was general the Inak (ie. senior member and 
military chief) of the Kongrat tribe, who simply sent 
these khàns back to the steppes when they proved 
inadequate for his purposes. It was in the 12th/18th 
century that relations between the Khanate of Khiwa 
and the expanding power of Russia began to assume 
some importance. Already, the Ural Cossacks had 
been attracted by the famed richness of Kh¥arazm 
and had raided New Urgené. In 1717 Peter the Great, 
drawn by the possibility of opening up an overland 
trade to Bukhara and India, and acting on a pretext 
that was to be much used in the process of the Russian 
reduction of Central Asia, viz. the release of Russian 
prisoners, sent a military expedition against Khiwa 
under the Circassian adventurer Bekovit. The 
attempt failed, but in 1153/1740 the Persian conquer- 
or Nadir Shah Afshar conquered Bukhara and Khiwa 
temporarily; however, Nadir’s nominee to the throne 
in Khiwa, Tagir, did not long survive the Shah’s 
withdrawal. 

From now onwards, the Khiwa Khanate in general 
and the topography of the capital begin to be well- 
known from the accounts of Russian and western 
European travellers and visitors. Khiwa suffered 
badly from the raids from the south of the Yomut 
Tiirkmens of the Kara Kum desert, who almost com- 
pletely destroyed the city shortly before 1184/1770; 
these Tiirkmens were however driven off and the city 
restored in that year by the Inak Muhammad Amin. 
In 1219/1804 the Inak Iltiizer, grandson of Muham- 
mad Amin, assumed the title of Khan, and the 
remaining Khans of Khiwa were all from his line. 
Warfare with the Khans of Bukhara continued in the 
early roth century, and in an expansionist phase 
under the Khan Muhammad Rahim (1221-41/1806-26) 
and his son Allah Kuli (1241-58/1826-42), the Khiwa 
Khànate assumed its greatest extent, from the shores 
of the Aral Sea and the Syr Darya mouth, to the 
south of Marw. 

But Russian expansionism now assumed serious 
proportions. The winter expedition of 1839-40 from 
Orenburg under General Perovski failed miserably, 
but soon afterwards, the Khàn had to accede to a 
set of Russian demands, after vainly trying to open 
up relations with Great Britain. The Russians 
founded a fort named Kazalinsk at the mouth of the 
Syr Daryà in 1847, used subsequently as a base 
against the Khànate of Khokand and Tashkent, but 
also constituting a threat to the flank of Khiwa. The 
Khànate was prosperous enough internally at this 
time, as is shown by the Szfárat-nàma-yi Kh*vàrazm, 
the account of the Persian envoy Ridà Kuli Khàn, 
who visited Khiwa in 1267/1851 to negotiate the 
freeing of Persians captured by the Türkmens in 
Mazandaran and Khurasan and then sold in the slave 
markets of Khiwa (French tr. by Ch. Schefer, Relation 
de l'ambassade aw Kharezm de Riza Qouly Khan, 
Paris 1879). It continued, however, to be harassed 
by Türkmen depredations, and was at odds with the 
Khànate of Bukhàrà. When in 1873 Russian forces 
from Orenburg, Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore of 
the Caspian, Perovski on the lower Syr Daryà and 
Tashkent, advanced simultaneously on Khiwa, the 
Khàn had to capitulate after some fighting. Sayyid 
Muhammad Rahim lost all his territories on the right 
bank of the Ami Darya to Russia, and in his trun- 
cated Khanate on the left bank, was to be under the 
protectorate of Russia, to consider himself as ‘‘the 
obedient servant of the Emperor of all the Russias”, 


and was to pay a heavy war indemnity. The Khans of 
Khiwa were never considered by the Tsarist govern- 
ment to be on the same level as those of Bukhara. 
Internal dissensions within Khiwa and attacks by the 
Tirkmens still continued, but the last Khan, Sayyid 
‘Abd Allah (1918-20) faced an invasion by Bolshevik 
troops and had to abdicate in February 1920 in 
favour of a nominally independent Kh"àrazmian 
People’s Soviet Republic. This lasted only till 1924, 
when the internal frontiers of Central Asia were 
redrawn by the USSR government on ethnic lines, 
so that the right-bank areas of the old Khiwa Khanate 
were incorporated in the Uzbek SSR and the left- 
bank ones in the Turkmen SSR. 

Bibliography: In addition to those works 
mentioned in the article, see Sachau, Zur Ge- 
Schichte und Chronologie von K hwárizm,in SBWAW, 
lxxiii (1873), 471-506, Ixxiv (1873), 285-330; 
Barthold, A shori history of Turkestan, and A 
history of the Turkman people, in Four studies on 
the history of Central Asia, i and iii; E. Bret- 
schneider, Mediaeval researches from eastern Asiatic 
sources, London 1910, ii, 91-4; F. H. Skrine and 
E. D. Ross, The heart of Asia, a history of Russian 
Turkestan and the Central Asian Khanates, London 
1899; G. E. Wheeler, The modern history of Soviet 
Central Asia, London 1964; Z. V. Togan, 14, art. 
Hárizm; BSE?, xlvi, 324-7; Mayer, Bibliography of 
Moslem | numismatics, s.v. Khans of Khiva, 
Khwarizmshahs and Kungratids. 

(C. E. BoswonTH) 

KHWARAZM-SHAHS, the ancient title of the 
rulers of Kh’arazm [g.v.], used regularly in the early 
Islamic period (cf. Tabari, ii, 1238, events of 93/712) 
until the Mongol invasions, and sporadically there- 
after; hence as with the designations Afshin and 
Ikhshid [g.vv.], this is an example of the survival 
of what was probably an ancient Central Asian 
Iranian title well into Islamic times. 

The Kh"àárazmian scholar Birüni gives the names 
and genealogical sequence of the first line of Kh4- 
razm-Sháhs, the house of Afrigh, which began, so 
he says, in 305 A.D. and continued until its over- 
throw by the Ma?münids in 385/995; these Afrighids 
followed a semi-legendary line of the Siyávushids, 
progeny of the Iranian hero Kay Khusraw. Birüni 
mentions 22 of these Afrighids, whose average reign 
spans neatly 31 years, a generation. This fact alone 
is suspicious, especially as all the 22 may not have 
ruled successively anyway, and Birini’s reliability 
for topics relating to the pre-Islamic past of Khwa- 
razm, topics which he could not personally verify, has 
recently been called in question [see KHWARAZM]. A 
large number of pre-Islamic Kh"àrazmian coins (i.e. 
coins dated up till the 8th century A.D.) have been 
found by Soviet archaeologists, and the archive of 
the royal palace at Toprak Kala on the right bank 
of the Amü Daryà or Oxus has yielded some docu- 
ments. The typical pattern of these coins, adhered to 
for nearly a millenium, is of the ruler's head on the 
reverse and of a cavalryman on the obverse, with 
theruler's name in the Aramaic-derived Kh Várazmian 
script and the titles MLK? "king" and later, MRP?Y 
MLK? “sovereign king”. Unfortunately, few of the 
coin names correspond with those in Birüni's list 
as we have it (there is, of course, always the pos- 
sibility of scribal errors in copying these unfamiliar 
Iranian names), and nothing like the eponym ?f.righ 
of Birüni; perhaps therefore our designation of the 
first line of Kh ¥arazm-Shahs as the Afrighids is more 
one of convenience than accuracy. 

One Shah who appears on coins as Khusraw is not 
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mentioned at all by Birüni. However, there are one 
or two tentative confirmations of Birüni's names, 
e.g. of the Arthamikh, Shah in the time of the 
Prophet Muhammad, according to Biranf. At the time 
of Kutayba’s two invasions of 93/712 (when the Arabs 
were invited in by the Shah to aid him in a succession 
dispute, but eventually turned on him and killed him), 
the then Shàh is named by Birüni as Askadjamük son 
of Azkádjawáàr, the form of the latter's name being 
confirmed on a coin as Askatsvar (in this particular 
case, the coin of an earlier Shah of the same name). 
Askadjamük's own son Shàwushfar(n) seems to 
appear on coins, and must in any case be identical 
with the ruler Shao-she-fien mentioned by the T'ang 
annals as sending an embassy to China in 133/751 
asking for assistance against the Arabs (Chavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, 
St. Petersburg 1903, 145). See for an analysis of these 
coins legends V. A. Livshits, The Khwarezmian 
calendar and the eras of ancient Chorasmia, in Acta 
Antiqua Academiae Scientarum Hungaricae, xvi 
(1968), 439-44. 

The first Islamic name of Birüni is that one typical 
of the convert, ‘Abd Allah b. Turkasbatha, whose 
reign should probably be placed in the early 3rd/oth 
century. However, even amongst the last Shahs with 
Islamic names, Ibn al-Athir, viii, 310, mentions a 
Shah not included by Birüni, «Abd Allah b. Ashkàm, 
who rebelled against his nominal suzerain, the 
Sàmànid Amir of Bukhara, Nüh b. Nasr, in 332/943-4. 
It seems that the Sàmànids had extended their 
authority over Kh"àrazm by the early 4th/roth 
century. When Ibn Fadlàn came from Baghdàd in 
309/921 accompanying the mission from the Caliph 
al-Muktadir to the King of the Volga Bulghàrs, his 
party went firstly to Nasr b. Ahmad’s court before 
proceeding to Kh¥arazm; and in the cperations of 
309/921-2 against the Sàmànid rebel Layli b. Nu‘man 
in northern Persia, the Kh¥arazm-Shah joined the 
Amir's forces. In practice, the Shàhs were little 
disturbed except when they sheltered SamAnid rebels, 
and in the last years of Sàmànid rule, Khvárazmian 
authority extended southwards as far as the northern 
fringes of Khurāsān and such frontier posts as 
Farawa and Nasa. There are extant some coins of the 
penultimate Afrighid Shah, Ahmad b. Muhammad, 
from the years 348/959-60 and 366/976-7, see Markov, 
Inventarniy katalog, 295, 975. 

One obscure aspect of the post-Islamic conquest 
history of Kh¥arazm is the growth of a rival power 
to the Afrighid Shahs in the west of the province at 
Gurgandj (the later Kunya Urgené, Arabic al-Djur- 
djàniyya) [g.v.]. Gurgandj is mentioned in the 
accounts of Kutayba’s conquest as one of the three 
main cities of Kh¥drazm, together with Kath and 
Hazàrasp [q.vv.], and its rise as a rival to Kath is 
probably explicable by its growing commercial 
prosperity as an entrepôt for steppe and South Rus- 
sian trade; Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, 57, 
speaks of “ancient hostility”, ta‘assubt kadim, 
between the people of the two cities. Birüni describes 
how, whilst the Afrighids retained the royal authority 
(sh@hiyya), another line exercised governorship 
(wilaya) in Gurgandj at times. The actual relationship 
between these two lines of power holders is obscure, 
and there is not enough evidence to assert, as Sachau 
did, that the Gurgandj amirs exercised power 
continuously from the Arab invasion onwards, with 
a dual system of authority in Kh¥arazm. Nor it is 
clear who was the “Amir of Kh”ārazm” at the time 
of the ‘Abbasid Revolution, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hartha- 
ma, mentioned in Narshakhi, Ta’rikh-i Bukhara, tr. 


Frye, The history of Bukhara, 62. It is further strange 
that so percipient an observer as Ibn Fadlan, who 
first visited the Shah Muhammad b. ‘Irak in his 
capital Kath and then stayed over three months in 
Gurgandj waiting for the winter ice and snow to end, 
does not mention anything of the political situation 
in Gurgandj or the existence there of a rival governor. 
Yet towards the end of the 4th/roth century, 
Gurgàndj was certainly in the hands of the Ma?münid 
family of amirs, for the Hudid al-alam (372/982), 
tr. 122, describes the town as “formerly belonging 
to the Kh*4razm-Shahs”’, but now under the control 
of a separate padishah or ruler, the Amir of Gurgàndj. 

This amir, Abu 'I-Abbàás Ma?mün b. Muhammad, 
in 385/995 overthrew the Afrighids of Kath and killed 
the last Shah, Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
whom Birini accordingly calls al-Shahid “the 
martyr", Abu 'l-CAbbàs Ma?mün assumed the historic 
title and founded a brief-lived second line of Khvà- 
razm-Shahs (385-408/995-1017), and the Ma?münid 
court of Gurgandj became a centre of learning and 
point of attraction for scholars and literary men from 
all over the eastern Islamic world. The Shah Abu 
‘1-SAbbas Ma?min II b. Ma’miin (? 399-407/? 1009- 
17) and his Vizier Ahmad al-Suhayli were surrounded 
by a brilliant concourse of figures like the philos- 
ophers Ibn Sind and Abi Sahl al-Masibhi, the math- 
ematician Abii Nasr al-‘Arrak, and the medical man 
Abu ’l-Khayr al-Hasan b. al-Khammár. The philol- 
ogist Abi’ Mansi ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tha‘alibl moved 
to Kh"àrazm from his home town of Nishàpür, 
impelled by the unsettled conditions there consequent 
upon the fall of the Samanids, and became an 
intimate of the Shah, to whom he dedicated various 
works, including a ‘Mirror for Princes”, the Kitab 
Adab al-mulük al-khwárazmshàühi, ed. and tr. by T. R. 
Topuzoglu, unpublished Manchester Ph.D. thesis, 
1975. The Ma?münids also adorned their capital with 
fine buildings, and a minaret now preserved in the 
ruins of Kunya Urgené has an inscription describing 
how Ma?mün II ordered its building in 4or/ror1 and 
supervised the laying of its foundations (see Bar- 
thold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion?, 147 
n. 4). 

The Ma?münids unfortunately came up against the 
expansionist policies of the Ghaznawid Sultan 
Mahmid b. Sebiiktigin, who aimed at turning the 
flank of his enemies the Karakhànids by securing 
possession of Khvárazm. In 405/1014 Mabmüd 
demanded that Ma?mun II place the Sultan’s name in 
the khwjba of the Kh"àrazmian territories, i.e. in 
effect recognise him as overlord of Kh"vàrazm. 
Mahmid’s sister Kah-Kaldji was successively wife of 
two of the Shahs, and when Ma?min was assassinated 
in 407/1017 by a patriotic reaction against his sub- 
missiveness to the Ghaznawid, Mahmid had a pretext 
for intervention, the avenging of his brother-in-law. 
Mahmüd's army invaded KhW*drazm, defeated the 
local forces at Hazarasp, unleashed a reign of terror 
in Gurgandj against the regicides, and carried off 
large numbers of slaves to Ghazna. See for these 
events, Barthold, Turkestan*, 275-9; Nazim, The life 
and times of Sullan Mahmid of Ghazna, 56-60, 184-5; 
Sachau, in SBWAW, Ixxiv (1873), 290-301. 

Thus from 408/1017 onwards, Khvàrazm was in- 
corporated in the immense Ghaznawid empire, and 
possession of it gave Mahmüd the preponderance in 
Central Asia against the Karakhànids. It was difficult 
to control so distant a province as Kh ¥arazm dirtcely 
from Ghazna, hence the Sultan appointed as governor 
there his slave commander Abii Sa‘id Altuntash [¢.v.], 
with the traditional title of Kh¥4razm-Shah, and 
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Altuntash and his two sons form the short third 
dynasty of Shahs (408-32/1017-41). Altuntash was the 
loyal servant of Mahmiid and his son Mas'üd, 
defending the frontiers of Kh¥arazm by the recruit- 
ment of auxiliary troops from the Klpéak, Küdjet and 
Caghrat Turks, and he died in battle fighting for 
Mahmid against the Karakhanid ‘Alitigin in 423/ 
1032. His son Hárün succeeded as de facto ruler in 
Khvárazm, though Mas*üd conceded to him only the 
title of his representative, khalifat al-dar. The 
interests of Altuntàsh's line were now clearly diver- 
gent from those of the Ghaznavids. Hàrün sought the 
alliance of the Saldjik Tiirkmens and the Karakha- 
nids, but Mas*üd procured his murder in 425/1034. 
His brother and successor Isma‘il Khandan became 
the Sultàn's bitter foe, and at this time when Mas'üd 
had his hands full coping with the Saldjük incursions, 
was able to rule as an independent ruler. Isma‘il was 
expelled from Kh"àrazm in 432/1041 by Mas'üd's 
ally, the Oghuz Yabghu of Djand at the Syr Daryà 
mouth, Sháh Malik, but by then, Mas*üd himself was 
dead, and the whole Ghaznawid position in the west 
had collapsed. See Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their 
empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994-1040, 
238-9; Sachau, op. cit., 301-12; and GHAZNAWIDS. 

Shah Malik’s occupation of Kh¥arazm was ended 
when the Saldjük leaders Toghrfl and Chaghrt came 
to Kh*àrazm and Djand in 433/1042 and drove him 
out (see O. Pritsak, Der Untergang des Reiches des 
Oguzischen Yabgu, in Fuad Köprülü armagant, 
Istanbul 1953, 405-10). Khwārazm was incorporated 
into the Saldjūķ dominions, coming within the 
eastern half ruled by Caghri Beg. Over the next 
decades, the Sultan Alp Arslan had to come twice to 
the Khvàrazm-Djand region to restore order, and his 
son Arslan Arghun and a son of the vizier Nizàm 
al-Mulk were at times governors of Kh"arazm for 
Alp Arslan and Malik Shah respectively; Kh¥arazm 
and the surrounding steppes were of particular im- 
portance to Saldjüks as recruiting grounds for their 
professional Turkish slave troops or ghuldms and as 
a source for frontier auxiliaries. 

Malik Shah appointed his slave Anüshtigin, keeper 
of the royal wash bowls (fast-dér), as titular governor 
at least of Khvàrazm, but it is not till Berk-Yaruk's 
sultanate that we find another Turkish ghulam, 
Ekinéi b. Kockar, appointed with the actual title of 
Kh*arazm-Shah (490/1097). This last was killed in 
this same year, and the governorship and title were 
given by the governor of Khuràsàn to Anüshtigin's 
son Kutb al-Din Mubammad. Kutb al-Din's appoint- 
ment inaugurates the fourth and most brilliant 
dynasty of Kh"àrazm-Shàáhs (490-628/1097-1231), 
under whom Kh *4razm became for a while the centre 
of the most powerful military empire in the eastern 
Islamic world during the decades between the decline 
of the Great Saldjüks and the appearance of the 
Mongols. Kutb al-Din Mubammad (490-521/1097- 
1127) governed Kh"aàrazm as the faithful vassal of 
Sultàn Sandjar, being assiduous in his attendance at 
the Saldjük court. It was his son ‘Ala? al-Din Atsiz 
(521-51/1127-56) who was the real founder of the 
dynasty’s splendour. Though he remained nominally 
subject to Sandjar right down to the end, he in fact 
pursued relentlessly his aim of Kh*arazmian auton- 
omy and virtual independence and of enlarging his 
territories; notable here was the extension of Kh"và- 
razmian rule over the Tiirkmens of the eastern Caspian 
Shores and the Manghlshlák peninsula. He skilfully 
balanced his own interests against those of the 
Saldiüks in Khurdsan and the Kara Khitay [¢.v.] in 
Transoxania, and took maximum advantage of 





Sandjar's difficulties with the Karakhànids and the 
Oghuz tribesmen of Khuràsàn; for details, see 
ATSÍZ B. MUHAMMAD B. ANÜSHTIGIN. 

Atsiz's successors, beginning with Tadj al-Dunya 
wa'l-Din Il-Arslan (551-67/1156-72) had greater free- 
dom of action after the death of Sandjar and the 
collapse of Saldjük power in the east, in so far as 
relations with the Kara Khitay allowed, for the latter 
claimed suzerainty over the Karakhànids in Trans- 
oxania and over Kh*arazm. However, provided that 
tribute was forwarded regularly to the Gür-Khán's 
ordu or military camp in Semiretye, the Kara Khitay 
were little disposed to interfere in internal matters. 
The Kh®arazm-Shahs especially coveted the Trans- 
oxanian possessions of the Karakhànids, and inter- 
vened with profit in the quarrels of the Khàns of 
Samarkand and their turbulent Karluk tribal troops; 
hence in 553/1158 Il-Arslan invaded Transoxania on 
the latter's behalf. 

The reign of Il-Arslan’s son and successor ‘Ala? 
al-Din Tekish (567-96/1172-1200) brought the Shahs 
to new heights of their power, and Tekish was able 
to check the ambitions of the Ghirids [q.v.] in 
Khurásán and to bring about the final demise of the 
Great Saldjik sultanate in western Persia. Tekish was 
placed on the throne with Kara Khitay help, but he 
soon rebelled against these last, and managed to 
ward off the Kara Khitay army which invaded 
KhW4razm by the traditional expedient of opening 
the dykes of Kh¥arazm and flooding the land lying in 
the invaders’ path. Over the ensuing years, he was 
involved not only against the Kara Khitay again but 
also against his brother and rival for power Sultan 
Shah, who had established himself in northern 
Khuràsàn, and against the Ghürids. He secured his 
northern frontiers by conciliation of the Kip¢éak and 
other Türkmen tribes along the lower Syr Darya, and 
the Kh’arazmian armies which came to terrorise 
Persia and to earn an unenviable reputation for 
cruelty and barbarity there, included large numbers 
of steppe Tiirkmens, many of them still pagan. 
Tekish first came westwards to Ray in 588/1192 and 
demanded that the Saldjüks and Ildegizid Atabegs of 
western Persia should place his name in the kAwfba 
immediately after the ‘Abbasid caliph’s one. A year 
later he mounted a further invasion, and in 590/1194 
defeated Toghril b. Arslan, the last of the Great 
Saldjük line, thus extinguishing this dynasty in 
Persia. Tekish was now able to occupy all Djibal as 
far west as Hamadan, so that his territories became 
coterminous with those of the resurgent ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, and in 595/1199 the caliph al-Nasir deemed it 
prudent formally to invest Tekish with the sultanate 
of ‘Irak (sc. ‘Irak-i ‘AdjamI, western Persia), Khura- 
san and Turkistan; however, when Tekish died in 
the next year, the population of Djibàl rose and 
massacred all whom they could find of the hated 
Khvàrazmian occupying troops. 

Tekish’s son ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad (596-617/ 
1200-20) continued his father's anti-caliphal policy, 
but for many years he was preoccupied in the east 
with his opponents, the Ghürids, the Kara Khitay, 
the Kipéak of the northern steppes, and ‘Uthman 
Khan, the last Karakhanid ruler in Samarkand. For 
long, he was careful not to break with the Kara 
Khitay, and welcomed their support in ejecting Mu‘izz 
al-Din Muhammad Ghiri from Khuràsàn in 601/1204. 
After the Ghürid sultan’s death two years later, the 
Ghürid empire fell apart, and much of its territories 
fell briefly into the hands of the Kh"árazm-Shàhs. 
‘Ala? al-Din could now dispense with Kara Khitay 
support, and when the latter became increasingly 
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distracted from Transoxanian affairs by the revolt 
in Semiretye of the Mongol chief Kiitltig, he was by 
608/1212 able to kill "Uthmàn Khàn and succeed to 
the remainder of the Karakhànid heritage in Trans- 
oxania. Ala? al-Din was now assured of commanding 
prestige throughout the eastern Islamic world, though 
like his father, he continued to be satisfied with the 
circumsciibed territorial designation of Kh"àrazm- 
Shah and with that of Sultan. ‘Ala? al-Din knew from 
captured correspondence that the ‘Abbasid caliph had 
in the past incited the Ghirids against him; and he 
denounced al-Nasir as unfit to rule and proclaimed 
an *Alid as anti-caliph. He began to march on Bagh- 
dàd, but in the winter of 614/1217-18, snowstorms 
of unusual severity halted his forces in Kurdistan and 
Luristan, and news of unrest among the Kiptaks 
compelled him to return to the Kh"árazmian fron- 
tiers. The menace of the advancing Mongols, succes- 
sors to Küclüg in Semiretye and Kashgharia, coin- 
cided with ‘Ala? al-Din’s closing years, and this new 
factor in Middle Eastern affairs was to occupy the 
attention of his son Djalal al-Din (?)Mingburnu 
(617-28/1220-31) and to lead to the downfall and 
complete disintegration of the extensive but transient 
empire of the Kh ¥a4razm-Shahs. For these last events, 
see CINGIZ-KHAN and DJALAL AL-DIN KHYARAZM-SHAH, 
and for the general history of this fourth dynasty of 
Shahs, see Bosworth, in Cambridge history of Iran. v. 
The Saljuq and Mongol periods, ch. i. 

The Mongol governors of Khwārazm do not seem 
to have employed the title of Kh¥arazm-Shah, nor 
did the line of Süfid local rulers in the post-Il- Khànid 
period adopt it (see for these rulers, KH¥ARAZM). 
However, the title was revived sporadically, or at 
least used in semi-official parlance, for the Timürid 
Shàh Rukh's governor in Kh vàrazm, Shàh Malik (815- 
29/1413-26) is given it in Fasih al-Din Khváfi's an- 
thology, the Mudjmal-i Fasihi, and his son and suc- 
cessor Nasir al-Din Sultan Ibrahim also bore it until 
he was driven from Gurgàndj in 834/1430-1 by the 
Ozbeg Khan Abu 'l-Khayr [q.v.]. The title is some- 
times applied to the Ózbeg Khàns of Khiwa, the 
*Arabsháhids and their successors, in documents and 
literary works, but does not seem ever to have been 
formally adopted by them. Abu 'l-Ghàzi applies it 
to no rulers later than the Kh *4razm-Shahs displaced 
by the Mongols, and even when his son and successor 
Muhammad Anüsha (1074-85/1663-74) assumed the 
title of Shàh after his conquest of Mashhad from the 
Safawids, he did not add to this the element ''Khvà- 
razm", The Inak Iltüzer, who formally assumed the 
title of Khan of Khiwa in 1219/1804 and founded the 
line of Khàns which endured down to the Russian 
occupation and the Bolshevik Revolution, called him- 
self on his coins (which were never issued, because 
of his premature death in battle in 1221/1806) “heir 
of the Kh várazm-Shàhs" (wárith-i Kh"árazm-Shàhan), 
but this appears to be the last official usage of the 
title. 

Bibliography: Sachau, Zur Geschichte und 
Chronologie von Khwérizm, in SBWAW, xxiii 
(1873), 471-506, Ixxiv (1873), 285-330; Birüni, 
al-Athàr al-bàkiya, ed. and tr. Sachau; Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion; idem, A 
history of the Turkmen people, in Four studies on 
the history of Central Asia, iii; Mirkhvànd, Histoire 
des sultans du Kharezm, ed. C. Defrémery, Paris 
1842; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in 
Afghanistan and eastern Iran; idem, in Cambridge 
history of Iran. v. The Saljuq and Mongol periods, 
ch, i, and J. A. Boyle in ibid., ch. iv; M. Nazim, 
The life and times of Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna, 
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Cambridge 1931, 56-60, 184-5; M. Fuad Köprülü, 

1A art. Hárizmsáhlar ; 1. Kafesoglu, Harezmsahlar 

devleti tarihi (485-617|1092-1229), Ankara 1956; 

Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie, 

208-9; Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, 107-10, 

Russian version, Musulmanskaya dynastii, Moscow 

1971, 152-5; Mayer, Bibliography of Moslem 

numismatics, index; Zambaur, Die Miinzprdgungen 

des Islams, i, 97, 113, 114; L. Richter-Bernburg, Zur 

Titulatur der Hwarezm-Sahe aus der Dynastie 

AntStegins, in Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus 

Iran, N. F., x (1976), 179-205. 

(C. E. BoswonTH) 

AL-KHWARAZMI, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
B. AHMAD B. YOsuF AL-KATIB, author of the Mafatih 
al-‘ultim (“Keys of the sciences"), on which his fame 
rests. His origins were in the north-eastern part of the 
Iranian world, either in Khvàrazm, south of the Aral 
sea [g.v.], or, as al-Makrizi would suggest, in Balkh 
in what is now northern Afghanistan (KAhifat, Bülàk 
1854, i, 258); of course, he may have been born in 
Balkh while his family came from Khàrazm. 

The Mafatih is dedicated to Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Ahmad al-‘Utbi, vizier to the Samanid Noth 
II b. Mansir (366/976-387/997), at whose court in 
Bukhara al-Kh*arazmi appears to have served. 

Addressed to the class of secretaries (Rkuttab) to 
which al-KhWarazmi himself belonged, the Mafatih 
is an introduction (madkhal) to the elements of the 
sciences (aw@?il al-sinad‘at) which explains the key 
terms used by the various groups of scholars, artisans 
and government officials, in particular those terms 
which were left out of current lexica. Al-Kh¥arazmi 
did not set out to write an essay on the aim and 
structure of the sciences, as al-Farabi (d. 339/950) 
had done in the Ihsa@? al-‘uliim, or present a Welt- 
anschauung, as the Ikhwan al-Safa? were doing in 
their Epistles at about the same time. As a dictionary 
of basic technical terms drawn from many disciplines, 
and as a description of contemporary practices in 
the sciences and in the chanceries, the Mafatih is of 
considerable value for the study of Islamic culture. 

The book is divided into two roughly equal 
makdalas or discourses dealing respectively with (i) the 
religious sciences (‘ulém al-shari‘a) and the Arabic 
sciences associated with them, and (ii) the ‘‘foreign’”’ 
sciences (‘uliim al-‘adjam). Each discourse is divided 
into sections (babs) and further into chapters (fasls). 
The subjects of the sections in the two discourses 
are the following: (i) 1. jurisprudence, 2. dialectical 
theology (kalám), 3. grammar, 4. the secretarial art 
(kitaba), 5. poetry and prosody, 6. history; (ii) 1. 
philosophy, 2. logic, 3. medicine, 4. arithmetic, 
5. geometry, astronomy and astrology, 7. music, 
8. mechanical devices, 9. alchemy. Al-Kh*arazmi’s 
book shows that to call the philosophical, natural 
and mathematical sciences “foreign” was not at that 
time a sign of rejection of these disciplines, but 
simply a statement of the fact that they had been 
developed by non-Arabs (‘adjam). The book clearly 
implies the conception that to be considered educated, 
one had to be acquainted with both major branches 
of learning. 

Bibliography: The standard critical edition of 
Mafátih al-*ulüm is that of G. van Vloten, Leiden 
1895, repr. 1968. There are other oriental prints. 
C. E. Bosworth describes six Istanbul manuscripts 
not used by van Vloten in Some new manuscripts 
of al-Khwarizmi’s Mafatth al-‘uldm, in JSS, ix 
(1964), 341-5, and comes to the conclusion that they 
do not add much to the elucidation of the text. 

A useful general account is C. E. Bosworth, 
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A pioneer Arabic encyclopedia of the sciences: 
al-Khwárismi's Keys of the Sciences, in. Isis, liv 
(1963), 97-111. A number of E. Wiedemann’s 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften bei 
den Arabern deal with various parts of the Mafatih. 
Originally published in Sitzungsberichte der Physi- 
kalisch-medizinischen Sozietät in Erlangen between 
1906 and 1923, they are now conveniently reprinted 
in E. Wiedemann, Aufsätze zur Arabischen Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichte, ed. W. Fischer, Hildesheim- 
New York 1970, 2 vols. The following is a list of 
them: Beitr. VI, Zur Mechanik und Technik bei den 
Arabern, in SBPMS Erig., xxxviii (1906), esp. 
16-56 = Aufsdize, i, 188-228, translation and 
discussion of discourse ii, sec. 8, on mechanical 
devices; Beitr. X, Zur Technik bei den Arabern, in 
SBPMS Erig., xxxviii (1906), esp. 307-13 = 
Aufsátze, i, 272-8, deals with disc. i, sec. 4, ch. 7, 
terms related to irrigation; Beitr. XIV, Über die 
Geometrie und Arithmetik nach den Mafåtih al- 
*Ulüm, in SBPMS Erlg., x| (1908), esp. 1-29 = 
Aufsätze, i, 400-28, tr. of disc. ii, secs. 4 and 5; 
Beitr. XVIII, Astronomische Instrumente, etc., in 
SBPMS Erig., xli (1909), esp. 32-5 = Aufsätze, 
1, 550-3, disc. ii, sec. 6, ch. 4; Beitr. X XII, Stücke 
aus den. Mafátih al-FUlüm, in SBPMS Erlg., xlii 
(1910), 303-10 = Aufsdtze, i, 669-76, terms for 
weights and measures (disc. i, sec. r, ch. 5, sec. 4, 
Ch. 6, disc. ii, sec. 3, ch. 7) and terms used in the 
postal administration (disc. i, sec. 4, ch. 4); Beitr. 
XXIV, Zur Chemie bei den Arabern, in SBPMS 
Erig., xliii (1911), 72-113 — Awfsáize, i, 689-730, 
tr. of disc. ii, sec. 9; Beitr. XXVII, Geographische 
Stellen aus den Mafátih al-SUlüm, in SBPMS Erig., 
xliv (1912), 37-40 = Aufsätze, i, 812-15, disc. ii, 
sec. 6, ch. 2, on the construction of the spheres and 
the regions of the earth; Beitr. XLVII, Über die 
Astronomie nach den Mafátth al-*Ulüm, in SBPMS 
Erlg., xlvii (1915), 214-42 = Aufsätze, ii, 186-214; 
Beitr. LXVI, Zur Geschichte der Musik, in SBPMS 
Erig., liv-lv (1922-3), 7-22 = Aufsätze, ii, 580- 
95, disc. ii, sec. 6. 

Disc. ii, sec. 3, on medicine, is fully dealt with 
in Ernst Seidel, Die Medizin in Kitdb Mafatth 
al-Ulám, in SBPMS Erig., xlvii (1915), 1-79, 
with a useful index of terms. A translation of 
disc. 1, sec. 2, is given by C. E. Bosworth, al- 
Hwárazmi on theology and sects: the chapter on 
kalàm in the Mafatih al-‘ulim, in Hommage Henri 
Laoust, BEO, xxix (1978); and one of disc. i, 
sec. 4, with extensive commentary, is given by 
idem, Abū ‘Abdallah al-Khwdrazmi on the 
technical terms of the secretary’s art: a contri- 
bution to the administrative history of mediaeval 
Islam, in JESHO, xii (1969), 113-64. For a trans- 
lation of disc. i, sec. 6, chs. 6 and 7, on terms 
used in historical reports about the Persians 
and the Arab conquests, see J. M. Unvala, The 
translation of an extract from Mafdtth al-‘Ulam 
of al-Khwdrazmf, in Jnal. of the K.R. Cama Inst., xi 
(Bombay 1928), 76-110, with comments on the 
Persian, Turkish and Indian terms there; and for 
one of ch. 7, with detailed analysis, see Bosworth 
and Sir Gerard Clauson, Al-Xwdrazmi on the 
peoples of Central Asia, in JRAS (1965), 2-12; 
and for one of ch. 8, with detailed commentary, 
see Bosworth, The terminology of the history of the 
Arabs in the Jahiliyya, according to Khwarazmi’s 
"Keys of the sciences", in Festschrift for Prof. 
S. D. Goitein, Folklore Research Center Studies 
of the Hebrew University No. 7, Jerusalem 1978. 
For a translation of disc. ii, sec. 7, see H. G. Farmer, 


The science of music in the Mafátth al-KUlüm, in 

Trans. Glasgow Univ. Oriental Soc., xvii (1957-8), 

1-9. See also Brockelmann, I, 282-3, S I, 434-5. 

(A. I. SABRA) 

AL-KHWARAZMI, Asi Bakr MUHAMMAD B. AL- 
‘ApBAs, Arabic poet and writer (323-83/934-93). 
Since he alleged that his mother was the sister of the 
historian al-Tabari, he fabricated for himself the nisba 
of al-Tabarkhazi. He was born in Kh"àárazm and 
spent his youth there, but left it at an early date. 
It is difficult to trace his peregrinations, but he seems 
to have sought out, above all, the company of great 
men in order to live off their munificience. Hence we 
find him at Aleppo, in the service of Sayf al-Dawla; 
at Bukhárà, with the vizier Aba ‘Ali al-Bal‘ami, with 
whom he quarreled, however; at Nishàpür for the 
first time, where he eulogised the amir Ahmad al- 
Mikali; in Sidjistan with the ruler Tahir b. Muham- 
mad, who ended up by throwing him into prison; 
in Gharéistan, where he had similar misadventures; 
at Arradjan, in the entourage of the Sahib Ibn 
*Abbàd; and finally at Nishàpür again, where he 
settled down and died, it was said, of chagrin from 
a defeat which he suffered at the hands of Badi* 
al-Zamàn al-Hamadhàni in a literary contest. If Abi 
Hayyàn al-Tawhidi is to be believed (Mathalib al- 
wazirayn, ed. M. ibn Tàwit al-Tandji, index), he 
enjoyed a privileged position with the Sahib Ibn 
‘Abbad, acting as an envoy and a spy for him, and the 
gifts which he received from the vizier were more for 
his secret activities than for his panegyrics. However, 
it was not long before the two persons fell out with 
each other, perhaps in part because al-Kh árazmi 
admired al-Mutanabbi, whose poetic work he did 
much to make known in the eastern parts of Islam. 

The critics agree in considering al-Kh"àrazmi as 
one of most knowledgeable authorities on the Arabic 
language amongst the ‘Adjam. He was further con- 
sidered an authority on genealogies, but was above 
all famed for his prodigious memory, which allowed 
him, according to an anecdote recorded by many of 
his biographers, to know by heart a vast number of 
poems and to transform himself into a teacher of 
literature. Naturally, he wrote poetry, which has been 
judged rather severely by his critics; he nevertheless 
left, besides a Diwan, a collection of Rasã’il (ed. 
Istanbul; see Brockelmann, S I, 150) which made him 
famous. One can therefore consider him as a letter- 
writer of talent, addressing these to great men, 
princes, viziers, commanders, scholars and officials 
on the most diverse, and often the most banal, 
subjects; the documentary value of these letters is by 
no means insignificant (cf. A. Mez, Renaissance, 
index). They reflect a considerably disturbed life and 
are written in a rhymed prose embellished with all the 
rhetorical devices, but in a personal style which is, 
every thing considered, simpler than that of his great 
adversary Badi* al-Zamàn. 

Bibliography: Hamadhàni, Rasá?i, Istanbul 
1298, passim; Tawhidi, Mwukàbasát, 102; idem, 
Mathalib, index; Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iii, 54, 110, 
iv, 114-54; Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 316; Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafayat, no. 664; Sam‘ani, Ansa@b, 24, 209; 
Kifti, Inbàh, ed. 1950, i, 277; Yakut, Irshad, i, 
104 ff. — Udabà?, ii, 175 ff.; idem, Buldán, index; 
Safadi, Wafi, iii, 191; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
vii, 266; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 127 (sub anno 393); Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, iii, 105; Suyit!, Bughya, 51; 
Kh*nsari, Rawdát, iv, 165; Zirikli, A ‘lam, vii, 52; 
Zaki Mubarak, La prosearabeau IV? siócle del hégire, 
Paris 1931, 156-70; idem, al-Nathr al-fanni, ii, 256- 
76; Wahhabi, Maradji‘, i, 146-50. (Cn. PELLAT) 
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AL-EHWARAZMI (often written AL- KHUwARIZMI), 
AB DjA*FAR MUBAMMAD B. MÜsá, mathematician, 
astronomer and geographer, who utilised the 
Arabic language. He lived in the first half of the 
3rd/oth century (ca. 184-ca. 232/800-47), and should 
not be confused with two other important persons 
with the same nisba [q.vv.]. We know that in his 
youth, during the caliphate of al-Ma?mün, he worked 
in the Bayt al-Hikma [q.v.] of Baghdad, but we know 
very few other biographical details. However, his 
main works are well known to us, since many of them 
were translated into Latin in Spain and exercised a 
powerful influence on the development of mediaeval 
thought. If the attempts at dating put forward by 
C. J. Toomer (Dictionary of scientific biography, vii 
(1973), 358b) are correct, almost all these works 
were composed during the reign of al-Ma?mün. 

His Algebra, called al-Mukhtasar fi hisab al- 
djabr wa 'l-mukábala (ed. with Eng. tr. F. Rosen, 
The algebra of ..., London 1831, repr. New York 
1969; ed. ‘All Mustafa Musharrafa and M. Mursi 
Ahmad, Cairo 1939) was translated partially by 
Robert of Chester as Liber algebras et almucabola 
(ed. with Eng. tr. L. Ch. Karpinski in UMS, xi 
(New York 1915), shortly afterwards, Gerard of 
Cremona made a second version of it, De jebra et 
almucabola (perhaps the anonymous work published 
by G. Libri in his Histoire des sciences mathématiques 
en Italie, i, Paris 1858, 253-97; see B. Boncompagni, 
in Atti ... Lincei, iv (1851), 412-35, and A. A. 
Bjérnbo, in Bibliotheca mathematica, vi (1905), 239-41, 
which is better and even surpasses Rosen. In this 
way, there was introduced into Europe a science 
completely unknown till then, and with it, a termi- 
nology which was still capable of growth but already 
completely developed. This discipline was called by 
the two technical terms which appear in the titles of 
the first Latin translations, until the time when 
Canacci (14th century) began to use only the first 
one, algebra, and two centuries later, this innovation 
became predominant and the word a/-mukabala fell 
completely into disuse. The term djabr may derive, 
according to Gandz, from Assyrian gabri; this 
etymology may be feasible, since, in the hundred or so 
mathematical tablets going back to the second 
millenium B.C., there appear algebraic problems 
parallel to those put forward by al-Kh"arazml and 
which, according to Bruins (Computation in the old 
Babylonian period, in Acts of the XIIIth International 
Congress on the History of Science, held in Moscow 
1971), show that the Assyrians knew the six model 
equations [see DJABR] used by the Muslim scholar. 
However, from the strictly historical point of view, 
there is the problem that the word is not attested in 
any intervening language, such as Greek, and it is 
difficult to hold that it could have survived solely in 
Aramaic till the time of al-Kh"ārazmī. It is more 
likely that the word comes from medical terminology 
where djabr has the idea of resetting a dislocated limb, 
just as today, in the dictionary of the Real Academia 
Española, algebra designates an algorism and alge- 
brista is a synonym for a specialist in wounds and 
broken limbs. On the various mathematical opera- 
tions involved in algebra and on the typical equations 
used in it, see DJABR and also G. A. Saliba, in Cen- 
taurus, xvii (1972), 189-204. 

Almost at the same time as the Algebra was being 
translated, John of Seville made known the Latin 
version of an adaption made either by himself or by 
some Muslim author of al-Kh¥4razmi’s Arithmetic, 
lost in the Arabic but which must have been called 
Kitáb Hisab al-‘adad al-hindi or K. al-Djiam® wa’l- 


tafrik bi-hisáb al-Hind. John of Seville's work was 
called Liber alghoarismi de practica arismetrice 
(ed. B. Boncompagni, Tratiati d’aritmetica, ii, Rome 
1857; K. Vogel, Mohammed ibn Musa Alchwarizmi's 
Algorismus, Aalen 1963; A.-P. Juschkewitsch, Uber 
ein Werk des Abt ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Müsá ... 
zur Arithmetik der Inder, in Homage to G. Harig, 
1964, 21-63, with an appendix containing a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Cambridge ms.). The 
connections between the various mediaeval works 
deriving from al-Kh¥arazmi’s one are not well 
established, but all of them have the common 
characteristic that they explain how to work with the 
numbers which we today call ‘Arabic’? and which 
were known in the 3rd/oth century in the Iberian 
peninsula. Concerning these numbers, mediaeval 
scholars invented all sorts of etymologies and legends. 
Gaspar of Tejada asserted that “‘zero is not a sign, but 
an empty space” (cf. G. Menéndez Pidal, Los llamados 
numerales arabes en Occidente, in BRAH, cxlv/2 
(1959), 179-208), an idea that one finds much earlier 
in the Mafátih al-*ul'üm, ed. van Vloten, 58, ll. 1-4, 
in regard to tarkin, a line brought into a calculation 
to indicate “nothing”, i.e. to keep the order, and 
whose value is expressed in Latin by nulla figura or 
in German by Null. On the other hand, this same 
sign appears in Abraham ben ‘Ezra to separate the 
whole number from the fraction. Other popular 
etymologies of the time derive algorithm from the 
name of a hypothetical Algor, king or philosopher, 
or from the coupling of the Arabic article a/- with 
Greek arithmos, when in reality these technical terms 
come from the name “‘al-Kh¥arazmi’, as Reinaud 
showed (Mémoire . .. , in Mem. Acad. Inscr. et Belles- 
Lettres, xviii/2 (1849), 303-4). 

The actual form of the numbers is unimportant 
for the operations described in the Liber alghoarismi, 
but the existence of operations carried out by means 
of nine or ten symbols implies a knowledge of the 
rules expounded by al-Kh¥arazmi. In Spain, these 
were known by the 4th/roth century, proving the 
existence of a system of numeration by position. In 
regard to the form of the numbers used at that time, 
this is still debated. Destombes (Un astrolabe caro- 
lingien et Vorigine de nos chiffres arabes, in Archives 
intern. d'hist. des sciences, \viii-lix (1962), 3-45) 
suggests that the monk Vigila of Albelda was present 
at the consecration of the monastery of Tipoll in 977 
and that he knew the system of numeration by 
position, which he refers to in the appendix to Book 
iii of St. Isidore when he cites the skill of the Indians 
as able to create the nine figures described in the 
Escorial ms. d. I.2; the numbers are given from 
right to left and must therefore be incontrovertibly 
of Arabic origin, and their form derives, according 
to Destombes, from that of the Visigothic letters 
used in the second half of the roth century as they 
appear on the Carolingian astrolabe. Given the fact 
that at this time of the appearance of this system of 
numeration by position, there must have existed 
various systems of representing the numbers, the 
need for tables of equivalents becomes evident, such 
as those of Alvaro of Oviedo. It also explains why in 
1229 the Senate of Florence forbade their usage and 
imposed the practice of expressing numbers wholly 
in letters in order to avoid the possibility of a minor 
corruption in the form of the numbers or in the usage 
of different systems simultaneously, thus giving rise 
to errors. 

The Liber alghoarismi and similar works all 
explain the operations of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing; they show how decimal and 
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sexagesimal fractions should be used; and they use 
the so-called Egyptian fractions, sc. those with r as 
the numerator and from which one can obtain the 
others by means of addition (e.g. 1/3 -]- 1/15 = 2/5; 
1/4 + 1/28 = 2/7). This type of fraction already 
appears in the Rhind papyrus and developed over 
the ancient and mediaeval periods, especially when 
the system of Kurdnic inheritance rules gave rise to 
the “ilm al-fara’id [see FARA?ID] and made necessary 
the perfecting of arithmetical operations using 
fractional numbers. The system, by now completely 
developed, was introduced into Europe through the 
intermediacy of various Spanish versions and through 
that of Fibonacci. 

The operations with sexagesimal fractions, neces- 
sary for astronomical computations, are even more 
interesting. Al- Kh "áàrazmi gives some rules (A/goris- 
mus de minuiiis) which, through an adaptation in a 
work called De nwmero indorum and above all by 
John of Seville, were speedily taken into the courses 
of instruction of the universities, We know that the 
Arabic works of the 3rdígth century devoted to 
these topics contained a table for multiplying in 
the sexagesimal system, of 59 x 59 or 60 x 60 
(2 3,600) cases, parallel to the multiplication table 
which we call Pythagorean but which first appears 
in the Arithmetic of Boethius (Augsburg 1488); it 
has been reproduced in Osiris, v (1938), 138, and 
its antecedents can be found in the similar Arabic 
tables of an earlier period and triangular in shape. 
A sexagesimal table of the type just mentioned was 
to be found in the work of Küshiyàr b. Labbàn (ca. 
360-420/971-1029) called Kitab fi usil hisdb al-Hind 
(facs. edn. M. Levey and M. Petruck, Principles of 
Hindu reckoning, Madison 1965; E. S. Kennedy and 
W. R. Transue, A medieval iterative algorism, in 
AMM, Ixiii (1956), 80-3), but is unfortunately lost, 
and the oldest version preserved is that in the Latin 
version of the Astronomical tables of al- Kh"árazmi 
translated by Adelard of Bath (f. 57b). Tables of 
this type recall those of the cuneiform tablets. 

Another of al-Kh"àrazmi's works which had a 
great influence in the birth of western science was 
his Zidj al-Sindhind, astronomical tables translated 
into Latin by Adelard of Bath (ed. H. Suter, Die 
astronomischen Tafeln des Muhammad ibn Musa al- 
Kharizmi, Copenhagen 1914; Eng. tr. and excellent 
study by O. Neugebauer, The astronomical tables of 
al-Khwárizmi, Copenhagen 1962). This work became 
the subject of a commentary by a certain Ibn al- 
Muthanná, lost in Arabic but preserved in Latin (ed. 
E. Millás Vendrell, Madrid-Barcelona 1963) and in 
Hebrew (ed. and tr. B. R. Goldstein, New Haven- 
London 1967), from which it appears that al- Kh và- 
razmi’s work had two rescensions; Adelard used the 
minor one, corrected by Maslama al-Madiriti for the 
position of Cordova. Some complementary pieces of 
information on the transmission and the contents of 
the Tables can be found in EI libro de los fundamentos 
de las tablas astronómicas of Abraham ben ‘Ezra (ed. 
and study by J. M. Millás, Madrid-Barcelona 1947) 
and in the monographs of J. J. Burckhardt, in Viertel- 
jahrsschrift, der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in 
Zürich, cvi (1961), 213-31, of E. S. Kennedy and 
M. Janjanian, in Centaurus, xi (1965), 73-8, of 
Kennedy and W. Ukashah, in ibid., xiv (1969), 86-96, 
and O. Neugebauer, in A locust’s leg, studies in honour 
of S. H. Taqizadeh, 209-12. 

It is in this translation that the first mediaeval 
mathematical symbols appear, sc. three tildes in a 
triangular arrangement followed by a number and 
placed above another indicate the sum of the first 


and second; if, on the other hand, there is a single 
dot, it indicates a remainder. These notation systems 
as found in the West stem from the Arab world, 
and their connections with older systems, e.g. those 
of Diophantus, remain to be studied. An analysis of 
the Tables reveals their mixed character and the 
multiplicity of sources used. Thus the theory of the 
moon comes from an intermediate source which did 
not know the Almagest; the methods used for deter- 
mining the true longitude of a planet stem from the 
Sürya Siddhànta and the Janda-Jádyaka; the values 
of the movement come from Brahmagupta; and in the 
ms. of Corpus Christi College (which comes from 
Adelard's version) there is an allusion to the to-and- 
fro movement explained at length by Azarqui (see 
AL-ZARKALI], which stems equally from Indian 
sources. A similar origin can be recognised in the 
equation of the sun and in the primitive sine tables 
with R = 150 (Ibn al-Muthanna alludes to this value) 
replaced in Maslama’s adaptation by others with a 
base = 60, a number of Hellenistic origin. On the 
other hand, the methods used to determine the direct 
and the retrograde movements of the planet stem, 
directly or not, from the manual Tables of Theo. 
Other elements stem from the Zidj ma?müni and 
the Zidj al-sháh. In the determination of the parallax, 
the repetitive algorism deriving from the Janda- 
Jádyaka is used, and this presents a certain paral- 
lelism with the method used by Kepler to determine 
the excentric anomaly. 

Al]-Kh vàrazmi's other works were not known in the 
mediaeval world. His geography or Kitab Stivat al-arg 
(ed. H. von Mzik, Leipzig 1926), has been the object 
of a detailed study by C. A. Nallino, al-Khuwarismi 
e il suo rifacimento della Geografia di Tolomeo, in 
Raccolta di studi, v, Rome 1944, 458-532. It consists 
of lists of co-ordinates of the main towns and geo- 
graphical features, which are sometimes, but not 
always, in harmony with those of Ptolemy. His source 
of inspiration might possibly have been the mappa 
mundi constructed for al-Ma?mün by a team of geog- 
raphers in which al-Kh*drazmi himself would have 
been included. The K. Surat al-ard depends, even if 
in an indirect manner, on the Geography of Ptolemy, 
some of whose errors he corrects, e.g. the excessive 
length of the Mediterranean. 

His Istkhrad; ta?rikh al-Yahüud (ed. in al-Rasa^il 
al-mutafarrika fi’l-hay’a, Hyderabad 1948) has been 
studied by E. S. Kennedy in Scripta mathematica, 
xxvii (1964), 44-9; internal evidence dates it to 208/ 
823. This richly-documented work forms one of the 
oldest pointers which we possess concerning the 
Jewish calendar, and it necessitates the revising of 
many things previously written on the subject. Al- 
Kh*4razmi was further the author of two works on 
the astrolabe (see J. Frank, Die Verwendung des 
Astrolabs nach al-Chwarizmi, in AGNM, iii (Erlangen 
1922), of a historical chronicle, Kitab al-Ta°rikh, 
and a book on sun-dials, Kitéb al-Rukhadma, both 
these latter lost. In regard to the first of the two, 
it may be surmised that it gave an astronomical 
explanation of history like that later given by Abi 
Ma‘shar, al-Nawbakhti and the writer in al-Andalus 
Ibn al-Khayyát (d. 447/1055). 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 

the article, see Brockelmann, I, 216, S I, 381; 

Sezgin, GAS, v, 228-41; Sarton, Introduction, i, 

563; Suter, 10; Nachirdge, 158-60; Fthrist, i, 274; 

Ibn al-Kifti, 206, 266; Ibn Sa‘id, K. Tabakat al- 

umam, tr. Blachére, Paris 1935, 47-8; Hadjdji 
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played in North Africa. Although the root kA.r.b.g. 
is known, yet the origins of this game are lost in the 
mists of time (squares marked out for it have been 
found at the tops of pyramids in Egypt). Kharbga, 
which is one of the four games brought into Ifrikiya 
by the Bani Hilal, is played on a square board made 
up of holes marked out in the ground or in rock and 
has 49 component squares or “houses” (bit, dar); 
the board can equally be traced out on a stone slab 
or on a sack covered over with sand. According to 
the number of holes along each side, the game is 
called by the following names, khamüsiyya if there 
are 5, and sabu“iyya if there are 7. The central square 
is called day ai-wasf, and is remarkable by the fact 
that after the first move of the first piece it remains 
unoccupied all through the game; other squares of 
special note or with particular functions surround the 
central one and serve in the game as places of 
security. 

The game is played by two people, and once the 
game is set up (mansu#b), the players (kkarbag or 
kharbagi) are surrounded by an audience of interested 
people who follow the game and offer advice. After 
having placed on the board, two by two, the different- 
coloured pieces called k/ab (sing. kalb '*dog"; this term 
is known in the Egyptian, Greek and Arab cultures, 
see Dozy, Supplément, s.v.), the players move them 
in turn. The substance and nature of the pieces varies 
according to the place where the game is played. 
They are black and white; the white ones are pebbles 
or snail shells, and the black ones are dried lumps of 
camel dung, peach stones blackened by the sun or 
even date stones. There are 24 of each colour for the 
games. The first stage is the placing of the pieces 
two-by-two in the places chosen for this by the 
players. The course of the game depends on this; each 
player moves his pieces whilst endeavouring to 
foresee his opponent's moves, and good players can 
plot the course of the opponent's moves as far as 
eight future moves. The game consists of “eating up” 
the opponent's '*dogs" up to the last one by inserting 
them between two pieces and not going beyond them. 
In practice, the pieces can in principle be placed 
anywhere, and the player can move them in any 
direction, except, it seems, along diagonals. Kharbga 
is played in the spring and out-of-doors, in a specified 
place between the tents and left vacant for this very 
purpose. Elderly men come and play the game in the 
afternoon until sunset. At the backs of shops, kharbga 
is played on sacks, and the shop-owner, who sets out 
four or five games of the pieces, serves drinks at the 
same time. Shepherds, whilst out on the job, play 
on sloping and uneven terrains from where they can 
keep an eye on their flocks. This social pastime is 
difficult, and tournaments in it take place, for which 
kharbga enthusiasts travel round from place to place 
with their own provisions. A stake, called kAfay or 
shart or mukabil, is chosen before the play begins, and 
this stake might be a beast (sheep, goat or camel); 
in the Hilalian epic, the loser may be liable to more 
savage stakes, going as far as physical nudity, and 
even, through tying up, the killing of a near relative. 

A different game may be found under this same 
name of kharbga (e.g. with a rectangle on which 
diagonals are traced), and conversely, the game 
described above may bear differing names (e.g. the 
game of gafra in the Hidjaz). 

Bibliography: G. Posener, Dictionnaire de la 
civilisation égyptienne, Paris 1959, 141-2, art by 
J. Yoyotte “Jeux et jouets"; R. Alleau, Diction- 
naire des jeux, Paris 1964, 275-6; Beaussier, 
Dictionnaire, 161; G. Boris, Lexique du parler arabe 


des Marasig, Paris 1958, 141; E. W. Lane, Manners 

and customs of the modern Egyptians*, London 1842, 

ii, 60; A. Robert, Jeux et divertissements des 

indigenes d’ Algérie (Région de Bordj Bou Arreridj), 

in Rev. Afr. (1921); Cahiers de Byrsa, Carthage, vii 

(not seen). (L. SAADA) 

AL-KHARDJ [see kHARAG]. 

AL-KHARDJ, a district in Nadjd [q.v], the 
central province of Saudi Arabia. Al-Khardj stretches 
from al-‘Arid [g.v.] in the north southwards to the 
area east of the oasis of al-Hawta [g.v.] in Wadi 
Burayk (Wadi 'l-Hawta). To the west the crags of 
*Ulayya, a section of the range of Tuwayk [q.v.], rise 
above the vale of al- Khardj, which is closed in on the 
east by the steppe desert of al-Bayad. 

As the confluence of many wddis (also called 
sha%bs), al-Khardj is one of the most fertile places 
in Saudi Arabia. Wadi Hanifa (classical al-‘Ird) and 
Wadi ’I-Sulayy flow down from the north to meet at 
the northwestern corner of the district. Just south of 
these two, Wadi Nisah, which cuts its way due east 
through Tuwayk, empties its flood along with theirs 
into Wadi 'l-Sahbà?, the large valley running east- 
wards to the sands of al-Dahnà? From the south, 
al-Khardj is watered by Wáàdi 'l-Sawt, the northern 
extension of the trans-Tuwayk gorges Birk and 
Burayk, and by Wadi ’l-‘Akimi, which runs parallel 
to the western edge of al-Bayad. 

Besides the water brought by the sayls of these 
valleys, al-Khardj contains four unusually deep 
spring-fed pools (‘wyi#n), three clustered together in 
the northern part of the district and the fourth, 
Khafs Daghra, in the southern part. A channel called 
al-Sayh provides water for irrigation from ‘Ayn 
Samhi in the north. 

The two most important towns in the north are 
al-Salamiyya and al-Yamàma. The name al-Yamàma 
[g.v.], which in earlier times was applied to much 
of what is now called Nadjd, has become restricted 
geographically to this one town, though the older 
usage has been revived by giving the name to a 
hotel and other establishments in al-Riyad. Farther 
south lie Na‘djan, al-Dilam, and Zumayka. The 
largest of all the towns is al-Dilam (or al-Dalam; 
al-Daylam in a verse by ‘Antara). 

Many of the names given above occur in the 
literature of the Djahiliyya and the early Islamic 
period. The dominant element in the population 
of al-Khardj then was the Bani Kays b. Tha‘laba, 
a branch of Bakr b. Waà'il [g.v.]. Today the settled 
people of the valley belong in the main to Al ‘Ayidh 
(said to be of Kahtan), the Dawasir, Bani Tamim, 
and Bant Khalid [gq.v.]. Bedouins are from Subay‘, 
the Suhül, and Al Shamir. 

The district as such does not figure prominently 
in historical records until the r2th/18th century, 
in the middle years of which the men of al-Khardj 
stood forth among the principal opponents of the 
new movement of the Wahhàábiyya [g.v.]. In 1187/ 
1773 Al Su'üd of al-Dirfiyya [gq.v., the secular 
champions of the Wahhabiyya, captured the fore- 
most enemy town, al-Riyad, which had held the 
ground between al-Dir‘iyya and al-Khardj. Zayd b. 
Zamil, the lord of al-Dilam, took up the gauntlet 
against the Wahhábiyya and paid a large sum in gold 
to the Isma‘ili chief of Nadjran [q.v.] to join him and 
others in a campaign against Al Su‘id which ended 
however in failure. In 1190/1776 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Muhammad Al Su‘td defeated Zayd and secured the 
submission of al-Dilam. The first amir sent to al- 
Khardj by Al Su‘ad was Sulayman b. ‘Ufaysan, who 
held office for sixteen years and whose family 
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remained associated with the district long thereafter. 

After Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt occupied al-Dir‘iyya 
in 1233/1818, his lieutenant Husayn Djawkhdar 
pillaged al-Dilam. When the “Turks” from Egypt 
withdrew, Turki b. ‘Abd Allah Al Su‘id made al- 
Riyád the new Wahhàbi capital and reincorporated 
al-Khardj in the state. The &ádi of al- Khardj under 
Turki was the noted Hanbali divine, *Abd al-Rabmàn 
b. Husayn, a grandson of the founder of the Wahha- 
biyya. 

The “Turks” from Egypt returned to Nadjd and 
took al- Riyád. Faysal, who had succeeded his father 
Turki as the Wahhabi Imam, based himself on al- 
Khardj, where Khirshid Pasha pursued and overcame 
him in 1254/1838 in a battle at al-Dilam and Zumayka 
and sent him a prisoner to Egypt, whence he even- 
tually escaped to resume his rule in Nadjd. Faysal 
appointed a younger son of his, Su‘id, as amir of 
al-Khardj. On the death of Faysal in 1282/1865, 
Su‘iid’s challenge of the right of his older brother 
‘Abd Allah to the succession precipitated a long civil 
war that enfeebled Al Su‘id and opened the way for 
the ascendancy of Al Rashid of Hail. The forces of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah Al Rashid caught three of 
Su*üd's sons in al-Khardj and put them to death. 

The fortunes of Al Su‘iid were revived by ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, son of Faysal’s youngest son ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz recovered al-Khardj in 1320/ 
1902 and then repulsed an attack against al-Dilam 
by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad Al Rashid. About 
ten years later the grandsons of Su‘id b. Faysal, 
still closely connected with al-Khardj, launched an 
abortive rebellion against their cousin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. In the end, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz forgave 
them and took into his entourage their leader, known 
as Su*üd al-Kabir ("the Older", to distinguish him 
from Su'üd b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who later became King 
Su'*üd). Su*üd al-Kabir was married to *Abd al- 
fAziz's favourite sister, Nüra. As King of Saudi 
Arabia ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was fond of visiting al- Khardj 
for diversion. He kept his stud of Arabian horses 
there, and a model farm run by Americans provided 
him with fresh produce. 

Bibliography: See 

AL-AFLAD] and AL-DAWASIR. 

KHARDJA [see MuwASHSHAH]. 

KHARDJE, KHARGA [see AL-wAHAT]. 

KHARGIRD, or Khardjird, has been the name 
of at least two different places in north- 
eastern Persia but is at present only current for 
one of them. 

r. Khargird in the shahristan of Turbat-i Hayda- 
riyya, or, more precisely, the dihistàn of Rid-i 
miyàn Khvàf, is situated at about 6 km. to the south- 
west of the latter place. It is now a small settlement, 
the inhabitants of which live on the growing of cereals 
and cotton as well as on weaving. Archaeological 
remains point, however, to a much more prosperous 
past when Khargird was one of the main urban centres 
of the district of Khvàf [g.v.]. Many mediaeval geog- 
raphers (e.g. Istakhri, 267f.; Ibn Hawkal, 440; 
Mukaddasi, 298) make mention of it among the cities 
of the district of Büshandj [g.v.]. As Büshandj, iden- 
tified with modern Ghüriyàn, lay at quite a distance 
from Khváf, it is not certain that thelatter-mentioned 
Khargird was identical with the Khargird which 
Y4kit, ii, 486, counts among the mudun of the kasaba 
of Khváàf, as Le Strange, 357 f., seems to have under- 
Stood. It is possible that this name, the constituent 
parts of which occur in several geographic names, 
was a common appellation for townships of secondary 
importance in this part of Khuràsàn. 
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The modern renown of Khargird rests upon the 
presence of two remarkable monuments of Islamic 
architecture. The oldest of these is an iwan with a 
mihráb which, as A. Godard has found, constitutes 
the remaining part of a madrasa built on a symmetric 
scheme of four iwáns. E. Herzfeld read the inscription 
in floriated Küfic as a reference to the foundation 
of the building by the Saldjük vizier Nizàm al-Mulk 
[g.v.] (cf. Ist. xii (1922), 98-101). It would, then, be 
the only surviving specimen of the famous Nizamiyya 
madrasas. The second building, also a madrasa, 
is a splendid and well-preserved example of Timirid 
architecture. Two inscriptions contain the records of 
its foundation by two ministers of Sultan Shahrukh, 
Ahmad b. Ishak and Fakhr al-DIn Kh"váfi, and the 
completion of the construction by Kiwam al-Din 
Shirazi, who was the leading architect of the period, 
and Ghiyath al-Din Shirazi in 848/1444-5. The 
building is remarkable on account of several original 
features of its outline and its fine decoration of glazed 
tiles and mosaics. 

2. Khargird in the district of Djam, which is 
mentioned in the biographies of three prominent 
mystic poets of the Timürid period, is certainly not 
identical with the former place. Kasim-i Anwar [q.v.] 
died at Khargird of Djàm in 837/1433-4 and was 
buried there in the garden of his estate. A mausoleum 
was erected at this spot to the order of Mir ‘Ali-Shir 
NawaA’i [q.v.] in ca. 892/1487 (cf. Dawlatshah, 348 f.). 
In 817/1414 *Abd al-Rabmàn Djàmi [g.v.] was born 
here and his nephew Hatifi [g.v.] spent his life in the 
vicinity of the tomb of Kasim-i Anwar, where he 
found the inspiration for one of his mathnawi-poems. 
At present, there no longer exists a place by the 
name of Khargird in the area of Djam. Several Persian 
travellers and scholars have since the last century 
identified its site with modern Langar which lies on 
the road from Mashhad to Turbat-i Shaykh-i Djaim. 
As a common noun, langar of langarkhana was used 
to denote an almshouse, as it was frequently attached 
to the tomb of a holy man. Sometimes it has de- 
veloped into a place name, and there are quite a 
few instances of this to be found in Khurasan. A 
similar development may very well have taken place 
in the case of Khargird. The shrine, which now exists 
at Langar and which contains no clues for its iden- 
tification, has been ascribed to an unknown saint of 
of the 12th/18th century by E. Diez on the basis of 
a popular tradition recorded by Khanykov. 
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71-6; idem, Persien. Islamische Baukunst in 
Churasan, Hagen 1923, fassim; E. Herzfeld, in 
Isl., xi (1921), 169; idem, in ZDMG, Ixxx (1926), 
274Í.; idem, Archaeological history of Iran, 
London 1935, 98 and Pl. xvii; R. Byron, in Survey 
of Persian art, ii, 1126-8 and passim; A. Godard, 
Khorasan, in Athar-é Iran, iv (1949); idem, L'art 
de l'Iran, Paris 1962, 353ff.; Farhang-i djwgh- 
füáfiy& i Irán, ix, 1329 sh., 146; D. Hill and O. 
Grabar, Islamic architecture and its decoration 
A.D. 800-1500, Chicago 1964, Pl. i and figs. 588- 
go. 

2. C. E. Yate, op. cit., 37; W. Barthold, Four 
studies on the history of Central Asia, tr. V. and 
T. Minorsky, iii, Leiden 1962, 46, and n. 4 (identi- 
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*A.-ÀA. Hikmat and ‘Abd al-Hamid Mawlawi, 
mukaddama to ‘Ali-Shir Nawà'l, Madjális al- 
naf@is, Tehran 1323 sh., ya?-ta? Diwan-i 
Kasim-i Anwar, ed. S, Nafisi, mukaddama, cv-cvii; 

ifi yà*i-i Iran, ix, 375. 
(J. T. P. DE BRUIJN) 
AL-KHARGUSHI, Ast Sa‘ (or Safid) ‘Asp 

AL-MALIK B. MUHAMMAD, à celebrated preacher 

(and therefore nicknamed al-WAa‘iz) and ascetic, 

was born in the Khargüsh street of Nishàpür: the 

arabicised form of his name is al-Kharküshi. He 
went to Baghdàd in the year 393/1002 on his way 
to perform the pilgrimage, and thereafter resided 
at Mecca for a while, returning to Nishápür to 
die there in 406/1015 or 407/1016. Three works 

are ascribed to him (Brockelmann, I*, 218, S I, 

361). The first is a biography of Muhammad, or 

rather a classified collection of traditions relating 

to him, in 8 volumes, variously entitled Sharaf al- 

Nabi (al-Musfafa, al-nubuwwa) or Dalal al-nubuwwa; 

a Persian translation of this, by Mahmid b. Mu- 

hammad al-Rawandi, is extant (Storey, Persian 

literature, i, 175-6). The second is a treatise on on- 
eiromancy entitled al-Bishéra wa ’l-nidhara fi 
lafbir ail-rw)yà, a pietistic compilation. The third, 
and most important work, is a systematic account 
of Süfism in 7o chapters, Tahdhib al-asrár, which has 

survived in a single manuscript (Berlin, No. 2819). 

This last work derives not directly from al-Khar- 

güshi himself, but from the recension of Abü ‘Abd 

Allah al-Shirazi, a notorious charlatan who led a 

rising against the governor of Adharbaydjan and 

died in 439/1047. For this and other reasons the 
value of the book cannot be rated very high, and 

it has been shown (cf. A. J. Arberry in BSOS, 1938, 

345-9) that it is not entirely original, but plagiarises 

to a considerable extent the Kitab al-luma‘ of Abi 

Nasr al-Sarradj. Nevertheless it contains material for 

the history of Süfism not extant elsewhere, and 

cannot therefore be entirely disregarded. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the article see Sezgin, GAS, i, 670-1. 
(A. J. ARBERRY) 
WwADI AL-EHÁRID or Ghayl al-Khàrid, one of the 
principal watercourses of the Yemen. It originates 
about twenty km. north of San‘a, near Hadakan in 
Arhab, and runs inland in a north-by-north-easterly 
direction, draining the eastern scarp of the highlands, 
towards the oasis of the Djawf, where it is joined by 
the W4di Madh4b and veers to the south-east. After 
leaving the oasis, it unites with the W4di al-‘Atf and 
is lost in the sands of Ramlat Sab’atayn. According 
to popular belief, it reappears in the Hadramawt. 

Just east of Shira‘, in Nihm, where there are hot 

and mineral springs, it becomes a perennial river, 

one of the few in South Arabia, and is noted for 
supporting good-sized fish (Barbus arabicus), even in 

a dry summer. These provide a livelihood to the local 

inhabitants, who supply them to the San‘a? market. 

Otherwise, little is known of this part of the wadi 

because of the bad reputation of the inhabitants of 

Arhab, and the San*à?— Djawf road avoids the region. 

It is, however, well cultivated by the inhabitants, the 

Dhü Husayn. In the Djawf itself an efficient agri- 

culture is possible only by means of extensive irriga- 

tion schemes. This part of Wádi al- Khárid is presum- 
ably the river where Aelius Gallus in 24 B.C. fought 

a battle with the Arabs six days after leaving Negrana 

(Nadjrán). The wádi, however, does not feature with 

this name in the South Arabian inscriptions, and 

indeed is not so named till the time of al-Hamdiànti, 
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who describes it and its many tributaries in some 
detail. 

Bibliography: al-Hamdani, Sifa; G. W. Bury, 
Arabia Infelix, or the Turks in Yamen, London 
1915; E. Glaser, Meine Reise durch Arhab wnd 
Háschid, in Petermanns Mittheilungen, xxx (1884), 
172 Íf.; S. D. Goitein (ed.), Travels in Yemen: an 
account of Joseph Halévy's journey to Najran in the 
year 1870, wrillen in San'ani Arabic by his guide 
Hayyim Habshush, Jerusalem 1941; J. Halévy, 
Voyage au Nedjran, in Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie, Series 6, vi (1873), 36, 259, 582-4; 
A handbook of Arabia, i, Admiralty War Staff, 
Intelligence Division, London 1916; W. B. Harris, 
A journey through the Yemen, London 1893; 
H. Scott, In the High Yemen, London 1942. 

(A. K. IRVINE) 

KHÀRIDJA ». ZAYD ». THABIT [see FuKani? 
AL-MADINA AL-SAB‘A, in Suppl.]. 

KHARIDJITES (al-Khawaridj, sing. Kháridji), 
the members of the earliest of the reli- 
gious sects of Islam, whose importance lies 
particularly, from the point of view of the devel- 
opment of dogma, in the formulation of questions 
relative to the theory of the caliphate and to justifi- 
cation by faith or by works, while from the point of 
view of political history the principal part they 
played was disturbing by means of continual insur- 
rections, which often ended in the temporary con- 
quest of entire provinces, the peace of the eastern 
part of the Muslim empire during the two last years 
of the caliphate of ‘Ali and during the Umayyad 
period, and involuntarily facilitating first Mu‘dwiya’s 
victory over ‘Ali, then that of the ‘Abbasids over the 
Umayyads. 


I. The origins of the Kharidji movement. 


Opportunity for the schism was given by the 
proposal presented to ‘Ali by Mu‘awiya during the 
battle of Siffin (Safar 37/July 657) [g.v.] to settle the 
differences arising out of the murder of *Uthmàn, 
which had provoked the war, by referring it to two 
referees who would pronounce judgment "according 
to the Kur'áàn". While the majority of ‘Ali’s army 
readily adopted this proposal, either because they 
were tired of war or because the ‘‘Kur?4n-readers’’ 
(kurrã’) hoped there would emerge from this Kur?ànic 
judgment the justification of the furious campaign 
they had conducted against *Uthmàn which had 
ended in the latter's assassination, one group of 
warriors, mainly of the tribe of Tamim, vigorously 
protested against the setting up of a human tribunal 
above the divine word. Loudly protesting that 
“judgment belongs to God alone” (la hukma illa 
H-Hàhi) they left the army, and withdrawing to the 
village of Harürà? [q.v.], not far from Küfa they 
elected as their chief an obscure soldier, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Wahb al-Ràsibi {q.v.]. These first dissenters 
took the name al-Hartiriya or al-Muhakkima (i.e. 
those who repeat the above phrase; cf. RSO, viii, 
789, note 1), which is often applied by an extension 
of meaning to the later Khawaridj also. This little 
group gradually increased on account of successive 
defections, especially when the arbitration ended in 
a verdict quite contrary to what the kurra? expected 
(probably in Ramadan or Shawwal 37/Feb.-March 
658); on this occasion a large number of partisans of 
‘Ali, including a number of kurra? “went out” 
(khavadja) secretly from Kifa {to which the army had 
gone during the truce) to join the camp of Ibn Wahb, 
who in the meantime had gone to the Djükhà 
country on the left bank of the Tigris, to a place 
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which commanded the exits of the roads from Fars 
and the bridge-head, at which in those days stood the 
little village of Baghdad, which later was to become 
the capital of the empire. The rebel camp lay along 
the Nahrawàn canal. It is to this episode of the exodus 
from Küfa that the Khawáridj owe their name 
("those who went out"), more probably than to a 
general epithet expressing the idea that they had 
gone out of the community of the faithful, 
as it was later interpreted, probably at quite an early 
period (cf. the name of the Jewish sect of the Phari- 
sees, which Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfänge des 
Christentums, ii, 283-4, derived from the incident of 
their separation from the partisans of Judas Macca- 
beus in 163 B.C., quoting in support of his explanation 
the name of the Khawaridj). Another name given to 
those first Khaw4ridj (which has also been extended 
to their successors and seems to be the one which 
they gave themselves) is al-Shurat (pl. of shart), the 
“vendors” ie. those who have sold their soul 
for the cause of God (this idea is found in several 
contemporary verses). 

The extreme fanaticism of the Khawaridj at 
once manifested itself in a series of extremist proc- 
lamations and terrorist actions: they proclaimed the 
nullity of *Ali's claims to the caliphate but equally 
condemned SUthm4n’s conduct and disclaimed any 
intention of avenging his murder; they went farther 
and began to brand everyone infidel and outside the 
law who did not accept their point of view and 
disown ‘AII as well as ‘Uthm4n. They then committed 
many murders, not even sparing women. Little by 
little the strength of the Kharidji army grew by the 
accession of other fanatical and turbulent elements, 
including a number of non-Arabs, attracted by the 
principle of equality of races in the faith that the 
Khawaridj proclaimed. ‘Ali, who had so far tried to 
avoid dealing with the rebels, in order to avoid a war 
in his rear so long as he had to face the army of 
Mu‘awiya, after the rupture of the preliminaries of 
peace was obliged to take steps to avert the growing 
danger. He attacked the Khawéaridj in their camp and 
inflicted a terrible defeat on them in which Ibn Wahb 
and the majority of his followers were slain (battle 
of al-Nahrawan, 9 Safar 38/17 July 658 (q.v.]). But the 
victory cost ‘Ali dear. Not only was the rebellion far 
from suppressed and was prolonged in a series of 
local risings in 39 and 40, but ‘Ali himself perished by 
the dagger of the Kharidji ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muldjam al-Murddi [see 13N MULDJAM], the husband 
of a woman whose family had lost most of its mem- 
bers at al-Nahraw4n. The tradition that a conspiracy 
of Khawaridj had aimed at killing simultaneously 
‘Ali, Mu‘awiya and the governor of Egypt, ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As, is almost certainly apocryphal. 

It should be noted that the narratives of Arab 
historians on the origin of the Kharidji movement 
are very confused and contradictory, and seem to 
have lost sight of the real connection between it 
and the arbitration; on the other hand the nature 
and date of the latter are quite uncertain. The 
reconstruction which is given above is that proposed 
by the writer of this article (see Bibl.) against the 
view of Wellhausen (followed by Lammens and 
Caetani), who thinks that the Kharidji rebellion and 
the arbitration are independent of one another and 
even dates the battle of al-Nahrawàn before the 
verdict of the arbiters. 


II. The wars of the Khawáridj under the 
Umayyads. 


The wise and energetic administration of Mu‘awiya, 
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succeeding the feeble and vacillating rule of ‘Ali, 
prevented the agitation of the Khiridjis from 
breaking out, but it did not succeed in extinguishing 
it any more than it succeeded in suppressing the 
feelings and aspirations of the Shi‘a. Our sources 
mention several risings that broke out in Kifa and 
Basra during the twenty years of Mu'àwiya's reign 
(40-60/660-80), but they were promptly put down 
and only served to increase the roll of martyrs, the 
worship and avenging of whom became one of the 
features of the Khàridji movement. It is at Basra in 
particular, under the governors Ziyàd b. Abihi and 
his son *Ubayd Allàh, that we find most risings and 
suppressions of risings. These insurrections, of which 
the most formidable was that of Mirdas b. Udayya 
al-Tamimi Abi Bilal (g.v.], settled the tactics of the 
Khawéaridj, whose raids henceforth took the form of 
guerilla warfare and owed their successes mainly to 
the rapidity—which soon became legendary—of their 
cavalry (the names of some of their horses are pre- 
served in Arabic works on hippology). They mobilised 
unexpectedly, swept through the country, surprised 
undefended towns and then retired rapidly to escape 
the pursuit of the government troops. The centres 
of concentration of the Khaw4ridj were the marshy 
country of the Batà?ib around Basra (see AL-BaTIHA) 
and around Djükhà, on the left bank of the Tigris, 
where their movement had originated, from which 
they could, if defeated, rapidly gain the mountainous 
lands of the Iranian plateaus. 

It was only with the great civil war that broke 
out after the death of Yazid I, that in the midst of 
the general disorder the Kharidji movement assumed 
serious dimensions and contributed more than 
anything else to render precarious the hold of the 
pretender ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (q.v.], on the 
territory that he had at first been able to subdue. 
After the fall of Ibn Zubayr, it was the Umayyad 
governors who had to wage a hard struggle with 
these indomitable rebels, enemies alike of victors and 
vanquished. It is at this time that we begin to 
distinguish among the Khawéaridj half-political and 
half-theological subdivisions, the origin of which is 
not at all clear, for the tradition which makes them 
appear at the same time quite suddenly at Basra on 
the death of Yazid has probably altered the real 
succession of events. In any case, we henceforth find 
the Khawaridj breaking out throughout the eastern 
part of the empire (Syria was always free from them 
and Africa only knew them under the ‘Abbasids) 
into serious rebellions, at the head of which they 
placed individuals who have given their names to the 
Azárika or Ázrakis, to the Ibadiyya and to the Sufri- 
yya [q.vv.]. Of all these movements the most dangerous 
to the unity of the Muslim Empire and the most 
terrible on account of its ferociously uncompromising 
character was without doubt that led by Náfi* b. 
al-Azrak [q.v.], which gave the Khawaridj temporary 
control of Kirman, Fars and other eastern provinces, 
constituted a permanent threat to the security of 
Basra and surrounding country, and which al- 
Muhallab b. Abi Sufra at first, and later al-Hadjdjadj 
b. Yusuf only overcame (in 78/698 or 79/699) after 
long years of effort which ended in the defeat and 
death of the last and most remarkable of the Azraki 
leaders, the valiant Katari b. al-Fudjà?a [g.v.]. Less 
serious and less extensive and prolonged, but quite 
as stubborn as the Azraki movement, was the insur- 
rection which was called after Shabib b. Yazid al- 
Shaybàni (76-7/696-7), although he did not begin it 
but was only its most distinguished leader; it began 
in the high Tigris country between Mardin and 
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NisibIn and its object was the conquest and devasta- 
tion of Küfa. The partisans of Shabib, who advanced 
only in little bands of several hundred horsemen, 
but who often gathered round them large bands 
of malcontents, sowed terror throughout ‘Irak, 
and having several times defeated al-Hadjdjadj’s 
troops were only destroyed by the help of an army 
of picked troops summoned from Syria. Shabib 
himself perished, drowned in the Dudjayl, while 
trying to reach the mountains of Kirman; his suc- 
cessors caused a certain amount of trouble to the 
governors of Yazid II and Hisham but never again 
were a serious danger. 

Arabia was another field of Kharidji activity, 
where during the rule of Ibn al-Zubayr between the 
years 65/684-5 and 72/691-2 their leaders Abi Talat, 
Nadjda b. ‘Amir and Aba Fudayk captured in 
succession Yamama, Hadramawt, Yaman and the 
town of al- Tà?if, and were only restrained by religious 
scruples from taking the holy cities. They were only 
destroyed after the intervention of al-Hadjdjàdi, but 
they left the seeds of future movements, especially in 
the eastern part of the peninsula. 

Owing mainly to the energy of al-Hadjdjadj, 
Khiaridjism seemed definitely quelled. Another factor 
contributed considerably to its failure, namely the 
fanaticism and intolerance of the rebels, whose 
religious disputes ended in splitting their ranks 
and sometimes resulted in the removal of their 
ablest leaders on the charge of having on some 
occasion failed to observe the absolute irrecon- 
cilableness of their principles. Another cause of 
weakness may be recognised in the eternal feud 
between the Arab element and that of the Mawéli 
which brought fatal consequences along with it, 
especially among the remnants of the Azrakis after 
the death of Katarl b. al-Fudjà?a. But under the 
last Umayyads, in the midst of the irreparable col- 
lapse of the central government, the Khawaridj 
again raised their heads, and resumed their exploits, 
this time not in little bands but in large bodies. 
While the two most serious risings of this period, 
those of al-Dabbàk b. Kays al-Shaybàni (q.v.] in the 
Djazira and ‘Irak and that of ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya, 
surnamed Talib al-Hakk, and of Abii Hamza [see 
AL-MUKHTAR B. ‘AWF] in Arabia (in the course of 
which Medina itself was occupied), ended in defeat, it 
is nevertheless true that the anarchy which they 
provoked destroyed the eastern rampart of Umayyad 
power and enabled the ‘Abbasid insurrection to 
penetrate more easily to the heart of the empire. 

Under the ‘Abbasid caliphs, the Khiaridji move- 
ment may be said to be practically extinct in ‘Irak 
and adjoining regions. Except for a few local risings, 
promptly suppressed, Kháridjism no longer presented 
any serious danger and only survived as a religious 
sect, without, however, any remarkable vitality or 
wide dissemination. In Eastern Arabia, on the other 
hand, in North Africa and later on the eastern coast 
of Africa, one of the principal branches of the 
Khawaáridj, that of the Ibádiyya, played an important 
part in politics, and even after this role was ended it 
continued to be of importance from the religious 
point of view. It survives in our day with its dogmas, 
its rites and its special laws. 


III. The political and religious theories of 
the Khawáridi. 

The Khawáridj, who, as we have seen, never 
had any true unity of military and political action, 
did not have either a uniform body of doctrines. 
Their teachings seem to us like the particular views 
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of a number of independent sub-sects (the heresiog- 
raphers number not less than a score including 
principal and subsidiary together), some of which 
represent theological schools as well as political 
movements of a collectivist character, while others 
confine themselves to expressing differences of 
individual opinions among the theorists of the sect. 
One article is common to all: it is that which treats of 
the question of the caliphate, a question which has 
been the starting point of all the religious divisions 
in Islam. On this question, the Khawaridj are opposed 
equally to the legitimism of the Shi‘a and the quietism 
of the Murdji?a. On the one hand they assert what 
Wellhausen aptly calls their ‘‘non-conformity” i.e. 
the obligation on believers to proclaim illegitimate 
and ipso facto deposed the mam who has gone off 
the right path (this is how they justify their aban- 
donment of ‘Ali after his acceptance of the arbi- 
tration); on the other hand they declare every 
believer who is morally and religiously irreproachable 
to be capable of being raised by the vote of the 
community to the supreme dignity of the imàmate, 
"even if he were a black slave". The result is that 
each of their leaders has been recognised by them as 
amir al-muwminin, although none of them had, 
among other things, the qualification of Kurashi 
birth. Consequently the only other caliphs besides 
their own that they recognise as legitimate are Abü 
Bakr and *Umar (the latter is particularly venerated 
by them); *Uthmàn only during the first six years of 
his reign; and *Ali till the battle of Siffin. 

Another capital article of Khàridji heterodoxy 
is the absolute rejection of the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith without works. They push their 
moral strictness to the point of refusing the title 
of believer to anyone who has committed a mortal 
sin and regarding him as a murtadd (apostate); 
and their extreme wing, represented by the Azrakis, 
says that he who has become an infidel in this way 
can never re-enter the faith and should be killed for 
his apostasy along with his wives and children. Of 
course all non-Khàridji Muslims are regarded as 
apostates. Here we have the principle of isti‘rad 
(religious murder [g.v.]) which we find applied from 
the beginning of the Khàridjl movement, even before 
it had been formulated in theory, and which found 
its completest application during the war of the 
Azrakis. This ferocious principle forms a strange but 
not illogical contrast with the spirit of tolerance 
shown by the Khawaridj to non-Muslims and which 
in some of their schools goes so far as to recognise as 
equal to Muslims in every way those Jews or Chris- 
tians who will pronounce the shaháda with the 
modification: “Muhammad is the Apostle of God to 
the Arabs and not to us.” The tendency to the 
levelling of the Arabs and the Mawéli (which was 
already a result of their attitude to the problem of 
the imamate) was pushed so far by one of the theorists 
of Kháridji doctrine, Yazid b. Abi Anisa (founder of 
the Yaxiydiya), that he says that God will reveal a 
new Kur?àn to a prophet among the Persians and 
that he will found a new religion for them, divine in 
the same sense as Judaism, Christianity and Islàm, 
which will be no other than that of the SàbPün 
mentioned in the Kur?àn. 

The same Puritanism which characterises Khári- 
djism in its conception of the state and of faith 
is found in its ethical principles: it demands purity 
of conscience as an indispensable complement to 
bodily purity for the validity of acts of worship; 
one of their sects goes so far as to remove Sūra XII 
from the Kur?àn (Sürat Yüsuf) because its contents 
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are worldly and frivolous and make it unworthy 
to be the Word of God. If, on the other hand, they 
seem to be less strict than the orthodox in the 
punishment they inflict on adulterers, for whom 
they do not allow stoning, this is due simply to 
the fact that they do not recognise the authenticity 
of the famous verses added by ‘Umar to the primitive 
text of the Kur?àn (cf. Nóldeke-Schwally, Gesch. d. 
Qoráns, i, 248-52). 

Outside of general principles and a few particular 
cases, the law and dogmatics of the Khawáridj are 
not known to us in their totality except for the 
Ibàdiyya, whose survival to the present day has 
preserved in its integrity their religious tradition. 
The Ibàdiyya represent (as do the Sufriyya on 
the other side) a comparatively moderate school 
and their present views, in dogma as well as law, 
have been to some degree influenced by other Muslim 
Schools. Attention has recently been drawn (by 
C. A. Nallino, in RSO, vii, 455-60) to the very close 
connection between the dogmatics of the Ibàdiyya 
and of the Mu‘tazila. It may also be supposed that it 
was the latter which, in certain points at least, 
received a stimulus from Kháridjism. What seems 
beyond doubt is that, as Wellhausen points out, 
Khàridjism played a very important part in the 
development of Muslim theology, either directly or 
by the impetus which it gave to reflection on the 
problems of the faith. 

Although Kháridjism seems to us an essentially 
popular movement in its origins, we must be careful 
not to think of it as devoid of intellectualism. On 
the contrary, the very radicalism of its theories 
must have exercised an attraction on many cultivated 
minds, much as similar doctrines have done in other 
times and countries. It is particularly at the time of 
the early ‘Abbasids, under the influence of and at 
the same time in opposition to the refined and 
sceptical culture of the period, that we find many 
scholars and men of letters who were thought to 
cherish Kháridji views, without this preventing their 
frequenting high society and enjoying the favour of 
the court. The best known of these Khawaridj sub 
rosa was the famous philologist Abū ‘Ubayda 
Mamar b. al-Muthannā [¢.v.], regarding whose 
fanaticism, in conversation at least, a rather piquant 
anecdote is recorded by Ibn Khallikàn (i, 107 of the 
1310 edition; the poetic quotation should be cor- 
rected from the Amdli of al-Murtada, iii, 88-9). 
Poetry and eloquence were also cultivated among the 
Khawáridj, which is explained by the fact that the 
majority of their leaders, especially in the early days, 
belonged to the Bedouin element in the military 
camps of Kifa and Basra. Collections were compiled 
of the khwfab pronounced by the Kharidji leaders, 
and what survives of them, besides giving an ex- 
cellent idea of their views, gives us a fairly high 
opinion of their oratorical talent. We also possess 
numerous fragments of their poetry (which had also 
been collected in particular diwáns), especially of 
those of *Imràn b. Hittàn [g.v.] (who is at the same 
time considered one of the founders of the Kharidji 
fikh). A long list of Kharidji orators, poets and 
jurists was prepared by Djahiz (see Ch. Pellat, 
Didhiz et les Khàridjites, in Folia Orientalia, xii 
(1970), 195-209). 

The wars of the Kháridiis had been recorded 
from the beginning of Arabic historiography in 
several works which have not come down to us in 
their entirety; we know, however, the substance of 
the more important among them, the authors of 
which were Abü Mikhnaf, Abü ‘Ubayda and al- 


Madà'ini from the extracts which have been preserved 
in the historical sources given below. 
Bibliography: Mubarrad, al-Kdamil, ed. 
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historical references to our subject; they have been 
translated by O. Rescher, Die Kharidschitenkapitel 
aus dem Kamil, Stuttgart 1922); Tabarl, i, 3341 ff., 
ii, passim; Baladhurl, Ansdab al-A shraf, in RSO, vi, 
488-97 (résumé and specimens of the text for the 
period of the caliphate of ‘Ali; errata: tbid., 
925); idem, ed. Ahlwardt, 78-96, 125-51 (for the 
period of the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik); Mas‘iid!, 
Murüdj, iv-vi, passim; L. Caetani, Annak del 
Islám, ix, 541-56, x, 76-151, 168-95, and passim 
(translation by the author of this article of the 
historical texts for the period of the caliphate of 
‘All and of other material relating to the Khaw4ridj, 
taken from the collections of hadith, etc.); idem, 
Chronographia Islamica, i; R. E. Brünnow, Die 
Charidschiten unter den ersten Omayyaden, Leiden 
1884; J. Wellhausen, Die religids-politischen Oppo- 
sitionsparteien im alten Islam, i, Die Chavárig (Abh. 
G. W. Gött., N.S., 1901, v, 2; H. Lammens, Le 
caliphat de Mo‘dwia Ier (reprinted from MFOB), 
125-40; G. Levi Della Vida, in RSO, vi (1913), 
474-88; W. Thomson, Khárijitism and the Khariji- 
tes, in Macdonald Presentation Volume, Princeton 
1933, 371-89; F. Gabrieli, Sulle origini del movi- 
mento harigita, in Rend. Accad. Lincei, Ser. vii/2 
(1941-2), 110-17; M. Guidi, Sui Harigiti, in RSO, 
xxi (1944), 1-14; L. Veccia Vaglieri, Le vicende del 
hárigismo in epoca abbaside, in RSO, xxiv (1949), 
31-44; eadem, Sulla denominazione Hawàrid, in 
ibid. xxvi (1951), 51-6; M. Kafafi, The Rise of 
Kharijism according to Abi Sa%id Muhammad b. 
Said al-Azdi al-Qalhati, in BFA, xiv (1952), 29-48; 
L. Veccia Vaglieri, I/ conflitto ‘Ali-Mu‘adwiya e la 
secessione kharigita riesaminati alla luce di fonti 
ibadite, in AIUON, N.S., iv (1952), 1-94; eadem, 
Traduzione di passi riguardanti il conflitto *AU- 
Mu'áwiya e la secessione kharigita, in AIUON, 
N.S., v (1953), 1-98; R. Rubinacci, I/ Califfo ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan e gli Ibaditi, in AIUON, N.S., 
v (1953), 99-121; G. Scarcia, Lo scambio di lettere 
fra Hàrün al-RaSid e Hamza al-Hárifi secondo il 
“Ta'rihi-Sistan”, in AIUON, N.S., xiv (1964), 
623-45; idem, Due precisasioni sul hárigismo 
sistanico, in AIUON, N.S., xv (1965), 303 ff.; 
Shahrastani, Milal, ed. Cureton, 85-103 (tr. 
Haarbriicker, Religionspartheien und Philosophen- 
Schulen, 128-56); Ibn Hazm, Fisal, Cairo 1320, iv, 
188-92; *Abd al- Kàhir ai-Baghdádl, Fark (tr. K. Ch. 
Seelye, Moslem schisms and sects..., Columbia 
University Oriental Series, xv, New York 1979, i, 
74-115); I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam*, 
191-6 (rst edn., 204-8, Fr. tr. F. Arin, 159-64); 
M. Th. Houtsma, De strijd over het dogma in den 
Islam tot op el-Ash?ari, Leiden 1875; F. Gabrieli, 
La poesia hárigita nel secolo degli Omayyadi, in 
RSO, xx (1943), 331-72; M. M. Moreno, Note di 
teologia ibádita, in AIUON, N.S., iii (1949), 299- 
313; R. Rubinacci, La Professione di fede di al- 
Gannáwuni, in AIUON, N.S., xiv (1964), 553-95; 
C. Cremonesi, Un antico documento ibādita sul 
Corano creato, in Studi Magrebini, i (Naples 1966), 
133-78; H. Laoust, Les schismes dans l'Islam, 
Paris 1965, 36 ff. (G, Levi DELLA Vipa*) 
KHARITA (or KHÁRITA), "map" in modern 
Arabic, derived from French “carte”, (see I. I. 
Krachkovsky, Istoria Arabskaya geografiteskaya 
literatura (Moscow-Leningrad 1957), with Arabic tr. 
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by Salah al-Din ‘Uthman Hashim as Ta?rikh al-adab 
al-djughrafi al-‘Arabi, i (Cairo 1963), 59, n. by 
translator; cf. Ibrahim Shawkat, Khardit djughra- 
fiyyt al-“Arab al-awwal, in Madjallat al-Ustadh, 
(Baghdad 1962), 2.). In mediaeval Arabic several 
terms were used for “a map” or “map of the earth”, 
e.g. diughrafiya or dja‘vafiyya (Greek Tewypapta), 
translated into Arabic as sdérat al-ard; then rasm 
al-ard, sifat al-dunyà, ashkàál al-ard, lawh al-rasm, 
etc. 

Cartography had been practised in the Middle East 
since ancient times, but with the advent of Islam it 
received a new impetus due to the political and 
administrative requirements of the expanding Islamic 
world. Thus in the 2nd/8th century a map of al- 
Daylam was prepared for al-Hadjdjàdj b. Yüsuf 
(d. 95/714); then a map of the Swamps of Basra is said 
to have existed during the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Mansür (136-58/754-75). (Krachkovsky, of. cit., i, 
59, 206; cf. Shawkat, op. cit., 2, 3). Whatever the 
quality of such maps, the Arabs’ direct knowledge 
of the region gathered during their early campaigns, 
coupled with indigenous methods of drawing maps, 
probably enabled them to draw these. 

It is not, however, until the early decades of the 
3rd/oth century that we come across the first detailed 
world maps drawn in Arabic. This became possible 
through the introduction to the Islamic world of the 
Greek, Indian and Iranian astronomical and geo- 
graphical works in the 8th and the early 9th centuries 
A.D. Thus from this period until the 17th century, 
cartography was practised as a science and passed 
through several stages of development. Muslim 
astronomers and geographers drew world maps and 
regional maps, as well as sea-charts, following various 
traditions until their mediaeval techniques of 
cartography were replaced by the modern ones. 

The first world map, the original form of which 
is not extant, was constructed by the scholars of 
Baghdad who worked in the Bayt al-Hikma “House of 
Science" [g.v.] there under the patronage of the 
caliph al-Ma?mün (198-218/813-33). This map was 
named after the caliph as al-Sürat al-Ma?müniyya. 
According to al-Mas*üdi (d. 345/956), who had seen 
this map, it depicted “the universe with spheres, the 
stars, land and the seas, inhabited and barren (regions 
of the world), settlements of peoples, cities, etc." 
It was, he says, more exquisite than the world maps 
of Claudius Ptolemy, Marinos and others, (al-Mas‘tdi, 
Tanbih, 33; cf. al-Mas'üdi, Murüdj, i, 183-205). 
According to al-Zuhri (lived ca. 532/1137), al-Fazàri 
had made a copy of the map, and al-Zuhri's own 
work, the Kitab al-dja‘rafiyya, was based on this copy 
of al-Sirat al-Ma?miiniyya (al-Zuhri, Kitab al- 
Dija‘rafiyya, ed. Muhammad Hadj-Sadok, Damascus 
1968, 306; cf. Krachkovsky, op. cit., 86/7, 279). As the 
arrangement of the geographical material in al-Zuhri’s 
work follows the ancient Iranian kishwar system [see 
DJUGHRAFIYA], it is possible that al-Strat al- 
Ma?müniyya represented a synthesis between the 
Iranian system and the Ptolemaic system according 
to which the inhabited world was divided into seven 
climes running parallel to the equator and divided 
according to the length of the day. It is evident, 
therefore, that while much of the data of the map was 
derived from Ptolemy's Geography, a substantial 
amount of it and its arrangement must have come 
from non-Greek sources. 

It was during this period that Muhammad b. Misa 
al-Kh*arazmi (d. after 232/84 [g.v.]} wrote his geo- 
graphical work entitled Kitab Surat al-ard. Though 
essentially based on Ptolemy’s Geography, the work 


gives in a tabulated form the co-ordinates of places 
(cities, mountains, rivers, etc.) arranged according 
to the Ptolemaic climes. There is little doubt that 
the work must have been originally accompanied by 
regional maps of each of the climes or by a single 
world map, but none of these seem to have survived. 
The four maps produced in the printed edition of the 
work seem to be later recensions of the original 
maps depicting djazirat al-djawhar, a map of the 
seas, gulfs, etc., of the Nile and the Sea of Azov 
drawn by the author. (For the maps, see Kitab Sürat 
al-ard, ed. H. von M2ik, Leipzig 1926, Tafel I (djaztrat 
al-djawhar); Tafel II (shapes of the seas, gulfs, etc.); 
Tafel III (Map of the Nile); and Tafel IV (Map of 
the Sea of Azov). Shawkat reasons that since al- 
Kh”ārazmī wrote a brief work, he did not draw a 
complete map of the world but confined himself to 
drawing the four maps as an illustration, see op. cit., 
7-8). Al-Kh¥arazmi’s maps have now been fully 
reconstructed by S. Razia Jafri on the basis of the 
data given in his Sürat al-ard (A critical revision 
and interpretation of Kitab Strat al--ard by Muham- 
mad b. Misa& al-Khwdarizmi, thesis, Aligarh Muslim 
University, unpublished). A comparison of these 
maps with those of the extant maps of Ptolemy (see 
E. L. Stevenson, Geography of Claudius Ptolemy, New 
York 1932; cf. the map of Afrika by al- Khwarazmi as 
interpreted by von MZik (reproduced by Youssouf 
Kamal, Monumenta Cartografica Africae et Aegypti, 
iii (Epoque Arabe), Fasc. I, 1930, 525), shows their 
close resemblance to each other, just as the maps 
reproduced in al-Kh"àrazmi's work resemble those 
of Ptolemy. 

Thabit b. Kurra (d. 288/901 [g.v.]), who was 
credited with an excellent translation of Ptolemy’s 
Geography into Arabic, also drew a world map called 
Stfat al-dunya (Krachkovsky, i, 206), but it has not 
survived. 

The maps enumerated above followed what may be 
called the Greco-Muslim tradition in cartography, yet 
they differed from the maps of Ptolemy in several 
aspects. First, they did not follow the Ptolemaic 
technique of conical projection. The cartographers 
drew their maps with latitudes and longitudes as 
straight lines as though on a plane surface, and with- 
out any regard to the spherical shape of the earth. 
Al-Birüni (d. after 442/1050 [q.v.]), criticising Marinos 
for some assumptions in his map of the earth, and 
also al-Battàni (d. 317/929 [q.v.]) for his determina- 
tion of the direction of the kibla, says that “They 
treated the meridian circles as parallel straight lines 
and the parallels of latitudes as straight lines. Thus 
they have fallen into this outrageous error,” (al- 
Birüni, The determination of the co-ordinates of 
positions for the correction of distances between cities, 
tr. of Kitab Tahdid nihayat al-amékin li-tashih masafat 
al-masákin, by Djamil *Ali, Beirut 1966). Similarly, 
al-Zuhri was critical of the scientists who had con- 
structed ai-Sárat al-Ma?^müniy ya, for, he says, while 
the earth was in fact spherical in shape, they drew the 
map of the earth on a plane, a method followed in the 
construction of the astrolabe (op. cit., 304). Again, 
while in the Ptolemaic maps the inhabited world is 
divided into seven climes (subdivided into 21 parallels 
north of the equator and 4 parallels south of it), in the 
Greco-Muslim maps only the broader division of the 
climes is followed, while the subdivision into the 
parallels is neglected. Thirdly, differences in the 
physical features as depicted on the Ptolemaic and 
the Greco-Muslim maps can also be noticed. For 
instance, in the Ptolemaic maps the Indian Ocean is 
shown as a lake, while on the Greco-Muslim maps it 
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is shown as having water communication with the 
Pacific (the “‘Encircling Ocean”) in the south-east. 
Again, Ceylon in the Greco-Muslim maps is much 
smaller in size than that shown in the Ptolemaic maps. 
These and similar dissimilarities were partly due to 
the more intimate knowledge of Asia and Africa 
enjoyed by the Muslim geographers and cartog- 
raphers. Moreover, the Muslim astronomers of the 
later period had revised the astronomical tables of the 
Greeks as well as those of the early Muslim astron- 
omers in the light of their own observations, which 
must have helped the cartographers to draw more 
accurate maps (for details, see Shawkat, 11, 5). 

During the 4th/roth century, Abu 'l-Hasan Ibn 
Yünus (d. 399/1009 [q.v.], along with al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad al-Muhallabi, prepared a world map for the 
Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz (365-86/975-96). It was drawn 
on a Tustari silk cloth and woven in gold and different 
colours in silk. On it were shown the climes, moun- 
tains, rivers, cities, seas and the different routes, 
and Mecca and Medina were prominently depicted on 
it. It cost 22,000 dinárs. Except for some differences 
in the south-eastern coast of Arabia and the northern 
coast of Africa, it conformed to the map of al- 
Kh várazmi (ibid., 12-13). 

Also in this century, Abü Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl 
al-Balkhi (d. 322/934 [g.7.]) initiated a new tradition 
in Islamic cartography which exercised a deep in- 
fluence on later cartographers and became the most 
popular style of cartography in the Islamic world. 
Al-Balkhi wrote a geography of the Islamic world 
entitled Swwar al-akálim, in which he described each 
of the various provinces, calling it an tklim. Though 
brief, the work was a description of the maps of the 
provinces drawn by the author with their boundaries, 
main cities and towns, rivers, mountains and the main 
roads connecting the cities. He also drew maps of the 
Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean and the Caspian and 
a world map in which Mecca occupied the central 
position. Neither the geographical treatise nor the 
maps of al-Balkhi have survived independently. How- 
ever, his maps were copied and probably improved 
by al-Istakhri (ca. 340/951 [q.v.] and his treatise 
incorporated in the latter's work. Al-Istakhri drew 
21 provincial maps (including one of the world) which 
are found attached to his Kitab Masàalik al-mamàlik. 
(For the maps, see ai-Masálik wa 'i-mamálik, ed. 
Muhammad Djabir ‘Abd al-‘Al al-Hini, Cairo 1961; 
see also ibid., 195-205, for a discussion of the maps 
by the editor; see also coloured maps in a Persian 
translation of al-Istakhri’s work entitled Masalik wa 
mamalik, ed. Tradj Afshar, Tehran 1340/196r). 
Another geographer who followed the cartographical 
tradition of al-Balkhi was Ibn Hawkal (ca. 367/977 
(q.v.]). One of the outstanding geographers of the time, 
Ibn Hawkal produced an excellent work on the geog- 
raphy of the Islamic world, his Kitab Sarat al-ard. 
Though essentially based on the Balkhi-Istakhri 
tradition, the work includes the rich personal ex- 
periences and observations of the author. For his 
work, Ibn Hawkal drew 22 maps, including a world 
map. In his opinion, some of the maps of al-Istakhri 
were excellent, whereas others were confused and full 
of defects. Hence, on al-Istakhri’s own request, he 
revised some of the former’s maps (Ibn Hawkal, Kitab 
Strat al-ard, ed. J. H. Kramers, Leiden 19309, ii, 329- 
30). A glance at the maps of Ibn Hawkal shows that 
they are superior to those of al-Istakhri. A third 
follower of this school was al-Mukaddasi (ca. 375/985 
[g.9.]), who was perhaps the most original of the geog- 
raphers of mediaeval Islam. In his Kitab Ahsan 
al-takasim fi ma‘rifat al-akalim he gave a systematic 
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account of the geography and the cultural aspects of 
each of the provinces of the Islamic world. Having 
rearranged the provinces, he drew the maps of 12 of 
them (for al-Mukaddasi’s maps, see Kamil, iii, fasc. I, 
672-7), and claimed to have drawn a more accurate 
map of the sea round Arabia in the light of his own 
experiences and the information derived from ex- 
periences of sailors whom he had met (al-Mukaddasi, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, BGA, iii, Leiden 1877, ro-r). It 
seems therefore, that the cartographers of the Balkhi 
school continuously endeavoured to improve the 
maps of their predecessors. 

This new tradition of cartography differed funda- 
mentally both in approach and content from the 
Greco-Muslim tradition, and could be described as 
reflecting the Islamic political point of view of the 
time. As against the Greco-Muslim maps in which 
‘Irak was usually placed in the central clime (i.e. the 
fourth), in the world maps belonging to the Balkhi 
school, Mecca occupied the central position. Another 
interesting feature of these round world maps is that 
south is placed at the top and north at the bottom, 
for which religious reasons are assigned (Shawkat, 21, 
n, 3, is of the view that the geographers put south at 
the top of their maps because of reverence for the 
cities of Mecca and Medina in Arabia, beyond which 
there was no land). Again, land is surrounded by the 
“encircling Ocean" (ai-Mwhif) and practically the 
whole of the southern quarter of the earth is shown 
covered by land, following the Greek concept of ferra 
incognita as an extension of the African continent. 
Then, the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean are 
depicted as two *'gulfs" coming out of the ‘‘Encircling 
Ocean" and reaching nearest to each other at the 
Isthmus of Suez, thus conforming to the Kur?ànic 
concept of the two gulfs meeting at al-Barzakh 
[g.v.] (“the barrier”, XXV, 55/53). Thus the Indian 
Ocean, though connected with the Pacific in the 
south-east, has no water communication with the 
Atlantic. The separate sea maps are usually geo- 
metrical in shape, and resemble a bird or some other 
figure, which are again based on ideas of Muslim 
traditionists. In these world maps, arbitrary bound- 
aries of the provinces (iklims) of the Islamic world, as 
well those of the non-Islamic regions, are drawn so as 
to convey an overall picture of the political and the 
ethnographic divisions of the world. It is, above all, in 
their provincial (iklim) maps that these cartographers 
display their originality. In each of these maps, the 
boundaries, cities and towns, rivers, mountains and 
roads are shown with great dexterity. Obviously, the 
main purpose of the author was to highlight the 
Islamic world. These maps, therefore, may be taken 
as a distinctive achievement on the part of the 
cartographers of the Balkhi school and an improve- 
ment on the mathematical division of the climes of the 
Greco-Muslim maps. 

K. Miller attributed some maps which have traces 
of the Balkhi school in them to the famous Sam4nid 
wazir Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Nasr 
al-Djayhani, the author of the lost work called Kitab 
al-Masahk wa ’l-mamaélik (written ca. 310/922) 
(Mappae arabicae, Stuttgart 1931, Islam Atlas, 
Band v, Tafel 66-70, 72v and 73r). It is unlikely, 
however, that these maps were drawn by him, for 
in his work he followed the Ptolemaic arrangement 
of the seven climes. 

One of the earliest Persian geographical works 
produced in this century was the anonymous Hudiéd 
al-‘dlam (compiled in 372/982-3). According to V. 
Minorsky, the author ‘‘worked on the basis of some 
previous map”, probably a modified form of Abi 
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Dja‘far al-Khàzin's maps, upon which he seems to | 


have made some improvements. However, the map 
upon which the anonymous author worked has not 


survived. (Minorsky based his view on Barthold's ! 
suggestion that al-Balkhi's book on geography may | 


traditional terra incognita is replaced by sea which 
covers most of the southern quarter, the Indian Ocean 
is connected with the Atlantic, and Africa acquires a 
small size (for al-Birüni's map of the sea, see Fig. 1). 
Al-Birüni's theory was adopted by many a later 


have actually been an explanation of Abi Dja‘far | geographer and cartographer. (For example, see Abu 





Fig. 1. Map of the seas by al-Birüni as contained in his Kitab al-Tafhim li-awàá^il al-tandjim (written in 420/ 
1029), British Museum, MS. Or. 8349, f. 58. 


al-Khazin’s maps, see Hudiid al-‘dlam, tr. 18, n. 5; 
for Minorsky's view, see ibid., p. xv). It might have 
belonged to the tradition of the Balkhī school. 

It was, however, left to al-Birüni to introduce new 
concepts in physical geography which resulted in 
innovations in the world maps hitherto drawn by the 
Muslim cartographers. He was the first to propound 
the theory that the Indian Ocean must have a con- 
nection with the Atlantic through certain channels 
south of the Mountains of the Moon, the traditional 
sources of the Nile. He argued that just as al-Bahr al- 
Kabir (the Indian Ocean) penetrated into the north- 
ern continent (Asia) on the east and entered it in 
many places, creating many islands there, similarly, 
the continent, to keep up the balance jutted out into 
al-Bakr al-Djundbi (the Southern Sea) in the west. 
He continues that in this region, the sea had entered 
the mountains (of the Moon] and the valleys, with a 
continuous ebb and flow, and was stormy, causing 
shipwrecks and preventing sailing, but in spite of this 
it was still connected with the Ukiyanis (the Atlantic) 
through these narrow passages. He then says that 
towards the south and beyond these mountains, signs 
of the connection of these two seas have been dis- 
covered, even though no-one has personal experience 
of their connection. Thus al-Birüni conceived of the 
inhabited continent as being surrounded by the 
*'Encircling Ocean" (al-Kantin al-Mas‘idi, Hydera- 
bad 1955, ii, 538); and in his map of the seas, the 


']l-Fidà, Takwim al-buldàn, ed. J. Reinaud, Géographie 
d'Aboulféda, Paris 1840, 12-13; Yakit, Mu‘djam, i, 
506, and the map of the seas based on al-Birüni, cf. 
Wadie Jwaideh, The introductory chapters of Yaqit's 
Mu‘jam al-Buldan, Leiden 1959, 30-2). The absence 
of the terra incognita in many of the later world maps 
and the changing shape of the African continent in 
them may have been due to the influence of this 
theory. 

During the 5th/11th centuries, Mahmiid al- 
Kashghari [q.v.] drew a rather unusual world map 
with a linguistic basis, giving prominence to the 
Turkish-speaking regions and placing Kashghar at the 
centre of the world, with other regions receding to the 
periphery. (For his map, see Kamél, iii, fasc. II, 741; 
cf. Miller, of. cit., Arabische Welt- und Landerkarten, 
Band v, Weltkarten, 142-8.) 

While the Balkhi school was gaining popularity 
with the cartographers in the east, in Europe some of 
the most outstanding maps in the Greco-Muslim 
tradition were still being produced. In Sicily, the well- 
known geographer al-Sharif al-Idrisi (d. 560/1166 
[q.».]), who lived at the court of Roger II, produced a 
series of world and sectional maps at the orders of the 
king. Taking the Ptolemaic maps as the basis, he 
constructed a large silver map. He then draw a world 
map and by dividing each of the seven climes into ten 
longitudinal sections, he drew a separate and detailed 
map of each of these sections. Into these he incor- 
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porated the geographical information collected from 
Arabic as well as Norman sources. The maps form 
a part of his monumental geographical work Kitab 
Nuzhat al-mushtak fi 'khtirdk al-dfak, and except for 
the silver map, all have fortunately survived the 
vicissitudes of time. (For his maps, see Miller, Band i, 
Heft 2, Heft 3; and Band vi). Al-Idrisi’s maps 
represent the best example of Arabo-Norman co- 
operation in cartography. 

An interesting world map belonging to the middle 
of the 6th/12th century exists in an anonymous work 
entitled Mukktasar Ibn Hawkal, in which the shape of 
the inhabited world is drawn elliptically rather than 
round. The Indian and the Atlantic Oceans are 
separated by a narrow isthmus of land near the 
sources of the Nile, which is connected with the terra 
incognita and which is partly visible (of the three mss. 
of this, two carry the title Kitab Hayat ashkàl al-ard 
wa-mikdaruha fi 'l-[ul wa 'l-tard al-matrüf bi-djugh- 
ráfiyá, Kamal, iii, fasc. II, 804-17. Kamal reproduced 
all the maps belonging to the various mss. of this 
work. One of these (B.N. No. 2214), according to 
Kramers, is an abridgement of Ibn Hawkal’s ms. 
Top Kapu Saray No. 3346, which was copied in 479/ 
1086 with supplementary annotations relating to the 
period of the epitomiser, ie. 534-80/1139-84, see 
Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, Introd. pp. v-vi). Among 
the various maps belonging to the manuscript of this 
work, there is a map of the Nile reproduced by 
Kramers in his edition, i, 149, but it differs in detail 
from the map of the Nile by al- Kh *4razmi (see above). 

To this century also belong the six maps of Ahmad 
al-Tüsi, one of the earliest Muslim cosmographers 
and author of the Persian work Kitab *Adjà^ib al- 
makhlükat (written ca. 576/1180); these were probably 
drawn in the Balkhi tradition, and are the maps of 
the Caspian (Bahr Kazwin), the Mediterranean, al- 
Djibal, al-Sind and the Persian Gulf (Krachkovsky, 
325). 

During the 7th/13th century, a number of world 
maps were produced, some of which belonged to the 
Greco-Muslim tradition and others to that of the 
Balkhi school. A peculiar world map belonging to the 
former tradition and dated 646/1248 is found in a 
fragment of a Persian geographical treatise. In this 
map, the Indian Ocean passes south of the Mountains 
of the Moon and then turning northwards joins the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, thus surrounding 
what appears to be the continent of Africa. However, 
the terra incognita is also shown covering part of the 
southern quarter of the earth and then extending 
northwards around Africa where it joins Spain (see 
Kamil, iii (1935), fasc. V, 996; the volume containing 
the Persian geographical treatise (Leiden ms. Ar. 
1899) also contains an astronomical treatise by 
Ahmad al-Sidjzi copied in 646/1248). The author 
seemed to have been influenced by al-Birüni, but at 
the same time persisted in retaining the terra incognita 
on the map, and it was this which led him to connect 
it with the European mainland. To the Greco-Muslim 
tradition also belonged the Syriac world map of Bar 
Hebraeus (Ibn al-*Ibrt, A.D. 1226-86 [q.v.]), Miller, i 
9; V, 169; cf. Krachkovsky, 373-4. 

The elliptical world maps attributed by Miller to 
Ibn Sa*Id al-Maghribi (d. 673/1274 or 685/1286), see 
Miller, Band v, Tafel 71, and i, 1, 21-2, are more 
likely to be the work of the anonymous author of the 
Mukhtasar Ibn Hawkal. Ibn Sa‘id’s world map, on 
the other hand, follows the Greco-Muslim tradition, 
but the terra incognita is replaced by sea in the 
southern quarter of the earth and the Indian Ocean is 
connected with the Atlantic south of Africa, whose 
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southern part is fork-shaped. However, the author 
seemed to be confused with regard to the outlines 
of the continents and the islands. (For the world map 
of Ibn Safid, see L. Bagrow and R. A. Skelton, 
History of cartography, London 1964, Pl. xxvi). 

The maps drawn by the cosmographers of the 7th/ 
13th and 8th/14th centuries present some special and 
interesting features. For instance, the world map of 
Zakariyyà b. Muhammad al-Kazwini [g.v.] (d. 682/ 
1283) follows the tradition of the Balkhi school, but 
the "Encircling Ocean"! is shown as being surrounded 
by the legendary djabal kaf, from the southern side of 
which the legendary ‘ayn al-hayat (“the Fountain of 
Life") flows into the ferra incognita. (Miller, Band v, 
Tafel 80 (2. Kazwini Gotha). However, his map of the 
seas is based on that of al-Birüni and the climatic 
world map is in the Greco-Muslim tradition (ibid., 
Weltkarten, 129-32). The world map of Siradj al-Din 
Aba Hafs ‘Umar, called Ibn al-Wardi [q.v.] (d. 861/ 
1457 or 850/1446), is similar to that of al-Kazwini, 
following the Balkhi tradition of cartography and 
depicting the legendary djabal kàf surrounding the 
"Encircling Ocean" and the ‘ayn al-hayat (ibid., 
Band v, Tafel 75-9; Weltkarten, 134-8). On the other 
hand, al-Dimashki (d. 727/1327 [q.v.]), drew diagrams, 
distinctive in their nature, of the relative distribution 
of various races in the inhabited parts of the world 
(ibid., Band v, Weltkarten, 139-41). 

By this time, new trends seemed to be appearing 
in Islamic cartography. Of great interest are some 
maps in which the Muslim cartographers used a grid 
of horizontal and vertical lines representing latitudes 
and longitudes, which form small squares within 
which place names are shown to indicate their geo- 
graphical positions. Whether this new experiment in 
Islamic cartography was due to any influence of 
Chinese cartography, in which the rectangular grid 
was used as a scale to indicate distances, or whether it 
was indigenous to Muslim cartographers, is not 
certain. We have some examples of Mongol maps of 
this design produced in China during this period; for 
instance, the Mongol map of A.D. 1329 which formed 
part of the History of the Yuan Shih used the rec- 
tangular grid. Krachkovsky believed that this map 
may have been drawn by a representative of the 
Iranian-Arab school of cartography and that the 
place names given on the map were possibly in the 
Mongolian language initially, and the map later 
translated into Chinese (Krachkovsky, 398-9). 
However, since the Islamic maps of this category 
differ fundamentally from their Chinese prototypes, 
in that the former use the horizontal and the vertical 
lines to represent the latitudes and the longitudes, 
while the latter use them to form squares to indicate 
distances, it is not unlikely that the concept of using 
a grid was originally borrowed from the Chinese by 
the Muslim cartographers, considering the fact that 
Mongol rule at this point covered much of the region 
between Iran and China. 

A notable example of this class of maps is the world 
map of Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi (d. 750/1349 [q.v.]), in 
which the inhabited world is divided into 18 equal 
longitudinal divisions and the longitudes are drawn as 
straight lines as through on a plane surface, without 
converging at the poles; similarly, the inhabited world 
is divided into 9 parallel divisions beginning from the 
equator and going northwards. Thus, the squares 
formed are approximately of 10° x 10°, each degree 
being equal to 56 2/3 Arabian miles (according to 
al-Ma’miin’s astronomers). Place names are then 
arbitrarily written within each of the squares, and so 
are the names of the seven climes around the circum- 
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ference of the inhabited world. The map shows traces 
of al-Birüni's concept of sea covering the southern 
quarter of the earth, and southern Africa is fork- 
shaped, as in some of the maps discussed above. In his 
detailed map of Central Asia, Iran, etc. called by 
Miller *'Irankarte", al-Mustawfi used a rectangular 
grid in which each of the squares represents 1? x 1? 
and the names of the main cities and towns are given 
in each of the squares. The map covers longitudes 
from 64? to 111° from west to east and latitudes from 
16? to 45? north of the equator (the Muslim astron- 
omers generally calculated their longitudes beginning 
from the Canary Islands (0°) to China (180°)). Again, 
according to al-Mustawfi, his map spreads between 
the rst and the 6th clime north of the equator, but 
these are arbitrarily mentioned and seem to have no 
relation with the actual astronomical divisions of the 
climes as worked out by the astronomers. With an 
arbitrary division of the parallels of latitudes and 
with no regard for the sphericity of the earth in 
drawing the longitudes, it was hardly to be expected 
that the places would find correct geographical posit- 
ions as known to the Muslim astronomers (Miller, 
Band v, Tafel 83-6; Band v, Weltkarten, 178-82). 

Another example of this category of maps is the 
world map of Háfiz-i Abrü (d. 853/1430 [q.v.]). While 
the three regional maps accompanying his work on 
geography are drawn after the tradition of the Balkhi 
School, his world map belongs to the category under 
discussion and resembles in many respects that of 
al-Mustawfi. The world map is superimposed on a 
grid of squares of 5? x 5? with vertical lines repre- 
senting the longitudes and horizontal lines repre- 
senting the latitudes. The longitudes begin at o? 
(passing through the west coast of Africa) and then 
go eastwards up to 180° which crosses a place called 
Kankdüz and are drawn as straight lines; the 
latitudes begin at o° at the equator and go up north 
up to 90°. The climes indicated along the margins, 
each of which is divided into two parts arbitrarily, 
have no relation to the actual astronomical divisions 
of the climes. The southern quarter of the earth is 
covered by sea and the southern coast of Africa is 
round in shape, which is an advance upon some of 
the earlier maps depicting it as forked (ibid., Band v, 
Weltkarten, 111-12, 122-3, 178; Band v, Beiheft, 
Tafel 72, 82. ““Kankdiiz” (Kang-diz), was a legendary 
town which, according to the Persians, was built by 
Kay Kà?üs or Djam in the most remote east, behind 
the sea, Minorsky, Hudéd al-‘dlam, 189). 

Muslim astronomers also drew maps of cities and 
towns and the direction of the kibla [q.v., 2. Astro- 
nomical aspects], of which quite a few examples are 
extant, see Miller, Band v, 149-54 for the kibla maps. 

In the 1oth/16th century, the members of the al- 
Sharafl al-Sifáksí family of Tunisia distinguished 
themselves by drawing several maps between 958/ 
1551 and 1009/1601. The oldest member of the family, 
*Ali b. Ahmad b. Mubammad, compiled an atlas in 
eight sheets in 958/155x (ms. preserved in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris), to which is probably related 
the world map of al-Sharafl (Oxford, Uri, 1787, I, see 
Miller, v, 176) belonging to 979/1571-2. The atlas 
contains several maps: a map of the kibla; a general 
map of the world based on al-Idrisi; and maps of the 
various coastal regions of the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov. To the atlas is also attached an agricultural 
calendar for each month. The atlas was probably 
drawn for some sea captain who sailed on the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea in Christian and Syrian 
shipping. The same cartographer was probably re- 
sponsible for the world map dated 987/1579, which 
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according to Miller, was an attempt to combine the 
Catalonian sea map with that of al-Idrisi to produce 
a new Arabic sea map. Another member of the family, 
Muhammad b. ‘Alf al-Sharafi, produced a world map 
in rooo/r6or, the eastern half of which was based 
on al-Idrisi and the western half (Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic coast) and the Black Sea on Catalonian 
portolanos (Krachkovsky, 455-7; cf. Miller, Band v, 
Weltkarten, 175-7). 


Turkish maps and sea-charts. 


During this century, Turkish cartographers made 
some very significant contributions to Islamic cartog- 
raphy. In fact, they may be said to have formed a 
bridgebetween mediaevalIslamic and modern cartog- 
raphy. Among the most prominent examples are the 
maps of Piri Re?is [g.v.] (d. 962/1554). He drew 
a world map, completed in 919/1513, only the western 
part of which has been preserved. This portion depicts 
the Iberian peninsula, north-west Africa, the Atlantic 
Ocean and the coasts of the islands of America. 
Drawn on a gazelle hide, it includes coloured pictures 
and notes about the countries, peoples, animals and 
plants. It was presented to Sultan Selim in 923/1517. 
A portolano chart, the map has a mathematical basis, 
and Piri Re7is used some twenty maps in constructing 
it, four of which were by Portuguese explorers, 
including the lost map of Christopher Columbus 
recording the discoveries made by him during his third 
voyage (A.D. 1498). In 341/1528, Piri Re?is drew a 
second map showing the northern part of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the newly-discovered regions of North and 
Central America. Sevim Tekeli points out that a 
comparison of the two maps shows that Piri Re?is 
followed the new discoveries very closely. His sailing 
manual for the Mediterranean, the Bahriy ye, included 
numerous maps after the fashion of the Italian 
portolanos and probably based on them, each 
representing the portion of the Mediterranean coast 
treated in the respective chapter (see DJUGHRAFIYA, 
vi. The Ottoman geographers (Taeschner); cf. Sevim 
Tekeli, Piri Rais, in Dictionary of Scientific Biog- 
raphy, New York 1974, x, 616-9). 

It may be pointed out here that the world map 
hitherto attributed to Hadjdji Ahmad of Tunis and 
dated 967/1559 (preserved in Marciana, Venice) has 
now been proved by V. L. Ménage to be of European 
origin (Taeschner, 2; Ménage, The map of Hajjt 
Ahmed and its makers, in BSOAS, xxi (1958), 291-314; 
cf. Krachkovsky, 457-8; G. Kish, The suppressed 
Turkish map of 1560, Ann Arbor 1957). 

We may finally mention the maps of Kátib Celebi 
[g.v.] (1017-67/1609-57), drawn by him in the first 
manuscript of his Djihán-nimá; these were mainly 
based on modern European cartography (Taeschner, 
2; cf. Abdülhak Adnan Adıvar, La science chez les 
Turcs ottomans, Paris 1939, 107-8). Also, a manu- 
script of the Near and Middle East was printed by 
Ibrahim Müteferrika, dated 1139/1726-7 or 1141/1728- 
9 (Taeschner, loc. cit.). 


Arab Sea-charts of the Indian Ocean 


Although there are no direct references to the 
existence of Arab sea-charts in the works of the Arab 
navigators, Ibn Mádjid [4.v.] (d. after 905/1500) and 
Sulayman al-Mahri (first half of the roth/r6th cen- 
tury) (see G. R. Tibbetts, The navigational theory of 
the Arabs in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in 
Agrupamento de estudos de cartografia antiga, xxxvi 
(Coimbra 1969), 19), one does find references to Arab 
sea-charts of a type in the Portuguese and other 
sources, At an earlier date, according to Marco Polo, 
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the “Arabs had good charts” (Tibbetts, Arab Naviga- 
tion in the Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portu- 
guese, London 1971, 4; cf. A. Teixeira da Mota, 
Méthodes de navigation et cartographie nautique dans 
l'Océan Indien avant le XV Ie siècle, Centro de Estudos 
Históricos Ultramarinos, in Studia, xi (January 
1963), 72-5). Two references are of some interest here. 
One of these is the sea-chart described by Joao de 
Barros which Ibn Madjid had shown to Vasco da 
Gama during his meeting with the latter in East 
Africa. The chart, according to Joao de Barros, 
depicted the entire coast of India and had the merid- 
ians and the parallels drawn on it in the Moorish 
(ie. Arab) way but had no rhumbs of the winds 
indicated on it. The squares formed by these lines 
were very small, hence the coast traced between the 
two rhumbs of north-south and east-west was very 
exact. In the opinion of Teixeira da Mota, the 
parallels may have represented the altitudes of the 
stars and were probably traced in the scale 1/4 by 1/4 
of an i$ba* (1? 36^), conforming to the altitudes given 
in the works of Ibn Mādjid and Sulaymàn al-Mahrt, 
and the meridians could have been lines of equal 
distance, east-west, at an interval of perhaps 24 hours 
or 8 záms (x sám being equal to 3 farsakhs) (op. cit., 
64-5, 69-72; on the value of 1 zam (= 3 farsakhs), 
see ibid., 57, n. 9). Teixeira da Mota further points out 
that according to Le Livro de Marinharia d’ André 
Pires (ca. 1550), 5 isba‘s of the Moorish maps were to 
be taken as being equal to 8 parts which was 8° 
(ie. 1 tsba® represented 1° 36’, whereas the correct 
value is 1° 37’ (ibid., 74-5). 

The second example is that of the nautical map 
possessed by a skilled navigator of Mogadishu met 
by Sir Thomas Roe. Drawn on a parchment, this map 
was lined and graduated in an orderly fashion. But 
Teixeira da Mota believes that the map may have 
actually belonged to the European type, for the pilot 
spoke Portuguese and the Portuguese had since long 
established themselves in East Africa and maintained 
close relationships with the local navigators (ibid., 
72-3). 

From the above example, it may be concluded that 
the Muslim navigators of the Indian Ocean did evolve 
an indigenous technique of drawing sea-charts with 
graduated lines in which the parallels represented the 
altitudes of the stars in zsba‘s and ‘‘the meridians”, 
the fixed distances. According to Tibbetts, the Arab 
navigators of the Indian Ocean had followed a system 
of measuring the masdafat or distances (The naviga- 
tional theory of the Arabs in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, 16). These could have been represented 
by the vertical lines on the charts. 

Finally, it may be said that Islamic cartography, 
despite its technical drawbacks, as pointed out by 
Scientists like al-Birünl, did serve the purpose of 
the conqueror, the traveller and the scholar alike 
throughout the Middle Ages. The mistakes initially 
made persisted, even though in certain aspects like 
regional maps there were signs of progress. Its 
influence in the Islamic world lasted until the r1th/ 
17th century, when it seems to have been replaced 
by modern cartography. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(S. MAQBUL AHMAD) 

KHWĀRIZM, KHWĀRIZMI, etc. [see KHYĀRAZM, 
KHVARAZMI etc.]. 

KHARLUKH (see kARLUk]. 

KHARM [see ‘artp). 

KHARPOT, wrong spelling for KHARTPERT [q.v]. 

AL-KHARRAZ, As0 Sa‘Ip Auman B. ‘Isk, mystic 
of the school of Baghdad. Born in Baghdad probably 


early in the 3rd/gth century, he joined al-Nibadji, Aba 
fUbayd al-Busri, Sari al-Sakati, Bishr al-Háfi, 
Dhu'l-Nün al-Misri, Muhammad b. Mansir al-Tüst 
and other Süfi shaykhs. He travelled extensively 
from an early age, though only few details about his 
itineraries are known from his own statements. His 
final departure from Baghdád may be connected 
with the wave of persecution of the Süfis instigated 
by the Hanbali Ghulam al-Khalil during the co- 
regency of al-Muwaffak (257-78/871-91), for he is 
reported to have been accused of infidelity by a 
group of *ulamá? for some daring expressions in his 
Kitáb al-sirr. According to his own testimony, he 
visited al-Ramla, Jerusalem, and Sayda and lived 
in Mecca for eleven years, regularly visiting Medina 
in order to perform the pilgrimage from there. He 
was expelled from Mecca by the governor because of 
his teaching. During the last part of his life, and 
perhaps during an earlier period, he lived in Egypt. 
From there he travelled to al-Basra in order to meet 
the Safi Aba Hatim al-‘Attar, and he also visited 
Kayrawan. According to the best attested report, he 
died in 286/899. 

Like his contemporary al-Djunayd [q.v], al- 
Kharraz strove to combine a doctrine of ecstatic 
mysticism with orthodox support of the religious law. 
He affirmed that any esoteric (bafin) doctrine that 
contradicts the apparent meaning (zdhir) of the law is 
false. Upholding the superiority of the prophets over 
the saints (awliya?), he argued that every prophet is a 
saint before becoming a prophet. He addressed a 
letter to a group of Sifis in Damascus, refuting their 
heretical view that they could see God with their 
hearts as the inhabitants of Paradise will see Him 
with their eyes. In a book on proper conduct in the 
canonical prayer (adab al-salat), he described the 
significance of its rites for the Safi. Al-Kharraz is 
credited by al-Sulami and others with having been 
the first one to speak about the states of annihilation 
(fana?) and subsistence (baka?) [q.v.]. This is not 
literally correct, for these concepts had been used 
by earlier Süfis and were commonplace among his 
contemporaries. They appear, however, as funda- 
mental in his doctrine and designate the highest 
stages of the mystic “beyond which no created being 
can reach". He defined fana? as “‘annihilation of the 
consciousness of manhood” and baka? as ''subsistence 
in the contemplation of Godhead”. At the highest 
stage, so he stated in his Kitab al-diya?, the mystic 
loses his (human) attributes and attains the attributes 
of God, a doctrine disputed by al-Djunayd and 
expressly condemned as heretical by al-Sarradj. 

Bibliography: al-Sarradj, al-Luma‘, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Halim Mabmüd and T. *Abd al-Bàki Surür, 

Cairo-Baghdád 1380/1960, index, s.v. Abii Sa‘id 

al-Kharràz; al-Sulami, Tabakàt al-süfiyya, ed. 

J. Pedersen, Leiden 1960, 223-8; Abü Nu'aym al- 

Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyà?, Cairo 1351-7[1932-8, 

x, 246-9; Ta’rikh Baghdad, iv 276-8; al-Kushayri, 

al-Risala al-Kushayriyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Halim 

Mahmiid and Mahmid Ibn al-Sharaf, Cairo 1385 

1966, index, s.v. Abii Sa‘id al-Kharraz; Hudjwiri, 

Kashf al-mahdjüb, ed. V. A. Zhukovskii, Leningrad 

1926, 180 f., 311-7, tr. R. A. Nicholson, GMS, xvii, 

2nd ed., London 1936, 143, 241-6; Ansari Harawi, 

Tabakat al-stifiyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi 

Kandahárt, Kabul 1962, 133-6; Ta’rikk Dimashk, 

ed. Badràn, i, 426-32; Djàmi, Nafahàt al-uns, ed. 

Mahdi Tawhbidt-Pür, Tehran 1336/1957, 73-6; 

al-Kharráz, Rasá^il, ed. Kasim al-Sāmarrā', 

Baghdad 1387/1967; L. Massignon, Essai sur les 

origines du lexique technique de la mystique musul- 
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Fig. 2. The world map of Ptolemy translated into Arabic, as contained in the MS. Istanbul, Aya Sofya, No. 2160 (which bears the seal of Bayezid II, 886-918/1481-1512). 
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Fig. 3. Map of the world by Hàfiz-i Abrü as contained in his untitled work on geography (written between 817/1414-5 and 823/1420), British Museum, MS. Or. 1577, ff. 7b-8a. 
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Fig. 4. Map of the world as contained i al: ITstakhri's Aitdb al-Masdhk (written towazis tàe middie of the qthjioth Centery), Leiden. Univeruty Library, Cod. Or. 3101, pp. 4*5. 
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mane’, Paris 1968, 302-5; P. Nwyia, Exégése 

coranique et langage mystique, Beirut 1970, 212, 

231-310. (W. MADELUNG) 

KHARROBA [see MAKAYIL]. 

KHARSINI (Persian khar dint “hard substance 
from China"), also hadid sini ‘Chinese iron” (J. 
Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina, Heidelberg 1926, 70, tr. 
75), to which corresponds the Persian dhan ¢ini 
(A yin-i Akbari, tr. H. Blochmann, i, 40) is not zinc, 
as often assumed, but a hard, highly-esteemed alloy, 
the constituents of which have not been established 
with certainty. According to the physical qualities 
attributed to it, khárgini would best correspond with 
hard lead, ie. an alloy consisting of a mixture of 
lead, antimony and small quantities of copper, iron 
and tin. Next to gold, silver, iron, copper, lead and 
tin, khársini is mentioned as the seventh “metallic 
substance" (Kh"àrazmi, Mafátih al-*ulüm, ed. van 
Vloten, 258; Djàbir, K. al-Khawáss al-kabir, see 
M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im 
Islam, Leiden-Cologne 1972, 141; Dimashki, Nukhbat 
al-dahr, ed. Mehren, 1866, Arab. text 48, tr. 52) 
and called “mercury” (‘ufarid) by the alchemists. 
In his K. al-Sirr al-rabbáni fi «lm al-mizán, an 
alchemical treatise on the theory of the proportions 
to be mixed, IznIki deals with this metal in a separate 
section (Mss. cited by Ullmann, op. cit., 243). Razi 
compares'it with the “Chinese mirrors” (al-marāyā 
al-siniyya) and Djabir with lead (both following al- 
Birünt, who in his K. al-Djamahir, Hyderabad 1355, 
26rf., deals with khárgini in a' special chapter). 
This “strange substance” (djawhar gharib) was ''all 
but unknown" to the Arabs: this is probably the 
meaning of shabih bi ’l-ma‘diim (Kh 4razmi, loc. cit.); 
van Vloten's interpretation ‘‘colourless”’ is less likely, 
since occasionally the yellow colour of khdrsini is 
mentioned. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references in 
the article, see E. Wiedemann, Aufsätze zur arabi- 
schen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ed. W. Fischer, 
Hildesheim-New York r970, i, 49f., 120, 697, 
703 f., 707, 833, ii, 599. (A. DiETRICH) 
KHARTABIRT [see KHARTPERT]. 
KHARTPERT, a stronghold of eastern 

Anatolia situated on a rock (Armenian, pert) 
350 m./1,100 ft. above the plain of Khanzit [g.v.], to 
be identified with the Hisna Zayt of the Aramaic 
texts (and already in Ammianus Marcellinus, castellum 
Ziata, whence, through a confusion, the Arabic Hisn 
Ziyad, a term in use till the 16th century). The 
corrupted form Kharput is found in colloquial 
Armenian (whence already in the Byzantine author 
Cedrenos, ii, 419) and in modern Turkish. The Latin 
and French authors at the time of the Crusades use 
forms like Quart-Pierre. Al-Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 
190, thought that Khartpert was the name of the 
fortress and Hisn Ziyád that of the settlement as a 
whole, but this appears to be a personal interpreta- 
tion. 

Khartpert was situated on the Arab-Byzantine 
borders, which were frequently crossed and re-crossed 
by armies from both sides. It is mentioned by Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, but is nevertheless not apparently 
cited in the Islamic historical sources before 367/ 
977-8, when the Hamdanid Abi Taghlib took refuge 
there with a brother-in-law, a Byzantine vassal. 
In the 6th/12th century, after the Turkish invasions, 
it fell temporarily to a Turkmen called Djubuk, and 
soon afterwards to the Artukids, amongst whom was 
the celebrated Balak, who imprisoned there Jocelyn 
of Edessa and Baldwin II of Jerusalem. When Diyàr 
Bakr was partitioned between rival branches of this 
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dynasty, Khartpert fell within that centred on Hisn 
Kayfa, and then under a subordinate branch of these 
last Artukids in 581/1185. The town played a big 
part at the time of the Ayydbid al-Malik al-Kamil’s 
expedition of 631/1234 against the Rüm Saldjük 
Kaykubad, who annexed it directly. It passed sub- 
sequently into the hands of all the powers who 
transiently held power over the region during the 
Mongol period, and in the 9th/15th century the Bani 
Eretna, the Dulghadir, the Ak Koyunlu (g.vv.], and 
finally, after an interval of Safawid control, into 
the grip of the Ottomans in 921/1515. The Ottoman 
governors established themselves at the foot of the 
rock at Mezere, now named Ma‘mirat al-‘Aziz (a 
name later extended to all the province, along both 
banks of the Euphrates). In the 9th/15th century 
Khartpert had been visited by Joseph Barbaro 
(Viaggi, ed. Venice 1545, 48-9), and it was described 
in the 11th/r7th one by Ewliya Celebi. 

The population, partly Armenian until the mas- 
sacres of the present century, had nevertheless been 
largely Turkicised and Kurdicised over the preceding 
centuries. According to the register from 936/1530 
published by ©. L. Barkan, its revenue at that time 
was about 250,000 akces. The town possessed an old 
mosque and a more recent one built by Uzun Hasan, 
a madrasa and 50 (?) schools. Amongst the industries 
mentioned were saddle-making, silk production, wax, 
dyeing, and at least in the 6th/r2th century, coins 
were minted here. The roth century travellers who 
visited Khartpert give population estimates from 
between 20,000 (Cuinet’s figure) to over 40,000; in 
1945 it had a mere 2,095. At the end of the r9th cent- 
ury, Khartpert also had an American mission station. 

Bibliography: This is given essentially in the 
arts. of EJ! (Kramers) and [A (Besim Darkot, 

s.v. Harput). It is named in most of the Arabic 

geographers from Ibn Khurradadhbih and Ibn 

Serapion onwards (information summed up in Le 

Strange, Lands, 116-17), till the time of Ewliyà 

Celebi, ed. 1314/1896-7, iii, 216-17, and the r9th 

century travellers, Moltke, Brant, Hommaire de 

Hell, Saudredzki, Taylor, Tozer, Lynch and 

Lehmann Haupt (summed up in Ritter, Erdkunde), 

and finally Cuinet (cf. Darkot in 74). The most 

important Muslim and other mediaeval historians 
include Ibn al-Athir; Ibn al-Azrak al-Fariki, 

Terikh Mayyáfürikin, Marwànid period ed. 

B. A. L. Awad, 1959, Artukid one resumed by 

Cl. Cahen in Le Diyar Bakr au temps des premiers 

Urtukides, in JA (1935); the historians of the 

campaign of 631/1234, especially Ibn Wáàsil and 

Ibn Bibi; those of Jocelyn and Baldwin’s captivity 

(Foucher of Chartres, Matthew of Edessa); and 

Michael the Syrian and Bar Hebraeus. The inscrip- 

tion of 561/1166 (REA, No. 3271) has now been 

more satisfactorily published by Sauvaget in his 

Quatre décrets seldjukides, Damascus 1947; another 

unedited inscription has been brought to light. For 

archeology, see especially A. Gabriel, Voyages, 

257-8. There is an Artukid coin given in f. and 

C. Artuk, Istanbul ... sikkeler katalogu, i, 396. 

(CL. CAHEN) 

BANO KHAROS, a tribe which has played an 
important role in the history of the Ibàdiyya (q.v.] 
in ‘Umdn. Descendants of Yahmad, a branch of al- 
Azd [q.v.], members of the tribe migrated to Umàn in 
pre-Islamic times and established themselves in a 
valley which came to bear their name. Wadi Bani 
Kharüs runs down from the heights of the western 
mountain range of al-Hadjar to join Wàdi al-Far* 
before debouching on the plain of al-Batina and then 
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into the Gulf of ‘Um4n. On the right bank not far 
below the juncture of the two valleys is the famous 
Ibadi stronghold of al-Rustak [q.v.]. 

Yahmad provided most of the Ibàdi Imáms of 
*Umàn before the advent of the Ya‘rubi dynasty in 
the r1th/17th century, and of these a goodly share 
were Kharisis. The first Kharüsi to be elected to the 
high office appears to have been al-Wárith b. Ka*b 
(179-92/795-808), during whose tenure of power the 
centre of the Ibàdiyya is believed to have moved 
from al-Basra to ‘Um4n. Hardin al-Rashid sent an 
expedition against al-Warith’s Ibadis, who won asignal 
victory over it near Suhar. In the words of Wilkinson, 
the period of rule of al-W4rith and the other early 
Imams was “in many ways Oman’s golden age.” 

Sa‘id b. Khalfan al-Khalili al- Kharüsi was largely 
instrumental in the choice of *Azzàn b. Kays of Al 
Ba Sa‘id, the only Ibadi Imam elected in the 13th/ 
1gth century, When the Imamate was revived in 
1331/1913, Salim b. Rashid al-Kharisi became the 
head of the community. Upon his assassination in 
1338/1920, the succession went to Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah, a grandson of Sa‘id b. Khalfan, who 
reigned until his death in 1373/1954. For the careers 
of these later Kharisis, see SUMAN. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd Allah b. Humayyid al- 
Salimi, Tubfat al-aSyan fi sivat ahl SUman, Cairo 
1332-47; G. Badger, tr., History of the Imáms and 
Seyytds of ?Omán, London 1871 (the MS. by 
Humayd b. Ruzayq translated by Badger is in the 
Cambridge University Library); J. Wilkinson, in 
D. Hopwood, ed., The Arabian peninsula, London 
1972; G. Rentz, ed., Oman and the southern shore 
of the Persian Gulf, Cairo 1952. (G. RENTZ) 
AL-KHASASI, Anu '1-FApL KAsIM B. AL-HADIDJ 

KAsim B. KAsim at-KuasAsi, a Moroccan saint, 
member of the Djazüliyya order [q.v.]. Origi- 
nally from Andalusia, he owed his ethnic name to the 
town of al-Khasasa, which was situated on the al- 
Kali‘a mountain on the Mediterranean coast. He was 
born at Fez in ca. 1002/1593-4, where he studied and 
had, in particular, Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah Ma‘n al- 
Andalusi as his pupil. Al- Kadiri [q.v.] devoted a work 
called al-Zahr al-bésim to his mandkib. He died at 
Fez on 19 Ramadan 1083/8 January 1673 and was 
buried in the mausoleum of al-Ashyakh. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 273 
and n. 6; Ifrani, Safwa, 171; Kadiri, Nashr, ii, 9; 
idem, ai-Nashr al-kabir, i, fols. 129b-130b; idem, 
Iitikáf, fol. 30b; Ibn Ayshün al-Sharràt, ai-Rawd 
al-‘Gpir al-anfas, fol. 64a; Kattani, Salwa, ii, 282 ff.; 
Fudayli, al-Durar al-bahiyya, ii, ‘A. Ibn Sida, 
Dali, i, 255. (M. LAKHDAR) 
KHASHAB (a.), wood. In the major part of the 

Muslim world, wood is fairly scarce and for this 
reason plays a relatively minor róle in the material 
life of its populations in comparison with that of 
Societies in which it is more plentiful. However, 
precisely because its use is limited, it occupies an 
important place in artistic creation, for example in 
private furniture and the appurtenances of mosques. 
Architecturally, it is employed for doors, roofs, 
arches, etc. and ceilings; it is also used in the gal- 
leries of mines, the construction of numerous im- 
plements such as presses and hydraulic machines 
(there are few "'vehicles"); brushwood is often used 
as fuel and its gases (often produced from scrub) 
provide sufficient heat for metal-working, glass- 
blowing and ceramics; for cooking, straw is often 
used. The uses of most interest to the authorities 
were in the arms-making (archery, javelins and above 
all siege engines) and naval construction vital to 


their political ends. See further the articles on the 
various related techniques, such aS NADJDJAR, DAR 
AL-SINA‘A, etc. 

Woods and thickets, though generally of less im- 
portance in the Middle Ages than in antiquity 
because of deforestation, were nevertheless more 
numerous than today. Lebanon was criss-crossed by 
oaks, prolonged into northern Syria and Asia Minor 
(Byzantine and then Turkish), where some Turkmens 
combined the tasks of shepherd and woodman. In 
Iran, the major forest zone was the mountain slopes 
region along the Caspian shores which stretched to 
Armenia on one side and the mountains of Khurdsan 
and Afghanistan on the other. In the Saldjük era, the 
wood carvers of Marw and Adharbaydjan had a semi- 
corporate organisation which was far in advance of 
its time (Cl. Cahen, Y a-t-il eu des corporations dans le 
monde musulman médiéval ?, in The Muslim City, ed. 
A. Hourani and S. M. Stern, Oxford 1970, 59). Egypt, 
which was obviously devoid of conifers, conserved 
her acacia thickets (sant), used particularly for small 
river craft, and care was taken that they were 
intelligently managed (cf. Ali Bey Baghat, Les 
foréts en Egypte, in BIE (1901), 41-58). The central 
and western Maghrib (not Ifrikiya), Spain and the 
Mediterranean islands still had fine coniferous 
forests and various species of oak, etc. Palms and 
fruit trees were naturally looked after as much as 
possible for their fruit. The northern regions, es- 
pecially of Central Asia, were the home of the high- 
growing poplar (khalandj), which was greatly prized 
for bows. The African and Asian coasts (beyond 
Arabia and Iran) of the Indian Ocean supplied 
precious timber such as teak, which was excellent for 
ships and widely used even for the construction of 
houses in ports like Siraf (q.v.]. Archipelagos like the 
Maldives provided the coconut palm which was used 
for many nautical purposes (hulls; masts, especially; 
ropes; etc.). 

The practical possibilities of the use of timbers 
in places other than their native habitats obviously 
depended on transport. Carriage by land on the backs 
of animals was almost impossible in the case of 
large blocks; these were therefore floated over the 
sea, especially the Indian Ocean, in calm weather. 
It was also vital that the ports of embarkation 
should not be too far from the forests, which was 
the reason for the importance of the little ports 
in the Gulf of Alexandretta, among others. Smaller 
blocks and resin pitch could be brought from greater 
distances (the forest zone of Russia). The urban and 
craft development of Muslim countries in the classical 
period and the allied development of agriculture and 
consequently of irrigation increased the demand 
for different types of timber, and accentuated the 
dependence of most Muslim countries on trade with 
the outside world; the striking maritime activity 
in southern Arabia and the Persian Gulf, for example, 
could only be maintained by materials for ship- 
building furnished by India, Africa and the Maldives. 
The Mediterranean fleets, inasmuch as they remained 
important, were provisioned more and more from 
Italian merchants. 

These considerations explain the attention paid 
to this trade by the authorities. In the documents 
on Egyptian-Italian trade, for example, the facilities 
accorded to Italian merchants in Alexandria and 
likewise Cairo were made dependent in large part 
on their promise to supply wood for ship-building 
at a discount (as well as iron), and it had to be 
delivered to the trading office of the state (saidjar) 
and not to private buyers. The state undertook to 
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buy in full, without any authorisation for re-exporta- 
tion. Thus in the time of the Crusades there was a 
kind of "war of wood" with the Latin East which 
was sustained by conciliar decrees as clear-cut in 
intention as they were useless in practice. As early 
as the roth century the Byzantine emperor John I 
Tzimisces had forbidden the sale of timber to the 
Muslims of the Maghrib, but they managed to buy 
already-constructed ships at Amalfi or to re-use the 
valuable parts of unseaworthy vessels. It has been 
said that the decline in Muslim shipping at the end 
of the Middle Ages resulted from the scarcity of 
wood. This idea cannot be accepted in its entirety, 
since the Byzantines, who had a wealth of wood, still 
allowed the Italians to achieve mastery of the sea, 
but this scarcity undoubtedly played a part. 

Bibliography: For topics on which the in- 
formation is both scattered and tenuous, it is 
impossible to provide a proper bibliography. The 
essential facts on the production of wood and naval 
arsenals can be found in the articles by Maurice 
Lombard (reproduced in a posthumous collection, 
Espaces et réseaux au haut Moyen Age, Paris and 
The Hague 1972), Arsenaux el bois de marine dans 
la Méditerranée musulmane (VIIe-XI® s.), in Le 
Navire and l'économie maritime , .. Second collo- 
quium on Maritime History, Paris 1958, 53-106) 
and Le bois dans la Méditerranée musulmane, in 
Annales ESC (1959), 234-54, with good bibliog- 
raphies up to these dates. For trade, see the 
histories of Levantine trade and the Crusades, and 
Cl. Cahen, Dowanes et commerce dans les ports 
méditerranées de VEgypte Médiévale, in JESHO 
(1965), and the few references cited in this article. 

I (CL. CAHEN) 

AL-KHASHABĀT, pl. of Arabic kkaskaba “wooden 
beam", the name given towooden pillars which in 
mediaeval times were driven into the seabed at the 
place where the Shatt al-‘Arab empties into the 
Persian Gulf. These beacons were placed at six miles’ 
distance from ‘Abbadan, and were meant to guide 
sailors in danger of been drawn into a dangerous 
whirlpool and also on occasion to signal the approach 
of pirates. Al-Mas'üdi, Mwruüdj, i, 230, 330-1 = 
§§ 242, 361-2, mentions three pillars, and al- Khvà- 
razmi, Mafátih, 124, states that lamps were lit on 
their upper parts. Nàsir-i Khusraw, Safar-náma, ed. 
Schefer, text 9o, tr. 246, gives a more exact descrip- 
tion. They consisted of four teak columns set obliquely 
in the water and supporting, at some 60 feet above 
water-level, a platform with a little shelter for the 
watchman. This last at night lit up lamps which were 
protected by glass casings. Al-Idrisi, Nwzha, 3rd 
clime, 6th section, adds that the watchmen had a 
boat in order to get back to land. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the article, see Istakhri, 32; Mukad- 
dasi, 12; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 60; BGA, iv, Gloss., 
225; Mez, Renaissance, 479, Eng. tr. 513; E. 
Wiedemann, Uber Leuchtfeuer bei den Muslimen, in 
Archiv fur Gesch. der Naturwiss. und der Technik, ii 
(1909), 151-4, describing the places where beacons 
of this type were to be found. 

(E. WIEDEMANN *) 

KHASHABIYYA, “men armed with clubs”, was 
originally an abusive name for the Mawili [see 
MAWLÀ] of Küfa, who were armed with clubs 
(khashab, sing. khashaba) and formed the main part 
of the followers of al-Mukhtar (g.v.] and took 
the field under his generals, for instance Ibrahim 
b. Malik al-Ashtar (Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. 
Wüstenfeld, 300; Ibn Rusta, al-A‘lak al-nafisa, 
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BGA, vii, 218, tr. Wiet, 259; al-Tabari, Ta?rikh, ii, 
684, 1798; Agháni!, v, 155; al-Mas'üdi, Murüdj, v, 
226-7 = §§ 1990-1; idem, al-Tanbih, BGA, viii, 313; 
Mutabhar b. Tahir al-Makdisi, al-Bad? wa'l-ta?rikh, 
v, 133; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 207; Madjd al-Din Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Nihdya fi gharib al-hadith, Cairo 1311, i, 
294; LA, TA, s.v.). 

The troops which marched upon Mecca by al- 
Mukhtàr's order and released Mubammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya [q.v.], who was imprisoned by ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr (q.v.], are called khashabiyya (al-Tabari, 
ii, 693; Ibn Sa*d, Tabakát, v, 74, cf. 76; Ibn al-Athir, 
iv, 206-7). They themselves apparently called their 
cudgels káfir-kübát [q.v.). 

The remark in Ibn al-Athir's chronicle (iv, 207) 
that the liberators of Ibn al-Hanafiyya bore cudgels 
in order to avoid the use of swords in the karam, is as 
improbable as is the interpretation which connects 
the name Khashabiyya with the wood piled up by 
Ibn al-Zubayr beside the prison of Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
with the threat to have him and his fellow-prisoners 
burned. 

With reference to a hadith of “Abd Allāh b. ‘Umar 
in which the performing of the salaét behind the 
Khashabiyya is mentioned, the latter name was 
explained as denoting people who reverently kept 
the pole or tree-trunk (kkashaba) on which Zayd 
b. ‘Ali [g.v.] had been executed. But, as Madjd 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir (loc. cit.) observes, this explana- 
tion is chronologically untenable. 

According to an observation made by Ibn Hazm 
(Fisal, cf. I. Friedlander, The Heterodoxies of the 
Shiites according to Ibn Hazm, in JAOS, xxviii 
(1909), 63, note 1), the Khashabiyya regarded the 
bearing of iron weapons as forbidden till the expected 
Mahdi had appeared. 

The fact that “Revenge for al-Husayn!” (yā 
la-thæ’rät al-Husaynt!, e.g. al-Tabari, ii, 694) was the 
rallying cry of the Khashabiyya possibly tended to 
replace this name by al-Husayniyya, which is 
graphically only slightly different; the latter is, 
however, to be retained in places like Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, ‘kd, Cairo 1317, i, 190, and Ibn Badrin, 
Sharh Kasidat Ibn ‘Abdtin, ed. Dozy, 187). 

Moreover, al-Khashabiyya was another name for the 
Kaysaniyya [g.v.] and then was applied to the 
adherents of the doctrines which were current 
among the latter, like that of the return (radj‘a 
(g.v.]} and that of metempsychosis (tandsukh (q.v.]). 
The poetical representative of these doctrines, 
Kuthayyir, is called a Khashabi and is said to have 
been gained for the Khashabiyya by the poet Khindif 
al-Asadi (A ghani, viii, 33-4, xi, 47, where Khindif is 
to be read instead of Khandak). 

According to Mubammad b. Ahmad al-Kh vàrizmi 
(Mafáth al-*ulüm, ed. van Vloten, 29), the name 
al- Khashabiy ya was used for a group of the Zaydiyya 
[g.7.] known as Surkhabiyya after a certain Surkhab 
al-Tabari, of whom nothing seems to be known; it 
might be possible to think of the Surkhab who played 
a part in Jabaristan in the time of Hasan b. Zayd 
[g.v.] (cf. Ibn Isfandiyàr, Engl. tr. .E. G. Browne, 
Leiden-London 1905, Index). It must be left undecid- 
ed whether they were called Khashabiyya after their 
weapons or perhaps on account of Kaysani doctrines 
which asserted themselves among them. The same 
statement occurs in Abu 'l-Ma'àli, Bayan al-adyan, 
in Chrestomathie persane, ed. Ch. Schefer, i, Paris 
1833, 157, where Surkhab is to be read instead of 
S$-rhàt. 

According to a statement given on the authority 
of al-Layth (apparently Ibn al-Muzaffar), al- Khasha- 
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biyya was also the name of a section of the Djahmiyya 
[g.v.], which maintained that Allah does not speak 
and that the Kur?àn is created (LA and T4, s.v.). 
Bibliography (in addition to the works cited 
in the article): Sam*àni, Assáb, Leiden-London 
1912, f. 199b; Tabari, Gioss., s.v. kh-sh-b and &-f-r; 
BGA, iv, Gloss., 278; H. D. van Gelder, Mohtar de 
valsche Profeet, diss. Leiden 1888, 71-3; Wellhausen, 
Die religiös-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alten 
Islam (Abh. G.W.G., phil.-hist. K1, N.F., No. 3, 
Berlin 1901), 80; H. Banning, Mukammad ibn al- 
Hanafija, diss. Erlangen 1909, 46-7; Friedländer, 
The heterodoxies of the Shiites according to Ibn 
Hasm, in JAOS, xxix, 93-5. 
(C. vAN ARENDONK*) 
EHASI (4), pl khisyan “castrated man, 
eunuch", 


1.—IN THE CENTRAL ÍSLAMIC LANDS. 


From the 4th/roth century especially, several 
euphemisms were applied to eunuchs, who were 
numerous in the palaces and frequently invested with 
important functions: notably kkadim (coll. khadam, 
pl. khuddam), mu‘allim, shaykh, ustadh (see M. 
Canard, Akhbár ar-Rédt ..., i, 210-1, note), later on 
fawashi (which, according to al-Makrizi, Hist. des 
Sultans Mamlouks, tr. Quatremére, 1/2 (1849), 132, 
comes from the Turkish fábushi — Osmanil tapughet 
"servant" and also designating in the administrative 
language of Egypt a military position in the body- 
guard), all in the Arabic-speaking world; in Turkish, 
khadim|hadim, kh*adja|khodja|hoca and agha, in Per- 
sian khwádja and aghalákà [g.vv.] were employed. 
Placed before or after the name of the person con- 
cerned, these terms are not generally ambiguous, but 
employed on their own, in the sing. or the pl., most 
of them can cause confusion, particularly the first, 
khadim [q.v.), equally frequent in the ancient texts to 
designate normal slaves, and even free servants; it is 
the same, in Muslim Spain and other parts, with faá, 
£hwlàm [q.vv.), etc., and one never knows exactly what 
an author intends by these words when the real state 
of the person cited is not known from other sources. 
On the other hand, eunuchs were often named Y àküt, 
Káfür, «Anbar, etc. (see in al-Kalkashandl, Subh, v, 
489, the honorific titles corresponding to these names), 
but nevertheless these appellations are not sufficient 
to identify them as such. Khasi, by contrast, is never 
equivocal, and the same can be said of makhs¢ (passive 
participle particularly frequent in the passages of 
al-Mutanabbi about Kafir [g.v.]); these terms, as 
well as khádim, are opposed to fapl “stallion”, and 
there is a characteristic example in the distinction 
between the two famous homonyms, Mu'nis al-Fahl 
and Mu'nis al- Khàdim [q.vv.]. 

Even so, the use of the preceding terms and of 
the word khasi itself allows an uncertainty to con- 
tinue, for it does not permit the distinction to be 
made between the two fundamental categories of 
eunuchs: in Arabic, khast designates, properly 
speaking, the man or animal who has undergone the 
ablation of the testicles (called among other things 
khisy|/khusy, khisya/khusya, the operation being called 
khisé?), whereas the complete eunuch, deprived of all 
his sexual organs, is a madjbuib (pl. madjabib); this 
latter word, which rhymes with maslūb “castrated 
by evulsion” (al-Mas‘id!, Murtdj, viii, 149 = § 3290), 
while distinguished from.it, rarely appeared in the 
texts, as is the case with the verb djabba and the 
verbal noun djibáb; one encounters at times one or 
the other in the account of a mutilation inflicted on 
a slave by his master or even on a free man by a 
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flouted husband who takes vengeance on his rival. 
With regard to this, one of the most frightful stories 
is that of a Sindi slave surprised by his master in 
the company of his wife and punished by the latter 
in the following manner: djabba dhakara-hu; taking 
the sons of his tormentor as hostages, he forced their 
father to mutilate himself (djabba nafsa-hu) with a 
knife, after which he threw the children from the top 
of the house (al-Mas*üdi, vi, 264-5 — 2472; al-Ibshihi, 
Mustajraf, Cairo n.d., ii, 103). 

Similar acts of cruelty enter into the arsenal of 
folkloric themes, and the Thousand and One Nights, 
where the person of the eunuch plays a certain role 
(notably 3rd, 7th, 27th, 107th, 237th, 719th nights; 
see N. Elisséeff, Themes et motifs des Mille et une 
Nuits, Damascus 1949, index), offer several examples 
of the mutilation of a man by a mistress (113th night) 
or a jealous husband (33rd night), or to punish the 
seducer of a young girl (39th night); even a school- 
master is seen depriving himself of his virility (403rd 
night), and a slave who refuses to be freed, is cas- 
trated and sold at a very high price (39th night). 
Independently of more or less legendary traditions, 
the case is cited of ‘Alkama b. Sahl, emasculated by a 
king of Yemen (al-Djahiz, Hayawdan, i, 120-1), which 
caused perhaps the epithet of al-Fahl to be added to 
the name of ‘Alkama b. *Abada [q.v.]. The famous 
story is also reported of the letter of Hisham (Haya- 
wan, i, 121) or of Sulayman (al-A ghani, ed. Beirut, iv, 
275) or of al-Walid (ibid., iv, 278) b. *Abd al-Malik 
ordering the governor of Medina or Mecca to take a 
census of (aks?) the effeminate men of the two holy 
towns; having read ikksi, the official had two (or nine 
of them) castrated, notably the singer al-Dalal (al- 
Aghani, iv, 273 ff.), by one named Badarakus/Bar- 
darakus, who was a circumciser; this last detail does 
not figure in al-Djahiz and, despite the traditions 
which tend to make it an historical fact, the whole 
account is, by all appearances, nothing other than a 
pleasing anecdote, forged to provide evidence of the 
inconveniences of the Arabic script, but later ex- 
ploited by anti-Umayyad authors. Some cases of 
accidental castration were also related, and it seems 
that some doctors practised from early on such an 
operation, when the state of an illness made it 
necessary (Hayawan, i, 121-3). 

At all events, the vocabulary used rarely permits 
the specification of the exact nature of the emascula- 
tion undertaken, and in a famous passage (Ahsan 
al-takadsim, 242; ed.-tr. Pellat, Deser. de l'Occident 
mus. au IVe = X° siècle, Algiers 1950, 57-9 (where 
“inciser”, p. 57, should be replaced by “trancher”); 
Germ., Engl., Span. tr. in A. Mez, Renaissance, and 
on the transl. of this work, ch. xx), al-Mukaddasi 
uses the collective khadam and the verb khagá in the 
part of his description which applies to complete 
eunuchs, i.e. to the madjabib. To judge by this text, 
two methods were used for the emasculation of 
eunuchs that the author has been able to encounter: 
simultaneous ablation of the testicles (mizwad) and 
the penis or incision of the scrotal sheath (safan) and 
evulsion of the testicles first of all, then cutting of 
the male member; after this operation a rod of lead 
was placed in the urethra and replaced after each 
urination, until the healing was complete, in order to 
prevent the tissues from joining. 

However, this horrible mutilation was not general, 
and it is probable that the majority of eunuchs were 
not actually madjabib, but khisyan properly so-called, 
who had undergone a kkisa@ consisting, for the 
operator (kAdsi), of incising and at the same time 
cauterizing the scrotum by means of a red-hot blade 
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of iron and removing (sall, salb or imtilākk) the 
testicles. This emasculation is also called mals or 
main, since it is especially associated with rams. As 
for widi’, another form of castration, it consisted of 
binding the cord supporting the testicles and making 
them gush out, when they underwent a crushing 
(radd) and atrophied naturally; twisting of the cord 
(Sasb) was also known. Al-Djàhiz (Hayawan, i, 130-1) 
gives us to understand that the first of these processes 
was applied to men and speaks immediately after- 
wards of animals, but it is highly likely that, never 
having had the opportunity to see the operation 
practised on a human being, he generalised, although 
the word widja°, probably deprived of its technical 
meaning, is also used for a man (see below). 

In fact, if curious investigators were able easily 
to interrogate stock-breeders and obtain exact infor- 
mation on the castration of animals, they were less 
well informed on emasculation of men, and, as far 
as we know, al-Mukaddasi alone reports at first hand 
the information supplied by eunuchs whom he says he 
had questioned. Speaking of the kkadam of Byzantine 
origin who fell into the hands of the Muslims at the 
time when the latter made incursions into the 
territory of Byzantium, this author states that he had 
come across children whose parents had had them 
castrated in order to consecrate them to the service of 
the Church; he also demonstrates that the religious 
origin of emasculation was not unknown. In fact, the 
Council of Nicea (325 A.D.) had clearly prohibited 
eunuchs from the priesthood, but they could be 
choristers and even priests in the Oriental Church. 
Moreover, al-Mas*üdi (Mwrüdj, ii, 354 — 771) asserts 
that Romanus Lecapenus had made his son [Theo- 
phylactus], who succeeded in occupying the patri- 
archal see of Constantinople, undergo this operation. 
For his part, al-Djahiz already knew that some 
nations possessing a régime founded on a religious law 
(ahl al-milal) consacrated castrated children to the 
service of temples, and he cites the example of the 
Rim and the Sabaeans (Hayawan, i, 124, 125, 128). 
Concerning Islam, the texts are discreet in this 
respect, but it is of some interest to note that at a 
much later period, Nir al-Din [g.v.] instituted in 
557/1161 a body of ministers of the hudjra of the 
Prophet: it consisted of twelve Abyssinian eunuchs, 
whose number was then doubled by Saladin (N. 
Elisséeff, Nr al-Din, Damascus 1967, ii, 559). In the 
period of Ibn Battüta (i, 278 — tr. Gibb, i, 175), the 
servants and door-keepers of the Mosque of the 
Prophet at Medina were also eunuchs of Abyssinian 
or other origin, under the orders of the shaykh ai- 
khuddám (see the text of a decree of nomination in al- 
Kalkashandi, Swubh, xii, 260 ff.). In the 19th century, 
J. L. Burckhardt (Travels in Nubia, 294) mentions 
that some eunuchs of Dàrfür were sent by the African 
kings to the Friday Mosques of Mecca and Medina, 
and reports (Voyages en Arabie, Paris 1835, i, 211-14) 
that at Mecca, after the sà^ib al-haram, came the 
agkha of the fawáshis; the latter, numbering more than 
forty and mainly blacks, were entrusted with the 
policing and cleaning of the Ka‘ba and its periphery; 
a fawashi ’l-nabi could not enter the service of an 
individual after having been attached to the temple. 
These eunuchs engaged furthermore in commerce 
and disposed of considerable revenues resulting 
particularly from the tips that they wrung from the 
faithful. It might be imprudent to translate by 
“eunuchs” the word kkadam employed by Ibn al- 
Fakih (Buldén, 100; tr. Massé, 123) as early as the 
year 278/891 to designate the personnel serving the 
Mosque of Jerusalem, but this same town possessed, 


in the roth/i6th century, a záwiyat al-jawaáshiyya 
(H. Sauvaire, Hist. de Jerusalem ei Hebron, Paris 1876, 
162 [see also AL-KHALIL]). 

The Arab authors do not seem to have been aware 
of the existence of “private” eunuchs in the oriental 
societies of antiquity, as well as in Greece and Rome. 
Al-Djahiz considers besides that the Rim, although 
Christians, were the first in the world, despite their 
pretention to charity, to practise this mutilation and 
adds, an important detail, that it only affected the 
testicles (Hayawán, i, 124). With regard to the white 
slaves of European origin (Slavs, Franks, Galicians, 
etc.) included under the word Sakdliba [g.v.], al- 
Mukaddasi states that they were taken to Spain to be 
castrated there; the operation was carried out by 
Jews in a town situated around Pechina (probably 
Lucena), and the eunuchs who recovered were sold 
in al-Andalus or sent on to the Orient. This detail 
confirms the note of Ibn Hawkal (2nd ed., i, rro; 
French tr. Kamers-Wiet, i, 109) who asserts that 
“all the slave eunuchs that are found on the surface 
of the earth originate from Spain. They are made to 
undergo castration in this land”. Moreover, the trade 
in these slaves was said to be related to the activity of 
the famous Ràdhàniyya [q.v.], and it seems apparent 
that Verdun had been an important centre for the 
creation of eunuchs (see E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., ii, 125; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 153, ed.-tr. 
M. Hadi-Sadok, Descr. du Maghreb ei de l'Espagne 
aw III9|I Xe siecle, Algiers 1949, 21 and n. 198). 

Al-Djàbiz also knew (Hayawán, i, 113, 118-9) 
some eunuchs originating from Khurásàn and Sind 
(the latter castrated by one named Müsàá b. Ka*b) 
and above all, like al-Mukaddasi, some blacks from 
Africa described as Abyssinians; al-Mas‘idi (Muridj, 
viii, 148 = § 3288) adds there some Chinese (with 
regard to China, the author of Akhbar al-Sin wa’l- 
Hind, ed.-tr. J. Sauvaget, Paris 1948, 37, remarks 
that the Chinese eunuchs are natives of the country 
who have been castrated (masliél) and gives us to 
understand that is is not the same in Islam, where all 
are foreigners). 

While one may estimate that the majority of white 
eunuchs, besides being less and less numerous as 
the centuries progressed, originated from Spain in 
the Middle Ages, there is a scarcity of information 
for a much later period, and it is not known exactly 
where the operations were performed on those who 
were found further afield in the harems and courts of 
the sovereigns of Iran and Turkey. 

Concerning the blacks, their origin is sufficiently 
well-known, for it is evidently identical to that of the 
slaves [see ABD], on which, moreover, there is some 
precise information. Al-Mukaddasi distinguishes three 
kinds: the first, which is, he says without any 
other specification, the best, was exported to Egypt; 
the second, that of the Berbers, was sent to Aden; 
the third “resembles” the Abyssinians. Al-Istakhri, 
40, remains equally vague in saying that the eunuchs 
sold in the Muslim lands are neither Nubians, nor 
Zandi, nor Ethiopians, nor Bedia, but belong to a 
still blacker race; al-Makdisi (Bad?, iv, Ar. text 69, 
tr. 65) speaks of the Zaghal (?) and Zaghàwa; al- 
Idrisi (tr. Dozy-de Goeje, 3; partial edn. Pérés, 
Algiers 1957, 4; ed. Naples-Rome, i, 1970, 18) cites 
Takrür (g.v.], ie. Lower Senegal, as a region from 
which the Moroccan merchants imported gold ore 
and khadam. (It is a fact that the Takrüris, besides 
the Rüm, Indians and Habash, belonged to one of 
the four races which supplied the Mamlük sultanate 
with eunuchs, see D. Ayalon, Names, titles and 
‘msbas’ of the Mamlüks, in Israel Oriental Studies, v 
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(1975), 220.) For his part, Ibn Battüta (iv, 441; 
partial tr. H. A. R. Gibb, London *1957, 336) says 
that they came from Bornu, via Zawila [g.v.], to the 
Mediterranean world. But given that emasculation 
was practised secretly, it is difficult to know the 
centres where it was carried out in the Middle Ages. 
According to the Hudid al-“dlam, 165, the Südàn is, 
without doubt, the land from which the majority of 
eunuchs came; in a lively passage, the author adds 
that the Egyptian merchants stole children there— 
or bought them from blacks that they had themselves 
stolen—took them, castrated them and imported 
them into Egypt where they sold them. A. Mez 
(ch. xx) mentions that in the 6th/12th century, the 
town of Hadya, in Abyssinia, ranked as the only place 
where eunuchs were produced, but the region of 
Asyüt (q.v.], in Upper Egypt, is also cited. L. Frank 
(Mémoire, 13-14) estimates, at the beginning of the 
19th century, at roo or 200 the number of young 
Africans castrated each year in Upper Egypt, at 
Abütidj, to the South of Asyüt, on the caravan route 
leading from Sudan to Egypt. Several years later, 
Burckhardt who, in 1813-14, visited Upper Egypt and 
Sudan, was able to discover two centres of production, 
one in the Borgo district to the west of Darfir, the 
other, more important, at Zàwiyat al-Dayr, also near 
Asyüt (Travels in Nubia, 294-6). In the detailed 
account that he has left, he specifies that the opera- 
tion was carried out, for a sum of 40 to 60 piastres, 
by two Coptic monks, under the protection of the 
government, to whom an annual tax was paid. 
Contrary to what other authors have said (notably 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., ii, 125; E. W. 
Bovill, Golden trade, 244: 10% of survivors; H. von 
Maltzan, Wallfahrt nach Mekka, Leipzig 1865, i, 
48-9), the Swiss traveller claims that the children 
(from 8 to r2 years) who died were a very small 
number. These young eunuchs were valued at 1,000 
piastres at Asyüt, whilst they had been bought for 
300 piastres. The annual figure (150) that Burckhardt 
gives corresponds to that of Frank; he adds that two 
years previously Muhammad *Ali had had 200 young 
slaves from Darfir castrated to offer them to the 
Ottoman Sultan. Until recent times, slavers from 
Muslim states situated further to the north raided 
Central Africa; women slaves and eunuchs passed 
clandestinely via Djibouti to people the harems of 
the Hidjāz (L. Massignon, Annuaire du monde 
musulman, 4th edn, Paris 1955, 357, 385). 

A priori, these practices hardly appear legal. 
Before Islam, although some isolated cases of cas- 
tration were reported (see above) and although the 
Arabs of the period without doubt possessed some 
eunuchs (it is sometimes thought that a reference to 
them appears in the Kur’an, xxiv 31, where it is 
said that women can show their finery to their male 
servants who have no carnal desire, al-tabi‘in ghayr 
uli l-irba), they cannot have had them produced 
regularly on their territory, so that the question of 
knowing whether emasculation of men was permitted 
was not put clearly to the first Muslims. With regard 
to this, the &adith is not very explicit, and we must 
once more place a certain amount of confidence in 
al-Djàbiz, who reports a reply of Muhammad to 
*Uthmàn b. Maz'ün: the latter having expressed the 
desire to mutilate himself, the Prophet is said to 
have replied to him that it was fasting (sewm) that 
had replaced castration (khisd, var. widja@) in Islam 
(Hayawan, i, 128-9); in the collections of hadith, it is 
said simply that Ibn Maz*ün wanted to devote him- 
Self to celibacy (/abattw) and that the Prophet 
forbade him to do it; Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkáàs allegedly 
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cried out, “If he had permitted him to do it, we would 
have castrated ourselves." (Abu'l-Djárüd al-Nisábüri, 
K. al-Muntakà, Cairo 1382/1963, 226, and the main 
collections, in particular al-Bukhàri, Sahih, K. al- 
Nikah, bab 7). The word widja@ appears in another 
hadith (ibid.), according to which the Prophet is said 
to have recommended fasting for young men who 
were unable to get married, adding that fasting was 
a widja. All this evidence confirms the tendency of 
certain pious Muslims to deprive themselves of the 
pleasures of the flesh, and illustrates the reaction of 
the Prophet against the weakening of the community 
that would have resulted from it. In any case, there 
is no text forbidding the possession of eunuchs, and 
it has been noted that Muhammad received them and 
accepted one who was offered him by the Mukawkis 
[q.v.] at the same time as Mary the Copt (Hayawan, i, 
163). Neither can the Kur?àn serve to enunciate a 
rigorous prohibition. The verses 118/119 of Süra IV 
certainly read: “Let God curse (the demon) who said: 
*. .. I will ordain them to modify the creation of 
God' ", but it is open to divergent interpretations: 
for Anas b. Malik, Ibn «Abbas, ‘Ikrima, it is definitely 
khisa@ (of animals rather than of men) that is visual- 
ised, whereas for Saʻid b. Djubayr and Mudjāhid, it 
is a matter simply of “the religion of God” (in 
Hayawan, i, 179). Besides, it is notable that al- 
Mas*üdi (Murüd;, viii, 149 — $ 3290) endeavours to 
demonstrate that castration does not prevent a 
eunuch from remaining a man. In conclusion, from 
the juridical point of view, prohibition of practising 
emasculation appears to have proceeded by a sort of 
tacit consensus: moreover, it was unnecessary, for it 
was left to Christians and Jews, preferably outside 
the dar al-Islam, to produce eunuchs, which the 
Muslims could then acquire without contravening 
their Law. 

As regards animals, the problem is different, 
since the operation took place within the Islamic 
world and it was Muslims who were able to practise it. 
Some forbade the castration of horses only (Hayawan, 
i, 159), whereas others relied on a hadith according 
to which the prohibition extends to horses, cattle and 
sheep, which assure the survival of the species and 
without the existence of which the females would 
have no reason for being (ibid., i, 178). ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattàb was also opposed to the castration of horses 
and other domestic animals (ibid., i, 178), but it 
is certain that the breeders could not respect these 
prohibitions; in fact they dreaded the battles between 
camel stallions and, although they spared some 
males that they tied up during the mating season (see 
LA, s.v. al-sadim al-mu‘anna), they had a tendency 
to keep whole only the good stallions who produced 
mainly females; gelded horses were always very much 
appreciated, notably for war, for their endurance, 
their pace and silence (Hayawàn, i, 180); in the same 
way, in the stock-breeding regions, calves were cas- 
trated, for it is extremely difficult to make bulls 
work, and it was always considered that the flesh of 
oxen and castrated steers was more tender and tasty 
(cf. al-Kayrawani, Riséla, ed.-tr. Bercher, 323); 
it was the same with capons (Hayawan, i, 131). In 
addition, a special reasoning to justify it was to 
compare khisd? improperly with the mark of the red- 
hot iron practised on flocks and herds (ibid., i, 160). 

If, in the final reckoning, the castration of domestic 
animals was always tolerated, and the legality of 
the possession of eunuchs does not seem to have given 
rise to serious discussions, considerations on the 
behaviour of the latter must certainly have sustained 
conversations (cf. al-Mas*üdi, M wrüdj, viii, 148-9 = 
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§ 3288-90); but al-Djahiz is probably the first author 
to have recorded his observations on their character- 
istics and the transformations that they undergo 
physically, morally and intellectually (Hayawan, i, 
106 ff.; in a more condensed form in Mufakharat al- 
djawari wa'l-ghilman, ed. Pellat, Beirut 1957, 52-5; 
ed. Hárün, Cairo 1965, ii, 123-5; cf. al-Bayhakl, al- 
Mahasin wa'l-masadwi, ed. Schwally, Giessen 1902, 
609-12; al-Tha‘alibf, al-Lajaif wa'l-gará^if, Cairo 
1300, 74). He remarks rightly that if emasculation 
takes place before puberty—which is the most 
frequent case—the beard and body hair do not grow, 
but the hair of the head, eyebrows and lashes remain 
and never fall, exactly as with women, who do not 
experience baldness (i, 108, 114; cf. al-Tawbidi, 
Imia‘, i, 160-1). Eunuchs have soft skin, a florid 
complexion, but they become lined and thin very 
quickly with advancing age, which does not prevent 
them from enjoying a great longevity, for they do 
not use their strength to copulate (i, 137). Their 
voice, having changed after the operation, is rec- 
ognisable (i, 113) by everyone (which allows hakiyas 
to include them easily in their imitations; al-Mas‘idi, 
viii, 162, 164 — $5 3300, 3302). They have long feet, 
knotted fingers in their old age, long limb bones, and 
by contrast with castrated animals, thick (which is an 
error, for they are thin), their muscular tonicity is 
weak and their flesh is flaccid; their walk is ungainly 
(Hayawan, i, 116) due to the weakness of their 
nerves. Because of the fetidness of their sweat, they 
give off a peculiar odour, contrasting on this point 
with the animals who, after castration, smell no 
longer bad (i, 106; al-Mas‘id!, viii, 149 = § 3290, 
asserts on the contrary that their armpits do not give 
off a fetid odour); finally, urinary incontinence is their 
lot (Hayawan, i, 158). If the operation takes place in 
adulthood, the pilary system disappears, with the 
exception of the pubic hair (i, 113), and strength 
diminishes (i, 115). 

The character of eunuchs is comparable with that of 
women and children (i, 135-6); like them, they par- 
ticularly like playing with birds. Finding in food and 
drink (they appreciate wine especially; i, 158) a kind 
of compensation for the deprivation of other pleas- 
ures, they have a tendency to eat and drink heavily, 
which, with their continence (vii, 223), explains their 
obesity (i, rrr). They are avaricious, indiscreet, as 
quick to lose their temper as to show their joy or to 
weep (i, 135), inclined to gossip and slander. They 
despise the common people and accept only the 
powerful and the rich as masters (i, 136, 159). They 
like domestic work, but are ill-adapted to arduous 
trades (i, 117); on the other hand, they endure long 
horse rides better than the Turks and Kháridjis (i, 
136) and are excellent at archery; especially devoted 
to that are white eunuchs who deploy their warlike 
qualities against the Byzantine to avenge themselves 
for the mutilation that the latter have made them 
undergo; they dedicate themselves to harbouring an 
implacable hatred (i, 124-5, 173-4). Appreciating the 
value of that which they have lost (i, 125), they are 
jealous of and hate the fus (i, 173), and do not lack 
cruelty; this trait of character shows itself in their 
taste for cockfights (i, 118). 

Intellectually, they are superior to their normal 
brothers and are better at their trade, but one must 
not demand of them too much reflection (i, 117); 
those from Khurásàn are highly appreciated (i, 118), 
but for the blacks of Abyssinia, Nubia and other 
parts, castration entails a complete physical as well as 
moral decline (i, 119). 

Eunuchs are often sexually obsessed, and al- 


Djahiz speaks (i, 125-8) of a Sabaean who, although 
he had been castrated in his youth, vowed at a very 
advanced age that women still excited him. The same 
author asserts (i, 136) that they are not effeminate— 
which astonishes him—but that they are frequently 
homosexuals (i, 136, 172). He even cites the case of 
one of them who gave himself up to bestiality 
{i, 172). 

However, according to current opinion, kis? is 
associated with the total loss of the sexual faculties, 
and it is from this point of view that certain 
Muslims of early times had envisaged it (see above; 
cf. e.g. al-Ma‘arri, Luzimiyyat, Beirut 1381/1961, ii, 
42; al-khis@ khayr min al-zawádj); al-Mukaddasi 
thinks that emasculation, among the Rüm con- 
secrated to the Church, was intended to spare them 
the tortures of lust; but, given that mutilation was 
incomplete, al-Djàbiz (i, 124) reckons that it was 
intended simply to prevent the monks from im- 
pregnating the nuns. In fact, the sexual act re- 
mained possible and even provided the eunuch with a 
durable and profound pleasure. Moreover, according 
to the same author (i, 166), women like partners 
whose ''erection is swift and ejaculation slow in 
coming" (sari* al-1fáka, bafi? al-iráka; i, 167), to such 
a point that they particularly appreciate their 
guardians, for with them the embrace lasts a long time 
(mutáwala) and the dangers of conception are nil (see 
below), since the eunuch is ta?mün al-ilkáh; further- 
more, they can abandon themselves to their pleasure, 
whereas with their husband they have to show 
themselves modest and reserved (i, 167); to all these 
advantages is added the attraction of forbidden fruit. 
It is known already through Juvenal that the Roman 
women did not deprive themselves of entering into 
sexual relationships with their eunuchs, and one may 
consider as likely, in the light of the details that 
precede, the orgy that in the prologue of Thousand 
and One Nighis drives Shahriyàr to avenge himself on 
the women by having a new wife executed each 
morning. The amours between the female slaves and 
eunuchs of Khumàrawayh [q.v.] appear to have been 
the cause of his assassination (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 191; 
Mez, ch. xx) and it is understandable that 
Mu'àwiya had decided to send only old eunuchs to 
his wives (al-Mas*üdi, viii, 148-9 — 8$ 3289) and that 
the Ottomans preferred as harem attendants negroes 
who had been completely castrated and who were 
physically ugly. Besides, al-Mukaddasi records that, 
according to Abü Hanifa, eunuchs could marry (and 
take concubines, adds al-Djahiz, i, 123, 166); how- 
ever, it must in practice have been very rare (see e.g. 
Ibn al-Athir, ix, 39, with regard to a eunuch of ‘Adud 
al-Dawla who has as wife an Abyssinian slave), but 
Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, London 1829, 158-9) 
asserts that "Extraordinary as it may appear, the 
grown-up eunuchs [of the Ka‘ba] are all married to 
black slaves.” The paternity of the children that their 
wives brought into the world was naturally attributed 
to them: this curious assertion is explained by the 
automatic application of the principle according to 
which ts pater est quem justae nuptiae demonstrant and 
also by the fact that a khasi is not always ma?mtin 
al-ilkah: in fact, during the operation, the child 
might experience such fear that one of his testicles 
would rise up into his body and escape mutilation 
(cf. Hayawán, i, 129, where this statement is followed 
by the remark that a madjbüb, in these conditions, 
preserves a testicle and remains neither a man nor a 
woman nor even an eunuch); if it is the left (for it is 
popularly held that this is the procreative one; 
Hayawán, i, 123), the half-eunuch secretes sperm 
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and can engender children; if it is the right one only, | concubines. This freedom of movement permitted a 


the beard grows, but the case has been known of a 
man deprived of his left testicle who had a child 
whom he could not repudiate because he looked 
exactly like him (i, 123-4). 

Generally, eunuchs lived with their master, whether 
he was a private individual or a ruler, and did not 
mingle much with the pcpulation, especially as they 
were easily recognisable and as the humbler people 
did not refrain from hurling gibes at them (al-Tabari, 
iii, 2164; al-Mas'üdi, viii, 180 = § 3318). In the 
palaces of the caliphs, in Cordoba as in the East, 
they were always numerous, despite the high price 
that was asked for them; by way of example, Leo 
Africanus (tr. Epaulard, 139, 209) states that in 
Morocco a slave girl was worth 15 dinars, a man, 20 
and a eunuch, 40; in general, it is double the price of 
an ordinary slave that is mentioned by the sources. 
The historians charge al-Amin (al-Tabari, iii, 950 ff.; 
cf. Abü Nuwàs, Diwán, 188: rhyme -na and mi) 
with having bought many more eunuchs than his pre- 
decessors and with having had them constantly in 
attendance at his side, associating them even in the 
affairs of state. His successors largely imitated his 
example, and the figures supplied, although to be 
treated with caution, remain very high; in the time 
of al-Muktafi (289-95/902-9), there were in the palace 
10,000 khadam, blacks and whites (Sakáliba), and 
that of al-Muktadir (295-320/908-32) sheltered 11,000, 
comprising 7,000 blacks and 4,000 whites (Hilal al- 
Sabi?, Rusüm dàr al-khiláfa, ed. M. Awwáàd, Baghdad, 
1964, 8). It is remarkable that al-Kalkashandi (v, 92) 
also mentions the figure of 10,000 for the court of 
Dihli, but precise details of this kind are rare and are 
clearly exaggerated. However, the organisation of the 
corps of eunuchs is well-known, particularly under 
the Fatimids (see below). In the Islamicised lands of 
West Africa, the custom of surrounding oneself with 
Turkish slaves and eunuchs bought in Cairo also 
spread (Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, tr. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 65, 90-1); the king of Gao owned a 
eunuch as early as the end of the 4th/roth century 
(R. Mauny, Tableau géographique, 341) and six 
centuries later, Leo Africanus (471) encountered at 
the palace of his distant descendant an indeterminate 
number who were appointed to guard the women. In 
the middle of the roth/16th century, the askia 
Dawid maintained 700 (Tartkh El-Fettach, 208) and 
in 1008/1599, the paska Djawdhar [see aL-MANSUR] 
brought back a large number to Morocco (R. Mauny, 
op. laud., 342; H. de Castries, Sources inédites, 
Angleterre iii, 1925, 146). In the roth century still, 
Denham counted 200 of them in the harem of the 
Sultan of Bornu (E. W. Bovill, Golden trade, 245) but 
Burckhardt (Travels in Nubia, 296) states that the 
number had considerably diminished in Syria and also 
in Egypt, where there were no more than 300 be- 
longing to the aristocracy who, alone, could afford 
such a luxury; the whites were extremely rare. 
Similarly, in the Persian Gulf, even the black eunuchs 
were very few in number (see B. Lewis, Race and 
color, 84 and bibl. cited there). By the force of cir- 
cumstances, the white eunuchs were always less 
numerous than the blacks and, from the 16th century, 
they became more rare at the Ottoman court (see 
below); the supply ceased completely with the 
annexation of the Caucasian regions by the Russians 
at the beginning of the r9th century (see B. Lewis, 
op. laud., 81). 

In a general way, the eunuchs were authorised to 
circulate freely in the harems and served as inter- 
mediaries between their master and his wives and 


number of them to become accomplices of the women 
who hatched plots (see for example M. Talbi, Emirat 
aghlabide, index) and to participate in the political 
life of the state. Although Hilal al-Sabi? (Rusdém, 91) 
says only that some [white] eunuchs used to surround 
the throne of the Caliph, brushing away the flies, 
while others, armed with cross-bows, killed the birds 
of ill-omen or those that were too noisy, it is certain 
that not all were assigned domestic functions, and 
history provides us with evidence of the political and 
military róle that a number of them, as in Greece, 
Rome or Byzantium, succeeded in playing throughout 
the centuries. 

As early as the 3rd/9th century, al-Djahiz (Haya- 
wan, i, 125) reports that some rich eunuchs bought 
estates in the marches [see fAwásIM, THUGHÜR] 
recruited fighting men and made attacks on the 
Byzantines to revenge themselves (see above) for 
their very serious injuries. It may not be by chance 
that several governors of Tarsüs [g.v.], notably Bishr, 
mawla of Ibn Abi'l-Sàdj, were white eunuchs who 
launched expeditions against the Rüm (see Vasiliev- 
Canard, Byzance et les Arabes, ii|, Brussels 1968, 130) 
and that Thamal, commanding the naval forces in the 
Mediterranean, was also one (ibid., index). In the 
same way, in 307/919 the admirals commanding the 
Fátimid and Byzantine fleets respectively were both 
eunuchs (al-Kindi, Judges, 276). At this period, 
moreover, there were numerous generals who were 
khisyán (for example Mas‘id, Muflik al-Muktadiri, 
etc.; see Vasiliev-Canard, ii/r, index); similarly, 
some of them were leaders of the Hudjariyya [(q.v.]. 
Without doubt, the most famous and successful in 
his enterprises was Káfür [q.v.], who died in 357/968 
after he had been master of Egypt and Syria; it will 
be noted that he was black. Under the first Fátimids, 
Ustàdh Djawhar [g.v.) who was a Slav eunuch, played 
a role so important that he merited a special biog- 
raphy. A little later, Bardjawàn [q.v.] who was also 
white, was the tutor of the caliph al-Hakim; having 
assumed the functions of regent of the Fatimid 
Empire, he was killed by another eunuch, Raydan, 
on the orders of the caliph. The organization of a 
body of a thousand eunuchs (al- Kalkashandi, Subk, 
iii, 477) under this dynasty will be noted below. In the 
6th/12th century a number were to be found in 
charge of various forces, directing rival states and 
governing important towns (see, for example, N. 
Elisséeff, Nar al-Din, ii, 327, 340, 385, 484, 557, 657); 
in the reign of the Fatimid al-‘Adid, the black eun- 
uchs exercised a considerable influence (B. Lewis, op. 
laud., 71-2) it was his mwtamin al-khilafa, Djawhar, 
who, in 564/1169, hatched a plot against Saladin (Ibn 
al-Athir, ix, 103). Eunuchs were still found among the 
troops of the latter (“Imad al-Din, al-Fath al-kussi, 
324; tr. H. Massé, 287) who took Karáküsh com- 
pletely into his confidence (Baha? al-Din [q.v.]). 
It would be easy to multiply the examples, 

In Persia, a notable case cited is that of Manücihr 
Khan Mu'tamid al-Dawla, sometime governor of 
Isfahan during the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah; he had 
been taken prisoner in Fath ‘Ali Shah’s wars with 
Russia and castrated. On his death, his property was 
claimed by the Persian crown on the grounds of his 
having been a slave, though this was disputed (Great 
Britain, Public Record Office, F.O. 60/29. Murray to 
Clarendon, No. 69, Baghdad, 8 August 1856). Aka 
Muhammad Khàn, the founder of the Kàjàr dynasty, 
was a eunuch, having been castrated in childhood by 
‘Adil Shah, the nephew of Nadir Shah, into whose 
hands he had fallen. 
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It goes without saying that such accession to the 
throne, which was exceptional, is in contradiction to 
the law of Islam which demands the physical integrity 
of the ruler. A. Mez (ch. xx) mentions that a eunuch 
functioned as a kagi at Damietta, but it is certain 
that the khis yan, from the sole fact of their mutilation, 
were normally excluded from the magistrature [see 
KApI]. However, Nizam al-Mulk (Siyásat-nàma, ed. 
Schefer, Paris 1891-3, 41) considers that it is prefer- 
able to confer the functions of muhiasib on a eunuch 
and it will be noted that, under the Ottomans, the 
control of the wak/s of the Holy Cities and most of the 
mosques was assured up to the 16th century by the 
kapi aghasi [q.v.], in the 17th century by the latter 
and the kizlar aghast, respectively the Chief White 
Eunuch and the Chief Black Eunuch, in the 18th 
century by the kizlar aghast alone, after the weak- 
ening of the power of the whites (see below). 

It should be noted that, in different courts of 
Muslim rulers, the eunuchs were organised in a 
body at an early date. According to the account of 
the Byzantine embassy received by al-Muktadir 
at Baghdad on Monday 24 Muharram 305/17 July 917 
(see Vasiliev-Canard, ii/1, 238 ff.), the Hudjariyya 
and eunuchs of the Caliph were to be seen positioned 
between the latter and the soldiers; some of them 
accompanied ambassadors during all their visits. At 
the court of the Fatimids (see al-Kalkashandi, Swbh, 
iii, 480-1), the eunuchs (ust@dh) used to come imme- 
diately after the amirs. The officials in private 
service were eunuchs, of whom those of greatest 
dignity wore a turban passing under the chin and were 
therefore called mukannak. “The most exalted rank 
among the mukannak eunuchs was held by the one 
who had the charge of wrapping a special crown round 
the head of the Caliph for ceremonial occasions... 
Next [came] the sàhib al-madjlis or master of the 
audience hall; the sa@kib al-riséla, or master of 
correspondence; the zimàm al-kusür, the intendant of 
the palaces; the sahib bayt al-mdl, or director of the 
Treasury; the master of the registry (sáhib al-daftar) 
who directed the general offices (dīwān); the bearer 
of the inkwell (hàm al-dawát) ; the superintendent of 
the Caliph's kinsmen (zamm al-akárib) ; the intendant 
of the table (sáhib al-mà^ida). Important household 
offices held by non-eunuchs included the deanship 
of the descendants of *Ali b. Abü Tàlib... and the 
intendancy of the different corps of $ibyán, young 
men, and other regiments of the army" (M. Canard, 
Cérémonial fatimite..., in Byzantion, xxi/2 (1951), 
367 ff.; ci. B. Lewis, Islam from the Prophet Muham- 
mad to the capture of Constantinople, New York, etc. 
1974, i, 202, 204-5). 

For eunuchs at the Ottoman court, see below. 
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in Nubia’, London 1822; L. Franck, Mémoire sur 
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XVI. Jahrhundert, Bonn diss. 1967 (not seen); D. 

Sourdel, Vizirat, index; Kitáb al-Uyün wa-l- 

hada ik, ed. SU. Sa‘idi, iv, Damascus 1972-3, index, 
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au moyen âge, Leipzig 1923, i, 126ff.; R. Dozy, 
Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne*, ii, 154; H. 
Pirenne, Mahomet et Charlemagne, *1937, 236; 
R. Millant, Les eunuques à travers les áges, Paris 
1908. (Cn. PELLAT) 


IL.—IN PERSIA. 


In Persia, it was only under the Safawids that the 
eunuchs (KA*ádjagàn, Khvádja-saráyán) in charge of 
the women's apartments in the royal palace began to 
play an important role in political affairs. Chardin 
placed the number of eunuchs at court at ca. 3,000, 
and says that these were mainly white persons coming 
above all from the Malabar coast (Voyages, Amster- 
dam 1711, 283-5). But under Shàh *Abbàs (985-1038/ 
1587-1629) it became common practice to enslave 
and castrate Georgian and other captives taken in 
war and to use them as palace servants, especially in 
the royal karam. According to the Tadhkirat al- 
mulük, he was the first shah to introduce white 
eunuchs into the palace alongside the black eunuchs 
(f. 31a ff.). He also initiated the practice of immuring 
the royal princes in the karam. This practice unfitted 
them for rule and in due course enabled the palace 
eunuchs to dominate affairs of state. On the death of 
Shah ‘Abbas II in 1077/1667, the palace eunuchs 
contrived the succession of Shah Sulayman and seized 
control of the state. On the latter’s death in 1105/ 
1694, with the connivance of Maryam Begum, Shah 
Sulaymàn's aunt, they placed Shah Sultan Husayn 
on the throne. He left the management of affairs of 
state entirely to them. They succeeded in extending 
their influence over military as well as civil affairs, 
the only check on their power being the faction which 
prevailed in their own ranks and the rivalry of the 
religious party under Muhammad Bakir Madijlisi. The 
irresponsible character of their government and the 
faction to which it gave rise was one of the main 
causes of the decline of the Safawid dynasty. The 
haram of Shah Sultan Husayn, and with it the 
number of eunuchs, reached enormous proportions 
and swallowed up a large part of the revenue. 

After the fall of the Safawids, the eunuchs never 
again achieved political importance or large numbers. 
In 1887 it was reported that there were only thirty- 
eight eunuchs in the royal Raram (I*timàd al-Saltana, 
Rüznàáma-i kháfirát- I«màd. | al-Sal[ana, ed. Iraj 
Afshàr, Tehran 1966, 644). 

Bibliography: Muhammad Taki Danish- 
pazhih, Dastir al-mulik-1 Mirsa Rafiíá wa 
tadhkirat al-mulük-i Mirzüà Sami'á, in. Rev. de la 
faculté des lettres et des sciences humaines, University 
of Tehran, xvi, 3 (1968), 306-7; Thevenót, T hetravels 
of Monsieur de Thevenót inio the Levant, London 
1687, ii, 99; Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Voyages en 
Perse, Geneva 1970, 283-4; Raphaél de Mans, 
Estat de la Perse en 1660, Paris 1890, 20-1; T. J. 
Krusinski, The history of the revolution of Persta, 
Dublin 1729, 72 ff.; L. Lockhart, The fall of ihe 
Safavi dynasty, Cambridge 1958, 25 ff. 

(A. K. S. LAMBTON) 


III.—In TuRKEY. 


It is believed that there were euruchs in the palaces 
of the Saldjüks of Rim or Anatolia, and in those of 
the beyliks of the Candaroghullari [see DJANDARLI] in 
Kastamonu in the 8th/i4th century (see Fuad 
Köprülü, Bizans müesseselerinin Osmanlı miüessesele- 
rine tesiri hakkında miülåhkazalar, in Türk Hukuk ve 
Iktisat Tarihi Mecmuası, i (Istanbul 1931), 208-11). 
Their first appearance in the Ottoman state was in the 
first half of the oth/15th century, and these eunuchs 
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were of two kinds: white (ak agha) and negro (kará 
&gha). According to tradition it was Murád II (824-55/ 
1421-51) who first employed the khadim aghas (chief 
eunuchs) in the palace; during his reign the ak khadim 
aghas (white chief eunuchs) in the harem occupied the 
offices of kapu aghast (chief white eunuch in the 
Imperial Palace), kkazinedar-basht (the title of the 
fourth officer of the white eunuchs) and sar@y aghast 
and kilardji-basht (chief clerk of the imperial pantry); 
above them all was the Dàár al-sa‘éda aghast (chief 
eunuch of the palace) (Tayyàr-záde *Atà?, Ta?rikh-i 
Enderün, Istanbul 1292, i, 34). Later, some eunuchs 
of particular ability were employed outside the 
palace. The mention of some well-known government 
officials bearing the title of khádim or fawashi in the 
first half of the oth/r5th century may indicate an 
earlier date for the employment of white chief 
eunuchs in the palace. For instance, the appointment 
on several occasions of Shiháb al-Din Pasha (Kula 
Shàhin, d. 853/1454) during the reign of Murad II to 
the office of beylerbey of Rumelia means that his early 
life and upbringing should be placed in the reign of 
Celebi Mehemmed (805-24/1403-21). (Neshri, Djihan- 
numa, ed. Taeschner, Leipzig 1951, i, 170, 181, 230; 
M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, XV ve XVI inci asırlarda 
Edirne ve Paşaeli livası, Istanbul 1952, 255-7). The 
use of negroes, that is black eunuchs, in the palace 
started during the reign of Mehemmed the Conqueror 
(855-86/1451-81) and from the beginning of the roth/ 
r6th century we find black eunuchs employed 
alongside the white ones. In 918/1513 there were ro 
white and black khádims (eunuchs) serving in the 
palace (Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi arşivi, N.D. 10052). 
The head of the eunuchs in charge of the Bāb al- 


safáda of the palace was called the kap! aghasi or : 


Bab al-sa‘ada aghast, which was the highest office in 
the harem. But in 990/1582 the superintendence of 
the harem and the office of Dàr al-Sa*áda aghast 
passed into the hands of Habashi Mehmed Agha and 
the black eunuchs, and the white eunuchs were 
relegated to second place and had to be content with 
the office of kapt aghast. However, among the white 
eunuchs there were some who rose to the office of 
Grand Vizier, such as Khadim ‘Ali Pasha (first time, 
g06-8/1501-3, second time 912-17/1506-11) under 
Bayezid I; Khadim Sinan Pasha (922-3/1516-17) in 
the reign of Selim I; Khadim Siileyman Pasha 
(948-51/1541-4) in the reign of Süleymàn the 
Magnificent; Khádim Mesih Pasha (994-6/1585-6) in 
the reign of Murad III; Khàdim Hasan Pasha 
(1005-6/1597-8) in the reign of Mehemmed III; and 
Khàdim Mehmed Pasha (1031-2/1622-3) in the reign 
of Mustafa I. 

Although the majority of the eunuchs in the harem 
were now negroes, there were also some white chief 
eunuchs amongst them. In the period 990-1087/1582- 
1676 there were 35 black eunuchs and ca. 20 farráshs 
or servants under them (Topkapi Sarayi Müzesi 
Argivi, N.D. 1059, 1027, 10181, 6205). The number of 
kapl aghasts or chief white eunuchs varied from 32 to 
37 between these same years, but their number fell to 
24 in 1676 (Topkapi Saray1 Müzesi Argivi, N.D. 34, 
10181, 6205). The absolute supremacy of the negroes 
in the harem continued until the end of the Ottoman 
Empire (see Safiye Ünüvar, Saray Hatıraları, Istan- 
bul 1964). Outside the Imperial Palace there were also 
great personages who kept eunuchs, the majority of 
them black, in their palaces and residences, and in- 
deed, throughout many levels of Ottoman society 
(see E. W. Lane, The Manners and Customs of the 
modern Egyptians, London 1954, 137). 

These black eunuchs were imported from Egypt, 


often as children between the ages of 8 and rr. The 
negroes employed in the Ottoman palace were chosen 
and sent by the beylerbey of Egypt. Although as 
mentioned above, the operation of castration was 
often done in Upper Egypt, there was also a profes- 
sional group of djerráh-1 djellábis in 11th/17th century 
Egypt (Ewliyà Celebi, Seyahatndme, Istanbul 1938, x, 
376). Mortality was low among those children who 
had the operation before puberty, but high among 
those castrated after the age of maturity (cf. Penzer, 
The Harem, 142, 145; M. Çağatay Uluçay, Harem, 
Ankara 1971, 128). The negroes brought to Istanbul 
as children were brought up in the palace, and those 
in the Harem formed a corps, the aghalar odjakt, 
trained by the senior eunuchs; often they were given 
flower names. After a strict training and education, 
they were sent to the palace and to the residences of 
princes and other great men of state for a kind of 
probationary period (see Safiye Ünüvar, op. cit., 77). 
As stated above, castration was normally done out- 
side the heartlands of the empire, e.g. in Upper Egypt. 
A private person had no legal right in the empire to 
castrate his slave (M. Ertuğrul Düzdağ, Şeyhülislam 
Ebussuud Efendi fetvaları ışığında 16. asır Türk 
Hayatı, Istanbul 1972, 120). Thus in 967/1560 an 
alaybeg in Prizren in Serbia attempted to castrate 
three children from the local refáyá by force, but 
caused their deaths; he was thereupon dismissed from 
his office and punished by being deprived of his 
ze‘amet (Basbakanlik Argiv Genel Miidiirliigii, K4mil 
Kepeci catalogue, Ruus defteri, no. 216, 11). 

In 1127/1715 the Grand Vizier Shehid ‘Ali Pasha 
tried to remove the black khadim aghas from the 
palace because of their maleficent influence there. 
He succeeded in getting a decision that negroes were 
not to be castrated from then onwards and sent his 
decision to the odjaks of Egypt and the west in the 
form of an imperial firman; and he gave strict orders 
that existing eunuchs should not be brought into 
Rumelia under any circumstances. But he was killed 
in the battle of Peterwardein, and the possibility of 
enforcing this decision was then lost in 1129/1717 
(Rashid, Ta?vikk, Istanbul 1282, iv, 175-6; Derwish 
‘Abd Allah, Risdle-i Tabardàriyye, Kóprülü Kütüpha- 
nesi, ii, 233, ff. 66a-b). The process of abolishing 
slavery and the negro slave trade in the Ottoman 
Empire started during the reign of Mabmüd II, and 
in Djumàda II 1273/February 1857 a firman was 
issued prohibiting slavery and the slave trade in the 
Ottoman lands (Dustér, Istanbul 1299, Ist series, v, 
368, 396, etc.). After this, slavery and the use of 
eunuchs gradually disappeared, their use persisting 
longest in the harem of the palace. 
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Oriens, xxiv, 1962; Ismail Hakki Uzungarsih, 
Osmanlı devletinin saray tegkilát, Ankara 1945; 
P. Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire, 
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Belediye Kütüphanesi, M. Cevdet yazmaları, no. 
k/28; A. H. Lybyer, The government of the Ottoman 
Empire in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1913; N. M. Penzer, The Harem, 
London 1936, 125-51, 223; H. A. R. Gibb and 
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1950-7, i/1, 76-7, 329, i/2, 92, 170, 177; Mustafa Alf, 
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AL-KHASIB [see 1BN AL-KHASIB]. 

AL-KHASIBI, name given to AuMap B. UBAYD 
ALLAH B. AHMAD B, AL-Kuasis, vizier of al-Muk- 
tadir and al-Kàhir, who was probably the 
grandson of al-Muntasir’s vizier Ahmad b. al-Khasib 
[see AL-DJARDIJARA?]]. He was originally secretary 
to the caliph's mother, and then suddenly was made 
vizier after the fall of al-Khakani, but only filled this 
office for a few months (Ramadan 313-Dhu 'l-Ka'da 
314/Nov. 925-Jan. 927). Faced with the hostility of 
the military leaders, and treating administrative 
affairs in a very perfunctory way, he immediately ran 
into serious difficulties which he was unable to 
surmount. He re-appears in 318/930 as a financial 
official in the Persian provinces, and then as one of 
the caliph’s counsellors who brought about the fall of 
the vizier al-Husayn b. al-Kasim. He became vizier 
for the second time under al- Kahir, from Dhu ’l- Ka‘da 
321/Oct. 933 till Djumada I 322/April 934, but was 
unable to prevent the intrigues of the former vizier 
Ibn Mukla [q.v.] nor to put down the discontentments 
of the palace guards, who ended up by imprisoning 
the caliph. 

Under al-Radi, al-Khasibf still held important 
functions in the central administration, but was exiled 
for some time to ‘Um4n by the vizier Ibn Mukla, upon 
whom he was later able to take vengeance. He helped 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Isa during his short vizierate 
(324/936), and died in Baghdad in Shawwal 328/ 
August 940. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbaside, 
index; Süli, A&Ahbár ar-Rádf billáh, tr. M. Canard, 
Algiers 1946-50, index. (D. SouRDEL) 
AL-KHASIR [see SALM AL-KHASIR]. 

KHÁSS (4) and its fem. khássa "personal, 
private, pertaining to the state or ruler". In Ottoman 
administration and society, khass and khaássa were 
generally used interchangeably, with pls. khassaha 
and khawdass, see on these various forms, Meninski, ii, 
530-1. It appears in Turkish literature for ‘‘a person 
close to the ruler’, something personal to the ruler", 
in the 7th/13th century, see Mecdud Mansuroğlu, 
Sultan  veled'in (1226-1312) türkçe manzumeleri, 
Istanbul 1958, vv. 26, 48-9, 53-4, 143-5, 149. The 
word, used for describing the palace services of a 
ruler, first appear in the Ghaznawid state (Ta?rikh-i 
Bayhaki, ed. Ghani and Fayyád, Tehran 1324/1945, 
235, 253, 271 and passim), and then was used in the 
Great Saldjuk state in regard to the Sultan's personal 
estates (Nizàm al-Mulk, Siyásat-nàma, ed. Kazwini, 
Tehran 1334/1955, 95, 105-6). Under the Kh"àrazm- 
Sháhs and Mamlüks of Egypt, the officer in charge of 
the ruler's estates was called the Nasir al-khass (al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, iv, 30). In the Il-Khànid 
state, the property and the land belonging to the 
ruler were called indju, and sometimes khass-t indju 
(see Z. Velidi Togan, Umumí türk tarihine giriş, 
Istanbul 1946, 278-9). The words khass and khdassa 
were used synonymously during the first period of 
the Ottoman empire. Then kAdssa came to be used 
for the services and matters concerning the ruler and 
his palace (khassa bostandjilari, khassa doghandjilari 
etc.), whilst k&hágs was used rather for the private 
estates of the ruler; hence we find from the end of 
the gth/rsth century terms like khass-t padishahi, and 
sometimes kháss-i humáyün, khawàss-i humáyün or 
khass-i shahi, meaning the imperial lands (see Ó. L. 
Barkan, Osmanl: imparatorlugjunda zirdt ekonominin 
huk&kt ve mali esaslart. 1. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 
index). 


The Khass lands followed a course similar to that. 


of the #imar system. From the existing timdr defters, it 
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appears that the k&dss lands stretch back to the 
reign of Bayezid I (791-805/1 389-1403) (Basbakanlik 
arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü, tapu defteri, 1/1, Mis. 331, 
332) and beyond. The term kkéss, pl. khawdss, in 
the Ottoman timār system was used for the more 
extensive timars. There were only timars during the 
first period of the Ottoman state (for the 804/1402 
and 807/1405 timár entries, see Süheyl Ünver, 
Ysldiri m Bayezid’in oglu Isa’nin bir emri, in Belleten, 
xlii (1944), 335, 337), but at the beginning of the 
gth/15th century the term &kass was also used for some 
personal £imárs worth 46,208, and 50,702 akdes, 
(H. Inalcik, Hicri 835 tarihli suret-$ defter-i sancak-i 
Arvanid, Ankara 1954, 33-55). Hence at this time 
the ¢imar included the kkass; the timars of begs which 
were called khdss and se‘@met were also alike called 
“great timars”. The kantin-ndmes show how the khass 
was used. In the &ànün-náme of Mebemmed Fátib, it 
is indicated that the most productive lands in the 
provinces were to be included in the khdéss of the 
Sultan, and that the defterdars or treasurers had the 
authority to confiscate the lands of a person, if they 
discovered that he had very productive land, and 
give him less productive land as a khass. The viziers, 
it was stipulated, were to have kkdss lands with an 
income of 1,200,000 akées, the beglerbegs those with 
an income of 1,000,000, the defterdárs those with an 
income of 600,000 as long as they remained in office; 
for this see Fátih kànün-nàmesi, Istanbul 1330, 28. 
Because the sandjaks, rather than the eyàálets, con- 
stituted the basis of the administrative system, the 
khass lands assigned to a sandjak beg were more 
numerous during the 9th/15th century (for the khàáss 
of the sandjak beg of Üsküp, see Hicri 859 tarihli 
suret-i defter-i mücmel-i vilayet-i Yeleč ve Isvečan ve 
Hududide ve Senita ve Res ve Üsküp ve Kalkandelen 
ve tevabiha, ed. H. Sabanovié, Sarajevo 1964, 7). 
After the organisation of a sandjak, the villages and 
kháss lands there could be terminated as khass land 
with the permission of the sandjak beg, if it was 
thought to be necessary, or some of the timar land 
could be made into khass (M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, XV. 
ve XVI. asırlarda Edirne ve Pasa livast, Istanbul 
1952, 74; Hicri 835 tarihli suret-i defter-i sancak-i 
Arvanid, pp. xxiii, xxiv, xxviii, 12, 39, 100). 

Kháss lands were granted to the members of the 
upper ranks of the administration, the Diwán-i 
Hümáyün, such as the Grand Vizier and the viziers, 
and to high officials such as sandjak begs and begler- 
begs as long as they held their posts. The khass lands 
might be scattered throughout a sandjak or province. 
The khass holders, when going on a campaign, would 
take with them one djebelü for every 5,000 akces of 
revenue from their kkass, while the eydlets or provinces 
of Bosnia (739,000 akées), Aleppo (700,000 akčes), 
Karamàn (633,000 akées) were the administrative 
units with the highest kkdss income in 933-4/1527-8, 
the sandjak beg of Semendere (622,000 akées) had the 
highest income among the sandjak begs; in contrast 
to this, the sandjak beg of Voynak (52,000) and that 
of Kirkkilise or Kirklareli (81,000) had the lowest 
kháss incomes (for the other provinces, and the khass 
lands of beglerbegs and sandjak begs in general, see 
Barkan, 1527-1528 ysl biittesi, 25-8; for the khass 
lands of the Grand Vizier, the Kubde-altt viziers and 
retired viziers in 1070/1660, see Hezarfen Celebi, 
Telkhisti 'l-beyán fi kawánin-i àl- ‘Othman, 45b, 
46a, 47a ff., and cf. Kâmil Kepeci tasnifi, Haslar 
kalemi defteri, no. 3069). 

The kháss lands were administered on the basis of 
registers made up annually, and according to the 
sources were divided into three: (1) khawdss-t 
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humaytin; (2) the khàss lands of Viziers, amirs, 
beglerbegs and other high officials of the imperial 
Chancery or Diwán; and (3) the kAháss lands called 
pashmaklik which were appropriated to the needs of 
the Sultan’s wives. 

Any surpluses from all these at the end of each 
financial year were added to the khawáss-i humáyün 
treasury. The Rass lands given to the Sultan's wives 
were awarded for life, and could not be transferred 
to anyone; if the holder of a paskhmaklik khass died 
or had no further need for it, then it would be trans- 
ferred to the khass-i humdadytin (Kanun-+ Osmant 
mefhum-i defter-i hakani, ed. I. H. Uzungarsih, in 
Belleten, lix (1951), 386; Rasprava Ali causa iz Sofija 
i timarskoj organizacij u XVI stoljecu, in Glasnik 
Zemal'kog Mwzeja u Sarajevo, Nova seria, ii (Sarajevo 
1947), 152). 

The khawdass-i humaytin and the khass lands of 
high officials and administrators formed an important 
part of the revenues of every province; for example, 
they constituted 48% of the general revenue of 
Rumelia, 26% of Anatolia, Karaman, Dhulkadriye 
and Rim (Sivas), 31% of Diyarbekir, 48% of Aleppo 
and Damascus, and 86% of Egypt. Out of all the 
Ottoman provinces, they formed 277,244,782 akdes, 
51% of the total revenue; the other kkdss lands and 
timars comprised 200,186,394 akčes, 37% of the 
total revenue (Barkan, H. 933-934 (M. 1527-28) 
målt yılına ait bir bütçe örneği, in Iktisat Fakültesi 
Mecmuası, xv (Istanbul 1955), 277). According to 
the calculations made from the 1071/1660-1 budget, 
about three-quarters (1 billion, 800 million)of the 
total revenue of the state (2 billion, 400 million) 
went to the officials in charge of khdss, timar or 
wakf lands; the revenue from khkass lands was not 
always sent to the capital, but could be spent on the 
spot (Barkan, Osmanlı bütçelerine ait notlar, in Iktisat 
Fakültesi Mecmuas:, xvii (1960), 190). 

The value and extent of kháss lands would vary 
according to the productivity of the provinces and 
sandjaks. Although the most productive lands were 
already included in the kAháss estates at the beginning 
of the roth/r6th century, their boundaries and the 
revenue accruing from them tended to increase by a 
considerable amount (for the situation in the sandjak 
of Szegedin, see L. Fekete, Die Siyákat-Schrift, i, 
402, 610, 612; for the situation in the sandjak of 
Mardin, see Nejat Géyiing, XVI. ywnida Mardin 
sancağı, Istanbul 1969, 142-7). Apart from the agri- 
cultural produce of arable fields, vineyards, orchards 
etc., there were, also, revenues from the djizya, 
sheep tax, yaylak tax, kishlak tax, firewood and hay 
tax, bride tax, bdd-i hava or irregular taxes, fudju 
tax, pasture tax, tapu tax, ¢cift tax, taxes on the 
produce of nomads and revenues from some of the 
mukdajfa‘as in the towns, all of which constituted the 
income of the kkdass lands. In the cities, such items 
as taxes on the bashkáne (slaughter-houses), kirish- 
kane (catgut factory), the :htisáb tax, bozakhàüne, 
rents from shops, etc., formed part of the revenues 
of the kháss; however, agricultural products con- 

“stituted the greater part of the kkdss revenues. 
According to the comparisons made between the years 
1550 and 1650-70, there was a 50% decline in the 
revenues from agricultural products, hence the 
revenues of the kkass lands were topped up by other 
means. Accordingly, some of the timárs and ze*ámels, 
and even the khdss lands of viziers, beglerbegs and 
sandjak begs, were added to the khass-! humaytin 
lands (see Kamil Kepeci tasnifi, haslar kalemi, no. 
3064). When a vizier or a beglerbeg retired, some 
of his khdss was added to the khawdss-1 humayan, 





but some was left to him asa retirement khkass (Kamil 
Kepeci Tasnifi, no. 3065). From the roth/16th century 
onwards, the number of viziers and beglerbegs in- 
creased, but the kkass lands allotted to them became 
insufficient and inadequate, and henceforth there was 
khasslar mudéyakasi (“scarcity of kkéss lands") in 
the financial system (Orhonlu, Osmanh tarihine att 
belgeler, telhisler (1595-1605), Istanbul 1970, 13-14, 
131; see also Kamil Kepeci tasnifi, ahkâm defteri, 
no. 70, p. 214). As a result of this decrease in agri- 
cultural income, the kháss lands of viziers, beglerbegs 
and sandjak begs began to be transferred to the 
kháss-i humáyun (Kitàb-1 Müstejáb, Ankara 1974, 40; 
for various records regarding this, see Kamil Kepeci 
tasnifi, haslar kalemi defteri no. 3064). 

During the period of the empire’s expansion, 
there were—in accordance with the ordinances 
regarding miri land—khassa farms and khassa 
pastures called kii& yer? which were run by the 
Sipàhis and which belonged to a system different from 
that of the farms of the refayá; in some places there 
are records of kháss vineyards, kháss mills, etc. The 
sipahis’ share in khdssa vineyards and orchards was a 
third or a quarter. Because it was against the law for a 
sipahi to buy, with acquisition of title-deed, land 
from his own timdr, for himself or his family, the 
khássa farms eventually decreased in the empire 
(Barkan, Toprak isgilerinin organizasyon sekilleri, 
in Iktisat Fakültesi Mecmuasw v[i (1939), 213 ff.). 
The khássa farms which were, in a way, estates of the 
sipahis, were run by themselves by way of partnership 
(see Kawdnin-i ‘érfiyye-i ‘SOthmani, ed. N. Bel- 
diceanu, Wiesbaden 1967, 14-15). When the register 
of a province was made up, vineyards, pastures, 
farms, fruit trees and mills which were recorded 
among the kháss lands were not sold with title deeds 
to them, and could not pass into private possession 
(Kanuni-i Kanunname, Sarajevo 1957, 38, 52). Thus 
lands recorded as khássa would not normally be 
given with a title deed, and if they were thus given 
to a sipáhi, and then passed into the hands of another 
sipáhi, then title-deeds would be abolished and they 
would be transformed into a khágsalik. The khassa 
lands were exempted from all taxes and from the 
entry of officials. The kAdssa lands could be sold in 
some regions, but only by obtaining special permission 
from the government (Barkan, Osmanlı imparator- 
lugunda ziråt ekonominin hukuki ve målt esasları, I, 
Kanunlar, 143, 314, 321, 343, 399). 

From the roth/16th century onwards, the term 
khawáss-i humáyün started to be used as equivalent 
to that of miri mukdja‘a. The officials supervising 
the khass lands of sandjak begs and beglerbegs could 
not therefore interfere with the revenues of miri 
mukdja‘a or khawdss-1 humayén in any way (Halit 
Ongan, Ankara’nin iki numaralt seriye sicili, 
Ankara 1974, 128-9). During the middle years of 
the century, because of financial and administrative 
difficulties, miri mukajafas and kháss-1 shahi began 
to appear as two different types of entities (M. Akdag, 
Türkiye'nin iktisádi ve igtimát tarihi, Ankara 1972, 
ii, 92-3, 299). 

Kháss-i pádishahi or kháwass-i hwmüyün and 
khàss lands were managed by a voyvoda, who had 
under their command the sekban soldiers in order 
to carry out their duties (M. Çağatay Uluçay, XVII. 
asırda Saruhanda eşkıyalık ve kalk hareketleri, Ankara 
1944, 319). In some places the voyvodas who were 
in charge of recording the shares of state and of 
individuals from kháss revenues (Kâmil Kepeci tas- 
nifi, haslar kalemi defteri, no. 3065) were called 
khàss dábiti or ""khágs officers" (Şikayet defteri, i, 
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160). However, the taxes on the re‘dyd living and 
working on the khdss lands were collected by emins, 
who had nothing to do with the voyvodas (Maliyeden 
müdevver defterler, no. 7534, pp. 1047, 1229). Beside 
the voyvodas, there were also some other officials, 
including the kkdss kátibis or clerks, appointed by a 
decree (Maliyeden miidevver defterler, no. 7534, 
p. 567). These officials were in charge of managing 
the imperial kkass lands, with authority to pursue 
runaway cultivators and safeguard the interests of the 
imperial treasury in the khass lands. They also had 
such duties as ensuring the transference to the 
treasury of heirless estates and abandoned properties, 
the inheritors of which had disappeared and had not 
returned within 6 months (Kànün-nàme-i sulfàni ber 
müdjeb-i ‘érf-i *Othmáüni, ed. H. Inalcik and R. 
Anhegger, Ankara 1956, 70-1). 

In earlier times permission was not given for the 
khássa lands to be farmed out on zitizàm (q.v.] (H. 
Inalcik, Arvanid livast, 123-5), but this was not 
adhered to in later applications (Halit Ongan, op. cit., 
8, 43, 85; cf. Arazi Kanunndmesi ve Ebusuud 
Efendi’nin araziye miiteallik fetvalari, in MTM, 1/2 
(Istanbul 1331), 324). Although the principle of not 
giving out kháss lands thus still existed at the be- 
ginning of the 11th/17th century, the actual practice 
had become established (M. Çağatay Uluçay, op. cit., 
211). In 1658/1069 the khássa lands of eight viziers, 
amounting to 23,507,943 akčes, were given out as 
iltizam for the sum of 26,272,485 akčes (see Kâmil 
Kepeci tasnifi, haslar kalemi, no. 3069). 

During the composition of the register, the children 
on the kháss lands were not registered as such 
(khàridj ez defter), but were assumed to be registered 
through the registration of their fathers. Natural 
calamities such as drought and epidemics affected 
the khdssa lands, leading to the emigration of re‘aya 
from their villages and farms to other places (Bas- 
bakanlık arşiv genel müdürlüğü, maliyeden müdevver 
defterler, no. 7534, pp. 560, 1661). 

Gradually, the kháss lands belonging to the ranks 
of viziers, beglerbegs, and sandjak begs, were abolished 
and were added to the miri mukdfa‘at lands, and 
payment in cash was made in lieu of these lands 
(Maliyeden müdevver defterler, no. 14525, pp. 14 ff.). 
After the treaty of Karlovca [q.v.] in 1110/1699, 
new khàss lands were allotted to some of the beg- 
lerbegs, and in some places they were given the 
right of collecting taxes called hadariyye and seferiy ye. 
The government office which existed from the 11th/ 
17th century onwards and was charged with recording 
matters relating to the khàáss lands of the various 
government officials in the Diwán-i Hwmáyün was 
called Khásslar Mukáfatast kalemi. In 1833 this 
office was combined with the Bask Mukdfa‘adjilik 
and the office of the official historiographer, and 
then was added to the Harameyn mukdta‘adjilik under 
the name of “the three offices’, akldm-i thalathe 
(A. Vefik, Tekālīf kawá*idi, Istanbul 1328, i, 217). 
In 1838 the department of the Khdsslar Kalemi was 
in the same room as the Bash M ukáfa*adji in Istanbul 
and his subordinates below the rank of treasurer 
(Maliyeden müdevver defterler no. 8999, p. 4). Later, 
only the kkdss lands belonging to the offices of the 
vizierate, the High Admiral and the Nish@ndji were 
retained, and the rest were added to the Miri 
mukàfaCàt or khassaha-i humáyün. The ze*ámets 
allotted to other government officials came under the 
legal ambit of offices given for life, that is as malikane, 
owned property; but because the revenues appro- 
priated were insufficient, certain revenues were 
provided, in various ways, for the high officials in 


Istanbul and in the provinces. Through the maltkane 
system thus established, some advantages, such as 
the protection of the sources of taxation and the 
provision of surplus income from the treasury and the 
maintenance of the productivity of the mukdfa‘as, 
were gained. Since no khass land was allotted to new 
appointments (in other words, because of the aban- 
donment of this system), provincial governors 
(beglerbegs) considered a sandjak as providing a good 
income if in that region there was more of mukdja‘at-i 
miri and less of timar, ze“amet and wakf land (Mustafa 
Nūrī Pasha, Netayidji ’l-wukéat, Istanbul 1328, iii, 
76, 79-80). The mukata‘at-1 miri lands, with their 
values recorded in the defters, were given to the 
governors as personal property, and they would give 
them to the miiltezims by adding a surplus amount of 
income. From 1790/1205 onwards, all the khdss lands, 
including those belonging to the Sultans' wives, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the newly-founded 
Irdd-i djedid treasury (Djevdet, vi, 60 ff.; K4mil 
Kepeci tasnifi, no. 3205). After the Tanzimat, the 
principle evolved of settling every kind of expenditure 
from the treasury; the khass-i humaytin revenues 
were now given to governors and mültezims from the 
Imperial Mint, and Mukdafa‘at-t miri revenues from 
the treasury. After 1838, instead of the old system of 
revenues set apart for the support of officials, a 
monthly salary was allotted to each of them. In 1839 
the mukafa‘at treasury was combined with the mirit 
treasury, and placed under the control of the Ministry 
of Finance (Maliyeden miidevver defterler, no. 8999, 
pp. 6 ff., 38; cf. Mustafa Nari Pasha, op. cit., iv, 102, 
105 ff.). 

Even after the old system was abolished, its 
memory survived in the names of certain places; 
for example, one of the names of the Eyyüb kadā’ in 
Istanbul was Khawdss-i refi‘a or Khasslar Kadast; 
the name Khass-kéy as the name of villages in 
Rumelia and Anatolia shows their former status 
(see Türkiye de meskün yerler kılavuzu, Ankara 
1946, i), the most famous ones having this name 
being the town of Khasskéy (Haskova) in Bulgaria 
and the town of Khassa, founded in 1865, in the 
Hatay province of Turkey. 

The terms Khass-i humaytn and Khdass-i padishahi 
gradually disappeared after the Tanzimat, as ex- 
plained above, but continued to be used for the 
services related to the Imperial Palace and to the 
Sultan, e.g. the khássa treasury, khássa avtilari or 
infantry, kkdssa bostandjtlart, khassa siivarilert or 
cavalry, khassa-i kitdbet, khdssa ordusu or imperial 
guard regiments, khāşşa miiezzinleri, khass-t 
Caskeriy ye, khássa taburlari or battalions, khass ákhur, 
treasury for the imperial stables, khdss oda, khass 
baghée, matbakh-1 khass or imperial kitchen (for the 
Other terms, see Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı devletinin saray 
teşkilâtı, Ankara 1945, index). 

Bibliography: apart from the works already 
mentioned in the text, see: M. Akdağ, Türkiye'nin 
ikHsadi ve ic¢timdt tarihi, Ankara 1971, ii, 263, 
264, 279, 299, 315, 316, 320, 321; H. A. R. Gibb 
-H. Bowen, Islamic society and the West, London 
1951, i/1, 144-5, 148, n. 4, 238, 253; Uzungarsih, 
Osmanlı devleti teşkilâtına medhal, Istanbul 1941; 
idem, Osmaniı devletinin merkez ve bahriye 
teşkilâtı, Ankara 1948, 105, 106, 164-5, 203-4, 3523 
J. von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, ii, 157-8, 244-5; 
Fatih Kanin-namesi, ed. M. Arif, Istanbul 1330; 
Sultan I. Selimin Kanun-námesi, ed. Anna 
Tveritinova, Moscow 1969, see Index; N. Beldi- 
ceanu, Les actes des Premiers Sultans, 1969, I, 164, 
II, 86-8; U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine, 
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Kawünin-i Gl-i ‘Othman der khulasa-i medamin-i 
defter-i khakani, Istanbul 1280, 6-8, 10; Sarf 

Mehmed Pasha, Nesa7ih ül-wüzera we'l-ümerá, ed. 

and tr. W. L. Wright, Princeton 1935; ‘Abdurrah- 

man Wefik, Tekdlif kawa@idi, Istanbul 1328, i, 

241-2, 297-8; P. Rycaut, The Present State of the 

Ottoman Empire, London 1668, 51-5; 0. L. Barkan, 

Osmanh imparatorlugunda zirát ekonominin hukukt 

ve malí esaslari, I. Kanunlar, Istanbul 19435, 104-9, 

210; 0. L. Barkan, 1A, art. Tímar; idem, 1079-1080 

(1669-1670) malt yilina ait bir Osmanlı bütçesi ve 

ekleri, in Iktisat Fakültesi Mecmudst, xvii (1956), 

226, 245, 252, 257, 259; Khldir Ilyàs, Lejá^f-i 

enderün, Istanbul 1276; Klaus Röhrborn, Unter- 

suchungen zur Osmanischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, 

Berlin 1973, p. 27, 101-4; M. Fuat Köprülü, Bizans 

miiesseselerinin Osmanlt miiesseselerine tesiri hak- 

kında bazı mülåhazalar, in Türk Hukuk ve Iktisat 

Tarihi Mecmuas:, i (Istanbul 1931), 223-4; M. Zeki 

Pakalın, Osmanh tarih deyimleri ve terimleri 

sözlüğü, Istanbul 1971, i, 750-2. 

(CENGiz ORHONLU) 

KHASS, KHASSA in Persia [see KHALISA]. 

KHASS BEG or Arsian BEG B. BALANGIRI 
(d. 547 or 548/1153), Turkmen amir under the Great 
Saldjüks of ‘Irak and western Persia. The name 
Khass Beg seems to have been bestowed on him be- 
cause of his favoured position under Sultan Mas‘tid 
b. Muhammad (529-47/1134-52); it is used in similar 
contexts in the works of Djalal al-Din Rimi and in 
the Kitab Dede Korkut. During the latter years of 
Mas‘iid’s reign, Khass Beg secured an ascendancy in 
the state, disposing of such rivals as Togha Yiirek’s 
son ‘Abd al-Rahman, governor of Arran (541/1147), 
and Boz-aba, governor of Fars (542/1147). On the 
sultan’s death, Khass Beg raised his nephew Malik 
Shah b. Mahmüd to the throne (547/1152), but seeing 
his incompetence, Khàss Beg and the other Turkish 
amirs deposed him in the next year in favour of his 
brother Muhammad. However, the new sultan was 
ill-disposed to tolerate this over-mighty subject, and 
Khàss Beg was murdered, together with the amir 
Djàndàr, three days after Muhammad reached 
Hamadhàn (end of 547 or Safar 548/winter-spring 
1153). 

Bibliography: Ibn Hamdün, Tadhkira, Top- 
kapu Saray, Ahmet III Ms. 2948, fols. 182b-183b; 
Ibn al-Dijawzi, al-Muntazam, x, 143, 147-8, 153-4; 
*Imád al-Din al-Igfahàánt, in Bundari’s Zubdat al- 
nusra, ed. Houtsma, 192, 198-9, 214-18, 224-30; 
Sadr al-Din al-Husayni, Akhbar al-dawla al- 
saldjikiyya, ed. Iqbal, 114-15, 118-21, 126-7; Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Cairo 1301/1884, xi, 47, 52, 60, 64, 743 
Rawandt, Rahat al-sudir, ed. Iqbal, 237, 241-4, 
249, 254, 259-62, 284; Rashid al-Din, Djami< al- 
tawarikh, ed. Ateş, Ankara 1960, ii, 120-3, 127-39, 
159; C. E. Bosworth, in Cambridge History of Iran, 
V, 131-3, 175. (F. SOMER) 
KHASS ODA, the “Privy Chamber” of the 

Ottoman palace organisation and the most important 
of the four departments comprising the Enderün or 
Inside Service (the others being, in decreasing order 
of importance, the Treasury or Khasine [q.v.], the 
Privy Larder or Kilār-t Khāşş and the Great and 
Little Chambers or Büytk ve Küčük Odalar. 

The Khdss Oda as we know it was created by 
Mehemmed the Conqueror, who in his Kánün-náme 
mentions by title its four chief officers and its staff 
of 32 pages or I¢ Oghlans [q.v.], who became known 
as the Khdss Oda ghilmant or Khass Odalilar. Selim 1 
increased their number to what became the classic 
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one of 40, and entrusted to them inter alia the duty 
of guarding the Prophet’s mantle [see KHIRKA-I 
SHERIF]; in the r2th/18th century, according to 
d'Ohsson, they still numbered 40. 

The principal ones of these 40 pages waited on 
the Sultan personally in the Mda-beyn apartments 
[g.v.] of the palace, becoming thereby known as the 
Mábeyndjis; their duties included helping him to 
dress, shaving him, etc. The chief page was the 
Silikdàr or Sword-bearer, but the supervision of the 
Khass Oda was the responsibility of the White 
Eunuchs, the particular one in charge being known as 
the Khass Oda Basht. In Mehemmed’s Kanin-name, 
one of his duties was as Sáhib-i Ard or presenter of 
petitions to the Sultan. By the 18th century, however, 
the Khàss Oda Bashi's duties were, according to 
d'Ohsson, restricted to certain ceremonial duties as 
Master of Ceremonies of the Inside Service (Enderün 
Teshrifatdit). 

Bibliography: A. H. Lybyer, The government 
of the Ottoman Empire in the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass. 1913, 126-8; 1. H. 
Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı devletinin saray teskildt, 
Ankara 1945, 322-35, 340-53; H. A. R. Gibb and 
H. Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, London 
1950-7, i/1, 78, 80-1, 332-3, 358 ff. 

(C. E. BOSWORTH) 

KHASSA, plur. kkawāşş, also khāşşiyya, plur. 
khássiyyádt, "sympathetic quality" is a recurring 
theme in magic and occult sciences indicating the 
unaccountable, esoteric forces in animate and inani- 
mate Nature. The conception that everywhere in 
Nature such forces are active or can be activated, 
developed during the Hellenistic period. It was 
believed that all objects were in relation to one 
another through sympathy and antipathy—as is 
evident in the mysterious forces of the magnet—and 
that diseases could be caused and cured, good and ill 
fortune be brought about as a result of the relations 
of these tensions. Unlike peripatetic philosophy, this 
way of thinking renounces a rational explanation of 
phenomena. It was voiced in the ®uvatxc of Bolos 
of Mendes (ca. 200 B.C.), the At&oyvóp.ovy of Xeno- 
crates (see M. Ullmann, Das Steinbuch des Xenokrates 
von Ephesos, in Medizinhistorisches Journal, vii (1972), 
49-64; idem, Neues zum Steinbuch des Xenokrates, in 
ibid., viii (1973), 59-76), the Cyranides and other 
hermetic treatises, in the Book of Animals of Timo- 
theos of Gaza and in the books of agriculture. These 
views also entered into medical and pharmacological 
literature (see Galen, viii, 421; xi, 823; xii, 192 Kühn; 
Dioscorides, passim) and gained a theoretical founda- 
tion in the Neo-platonic doctrine of the graded 
structure of the world. 

The translation of the above-mentioned Greek 
works carried the doctrine of the occult qualities of 
Nature to the Arabs, among whom it found an 
extraordinarily fertile soil and called forth an exten- 
sive literature. Muhammad b. Zakariyyà? al-Rázi, 
*Djàbir b. Hayyàn", Ibn al-Djazzàr, Abu "l-CAlà? 
Zuhr, ‘Ali b. Aydamir al-Djildaki and others wrote 
books with the title Kkawass al-ashyd? (or the like). 
Furthermore, there is hardly any Islamic work on the 
natural sciences in which the khawdss are not treated 
at greater or shorter length. The ‘“‘Books of stones" 
by Aristotle and Tifashi, the ‘‘Books of animals,’ by 
Ibn Abi ’l-HawAfir and Damiri, the **Books of plants" 
by Ibn Wahshiyya, the “Books of poisons” by Ibn 
al-Bițrīķ and Ibn al-Mubārak, the encyclopaedias of 
Kazwini and Nuwayri and the manual of medicine 
by *Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, are all full of information 
on the most remarkable effects of "sympathy". 
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Finally, abstract entities were also believed to j 


possess mysterious forces: al-Bini, al-Djilf, al- 
Nadrumi and others wrote about the khawdss of 
letters and numbers, of the names of Allah and of the 
verses of the Kur?àn. 

Bibliography: P. Kraus, Jábir b. Hayyàán, ii 
(MIE 45), Cairo 1942, 61-95; H. Ritter and M. 
Plessner, Picatrix, London 1962, passim; M. UIl- 
mann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im 
Islam (HO, Erg. Bd. VI/2), Leiden 1972, 393-416, 
see Index s.v. hawáss. (M. ULLMANN) 
AL-KHASSA wa 'L-‘AMMA (a.), two antithetical 

terms which, as here, and also in the plural al-kka@wass 
wa’l-‘awadmm, denote in a general way the élite and 
commonalty, the notables and the plebs, or 
the aristocracy and the masses. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to be more precise about these 
two elements of the population. Despite the equali- 
tarianism preached by Islam, the existence of social 
classes within the community is indisputable, and it 
is certain that the use of these two general terms, by 
both ancient and modern writers, clearly conceals 
a much more differentiated social reality. The com- 
bination of ideas of religion, race and legal status 
very soon shook up the structure of Bedouin society 
and resulted in four basic social groups: the Arab 
conquerors and their clients from a long time back; 
the non-Arab converts; the non-Muslims; and the 
slaves (cf. A. von Kremer, Kulturgeschichtliche Streif- 
stige auf dem Gebiete des Islams, Leipzig 1873, 15, who 
does not take the slaves into account). However, eco- 
nomic development quickly brought about a social 
mixture of classes and a new society, organised on 
different lines, comprising the pure-blooded Arab 
aristocracy; the bourgeoisie, embracing Arab and 
non-Arab, Muslim and non-Muslim elements; the 
people; and the slaves (cf. Ch. Pellat, Le milieu bas- 
rien, 224 ff.). In the succeeding period, the composi- 
tion of these different classes underwent various more 
or less profound changes, but authors nevertheless 
continued to speak about the khdssa and the ‘amma; 
thus, whilst affirming the complexity of Islamic 
Society, a roth century writer, Husayn al-Marsafi 
(d. 1890), still uses only these two terms, whilst at 
the same time he tries to distinguish internal cate- 
gories and sub-divisions of these two great groups, 
which nevertheless remain fairly blurred. 

Although Sas4nid society had possessed four estates 
divided into several classes (cf. A. Christensen, L'Iran 
sous les Sassanides*, Copenhagen 1944, 97 ff.), it is 
not impossible that Persia (and possibly Greece; cf. 
al-Fárábi, K. al-Hur&üf, 133-4) exercised an influence 
on the division adopted by the Muslims (cf. al- 
Tha'àlibI, Histoire des rois de Perse, 469, 608, 730; 
Ibn Nubiata, Sarh al-‘uytin, Cairo 1903, 44-5, ed. 1964, 
67), but the aristocratic spirit of the Arabs is enough 
to account for this dichotomy. All the same, one of 
the earliest authors to speak about the khkdssa and 
‘amma is Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, who in various of his 
writings uses the terms in the general sense mentioned 
above, but gives to them a different timbre in one 
passage of al-Adab al-saghir (ed. Kurd ‘Ali, in Ras@il 
al-bulaghá?*, 1946, 13) where he is pointing out the 
attitude which one should adopt according to whether 
one is in the presence of a member of the Kkhassa, 
understood as comprising people of merit and quality, 
or of the ‘amma, a thousand times more numerous; 
in practice, this author divides mankind, in relation 
to himself, into two categories, and in this passage 
alludes to a personal kkdssa made up of friends having 
outstanding moral qualities. 

If the same conception is transferred to the level 
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of the rulers, one finds already the idea of a kAássa 
confined to their intimates and confidants. The his- 
torians often mention the persons who were closest 
(kháss) to the caliphs and sultans. Thus Kabisa b. 
Dhu?ayb al-Khuz4‘ in relation to ‘Abd al-Malik (see 
al-Djahshiyari, Wusard?, 34); Yazid b. al-Muhallab 
had a specially favoured position (kAdssa) at Sulay- 
man b. ‘Abd al-Malik’s side, who allowed his protégé 
to sit next to him on his throne (ibid., 50); Salim 
al-Suddi was part of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s khássa 
(al-Mas‘idi, Murüdi, v, 419 = § 2172); al-Mas'üdi 
goes as far as saying that Mu'áwiya had his kAáss 
al-khass, without however naming anyone specifically. 
Under the ‘Abbasids, ‘Isa b. ‘Ali, al-‘Abbas b. 
Muhammad and ‘Abd al-Malik b. Humayd were the 
kháwáss of al-Mangür (al-Djahshiyári, 37, 97), Abū 
*Abbàd Thábit b. Yahbyà was the kháss of al-Ma?mün 
(Murüdj, vii, 3, 35 = § 2695, 2723) and Ibn al- 
Zayyat was one of the khawdss of al-Mu‘tasim (Ibn 
al-Tiktakà, Fakkri, 233). Many other examples could 
be cited of these persons, officials or courtiers, who 
enjoyed the sovereign’s special favour. Naturally, 
there were amongst all these, a certain number of 
parasites (cf. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, K. al-Tatfil, 
Damascus 1927, 99). 

In another sphere, the word khásgs was applied to 
“royal” institutions and estates. Under the ‘Abbasids 
and Fatimids, landed estates belonging to the caliphs 
and especially to members of their families were 
called diya‘ al-khágsa. Similarly, the productions of 
the tiráz manufactories were sometimes called kAáss 
(cf. Serjeant, Materials for a history of Islamic textiles, 
Beirut 1972, 158). The bay! al-mál al-khágsa was 
created at a later period by the ‘Abbasid caliphs in 
order to distinguish the privy treasury from the 
public one supplied by state revenues; a department 
called the diwan al-nafakat al-kha@ssa was set up 
during the reign of al-Mutawakkil to take charge of 
the royal household expenses. 

Various viziers, high officials and rebel chiefs who 
occupy an important place in Islamic history also 
had their kAássa (cf. Ibn al-Athir, Lubáb, Beirut n.d., 
i 412; Ibn al-Djawzi, Mwniazam, x, 143; Ibn al- 
Fuwati, Madjma‘ al-adab fi mu*djam al-alkáab, Bagh- 
dad 1967, iv, 756; al-Azdi, T. al-Mawsil, 67; al- 
Djahshiyari, op. cit., 67; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Shark 
Nahdj al-balagha, Beirut 1963, iii, 17; etc.). 

The khassa described so far had a personal charac- 
ter and only merited being called thus in relation- 
ship to the person who had chosen it; whatever its 
unofficial role may have been, it had no legal status. 
However, one part at least of the ruler's entourage 
made up a wider khdssa, which was itself able to 
intervene, or had the right to intervene, in affairs of 
state, e.g. to share in the designation of an heir pre- 
sumptive or the installation of a new caliph, without 
taking into account the fact that certain of its mem- 
bers had precisely-defined functions. It is unfortu- 
nately difficult to discern its exact composition, since 
the sources give hardly any details in this regard. 
The oath of allegiance called bay‘at al-khassa was 
given to the caliph, before the bay‘at al-‘dmma, by a 
group of which we do not know the criteria for its 
membership. Nor can we enumerate those persons 
who were privileged to pass through the bab al-khassa 
into the palace at Baghdad or at Samarra, who were 
allowed into the madjlis or dar al-khdssa (diwan-1 
khass amongst the Mughals of India), or who could 
be cited before the tribunal of magdlim al-khdssa set 
up for them (cf. al-Sabi?, Wuszard?, 20, 22, 27; D. 
Sourdel, Visirat, 338). One is tempted to render khassa 
or khawáss by *'court" or ''courtiers", which are terms 
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vague enough as a blanket designation for what is 
hard to pinpoint precisely in reality; but one may 
nevertheless try and define further this idea of khássa. 

It is quite probable that the khassa in the east was 
not substantially different, at least in early times, 
from that described by E. Lévi-Provengal: “The 
khassa at Cordova [was] originally composed above 
all of aristocrats of Arab stock, and more particularly, 
of relations more or less distant from the prince in 
power", In official ceremonies ‘‘these Ahl Kuraysh 
took first place; they were followed by successive 
groups of high officials in the central administration” 
and by the legal and civil magistrates included within 
the kAássa, "whether they were members of the Arab 
nobility or slave officials”, as well as by *'the holders 
of more or less honorific posts, which their riches, 
old-established or recently-acquired, had allowed 
them to purchase for money, in order to acquire in 
this fashion a place in the most privileged social class” 
(Hist. Esp. musulmane, iii, 188 ff.). 

For its being placed in an eastern context, this 
institution ought probably to be given some altered 
touches (cf. A. Mez, Renaissance, ch. x) and to be 
rounded out by various pieces of information derived 
particularly from the descriptions of official cere- 
monies (e.g. see M. Canard, Le ceremonial fátimide et 
le ceremonial byszantin. Essai de comparison, in Byzan- 
Hon, xxi (1951), 355-420) or by lists of notabilities 
and officials (e.g. see al- Kalkashandi, Subh, iii, 480-8, 
tr. B. Lewis, in Islam from the Prophet Muhammad to 
the capture of Constantinople, New York 1974, i, 201- 
8), but prudence is still necessary. 

Lévi-Provengal's last remark provides an easy 
transition allowing us to pass from the khássa of the 
state to that of the nation, for without thinking in 
any way of the venality of appointments, Ibn al- 
Fakih, Buldan, 1, tr. Massé, 1, proposed precisely to 
take it, following here al-Fadl b. Yahya, as the rich 
and cultivated people, at the side of the rulers and 
their ministers, with the rest of humanity making up 
a completely uninteresting ‘amma. If the categories 
of the rulers and their ministers are only to be ex- 
pected, the other two are remarkable because this 
writer includes in the khdssa a higher class (‘ilya) 
which has been raised to a higher level through riches, 
and “‘people of middling status whose education has 
made them assimilated to the previous class”, i.e. 
the bourgeoisie, which is largely made up of mer- 
chants who have grown rich (and these were often 
scholars also) and the intellectual élite. The idea of a 
bourgeoisie is very recent, and al-Marsafi himself still 
places the middle class amongst the khássa, but one 
would like to know more about the shkurta wusfa set 
up in al-Andalus and probably responsible for fer- 
reting out crimes committed by this intermediate 
class (cf. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. musulmane, iii, 
156-7). As for the intellectual élite, it would require 
an unusual amount of modesty for authors to place 
themselves in the ‘ämma when they talk of the two 
great social classes. In practice, the secretaries of the 
administration tend to apply the term khawdss to 
the ruler’s entourage, of which they were a part, 
whilst literary men and the authors of religious works 
apply it to an ill-defined élite which corresponds to 
the educated people mentioned by Ibn al-Fakth. It 
would probably be unfair to base oneself on the 
criterion adopted by the philologists who wrote works 
on the Jahn al-“dmma [q.v.], because all the people 
utilising this medium of expression, not in classical 
Arabic at all but in dialect, *Zmmiyya, were part of 
the *àmma, including gross and untutored rulers. This 
linguistic criterion cannot then be upheld, especially 





as authors recognise that the khawdss generally use a 
language which is different, and in any case, more 
correct than that of the *awámm, even if they may 
at times commit the faults which, for instance, al- 
Hariri has brought out in his Durrat al-ghawwas fi 
awham al-khawass. 

If writers do not seem to have composed much else 
on the khássa and were content to address themselves 
to it as did Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi with his Tadhkirat 
khawáss al-umma, the *àmma is a theme of Arabic 
literature which was treated from a critical point of 
view. Thus al-Djàhiz has left a Risdla fi wasf al- 
‘awaémm, and Abu 'l-‘Anbas al-Saymari was the au- 
thor of the Masáwi 'l-“awamm wa-akhbar al-sifla wa 
*L-aghtam, etc. (cf. C. E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Is- 
lamic underworld. i. The Banü Sásán in Arabic society 
and literature, Leiden 1976, 30 ff.). 

The title given to his opuscule by Abu ’l-‘Anbas 
[q.v. in Suppl.] shows revealingly a mentality current 
at that time which tended to make no differentiation 
between the various elements making up the ‘amma 
and which tended to assimilate this last to the mass 
of population which was, in greater or lesser degree, 
turbulent. Hence the terms ghawghá?, awbash, sifla, 
aghtam, etc. were applied to the ‘amma, all of these 
being pejorative expressions inspired by an aristo- 
cratic vision which an Abu 'I-‘Anbas would have been 
the last to exploit. Whilst the kkdssa in its proper 
sense was—justifiably—the recipient of only praises 
for its moral and intellectual qualities and for the 
adab [q.v.] of which it had a monopoly (cf. for example, 
Abü Hayyan al-Tawhidi, I»ià*, iii, 6r, r51-2), all 
possible sins were fathered on to the Sémma, It was 
ignorant, without any morality, unrespecting of reli- 
gious obligations, and let itself be easily manipulated 
by the khdssa, whose play-thing it was (but the two 
classes then needed each other). It was conformist 
for some, but easily won over to heterodox teachings 
for others, and it was the ‘amma which made up the 
hordes of extremist sects, all the more so because it 
was incapable of distinguishing the true from the 
false, hence acted without due reflection and easily 
rallied to mischief-makers. It does not seem necessary 
to dwell any further upon this unattractive picture 
which writers sketch out, but this general picture 
does not prevent there occuring also in their works 
more cheering references and examples of praise- 
worthy deeds accomplished by members of the “dmma. 
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KHASSAKIYYA (under the Mamlüks) These 
were the sultan's bodyguard and select retinue. Most 
of them usually belonged to the corps of the reigning 
sultan’s freedmen (mushtarawét, adjlab, djulban). Most 
of the commanders (amirs) rose from the khassakiyya. 
They were considered to be the most prestigious body 
within the Mamlük military aristocracy, and were 
the closest to the sultan. Frequent reference is made 
to their being sent on special missions inside and 
outside the Mamlik sultanate, their being appointed 
governors of some of the Syrian provinces, and their 
being dispatched to arrest and imprison rebellious 
amirs and governors. There were amongst them pen- 
box holders (dawádáriyya), cup-bearers (sugat), trea- 
surers (khazindariyya), masters of the robe (djamda- 
riyya), armour bearers (silékddriyya) and shoe- 
bearers (bashmakandariyya). The rest of the khassa- 
kiyya held no offices and were inferior in status to 
the office holders. 

The numbers of the khássakiyya varied consider- 
ably. The minimum number was 40 and the maximum 
1,200. The increase of the number of the khassakiyya 
was a clear symptom of the decline of the military 
aristocracy in the later years of the Mamlik sultanate, 
but attempts to curb that process met with only 
partial and temporary success. 

Bibliography: D. Ayalon, Studies on the struc- 
ture of the Mamluk army, in BSOAS, xv (1953), 
213-16, and the bibliography on p. 213, n. 7; Ismail 
Hakkı Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlt devlets teskildtuna me- 
dhal, Ankara 1970, 347-8. (D. AvALoN) 
KHÁSSEKI, Turkish form of Persian — khásgagi 

from Arabic kháss, "private, special, confidential", 
applied to persons in the personal service of 
mediaeval Turco-Islamic rulers [see further 
KHASSAKIYYA]. 

The term was used in the Ottoman palace service 
from the roth/16th to the 13th/19th centuries and in 
military organisation. The first of these usages was 
as applied to the Sultan’s concubines who were known 
by the title of kkassekt. Their number varied between 
4 and 7 (Mahmid I had 6, and Selim III had 7), and 
these were the special favourites of the sultan, above 
all other concubines, and honoured by the title of 
kadin with their own private apartments and atten- 
dants. Those bearing a child to the sultan were called 
khasseki sulian. Thus Khurrem Sultan [¢.v.], one of 
the Süleymàn the Magnificent's kadins, Khadidje 
Turkhàn Sultàn, one of the seven khkassekis of Sultan 
Ibráhim, Gülnüsh Emetü'llàh Sultan, one of the 
kadins of Mehemmed IV, were all therefore called by 
the honorific title of Khdassekit Sulfdn (for this last 
lady, see Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Arşivi, N.D. 2081, 
33/10). When a sultan died, some of the &Aássekis who 
were childless or whose children had died might be 
given in marriage to one of the ministers or high 
officials, (For documentation on the Khasseki Sulfans 
in the period 936-1223/1530-1809 see Topkapi Saray1 
Müzesi Argivi, Unpublished Catalogue, N.E. 6425.) 

The 14th, 49th, 66th, 67th companies or ortas of 
the Janissary corps were called khasseki ortalart. Each 
one of the khásseki companies was headed by an agha, 
the most senior of these aghas bearing the title of 
Bash Khasseki “‘Chief Khdsseki’’; these khassekis, ac- 
cording to tradition, were introduced during the reign 
of Mehemmed the Conqueror. Just as it was custo- 
mary for the sultan’s attendants, together with the 
greyhounds, to accompany him on his hunting ex- 
peditions, so there were four senior agkas of the 


khásseki ortas who walked, two on the sultan's right 
and two on his left, when he went to the mosque; 
these aghas of the four companies were therefore given 
the title of khiinkar khdssekt. The most senior of them, 
when promoted, became the Turnadji basht (kawa- 
nin-i yeniteriyan, Siileymaniye, Esat Efendi Kiitii- 
phanesi, no. 2068, ff. 85, 86 etc.). The number of the 
four khasseki companies amounted to 1,018 in 1032/ 
1623 and 1,210 in 1074/1664 (Uzunçarşılı, Osmanh 
devleti teşkilâtında kapıkulu ocakları, Ankara 1943, 
i, 205). These khasseki companies were dispersed with 
the abolition of the Janissary corps in 1241/1826. 
There were also the bostandji khassekis, numbering 
500 in the 12th/18th century, who formed a group 
within the larger organisation of the Bostandjis which 
were looking after the palace gardens and orchards 
as well as undertaking certain other palace services. 
These khassekis were chosen from among the 
bostandjis, and 60,of them acted as escorts for the 
ruler round the imperial boat, with a khdssekt agha 
in charge of the boat. The bostandji khássekis also 
acted as diplomatic couriers (Topkapi Sarayı Müzesi 
Arsivi, N.D. 2939, Mehmed ‘Ata’, Ta?rikh-i Enderün, 
Istanbul 1292, i, 293 ff.). One should also mention 
the bostandji khasseki (also called wezir karakula ghi), 
who performed the duty of carrying correspondence 
between the sultan and the Grand Vizier, and others 
who held such offices as kirečči bashi “Chief lime 
burner”, balik emini (collector of dues on fish brought 
to market in Istanbul), sharáb emini or emin-i khamr 
(collector of dues on wine). The bostandji khassekis 
were abolished in 1244/1829 (Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı 
devletinin saray teşkilâtı, Ankara 1945, 474). 
Bibliography: Apart from the sources men- 
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Berkuk devrinde Memluk sultanlığı, Istanbul 1961, 
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général de l'Empire Ottoman, Paris 1824, vii; Gibb 
and Bowen, Islamic society and the West, London 
1951-7, i{1, 321-2, 350-1; Cagatay Ulugay, Harem, 
Ankara 1971, 44; Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Arşivi, 
N.D. 5695; Mehmed Zeki Pakalın, Osmankı tarih 
deyimleri ve terimleri sözlügü, Istanbul 1946, i, 752- 
4; Ismail Hakki Uzungarsth, art. Haseki in 1A; 
A. D. Alderson, The structure of the Ottoman dyn- 
asty, Oxford 1956, 80, 81, 106. 
(CENGİZ ORHONLU) 
EKHATA) (A4), a mistake, which is made in 
thought, speech or action (a fault which one has is 
called ‘ayb), the opposite of sawáb, what is correct; 
hence in the field of knowledge, error; in that of 
action, omission, failure, all this, of course, un- 
intentional. From the last meaning develops that of 
wrong which one commits, transgression; 
whether this is to be regarded as unintentional or— 
as in khafi?a and khij?—deliberate (sc. a sin) is a 
disputed point with the lexicographers. Khafa? and 
kha}? (the latter is found only in the Kamis, so that 
it is hardly classical) are synonymous (or phonetic 
variants ?). Khafa? is sometimes regarded as an in- 
finitive of kkaj?a used as a substantive (which it 
originally was and still is), sometimes as a substantive 
from akhfa’a (which it has become through linguistic 
usage), and sometimes as belonging to both. The 
lexicographers have the most diverse opinions re- 
garding the more accurate definition of the meaning 
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of these two verbs, within the sphere of ideas above 
outlined. Khaja? and khajfa are exceedingly rare in 
classical poetry (e.g. Abu ’l-SAtahiya, ed. 1888, 120 
“sin” (parallel with dhanb); also Kur‘an, XVII, 33: 
“sin”, as a variant of Rhif?; IV, 94: ‘“‘transgression’”’); 
more frequently only the verbal forms kAaf?a and 
akhja?a are used as synonyms. 

The use of khaja? as a technical term is in 
keeping with the general use of the word; the prin- 
cipal uses of it are as follows: 

1. Error in logic (opposite of sawab), synon- 
ymous with béfil, the “‘invalid’’ (opposite of hakk); 
the former pair of concepts ought to be used in 
questions of idjtihad (q.v.] and the latter in questions 
of i‘tikdd {q.v.] (this may be the result of the corres- 
ponding use of the word in the Kur?àn), so that Islam 
and the other religions are contrasted with one an- 
other in hakk and báfil, opposite views in the fura* 
of the fikh [see FIKH], as sawab and khata’; but there 
is only one verb for each, agába and akhfa?a, which 
points to the artificiality of this distinction, and in 
reality the rule is often not observed; in other 
branches of learning also khafa? and báfil are used 
promiscuously, as indeed are sawab and hakk also. 
The works which deal with the usiél al-fikh [see us01]} 
discuss the question whether the mudjtahid [q.v.] 
mutlak can err. In the orthodox community, the 
opinion has prevailed that the mudjtahid can err and 
in cases of difference of opinion only one can be right 
at a time, and a tradition is even cited on this point; 
the Mu‘tazilis asserted that every mudjtahid is right, 
and even celebrated orthodox teachers held this view, 
e.g. Abii Yisuf, Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani, 
Ibn Suraydj, al-Muzani, al-Ash‘ari and his school, al- 
Bakillani, al-Ghazali; Abii Hanifa adopts a middle 
view. The champions of the orthodox view believe, 
in keeping with this, that Allah has already come to 
a definite decision before every idjtthad and that the 
correctness or otherwise of the decision of the mudj- 
tahid results from its agreement or not with that of 
Allah; those of the Mu‘tazila assume either different 
decisions by Allah which coincide with those of the 
individual mudjtahids and are valid for them and 
their mukallids (q.v.], so that all differing decisions of 
the mudjtahids are equally justified, or they consider 
one decision more justified than the others and be- 
lieve that Allah has taken no decision in such cases 
but “if He did do so”, would express quite a definite 
one: this supposed decision by Allāh is then com- 
pared with those of the mudjtahids, and the mudj- 
tahid who agrees with it is considered in the right in 
every respect; but those which differ from it are 
considered in the right with respect to the basis, the 
idjtihdd (ibtida?+" i@jtihad**), as the mudjtahid has 
endeavoured with all his power to find the decision, 
in the wrong with respect to the result, the decision 
itself (intiha?s" hukme»). The representatives of the 
orthodox view, who are essentially in close agreement 
with this form of the Mu‘tazili view, make the same 
distinction (the opinion is rejected that the mudjtahid 
who makes a mistake is completely in the wrong); the 


other Mu'tazili view, however, is in sharp contrast to 


this. But this difference only exists in questions of 
the derivation of legal rules from the ugàl al-fikh (fi 
*l-shar“iyyat) and only in the case when no clear 
decision is given in the w$4/; if there is one, but 
it has not been regarded by the mudjtahid, he is, of 
course, wrong. In the domain of the usil al-din, of 
kalam (q.v.], particularly in reasoned deductions (fi 
*l-“akliyyat), according to the general consensus, only 
one view can be right in a case of differences of 
opinion. Only a few Mu'tazilis, as whose representa- 





tives Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Abd Allah al-‘Anbari and al- 
Djahiz are cited, asserted that here also in dogmatics 
every mudjtahid (the word is used in a wider sense, 
meaning everyone who does all in his power to solve 
a problem) is right; while al-‘Anbari adds so long as 
he can be still described as a Muslim, and al-Djahiz 
without limitation. Tradition on this point is no 
longer certain, as is apparent in differences in detail 
and in a certain irresolution; in this Mu*tazili teach- 
ing, however (as in the polemics regarding the mudj- 
tahid fi ’l-shar‘iyyat), the other meanings of khafa? 
come into consideration, so that it is doubtless cor- 
rectly explained that by ‘‘being right" is not meant 
agreement with the actual facts, but that the mudj- 
tahid has duly fulfilled the task imposed on him and 
therefore cannot be punished (while according to the 
orthodox consensus, every non-Muslim is doomed to 
the pains of hell eternally), and that that to which 
his idjtihad leads him is what is right for him by 
Allah’s decree itself. This ambiguity in terminology 
must have contributed to the ambiguity in tradition. 
That, taken purely logically, several differing 
views could be right at the same time, has never 
been asserted. The mudjtahid in the wrong is not 
punished for his error and is not considered as being 
in a religious error (daldl), but is regarded as 
excused and is rewarded, since he has done every- 
thing that is demanded of him if he has really used 
all his energy for the derivation of the legal rule. If 
he has not done this, he is punished for his error; 
others say that every error of a mudjtahid is a sin, 
but this view is rejected. All this holds only of the 
mudjtahids of the Sunnis; those of the '"Twelver" 
Shi‘is are infallible. 

2. Unintentional action (opposite of ‘amd); 
this use comes from Kur?àn, IV, 94-5 (cf. KATL, sec- 
tion i, I; passages like II, 286 and XXII, 5 may have 
also had an influence). This is of interest here, in so 
far as it is illegal. It may be more accurately defined 
as an act contrary to law, in which the intention of 
committing an illegal act is lacking, while the action 
itself may be deliberate; anv negligence is left quite 
out of the question in the juridical appreciation. The 
Mu'tazilis asserted that one could not be punished 
by Allah for it, for punishment is only conceivable 
for a deliberate illegal act. Orthodoxy on the con- 
trary teaches that, while khafa? is not a sin (ithm), 
any negligence, however, is something deliberate, and 
the khafa?, as its result, is liable to be punished (it 
was regarded as belonging to the ‘awarid muktasaba, 
happenings only indirectly intended, in themselves 
not deliberate, for which man can equally be made 
responsible); but Allah in his mercy will overlook the 
punishment in the next world. The khata> is thus 
considered as an ameliorating, often even exonerating, 
circumstance in the infliction of punishment in this 
world (shubha [q.v.]); it cannot be punished by hadd 
{g.v.]. But not all of Allah’s rights are waived: any- 
one who, contrary to the prohibition, kills an animal 
in the karam [g.v.], the sacred territory of Mecca, 
whether with ‘amd (deliberately) or from khafa? (un- 
intentionally), has in the opinion of ail four madh- 
habs, to make the prescribed atonement. Dawid al- 
Zahiri alone in this case considers khaja? as an excuse. 
This is doubtless connected with what is ultimately 
a pre-Islamic idea, that Allah has an especial right 
of ownership to the karam, its plants and animals (cf. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le Pélerinage 4 la Mekke, 
7, 10). It follows that an unintentional infraction of 
this right of property is to be atoned for like an 
intentional one (the substance of this is also found in 
the following difference of opinion: Malik and Ahmad 
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b. Hanbal do not require a special compensation if 
the animal has an owner—who, of course, must be 
compensated—i.e. does not belong to Allah; Abia 
Hanifa and al-Shafi‘t demand it in every case, so that 
they extend their area of application). In khafa? there 
also is a full liability for any injury done to another. 
Here kisds [g.v.] is a special case; its application is 
excluded when &kafa? is present; and instead, the 
diya [q.v.] is to be paid and the kaffara [q.v.] to be 
performed. For further details, see the article ATL, 
Section i, 5, 6, where the variations of khaja? in the 
meaning of an unintentional act are given. From them 
it will be seen that this terminological use of the 
word is based on the two meanings *'error" (in the 
case of khaja? fi 'l-kasd) and "failure", “accident” 
(in the case of khaja? fi 'I-fi*I) and is no more uniform 
than the use dealt with under I. 

Bibliography: The statements of the dic- 
tionaries are collected in Lane, Arabic-English 
lexicon, i/2, 761; on its use as a technical term, 
see Dictionary of the technical terms used in the 
sciences of the Musulmans, i, 401-2; Dschordscháni, 
Definitiones, ed. G. Flügel, 104; for further details 
the works on w;*l and the fikh-books are indis- 
pensable. See also KATL. (J. ScHacut) 
KHATA“! [see ismA‘ix SHAH]. 

KHATAK, a Pashtin tribe living in the Kohat 
and Peshawar Districts of the North-West Frontier 
region of former British India, now Pakistan, esti- 
mated at about 200,000 individuals; for their gene- 
alogy, see the table in ArGHAN. They are Hanafi Sunn! 
Muslims, and their original home appears to have 
been the Shawl valley in Waziristan. In the early 
8th/14th century they were driven by other Pashtin 
tribes to the southern portion of the Téri mountains 
of Kohat, where the main body still lives as neigh- 
bours of the Bangash tribe. They speak the so-called 
“soft”? dialect of Pashto [see AFGHAN, ii. The Pashto 
language], but a section of this tribe, the Akora 
Khataks, live in Nowshera Tahsil of the Peshawar 
District, and they have adopted the “hard” dialect. 
The Khatak are the only major Pashtün tribe which 
is divided into the two main Pashto dialects. 

Although not mentioned in the Bdbur-ndma, the 
Khataks do appear in roth/16th century documents. 
Malik Ako (or Akoray) led his clan of Khataks to the 
land they occupy to this day west of the confluence 
of the Kabul and Indus Rivers. He was granted the 
land from the Indus to Nowshera (1586) by the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar, and given the right to levy ferry 
tolls at the Attock crossing [see ATAK], in return for 
keeping open this part of the road to Kabul, then a 
province of the Mughal Empire. This stretch formed 
part of the famous Grand Trunk Road from Hindu- 
stán to Khurásán. Control of the Attock crossing 
brought the Khataks into conflict with the neigh- 
boring Yüsufzay tribe living north of the Kábul River, 
who had, at this time, been resisting Mughal encroach- 
ments into their areas. The Khataks took advantage 
of Akbar's attempted suppression of the Yüsufzays 
to occupy part of their lands. Later, the Khatak- 
Yüsüfzay rivalry was caught up in the struggle for 
succession between Aurangzib and his competing 
brothers (1068/1658). The Khataks were then hard 
hit by the abolition of the Indus ferry tolls. During 
most of the second half of the r1th/17th century the 
Khatak and some other tribes were in constant rebel- 
lion against Aurangzib, a resistance in which Khush- 
hal Khan [q.v.] was the guiding force. He secured the 
assistance of the Afridis (led by Malik Darya Khan 
and Aymal Khan), but failed with the Yüsufzays 
because of the historic Khatak-Y üsufzay feud. There 
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was no major resistance by the Khataks against the 
Mughals after Aurangzib. In 1823 the Khataks, in 
confederation with the Yisufzays, formed a tribal 
army under Akbar Shah, Sayyid of the Pir Baba 
family, and gallantly resisted the advance of the Sikh 
Maharadja, Randjit Singh. In 1828, Khatak tribesmen 
joined the forces of Sayyid Ahmad of Barélf (sup- 
ported by the family of the Pir Baba Sayyids), who 
defeated the Sikhs, The British found the Khataks 
“industrious” and “happy folk”, strict in the obser- 
vance of Islam, adhering to the Afghān code of 
honour, the Pashtünwalay (Col. E. “Buster” Good- 
win). The tribe could munster 32,000 able-bodied men, 
of which 12,000 were in Peshawar Valley and the rest 
of Kohàt (Sir William Barton). Today, Khatak in- 
dividuals play important róles in politics and business 
in the North-West Frontier Province. The Khatak 
dance, a version of the traditional atas of the Afghan 
tribes, plays a great part in festivities and folklore. 
Bibliography: J. M. Ewart (updated by Evelyn 

B. Howell), Story of the N-WFP, Government 

Printing Office, Peshawar, 1930; C. Collin Davies, 

The Problem of the North-West Frontier, 1890-1908, 

with a survey of policy since 1849, Cambridge 1939; 

J. W. Spain, The Pathan borderland, The Hague 

1963; Sir Olaf Caroe, The Pathans 550 B.C.-A.D. 

1957, London 1965 (fundamental work); D. Dichter, 

The North-West frontier of Pakistan: a study in 
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North-West Frontier, 1839-1947, London 1967; J. 

G. Elliot, The Frontier 1839-1947: the story of the 

North-West Frontier of India, London 1968; E. 

“Buster” Goodwin, Life among the Patháns (Khat- 
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(RavAN FARHADI) 

KHATAM, KHATIM (a.) (P. muhr), seal, sig- 
net, signet-ring, the impression (also khatm) as 
well as the actual seal-matrix; it is applied not only 
to seals proper, engraved in incuse characters with 
retrograde inscriptions, but also in the very common 
seal-like objects with regular inscriptions of a pious 
or auspicious character; for the latter, which are 
amulets and further readily distinguished from seals 
by the absence of a personal name, see TILSAM; 
indeed anything with an inscription stamped upon 
it may be called khaátam. Here we are only concerned 
with seals in the strict sense of the word. The word 
khátam is said by Nóldeke, Mandáische Grammatik, 
112 to be of Aramaic origin, and in this he is followed 
by Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdw., 252, who also recog- 
nises a loan word in karkas, seal-clay. 

The part played by the signet-ring in the east 
cannot be better illustrated than by the following 
quotation from Lane (Modern Egyptians,’ 1860, 31). 
Describing the dress of a Muslim Egyptian he says: 

“On the little finger of the right hand (it is allow- 
able to wear it on a finger of the left hand) is worn a 
seal-ring (kAdtim), which is generally of silver, with a 
carnelian, or other stone, upon which is engraved the 
wearer’s name; the name is usually accompanied by 
the words “His servant” (signifying “the servant, or 
worshipper, of God"), and often by other words ex- 
pressive of the person's trust in God, etc. The Prophet 
disapproved of gold; therefore few Muslims wear gold 
rings: but the women have various ornaments (rings, 
bracelets, etc.) of that precious metal. The seal-ring 
is used for signing letters and others writings; and 
its impression is considered more valid than the sign- 
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manual. A little ink is dabbed upon it with one of the 
fingers, and it is pressed upon the paper; the person 
who uses it having first touched his tongue with an- 
other finger, and moistened the place in the paper 
which is to be stamped. Almost every person who can 
afford it has a seal-ring, even though he be a servant". 

The use of seals dates from remote antiquity in 
the east, and they have never been supplanted by 
the spread of a knowledge of the art of writing and 
the use of the signature, as has happened in the west. 
In the east, the seal takes the place of the signature 
and it is the former that gives validity to a document 
even if the latter is also used. The seal is also much 
used as a guarantee that property will be kept intact 
and thus takes the place of locks and keys. Goods 
are simply roped up in a packet and the knots sealed 
with the owner's seal, a plan which to Chardin, for 
example, appeared more reliable than the western 
system, owing to the practical impossibility of 
counterfeiting a seal. It is also used to stamp property 
as a mark of ownership (e.g. books and bindings) and 
in this way corresponds to a coat of arms in the west. 
The possession of another person's seal is evidence 
that the latter has delegated his authority. There is 
abundant evidence of these usages in the east from 
very early times, Pharaoh, for example (Gen. xli, 42), 
gives to Joseph his signet, as a sign of authority, just 
as the Sultan of Turkey did to his grand vizier. 
Jezebel (I Kings, xxi, 8) forges a letter in Ahab’s name 
and seals it with his seal to give it validity. The books 
of Esther and Daniel give similar examples of the 
power of the Persian king’s seal. Herodotus (i, 195) 
tells us that every Babylonian carried a seal and the 
abundance of seals, usually cylindrical in form, that 
have survived from ancient times in Mesopotamia, 
illustrates this statement. Seals of the Sasanid period 
still exist in large numbers, whether made for 
mounting in rings or pierced for suspension. In 
South Arabia also the pre-Islamic civilisation has 
left numerous specimens of its signets. 

No seals of the pre-Muslim Arabs are known. The 
earliest Arab seals come from Egypt with papyri and 
belong to the period soon after the conquest. Whether 
we accept or not the story that only seventeen men 
in Mecca could write in the time of Muhammad, we 
must suppose that seals were in common use in this 
important commercial centre as in other parts of the 
east. Tradition, in any case, has a certain amount to 
tell about the Prophet's khatam. Al-Bukhari, Sahih, 
Builak 1311-13/1894-6, vii, libás, 48, says that the 
Prophet wished to write to the Byzantines. He was 
told they would not read his letter unless it had a 
seal, so he adopted one of silver with the inscription 
Muhammad rasil Allah. According to al-Mas‘idi, he 
adopted this ring in Muharram of the year 7/May- 
June 628. The Prophet is also said to have originally 
worn a khdtam of gold, but gave it up when he forbade 
the wearing of gold rings and silk and brocade 
(Bukhari, Joc. cit.), Women did not observe the pro- 
hibition of gold rings and *A?isha for example wore 
them (:5id.). The Prophet wore his signet on his right 
hand and used to take it off when he went to the 
privy (al-Tirmidhi Sahih, Bülàk 1242/1826-7, i, libàs, 
324). Opinions differ as to the proper hand and finger 
for the ring, and there is no established rule. Later 
stories illustrate the Prophet's disapproval of metals 
other than silver for signet-rings. He is reported to 
have said that a brass ring savoured of idolatry, that 
an iron one was emblematic of souls condemned to 
eternal fire, while words could not express his horror 
of a gold ring; meeting the wearer of one, he cast 
upon him a terrible frown and turned away as if he 





had encountered a dog or an infidel. The Prophet's 
seal was handed on and used by his successors, who 
had however also their own seals, until "Uthmàn lost 
it in a well at Aris, or in Zamzam, or according to 
others in the Tigris near Mawsil. The Prophet's inter- 
diction has been generally observed, and it is ex- 
ceedingly rare to find signet-rings of the more pre- 
cious metals or mounted with the more valuable 
precious stones, upon which there was no embargo. 

The earliest known seal of a Muslim is that of 
‘Amr b. al-‘As, conqueror and governor of Egypt 
whose signet was a bull (Rainer, Führer, No. 556). 
Whether this is due to local influence, or whether the 
representation of an animal was not unusual with the 
pre-Muslim Arabs, is impossible to say. Other Arab 
seals bearing animals are known of this period, but 
the rigorous avoidance of images of living things was 
soon applied to seals also, for we soon find seals in 
Egypt of the Muslim type, although as late as 88/ 
707, we find the governor Kurra b. Shàrik using a 
wolf (Rainer, Führer, No. 593). The seals of Abü 
Haim b. Yahya (No. 572) and of the head of the 
Treasury Rashid b. Khalid “who trusts in God” (No. 
577) are already of the style that became stereotyped. 
A notable seal from Egypt is that of the tax-collector 
Nadjd b. Muslim which bears his name in Greek and 
Arabic (No. 589). Bilingual seals are again found in 
Syria and Asia Minor in the 4th/roth century (cf. 
Schlumberger, op. cit., and Halil Edhem, op. cit.). 
Here also under Byzantine influence we find double 
sided impressions of seals in lead (bullae); of these the 
most notable is that of the Kākūyid *Alà? al-Dawla 
of 430/1038-9 with a horseman on the obverse (Halil 
Edhem, No. 30). Another remarkable seal from the 
same region is that of the Hamdanid Muhammad b. 
Sa‘d al-Dawla Abu ’l-Ma‘ali Sharif with obverse a 
bust of St. Theodore and his name in Greek characters 
(op. cit., No. 31). 

The materials of these early impressions are the 
same as in later times, a special kind of clay (karkas), 
or lead, appended by cords to the documents as in 
the mediaeval west also. When the seal is stamped on 
the documents itself, it is done with a special thick 
kind of ink and the paper is moistened before re- 
ceiving the impression; red wax is also used where 
the climate permits it. As in mediaeval Europe, there 
are instances recorded in the east of bullae of the 
precious metals, silver and even gold for very special 
occasions (Reinaud, op. cit., i., p. 112). 

Charles White (op. cit.) deals very fully with the 
use of seals among the Turks and the guild of en- 
gravers in Istanbul. The latter have, he says, a special 
quarter in the bazaar called after them Bhakkáklar 
Carshi. The members of the guild are Muslims (in 
contrast to the dealers in stones, who are usually 
Jews) of fair education conversant with Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish. A few can decipher the Küfic 
character. Their training is a long one. Apprentices 
after a good education take lessons from the best 
calligraphers of the day and then serve seven years 
with a master-engraver. When their indentures have 
expired, they become journeymen (&a/fa), until they 
can acquire a business of their own and be admitted 
into the guild as master-members (sta), the number 
of whom is limited to fifty. Their shops are regularly 
searched by the police lest they be tempted to put 
their skill to illegal uses, such as the engraving of 
false coin-dies. Such great care is taken to ensure the 
genuineness of a seal that the trade are forbidden to 
engrave two seals exactly the same for the same 
person. When a seal is lost the owner has some trifling 
alteration made in the new one, such as a change in 
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an ornament or the date, so that the forgery can be 
detected if his first seal should fall into evil hands. 

The Istanbul engravers date the origin of their art 
in the time of the caliph ‘Uthm4n and say the first 
engraver was a certain Muhammad al-HidjazI who 
engraved seals for ‘Uthm4n and ‘Ali bearing their 
names with the additional epithet ‘abd Allah; the 
rings were of silver and the stones were bloodstones. 

White's account of the seals of the sultan and 
dignitaries of the Ottoman empire follows d'Ohsson. 
The sultan has three seals of different sizes, all of 
emerald set in gold with the same inscription, the 
tughrá (q.v.] and a religious legend. The first is a small 
seal always carried by the sultan and handed to his 
secretary as required. The second is somewhat larger 
and is entrusted to the grand treasurer of the harem, 
who uses it for all matters relating to the harem—the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar similarly had a special seal 
for all documents relating to the harem. The third 
imperial Ottoman seal is the seal of state confided to 
the grand vizier of the day, who is supposed to keep 
it in his bosom day and night. The head of each 
department of state has also his own seal for matters 
relating to his office. 

Persons of distinction do not usually wear signet- 
rings on their fingers. Great dignitaries have a con- 
fidential seal bearer (muhrdar) who carries the signet 
in a small bag in his breast pocket and produces it 
when required inked for the stamp or clean if wax is 
used. People of humble rank carry their seal in the 
breast pocket or suspended round the neck. The im- 
pression of the signet stands for a signature, although 
for documents of importance the latter is also neces- 
sary. In the case of the sultan, the seal used and the 
presence or absence of the signature vary with the 
importance of the document, as does the format of 
the latter. 

Chardin’s account of the seals used by the Shah of 
Persia is similar, There are three seal-keepers (muhr- 


dar bashi) but they only affix the seals, which are | 
kept in a box in the palace sealed with the king’s | 


own seal. Friday is the usual day for sealing docu- 
ments; the muhrdar prepares the seal and the paper 
and makes the impression on a sign from the Shah, 
who does not usually do it himself. There are three 
great seals, used for military, civil and foreign affairs, 
and two small seals used for the palace accounts etc. 
The same inscription is in the centre of the three 
large seals, banda Shah wilayat Sulayman ast 1080 
(A.H.); the small seals have din in place of wildyat. 
One of the large seals has a quatrain round it and 
another has the names of the 12 Shi‘i Imams. At the 
king’s death his name is erased and that of his suc- 
cessor engraved on it. Of the general use of seals, 
Chardin observes that it would not be easy to steal 
one, as they are worn around the neck and only taken 
off in the bath; they are also worn on rings. It is 
rarer to find a seal counterfeited than a signature in 
Europe. The seal engravers used a drill and a small 
wheel with emery. 

Abu ’1-Fadl in the 4?in-i Akbari devotes a special 
chapter to the Emperor’s seals, which are used in the 
three branches of the government—‘‘indeed every 
man requires them in his transactions”. (Here we 
may note that English officials in India in the 18th 
and 19th centuries found it necessary to have a seal 
with their names in Persian characters). 

At the beginning of his reign, Akbar had a cir- 
cular seal bearing his name and those of his ancestors 
back to Timür in the rzk*a characters; later he had a 
simpler one with his name only in the nasta‘lik cha- 
racter. The former was at first used for letters to 
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foreign kings and the latter (known as uzuk) for home 
affairs but the distinction was not maintained. A 
second seal used for juridical business was lozenge- 
shaped (mihrābī) and bore an appropriate verse in 
praise of justness, round his majesty’s name. For 
other business a small square seal with the legend 
Allah Akbar, djalla djaláluhu was used and the harem, 
as already stated, had its own special seal. 

The great figures of Muslim tradition had of course 
their seals. That of Sulaymàn b. Dàwüd is particularly 
famous and plays an important part in many of the 
stories of his miraculous exploits. It was held in 
particular awe by the djinn. Diamshid, the Solon of 
Persia, according to Sa‘di, was the first person to 
wear his signet on the left hand. In Firdawsi’s story 
of Shapir II’s escape from captivity in Rim, he 
reveals his return by sending an impression of his 
signet to the grand móbed. 

Coming to more historical periods, we have a record 
of the seal inscriptions of all the early caliphs (e.g. in 
Mas‘idi, Kitab al-Tanbih, under each caliph; collected 
by Hammer-Purgstall and von Murr); specimens of 
the seal impressions of several early Caliphs still exist; 
(cf. Halil Edhem, of. cit.). Timür's seal bore his special 
mark, three small circles arranged in a triangle, and 
the motto rasti rusti, and an impression still exists in 
the Bibl. Nationale (de Sacy, op. cit.). Joinville men- 
tions a ring of “moult fin or” bearing his signet which 
was among the presents sent to St. Louis by the 
Shaykh al-Djibāl. Specimens of the seals of sultans of 
Turkey and other high Turkish dignitaries are given 
by Hammer-Purgstall (op. cit.). Of these, the most 
remarkable is the original seal of Sultan Mustafa II 
of 1106/1694-5 found on the battle field of Zenta 
(1697) where its bearer, the Grand Vizier Elmas 
Mehmed Pasha, was killed. A special medal was 
struck by the Austrians to commemorate this trophy, 
The tughra is a feature of the imperial Turkish seals; 
it is said to be an imitation of the impression of the 
hand, because Orkhan’s sign-manual was the impress 
of his hand in red ink. Timür is also said to have used 
this primitive signature, but we know that he was 
not illiterate. The tughra is also traced back to the 
Prophet himself. 

Muslims have followed the example of the Prophet 
in having simple inscriptions on their seals. Some- 
times the name alone is used, sometimes it is ac- 
companied by a brief pious inscription, often indica- 
tive of humility; if the owner has the name of a 
person mentioned in the Kur’an, the reference is 
frequently worked into the seal inscription. The name 
is given in a simple form and titles are as a rule 
avoided, in keeping with the general modesty of the 
signet; for examples of legends, see Reinaud and 
Hammer-Purgstall; in later times in Persia and India 
seals became much more elaborate and the seal of a 
minor official of the Mughal court of the end of the 
18th century often has several lines of bombastic 
inscription and forms a striking contrast to the seal, 
for example, of the great Sinan Pasha, five times 
Grand Vizier of Turkey, with its modest inscription 
“O God Thou art full of mercy, pardon poor Sinan, 
son of Ali”. 

The commonest materials for rings are silver or 
copper; and if a stone is mounted in it with the seal, 
it is one of the less valuable stones, cornelian, garnet, 
jacinth, agate, coral; the turquoise is not uncommon 
and one often sees them carved as amulets with in- 
scription inlaid with gold. When not worn on a ring, 
the seal is mounted on a handle and carried in a bag; 
sometimes the stone itself is pierced for suspension 
and worn round the neck. The shapes of Arab seals 
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vary; oval is naturally the commonest, but they are 
also square, hexagonal or octagonal; a round shape 
is not common except for the largest sizes. 

The art of the seal engraver was at its best, like 
that of calligraphy, in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Its decline in the 18th was followed by the practical 
extinction of the art in the rgth. The names of few 
celebrated engravers have been preserved. Altun at 
the court of Timür was reckoned a master of his art. 
Abu 'l-Fadl gives the names of four masters of the 
craft at Akbar's court, each of whom was a specialist 
in a particular bracnh. 

Bibliography: Adrian Reland, Dissertatio de 
Gemmis Arabicis, in Dissert. Misc., Utrecht 1728, 
iii, 233-51; C. G. von Murr, Drey Abhandlungen von 
der Geschichte der Araber, Nürnberg 1770, 85-102; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Abhandlung über die Siegel der 
Araber, Perser und Türken, Vienna 1849; J. Rei- 
naud, Monuments Arabes, Persanes ei Turcs, Paris 
1828, i, 1-130; ii, 1-296; D. H. Müller, Sádarabische 
Alterthiimer, Vienna 1899, 52-7, pl. xiii; de Sacy in 
Mémoires de l' Acad. des Inscr., Paris 1822, vi, 516- 
19; A. J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muham- 
madan Tradition, Leiden 1925, s.v. Seals; Halil 
Edhem, Catalogue des Sceaux en Plomb Arabes, 
Arabo-Byzantins et Ottomans, Istanbul 1904 (in 
Turkish); Mouradja d’Ohsson, Tableau Général, 
Paris 1790, ii, 132-3, 143; iii, 325; G. Schlumberger, 
Sigillographie de l'Empire Byzantine, Paris 1844, 
73-6; Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Führer durch die 
Ausstellung, Vienna 1894, Arabische Abtheilung, 
passim; E. Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians’, London 1860, 31; C. White, 
Three Years in Constantinople, London 1845, iii, 
147-58; J. Chardin, Voyages en Perse, Paris 1811, 
iv, 143; V, 451-63; Mas'üdi, Kitab al-Tanbih, tr. 
Carra de Vaux, Paris 1897; Abu ’l-Fadl, 4?in-i 
Akbari, tr. H. Blochmann, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 
1873, i, 45, 52, 263-4. For the Diwan al-Khatam, 
the department of state, allegedly founded by 
Mu‘awiya as a precaution against the falsification 
of letters and documents, see DIWAN. i. The 
caliphate. (J. ALLAN) 
The stamp which every ruler in the Islamic lands 

utilised in order to authenticate documents sent out 
in his name, had a design peculiar to each ruler, and 
was the symbol of his power. Hence when a caliph 
proved to be in a physical state unfitting him to 
govern, his seal was taken from him. Moreover, it was 
his seal which the caliph entrusted first of all to his 
confidants, i.e. usually to his successive viziers. Never- 
theless, it seems that the caliph always retained a 
personal seal, quite distinct from the official seal 
which he used to authenticate his letters. 

In the central administration of the ‘Abbasid 
period, there was an organisation of state specially 
charged with the task of gathering together the docu- 
ments, letters and investiture patents prepared by 
the chancery or Diwan al-Rasa>il and then ready to 
receive the caliphal seal. This was the Diwan al- 
Khátam, which played on these occasions a crucial 
rôle, since it had to be certain in advance that the 
documents prepared for sealing were in conformity 
with the caliph's and vizier's instructions on the one 
hand, and in conformity with the administrative 
rules then in force on the other hand. In the first 
decades of the «Abbàsid caliphate, there were at times 
bitter contests for control of the Diwan al-Khatam. 
In practice, the vizier, at a time when his duties and 
sphere of competence were not clearly defined, could 
not exercise his powers properly unless he controlled 
this office; hence it happened that its head might, 
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out of animosity towards the vizier, hold back delib- 
erately the execution of orders and in this way bring 
all the administrative machine to a standstill. It was 
at a later period, from the opening of the 3rd/gth 
century, the custom to give the vizier direct control 
over the office of the seal, and the chroniclers note 
generally, in this connection, that the viziers received 
“the seal and the vizierate’’. If this detail no longer 
appears at the end of the century, it is because by 
that time the vizier’s control over the whole of the 
offices making up the caliphal administration was 
firmly recognised, and the office of the seal could no 
longer function except under his direct orders. 
Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Le vizirat “abbdside, 
Damascus 1959-60, index. (D. SouRDEL) 
In the Maghrib, at the present time, khatam 
(dialectical, kkat?m) denotes not only seal-rings, but 
any kind of ring worn on the finger. The seal itself, 
whether mounted on a ring or on a stem, is called 
faba‘. Its impress, stamped with thick black or violet 
ink, served until a recent time for the authentification 
of official documents, whether emanating from the 
banikas of the Sharifian Makhzen or from the tribal 
k@ ids. For judicial acts, the fába* is rarely used; the 
complicated flourishes of the signatures of the adouls 
(tudàl) and the kádis take its place. The impresses of 
most of the royal seals of the Sa‘did and ‘Alawid 
houses have been preserved. They are usually circular 
in shape, but sometimes oval. Reproductions of them 
can be seen in Nehlil, Lettres chérifiennes, Paris 1916, 
and in H. de Castries, Sources inédites de l'histoire de 
Maroc, Paris 1905 ff. In general, the sultans used 
two seals, a large one and a smaller one, and the 
vizier of hàdjib was left with the responsibility of 
affixing it. The same procedure doubtless obtained 
in Muslim Spain; the historians of the Umayyad 
caliphs and mulik al-tawa?if often give, after a physi- 
cal sketch of the ruler and a list of his honorific titles, 
the legend inscribed on his seal (see Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 15). (Ep.) 
KHATH‘AM, an Arab tribe (the name is 
triptote, although in several European editions of 
Arabic texts we find it wrongly vocalised as a di- 
ptote). They inhabited, at least from the 6th century 
A.D., the mountainous territory between al-Tà?if and 
Nadjran along the caravan route from Yemen to 
Mecca. Historiographical theory on the migrations of 
the tribes, which is bound up with their genealogical 
systematisation, makes them settle, at the time of the 
separation of the sons of Ma‘add, in the mountains of 
al-Sarat (q.v.], from which the Azd are said to have 
driven them at the time of the migration of the South 
Arabian tribes after the bursting of the dam of Ma’rib, 
to the lands they occupied in historical times (al- 
Bakri, Mu‘djam, ed. Wiistenfeld, 28, 38, 41-2 = 
Wiistenfeld, Die Wohnsitze u. Wanderungen d. ar. 
Stamme, in Abh. G. W. Gétt., xiv, 39, 53, 58 = Mufad- 
daliyat, ed. Lyall, 113-14, following Ibn al-Kalbi; 
Yakit, Mu‘djam, i, 464, ii, 326-7; Wiistenfeld, Regis- 
ter z. d. genealog. Tabellen, 130-1). According to this 
theory, the Khath'am (like the Badjila [g.v.] who 
figure everywhere as their brethren) were part of the 
tribes of ‘Adnan, their descent being Khath‘am b. 
Anmàr b. Nizar (Ibn Hisham, Siva, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
49-50; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. Wiistenfeld, 50; al- 
Makdisi, Bad’, iv, 110-11, who all attribute this view 
to “the genealogists of Mudar”). But another theory 
(Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, Leiden 
1966, table 221) connects them with a branch of the 
Saba? according to the genealogy: Aftal, surnamed 
Khath‘am b. Anmar b. Irash b. ‘Amr b. al-Ghawth 
(the latter is also the father of the Azdi tribes) or more 
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Simply, Khath‘am b, ‘Amr b. al-Ghawth (see also Ibn 
Durayd, Ishtikák, ed. Wüstenfeld, 302; Ibn Kutayba, 
50; Ibn Hisham, 50; A ghani, xv, 151; Wüstenfeld, 
Geneal. Tabellen, 9; Hamdani, Djazirat al-‘Arabd, ed. 
Müller, 116, gives the isolated genealogy: Khath‘am 
b. Rabl'a b. *Ámir ( ?]; and Ibn Kutayba, 5o, makes 
Anmár the son of Saba?, cf. Reiske, Primae lineae, 
133; Mas'üdi, iii, 148 — $998, replaces Irash by 
Iyád). These contradictory statements seem to in- 
dicate that, like so many other tribes, the Khath‘am 
do not represent an ethnic unit but rather a con- 
federation of clans of different origins. This seems 
also to be deducible from the etymology of their name, 
which connects it with the verb takhath*ama ''to smear 
oneself with blood" on the occasion of a pact of 
alliance (on this custom, cf. J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei 
den Semilen, 21-2, 25-6 and the bibl. cited there). 
Other etymologies which make Khath‘am the name 
of a mountain or of a camel are not worthy of con- 
sideration (Ibn Durayd, 302, 304; Hamasa, ed. Frey- 
tag, 72, 375; LA, xv, 56). In any case we always find 

“the Khath‘am associated with tribes of the south, 
either in alliances made on the occasion of expeditions 
(e.g. al-A ghani, ix, 17; xii, 47-8; xviii, 35-6) or during 
the ridda (al-Tabari, i, 1985-6), or latterly in the 
grouping of the tribes stationed in the military camps 
of Basra and Kifa (al-Tabari, i, 2495, 3074; ii, 122; 
but in ii, 1382, we find them also grouped with the 
Kinana, Kays ‘Aylan, Muzayna and even Kuraysh, 
all tribes of the north, under the general denomina- 
tion of AAI al-*Aliya. It seems that at this time (1or/ 
720) the territorial principle had prevailed over the 
ethnic one). Their principal clans were the Shahràn, 
Nahish andAklub, the latter, according to the 
South Arabian genealogy, was of another origin 
(Aklub b. Rabia b. Nizar) and was late in entering 
the tribe (cf. al-Bakri, 53), but Ibn al-Kalbi (Caskel, 
table 224) makes him nevertheless descend from 
Khath‘am. 

We have no authentic information on the Khath‘am 
for the remote period in the history of the Arabian 
peninsula (the identification proposed by Blau, 
ZDMG, xxii, 658; xxiii, 561, n. 6 with the’"Atpapttat 
Adramitae of Uranios and Pliny, who are to be dis- 
tinguishedfrom the Xetpepwttrat of Hadramawt, is 
quite untenable). From the 6th century we find them 
inhabiting, along with other tribes of diverse origins, 
the districts of Bisha, Turaba, Djurash and Tabala; 
this last was the centre of the cult of the God Dhu 
'|-Khalaga (on him see Wellhausen, Restes, 45-8, and 
T. Fahd, Panthéon, 61-8), whom the Khath‘am, like 
the Badjila, Daws, Bahila etc., worshipped (Y4kat, i, 
791; ii, 461, 703; iv, 62, 567 [— A ghant, xi, 152], 578, 
where there are numerous references to the neigh- 
bours of the Khath‘am and to the assignation of the 
part of the territory of Bisha at the end of the rst 
century A.H. to some members of the Umayyad and 
Háàghimi families; Hamdàni, 135-6; Ibn ol-Kalbi, 
Kitab al-Asnam, ed. and tr. Atallah, 29-30). 

Among the numerous guerilla wars in which the 
Khath‘am were involved (cf. A ghani, vii, 119; xii, 47, 
51-2; xiv, 25; xviii, 35-6; Naka 4d, ed. Bevan, 46; 
Yakit, ii, 735; iv, 56; Hamdani, 170), the best known 
is that of Fayf al-Rih in which their chief Anas 
b. Mudrik (or Mudrika), allied to the greater part 
of the Madhhidi, defeated the Bani ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a 
commanded by ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl [g.v.], who lost an 
eye in the battle (Nakdid, 468-72; Ibn al-Athir, i, 
474; Ikd, ed. 1293, iii, 102-3; Diwan of ‘Amir, ed. 
Lyall, Introd., 82-3, nos. x, xi [=~ Mufadgaliyat, no. 
cvi], xii, xix, xxv, xxvii, Suppl., nos. i, 19). Anas b. 
Mudrik, famous also as a poet, was the hero of an- 


other enterprise of the Khath‘am, sc. that against 
the Bani Djusham (A ghani, ix, 17), and that in which 
he killed the famous poet-brigand Sulayk b. Sulaka 
(Hamása, 415-16; A gháni, xviii, 137-8; Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi*r, ed. de Goeje, 217). The biographical notes on 
Anas, who lived for several years after the introduc- 
tion of Islam, have been collected by Levi della Vida 
in Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, x, 499-500 (year 40 
A.H., § 347). 

The position of the lands of the Khath*am enabled 
them to play a part in the Abyssinian expedition 
against Mecca. They tried to oppose Abraha's ad- 
vance, but beaten by him, they were forced to guide 
the enemy's army as far as al-Tà?if (see the sources 
collected in Nóldeke, Gesch. d. Pers. u. Araber, 206- 
17). The spread of Islam at first left them indifferent 
(no heed need be paid to the story in al-Tabari, i, 
1079-80, of the Khath*ami kákina of Tabàla, Fatima 
bint Murr, who saw a divine light on the face of *Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the future father of the 
Prophet. The only interesting feature of the story is 
the epithet ‘“‘Judaising”, Mutahawwida, conferred on 
the kahina). Their first relations with Muhammad 
were certainly hostile (Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 387; 
al-Tabari, i, 1730-1), but they ultimately sent him an 
embassy and recognised him, and accepted a letter 
from him which declared all the blood-feuds previous 
to Islam abolished (Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 34, 78; Annali dell’ 
Islam, ii, 330, year 10 A.H., § 28, cf. also § 23, 326-7). 

On the death of the Prophet, only a section of them 
rebelled (Annali, ii, 573-4, 581, 585, year 11 A.H., 
§ 87-8, 98, 104). The destruction of the sanctuary of 
Dhu ’l-Khalasa by ‘Abd Allah b, Djarir al-Badjali 
must have broken their resistance, along with that of 
other tribes who were grouped round this turbulent 
centre (al-Tabari, i, 1985-6). During the wars of con- 
quest we find them in the army of Syria (Ibn ‘Asakir, 
in Annali, iii, 588, year 15 A.H., $ 66a, cf. also al- 
Tabari, i, 3287, 3408), as well as in those of ‘Irak 
(al-Tabari, i, 2188), and as we have seen, they formed 
part of the tribes quartered at Basra (Pellat, Milieu, 
index) and Küfa. 

Several Khath*ami women were married to Kura- 
shis. One of them played rather an important part in 
the early history of Islam, Asmà? bint *Umays [q.v. 
in Suppl.]. Her sister Salmà was the wife of Hamza b. 
*Abd al-Muttalib (Annali, loc. cit., § 285, Ibn Sa‘d, 
viii, 209); a daughter of Anas b. Mudrik, Asma’, was 
the wife of Khalid b. al-Walid (Ibn Hadjar, Isdaba, 
Cairo, ed., viii, 6, no. 39; Annali, ix, year 37 A.H., 
§ 412; X, 499). 

The Khath‘ami poets were few in number; the most 
notable is Ibn al-Dumayna [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(G. Levi DELLA VIDA) 

EKHATLDA (pls. khafáyá and khaj??át), moral lapse, 
sin, a synonym of dhanb (pl. dhunib). The root kh}? 
means *'to fail, stumble" (in Hebrew, Prov. xix, 2), 
“make a mistake”’ (e.g., one says akhfa°a of an archer 
whose arrow misses the target); [see KHATA?]. 

The form khafi?a appears five times in the Kur?àn, 
and the root k^ [? is frequently found there. It com- 
bines within itself the three meanings of ''error" 
(khaja?, e.g., XVII, 33), "culpable lapse" (Euf^, e.g., 
XVII, 31; cf. kháji?a, XCVI, 16), and "sin" (kkaf??a, 
II, 81, IV, 112, VII, 161; XXVI, 82; LXXI, 25). 
However, “sin” is more often conveyed by dhanb, 
dhunüb; a sayy??a is an evil action, and an ithm a 
very grave sin, a crime against God. 

We likewise find soinetimes EkAaf?a, but more often 
dhanb, and occasionally tthm or sayyia, in works on 
“lm al-kalam, fikh and tasawwuf. It would be tedious 
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to study each of these terms separately; sufficient to 
say that in endeavouring to pin down the idea and 
the theological aspect of sin in Islam, reference should 
be made above all to the article DHANB rather than 
to that on khafi?a. 

I. Kur?àánic references. On one hand, sin brings 
down divine anger and punishment (for khafi?a, see 
II, 8r; IV, 112; LXXI, 25), but on the other hand, 
it nevertheless remains within the operative sphere 
of the divine mercy. Thus Abraham says, “It is He 
whom I ardently desire to forgive me my sins (khaf??- 
ati) on the Day of Judgment" (XXVI, 82; cf. VII, 
161). God, through His apostles and prophets, sum- 
mons mankind to Himself in order to pardon their 
sins (XIV, 10; XLVI, 31; LX XI, 4). If a man avoids 
grave sin (tthm) and depraved actions, he will receive 
pardon from his Lord (LIII, 32). God gives absolu- 
tion from sin (dhanb) and accepts repentance (XL, 
3), and He forgives sins (dhunub) completely 
(XXXIX, 53). 

God is the All-Pardoning One whose power to 


pardon is endless, ai-ghafür al-ghaffár, two of the | 


“Most beautiful names” upon which pious Muslims 
like to meditate [see AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA]. However, 
one sin is unpardonable, sc. the rejection and the 
disavowal of God and His Oneness (IV, 48, 137; 
XLVII, 34). Impious persons, guilty of kufr and shirk, 
will only receive pardon if they repent (VIII, 38). 
Those who have perpetrated an evil action (sayyi?a) 
and remain “encompassed” within their sin (khafi?a) 
will bring down on themselves the torments of ever- 
lasting hell-fire (II, 81). 

Thus there are three types of sins mentioned in 
the text of the Kur?àn: (1) minor sins, not affecting 
a man's faith, which can be submitted to the divine 
mercy (LIII, 32); (2) grave sins (kabá?ir al-ithm, ac- 
cording to XLII, 37) and “depraved actions” which 
God may pardon immediately or may punish for a 
specific period, according to His mysterious will (cf. 
II, 284; III, 129); and (3) kufr and shirk, attacks on 
the Divine Oneness, which cannot be wiped out ex- 
cept through repentance (fawba) and which, failing 
this last, remain under the threat of eternal hell- 
fire: “those guilty of kufr will be rounded up in 
Gehenna” (VIII, 36). 

Il. The traditions. There are numerous hadiths 
which stress the idea of sinfulness and the fate re- 
served for the sinner, out of which two main themes 
emerge: 

(1) Faith and sinfulness. There is a certain amount 
of self-contradiction here. (a) Some traditions stress 
salvation through faith. The divine pardon is assured, 
provided that there is not rejection of faith in the 
One God. Thus the Prophet related that Djibril ap- 
peared before him and comforted him by this as- 
surance: "Every member of your community who 
dies professing the Oneness of God will enter para- 
dise". The Prophet replied, Even if such a person is 
guilty of adultery and theft?” Djibril replied, “Even 
if he is guilty of adultery and theft” (Muslim, Iman, 
113). Certain hadiths (ibid., 201-8) go so far as to af- 
firm that God '*does not take into account” sins of 
simple intention, seeing that the thoughts involved 
are not expressed in words not realised in deeds. The 
delicate conscience of the believer who discovers in 
himself **evil thoughts" which he is “too scrupulous 
to express", is praised as an act of faith (ibid., 209). 
(b) However, according to another chain of traditions, 
“grave sins" are considered as an attack against faith 
itself: "The Messenger of God said that whoever is 
guilty of fornication is not a believer, any more than 
he who steals or drinks wine" (ibid., 100, cf. 101-5, 





and al-Bukhari, Huddd, i, 6, 20, etc.). (c) In any 
case, the Prophet’s intercession at the Last Judgment 
for the sins of his community is emphasised in many 
hadiths [see SHAFA‘A]. 

(2) What are the “grave sins’? The Kur’4n men- 
tions clearly and on several occasions the kaba?ir or 
“grave sins”, grave sinfulness (ithm) and ‘‘depraved 
actions" (fahshà?), and gives various examples of each 
class, but without setting forth a precise table. One 
hadith, which has been seen as a version of the “seven 
capital sins” of Christian morality, enumerates them 
thus: “The Messenger of God said, Avoid the seven 
deadly [sins] (m#bikat). When he was asked what these 
were, he replied, ‘Associating others with God (skirk); 
sorcery; unlawful homicide (except when there is a 
legal reason); despoiling an orphan of his property; 
practising usury; flight from a battle being waged 
against the enemy; and taking advantage of the 
weakness and credulity of virtuous women (muhsa- 
nat)’”’ (Muslim, Iman, 144; al-Bukhari, Wasdya, bab 
23). The tendency towards a laxity which tends to 
blur the distinction between grave and lesser sins is 
condemned: ‘‘Anas related: Indeed, you commit sins 
which are only a single hair’s weight according to 
your own view, but in Muhammad’s time we used to 
consider them as grave sins” (al-Bukhari, Rikak, bab 
32). 

III. Tafsir and ‘ilm al-kalam. Discussions and 
elaborations went on through the course of the ages, 
emphasising such-and-such Kur?anic verse or such- 
and-such hadith, according to the tendencies of the 
different schools of thought. 

(1) The distinction between grave sins and lesser ones 
(kabá?ir and sagha?ir). This distinction, which appears 
in both the Kur?an (e.g., LIII, 32) and hadith, was 
developed at great length by the various schools. The 
exact definition of kaba?ir remained variable. It can 
be said that the generally-accepted idea of moral 
lapse or sin was one of disobedience (ma‘siya) to the 
prescriptions of the divine law, to the point that 
ma‘siya often becomes a synonym for khafi?'a or 
dhanb. It was then readily explained that it was the 
hardening of the heart and persistence in evil-doing 
which constituted the seriousness of the sin, expressed 
by Ibn ‘Abbas as “Everything forbidden by God, 
once persisted in, becomes a grave sin". Moreover, it 
is related from ‘Umar and Ibn ‘Abbas (text cited by 
al-Nawawi) that ‘‘No sin is a grave one, if one asks 
pardon for it; but no sin is a venial one if the sinner 
persists in it". In other words, persistence in minor 
sins makes them become grave ones. 

Is there, then, only a difference of degree between 
great and small sins? Mu‘tazili tradition, as repre- 
sented by the kdgi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, states that a 
man whose acts of disobedience (ma‘styat) on the 
whole outweigh his acts of obedience (fa°@f) is guilty 
of "grave sin", whereas, on the other hand, a man 
whose acts of obedience outweigh his acts of dis- 
obedience is only guilty of ‘‘lesser sin” (Sharh al- 
usül al-khamsa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthm4n, Cairo 
1384/1965, 789). For the Ash‘ari al-Djuwayni (Irshad, 
ed. Luciani, Paris 1938, 331), every sin is necessarily 
grave, in relationship to the divine Majesty. Sin is a 
failure of duty towards God, and every failure of 
duty towards God is necessarily grave. However, 
there are sins of greater or lesser degrees of gravity, 
The two views expressed here are certainly completely 
divergent, but it seems that one might posit a simple 
difference of degree amongst the ‘“‘acts of dis- 
obedience", 

The leading members of the various schools never- 
theless attempted to lay down different kinds of sins. 
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(a) For the Kharidjis and Mu‘tazilis, the “actions of 
the limbs" form an integral part of faith [see ImAN, 
1170-1, $$ 1, 3]. Consequently, grave sins which are 
destructive of faith are deliberate acts of disobedience 
against the Kur?ànic injunctions, above all, against 
the “ibädãt “pillars of Islam”, and against those pre- 
scriptions whose non-performance is punishable by 
the kudūd. (b) The usual Sunnī trend of thought 
seeks to establish a list of sins which are, as such, 
grave, but even here, there is some variation. The 
Shāfiʻi jurist Taķī ’l-Dīn al-Shahrazūrī puts forward 
this tautology: “Every sin which has grown so grave 
that one can call it a grave sin is in fact a grave sin” 
(cf. al-Badjüri, Hāshiya *alà .. . Djawharat al-tawhid, 
ed. Cairo 1352/1934, x14). As for lists of kabàá?ir, these 
vary amongst writers; al-Bàdjüri's popular manual 
gives two differing enumerations, and asserts the 
validity of both (ibid., 102, 104). These lists refer 
almost invariably to the ķkadīith about the mübikāt 
mentioned above, and to Kur?àn, VI, 15r, and they 
freely admit that the number seven is not a limiting 
one. One may state that the following are unanimous- 
ly considered as “grave sins’: apostasy from the 
faith, kufr and shirk, insults to the Prophet, forni- 
cation and adultery, sins against nature, murder, 
usury and black magic; very often, the use of fer- 
mented liquors, theft on a serious scale, and flight 
írom the battle field, are added to these. 

Al-Nawawi relies on Muhammad b. *Abd al-Salàm 
in his commentary (ii, 170) in order to set forth this 
criterion: if there is any doubt about the gravity or 
lightness of any sin which has been committed, it 
should be compared with the “seven capital sins” 
of the hadith. If it proves to be less serious than the 
least grave of those, it belongs to the saghair; in the 
opposite case, to the kabair. Other authors define 
these last as sins connected by the Kur?àn with hell- 
fire, the divine anger, malediction or punishment. 
Others stress the subjective attitude of the sinner: 
every sin is grave which is committed without signs 
of fear or circumspectness, or committed in a heedless 
fashion; only involuntary acts of negligence in the 
domain of the control of speech or the passions can 
be accounted saghà?ir. Finally, others (such as Abu 
*]-Hasan al-Wahidi) note that the sacred law itself 
calls certain sins "grave" and describes others as 
venial, but that it omits to apply either description 
to several other sins mentioned in it. The prudent 
believer should therefore eschew all sin, lest he sud- 
denly finds that he has committed one of the gravest 
possible ones. 

(2) Sinning and repentance. The idea of repentance 
(tawba) is common to the varying schools. For ex- 
ample, we find it expressed in identical terms in Abd 
al-Djabbár (Shark al-uszl, 791), just as in al-ldji- 
al-Djurdjani (Shark al-mawakif, ed. Cairo 1325/1907, 
viii, 314). This formulation is “regret for an act of 
disobedience (against God) in itself, combined with 
the firm intention of avoiding it in the future". Cf. 
also in the Ta*rifát of al-Djurdjàni, ed. Flügel, Leipzig 
1845, 74, the two definitions of /awba and sincere 
iawba. But although the notion of repentance is 
shared, the degree of the necessity to repent is for- 
mulated variously by the different schools. 

(a) The Kháridjis and Mu‘tazilis, relying on Kur?àn, 
II, 81, condemn to hell-fire everyone who remains 
"encompassed" by his own sin, and for those who 
have committed grave sins, only repentance accepted 
by God can avoid eternal hell-fire. When a moderate 
Mu‘tazili like al-Zamakhshari comments on the words 
“He pardons whomsoever He wills (Kur?4n, III, 129), 


to extend His pardon to those who repent’; and he 
strongly opposes the interpretation attributed to Ibn 
*Abbàs—''God extends His pardon for grave sins to 
whomsoever seems good to Him, and punishes whom- 
soever seems good to Him in regard to venial sins”, 
According to the Mu‘tazila, it is not that the fawba 
is efficacious in itself, but because of his justice, God 
is bound to accept it when it is sincere. The Mu‘tazilis 
of Baghdad explain in general that He remits the 
punishment on the grounds of repentance (cf. ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, op. cit., 790). 

(b) The Ash‘ari school, on the contrary, insists on 
absolute freedom of action by the Almighty. Only 
the sins of kufr and shirk necessitate a "'turning- 
back” of the heart before they can be pardoned. If 
one wanted to establish an equivalence with Christian 
terminology, one would have to say that, according 
to the dominant Sunni trend of thought, only these 
last-named sins really merit being called ‘mortal 
sins” (though the ideas at work here do not really 
correspond). 

A comparison with the “capital sins” certainly fits 
the kabà?ir better, and every “capital sin” is not in 
itself (in Christianity) a “mortal sin’. In Sunni Islam, 
God, in His mercy, can therefore either pardon every 
“grave sin” apart from kufr and shirk, or else, in His 
justice, punish it by a period in hell-fire. It is for 
these sins that the Prophet's intercession can be in- 
voked. Must the believer repent of them? Certainly, 
if he wishes to remain faithful to the divine prescrip- 
tions and regain complete purity of heart and inten- 
tions (ikklas). The rules concerning tawba [g.v.] are 
very numerous, In regard to perfecting the purity of 
a man's faith, it is necessarily required. Furthermore, 
if tawba for grave sins is strongly urged, these last can 
nevertheless be “‘wiped away’’ by istighfar “asking 
for pardon’. Thus al-Badjiri, for instance, states that 
it can be achieved by repeating rooo times ''He is 
God, the One", and this is the “great act of achieving 
release"; by making the pilgrimage to Mecca; or by 
“fighting in the way of God” (djik@d). In regard to 
venial sins, these can be wiped out by the single act 
of abstaining from grave sins (or by repenting of 
them); by faithfully observing the religious obliga- 
tions (‘ibadat); or by ritual ablutions. In regard to 
these, fawba, whilst doubtless praiseworthy, is not 
required, even for purity of faith. 

All this concerns judgments made on the perfection 
of the believer’s status. But one must point out that 
according to the consensus of Sunnis, and contrary 
to the Kharidjis and Mu‘tazilis, tawba for grave sins 
is not necessary for salvation. If the sinner repents, 
and if God accepts his repentance, the sin is ‘‘wiped 
out”; it requires neither reparation nor penitence, 
for it no longer exists, For, as al-Djurdjani remarks, 
if God's pardon ‘“‘were to come into effect after (the 
sinner’s) repentance, it would no longer be an act 
of pardon” (Sharh al-mawakif, viii, 311). It is when 
“grave sins" are wiped out neither by tawba nor 
astigh far that God can, if He wills, show Himself as 
Pardoner. To sum up: on one hand, divine punish- 
ment of grave sins which have not been repented of 
is not necessarily obligatory (cf. Fakhr al-Din al- 
Ràzi, Mafátih al-ghayb, on Kur?àn, 1I, 82), and on 
the other hand, if the punishment does not come into 
effect, it can only be temporary. Consequently, ''it 
is untrue that fawba is necessary for the pardoning 
of sins, with the exception of shirk" (ibid., v, 455), 
and one finds the same teaching in other Sunni /af- 
sirs. According to al-Baydáwi on Kur?àn, II, 81, the 
"encompassing" by sin of those threatened with 


he explains, '"... in /a:wba, for God is only inclined i (eternal) hell-fire refers only to those impious per- 
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sons guilty of kufr or shirk. Those believers who have 
committed grave sins do not come under the verdict 
of this verse. 

On all these points, the Hanafi-MAaturidi trend of 
thought is very close to the Ash‘ari attitude, with 
one difference, however (cf. L. Gardet, Dieu et la 
destinée de l'homme, Paris 1967, 304 and ref.). For the 
Ash‘arts, everything is submitted to the inscrutable 
Divine Will which may, just as it pleases, pardon 
straight away or punish for a period of time the 
believer who is guilty of prevarication; and there 
are no reservations here. It is therefore possible that 
for a certain period of time, there will be sinning 
believers in hell-fire, but it is not certain, For the 
Hanafi-Maturidi theologians, God’s promises must 
always come into effect, and God has threatened 
punishment for grave sins, even when committed by 
a believer. Hence it is “obligatory that certain in- 
dividuals out of those who have committed grave sins 
will be punished” (Māturīdī thesis adopted by the 
Ash'ari al-Lakàni, Djawharat al-tawhid, verse 117). 
It is uncertain whether such a prevaricating believer 
will be condemned to spend some time in hell-fire, 


but it is certain that some sinning believers will spend | 


some time there. 

IV. Tasawwuf—a few examples. We find in the 
works on the spiritual life and on mysticism abundant 
classifications and analyses of the various kinds of 
moral sins. In Süfism also the most frequently-em- 
ployed term is dhanb, dhunüb, rather than Ehat??a (e.g. 
al-Kalabadhi, Kitab al-Ta‘arruf, ed. Arberry, Cairo 
1934, 64). One may cite as an example al-Ghazali, 
who in his Ihya? ‘ultim al-din (iv, treatise on tawba, 
ed. Cairo 1325/1933, 2-53), takes over the analyses 
in Abi Talib al-Makki’s Kit al-kulaib and endeavours 
to classify these sins according to their nature and 
to lay down a precise list of kaba?ir: 

(x) The classification of sins (dhunib), According 
to Abi Talib al-Makki and al-Ghazali, these are of 
four kinds (a) the “lordly” (rabbübiyya) ones, such 
as pride, scorn, boastfulness, arrogance, love of praise, 
love of life, ambition and despotic behaviour; (b) the 
“satanic” (shayfániyya) ones, such as envy and deceit- 
fulness; (c) the “‘bestial’’ (bahimiyya) ones, such as 
greed, covetousness, anger and concupiscence; and 
(d) those attributable to “wild beasts” (sabu‘iyya), 
such as furious anger, lust for battle and murder. 

(2) The enumeration of the grave sins". Al-Ghazàli 
firmly maintains the distinction between grave and 
lesser sins (Ihya@?, ibid., 28 ff.). The list of grave sins 
which he puts forward is not governed by the number 
seven for the mubikat in the hadith. He proposes lists 
varying between four and eleven, and cites al-Makki’s 
view that there are seventeen. In this last case, they 
can be grouped as follows: four come from the heart, 
sc. the sin of shirk, persistence in evil-doing, lack of 
confident belief in God’s Mercy and lack of any fear 
of His power to punish; four come from the tongue, 
sc. bearing false witness, misusing an upright man 
(muhsan), perjury and sorcery; three stem from the 
belly, sc. drinking wine and intoxicants, despoiling 
orphans of their wealth and practising usury; two 
are connected with the genitalia, sc. fornication and 
homosexuality; two with the hands, sc. murder and 
theft; one with the feet, sc. flight from the battle 
field; and finally, one is connected with the whole 
body, sc. disobeying one’s parents. 

In regard to moral sin, certain extremist Sifi 
traditions oscillate between two attitudes which are 
opposed in principle, but which are at the same time 
often apparently mixed together in fact. An attitude 
of laxity carried to excess, with which one might 
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accuse those called the [bahiyya, asserts that anyone 
who attains to union with God no longer has to worry 
about the fear of sinning, nor about the prescriptions, 
injunctions and prohibitions of the law. Opposed in 
this is the rigorism of a special variety of the Malà- 
matiyya, which is characterised by a deeply-rooted 
care to shun the praise and admiration of men; in 
order to achieve this, such a person will make no 
attempt to avoid actions which seem to be scanda- 
lous, but will indeed indulge in them. In the first case 
(the attitude of laxity), we have the abandonment 
of all asceticism, and in the second "'rigorism"), we 
have ascetic behaviour which goes to the point of 
being perfectly content with disdain and disapproval, 
shunning what are undoubtedly sins, but embarking 
on acts which look like sins in the eyes of men. 
However, the dominating fact in the counsels and 


' adjurations of the Süfl masters is the necessity of 


avoiding any kind of voluntary sin, and this goes to 
the point of a refined scrupulosity of heart (wara‘). 
Man, the ‘abd, is fallible and a sinner before God, 
hence he must take account of this feebleness and his 
small stature as a created being, in relationship to 
the greatness of the Almighty. Self-control, awareness 
of one’s spiritual condition (murdadkaba), is necessary. 
From the time of al-Muh4sibi onwards, examination 
of one's conscience (muhdsaba) is willingly prescribed, 
and al-Ghazáli insists upon it (of. cit., 336-61, esp. 
346; cf. Asin Palacios, La espiritualidad de Algazel, 
iii, Madrid-Grenada 1940, 80-103). Al-Ghazali goes 
on to say that the heart is like a mirror which is 
pitted and spoilt by rust, and which must therefore 
be cleaned and polished, so that the superior world 
can be reflected in it. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(A. J. WENsiNCK — [L. GaRDET]) 

KHATIB (a.), plur. kkutaba?, was, among the an- 
cient Arabs, the name for the spokesman of the 
tribe. The khafib is therefore often mentioned along 
with the sha‘ir, the poet (Ibn Hisham, Siva, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 934, 938; Yakut, Buldin, iv, 484), and, 
like the kàhin and the sayyid, was one of the leaders 
of the tribe. The character and significance of his 
office is clearly explained by Djahiz, Kitab al-Bayan 
wa ’l-tabyin, Cairo 1332, i. The distinction between 
khatib and sha‘ir is not absolutely definite, but es- 
sentially is that the ska‘ir uses the poetic form while 
the khatib expresses himself in prose, often, however, 
also in sadj* [q.v.] (cf. Djàhiz, op. cit., i, 159); his speech 
is introduced with amma ba‘du (al-Hariri, ed. de Sacy, 
1822, 42). According to Djahiz, there were only a 
few khufaba? who were also shu‘ara? {i, 27). In the 
Diahiliyya the sha‘ir is said to have been more highly 
esteemed than the khafib, but when the numbers of 
poets gradually increased and the latter’s art declined 
and they became beggars, the kkafib obtained more 
prestige (i, 136; iii, 227). The EAhafib is also associated 
with the story-teller, the kàss (g.v.], and with the 
ashab al-akhbar wa 'l-athér (Djahiz, i, 167-8 and pas- 
Sim); the office was sometimes hereditary in the same 
family. The khufaba@ did not form a gild or caste; 
they were the men who had the ability to be spokes- 
men. They appear not only at the head of a wafd to 
negotiate as representatives of their tribe, as we know 
from the Siva (cf. Goldziher, A bhandl. zur arab. Philol., 
i, 20), but, like the poets, they were also the leaders 
in the war of wits with the enemy (mufakkara). The 
khatib had to be able to extol the glorious deeds and 
the noble qualities of his tribe and to narrate them 
in perfect language and to be able likewise to expose 
the weaknesses of his opponents. He had therefore 
to be fast and know how to employ balagha [q.v.] and 
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in this way to overcome his opponents (cf. The Mufad- 
daliyat, ed. Lyall, xci, 22-3, xcvi, 9; al-Kutàmi, ed. 
J. Barth, xiv, 20; Ibn Kays al-Rukayyat, ed. Rhodo- 
kanakis, S.B. Ak. Wien, xliv (1902), 19; Kamil, ed. 
Wright, 20). Lampoons give the following charac- 
teristics of a poor kkafib: his pronunciation is bad, he 
turns to and fro, stammers, coughs, strokes his beard 
and twists his fingers, a sign of cowardice (Hamdasa, 
ed. Freytag, 650, verse 5; Kamil, 20). It is in keeping 
with the character of the ancient Arab khafib that he 
is included among the fighting knights and nobles (al- 
Kutami, op. cit.; Djahiz, i, 134, 172), indeed, khafib 
itself is used as a name for a brave warrior (Djahiz, 
i, 129). When the khafib makes a public appearance 
his insignia are lance, staff or bow (ai-makhàsir), just 
as a man taking an oath carries tokens of masculine 
honour; he often strikes the earth with it (cf. al- 
Kutàmi, xxvii, 6; Labid, Diwàn, ed. al-Khàlidi, 27, 
45; Djahiz, i, 197-8, iii, 3 ff., 61-2). 

In the earliest days of Islam the kkafib retained 
much of his old character. ‘‘The prophet came fore- 
ward as a khafib" after the conquest of Mecca (Ibn 
Hishàm, ed. Wüstenfeld, 823) and spoke publicly 
with ceremony and authority. But the kAufba now 
became solely an address to the Muslims, not a part 
of the war against the enemy and mufakhara was no 
longer part of the activities of the Muslim &kAafib. But 
it is quite in keeping with the nature of early Islam 
and with that of the Arab kAafib that the ruler himself 


was spokesman and that he not only made edifying | 


speeches from the minbar as khatib but also issued 
orders, made decisions and pronounced his views on 
political questions and particularly questions of gen- 
eral interest. This was the case under the first four 
caliphs and the Umayyads (cf. Djahiz, i, 190), and the 
governors appointed by them also acted as khufaba? 
(e.g. al-Ya*kübi, ed. Houtsma, ii, 318; Djàhiz, i, 179). 
The local governors, appointed by the latter were also 
entrusted with the control of the minbar and of the 
salat (al-Tabarl, ii, 929). Diatribes against and curses 
on the enemy were part of their minbar speeches, e.g. 
the curses on ‘Ali and occasionally on Talha and al- 
Zubayr (Djàhiz, i, 165). KAafib was therefore still 
synonymous with “‘leader’’; a poet of the Khawaridj 
says: ‘‘There will be no peace so long as there is a 
khatib from Thakif on the minbars of this world" 
(Djàhiz, iii, 135). An inheritance from the ancient 
Arab spokesman is the staff or lance which the Muslim 
khatib holds in his right hand during the khufba, a 
custom which provoked the scorn of the Persians 
(Djàhiz, iii, 135). But the close connection between 
the khufba and divine service gave the Muslim kAafib 
a specifically religious character. After the conclusion 
of the wars of the first generations, this element be- 
came more predominant and in the time of the Ab- 
bàsids, as early as Hárün al-Rashid, the caliph left it 
to the kádis to deliver the sermon at the service while 
he himself was simply a listener (Djahiz, i, 161). But 
in theory, the leaders of divine service in the great 
mosques are representatives of the caliph (cf. Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima, Cairo 1322, 173). 

The Egyptian Fatimids still occasionally preached 


themselves (behind a veil), namely three times in | 


the month of Ramadan and at the great festivals (Ibn 
al-Taghribirdi, ed. Juynboll, ii, 482-6; ed. Popper, 
331 ff.; al-Makrizi, KAtfaf, Cairo 1334, ii, 322, 327, 
329). On this occasion his highest dignitaries stood 
on the steps of the minbar (op. cit., 327, 329), while 
on the other hand the ra’is of a district often stood 
on the minbar if the khafib was preaching, a custom 
which testifies to the original high rank of the kka- 
tib, but was later condemned by strict authorities 








on morals (fbn al-Hadjidj, Kitab ai-Madkhal, Cairo 
1320, ii, 74). Special khujaba? were everywhere ap- 
pointed. There were three of them in Cairo during 
the earlier Fatimid period (for the Amr, Ibn Tülün 
and al-Azhar mosques); cf. al-Makrizi, Khitat, ii, 348; 
as a rule it seems to have been the honorary office 
of a kadi; cf. op. cit., 224. On the ‘fd al-Ghadir, a 
special khafib pronounced the khujba on a minbar 
with nine steps in the sanctuary of Husayn in Cairo, 
while the chief kéd? conducted the saldt; the khafib 
on this occasion was given a silk robe and 30 or 50 
dinars (al-Makrizi, Khifaf, ii, 224-5). On other oc- 
casions also the khafib received a robe of honour (op. 
cit., ii, 387). The kkafib usually was also the conductor 
(imam) of the Friday salat at which he preached and, 
according to Abi Hanifa and a tradition of Màlik, he 
must actually do so unless there were special reasons 
for a deviation from the rule. The daily saldts are as a 
rule conducted by other imams (al-Mawardi, al-Ah- 
kam al-sulfániyya, ed. Enger, x81). According to al- 
Shafi and Malik, the Friday worship with khutba can 
only be held in one mosque in each town, if the size of 
the town does not make it impossible, while Abia 
Hanifa has no such rule. The khutba was therefore 
delivered, for example, in Cairo after the end of the 
Fatimid period in the mosque of al-Hākim only, be- 
cause Saladin appointed a Shafi‘i chief kagi. This 
state of affairs was altered by Baybars when he ap- 
pointed a Hanafi chief kdg@i (al-Makrizi, KAifaf, iv, 
53). Abü Hanifa on the other hand allows the worship 
in which a kAafib takes part only in a large town 
(misr), in which the ruler of his deputy is present in 
person. The other schools are less rigorous on the 
point. But the imám-khatib of the Friday service is, 
according to the other schools also, in theory the 
representative of ‘‘the highest tmam’’. Several imams 
can be chosen, if necessary with their exact functions 
defined. According to al-Mawardi, 172, the Sultan 
appoints the imams of the larger mosques, in keeping, 
with the theory of their representative character. But, 
according to al-Kalkashandi (Subk al-a‘sha, Cairo, 
iv, 39), each mosque under the Mamlüks had its own 
khajfib while the Sultán only concerned himself with 
the larger mosques. The office of khafib of the im- 
portant mosques was a very distinguished one. Thus, 
according to Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, the Shafi‘l chief kad 
himself was khafib of the great mosque in the citadel 
of Cairo (cf. P. Ravaisse, Zoubdat kachf el-mamálik, 
1894, 92) and it was regarded as a special distinction, 
anxiously coveted, when Saladin after the conquest 
of Jerusalem chose the &ádi Mubyi al-Din Abu 'l- 
Ma‘ali to act as first khajib in the Aks& mosque 
(Shihab al-Din, Kitab al-Rawdatayn fi akhbdar al-daw- 
latayn, Cairo 1288, ii, 108 ff.). The document con- 
firming his appointment under the Mamlüks is further 
evidence of the khafib's dignity (cf. al-Kalkashandli, 
op. cit., ii, 222-5; al-“Umari, Kitab al-Ta'rif bi 'l- 
mustalah al-sharif, Cairo 1312, 126-7). He is the 
natural authority to whom new converts announce 
their conversion to Islam (Ibn al-Hadidij, K:/àáb al- 
Madkhal, 76); the people touch his robe li l-tabarruk, 
etc. (al-Sha‘rani, Kitab al-Miszan, i, 169). According 
to al-Mawardi, 185, the khafib ought preferably to 
wear black clothes, according to al-Ghazali, white, 
while the first mentioned would be bid‘a (Ihya?, Cairo 
1322, 131 ff.). His insignia are al-‘udani, the “two 
things of wood” i.e. the minbar and the staff or 
wooden sword which he has to hold in his hand during 
the sermon, according to the fikk books also. Ac- 
cording to the law of 1911 applied to al-Azhar, art. 
59, every one who has passed through the second of 
the three divisions of the institute can become a 
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khatib. While in al-Azhar itself only one khatib is ap- 
pointed (al-Zayyàti, Ta?rikh al-Azhar, Cairo 1320, 
207), there were in 1909 in the mosque of the Prophet 
in Medina 46, in Mecca 122 khujabá?, besides their 
deputies. They enjoy certain benefactions and the 
office is on the whole hereditary (al-Batanüni, al- 
Rikla al-Hidjáziya*, Cairo 1329, ror, 242). 

Beside the official khafib, the wa‘iz exercised the 
function of an edifying preacher, when he pleased (cf. 
A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 1922, 318 ff.). 
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iii (1912), 374-99 — Islamstudien, i, 472-500; T. W. 

Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, x910, 

87-9; E. W. Lane, Manners and customs of the 

Modern Egyptians, Every Man's Library edn., 84; 

the fitkh-books under Salat al-djuma* and al-Sharàni, 

Kitàb al-Mizán, Cairo 1329, i, 164-71; Ibn *Abd 

Rabbihi, al-‘Ikd al-farid, Cairo 1321, ii, 128 ff.; J. 

Pedersen, The criticism of the Islamic preacher, in 

WI, N.S. ii (1952), 215-31; M. Hammad, L'évolution 

de la chaire dans la vie religieuse en. Égypte, in 

Cahiers d'hist. égyptienne, viii (1956), 117-29; see 

also Pearson, Index islamicus, i, 71 suppl., i, 25. 

(J. PEDERSEN) 

AL-KHATIB at-BAGHDADI, Asi Bakr AHMAD 
B. CALI B, THABIT B. AHMAD B. MAHDI aL-SHAFI‘, 
known as AL-KHATIB AL-BAGHDADi, was born 
on 24th Djumàdà II 392/1oth May 1002 (Ta?rikh 
Baghdad, xi, 266) in Hanikiyà, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Nahr al-Malik below Baghdad (Safa- 
di, Wafi, vii, 191; see M. Streck, Die alte Landschaft 
Babylonien, Leiden 1900, i, 27). According to Ibn al- 
Nadjdjar (see Y. al-‘Ishsh, al-Khafib al-Baghdadi, 
Damascus 1364/1945, 17) he was born in Ghuzayya, 
a hamlet about half-way between Kiifa and Mecca. 
The son of the preacher (kAafib [q.v.]) of Darzidjan, 
a large village on the west bank of the Tigris below 
Baghdad, he began his studies very early with his 
father and other shaykhs (Ta°rikh Baghdad, xiv, 75-6; 
iv, 393; i, 351-2). Proceeding from the Kur’an he oc- 
cupied himself primarily with hadith, a science which 
remained all his life the centre of his interest, even 
when he extended his learned studies to other bran- 
ches of science, above all to fikh, and also after he 
had become famous as preacher far beyond the 
walls of Baghdād. At the age of twenty, in the year 
in which he lost his father (ibid., xi, 359), he set out 
for Basra in search of hadith, on which occasions he 
seems to have stayed also in Küfa. Three years later, 
in 415/1024 (Yàküt, Udabà?, i, 246), he set out on a 
second journey which brought him to the north and 
east as far as Nishápür. On the way, either on the 
outward or the return journey, he collected further 
hadith material in Rayy and Isfahàn, whither his 
teacher from Baghdad al-Barkàni (Ta?rikh Baghdád, 
iv, 373-6) had given him a letter of introduction to 
Abü Nu'aym [g.v.] (preserved in Ibn ‘Asakir, al- 
Ta?rikh al-kabir, Damascus 1329/1922, i, 400; Yakit, 
Udaba?, i, 258f.; cf. al-Dhahabi, Huffaz, iii, 276; 
21093), as well as in Hamadàn and Dinawar. How 
Jong he remained en route is not known in detail; 
according to his own testimony (Ta?rikh Baghdád, iv, 
374) he was back in Baghdad in 419/1028. In the fol- 
lowing years his preaching secured him great fame 
and he became an authority in Aadith because of his 
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profound erudition in this field. One of his biographers 
(al-Dhahabi, Huffaz, iii, 317; *1141) says that preach- 
ers and teachers of tradition usually had to submit the 
traditions they had collected to his expert opinion be- 
fore quoting them in their sermons and lectures. On 
the other hand, al- Khatib seems to have suffered from 
the hostility of the Hanbalis, who were numerous and 
powerful in Baghdad at this period. After having been 
at first a Hanbali himself like his father, his pre- 
ference for the Shafi‘! school—probably definite after 
a journey to Nahraw4n in 430/1038-9 (Tarikh Bagh- 
dad, xiii, 157)—and his theological opinions, which 
were quite uncompromising in their Ash‘arism, at- 
tracted to him the hatred of Imam Ahmad b, Hanbal’s 
pupils who were enemies of all bold theological specu- 
lation. In spite of the Hanbali opposition and thanks 
to the protection of Caliph al-Ka?im and the vizier 
Ibn al-Muslima [gq.v.], he succeeded in opening a 
course of lectures on hadith in the al-Mansgür mosque 
(Yàküt, Udabá? i,, 246 f.). Retaining a bitter resent- 
ment at the enmity shown to him, al-Khatib seems 
never to have lost an opportunity in his lectures and 
writings of making malicious insinuations against 
Ahmad b. Hanba! and the Hanbalis and of even at- 
tacking them openly (cf. al-‘Ishsh, op. cit., 210-17). 
On that account, later generations accused him of 
ta‘assub (legal and theological bias) (Ibn al-Djawzi, 
al-Muntazam, Hyderabad 1359/1940, viii, 267 f.) and 
there is a body of polemical literature against him 
(al-CIshsh, of. cit., 229-45). Apparently al-Khatib 
entered upon these direct relations with the court 
only after his pilgrimage in 445/1053-4 (Ibn ‘Asakir, 
op. cit., i, 398), which directed him on the outward 
journey to Syria (Ta?rikh Baghdad, ii, 361) and, after 
a rather long sojourn in Mecca (ibid., vi, 174; viii, 29), 
on the return journey in 446/1054-5 via Jerusalem 
(ibid., vi, 316) and several Syrian towns. When the 
successful rebellion of al-Basásiri [g.v.] brought about 
the fall of Ibn Muslima, al-Khatib fled in 451/1059 
(ibid., ix, 403) to Damascus. During eight years the 
highly esteemed al-Khatib was intensively lecturing, 
above all in the Umayyad mosque (Yakit, Udaba?, i, 
254 f.; al-‘Ishsh, op. cit., 92-119). His teaching activi- 
ties brought him occasionally also to other Syrian 
towns like Sir (Tyre), known to him from earlier 
journeys (R. Sellheim, Arabische Handschriften, Mate- 
rialien zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, Wiesbaden 
1974, i, 69-73, no. 20). A personal mishap enraged 
suddenly the Shf‘I circles in Damascus against him. 
Arrested by order of the Fatimid governor, he had a 
narrow escape from execution only through the inter- 
cession of a distinguished Shi_i personality and by a 
precipitous flight to Sir. Returning to Baghdad via 
Tarabulus (Tripoli) and Aleppo after the Saldjüks had 
restored order there, al-Khatib, the ‘Hafiz of the 
east", died in Baghdad on Monday 7 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
463/5 September 1071 (Ibn *Asákir, of. cil., i, 401), in 
the same year as Ibn *Abd al-Barr [q.v.], the '*Hàáfiz 
of the west". In the presence of a great crowd he was 
buried beside the tomb of the venerated Bishr al- 
Háfi [q.v.]. 

Al-Khatib’s fame is in general based on his bio- 
graphical encyclopaedia of more than 7800 scholars 
and other personalities, among whom were also in- 
cluded women, connected with the cultural and polit- 
ical life of Baghdad. He seems to have corrected and 
completed it right up to the year he died (cf., e.g. 
Ta?rikh Baghdad, iii, 108, 336). It is known under the 
title Ta?rikh Baghdád and there is a printed edition 
in 14 volumes: Cairo, 1349/1931 (reprint Beirut 1968). 
Praiseworthy as al- Khatib's monumental work indeed 
is, it should not be overlooked that he intended to 
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produce with his biographical work a reference book 
for traditionists, through which chains of transmitters 
(isna@d), relations between teachers and pupils, ques- 
tions on the reliability of a kadītk-scholar etc. can 
be ascertained, checked and established. The arrange- 
ment and contents of the biographies, set down in a 
not strictly alphabetical order, show also that a tradi- 
tionist rather than a biographer has been at work. 
A look at the rest of al-Khatib's extensive scientific 
production makes it clear that his works on hadith 
have made him the great critical systematiser 
of hadith methodology. In addition to Brockelmann, 
I, 401 and S I, 563f., there are mentioned here: 
al-Kifaya fi ma‘rifat ustil *ilm al-riwá ya, on the ideal 
ráwi (transmitter) (printed Hyderabad 1357/1938, 
Cairo 1972; cf. al-Albàni, Fihris makhtitat..., 268, 
no. 947; Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 183 f.); al-Djami‘ 
li-akhl&k al-ràwi wa-àdáb al-sámi* (al-Albàni, op. cit., 
267, no. 938); Takyid al-‘ilm, with the central ques- 
tion whether it is forbidden or permitted to deter- 
mine traditions in writing (ed. by Y. al-‘Ishsh, 
Damascus 1949; on this see A. Ates, in Iléhiyat 
Fakültesi Dergisi [Ankara], i (1952), 91-103; *A. al- 
*fAzzàwi, in MMIA, xxviii (1953), 330-2; M. Weis- 
weiler, in Oriens, vii (1954), 193-4); Sharaf ashab al- 
hadith, a work on the prominent significance of the 
traditionists (ed. by M. S. Hatiboglu, Ankara 1971; 
cf. al-Albani, op. cit., 268, no. 942; al-‘Ishsh, op. cit., 
212, 219); al-Sábik wa ’l-lahik, a biographical dic- 
tionary of traditionists (only known in the Chester 
Beatty ms. 3508, dating from the 7th/13th century); 
al-Mutanif fi takmilat al-Mwtalif wa ’l-mukhtalif, on 
the correct spelling and pronunciation of resembling 
proper names, gentilic names and nicknames, with 
biographical data, in addition to al-Darakutni’s [g.v.] 
al-Mw’talif (cf. al-*Ishsh, of. cit., 133-4, no. 74); al- 
Muttafik wa 'l-muftarik, a biographical lexicon of 
traditionists who, according to their name, seem to be 
one and the same person, but in fact are different 
persons (cf. al-‘Ishsh, op. cit., 131 f., no. 71); Talkhis 
al-mutashabih fi’l-rasm wa-himayat ma ashkala minhu 
min nawadir al-tashif wa ’l-wahm (al-Albani, op. cit., 
267, no. 937); al-Asma al-mubhama fi ’l-anba? al- 
muhkama, a work concerning 171 ( ?) hadiths arranged 
in alphabetical order according to the personalities 
who remain anonymous in these kadiths, concerning 
whose identification there exists confusion or differ- 
ence of opinion, but who are now ascertained by the 
author (al-Albànl, of. cit., 266, no. 933; R. Sellheim, 
op. cit., 69-73, no. 20); Müdih awhám al-djam* wa 
"I-tafrik, quoted by the author in his Te?rikh Baghdad, 
xi, 429, 4 (printed in 2 vols., Hyderabad 1378/1959 f.; 
Hatiboğlu, op. cit., 10; al-“Ishsh, op. cit., 133 no. 75); 
al-Rihla fi talab al-hadith (al-Albani, op. cit., 267, no. 
940; cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 175 ff.); Iktidà? al- 
*ilm al-*amal (ed. by al-Albàni, cf. al-Albàni, op. cit., 
266, nos. 934 and 941; A. Ates, in RIMA, iv (1958), 
14, with table); al-Fakih wa 'l-mutafakkih (ed. by I. 
al-Ansari, 2 vols., Riyád 1389/1969; cf. al-‘Ishsh, 
op. cit., 126, no. 34); for further short works on hadith, 
see al- Albani, of. cit., 266-9. Next to his A mali, which 
he dictated in the Umayyad mosque at Damascus 
(al-Albànt, o. cit., 266, no. 935; cf. al-*Ishsh, o. cit., 
I2I, nO. I), special mention should be made of three 
other works which in their own way are characteristic 
for the famous preacher: (1) al-Taffil wa-hikayat al- 
tufayliyyin, a collection of often delightful stories and 
verses built around the rich adab-theme of the *'self- 
invited guest", naturally provided—as in all the 
works of the author—with detailed chains of tradi- 
tions (printed Damascus 1346/1927 and al-Nadjaf 
1966; ms. of the 6th/12th century, Chester Beatty 
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3851); (2) al-Bukhkala@, (ed. by Ahmad Matlab et alii, 
Baghdad 1384/1964) is parallel to al-Djahiz’s well- 
known ‘Book of misers”; (3) a Risdla fi “ilm al- 
nudjüm hal al-shurü* fihi mahmüd aw madhmüm, a 
treatise on the “permitted” astronomy, including the 
astronomical chronology, and on the "'forbidden'"' 
astrology, including the prediction of astronomical 
events like eclipses (cf. M. Plessner, in Islamica, iv 
(1931), 532 f.). According to al-Sam*àni (d. 562/1167), 
al-Khatib’s works amount to 56 (in al-Dhahabi, H«f- 
faz, iii, 316; ?rr39). Ibn al-Nadjdjàr (d. 643/1245) 
numbers more than 60 (in al-Subki, Tabakdt, iii, 13), 
and Ibn Khallikàn (d. 681/1282) ca. 100, Wafayát, 
Cairo 1367/1948, i, 76 f£.). According to a register of 
al-Khatib's writings up to 453/1061 (cf. Brockelmann, 
S I, 564), the assertions of biographers and biblio- 
graphers and his own research in libraries, al-*Ishsh, 
op. cit., 120-37, records a total of 81 titles. He com- 
pletes and enlarges Brockelmann's list with 23 items 
referring to manuscripts of hitherto known and also 
unknown writings of al-Khatib. His inventory can 
further be completed and enlarged from statements 
in al-Albani, op. cit., and others, as indicated above. 
Finally, the two surveys by al-‘Ishsh, op. cit., 79-91 
and 92-119, on al-Khatib’s shaykhs, colleagues and 
pupils, one hundred in number, and on the works he 
read in Damascus, are also helpful. 
Bibliography:(a) On the Ta?rikh Baghdàd: 

H. Ritter, Orientalia, I, in Istanbuler Mitteilungen, 

i, 1933, 67-71; J.-P. Pascual, Index schématique du 

Ta’rih Bagdad, Paris 1971; O. Spies, in Isl. xlvi 

(1970), 224 (= Brockelmann, I, 401, 6f.); other 

manuscripts, e.g. Chester Beatty 4702, 4818; M. N. 

al-Albàni, Fihris makhiufàt dár al-kutub al-zàhiriy ya 

al-muntakhab min makhtijat al-hadith, Damascus 

1390/1970, 266, no. 936, cf. 269, no. 953; for ab- 

stracts and continuations see Brockelmann, I, 40r, 

S I, 563 and G. Makdisi, [bn SAgil, Damascus 1963, 

31 ff.; al-Khatib’s introductory chapter on topog- 

raphy (Ta?rikh Baghdad, i, 4-101) was published 

with a French translation by G. Salmon, L’Intro- 
duction tobographique à I’ Histoire de Bagdádh, Paris 

1904; the hadiths were compiled by Ahmad b. Mu- 

hammad al-Ghamari al-Maghribi, Miftàh al-tartib 

H-ahádith Ta?rikh al-Khatib, Cairo 1355/1936; for 

further literature see Brockelmann, op. cit.; Munir 

ud-Din Ahmed, Muslim education and the scholars’ 
social status up to the 5th century Muslim era in the 
light of Ta?rikh Baghdad, Ph.D. thesis, Hamburg 

1968. (b) In addition to the works mentioned 

in the article: Kh. Zirikli, al-A ‘lam, Cairo 1954, 

i, 166; *U. R. Kabhàla, Mw'djam ai-mwallifin, 

Damascus 1376/1957, ii, 5 f. (with the most detailed 

compilation of sources on al-Khatib); M. *A. Mu- 

darris, Rayhánat al-adab, 2nd ed., Tabriz 1347/1969, 

ii, 144 f.; M. Ben Cheneb, L’Idjdza du Cheikh ‘Abd 

el Qádir el Fásy, in Actes du XIVe Congr. Intern. 

des Orient., Paris 1908, 344 ff., no. 144; F. Rosen- 
thal, A history of Muslim historiography, 2, Leiden 

1968, index; F. Sezgin, GAS, Leiden 1967, i, index. 

(R. SELLHEIM) 

KHATIB DIMASHK [see AL-KAZWINT]. 

KHATIM [see KHATAM]. 

KHATMA, KHITMA (a.), pl. khitam, the techni- 
cal name for the recitation of the whole of the 
Kur?àn from beginning to end, the verbal noun from 
khatama, denominative verb from khátam [q.v.]. The 
complete recitation of the Kur?àn is, especially if it 
is done within a short time, a meritorious achieve- 
ment, e.g. in eight nights, as Ubayy b. Ka*b is said 
to have done (Ibn Sa*d, iii/2, 60, 23; cf. on *Uthmàn, 
ibid. , iii/1, 53, 3). It is related of Sulaym4n al-A‘mash 
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that he accomplished the khatma at times according 
to *Uthmàn's recension and at times according to the 
reading of Ibn Mas‘id. For a dead man, the reciters 
were asked to recite the kirdat al-khatamat (e.g. in 
the roor Nights in the story of the merchant Ayyüb 
and his son). In Egypt the khatma was used as an 
entertainment for guests. In modern Mecca the so- 
called tklaba is celebrated when a boy has read 
through the whole of the sacred book (the ceremony 
after the half or one-third is called isréfa). In South 
Arabia a kkatam is presented to one who has recited 
the whole book for the first time. 

Bibliography: Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 
146, 272; Landberg, Arabica, v, 126ff.; Lane, 
Arabian Nights, i, 382; Goldziher in Isl., vi (1915), 
214, on khatm al-Bukhari. (FR. Bunr*) 
KHATT (^), writing. 

i.— IN THE ARAB WORLD. 

The Arabic writing used, according to tradition, 
as early as the lifetime of Muhammad, for setting 
down the sacred text of the Kur?àn, subsequently 
underwent a diffusion corresponding to the expansion 
of the Islamic faith and to the development of the 


Islamic civilisation in which it came to full fruition. | 


order which have been posed by the linguist Marcel 
Cohen when he has reflected on the conditions of 
birth, expansion and transference of different types of 
script, and has been obliged to envisage them in the 
terms of the axiom affirming that “the use of the script 
is a function of its utility in a given society” (see 
La grande invention de l'écriture et son évolution, Paris 
1958, passim). 

The first point to be underlined in this sense is, 
without doubt, the incomparable prestige which has 
constantly been enjoyed, in the world of Islam, by an 
Arabic script borne, it could be said, by the expan- 
sion-movement of the religion with which it had been 
associated from the beginning. As the instrument of 
materialisation and transmission of a message identi- 
fied with the Divine Word, this script permitted, 
among the members of the first Muslim community, 
the precise conservation of the letter of the revelation 


' and, thus facilitating its study as well as its mem- 


A script of alphabetic and phonological type, be- | 
longing to the vast family of Semitic scripts, it shows ' 


in this capacity the characteristics of a consonantal 
script, with vocalisation signs added in the form of 
accents, and thus belongs to the category of scripts 
of which “the orthography always comprises an ele- 
ment of interpretation by the reader, an ideographic 
element” (M. Cohen). Its conditions of use and de- 
velopment were therefore determined by its asso- 
ciation with the language which it was required to 
express, in terms of social facts to which we shall 
have to return, for the Arabic language became very 
quickly a major academic and literary language, while 
experiencing here and there divergencies of articu- 
lation and pronunciation which belonged to the sphere 
of colloquial usage and were consequently ignored at 
the level of orthography. This very individual script 
was also applied to other languages where the condi- 
tions thereby created do not concern us here. 


orisation, obtained a sort of “sacred character”. 
The reality of this “consecration” is confirmed by 
the textual Arabic sources; the data regarding this 
subject, found in the Kur'àn itself and the hadith, 
also in personal opinions of various authors, deserve 
a more extensive and systematic exploration than has 
been undertaken hitherto (see, for example, the at- 
tempt made by F. Rosenthal, Significant uses of Ara- 
bic writing, in Ars Orientalis, iv (1961), 15-23; cf. 
idem, Abu Hatyan al-Tawhidi on penmanship, in Ars 
Islamica, xiii-xiv (1948), 1-30). 

At the same time, the Arabic alphabet benefited 
in its diffusion outside Arabia, from the rapid pro- 
pagation of Arabic as a liturgical and cultural lan- 
guage of the Arabo-Islamic empire, itself constituted 
shortly after the conquest to which Muhammad had 


; given the first impulse and which followed almost 


immediately upon his death. The various usages, pro- 
fane as well as religious, for which the Arabic script 


: was henceforward adopted, conferred upon it a con- 


On the other hand, in the evolution of Arabic script, | 
the shapes of the letters themselves underwent ` 


changes in appearance which were not only linked to 
the rare attempts at orthographic adaption imposed 
by the cultural milieu, but were also determined by 
other influences, technical, aesthetic and psychologi- 
cal, within Arabo-Islamic society during its evolution 
in the course of the centuries, not the least of these 
influences being the assimilation of graphic writing 
to an art-form. 

It would be impossible here to make a proper study 
of either the nature or the evolution of Arabic writ- 
ing in its many different manifestations, while taking 
into account the principal studies dealing the subject, 
without some preliminary and indispensable remarks, 
regarding both its scope and its propagation. These 
remarks can only be brief and inconclusive, because 
the perspective has been insufficiently pursued to 
this day: it appeals in fact more to the curiosity of 
the historian and the sociologist than to that of the 
specialists who have. hitherto interested themselves 
in decipherment or in stylistic analysis of Arabic 
writings. It nevertheless opens up directions of re- 
search which can only prove to be fruitful, inviting 
us to consider, behind the simple observation of 
palaeographic facts, the meaning and the value of 
the evidence carried by the documents themselves. 
Here we encounter some of the questions of a general 


siderable expansion in its territorial scope: not only 
did it take the place of local scripts previously em- 
ployed, in the same way that Arabic was to some 
extent substituted for the autochthonous languages 
temporarily reduced to an inferior role; but it was 
also offered to all Muslims, by means of the teaching 
of the Kur?àn, first written and read in Arabic, as the 
means of graphic representation of various non-Arab 
languages, those which continued to be employed or 
which were gradually revived, in various provinces of 
this rapidly-fragmented empire, or even those which 
were introduced, in differing circumstances, by new 
ethnic elements, but which all encountered, in the 
Course of the centuries, a preferential treatment linked 
to the development of states and of national feelings. 
Thus the Arabic script became the script of Iranian 
languages (such as Persian and Pashto or Afghàn) or 
Turkish languages (such as the *Othmànlt Turkish of 
the Ottoman Empire and other Turkish dialects then 
current in Adharbaydjan, in the Caucasus, in Turke- 
stan and as far away as China) languages of the Indian 
(the Urdu variety of Hindustani) and Malayan penin- 
sulas (the ancient script of Malay, as well as languages 
belonging to Madagascar and the Comoro islands), 
languages of North Africa (Berber), of mediaeval 
Spain (literature of the al jamia [q.v.]), of Slavonic 
Europe (the Croat language, for example), and of 
Black Africa (languages of the Bantu family, such as 
Swahili, or Sudanese languages, such as Hausa, Peul 
and Kanouri from the Chad region). At the same time, 
it was the object of other episodic usages (for more 
precise details and essential bibliography, see M. 
Cohen, Grande invention, 184-6, and doc. 109-11). 
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It would thus not only appear difficult to distin- 
guish formally from the Arabic script the various 
Scripts of the Islamic domain which borrowed its 
alphabet, but it is even more difficult to draw with 
precision, over the course of the centuries, the con- 
tours of the geographical area marked by its usage. 
The historical mutations of the Muslim world, losing 
some of its provinces, making gains in other directions 
and attaining its actual limits by the device of pro- 
selytism and peaceful conversion, provoked constant 
modifications in the parallel developments of a lan- 
guage, a religion and a script, whose contour-lines did 
not necessarily coincide. There were of course some 
absolute regressions on the part of Islam and of 
Arabic speaking (the reconquests of Spain and of 
Sicily, for example), resulting in a similar abandon- 
ment of Arabic graphisms, except in the case of orna- 
mental inscriptions; but there were also cases where 
the spoken Arabic language declined, ceasing to cope 
adequately with the administrative or literary re- 
quirements, but the Arabic script survived, linked to 
the maintenance of the academic Arabic languages in 
circles still Islamised. Also, there were cases of Islamic 
gains, at once territorial and demographic, especially 
notable in South-East Asia and Black Africa, which 
resulted in an expansion of Arabic graphisms surpas- 
sing that of the language, to correspond with that of 
the Muslim faith itself; on the other hand, areas Isla- 
mised in ancient times, where Arabic retained its 
prestige as a religious language, have seen in modern 
times a decline in the use of the Arabic script, as 
decisions have been taken favouring the phonetic 
notation of, for example, Turkish, Malay, Malagasy 
or African languages into the Latin, and sometimes 
the Cyrillic alphabet. 

The consequences of these various phenomena of 
replacement, or on the contrary, of adoption, of the 
Arabic script cannot be evaluated quantitively in a 
precise manner, any more than can the effects of the 
recent tendency to an increased utilisation of this 
script, in the Arab countries, for the practical reasons 
of the proliferation of documentary material and 
especially of the progress of education and the spread 
of literacy, familiarising the vast masses of the popu- 
lation with the alphabet. 

This progress at least seems clear-cut, and the 
crystallisation of sentiments linked to a new con- 
sciousness of Arabism and of its cultural patrimony 
even today reinforces the vogue and the universality 
of a script which has never ceased to transcend, as a 
mode of symbolic expression, the frontiers of the 
Arabic-speaking world. We know in fact to what ex- 
tent its characters, privileged symbols of a true 
politico-religious unity, were able, by emotional as 
well as practical means, to impress upon the minds 
of Muslims of every race and every country that re- 
Cognised them, from the classical period of Islam on- 
wards, their superior and incontestable artistic worth. 

In that period, in fact, when the triumphant society 
which had adopted the Arabic characters used them 
for utilitarian ends (archives, historical inscriptions, 
coinage, writings of all kinds) or for sacred purposes 
(copies of the Kur?4n, pious inscriptions, religious 
texts), the script was tending through its use in these 
media towards a high degree of aesthetic and deco- 
rative accomplishment in accordance with certain 
rules of formal beauty, as well as with the exigencies 
of literal meaning. The practice of writing Arabic 
was from that time onward an art, as well as a science, 
reserved for initiates. All the same, the experts in 
calligraphy were judged worthy, and this has‘ re- 
mained the general rule in every Muslim society, to 
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attain to the double distinction of artist and respected 
sage, acceding sometimes to the rank of masters of 
the “science of letters" (see HUROF), itself a branch 
of the divinatory science of djafr [q.v.] and an in- 
strument of a talismanic art linked to certain aspects 
of mystical speculation. 

This exceptional situation regarding the Arabic 
script over the centuries, in a particularly vast world 
where the “thing written” was at once admired and 
preserved, is insufficient alone to explain the abun- 
dance and the variety of documents on which today 
all knowledge of the forms belonging to this script, 
and their history, must rely. Developments of another 
order must also be invoked, among them one factor 
which in its way considerably influenced the develop- 
ment of Arabic civilisation, viz. the widespread manu- 
facture of paper in the lands of Islam from the 3rd/ 
goth century onward (see KAGHID). The expansion of 
this industry, which was not without effect in the 
sphere of economic exchanges and the transmission 
of sciences, facilitated the manifestations of the art 
of writing in providing the most convenient medium, 
with the smoothness of its surface and its lightness, 
a medium that was durable and not too costly. 
Sheets of paper of various formats, which could be 
carried, rolled up, folded and sealed, thus supplied 
the indispensable material for innumerable letters 
and archives, the latter sometimes enriched with 
artistic and illuminated signatures, which came to 
supersede the rare and costly specimens previously 
represented by pieces of tanned skin or parchment 
[see Dy1LD) as well as by papyri (see K1rTAs]. Their 
use permitted hand-written books, preserving in Ara- 
bic the texts of literary or academic works so that they 
proliferated at such a rate that the profession of 
copyist-cum-book-seller ‘became, in the mediaeval 
Islamic cities, a profitable occupation in the context 
of the growth in popularity of “reading-rooms’’ and 
of private libraries [see KHIZzANA]. It was not only 
intellectual life that gained a fortunate boost; but 
from that time on, the educated Muslim became a 
indefatigable writer, recording the oral tradition of 
his masters through the medium of the written word, 
never hesitating to comment upon or summarise, 
pen in hand, his own works as well as those of his 
predecessors, from whom he gladly reproduced 
extracts and quotations. 

In the same line are the effects of another tech- 
nical invention, which came much later to the Is- 
lamic world, that of printing with movable characters. 
From its expansion in the Near East in the second 
half of the 19th century—four centuries after its 
invention and diffusion in western Europe (although 
impressions on blocks of wood had made their 
appearance in the ‘Abbasid period, in the 4th/roth 
century for the reproduction of prayers in Arabic 
and of talismanic formulas; cf. M. Cohen, Grande 
invention pl. 53)—dates a new transformation in the 
conditions of usage of Arabic writing, which have 
recently been further aided by the advent of typing 
and other industrial processes. The phenomenon, 
interesting to consider in itself, could have resulted 
in a radical normalisation of Arabic writing, an 
undertaking which is still recommended in some 
quarters today in the form of various projects for 
the improvement or even the replacement of the 
traditional alphabet. In fact, it resulted only in the 
hardening of some types of usage, halting, in favour 
of the most widespread cursive, that is the “oriental” 
cursive, the evolution of signs which have preserved 
to this day in printed texts the features of a hand- 
written script. 
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We must return to the various functions supplied 
by Arabic writing in the mediaeval world in order to 
understand the abundance of stylistic varieties 
which corresponded, in spite of its constant orthog- 
raphy, to successive or concomitant stages of its 
development in the course of the centuries. 

The writing practised by government scribes in 
their compilation of archives or their official doc- 
uments could not be the same as that of calligraph- 
ers working to satisfy the taste for luxury of some 
patron, nor that of pious people copying the texts of 
the Kur?'àn, nor that of scholars making rough 
drafts or taking down speeches and discussions as 
dictation, nor that of merchants writing private 
letters and statements of account, nor that of makers 
of amulets and magical diagrams, for example. The 
greater or lesser degree of legibility required in each 
case— whether it was a case of documents intended to 
be widely read or appreciated solely from an artistic 
angle, or designs of limited, technical and sometimes 
even esoteric usage—intervened to modify the types 
of letters used; thus certain types of script reserved 
for certain uses are differentiated, scripts of diplo- 
macy or of business accounts, for example, but 
also artistic scripts illustrated by inscriptions on 
objects of common usage, such as the illegible 
anthropomorphic scripts whose letters, on precious 
objects of inlaid metal, are disguised as the gesticu- 
lations of small figures (see on this subject, D.S. 
Rice, The Wade Cup in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Paris 1954, 22-33), or on the contrary, the rigid and 
simple ‘‘kific’ or ‘‘astronomical’” scripts used 
particularly for the figures and other markings born 
by astrolabes (see for example, M. Destombes, Les 
chiffres coufiques des instruments astronomiques 
arabes, in Physis, ii (1960), 197-210). 

Other types may have been given shape by the in- 
fluence of the many different regional milieux and 
national temperaments which coexisted in the 
world of Islam and whose heritages it is difficult to 
define with certainty. Even if our remarks on this 
subject may be connected with reflections con- 
cerning other families of scripts (see the collective 
work devoted to L'écriture et la psychologie des 
peuples. XXIIe Semaine de Synthése, Paris 1963), 
the ethnico-linguistic procedures which are often 
applied to these local schools of writing should not 
be handled without caution. It may be admitted, for 
example, that the resources of artistic imagination 
belonging to Iranian and Turkish artisans were the 
origin of some of the finest compositions which have 
ever been executed in angular Arabic characters, 
and it is fashionable to give the credit to the ornamen- 
tal artists of the eastern provinces. Living in the 
semi-independent kingdoms of Khuràásàn and Sistàn, 
as well as in the Iranised Baghdad of the Büyids, for 
example, they could be counted among the artisans 
most active in the embellishment of ornamental 
writing, their efforts being parallel to those which 
they pursued in imposing their own style upon the 
intricacies of the arabesque. They must also often 
have been the initiators of the styles which sub- 
sequently spread towards the western regions of 
the world of Islam, and they must have contributed 
to the popularity there of motifs at once calligraphic 
and floral, enriched with geometric embroidery, 
which were adopted there after a short lapse of time. 
But the exact role played by ethnic association 
cannot be appreciated any more than the relations 
uniting, as some scholars express it, the melodic 
line of Arabic music or song and the almost undu- 
lating and dynamic rhythm towards which the most 


elegant Arabic cursive scripts are always obliged to 
tend. 

At other levels, other technical factors were in- 
volved, regarding notably the length of time required 
to execute a certain specimen of calligraphy one or 
more times, according to the material and the process 
chosen, according to the originality peculiar to the 
“hand” of each artist, and the opportunity he had of 
transferring inflections or inspiration from different 
styles. It was often the opportunities offered to the 
artisans, to the stone-cutters or the scribes, by the 
material at their disposal, according to the periods 
and according to the areas, which determined the 
birth of different styles, attributed also to the per- 
sonality of the famous calligraphers who invented 
them or illustrated them and who are mentioned in 
the accounts traditionally repeated or amplified by 
the ancient Arab authors. As regards the handling 
of the pen, echoes are found in western works having 
taken as the basis of their developments, in the 
Europe of the 19th century, information still alive in 
the Ottoman empire (see for example, ch. ii of A. 
Herbin, Essai de calligraphie orientale, Paris 1803). 
Each time there is stressed the importance of the 
kalam [q.v.] and of the manner of cutting it; attention 
is also drawn to the types of ink used; the other items 
of equipment of the copyist are listed (see the precise 
details supplied on this subject by A. Grohmann, 
Arabische Paläographie, i, Graz-Vienna-Cologne 
1967, completed by the more recent commentaries 
supplied by J. Sadan, Encore du nouveau sur scribes 
et copistes, in REI, xlv (1975). But we should not 
at the same time forget the influence exerted by 
the utilisation of different techniques, which were 
prevalent both for monumental and furniture in- 
scriptions and could range from incision and sculp- 
ture in champlevé, in stone and stucco, to painting 
on plaster or pottery, to carving on metal, to in- 
scriptions in relief or to the complex construction of 
mosaics with cubes of glass and especially, with 
fragments of brick and ceramic. 

Actual fact does not allow us to establish, as has 
sometimes been suggested, that there are two 
separate categories of Arabic characters, one repre- 
sented by epigraphic documents of every genre and 
the other by manuscript texts. It is known, in fact, 
that the eminent calligraphers often provided, by 
setting them down on paper, the models for inscrip- 
tions subsequently executed in every other manner 
and that a trait peculiar to the artisans of the 
mediaeval Muslim world was that they loved to 
prove their virtuosity by transposing, from one 
material to another, and from painting to sculp- 
ture, or from metal to ceramic, or conversely, 
worked. It seems, on the other hand, that the supple 
involutions of rounded letters, sometimes credited 
solely to the talent of the copyist, are found from 
the 6th/12th century onward in monumental in- 
scriptions and that there is, on the other hand, no 
shortage of ancient manuscript having recourse to 
the angular characters incorrectly described as 
"Japidary". But in any case, it must be admitted 
that the nature of the technique practised is often 
sufficient to explain the variations, at the same 
time multiple and concurrent, without being of 
exactly simultaneous usage, that are to be found 
among inscribed compositions, of the same date and 
of the same origin, established on different material 
bases. There is no doubt that here we find the deter- 
mining cause of much in the way of subsequent 
stylistic ramifications, of which the birth would 
otherwise appear fortuitous. 
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Here should be added the effects of choices which 
are more difficult to discern in their motivations, for 
they were linked with the very attitude of mediaeval 
Muslim society to artistic invention, to its taste for 
the repetition of formulas and the conventions of 
workshops, to its admiration for redundance and 
sumptuousness which developed under the aegis 
of patrons motivated as much by love of ostentation 
as by concern for their own glory, and which gave 
rise to the refinement of sumptuous manuscripts 
which multiplied in the same way as that of monu- 
mental and movable epigraphs. These last factors in 
the differentiation of shapes acted, however, without 
going against the spirit of conservatism which 
marked Arabic writing on the level of orthography 
and which held to a great extent to the spirit of an 
Arabo-Islamic civilisation conscious of its superiority, 
at the same time reserving to a small élite the mo- 
nopoly of a written communication of limited 
accessibility and destined to remain thus. 

For all these various reasons (more extensively 
developed by J. Sourdel-Thomine, The development 
of Arabic script, in Cambridge History of Arabic 
Literature, i, ch. x), the Arabic script was abundantly 
used in an Islamic milieu over the course of the 
centuries, and innumerable documents bear witness 
to it. Such wealth excites admiration, but it also 
explains the difficulties always encountered by those 
wishing to study it methodically: the world of 
Arab palaeography remains that of scattered and 
unevenly accomplished exploratory studies, where 
general surveys of sufficient completeness are lacking 
as well as systematic inventories of such-and-such 
a series of specimens and the information they 
provide. 

In the absence of any means of ameliorating this 
deficiency, we shall content ourselves here with 
presenting a provisional survey of the results ob- 
tained. On the one hand we shall stress the defects 
in orientation of the scanty working-material that 
exists, and on the other hand we shall indicate the 
principal opportunities that present themselves for 
tackling this vast question, pursuing a double ap- 
proach: bringing out on the one hand the specific 
traits of an Arabic script remarkable to the present 
day for the consistency of its system of transcrip- 
tion, whilst drawing attention on the other hand to 
important chronological phases discernible in the 
evolution of its shapes. Furthermore, it should 
never be forgotten that in addition to these major 
stages, there were secondary phases, linked together. 
following one another in succession or on the con- 
trary overlapping, in a somewhat anarchic process of 
development, according to the changing modalities of 
usage and the great artistic flowering to which 
allusion has been made above. 

As the science of studying Arabic graphisms, 
which figures among the modern disciplines of 
orientalism but remains a science in its infancy, 
Arabic palaeography has not yet given birth to a 
single manual or introductory work other than one 
major publication, which after many years of 
planning remains incomplete. The idea for this work 
first occurred to Adolf Grohmann when he atten- 
ded the lectures given on this subject by Josef von 
Karabacek in r9ro and 1912 at the University of 
Vienna. Only two volumes have appeared to this 
date (A. Grohmann, Arabische Paláographie, Teil i, 
Vienna 1967; Teil ii, Vienna 1971), which there is 
little hope of ever seeing completed. The historical 
summary of the first efforts devoted to the study of 
Arabic writing, first in the Islamic world (i, 4-32), 
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then among a growing group of western orientalists 
from the beginning of the 17th century to the 
present day (i, 32-65) is followed, after remarks 
bearing on materials of writing (Die Beschreibstoffe, 
i, 66-131) only by analyses concerning the types of 
writing defined by the author as “lapidary” (Das 
Schriftwesen. Die Lapidarschrift, ii, 3-290), types 
whose study is certainly of vital importance, but 
whose various aspects are not sufficient to charac- 
terise the evolution of Arabic writing in its entirety. 

There is also the survey, meticulous but of limited 
scope, compiled by B. Moritz in roro in the first 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam (s.v. ARABIA]. 
Other similarly hasty surveys followed, which at- 
tempted notably to place Arabic writing among the 
various systems known of notation of language 
signs (thus M. Cohen, Grande invention, esp. 181-6, 
234-8, and 328-30, where the previous works are 
mentioned and remarks of a methodological order 
made; see also J. Sourdel-Thomine, L’écriture arabe 
et son évolution ornementale, M. Rodinson, Le monde 
islamique et l'extension de l'écriture arabe, in. L'écri- 
ture et la psychologie des peuples, 249-61, 263-77, 
and D. Divinger, The alphabet, a key to the history of 
mankind’, London and New York 1968, i, 210-15), or 
which attempted to place it before a more extensive 
public by increasing the number of illustrations (thus 
E. Kühnel, Islamische Schriftkunst, Berlin 1942; 
A. M. Schimmel, Islamic calligraphy, in Iconography 
of religions, section xxii/1, Leiden 1970; N. Zayn 
al-Din, Musawwar al-khatt al-‘arabi, Baghdad 1968, 
or idem, Bada?i‘ al-khajt al-‘arabi, Baghdad 1972). 
Yet others have been content to place the accent on 
certain aspects of the problem (thus M. Minovi and 
Ph. Ackermann, Calligraphy. An outline history, in 
A. U. Pope, A survey of Persian art, ii (1939), 1707-42; 
N. Abbott, Arabic palaeography in Ars Islamica, 
viii (1941), 67-104, which combined with a critical 
study of the preceding account, replies to certain 
positions adopted by A. Jeffery on the possibilities of 
identification of ancient Arabic scripts). Finally, 
there have been others who have confined themselves, 
either to a geographical area (for example O. Houdas, 
Essai sur l'écriture maghrébine, in Nouveaux mélanges 
orientaux, 1886, 85-112) or to a period (S. al- 
Munadidiid, Dirasat fi ta?rikh al-khatt al-‘arabi 
mundhu bidáyatihi ila nihayat al-‘asr al-umawi, 
Beirut 1972), or to both of these at once (S. Y. 
al-Djabüri, a/-Khaft al-‘arabi wa-tatawwuruhu fi 
lusty al-‘abbasiyya fi ’l-“Irak, Baghdad 1962), or 
even to the work of a single calligrapher (D. S. 
Rice, The unique Ibn al-Bawwáb manuscript in the 
Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 1955). Here there are 
only to be found provisional elements and incom- 
plete syntheses upon groups of graphical variations 
which seem, by their very volume, to have dampened 
the enthusiasm of the specialists, who, although a 
list of their works might give the impression that 
each of these subjects was covered at length, have 
never dealt with more than a small part of an im- 
mense and still partially unknown field. 

But these sometimes superficial works have never- 
theless surpassed in ambition the tentative en- 
deavours to which other scholars too often confined 
themselves, collecting and regrouping, in the form 
of simple books of plates, specimens considered as 
typical of Arabic writing used, here or there, in 
such-and-such a period. Hence the several albums, 
often with ambitious titles, of which the most im- 
portant since the end of the 19th century are easily 
listed (W. Wright, Facsimiles of manuscripts and in, 
scriptions, Oriental series, Palaeographical Society- 
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London 1875-83; B. Moritz, Arabic palaeography, 
Cairo 1905; E. Tisserant, Specimina codicum orien- 
talium, Bonn 1914; A. J. Arberry, Specimens of 
Arabic and Persian palaeography, London 1939; 
G. Vajda, Album de paléographie arabe, Paris 1959; 
S. al-Munadjdjid, al-Kitab al-‘arabi al-makhtut 
ila ’l-karn al-‘ashir al-hidjri, i. al-Namadhidj, Cairo 
1960), and to which may be added collections of 
exercises in decipherment conceived at any early 
date (such as M. Bresnier, Eléments de calligraphie 
orientale. Algiers-Paris 1855, or L. Cheikho, Spéci- 
mens de cent écritures arabes pour la lecture des 
manuscrits anciens et. modernes, Beirut 1885 and 
1895). 

In fact a search has to be made in works belong- 
ing to disciplines other than palaeography, in the 
narrow sense of the term, in order to find some of the 
most positive results regarding the study of Arab 
characters. Thus we may mention the important 
data obtained concerning the writing of the first 
centuries, through the progress of the science of 
papyrology. To the conclusions, today considered 
obsolete, reached by a Silvestre de Sacy and forming 
the basis for subsequent researches (as in his Nouveaux 
aperçus sur l'histoire de l'écriture chez les Arabes du 
Hedjaz, in JA, x, (1827), 209-31), there have suc- 
ceeded the publications of results owed to the ex- 
perience of Adolf Grohmann or of N. Abbott, as 
well as several other specialists (see on this subject 
the synthesis-data in A. Grohmann, From the world 
of Arabic papyri, Cairo 1952, esp. 69-93, and Ein- 
führung und Chrestomathie zur arabischen Papyrus- 
kunde, i, Prague 1955, esp. 88-103; cf. Arabische 
Papyruskunde, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, i/2, 
Leiden-Cologne 1966). These permit appreciation of 
the true value of such texts, difficult to decipher 
but of unquestionable historical authenticity, of 
which however only most incomplete series have yet 
been published, in occasional articles or in the cata- 
logues of some great collections. 

Also, there is the information provided by works 
of numismatics, starting with monetary materials 
(pieces of all kinds, jetons, glass weights and even 
seals) most often datable with certainty, emanating 
from equally identifiable mint centres and bearing 
inscriptions composed invariably in carefully exe- 
cuted scripts. These types of information have sel- 
dom been collated as they deserve, though mention 
should be made of the first results in this field, 
contained either in catalogues compiled according to 
modern rules (see the table of letter-forms set out 
by J. Walker, 4 catalogue of the Arab-Byzantine and 
Post-Reform Umayyad coins, London 1956, p. cii), or 
in specialised Corpus essays (see for example, the 
remarks of a palaeographic order contained in G. C. 
Miles, Early Arabic glass weights and stamps, New 
York 1948, 29). 

Studies which have proved particularly fruitful, 
from the viewpoint of palaeography, are the works 
devoted by epigraphists to this decorative aspect 
of Arabic inscriptions and to the ornamental distor- 
tions of their characters, which constitute one of 
the most significant features. Not only has the sys- 
tem inaugurated by Samuel Flury concerning certain 
artistic schools locatable in time as in space (see for 
example, his Islamische Schriftbander, Amida- 
Diyarbeky XI. Jahrhundert, Basel-Paris 1920; idem, 
Le décor épigraphique des monuments de Ghazna, in 
Syria, vi (1925), 60-90; idem, Le décor épigraphique 
des monuments fatimides du Caire, in Syria, xvii 
(1936), 365-76; and Ornamental Kufic inscriptions on 
pottery, in A. U. Pope, A survey of Persian art, ii, 


1743-69) have continued to be followed for other 
periods or other places (thus V. A. Kratchovskaya, 
Notices sur les inscriptions de la mosquée Djoum‘a 
à Véramine, in REI, v (1931), 25-38; idem, Ornamen- 
tal Naskhi inscriptions, in A. U. Pope, Survey, ii, 
1770-85, and Evolyuisia kufigeskogo pi$ma v Sredney 
Azii, in Epigrafika Vostoka, iii, (1949), 46-100; J. 
Sourdel-Thomine, Epitaphes coufiques de Báb Saghir, 
in Les monumenis ayyoubides de Damas, iv, Paris 
1950; idem, Le coufique alépin de l'époque seljoukide, 
in Mélanges L. Massignon, iii, Damascus 1957, 301-17, 
and Le style des inscriptions arabo-siciliennes à 
l'époque des rois normands, in. Études d'orientalisme 
dédiées à Lévi-Provengal, i, Paris 1962, 307-15; 
M. Ocafia Jiménez, El cufico hispano y su evolución, 
Madrid 1970), but a similar method has been applied 
to the study of inscriptions on movable objects (L. 
Volov-Golombek, Piaited Kufic on Samanid epi- 
graphic pottery, in Ars Islamica, vi (1966), 107-33). 
Then the procedure used for precise cases has also on 
occasion received particular attention (thus J. 
Sourdel-Thomine, Quelques réflexions sur l’écriture des 
premières stèles arabes du Caire, in Annales islamolo- 
giques, xi (1972), 23-35). Elsewhere, observations of 
this type have been collected and linked together in 
an ambitious treatment, such as that which was 
attempted by Adolf Grohmann, starting from a 
truly encyclopaedic knowledge of the question, but 
in a manner too diffused to allow a clear perspective 
of the evolution of the whole phenomenon (see A. 
Grohmann, Arabische Paldographie, ii, cited above, 
of which the plan of research has been announced by 
the author in The origin and early development of 
floriated Kufic, in Ars Orientalis, ii, (1957), 183-213). 

Finally, the studies brought to fruition more 
specifically under the disciplines of codicology, the 
Science of manuscripts and their dating, utilising 
with profit the examination of their various external 
Characteristics, must in their turn not be forgotten, 
even if they are still far from attaining a degree of 
scientific precision sufficient to bring to palaeog- 
raphy the elements of certainty that might be ex- 
pected. There is, in fact, a contrast between the 
minute care taken by the scribes, users and owners of 
every copy of an Arabic text to add to it notes 
supplying its history, on the one hand, and the in- 
sufficient use, on the other hand, made of these notes 
in modern times to establish the dating of these 
copies and, thereby, the classification and verifica- 
tion of their scripts. 

Certainly, the details recorded in modern cata- 
logues, details supplied by the title pages or the 
final pages of manuscripts and enabling us to date 
them by means of their colophons as well as by 
the various marks of ownership, certificates of 
donation such as wakfs [q.v.], seals, reading marks 
and certificates of audition that they contain, have 
served as points of reference, in the case where they 
have been noted: introductions to critical editions of 
good quality, presentations of collections, studies 
bearing on the conditions of transmission of ancient 
texts, announcements of discoveries shedding new 
light on opinions previously held (see for example, J. 
Schacht, Sur quelques manuscrits de la bibliothèque 
de la mosquée d'al-Qarawiyyin à Fès, in Mélanges 
Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1962, 271-84, or S. M. Stern, 
A Manuscript from the library of the Ghaznawid 
Amir ‘Abd al-Rashid, in Paintings from Islamic lands, 
Oriental Studies no. 4, Oxford 1969). 

Nor has use ever been made for purposes of syste- 
matic classification nor of description of series of 
manuscripts belonging to such-and-such a type of 
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script, for there has been no attempt, on sufficiently 
broad bases, to make recensions with the purpose of 
establishing the chronological sequences of dated 
specimens, which would themselves be subjected to 
necessary palaeographic analyses. Two difficulties 
are encountered here: these are (1i) the extra- 
ordinary quantity of copies of Arabic texts pre- 
served to this day and (2) the insufficient knowledge 
that we have of them, the resources of some public 
libraries being incompletely studied in the West as 
well as in the East, and the relative importance of the 
contents of private libraries not yet catalogued or 
even sometimes noticed. It is to be hoped that in the 
future such inventories will be put to proper use; 
this will have to depend on a previous recension of 
the accessible Arabic manuscripts, an enterprise 
which is at present impossible in spite of the results 
contained in the monumental collections of works 
written in Arabic owed to C. Brockelmann and, more 
recently, to F. Sezgin. These inventories will enable 
us to fix with confidence the exact moment of ap- 
pearance of a certain palaeographic feature, be- 
longing to a certain local milieu or a certain well- 
known workshop. This is not yet possible, but one 
may at least use for first approximations the re- 
marks supplied by the best catalogues of manuscripts 
and, by listing autograph signatures or references to 
contemporary copyists, enlarge considerably the 
actual field of research of the palaeographers. 

To these data may profitably be added the results 
gleaned from thorough searches of archives containing 
official or private documents of all kinds (see remarks 
on the documentary wealth of a source of this type 
in J. Sourdel-Thomine and D. Sourdel, Nouveaux 
documents sur l'histoire religieuse et sociale de Damas 
au moyen áge, in REI, xxxii (1964), 1-2; A propos des 
documents de la grande mosquée de Damas conser- 
vés à Istamboul. Résultats de la Seconde Enquête, in 
ibid., xxxiii (1965), 73-85). Here there is to be found 
palaeographic evidence of the first importance, rang- 
ing from notary acts [see WATHIKA] to requests or 
personal letters (for publications of letters of this 
kind see, for example, A Dietrich, Arabische Briefe 
aus der Papyrussammlung der Hamburger Staats- und 
Universitáüts-Bibliothek, Hamburg 1955; S. M. Stern, 
Petitions from the Mamluk period, in BSOAS, xxix 
(1966), 233-76, with reference to his previous ar- 
ticles on the requests on the Fatimid or Ayyibid 
epoch; D. Sourdel, Deux documents relatifs a la 
communauté hanbalite de Damas, in BEO, xxv (1972), 
141-51). 

But the most abundant source of elements immedia- 
tely of use for a rational knowledge of Arabic writing 
still remain, amid all these manuscripts relics, these 
copies of the Kur?àn, which have already supplied 
the material for a special chapter of philological and 
palaeographic research. In the same way that the 
modalities of recension of the Kur?anic text and the 
divergencies of reading to which certain of its pas- 
sages can give rise led to the development, during 
the early centuries of Islam, of the first grammatical 
as well as exegetical studies. Hence copies of the 
Kur?4n offer the most solid base that we have to this 
day for describing the evolution of fine Arabic 
characters. 

Catalogued since the end of the x9th century in 
the major western collections of which they were a 
part, these copies were the source of the studies of 
“hieratic’ angular calligraphy which form the 
basic material for G. Bergstrásser and O. Pretzl 
(Geschichte des Qorans, iii, Leipzig 1938), who sum- 
marise in this volume their previous essays and 
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especially for the series of new hypotheses subse- 
quently expressed by N. Abbott (The rise of the North 
Arabic script and its Kuranic development, Chicago 
1939), A. Jeffery (review in The Moslem World, xxx 
(1940), 191-8), R. Blachére (Introduction au Coran, 
Paris 1947, 83-9), and G. Levi Della Vida (Frammenti 
coranici in carattere cufico nella Biblioteca Vaticana, 
Vatican 1947), without forgetting the very illumi- 
nating note by A. Grohmann (The problem of dating 
early Qur’ans, in Isl., xxxiii (1958), 213-31) taking 
the discovery of a new fragment of the Kur?àn on 
papyrus as a basis for proposing the attribution to 
the rst/7th century copies of the style previously 
called hidjazi. 

Certainly, the conclusions reached till now, 
especially concerning the calligraphic material in 
ornamental '*küfic" known as “lapidary’”, remain 
fragile and imprecise. There is no scientifically de- 
fensible position other than to suspend in this re- 
gard all judgement until there have been made, with 
the most minute observations of detail, regroupings 
by families, which comparisons and careful indexing 
will perhaps enable us to apportion chronologically 
and geographically. There is no guarantee even that 
the points of reference established then will not 
appear to be deceptive in regard to the work of re- 
search and analysis which they will require and 
which would have to take account of extensive 
collections not yet inventoried like that of the Da- 
mascus Kur?àns of Istanbul (cf. J. Sourdel-Thomine 
and D. Sourdel, Nouveaux documents). But, in spite 
of these reservations, the several working hypotheses 
already adopted, according to which were recently 
classified in an approximative manner the 164 
exhibits of a remarkable exhibition of Kur?4ns 
of all kinds (see M. Lings and Y. H.Safadi, The 
Quran. Catalogue of an exhibition of Quran manu- 
scripts at the British Library, 3 April — 15 August 
1976), prove themselves to be indispensible in ena- 
bling the reconstruction, by means of Kur?anic 
scripts alone, of the history of Arabic manuscript 
writing and its enrichment through elaboration of 
forms and the introduction of illuminations some- 
times foreign to the shapes of the letters. 

Beside these various scientific considerations, 
there are furthermore the data supplied by the an- 
cient textual sources which have for a long time 
served as a basis for the reflections of the specialists 
and which should not be neglected. Even if most 
often they do no more than repeat one another and 
thereby ensure the permanence, to the modern 
milieux of calligraphers, of notions which were 
enunciated by the authors of the mediaeval period 
and which seem to have been subsequently perpet- 
uated without being always fully understood, they 
Show the interest felt by an erudite traditional 
society in the writing which it used, and they reflect 
in this sense the fruits of an instructive and solid 
experiment. 

Certainly, the ideas which to this day have been 
extracted and expressed in western surveys corres- 
pond to a view of the problems at once formal and 
incomplete. What has been largely extracted from 
them is either the names of famous scribes considered 
to be the heads of schools and presented in the course 
of accounts of an anecdotal character, or enunciation 
of rules of calligraphy remaining obscure in the 
absence of an adequate terminology, or lists of 
technical terms, especially those which were in use 
to designate the styles of writing which scholars 
were content to enumerate. Even when an approach 
has been made on a more critical level, and attempts 


made to determine the exact bearing of the terms 
adopted, to this day it is rare for sure conclusions to 
be reached. Whence arise the discussions which are 
still pursued among modern authors; and whence 
certain divergencies of interpretation concerning the 
text of the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (end of the 4th/ 
1oth century), regarding the hidjázi and k&fi styles in 
the writing of the first Kur?4ns, may be chosen as 
examples (on this question, see e.g. N. Abbott, 
North Arabic script, 17-18, 23-25, 29-30). Researches 
such as have been pursued regarding the expression 
al-khajt al-mansüb or any other expression borrowed 
from the mediaeval vocabulary of copyists have in 
fact regularly ended in an impasse, the arguments 
used succeeding only in producing literary state- 
ments devoid of a direct link with the reality of the 
written documents: the deficiency, which was only 
accentuated progressively with the transmissions 
and transpositions of the same formulae from one 
author and one text to another, already affected the 
definitions of the most ancient historical sources 
accessible to us, of which the developments were never 
accompanied by explicit illustrations. 

Nevertheless, this deficiency, which should be 
stressed, does not prevent the specialised Arabic 
literature from having a unique position in shedding 
a light, in certain cases on the past of a writing 
which forms the subject of the first kitàb al-khajf, 
kitáb al-kuttáb and kitab al-kitába, dealing with 
the types of script themselves, the presentation of the 
letters, the orthography, the grammar, the style, 
and the administrative techniques, The most ancient 
of these treatments date back to the 3rd/gth century, 
such as that of al-Baghdadi, where there are signif- 
icant links with different passages included in the 
works of a contemporary polygraph like Ibn Kutay- 
ba (see D. Sourdel, Le Livre des secretaires de ‘Abdal- 
lah al-Bagdadi, in BEO, xiv (1952-4), 115-63; cf. 
J. Sadan, Encore du nouveau sur scribes et copistes). 

The encyclopaedic enterprises which such endeav- 
ours represented, and which sometimes came to give 
the tinge of a more literary research when they 
were conducted by an author like al-Tawhidi, were 
constantly reviewed and enriched throughout the 

, Mediaeval period until the works of the Mamlük 
period which paid particular attention, as previously 
had the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, to various types 
of script or kAwftf. The chapter which al- Kalkashandi 
devotes to these (Subh al-a‘sha, ed. Cairo, ii) wonder- 
fully illustrates the importance of information thus 
gathered by a man of secretarial training, calling 
upon his own experience of chancellery practices to 
present a survey in which he enumerates the six 
principal types of Arabic script, which he designates 
by the names al-Tiuimar al-kamil, mukhtaşar al- 
Ttimar, al-Thulth, al-Tawki‘, al-Rika© and al- 
Ghubár. But one could equally well cite the text, 
recently published, of an author of the 1oth/16th 
century, Muhammad b., al-Hasan al-Tibi (Djémi‘ 
mahàsin kitabat  al-kuttáb, ed. S. al-Munadjdjid, 
Beirut 1962). 

All the commentaries thus attached to ancient 
calligraphic varieties, themselves classed in groups 
and sub-groups according to a system varying some- 
what according to the authors, furnish in fact the 
elements of a traditional science which preserves 
its diffuse historical validity and whose ambiguities 
certain western palaeographers have partially suc- 
ceeded in surmounting. Not only have they seen 
there a means of access to details of protocol put into 
practice in various periods by the bureaucracy of the 
Muslim states for-their official correspondence, but 
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the chronological indications developed in this 
manner have permitted them to determine, from Ibn 
Mukla (273-328/886-940) to Ibn al-Bawwāb (d. 
418/1022 or 432/1032) and to Yakit al-Musta‘simi 
(640-58/1242-58) the most logically-supposed phases 
of a progression towards the elegance and suppleness 
which characterised, over the centuries, the evolution 
of the Arabic writing practised by scribes and copy- 
ists. 

Such are the works on which at present our know- 
ledge of the history of Arabic writing rests. The 
provisional assessments which may be drawn from 
them can conveniently be grouped under a small 
number of rubrics. 

The first of these rubrics concerns the archaic 
Arabic writing which is seen to appear in the rst/ 
7th century and the importance of which rests on 
two fundamental features: the coherence, on the one 
hand, of its system cf consonantal notation based on 
the existence of an alphabet, defective perhaps but 
already well established; and on the other hand, the 
normative quality accorded to it from that time, 
which was to enable its form to be maintained under 
the most elaborate of later graphical variations. 

This archaic or primitive Arabic writing was em- 
ployed in Arabia at the very beginning of Islam, 
from the lifetime of Mubammad and during the cal- 
iphates of his immediate successors. The most ancient 
sources of evidence other than literary at our dis- 
posal are firstly, rare and uncertain: fragments of 
undated copies of the Xur'ànic text or letters of 
Mubammad on parchment of which the authenticity 
has not yet been firmly demonstrated. Subsequently, 
some inscriptions are found on coinages of the type 
known as Arabo-Sasanid or Arabo-Byzantine, and of 
greater importance are various lapidary remains, no- 
tably an epitaph from 31/652 preserved on a stele in 
the Cairo museum, of which the alphabet has already 
been extensively studied, and a historical inscrip- 
tion from 58/677-8 in the name of Mu‘awiya found in 
Arabia near al-Tà?if on a dam out in the country- 
side. These texts permit a clear knowledge of the 
crude forms, so simple in fact as later to cause con- 
fusion, of the seventeen characters which consti- 
tute its alphabet, eighteen if we are to include the 
double letter /am-alif, still more counting the varia- 
tions imposed on the isolated, initial, medial or final 
letters, put forward by the grammarians, from the 
2nd/8th century, according to an original scheme 
taking account both of their appearance and of their 
phonetic characteristics. The shapes thus used had 
been inherited from earlier Semitic scripts, but 
according to a line of descent which cannot easily be 
established. They required in any case an orthography 


| which was the object of some later improvements, 


by the addition of supplementary signs, but which 
always demanded a reading of the Arabic based on 
the recognition of the words themselves and thus 
permitted only to trained scholars to do this. 

This orthography was first based on the small 
number of signs adopted to designate the twenty- 
eight phonemes of the Arabic language, twenty-five 
consonants and three semi-vowels, without counting 
the long vowels d, 2, 4, corresponding to the three 
vocalic tones of classical Arabic, and the short 
vowels which, in a Semitic language are generally 
considered as foreign to the "skeleton of the word" 
but which require no less a special system of notation, 
which became evident, according to the textual sour- 
ces, before the end of the rst/7th century. The same 
sign having been assigned to two or three phonemes, 
these were subsequently differentiated by the 
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adjunction, above or below the line, of one, two 
or three of those diacritical points which have been 
preserved to this day and to which was added also a 
special sign, the skadda or tashdid, to mark the 
doubling of a consonant. Thus it became possible to 
distinguish letters such as 04°, +ã’, thāã’, nün and 
yà?^, in their initial and medial forms, or hà, khá and 
djim, dal and dhàál, rà? and sáy, sin and shin, sád and 
dad, ja? and 24°, ‘ayn and ghayn as well as fa? and 
kaf. The introduction of this practice, which in 
general may be seen as the imitation of a process put 
into practice by Syriac writing, cannot be dated 
with certainty, especially as the pointing appeared 
to be more or less necessary according the diffi- 
culty of the words transcribed and according to the 
more or less hieratic and stylised character required 
for the writing; but the example supplied by the in- 
scription of MuSawiya mentioned above would seem 
to prove that its use in moderation, in the form else- 
where of little oblique strokes rather then points, 
dates back to the same antiquity as the use of the 
Arabic alphabet in the ancient Muslim era. Then, 
later in the same century, appeared special signs for 
vowels. 

As for the shapes themselves, we should emphasise 
not only the simplicity of the contours and the ir- 
regularity of proportions, but also the abundant use 
made of ligatures, which joined the letters between 
themselves in the interior of the words, so as to give 
the illusion of a continuous line in which the letters 
were placed. This fact would seem to prove that the 
Arabic script derives from a “well-worn” script in 
which characters already degenerate were preferred 
to facilitate the joining of cursive script; but the 
question remains open as to where or when this 
derivation took place, and by means of which models 
drawn from the vast family of Aramaean writings 
which was formerly spread over the entire Near East. 

The question of origins, for which the basic doc- 
umentation continues to be limited to the rare in- 
scriptions known as "'Proto-Arabic", has excited a 
number of theories from the statements of Bernhard 
Moritz, re-examined by Nabia Abbott, to the recent 
hypotheses of J. Starcky (see on this subject J. 
Sourdel-Thomine, Les origines de l'écriture arabe à 
propos d'une hypothése récente, in REI, xxxiv (1966), 
151-7; cf. on the same point the reservations of 
A. Grohmann, Arabische Paldographie, ii, 7-33), 
but to this day the question cannot be considered 
settled. The ancient Arabic sources, which attribute 
the invention of the Arabic script to persons of 
legendary nature, presented, according to the ac- 
counts in question, in different contexts, are on this 
point of very little help: they content themselves 
with affirming that the script was in use in the Arab 
kingdom of the Syria-Mesopotamia region as well as 
in Mecca in the 6th century A.D. On the other hand, 
the researches of modern scholars have as yet pro- 
duced only controversial approximations. The 
opinion which has prevailed for more than fifty 
years would have it that there was a progressive 
transformation, in Arabic characters, of the symbols 
used, several centuries earlier, by the Nabataeans of 
the kingdom of Petra. The petitio principi on which 
this opinion rests and which consists in assimilating 
to the inscriptions known as ''Proto-Arabic" the 
“Nabataean-Arabic’”’ inscription of al-Namara, quite 
different in appearance and two centuries earlier, has 
recently been vigorously opposed by specialist 
scholars of Nabataean who deny the existence, in its 
cursive forms, of the least resemblance to the future 
Arabic forms. These same specialists insist on the 
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total hiatus that would in fact exist, as regards 
writing, between the distant period of the zenith of 
the Nabataean kingdom, in the 2nd century A.D., 
and the birth, in the rzst/zth century, of the Islamic 
state whose development ensured that of Arabic 
writing. So there arises for them the necessity to 
search out the prototypes of the Arabic characters 
in the symbols which served for the notation of 
other languages used, between the 3rd and the 6th 
centuries A.D., in the pre-Islamic Near East, 
especially in the Christian Arab kingdoms of Lower 
Mesopotamia, around the famous intellectual centre 
of al-Hira [g.v.]. These symbols are not known 
to us today through any relics, but there remains 
as a clue the fact that the archaic Arabic script, this 
“linked cursive with reduced bodies for letters”, 
as it has been strikingly defined, obeys the same 
principles as the Syriac script, of which some varie- 
ties no longer in use could well have been in practice 
in al-Hira and in its surroundings. 

Distinguished from archaic Arabic writing by its 
concern for equilibrium and regularity—this will be 
the second rubric—is ‘‘the imperial script” of the 
following period, which deserves the dynastic title 
of Umayyad. While remaining faithful to the pre- 
ceding orthographic system, eventually improved in 
copies of the Kur?àn by the notation of short vowels, 
in the most anciently attested form, that of coloured 
dots, this script was in fact modelled, from a stylistic 
point of view, by the taste of the sovereigns who 
distinguished themselves in this sense by various 
innovations. Such was the official decision of the 
caliph ‘Abd al-Malik imposing the use of Arabic on 
the scribes of the central as well as of the provin- 
cial administration, and ordering the composition in 
that language of the legends on coinage, which rep- 
resented henceforth a new type, without any décor 
other than calligraphic. One notes that from his 
reign date the first specimens of Arabic writing 
worthy of comparison with Greek inscriptions 
previous to the conquest, and it is no accident that 
these specimens are found on milestones, themselves 
erected according to ancient usages. It subsequently 
fell to the lot of the son of ‘Abd al-Malik, al-Walid, 
to leave on the walls of the first prestige monument 
of Islam, the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, an 
epigraphic band of hitherto unequalled importance. 

Thus there rapidly came to be felt in full force 
the effects of a quest for equilibrium imposing on 
the various letters of the alphabet a stricter form, 
and permitting their classification into three series 
based on simple geometric schemes: tall and straight 
letters producing, above the base line, perpendicular 
or oblique strokes of variable dimensions; those which 
develop, on the level of this central axis or slightly 
above it, loops formed like little circles or like 
quadrangular figures of variable dimensions; and 
those finally which exhibit, still in a timid manner, 
below this same axis, curves which are more or less 
open and generally treated as simple fragments of 
almost perfect circumferences. These results had 
been obtained by the vertical elongation of the alif, 
the horizontal extension of the dal and especially 
of the fa? or the kaf, the harmonisation of the shape 
of the letters with loops, the extension of the ter- 
minal curves of the rà? and especially of the kaf or 
of the final nën, the eventual turning towards the 
right of the termination of the final yà?. The same 
Shapes could be inscribed in a rigid manner on 
stone or rough parchment, for texts slowly copied 
and intended to last on account of their religious 
or historical value (manuscripts of the Kur?án or 
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royal inscriptions, for example), or on the contrary 
copied more casually, with rounding and modifica- 
tion of forms, when it was a question of less important 
texts and of private or even official letters, and 
written with light pens on the uniform and smooth 
surface of sheets of papyrus. 

Differences in treatment thus began to engender 
observable graphical variations, without, however, 
permitting a distinction at that stage between a utili- 
tarian and cursive script, marked solely by the re- 
quirements of legibility and speed, and a more 
dignified script aimed purely at the requirements of 
art or of prestige. These differences none the less in- 
dicate the two directions which were soon to be fol- 
lowed and on the basis of which certain specialists 
formerly considered themselves authorised to insist 
on a supposed ancient duality of Arabic writing of 
which the two equally primitive forms, the angular 
form known as ''küfic" and the flexible known as 
"naskhi", would correspond to different systems 
destined to be perpetuated side-by-side. Today 
emphasis should be laid, contrary to such a hypothe- 
sis, on the fundamental unity of the earliest Arabic 
writing, which Bernhard Moritz and Adolf Groh- 
mann agreed in recognising; but it is nevertheless 
correct to place in the Umayyad period the individ- 
ualisation of the currents which subsequently led 
to the ramification of its styles according to two 
principal branches. 

It is to the nature and the vitality of the first 
of these currents that the third rubric should then 
be devoted, envisaging an angular script, at the same 
time slow of execution and naturally ornamental, 
whose aesthetic value and nobility always prevailed 
over convenience, but whose taste for the most varied 
usages no less characterised the ancient ‘Abbasid 
period. Not only were copies of the Kur'án trans- 
cribed in this style until the middle of the 4th/roth 
century, but it was also used to preserve works of 
erudition or pious texts of all kinds which were 
written on parchment, while monumental inscrip- 
tions owed to it their astonishing decorative quality. 

Thus we may speak of a constant flowering of 
küfic over several centuries, simple küfic at first when 
writers contented themselves with reproducing, in 
relief and with increased breadth, the thin lines of 
the Umayyad compositions, subsequently ornamen- 
tal when the means for enriching and adding to it 
appeared favourable. The successes at once artistic 
and epigraphic, whose achievement it permitted 
while observing the priority of the textual quality 
of the inscription, became diversified up to the 
turn of the 6th/12th century, in the form of various 
styles often deserving to bear the names of regional 
dynasties which had favoured them individually: 
one may in fact speak of Aghlabid, Tülünid, Fátimid 
or Ghaznawid küfics for example, each presenting 
its répertoire of calligraphic embellishments, cor- 
responding especially to so many historical and 
geographical stages in the transformation of Arabic 
writing in the context of an immense and soon 
fragmented Islamic empire. 

To give an idea of these various styles and of 
their nature, it is not sufficient to recall the fun- 
damental rules according to which küfic scripts 
evolved, obeying a common tendency, that of com- 
batting, by various devices, the imbalance originally 
present in every epigraphic band, between an upper 
section that was too empty and a lower section 
weighed down with characters crammed together. In 
such cases, a Common tendency was to expand into 
palmettes the upper extremities of characters while 
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their lower teminations little by little gave birth 
to slender or daring curves returning to the level of 
the high strokes. Other tendencies subsequently 
showed themselves, according to which the artists 
had recourse either to elongations or flexions of the 
letters themselves, or to casual motifs associated 
with the characters and situated in their backgrounds. 

From the judicious use of these various procedures 
were born all the various types of ‘‘ornamental 
küfic" which one may begin to distinguish and 
classify by means of the systems of analysis of 
alphabets brilliantly inaugurated by the works of 
Samuel Flury. There were, for example, the inscrip- 
tions where the letters were placed on a background 
entirely covered with ornamental arabesques, of 
which the stems could develop into asymetrical 
branches passing at random over the empty spaces or 
on the contrary crossing the characters without ever 
becoming confused with them, then following their 
coils by means of an independent and more or less 
involved foliated scroll. There were also techniques 
of developing, while starting from the letters them- 
selves and their terminal points, either leafed or 
even flowered stylisations arranged regularly in a 
festoon, or networks of articulated lines in the style 
of a more or less important geometric border, 
capable of being extended into an unbounded knot- 
work pattern. Some daring experiments went so far 
as to insert within the letters figures of living crea- 
tures, rows of human heads for example or mixed 
groups of animals and humans. All these decorative 
processes are evoked, in modern classifications and 
definitions, by the terms of kific, leafed or flowered 
with ripple scroll, with floral border, with geometric 
border and finally anthropomorphic border. But 
at the same time, modifications were made of 
the outline of the letter itself, sometimes to the 
point of distorting its appearance and making one 
forget that the symbols in question could retain an 
alphabetic function under the distortions to which 
they were subjected. Thus there came about a 
proliferation of vertical strokes with counter-curves 
applied in the guise of "rising tails" to continue, 
in the upper part of the band, the final letters which 
originally finished below the base line, Use was al- 
ready also made of breaks with rectangular turns, 
of elongations of all kinds, of braiding, indentations, 
ornamental ligatures and folding knots which charac- 
terise especially the multiple varieties of braided 
küfic, although such a succinct enumeration cannot 
possibly take into account the gifts of imagination 
which made of every new decorative küfic inscription 
a work of art that was unique, because based on the 
previous establishment of an alphabet and of an 
ornamental répertoire belonging to it. 

Now these are precisely the typical details of 
this genre which marked the specific styles of the 
local schools which should be distinguished if one 
is to follow with any advantage the history of 
küfic writing. Thus we observe the Syrian character 
of certain types of djim, ha? or kha. Similarly, the 
taste for braiding certain letters which might be, 
according to local tradition, the dal, the kaf or the 
hd? for example, the taste also for superimposed 
motifs such as knots on tall strokes inserted between 
neighbouring letters such as the two lams of the 
word Allah, would distinguish the works from 
Khurasan where, in the 5th/11th century, particularly 
refined specimens are noted. In still another context, 
the direct decoration of letters with flowers would 
have prevailed especially in an Egyptian milieu, 
and the perfection attained in this respect by Fati- 
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mid inscriptions, belonging to the style to which the 
name Karmaji "Carmathian" was for a long time 
erroneously applied, would crown the success of 
efforts begun in the mid-3rd/gth century. Finally, 
the sobriety which for many years remained in use 
in the western provinces of the Empire, in Andalusia 
as well as the Maghrib—which should be inter- 
preted as a sign of artistic regionalism—concealed in 
the 4th/roth century, at the time of the apogee of the 
Umayyad caliphate in Spain, the nature of a küfic 
script that was already scholarly beneath an archaic 
appearance of the inscribed line. 

In this fashion, one may understand the fragmen- 
tation and proliferation of the local schools to which 
reference should be made in order to supply even a 
concise picture of the varieties of angular writing 
practised during the first centuries of Islam. Such 
a precise picture has never yet been drawn; but only 
this would enable us to understand the stylistic 
developments and variations which are seen sub- 
sequently to become blurred in the latter phase of this 
evolution, when küfic became, after the 6th/rzth 
century, a script set in its purely ornamental role 
and in some respects outdated. If in fact it continued 
to be used for the ornamentation of architectural 
surfaces, it no longer had any other role—and this 
would be the final phase of its evolution—except 
to supply controlling outlines to purely decorative 
compositions, which could without any geographical 
restriction call upon all the formulae previously 
tried, mingle them in the most imaginative fashion, 
and in particular, set a seal on their transfer from 
East to West. But these compositions, while con- 
tinuing to be legible, were no more than symbolic, 
henceforth used only for transcribing short religious 
invocations without historical counterpart. Aesthetic 
quality and concealed religious sense were all that 
counted, and they explain the birth of varieties 
such as ''square küfic" which had been influenced 
by certain Chinese characters and which succeeded 
in engendering, from Central Asia to Turkey, complex 
and rigid types of lace-work where the distinctive 
fundamental features of ancient Arabic writing are 
barely recognisable. 

It is, however, this writing whose original apti- 
tudes for flexibility and speed are immediately re- 
vealed when one tackles, under the fourth and last 
rubric, the success gradually enjoyed, in the post- 
Umayyad period, by a rounded script whose use soon 
spread well beyond the offices of the administration. 
Not only, in fact, did this favourite script of the 
scribes continue to be employed for all purposes, of 
which there survive especially Egyptian specimens, 
sometimes with striking contrasts between the more 
carefully written, hence semi-rigid script used for the 
text of the document itself and the irregular cursive 
employed for the signatures of the witnesses; but 
copyists of widely differing “hands” also used it, af- 
ter the end of the 3rd/9th century, for the com- 
monest of manuscripts, and the new style came to 
dominate, in the 4th/roth century, the sphere of 
copies of the Kur?àn. It was the expansion of this 
hybrid script which has sometimes been called 
“broken kific” or naskht kific and which seems to 
have spread first in.the far Iranian provinces, where 
it was used especially for personal inscriptions on 
pottery. The emphasis on the play of full and slender 
strokes obtained by the elegant handling of the pen 
led to the pre-eminence of triangular as well as 
diagonal elements, the cursive character of which 
did not cease to be stressed. Soon this “transitional” 
script, which itself underwent a number of slightly 
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differing regional interpretations, encountered a new 
vogue in the Muslim West, where it lasted longer 
than elsewhere and where it inspired many of the 
features of later writings in the Maghrib. 

At the same time, there came to light in the East 
the first manifestations of the successive styles of 
writing of those copyists who appear to enjoy such 
prestige in the accounts of Arab authors, evoking 
for each one among them the studies of eminent 
masters and their pupils. Thus it is known that it was 
the vizier Ibn Mukla [q.v.] who, in the first half of 
the 4th/roth century, took the initiative in codifying 
for the first time in a precise manner, by measuring 
them with pointing, the relationships of relative 
proportions binding together the various letters of 
the alphabet; it also fell to him to make the first 
systematic treatment of the best-known *'six styles". 
A little later his reputation as a theorist of callig- 
raphy was eclipsed by that of such accomplished 
artists as the great Ibn al-Bawwab [q.v.] at the start 
of the 5th/rzth century—the period in which cursive 
writing was judged of sufficiently high prestige to be 
employed subsequently in copies of the Kur?4n—and 
the no less famous Yakit al-Musta'simi [q.v.] towards 
the end of the 7th/1sth century. This was the period 
of the apogee of the rounded script often known by 
the convenient dynastic name of "Ayyübid naskhi", 
before the scribes of the Mamlük period turned to- 
wards redundant forms and a taste for thick inter- 
weavings of vertical strokes, and also before the 
appearance of novel tendencies, belonging especially 
to Iran and Turkey, which had two principal ob- 
jects: on the one hand, the deliberate segmentation 
of the written line into sections '"'suspended" ob- 
liquely, in the true sense, one above the others ac- 
cording to a new art of writing which developed under 
the aegis of Ilkhanid and Timirid princes before 
coming triumphantly into its own with the works of 
Mir ‘Ali of Harat; on the other hand, the methodical 
pursuit of a “‘monumentalisation”’ of cursive writing 
applied to vast surfaces, as was the rule for example 
in the schools of Shaykh Hamd Allāh in the roth/ 
16th century or of Hafiz ‘Uthman more than a 
century later. 

The rounded graphic forms thus ultimately held 
sway in the majority of Islamic lands, at all levels 
of the art of writing, and supplanted the hieratic 
forms for which they became substituted, since 
the 6th/r2th century, in the lapidary inscriptions 
themselves. In this context, one could return to 
some of the remarks previously made in response to 
the more beautiful and baroque realisations of 
ornamental küfic, while bearing in mind that a 
chronological and geographical classification has 
not yet been made of the most original schools 
according to which they flourished. Nevertheless, 
we should not forget the relative consistency of 
Shapes which remains an essential characteristic 
and which justifies in a sense the sentimental attach- 
ment still shown today by every literate Arab, the 
attachment to a script of which the apparent 
variations have never been an obstacle to legibility 
while being the source of constantly renewed 
aesthetic achievements. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 


ii. — In Persia 


The calligraphy which developed in Baghdad cul- 
minated in Yàküt al-Masta'simi (d. 697/1298), the 
last great calligrapher at the ‘Abbasid court. There- 
after Baghdad lost its importance, and in such 
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calligraphic styles as muhakkak, rihan, thuluth, 
naskh, tawki‘, rika‘, all of which made up the “six 
styles", aklàm-i sitta, gave place to Harat, Mashhad, 
Tabriz and eventually Tehran in Persia. Persian 
calligraphers, under the influence of Yakut al- 
Mustafsimi, carried these six types further, and 
Created a Persian style of calligraphy by writing in 
them in a way suited to their own taste, and further- 
more increased the number of styles by adding 
their own invention of fa*lik and nasta*lik. 

Although in the section on khw(uf al-masahif, 
Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist says that the Persians, in 
the first period of Islam’s appearance, used a type of 
calligraphy called kīrāmūz (read pirámüz? See 
Aflas-i khatt, 126-30) for writing their copies of the 
Kur’dn, yet there is no early-enough attested sur- 
viving manuscript here. Badri Atabay, on pp. 299-300 
of his work Fihrist- Kur?ünhá-yi khaffi-yi kitab- 
khana-yi salfanati, Tehran 1351/1972, gives a Kur?àn 
page as an example of this pirdmuz style of callig- 
raphy, yet this seems hard to prove or disprove. 
Some Persian scholars, e.g. Bayàni and Rukn al- 
Din Humáàyün-Farrukh have argued that this style 
of calligraphy emerged during the Sásánid period 
and continued until just after the advent of Islam 
(see Atlas-i khatt, 397-8). 

In order of their development, the different styles 
of calligraphy are as follows: 

Küfi. Küfi script continued to be in use for some 
five centuries after the advent of Islam, especially 
for writing Kur?àns. Moreover, it was used for writing 
the titles of manuscripts and their sections and the 
basmalas at their beginnings until almost the end of 
the 7th/13th century, often as an element of decora- 
tion. 

The oldest extant Kur?àn written in Persian is 
dated 198/813, and appears to have been written for 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma?mün, see Mubsin Shàmlü, 
Sahm-i Irán dar nashr u tawsi‘a-i ma‘arif-i islami, 
in Wáhid, no. lIxxxvii, Tehran 1971, 75-85. The 
Kur?àn copied by Zayn al-‘Abidin Sharif in 1323/1905 
during the reign of the Kadjar Muzaffar al-Din, 
in káfi and naskh script, represents a harking-back 
to the ancient Afi style of calligraphy. 

The Djali type of kf? script was often used, to- 
gether with thuluth, as a decorative element on 
buildings until recent times. Good examples of 
kfi writing, in various types, are the inscriptions 
of the Pir ‘Alamdar tomb (built in 418/1027) in 
Dáàmghàn, and the Haydariyya Mosque (built in the 
6th/12th century) in Kazwin. 

Muhakkak (“strongly expressed [word], tightly- 


woven [cloth]") has as its main characteristic the ! 


feature that the left corner of the letters œ q © 
$2335j33o f o2 O 80e 055 
are angled. This script was used for long-page format 
Kur?áns and also for frames. The long-page format 
Kur?àn of Bàysunghur b. Sháhrukh b. Timür (d. 837/ 
1433), Some pages of which have been preserved in 
Persian museums, is very famous, Dja‘far-i Bay- 
sunghuri (oth/rsth century), ‘Abd Allah Tabbakb-i 
Harawi (gth/15th century), and ‘Ala? al-Din Tabrizi 
(roth/16th century) are the most important calli- 
graphers after Baysunghur. Muhakkak yielded place 
to thuluth after the end of the rirth/rzth cen- 
tury. 

Rihan, rihdni, rayhan, rayhéni (“the aromatic 
plant basil”, “having a fragrance”) is a smaller ver- 
sion of muhakkak, i.e. when muhakkak is written in 
the size of naskh it is called rihás. This script was 
also used for copying Kur’āns, and like muhakkak, 
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started to go out of circulation after the rrth/17th 
century in favour of naskkh. 

Thuluth (“one-third”) is generally said to have 
derived its name from being based on the principle 
of a third of each letter being sloping. This is the 
Script from amongst the Aklám-i sitía which has 
survived longest. It was and still is used for every 
kind of frame and for book titles in all Muslim 
countries. The most able calligraphers in this script 
are: Bàysunghur (d. 837/1433), Asad Alláh-i Kirmàni 
(d. 892/1486), Kamal al-Din Hafiz Harawi (d. 974/ 
1566), ‘Abd al-Baki-i Tabrizi (roth/16th century), 
‘Ali Kuli-i Shirazi (roth/r6th century), ‘Ali Rida 
‘Abbasi (11th/ 17th century). 

Naskh (“act of cancellation, abrogation”). Here, 
the Persians, just like in thuluth, followed the style 
of Yàküt al-Musta simi. There are some Persian 
manuscripts in naskk of the 5th/11th century which 
already show a gradual transition from kéfi. The 
most clear example of this is a manuscript of Abū 
Mansir Muwaffak b. ‘Ali al-Harawi’s pharmacologi- 
cal book, the Kitab al-abniya ‘an hakaik al-adwiya, 
now in Vienna; this was written in 447/1055 by a 
Persian scribe called Asadii Tüsi (see Flügel, Die 
arabischen, persischen und türkischen Handschriften 
der kaiserlich-königlichen Hof-Bibliothek zu Wien, 
1865, ii, 534). 

After a period of temporary decline, naskh, 
during the Mongol period, regained its beauty during 
the Timürid period, but receded again in the 18th 
and roth centuries, Persian naskh had a flavour of 
the rīhān script until the 18th century. Ahmad 
Nayrizi gave to it in the r2th/18th century a new 
style and liveliness, until it almost acquired a 
nasta‘lik character; it had an angular look and the 
verticals of the letters became relatively finer, 
giving this script a particular beauty and fineness. 
‘Abd Allah Sayrafi (8th/r4th century), Baysunghur, 
‘Abd Allah Tabbakh-i Harawi, Asad Allah-i Kir- 
mani, Muhammad HaAdi-i Isfahani (d. 1135/1722), 
Zayn al-‘Abidin-i Isfahani (d. 1300/1882), Mirza 
Jahir-i Tabrizi (zoth century) are the most powerful 
exponents of this script. Modern Persian calli- 
graphers follow the example of Ahmad Nayrizi in 
thuluth and naskh calligraphy. 

Tawki* is a variety of thuluth, with its letters some- 
what more compressed and rounded. Another special 
feature of it is that the letters like 1 3 5555 Jy 
are joined to the letters following them. Sometimes, 
however, one may come across examples of tawki‘ 
in which all the letters are almost joined together; 
sometimes the final letter of a word would be joined 
to the first letter of the following word. This script 
was used in Persia for the final page, sc. that with 
the colophon showing the date and place of copying 
and the scribe's name, of elongated format Kur?àns. 

Rika is a smaller version of tawki‘ and has the 
same rules, Rika‘, which was formerly used for 
writing letters, epics and stories, later came to be 
used for writing the final pages of Kur?àns and es- 
pecially those of learned books. The Ottoman calli- 
graphers called this script idjáza or khaff al-1djáza. 

Djali, djalil was a name given to every large type 
of script, but was more specifically used for the 
large type of thuluth. The djali variety of thuluth, 
which was little developed during the Saldjük 
period, gradually started to become more beautiful 
by the gth/15th century, and reached its utmost 
beauty during the Timürid and especially Safawid 
periods. This script was used for large-sized frames 
and also for public buildings and their inscriptions. 
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Its foremost exponents included *Abd Allah Sayrafi, 
Baysunghur, ‘All Rida *Abbàst-i Tabrizi and Muham- 
mad Rida Imami-i Isfahani (11th/17th century). 
Amongst their works, Baysunghur’s inscription on 
the Gawharshad mosque in Mashhad and ‘Ali Rida 
*Abbàsi's inscriptions on the Masdjid-i Shah and the 
Lutf Allah mosque in Isfahan are the most beautiful 
examples in Persian djali script. 

Ghubàür, ghubàári ("dust", "dust-like") is a term 
for every type of very small script difficult to read 
with the naked eye, but is often found in the naskh 
script; some very small-sized Kur?áns were written 
in ghubéri script. 

Musalsal (“strung together”) is a term for the 
letters of thuluth script when joined to each other, 
rather than a special type of script. It was some- 
times practised by calligraphers to show off their 
skill. 

Siyákat, siyák, a script considered to have been 
used from the Umayyad period onwards, has no 
artistic appearance and was used in financial reg- 
isters and suchlike. The question whether it was 
used during the Sásánid period has been put for- 
ward. See Ahmad Gultin Ma‘ani, Risála dar “ilm-i 
siyak, in Madjalla-yi Déanishkade-yi Adabiyyat, 
Tehran 1344/1965. 

Ta*lik (suspension, hanging together") is said to 
have got this name from its letters being connected 
to each other, and is in fact a compound of tawki‘, 
fiká* and naskA scripts, according to Persian scholars, 
and it is alleged that the sinuous style of the letters 
of the Pahlevi and Avestan alphabets played a róle 
in its formation. Talk was used for writing books 
and letters and also in the dīwāns for official corre- 
spondence; it apparently started to be formed per- 
haps in the 5th/rrth or following centuries, and by 
the 7th/13th century it emerged in its definite form. 
It was not used very much until the 8th/14th century, 
but then started to slowly lose its importance, and 
give place to shikasta ta‘lik; the works on callig- 


raphy call the żaʻlīk either ta‘lik-i kadim or talik-i : 


asl. The invention of this script is attributed either to 
one Khwádja Abu’l-‘Al (of whom nothing is known) 
or to Hasan b. Husayn ‘Ali Farisi Katib (4th/roth 
century). Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad-i Shirazi (8th/14th 
century) was one of the great exponents of this 
script. The letters of a‘lik are joined to each other, 
and letters like 135555 d s would be joined to 
the letters following them, and the script simpler 
than shikasta ta‘lik. 

Shikasta talik (“broken taslīk) is the result of 
writing ta‘lik rapidly. The letters are written in a 
more intricate style, which makes shikasta ta‘lik 
difficult to read. It started to appear in the 8th/14th 
century, and was developed by Kh"ádja Tadj Sal- 
máàniyi Isfahànt (d. 897/1491). Shikasta ta*lik decli- 
ned in use when nasta‘lik started to spread every- 
where in the roth/16th century, and was used 
decreasingly after the 19th century. Nowadays it 
is used in Persia for artistic display and for variety. 
Khadja Ikhtiyar al-Din Munshi (roth/16th cen- 
tury) was especially famed for this script. Persians 
customarily call this script simply ak without the 
prefix shikasta. 

Tarassul (“correspondence”) is a name given by 
the dīwān secretaries to a plainer form of shikasta 
talik. 

Naskh-i ta lik, naskh-ta lik, nasta*lik, is said in the 
works on calligraphy to have been formed by joining 
naskh and ta‘lik, and this compound gradually 
came to be pronounced as masia lik. Although it is 


said that it was invented by Mir *Ali Tabrizi (d. 850/ 
1446), the existing manuscripts contradict this view 
and show that the invention of this script goes back 
as far as the 7th/13th century. In Turkey and in 
Arabic countries it is erroneously called ta‘lik. 

Nasta‘lik, after its emergence, became divided 
into two styles: (a) that of Mirza Dja‘far-i Tabrizi 
(gth/15th century) and Azhar-i Tabrizi; (b) that of 
*Abd al-Rahmàn-i Khvàrazmi (oth/rsth century). 
The first style, developed in Khurásàn, was accepted 
as being particularly suitable to Persian taste, whereas 
the second style, developed in Western Persia, 
was gradually forgotten. The first style, later called 
the “Khurāsānian style”, flourished under such able 
masters as Sultàn *Alt-yi Mashhadi (d. 926/1519), 
Mir Ali Harawi (d. 951/1544) and Bābä Shāh-i 
Isfahàni (d. 996/1587), and reached its highest point 
of beauty with Mir ‘Imad-i Hasani-i Sayfi (d. 1024/ 
1615 or 1027/1617), modern Persian calligraphers 
follow his path. 

Shikasta nasta‘lik, khafi-i shikasta, came into 
existence at the beginning of the r1th/17th century 
under the Safawids, as a result of writing nasta‘lik 
rapidly and of the calligraphers being under the 
influence of shikasta ta‘lik. Official correspondence 
had been done in shikasta ta‘lik until then, but was 
now replaced by shikasta nasta‘ik. Murtada Kuli 
Khàn Shàmlü (d. 1100/1688), Shafi‘a (d. 1081/1670) 
and Darwish ‘Abd al-Madjid-i Talkani (d. 1185/1771) 
are the great masters of this script. Nasta‘lik was 
used in writing literary works, whereas shikasta 
nasta‘lik was used mostly in writing letters and 
sometimes for official correspondence. Nowadays 
it is sometimes used in writing poetry in an artistic 
fashion. The Turks, however, showed very little 
interest in this particular script. 

Tahriri (“epistolary”) is a more simple form of 
shikasta nasta‘lik, used for writing letters and taking 
notes. 

Muthannà, khaft-i muthanná ("facing each other"), 
is not a special script. Although it is possible to 
apply muthanná to any type of script, this was es- 
pecially done with thuluth and küfi. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text, see Ibn al-Nadim, al- 
Fihrist, Cairo 1348/1929; Kalkashandi, Subh al- 
a‘sha fi sina‘at al-insha?, Cairo 1332/1914, ii; 
Muhammad b. Hasan Tayyibi, Dja@mi‘ mahasin al- 
kuttab wa-nuzhat uli al-bas@ir wa'l-albab, ed. 
Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid, Beirut 1962 (these 
are the three main works on calligraphy); Mirza 
Sanglakh, Tadhkirat al-khatfatin, Tabriz 1291/1874; 
C. Huart, Les calligraphes et les miniaturistes de 
V Orient musulman, Paris 1908; Ghulam Muhammad 
Dihlawi, Tadhkira-i khushnuwisan, ed. M. Hidayat 
Husayni, Calcutta 1910; B. Moritz, EI! Arabic 
writing; ‘Abd al-Muhammad Khan-i Irani, Pay- 
dáyish-i khatt u khajtálán, Cario 1345/1926; Dost 
Muhammad, Halét-i hunarwaran, ed. M. ‘Abdullah 
Caghtai, Lahore 1936; Pope, Survey of Persian 
art, ii, 1706-84; Arberry, A. J., Specimens of 
Arabic and Persian palaeography, London 1939; 
Ahmad b. Mir Munshi al-Husayni, Calligraphers 
and painters, tr. V. Minorsky, Washington 1959; 
‘Ali Rahdjiri, Payda@yish-i khatt u khattdtan ba-in- 
diman-i tadhkiva-i khishnuwisan-i mu‘dsir, Tehran 
1346/1967; Mahdi Bay4ani, Ahwdl wa-áthàr-i 
khiish-nuwisdn, 3 vols., Tehran 1345-8/1966-9; 
Annemarie Schimmel, Islamic calligraphy, Leiden 
1970; Habib Allah Fadaili, Aflas-i, khajt, Tahkik 
dar khufiif-i Islami, Isfahan 1350/1971; Muhsin 
Shámlü, Sayr-i iakámul wa-numiüna-i khutif-i 
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günàgün-i Kurün, in Wahid, Tehran r350[1971, 
no. xc; ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Tarikk-i khatt wa 
nuwishtahad-yi kohan-i Afghanistan, Kabul 1350/ 
1971; E. Ktihnel, Islamische Schriftkunst? 1972. 
Important works on calligraphy and various styles 
of writing: Bayani, Ftkrist-i numayishgah-i 
khufül-i khtsh-i Nasta‘ik-t Kitabkhana-i Milli, 
Tehran 1328/1949; idem, Nwmüna-i khutit-i 
khiish-i Kitabkhdna-t Shahanshahi-i Iran, Tehran 
1329/1950; G. Kostigova, Obraztsy kalligrafit 
Irana. i Xrednei Azii, XV-XIX vv. Moscow 1961; 
Nadji Zayn al-Din al-Masrif, Musawwar al-khatt 
al-‘Arabi, Baghdad 1388/1968; idem, Bada?i* al- 
khatt al-SArabi, Baghdad 1391/1971; Muhammad 
*Aziza, La calligraphie Arabe, Tunis 1971. 
(ALİ ALPARSLAN) 


iii. — IN TURKEY 


The Turks also followed the path of Yàküt al- 
Musta‘simi in the aklaém-i sitta until the conquest of 
Istanbul in 857/1452. But with refinements of mathe- 
matical and dimensional precision introduced by 
Shaykh Hamd Allāh (840-926/1436-1520), the 
famous calligrapher of Sultān Mehemmed II and 
Bayezid II’s reigns, these scripts reached a peak of 
beauty, and as a result of this a Turkish style emer- 
ged. After the conquest, other types of script came 
into existence, and gradually Istanbul became a 
centre for the calligraphic art. 

The Turks elevated the main Islamic scripts, the 
Aklam-i sitta, to the highest point of beauty; hence 
the expression became current, "the Kur?àn was re- 
vealed in Mecca, recited in Egypt, and written in 
Istanbul". 


of this script from the Great Saldjüks of Persia. The 
best examples of its ornamental use on buildings are 
on the Karatay madrasa (built in 649/1251) and 
Indje Minåre madrasa (built in 662/1264 at Kon- 
ya 


authorise and sign it using riká* script; hence this 
last was called idjáza or khatt-i idjaéza. The cal- 
ligraphers mentioned under thuluth and naskh also 
used these two scripts very beautifully (see album 
of Shaykh Hamd Allah, Topkapi Sarayi Library, 
E.H. no. 2084, 2086, and also album of Hafiz ‘Oth- 
man, Ahmed III, no. 3655). 

Djali. The most typical and beautiful examples of 
diali in the period of the Anatolian Saldjiks, al- 
though they lack any dynamic quality, are on the 
portals of Indje Minadre madvasa and the Sahib 
‘Ata? kiilliyye in Konya. The first change in djali 
made by the Ottomans dates from the gth/15th 
century, so that a distinctive Ottoman djali starts 
to emerge. The pioneer here was the calligrapher 
*Ali b. Yahyà al-Süfi, writer of the inscription on 
the Fàtih mosque and the Báb-i Humàyün in Istan- 
bul. Djali acquired an especially vigorous character 
in the rgth century through the works of Mustafà 
Rakim (1171-1241/1757-1825), and thus an “Ottoman 
djali school” was established. Mahmid Djalal 
al-Din (d. 1253/1837) also founded a school of djali 
reminiscent of Ahmad Karahisari’s style of three 
centuries previously, but it was only followed by a 
few; Turkish calligraphers today follow the way of 
Mustafa Rakim. Shafik Bey (d. 1297/1880), Sami 
Efendi (d. 1330/1912), Kamil Akdik, Halim Ozya- 
zidji and Hamid Aytaé (b. 1309/1891) are the eminent 
masters of this school. Djali script especially was 
used in inscriptions. 

Ghubár, ghubári. Some very small-size Kur?ans 
were written in this script, meant for carrying on the 
tips of banners during battle; some examples of 


` these may be seen ín the museums. 
Küufi. The Saldjüks if Anatolia inherited the use | 


Musalsal, It appears that the musalsal method of 
writing was followed for some of the texts done in 
rika® during the period of the Anatolian Saldjüks. 
But this method was most generally applied to 


| thuluth. Ahmad  Karábisari sometimes used the 


The Ottomans did not favour the kafi script much, : 


though it had a restricted use during the first two ` 


centuries of the empire on buildings in Bursa, Edirne 
and Istanbul, e.g. the Fatih mosque in Istanbul. 


Muhakkak and rīhān. Muhakkak was especially ; 


used for writing inscriptions within frames, and 
rihan for writing Ķur’āns. These two scripts reached 
their artistic peak in the gth/r5th century, but 
from the roth/17th gave place to thuluth. Notable 
calligraphers here were Shaykh Hamd Allah (840- 
926/1436-1520), Ahmad-i Karábhigàrl (874-963/1469- 
1556), Hasan Celebi (d. 1002/1594) and Háfiz *Oth- 
màn (1052-1110/1642-1698). 

Thuluth and naskh. These two scripts had special 
forms among the Saldjüks of Persia, being called 
Saldiük thuluth and naskh, and these continued to 
flourish in Anatolia, especially with the influence of 
Shaykh Hamd Allàh and his school; subsequently 
Hafiz ‘Othman raised these two scripts to an aes- 
thetic climax. Modern Turkish calligraphers follow 


the “school of Hāfiz *Othmàn", Some of the impor- | 


tant masters of this school are Yedikuleli ‘Abd 
Alláh (d. 1144/1731), Kiittik Darwish ‘Ali (d. 1128/ 
1716), Mehmed Shawki (d. 1306/1888), Nazif Bey 
(d. 1332/1913), Kamil Akdik (d. 1941), Mustafa 
Halim Ozyazidii (d. 1964). The difference between 
the schools of Shaykh Hamd Allah and Hafiz 
‘Othman is, in fact, only in minor and superficial 
details. 

Tawki* and rikáà*. During the Ottoman period, 
when a student received his diploma (idjázat-náma) 
in thuluth and naskh calligraphy, his teacher would 


musalsal style. 
Siyákat, siyàk. We already know that siyákat was 
used in the financial land register and awkáf offices 


; by the Saldjüks of Anatolia (see Houtsma, Recueil 
i de textes, Histoire des Seldjoucides d'Asie. Mineure, 





ii, Leiden 1902, 253). We do not much know about 
the situation of siyákat during the first period of the 
Ottoman Empire, i.e. up to the reign of Mehemmed 
II, since very few official registers of this period 
have survived. We do, however, come across the 
use of siyákat in the documents of that Sultan's 
reign. 

Ta‘lik. Although we find some simple patterns in 
this script in the documents of Mehemmed II’s 
reign, it was little-used in the later periods, and was 
not favoured to any great extent by the Ottomans. 
(For examples, see: Fath-nàma-i Agriboz. Topkapi 
Sarayı Arşivi no. E. 10822, and Tahsin Öz, Topkapı 
Sarayında Fatih Sultan Mehmed devrine ait vesikalar, 
in Belleten, xiv (1950) 49. Shikasta ta‘lik and tarassul, 
like ta‘lik, were not used in Turkey. 

Diwani. Although the script, according to the 
Turkish sources, was allegedly invented for writing 
official documents and registers of the Diwán-i- 
Humáyün founded by Mehemmed II after the 
conquest of Istanbul, there is no doubt that it must 
have existed before then, probably evolving through 
the inspiration of ta‘lik. Reading diwani depends on a 
knowledge of its rules, since in this script letters like 


E 3.) 55 4 are joined to following letters like | wo 


jJ following them. Diwānī written contrary to 
the rules is called diwáni kirmasi "broken diwani". 
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This is also a result of writing diwani rapidly. We do 
not know the names of the diwani calligraphers 
until those of the end of the r9th century, since it was 
not customary to sign the documents issued by the 
Diwan. Diwani reached its peak of perfection in the 
19th century. Some of the diwani calligraphers, 
famous at the beginning of the 2oth century, are 
Sami Efendi, Kamil Akdik, Isma_l Hakkf Altun- 
bezer (d. 1946), Halim Ozyazfdji and the still-living 
Hamid Aytaé. The use of diwani passed to the Arab 
lands through the Ottoman influence, and is still 
used in those countries, 

Diali diwani. This is a variant type of diwani with 
the letters written within each other, and used for 
writing fermáns and beráts. It was written, like 
diwáni, from the top-right hand of the sheet to 
bottom-left hand in an oblique direction and with 
every line rising upwards at its end. The same vowel 
points used in thuluth ar used in this script, and 
empty spaces are filled with small dots. Djali diwani 
flourished from the 9th/15th century onwards, its 
perfection being in the 19th century. The calli- 
graphers of diwdni also wrote in this script. 

Nasta*lik. We come across the first examples of 
this script in Turkey during the reign of Mehemmed 
If. It was brought to Turkey by calligraphers com- 
ing to the Ottoman court from Persia, and flour- 
ished under Darwish ‘Abdi (d. 1057/1647) and Katib- 
zade Mehmed Refi‘ (12th/18th century), and reached 


as high a standard of beauty as in Persia. It was | 


Yasarizade Mustafa ‘Izzet (d. 1265/1849) who freed 
Turkish nasta‘lik from Persian stylistic influence, 
and thus a distinctive Turkish nasta‘lik style came 
into existence, This last has unchanging geometrical 
and mathematical measurements, and the letters 
are slightly wider and longer than in Persian nasta‘lik. 
Sami, Khulisi and Nedjm al-Din (d. 1976), are 


the great masters of this style. Although the Turks : 


called the type of nasta‘lik written rapidly and 
contrary to the rules ta‘lik kirmast, it is more correct 
to call it nasta‘lik kirmast. Nasta‘lik, used for writing 


poety and for inscriptions, was also used in the office | 


of Shaykh al-Islam. 


Shikasta nastalik. This was very little used in | 


Turkey, though the official papers of the Shaykh al- 
Islém’s office were sometimes written in this script. 
Turkish shikasta nasta‘lik is less complicated than 
that of Persia. 

Rik'a, rik%. This was probably invented during 
the second half of the r2th/18th century by simpli- 
fying diwani script, on the evidence of the archival 
sources. The main characteristics of this script are 
that its letters are less rounded and more straight. 
Rika was used along with diwani in the Diwán-i 
Hwumáyün, and just like Persian shikasta nasta‘lik, 
it also became a standard form of hand-writing 
amongst Turks, used for letters and every kind of 
Correspondence. 

The type of rik‘a used in the Bab-i ‘Ali was 
an improved form devised by Mumtaz Efendi (d. 
1287/1871), and hence was called either Mumtaz 
Efendi rik‘ast or Bab-t ‘Ali rtk‘ast. A second change 
in rika was made by ‘Izzet Efendi (d. 1320/1902), 
hence is called ‘Izzet Efendi rik‘asi; this has 
softer lines than the previous type. Rik‘a written 
rapidly and without adhering to the rules is called 
rika kirmasi. 

Khafíi-i muthanná. Much importance was originally 
attached to this script. There are very beautiful 
patterns of it in the Ulu Cami in Bursa, but use of 
it decreased after the roth/16th century. It was also 
called ‘aynalt yazt “,mirror-like writing”. 








Appendix. Artificial scripts used in both 
Persia and Turkey. 

These are the scripts which have been invented 
by distorting other scripts. 

Resim yazt. This means drawing pictures with 
script. Although this could have some attractive as- 
pects, the first-class Persian and Turkish calli- 
graphers did not attach great importance to this 
practice. 

Khatt-i muSammai. This can be applied to any 
script, and is the re-arrangement of a hadith or some 
other important saying in a way which is difficult to 
read. 

Khait-i shadjari ("tree-like writing"). In this 
script, so-called by western scholars, the letters bear 
a resemblance to the branches of a tree. It was 
applied to thuluth, and was sometimes used in both 
Persia and Turkey for writing book titles. 

Khaff-i sünbüli ("hyacinth script"). The letters of 
this script, invented by the Turkish calligrapher 
‘Arif Hikmet (d. 1337/1918), resemble a hyacinth, 
and are also reminiscent of the letters of diwani. 

Alev yazisi ("flame-like writing"). The letters of 
this script, which was invented by the Turkish calli- 
grapher Isma‘il Hakki Baltadjfoghlu (still alive), 
resemble a flame. This style may be also applied 
to thuluth. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources al- 
ready mentioned in the text, the main sources are: 
Mustafa ‘Ali, Manákib-i hunarwardn, ed. Ibn al- 
Amin Mahmiid Kamil, Istanbul 1926; Nafas- 
zada Sayyid Ibrahim Efendi, Gulzdr-i sawdb, ed. 
Kilisli Muallim Rifat, Istanbul 1939; Mehmed 
Nadjib, Dawhat al-kuttāb, ed. Kilisli Muallim 
Riffat, Istanbul 1942; Mustakim-zàda Sulaymàn 
Sa*d al-Din Efendi, Twhfa-i khajfátin, ed. Ibn al- 
Amin Mahmiid Kamil, Istanbul 1928; Habib, 
Khatt u khattajan, Istanbul 1306/1888-9; Isma‘il 
Hakkl, Türk yazilariniñ tedkīkine medhal, in 
Dàr al-Funün Ilahiyyat Fakültesi Medjmü'asl, ii 
(Istanbul 1926), nos. 5-6; Mahmud Yazr, Siyákat 
yansı, Istanbul 1941; idem, Eski yazıları okuma 
anahtarı, Istanbul 1942; Melek Celal, Seyh Hamdul- 
lah, Istanbul 1948; Kemal (Cig, Hattat Hafız 
Osman Efendi, Istanbul 1949; Süheyl Unver, 
Hekimbaşı ve hattat Kétibzade Mehmed Refi, 
Istanbul 1950; idem, Türk yazı çeşitleri ve faideli 
bazı bilgiler, Istanbul 1953; Ekrem Hakkı Ayverdi, 
Fatih devri hattatları ve hat sawat, Istanbul 
1953; Ibnülemin Mahmud Kemal İnal, Son 
hattatlar, Istanbul 1955; L. Fekete, Die siyaqat- 
Schrift in der Türkischen Finanzverwaltung, 
Budapest 1955; I. Hakkı Baltacıoğlu, Türklerde 
yazı sawatı, Ankara 1958; Mālik Aksel, Türklerde 
dint resimler, Istanbul 1967; M. Bedreddin Yazır, 
Medeniyet aleminde yazı ve Islâm medeniyetinde 
kalem güzeli, 1972-4; Alī Alparslan, Écoles calli- 
graphiques turques, in Edebiyat Fakültesi Islam 
Tedkikleri Dergisi, v (Istanbul 1973) nos. 1-4; 
idem, Yazı-Resim, in Boğaziçi Üniversitesi Dergisi, 
i (Istanbul 1973). Important works on palae- 
ography etc.: Kazim Baykal, Bursa’da Ulucami, 
Istanbul 1950; M. Guboglu, Paleografia $i diplo- 
matica Turco-Osmana, Bucharest 1958; Jan 
Reychman and Ananiasz Zajaczkowski, Hand- 
book of Ottoman-Turkish diplomatics, tr. A.S. 
Ehrenkreutz, The Hague 1968. See also the sources 
on palaeography given in 2. Persia. 

(ALI ALPARSLAN) 
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an inscription is found in South India at Trivandrum. | 
This is in an old mosque at Koelum and has been 
written in a very crude form of naskhi style of writ- 
ing: Isma‘il—r1og (727]—-b. Malik Dinar, in three 
lines (Majalla T:lsànin, Hyderabad. Dn, i, 5r. 
However, the Pakistan Archaeological Department 
has recently discovered near Thatta at Bhanbhore 
two inscriptions written in kf? script, on marble 
slabs and dated 290/902 and 294/906 (M. A. Ghaftfur, 
The calligraphers of Thatta, Karachi 1968, 49,63). 
The conquests in Sind of Muhammad b. Kasim in 
the Umayyad period (93/711) had extended beyond 
Daybul to Multan, and he had built mosques in the 
conquered area; this doubtless implied the official 
introduction of Arabic script into the Indian sub- 
continent. There are two old inscriptions in Sind, 
one at Rohri on an old mosque of Kh¥adja Khidr 
dated 341/952, and the other at Sakhhar showing 
the date of death of one Sa‘d al-Din in 483/994. Both 
are in ordinary naskhi characters (Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica, Calcutta 1912, 54, 120). 

In the early 5th/11th century, the Ghaznawids 
[g.v.] under Sultan Mabmüd began raiding into 
Northern India and established military head- | 
quarters at Lahore. Mahmiid had struck at Lahore i 
his tankas, which bore both Arabic and Sanskrit 
versions on their two sides, and the town also be- 
came a centre for literary activity. There is extant 
in the Panjab University Library, Lahore, an 
Arabic ms. of the Bahdjat al-nufüs wa'lasràr fi 
tavikh al-hidjrat al-mukhtar by ‘Abd Allah b. 
Málik which was transcribed at Lahore in 436/1044 
in a very ordinary naskhi script. The present writer ' 
has also discovered an Arabic inscription on the 
rear wall of the Katth Masdjid in Ahmadabad which 
is dated 24 Rabi* I 445/14 July 1053. It is in an 
ordinary naskhi script, and may be read as: "This 
Mosque was built on 24 Rabi* I, year 445". Its au- 
thenticity is guaranteed by two Persian separate 
later inscriptions fixed on its right and left sides, 
which show: that it came from the foundation of the 
present mosque (The earliest Muslim inscription in 
India from Ahmadabad, in Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress, iii, Calcutta 1939, 647-9). 

The Ghaznawid régime was replaced in 586/1190 
by the Ghirids [q¢.v.], whose commanders subse- 
quently established their capital at Dihli [q.v.]. 
The congregational mosque was built there in 587/ 
II9I of red stone by Kutb al-Din Aybak, the so- 
called Kuwwat al-Islam. It was finally inaugurated 
by the Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sám 
Ghüri in 594/1198. This mosque's arches and facade 
bear inscriptions in several varieties of Islamic 
script, such as fughra, kufi, naskhi and thuith. 

Also, during the period of the Slave Kings of 
Dihli and after, the copying of manuscripts flour- 
ished, the naskhi script being especially popular. It is 
recorded that Shihab al-Din, the calligrapher, was 
made Sadr-i Djahan during the Khaldji period 
(Ta?rikh-i Firüzshàhi, Calcutta 1862, 353; Farishta, 
ed. Lucknow, 129, 133, 322, 335, etc.). 

The introduction of the nasta‘lik script into the 
sub-continent was mostly due to the Mughals, Mir 
‘Ali Tabrizi being generally regarded as its originator, 
who wrote one manuscript of the Kulliyydat of 
Kb"ādjū Kirmani in 798/1395-6 (B.M. Add. r8.113) 
at the court of Sultan Ahmad Djalayir at Baghdad. 
There exists an illustrated manuscript of the Memoirs 
of Babur in this script which was copied by ‘Ali al- 
Katib in 937/1530-1 in Alwar state in India, and 
many calligraphers seem to have used this style of 
writing. In the mausoleum of Akbar at Agra, the 
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Emperor’s sarcophagus on top of the mausoleum 
was adorned in inscriptions this style of writing, 
written by the scribe ‘Abd al-Hakk. 

In the pre-Mughal period, when use of the naskhi 
script flourished, special attention was devoted to 
the writing of the Kur?àn, and a special style arose 
within the sub-continent for the Kur?àn, generally 
called Bahar, referring to a special type of paste 
which was applied to paper to be used for writing 
the text of the Kur?àán; hence the script used on 
this paper came to be called the khajf-i bahar (Wadjid 
* Ali, Mafla* al-*ulüm wa-madjma* al-funün, Lucknow 
1913, 331; Cl. Huart, Les calligraphes et les minia- 
tures de l'Orient Musulman, Paris 1908, 51). There 
exists in the Kabul Museum a Kur?àn which was 
transcribed in this style by kàd? Abü Bakr Yafküb 
b. Nasir al-Din at Lahri (Sind) on Friday, 1? Rabi* 
I 776/26 August 1374. One manuscript of a com- 


| mentary on the Kur°an in the library of the Panjab 


University at Lahore has the text of the Kur?àn 
in this Bahar script and the commentary in ordinary 
naskhi. 

During the absence of the Emperor Humáyün in 
Persia, Shér Shàh Süri built in stone the grand 
mosque in the old fort of Dihli, with its arches and 
facade adorned with Kur?ànic inscriptions, including 
Strat Yasin on the central part of the facade in 
thulth characters, perhaps the finest example of 
thulth from those days. 

Abu "I-Fadl *Allàmi (g.v.] devoted a full chapter 
of his 4?in-i Akbari to calligraphers and miniatur- 
ists, reflecting Akbar's patronage of outstanding 
artists. Nasta‘ik was especially favoured; its ex- 
ponents included Mulla Muhammad Husayn of 
Kashmir, ‘Abd al-Rahim, Muhammad Bakir, Mir 
Husayn Kalingi and others. Special mention should 
be made of Sultan Bayazid Diri, who came at 
Humáyün's court during the last years of his reign, 
and wrote one copy of the Dewal Rani Khigr Khan 
of Amir Khusraw in 967/1559-60 during the early 
years of Akbar’s reign (see Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore 1934); also, there exists an inscription on the 
wall of a mosque in Nagawr (Rajputana) composed 
and written by Katib al-Mulk Diri in 976/1568-9 
(Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1950, 38-9; Badàüni, 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh, Calcutta 1869, iii, 227-9). 
There were many other calligraphers at Akbar's 
court employing various styles; the calligrapher 
Baki Muhammad of Bukhara, who wrote the decor- 
ative inscriptions on the tomb of ‘Atika Khan in 
the compound of Hadrat Nizam al-Din Awliya? at 
Dihli, should be mentioned here. 

At Akbar’s court, Ashraf Khan (d. 980/1572) was 
the Mir Munshi [see KAT1B, iii. In India], and also 
a poet; his duties included the inditing of farmáns 
(Muntakhab al-tawàrikh, iii, 18r). The calligraphy 
used for these farmáns was the khajtf diwáni, one 
defined by Anand Ram Mukhlis (d. 1164/1750) as a 
variety of writing which could not be immediately 
read by everyone (Bahàr-i *Adjam, i, 376). This style 
for writing farmans was used only at the Mughal 
court in India. 

Akbar died in 1014/1605, and his son Djahdngir 
{g.v.] who succeeded him especially encouraged the 
fine arts. During this period, ‘Abd al-Rahim, Muham- 
mad Husayn of Kashmir and ‘Abd Allah, were given 
the titles of ‘Anbarin Kalam, Zarrin Rakm and 
Mushkin Kalam. He was the lover of the Persian 
master Mir ‘Ali of Harat, and it is recorded that 
once he was given a special present by Khàn-i 
Khanan ‘Abd al-Rahim of Iranayn of an illustrated 
manuscript of the Khamsa of Nizami (Tusuk-i Dja- 
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hàngiri, Lucknow 1914, 351). During the reign of 
Shàh Djahàn, who succeeded his father Djahàngir in 
1037/1628, two great calligraphers came to his 
court from Persia, sc. Rukna, who wrote the manu- 
script of the Gwlistán of Sa*di in 1048/1638, and who 
was also a poet, and ‘Abd al-Rashid Daylami, who 
was related to the famous calligrapher Mir ‘Imad 
of Persia and was made the royal librarian. Muham- 
mad Salih Kanbi has a special chapter dealing with 
the calligraphers, in his Amal-i salik (Calcutta 
1939, iii, 443-6). It contains mention of Muhammad 
Murad of Kashmir, Aka Rashid Daylami, Mir 
Muhammad Salih and Muhammad Mu?min, the 
sons of Mir ‘Abd Allah Mushkin Rakam, Sharaf al- 
Din ‘Abd Allah, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Tabrizi and Mirza 
Muhammad Dja‘far Khan, called Kifayat Khan and 
inventor of the shikasta style of writing, and Djamál 
al-Din Yisuf, who also used the shikasta hand (see 
Ars Islamica, xi, 423-5). 

This interwoven shikasta script is defined by 
Anand Ram Mukhlis in his Mi?rdt al-ispfilah. One 
manuscript of the Gulistan of Sa‘di transcribed by 
Dja‘far Khan Kifayat Khan in 1086/1675-6 is 
preserved in the National Museum of Pakistan at 
Karaci, written for his son ‘Abd Allah, called Darayat 
Khan; this style was accordingly called Daráyat 
kháni. Finally, it may be recalled that the Emperor 
Awrangzib [q.v.] used to write out copies of the 
J&ur?àn and send them to the Holy Cities of Arabia, 
but he never signed these; he was the pupil in calli- 
graphy of Sayyid ‘Ali Khan Djawhar Rakam, who 
died in 1097/1686 (Tadhkirat-i khüshnuvisán, Calcutta 
1910, 56-7). 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(M. ABDULLAH CHAGHATAI) 


v. — In SouTH-EasT AstA 


Here the Arabic script was, until ca. 1500, almost 
exclusively used for writing Arabic, the Tréngganu 
stone inscription, dated probably 726/1326 or 788[ 
1386 and written in Old Malay, being a noticeable 
exception. At the beginning of the 16th century the 
Arabic script became one of the most common 
scripts for Malay and other Indonesian languages. 
One of the oldest known texts in Arabic script in 
South Asia is the Arabic inscription of Leran on the 
northern coast of East Java, probably to be dated 
475[1082. This tomb stone of ''the daughter of 
Maymün" may have been imported, together with 
its inscription. In any case, it remains so far an 
isolated testimony to the use of the Arabic script in 
Indonesia, since the next example, the tomb stone 
of Sultan Malik al-Salih of Tarai in northern Sumatra, 
is dated 691/1292. This was followed by a number of 
other tomb stones, all but one written in ornamental 
Arabic script of Persian type and probably imported 
from Gudjarat. The exception is the inscription from 
Minye Tujuh in Atjeh, dated 782/1380 and written 
in a type of Malayan script, but apparently influenced 
by the style of, Arabic writing. A few other Arabic 
tomb stones in the Malay peninsula are dated in 
the gth/15th century. In Java, the most important 
are found on Muslim tomb stones (mae‘san) in 
Troloyo, near Tronnlan. They have a quotation from 
the Kur?àn or other sacred texts in Arabic on one 
side, and a date expressed in Old Javanese numerals 
on the other. The script, fully discussed by Damais 
(Études Javanaises, i. Les Tombes Musulmanes 
dattes de Trålåyå, in BEFEO, xlviìij2 (1957), 351- 
415), corresponds to that of contemporary Arabic 
inscriptions elsewhere in the Muslim world. The best 
known Arabic inscription in Java of this period is 
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that on the tomb of Malik Ibrahim at Grésik, north- 
east of Surabaya, dated 822/1419 and beautifully 
written in an ornamental Arabic which is similar to 
the contemporary inscriptions of Tasai and Gudjarat. 

Bibliography: J.G.de Casparis, Indonesian 

palacography, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, vi, 

section I, 70-2 and literature quoted there. (Ep.) 

KHATT, more precisely al-khaff bi-raml, the orig- 
inal name for Arab geomancy. In the Islamic 
era, rami (or “ilm al-raml) was dominant, but with 
the growing influence of astrology on the occult 
sciences, the term shakl (pl. ashkál), "figure" was 
used (see below, the expression askkdl al-raml, 
ashkal al-turab, huldl al-ashkdl), From shaki are 
derived *squill" a figure in geomancy, and “to 
squill”, to practise divination by sand, cf. G. Fer- 
rand, in JA, roth Series, vi (1905), 195. In Mada- 
gascar, the words sikili and skidy also denote geo- 
mantic figures, cf. G. Ferrand and M. Steinschneider, 
in ZDMG, xxxi (1877), 762-5. 

The development froin khaff to rami began with 
the juxtaposition of the two terms. Indeed, khaff 
al-raml is frequently used to denote geomancy (cf. 
for example, Ibn Khaldün, Mwkaddima, i, 203-9, tr. 
by Slane, i, 232-40, tr. Rosenthal, i, 226-34, Leiden 
ms., Cat. de Jong and de Goeje, iii, 184). Instead 
of khaft, darb began to be used especially in dialect; 
darb is in fact the modern substitute for fark, which 
was used originally to denote lithomancy, so we find 
that khaff — tark — darb as terms for geomancy. 

At first sight, khajf is the line which the geomancer 
traces on the sand when, strictly speaking, he is 
practising psammomancy. This is the meaning of 
raml also, but, as well as the sand, rami and khafjf 
mean the black or white lines on the hooves of wild 
cattle or on the flanks and the backs of stags (cf. 
14A, vii, 351, l. 29; details in T. Fahd, La divination 
arabe, Leiden 1966, 197f.). Lexicographers have 
shown that fark, “ilm al-khatt and ‘ilm al-raml (cf. 
TA, v, 129, l. 4) are perfectly synonymous. 

Tark and dard are also synonymous and originally 
denoted the “‘casting of pebbles’, that is, lithomancy 
(al-tark or al-darb bi’l-hasa@). The technicalities of 
this cleromantic rite are unknown to us, but is sup- 
posed to have consisted of casting pebbles on the 
sand and of interpreting the patterns they made. In 
a recent source, al-Alüsi, Bwlügh al-arab, iii, 323, 
the following definition is found: the fark bi 'l-hasá 
consists of finding the answer to a question, which 
has been posed by a questioner, from the signs which 
are given by the way pebbles have fallen on top of 
each other. Instead of pebbles, grain or nuts could 
be used (cf. Ibn Khaldün, of. cit., i, 191; ii, 177; tr. 
de Slane, i, 191; ii, 205 f; tr. Rosenthal, i, 214, ii, 
20I). 

From the marks made by the pebbles on the ground 
lines were traced in the sand, and from this idea 
there has been a gradual development which ulti- 
mately results in making fark (or darb) bi "lI-hasá the 
synonym of khaft b1 ’l-raml, This development oc- 
curred very early; Ibn al-‘Arabi (died ca. 230/844), 
following Abi Zayd al-Ansari (died 215/830), defined 
the fark bi ’l-hasd as the act of tracing marks on the 
ground (for details, see Divination arabe, 196 ff.). 

Thus al-tark bi ’l-hasa and al-khaft bi ’l-raml, two 
different divinatory practices, became progressively 
confused in the Islamic era and denoted geomancy in 
general; this may be explained by the great variety 
of geomantic procedures. Tark was the observation 
of the fall of pebbles on sand; the marks they made 
were joined by other marks (khwfuf) in order to 
complete a figure (skakl). When these figures became 
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1. Küfi (the inscription of the grave of Pir *Alamdàr, 418/1027, Dàmghàn, Iran) 
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2. Muhakkak (top) and rihán (bottom) by Shaykh Hamd Allah (Turkey) (Topkapı Sarayı Kütüphanesi, Emanet 
Hazinesi, No. 2078). 
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3. Thuluth (top) and naskh (bottom) by Shaykh Hamd Allah (Turkey) (Topkapi Saray: Kiitiiphanesi, Emanet 
Hazinesi, No. 2084). 





4. Tawki* (top) and riká* (bottom) by Shaykh Hamd Allāh (Turkey) (Topkapı Sarayı Kütüphanesi, Emanet 
Hazinesi, No. 2078}. 
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5. Djali thuluth by the kadi-‘askar Mustafa ‘Izzet (Istanbul, dome of 
the Aya Sofya) (Kur?àn, xxiv, 34). 





6. Musalsal by Bekir Paktan (Turkey). 
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7. Siyákat (Turkey). 
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khatt-i khoshnuvisàn-i mashhür, 


y ‘Abd al-Madjid Talkani (Iran) 


(Ghazali éand az Hafiz ba 





10. Shikasta Nasta‘lik b 





g. Nasta‘lik by Es‘ad Yesari (Turkey) (Topkapi Sarayi Kiitii- 
phanesi, G. Y. 325/4488) 


Tehran). 
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11. Muthanna by Hamid Bey (Istanbul, inscription in Şişli Camii repre- 
senting Kur?àn, IX, r8). 
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12. Diwáni by ‘Izzet Efendi (Istanbul) (M. ‘Izzet, Khujüt-i COthmániyye, Istanbul 1309). 
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13. Djali diwáni by ‘Izzet Efendi (Istanbul) (M. *Izzet, Khufáf-i COthmániyye, Istanbul 1309). 
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14. Rik'a by *Izzet Efendi (Istanbul) (M. “Izzet, Khufat-i ‘Othmaniyye, Istanbul 1309). 
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15. Resim yazt attributed to Mustafa Rakim (Turkey). The picture 
represents the basmala. 
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16. Khaft-i muSammat by ‘Abd al-Fattah (Turkey). The text reads: Min 
kulli fadjdjin *amik (Kur?àn, XXII, 27). 
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stylised at a particular place, a board was used, which 
was covered with sand or even flour, and the finger 
was drawn over it at random; the shapes formed in 
this way were then examined. A sheet of paper could 
be substituted for the board, and on it pencil dots 
were marked at random or, according to Ibn Khaldün, 
on four lines (cf. ref. in Doutté, Magie et religion, 
3789; compare R. Jaulin, La géomancie, 17, n. 1). 
Behind this popular, primitive practice lay a 
divinatory art of extreme complexity. Indeed, since 
the introduction of astrological and mathematical 
speculation into the science of geomancy, we must 
deal with a theory as esoteric as that of the djafr 
[4.v.]. As in the djafr, one is successful in the study 
of geomancy by being able to isolate numerous 
speculations and determining laws from them. The 


Analyse formelle by R.Jaulin, with contributions i 


by R. Ferry, F. Djean and B. Jaulin, achieves this 
aim. It is not possible to give a complete picture in 
an article of restricted size. But it should be said 
that the sixteen shapes, which are obtained by the 
permutation of the four basic lines and their eight 
joins, giving rise to four even and four uneven sym- 
metrical shapes, reduce the basic geomantic values 
by assigning to them agreeable or contrary meanings; 
they are also associated with the "external" and 
“internal” elements concerned with more or less 
reassuring or dangerous, favourable or ill-omened 
ideas (cf. Jalin, op. cit., 53-71). 

In this mathematical analysis, arithmomantic and 
geomantic considerations have had their part to 
play, but they do not in themselves make a geo- 
mancer. In geomancy, two other components must 


| 
| 
| 
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of their birth, by which they are fitted to perceive 
supernatural phenomena. 

Because of a verse in the Kur?4n (XLVI, 4), inter- 
preted by some as alluding to geomancy (cf. Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxvi, 3, l. 3 ff.) and a hadith noted by ‘Ata? 
b. Yasar (Wensinck et al., Concordance, i, 40), which 
speaks of a prophet who practised geomancy excel- 
lently, some licence has been given to this art and it 
has been allowed to experience an amazing expan- 
sion across the Islamic world. Like oneiromancy, 
Arab geomantic science extends beyond the frontiers 
of the Muslim empire, both to the Indian coasts and 
the coasts of Byzantium, and to the Latin West and 
Black Africa and Madagascar (cf. C. H. Becker, Neue 
Literatur zur Geschichte Afrikas, in Isl., iv (1913), 
305; B. Carra de Vaux, La géomancie chez les Arabes, 
ap. Paul Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques, iv (1920), 
299-317; A. and L. Delatte in Mélanges F. Cumont, 
Brussels 1936, 575-658). 

This expansion has led to a great number of man- 
uals and treatises, examples of which can be found 
in almost all the Arab collections in the East and 
the West. Many are anonymous works like: Risála fi 
’'l-raml (Aya Sofya, 4785 (1), risdla 34); Ras@ il fi 
“ilm al-raml (ibid., 4860 (64), 1-9, cf. also ibid., 2052 


(36), 14); al-Muntakhab fī “ilm al-raml (Asir Ef. 


1164, 6 = Reisülkuttáb Mustafa Ef., 11646, ff. 107b- 
112b); Kitab al-raml (Besir Ağa, 430; al-Kawkab 


: al-azhar fi "ilm al-athar wa ’l-raml (ibid., 433); 


be represented, astrology and a predisposition to | 
“perceive hidden meanings” (idrak al-ghayb). Ibn . 


Khaldiin emphasises these two aspects in a long 
paragraph devoted to this art of divination (Mukad- 
dima, i, 203-9, tr. de Slane, 232-42, tr. Rosenthal, 
226-34, with references and figures in the notes). 


Risala fi ’l-raml, in Turkish (Fatih, 3430); Fi ’l-raml 
wa ’l-nudjtim (Hamidiyye, 189, 6); Fi ‘ilm al-raml 
(ibid., 1468, 7); Kitab fi ‘tlm al-raml (Nuruosmaniye, 
3639); Kutub “ilm al-raml (Bağdatlı Vehbi Ef., 920- 
6; Saray, Ahmet III, 3475 ff.); “Tim al-raml (Leiden, 
Cat. de Jong and de Goeje, iii, 184; Gotha, Cat, 
Perisch, iii, 487 f.);, Ashkal al-raml (Cambridge, 
Trinity College, Cat. Palmer, p. 29, the page describes 
several geomantic figures); several geomantic mss. 


. in Karshüni at Oxford (Bodleian vi, col. 596 f., no. 


After a description of the sixteen geomantic com- ' 


binations, each named and classified into favourable 
and unfavourable, Ibn Khaldün explains this classi- 


fication by the astral influences which are brought : 


to bear on each of them. Indeed, the sixteen geo- 


mantic combinations are set under the domination | 


of the twelve signs of the zodiac and of the four car- 
dinal points. From then onwards the geomancers, 
called by him munadjdjimin, ‘astrologers’, have 
derived meanings to provide geomantic figures from 
astrological speculations. The author contests the 
validity of this method, disagreeing with the fact 
that the astrological deductions have natural signs 
as their basis while geomantic deductions rest on 
conventions. 

Even more aberrant, Ibn Khaldiin thinks, is the 
pretension of certain geomancers to succeed in per- 
ceiving the unknown by applying their minds to the 
geomantic figures and then abstracting a complete 
understanding of the human sphere and penetrating 
the spiritual realm, in the manner of the sooth- 
sayers and, particularly of those among them who 
practise omoplatoscopy, hydromancy and lecano- 
mancy. Ibn Khaldün thus concludes: ‘‘The truth 
that you must present to the mind is that the super- 
natural cannot be revealed by any technique; it 
cannot be perceived by an élite class of men naturally 
predisposed to pass from the conscious world into 
the spiritual". Concerning the doctrine of Ibn Khal- 
dün relating to divination, cf. La divination arabe, 
45-50. According to him, the astrologers qualify as 
the type of men called ‘‘Venusians” because of the 
influence which Venus exerts on them on the day 


180, 3 and 4; col. 598, no. 181, 2, 4, 6); Kitab Sadjib ft 
*l-raml (Aleppo, Sbath, 58, 5; 580, 1 (abridged) and 
2: K. al-Shadjara wa 'l-thamara wa 'l-nukta, attri- 
buted to Daniel, 1180, 1 and 81); Vatican, Cat. 
Levi Della Vida, index, 299-300; Berlin, Cat, Ahl- 
wardt, 4200-12; Kanz al-muhif (Copenhagen, xxiii, 
in Turkish); etc. 

Among the best known authors of geomantic 
works are Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Zanati, 
who founded a school in this field. His followers are 
called al-Zanatiyya, and in fact a ms. from the col- 
lection Ismail Saib Sincer (Ankara), I, 2111, not 
foliated, 24.5 X 17.5 X r, naskhi, no date, entitled 
K. fi “ilm al-raml ‘ala tartib al-Zandatiyya ... (the 
same collection, under No.1, 1970, contains a 
madjmi‘a with two geomantic drawings; Bayan 
fi darb al-raml, pp. 1-38, attributed to al-Zanati, and 
Risála min ‘ilm al-raml fi 'stikhraddj al-damir, pp. 
39-61, anonymous); the work which is attributed 
to him bears different titles: K. Fath al-akfal fi 
“iim al-ashkal (Saray, Ahmet III, 1603, 120 ff., 
28 X 20, naskhi, very fine illustrated copy, no date); 
Hulil al-ashkal (Nuruosmaniye, 3638, 28 fol., 25.5 
X 17, fine naskhi, no date); lithographed in Cairo 
in 1280/1863 under the title K. al-Fasl fi ugül “ilm 
al-raml, and also edited in Cairo in 1316/1908 under 
the title al-A kwal al-mardiyya fi’l-akkam al-ramliyya. 
There is also Lubab al-lubab fi ‘ilm al-khatt wa-ashkal 
al-turab (Cairo ms. 7622). The geomancy of al- 
Zanati was translated from Persian into Greek verse 
by the monk Arsenius in 1266 (cf. M. Steinschneider, 
Europ. Ubersetz. 7, No. 22). 

Next in order of fame comes ‘Abd Allah b. Mahfüf 
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al-Munadjdjim, who, according to the colophons of 
the mss. Esat Ef. and Ragip Pasa, died before 664/ 
1265. His work is entitled Muthallathat Ibn Mahfuf 
fP-l-raml (Ragip P., 964, 72 fols. 21.5 x 16). Itisa 
fine copy made by Ahmad ‘Isa from an exemplar 
dated from 664/1265, naskhi; another copy made 
from the same original but bearing the title Risdlat 
vaml is found in the collection Esat Ef., 1988 (83 
fols., 21.5 X 16, naskhi) and was made by Ahmad 
*]yàd at al-Madrasa al-Zàhiriyya. The Berlin ms. 
4200 (2), pp. 12-67, has some Berber glosses and 
contains some tables, and the one at Manchester, 
373, is entitled K. fil-raml. His work was translated 
into Latin (cf. M. Steinschneider, op. cit., II, 1, No. 
125; Thorndike, A catalogue of incipits of mediaeval 
Scientific writings in Latin (revised and augmented 
by Lynn Thorndike and Pearl Kibre, London 1963, 
452, 1281, 1553). The title Liber de tribus figuris 
Spiritum, placed under the name of Candas the 
astrologer (Thorndike, op. cit., 1481) recalls the 
muthallathat. 

Several other geomantic writings are known which 
are enumerated in La divination arabe, 202-4. It 
should be noted that two of thein have been trans- 
lated into Latin, the one of Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Zunbul 
al-Mahalli, surnamed al-Rammal (died after 960/ 
1653) entitled K. al-Makalat wa-hall al-mushkilat 
fi ‘ilm al-raml (ms. Uskiidar, Selim Aga, 547 bis, 
168 fols., 29 X 20, naskhi, no date), an excellent and 
well-illustrated treatise with an introduction and 
thirty chapters (cf. F. Klein-Franke, The Geomancy 
of Ahmad b. ‘Ali Zunbul: a study of the Ambic Corpus 
hermeticum, in Ambix xx (1973), 26-35) and that of 
Abū Sa‘id Khalifa b. Farhün al-Taràbulsi entitled 


Thamarat alfwüd al-muhaddith ‘an al-murdd fil | 


bawàfin wa?l-akbàd (ms. Paris 5834, 2; reworked by 
Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Hardin al-Siisi, ms. Algiers 1531; 
Bayezit Umumi 4652, 23 fols., 19 x 14 a‘lik, in 
Turkish). It was translated into Latin by Hugo 
Sanctallensis (M.Steinschneider, op. cit., 36, No. 
54r; P. Tannery, in CRAIBL xxv (1897), 519; 


partially edited ap. Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques, | 


iv (1920), 373-402; tr. ibid., 405-9). 

Other Arabic geomantic writings have been trans- 
lated into Latin, such as Alfakini arabici filii Quaes- 
tiones Geomantiae a. Platone (— Plato of Tivoli) in 
latinum translatae ex antiquo mss. ..., Fasciculus 


Geomanticus, Verona 1687, 2nd. ed. 1704 (Stein- : 


schneider, op. cit., 64b); similarly, Gerard of Cremona 
translated an Arabic geomantic work under the title 
Liber geomantiae de artibus divinentibus (Stein- 
schneider, op. cit., 30, No. 84); Bernardinus or 
Bernardus Silvestris translated a geomancy estab- 
lished according to the twenty-eight mansions of the 
moon under the title Experimentarius oder liber 
fortunae and many mss. of this survive (cf. ZDMG, 
xxv (1871), 338-90; other references in Steinschneider, 
op. cil., i, No. 27). An Astrologia terrestris attributed 
to one “Ali b. ‘Umar has been translated from Arabic 
into Italian and German (Steinschneider, op. cit., 
ii, 3, No. 133; Nic. Catani, Geomantischer Schöp- 
fungsstuhl, Freystadt 1716). It is concerned with the 
treatise of Ibn Mahfif (see above). 

In addition to the authors cited in La divination 
arabe, the following should be mentioned: Abu 
“Imran al-Zanati, probably from the Zanatiyya 
school, Dhakhira fi l-khajt (ms. Paris, 2758, 9; GAL, 
S II, 1040); Zayn al-Din ‘Umar al-Khita7i, œl- 
Djadawil al-zuhrawiyya fi idah “ilm al-raml wa 'l- 
s@irdja al-khafiyya (ms. Gotha, 1317; GAL § II, 
1041); Muhammad b. Hasan b. ‘Ali Abii ‘Abd 
Allah al-Andalusi, al-Durr al-muhit bi-sifat al-‘amal 
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bi-hukm al-basit fi ‘ilm al-raml (Berlin Oct., 2467; 
GAL S II, 1040); *Ali b. Hasan al-Djazaà'iri, ai- 
Háshiya al-ikhtisáriy ya al-ramli y ya al-falakiyya (GAL 
S II, 1039); Yahyà b. “Abd Allāh b. Sa*id al-Manàni, 
Raf‘ al-ishkal ‘an wad‘ al-ashkal (Alexandria, Huriif 
17, 9; GAL S II, 1042); Sabnün b. *Uthmàn b. 
Said b. Abmad b. Abi Bakr al-Wansharishi (wrote 
before 1167/1753), Siham al-rab{ fi '"I-mukhammas 
al-kh@li al-wast (Leiden 1233; Algiers 1535; GAL 
S III, 715); Sharaf al-Din b. Salah al-Din b. al- 
Kasim b. Muhammad al- Kawkabani, a South Arabian 
writing in 1111/1699, Sahm al-gharib fi >stikhradj 
al-damir bi-là rayb (Berlin 4227; GAL S II, 567). 

Despite its length, this list is far from being ex- 
haustive; the subject deserves a monograph, for 
geomancy follows only oneiromancy in the prestige 
it has enjoyed in Islamic lands. Its claim to fame 
lies in a saying attributed to Muhammad: “Among 
the prophets there was one who practised kkajf; 
whoever succeeds in doing it according to his ex- 
ample will know what that prophet knew’ (see 
above). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources in 
the article, see T. Fahd, La Divination arabe 195- 
204; E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique 
du Nord, Algiers 1908, 377 ff.; E. Caslant, Traité 
élémentaire de géomancie, Paris 1935; R. Ambelain, 
La géomancie magique, Paris 1940; B. Maupoil, 
La géomancie à l'ancienne Cóte des Esclaves, Paris 
1943 (= Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut d'Eth- 
nologie, 42) ; idem, Contribution à l'étude de l'origine 
musulmane de la géomancie dans le Bas-Dahomey, 
thesis, Paris 1943, and in Jowrnal de la Société 
des Africanistes, xiii (1943-6), 1-94; V. Cruzet, 
Du “khet-er-Raml” ou art de live l'avenir sur le 
sable, in RT (1920), 267-76; R. Davies, A system 
of sand divination, in Sudan Notes and Records, 
iii (1920), 157-62, and in MW, xvii (1927), 123-9; 
N. Elisséeff, Thémes et motifs des Mille et Une 
Nuits, Essai de classification, Beirut 1959, 127-8 
(five examples of the usage of geomancy, three 
for indicating a person and two for predicting the 
future); Abou Bakr ben Choaib, La bonne aventure 
chez les musulmans, in RA (1906), 62-70; G. 
Ferrand, Un chapitre d'astrologie Arabico- Malgache, 
in JA, toth series, vi (1905), 193-273 (a chapter 
taken from ms. 8 of the Arabico-Malgache col- 
lection in the B.N., Paris); Hadjdji Khalifa, iii, 
478 f.; J. Maxwell, La divination, Paris 1927, 135- 
7; P. Tannery, Le Rabolion, in Mémoires sctenti- 
fiques, iv (1920), 295-311; A. and L. Delatte, in 
Mélanges F. Cumont, Brussels 1936, 575-658; 
R. Jaulin, La géomancie. Analyse formelle, Paris- 
The Hague 1966 (= Cahiers de l'Homme, N.S. IV). 

(T. FAHD) 

AULKHATT, a strip of coast on the Persian 
Gulf. The Arab geographers are not agreed as to its 
exact extent. While Yakit limits the name to the 
coast of al-Babrayn and *Umàn, which is also ap- 
parent from the mention of al-Katif, al-“Ukayr and 
Katar, al-Bakri says definitely that al-Khatt is the 
whole coast between ‘Uman and al-Basra on the 
one side and Kázima and al-Shihr on the other. This 
difference of opinion is probably the result of the 
variation in extent of ‘Uman and al-Bahrayn in the 
wider sense of these terms in course of time. 

There are in any case authors who allot al-Khatt 
to either the one or the other territory. Al-Khatt 
according to Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Harawi, for 
example, is simply a collective name for the villages 
in ‘Uman, while Ibn al-Anbari uses al-Khatt as the 
name for the coast of al-Bahrayn. In contrast to 
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these wide applications of a fairly general term there 
is a narrow one, according to which al-Khatt was 
a particular settlement on the coast which belonged 
to the *Abd al-Kays. A. Sprenger has adopted this 
view, which was held by al-Baladhuri amongst 
others, and there is much in favour of locating al- 
Khatt preferably in the Gulf of al-Bahrayn. The place 
was in any case noted as a market for the famous 
Khatti lance-shafts imported from India and sold to 
the Bedouins. The name al-Khatt seems to be old. 
If A. Sprenger is right in connecting it with “regio 
Attene”’ and “‘Chateni” in Pliny, Nat. Hist., vi. 28, 
147, and the “Atta vicus” in Ptolemy, the name dates 
back to long before the Islamic period. 
Bibliography: Yakut, ii, 453-4; Mardsid al- 
Iitilà*, ed. T.G. Juynboll, Leiden 1:852, i, 358; 
al-Bakri, Mu‘djam, i, 314; LA, s.v.; A. Sprenger, 
Die alte Geographie Arabiens, Berne 1875, 92, 116, 


118 f., 130f., 135; M. J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur ' 


les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides, 18, 86 ff. ; 
F. W. Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der alien Araber, 
Leipzig 1886, 217-18; G. Jacob, Altarabisches 


Beduinenleben, Berlin 1897; E. Glaser, Skizze der ` 


Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens, ii, Berlin 1890, 

227-8, 251, 260, 263. (A. GROHMANN*) 

EHATT-l HUMAYÜUN and KBATT-Í SHERIF, 
the terms used for the decrees and rescripts of 
the Ottoman sultans, and written by them 
personally; the former term is the more usual one. 
A few surviving examples announcing appointments 
and decrees date from the reign of Selim I. However 
until the end of the roth/16th century, that is till the 
reign of Murad III, the sultans wrote the khatt-i 
humaytns sparingly. From the reign of Murad III 
onwards, the decrease in the power of the Grand 
Viziers to act independently in state affairs led to a 
system of obtaining from the sovereign a khaft-i 
humaytn for almost anything except trivial matters. 
Because of this reluctance to act on their own respon- 


their intentions by drawing up a résumé of every 
proposed official action and submitting it to the sultan 
for observation and additions; these brief remarks 
are the sultan's "sublime observations", that is, his 
Rhatt-4 humayin (Orhonlu, Osmanli tarihine ait bel- 
geler: telhisler (1597-1605), Istanbul 1970, xxii, and 
passim). After this, the surviving khatt-i humaytins 
became commoner, and we have extant those of 
Murad IV (Ahmed Refik, IV. Murdd’in khatt-i 
humaytnlart, in TOEM, xxxix (1332), 129-41) and 
Ibrahim (Cagatay Ulucay), Sultan Ibrahim deli mi 
idi, hasta mi idi, in Tarih Dünyasi, i-ii (Istanbul 
1950), iii (Istanbul 1951), either in the form of in- 
dependent judgements and decrees or their remarks 
on the condensed reports drawn up and presented by 
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questing his remarks. There was also a type of 
firmán or imperial edict, where the sultan gave his 
own comments on the contents of the firmán, in his 
own hand; the firmán was then drawn up by the 
Diwán and called a "'firmán adorned with the khajf-t 
humàáyün". Aíter the reign of *Abd al-Hamid I 
(1187-1203/1774-89) the sultans issued  khaff-i 
humáyüns or khajf-i sherifs in the form of general 
instructions written on the memoranda presented 
for remarks by the Grand Viziers. These instructions 
might be either written by the sultan personally or 
by his private secretaries. There was no official 
person addressed nor date on these kAaff-1 hwmá yüns, 
though it is possible, from their context, to determine 
when some of them were written. It appears that 
during the reign of Mahmüd II (1223-55/1808-39) 
because of his centralising and reforming policies, the 
khaff-1 humáyüns assumed an increased importance. 
However, from 1248/1832 onwards the system of the 
sultans expressing their opinions in their own khaft-1 
hwmáyüns declined, and it became customary for 
the Grand Vizier to instruct the chief intermediary 
secretary (mabeyn bash kátibi) about what they 
wished to do, and then have the latter pass it to the 
sultan for oral commands, which were later put into 
writing. Thus the '"*imperial act of will" (iráde) took 
the place of the khaff-i humáyün. Nevertheless, the 
system of the sultans expressing their opinions in a 
personal khaff-l humáyün continued, at the side of 


| the irdde system, until the middle of the rgth cen- 


tury. After reaching this stage, even the firmáns 
published by the order and will of the sultan about 


` important affairs and decisions, were called khajf- 


humáyün; thus the Tanzimát decree of 1839 was 


; known as the "khaff-À humáyün of Gülháne", and 


the imperial decree of 1856 concerning reforms within 
the empire was likewise called a Kkhaff-1 humáyün. 


. Henceforth kAafi-i hwmáyün came to be regarded 
' as the equivalent of firman (for examples of these 
sibility, the Grand Viziers customarily made clear : 


the Grand Viziers. After the writing of khatf-i ` 
humaytns by the sultans became customary, there : 


appeared in certain administrative manuals instruc- 


tions and advice for their drawing up on various . 


matters. Despite this, it should be pointed out that 
all the khaff-i. humáyüns announcing a decree, did 
not come directly from the sultan's pen, but rather, 
the originals were drafts made into fair copies by 
the ruler's private secretary (Kocu Bey, Risdla, ed. 
Ali Kemali Aksüt, Istanbul 1939, 96-7). 

Khatt-t humayiins can be classified under several 
headings: (1) The very brief personal remarks of the 
sultan on the condensed reports or memoranda sent 
to him by the Grand Vizier; (2) Decrees concerning 
appointments and transfers; (3) Documents con- 
taining the direct command of the sultan to the 
Grand Vizier on an important state affair and re- 


types of khatt-1 humáyün between 1831 and 1860, see 
Mehmed Süreyyà, Nukhbetü'l-wekáyi^, Istanbul n.d., 
i, passim). 

Bibliography: Kemal Edip Kürkçüoğlu, 
Kanuni’nin Bali Beğ’e gönderdiği hatt-ı humayun, 
in AUDTCED, vii/1-2 (1950), 225-31; Enver Ziya 
Karal, III. Selimin Hatt-ı humayunlari, Ankara 
1942-6, 2 vols.; Ismail Hakki Uzunçarşılı, Osmanı 
Devletinin saray teşkilâtı, Ankara 1945, 58, 68-9, 
171, 282, 370-1; idem, art. Hatt-ı Humayun in 
14; Kánün-náme, Veliyüddin Efendi Kütüphanesi, 
no. 1970; G. G. Elerescu, L'Aspect. juridique. des 
khatt-i Chérifs, Contribution à l'étude des relations 
de l'Empire Ottoman avec les principautés Roumai- 
nes, in Studia et Acta Orientalia, i (Bucharest 
1958), 121-47; von Hammer, Staatsverfassung und 
Staatsverwaltung des Osmanischen Reichs, repr. 
1963, i, 3I, 449. (CenGiz ORHONLU) 
KHATT at-ISTIWA? {see tst1wA’]. 

KHATT-1f SHARIF [see KHatt-f HuMAYON]. 

AL-KHATTABI, Hawp (7 AHMAD) B. MUHAM- 
MAD B. IBRAHIM B. AL-KHATTAB ABU SULAYMAN AL- 
KHATTABI aL-Busri, traditionist of SHAFI‘ 
tendencies and poet, who is said to have been a 
descendant of Zayd b. al-Khattàb, brother of ‘Umar, 
but this genealogy has been questioned. Born at 
Bust in 319/931, he travelled throughout the Muslim 
world, from Khurdsan and Transoxania to ‘Irak and 
the Hidjàz, **in search of learning" and also engaged 
in trade; he studied, particularly in Baghdad, with 
famous teachers and had in his turn a number of 
pupils. He died at Bust in either 386/996 or 388/998, 
according to Yàküt, who prefers the latter date. Al- 
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Tha'àlibi, who reproduces a selection of poems by 
al-Khattàbi, compares him with Abü ‘Ubayd [@.v.] 
al-Kasim b. Sallam for his learning and his piety, 
and even considered him superior to him because 
he wrote poetry. 

Of the twelve or so works which are attributed to 
him, one only, so far as we have been able to as- 
certain, has been published, the Bayan i‘djaz al- 


Kur’an, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Alim, Aligarh 1953; ed. ‘Abd | 


Allah Siddik (?); ed. M. Khalafallah and M. Zaghlül 
Sallam, in Thalath ras@il fi djdz al-Kuran, Cairo 
1955, 17-66. Several others exist in manuscript (see 
Brockelmann, I, 165, S I, 275): Ma‘alim al-sunna 
(al-sunan), commentary on the Sunan of Abi’ Dawid 
(see Brockelmann, S I, 267, adding the manuscripts 
mentioned by ‘Abd al-‘Alim, p. waw); K. Gharib al- 
Hadith; Shan al-ad‘iya al-ma@thira; I‘lam al- 
muhaddith fi sharh Sahth al-Bukhdri (see Brockel- 
mann, S I, 261); K. al-‘Uzla (or al-I‘tisam); Islah 
ghalat al-muhaddithin; ‘Ilm al-hadith. The other 
titles mentioned are: K. Tafsir asami ’l-Rabb (or 
sharh al-asma@ al-husna); K. al-‘Aris; Kitab al- 
Ghunya ‘an al-kalam wa-ahlih; Sharh da‘awat li- 
Abi (= Ibn) Khuzayma. 

Bibliography: Whereas his contemporary Ibn 
al-Nadim does not mention him in the Fihrist, 
his friend Tha‘alibi considers him worthy to appear 
among the poets mentioned in the Yatima (iv, 
321). Main notices: Sam‘ani, Ansa@b, 222b; Subki, 
Tabakat al-Shafitiyya, ii, 218-22; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, iii, 127; Dhahabi, Tadhkira, iii, 209; 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Mwuntazam; Ybn Khallikàn, i, 153-5; 
Baghdadi, Khizdna, ed. Sawi, 1934, iv, 301-13; 
Yakit devotes to him two notices, the first under 
Ahmad, Irshad, ii, 81-7 = Udaba?, vi, 246-60, and 
the second under Hamd, Irshad, iv, 141-3 = 
Udab? x, 268-72; Suyüti, Bughya, 239; F. 
Bustani, Da@ivat al-ma*àrif, i, 494; Goldziher, 
Muh. St., ti, 256 (where Ceuta should be corrected 
to Bust, thus in Muslim Studies, tr. Barber and 
Stern, ii, 235 n. 6); Brockelmann, I, 165, S I, 275. 

(Ep.) 

KHATTABIYYA, extremist Shi*i sect in al-Küfa 
founded by Abu "I-Khattáb al-Asadi [4.v.] (killed ca. 
138/755). Abu 'l-Khattàb claimed that the Imam 
Dja‘far al-Sádik [g.v.] had appointed him as his 
deputy and legatee (wast) and taught him the 
Greatest Name of God. He was at first encouraged 
by the Imam, but later, probably still before 130/ 
748, was repudiated and cursed by Dja‘far. As a 
result, his followers split up into several subsects. 
The reports of the heresiographers about these early 
sects are based on two accounts which are partially 
complementary and partially contradictory, and 
which can be traced back to the contemporary 
Hisham b. al-Hakam [q.v.] and to Abü ‘Isa al- 
Warrak (writing after 270/883), whose ultimate 
source is unknown. The former account is reproduced 
by al-Nawbakhti and Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah, while the 
latter is quoted most extensively by al-Ash‘ari. The 
following summary combines the two accounts with 
additional information from other sources. 

One group continued to accept Abu ’l-Khattab as 
their leader and asserted that he was a messenger 
prophet sent by Dja*far, who was God. They held 
that there must be at all times two prophets, one 
speaking (nd@fik) and the other silent (s@mit). In the 
time of Muhammad, he had been the speaking prophet 
and ‘Ali the silent one, and now Dja‘far was the 
speaking prophet and Abu 'l-Khattàb the silent one. 
They considered all imam-prophets, including Abu 
*l-Khattab, as God. This doctrine is to be related to 
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| 
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the belief ascribed to the Khattabiyya in general, 
that the divine Light or Spirit inhered in the bodies 
of the imams. They held that Abu ’l-Khattab had 
lifted the fetters of the religious law from them, con- 
sidered false testimony in favour of their sectarian 
brethren as licit, and interpreted the religious duties 
and sins mentioned in the Kur?àn as referring to 
certain specific persons. 

A second group, the Bazighiyya, were the followers 
of Bazigh b. Misa the weaver, who was killed during 
the lifetime of the Imam Dja‘far. They considered 
Bazigh, like Abu 'l-Khattáb, as a prophet sent by 
Dja‘far. While they testified to the prophethood of 
Abu 'I-Khattàb, the latter repudiated Bazigh's claim. 
'They asserted that every one of them was inspired 
(y&hà ilayhi), that they would not die but be raised 
to heaven when their worship reached perfection, 
and that they were able daily to see their “dead”. 
Their claim of immortality was repudiated by the 
*Umayriyya, followers of ‘Umayr b. Bayan al-‘Idjlt. 
Like the Bazighiyya, however, the *Umayriyya 
claimed that they were all imám-prophets and that 
Dja*far was God. When they assembled in al-Küfa 
to worship Dja‘far, ‘Umayr was seized and killed by 
Yazid b. *Umar b. Hubayra (governor 129-31/747-9). 

Another group were the followers of al-Sari al- 
Aqsam who claimed that Dja‘far had sent him as a 
prophet, calling him Misa, the Strong and Trust- 
worthy. They worshipped Dja‘far, saying that he was 
Islim and that they were the Sons of Islam (abna? 
al-isláàm) in accordance with the statement of the 
Prophet: *Salmàn is the Son of Islam”. 

The Mu‘ammariyya, followers of Mu‘ammar b. 
al-Ahmar the corn dealer, affirmed that the divine 
Light had been transferred from ‘Abd al-Muttalib 


| through Aba Talib, Muhammad, *Ali and the imams 


to Dja‘far, Abu 'l-Khattàb and finally to MuSammar. 
With the passing of the Light from the bodies of 
Dja‘far and Abu 'l-Khattàb, the latter had become 
angels, while the persons now claiming to be Dja‘far 
and Abu 'l-Khattàb were in fact impostors. Mu‘am- 
mar was the God on earth who was obedient to the 
Greatest God in heaven. The Mu‘ammariyya denied 
that the world would come to an end and held that 
the bliss of paradise and the punishment of hell 
took place on earth. They claimed that they would 
be raised to heaven alive with their bodies, and also 
taught libertinism. 

The account of al-Warrak enumerates as a further 
subsect of the Khattabiyya the Mufaddaliyya, fol- 
lowers of al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Dju‘fi the money- 
changer. They agreed with the other Khattabiyya 
sects in deifying Dja‘far and claiming prophethood 
for themselves, but diverged from them by repudiat- 
ing Abu ’l-Khattab. According to an Imàmi report, 
al-Mufaddal was appointed by the Imam Dja‘far 
to guide the followers of Abu ’l-Khattab after the 
condemnation of the latter. Although some negative 
statements of Dja‘far are reported about him, al- 
Mufaddal, unlike the other Khattábi leaders, was 
never excommunicated. He became a trusted agent 
of the Imàm Müsà b. Dja*far (148-83/765-99), during 
whose lifetime he died. 

Statements attributed to the Imam Dja‘far accent 
the lowly social status of the followers of Abu 'l- 
Khattab and al-Mufaddal, characterising them as 
scum (safila) and outcasts (shuffar). Some sources 
identify the Khattabiyya with the Mukhammisa sect 
[q.v.]. This identification does not appear valid for 
the early Khattabiyya sects described above, but 
must refer to a later stage which may, however, have 
begun still in the time of the Imam Dja‘far. 
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The assertions of some Imami sources broadly 
identifying the nascent Isma‘iliyya [g¢.v.] with the 
Khattabiyya, must be viewed with caution. More 
specifically, it is reported that a group of supporters 
of Abu "I-Khattàb after the latter's death joined the 
followers of Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Dja‘far, claim- 
ing that the spirit of Dja‘far had devolved on Abu 
*]-Khattàb, and from him, on Muhammad b. Isma‘il. 
There are also reports associating al-Mufaddal with 
Ismá'il b. Dja‘far, After the death of Dja‘far, how- 
ever, al-Mufaddal supported the imamate of Misa. 
although he evidently did not approve of the con- 
demnation of Ism&‘il pronounced in other Imami 
circles. The doctrine of the Ismaili movement emerg- 
ing out of obscurity about the middle of the 3rd/ 
gth century shows little affinity with the specific 
doctrines of either the early Khattabiyya or the 
Mukhammisa and generally repudiates Abu 'l- 
Khattaéb. Mukhammisa texts which eventually were 
adopted into Isma‘ili literature, like the Umm al- 
Kitab, are secondary importations. The bulk of the 
Khattabiyya-Mukhammisa evidently remained with- 
in the extremist fringe of the Imamiyya. Mukham- 
misa doctrine formed the basis of the beliefs of the 
Nusayriyya [g.v.], who revere Abu ’]l-Khattab, al- 
Mufaddal and his son Muhammad as the bábs (q.v.] 
of the imams Dija‘far, Misa and *AII al-Ridà. 

Bibliography: al-Nawbakhti, Firak al-shi‘a, 
ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 37-41, 58-64; Sa‘d 

b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kummi, al-Makalat wa ’I-firak, 

ed. M. Djawàd Mashkür, Tehran 1963, 50-60, 63 f., 

81-5; al-Ash‘ari, Makálát al-islámiyyin, ed. H. 


Ritter, Istanbul 1929-30, 10-3; al-Kashshi, 
Ikhtiyar marifat al-ridjal, ed. H. Mostafavi, 
Mashhad 1348, 290-308, 321-9; Nashwàn al- 


Himyari, al-Hir al-‘in, Cairo 1367/1948, 166-8. 
I. Friedlander, The Heterodoxies of the Shiites ac- 
cording to Ibn Hazm, in JAOS, xxviii (1907) and 





were called surra (“‘bag’’ or “‘purse’’), which is not 
to be confused with surrat al-Haramayn, the sum 
once sent by Islamic countries such as Egypt and 
Tunisia for distribution to the poor of Mecca and 
Medina in the days of the pilgrimage. 

As ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Su‘id [see AL-IKHWAN.] ex- 
tended his control over the larger part of the Pen- 
insula, he outlawed the paying of kháwa. While 
kháwa may have been extorted clandestinely for a 
time thereafter, Ibn Su*üd's crushing of the revolt of 
the Ikhwàn [g.v.] by 1348/1930 and the ensuing 
decline of tribalism, along with the spread of modern 
communications, brought an end at last to this 
outmoded practice. 

Bibliography: See that given for AL-IKHWAN, 
(G. RENTZ) 

KHAWAND (see AKHUND]. 

KHAWARIDJ [see KHARIDJITES]. 

KHAWARIZM, KHAWARIZMI, etc. [see KH*À- 
RAZM, KHVARAZMI]. 

AL-KHAWARNARE, a place situated about a 
mile east of Nadjaf [q.v.] in “Irak. Inhabited at 
first by the tribe of Iyad, a palace was built in it by 
the Lakhmid chief Nu*màn (d. after 418 A.D.) for 
his Sasanian suzerain. It was there that Parwiz 
heard the news of the defeat of Dhü Kàr [q.v.]. 
The palace was enlarged and used by the early 
‘Abbasids. It was in ruins in the 8th/14th century. 
The pre-Islamic Arab poets frequently quote al- 
Khawarnak as one of the ‘30 wonders of the world”, 
along with the neighbouring castle of Sadir (perhaps 
Ukhaydir [g.v.]). Al-Khawarnak is also celebrated 


' for having given rise to the proverbial expression 


xxix (1908); passim; L. Massignon, Sálman Pák, . 


Paris 1934; B. Lewis, The Origins of Ismailism, 
Cambridge 1940, 32-43; W. Ivanow, Ibn al-Qaddah, 
Bombay 1957, 98-110. (W. MADELUNG) 
KHATTARA [see KANAT}. 

KHATON, a title of Soghdian origin borne by the 


wives and female relations of the T‘u-chiieh and | 


subsequent Turkish rulers. It was employed by the 
Saldjuks and Kh"árazm-Sháhs and even by the 
various Cingizid dynasties. It was displaced in Cen- 
tral Asia in the Timürid period by begüm, which 
passed into India and is still used in Pakistan as the 
title of a lady of rank. 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer: Türkische und mon- 
golische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, 132-41 
(No. 1159); Sir Gerard Clauson, An etymological 
dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, Oxford 
1972, 602-3. (J. A. Boye) 
KHAWA, a colloquial variant of the classical 

tkhawa {‘‘brotherliness’”’), is a term formerly used in 
the Arabian Peninsula for payments made in 
return for the right to enter alien territory 
and for protection while staying there. Whenever 
there was no central authority strong enough to 
guarantee freedom of transit for all, travellers or 
wanderers coming into the dira or range of a power- 
ful tribe would hand over kkdwa, which usually 
consisted of livestock such as ghanam, or foodstuffs 
such as ghee, in amounts determined by negotiations. 
Refusal by merchant caravans to pay kháwa could 
lead to trouble between the nomads demanding it 
and the towns from which the caravans hailed or 
for which they were bound. Similar payments made 
by pilgrim caravans on the way to the Holy Cities 


“the reward of Sinimmar’’, the Greek architect who 
had built it and who was executed by Nu‘man. The 
name Khawarnak seems to be of Iranian origin 
(Huvarna “with a beautiful roof’? according to An- 
dreas, or Khawarnar, “place of feasting” according 
to Vulers), although Ibn Djinni connected it with 
the Arabic Khirnik and Néldeke with a Rabbinical 
Hebrew word meaning "'arbour, plantation", 
Bibliography: R.Basset, Les Alixares de 

Grenade et le Chateau de Khaouarnag, in Revue 

Africaine, (1906) cclx, 22f.; L. Massignon, Mis- 

sion en Mésopotamie, in MIFAO, xxviii (1910), 

36-7 and plate 37; xxxi (1912), 136; B. Meissner, 

Eine Reise von Babylon nach den Ruinen von Hira 

und Huarnag, in Sendschriften der Deutschen Orient- 

Gesellschaft, 1901, no. 2, 19. (L. MASSIGNON) 

KHAWASS [see KHAssa]. 

KHAWASS AL-KUR?ÁN, the art of drawing 
prognostications from verses of the Kur?àn 
to which beneficial effects are attributed. The sacred 
text is used here in the same spirit as in rhapsodo- 
mancy (‘ilm al-kur‘a) and onomatomancy [see 
DJAFR and HURUF.} But it is here more particularly 
a case of the "natural properties" (qugux) which 
certain formulae of a magical and superstitious 
nature can have, based upon suitable Kur?ànic verses, 
letters drawn from these verse, words, names of 
angels, prophets or God, prayers bearing celebrated 
names and poems (¢.g. the Burda). Hence these 
varied elements are treated just as the “‘science of 
properties” treats animals, plants and minerals, by 
calling attention to the sympathy and antipathy 
which exists between them (on this science, extensive- 
ly developed in Islam, cf. P. Kraus, Jábir ibn 
Hayyan, ii, 61ff.; M.Ullmann, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, Leiden 1972, 393 ff.). 

Two series of results are sought from this practice, 
prognostications and beneficial effects (mandáfi*). 
Medical prognostications are the most sought-after, 
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and the treatises of popular medicine are crammed 
with them (e.g. see al-Da? wa’l-dawa? of Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya, which deals more specifically with the 
medical properties of the Fatiha; the K. Khawdss 
al-Fatiha al-sharifa of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djili; and 
the literature on al-T:bb al-nabawi). 

There is an abundant literature on these properties, 
and a large number of them are treated in compila- 
tions like the Durrat al-ghawwás wa-kanz al-ikhtisás 
fi “ilm al-khawáss of al-Djildakt (d. 743/1342) or the 
Tadhkirat 4l; 'l-albáb of al-Antàki (d. 1008/1599). 
There exist also some monographs, of which the most 
famous is the K. Manafi‘ al-Kurdn of Abt *Abd 
Allah al-Tamimi, who wrote at the end of the 4th/ 
roth century (Istanbul Univ. Libr. A 2243, ff. 48, 


18 X 13 cm, naskhi, N.D. but fairly old). This in- | 


cludes a large number of superstitious uses of the 
Kur?án aimed at arriving at a knowledge of hidden 
things. Abü 'l-CAbbàs al-Büni (d. 627/1225) wrote 
both a K. Manáfi* al-Kur?án (ibid., A 5582, ff. 132, 
23 X 14 cm, very fine naskki) and a K. Sirr al- 
maktiim min al-ilm al-makniin wa-khawass al-Kuran 
(ibid., A 4514, ff. 71, incomplete, 15 X 9,5 cm, 
naskhi) A K. Manáfi* swwar al-Kur?án and a K. 
Khawásg al-Kwur?án al-*azim are attributed to Dja‘far 
al-Sadik (see Sezgin, GAS, i, 530). One should also 


mention the Khawdass al-Burda fi bur? al-da@ of Ibn | 
! ern Khawlan is reflected in the ancient inscriptions 


*Abd al-Salàm b. Idris al-Marrakushi, which divides 
up the famous kasida of al-Büsiri into several sec- 
tions and describes the beneficial effects residing in 
each (see Ullmann, op. cit., 415-16). 
Bibliography: For other works and for fuller 
details, see T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 214-45, 
esp. 241-3. One can also find in Ahlwardt's Berlin 


mss. catalogue, under no. 4153, the titles of works . 


on the khawáss al-Kur?àn and under no. 4176, six 

works on the ahzáb or ad‘iya reputed to have 

special properties. The magical character of such 
prayers has been demonstrated by Goldziher, 

Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet, in Orienta- 

lische Studien zu Th. Noldeke gewidmet, Giessen 

1906, i, 303 ff. (T. Fand) 

KHAWBAR [see KHÖBAR]. 

KHAWLAN. 1. The name of a South Arabian 
tribe, of great antiquity and now divided into two 
branches. The larger section, which al-Hamdani 
calls Khawlan al-‘aliya, is now known as Khawlan al- 
tiyal and dwells south-east of San‘a? on the upper 
reaches of the Wadi Dhana, with the lands of Murad 
to the south-east and Nihm, in the highlands proper, 
to the north-west. The tribe now belongs to Bakil. 
Their territory, which was described by Carsten 
Niebuhr in 1763 and visited by Eduard Glaser in 
1885-6, is a very mountainous region, bisected by 
numerous tributaries of the Wadi Dhana, and with 
a widely scattered population. It is noted for the 
cultivation of cereals and grapes. The chief town is 
Djahàna, and of lesser import are Bayt al-Kibsi and 
Tan‘im. The latter was formerly renowned as a centre 
of the Yemenf Jews and possessed many synagogues. 
The Khawlan consist of many independent clans and 
families, rarely under a single ruler, dispersed through- 
out innumerable fortified villages, and have always 
been loyal Zaydis. Their savagely fanatical tempera- 
ment and warlike disposition have given them a 
reputation for feuding and division. The Arab gene- 
alogists give as their eponymous ancestor Khawlan 
b. ‘Amr b. Malik b. al-H4rith b. Murra b. Udad b. 
Zayd b. ‘Amr b. ‘Arib b. Zayd b. Kahlán b. Saba?. 

The other branch of Khawlan, variously known as 
Khawlán al-Shám, Khawlàn b. ‘Amir, or Khawlan 
Kudá&'a, lives just south of the Hidjàz border, in the 


mountains north-west of Sa*da, on the San*à?-Mecca 
road, four days' journey from the port of Halt. They 
too are described by Niebuhr, who mentions a num- 
ber of their villages but no large towns. Since it is 
alleged that gold used to be mined in the region at 
Kufa‘a, some authorities, most recently von Wiss- 
mann, have identified Khawlan al-Sham with the 
Biblical Hawila. The district is fertile and produces 
grapes, wheat, and coffee in abundance. The Khawlan 
al-Shàm are also Zaydis and have their own shaykh, 
but maintain no contact with the southern Khawlàn. 
Their genealogy may be seen in the variant given for 
Khawlàn by some Arab writers, notably Yakit: 
Khawlàn b. ‘Amr b. al-Hāf b. Kuda‘a b. Malik b. 
‘Amr b. Murra. Since, however, Nashw4n states that 
the Khawlan al-‘aliya also belonged to Kuda‘a, 
the distinction between the two tribes may be taken 
as regional rather than genealogical. Von Wissmann 
has suggested that originally the tribe of Khawlan 
occupied the entire area between Sa‘da and Sirwah, 
but was split in antiquity into the two branches by 
which we now recognise them by the invasion of 
Hashid and Bakil, who now occupy the intervening 
territory, and in whose lands it is interesting to find 
the village of Bayt Khawlan on Djabal Hadir Nabi 
Shu‘ayb [4.v.] and the mountain *Urr Khawlàn. 
The two-fold division into a northern and a south- 


where the tribe is frequently mentioned. The earliest 
reference, in RES 3022 (Minaean), is probably to 
the southern branch. The inscription may be dated 
at the latest to the late 3rd century B.C. and tells 
how Saba? and Khawlàn attacked a Minaean caravan 
en route from Ma‘in to RGMT (in or near Nadjran). 
Later references, which belong for the most part to 
the time of the Sabaeo-Himyarite wars of the 3rd 
century A.D., are more explicit in drawing a dis- 
tinction between HWLN HDLm, with which are 
associated the towns of SRWH and TN*M and 
probably the tribe KBSYm, and HWLN GDDm 
(also GDDN, dGDDTN, and ?GDDN), which pos- 
sessed the city of S(DTm (e.g., Jamme 577, 601, 616, 
629, 649, 658, CIH 308). There can be no doubt that 
the former were Khawlàn al-fàliya and the latter 
Khawlàn al-Shàm. 

In ShaSban 10/Nov. 631, envoys of Khawlàn 
appeared before Muhammad in Medina and profes- 
sed Islam on behalf of their tribe. They were in- 
structed in the teaching of Islam by the Prophet 
himself, and promised to destroy their idol ‘Amm 
Anas; they then received the usual gift of honour of 
121/, ounces of silver and returned home. After the 
death of the Prophet they at first joined the general 
movement of apostasy, but Ya‘la b. Munya, whom 
the Caliph Aba Bakr sent against them with an 
expeditionary force, succeeded in regaining them for 
Islam in the course of the year 11/632. Politically 
they were on closer terms with the government in 
Medina than the other tribes of the Yemen, which 
was probably the result of their relations with the 
Persian rulers in San‘a?. They afforded shelter to 
the two Persian princes Djushaysh and Fayrüz who 
were driven out of San‘a? by the rebellion of the 
Arabs under Kays b. *Abd Yaghüth b. Makshüh and 
supported them till help came from Medina. 

Members of the tribe of Khawlàn, after their lands 
were finally opened to Islam upon the subjection of 
the Yemen in 13/634 or 14/635, played an important 
part among the southern Arabs who participated in 
the conquest of Egypt and settled there. We fre- 
quently find Khawlanis in important positions in 
Egypt; in Old Cairo (al-Fustát) they gave their 
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name to a quarter, and the name generally is not 
rare in the papyri and on Arab tombstones in 
Egypt. 


2. The name of a village near Damascus. One of , 
the most distinguished of the companions of the . 
Prophet is buried there, «Abd al- Rabmàn b. Mishkam : 


Abü Muslim al-Khawlàni. 
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in the year 1870, written in San‘ani Arabic by his 
guide Hayyim Habshush, Jerusalem 1941; M. 
Hartmann, Die islamische Orient, Berichte und 
Forschungen, ii, Die arabische Frage, 
1909; Admiralty Handbooks, 


Baltimore 1962; C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von 
Arabien, Copenhagen 1772; H. von Wissmann and 
M. Hófner, Beitráge zur historischen Geographie des 
vorislamischen Siidarabien, Wiesbaden 1953; H. 
von Wissmann, Zur Geschichte und Landeskunde 
von Alt-Stidarabien (Sammlung Eduard Glaser, iit), 
Wien 1964. 

2. Yakit, Mu‘djam, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 499; 
Mardasid al-iftila?, ed. Juynboll, i, 375; ‘Azimud- 


din Abmad, Die awf Südarabien bezüglichen An- : 


gaben NaSwan’s im Sams al-‘Ulim (GMS, 24, 
Leiden 1916). (A. GROHMANN — A. K. IRVINE) 
AL-KHAWLANI, Asv Ipnis *A'tpH ALLAH B. 


‘App ALLAH, a Successor who lived from 8/629-30 


until 80/699. Apart from Abü Muslim al-Khawlàni 
[4.v.], with whom he often seems to have been con- 


fused, he was the only one of his tribe among the : 


early settlers in Syria, according to Khalifa b. 
Khayyat’s K. al-Tabakdt, Baghdad 1967, 307f. 


During the last years of his life, he was kadi of | 


Damascus under ‘Abd al-Malik. He was considered 
to be one of the *ubbád (pious devotees) and one of 


the kurrá? [q.v.] of Syria. Before he was appointed : 


kádi, he held the function of story-teller (kàss) 
[q.v.] or preacher (wà*iz) [g.v.] in the mosque. 
Apparently he took his function very seriously, in- 


structing the people in the ahkam, halal and haram, | 


in which he allegedly was an expert. He was also 


described as a reliable transmitter of traditions, | 


many of which were eventually recorded in the 
"six books". The most extensive collection of his 
own sayings is preserved in Abt: Nu‘aym’s Hilyat 
al-awliya@. A few of these sayings can be traced in 
the canonical hadith collections provided with com- 
plete isndds to Muhammad. Like Abi Muslim al- 
Khawlani, Abi Idris is reputed to have transmitted 
some fadith qudsi [q.v.] which smack of Christian 


idem, | 
Iklil, x, Cod. Berol. Glaser, 22, p. 2; Hishàm b. ' 


Leipzig : 
Western Arabia ! 
and the Red Sea, London 1946, 248; A. Jamme, : 
Sabaean Inscriptions from Mahram Bilgts (Márib), : 
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| influence (cf. Muhammad al-Madani, K. al-Ithafat 
' al-sunniyya fi l-atddith al-kudstyya, Hyderabad 
| 1323, 20, no. 110 and Muslim, birr, 55). 

Bibliography: Abii Nu‘aym, Hilyat al- 
awliya?, v, 122-9; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 
v, 85-7; Shams al-Din Ibn Jilin, Kudat Dimashk, 
ed. S. al-Munadidiid, Damascus 1956, 5; Dhahabi, 
Tadhkirat al-buffaz, Hyderabad 1955, i, 56f.; 
: Sam‘ani, Ansãb, Hyderabad edn., v, 235; Ibn 
i Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo 1313, vi, 441. 

! (G. H. A. JUYNBOLL) 

| AL-KHAWLANI, Ast Mustim ‘App ALLAH B, 
' Tuuwas, one of the eight Successors allegedly 
: famous for their asceticism (zuhd [q.v.]. He 
was born of the tribe Khawlàn in the Yaman. One 
report (Abü Nu'aym, Hilya, ii, 125) has it that he 
only became a Muslim in Syria during the caliphate 
; of Mu'àwiya, but other reports say that he had al- 
; ready been converted to Islam during the prophet's 
; lifetime while still in the Yaman. When al-Aswad b. 
Kays (cf. Ibn Hadiar, Tehdhib, xii, 236 and Abi 
Nufaym, Hilya, ii, 128; or: b. Ka*b, cf. Tabari, i, 
1795) al-fAnsi Dhu 'l-Himàr [g.v.] summoned him 
to embrace his cause, Abü Muslim refused and was 
; consequently thrown into a fire which did not harm 
him. He was then given leave to travel to Medina, 
where he arrived a short time after the Prophet's 
death. Abii Bakr and ‘Umar are reported to have 
given Aba Muslim a warm welcome, the rumour of 
his ordeal having preceded him. He eventually settled 
in Syria. It is also said that he participated in a 
campaign into Byzantine territory. The sources 
have preserved various reports in which Abi Muslim 
boldly criticised Mu‘awiya. Furthermore, it is al- 
leged that he offered Mu‘awiya his services as mes- 
i senger in an endeavour to appease the latter's at- 
titude towards ‘Ali. He died in 62/682. 

Although Abü Muslim is considered as one of the 
forerunners of Islamic asceticism, reports about his 
ascetic behaviour are on the whole very few in 
number. The most extensive account of his habits 
and the miracles ascribed to him is preserved in 
Aba Nu‘aym’s Hilyat al-awliy&?, in which also a 
few sayings attributed to him can be found. This in- 
formation is, on the whole, insignificant. It seems, 
: moreover, that he was not only claimed by Muslim 
ascetics. It is also suggested in several reports that 
he had affiliations with Jewish as well as Christian 
circles. 

On the one hand, Abü Muslim's suffering at the 
; hands of al-Aswad reminds one of Abraham and 
Nimrod. Besides, Ka‘b al-Ahbar [g.v.] called him 
the sage (kakim) of the community, although he had 
: to admit to Ka‘b on one occasion that the Torah 
was right where he himself had been wrong (Hilya, 
ii, 128). On the other hand, a Christian monk once 
asserted that in his books Abü Muslim was mentioned 
as a companion of ‘Isa b. Maryam (ibid.). Further- 
more, cf. the hadith kudsi discussed below, which 
smacks of Christian influence. 

Although generally recognised as a reliable trans- 
mitter of traditions, Abü Muslim is credited in the 
canonical collections with the transmission of only 
a few. The best known of these is a hadith kudsi 
[4.v.]: "My love will be realised for those people who 
love one another because of me, my love will be 
' realised for those people who visit one another be- 
cause of me", etc. (cf. Muh. al-Madani, K. al-Ithafat 
al-sunniyya fi 'l-ahádith al-kudsiyya, Hyderabad 
1323, IO, n0. 47 and Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 
Cairo 1313, Vv, 236, 237, 239 and 328). In several 
isnads of this tradition (cf. Malik b. Anas, Muwajja?, 
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ed. ‘Abd al-Baki, ii, 953f., Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad, v, 229, 233, 247) his name seems to be 
confused with that of another transmitter called 
al-Khawlani, namely ‘A?idh Allah b. ‘Abd Allah 
Abii Idris, one time kéd? of Damascus. Since Abi 
Idris is considered as really too young (born in 
A.H. 8, he died in 80/699, cf. Tahdhib, v, 86f.) to 
have transmitted this hadith kudsi from the Com- 
panion Mu‘adh b. Djabal, Abü Muslim's name may 
have been inserted to bridge the gap in an otherwise 
imperfect istád. Confusion of the two Khawlànls 
seems to be also apparent elsewhere (cf. Baladhuri, 
Ansáb al-ashráf, iv/b, ed. M. Schloessinger, Jerusalem 
1958, 60). 

Bibliography: Abü Nufaym, Hilyat al-awliyà?, 
ii, 122-31, v, 120-2; Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak‘at 
Siffin, ed. Hariin, Cairo 1382/1962-3, 85f.; Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabakat, ed. Sachau, vii/z2, 157 (in this 
source it is alleged that he came from Basra, which 
is most probably an apocryphal statement not 
borne out by evidence found elsewhere); Dàrimi, 
Sunan, mukaddima, 34; Ibn Kutayba, Ma“arif, 
ed. SUkkasha, 439; Dinawari, al-Akhbdar al-fiwal, 
ed. Guirgass, 172 ff.; Bayhaki, K. al-Mahásin wa 
'I-masáwi, ed. Schwally, Giessen 1902, 380; Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘Ikd al-farid, index s.v.; Dhahabi, 
Siyar a‘lam alnubala, iii, 93; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib 
at-tahdhib, xii, 235 f. (G. H. A. JUYNBOLL) 
KHAYAL, the most important song form 

in the classical repertoire of north Indian 
music, is regarded by some to have been invented 
by Amir Khusraw (651-725/1253-1325) and attri- 
buted by others to Husayn Shah Sharki (862-934/ 
1458-1528), the ruler of Djawnpür, who was dis- 
possessed by Buhlül Lodi in ca. 1476. Whatever its 
genesis, there is little doubt that it saw its greatest 
development during the Muslim period of Indian 
history and that its major exponents have generally 
been Muslims. It arose as a reaction to the traditional 
composition dhrupad, whose rigid and austere char- 
acter seemed to inhibit improvisation and technical 
virtuosity. In contrast, khayál, as its name implies, 
was intended to afford greater freedom to the musi- 
cian’s imagination. The two forms continued to 
exist in competition with one another, their advocates 
rivalling among themselves and claiming superiority 
for their respective styles. In the 12th/18th century, 
khayàl received a tremendous impetus as a result of 
the efforts of Muhammad Shah (d. 1161/1748) and 
that of his court singers Ada Rang and Sada Rang. 
It now leads all musical compositions and is regarded 
as the most significant contribution to the develop- 
ment of music. Its content deals primarily with 
religious and amorous themes, and consists of a 
relatively short set piece employed as the basis for 
improvisation. 

Bibliography: Fakir Allah, Rag Durpan, 1.O. 
Pers. Ms. 1937; Mirzi Muhammad b. Fakhr al-Din 
Muhammad, Tuhfat al-Hind, 1.0. Pers. Ms. 1269; 
Wadjid ‘Ali Shah, Sawt-+ Mubarak, Lucknow 
1853; S. N. Haidar Rizvi, Music in Muslim India, 
in IC, xv (1941); M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, 
London 1967; Aziz Ahmad, An intellectual history 
of Islam in India, Edinburgh 1969; N. Augustus 
Willard, Music of India, Calcutta 1962; H. A. 
Popley, The music of India, Calcutta 1950; N.A. 
Jairazbhoy, The Rags of North Indian music, 
Middletown, Conn. 1971. (MUNIBUR RAHMAN) 
KHAYAL, Mis Muşamman Tagi, of Ahmadabad 

in Gudjaràát (d. 1173/1759-60), author of a col- 
lection of tales in r5 volumes entitled Bustán-i 
Khayál, composed in Persian prose between 1155/ 


1742 and 1169/1756, at the request of his patron 
Nawwab Rashid Khan, or, according to one manu- 
script, for the two brothers Nawwàb Rashid Khàn 
and Nawwab Muhammad Ishàk Khàn, sons of 
Dija*far ‘Ali Khan (Nawwab of Bengal 1170-4/1757-61 
and 1176-8/1763-5); an account of the contents of 
this work, which is made up partly of historical 
legends and partly of fantastic fairy tales, is given 
by Ethé, Cat. of Persian Mss. of the Bodleian Library, 
No. 480. 
Bibliography: Ethé, in Gr. I. Ph. ii, 342. 
(Ep.) 

KHAYAL at-ZILL (“Shadow fantasy”), popular 
Arabic name for the shadow-play, possibly 
brought over from South-East Asia or India and 
performed in Muslim lands from the 12th century 
A.D. to the 20th one. Although occasionally presented 
during the long evenings of the Ramadan fast, it 
has now virtually disappeared with the spread of 
education, the cinema and television. 

The only extant texts of medieval Arabic shadow- 
plays were composed in the 7th/13th century A.D. 
by an Egyptian ophthalmologist, Ibn Dániyal [q.v.], 
and consist of a humorous pageant of Egyptian life 
under the Mamlik ruler Baybars I [g.v.]. More 
frequently, however, the text of a shadow-play 
amounted to no more than general guidelines for the 
performers. In the Ottoman period the shadow-play 
spread through North Africa and other Arabic- 
speaking countries, as the Ottoman Turks popular- 
ised the Karagóz [q.v.], in which several stereotyped 
characters amused an unsophisticated audience. The 
Karagóz also penetrated Anatolia, the Arab countries, 
Greece and Roumania. Iran had its own form of 
shadow-play, as had Muslim communities in Central 
Asia, but they did not attain the same popularity. 

After Ibn Daàniyàl's time, one finds scattered 
references to Arabic shadow-plays; however, only 
from the r2th/i8th century onwards is relatively 
more known. In Syria and in most of North Africa a 
Karagéz-type prevailed, but Egypt held to its own 
tradition of shadow-play, which usually presented 
the adventures and misadventures of characters in 
the market-place or on Nile boats (e.g. lib al-markib, 
lib al-timsah). 

A standard khayal al-zill performance in the 18th 
and 19th centuries was usually constructed on the 
following lines: a large sheet was hung as a screen 
on an improvised stage in the open air, in a coffee- 
house, or, more rarely, in a public hall, and a bright 
lamp placed behind it. Between the two, small 
(often 30 cm. high) two-dimensional figurines, of 
thin coloured translucent leather, were manipulated 
by the shadow-play master, who was called the 
mukaddim. He used several sticks to move the head 
and limbs of the figurines, through holes specially 
pierced into the figurines; the shadows thus cast on 
the screen were both lifesize and lifelike. One or 
more persons assisted the mukaddim in this task and 
in the recitations of the different characters. 

The texts recited were memorised, rather than 
read, but often seemed also to bear the mark of im- 
provisation, not unlike the commedia dell'arte, The 
lib (“play”) started with a mafla‘ (“prologue”) and 
was divided into fus ("acts"), although some plays 
were of one fas! only. Songs and music were inter- 
spersed as needed, prose alternating with verse. The 
vernacular predominated and the contents and style 
were geared to a familiar background, e.g. the bath- 
house or the market-place. The plot was simple 
enough, usually based on misadventures and mis- 
understandings. Slapstick—including severe thrash- 
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ings and teratological elements—was common, as 
was an obscenely erotic element bordering on 
pornography. 

Historical shadow-plays were performed, too, but 
more rarely. The farces, more frequent, were hu- 
morous rather than satirical, but had important 
socio-economic and political undertones. In what 
amounted to a “comedy of character”, many sha- 
dow-plays ridiculed the upper classes and denounced 
the exploitation of the poor, while in North Africa 
the shadow-play sometimes criticised French rule. In 
fact, the shadow-play, by its social and political com- 
mentary, to some extent anticipated the local press. 

Bibliography: The earlier literature on 

Khayal al-gill may be consulted in the pioneer 

study of this field—Georg Jacob, Geschichte des 

Schattentheaters*, Hanover 1925. To this one should 

add the following: O. Spies, Tunestsches Schatten- 

theater, in Public. d'hommage offerte au P.W. 

Schmidt, Vienna 1928, 693-702; N. N. Martino- 

vitch, The Turkish theatre, N.Y. 1933; K. Levy, 

Labät elhotä. Ein tunesisches Schattenspiel, in 

Festschrift für Kahle, Leiden 1935, 119-24; E. 

Saussey, Une farce de Karagueuz en dialecte arabe 

de Damas, in B.ÉLOr., vii-viii (1937-8), 5-37; 

P. Kahle, The Arabic shadow play in Egypt, in 

JRAS (1940), 21-34; J. M. Landau, Shadow plays 

in the Near East, Jerusalem 1948; H. Ritter, 

Karagós, türkische Schattenspiele, 3 vols., Istanbul- 

Wiesbaden 1924, 1941, 1953; J. M. Landau, 

Studies in the Arab theater and cinema, Philadelphia 

1958; Ibráhim KHammáda, Khayàl al-5ll wa- 

tamthiliyyat Ibn Daniyal, Cairo 1963; Metin And, 

A history of theatre and popular entertainment in 

Turkey, Ankara 1964; idem, Geleneksel Tiirk tiya- 

trosu: kukla—karagéz—ortaoyunu, Ankara 1969; 

Mukhtar al-Suwayfi, Khaydl al-zill wa ’l-‘ara?is 

fi 'l-“Glam,? Cairo, N.D., 153-86. 

(J. M. Lanpav) 

KHAYALTI, also known as KHAYALI BEv or 
KHAYALI MEHMED Brev, nicknamed Bekàr Memi as 
he was never married, Ottoman Turkish poet 
(d. 964/1556). He was born in Vardar Yenidjesi 
(modern Giannitsa), near Salonica in Macedonia. 
He did not go through the usual medrese training, 
but taught himself most of the knowledge expected 
in an educated man of his time, and began, as a 
very young man, to write poetry. The poets Usüli 
and Hayreti were among his friends. According to 
‘Ashik Celebi, his closest friend and whose Tedhkire 
is a main source for his biography, he came at an 
early age under the influence of the Haydari dervish 
Baba ‘Ali Mest-i ‘Adjemi, who called at Vardar 
Yenidjesi during his travels, and Khay4dli soon 
joined his party of wandering Haydari and Kalenderi 
dervishes, roaming from place to place and sharing 
their free-and-easy way of life. Eventually he ended 
up in Istanbul, where his poetical talent, intelligence 
and refinement attracted the attention of the Kadi 
Sarl Giirz Nir al-Din, who ordered Uzun ‘Ali, the 
city mubtesib, to save Khay4li from this vagrant life 
(‘Ashik Celebi, Meshd?ir al-shu‘ara?, ed. G.M. 
Meredith-Owens, London 1971, 271a). ‘Ali says, 
however, that Baba ‘Ali Mest treated Khayālī like 
his own son and helped him with his further educa- 
tion (Künh al-akhbãr, biographical section, Topkapı 
Saray1, Revan no. 117, f. 494b). ‘Ashik Celebi him- 
self came to Istanbul in 942/1536 as a young boy, 
where he met Khayali, and their friendship lasted 
more than twenty years, during which time ‘Ashlk 
was able to follow the poet’s private life and his 
successful career and, as a scholar and poet himself, 
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| advised him occasionally on grammatical problems 


in his writing. In the capital, Khayáli soon won the 
favour of Süleymàn the Magnificent, to whom he 
was introduced by the Grand Vizier Makbül (Maktül) 
lbràáhim Pasha [g.v.], who had patronised the poet 
on the Defterdar Iskender Celebi's recommendation, 
Almost all his kasides, which have no particular 
literary distinction, are dedicated to Süleymàn. The 
over-generous favours of the Sultan aroused the 
jealousy of most of his fellow-poets, particularly of 
Dhatt (‘Ali, ibéd., f. 495a) and Tashlfdjall Yahya 
[g.v.] who frequently attacked him with his pungent 
satires, to which KhayAli did not fail to retort. Fol- 
lowing the execution of Iskender Čelebi and brahim 
Pasha in 942/1535 and 943/1536 respectively, 
Khayāli lost two powerful protectors. Although 
‘Ashtk Celebi says unconvincingly that the Sultan's 
favours never diminished (‘Ashik Celebi, ibid., f. 
271b), it seems that Khay4li began to feel uncomfort- 
able at the court during the grand vizierate of 
Riistem Pasha [q.v.], who was not particularly in- 
clined to the arts. He must have hinted to the poet 
that his presence in the capital was no longer desir- 
able, for we see Khayali pressing for a post outside 
Istanbul, more exactly, to become Rumeli K ethhiidast 
or Sandjak Beyi, the latter of which he seems to 
have obtained. Khayili's public life after this period 
is somewhat obscure. His meeting with Fudüli in 
Baghdàd, which must have taken place during 
Süleymàn's sojourn in 941/1534, is mentioned only 
by ‘Ali (ibid., f. 5066) without further comment, He 
died in Edirne, where he is buried (for the present 
state of his burial place, see A. N. Tarlan, Hayáhi 
Bey divam, Istanbul 1945, XI). 

Khayili is an outstanding and original Diwan poet 
of his time. He wrote a few dozen brilliant lyrics 
which are lost, to the casual reader, in the mass of 
mediocre ghazals of the most conventional type. His 
reputation is thus disproportionate to his poetical 
achievement. It may be that the circumstances in 
which he left the court after the disappearance of his 
powerful protectors, and the fact of his apparently 
being an ‘Alawi in an environment where orthodox 
Islam was predominant, were important factors for 
his comparatively secondary position among his 
more celebrated colleagues. Although his superiority 
to Baki [¢.v.], as claimed by A. N. Tarlan (Hayali- 
Baki, in Edebiyat Fakültesi Türk Dili ve Edebiyat 
Dergisi, No. 1 (1946), 26-38), may be debated, since 
Khayali is far from having the mastery of form and 
the flow of style of the ‘Sultan of Poets”, there can 
be no doubt that some of Khayali's lyrics are more 
heart-felt and are more imbued with pervasive mystic 
passion than is the case with Baki and with the 
two prominent followers of his school, Sheykh ül- 
Islàm Yahyà and Nedim. 

Khayàli's Diwán has been edited by Ali Nihad 
Tarlan (Hayali Bey Divant, Istanbul 1945); this is 
based on manuscripts available in Istanbul libraries, 

Bibliography: see the tedhkires of Sehi, Latifi 
and ‘Ashik Celebi, and the biographical section 
of SAli’s Kiinh al-akhbar, s.v.; Mu'allim Nadji, 

Esámi, Istanbul 1308/1892, 137; Gibb, Hist. of 

Ottoman poetry, iii, 58; Fahir Iz, Eski Türk 

edebiyatinda nazm, i/1, Istanbul 1966, 272-80 

(selections from his ghazels). (Fanir Iz) 

KHAYBAR, the name of a famous oasis, and 
of its principal settlement, about 95 miles/150 
km. from Medina; the district owes its renown to 
events which took place there in the years 7 and 20 
A.H., not to natural features which distinguish it 
from other oases in the region. For this reason the 
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ancient Arab geographers, although they do mention 
it, provide only the briefest of information about it, 
giving special praise to the abundance of its palm 
trees. 

1.—Geographical information. 

Only al-Bakri and Yàküt have devoted to Khaybar 
as much as two pages in their Mu‘djams: the former 
is concerned primarily with the details of certain 
places in the interior in the light of their historical 
importance, the latter informs us that the place-name 
Khaybar encompassed the entire wilãya and that this 
wilaya comprised 7 hisns whose names were: Hisn 
Nam, al-Kamis (= Hisn Ab! ’l-Hukayk), Hisn al- 
Shikk, Hisn (al-)Natàt, Hisn ?l-Sulàlim (sic), Hisn al- 
Watih and Hisn al-Katiba. All these place-names are 
found in the historical Arab sources and are listed 
alphabetically in the Mu*djam of Yàküt. Wüstenfeld 
(Die von Medina auslaufenden Hauptstrassen ... 15) 
adds to them two other names, al-Ya‘kibi, ii, 56, 
another two, al-Bakri, 331, one other. 

Yakut states in addition that Khaybar was the 
equivalent of isn in the dialect of the Jews and since 
there were several of these in the region, the locality 
was also designated by the plural form Khayàbir. He 
quotes some verses where mention is made of the 
fever which was endemic in the oasis, and of the 
abundance of its date-palms. 

From the texts of modern geographers we can glean 
some supplementary information: distance from Me- 
dina: 60 mils; altitude: 2,800 feet (thus Doughty 
ii, 2x1; Twitchell, 12: 2,200); site: in a harra (q.v.]; 
principal settlement: in the main wédi, called Wadi 
Zaydiyya; administrative district: at present, one of 
the four tmaras of Djabal Shammar (see C. A. Nallino, 
73); several villages, swampy soil and unhealthy air; 
3,000 inhabitants, most of them mulattoes, descen- 
dants of negro slaves imported in ancient times to 
cultivate the oasis (see below). The only satisfying 
description of the locality is that of Doughty, who 
stayed at Khaybar from Nov. 1877 to March 1878. 
The impression given by his notes is that the entire 
karra, despite the fertility of the soil, has a depres- 
sing and desolate atmosphere because of its stagnant 
waters, the salt encrustation of its wädis and above 
all because of the blackish colour of its basalt rocks. 
Doughty said on arrival: ‘‘all is horror at Kheibar" 
(ii, 79; cf. 76, 8r, 215, etc.). Recently, many changes 
have taken place at Khaybar. Twitchell informs us 
that a large dam has been constructed not far from 
the principal settlement, that other dams are planned 
and that a road suitable for vehicles now connects 
the oasis to Medina. 
2.—History 

The earliest mention of Khaybar figures in the 
bilingual inscription of Harran in the Ladja: it bears 
the date ''the year 463, one year after the Khaybar 
expedition" referring therefore to the year 568 A.D. 
(see E. Littmann, Osservazioni sulle iscrizioni di Har- 
ran e di Zebed in RSO, iv (1911-12), 193 ff.). Ibn 
Kutayba (Ma'àrif, ed. Wüstenfeld, 313) states 
furthermore that this expedition took place under 
the king al-Härith b. Abī Shamir (= b. Djabala) 
who reigned 528 to 569-70 A.D. 

In the time of the Prophet, the population of 
Khaybar was made up of Jewish tribes and of He- 
braised tribes. The time of the arrival of the Jews is 
not known, but one may assume that their departure 
from Palestine and emigration to Khaybar were part 
of a considerable migratory movement which took a 
large number of Jews towards the more fertile regions 
of North Arabia; that the displacement of such large 
numbers of people must have had very serious mo- 
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tives, otherwise, it is difficult to understand why it 
should have consisted of a movement from fertile 
regions towards the desert; and that the emigration 
began probably after the destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D., but proceeded steadily on account of the 
persecutions which the Jews continued to suffer in 
Palestine. Also, in our opinion, a factor would have 
been invitations sent to relatives and friends by those 
who, having settled in Arabia, were satisfied with 
their new situation. How did this satisfaction come 
about? In our opinion, the Jews found in Arabia con- 
ditions favourable to their spirit of initiative and ap- 
propriate to their customs. We believe that sufficient 
atten tion has not been paid to the following circum- 
stances: (1) The traffic in precious merchandise from 
India and the Far East, diverted from Mesopotamia 
to Arabia following a series of grave events, had 
brought to the inhabitants of the peninsular a certain 
prosperity; (2) The Arabs were not at that time capa- 
bleof producing for themselves the tools, the weapons, 
the textiles, and the jewelry which they needed or 
coveted, and the Jews, being skilful artisans and 
drawn by nature towards commerce, were in a posi- 
tion to supply these objects because they understood 
the art of manufacturing them or the means of im- 
porting them; and (3) Arabia was a vast country 
with a sizable population which offered, now that 
economic conditions were much improved, consi- 
derable opportunities for commerce. 

In our opinion, the Jews in Arabia, besides their 
activity in agriculture (they were the pioneers in the 
cultivation of the oasis) and their commercial activi- 
ties in their capacity as craftsmen, bankers and 
money-lenders, probably carried these on in collabo- 
ration with the Arabs. They provided the capital, 
while the Arabs acted as intermediaries between them 
and the tribes of the interior. The Jews possessed 
considerable wealth and it would seem difficult to 
suppose that this was due solely to the work of farmers 
and artisans whose production was for local consump- 
tion only. In fact, despite the absence of precise infor- 
mation, we possess certain indications. Some objects 
found by the Muslims in a redoubt at Khaybar (Cae- 
tani, 7 a.H., $6) seem to us significant: a siege- 
engine, 20 bales of Yemeni cloth and 500 cloaks. 
Wellhausen, apparently struck by the singularity of 
the existence of such a machine among the Jews, 
attempted to explain it, suggesting (tr. of al-Wakidi, 
269, n. I) that these were used for settling quarrels 
among the families of the community. It would seem 
more logical to suppose that it was being stored in a 
depót for future sale, in the same way that swords, 
lances, shields, etc. had been sold by the Jews. Equal- 
ly, the 20 bales of cloth and the 500 cloaks must have 
been intended for sale, as it is not conceivable that 
such a quantity of luxury goods was kept for the ex- 
clusive use of the Jews. If one accepts the idea of 
commercial activities undertaken especially by the 
Jews of Medina (cf. moreover M. A, Shaban, Islamic 
history, a new interpretation (600-750), Cambridge 
1971, IO, 13), one understands better the reasons for 
which Mubammad attacked them in particular. His 
hostility towards the Jews would have had economic 
causes similar to those which have brought about 
persecutions and pogroms in so many countries during 
the course of history. 

According to Caetani (7 a.H., $7) Muhammad 
was moved to attack Khaybar by motives of political 
opportunism: on the one hand, the pact concluded 
with Kuraysh at Hudaybiyya gave him the assurance 
of not being attacked by them during the expedition; 
on the other hand, if he conquered Khaybar he would 
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be able to satisfy with ample booty those of his com- 
panions who, having hoped to capture Mecca, were 
disappointed and discontented. 

Montgomery Watt has drawn attention to the fact 
that the Banu ’l-Naqdir, driven out of Medina, had 
taken refuge in Khaybar and that their chieftains and 
the chieftains of other Jewish groups, eager for re- 
venge, were intriguing against Muhammad along with 
the Arabs tribes of the neighbourhood. So Muhammad 
had not only a just motive for attacking them, but 
there was also the positive necessity to destroy these 
enemies, more formidable even than the Kuraysh 
because of their adherence to their own religion, their 
intelligence and their superior culture. Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal (385-6) maintains that the Prophet 
did not feel sure of the northern fringes of the penin- 
sular: he was afraid lest the Jews established in the 
oases of Northern Arabia betray him, and lest Hera- 
clius and Kisrá seek help from them against him. 
The sources give support to the view of Montgomery 
Watt, showing that the Jews, already responsible for 
the coalition which had laid siege to Medina in 5 A.H. 
and worried by the growing power of the Prophet, 
continued to stir up the Arabs against him, Haykal's 
opinion, however, is to be rejected in that it is in- 
appropriate to consider an event in the light of sub- 
sequent developments. In the year 7 A.H. Muhammad 
was not yet a figure to be reckoned with in the es- 
timation of the rulers of the empires to the north of 
the peninsular. While giving full credit to the opinion 
of Montgomery Watt, one should not overlook the 
fact that the Prophet was in great need of arms and 
money to accomplish his objectives and he knew that 
he could find these among the Jews at Khaybar (the 
sources give precise details of the number and type of 
arms captured by the Muslims from the Jews at 
Medina and at Khaybar; Caetani, 4 a.H., $13; 5 
a.H., § 49; 7 a.H., $ 31). 

Muhammad marched against Khaybar with 1,800 
or 1,600 men and 100 horses (according to al-Mas‘ūdi, 
Tanbih, 256, with 1,400 men and 200 horses). The date 
of departure indicated by Ibn Hisham, sc. Muharram 
7{May-June 628, is to be preferred to those of the 
other sources (see Caetani, 7 a.H., 87 and n. 2). 
The march of the Muslims was secret and rapid, and 
the Jews only became aware of their arrival when 
they went out to their work in the fields. Alarmed, 
theinhabitants of the oasis took refuge in their homes, 
confident of their ability to defend themselves there, 
and from that time onwards each family or group held 
defensive positions in its own redoubt. 

The attack by Muhammad had been foreseen, but 
no serious preparations for withstanding it had been 
made; at Khaybar there was no political authority 
which could have imposed a communal defence policy, 
and it seems moreover that discord reigned there 
(Caetani, 7 a.H., 89, and 8). Their defensive policy 
was limited to seeking, with promises of reward, the 
support of the neighbouring Arab tribes. In fact, 
several thousands of the Ghatafan, pressed by the 
insistence of and the rewards offered by the Jews, 
came to Khaybar to offer their aid, but they withdrew 
at the very moment when their aid was needed. The 
sources explain their departure, describing how they 
had left their women, children and livestock in an 
encampment in the middle of the desert and, hearing 
great uproar from that place, they believed that the 
Muslims were attacking it and they rushed to defend 
their families (another version attributes their depar- 
ture to a mysterious voice which warned them of 
danger [Caetani, 7 a.H., $ 12). Now, the Ghatafaán 
embraced Islam immediately after the conquest of 


Khaybar and they did not return to Khaybar until 
after the successful completion of the operation; 
Muhammed conceded to them a hill in the oasis and 
one may suppose that this concession was the price 
of their withdrawal. 

The process of the military operation has not been 
clearly described in the sources, and for purposes of 
reconstruction, the historian cannot base himself on 
the topography of the oasis, nor on a survey of the 
remains of ancient constructions in the karra, nor on 
the local tradition which indicates the sites where 
Muslims and Jews fought one another. The actual 
place-names, which Doughty collected, differ entirely 
from those mentioned in the sources (Caetani, 7 a.H., 
8 6); one site alone can be identified, the place where 
*Ali gave proof of his valour, and this only because 
there is a mosque bearing his name. We restrict our- 
selves here to drawing out from the detailed accounts 
of the sources those aspects which characterised the 
hostilities and the more famous of the episodes. Two 
facts should be noted. First, in the oasis there were 
three regions: al-Natàt, al-Shikk and al-Katiba, prob- 
ably separated by natural diversions (wadis, lava- 
drifts, swamps). Second, each of these regions con- 
tained several hisns. Those which Muhammad be- 
sieged and which provided for the Jews homes, store- 
houses and stables (Caetani, 7 a.H., $8 26, 28) could 
probably be described as ''farm-strongholds", the 
term applied by Ph. Lippens in his Expédition en 
Arabie centrale, Paris 1956, 37, to the buildings in an- 
other oasis, also called Khaybar, situated to the south 
of Mecca on the Bisha-Abhà road (cf, Fu?4d Hamza, 
Bilàd, 263); ‘‘farm’’ because after the fashion of the 
buildings described by Lippens, the Risns of our 
Khaybar were surrounded by cultivated fields and 
palm-groves (Muhammad ordered the felling of 400 
palms around one hisn to force the defenders to capit- 
ulate; Caetani, 7 ‘a.H., § 17); “strongholds” because 
they were raised up on the hills or on the basalt rocks 
of the oasis as to be more defensible, such as the hisn 
of the principal settlement which stands on a long, 
basalt crag (Doughty, ii, 76) and the hisn of al-Zubayr 
which, we are told by the sources, stood on the summit 
of a cliff (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 27). 

The situation following the retreat of the inhabi- 
tants into their redoubts was as follows. The Jews, 
after a rather bloody skirmish in front of one of the 
hisns, avoided combat in the open country and Mu- 
hammad, having none but the most primitive means 
of assaulting the fortifications, found himself obliged 
to invest one hisn after another, and to wait until the 
capitulation of the defenders should become inevitable 
through lack of water and food. This did not prevent 
those besieged from transferring, under cover of dark- 
ness, women, children and treasures from one hisn to 
another as the situation demanded; sometimes the 
warriors themselves, to make their resistance more 
effective, passed from one region to another, from 
al-Natat to al-Shikk and from al-Shikk to al-Ka- 
tiba. 

There were, during these sieges a number of skir- 
mishes preceeded by duels, a number of sorties by 
the defenders, some attacks by the Muslims and ex- 
changes of arrow-shots between the two sides (Cae- 
tani, 7 a.H., 88 15, 20, 2I, 22, 27, 28, 29, 31); among 
the Jews there were spies and traitors who, in order 
to save their own skins, gave useful information to 
the enemy, in particular, concerning the use of cer- 
tain machines of war which the Muslims learned to 
use at this time (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 28). All these 
episodes are recounted in great detail by the Arab 
chroniclers; there were others which had much greater 
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repercussions and consequences for Islamic history 
and law. 

As those besieged in one of the higns defended 
themselves stubbornly (Caetani, 7 a.H., $8 20-3), first 
Abi Bakr, then ‘Umar, took up the standard in the 
hope of breaking down their resistance, by putting 
themselves at the head of the attacks; but they still 
failed. Muhammad then declared that the next day 
he would entrust the standard to “ta man who loves 
God and his Prophet and whom God and His Prophet 
love"; he then called to *AlI (this tradition, reported 
by Ibn Hisham, 1579 and 1580), shows a Shi ten- 
dency) and ‘Ali, cured of his opthalmia after the 
Prophet had spit into his eyes, killed a valiant Jewish 
chieftain with a sword-stroke which split in two the 
helmet, the head and the body of the unfortunate 
victim. He then gave another proof of his exceptional 
physical strength. Having lost his shield, he lifted one 
of the doors of the kis# from its hinges and defended 
himself with it, then used it to make a bridge whereby 
the attackers gained access to the redoubt. The door 
was so heavy that later, when it was put back in place, 
eight men were needed for the purpose. ‘Ali had 
showed his prowess at Badr, at Uhud and elsewhere, 
but this fact astounded the Muslims (al-Tabari devo- 
tes a page and a half to it, 1579-81); it was greatly 
exaggerated (see Doughty, ii, 126), and finally became 
one of the reasons for which the futuwwa (q.v.] made 
of ‘Ali the prototype of heroes. 

At the start of hostilities, the Muslims suffered 
from lack of provisions (Caetani, 7 a.H., $24, and 
cf. 9 a.H., $ 41). Their need drove them to kill, dis- 
member and cook a score of asses which had escaped 
from one of the kiss. Muhammad declared that the 
meat of horses, mules and asses was forbidden and 
the cauldrons in which the ass-meat was being cooked 
were overturned. This judgement was nevertheless 
mitigated: it is permissible to eat even forbidden 
foods when one is forced by necessity (Kur?án, II, 
168/173, VI, 119/118, XVI, 116/114). 

One of the women taken prisoner in one of the 
hisns, Safiyya, who was married to a Jewish chief- 
tain, caught the attention of the Prophet (Caetani, 
7 a.H., $827, 30, 36 and n.2, $48 and n. 4); he 
threw his mantle over her, a sign that he had chosen 
her for himself; then Safiyya's husband was put to 
death because, in disobedience to the orders of the 
Prophet, he had hidden the treasure of the Banu ’I- 
Nadir. Muhammad set free his captive and took her 
in marriage, whence a problem was to arise later for 
the jurists—to know whether the enfranchisement 
of the slave could replace the nuptial gift (mahr, an 
essential condition for the legitimacy of marriage), 
or if the enfranchisement of Safiyya was to be consi- 
dered as a jus singulare, that is to say, one of the 
khasa%is or special privileges of the Prophet (see e.g. 
al-Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 256). 

A Jewess laid before Muhammad, who was dining 
with his Companions, a roast sheep (Caetani, 7 a.H., 
§ 37). Muhammad took from it his favourite part, 
the shoulder, but putting it to his mouth he noticed 
that it had a strange taste and spat it out (according 
to one tradition the sheep spoke to him to warn him). 
One of his fellow-diners who had tasted the dish fell 
ill and died some time later. The woman confessed 
her crime (during the hostilities at Khaybar she had 
lost her husband and other close relatives), but it is 
not known whether Muhammad had her executed or 
pardoned her (al-Tabarl, i, 1584, says that he did not 
punish her, fadjátwaza *anhá). 

The Prophet ordered the restitution to the Jews 
of the books containing the holy Scriptures (Caetani, 
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7 a.H., § 38). It was at Khaybar that he laid down 
instructions concerning the sale and exchange of pre- 
cious metals (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 38). 

After about a month and a half of hostilities which 
cost the Muslims very few casualities (a score of dead; 
Caetani 7 a.H., § 43), the Jews asked the Prophet to 
offer them an agreement and they capitulated, ac- 
cepting his conditions (thus Ibn Khaldin, ii, App. 39, 
and his version is preferable, in its details, to those 
of the other sources: Caetani, 7 a.H., $ 15 nn. 1 and 
2, and $ 33). Under the terms of the agreement, the 
Jews were to remain in the oasis on their land and 
were to cultivate it, but in future were to hand over 
one-half of the produce to the Muslims. From a legal 
point of view, the pact was defective, since it did not 
define the situation of the Jews and did not say 
whether they were to remain the owners of the soil 
which they were to cultivate (Caetani, 7 a.H., § 34); 
it must be assumed that the problem was not even 
envisaged by the Prophet, whose sole concern at this 
time was that the oasis should continue to be cul- 
tivated, and by the Jews, since Arabs did not like 
working on the land. The Prophet limited himself 
to subjecting the Jews to a perpetual servitude, re- 
ducing them to the status of land-serfs. 

For this reason, in later years when an interest 
in legal matters developed among cultivated Muslims, 
the jurists wondered under what terms the Prophet 
had left the lands of Khaybar to the Jews, and they 
defined his settlement as a musdra‘a or a musakat, 
that is to say, according to our terminology, a mé- 
tayage, land tenure with rent paid in produce. 

The decision taken by Muhammad at Khaybar to 
leave the lands to the Jewish cultivators was different 
from those which he had taken at Medina where, in 
the year 4, he had handed over part of the lands of 
al-Nadir to Meccan emigrants and reserved a part for 
himself; in the year 5 he had divided 4/5 of the lands 
of Kurayza among four family groups (Caetani, 4 a.H., 
$13; 5 a.H., $ 52). Even at Fadak [q.v.] he was later 
to take a completely different decision. The explana- 
tion which he gave for his conduct, when he disposed 
of the lands of the Banu 'l-Nadir as he pleased, was 
that he had become master of them without the 
Muslims having had to fight for them; according to 
the terms of the Kur?àn, LIX, 6, they were ''what 
God has given back to his Messenger from them (i.e. 
from the Banu 'l-Nadir), and you spurred neither 
horse nor camel to capture them", mà afaà?à Allàh *alà 
rasülihi minhum fa-mà awdjaftum ‘alayhi min khayli» 
twa-là rikábi". Under the terms of this declaration, 
goods obtained €an:wat?* (by force) were to be divided 
among the warriors who had taken part in their cap- 
ture; as to those taken sulk2" (by treaty), the soldiers 
had no rights. But the caliph ‘Umar, when he con- 
quered the Sawad—and he conquered it ‘anwats»— 
did not follow the precedent of the Prophet. Far from 
dividing up the land, he made it a source of future 
revenues for the Muslim community as a whole; in 
this he justified himself on the grounds that he would 
have divided up all the conquered villages ‘chad he 
not feared lest nothing would be left for the last man" 
(Yahya b. Adam, cited in the bibliography, $$ ro6, 
107, 121). In short, ‘Umar placed the interests of the 
state above those of individuals, but by his decision 
he caused discontent among the troops and gave a 
strong motive for grievance to the opposition which 
was unleashed against the caliph ‘Uthman and which 
finally brought about the civil war under the cal- 
iphate of ‘Ali. Both the defenders of the policy of 
‘Umar on this point and his opponents sought justi- 
fication in the conduct of the Prophet, and the tradi- 
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tionists came to their aid—with material suiting the 
interests of one or the other party, as will be seen 
below when we shall deal with some of the traditions 
collected by Yahya b. Adam (d. 203/810) in his Kitab 
al-Kharádj, on the nature and the distribution of 
booty and the spoils of war. 

The goods of the Jews (Caetani, 7 a.H., §§ 39, 41- 
42), of which Mubammad took possession by his con- 
quest of Khaybar, consisted of movable and immov- 
able property. The former posed no problem; all the 
objects would have been piled up to await distribu- 
tion, and anyone who took anything out of turn was 
compelled to return it. As for the land, the sources 
are not clear, either what was the kind of property to 
be divided, or on the manner by which the distribu- 
tion was effected. Caetani maintains that the Prophet 
divided solely the produce of the lands of Khaybar; 
on this point he is categorical (7 a.H., §§ 33, 41 n. 2 
218; 10 a.H., §§ 100-102; 20 a.H., § 237; 23 a.H., 
§ 559) and Montgomery Watt, 250, is in agreement 
with him; Caetani criticises (10 a.H., $100 n.r) 
Baron von Tornauw and M. van Berchem, who did 
not doubt but that in 7 a.H. the Prophet divided up 
the property, the former in Das Eigenthumsrecht nach 
moslemischen Rechte, in ZDMG, xxxvi (1882), 298, the 
latter in La propriété territoriale et impôt foncier sous 
les premiers Califes, Geneva 1886, 8-9. Caetani bases 
his conclusion on a passage of al-Baladhuri according 
to which it was ‘Umar who in the year 20 (see below) 
attended to the division of the rakabat al-ard,an 
expression to be translated as “the ownership of the 
land" (cf. Glossary to al-Balàdhuri). But some details 
of the distribution of the goods of Khaybar could also 
serve as a basis for the arguments of Caetani, for 
example: ‘Umar in undertaking a new division of 
the oasis, invited the widows of the Prophet to choose 
between the guarantee that they would receive their 
annual share of the produce and [the possession of] 
the land (al-ard: Yahya b. Adam, text 24; another 
version, the price or the estate (al-day‘a), ibid., 
text 25). 

If some scholars have asserted that Muhammad 
at Khaybar distributed the lands, it is because Mu- 
hammad, instead of amassing the half of the products 
of the oasis after each harvest for distribution to 
those Muslims entitled to them, gave to each Muslim 
beneficiary of a plot of land (see below how he divided 
the land of the oasis in plots and how he designated 
the beneficiaries) the right to exact directly from the 
Jewish cultivator the half of the products which that 
plot of land had yielded. In short, he established a 
relation between such and such a piece of land and a 
beneficiary, and ‘Umar, when he divided the land, 
took account of this relation. 

The manner adopted for the effecting of these 
measures was as follows. Muhammad first detached 
the share of the fifth which belonged by right to him 
as the leader of the expedition—he chose the region 
of al-Katiba—and then he divided the territory into 
18 major parts, and each of these into roo plots 
having the same productive capacity. (Previously, an 
evaluation had been made of the products which each 
plot of land and palm-grove could be expected to 
provide). Lots were drawn for the major parts, and 
since these subsequently bear names, the list of which 
has survived, and since these names are sometimes 
those of eminent Companions, such as *Umar and 
Talha, and sometimes those of tribal groups, we may 
deduce that the responsibility for allocating the roo 
plots contained in each major part was entrusted to 
reliable men, some of them chosen by the Prophet, the 
others, probably later on, chosen by the tribal groups. 





What makes the distribution of goods at Khaybar 
interesting to the historian is a variant account, pre- 
sented as a tradition by al-Balàdhurl (26) and con- 
firmed by other traditions in the collection of Yahya 
b. Adam ($$ 90, 91, 94, 95). These traditions change 
substantially the account given above of the assess- 
ment and distribution of the lands at Khaybar, and 
change it in such a manner that one is tempted to 
suppose that all these traditions were invented, in 
spite of their number (we consider them to be au- 
thentic), in order to justify the decision of ‘Umar 
about the lands of Sawad—a decision which was cer- 
tainly judged politically correct, if not necessary, by 
most of the people, but which, to be rendered legi- 
timate in the eyes of all, had to be supported by the 
precedents of the Prophet refered to in traditions. 
According to the variant account, the land of Khay- 
bar was divided into 36 parts (instead of 18) and 
Muhammad divided half of this amount among the 
troops (Yahya b. Adam, § 90); of this half he also 
received a share for himself (ibid., $$ 91, 94); the 
other half he reserved to provide funds against ad- 
ministrative needs and matters in hand (ibid., $$ 90, 
91), against expenses of his guests, and of delegations 
coming to him from the interior of the peninsula, and 
against any other eventuality (ibid., 88 91, 94, 95). 
Thus the Prophet, well in advance of the time of 
‘Umar, was concerned with the interests of the state. 

But let us examine the traditions collected by 
Yahya b. Adam which reveal the efforts made by the 
traditionists to interpret the conduct of the Prophet 
at Khaybar. First of all, they draw a distinction be- 
tween ghanima (that which is taken by force, «anwai?" 
and fay? (that which is obtained by treaty, suh") 
(Yahya b. Adam, §§1, 2, 11); since it could not be 
denied that Khaybar had been captured ‘anwais* 
(see e.g. ibid., 18), and since it would have been dif- 
ficult to expunge traditions according to which the 
Prophet had reserved for himself part of the lands of 
Khaybar (see the variant version of al-Baladhuri and 
Yahya b. Adam, §9), there were traditionists who 
settled the question declaring that the fifth part of 
the ghanima having first been detached—this part 
belongs to God and it is “given back” by God to those 
whom He has named (Kur?àn, VIII, 42/41: His Mes- 
senger, the Messenger's relatives, the orphans, the 
needy, the wayfarer—the rest belongs to the Mus- 
lims who have captured it, and must be divided 
among them equitably (Yahya b. Adam, §§ 4, 11, and 
cf. 18, 12, end), one part for each warrior and two 
for his horse, if he has brought a horse with him (the 
question becomes controversial if he has two, ibid., 
5-7). Others (ibid., and 8) declared that the lands are 
excluded from the ghanima: these (ibid., and $ 101) 
are fay? and (1bid., and § 48) belong to the Muslims, 
that is to say, to the Muslim community (al-Tabari, 
i, 1583°, is explicit: Khaybar was a fay’). Others 
again, resorting to subtelty, claim that the Imām after 
having taken the fifth part and thus having made of 
the lands a ghanima, may distributed the remaining 
4/5 between the warriors who had capture it, or 
hand over the whole to the Muslims in perpetuity as a 
fay? (Yahya b. Adam, §§9, 10, 12, 101; in the fay? 
there is no fifth share, ibid., $ 12, and cf. §§ 11 and 
IOI). 

The Imám may abstain from the distribution to the 
warriors, because the Prophet at Khaybar kept for 
himself a portion of the lands (ibid., $ 9; on the signif- 
icance of the word wakafa in this text, see translator's 
note on p. 112 no. 9), and other parts were distributed 
(ibid., $9). Muhammed assigned some shares of the 
produce of al-Katiba (his fifth) to his wives and to 
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certain members of his family. Calculations have been 
made of the quantity of dates and grain which this 
fifth would have provided (Caetani, 7 a.H., $ 42), and 
there have been attempts to assess the amount of the 
rents accruing to the Prophet from the oasis culti- 
vated by the Jews; they were certainly considerable, 
but Sprenger's idea, that Mubammad could have 
maintained with these revenues an army of 4,000 or 
5,000 men, is an exaggeration (Caetani, 7 a.H., $ 46). 

The caliph Abü Bakr made no changes in the situ- 
ation established by the Prophet at Khaybar; ‘Umar 
made no change during the first years of his govern- 
ment, but in 20 A.H. he modified it completely. That 
year (Caetani, 20 a.H., $234-237) he announced in 
a speech delivered in the mosque of Medina that he 
had decided to expel the Jews from Arabia. To justify 
this decision, which reversed the pact concluded with 
them by the Prophet, he claimed to have learnt, and 
to have acquired positive verification, that Mubam- 
mad had declared before his death that two religions 
could not co-exist in Arabia. According to Caetani, 
the traditions which report this phrase of the dying 
Prophet and those which accuse the Jews of mis- 
conduct and of crimes were invented; equally, one 
Should doubt the veracity of the suggestion that 
Muhammad warned the Jews that he was reserving 
the right to expel them at a later date, and that he was 
leaving them their lands only in so far as it was 
pleasing to God, all land being the property of Mus- 
lims. These traditions tend evidently to absolve ‘Umar 
from the charge of having acted against the will of the 
Prophet in his decision regarding the land of the 
Sawad. 

Caetani claims that the true motive for the new 
assessment made by the caliph was contingent and 
local: the oases could henceforth be cultivated by 
slaves, whose numbers had been greatly swollen 
through military campaigns outside Arabia (al-Bala- 
dhuri in a way confirms this motive, saying that the 
Muslims, having become powerful, were now in a 
position to expel the Jews). Having removed the Jews 
far away from the oases of Arabia, giving them lands 
in Syria, ‘Umar proceeded to a new partition of 
Khaybar, in the sense that he assigned to the bene- 
ficiaries of the produce the ownership of the land from 
which they were receiving their rents. 

The success of the Prophet at Khaybar had as an 
immediate effect an increase in his power, for several 
tribes, enemies until that moment, embraced Islam 
and recognised the hegemony of Medina (Caetani, 7 
a.H., § 45); another consequence of great importance 
lay in the economic advantages which Muhammad 
and the Muslims, particularly the Mukdadjirin, gained 
from the conquest of the oasis: Muhammad because 
from now on he could rely on fixed revenues, the 
Muslims because it was not only ‘Aisha who could 
cry out “Now we can have our fill of dates”. Many 
had cause to rejoice in the change in their economic 
situation, However, the historical importance of the 
event lies not in the facts above indicated, but in the 
pact concluded between Muhammad and the Jews 
which set more or less directly the style for relations 
between the Muslims, conquering vast territories be- 
yond the confines of Arabia and the non-Muslim 
peoples who fall under their domination. (For a juridi- 
cal interpretation of this pact, the relevant traditions 
and the additions which were made to them, see 
Santillana, i, 359-62 and n. 235). 

The history of Khaybar during the succeeding cen- 


turies is bound up with that of the Hidjaz and of the | 


Nadjd, and offers nothing of interest. 
It may be noted that some Jews either stayed in 
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the oasis or returned there (al-Mukaddasi, 95: Caetani, 
20 a.H., 8220); Varthema, who travelled in Arabia 
during the early years of the 16th century, noted that 
in a locality between Damascus and Medina (Khay- 
bar?) lived between 4,000 and 5,000 Jews (but Pirenne 
doubts this, pp. 215-16). Towards the mid-19th cen- 
tury, the Jews were in considerable numbers there 
(Pirenne, 76). In the mid-19th century, Khaybar was 
part of the amirate of the Al Rashid, whose capital 
was at Hà'il, and it stayed under the domination of 
this dynasty until its collapse following the death of 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Rashid (1906). It then belonged to 
the Sharif al-Husayn of Mecca until 1922, when it 
was captured by Talal, son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid 
(in 1918 he had defeated the troops of the Hidjàz near 
al-Tà?if) (OM, iv (1924), 599). On these events, see 
in particular, H. St. John Philby, Sa*«di Arabia. 
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251, 283. (L. VECCIA VAGLIERI) 

KHAYBAR or Kuvser Pass, one of the principal 
passes (together with the Kurram, Tochi, Gomal and 
Bolan Passes) through the mountain barrier separ- 
ating the Indus valley plains from Afghanistan. The 
pass runs northwestwards for ca. 33 miles/50 km. 
from the Shadi Bagiar opening 3 miles/5 km. beyond 
Fort Jamrud, itself 7 miles/r2 km. from Peshawar, 
to the barren plain of Loi Dakka, which then stretches 
to the Kabul River banks. The highest point of the 
pass is at Landi Kotal (3,518 ft.[1,280 m.), an im- 
portant market centre for the region, after which the 
road descends to the beginning of Afghan territory 
and Landi Khana. The surrounding country, now 
falling mainly within Pakistan, is controlled by Afridi 
Pathans, with Mohmands to the north. 

The pass has been of great strategic importance all 
through history as a gateway for invading armies 
to debouch on the plains of northern India. It was 
probably used by Alexander the Great’s generals, and 
in Islamic times, was used at least once by Mahmiid 
of Ghazna and on various occasions by Babur, and 
more recently, by Nadir Shah Afshar and Ahmad 
Shah Durrani. In the r9th century, it became espec- 
ially valuable as the most direct channel for the 
Government of British India to exert pressure on the 
Kings of Kàbul, being little blocked by snow during 
the winter months. During the First Afghan War 
(1839-42) there were various skirmishes between 
British troops and the Afridis. A Khyber Agency was 
created by the Government of India, with a special 
officer in charge of it, during the Second Afghan War 
(1878-80), the guiding policy being non-interference 
with the Pathans, who were given subsidies, provided 
that the route through the pass remained unmoles- 
ted. 

After 1881, there were formed the Khyber Rifles, 
a force of jezailchis or tribal levies, who were paid by 
the Government of India and who guarded the pass 
until the risings of the Afridis and Orakzais under 
Mullah Sayyid Akbar in 1897-8. Thereafter, the Khy- 
ber Rifles were supported by a mobile British army 
column in Peshawar, and the British became respons- 
ible for the safe passage of caravans through the 
pass. After the Third Afghan War of 1919 showed 
the undependable nature of the Khyber Rifles, they 
were disbanded and their place taken by regular 
British troops, by Khassadars (local tribesmen en- 
rolled for escort and simular duties, paid by the 
government but supplying their own arms and equip- 
ment), by the Scouts and by the Frontier Constab- 
ulary. Under the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon (1899- 
1905), an extension of broad-gauge railway had been 
made to Fort Jamrud and a road to Landi Kotal, and 
in 1925 a narrow-gauge railway was constructed as 
far as Landi Khana. 

After 1947, Pakistan became responsible for the 
Khyber Agency, which was attached to the Peshawar 
division of the North-West Frontier region of West 
Pakistan. 

Bibliography: North-West Frontier Gazeteer, 
Peshawar District, vol. A, 1931, Lahore 1934, 84 ff.; 
C. Collin Davies, The problem of the North-West 
Frontier, 1870-1908, Cambridge 1932, 24, 91-2, 103- 
4, 111, 135-8; Sir Olaf Caroe, The Pathans 550 BC- 
AD 1957, London 1958, index; J. W. Spain, The 
Pathan borderland, The Hague 1963, index. 

(C. E. BOSWORTH) 

KHAYL (a.), a fem. sing. noun with a collective 
meaning denoting the equine species. The term has no 


singular and, like ib; “camels” and ghanam "sheep", 
it is to be included in the category of collectives 
for domestic animals forming the basis of nomadic 
life (see Ch. Pellat, Sur quelques noms d'animaux en 
arabe classique, in GLECS, viii, 95-9); however, the 
plurals &&wuysl and akhyál are found for it. The ex- 
tent of the concept of kkayl covers the whole range 
of terms comprising, in Islamic society, the activ- 
ities based upon use of the horse, such as, inter alia, 
the nouns barid, díaysh, djarid, diihàd, djund, faras, 
furüsiyya, halka, istabl, sawladján|cawgán, maydan, 
sayd and sibak [q.vv.]. According to the Arab philo- 
logists, kkayl “horses”, from the double radicals kh. 
w. kh. y. 1l, is supposed to refer to the “haughty 
gait” of these proud animals (li-khtiyãl mishyatihā); 
but this ingenious explanation is, even in the eyes 
of Ibn Siduh himself, somewhat subject to caution 
(Mukhassas, vi, 165). One might well ask whether 
khayl is not from a substratum of terms inherited 
from the languages preceding Arabic, which may be 
confirmed by the parallel usage of preciser terms, like 
faras “riding horse”, djawãd “excellent runner”, khidir 
“mare”, kiṣãn ‘‘stallion of noble blood” , ramaka “‘non- 
thoroughbred mare”, birdhawn ‘“‘nag of non-Arab 
stock”, which all have plurals. In the same way, 
Latin had, at the side of the classical eguus, the vulgar 
caballus of Gaulish origin. 

Starting from its metonymous sense of “‘mounted 
troop”, khayl furnished, by the process of derivation, 
some exact denotations, such as khaydla “‘equitation”’ 
and khayyal “horseman”, but without the knightly 
connotation of faris or the military one of the old 
Persian term swwàr (pls. aswár, asáwir, asáwira); it 
was also said of the Turanian peoples that they were 
a kawm khayyála ''mounted race". 

In Arabia, at the outset of Islam, horses were very 
few in numbers and, thanks to the kutub al-khayl, 
the names and pedigrees are even known for the most 
famous of them (see G. Levi della Vida, Les «Livres 
des chevaux» d'Ibn al-Kalbi et d'Ibn al-A ‘abi, Leiden 
1928). To possess a horse was a mark of superiority 
and riches. The only horse-dealers were some horse- 
breeders plying their trade in Nadjd, and zealously 
preserving the purity of the Arab breed with small 
herds left in semi-liberty but keenly watched. In 
distinction to the camel, which was universally at 
home in semi-desert terrains and could live adequate- 
ly off spiny shrubs and saline and acid pasturage 
(amd), at horse requires each day water and a sweet 
nourishing on graminaceous and herbaceous vegeta- 
tion (kkulla). Hence it was only possible to rear horses 
in the zone of steppe vegetation, such as that part 
of Nadjd watered by the Wadi ’l-Rumah. The horse 
appeared amongst the nomadic tribes of this region 
hardly more than a century or two before Islam, and 
the Bani Taghlib [q.v.] boasted of being the first to 
ride this noble animal (al-Bakri, Mu‘djam, 54; ac- 
cording to the legend, the ancestor of the horses of 
Taghlib and then of those of other tribes was none 
other than Zad al-Rakib, offered by Solomon to the 
Azd of *Umáàn, Les «Livres de chevaux», 5-6). Without 
giving too much credence to these pretensions, it is 
undeniable that the nomads of Nadjd took the initia- 
tive in adopting the institution of the himé [q.v.] or 
"natural reserve for stockbreeding", into which no 
tribe, except the owners, could enter and where the 
animals lived and bred completely freely. This method 
of stockbreeding was the only feasible one in a land of 
such deprivation, and it was this which the Ghassánids 
[see GHAssAN] had followed with success, furnishing 
horses to the Byzantines, and likewise the Lakhmids 
[g.v.], benefiting from the bloodstock of Persia. It 
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was doubtless following these examples that the great | 
confederation of Ghatafan (q.v.], spread over Nadjd, 
utilised the system of the hima, favoured by having 
at their disposal relatively rich pasture lands on the 
fringes and slopes of the great plateau, with drainage 
from running streams. The results of this well-thought 
out stockraising policy showed positive results, since 
in the 6th century, several tribes, including the Bani 
‘Abs, were each able to fit out nearly a thousand 
riders; it is at this time that the sayyid assumes the 
name of faris and the ra’is that of k@id al-khayl. : 
One of the oldest-established and most famous of | 
these reserves for breeding horses was the vast hima 
Dariyya [q.v.), which in the time of the caliph ‘Uthm4n 
had several tens of thousands of beasts, horses as 
well as camels. Equally flourishing was the hima of | 
al-BakI* near Medina, which had a permanent water | 
supply for the whole year. Correspondingly, the great 
| 
i 
| 





caravan centres of the Hidjàz had near them their 
own himás forming a protective zone against the 
depredations of nomads. 

The Prophet Muhammad, conscious of the supreme 
value of the horse for the success of Islam, was skil- 
fully able to appropriate the resources of the existing 
himds for the benefit of the new community, at the 
same time strengthening their inviolate character by 
their integration of function into the Islamic karam. 
Consequently, the warriors for the faith benefited 
considerably from these reinforcements for their 
campaigns of razzias. Admittedly, there was a need 
at first to cope with the incredulousness and indisci- 
pline of the Bedouin plunderers, but some severe 
reprisals soon instilled into them a respect for ‘‘en- 
closed tracts belonging only to God and His Mes- 
senger” (la hima illa li-Uah wa-li-rasūlihi). The effects 
of this policy of utilising horses were immediate, and 
thus one sees the Bani Sulaym, at the time of the 
conquest of Mecca, bringing to the Prophet the sup- 
port of some 800 horses. The haram territories were 
enlarged and new ones created. 

The Orthodox caliphs, and ‘Umar especially, con- 
centrated their efforts on building up the potential 
force of horses for Islam; the establishment of the 
reserves of al-Rabadha, which was several hundred 
square km. in extent, and of al-Naki‘, showed this 
tangibly. Following them, the Umayyad caliphs ac- 
celerated the expansion of the breeding stud in the 
Hidjáz, and there was added to this already consid- 
erable stock those of Syria and Iraq. After the con- 
quest of the Maghrib, there was gained the support 
of inexhaustible contingents of mounted Berbers, 
whose Barbary stallions brought an invigorating ele- 
ment into the Arab stock’s blood, putting the Muslim 
cavalry in the forefront compared to that of the 
western world.and gaining for the “Arabs” or ‘“‘Sara- 
cens” the reputation of being essentially a mounted 
people; thanks to the horse, Islam was able to ex- 
tend from Spain to the Indus. But by turning their 
backs on Arabia, the ‘Abbasids—who had vast re- 
sources of Persian and Central Asian horses—doomed 
the stockbreeding of the Nadjd and Llidjàz himás 
to an ineluctable decline from which it was never 
able to recover. The tracts left for stockbreeding in 
natura, gradually allowed to run down, gave place 
to the “garrison settlements” (‘askar, mu‘askar, 
ma‘askar), stables and military stud-farms founded 
in the vicinity of the capital, the caliphal residences 
and the great urban centres of Mesopotamia and 
Syria in the East and of Egypt and the Maghrib in 
the West. Later on, each local dynasty, once freed : 
from the control of Baghdad, would set up its own 
policy regarding cavalry remounts and its military | 


potential; the history of each of these powers is 
essentially contained in this. 

The very wide sense given to the term kkayl could 
not indicate distinctions in groups of mounts from 
the numerical point of view. There were ancient 
terms of the nomadic stockbreeders, like miknabd, 
mansir[minsar, ra‘il and kanbal for herds of up to 
50, and kurdüs, djahfal and faylak for roo and above 
into the thousands, and in the Islamic period, these 
passed into military terminology at the side of katiba 
“squadron”, khamis/khums “fifth part of the army", 
tali‘a “vanguard”, djarrar ‘“‘army corps”, etc.; but it 
would be futile to try to find an exact numerical 
equivalent for each of these, given the widely varying 
evaluations of the historians and chroniclers. 

From a study of numerous mediaeval treatises in 
Arabic on furüsiyya and on the djihdd, there emerges, 
in regard to the individual or collective horse-driving, 
that the majority, if not all, of these texts are of 
non-Arabic origin, the reason for this being that ''les 
véritables Arabes n'ont jamais constitué de vrais 
corps de cavalerie susceptibles de devenir des écoles 
d'équitation, des centres d'émulation, pour mieux 
dire. Il n'y a d'équitation arabe pure que celles des 
Bédouins nomades ... qui ont toujours fourni des 
contingents de cavaliers irréguliers aux autorités dont 
ils dépendaient, mais pour un temps limité .. . Il n'a 
jamais été dans leur tempérament de se plier à la 
discipline, à la contrainte continue d'une troupe ré- 
guliére" (L. Mercier, Parure ..., 385-6). In the light 
of this state of affairs, and after the Islamisation of 
western Asia had been completed, the caliphs used 
for their regular cavalry the recently-converted 
mounted peoples of Iran and Turan, sc. Persians, 
Turks, Mongols and Tiirkmens. All Muslim sovereigns 
continued to draw on this inexhaustible mine of men 
and horses until the 9th/15th century, and it was 
from this mine that the masters of real schools of 
equitation and the authors of treatises on this art, 
considered now purely as a military art, arose. The 
handling of horses is only approached with a view to 
individual combat and the manoeuvres of groups as 
in tournaments, polo, the djarid, ‘‘the gourd-shoot- 
ing" (kabak), jousting and arms-play on horseback; 
at the present time, only the Afghan buz-kashi ‘‘goat- 
dragging" can give any idea of the spirit of competi- 
tion and the enthusiasm animating these equestrian 
sports, in which virtuosity and brutality existed side- 
by-side. Far from equalling these feats, the Arabian 
Bedouins only used their horses for occasional 
straightforward charges over short distances, getting 
the maximum from the animal’s resources. Hence 
their method of riding was of the simplest. Not know- 
ing the use of saddles, stirrups and bits, they rode 
bareback or with a saddle-felt (mirshaha) strapped on, 
and with some padding attached in the rough sem- 
blance of a saddle. The bridle (4idjam, from Persian 
likām) was only a rudimentary cavesson or snaffle- 
bit, whose snaffle was usually of cord or of wood 
(see LA, root l. dj. m). Such a primitive method of 
harnassing could not permit a tradition of equitation 
which might become a school. Moreover, shoeing 
horses with nails (&asmir), a Gallo- Roman invention 
in the 6th century, being unknown, some Nadjdi 
tribes used, on hard and pebbly terrains, a sandal of 
iron or leather (a‘l), as is attested in a verse of 
al-Kuhayf al-‘Ukayli (see Agha@ni, xxi, 250), which 
must have considerably restricted the horse’s speed 
when ridden fast. 

The method of riding used by the Arabs of ‘Irak 
and Syria was quite different and much more elegant. 
Amongst the Lakhmids, heirs of the Parthian-Sasanid 
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method, and amongst the Ghassanids formed in a | 
similar tradition of the Greeks, the tribes were much | 
more habituated to use of the horse than their breth- 
ren in Arabia. They used at that time a method of 
harnessing perfected long before, and from antiquity 
till the 8th/14th century, hardly changed. The saddle 
shaped like a cradle, built upon a wooden saddle- : 
bow (kaykab) and shaping both the cantle and the | 
pommel, resembled somewhat the modern type said | 
to be "for rapid riding". Held in place by a single 


breaststrap and a buttocks-strap to prevent it slid- 
ing either forwards or backwards. For display pur- 
poses, a large cloth over the hindquarters, richly 
decorated (the kunbüsh), was added, as many Persian 
miniatures on equestrian themes show; the saddlery 
of persons of high rank showed a luxury sometimes 
excessive, in which applied work in precious metals 
and encrustations of precious stones competed in dis- 
play. At a time when the Mamlüks had levelled down 
the saddle-cantle so that they could shoot back- 
wards in the ancient Parthian method, the Persians | 
conceived the idea in the 8th/14th century of a saddle | 
with a high back, not very compatible with a rational 
method of riding, but suitable for shooting with the 
arbalist or cross-bow, which had become a common 
weapon of war. The soldier thus armed had in fact to 
rear up in the stirrups and wedge himself against 
the cantle. This kind of saddle-cum-chair has per- 
sisted till the present day, above all in the Maghrib, 
but was strongly criticised by the Mamlük Muham- 
mad Ibn Mangli, in his treatise on hunting written 
in 773/1371 (K. Uns al-mala? . . . , Paris 1880, 13-14), 
who found in it seven major faults which militated 
against good riding technique (see F. Viré, review 
of Saracen archery by J. D. Latham and W. F. Pater- 
son, London 1970, in JSS, xvi (1971), 260). 

As for the bridle and its bit, these remained un- 
changed from the time of the great civilisations which 
evolved them. The ensemble comprised essentially a 
bridoon with a curb-bit (lazma), whose slender lower 
parts, curved inwards in an S-shape (whence the name 
naziki, from Persian nāzik ‘“‘stylised”), operate as a 


i 
l 
or a double saddle-girth, it generally had also a 
| 





lever. The beams could be more or less severe in 
degree, with or without allowing freedom for the 
tongue, according to the hardness of the mount’s 
mouth. The deplorable invention of the curb-bit, 
called—perhaps wrongly—*'the Arab curb-bit" and 
a real instrument of torture going contrary to all the 
natural principles of the horse's handling, seems to 
have come from a need to reduce the animal to a 
simple machine, at a time when there had been 
formed regular corps of mounted cavalry, mounted 
on entire horses or stallions which were hard to con- 
trol and with which co-ordinated mass movements 
required absolute discipline and perfect execution. 
It is nevertheless true that, from the viewpoint of 
modern equestrian art, the backed saddle, the Arab 
curb-bit and the heavy stirrups with soles, all of 
which make up the image of the perfect ‘Arab 
knight” and the Maghribi spahi, show a total igno- 
rance of a rational method of riding based on the 
mount’s accord with his rider’s desires. The addition 
to the bridle of a fixed martingale (Persian sarafsär 
“headrope”, Maghribi djabbādha, classical kakama), 
Persian in origin, appears ca. the 5th/1rth century in 
miniature paintings. 

Stirrups, used in China from the 2nd century B.C. 
onwards, were probably known at the time of the 
Lakhmids, but not very widespread. In the likeness 
of the stirrups of Mexican gauchos and of the Mongols, 
these were made of wood, and according to al-Mubar- 
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rad (Kámil, ii, 228, and in Ibn Khallikàn, Cairo 1299/ 
1882, ii, 192, tr. de Slane, iii, 510), it was allegedly 
al-Muhallab b. AbI Sufra, governor of Khuràsàn in 
79/699 and leading figure in the suppression of the 
Khàridjis of al-Djazira, who was the first to equip 
his cavalry units with forged iron stirrups, since the 
wooden ones then in general usage broke too frequent- 
ly in the course of military engagements. 

Spurs (mihmáz, pl. mahámis; kullab, pl. kalalib; 
Maghribi, shabür[shabir) were much more in vogue in 
the Muslim West than the East, this being from the 
Hispano-Moorish influence; the equipment of the 
Muslim rider of al-Andalus and that of the Spanish 
rider hardly differed at all. Moreover, the heavy stir- 
rup with a tread mentioned above, which was a replica 
in metal of the wooden stirrup-shoes of the *'gardians" 
(cow-boys) of corrida-fighting bulls, came also 
from Spain. From its being made of iron, there was 
added to its function of being a foot-rest that of spur, 
by the use of the heel pressing the sharpened edge of 
the tread against the horses's flank. Most of the Bar- 
bary horses of the Maghrib, having been thus ridden, 
show on their bellies the marks of a too severe appli- 
cation of this use of this type of stirrup. 

These schematic details about the harnessing of 
horse in Islam cannot be regarded as absolutely au- 
thentic for all space and time, since each land and 
each period had its own usages and customs in regard 
to equipment, according to its own special resources. 
Differences of detail appear when one compares, on 
one hand, the information of western authors like the 
Andalusi Ibn Hudhayl [g.v.] with that of easterners 
like Ibn al-Mundhir [g.v.], and on the other hand, 
places them alongside the documentation provided by 
iconography. Riders and horses were indeed one of 
the most-used themes in the minor arts; miniatures, 


| ceramics, textiles, carved ivories and engraved copper- 


ware objects depict a great variety of types of har- 
nessing and accoutrements in sense of princely court- 
life. The richness which these objets d'art endeavour 
to depict confirms the description given in the 6th/ 
12th century by the chronicler Ibn al-Tuwayr (525- 
617/1131-1220) of Fatimid ceremonial at the festival 
of the New Year (see M. Canard, La procession du 
Nouvel An chez les Fafimides, in AIEO Algiers, x 
(1952), 374-9). He speaks there in fact of saddles 
worked with gold, silver and enamelling, hung with 
brocade and siglaton; the 70 mounts of the caliph 
himself bore necklaces of gold and amber collars 
round their necks, and anklets plated with precious 
metals round their feet. An animal equipped was 
estimated to be worth a thousand dinars. 

With the help of all the Arabic texts dealing with 
horses and, especially, the two mentioned above plus 
the “Book of agriculture” (K. al-Filaha) of the 
Andalusi Ibn al-‘Awwām [g.v.], one can get an idea 
of the level of horsemanship practiced by the Muslim 
cavalryman in the Middles Ages, apart from the Arab 
Bedouin. The authors, whoever they may be, were 
never able to disentangle the three concepts of hip- 
piatry, hippology and equestrianism, any more than 
they were able to observe the mechanism and move- 
ment of the horses at its various paces; hence there 
was no question for them of passages, changes of pace, 
jumping over obstacles or any of the exercises which 
make up a fairly advanced equestrianism. The re- 
commended technique was fairly simple, advising a 
bearing and a seating identical to that taught in 
Europe to the straightforward military cavalryman 
right up to the time of mechanisation. This method 
could be resumed in the formula “legs without reins 
and reins without legs". Long stirrups and legs held 
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forward in the so-called “French” manner gave an 
adequate amount of stability. The insistence of the 
authors on an indispensable equal length of reins and 
on the synchronisation of the use of the two spurs 
brings out clearly the absence of any predominant 
action of a rein or a leg. 

In contrast to all the other treatises, an aceph- 
alous manuscript of the Paris Bibliothèque Nationale 
(Ar. No. 2815) puts forward a more thoughtful method 
based on constant exercise in a circular training- 
routine (ndward), at all the varying paces and with 
two hands. Without being described completely and 
explicitly, it envisages the change of pace and the cor- 
rect backing, with release of the bit, followed by a 
period of the grand trot, and describes this perfectly. 
Nevertheless, this documentation is a late one, and 
one may well think that it has been inspired by 
western techniques; one accordingly wonders whether 
in this method of riding, the average Muslim rider 
ever, one day, rose to this degree of perfection. 
Whatever the truth, it must be admitted that over a 
long period of time, equitation amongst the Muslims 
regressed, whereas amongst Christendom, it improved 
progressively up to the methods of the great school 
of horsemanship. 

It can easily be imagined how important, in the 
economic life of the Islamic world up to the modern 
period, was the upkeep of cavalry units, with all that 
they needed of furnishings and equipment. Because 
of these exigencies, a number of specialist artisans, 
connected with farriery, saddlery and harness-making, 
had an era of prosperity, and there are hardly any 
Islamic settlements without their sdk al-sarradjin or 
their bàb al-haddádin. A good amount of the basic 
equipment required for these activities were imported 
into Baghdad. Saddle-seats came from China; from 
Berbera (q.v.) via the Red Sea and from Ifrikiya via 
Kayrawàn and Barka, where they were tanned, there 
came luxurious panther skins, the saddle-carpets pre- 
ferred by the Mamlüks and whose use was spread by 
the Turks to the cavalry forces of Central Europe. The 
saddle felts (mish, pls. amsa@h, musi) were sought 
from Armenia, Adharbaydjan, Kiimis and Mawsil, as 
well as pack-saddles for beasts of burden, whilst Susa 
furnished expensive sumpter-cloths. Imports were not 
limited to these materials and manufactures, but ex- 
tended also to lively nags (birdhawn, pl. barüdhin) 
from the Mongol and Byzantine worlds, equally good 
as mounts and as beasts of burden; they formed a 
lively element of trade at markets and fairs set up at 
the gates of towns. As for mounts of Arab stock, these 
were most often the objects of direct trade between 
breeders and purchasers (see the K. al-Tabassur attri- 
buted to al- Djáhiz, tr. Ch. Pellat, in Arabica, i (1954), 
158-60; J. Sauvaget, Historiens arabes, Paris 1946, 
10-12; M. Lombard, La chasse et les produits de la 
chasse dans le monde musulman (VIII*-XI* siecle), in 
Annales, xxiv/3 (1969), 577-8). Despite all the specu- 
lations in horsedealing and trading which this lively 
commerce in horses engendered within Islam, one can 
be certain that no-one ever thought of speculating 
financially in regard to the semen (‘asb) of stallions, 
since the Prophet had formally proscribed making 
money out of breeding. According to certain tradi- 
tions, the mating of mares and asses was allegedly 
forbidden, but the importance attached to mule- 
breeding studs [see BAGHL] by people in the Islamic 
world proves that such a prohibition was never in 
fact put into force; even so, the mules of the Caucasus, 
and especially of Bardha‘a {q.v.], were imported and 
prized for their speed and endurance. 

But if the Muslims freely imported horses, their 
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sale outside the Dér al-Islém [q.v.] was, in the first 
Islamic century, absolutely prohibited and considered 
as an illegal act by the majority of jurists, who based 
themselves, in the interests of the legal requirement 
of diihad, on the divine words “Prepare against them 
whatever force and cavalry you are able to get to- 
gether, of those held ready (min riba} al-khayl), to 
overawe thereby the enemy of God and your own...” 
(Kur’an, VIII, 62/60). The horse was thus elevated 
to the rank of fighter for the faith and received two 
shares in the plunder if it were of Arab stock, whereas 
its rider had only one. The horse-potential thus re- 
vealing itself, for the new community, as the nerve- 
centre of warfare and the secret of victory, it was 
further forbidden for Dhimmis {see pHimma] to ride 
horses. Later on, when the Islamic frontiers had 
reached their maximum extension, these rigours were 
relaxed and applied only then to horses of pure Arab 
stock, to which Abii Hanifa added valuable mules. 
However, in Morocco right up to the eve of the 
Protectorate, the prohibition of riding horses was 
applied to the Jews, at a time when elsewhere, and 
for a long time back, this law no longer bore down 
on non-Muslims. The latter, all through the Ottoman 
empire, only had the bother of obtaining a special 
authorisation from the sultan in order to export 
horses to foreign lands. Since then, all restrictions 
were abandoned in all Muslim states. Certain lands 
relaxed these at quite an early date; a proof of this 
is the felicitous introduction, in the 18th century, 
into the British studs, of the famous stallions Darley- 
Arabian and Godolphin-Arabian which inaugurated 
the Stud-Book and were the origin of the present 
pure-blooded English stock. From this last and by 
breeding with new Arab stocks, M. Gayot obtained 
in 1833, in the Pompadour studs, the perfected type 
of Anglo-Arab horse, which now holds the top rank 
in international racing. At the side of that, the Magh- 
ribi Barbary horse has continued to restock the 
numerous stables for training horses and equestrian 
centres of France, after having built up over a cen- 
tury and more, the glory of the splendid squadrons 
of North African spahis. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see the bibliographies of the 
respective articles further referred to within the 
article. (F. VIRÉ) 
KHAYMA (4.) ‘‘tent’’. When the ancient poets 

and the writers of the Middle Ages spoke of a nomad’s 
tent they generally described it by the very widely- 
known Semitic term bayt [q.v.], which refers to a 
dwelling of some kind, either permanent or temporary, 
and so is not without ambiguity. A more precise term 
is bayt skaar, lit. “dwelling of hair”. But this word 
can also cause confusion since the ductus is the same 
as in bayt shi‘r, “verse of poetry”. There is, however, 
less confusion in the spoken language and the ex- 
pression has a typically bedouin air; it is still current 
among nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes from North 
Africa to the Near East where, beside the normal 
name for tent, bayt[b2t, b. sha‘ar, there occurs no less 
frequently, in the speech of rural peoples, town 
dwellers and even transhumants, the term Ekhayma] 
khéma. This word has followed a curious semantic 
evolution (see below) and has come to acquire the 
general meaning of a mobile dwelling made of animal 
hair, wool or any other material except leather. To- 
day, among many rural people and even town dwel- 
lers, the memory of a former nomadic way of life is 
preserved by their actually using kkayma]khéma to 
denote a house, and it has totally replaced bayt/bé. 
For a number of reasons, therefore, it seems conve- 
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nient to record under this heading a general exposi- 
tion of the use of the tent among the tribes of the 
Muslim world including the nomadic, semi-nomadic 
and those becoming sedentary. 

i, — ANCIENT ARABIA 


Arab philologists of the earliest periods of Islam 


used in pre-Islamic Arabia; in particular al-Asma‘l, 


have collected the vocabulary of the tents that were | 
author of a Kitab al-Akhbiya wa’l-buyat (quoted in | 


the Fihrist, Cairo ed., 82). Mediaeval commentators 


ploited the documentation which they repeat in their 
work, and from this material ancient terminology 
may be reconstructed, even though there is no hope 
of answering all the questions that arise from it. 
Given that ancestral practices tend to be maintained, 
it may be possible to infer from the present-day 
situation, to a certain degree at least, what obtained 
before and immediately after the birth of Islam. 

According to the author of the Lisän, the migalla] 
mazalla, made of goat’s hair, was the most spacious 
tent. Although the term has several meanings it does 
not appear to have been used frequently; one occur- 
rence of it is found in the Naka id of Djarir and 
al-Farazdak, ed. Bevan, 806, for example. 

Next in size came the was#{, which was also made 
of hair according to Abü Zayd al-Ansàri (in LA). 
This word would seem not to have been widely used, 
for the lexicographers are not agreed about its mean- 
ing and some even take the wast as the smallest 
tent. 

The bayt or bayt sha‘ar was also of goat’s hair and 
of average size. It served as a dwelling for breeders 
of small livestock (that is to say, of numerous 
bedouin) and the term takes on a type of generic 
significance. 

The khiba@? was probably similar to the bayt in size, 
but was distinguished from it by the camel hair 
(wabar) or wool (sif) that was used to make the 
awning. Apparently it was the usual dwelling of the 
cameleer nomads, who were called ahi al-wabar in 
contrast to ahl al-madar, the sedentary peoples. Al- 
though the influence of alliteration may have played 
its part in the formation of these expressions, their 
literal meaning must have some significance. Even 
so, it is impossible to be certain whether the distinc- 
tion between bayt and khibá?, which are both equally 
frequent in ancient texts, corresponds to a different 
geographical distribution, to a contrast between two 
large categories of nomads in Arabia [see BApw], or 
simply to different levels of life within one tribe. 

Surádik denotes a cloth tent of quite large dimen- 
sions; a fusfaf was a smaller hair tent used by trav- 
ellers; the midrab, described as a "royal fusfaf", 
was likewise a tent under which important people 
camped when travelling (today the word occurs in 
military vocabulary); and kubba was applied to a 
hide tent (adim). 

Finally, there is the term khkayma. It does not 
figure in the lists of various tents that can be gathered 
from classical lexicographical works, but it seems to 
be approximately synonymous with sulla, ‘arish and 
‘arsh, all of which denote simple shelters. Originally 
a khayma was erected on three or four stakes (a‘wéd, 
al) driven into the ground with supporting cross- 
members (fawárid) covered with branches (shadjar) 
or grass (thumdan, one of the Graminacea). It was 
essentially a rudimentary shelter, circular in con- 
struction, which the nomads would erect especially 
near wells and watering-places. Its welcome coolness | 
would have provided shelter from the rays of the sun | 


on archaic poetry and lexicographers have widely ex- 
| 
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and they must have also erected frames around their 
tents to benefit more completely from the slightest 
breeze. There is, therefore, nothing surprising in the 
fact that in the Kur?àn, LV, 72, the plural khiyam 
denotes the tents in which were the houris. Zulla 
(Kur’an, VII, 170/171) means a sort of canopy and 
these two terms are the only ones of those under 
discussion which are attested in the Holy Book— 
except bayt, which is very frequent but which never 
denotes a nomad's tent there. 

The meaning of khayma given by the dictionaries 
is found again in classical poetry (e.g. Naka?id, 1735, 
333-4, 395, 1004), and just when this meaning evolved 
—an evolution which is being maintained today—is 
not known. The extension of the meaning (for which 
the reason is not clear) had arisen at a fairly ancient 
period, since the mediaeval lexicographers use khay- 
ma or one of its plurals to define a tent of any type 
whatever (e.g. Lisán, s.v. k.b.b.: al-kubba, min al- 
khiyam). Given that in ancient Arabia there does not 
seem to have been a specific term to denote the 
awning, it is not impossible that before it was applied 
to the entire tent, the word had a more restricted 
meaning; the roof of a khayma implies the idea of 
Stretching it over something and it may follow also 
from a passage of al-Bark al-shámi by *Imád al-Din 
al-Isfahàni (ms. Oxford, Marsh 425, f. 64b), where it is 
stated that among the main products of the town of 
Amid appeared busuf, furush and khiyám, all woven 
products. 

Whether the material used was hair or wool, the 
awning of the Arab tent was made of bands (falidja, 
shukka) sewn side-by-side and forming a rectangle. 
The length and number of these bands would vary ac- 
cording to the desired dimensions, but their width 
had to be of the order of 50-80 cm., so that they 
would be more easily manageable and replaceable. 
Those that were placed at the two edges, that is, 
those that form the larger side of the rectangle, were 
called kisr or kasr. Inside the awning, one or several 
bands of hair or wool (farika), about twenty cm. 
wide at the most, were attached to the sewing of 
the falidjas and ended perpendicularly at the large 
sides with two kiísrs. Each [arika was equipped at 
each of its extremities with a device for anchoring 
it called Aaiar, and it was to this that the ropes 
(funub, pl. afnab) were attached and tied to pegs 
(watid, pl. awtád) driven into the ground some dis- 
tance away with a mallet (mitad or mitada). The an- 
choring of the tent was completed on the small sides 
of the awning by cords (isár, pl. wsur[àasira), shorter 
than the afnáb, but similarly joined to pegs (also 
called :sár). The words katār and hitr|huira both de- 
noted a band placed vertically around the awning to 
fill the space which separated it from the ground. 

In a bayt, so the dictionaries say, the main ridge 
piece, which was of considerable importance, was 
called djà?iz, but Arab tents do not seem to have 
used a ridge pole, since the central farika takes its 
place. It is said that this farika rested on vertical 
posts (famüd, difáma, biwan|buwaán) and that there 
were pads of felt (/ibd, pl. albád) on which the cham- 
fered ends of the posts were cushioned to prevent it 
from being pierced. The same precaution was prob- 
ably taken for the side farikas, which in the big tents 
leaned on slanting poles, shorter than the others, in 
order to diminish any sag in the awning. The same 
construction may still be seen in the East (see below) 
and it is worthy of note that in North Africa, where 
the ridge pole is used, it is the only part of the tent, 
mutatis mutandis, not to have a name which is attested 
in ancient Arabia. 
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Finally, to prevent water from penetrating under- 
neath the tent it was surrounded by a drain (nu?y/ 
ni?y|na?y/nuwa) edged with mounded earth (iydd). 

Inside, the lay-out scarcely differed from what can 
be seen today (see below). The section reserved for 
women, like the palanquin, was generally called khidr, 
pl. khudūr, from the name of the curtain which 
separated it from the rest of the tent; poets frequently 
hymned the rabbat al-khudür. 

Bibliography: Apart from the dictionaries, 
see especially G. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinleben 
nach den Quellen geschildert, Berlin 1897. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 


ii. — In THE NEAR East 


The noun khayma belongs primarily to the city- 
dwellers’ vocabulary. It is applied to various kinds 
of tents, whatever their form and whatever they may 
be made from. The desert peoples are aware of this, 
but for preference they use the term bayt sha for 
their portable home, often abbreviated simply to bayt. 

Apart from the question of size, bedouin tents vary 
very little from one region to another. Essentially, 
the bayt is always rectangular and never circular; it 
is made out of a roof covering of the hairy skin of a 
black goat, sometimes mixed with camel's wool (sf, 
wabar), walls of the same material, poles and cords. 
The technical terms used to designate the different 
parts of the bedouin tent are not always identical in 
all tribes. 

The roof is called sakf al-bayt by the Tiyàha of 
Bi?r al-Sab*, It is made up of several oblong bands 
or panels, skikka (pron. shegga), pl. shikak (shegag) 
sewn together, their number depending upon the im- 
portance which one wishes to accord to the tent. The 
dimensions of a shikka vary. The length generally 
fluctuates between 8 and 12 m., and the width, which 
is limited by the weaver’s technical skills, is rarely 
more than 70 cm. 

The roof covering is supported by several tent- 
poles (famüd, pl. *wmdán) placed in parallel rows, 
one of which, in the centre, forms the ridge-pole. 
Since there is a danger of its being torn through 
tension and especially through its own weight where 
it is stretched over the poles, it is reinforced by 
transverse strips called bifána, fariga, etc. These are 
sewn together on the internal surface in such a way 
as to hold together between themselves the shikak. 
These strips are 10-15 cm. wide, and they extend 
beyond the dimensions of the tent, from one side to 
the other, by some 15 cm. After being folded over 
and sewn, a loop is thereby made at each extremity, 
through which a small stick can be placed. Thanks 
to an attachment contrivance which has a V-shape, 
the connection between these sticks and the tent-pegs 
(watad, pl. awtád) can be effected. The pegs are fixed 
into the ground and held by cords (kabl, pl. hibál, 
or fund, pl. afndb), which secure the tent and make 
the roof covering taut and in place. 

The number of poles supporting the roof varies, 
and it is according to this variation that the different 
types of tent are classified. However, in this calcu- 
lation, only the poles of the central row are taken 
into account, and not those at the two extremities. 
Hence we have a tent whose ridge-pole rests on a 
zow of three poles, but is nevertheless called ‘udiya 
(Tiyaha) or gofba (Sba‘), sc. having a single tent- 
pole. One with two tent-poles is called fáza by the 
Tiy&ha, and mgawren or garneyn by the Sbā‘. From 
three tent-poles onwards, the terminology tends to 
be a general one; with some variations in pronun- 
ciation: muthawlath (three poles), murawba* (four 
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poles), mukhawmas (five poles), musawdas (six poles). 
A bayt musawba‘ (seven poles) is of considerable size, 
some 50 metres long, and bears witness to its owner’s 
power, he being generally a great chief. However, 
tents of this size are sometimes occupied by Bedouins 
of only middling status who have newly adopted se- 
dentary life, since they no longer have to make big 
upheavals and migrations. 

The names of the tent-poles vary according to 
position. In an “diya tent, the central pole is called 
‘amid al-wasit, or *amüd al-Cámir; the front one is 
called ‘amid yad al-bayt; and the rear one, Samad 
al-ridjl, according to the terminology of the Tiyáha. 

The tent is open at the side opposite the direction 
of the wind, and the other three sides are closed by 
the tent-walls. The rear wall, placed against the 
direction of the wind, is called rwag. A narrow band, 
about 25 cm. wide, is sewn on to the top edge, and 
this reinforces it and is attached to the roof covering. 
The lower edge has sewn on to it another band, the 
lower (sufli) one, some 60 cm. wide, and this trails 
on the ground, where it is held down by the pegs and 
by stones. When the wind changes direction, the rwag 
is moved and the opposite side opened up. In summer 
and weather permitting, the tent is opened as far as 
possible; even the side-walls are rolled up, thus 
making the bayt into an enormous parasol. At this 
time, the bayt changes its colour; the heavy goat’s 
hair roof covering is replaced by a cotton cloth. 
Often, old jute sacks are used, on which can still be 
seen imprinted the exporter’s trade-mark. 

The bayt is divided into two parts, separated by 
a curtain hooked on to the internal tent-poles, which 
has sufficient height for the people in one compart- 
ment not to be able to see what is happening in the 
other. One of these two compartments is reserved 
for receiving menfolk and is called the rabá*a or 
mag'ad al-ridjál. Yn the middle, a hearth is scraped 
out and used for making coffee. The other one is 
reserved for the womenfolk, and is called the mahrem 
or mharram. Here, the cooking is done and the pro- 
visions stored. 

The womenfolk are responsible for preparing the 
materials and sewing up the various components of 
the bayt, their erection and dismantling. This is an 
essentially feminine activity, for the men must always 
be ready to ward off a possible attack. 

Despite its apparent frailty, a bedouin tent is hard- 
wearing and often lasts for a whole generation. The 
erection, bind, of a tent often means that a new 
hearth has come into being. The master of the new 
dwelling must, at the moment of taking possession, 
offer a blood-sacrifice to appease the spirit of the 
place where the tent has been raised up. The central 
pole (al-wasi}) is then smeared with the sacrificial 
blood; sometimes the rwag is also sprinkled with it. 
A further sacrifice is necessary if the tent is signif- 
icantly enlarged. Finally, when the rwag is worn out 
and has to be replaced, a blood-sacrifice often ac- 
companies this operation. 

However humble it may be, a Bedouin tent is 
above ali a dwelling-place, It has accordingly certain 
strictly-defined rights, and contravening them can 
have extremely serious consequences for the offender. 
When a stranger comes into a Bedouin’s tent, he 
is considered to be a guest. Any attack on his person, 
physical or moral, whilst he is there, is felt not only 
as an insult to the host but equally to his dwelling. 
In the customary law, reparation for the tent’s hon- 
our is as severe as the penalty attracted by some- 
one guilty of an involuntary homicide. In his turn, 
the guest must show great respect for the dwelling 
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which has received him. If he shows himself unworthy 
of the confidence shown to him, the tent's master 
brands him as a traitor to the rules of hospitality; 
he may then be liable to corporal punishment, ab- 
horrent to the Bedouin, and be perpetually dishon- 
oured. 

The right of asylum also inheres in the bayt. A 
murderer who manages to escape his pursuers and to 
take shelter in any dwelling which is not his own or 
that of a close relative, has secured refuge from 
danger. Moreover, it is not necessary, for his security, 
actually to enter the tent; he may merely touch the 
ropes or even reach the protective zone around the 
tent, sc. the inviolable area called by the Bedouin 
maharim or madarik al-bayt. In order to delimit this, 
a strong and vigorous man stands at the entrance of 
the tent and hurls a large stick straight in front of 
himself. The spot where it falls marks the extreme 
edge of the zone within which the rights of the tent 
operate. This idea of inviolability is not dissimilar to 
that of the sacred area of pre-Islamic times, like the 
haram, the himà and the hawfa. 

Bibliography: This is rich and varied. See 
Doughty, Arabia deserta, London 1926, i, 221 ff. 
and index, s.v. “‘tent”, etc.; A. Jaussen, Coutumes 
des Arabes au pays de Moab*, Paris 1948, 199-200, 
340-1; A. Musil, The manners and customs of the 
Rwala Bedouins, New York 1928, 61-2; V. Miiller, 
En Syrie avec les Bédouins, Paris 1931, 211-12; R. 
Montagne, La civilisation dw désert, Paris 1947, 
32 ff.; A.de Boucheman, Matériel de la vie bédouine, 
Damascus 1934, 108 ff.; C. G. Feilberg, La tente 
notre, Copenhagen 1944, 65-78; H. R. P. Dickson, 
The Arab of the desert, London 1949, 66-107; J. 
Chelhod, Le droit dans la société bédouine, Paris 


1971, 242 Íf.; Naoras Daker, Contribution ethnogra- i 


phique à l'étude de l'évolution de l'habitat bédowin en 
Syrie, unpubl. thesis, Paris 1975 (very important 
for the study of the bedouin habitat; valuable 
bibliography). (J. CHELHOD) 


iii. — NORTH AFRICA 


The nomads and semi-nomads of North Africa and 
the Sahara live in several different types of tent, 
but these are basically similar, and the differences 
can most often be explained by economic and geogra- 
phical features. Besides bé? and béf shafr, the usage 
of which has now spread to the major nomadic groups, 
the word khéma is the one most current in Arab 
speech. In Berber three main terms appear: ehen and 
variations among the Touareg, ibergen and variations 
in the east and south-east of the Berber area, akham 
and variations in the central and western areas. The 
first two terms are Berber, while the third could be 
derived from the Arabic, although a convincing ety- 
mology has not been established. In the different 
northern Berber languages, words denoting the main 
parts of a tent are borrowed from Arabic, treated in 
different ways and not of major interest. Those be- 
longing to Berber are extremely varied, and could 
give rise to an interesting study in linguistic geogra- 
phy, but it would be too much to cite in the present 
article, which must be restricted to discussing essen- 
tially Arabic (and Touareg) terminology. 

As elsewhere, the rectangular awning is made of 
bands (fligh, pl. felzha), 70-100 cm. wide and varying 
in length up to 18 m. They are black or brown in 
colour and sometimes have a white border (in Libya). 
In some regions, the wool and goat or camel hair 
which make up the main material are sometimes 
mixed with palm flock (lif) or vegetable fibres. A 
more rudimentary awning can equally well be made 





with long plaits of dwarf palm leaves (dum), or drin 
(stipa barbata) or of alía grass (haifa? [q.v.]). Among 
the Touareg, the awning is made from the skins of 
goat, sheep, moufflon (less and less) or even ox, coar- 
sely cut and sewn one after the other to form equal 
bands (taghde). The whole is supported either by a 
single vertical pole (tamankayt) about 2 m. long, sur- 
mounted by a little wooden ridge-pole, or by two 
arches (agegu) of tamarisk wood aligned 1.5 m. apart 
and linked by a cross-bar. In the first type, the verti- 
cal pole is used especially in the rainy season so that 
the awning has a sufficient fall for water to drain 
away. At other times it is replaced by two poles 
supporting a cross-bar, but this second type is be- 
coming less common. 

In the rest of North Africa, only the first type of 
frame is used and there are some significant variations 
in it. In the east the ridge pole is a broad square 
stay-block (Tripolitania: kerfas) which becomes longer 
and narrower in the Tunisian South (gorfás) and the 
Algerian South-East (genfés); in Morocco, longer ones 
are seen, called hammár, and reaching a length of 2 m. 
The ridge-pole may be supported by a single vertical 
pole (rkiza), as in the Sahara, Libya and Tunisia, or 
by two slanting poles as in the large tents of Tripoli- 
tania (except the Djabal Nafüsa), or by two inter- 
secting poles, which may be quite short as in Tunisia 
and Awrás, or simply by vertical poles, more widely 
spaced as the tent becomes longer. 

The friga, the descendant of the classical farika, is 
everywhere to be seen but it is supported by a ridge- 
pole. Often secondary frigas are added to the main 
one; they are supported by slanting poles which raise 
the awning to drain off rain water and to maintain 
a convenient height inside. The awning is secured 
with small cords (hbel, tarfa, meshbed) which are 
fastened to the frigas and to the flizks on the small 
sides with wooden hooks; at the other ends they are 
fixed to pegs (uted, melzem). Among the Touareg 
these pegs (tasdest in the east and west sides, unnus 
in the north one, madragh in the south one) generally 
number twelve, equally spaced around the cardinal 
points and fastened directly to the edges of the 
awning, which they support. On the south side the 
central peg (tgem) is longer than the others and is 
used to raise the awning to provide an entrance. 
Nowhere does the awning touch the ground, and the 
empty space is filled according to the climate with 
brushwood, rush matting or special long narrow covers 
(reffa, rfafa). In North Africa the place where the 
friga ends on one of the long sides is directed towards 
the centre of the encampment or the dawdr [q..], 
and access is gained by lifting the edge of the awning; 
this forms a door during the daytime. Finally, the 
tent is surrounded by a trench (ini/wani; cf. above, 
nwy) for draining away any rain-water. 

The classical kayfün '"'room in a bay!" survives as 
gifin (Fr. guitoune), the name given to shelters made 
of sackcloth or pieces of material or of canvas pro- 
duced in Europe (South Tunisian: gafin). In Morocco, 
the official tent of state authorities is made of un- 
bleached cloth decorated with black patterns and is 
of conical design; it is called a khzana. 

The nomads load the dismantled tents on to asses. 
When they arrive at the camping ground the task of 
erecting them (verb: bnà) is reserved for the women. 
Once the frame and awning have been stretched out 
on the ground and the pegs put into position—by 
guesswork but generally exactly spaced—the woman 
calls her neighbours to help her. She creeps under the 
awning to lift it over the poles, and then the tent is 
anchored and the usual furniture put back into place. 
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Among the Touareg, the left side on entering is 
reserved for the man and there are placed his seat, 
his arms, his saddle-bags and also his water-skin. 


The woman uses the right side where she puts her | 


possessions as well as the bags of food, the kitchen 
utensils and dishes, which are rudimentary. Two fires 
are built in front of the tent, one for warming one- 
self and the other for cooking. Each tent is occupied 
by a family. The boys sleep with their father, the 
girls with their mother on sheep skins stretched on 
the ground; the richer families have carpets. 

Elsewhere the interior arrangement of the tent 
may vary, but it shows some common features, The 
kitchen utensils usually include a cooking pot, a cous- 
cous pan, a dish on which to bake bread, a water 
jug, platters and winnowing baskets of esparto grass, 
wooden spoons, leather water bottles—which are also 
used for churning butter—a sieve, skin bags for dry 
food, and woollen or hair bags for grain. The fire is 
kindled in a hollow in the ground, which is surrounded 
by three large stones or topped by an iron tripod. 
In some tents an opening is made in the awning 
above the fire to allow the smoke to escape. À pottery 
stove is used especially for the preparation of coffee 
and tea and it is fed with charcoal. The mill is general- 
ly shared between several tents. The simplest type 
consists of two semi-spherical millstones. The upper 
one is pierced by two holes, one hole in the centre is 
to receive the grain to be milled and the axle mounted 
in the nether millstone; the other is set at an angle 
to hold the wooden crank, which sets it working, and 
often requires the efforts of two women. In addition 
to all this equipment, there is a loom for the flizks 
and a second loom for weaving carpets, covers and 
woollen garments etc. The nomads sleep on mats and 
wrap themselves in covers. The area kept for the 
women (khàlfa) is sometimes separated by a curtain 
(kāyl) hung between the poles, but often carpets, 
covers, clothes and miscellaneous possessions are piled 
on nets mounted on legs to provide an adequate 
separation. 

It is the men's responsibility when the flishs have 
to be sewn to make a new awning (they rarely last 
more than five years) or to replace a damaged band; 
of course, they also prepare the wooden pieces for 
the frame. 

Each operation is accompanied by prophylactic 
rites intended to protect men and beasts. The orna- 
mentation of the ridge pole, which has a symbolic 
value since it supports the whole construction, in- 
cludes drawings which originally had a magical sig- 
nificance. Finally, various objects and amulets are 
supposed to ward off the djinn and to assure the 
prosperity of the tent's inbabitants. 

Bibliography: Ch. de Foucauld, Dictionnaire 
touareg-frangais, Paris 1951, i, 247-9; A. Benhazera, 
Six mois chez les Touareg du Hoggar, Algiers 1908; 
H. Lhote, Les Touareg du Hoggar, Paris 1944, 223- 
9; G. Delphin, Recueil de textes pour l'étude de l'arabe 
parlé, Paris-Algiers 1891, ch. 39 (French tr. by G. 
Faure-Biguet, Algiers 1904); E. Ubach, E. Ruck- 
now, etc., Sitte und Recht in Nordafrika, in Zeii. 
fiir vergl. Rechtswiss., xl/2 (1923), 168-9; Michaux- 
Bellaire, in AM, iv, 109; A. Bernard, Enguéte sur 
Vhabitation rurale en Algérie; E. Laoust, L'habttation 
chez les transhumants du Maroc Central, in Hespéris 
(1934-5), as a separate book, Paris 1935, 1-79; W. 


Margais, Textes arabes de Takrofna, Paris 1925, ' 
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A light, prefabricated yet rigid tent has until 
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modern times been the standard domicile of the Inner 
Asian steppe nomads, being usually loaded on the 
backs of camels for transportation. In order to present 
the minimum resistance to the keen steppe winds, 
it has usually been circular in shape. From the west- 
ern steppes, the domed, felt-covered tents of Turk- 
men nomads, known as yuris, were spread by the 
migrations of the Oghuz as far west as Anatolia, 
although the more southerly and westerly Türkmens, 
such as the Avshar and Kashkà'i, and the Anatolian 
Yórüks, gradually took over the use of the black 
tents made from goat hair, which are apparently 
more suitable for the damper climate of the more 
mountainous regions (see on this latter type of tent, 
C. G. Feilberg, La tente noire, Copenhagen 1944). 
In fact, the word yurt seems originally to have meant 
“homeland, encampment or camping place”, and in 
Orkhon and early Turkish, even “an abandoned 
campsite”, cf. Kashghari’s definition al-filal wa 
'I-rabS wa 'l-diman (Sir Gerard Clauson, An etymolog- 
ical dictionar y of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, Oxford 
1972, 958); the basic Turkish word for “tent” seems 
to be ev and its cognates (Orkhon Turkish dv, áb). 
The term alacik and its cognates “‘temporary, no- 
madic home’’, as opposed to ev “permanent home, 
centre of the household or group”, is also widely 
used throughout the Turkish world, appearing in 
mediaeval Persian (e.g. in the verses of Nizami and 
of Djalal al-Din Rimi) as alactuk (see Ulla Johansen, 
Alatyq, in Reşid Rahmeti Arat için, Ankara 1966, 
286-99). 

The tent used in recent times and at the present 
day by the Türkmens on northeastern Persia, north- 
ern Afghanistan and the Turkmenistan SSR has been 
described in detail by P.A. Andrews, The White 
House of Khurasan: the felt tents of the Iranian Yomut 
and Goklen, in Iran. Jnal. of the British Institute of 
Persian Studies, xi (1973), 93-110, with especial 
reference to the two Türkmen tribes named in the 
title. These possess two main types of tent (1) The 
ak öy “white house” (taken from the colour of the 
covering felts when new) or kara öy “black house” 
(from the colour of the felts when old and blackened 
by smoke). This has a trellis wall, with a doorway in 
it, circular in plan, with a roof wheel supported by 
struts from the top of the trellis wall. The size of the 
tent is referred to by the number of these roof struts, 
which might go up to 128, yielding a tent of ca. 12 
m. diameter, though 62 or 64 struts is the average; 
the large size of tent favoured is to accommodate an 
extended family. (2) The gót-tikme, essentially an dy 
but without the trellis walls, and regarded as an 
inferior form of the öy, though more portable. The 
wooden frames for the tent were made by a specialist 
class of carpenters (called wssat, « wstád ?) of the more 
agricultural and semi-settled Türkmens. 

The Islamic historical sources on the Turkish 
migrations into the Iranian world and beyond are 
inexplicit on the technical details of Turkish tents 
in the mediaeval period, and we can only find odd 
gleanings, such as the information in Gardizi, Zayn 
al-akhbár, ed. M.Nàzim, Berlin 1928, 81-2, cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 
282, that when Mabmüd of Ghazna and the Kara- 
Khanid Kadir Khan Yisuf met at Samarkand in 
415/1025, the Sultan had a personal tent of ruby- 
coloured Shushtari brocade, with a canopy and roof 
of woven brocade (the tent, saréy-parda, which al- 
legedly held 10,000 horsemen, must have been in 
fact a whole series of tents forming an encamp- 
ment for Mabmüd's forces). 

The early habitat of the Mongols probably com- 
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prised both the forest zone of northern Mongolia 
and the Lake Baikal region and also the steppelands. 
The characteristic modern Mongol felt tent or ger is 
essentially similar to the Türkmen öy, i.e. it has trellis 
walls, and the roof of light poles, also felt-covered, is 
born upon a roof-ring, though the shape is usually 
conical rather than domed. Thus a great deal of 
wood is required for its construction, a commodity 
scarce in the steppes and one which often has to be 
brought from a considerable distance. The Mongols 
do, however, have another type of tent, the maykhan, 
which is a low tent requiring much less wood and 
in recent times covered with cotton cloth purchased 
from Chinese traders; this is taken on Mongol cara- 
vans, with the ger used for camping at the regular 
pasture grounds (see O. Lattimore, The geographical 
factor in Mongol history, in Geogr. Jnal., xci[1 (Jan. 
1938), 9-10, also in Studies in frontier history, col- 
lected papers 1928-1958, London 1962, 250-1). It 
seems accordingly probable that the Mongol ger 
evolved in the prehistoric (sc. pre-13th century) past 
of this people from the tents of the forest peoples, 
perhaps from an origin like the tepee or wigwam of 
the Tuva forest tribe of northern Mongolia, of Turk- 
ish peoples of this region like those dwelling in 
proximity to Mongol tribes around Lake Khubsugul, 
and of the reindeer-herding Tungus, which is a 
conical frame covered either with skins or birch- 
bark (Turkish uruéa, Mongol obughakay, cf. A. Réna- 
Tas, Preliminary report on a study of the dwellings 
of the Altaic peoples, in Aspects of Altaic civilization, 
Proceedings of ihe Fifth Meeting of the PIAC, ed. 
D. Sinor, Bloomington-The Hague 1963, 50). Cer- 
tainly, the Mongol epics of recent times, of the Oirot 
of north-western Mongolia, describe the hero’s tent 
as made with a framework not of wood but of animal 
bones, and as covered not with felts (since forest 
dwellers have no sheep) but with animal pelts (B. 
Vladimirtsov, Le régime social des Mongols, le feoda- 
lisme nomade, Paris 1948, 49). In regard to the fit- 
tings and furnishings of the ger, the central fireplace 
or hearth has always been the focal point; amongst 
the Kazak Turks of western Mongolia, this is now 
usually a four-legged iron fireplace, and it is gradually 
replacing the old stoves (see Róna-Tas, Notes on the 
Kazak yurt of West Mongolia, in Acta orientalia 
Hung., xii (1961), 84). 

The earliest Mongol sources, such as the Secret 
history and the accounts of the Mongol expansion of 
the 13th century, both Islamic and European (the 
latter including e.g. the travel narratives of William 
of Rubruck and John of Piano Carpini) state that, 
at that time, the steppe peoples, Turks and Mongols, 
often transported their tents in ox carts (see Vla- 
dimirtsov, op. cit., 50-1, and also ARABA and 
KANGHLI); these last were not only highly-mobile 
within the steppes, but could be very quickly loaded 
up with the tents and the whole encampment (Mongol 
küriyán|güri yán ''circle") quickly broken up. 

Bibliography: given in the article, essentially, 
but note that Part A of Aspects of Altaic civiliza- 
tion (see above) is devoted to “The dwellings of 
the Altaic peoples”. (C. E. BOSWORTH) 

KHAYR (4.) charity, gifts in money or kind 
from individuals or voluntary associations to needy 
persons, The religious significance of kkayr in Islam 
is still quite clear, although assistance to the needy 
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is nowadays extended mainly by secular govern- | 


mental agencies; such assistance is regarded as 
“public welfare’ rather than “charity”. A public 
benefit is indeed implied in khayr. The word has the 
sense of freely choosing something, i.e. virtue or 
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goodness, a service to others beyond one’s kin. It 
also means goods such as property or things that 
have material value (H. Wehr, A Dictionary of 
Modern Written Arabic, Wiesbaden 1961, s.v.). There 
are few studies of khayr in earlier or modern times, 
though there are brief references scattered through 
the literature on the Ottoman Empire, Khedivial 
Egypt and the Indian subcontinent. 

Khayr must be considered in relation to zakat 
and sadaka [qq.v.]. Sadaka is practically synonymous 
with khayr in the sense of charity. Zakát refers to 
an obligatory tax collected by Islamic governmental 
agencies and prescribed in the Kur?án and Sunna. 
Zakát in its traditional and precise form has almost 
disappeared, but khayr, as a broader and more 
informal quality and activity, continues. Khayr 
occurs in the Kur?àn in its general sense of virtue and 
good works in obedience to God and religious law 
(e.g. III, 103, XXII, 77, IV, 113) as well as material 
wealth (e.g. C, 8). In interpretations of Kur?àn and 
in philosophical works the term is used similarly. 

Private charity and public welfare are extended 
out of mixed motives: humanitarian, to relieve 
misery, and political, to reduce instability. On the 
part of the private donor, moreover, there is the 
motive of doing good in accordance with religious 
precepts. This motive operates strongly in khayr 
among Muslims as well as non-Muslims minorities 
living in larger Islamic communities. Christian and 
Jewish charities were an important function of the 
millets under the Ottoman rule and continued after 
it, often with help from co-religionists in Western 
countries. 

Today charity by individual Muslims to less for- 
tunate members of their religious communities is 
still widespread. Parallel to these donations are 
those made by voluntary associations which stand 
between the individual and the government and 
disburse larger sums more widely. A United Nations 
survey made in the mid-1960s found several hundred 
such associations in Lebanon, Jordan and Syria, and 
a beginning even in Kuwait, where the government, 
with vast oil revenues, was already the main distrib- 
utor of funds going to the needy (U.N. Economic 
and Social Office in Beirut, Studies on Social Develop- 
ment in the Middle East, 1969, New York 1970, 1o). 
The activities of these associations, though signifi- 
cant, have been seldom studied in detail, though 
published reports and observations yield some details 
on several countries. 

In Egypt in 1960 there were about 3,200 voluntary 
charitable associations (djam‘iyyat diniyya or 
khayriyya) with a religious basis, with 700,000 
members, a total income of £ E 6 million (coming 
from members’ dues, modest fees paid by the needy, 
and governmental subsidies), extending a variety 
of services to several million people at a total cost 
of £ E 4 million (M. Berger, Islam in Egypt Today, 
Cambridge 1970, ch. 4). 

In Iran the structure of voluntary associations 
seems to be looser. As in other Muslim communities, 
however, in Iran individual donations are made to 
local imams for formal institutions such as clinics, 
Schools and scholarships, as well as directly to the 
needy. Donations to poor families occur mainly on 
the anniversaries of the deaths of Fàtima and the 
tmams venerated by Shi‘is. They are also made in 
times of threat or danger, even in connection with 
“modern” activities. For example, in 1974 a business- 
man started to construct an air-conditioned building, 
with the heip of several architects and engineers 
trained in the U.S.A., in the most expensive and 
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modern area of Tehran. Before the first column went 
up, the foreman told the builder he must sacrifice a 
Sheep for the workers to eat and protect them: the 
blood of the sacrificial sheep would avert the shed- 
ding of the workers' blood on the job. Very little is 
known about the distribution of funds by the local 
imáms, nor are they taken into account in govem- 
mental calculations of need. Donors to these imams 
do not have a formal role in the distribution of these 
funds, although they are duly registered by ac- 
countants who keep records of income and disbur- 
sements (source: personal observation and inter- 
views). 

Khayr and wakf [q.v.] overlap, for example in 
public conveniences such as water fountains [see 
SABIL] and soup kitchens (“imédret) erected in Otto- 
man times. Somewhat similar to khayr, also, is 
the largesse often distributed by rulers, especially 
on accession to power. Such largesse is, in turn, 
a forerunner of the welfare programme of modern 
states. 

Although women in Islamic countries have not 
traditionally been active in public affairs, their 
recent emergence into public roles has been associated 
with private charity and governmental welfare pro- 
grammes. Among the earliest employments outside 
the home which became socially approved for women 
are teaching, nursing and social work. These profes- 
sions are regarded as extensions of the Islamic ideal 
of women as the guardians of home and family. In 
several countries it has been customary in recent 
decades for the women members of the families of 
heads of state (in republics as well as monarchies) 
to be active in promoting education and the care of 
the needy. Thus in 1973 the Shah-Bani of Iran 
opened the first national seminar on social welfare 
by reviewing the development of private philan- 
thropy, defining current social needs, and indicating 
the need for governmental coordination of the means 
of meeting these needs (Plan and Budget Organiza- 
tion of Iran, Nakhustin simindr-i milli-yi rifah-t 
tdjtimat, Isfand 1352 (February 1973), Tehran, n.d. 
and no pagination). This seminar, indeed, was the 
prelude to the creation of a new Ministry of Social 
Affairs a year later. Such ministries had already been 
established in other countries, for example in Egypt 
as early as 1939. The first woman to become a 
member of an Iranian cabinet, Farrukhrü Parsay, 
was Minister of Education from 1968 to 1974. Simi- 
larly, the first woman to join a cabinet in Egypt, 
Hikmat Abü Zayd, became Minister of Social Affairs 
in 1962. 

The state has always assumed some of the burden 
of assisting the needy. Its role increased as modern 
industry and urbanisation developed, while public 
needs grew and the capacity of individuals and 
voluntary associations to meet the growing ex- 
pectations declined. The state's assumption of the 
responsibility for public welfare was a demonstra- 
tion also of the concentration and expansion of 
governmental power, which further discouraged 
private welfare agencies. Under these new arrange- 
ments, thepublic increasingly regards governmental 
relief of need as a right of the recipient; on the side 
of the "donor", the public regards aid to the needy 
as a secular, involuntary obligation performed 
through the machinery of government. 

This development in many Islamic countries is 
reflected in the currency of the Arabic term for wel- 
fare state, dawlat al-khayr al-“4mm, which did not 
appear under khayr in H. Wehr's first German edi- 
tion (Leipzig 1952), but did appear in the English 
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edition of 1961 (Arabisches Wörterbuch für die Schrift- 
Sprache der Gegenwart, and A Dictionary of Modern 
Written Arabic). Appropriations for social welfare 
grew considerably in the 1960s and 1970s, following 
the establishment of specialised welfare ministries 
several decades earlier (United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, 1974 Report on the World Social 
Situation. Part One: Regional Developments. I. Social 
Trends in Developing Countries. Western Asia, New 
York 1974, 23-5). Iran, for example, allocated about 
10% of the total budget of the year 1354 (1975-6) for 
“social affairs” (Iran, Plan and Budget Organiza- 
tion, The Budget 1345 and Amended 1353, 1974-75, 
1975-76. A Summary, Tehran n.d., Part 2, p. 7). 
Increasingly, also, governmental welfare programs 
are tied to national planning (United Nations De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, Social 
Welfare Planning in the Context of National Develop- 
ment Plans, New York 1970, 6, 34). 

In Islamic countries where socialist ideas and 
thetoric have recently made headway, welfare has 
been tied to ideology and to the religious tradition 
of mutual social responsibility among Muslims, or 
al-takaful al-idjtima‘%t as developed by several 
writers, especially in Egypt (Sami A. Hanna and 
George H. Gardner, eds., Arab Socialism. A Docu- 
mentary Survey, Leiden 1969, 147-200). The in- 
creasing role of government has led to widespread 
exaggeration of achievements, for example a claim 
by an official Egyptian agency reporting to the 
United Nations in 1967 that: “After the revolution 
of 1952, equal opportunities were eventually granted 
to the people” (United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Social Welfare Programs. A Series 
of Country Studies. United Arab Republic, New 
York 1967, 1). A U.N. evaluation of state program- 
mes only two years later described them as still 
rather weak in concept, administration and effect 
(United Nations Economic and Social Office in 
Beirut, Studies on Social Development in the Middle 
East, 1969, New York 1970, t, 11-13). 

On top of the increasing role of the state came, 
after World War Two, an increasing role for the 
organisation of states, the United Nations. Through 
publications, surveys, seminars and conferences, 
various U.N. agencies encouraged the "developing" 
(or formerly **underdeveloped") countries to expand 
and systematise their welfare programmes. The U.N. 
also spread the new conceptions of welfare, going 
beyond traditional "remedial" care of the needy to 
“preventive” policies to enable the needy to maintain 
themselves and even further to “developmental” 
programmes which would enable the people of all 
classes to play a greater part in national growth 
based upon broad planning (United Nations De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, Proceedings 
of the International Conference of Ministers Respons- 
ible for Social Welfare, 3-12 September 1968, New 
York 1969, 76, and Training for Social Welfare, 
Fifth International Survey. New Approaches in Meet- 
ing Manpower Needs, New York 1971, 2, 64-5). 
Special United Nations seminars for the Arab states 
have been held since 1949 (see, for example, Fourth 
United Nations Social Welfare, Seminar for Arab 
States in the Middle East, Baghdad, 6-21 March 
1954, New York 1955). 

These governmental and inter-governmental in- 
fluences and discussions have all but removed khayr 
by individuals and voluntary associations from 
public consideration in Islamic countries. Khayr, 
however, continues, and even zakát has been men- 
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tioned noticeably in one of the aforementioned U.N. | Pasha be Ibrahim-i Gulshent written ca. 1260/1844 
seminars. In preparation for it, the U.N. Secretariat | (first printed in Türklük, no.8 (1939), 77-91, for 


sent a questionnaire to seven Arab states, which 
elicited reports that in most of them this tax was 
still being collected and spent “in accordance with 
Islamic principles” (Third United Nations Social 
Welfare Seminar for Arab States in the Middle East, 
Damascus, 8-20 December 1952, New York 1953, 


60). It is possible that the welfare programmes of 


governments are overestimated through the ten- 
dency of states and international agencies to issue 
many reports, while traditional khayr is under- 
estimated because individual donors and voluntary 
associations are scattered and not given to public 
reporting. 

For a treatment of charity in Turkey see the 
Supplement, s.v. KHAYR. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(M. BERGER) 

KHAYR ALLAH EFENDI, Ottoman physician, 
historian and administrator; born in Istanbul ca. 
1235/1819-1820 of a family which had provided chief 
physicians for the Empire. He followed in the profes- 


sion of his father ‘Abd al-Hakk Molla (d. 1270/1853- | 


1854) and after completing the medrese education he 


became the molla of Izmir in 1256/1840-1841, to be | 
promoted in the following year to the rank of kadi | 


of Mecca. Meanwhile, he studied medicine at the 
Mehteb-i Tibbiyye and graduated in 1260/1844. Ap- 
pointed ders ndgiri (director of studies) at the 
Tibbiyye School, he transferred from the ‘Silmiyye 
(religious) to the miilkiyye (civil) branch of admin- 
istration. Thus in Radjab 1265/May-June 1849 he 
was appointed a member of the Council of Education. 
On 25 Radjab 1267/26 May 1851 he was also entrusted 
with the vice-presidency of the Endjiimen-i Danish 
(Academy of Arts and Sciences) and in Shawwal 1268/ 
July-August 1852 he became a member of the Medj- 
lis-i Wáláy-i Ahhám-i *Adliyye (High Council for 


Judicial Ordinances). Nominated Mekátib-i SUmümi- | 


yye náziri (Minister of Public Schools) on 22 June 
1854, he returned to the field of education. Upon 
the establishment of the Ministry of Education in 


March 1857 he was charged with the function of | 


milsteshdr (undersecretary) and on 7 Safar 1275/16 
September 1858 he assumed responsibility as deputy 
minister. On 21 May 1859 he became the admin- 
istrator of the Mekteb-i Tibbiyye. In Radjab 1278/ 
January 1862 he was moved to the directorship of 
the 6th sector of the Istanbul Municipality [see 


BALADIYYA]. He was again appointed a member of | 


the Medjlis-i Walay-t Ahkám-i ‘Adliyye on Safar 
1281/July-August 1864, and in the same year he 


visited Europe to take a cure. Back in Istanbul, he ; 


went to Tehran on 3 May 1865 as Ottoman minister 
to the Persian court, and died there in ShawwAl 1282/ 


December 1865-January 1866. His younger son is 


the well-known poet ‘Abd al-Hakk Hamid [q.v.]. 
Khayr Allah Efendi contributed much to the mod- 

ernisation of Turkey through his publications. He 

undertook to write a general history of the Ottoman 


Empire, but could not go further than the year 1026/ | 


1617. This work was published under the title 
Dewlet-i ‘aliyye-t ‘othmaniyye ta@rikhit (Istanbul 
1271-81, 15 vols.), and was later continued by 
‘Ali Shewki, who took it up to the year 1058/1648 
(Istanbul, vols. xvi-xviii, 1289-92). The author 
abandoned the annalistic method of Ottoman 
chroniclers and adopted the modern systematic 
treatment of history. He also made use of Western 
sources written in French. He seems to be the first 
Ottoman playwright, with his Hikdyet-i Ibrahim 
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the second time by Aytekin Yakar, Hikdye-i ..., 
Ankara 1964). His publications also include trans- 
lations from the French on subjects ranging from 
medicine to agriculture. Among his printed works 
are Makálát-i tibbiyye (Istanbul 1258), a collection 
of medical articles, Beyt-i dehkáni (Istanbul 1264), 
a treatise on agriculture, Kif‘a-i Afrika (Istanbul 
1268), Malte-Brun's work on geography, and Mes@il-i 
hikmet (Istanbul 1270), a textbook on physics pre- 
pared for riishdiyye (secondary) schools. His Avräpå 
styahat-namesi, a narrative of his European tour in 
1864, still remains unpublished (Ms., Library of the 
Faculty of Language, History and Geography, 
Ankara). 
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KHAYR at-DIN PASHA, Tunisian and 

Ottoman statesman of the 19th century. He was 
born in 1822 or 1823 into the Caucasian tribe of the 
Abkhaz (q.v.]. He lost his father in a Russian at- 
tack, and subsequently was taken as a mamlik to 
Istanbul, and brought up in the palace of Tahsin 
Bey, nakib al-ashraf and kédi-‘asker of Anatolia. 
In 1839 a Tunisian envoy brought him to the court 
of Ahmad Bey [q.v.], and he soon rose in the favour 
of the Bey himself and his chief minister Mustafa 
Khaznadar (q.v.]. He entered the army and became 
commander of the cavalry. As a soldier, he had con- 
tacts with the French officers attached to the maktab 
harbi founded in 1840 at Bardo by the Bey in order 


| to train a modern-type army. He also met Mabmüd 


Kabadt [q.v.], poet and teacher, who was the first 
Tunisian to advocate the introduction of the modern 


| sciences into education. 


His first direct contacts with Europe dated from 
1846, when he accompanied Ahmad Bey on his 
visit to Paris. Between 1853 and 1856 he acquired 
a profound knowledge of modern civilisation through 
his residence in Paris as the Tunisian government 
representative in the legal suit against Mabmüd 
*Ayyaàd, the former farmer-general of taxes in Tunis, 
who had fled to France bearing large sums of money. 
Having been victorious in this legal process, Khayr 


: al-Din was rewarded by the office of Minister of 


Marine (January 1857), and he married a daughter of 
Mustafa Khaznadar. As minister, he showed himself 
as a competent and restrained administrator, making 
the best of the ageing fleet and endeavouring to 
introduce a better administration. 

He was one of the most enthusiastic and vigorous 
proponents of the modernisation of the Tunisian 
political system. He greeted with approval the proc- 
lamation in 1857 of the *Ahd al-amán and in 1861 
that of the Constitution [see pusttr], and he was 
a member of various commissions set up to imple- 
ment the promises made in 1857 and 1861, including 
a law on conscription. He was also a member of the 
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beylical madjlis al-khass, and a member, and then 
president, of the madjlis al-akbar or Parliament set 
up in r86r. In these positions, he worked for re- 
form of the judicial system (which, of course, did 
not affect personal law, which remained within the 
sphere of competence of the shari‘a courts, but was 
confined to criminal law and to commercial and 
agricultural practices). 

In November 1862, Khayr al-Din gave up his posts 
as Minister of Marine and president of the madjlis 
al-akbar, whilst remaining a member of the latter 
and of the madjlis al-kháss. Behind this partial 
retirement, which lasted till 1869, was his oppo- 
sition to a Tunisian loan raised in Europe; the 
agreement for this was nevertheless made, and it 
opened the country to bankruptcy. In 1864 a revolt 
sounded the knell of the period of reforms begun in 
1857. During these years, he acted as the Bey’s 
envoy to Istanbul and other European capitals. 

When he returned to politics in 1869, Tunisia 
had to accept, because of Mustafa Khaznadar’s mal- 
administration, a financial commission to direct the 
country’s finances, in which French and British 
influence was paramount; Khayr al-Din now became 
president of this. Till July 1877, he endeavoured— 
at first, as wazir mubàashir, and then, after Mustafá 
Khaznadar’s fall on 21 October 1873, as wazir akbar— 
to reform the Tunisian administration and to intro- 
duce a sound financial programme which would en- 
able a debt which swallowed up about half of the 
country’s annual revenue to be reduced. Amongst 
the measures which he adopted during this time was 
an agricultural regulation defining the rights and 
obligations of all those concerned with agriculture, 
including the kkammdas [see muzAra‘a]. He also set 
up a mixed tribunal for cases between Tunisians and 
foreigners involving less than 1,000 piastres. He tried 
to improve the economy by decreasing export dues 
and increasing import ones. To help corn exports, 
he planned to build a railway line between Jendouba 
and Tunis. One of his most valued collaborators at 
this time was Muhammad Bayram al-Khamis [q.v.], 
who became president of the djam‘iyyat al-awkaf and 
was able considerably to increase the income from 
these charitable foundations. The sums confiscated 
from Mustafa Khaznadar were used to finance a 
new modern school as successor to the maktab 
harbi, al-madrasa al-sádikiyya, opened in 1875 as a 
place where the Tunisian élite could receive an 
adequate education. 

Khayr al-Dīn wanted above all to fulfil Tunis’s 
financial obligations to the foreign creditors of the 
financial commission, in the hope of preserving the 
country’s political independence. This involved 
necessarily a careful and economical policy, pre- 
cluding the adoption of large-scale reforms. More- 
over, the Tunisian people had a greater need, psycho- 
logically, for a period of peace and of just govern- 
ment than for reforms, since the memory on the 
period 1857-64, when taxes had risen and there had 
been a culmination in the rebellion of 1864, was still 
very fresh. Nevertheless, Khayr al-Din made an 
effort in 1877 to inject fresh life into the constitution 
and to re-open the Parliament, at the time when 
the Turkish constitutionalists had achieved tempo- 
rary power in Istanbul; but Muhammad al-Sádik 
Bey (4.v.] firmly opposed this. 

On the international plane, Khayr al-Din was al- 
ways a firm supporter of close links between the 
Bey's official suzerain, the Ottoman Sultan, and 
Tunis. It was, in his view, the best safeguard against 
an increasingly burdensome European influence; 


whilst the Ottoman empire continued in existence, 
the Regency of Tunis could retain a de facto political 
independence. During the Balkan War, in 1876, he 
showed his support by sending considerable material 
aid to the Porte, whilst refraining from sending 
troops in order not to incur French displeasure. 

His departure from office on 21 July 1877 was due 
to various reasons. The Bey, under the influence of 
persons like Mustafa b. Isma‘il, preferred a more 
pliant and less economy-minded prime minister; 
because of two consecutive bad harvests, the treasury 
was empty, and the instalment of debt had to be 
paid. As for France and Britain, the twin pillars of 
the financial commission, the latter had never sup- 
ported Khayr al-Din, and France abandoned him 
above all because of his help to the Porte and his 
refusal to let the Jendouba-Tunis railway line be 
linked with the Algerian network. 

On his leaving office, Khayr al-Din fell into dis- 


‘grace, and even feared lest his property be confis- 


cated. But in August 1878, thanks to the mediation 
of Muhammad al-Zàfir, head of the Madaniyya 
religious order |g.v.], he received an invitation from 
‘Abd al-Hamid II [g.v.] to come to Istanbul, where 
on 4 December 1878 he was made Grand Vizier. The 
sultan, who had just managed to throw off the Young 
Ottomans, hoped to find in him an efficient servant 
in the Tangimát [q.v.] style. During the eight months 
when he was at the head of the Sublime Porte, he 
was concerned with the deposition of the Egyptian 
Khedive Ismà*l, among other things. The main 
motive behind his dismissal, on 28 July 1879, was 
that his personal experience at Istanbul had turned 
him into a belated Young Ottoman, advocate of a 
parliamentary system and of ministerial responsibil- 
ity. Until his death on 30 January 1890, he lived in 
retirement at Istanbul. 

Khayr al-Din, as well as being a politician, was 
one of the first Muslims to be concerned with the 
causes of the decadence of the wma [q.v.]. In 1868 
he published his study Akwam al-masaltk fi ma‘rifat 
ahwal al-mamalik, the greater part of which gave a 
review of the countries of Europe from the economic, 
political, etc. points of view. More interesting is the 
introduction (2-89), in which Khayr al-Din sets forth 
his ideas on the possibility of the Muslims regaining 
their former grandeur. A good government which 
inspires the people’s confidence is the best means 
of achieving this. Khayr al-Din avers that Europe 
has not become strong thanks to Christianity, but 
rather to a good system of government in which 
the monarch has had to delegate some of his powers. 
Then he notes that it is permissible for the Muslims 
to borrow from the Europeans their technical in- 
ventions and their political system. It ought not 
to be difficult for the wma to re-introduce good 
government, since the skari‘a prescribes it, and in 
the past, it had been shown as perfectly attainable, 
always bringing with it a period of glory for the 
Muslims. It should be further noted that, for Khayr 
al-Din, the modern European parliament is nothing 
but the institution of the ah! al-hall wa ’!-‘akd [¢.v.] 
adapted to modern needs and conditions. He claimed 
to remain within the tradition of classical Islamic 
political thought, and this explains why he considered 
his ideas as valid for the whole of the umma and why 
he was especially concerned with the position of the 
Ottoman empire, at the time the main Muslim power, 
and with the lanzimát. His opinion on these last was 
favourable. Although he favoured an Ottoman 
parliament, he did not consider it indispensable for 
the realisation of his ideal of a good government, 


This explains why at the same time he paid so much | 
attention to the *wlamá? and the role which they 
ought to play in helping modernisation of the umma, 
since they comprised the greater part of the élite 
and could pronounce on whether the desired reforms 
were consonant with the shari‘a or not. In this 
regard, Khayr al-Din had an influence on the thought 
of Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi [¢.v.}. Concerning Europe, 
Khayr al-Din adopted a suspicious attitude, for he 
feared that some day or other the Muslim world 
would fall an easy prey to the expansionist continent. 

In the person of Khayr al-Din, statesman and theo- 
rist were combined in a happy manner, since the 
politician was himself always faithful to the principles 
set forth in his Akwam al-masaltk. 
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KHAYR at-DIN (Kufpir) PASHA, BARBAROSSA 
(?870-953/?1466-1546), famóus Turkish cor- 
sair and Grand Admiral of the Ottoman fleet. 
He was born at Metellin, where his father Ya*küb, 
Sipáhi of Vardar Yenidjesi (Ghazawát, fol. sb; 
Lüdjdjat alabrür, in Künh alakhbár, fol. 254a; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Tuhfat al-kibar, 25: of Edjeova), 
had settled after the Turkish conquest of 866/1462; 
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according to Cómara, Crónica, 351, his mother 
Catalina was the widow of a Greek priest. The date 
of his birth may be fixed in ca. 1466, according to 
the notice of Hadjdji Khalifa, who makes him over 
80 at death (for Sandoval, ii, 208, he had likewise 
más de ochenta afíos, and for Guglielmotti, Storia 
della marina pontificia, iv, 117, he was 77 in 1543). 
The assertion of Haédo, that he died aged 63 (Topo- 
grafia, i, 261) and the information contained in a 
report of 3 June 1534 to the Venetian Senate, 
where he is described as di cinquanta e più anni 
(Albèri, iii/1, 30), deserve less credence. 

Khidir began his activities by carrying merchan- 
dise to Saros, Salonica and Negroponte in a ship of 
his. After Selim I forbade sailing on the Aegean Sea 
without his authorisation, since he wished to prevent 
his brother and rival Korkud's flight (1513; cf. 1. H. 
Uzunçarşılı, rr.inci Bayezid oğullarından Sultan Kor- 
kud, in Belleten, xxx (1966), 583-90), he fitted out a 
second boat at Metellin, carried corn from the north 
to Africa, purchased 95 black slaves, sold them in 
Rumelia, and from there, with his two ships, re- 
joined his elder brother *Arüdj [g.v. at Djarba 
(Ghazawát, fols. 23b-24a). (The date of *Arüdj's arrival 
in North Africa is corrected by S. Souček, Remarks 
on some Western and Turkish sources dealing with 
the Barbarossa brothers, in Güneydoğu Avrupa araştır- 
maları dergisi, i (Istanbul 1972), 63-76 = The rise of 
the Barbarossas in North Africa, in Archivum otto- 
manicum, iii, 1971, 238-50). He achieved numerous 
exploits by land and sea, but in general remained in 
the shadow of ‘Aridj, first at Tunis and then at 
Algiers. 

After *Arüdj's death in 1518, Khidir, now control- 
ling only Algiers, had to face the expedition led by 
Hugo of Moncada, viceroy of Sicily, of 80 sail and 
6,000 men (Manfroni, 260, based on Spanish docu- 
ments; Ghazawát, fol. 68a: 170 ships and 20,000 men; 
Grammont, 32: 40 ships and 5,000 men). Towards 
the middle of August, the enemy landed at the mouth 
of al-Harrásh and seized a position on the eminence 
of Kudyat al-Sábün; Khidir, with 600 Turks and 
20,000 local troops, took the Spanish from the rear 
and forced them to re-embark. A storm sent a great 
proportion of the ships to the bottom of the sea, and 
Khidir took numerous prisoners, including 36 officers 
of high rank (Ghazawát, fols. 69a-71b). Immediately 
afterwards, he put the sultan of Tlemcen to flight, 
since this last had allied with the Spanish and had 
marched on Miliana. In the spring of the next year 
(1520), he retook Ténés, which had rebelled, whilst 
his squadron of 18 ships put to flight r5 Spanish 
ships which had been sent to reinforce the town 
(Ghazawàt, fols. 72a-73a). From this time onwards, 
according to the Ghazawát, the Christians gave 
Khidir the name of Barbarossa, because of the 
colour of his beard (see also Charriére, i, 264). 

Like his brother, Khidir divided the Algerian ter- 
ritories into two provinces, under two local chiefs 
as governors: Ahmad b. al-Kàdi in the east (where 
he himself had already been governor), and Muham- 
mad b. ‘Alī in the west. He assumed the honorific 
or lakab of Khayr al-Din (Ariadeno) and the title of 
sultán, according to an inscription of the mosque of 
Algiers built by him, dated in the first ten days of 
Djumàdà 1 926/19-28 April 1520: al-sulfan al- 
mudjahid mawlana Khayr al-Din ibn al-amir al- 
shahir al-mudjdhid Abi Yusuf Ya‘kiub al-Turki (cf. 
A. Devoulx, Épigraphie indigène du Musée arché- 
ologique d' Alger, Algiers 1874, 54-5; see also P. Giovio, 
Delle historie del suo tempo, ii, Venice 1557, 315). 

In this period Khayr al-Din sought help from the 
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Ottoman sultan, sending an embassy with four ships 
and with 40 slaves for Selim I and an equal number 
for the paskas of the Diwan, together with a petition 
of the Algerian people, during the first ten days of 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 925/25 October 3- November 15109, 
whose text has survived in a Turkish translation 
(in Topkapı Sarayı, publ. by A. Temimi, in Revue 
d'histoire maghrebine, v (1976), 95-101). The envoys 
were very well received by the sultan (who died on 
9 Shawwàl 926/22 September 1520), and Selim ac- 
cepted the overlordship of the kingdom of Algiers 
and sent via Hàdjdji Hüseyin an investiture decree 
(khalf-i sherif) and a flag (sandjak). Moreover, he 
sent to him 2,000 Janissaries and some artillery, 
and authorised him to enroll volunteers, to whom 
he promised the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the Janissaries (Haédo, i, 249). The Turkish squadron 
coming from Istanbul was greeted on 20 September 
1520 off Cerigo (see M. Sanudo, xxix, 284). From 
that moment, the name of the Ottoman sultan was 
inscribed on coins minted at Algiers and his name 
placed in the khwfba, thus affirming his suzerainty 
(Ghazawàt, fol. 88b; for the coins struck at Algiers 
from 926/1520, see l. Artuk, Kanunt Sultan Süleyman 
adına basılan sikkeler, Ankara 1972, 29-31). 

Soon afterwards, whilst his fleet was seizing 
Mostaghanem, Khayr al-Din helped ‘Abd Allāh un- 
seat Mas'üd in Tlemcen, receiving payment of an 
annual tribute of 10,000 gold pieces (Ghazawát, 
fols. 93b-102a). 

Khayr al-Din’s domination in Algiers was tempo- 
rarily interrupted through an attack of the sultan 
of Tunis, Muhammad, who had allied with Ibn al- 
Kadi and Kara Hasan, head of the Turkish garrison 
in Cherchell. Defeated on the lands of the Flissat 
Umm al-Lil (Grammont, 32), and besieged in the 
town of Algiers with only limited supplies of food 
and munitions, Khayr al-Din was forced to flee with 
nine ships of Djidjelli, after the population of Algiers 
itself (divided into eight quarters under eight 
shaykhs) had risen in rebellion against him. 

After having secured the help of the head of the 
Bani ‘Abbas of Little Kabylia, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Khayr 
al-Din from Djidjelli seized Collo (1521), Bône and 
Constantine (1522: Haëdo, i, 250-1). He also took up 
privateering in the Mediterranean. Sailing with seven 
ships, he captured nine ships loaded with corn, which 
he divided amongst the population then afflicted by 
famine. He then had built a galley of 27 banks of 
rowers, and in the spring of 1523 seized some ships 
in the Gulf of Genoa and five vessels loaded with 
corn off the coast of Rome. From there, he set sail 
for Djarba, and soon secured control of it, and it 
was there that the most famous corsairs of the age, 
like Sinàn Re?is (Ebreo) and Aydin Re?is (Cac- 
ciadiavolo) joined him. With a fleet of 41 ships, 
Khayr al-Din and his corsairs ravaged the coasts of 
the western Mediterranean, seizing large amounts 
of booty (Ghazawát, fols. 123a-126b; Gomara, 393-5). 
Now feeling that he was strong, he decided in 1525 
to march from Djidjelli on Algiers, invited thither by 
the populace, who were suffering hardship because of 
the loss of revenue from the corsair spoils. The oc- 
casion for this was Ibn al-Kadt’s prohibition of 
some ships of Khayr al-Din’s loaded with Moris- 
coes from mooring in the port of Algiers. Ibn al- 
Kadi went forth with 20,000 men to engage Khayr 
al-Din, but was beaten at Wadi Bugdura, and then 
at the hill of the Bani ‘Abbas, where he was be- 
headed by his own men (Ghazawat, fols. 127a-136b; 
Grammont, 33). From 1526 till 1528, Khayr al-Din 
strengthened his position by retaking Cherchell, 
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where Kara Hasan had 500 men, at the same time 
forcing ‘Abd Allah, sultan of Tlemcen, to pay the 
tribute for the past six years and to pay in the 
future 20,000 pieces of gold per annum; he also 
took Ténés and Constantine again, where the people 
had rebelled (Grammont, 34), and forced Husayn, 
brother and successor of Ibn al- Kadi in Great Kabylia 
to pay tribute of 30 loads (yük) of silver (1528: 
Ghazawát, fols. 138b-146a). 

The Spanish still controlled the island of Peñon, 
which faced Algiers at a distance of some 300 metres 
only, but they were poorly-armed and poorly- 
provisioned. At the opening of May 1529, Khayr al- 
Din attacked the fortress and took it on the 27th. 
With the débris, he built a causeway linking the 
islet with dry land, and thus secured a roadstead 
to protect his ships against the winds (Ghazawét, 
fols. 148a-152b); Grammont, 35). A few days later, 
an Algerian squadron seized nine Spanish ships which 
had come to the relief of Pefion (Ghazawat, fols. 
154b-156a). s 

In summer of the same year, Khayr al-Din sent a 
detachment of fifteen ships under Aydin Reis to 
the vicinity of Oliva in Spain, in order to help the 
Moriscoes who were in revolt. Aydin Reis, having 
loaded his ships with as many Moriscoes as possible, 
put to flight off Formentera a Spanish squadron 
commanded by Rodrigo Portundo; of the eight ships 
here, one was sunk and the rest brought back to 
Algiers (Gomara, 397-9; Haédo, i, 253-3; Ghazawát 
fols. 160b-162a: fifteen ships, of which three were 
burnt and three sunk). Khayr al-Din sent two gal- 
leys to Istanbul to proclaim this victory to Siiley- 
man. The céwush Mustafa told him about the nego- 
tiations with the King of France. (Ghazawát, fols. 
163a-164b). 

In May 1531, news reached Khayr al-Din that 
Andrea Doria was sailing towards Cherchell with a 
fleet of 40 ships, including 20 French ones (GAhazawát, 
fol. 167a-b), according to the terms of the Treaty of 
Cambray of 5 August 1529 (Manfroni, 291, assures 
us that there were 30 ships, including 13 French 
ones). Khayr al-Din planned to go out and engage 
him with 48 ships, but had to delay his departure 
through lack of supplies (Ghazawát, fol. 172a; Giovio 
ii, 129-30); he was in the vicinity of the Balearics 
when Andrea Doria had already attacked the fortress 
and after being repelled, had fled to Cadix, leaving 
on the ground 1,400 dead and 646 prisoners (Ghaza- 
wat, fol. 175a-b). Khayr al-Din then ravaged the 
coasts of Liguria and Spain, capturing abundant 
plunder. 

In 1532, he attacked the sultan of Tlemcen, who 
had the support of 14 Spanish ships based on Oran, 
and forced him to pay an increased tribute of 30,000 
gold pieces. He then sent five ships to plunder the 
Spanish coasts, capturing inter alia 14 out of the 15 
ships responsible for the defence of the coasts. Soon 
afterwards, he put down a revolt of 7,000 captive 
Christians, led by twenty Spanish nobles, for whom 
he had previously refused a ransom of 20,000 sequins 
(Ghazawát, fols. 215a-223a). 

However, Khayr al-Din assumed the role of inter- 
mediary between Francis I and Süleymàn, receiving 
in 1533 a French ambassador making his way to- 
wards Aleppo (J. Ursu, La politique orientale de 
François I° Paris 1908, 79-80). Having received an 
invitation in a khaj[-i sherif which Sinan Cawush 
brought to him, he left Hasan Agha (Sardo) in charge 
at Algiers and left for Istanbul with seventeen of 
his ablest reis and 44 ships, set on fire a squadron 
of 18 ships before Messina, sent 25 of his ships to 
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pursue the fleet of Andrea Doria, who had left 
Coron for the Adriatic, and finally reached the Otto- 
man capital at the end fo the year (Ghazawát, fols. 
224a-226b). 

Shortly afterwards, he departed for Aleppo after 
an invitation from the Grand Vizier Ibráhim Pasha, 
who bestowed on him officially the office of Kapudan 
Pasha [q.v.], with the title of Djezd@ ir beglerbegi 
(Ghazawàt, fol. 229a; State Archives of Venice, coll. 
Tkish. docs., dossier xv. 7, last ten days of Radjab 
940/5-14 February 1534), which should be under- 
stood as “Beglerbeg of the Islands" (ie. Djeza^ir-i 
bahr-i sefid), and not of Algiers (cf. Albèri, iii: 1. 30, 
narrative of Daniello de’ Ludovisi of 3 June 1534: 
“beilerbei del mare’; Ramperti, Libri tre delle coset 
die Turchi, Venice 1939, c. 22: “‘beglerbey del mare’’). 

Some months later, Khayr al-Din set sail with a 
fleet of 84 ships, of which 18 were his own, five be- 
longing to corsairs and 61 newly-built. The mission 
entrusted to him was the conquest of Tunis, whose 
throne had been claimed by Rashid, brother of 
Mawlāy al-Hasan. After pillaging Reggio, San Lucido, 
Cetraro, the Gulf of Naples with the adjacent islands, 
Sperlonga, Fondi (on the flight of Giulia Gonzaga, 
see B, Nicolini, Giulia Gonzaga e la crisi del Val- 
desianesimo, in Altti del Accademia Pontaniana, 
N.S., v (Naples 1942), 204-8) and Terracina, and 
then taking on supplies of water and wood at the 
Tiber mouth (Guglielmotti, iii, 384-5) and capturing 
Bizerta, he seized La Goletta (Khalk ai-Wadi) on 16 
August and then on the 18th, Tunis, which had been 
abandoned by Mawlày al-Hasan. The whole of 
Tunisia fell into his hands after Mawlay al-Hasan 
had been defeated at al-Kayrawan by an army of 
10,000 men (Ghazawát, íols. 235a-241a). He then 
pacified a revolt of the Arabs calling for Rashid, 
who had remained in Istanbul, where he died shortly 
afterwards (Hadjdji Khalifa, 44; Pecewi, Ta?rikh, 
i, 492). 

In April 1535, a new French ambassador, La 
Forest, visited Barbarossa in Tunis and from there, 
left for Istanbul; he had the task of preparing a 
joint expedition of the French and the Ottomans to 
plunder Corsica and conquer Sardinia and Sicily, 
then under Spanish control (D. C. Rouillard, The 
Turk in French history, thought and literature (1520- 
1660), Paris 1938, 111-12). Charles V decided to 
take action, and assembled an armada of 300 ships 
and about 30,000 men. He reconquered La Goletta 
on 14 June and on the 20th attacked Tunis with 
the support of the Arabs and over 4,000 Christian 
captives, who had broken their fetters and now threw 
the Turkish ranks into disarray (these Turkish forces 
amounting to 9,700 men). Khayr al-Din was hurled 
out of Tunis and headed for Bóne, whence, with 15 
ships, he went to Algiers. He set off with 32 ships 
for the Balearics, burnt and sacked Port Mahon in 
Minorca (P. Estamislao - K. Aguilo, Documentos re- 
lativos al sitio y saqueo de Mahon por Barbarroja, in 
Revista de Menorca (1898), 137-56; (1909), 261-80; 
tion vidi) and Palma in Majorca, and returned on 15 
October to Istanbul (Ghazawaát, fols. 257b-272a). In 
the following spring, he went with 30 ships to the 
coasts of Calabria, where he sacked La Castella 
(Ghazawát, fol. 272a-b; G. B. Moscato, Cronaca dei 
musulmani in Calabria, Cosenza 1963, 102). 

Till spring 1537, Khayr al-Din was busy getting 
ready the fleet which Süleymán had promised Francis 
I for supporting his Italian expedition. During this 
period, Süleymàn took up a position with his army 
at Valona, and the fleet, comprising 280 ships, con- 
centrated along the Albanian coast. Whilst the 


greater part of the ships under the Third Vizier 
Lutfi Pasha headed for the coast of Apulia, Khayr 
al-Din went with 60 galleys to escort 20 ships loaded 
with provisions from Egypt. He then took part in 
the unsuccessful siege of Corfu. From there, and 
after the main part of the fleet had returned to 
Istanbul, he went with 60 ships and seized Nio, 
Zea and Naxos. In the next year, 1538, he attacked 
and occupied Skiatos, Skiros, Tinos, Andros, Karpa- 
tos, Kandeleusa and other islands of the Venetians 
in the Aegean. Also, Crete was plundered for a week 
and over 15,000 captives taken (Ghazawét, fols. 
278a-282b). 

On 27 September, the Turkish fleet of 120 ships 
commanded by Khayr al-Din clashed before Prevese 
with a Christian fleet of 138 galleys and 70 ships 
(Manfroni, 337), which had been got together by the 
Emperor, the Pope and Venice, under the command of 
Andrea Doria; the engagement ended in the retreat 
of Doria’s Imperial forces after some skirmishing by 
the vanguards (for the battle, seen now A. Büyük- 
Tuğrul, Preveze deniz muharebesine iliskin gerçekler, 
in Belleten, xxxvii (1973), 51-85). The existence of 
secret negotiations between Doria and Barbarossa, 
shown in numerous published documents (see 
Manfroni, 332 f.; C. Capasso, Barbarossa e Carlo V, 
in Archivio Storico Italiano, lxix (1932), 169-209, 
304-48) explains why the two admirals never pro- 
voked each other and why they both adopted an 
extremely prudent attitude towards each other. 
Barbarossa, without hurrying overmuch, pursued 
the Christian fleet and forced it to retreat to Ste. 
Maure. 

In the next year, Khayr al-Din went with 150 
ships and reconquered Castelnuovo, taken in the 
preceding year by the Christian fleet after the battle 
of Prevese. 

Khayr al-Din's last appearance on the sea was 
in 1543, when, after the agreements reached between 
Süleymàn and Francis I, he was given the task of 
co-operating with the French fleet in the western 
Mediterranean. After ravaging the Italian coasts, 
staying three days at Reggio and terrorising Rome 
by a halt at the Tiber (Guglielmotti, iv, 117-18), he 
joined the Duc d’Enghien, commander of the French 
fleet, at Marseilles. The two united fleets sacked 
Villefrance and unsuccessfully besieged Nice, Khayr 
al-Din attributing this check to the shortcomings of 
the French fleet (cf. Charriére, i, 578-9). The arrival 
of Andrea Doria’s fleet and the Marquis del Vasto’s 
army compelled Khayr al-Din to retreat and to 
spend the winter at Toulon, which was evacuated on 
this occasion by its inhabitants. However, he sent 25 
galleys under Salih Re’is and Hasan Celebi to plunder 
the Gulf of Lyons and the Spanish coasts (J. Laroche, 
L’expedition en Provence de l'armée de mer du Sultan 
Suleyman sous le commandement de l' Amiral Hayred- 
din Pacha dit Barberousse (1543-1544), in Turcica, i 
(1969), 161-211; Ghasawat, second part, ms. 1186 of 
the B. N., Paris). The Peace of Crépy in 1544 ended 
the war between Charles V and Francis I, and Khayr 
al-Din sailed back to Istanbul after pillaging the 
coasts of Tuscany and the kingdom of Naples (ms. 
1186, fols. 41a-45a; Guglielmotti, iv, 123-5). 

Khayr al-DIn spent the rest of his life in pious 
works, amongst other things, having a medrese anda 
mosque built at Besiktas, of which however no traces 
remain (see T. Öz, Istanbul camileri, ii, Ankara 1965, 
30). He died on 4 July 1546, and was buried at Be- 


siktas, with the chronogram jul at) Ol [=953/ 
1546] engraved on his tomb. The mausoleum was 
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built by the architect Sinàn (Oz, of. cit., ii, 10), and 
became the place for the ceremony of investiture for 
new kapudan pashas (note at end of ms. 2639 of 
Istanbul Univ. Library, fol. 392a-b). The Turkish 
fleet, before leaving on an expedition, would go 
there and fire a salvo in greeting (Uzunçarşılı, 
Osmanlı devletinin merkez ve bahriye teşkilâtı, Ankara 
1948, 439; A. Bombaci, Le fonti turche della battaglia 
delle Gerbe (1560), in RSO, xx (1942), 279). 

Very little is known of Khayr al-Din's private life. 
He was twice married: once, at Algiers, with a local 
woman, who bore him a son Hasan [q.v.], who was 
on several occasions beglerbegi of Algiers; and a 
second time, at the age of 77, with the 18-year old 
daughter of the governor of Reggio (pillaged in 
1543, see above), Flavia or Maria Gaetani (Haédo, 
i, 272; Guglielmotti, iv, 117). He also had a daughter 
who is buried near his türbe (Öz, loc. cit.). 

Khayr al-Dīn gave the Ottoman empire a well- 
organised North African province. As Grand Admiral, 
he strengthened the Ottoman maritime presence, as- 
suring it of a total domination which lasted for over 
30 years. He has remained in the Turkish memory 
as a national hero. His name struck terror in the 
Mediterranean, but he also had a reputation for 
generosity and prudence (see the letter written to 
him by Pietro Aretino, beginning ''Salve, o re in- 
Clito, bassà, degno, capitano invitto e uomo egregio 
... poiché la tua generosità, la tua altezza, il tuo 
valore e la tua prodenza ti sostengono...” (II 
secondo libro delle lettere, ed. F. Nicolini, Bari 1916, 
54-5). Barbarossa replied to him thus: “Certo tu 
hai più presto cera di capitano che di scrittore” 
(B. Croce, Poesia popolare e poesia d'arte, Bari 
1933, 252). 

Bibliography: Sources. The most important 
contemporary source is the Ghazawát-i Khayr al- 
Din Pasha by Sayyid Murad, composed on the 
basis of directly-communicated reports from 
Barbarossa and his travelling-companions, and 
also on the basis of what he himself had personally 
witnessed; two redactions of the original exist, 
one in prose and one in verse, and there are other, 
second-hand redactions. It is preserved in several 
manuscripts but still unedited, and is divided 
into two parts; the first narrates Khayr al-Din’s 
adventures from his birth till 1541, whilst the 
second, concerned with the French expedition of 
1543-4, has only come down to us in ms. 1186 of 
the B. N. in Paris. Scholars have used it basically 
through the intermediary of a bad French trans- 
lation of an Arabic résumé of the Turkish text 
(the Arabic text was published at Algiers in 1934 
by Nar al-Din ‘Abd al-Kadir; on this is based 
al-Zuhra al-n@ira, ed. S. Baba ‘Umar in Jnal. 
d'histoire et de civilisation du Maghreb, iii (Algiers 
1967), 1-18 of the Arabic section). The French tr. 
was published in two vols. at Paris in 1837 by 
S. Rang and F. Denis as Fondation de la Régence 
d'Alger. Histoire de Barberousse. On the other hand, 
the Italian tr. made from a Spanish version of the 
Turkish text (ms. 1663 of the Escorial, to which 
the citations in this article refer), made by Giovan 
Luigi Alçamora in 1578, has been little used. This 
Italian tr. was published at Palermo by E. Peleaz 
in Archivio Storico Siciliano between 1880 and 
1887 and as a monograph in 1887 with the title La 
vita e la storia di Ariadeno Barbarossa (see A. 
Gallotta, Le &azavat di Hayreddin Barbarossa, in 
Studi Magrebini, iii (Naples 1970), 79-160). 

Another contemporary work on Barbaróssa is the 
Lüdjdjat al-abrár or Lüdjdjat al-akhyár of Yetim 


*Ali Celebi, d. 959/1552 (see A.S. Levend, Ga- 
zavdt-nameler ve Mihaloglu Ali Bey'in Gazavàt- 
namesi, Ankara 1956, 74), of which only one man- 
uscript is known, that in the private library of 
I. H. Uzungarsili. There is an extract from this 
work in ‘All, Kinh al-akhbar, 4th section, 3rd 
part, still unedited; this has been used apud 
Istanbul Univ. Library ms. 5959, fols. 253a-256b. 
Hadidii Khalifa, Tuhfat al-kibar fi asfar al-bihar, 
Istanbul 1329, 25-59, is based on the Ghazawát, 
with some variations. A contemporary Spanish 
source, written in 1545, is the Crónica de los 
Barbarrojas of F. Lopez de Gémara, published in 
Memorial historico espafiol, vi, Madrid 1853, 327- 
439. There are also notices on Barbarossa in the 
Historia de la vida y hechos del Emperador Carlos 
V by Prudencio de Sandoval, written at the end 
of the 16th century, of which an edition was 
published at Madrid in 1955 (Biblioteca de autores 
españoles, Ixxx-Ixxxii), and in the Topografia et 
historia general de Argel by Diego de Haédo, written 
towards the end of the 16th century (Valladolid 
1612 and Madrid 1927-9, in 3 vols.). The citations 
in this article refer to this last edition. 

Collections of documents: Collecién de 
documentos ineditos para la historia de España, 
112 vols., Madrid 1842-95, for which there is a 
catalogue raisonné by J. Paz, Catalogo de la col- 
leción..., 2 vols., Madrid 1930-1; E. Charriére, 
Négociations de la France dans le Levant, i, Paris 
1848; E. de la Primaudaie, Documents inédits sur 
l'histoire de l'occupation espagnole en Afrique, in 
Rev. Afr., xix-xxi (1875-7); M. Sanudo, I diarii, 
58 vols., Venice 1879-1902; E. Albèri, Le relazioni 
degli ambasciatori veneti al Senato, Ser. 3, vol. i, 
Florence 1840; M.T. Gökbilgin, Venedik devlet 
arşivindeki vesikalar külliyatında Kanunt Sultan 
Süleyman devri belgeleri, in Belgeler: Türk tarih 
belgeleri dergisi, ìi (Ankara 1964), 119-20 (nos. 
27-8, 34, 40-1, 61, 82; the document xv. 7 is not 
included in this collection); idem, Venedik devlet 
arşivindeki türkçe belgeler kolleksiyonu ve bizimle 
ilgili diğer belgeler, in Belgeler, v-viii (1968-71), 
I-I51 (nos. 131, 188). . 

Khayr al-Din’s life is included, from the his- 
torical point of view, in H. D. de Grammont, 
Histoire d'Alger sous la domination turque (1515- 
1830), Paris 1887; C. Manífroni, Storia della marina 
italiana dalla caduta di Constantinopoli alla bat- 
taglia di Lepanto, Rome 1897; A.Samih Ilter, 
Simali Afrikada Türkler, i, Istanbul 1937. 

There are several more or less recent works, the 
last of which being E. Bradford's The Sultan’s 
Admiral, the life of Barbarossa, London and New 
York 1968, of little worth. (A. GALoT7A) 
KHAYR ar-DIN PASHA [see DJANDARL). 
usTAD KHAYR ar-DIN, Ottoman architect, 
popularly considered as the founder of Turkish 
architecture. We have very little certain knowledge 
of his life, and do not even know when he was born 
and died, but his father Ustad Murad is known to 
have restored the Galata Tower after the earthquake 
of 913/1509. His name is not included in a list of 
architects in a defter from the first years of Sultan 
Süleymàn's reign (Topkapi Sarayı Arşivi, D 7843), 
indicating that he may no longer have been alive 
then. In Ayvansaray! Hiiseyin Efendi’s Hadikat al- 
Djawami‘, written in 1193/1779, the following in- 
formation is given about him: ‘‘Khayr al-Din, the 
architect. —who was the builder of the Mi‘mar 
Khayr al-Din mosque opposite the mausoleum of 
Sinan Pasha in Diwan Yolu—was the architect of 
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Sultan Bayezid. He is buried outside the Sinan 
Pasha mausoleum. There is a quarter bearing his 
name". This mosque, according to its inscription, 
was burnt down in 1316/1898 and rebuilt by Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid II. Tayyar-zade Ahmed ‘Ata? 
Enderini, in ‘Aja? Ta°rikhi, Istanbul 1291, i, 76, 
attributes to him buildings in Edirne, Amasya and 
Istanbul during the reign of Báyezid II (886-918/ 
1481-1512), and his information is repeated in 
Mebmed Thüreyyà, Sidjill-i *Othmáni, ii, 314. 

Khayr al-Din seems to have begun his career out- 
side Istanbul. The külliyye or complex of religious 
and educational buildings in Amasya of Sultan 
Bayezid, founded by the prince Ahmed, governor of 
Amasya, in his father’s name, was his first major 
work, and was completed in 891/1486. In this project, 
on the banks of the Kızılırmak River (of which only 
the medrese, mosque, ĉ“imãret, türbe and fountain 
survive today), the architect tried to give unity to 
the whole site by the plan chosen, which included 
two large domes, one after the other, and then three 
smaller domes at their sides. 

The second and larger külliyye of Sultan Bāyezīd 
was built by Khayr al-Dīn in Edirne between the 
years 889/1484 and 893/1488. With its mosque, 
“imaret, hospital, medrese, baths, kitchen and provi- 
sion depots, this is one of the biggest social-religious 
foundations of the gth/15th century. The mosque, 
with its many tombs, dominates the architectural 
complex; it has a lofty dome, 21 m in diameter, 
mounted on four walls 19 in high. The low, nine- 
domed, small tabkhanas are adjacent to the mosque. 
At the outer corners of the fountain courtyard, in 
front of the tabkkdnas, are two minarets with 
galleries. 

More controversial is Khayr al-Din’s role in the 
construction of the mosque of Sultan Bayezid in 
Istanbul, which was designed as a hiilliyye and 
completed in five years between 906/1501 and g11/ 
1506. In this, the first plan of the single half-domed 
Fatih mosque is taken up and developed further by 
the addition of a second half-dome to the north and 
one small dome on each side. The central dome is 18 
m in diameter; the fountain courtyard has two rows 
of windows, and the two minarets, with single gal- 
leries and 87 m apart from each other, are at the 
outer corners. The various domes and arches of the 
mosque were restored by Sinàn after the 915/1509 
earthquake, according to the Tuhfat al-mi*màrin. 

Now Mustafa Nuri Pasha, in his Netā’idi al- 
wukié‘at (Istanbul 1327), put forward the name of 
Kemal al-Din as the architect of the Bayezid mosque, 
whilst more recently, Rıfkı Melůl Meric has suggested 
the name of Ya*küb b. Sultàn Shāh as the architect, 
basing this on records in Istanbul Belediye Library 
manuscripts; see his Bayezid camii mimarı, in 
Iláhiyat Fakültesi, Yılık Araştırmalar Dergisi, ii 
(Ankara 1958), 4-77, and L’architecte de la mosquée 
Bayezid dIstanbul, in Procs. First ICTA (Ankara 
1961). There are certainly many obscurities and 
chronological difficulties about the dating of the 
building process, but according to the mosque’s in- 
scription, work started on it at the end of 906/1501 
and was completed in 911/1506; the dome was com- 
pleted in the third week of Rabi‘ I g10, and in the 
next month, the outer courtyard of the mosque in 
the garden of the Old Palace and its boundaries were 
marked out and enclosed with walls. There does not 
seem to be any specific information about Ya‘kib’s 
hand in it; Khayr al-Din had become architect-in- 
chief previously, and the sources indicate that Khayr 
al-Din was alive after Ya‘kiib’s death. It is also 
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known that he was in charge of construction at the 
caravanserai, later known as the Pirindj Khan, at 
Bursa, built by the Sultan as a wakf to provide in- 
come for his mosque in Istanbul (Bursa Miizesi 
arsivi, Shari‘a register-defters, No. 20, entry No. 67; 
Kamil Kepeci, Bursa Hanlart, Bursa 1935). 

Bibliography: (in addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article): Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat- 
name, Istanbul 1314, i, 142; Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj 
al-tawárikh, Istanbul 1279, ii, 211; L. A. Mayer, 
Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 1956; 
B. Unsal, Turkish Islamic architecture in Seljuk 
and Ottoman times 1071-1923, London 1959; 
G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 
London 1971, 143, I50-I, 155, 168; O. Aslanapa, 
Turkish art and architecture, London 1971, 210-14. 

(O. AsLANAPA) 

KHAYRABAD. 

i.— A small town in Uttar Pradésh, India, 
27° 32’ N., 80° 45’ E., 75 km. north of Lakhna?ü 
(Lucknow) on the Baréli road, now of small import- 
ance but in Mughal times the headquarters of one 
of the five sarkárs of the stiba of Awadh (Abu ’l- 
Fadl ‘Allami, A>in-i Akbari, Eng. tr. Jarrett, Bibl. 
Ind., ii, 93, 176). Under the.kingdom of Awadh 
[4.v.] it became the headquarters town of a nigzámat; 
but after the British annexation of Awadh its impor- 
tance declined with the rise of Sitápur 8 km. to the 
north. Before the partition of the Indian sub- 
continent, the population of the town and surround- 
ing district was about 60 % Muslim. Except for the 
Djàmi* masdjid, of the time of Sháhdjahàn, its build- 
ings are undistinguished; Abu 'l-Fadl's lists show it 
as possessing a brick fort. 

Bibliography: Abu 'lFadl, loc. cit., H. R. 
Nevill, Sitapur: a gazetteer (= District Gasetteers of 
the United Provinces ..., xl), Allahabad 1905, 
s.v. Khairabad. 

ii. — A settlement on the west bank of the 
river Indus opposite A fak [q.v.] (Attock). Whether 
or not the name was deliberately given for its as- 
sonance with Kafak at the south-eastern extremity 
of Akbar’s dominions, as Abu 'l-Fadl asserts (Akbar- 
nama, ed. Bibl. Ind., iii, 355), the name certainly 
means ''obstacle". A popular legend (not in the 
Akbar-náma) has it that Khayràbàd is the ‘“‘habita- 
tion of well-being" attained after the "'obstacle" 
has been successfully passed, and was named by 
Akbar after the successful bridging of the Indus at 
a notoriously treacherous point. The sara?" of 
Khayràbàd is frequently referred to in accounts of 
of Akbar's operations in the north-west after 
989/1581. 

Bibliography: Akbar-nama, iii, 
Atak; and see Bibliography to AfAK. 

(J. BURTON-PAGE) 


index s.v. 


KHAYRPOR. 

I. A former native state of the province of 
Sind in British India, now in Pakistan, lying to 
the east of the lower-middle Indus River between 
lat. 27°46’ and 26°10’ N, and between long. 68°20’ and 
70°14’ E., and with an area of 6,018 sq. miles; it is 
also the name of a town, formerly the capital of the 
state, lying some 25 miles south-west of Sukkur 
and Rohri. 

The southeastern part of what was Khayrpir 
state is largely desert, but the alluvial plains in the 
north and west, adjacent to the Indus, are fertile 
and are irrigated by canals from the Indus valley, 
so that such crops as cereals, cotton, sugar cane, 
tobacco, oilseed and indigo can be cultivated. 

The separate historical existence of the state 
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dates only from the late 18th century. In 1783 the 
Balüé chief Mir Fath *Ali Khàn Tàlpür overthrew 
the Kalhoras of Sind and secured a sanad from the 
Durrani ruler in Kandahar as titular ruler of Sind. 
His nephew Mir Suhrab Khan (d. 1830) asserted his 
power in Khayrpür town, and founded a state of his 
own, whilst continuing to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Talpir Mir of Sind at Haydarabad. By con- 
quest and intrigue he enlarged his possessions be- 
yond the environs of Khayrpir town southwards 
and eastwards to the Great Indian Desert fringes and 
westwards to the Indus. During the internal con- 
vulsions in Afghanistan which led to the supersession 
of the Sadózày line by the Barakzay line of Dist 
Muhammad [see AFGHANISTAN. v. History], the 
Mirs of Sind withheld tribute, and by ca. 1813 the 
province had become virtually independent; in 1832 
the independent existence of Sind was acknowledged 
by Britain. The Mirs of Sind attempted to impede 
the passage northwards of British troops during the 
First Afghan War (1839-42), but one of the sons of 
Mir Suhrab Khan in Khayrpir, ‘Ali Murad, was 
more co-operative, and after the operations in Sind 
by Sir Charles Napier and its annexation in 1843, 
‘Ali Murad became Mir of Khayrpir and also honor- 
ary Ra?is of Upper Sind. 

However, internal disputes in Khayrpür and fric- 
tion with the Government of India—Sir Bartle Frere 
had in 185r commented on the wretched state of the 
populace of Khayrpür—led to ‘Ali Murad being in 
1852 deprived of this office as Ra?is and his ter- 
ritories being reduced to his patrimonal possessions 
of Khayrpür. The confiscated territories, amount- 
ing to some 5,412 sq. miles, were now incorporated 
into what was at the time the Shikarpür District. 
Subsequently, a teazir on loan from British service 
was placed at the Mir's side as chief executive with 
the powers of a District Magistrate, and the Col- 
lector of Sukkur acted as British Political Agent in 
Khayrpür. Khayrpür thus subsisted as the only 
remaining native state in Sind, and in 1866 a sanad 
was granted to Mir ‘Ali Murad in which the Govern- 
ment of India promised to recognise the succession 
of any Mir ascending the throne according to Islamic 
law. ‘Ali Murad did not die till 1894, and was then 
succeeded by his son Fà?iz Muhammad. 

In 1947 Khayrpür state acceded to Pakistan, but 
after the administrative reorganisation of 1955 it 
was merged into the province of West Pakistan, 
and is now a District, under a Deputy Commissioner, 
sub-divided into six revenue ta‘likas (Khayrpir, 
Gambat, Kót Didji, Mir Wah, Fa?iz Gandj and Nara). 
In 1961 the population of the District was 472,137, 
this being overwhelmingly rural and 83 % Sindi 
speaking. The town of Khayrpür, which is today an 
important textile centre, had 34,144 inhabitants 
in 1961. 

Bibliography: E. A. Langley, Narrative of a 
residence at the court of Meer Ali Moorad, with 
wild sports in ihe valley of ihe Indus, London 
1860; E. H. Aitkens, Gazeieer of ihe province of 
Sind, Karachi 1907, 121-8, 150-1, 510-19; Imperial 
gazeteer of India*, xv, 210-16; H.T. Lambrick, 
Sir Charles Napier and the conquest of Sind, Oxford 
1952 (Genealogical Table 2 at p. 387, "The ruling 
house of Khairpur”); H. T. Sorely, The gazeteer 
of West Pakistan, including Khairpur State, Karachi 
1968; Population census of Pakistan 1961. District 
census reporti, Khairpur, Karachi N.D. 

2. A town and taksil of the former Bahawalpir 
State [g.v.] in West Panjab, now in Pakistan; the 
town is situated in lat. 29°35’ N. and long. 72°18’ 


E., 38 miles to the north-east of Bahdiwalpir town. 
See Imperial gazeteer of India *, xv, 216. 

3. A town in the ‘Alipur éahsil of the Muzaf- 
fargath District of West Panjab, now in Pakistan. 
It is situated in lat. 29°20’ N. and long. 70°49’ E., 
57 miles to the south of Muzaffargath town, and 
near the junction of the Indus and Chenab Rivers. 
It was founded in the early 19th century by the 
Bukhari Sayyid Khayr Shah, from whom it derives 
its name. See Imperial gaseteer of India?, xv, 
216-17. (C. E. BoswoRTH) 

KHAYSH (a.; pl. kkuyish, akhydash, n. of unity, 
khaysha), a coarse, loose linen made with flax of 
poor quality and used in the manufacture of sacks, 
wrappings and rudimentary tents. The Arabic dic- 
tionaries only mention, in its literal sense, this 
meaning; Dozy (Suppl., s.v.) renders it by “canevas; 
linon; serpillière; treillis”, and de Goeje (BGA, iv, 
355) remarks that this linen is manufactured in 
TJabaristan. Sometimes, the expression °A rab al-khaysh 
is used to designate the Bedouins (Quatremére, 
Mém. géogr. ethi st. sur l'Égypte, Paris 1811, il, 218). 

However, this term clearly designates a means of 
obtaining a certain freshness of air, without the 
texts in which it appears being always explicit, for 
example when Ibn al-Fakih (Buldan, 88; tr. Massé, 
108) says that the Cordovans have no need of khaysh 
in summer. In a certain number of mentions, the use 
of the expressions fi khaysh or, better still, bayt 
khaysh (al-Djahiz, Bukhala’, 187; idem, Rasail, ed. 
Harin, i, 393) leads one to think that it has the 
meaning of a summer room. T.al-Hàdjiri (the 
editor of Kiiàb al-Bukhalà?, 322) puts forward the 
view that khaysh, in this sense, is the Persian káshán 
"a summer room" and it is probable that the usage 
comes in fact from Persia. Al-Mukaddasi (449) says 
that he saw at Shiraz some buyit al-khaysh “where 
water runs constantly, brought by pipes which en- 
circle the room, reaching it from high up". Perhaps 
the walls were bare, but they may also have been 
covered with kkhaysh; in any case, al-Tabari (iii, 
418) recounts that al-Mansür had a pavilion hung 
with khaysh “that was constantly moistened; his 
successors preferred mats of palm leaves" (Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes and Platonov, Monde musulman, 381; 
cf. Mez, Renaissance, 354-60: kubbat al-kha ysh). 

Finally, the word khaysh designates another process 
that can be identified with certainty when it is used 
in connection with the verb ‘allaka “to hang up” 
(al-Djàhiz, Hayawán, i, 82; al-Bayhaki, Mahásin, 
394): in this case, it means a kind of fan, of which a 
detailed description will be found in Dozy (Suppl., 
s.v.); al-Sharishi, (Sharh, ii, 313; cf. al-Ghuzüli, 
Mafjáh*, i, 65; Miskawayh, i, 167; Mez, loc. cit.; 
M. Canard, in AIEO Alger, vi (1942-7), 177, n. 79) 
speaks in the same way of a mirwahat al-khaysh and 
says of this apparatus that it "has the form of a 
ship's sail; it is hung from the ceiling and a cord is 
attached to it to set it in motion; it is moistened with 
water and sprinkled with rosewater. When anyone 
wishes to take a siesta or sleep at night, he pulls 
the cord and the apparatus moves back and forth 
the whole length of the house, directing a fresh, 
perfumed breeze on to the sleeper". In fact, young 
slaves were appointed to work the khaysh, whose use, 
which seems to have made its first appearance in 
Irak from the 1st/7th century, has not disappeared 
in that country, where it is, however, designated by 
the Indian name panka (see Lughat al-‘Arab, ix 
(1931), 621-3). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(Cu, PELLAT) 
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KHAYYAM [see ‘uMAR KHAYYAM]. 

KHAYYAT (4. "tailor", “dressmaker”. In 
classical Arabic literature, tailors formed a group of 
skilled artisans who made the clothing for all social 
classes in the Near East. A maxim attributed to the 
Prophet runs ‘amal al-abrar min al-ridjal al-khiyata 
wa-Camal al-abrür min al-nisà? al-ghazal "the oc- 
cupation of pious men is tailoring, and that of pious 
women is spinning. Though this saying is of dubious 
authenticity, it does establish a division of labour 
between men and women, and it furthermore links 
piety with the tailor's craft. It is accordingly not 
surprising to note that, in the ancient history of the 
Islamic community, there were numerous Muslim 
jurists who worked as tailors for their daily bread; 
and it might well be concluded that it was these 
very men who ensured for this saying a wide circula- 
tion in order to create a favourable image of their 
profession. 

Numerous tailors and other skilled workers were 
employed by the caliphs and their viziers in the state 
workshops (dar al-firdz [see TIRAz], whilst indepen- 
dently-employed tailors usually worked in little 
workshops in a particular street or in the markets of 
Islamic towns. Some pious but poor tailors worked 
inside mosques (cf. al-Makki, Kt al-kulüb, Cairo 
1961, ii, 562; Ibn al-Djawzi, al- Muntazam, Hyderabad 
1357, V, 132). The proverbial expression abna? al- 
daraza (lit. "sons of sewing"), current in the ‘Abba- 
sid period, referred to the tailors of Küfa, who had 
taken part in the revolt of Zayd b. *AII, great-grand- 
son of *Ali b. Abi Tàlib, against the Umayyads (120- 
2/738-40). According to al-Tha*álibi, it was applied 
to the lowest classes (sifal) and the dregs of the 
population (sukkaf), and this is evidently the oldest 
literary mention about the introduction of Shi‘ism 
amongst the artisanal population of ‘Irak. 

We have no authentic information enabling us to 
state that there existed guilds of tailors in the early 
Islamic Near East. However, some proofs do exist, 
at least in theory, which allow one to conclude that 
certain of the urban khayyafün formed associations 
(sharika) with their colleagues living in the same 
area. Some associations of artisans (sharikat al- 
sandi‘) existed amongst other groups of workers, 
such as the dyers (sabbághün), the fullers (kassárün) 
and the goldsmiths (ségha); this must have been a 
case of the usual type of grouping-together amongst 
artisans. The only proof which we have comes from 
a solitary nomination of a tailor to the office of 
rats ‘ala 'l-khayyafin made by the ‘Abbasid vizier 
Ibn al-Furát (d. Rabi‘ II 312/July 324); this must 
relate to the tailors employed in the Baghdad ddr 
al-firdz. 

Tailors, whether free men or slaves, were well- 
paid. According to al-‘Abbas b. al-Hasan, vizier to 
al-Muktafi (289-95/902-8) and to al-Muktadir (295- 
320/908-32), ‘‘when an artisan like a tailor (kkayyáf) 
works with silk brocade (diba@dj), he earns a thousand 
dindrs a day, but when he works only with kühi 
(cloth of inferior value), he gets then dirhams”; 
even allowing for exaggeration, this assertion per- 


mits us to see how much certain tailors might earn. | 


According to some sources, a slave tailor paid over 
to his master as daribat al-‘abd (payment for securing 
manumission) a payment which was handed over 
in instalments, two dirkams out of his daily wage; 
hence this was clearly quite a high one. A comparative 


study of workmen's wages in the Umayyad and | 


‘Abbasid periods leads one to think that tailors en- 
joyed a good standard of living and had considerable 
resources, and this is confirmed by a tale of the 
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Thousand and one nights. In addition to his normal 
wages, a tailor could supplement his income by 
hiring out clothing, e.g. faylasans, to specific people. 

The literary sources of the ‘Abbasid and Mamlik 
periods also combine to show that the social status 
of the khayyafün was higher than that of all other 
groups of artisans. We find further proof of this in 
the fact that the customary law of kafá?a requiring 
social compatibility in marriage was applied with 
less strictness in regard to them than for any other 
groups or workers. 

The manuals of hisba [g.v.] enumerate certain 
fraudulent practices current amongst tailors and lay 
down the requisite measures for stopping them and 
for protecting the public interest. They require, for 
instance, that these artisans should weigh precious 
materials at the moment at which they are handed 
over to them, and that the left-overs and off-cuts 
should be returned to the original owner when the 
garment is completed, at the same time as they ex- 
hort them to fulfil the orders as quickly as possible, 
thus leading one to think that these orders were not 
always done expeditiously within the corporation of 
tailors. The Syrian Ibn Tülün (880-953/1473-1546), 
writing at the end of the Mamlük period and begin- 
ning of the Ottoman one in Syria, stresses the basic 
theological principle that tailors should not use silk 
for men's garments, although this is permissible for 
women and children. This echoes a tradition based 
on the authority of ‘Ali b. Talib, which Ibn Jilin 
thought fit to recall in connection with the profes- 
sional responsibilities of tailors, and leads one to 
think, amongst other things, that there was a distinct 
and strong Shi‘ influence discernible amongst the 
Arab tailors of the Near East. 
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Cairo, 1366/1947, i, 133, Tanükhl, Nishwàr al- 
muhádara, Beirut 1971, i, 66-7; Khatib Baghdadi, 
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aL-KHAYYĀȚ, Asŭ ‘ALI YanyA B. Guatis, 
astrologer and pupil of Mashallah [9.v.], died ca. 
220/835. He was known to mediaeval Christendom 
as Albohali (vars. Alghihac, Albenahait, etc.), and 
should not be confused with the Andalusian as- 
tronomer Abii Bakr Yahya b. Ahmad b. al-Khayyàt. 
The Fihrist, 276 (Cairo edn., 385-6) attributes to him 
a K. al-Masáil [fi ahkám al-nudjüm] and a K. al- 
Mawálid, which are both extant, together with the 
following works, now lost: K. al-Madkhal, K. al- 
Ma'áni, K. al-Dwwal, K. Tahwil sini 'l-mawálid, K. 
al-Manthür, K. Kadib al-dhahab, K. Taháwil sini 
‘l-“Glam and K, al-Nukat. A K. Sirr al-‘amal and 
Fawá?id falakiyya have further been preserved. 
Al-Khayyat’s fame in mediaeval Europe stems from 
the K. al-Mawalid, a work on judicial astrology 
which also contains horoscopes for illness, frequent 
citations from Ptolemy and Hermes on the pars 


fortunae, etc. Two Latin translations were made of | 


it, one by Plato of Tivoli (Plato Tiburtinus) at 


Barcelona in 1136, and the other by John of Seville | 


(Iohannes Hispalensis) in 1153; the latter translation 


was printed at Nuremberg (1546, 1459) under the : 


title Albohali de iudiciis nativitatum liber unus and 
probably retranslated into French. Al-Khayyat is 
often cited as a secondary authority by the European 
schoolmen, and he seems to have been used, through 
John of Seville’s version, by Leopold of Austria 
(floruit ca. 1271), for his Compilatio de astrorum 
scientia. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 250, S I, 394; 
Suter, Mathematiker, 9-10; Sarton, Introduction, 
i, 569, ii, 170, 178; F. J. Carmody, Arabic astronom- 
ical and astrological sciences in Latin translation, 
Berkeley 1956, 49-51; Zirikli, 44m, ix, 204. 
(H. Suter — [J. Sams6]) 
AL-KHAYYAT, Anu ’t-Husayn ‘ABD AL-RaHim 
B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘SUTHMAN, theologian and 
jurist, ca. 220/835—ca. 300/913, foremost repre- 
sentative of the Baghdad school of the Mu‘tazila at 
his time. He still remembered Dja‘far b. Mubashshir 
(died 234/849), whom he had asked certain questions 
on a much-debated exegetical problem (cf. Ibn al- 
Murtada, Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila, 76, ll. 5 ff.), but he 
seems to have received his main theological training 
from two members of the following generation 
about whom we know little, sc. “Isa b. al-Haytham 
al-Süfi and Abà Mudjàlid Abmad b. al-Husayn al- 
Darir al-Baghdadi, an influential mawia of the caliph 
al-Mu‘tasim (d. 268/882 or Dhu 'l-Ka*da 269/May 
883), both of them pupils of Murdàr and Dja*far b. 
Harb (d. 236/850-1), Abü Mudjálid being also a pupil 
of Djafar b. Mubashshir (cf. Ta?rikh Baghdad, iv, 
95f.; Ka'bl Makàlat al-Islámiyyin, ed. Fwd 
Sayyid, 74 1. 22). To Abi Mudjalid he seems to have 
owed his interest in and his relatively tolerant at- 
titude towards hadith. His juridical knowledge pro- 
cured him the discipleship of members of different 
madhahib, among them the famous Shafi‘i Ibn 
Suraydj (d. 306/918; cf. Ibn al-Murtada, 129, ll. 
16f. and Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Fadi al-i*izdl, ed. 
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F. Sayyid 301, ll. 1 ff., here together with a Maliki 
and a Zahiri). His theological activity was deter- 
mined by problems inside his own Baghdadi school 
(see below), above all by the shock caused through 
the books of Ibn al-Rawandi, a co-disciple of his in 
the school of ‘Is b. al-Haytham al-Süfi. He was 
very well informed about the history and the doxo- 
graphical tradition of early Islamic, and especially 
about Mu‘tazili kalam. His authority seems to have 
been relatively unquestioned (cf. the remarks by 
Ibn al-Nadim and by Abü Zayd al-Balkhi in Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisán al- Mizán, iv, 8, apu. ff.) ; only Djubbà'i, 
who simultaneously tried in Basra to restructure the 
Mu'tazili system by going back to the ideas of Abu 
"'-Hudhayl, attacked him in a book against his 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the body (see below; 
ef. Baghdadi, al-Fark bayn al-firak, 165, ll. 3 ff. and 
Dawidi, Tabakat al-mufassirin [ed. ‘All Muhammad 
*Umar], ii, 190, 1. 4). His main disciples were Muham- 
mad b. ‘Umar al-Saymari and especially Abu 
'l-Kàsim al-Ka*bi al-Balkhi (d. 317/929 or 319/931), 
who through their antagonism towards Djubbà'?r's 
son Abii Hashim, both stressed their difference from 
the Basri school. 

Works: (a) Eight books against Ibn al-Rawandi, 
namely refutations of his K. al-Tádj, his K. al- 
Dàmigh, his K. al-Zumurrudh, his K. Na*t al-hikma, 
his K. al-Farid, his K. Kadib al-dhahab and his K. 
Imámat al-mafdül, none of which are preserved (cf. 
Ibn al-Nadim in WZKM, iv (1890), 223 apu. ff., 
and ZDMG, xc (1936), 302 [without explicit reference 
to al-Khayyát]; Ibn al-Kàrib, in al-Ma'arri, Risálat 
al-Ghufran, ed. Bint al-Shati? 35, ll. 4ff.; Ibn al- 
Diawzi, Muntazam, vi, 100 1. 1), and a refutation of 
his K. Fadihat al-Mu‘tazila, known under the title 
of K. al-Intisár and probably finished shortly after 
269/822 (ed. H.S. Nyberg, Cairo 1927; re-edited 
with a translation by A.N. Nader, Beirut 1957; 
for the date of composition, cf. Madelung in Le 
Shi‘isme imámite, 14). (b) Refutation of the K. al- 
Djáruf by Abi Hafs al-Haddad (cf. Féhrist, ed. 
Fiick in Muh. Shafi Pres. Volume, 71, ll. 1of.; for 
the contents, cf. Van Ess, Erkenntnislehre des Ici, 
223). (c) K. al-Radd ‘ala man athbata khabar al- 
wahid (cf. Fihrist, quoted by Ibn Hadjar, Lisdn al- 
mizan, iv, 9, 1.3), mentioned and corrected by 
Ka‘bi in his K. Kabiél al-akhbar (cf. ms. Cairo, Dar 
al-kutub, Musfalah 14 m, p. 2, ll. 5 f.). (d) Refutation 
of the K. al-‘Aks by ‘Abbad b. Sulayman (cf. Fihrist, 
in ZDMG, xc (1936), 302). (e) Refutation of a K. 
al-Burhan (= Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics?; cf. 
Fihrist, loc. cit. [both (d) and (e) only under the as- 
sumption that Fiick’s identification of the passage 
is valid]). (f) A book on al-istidlal bi ’l-shahid ‘ala 
’ |-gh@?ib, mentioned by Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar in his 
Muhit (167, 1. 14 ‘Azmi = 165, 1. 4 Houben). Identical 
with (d) or (e)? (g) A vast amount of doxographical 
and biographical material taken up by Ka‘bi in his 
K. al-Makálát and in his Balkhiyyat, partly through 
oral transmission during his courses with Khayyat 
in Baghdad, partly through a series of quaestiones 
(mas@ il) which he sent to his teacher from Balkh 
and which were further treated by Kadi ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar (cf. Hakim al-Djushami, Tabakai, ed. 
F, Sayyid, 368, ll. 12 f.). 

Doctrines: In Khayyat’s time, the main accent 
of theological discussion in the BaghdádI school had 
shifted from problems like the relation between God’s 
essence and his attributes, the status of the believer 
and the nature of the Kur?àn (taboo since the time 
of the mihna), to the question of God's relation to 
the world, of creation and annihilation. Khayyat 
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tries to preserve a certain self-determinedness of the 
created world in relation to God’s almightyness: 
God cannot interfere with the laws of nature (cf. 
Ash‘ari, Makdlat, 314, ll. 3 ff.), perhaps even not 
by a khark al-‘ada as the Basri school believed. The 
qualifying momentum (mukhassis) for an action lies 
in the action itself, not in the agent (cf. Sàlib al- 
Makbali, al-tAlam al-shámikh, Cairo 1328, 21 ff.). 
The order of causality is guaranteed through tawallud 
(cf. Intisár, ed. Nader, 60, ll. 11 ff.). Similarly, God 
has no power to do injustice (cf. Intisár, 22,1. 4). For 
the same reason, Khayyát is able to hold an extreme 
position concerning the much-debated thesis brought 
up by the Basri Mu'tazili al-Shabhàm that "the 
possible in the state of its non-presence in the world, 
has some reality” (cf. R. M. Frank, in Atti del III 
Congresso di Studi Arabi e Islamici, Ravello 1966, 
324 ff.). The potentially existent (ma‘dum) is, in- 
sofar it is known by God and comprised by His 
power, not only "something" (shay? = vy), but 
also “body” (djtsm), i.e. it is ma‘lim and makdür 
‘alayh in its corporeality as composed of substance 
and accidents. Through its accidents it possesses 
already in its pre-existence all qualities, with the 
exception of createdness (smakhlük or muhdath, 
which are added through the fact of creation) and 


movement (because a body is not moving in the ; 


moment of its coming-into-existence; cf. Ibn Hazm, 
Figal, v, 42, ll. 12 ff.; Baghdadi, al-Fark bayn al- 
firak, 164, ll. 13 f.; Razi, Muhassal, 38, ll. 14 f.). 
Incompatible with the possible as not-yet-existent 
is also the quality of permanence (baka). In this 
case, however, Khayyat concluded that baka? is 
no separate quality or accident at all, but only an 
expression for the continuance of being. This meant 
that annihilation, too, does not result from God’s 
withdrawing the quality of bakd? and subsequent 
disintegration of the different parts of the body, as 
it was frequently believed, but through direct con- 
version into non-existence (dam; cf. Abi’ Rashid 
an-Nisabiri, al-Masd@ il fi 'I-khiláf, in A. Biram, Die 
atomistische Substanzenlehre aus dem Buch der Streit- 
fragen zwischen Basrensern und Bagdadensern, Berlin 
1902, text, 58, apu. ff., and 69, l. 4 f.; also al-Malà- 
himi, al-Fà?ik fi wsül al-din, fol. 154b. with special 
reference to the death of human beings). 

The theory seems not yet to be fully developed in 
Intisár, $ 79, and is passed over in silence in Intisar, 
23, Il. 2 ff.; on the other hand, it is not easy to dif- 
ferentiate it from the ideas of Shahham (cf. Ash‘ari, 
Makalat, 504, ll. 16ff.). Djubbà?i attacked it on 
the basis that it implies the eternity of bodies (and 
matter, because bodies are material, whereas atoms 
and accidents are not, as long as they are not put 
together ?; cf. Baghdadi, Fark, 165, ll. 3 ff.). Khayyat, 
however, did not apparently react against Djubbà'i, 
but against the older Bagri Mu*tazili Abu 'l-Husayn 
Mubammad b. Muslim al-Sàlibi, an adherent of 
$alih Kubba (from whom he seems to have got his 
nisba). Salihi rejected the ma‘dim-theory (cf. 
Ash‘ari, Makalat, 501, ll. 8 ff. and Baghdadi, Fark, 
163, apu. ff.) as well as tawallud (cf. Ash‘ari, 233, 
ll. 3f.); he stressed God’s power to interfere with 
the laws of nature (cf. Ash‘ari, 309, ll. 12 ff., and 
esp. 310, ll. 9 ff.; also 570, ll. 7 ff.). 

Ehayyát differed from Sálihi in yet another point 
about which his discussions with him are expressly 
attested (cf. Ibn al-Murtadà, 72, ll. 16 f.), sc. con- 
cerning irdjà^, i.e., the definition of belief and the 
eternity of punishment for the grave sinner. Khayyat 
upheld the intransigent and moralistic outlook of 
al-wa*d wa 'l-wa*id which he may have inherited 





from the ascetics among the Baghdadi Mut‘tazilis 
(stfiyyat al-Mu‘tazila), in whose circle he had grown 
up, and which remained the view of the majority of 
the school; it is for this reason that he rejects, e.g. 
the intercession of the Prophet (skafá*a; cf. Mufid, 
al-Fugül al-mukhtára * i, 47, ll. 7 ff.). The contrary 
attitude, centering around the idea of final remis- 
sion for Muslim sinners or at least for some of them, 
according to God’s free decision, was, however, quite 
frequent at this time. It seems to have had its roots 
in the theology of the influential *Djahmi" theologian 
Bishr al-Marisi (d. 218/833), and was taken over 
also by another Mu‘tazili contemporary of Khayyat, 
al-Nàshi? al-akbar (d. 293/906; cf. Van Ess, Frühe 
mu‘tazilitische Háresiographie, 144). 

Khayyat considered the caliphate (imāma) as ne- 
cessary by reason, not only by revelation (cf. Ibn 
‘Arafa, in Hawliyyat Djami‘at Tinis, ix (1972), 190). 
The sovereign may act freely according to his 
idjtthad as long as he thinks to serve the benefit 
(salah) of the community. This is how some irregu- 
larities of ‘Uthman may be explained (cf. Ibn Abi 
l-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-balagha, iii, 34, ll. 6ff.). 
*Ali had the highest qualities among the Sahába, but 
as he did not object to the caliphate of his predeces- 
sors, the Sahába must have been right in not electing 
him then. The reasons for his and for their behaviour 
are unknown (cf. Ibn al-Murtada, 86, ll. 12 ff., and 
Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, i, 7, ll. 6ff.). In the first 
civil war, ‘Ali acted in legitimate performance of 
djthad, but the Sakaba among his opponents, sc. 
‘Aisha, Talha and al-Zubayr, will be exempt from 
divine punishment because they repented (cf. al- 
Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Djamal, Nadjaf 1382/1963, 28, 
ll. 3 ff.). There is, however, no excuse for his other 
enemies, especially Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
(cf. Intisár, 74, ll. 8 ff.). The agreement of the con- 
temporaries (ahi al-‘asr) may be considered a con- 
vincing argument (kudjdja) even if a few of them dis- 
sent (cf. Abu ’l-Husayn al-Basri, al-Mu‘tamad, 486, 
ll. 14 ff., a reflection of the situation of the Mu‘tazila 
after the mikna). The community is infallible when 
it transmits hadith from the Prophet (cf. Intisar, 72, 
ll. 3f.), but isolated traditions (aáhàd) have to be 
rejected (cf. Baghdadi, Fark, 165, ll. 1of.). The 
Prophet is infallible when he speaks as a lawgiver, 
because God demands obedience towards his com- 
mandments; in other cases, he may commit light 
sins which do not entail eternal punishment and do 
not cost him the solidarity of his adherents (cf. 
Intisdr, 71, ll. 16 ff.). In kalám, only the Mu‘tazili 
are competent (cf. ibid., 45, ll. 6 ff.); in spite of num- 
erous disagreements in minor details (cf. ibid., 79, 
ll. 5 ff., 106, ll. 1 ff. etc.), they are held together 
through the usil al-khamsa (cf. ibid., 93, ll. 2 ff.). 
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AL-KHAYZURAN int ‘ATA? aL-DJURA- 
SHIYYA, a former slave of Yemeni origin (on the 
Djurash, see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 278), who was 
freed, and then was married to al-Mahdi, to whom 
she bore three children, Müsà (al-Hádi), Hàrün (al- 
Rashid) and a daughter called al-Bànüka (Ibn Ku- 
tayba, Ma‘arif, 380). According to a tradition given 
in particular by al-Djahshiyari (Wuzara?, 136), she 
suckled al-Fadl b. Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmaki, 
whilst al-Fadl's mother provided milk for Hárün; 
this kind of alliance through co-lactation would ac- 
cordingly explain the devotion shown to her by Yahya 
b. Khalid, together with whom she ended up doing 
the work of government during the first three years 
of al-Rashid’s reign, i.e. until her death in 173/789. 

During the caliphate of al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85) 
she played a more obscure part but, even so, the 
strong influence which she held over him can be seen 
from his designation of Misa as the heir presumptive 
from 159/775-6 and then of Haran in 166/782-3; 
furthermore he excluded from the succession all other 
sons, especially those borne by his Hashimi bride 
Rayta, daughter of al-Saffáb (Ibn Kutayba, ibid.). 
Although Müsà seems to have submissive to his 
mother during his childhood, traditions agree in 
stressing that Hàrün was the preferred son. AI- 
Khayzurán accordingly schemed to exclude the older 
son from the caliphate, and al-Mahdi may even have 
decided to change the order of succession in favour 
of Hárün before he died suddenly in Muharram 169/ 
August 785. 


Immediately after the caliph's death an army mu- | 
tiny broke out in Baghdàd. Al-Khayzuràn is accused i 


of having started this disturbance in order to put 
Hárün on the throne, but it does not seem to have 


had a political nature, for the troops were complaining | 


simply of not having received their salary. It rests 


on no more than the fact that she, with al-Rabi* b. ' 
| Mesopotamia, Egypt and Transoxiana, as well. as on 


Yünus, made the arrangements to appease the mu- 
tineers (al-Tabari, iii, 544-7). When Müsà became 
caliph under the name of al-Hádi she tried to domi- 
nate him, or at least to involve herself in state affairs 
and to assume a political role, but her older son gave 


her no scope to work. He told her sharply that she ' 


would have to stop receiving the dignitaries who 
made state visits to her, he threatened to take severe 
measures against her visitors, and he ordered her to 
mind her own business. According to one tradition, 
he even tried to poison her (al-Tabari, iii, 570; Ibn 
Tiktakà, FakAri, ed. Dérenbourg, 262). The young 
caliph resorted to extreme measures; he imprisoned 
Hàrün and Yabhyà and even gave orders to put them 
to death but, thanks to the intervention of al-Khay- 
zuràn with the appointed executioners, the two con- 
demned men were saved. In such circumstances, the 
sudden death of al-Hadi in Rabi‘ I 170/September 
786 could not have failed to arouse suspicion, and 
there was no hesitation in accusing the queen-mother 
of having had him suffocated by her minions (Fakhri, 
261; Ibn al-Athīr, vi, 68) in order to ensure the success 
of the faction over which she had become the leader 
and to rid herself of a son who refused to be manip- 
ulated. According to al-Mas‘idi (Murddj, vi, 282 = 
§ 2486), al-Hadi called his mother to his bedside and 
drew his last breath while holding her hand, not 
without first having declared that Hardin should rise 
to the throne immediately. Even this if scene really 
occurred, there was no witness present and probably 
the declaration attributed to al-Hadi is a complete 
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fabrication. He had in fact provided enough proof to 
show that he wanted to remove his brother from the 
succession and to replace him by his son Dja‘far for 
such words to be regarded with suspicion. Dja‘far, 
who could have been no more than ten years old, was 
put in a safe place and forced to recognise his uncle 
(al-Tabari, iii, 569). Historians naturally see the hand 
of al- Khayzuràn in this event, but she was after all 
only following the wishes of al-Mahdi. 

After the accession of her favourite son to the 
throne of Baghdad, it is conceivable that she may 
have envisaged executing the dignitaries who had 
supported al-Hadi (al-Ya‘kibi, Historiae, ii, 490). 
However, she did not complete the scheme and was 
content to exercise effective power with the help of 
Yahya al-Barmaki, though not without thwarting the 
wishes of al-Rashid when the opportunity came. 

Chroniclers vie in stressing the enormous fortune 
amassed by al-Khayzuran, and she engaged in some 
undertakings of public interest. It is particularly 
noted that she bought the house in Mecca in which 
the Prophet was thought to have been born, had it 
restored and turned it into a mosque. She is frequent- 
ly cited in adab literature and it must also be men- 
tioned that ‘Utba, the beloved of Abu "l-CAtáhiya, 
was one of her slaves. 
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KHAZAF (a.), ceramics. The radical transforma- 

tion of ceramics under the rule of Islam took place 
chiefly in areas where their production had long been 
established, such as near the vital river beds of 


the banks of ancient inland seas, lakes and the shorter 
rivers of Syria and Iran. Pre-Pharaonic beakers, 
bowls from Jericho, jugs from Eridu, ewers from 
Sialk, all point to early skills in shaping and painting. 
By the 20th century B.C. in Egypt, the glassy poten- 
tial of certain minerals led to the firing of a ceramic 
body, often called Egyptian faience, made from a 
mixture of natron or plant ash and powered quartz 
from pebbles. A glaze of similar composition, but 
previously pulverised, and often coloured turquoise, 
was added to the shaped body and might be painted 
with a black pigment. In Assyria, glazing started as 
early as the 12th century B.C., rhytons from Ziwiheh 
probably go back to the 8th century B.C. and the 
glazed friezes from Babylon and Susa are well-known 
examples. Under Parthian and Sasanian rule, the 
same area and adjacent lands produced a large series 
of vessels, including coffins, with a coarse sandy body 
and an alkaline glaze often coloured turquoise with 
copper oxide. Coloured lead glazing became standard 
in the Eastern part of the Roman world from the rst 
century B.C., probably at about the same time as in 
China, but with neither influencing the other at that 
stage. The moulded shape, as well as the dark copper 
green colour, tended to imitate metalwork. It is dif- 
ficult, prior to the zenith of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in 
the 3rd/gth century, to distinguish any new ceramic 
production. At Khirbat al-Mafdjar [g.v.], the Uma- 
yyad complex near Jericho, pre-Islamic and lead 
glazed shapes are found in the undisturbed level 
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below the rubble caused by the earthquake of 128/746. 

Problems of archaeology, classification 
and technique. Although archaeological missions 
have long worked in Western Asia, it is only recently 
that the Islamic levels have been examined scientif- 
ically, rather than being discarded before reaching 
the classical and prehistoric levels. Since the Islamic 
levels are the most easily accessible, they are often 
found disturbed either by more recent buildings or 
by unofficial excavations. Most of the ceramic finds 
belong to pit and sewer fillings and only rarely to 
sealed levels. Too few excavations have yet been fully 
published to permit anyone without an intimate 
knowledge of the material to gain a clear under- 
standing of the development of Islamic pottery. Thus 
the crucial publication of the finds from Samarra in 
1925 has conditioned most subsequent studies. Al- 
though other Islamic towns are as important from the 
ceramic point of view, they lack proper archaeological 
records. Apart from the Kal‘at Bani Hammad (1913 
and 1965), Baalbek (1925), Susa (1928 and 1974), 
Miletus (1935), al-Mina (1938), Antioch (1948), Hamat 
(1958), Lashkari Bazar (1963), Apamea (1972), and 
Nishapir (1974), the specialist must be content with 
preliminary reports such as those of Basra, Wasit, 
Ctesiphon, Kish, Istakhr, Rayy, Siraf, Takht-i Sulay- 
man, Kangavar, Iznik and Tarsus. In order to reduce 
considerably the time lag between excavation and 
publication, the whole study of the ceramics is best 
done in the field; photographs, profiles, descriptions 
of bodies with Munsell chart number and basic tests 
with chemical and microscopical examination should 
thus be included. 

In such a vast area as the Islamic world, there has 
been a tendency in ceramic studies to rely on histori- 
cal, and more particularly, dynastic classifications, 
with names of towns used in a rather arbitrary 
manner and subdivisions based on colours and decor- 
ative motifs. As a result it has been found more 
convenient to restrict such terminology and to bear 
in mind the wide spread of a technique at one given 
time, while concentrating on terminology and tech- 
nical problems. When seen in the context of world 
ceramics, the Islamic potter has contributed funda- 
mental glazing techniques in the field which, in turn, 
have made certain European developments possible. 
The compulsion to create a white background for 
decorative motifs led the craftman to evolve various 
formulae in glazing which would allow for whiteness, 
firm outline to the colour decoration and substitutes 
for the precious metalwares forbidden by the Faith. 
Chronologically, three methods of producing white- 
ness exist in early Islamic pottery: first, an opaque 
white glaze on a yellowish body; second, a white slip 
under a transparent and clear lead glaze, usually on a 
pink body; and third, a composite white body called 
soft paste and not unlike the Egyptian Faience, with 
a transparent clear glaze. Lustre painting, chiefly 
with copper oxide, can be added in a possible second 
firing at a lower temperature and in a reducing atmos- 
phere in the first and third cases. The origins of lustre 
painting on ceramics are still unclear; the earliest 
glass painted in this manner is datable to 183/779 
and was excavated in Fustat. It is as well to re- 
member that the glass blower and the potter often 
work in neighbouring areas of the bazar. Subdued 
minai colours may also be added using the muffle 
kiln, Standard variations in the decoration are pro- 
duced by mechanical devices: moulding, combing, 
incising of the leather-hard body as well as incising 
through a white slip before glazing, a technique 
usually referred to as sgraffiato. The colour effects 
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rely on the use of certain metalic oxides which fuse 
at similar temperatures as those required for the 
glazes: green and turquoise from copper, purple from 
manganese, blue from cobalt, all shades of brown 
from iron, and yellow from antimony or arsenic. 
Finally, the last technical step in Islamic pottery, 
is the controlled use of underglaze painting, which 
came into its own in the 7th/13th century and has 
been the dominant decorative technique ever since. 
A large variety of vessels and pottery bodies were 
made throughout Islam, as well as wall and dome 
revetments of baked bricks, glazed tile mosaics and 
tiles. 

Early development of Islamic pottery. By 
the middle of the 3rd/oth century, a striking depar- 
ture from the pre-Islamic shapes takes place in the 
creation of a visual reproduction of the plain porce- 
lain from China datable to the 3rd—early 4th/gth— 
early roth century. Numerous sherds of original bowls 
have been found in Mesopotamia with everted, 
straight or lobed rims and narrow or broad base rings. 
They are first mentioned in the Ta?rikh-i Mas*üdi 
of Abu 'I-Fadl Bayhaki [g.v.] as gifts by the governor 
of Khuràsàn to the caliph Haàrün al-Rashid. Most of 
the Islamic copies are decorated with sparse, often 
spongy-looking cobalt-blue motifs: they consist of 
palmettes, loose calligraphy and stylised leaves, some- 
times with added copper-green runs on an opaque 
white glaze. At times, the glaze, which might be an 
underfired alkaline one, is made grey by the addition 
of minute specks of manganese oxide. In other cases, 
dense compositions, not unlike the patterns of Byzan- 
tine mosaics, fill the cavetto of the short-lived poly- 
chrome lustre painted bowls and dishes; dashes and 
circles or both and even plain sang-de-beuf lustre, 
decorate the outside. The 139 square tiles around 
the mikrab of the Sidi ‘Okba mosque in Kayrawan, 
ca. 248/862, provide a fascinating pattern book; the 
tiles with more complex designs in polychrome lustre 
were imported from Mesopotamia, whereas the sim- 
pler ones with bichrome designs could well have been 
made in the area. Monochrome lustre decoration on 
bowls, usually with simple compositions of animals, 
birds and even human beings silhouetted against a 
stippled background, have been found from one end 
of the Islamic world to the other throughout the 
4th/1oth century, including at Madinat al-Zahrà?. The 
shape is usually that of the porcelain bowls already 
mentioned. 

A monochrome lustre painted bowl in Cairo with 
traditional palmette and tree design bears an inscrip- 
tion in the name of Ghaban, the commander-in-chief 
of al-Hákim, who died in 403/1013; it seems to mark 
the end of a fairly abstract style. After this period, 
more freely-handled lustre painting, often incised 
through the lustre on to the tin-opacified white back- 
ground, points to the traditional realism of the local 
Egyptian Christians with fish patterns, or representa- 
tions of a priest, as well as a definite revival of 
Hellenism in the arts of Eastern Mediterranean with 
scenes of banquets or dancers, often painted in re- 
serve, Such a new departure coincides with a change 
of body and shape away from earlier imitations of 
Chinese porcelain and formal designs of palmettes 
or animals. The simple flairing walls of bowls with 
either straight rims or everted, flattened ones have 
a coarser, gritty body; the glazed base ring remains 
narrow and occasionally the base bears the signature 
of a potter or pottery workshops. Earlier signatures 
are found inside the cavetto, such as that of Ibrahim, 
or inside the base ring in the case of Muslim, In 
Romanesque churches during the early period of 
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Italian commercial activities before and during the 
time of the Crusades in Syria, Fatimid lustre bowls 
had been embedded in the outer fabric of walls to 
adorn the structure of new churches in Lombardy 
and in the republic of Pisa. Excavations at the Kal‘at 
Bani Hammad in the Maghrib have brought to light 
cross-shaped tiles painted in monochrome lustre of 
the 5th/zrth century. 

Besides vessels with cobalt or lustre painting, early 
moulded wares have been found on various Mesopo- 
tamian sites, at Fustát, and also below the collapsed 
structures abandoned by the last Zoroastrians in 
Takht-i Sulaymàn, dated 331/943. Details, not un- 
like those of ierra sigillata, and beaded geometric 
band compositions on the larger surfaces, are all 
covered with lead glaze, often coloured green or 
yellow; shapes vary from flat dishes, some with small 
feet, to bowls with vertical walls, and small cups. 
Other vessels of the same shapes, but not moulded, 
have a similar fine pinkish body with a vivid yellow 
and green colour scheme. Contrary to Sarre’s theory, 
life continued in Samarra after the return of the 
‘Abbasid caliphs to Baghdad in 278/892. The mint 
worked until as late as the middle of the 4th/roth 
century, while the potters continued even beyond 
that time. Their production, although less spectacu- 
lar, emphasises technical research in the use of metal 
oxides for runs, splashes and spots, with an increasing 
proportiori of lead in the closer fitting glaze; the body 
colour changes from pale salmon to pink, the potting 
becomes thicker and the profiles less graceful. Such 
production is also common to Susa, Istakhr, Rayy 
and Nishapir amongst other places. In Egypt, wares 
of the Fayyüm indicate a better control of the runs; 
excavations of Aghlabid and Zirid towns of the 
Maghrib have brought to light deep bowls with 
straight vertical rims and simple animal decoration 
inside in yellow, green and manganese; the latter 
two colours are found in Umayyad Spain on an opa- 
que background starting in the 4th/roth century. 

The uses of slip. By the 5th/11th century, true 
Islamic shapes had evolved on the Iranian plateau 
and in Transoxiana: large dishes with flattened rims, 
and at the earlier stage, bowls with a wide inside 
across the bottom and flaring walis. At this point, the 
second method of producing whiteness appears in the 
use of a white clay slip which hides the pink body. 
According to the visual impact required, the potter 
would paint the slip with plain metallic oxides in 
order to obtain variegated runs of colour, or else he 
would thicken the oxides with slip in order to prevent 
running under the transparent lead glaze. The first 
group has often been equated with T'ang three-colour 
funerary ceramics. It has now been proved that such 
a luxurious production in China virtually ceased after 
the An Lu-shan rebellion in 756 A.D., and in any case, 
could not have been the object of international trade. 
A more likely parallel could be found in the produc- 
tion of Northern kilns under the Liao dynasty in 
Southern Manchuria (907-1124 A.D.). 

A second group, making full use of the slip tech- 
nique, has been in turn labelled Nishāpūr or Samar- 
kand wares according to the quality of design and 
execution. Recent publications have made it difficult 
to be so definite, since similar wares appear in Khurà- 
sán, Transoxiana as far as Frunze and Sistàn through- 
out the Sáàmànid, Ghaznawid and Ghürid periods, by 
which latter time the production had become rather 
simplified and mechanical. It in fact exists to this day 
in the Uzbekistan SSR. Early on, superb examples 
of calligraphy, such as blessings and prove.bs, elab- 
orate palmettes and textile designs, stand out against 
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a white or colour slip background. A particular in- 
stance is the use of human representations on sim- 
pler bowl shapes from the area of Nishàpür. The 
Zoroastrian survival with the Gabri or fire worship- 
pers, has long been overstressed at the expense of the 
thriving Nestorian and Syrian Christian communi- 
ties of the region. This could partly explain the ap- 
pearance of concrete scenes, the falconer on horse- 
back and the more prosaic birds and horned qua- 
druped compositions. Later, abstract and heraldic 
slip painting of a rather coarse kind also decorated 
bowls and cups under the Mamlüks and the Ottomans 
before the fall of Constantinople. A more refined type 
of slip decoration was occasionally used on Safawid 
and Ottoman ceramic shapes in the roth/16th and 
r1th/17th centuries. 

A third group, that of sgrafiatto wares, technically 
runs parallel in time with the two previous ones. The 
incised pattern through the slip into the pink body is 
designed either visually to counterbalance a splashed 
decoration, or later, it seems, to stand out as the sole 
ornament under a clear lead glaze, with the occasional 
green run, or with the glaze sometimes coloured green 
with copper oxide. In the latter case, the incision 
can be narrow as in metalware, or broader not un- 
like champlevé, in which case large areas of slip are 
lifted out; the contrasting shade of the naked body 
is often made even darker by painting in black or 
brown. The potters of Ádharbàydjàn seem to have 
produced the best specimens of sgraffiato, as em- 
phasised by the excavations of Takht-i Sulayman, 
and finds from the area of Garris, Aghkand, Rida?i- 
yya and Amul in Mazandaran. Less inspired animal 
designs with narrow incisions, have come from Rayy, 
Nishàpür, Istakhr, Siráf and western Afghanistan. 
There has been a tendency to date sgraffiato wares 
tather early, whereas it seems now more likely that 
if one is to relate the best of slip painted wares to 
the latter part of the Sámànid rule, then sgraffiato, 
technically speaking, has to be placed later during 
the rule and more specifically the decline of the Great 
Saldjüks (429-590/1038-1194), in particular under 
Toghrfl 11] in Hamadan and the thriving regencies of 
Atabegs such as the Ildegizids (531-622/1147-1225) 
[g.v.], both courts providing suitable conditions for a 
renewal of original] ceramic production under their 
realm. 

Although it was at its best in north-west Persia 
and was only used for a relatively short period, sgraf- 
fiato technique was subsequently produced through- 
out the Caucasus and Eastern Turkey as shown in 
the excavations of Àni and Dvin. On the whole, the 
incised designs of diaper patterns or fanciful birds 
and animals, and also of figures, convey an impres- 
sion of haste rather than of skill, although the latter 
do not lack humour. Either the lead glaze is colour- 
less or made green with copper, or else the typical 
Scheme of purple, yellow and green is used in an 
uncontrolled way. The technique seems to have spread 
to Cilicia, known at the time as Lesser Armenia, and 
to areas ruled over, if intermittently, by the Crusa- 
ders in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D. The 
better-known production is that of Cyprus, with high- 
footed deep bowls or drinking cups; human décor, 
usually incised through the white slip under a colour- 
less lead glaze, is unlike the heraldic Mamluk cups 
of the 7th/13th century and onwards, although the 
shapes belong to the same répertoire. It is not yet 
clear when and where sgraffiato started in Byzantium, 
but it certainly reached Europe in the late Middle 
Ages and flourished in Renaissance Italy. 

Soft paste. It could be suggested that the second 
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half of the 6th/r2th century was the very period 
which must also have witnessed the last of the three 
methods of producing whiteness. It is described by 
Abu ?|-Kásim in his by now famous treatise of 700/ 
1301, and consists of a man-made body; the ratio of 
ingredients between body and glaze is such that they 
adhere closely together. This fine white soft paste 
(also called frit) proved to be the ideal material to 
reproduce local metal and glass shapes, as well as 
the delicate Chinese northern white wares and the 
Ch'ing-pai (Ying Ching) porcelain of the south in the 
6th/rath century. Never again were beakers and bowls 
to be so light and elegant; the shapes, when moulded 
or carved, remain pure white or might have a coloured 
glaze. A short-lived group of pitchers and bowls, 
called silhouette wares, is sparsely decorated with 
single animal or human figure at the centre; the thick 
design in black sharply contrasts with the white back- 
ground; occasionally the transparent glaze is coloured 
turquoise. Lakabi (painted) wares are also shaped out 
of the same hard composite body with raised out- 
lines for the broad designs of animals, so as to pre- 
vent the colour from running. On vertical shapes the 
result is less satisfactory. It is likely that these latter 
wares were produced in northern Mesopotamia as well 
as in north-west Iran. 

On-glaze painting: Mindi. In the last resort, 
it is the paint brush which lends itself to the most 
fluent and versatile decoration; on the new white 
body of various shapes, from low stands to moulded 
vessels, the potter paints either in lustre or min@% 
(enamel) on the glaze, or in black and blue under a 
transparent glaze. Both minai and lustre techniques 
require a second firing in a muffle kiln at a lower 
temperature. The more intricate manner of minadt 
painting, although varied and subtle in colour, failed 
to survive beyond the 7th/13th century. The best two 
examples are an undated slender beaker with scenes 
from the story of Bidjen and Manidja in the Skaàhnáma 
of Firdawsi, and a large dish with a vivid battle 
scene datable to the early 1230s A.D. on the basis 
of the names written alongside the main figures. A 
simpler bowl, with a seated figure and two attendants 
on a turquoise background, is dated 640/1242. Soon 
after this, the colour scheme deteriorates and the 
body, at times, reverts to earthenware. Only echoes 
of the best min@i survive in the 8th/r4th century. 

Lustre painting. A fragment of a lustre painted 
ewer in the British Museum, the earliest dated Persian 
piece so far known (575/1179), has a large band of 
seated figures, separated from a lower arabesque by 
a frieze of racing quadrupeds. Although Persian lustre 
painting has been traditionally divided into two main 
schools, Rayy and Kashan, it might be that after 
the great feud in Rayy between Sunni and Shi‘ 
communities in 582/1186-7, the latter group fled to 
the more congenial atmosphere of Kàshàn. All other 
dated lustre pieces so far known are subsequent to 
that event, and a number of them, whether vessels 
or tiles, emphasise with relevant calligraphy and 
Kashani signatures of whole dynasties of potters, the 
significant Shi trend of the town, whence the name 
of Kashi [q.v.] for tiles. The Kashan style evolves 
from large figures and single fantastic animals to 
more crowded garden scenes and to dishes with radi- 
ating panels, often with cobalt outside and the odd 
spot inside, no more than a kiln mishap. The most 
controlled composition in lustre painting occurs on a 
mitradb dated 623/1226, once in Kashan and now in 
the Staatliche Museen of Berlin; it is made up of large 
moulded tiles. 

Not too great importance should be attached to 
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the Mongol invasions with regard to a possible inter- 
terruption of ceramic production. That there was a 
slowing down, as may be noticed from less frequent 
dating on lustre star tiles, is undeniable, but pro- 
duction of such a basic item, as well as luxury wares, 
soon picked up, in particular under the firm rule of 
the Il-khanid Abaka (663-80/1265-82). The star and 
cross tile decoration and moulded frieze of his palace 
in Takht-i Sulayman and similar wall coverings in 
holy places, often within easy reach of Kash4n, point 
to a slow transformation, if not degradation, in the 
brushwork and colour scheme through the 8th/14th 
century. Moreover, lustre painting still enhanced ves- 
sels with a new type of décor shared with the tiles: 
fabulous birds, dragons and gazelles, as in the bowl 
dated 668/1269, or stylised blossoms in the cavetto 
of a dish dated 676/1277. Quotations from the Kur?àn 
or the Shahnama often frame the central theme, 
regardless of the function; cobalt lines may be used 
for emphasis of geometric compositions, so are gold 
leaf and red and white outlines on a turquoise or dark 
blue (/adjvard) glazed background. 

Although the more versatile production of lustre 
undoubtedly comes from Kashan, including the group 
of vessels found buried in large jars in Gurgàn, the 
so-called Rakka wares extending up to 656/1258 make 
up a typical group of Syrian ceramics; blue and lustre 
combine in décors of calligraphy, stylised leaves, 
arabesques and the occasional figure or animal on 
basins, shallow dishes with everted flattened rims, 
globular jars and small hollow rectangular stands. 
Lustre was still occasionally used under the Mamliks, 
especially on handsome drug jars from which sprang 
the Italian albarello. A late specimen of a lustre tile 
from Persia bears the date of 891/1486. From the 
mid-12th century A.D. onwards, the Spanish potter 
developed an original lustre production which culmi- 
nated in the 15th century in large dishes and grand 
ewers with intense patterning; it was exported all 
round the Mediterranean. Fragments from Malaga 
and Manises workshops have been found in Fustat. 
Technically, some of the best lustre pieces were to 
be found in 16th century A.D. Gubbio, the work 
of Maestro Giorgio. A short revival of lustre painting 
on ceramics in Persia under the Safawids is known 
from a series of bowls and bottles of soft paste with 
bold branch and flower decoration in a reddish tint 
of lustre. 

Tile mosaics and cuerda seca. At first, tur- 
quoise glazed bricks often made up inscriptions in 
the 6th/r2th century through Khurásàn and Ádhar- 
baydjan; tile mosaics (faience mosaic) came into their 
own in 7th/13th century Anatolia. One of the earliest 
uses of more than one colour appears on the entrance 
to Kay-Ka?is I’s tomb in his hospital of Sivas (614/ 
1217-18). The inner dome of the Karatay madrasa in 
Konya (650/1251-2) illustrates the technique at its 
best, with a colour scheme of blue, turquoise and 
dark purple-black. In the Sirgali madrasa (640/1242) 
the glazed work is signed by a craftsman with a nisba 
from Jas. Although Tabriz buildings of the Mongol 
period no longer exist, tile mosaics do cover part of 
Oldjeytii’s mausoleum in Sultaniyya. The final phase 
starts with the Muzaffarids, especially in Yazd and 
Isfahan, with the introduction of green and brown 
colours with the addition of white. The patterning of 
unglazed bricks with glazed ones to simulate courses 
of bricks (b#néi technique) also increases the visual 
effects as well as the use of various insets of mosaics 
or terra cotta in panel compositions. The bulk of the 
production was sponsored by the Timiirids, seen at 
its best in Hardt and Samarkand. Later examples 
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are those of the Ak Koyunlu in the so-called blue 
mosque in Tabriz (870/1465) and at Isfahan, followed 
by the early buildings of the Safawid era in Ardabil, 
Isfahan and Kirman. The Çinili Kósk in Istanbul 
(877/1472-3) relates to the binds revetments in Harat. 
Some of the best tile mosaic works of North Africa 
and Spain are datable to the late 7th/13th and 8th/ 
14th centuries A.D. Spasmodic attempts at glaze 
tiling and tile mosaics were made in the first half of 
the oth/rsth century in Cairo. In the Indian sub- 
continent also, five colourful tombs in Multàn bear 
dates from 547/1152 to 724/1324, and glazed bricks 
were used in the Bahmani complex of buildings at 
Bidar; tile panellings were included in Rajput build- 
ings of the 18th century A.D. 

A Sevillian document of 1558 A.D. mentions cuerda 
seca for the first time; however, it is now used to 
describe a technique which prevents the glaze colours 
flooding into each other during the firing; the barrier 
consists of a purple line of paint with an added greasy 
substance which vanishes in the firing. The technique 
was already used in Achaemenian Susa; there are 
some examples at Madinat al-Zahrà?; it came into 
ful] use in 8th/14th century Persia in order to imitate 
tile mosaics at a smaller cost. Examples are known 
from Timurid Samarkand, the Yesil mosque and 
tomb in Bursa, the Selimiye (928/1521) and the 
Ahmet Pasa mosque (ca. 961/1554) in Istanbul. Safa- 
wid buildings from the rrth/17th century onwards 
used the technique extensively, as did those of the 
Kadjars. There are a few examples in Lahore in con- 
junction with tile mosaics. The best-known remain 
those of Spain. 

Underglaze painting. When the mediaeval 
potter discovers, often by accident, a new technique, 
it spreads rapidly in an already mature form. It is 
difficult to determine where underglaze painting came 
into being either on earthenware or soft paste, but 
by the first half of the 7th/13th century this last and 
major break-through was well-mastered; it gradually 
superseded earlier methods of decoration and became 
established over the centuries through a series of 
changing styles. Prior to the Pax mongolica, Persian 
underglaze painting in black or blue or in both under 
a transparent glaze, often coloured turquoise, either 
recalls the arabesques and figures scene from the 
lustre répertoire or reveals new motifs of flowing 
water weeds, fish or sharply contrasted striations. 
Both genres are well illustrated in the so-called Gurgàn 
material. Some soft paste bowls recall similar shapes 
in glass with the same slender splayed foot, although 
the T-shaped rim only occurs in ceramics. Other 
shapes include double-shell pitchers, one dated 612/ 
1215, the ewers with phoenix heads, sweet-meat 
dishes, globular jars and a series of small figurines, 
including birds, animals, musicians, riders and 
mothers suckling their babies. In the so-called Rakka 
wares, the Syrian potter developed during the same 
period a less contrived style of painting on dishes 
with flattened everted rims: typical court figures, 
riders, aquatic birds, compositions of arabesques, 
dragons’ heads and palm tree leaves. Similar treat- 
ment of motifs exists on the eight-pointed star tiles 
in the palace of Kubadab4d in Anatolia ca. 633/1236, 
as well as on simpler cross and star tiling under a 
turquoise glaze in other official buildings of the 
sultans of Rim in Kayseri, Aspendos, Alara and 
Alanya. 

The Pax mongolica. In the same way as the 
final extension of ‘Abbasid rule filled a political va- 
cuum early in the 3rd/9th century and thus made 
possible the creation of one area of influence, so, 
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after a period of strife and weakening foreign influen- 
ces in cosmopolitan Syria, the Mongol era was one of 
stability and brought about decided contacts with 
China along both sea and land routes, even as far 
west as Europe, as is proved by the Chinese silk dal- 
matic of Pope Benedict XI dated before 1304 A.D. 
Through the rich Karimi and other seagoing mer- 
chants, and many of the sinicised retinue of the 
Ilkhanid court of Tabriz, alien decorative themes, 
drawn at first from large quantities of celadons, tex- 
tiles and no doubt commercial paintings and block 
prints, triggered off the new Islamic style in the most 
recent technique of underglaze painting from Cairo to 
Saray Berke. The transition from two-dimensional 
textiles to three-dimensional vessels implied skilful 
adaptation of the foreign motifs to a totally Islamic 
system of distribution. Two motifs new to ceramics 
stand out: the spiky lotus and leaf already picked up 
in miniature painting and enamelled glass, and the 
ogee panels, well-known from Islamic carved stone, 
stucco and metalwares. An intense leafy background, 
a general impression of grey, and the stylised imita- 
tion of the petal design on the outside of celadons, 
characterise the so-called Sultanabad types. At their 
best, the main themes under a clear glaze are set in 
relief by a thickness of white clay also outlined in a 
greenish brushstroke on a pale manganese slip. Fil- 
lings of pale cobalt may warm the compositions of 
phoenixes or cranes in flight, cantering gazelles and 
sedate geese or Mongol courtiers. The earlier and later 
wares rely more on a white background, with greater 
emphasis on traditional geometric divisions, radiating 
panels filled with crosshatching, groups of four dots, 
dotted circles, zigzag patterns or calligraphy. 
Transition. By the middle of the 8th/r4th cen- 
tury, the new blue and white Chinese porcelain of the 
Yüan period had started to reach the Islamic world 
in as great a quantity as the long-favoured Lung- 
ch'üan celadons (also called Ghüri or Martabani). In 
the same way as the latter was faithfully imitated, 
including the saucer base, so the potter took over the 


i new bi-chrome treatment, without appreciating, it 


seems, that it was in fact the product of imported 
cobalt from Persia as well as a new experiment in 
export wares especially designed for the Islamic 
market by the Chinese potters, in shapes and in a 
style totally alien to their own taste. Traditional 
motifs were reorganised on the larger surfaces of 
dishes in concentric circles and lobed panels possibly 
akin to early so-called Sultanabad panelled bowls and 
certainly to metalwares easily available in the large 
colonies of Muslim merchants established from the 
3rd/oth century onwards in South China ports. Not 
only in Persia, but also—and perhaps even more—in 
the Mamlük territories, variations on the Chinese 
lotus pond were produced in quantity, as gradually 
the running of the cobalt was controlled by the intro- 
duction of an added layer of frit over the soft paste 
body. 

In the first half of the oth/15th century, Chinese 
export blue and white compositions, although still 
preserving a certain geometric quality, gradually re- 
verted to a more delicate and restrained treatment 
of the surface. The Islamic potter, prior to his Iznik 
follower in the roth/16th century, picked up the trend 
and adapted the arabesque of flowers and the peony 
blossoms, dragons and waves to his own taste, using 
in turn, classic scroll, meander band or diaper pat- 
tern, with petal panels on the outside of bowls and 
dishes. He seems to have been undaunted by the raids 
of Timür and the internal strife in both Mamlük 
and Ottoman lands at the turn of the centurv. It 
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should be emphasised that throughout the oth/15th | him of Kütahya group; pale turquoise and black 
century, from Sistàn and Farghàna to the Mediter- i 
ranean, this imitative production never overtook the | 
more traditional decorative approach of radiating 


motifs and panels, either in blue and white or when 
black was added on the mediocre soft paste body. 
Such an approach is apparent on early so-called Ku- 
bači wares, dated to the second half of the century: 
the well-controlled panels or circular compositions are 
painted in black under a turquoise coloured glaze. 
So-called Miletus wares are now known to have pre- 
vailed in the early stages of the Ottoman rule in Iznik, 
among other sites, as well as at Miletus. They differ 
in that the body is red earthenware, but the visual 
impact often remains geometric with little of the 
white slip left undecorated. More background is visible 
when debased Chinese motifs of flowers or birds ap- 
pear on a field of scattered shapeless leaves. Only the 
more elaborate Mamlūk wares carry a signature such 
as that of Gha’ibi or his atelier. 

To this period also belong several series of tiles, 
also under-glaze painted and hexagonal in shape. The 


decoration recalls either elements of the early oth/ 


15th century A.D. Chinese blue and white dishes 
which display geometric blossom compositions or a 
bunch of flowers, or else the geometric of the transi- 
tion period. The tiles in Murad II’s mosque in Edirne 
(ca. 843/1440) could have been made in Iznik like 
related ones a century later; they are neatly finished 
and the largest in dimension of the series. The Damas- 
cus group, including the tiles of the mausoleum of 
Tawrizi (ca. 833/1430), is more freely painted with 
occasional purple and a turquoise border. Egyptian 
examples, hardly recalling Chinese themes, draw on 
architecture and bold vegetal motifs. 

Ottoman rule. On the whole, the Ottoman 
potters of Asia Minor produced soft paste vessels 
with a fine white slip under a transparent lead glaze 
for the metropolis; and to a lesser extent, those of 
Syria, Egypt and North Africa also drew on the same 
technique and on a fund of designs from the nakkásh 
khdne, the special studio of court designers. Around 


the turn of the 9th/15th century, they borrowed from ; 
book-bindings and illuminations for the controlled, : 
if austere, dark blue and white arabesque variations |; 
: cials or foreign ambassadors except in the case of a 
bowls with a splayed foot. The lay-out of the ewer | 
signed by Ibrahim of Kütahya (916/1510) is already . 
less dense in design. By 923/1517, the final conquests : 


of stylised flowers and palmettes on dishes and deep 


of Selim I had made available a large booty of Chinese 
stonewares and blue and white procelains. The last 
crucial impact of Chinese (Kkatayi) wares in the area, 
resulted in the close imitations of early 15th century 


A.D. Ming dishes, such as blossom and vine composi- ' 


tions. Strictly speaking, the word chinoiserie applies 


only to the r8th century A.D. European stylistic : 
interpretation of Chinese motifs. For the Ottoman : 


potter, rim borders could be either 8th/14th or gth/ ; 


15th century wave pattern. The so-called Golden 
Horn group also belongs to this first period and was 
presumably inspired by the flimsy spirals of official 
tughrds; sherds first found in Istanbul gave it the 
label; more have now been excavated in Iznik. A 
broken bottle in this style bears an Armenian dating 
which corresponds to 1529 A.D. The long-vexed prob- 
lem of Armenian craftsmanship has now been re- 
solved by the study of archives which indicate parti- 
cipation and production of the non-Muslim minorities 


at most stages of Ottoman history. The mosque lamp : 


from the Dome of the Rock (956/1549) is the only 
dated piece of Iznik; it could well be one of the last 
examples of the first group, also known as the Ibra- 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV 





relieve the blue shades. 

The tile restoration on the Dome of the Rock 
ordered by Sulaymàn I in 952/1545 constituted a new 
point of departure for Ottoman ceramics as well as 
for the building programme pursued by the Sultan, 
his entourage and his successors. Cuerda seca was 
totally replaced by underglaze painted tiles, approxi- 
mately 24 cm. square. The colour palette, also ap- 
plied to dishes and jugs, reached daring tones of blue, 
green and occasionally purple, with at its best, con- 
trasting pure white and luscious red in relief made 
of Armenian bole (a red local clay) well-mastered 
under the transparent lead glaze of unfailing quality. 
Such technical development was combined with a re- 
newed répertoire of available blossoms from the 
Anatolian plateau, and thus forms a completely new 
second group. At first pale green was used as well 
as the blue, and the compositions on the dishes were 
still enclosed in panels and roundels; however, the 
plants soon burst out of their frames into the cavetto, 
often to the exclusion of borders of debased waves 
(often called ammonites) or earlier clusters of small 
tulips on the rim. A considerable number of large 
tile panels are dated by the new mosque into which 
they were built: the Sulaymàniyya (965/1557), the 
Rustam Pasha mosque (968/1561), the Sokollu mos- 
que (979/1571), the Piyàle mosque (981/1574) and 
various parts of the Saray. In a short-lived group of 
dishes and pots, the potter experimented also with 
dark slip background and sparse light-coloured deco- 
ration. In Syria and Egypt, a number of monuments 
bear witness to the active part played by the local 
potteries, although the colour scheme of both vessels 
and tiles did not include the famous sealing-wax red. 

International trading with Italy, in particular, 
allowed for exchanges in shapes and patterns: tondini 
with large rims and tankards. By the 18th century 
A.D., figures, and buildings with dates and boats, 
increased the vocabulary of a less elegant production, 
and these make up the third group of Ottoman cera- 
mics, also known as Rhodes pottery. These dishes 
and jugs were intended to be traded in public places 
such as the international silk market of Bursa, rather 
than to meet the special orders of high-ranking offi- 


few examples of dated pieces. The decline in pros- 
perity, and therefore that of orders, affected the pro- 
duction of Iznik. A new factory was started in the 
Tekfur Saray of Istanbul in 1136/1724 and this re- 
surrected, for a while, some of the past achievements 
of Iznik, including the famous red. Kütahya survived 
better and its 18th century A.D. production is well 
known by a series of dated pieces ranging in fact 
from 1716 to 1843. A most important group of tiles 
dated 1718-19, intended for restoration work in the 
Holy Sepulchre, are now in the Convent of Saint 
james in jerusalem. The vivacity of the colour treat- 
ment on cups and saucers, bowls and incense burners, 
bottles and eggs, contrast with the remarkably sim- 
plified brush work of the potters from Canakkale in 
the middle of the 18th century A.D. Sailing boats and 
buildings, giraffes, fish and fowl, briskly fill the shal- 
low dishes and bowls (¢anaks); later, complicated 
shapes restricted the painting. From 1893 to 1920, 
a porcelain factory was sponsored by the Porte, but 
could not compete with European china. Iznik pro- 
duction has now become fully industrialised. 
Later Persian treatment. After the collapse 


i of the Ak Koyunlus, it took some time for the Safawid 


rule to become established, since it had to resist pres- 
sures from both the east and the west. In the roth/ 
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16th century, the capital was moved first to Tabriz, 
then to Kazwin and finally to Isfahan in 1006/1597-8, 
by which time the frontiers were more secure, the 
new sea route by the Cape had proved itself and the 
European East India companies felt strong enough 
to open new markets. It is difficult to locate precisely 
the ceramic production of the time, despite some in- 
dications given by foreign embassies, travellers and 
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merchants; Mashhad, Kirman, Shiraz and Yazd are : 


mentioned. Isfahan must have been a great centre, 


potter of the roth/16th century A.D. reacted to the 
impact of Chinese celadon and blue and white porce- 


‘Abb&s (Gombrun) on the Gulf certainly rose to the 
occasion and imitated Kraak porselein with its panel- 
ling in the cavetto and central themes of flowers or 
bird on a rock. A number of 11th/17th and r2th/18th 
centuries dated pieces show the gradual deterioration 
in the decorative treatment with a few exceptional 
pierced wares, imitation of celadons, humouristic 
kalyans and slip-painted wares on a dark background, 
often called Gombrun wares, the Persian version of 


; similar Ottoman specimens, in both cases, copies of 
too, although there is no reference other than to the . 
tiled monuments. Be this what it may, the Persian 


lain much the same way as his Ottoman counterpart; , 


a substantial amount must have been available to 
provide inspiration, besides the specimens looted by 
the Ottomans and those in the collection of Shàh 


‘Abbas I which he donated to the shrine of Ardabilin : 
1015-16/1607-8. The blue and white blossom com- ; 


positions and the wave border were re-interpreted on 
a soft paste body, as well as the polychrome Anato- 
lian flower compositions down to the bent branches 
and the saz. Yet the zodiac dish of 971/1563 illustrates 
the regular recurrence of the geometric division of 
surface. Eventually a stylised répertoire of impres- 
sionistic vegetal and animal designs was developed 
on jars, bowls and dishes, the shape of which owed 
little to the outside world. The less dramatic visual 
impact was probably due to a reduced contrast in the 
colours and relative control of the firing and the 
irregular quality of the glaze. 

Although a few examples of so-called Kubati 
wares were found in that remote town of the Cauca- 
sus, it is not clear where in fact they were made; the 


early fortunes of the Safawi capitals eventually led . 


them to Isfahan. The unusual compositions break 
away from controlled geometric; sketches of human 
busts verging on caricature, are more usual than ani- 
mals or unidentifiable plants. Turbaned youths, 
foreign merchants and sailors, suitable females, en- 
liven the répertoire. Large tiles show more delicate 
brush work on a white or beige background not unlike 
that of the mosque of Shaykh Lutf Allah in Isfahan 
(1028/1618); on the smaller tiles and dishes, the 
yellowish transparent lead glaze tends to crackle and 
the clay used for red colouring is never as effective 
as the Armenian bole. The same red is also found in 
patterns and outlining devices on vessels attributed 
to Kirmàn in the 11th/17th century. 

Besides emulating large export celadons and 
Chinese monochrome bowls and ewers, with moulded 
or carved designs, the Persian potter remained, in 
essence, faithful to his predilection for blue and white, 
contrary to his Ottoman counterpart who abandoned 
it fairly soon. Patterns of the Chia-ching (1522-66) 
and Wan-li (1573-1619) reigns were swiftly adapted, 
with a partiality for wild birds and animals, ludicrous 
landscapes and garden genre scenes, totally misunder- 
stood. A few dates and potter's marks have been re- 
corded such as the tassel mark. In most of the paint- 


ing a black outline holds in the various shades of : 
cobalt wash. At its best and most original, the pro- | 


duction takes the shape of a large dish with a very 
white soft paste body; a carved arabesque in the 
cavetto surrounds a medallion densely filled with wild 
beasts or birds and foliage. A possible added reason 
for the continued production of Persian blue and white 
was the greed of the European market for the export 
porcelain, all the more so when the Chinese ports 
closed from 1659 to 1682 and replacements had to be 
found. Kirman within reasonable distance of Bandar 


Chinese originals. 

Some of the best underglaze painting remains that 
of the continuous tile programme undertaken in Isfa- 
han, and later under the Zands and the KAdjars in 
Shiraz, Kirman, Tehran and Simnàn. The introduc- 
tion of famille rose colours brought a new flavour to 
flower compositions in mosque and madrasa tile 
panels from the end of the 18th century. It is also re- 
flected in bowls of the 19th century, in which attempts 
to imitate European porcelain only preserve a certain 
Persian flavour. To this day, ceramics are a living 
tradition in Iran and all Islamic lands, more for prac- 
tical purposes than as a distinctive part of the artistic 
production of the period. 

Unglazed wares. Undaunted by the passage of 
time, the large storage jar with lid, and the jug which 
allows its water content to keep cool through slow 
evaporation, are a permanent product of the potter's 
workshop. It would require more systematic studies 
to appreciate their various shapes, volumes of con- 
tent and ornament. Although decoration can be pro- 
duced by incising or by painting on the leatherhard 
body, the best visual effects come from the use of 
dies and moulds, either as a complete half of a flask, 
two identical halves being luted together by a central 
band with the addition of handles and neck device, 
or in the shape of stamps. The best examples seem to 
have been produced from the 4th/1oth to the 8th/14th 
century from the Mediterranean to Afghanistan and 
Transoxiana. Specifically Egyptian is a large series of 
surviving filters where the pierced area is made to 
represent calligraphy, animals or geometric patterns. 
From northern Mesopotamia come some of the best 
applied, incisal and stamped large jars for storage. 
Aeolipiles, spheroconical shapes, still remain a puzzle; 
about ro cm. long, they are heavy for their size, not 
very porous and with a small opening; their shape 
prevents them from spilling over; some have incised 
patterns, calligraphy or even turquoise glaze inlays. 
Earthenware stands were early made in the shape of 
an hourglass or of a square with a circular recess in 
the centre for holding a large tray; later, these were 
made of metal, but were never higher than 20 to 30 
cm. Various shapes of lamps, lampstands and candle 
sticks would complete the household requirements. 
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bibliography of the architecture, arts and crafts of 
Islam, Cairo 1961; also the Supplement, Cairo 1973, 
for the publications in the Soviet Union; E. Atil, 
Ceramics from the world of Islam, Washington DC, 
1973; G. Fehérvari, Islamic pottery, London 1973; 
Islamische keramik Catalogue, Diisseldorf 1973; 
Keramos, No. 64 (April 1974), Berlin, in conjunc- 
tion with the above; T. Mikami, Islamic pottery 
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1962-4. 
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en Ivan, Wiesbaden 1971; H. Hodges, Artifacts, 
London 1964; C. Kiefer, Les céramiques silicieuses 
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Turkische Keramik, Ankara 1957; T. Öz, Turkish 
ceramics, N.D., Turkey. 
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Cairo 1949; D. C. Baramki, The pottery of Khirbet 
el Mefjer, in Quarterly of the Depariment of Antiqui- 
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et techniques de la céramique de Suse, in Atti del VII 
convegno internazionale della ceramica 1974; D. 
Duda, Spanisch-Islamische Keramik aus Almeria 
vom I2 bis 15 Jahrhundert, Heidelberg 1970; J. C. 
Gardin, Céramique de Bactres, Mémoires de la DAFA 
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Mémoires de la DAFA No. r8, Paris 1963; I. 
Luschey-Schmeisser, The tile cycle of Hasht Bihisht 
in Isfahan No. 14, Reporis and memoirs, ISMEO 
Rome, in the press; E. and R. Naumann, Ein kósk 
im Sommerpalast des Abaqa Chan auf dem Tacht-i 
Sulaiman und seine Dekoration, in Forschungen zur 
Kunst Asiens. In memoriam K. Erdmann, 1969; 
J. M. Rogers, Apamea, the mediaeval pottery, in 
Colloque Apamée de Syrie, Bilan des recherches ar- 
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FAKHKHAR. (YOLANDE CROWE) 
KHAZ‘AL KHAN, Isn HApjpyt DyAptr KHAN, 
Shaykh of Muhammara, born ca. 1860, died 27 May 
1936. On the death of Shaykh Hadjdji Djabir Khan 
in 1881, leadership of the Muhasayn tribe, the great 
bulk of which resided in Persian territory, passed 
to Miz‘al Khan, Shaykh Djabir’s fifth son. His rule 
became unpopular on account of his meanness and 
avarice and on June 2 1897 Miz‘al and his nephew 
‘Abd al-Djalil were shot dead, as they were disem- 
barking from a boat at Fallahiyya, by three negro 
slaves. A large number of Arabs under Salman b. 
Mansür, a cousin of Khaz‘al, were, however, on hand 
to give further support if necessary in the assassina- 
tion attempt. It seems that Khaz‘al approved the 
murder, even if he did not actually instigate it. (A. 
T. Wilson: A précis of the relations of the British 
Government with the tribes and sheiks of Arabistan, 
Calcutta 1912, ch. iv). Miz‘al left no sons. Khaz‘al 
quickly took charge of affairs and was later confirmed 
as Shaykh by tribal election. The Persian Governor 
General of ‘Arabistan, Sardar Akram, opposed 
Khaz‘al’s candidacy and endeavoured to have a cou- 
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sin of Khaz'al's called *Abüd appointed as Shaykh. 
He failed in this attempt and Khaz‘al’s position was 
confirmed by the Shàh in April 1898 when the /akab 
of Mu‘izz al-Saltana, which had also been held by 
his predecessor, was conferred upon him (J. G. 
Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, Oman and 
Central Arabia, Calcutta 1915, i/2, 1744-1754). 

Khaz‘al followed with great success his brother’s 
policy of endeavouring to extend the area over which 
the Muhasayn held sway. The subjugation of the Ka‘b 
(Ca*b) tribe was completed during 1897 and in the au- 
tumn of 1898 Khaz‘al mounted a successful expedition 
against the Bawiyya tribe in the area between the 
Kárün and Djarrábi rivers. By 1904 the Shaykh had 


and M‘ashir and the central government was repor- 
ted to exercise little authority south of Band-i Kir 
(Major E. B. Burton to Government of India, Rawal- 
pindi Feb. 28 1904, in F.O. 416/17). The weakness of 
the central government was also revealed by the fact 
that the collection of arrears of taxation from the 
Bani Turuf could be undertaken in 1903, and again 
in 1905, only with the support of Khaz‘al and his 
armed followers. 

When the Persian government proposed to intro- 
duce Belgian customs officials into ‘Arabistan in 1902, 
Khaz‘al objected strongly, fearing that his power 
over his followers would be weakened as the degree 
of central government control increased. Wilson a- 
greed that any attempt to impose new taxes on the 
Arab tribes of the area would have caused serious 
unrest and could have resulted in the deposition of. 
Khaz‘al unless he was successful in defending the 
tribes’ traditional rights. (Wilson, op. cit., ch. v). One 
of Khaz‘al’s advantages in the subsequent negoti- 
ations was the fact that he owned a large area of 
land in Turkish ‘Irak, and could realistically threaten 
to leave Persian territory together with his followers. 
More important reasons for Khaz‘al’s success in the 
negotiations over the introduction of the Belgians 
were, however, the degree of support which he re- 
ceived from the British diplomatic mission in Tehran 
and the number of armed followers which he could 
call upon. A. H. Hardinge, the British Minister in 
Tehran, estimated that he could put 20,000 armed 
men into action against the central government if he 
so wished. (Hardinge to Lansdowne No. 57, 12 April 
190r, marked confidential, in F.O. 60/636). In May 
1902 the authorities in Tehran agreed that the Shaykh 
should receive a salary as the Director-General of 
Customs in *Arabistàn and that the Belgian official 
who was to be appointed should accept the Shaykh’s 
orders with regard to the dues to be paid by the 
local Arab inhabitants (see H. J. Whigham, The 
Persian problem, London 1903). In 1903 the Shaykh 
received three important farmans confirming his land 
holdings and proprietary rights in ‘Arabistan from 
Muzaffar al-Din Shah. 

It was because Khaz‘al possessed such local power, 
because he was suspicious of Russian designs in the 
Persian Gulf, and because he made serious endeavours 
to reduce the level of piracy in the waters under 
his control, that his friendship was regarded highly 
by local British officials (see the despatch by Major 
E. B. Burton cited above). After the discovery of oil 
at Masdjid-i Sulayman in 1908, Khaz‘al’s friendship 
became even more important, for the pipeline that 
was necessary to carry the oil to a deep water port 
had to cross his territory as well as that of the 
Bakhtiyàrl. Khaz‘al granted the necessary wayleaves 
in 1909 and also leased land for the building of a 
refinery and loading jetties at Abadan (see S. H. 
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KHAZAF PLATE XLII 





x. Bowl, W: 13.8 cms, H: 6.5 cms, cobalt blue on opaque 2. Bowl, W:27 cms, H: 7.5 cms, polychrome lustre on 
white glaze. Susa, 3rd/4th/late oth/roth c. Iran Bastan opaque white glaze. Egypt, 3rd/late 9th c. Islamic museum, 
Museum Tehran, No. 3077. Service photographique du musée Cairo, No. 4176. : 

Iran Bastan. 





3. Dish, slip painted under transparent colourless glaze. 4. Jar, H: 30.5 cms, monochrome lustre, Egypt sth/rrth c. 
Khurásàn, 5th/11th c. “Enjoy feasting in good health”. Victoria and Albert Museum, London No. C. 48.1952 
Museo d'Arte Orientale di Roma, No. 1974. Crown copyright Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Panel of lustre painted tiles, W: 78.5 cms, H: 49.5 cms. Kashan, 665/1267. Musée du Louvre, Paris, No. 6319. 
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1. Dish, W: 26,6 cms, H: 7.6 cms, black design under transparent turquoise glaze. 
Syria, early 7th/13th c. Freer Gallery of Art, No. 47.8, Courtesy of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington DC. 





2. Bowl, W: 19 cms, H: 9.5 cms, thick white slip design on grey ground under 
transparent colourless glaze. Iran, early 8th/14th c. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
No. 65.1669. Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Fund: Charles B. Hoyt Bequest. 
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1. Dish, W: 45 cms, blue and black design under transparent colourless glaze. Iran, 
ca. 1000/1600, Museum für Kunsthandwerk Frankfurt|M. 





2. Bowl, W: 18.5 cms, H: 11.8 cms, polychrome underglaze painting. Kiitahya 
1718-9 A.D. Musées royaux d'art et d'histoire, Bruxelles, No. 3170-II. 
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Jar, H: 77.5 cms, unglazed, stamped decoration. Spain 8th/14th c. Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
No. C. 400.1888. Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Longrigg, Oil in the Middle East, London 1961, 19- 
20). The Shaykh also assisted the British after Turkey 
joined the First World War. In 1910 the Shaykh 
had been made Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Indian Empire (K.C.I.E.) in recognition of his 
friendliness towards British interests. 

After the end of the war and with the rise to power 
of Ridà Khàn, the situation began to change. The 
official British promises of support for Khaz‘al had 
been made dependent on his recognition of his obliga- 
tions towards the Persian government. While that 
government was weak the issue was largely academic, 
but when Rida Khan began to extend the power of 
the central government the problem became a press- 
ing one. Khaz‘al probably expected greater British 
support than he received. He was encouraged by 
London to seek an agreement with Ridà Khàn (see 
G. Waterfield, Professional diplomat: Sir Percy Lo- 
raine of Kirkharle Bt., London 1973, chs. 6-9 for 
details and further references to the British diplo- 
matic archives on this complex issue). In Nov. 1923 
Khaz‘al came to an arrangement with the central 
government over the payment of taxes (A. C. Mills- 
paugh, The American task in Persia, New York 1925, 
216-36), but Rida Khan’s expedition in the spring 
of 1924 against the Lurs to the north alarmed Khaz‘al. 
He refused, with good reason, to go voluntarily to 
Tehran and in August he stated that he would resist 
Rida Khan by force if necessary. British intervention 
failed to bring about a reconciliation. The farmans of 
1903 were revoked by the Shah and in September 
Khaz‘al accused Rida Khan of violating the laws of 
Persia and of acting as a usurper. This outburst lost 
Khaz‘al the sympathy of the British government 
which had begun to realise that British interests lay 
in the creation of a strong central government in 
Persia (R. M. Burrell, Britain, Iran and the Persian 
Gulf: some aspects of the situation in the 1940s and 
1930s, in D. Hopwood (ed.), The Arabian Peninsula: 
soctety and politics, London 1972). Khaz‘al offered an 
apology for his statement in Dec. 1924, but Rida Khan 
was by now determined to extinguish the Shaykh’s 
power. Military preparations were made by the 
Persian army during the winter of 1924, and on 19 
April 1925, Khaz‘al was arrested on board a boat at 
Muhammara. He was transferred to Tehran and kept 
there under virtual house arrest until his death. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text, M. J. A. Saldanha, Précis of Persian >Arabi- 
stan affairs, Simla 1904; Administrative Reports on 
the Persian Gulf Residency and Muscat political 
agency, Calcutta 1873 onwards; A. T. Wilson, 

Southwestern Persia, a Political Officer’s diary 

1907-1914, London 1941; E. R. Durand, An autumn 

tour in Western Persia, London 1902; V. Chirol, 

The Middle Eastern question, London 1903; Mahdi 

Bamdad, Tarikh-i Ridjal-i Iran, i, Tehran 1966. 

(R. M. BURRELL) 

KHAZAR, a nomadic people in the South 
Russian steppes who flourished in the early Isla- 
mic period. The Khazar tribal union emerged in the 
course of the 6th century A.D. in the aftermath of a 
series of migrations of nomadic peoples from Inner 
and Central Asia, With the collapse of the European 
Hun state in 454 A.D., some of the nomadic ele- 
ments of Attila's horde withdrew to the Pontic 
steppe zone. They were joined here, ca. 463 A.D., 
by waves of Oghur tribes which had been driven from 
Western Siberia and the Kazakh steppe by the 
Sabirs who, in turn, had been forced to migrate to the 
Kazakh steppe from their Central Asian homeland 
by the expansion of the Avar (Juan-juan, Uar-Hun) 
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tribal confederation (on the history of these migra- 
tions, see K. Czeglédy, A nomád népek vándorlása 
napkelettöl napnyugatig (“The Migrations of nomadic 
peoples from East to West”), Budapest 1969). The 
Sabirs themselves arrived in the North Caucasian 
steppelands and Volga region in the opening decades 
of the 6th century. When Avar (Juan-juan) hegemony 
in Mongolia was overthrown by the Türks (Türküt, 
Kók Türks) in 552 A.D., elements of the Avars (or 
perhaps the Hephthalites, whose tribal union was 
composed of kindred Uar-Hun tribes) migrated west- 
ward and entered the Volga-Pontic steppe zone after 
557 A.D. where they subjugated some of the Oghur 
tribes. Avar dominion in this region was short-lived, 
for they were soon forced to migrate, together with 
some of their Oghur subjects, to Pannonia (ca. 567 
A.D.), by the advent of their enemies, the Türks. 

Although there are indications in Armenian sour- 
ces (see The History of the Caucasian Albanians by 
Movsés Dasxurangi, tr. C. J. F. Dowsett, Oxford 
1961, 70) and Arab sources (al-Baladhuri, Futih 
al-buldán, ed. De Goeje, 194; al-Ya*kübi, Historiae, 
ed. Houtsma, i, 200-4) that would appear to give 
evidence of a Khazar presence in the Volga delta 
and in the Caucasus prior to the middle of the 6th 
century (see D. M. Dunlop, Te History of the Jewish 
Khazars, Princeton 1954, 20-22, and M. I. Artamonov 
Istoriya Khazar, Leningrad 1962, 116-7, for an 
evaluation of these sources. The Khazars have 
nothing to do with the Akatzir/Akatir, Khotzir etc. 
who figure in Byzantine and Syriac sources during 
this period, see O. Maenchen-Helfen, The World of 
the Huns, Berkeley 1973, 427 ff.); it is only under 
the aegis of the Tiirks that the Khazar tribal con- 
federation (most probably an amalgamation, by this 
time, of Hunnic, Sabir, Oghur, Tiirk and other 
nomadic, Altaic elements) fully emerges on to the 
historical scene. It cannot be determined, at present, 
whether a tribe named “Khazar” actually existed 
prior to the conquest and organisation of the Volga- 
North Caucasian-Pontic steppe nomads by the 
Tiirks. It may well be that the Khazar tribal union 
was a creation of the Tiirks and the name of this new 
tribal grouping was then anachronistically ascribed, 
by our early sources via local, oral historical tradi- 
tion, to those earlier tribes which ultimately came to 
compose it. In many of our early accounts, the 
ethnonyms Khazar and Tiirk are interchangeable. 
In any event, it is under Tiirk leadership (the 
Didebu Khak‘an of Movsés Daskhurants‘i, the 
Dijibgha of the K‘art‘lis Ts‘khovreba, Zr€ByA of the 
Byzantine writers, perhaps to be identified with 
the T’ong Yabghu of the Western Tiirks, see J. Mar- 
quart, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streifzüge, 
Leipzig 1903, 394, 498) that the Khazars figure 
prominently in the Perso-Byzantine wars of the first 
third of the 7th century. The Khazars, acting as 
allies of Byzantium, relieved the Sasanid pressure 
on Heraclius (610-41) by devastating Persian hold- 
ings in Transcaucasia. In 626, the Djabghw Kaghan 
and his nephew, the Skad (Shatt in the Armenian 
sources) ravaged Caucasian Albania and in the fol- 
lowing year turned on Georgia whose capital, 
Tbilisi, fell to them in 628 (Daskhurants‘i, tr. 
Dowsett, 81-8, K‘art‘lis T's'khovreba, ed. S. Kaukhé*- 
ishvili, Tbilisi 1955, i, 225, 374-5). The Khazar- 
Byzantine alliance cemented during these wars re- 
mained, although subject to occasional buffetings, 
the cornerstone of the Byzantine defence network 
against the nomads of the Eurasian steppes until 
the roth century. 

Tiirk overlordship in the western half of their 


realm had been steadily weakening during the first 
half of the 7th century as the result of internecine 
strife, With the submission of the Western Tiirk 
(On Ok) to the Chinese in 659, it came to an end. 
Two Türk successor states emerged in the western 
sector of the Eurasian steppes, the Khazar Kaghanate 
(perhaps under a scion of the ruling clan of the On 
Ok, the Nu-shih-pi as suggested by Artamonov, op. 
cit, 170-1) and the Bulghar-Onoghur/Onoghundur 
state (a tribal union composed largely of Oghur ele- 
ments led by the Dulo, the rivals of the Nu-shih-pi 
in the On Ok confederacy. The Bulghar ruling clan 
may also have had Attilid affiliations, see O. Pritsak, 
Die Bulgarische Fiirstenliste und die Sprache der 
Protobulgaren, Wiesbaden 1955, 36-8). The inevitable 


conflict that broke out between the two (reported, : 


with mythic overtones, in Theophanes, Nicephorus 
Patriarchus and the Letter of the Khazar ruler, 
Joseph) ended with the defeat of Pontic (Magna) 
Bulgaria (IlaAat& Bovayaplx) in the 670s. In the 
course of this struggle, and perhaps even earlier, 
some Bulghar (the name may be etymologised in 
Turkic as meaning “the mixed ones”, see Gy. 
Németh, A honfoglaló magyarság kialakulása (“The 
Formation of the Hungarians of the Conquest 
Period”), Budapest 1930, 95-6) elements migrated to 
the Volga-Kama region founding Volga Bulgharia. 
Another horde, under Asperukh, made its way to 
Byzantine Moesia and established Danubian Bul- 
gharia there ca. 679. Other Bulghar tribes remained 
in the eastern Pontic steppe zone under Khazar 
rule. 

The Khazars were now undisputed masters of 
the western Eurasian steppelands. Their hold over 
the North Caucasus, however, was contested by 
the Arabs who had begun to penetrate this region 


by 21/641-2. This was the first thrust in a series of ' 


wars that spanned a century. Much of the campaign- 
ing centered on gaining possession of Bab al-Abwab 
(Derbend) [g.v.], a strategically-important town 
guarding the approaches from the steppe zone to 
Transcaucasia, and the Khazar cities Balandjar 
(Balangar, probably of ethnonymic origin, cf. the 
“Barandjār” mentioned in Ibn Fadlan, Kniga 
Akhmeda ibn Fadlana o ego puteshestvii na Volgu 
v 921-922 gg. ("The Book of Ibn Fadlàn on his 
Journey to the Volga"), tr. and facs. ed. A. P. Kova- 
levskiy, Kharkov 1956, 323 (f. 207b), or Z. V. Togan, 
Ibn Fadlam's Reisebericht, in 4bh. K M, xxiv[3 (1939), 
Arabic text, 30, or tr. M. Canard, in AIEO Alger, xvi 
(1950), 107, who were found in his day in Volga 
Bulgharia) and Samandar. Al-Mas‘idi (Tanbih, ed. 
de Goeje, 62) states that Balandjar was at one time 
the Khazar capital. He contradicts this statement 
in the Mwrüdj (ii, 7, ed. Pellat, i, 211-2) where he 
makes Samandar the early Khazar capital. These 


cities may have been the winter and summer quar- | 


ters of the Khazar ruling clan, hence the confusion 
in al-Mas*üdi. The Khazar capital was later removed 
to the less exposed (to Arab raids) Volga delta 
where the city of Atil [¢.v.] developed. The exact 
location of the Khazar North Caucasian cities has 
yet to be determined. T. Lewicki, Ludy Daghestanu 
i północnego Kaukazu w oczach średniowiecznych 
pisarzy arabskich (“The Peoples of Daghestan and 
the North Caucasus in the eyes of Mediaeval Arab 
Writers") in Przeglad Orientalistyczny, No.2 (46) 
(1963), 93, and Z. V. Togan, Umum$t Türk tarihine 
giris, Istanbul, repr. 1970, i, 57, place Balandjar 
west of the Sulak river, at the ruins of Endere. 
Togan identifies Samandar with present day Kizlyar. 
V. F. Minorsky, 4 History of Sharván and Darband, 
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Cambridge 1958, 106, however, believes it was located 
at or near Tarku in the North-Eastern Caucasus, 
not far from present-day Makhaé-kala. Like Balan- 
djar, the name Samandar may be of ethnonymic 
origin. 

Balandjar was first attacked in 22/642 (al-Tabari, 
i, 2667-8; ed. Cairo 1963-70, iv, 158), in the course 
of which the Arabs may even have penetrated into 
the Khazar hinterland. Minor Arab raiding con- 
tinued until 32/652 when ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rabi‘a 
al-Bahili, disregarding a standing caliphal order to 
the contrary, led a large force on Balandjar where 
he was defeated and killed (al-Tabari, i, 2889-91, ed. 
Cairo, iv, 304-5; for a full discussion of this and 
other Arabo-Khazar campaigns, see the detailed 
treatment in Dunlop, of. cit., chs. iii-iv, and also 
KABK). 

While the Arabs were caught up with domestic 
affairs, the Khazars raided Caucasian Albania several 
times in the period ca. 661-664 and again in the 680s 
(asreportedin the Armenian historians Daskhurants‘i, 
Asotig and Lewond). In 681-2, the ruler of Albania, 
Varaz-Trdat, sent the bishop Israyél to Varaé‘an, 
the capital of the North Caucasian “Huns”, who 
were, at this time, ruled by "Alp* Ilitfuér" (* Alp 
Il-teber/tever), a Khazar vassal (or perhaps a rep- 
resentative of the royal clan; this is implied in the 
Turkic title zl-teber and was a practice common in 
the nomadic world). The detailed description of 
North Caucasian “Hunnic” shamanism given in 
Daskhurants‘i’s account of Israyél’s mission is ex- 
tremely valuable as it sheds some light on the religious 
practices that were, undoubtedly, present amongst 
the Khazars as well. The worship by these “Huns” 
of “Tangri Khan”, the cult of the sacred forest, 
worship of fire, thunder and lightning and the 
funeral practices described in Daskhurantsi (tr. 
Dowsett, 155-6, 161) all conform in general and in 
many of their specific traits to the descriptions of 
Türk shamanism in Chinese sources and later ac- 
counts of Turkic shamanism as practised up to the 
present century. The Islamic geographers (cf. Ibn 
Rusta, 139; for a discussion of these sources, see 
B. N. Zakhoder, Kaspiyskiy svod svedenit 0 vostoénoi 
evrope, Moscow 1962, i, 146-7) note that the Khazar 
pagans practise a religion "similar to that of the 
Turks" (Gardizi specifically states that it resembles 
that of the Oghuz/Ghuzz, i.e. shamanism). 

During this same period, the Khazars apparently 
came into possession of most of the Crimea, except 
for Kherson which remained under a Byzantine ad- 
ministration. From here, they began to play an 
important róle in the domestic politics of the Byzan- 
tine empire in connection with the ill-fated reign of 
Justinian II (685-95, 705-11). 

In the opening years of the 2nd/8th century, the 
Arab-Khazar struggle for hegemony in the North 
Caucasus quickened in pace. In 95/713-4, Maslama 
b. *Abd al-Malik retook Bàb al-Abwàb which had, 
apparently, changed hands several times in the pre- 
ceding years, and drove deep into Khazar-North 
Caucasian “Hunnic” territory. Difficult but in- 
decisive fighting continued until 112/730 when 
Djarrah b. al-Hakami, who alternated command of 
this important theatre of operations with Maslama 
when the latter’s services were needed elsewhere, 
was defeated and killed by the Khazars under the 
command of ‘‘Bardjik (so Bal‘ami, Ibn A‘tham al- 
Kifi, Kitab al-Futih, Ms. Topkapf, Ahmed III, 
2959, ii, ff. 180a-188b, has Barsbik. The relationship 
of Bardjik/Barsbik to P‘arsbit‘ (in Lewond, Patmut‘- 
fwn, ed. Ezeants* St. Petersburg 1887, 101) noted 
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as the “mother of the Kaghan’’, is unclear), son of 
the Khakan’’, at Ardabil. Perhaps with a view to- 
wards strengthening the resolve of the Khazars, a 
Byzantine-Khazar marriage alliance was arranged 
in which Constantine (later Constantine IV Coprone 
ymous), son of Leo the Isaurian, married Citek, the 
daughter of the Kaghan, ca. 732-733. Their son, Leo 
IV (775-780), was known as “the Khazar”. 

The decisive campaign came in 119/737, when 
Marwän b. Muhammad (called Murvan Ķru, “Mar- 
wān the Deaf”, in Georgian sources), through a clever 
ruse was able to advance deep into Khazar territory, 
by-pass the Khazar capital, Atfl, on the lower Volga 
and catching the Kaghan unawares pursue him into 
the land of the Finno-Ugric Burtàs, a subject people 
of the Khazars. Here, the defeated Kaghan agreed 
to become a Muslim and a subject of the caliph (the 
campaign is described in Ibn A*thani al-Küfi, al- 
Balàdhuri, Balfami and Ibn al-Athir). Al-Balàdhüri, 
208, reports that Marwàn settled 20,000 Sakàliba 
families from Khazar territory in Khakhit and had 
Khazars transplanted to the steppe zone in the 
province of al-Lakz between Samir and Shabiran. 
Continued Khazar submission, however, was con- 
tingent on a strong Arab presence (i.e. an army of 
occupation). This was an impossibility and conse- 
quently, the conversion and submission of the 
Khazar Kaghan was short-lived. Leo III's victory 
over the Arabs some three years later, at Acroinon, 
in addition to further weakening the Umayyads, 
undoubtedly enabled the Kaghan (if he had not al- 
ready done so) to break free of Arab overlordship. 

Thus, despite Marwan’s brilliant generalship, Arab 
rule was not and never would be firmly established 
on the Volga or even in the somewhat more acces- 
sible Daghistan where, in the 4th/roth century, 
Khazar rule reached almost up to the wall of Derbend 
{see DAGHISTAN]. In effect, the Khazars and Arabs 
had fought each other to a standstill in the Caucasus. 
Although the campaign of 119/737, unlike the Arab 
advance defeated by Charles Martel at Tours several 
years earlier, was successful, the results were similar. 
The Caucasus and the Pyrenees became the border 
zone between the Arab world and Europe. 

The Khazars, whose raiding was resumed by the 
second half of the century and was combined with 
the frequent revolts of the Christian peoples of 
Transcaucasia, gave little peace to the Arabs in that 
region; never again, however, did they constitute a 
serious threat to the Arab possession of Transcaucasia. 

The caliph al-Mansir  (136-58/754-75), un- 
doubtedly in an attempt to better relations with 
the Khazars, ca. 760 ordered Yazid b. Usayd al- 
‘Sulami, the governor of Armenia, to marry a daughter 
of the Khazar Kaghan (her name is given only as 
Khatin, a title; the name of the Kaghan appears to 
have been *Baghatur, cf. Ibn A‘tham al-Küfi, ii, 
f. 241b). The marriage was arranged (the bride 
bringing a dowry of 10,000 dirhams) but her death 
in childbirth and that of her child shortly after 
(Baladhuri, 210) perhaps served as the cause for 
two large-scale Khazar raids into Transcaucasia in 
145/762-3 and 147/764-5. The name of the commander 
of the Khazar forces is given in al-Tabari, iii, 328, 
Cairo ed., viii, 7, as ‘“‘As Tarkhan al-Kh*arazmi” 
and in al-Ya*kübi as 'Ras" (Historiae, ii, 446; John 
Rylands, Arabic Ms. 231 (801), f. 152a) or “Rāsh” 
(Cambridge QOro, f. 192a) Tarkhán. Łewond 
(Patmut‘iwn, ed. Ezeants‘, 132) has **Ra£ T'arkhan". 
These names and the nisba ''al-Kh*arazmi" point 
to an Iranian origin. Following Minorsky, Hist. of 
Sharván and Darband, 147, we may conclude that 
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this commander was drawn from the As/Aorsi (cf. 
"al-Arsiyya", the Muslim bodyguards of the Khazar 
Kaghans "from the region of Kh*arazm’? who were 
long-time residents of Khazaria, having settled there 
not long after the rise of Islam, al-Mas‘id!, Muradj, 
ii, ro, ed. Pellat, i, 213) who were part of the mass 
of Iranian (Alan-As-Aorsi) nomads living east of the 
Caspian sea in territories subject to the Khazars. 
The "'Arsiyya", as Muslims, were granted the right 
to remain neutral whenever the Khazars were en- 
gaged in warfare with Islamic peoples. 

In 780 A.D., the Georgian prince, Nerse, attempted 
to enlist the aid of the Khazars in his continued 
struggle with the Arabs. He was, on this occasion, 
politely refused. This refusal probably stemmed from 
a brief anti-Byzantine shift in Khazar policy. This is 
clearly evident in 786 when the Khazars aided Leon 
II, the ruler of Abkhazia (Ap‘khazet‘i), and a grand- 
son of the Khazar Kaghan, to secure the indepen- 
dence of Ap‘khazet‘i and Egrisi (= mediaeval 
Western Georgia) from Byzantine suzerainty (K‘art- 
‘lis Ts‘khovreba, i, 251). This re-orientation may have 
been the product of Khazar-Byzantine disputes in 
the Crimea (perhaps associated with the anti-Khazar 
revolt of John of Gothia, see Artamonov, op. cit., 
252-5). The last major Khazar incursion into Arab 
holdings in Transcaucasia occurred in 183/799 (de- 
tailed discussion in Dunlop, op. cit., 183 ff.,) Georgia 
proper (K*art*li) being the principal victim. This in- 
vasion, according to al-Tabari, ii, 647 ff., was brought 
about by the failure of a proposed matrimonial al- 
liance between the daughter of the Khazar king and 
the Barmakid al-Fadl b. Yahyà (cf. above i, 1034 
and ii, 732). It may also have been a diversionary 
tactic to relieve the Byzantines (presuming that 
Khazar-Byzantine relations had returned to their 
normali state of co-operation in the face of a common 
foe), who were then able to induce the caliphate to 
make peace. 

The conversion of the Khazars to Judaism has 
been the subject of a sizable literature, often of a 
conjectural or polemical nature. The date of the 
conversion—if, indeed, there is one specific date 
that marked the acceptance of Judaism by large 
numbers of Khazars—has not yet been firmly estab- 
lished (cf. the exhaustive discussion of this question 
and a critical evaluation of the Islamic and Hebrew 
sources, including the much debated “Letter of King 
Joseph” and the Cambridge Document, in Dunlop, 
op. cit., chs. v-vi). It is most probable, that, follow- 
ing al-Mas‘idi (Muridj, ii, 8; ed. Pellat i, 212), the 
Khazar king, “his entourage and the Khazars of his 
tribe" (£e. the ruling clan or tribe or the ethnic 
Khazars, if such indeed existed, as opposed to the 
non-Khazar tribes who were under Khazar overlord- 
ship), had become Jews during the reign of Haran 
al-Rashid (170-93/786-809). The comments of Ibn 
al-Fakih, Kitab al-Buldan, ed. de Goeje, 298, writing 
ca, 290/903, that “‘all of the Khazars are Jews, for 
they have recently converted" is undoubtedly based 
on earlier tradition (Dunlop, op. cit., 109; T, Lewicki, 
Źródła arabskie do dziejów słowiańszczyzny, Wrocław 
1969, ii/1, 121). Al-Istakhri, ed. de Goeje, 220, 224, 
notes that the Khazars are Muslims, Christians and 
Jews, the latter forming the smallest group but in- 
cluding the king and his court, :.e. the royal clan. He 
also reports that the Kaghanate resided in a certain 
family (this is in keeping with Türk tradition) and 
could be passed on only to Judaised members of 
this family. This latter claim and his story of the 
young Muslim Khazar barred from the throne be- 
cause of his religion is not typical of the religious 
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indifference usually manifested by the Altaic, no- 
madic peoples of this time, and may well be a pious 
fabrication. 

The extent of Khazar Judaism and the degree to 
which it may have influenced the subject peoples 


and neighbours of the Kaghanate (cf. the rather | 


Judaic names of the sons of Seldjuk) is the subject 
of some speculation. The view, originating with 
Firkovié and advanced in one modified form or an- 
other by L. Rásonyi, Tarihte türklük, Ankara 1971, 
115-6, and A. Zajaczkowski, Že studiów nad zagad- 
nieniem chazarskim (‘Studies on the Khazar Prob- 
lem”), Cracow 1947, 61-6; idem, Karaims in Poland, 
Warsow-The Hague-Paris 1961, 16 ff., amongst 
others, that the Khazars adopted Karaite rather 
than Rabbinic Judaism has been forcefully coun- 
tered by Z.Ankori, The Karaites in Byzantium, 
New York-Jerusalem 1959, 64-79. 

At some time in 861, Constantine (later St. Cyril, 


to Khazaria, the ostensible purpose of which was to 
participate in a religious debate at the court of the 
Kaghan. The real motivation behind the embassy 
undoubtedly had to do with the 860-1 Rus’ raid 
on Constantinople and questions of joint Khazar- 
Byzantine cooperation against this new foe. Accord- 
ing to the Life of Constantine (Constantinus et Metho- 
dius Thessalonicenses, Fontes, ed. F. Grivec, F. 
Tomsi¢é, Zagreb 1960), some Khazars asked to 
convert to Christianity and were allowed to do so. 


The later reports of the conversion of the Khazar | 
Kaghan to Islam after the collapse of the Khazar | 


state in 354/965 (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 418; Ibn Miskaw- 
ayh, ed. and tr. Amedroz-Margoliouth, text, ii, 203, v, 
223, and al-Mukaddasi, ed. de Goeje, 361). In the 
latter the adoption of Islam as the result of the 
campaigns of al-Ma’min (Abu 'l-Abbàs Ma?mün 
b. Muhammad) ruler of Gurgandj and later (after 
995) of all Kh*¥arazm [see KHWARAZM-SHAHS] may 
well be historical. Prior to 354/965, Islam had ad- 
herents not only amongst subject peoples (cf. in 
particular the Volga Bulghars) but amongst the 
Khazars as well. Atil, according to al-Istakhri, 220, 
had 10,000 Muslim inhabitants. Al-Baladhuri, 203, 
tells of the Khazars who were settled by Bugha the 
Türk in 240/854-5 in Shamkir (Shank‘or) because 
of their interest in Islam and security. Confirmation 
of Bugha's activities in this area (warfare against 
the Khazars and Alans) is found in Miinedjdjim 
bāshł (Minorsky, Hist. of Sharvān and Darband, 
Arabic text, 3, tr. 25) and in the K‘art‘is Ts‘kho- 
vreba (i, 256-7) which further notes that he settled 
300 Khazar families in "Shank*or" (no mention is 
made of their Islamic affiliations), but then came 
under the suspicion of the caliph who feared he 
“was taking council with the Khazars, his tribes- 
men” (tomia misia, which can also be translated as 
“his kinsmen”) and relieved him of his post. Bugha’s 
campaign about this time, against the Georgian 
mountaineers, the Sanariyya (in Georgian Tsanar) 
which led to an unsuccessful attempt on their part 
to enlist the aid of the Byzantines, Khazars and 
Sakaliba, should be viewed in light of the above. 
The conversion of the Khazars to Judaism was no 
obstacle to continuing Khazar-Byzantine coopera- 
tion, especially in view of thé unstable situation that 
was developing in the steppes. In 838 (for the dating, 
see I. Sorlin, Le problème des Khazares ei les historiens 
Soviétiques dans les vingt dernières années, in Travaux 
et Mémoires, iii (1968), 436 n. 51), the Byzantines 
assisted in the construction of the fortress Sarkel/ 
Sharkil on the Don which was built as a defence 
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{probably for Byzantine Crimea) against the Hun- 
garian tribal union, or elements of it, and the Pečenegs 
who were beginning to cause problems for the 
Khazars and ultimately the Byzantines (Ibn Rusta, 
143; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando 
Imperii, ed. and tr. Gy. Moravcsik - R. Jenkins, 
Washington 1r967, ch. 42; Theophanes Continuatus, 
ed. Bonn, 122 ff.; Scylitzes, ed. Bonn ii, 129-30; for a 
full discussion of this question see P. B. Golden, The 
migrations of the Oguz, in Archivum Ottomanicum, 
iv, 1972). 

During the caliphate of al-Wathik (227-32/842-7), 
two Arab embassies were sent to Khazaria, one led 
by Muhammad b. Misa al-Kh¥adrazmi and the other 
that of Sallam the Interpreter (al-Mukaddasi, 362; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 162 ff.; Ibn Rusta, 149). 

Khazar-Arab hostilities in the North Caucasus 


' continued during the course of the 3rd/oth century 
; on a reduced scale. Münedjdjim bàshí (in Minorsky, 
the “Apostle to the Slavs”) led a Byzantine mission ' 


Hist. of Sharvan and Darband, text, 4, 17, tr. 26, 46) 
speaks of warfare that, apparently, persisted from 
Radjab 288/August gor to ca. 300/912. The name 
of the Khazar ruler who figured in these campaigns 
is given as K-sé (or T-n/z K-sd) 6. B-ldjan (cf. Bluc‘an, 
the name of a Khazar commander mentioned in the 


| K‘art‘lis Ts‘khovreba, i, 249-50). 


Khazar power was now on the decline. As with all 


| nomadic tribal unions, there were continual cen- 


trifugal tendencies on the part of individual clans or 
tribes to break away from the power of the Kaghan. 
The first signs of serious internal difficulties of this 
nature may be seen in the revolt of the Kabars (whose 
name may be etymologised in Turkic as ‘‘rebel’’, see 
Németh, op. cit, 236-7) some time in the second 
half of the gth century (Const. Porphyrogenitus, op. 
cit., 174). The Hungarian tribal union (to which the 
Kabars attached themselves), which had, in the early 
9th century, been hostile and had later become an 
ally (the Árpád dynasty came to power under Khazar 
auspices, Const. Porph., 172) had now been replaced 
in the Pontic steppes by the Pečenegs. Moreover, 
elements of the turbulent Oghuz tribal union which 
had been allies of the Khazars against the Pecenegs 
were now under pressure from tribes to their east. 
They began to push towards the Volga, occasionally 


, crossing it in search of winter pasturage (al-Mas‘idi, 


Murüdj, ii, 19; ed. Pellat i, 218) and skirmishing 
with Khazar patrols. Another new factor was the 
unification, ca. 885, of the Eastern Slavic tribes, some 
of whom had been tributaries of the Khazars, under 
the Rus' who were drawn to the Volga because of the 
lucrative trade that passed through Atil. A series of 
daring Rus’ raids into the Caspian lands of Islam 
began in the last quarter of the gth century. Two 
large-scale raids took place in 298/910 and 299/911-2 
(on the dating, see S. Aliev, O datirovke nabega rusov, 
upomyanutlkh ibn Isfandiyarom i Amoli, in Vostocnte 
Isto£niki po istorii narodov $ugo-vosto£nos 1 tsentral*noi 
evropy ("Eastern Sources on the History of the 
Peoples of South-Eastern and Central Europe"), ed. 
S. Tveritinova, Moscow 1967, ii, 316-21). Al-Mas‘tdi 
reports another raid after the year 300/912-3 (Aliev, 
op. cit., places this raid after 310/922). 

Khazar willingness to allow the Rus’ access to the 
Volga route in order to carry out these raids may 
perhaps be related to the hostilities between the 
Arabs and the Khazars in the Caucasus recorded in 
Münedjdjim bàshi (see above). In the raid reported 
by al-Mas'üdi, the Kaghan is said to have given his 
assent on the condition that the Rus' give him half 
of the booty. The Kaghan was unable, however, to 
prevent the slaughter of the returning Rus' by 
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Khazar Muslims who were enraged at the activities 
of the former against their co-religionists (Muridj, 
ii, 10, 18-23; ed. Pellat i, 213, 218-21). The devastat- 
ing Rus’ raid on Bardha‘a/Partaw [see BARDHA‘a], 
in Adharbaydjan in 332/943-4 (Daskhurants‘i, tr. 
Dowsett, 224; Ibn Miskawayh, ed. Amedroz-Margoli- 
outh, ii, 62-7; al-Makdisi, K. al-Bad? wa’-ia?rikh, 
ed. Huart, iv, 66-7; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 134-5) un- 
doubtedly played a réle in the ensuing reorientation 
of Khazar policy with regard to the Rus’. In his 
letter (written probably in the 960s) to Hasday b. 
Shaprüt, the Khazar ruler Joseph remarks that he 
is no longer willing to give the Rus’ passage down to 
the Volga, adding "I war with them. If I left them 
(in peace) for one hour, they would destroy the 
entire land of the Ishmaelites up to Baghdad” 
(P. K. Kokovtsov, Evreysko-Khasarskaya perepiska 
v X veke (“The Jewish-Khazar Correspondence in 
the roth Century”) Leningrad 1932, 102). 

Khazar exclusion of the Rus’ from the Volga route 
was probably one of the causes of the war of 354/ 
965 recorded in the Rus’ chronicles (Polnoe Sobranie 
Russkikh Letopisei, i, 65, ix, 31). According to this 
very laconic account, the Rus’ ruler, Svyatoslav, 
“overcame the Khazars and took their city and Béla 
Veta” (= Sarkel). Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 
392-3, who heard of this several years after the event 
and places it in 358/967, states that the Rus’ sacked 
Bulghar and Khazaran (a section of Atfl). Both of 
these accounts ignore the role of the Oghuz (Ghuzz). 
Ibn Miskawayh, text, ii, 209, tr. v, 223, and Ibnal- 


Athir, viii, 418, report that in 354/965, the "Turks" | 


attacked Khazaria. These ‘“‘Turks” could only have 
been the Oghuz (the Torki of the Rus’ chronicles and 
Turk of the Anonymous Hebrew Khazar Cambridge 
Document) who undoubtedly entered into an alliance 
with Svyatoslav, just as they would later do with his 
son and successor, Vladimir I, in 985 against Volga 
Bulgharia, According to Islamic sources, the Kaghan 
appealed to the Kh¥arazmians for aid and the latter 
drove off the “Turks” Kh"àrazmian-Oghuz hostility 
at this time is reported in al-Birani, al-dthar al- 
bákiya, ed. Sachau, 236, and confirmed by archaeo- 
logical evidence, cf. S. P. Tolstov, Po sledam drev- 
nekhorezmiyskoy tsivilizalsii ("On the Tracks of An- 
cient Kh"wàrizmian Civilization"), Moscow-Leningrad 
1948, 249), in return for which they demanded the 
conversion of the Kaghan to Islam (see above). Al- 
though the destruction, according to Ibn Hawkal, 
was considerable, it is not clear just what the Rus’ 
gained. Sarkel probably came into their possession, 
but Atii, and hence control over the Volga, probably 
remained in the hands of the Khazars who had now 
become a Kh”ārazmian protectorate (this might ex- 
plain why Svyatoslav, apparently blocked here, was 
willing, in 968, to embark on a campaign in the 
Balkans to gain possession of Bulgaria and the 
Danubian trade routes). Ultimately, it did become 
an Oghuz holding (they appear to be there in strength 
in the 12th century, cf. the “40 tribes of the Ghuzz” 
mentioned there by Abū Hāmid al-Gharnāțī (4bū 
Hámid al-Granadino y su relación de viaje por tierras 
eurasiáticas, ed. and tr. C. E. Dubler, Madrid 1953, 5). 

Khazar Jews are mentioned as coming to the court 
of Vladimir I in 986 in connection with the religious 
debates that are alleged to have preceded his con- 
version to Christianity. The account, however, rather 
suspiciously parallels the story of a religious debate 
which preceded the conversion of the Khazars to 
Judaism, see Marquart, Streifzüge, 7 ff. Indeed, it 
may have been inserted in the Rus’ chronicle to 
support Rus’ claims to succession to the Kaghanate. 
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The tradition of a Rus' Kaghan is already known in 
the oth century (cf. the *Chacanus Rus" of the 
Annales Bertiniani and the “‘Ris Khakan” of Ibn 
Rusta), and repeated in the 11th century Slovo o 
zakone i blagodati of Ilarion who pointedly refers to 
Vladimir I and the then reigning Yaroslav (d. 1054) 
as “kagans”, 

In January, 1016, a territory called ''Khazaria" in 
Scylitzes (ed. Bonn, ii, 464) which was ruled by a 
certain Georgius (presumably a  Christianised 
Khazar) "the Tzoulé" (this form TG ouA1, found in 
the 12th century Vienna Ms., Nationalbibliothek, 
Cod. Hist. Gr. 35, f. 132a and in the 13th century 
Vatican ms. 977, f. 287a, is to be preferred to the 
“Tzoulus” of the Bonn ed.) was attacked and conque- 
red by a joint Rus’-Byzantine force in which ‘‘Sphen- 
gus, the brother of Vladimir, who was the brother- 
in-law of the Emperor” (Basil II, cf. yapBpob tod 
Bactréon of the mss. cited above and not "brother" 
as in the Bonn ed.) led the Rus’ forces, The identity 
of “Sphengus” and the location of “Khazaria” have 
not been convincingly demonstrated thus far (it 
has variously been suggested that Sphengus is Msti- 
slav, a son of Vladimir I, see G. Vernadsky, Kievan 
Russia, New Haven 1948, 75 and that “Khazaria” 
is to be found in the Crimean peninsula, Tmutorokan’ 
or in the North Caucasus. Mstislav was, indeed, in 
the Tmutorokan’ region ca. 1022 and, according to 
the Rus’ chronicle, he led a force of Khazars and 
Kasogians in 1023 against his brother Yaroslav). 

Ibn al-Athir, ix, 279, notes that the Kurd Fadlūn, 
ruler of Gandja, attacked the “Khazars” in 421/1030 
but was defeated and slain by them. This was Fadl 
b. Muhammad of the Shaddadid dynasty, cf. above i, 
660 and ii, 975 and V.F. Minorsky, Studies in 
Caucasian History, London 1953, 40 ff. The ‘‘Kha- 
zars" mentioned here are probably a misprint for 
either the Abkhaz or Djurz (Georgians), both of 
whom had hostile relations with the Amirs of Gandja. 
Miinedjdjim bashi, in Minorsky, Studies, text. 11, 
tr. 17, states that the Abkhaz attacked Arran and 
were beaten off by Fadl of Gandja in 417/1026. The 
K‘art‘lis Ts‘khovreba, i, 296, tells of Georgian war- 
fare with the rulers of Gandja in the early 1030s. 
Finally, a raid from Gandja against the Khazars is 
very improbable on geographical grounds. 

Münedidjim bàshi, in Minorsky, Hist. of Sharvan 
and Darband, text. 24, tr. 51, reports that in 456/ 
1064 “the remnants of the Khazars, consisting of 
three thousand households, arrived in Kahtan 
(which Minorsky, Hist. 107, identifies with Khaydak, 
lands now occupied by the Turkic Kumuks in 
Daghistan) from the Khazar territory. They rebuilt 
it and settled in it". 

In 1079 and 1083 A.D., the Khazars are again 
mentioned in the Rus’ chronicles in connection with 
events in the principality of Tmutorokan’ where 
they appear to have wielded some power (PRSL i, 
204-5). Individual Khazars took service with the 
various Rus’ princes. Thus, s.a. 1106 A.D. we read 
of an Ivan Kozarin (“the Khazar”), the voevoda of 
Kiev who drove off a Polovtsian (Coman) attack 
(PRSL, ix, 140). A Hungaro-Latin source (Thuroczi, 
cap. 500) mentions a “princeps Bissenorum (= 
Hung. Besenyó "Peceneg") nomine Kazar", which 
would indicate that Khazar elements had joined the 
Pečeneg union. Documents from the Cairo Geniza 
purport to tell of messianic movements in “Khazaria” 
in the 11th and r2th centuries. The reference, here, 
however, was probably to events in the Jewish com- 
munities in the Crimea which was regularly called 
“Khazaria” or “Gazaria” in later Greek and Latin 
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sources (see Dunlop, op. cit., 254-6, and Artamonov, 
op. cit., 444). 

As with many steppe empires, Khazaria did not 
suddenly vanish, although it appeared to, but rather 
it gradually melted back into the steppe. The nomadic 
elements were undoubtedly incorporated into the 
Peteneg, Oghuz and ultimately Coman-Kipéak tribal 
confederations (this would probably explain the pres- 
ence of the Hebrew loanword Shabbat in Coman- 
Kiptak: Shabai kiin, Karatay-Balkar: Shabat K’itin, 
cf. also Cuvash: Shámat). The collapse of Khazar 
power after 345/965 had severe consequences for 
Byzantium which—as the orientation of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ De Adm. Imp. would indicate— 
was already seeking to establish a new balance of 
power in the steppe zone in the 940s-950s. With 
Khazaria now unable to blunt the thrusts of on- 
coming nomadic invaders, Byzantium’s Balkan 
borders and, even more crucial, the Crimea, Con- 
stantinople’s eye into the steppe, were extremely 
vulnerable. The volatile Oghuz tribal union in the 
steppes to the east of Khazaria which had hitherto 
been held in check by the Khazars (cf. the Oghuz 
prisoners held by the Khazars as reported in Ibn 
Fadlan, ed. Togan, text 16, tr. 31) or allied with 
them (in joint operations against the Pedcenegs, cf. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., 166), 
now began to break up. Some elements entered the 
Pontic steppe and ultimately caused disturbances in 
the Balkans. Another faction, led by Seldjuk set off, 
in the decades following 354/965, that chain of events 
that led to the Turkish conquest of Anatolia. 

The Khazar Kaghanate at its zenith was a vast, 
multi-religious, multi-national state (Ibn Fadlàn, ed. 
Kovalevskiy, 313, ed. Togan, 44, reports that there 
were 25 subject peoples who sent hostages to the 
Kaghan's court) which, in addition to the tribes that 
formed the Khazar union, included the Volga and 
Pontic Bulghars, the Burtàs and other Finno-Ugrians 
(including at one time the Hungarians), the “Huns” 
of the North Caucasus as well as the aboriginals of 
that region, the Iranian Alan/As of the Caspian 
steppes and North Caucasus and various Eastern 
Slavic tribes. Its borders extended to Kiev in the 
west, the Volga Bulghar realm in the north (near 
present-day Kazan’), the steppes of Kh*¥arazm in 
the east and the Crimea and the northern Caucasus 
in the south. The Kaghanate, in its political and 
economic organisation, evidences all of the charac- 
teristics of other, Altaic, nomadic tribal empires of 
the period. It was presided over by a ceremonial 
Kaghan (probably of Tiirk-Ashina origin, descent 
from the Tiirk royal clan being one of the main 
criteria for the assumption of the Kaghanal title), 
while the actual governance of affairs was in the 
hands of the shad (the ishdjishad of the Ibn Rusta- 
Gardizi tradition) or the Beg (cf. the méy of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., 182, the 
Bek-Yilik of the al-Istakhri, - Ibn Hawkal, ed. 
Kramers, ii, 390, tradition). Ibn Fadlan (ed. Togan, 
text. 43-4) calls him the “Khakan B-h” who he 
notes, was assisted by the ''K-nd-cr Khakan” and 
Djàwshigh-r". This system is a variant of the well- 
known Turkic dual kingship. The ceremonial Kagha- 
nate, described by the Islamic geographers (who 
regularly distinguish between the Khàkàn and the 
"king"), has parallels in the Turkic world. The 
earliest precedent for this particular evolution of the 
Kaghanate may be seen in the institution of the 
I K'e-han (*eb Kaghan “House Kaghan” of the 
Türks themselves) noted in Chinese sources. Seen in 
this light, Artamonov's speculations (of. cit., 275 ff.) 


associating this institution with the judaicisation of 
Khazaria and the alleged coup d'état of Obadiah in 
the early 9th century, are to be dismissed. Many of 
the ancient Türk traditions which underscored the 
shamanic aspects of the Kaghanal office, were pre- 
served by the Khazars. Thus, the ritual of the 
ceremonial strangling of the Kaghan at his investiture 
(al-Istakhri, 224), during which the new Kaghan on 
the verge of losing consciousness is asked to state 
the length of his rule (should he exceed it, he is killed; 
Ibn Fadlan notes that the Khakan may rule no 
more than forty years) is identical to the ritual 
practised by the Tiirks as described in Chinese 
sources (Liu Mau-Tsai, Die Chinesischen Nachrichten 
gur Geschichte der Ost-Tiirken (T’u-ktie), Wiesbaden 
1958, i, 8). 

The Khazars, or at least the “royal” or core tribes, 
continued to practice a modified form of nomadism, 
wintering in their cities (which were large conglomera- 
tions of nomadic yurts, hence little archaeological evi- 
dence has survived) and passing the summer in the 
steppes (al-Makdisi, iv, 66). Agriculture and fishing 
were also practised. (On the nomadism of Western 
Eurasia, see Gy. Gyorffy, A honfoglaló magyarok 
települési rendjéröl (“On the Settlement Pattern of the 
Conquest Period Hungarians”), in Archaeologtat 
Ertesit6, xcvii (1970), for a description of this system 
as practised by the Arpddid Hungarians. On the 
material culture of the Western Eurasian nomads, 
see S.A. Pletneva, Ot koceviy k gorodam (“From 
nomadic encampments to cities”), Moscow 1967). 
The importance of fishing in Khazaria is confirmed 
by al-Istakhri who notes that isinglass was the only 
product made by the Khazars themselves. Khazaria 
exported to Byzantium and the lands of Islam large 
quantities of furs, obtained as tribute from subject 
peoples, but imported the material for clothing 
from Gurgan, Tabaristan, Adharbaydjan and Rim. 
The Hudid al-‘Alam, tr. Minorsky, 161, indicates 
that livestock breeding, as might be expected, was 
practised and was one of the numerous exports of 
Khazaria. But, unanimously with our other sources, 
the Hudid, 162, notes that “the well-being and 
wealth of the King of the Khazars are mostly from 
the maritime customs”. Khazaria took ample ad- 
vantage of its favourable geographical position lying 
astride the great commercial arteries between east 
and west, north and south. The Kaghans of Atll, 
like the Volga Bulghar ruler, took a tithe on all 
trade passing through their territory. Nomadic 
empires (cf. the Türks and their relationship with 
the Soghdians) regularly encouraged trade because 
of this lucrative source of revenue. According to 
al-Mas'üdi, Mwrüdj, ii, 22, ed. Pellat, i, 220, the 
Khazars had no sea-going vessels; yet according 
to Hilal al-Sabi (ed. Amedroz, 217, below), the dams 
built at Derbend were intended as a defence against 
the ships (mardkib) of the Khazars. There is some 
evidence to indicate that the Khazars minted their 
own coins, These were imitations of contemporary 
Arabic coins with many mistakes. Some, apparently, 
bore Turkic runic inscriptions; see A. A. Bfkov, O 
Khazarskom tekane VIII-IXvv. (“On Khazar Mint- 
ing"), in Trudi gosudarstvennogo ermitata, xii (1971). 

With regard to Khazar urban sites, our sources 
present a number of Khazar toponyms, few of which 
can be located or given etymologies with absolute 
certainty. In addition to Balandjar and Samandar 
(see above), we may note Atil, the name of the Volga 
and the Khazar capital located in its delta. L. N. 
Gumilyov, Otkritie Khazarii, Moscow 1966, has 
recently advanced the thesis that the Khazar capital 
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was submerged by a rise in the level of the Caspian 
and consequently hopes of finding this largely 
*tent" city are slim. The al-Istakhri - Ibn Hawkal 
tradition reports that it was divided into two parts 
(al-Mas‘idI, Murddj, ii, 7, ed. Pellat, i, 212, and the 
Letter of Joseph, Kokovtsov, op. cit., 74-5, 102, say 
it was divided into three parts), a western (called 
“Khazaran” in Ibn Hawkal and in Ibn Rusta, 165, 
who elsewhere, see below, reports a different tradi- 
tion) in which the king lived (al-Istakhri, 220, Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 389) and an eastern part. 
Another tradition, that of Ibn Rusta - Gardizi - al- 
Bakri and al-Marwazi, going back to al-Djarmi via 
al-Djayhani, calls the Khazar capital *Sarighshin 
(Sarigh — common Turk. **yellow") whose relation- 
ship to *'al-Baydà?" ("the White City"; Sharigh in 
some Bulgharo-Oghuric dialects denotes “‘white”’) is 
unclear. It should be borne in mind that “white” 
cities and fortresses in this region are not toponymical 
rarities and may have taken their name from the 
coloration of the bricks used in their construction. 
The later Sakstn may be a garbling of this name. 
Within Sartghshin is another city: H-bn-l-* or 
Khamlikh (Ibn Rusta, 139; al-Mukaddasi, 51, 355; 
Yakit, Mu‘djam al-Buldan, i, 730, 793, ii, 471; 
Hudüd, Tumanskiy ms. f. 38b (H-m-dj), Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, 124, 154-5), all of which may be corruptions 
of *Khan Balik "The Khan’s City" (cf. *"Cambaluc" 
of Marco Polo for Peking). The relationship of this 
form to the city *Kutlugh, Turk. “blessed, fortu- 
nate" (Gardizi, Oxford, Bodl. Ouseley 240, p. 474; 
Hudid, Tumanskiy ms. f. 38b; cf. also the H-thl-gh, 
H---I-gh of al-Bakri and al-Marwazi), which may be 
either a separate and distinct city or the same city 
repeated in the not-always-critical compilations that 
form the bulk of our sources for the Khazars, is not 
clear. Marquart (Streifzüge, 18), Lewicki (Źródła 
arabskie, i, 29, 115) Zajáczkowski (Ze studiów, 50) 
and Minorsky (Hudüd, 454) have suggested that 
Khamlikh was the eastern part of Atil. The anon- 
ymous Risála fi 'l-Akálim (Kóprülü Ms. 1623, f. 
209b) notes that Sarlghshin was located '"'in the 
plain”. The Khazar fortress Sarkel/Sharkil which 
appears only in Byzantine and Hebrew sources and 
is curiously absent in the Arabo-Persian accounts, 
has occasioned a considerable literature. The kel/kil 
of Sarkel is probably from Iranian gil (‘‘house, 
dwelling”, see J. Harmatta and K. Czeglédy in 
Magyar Nyelv, xlix (1953), 178-83, 177 respectively). 
Sar may be viewed as either common Turkic Sartgh/ 
Sart (“yellow”) or Bulgharo-Oghuric Shartgh/Shari 
(‘‘white’ in some dialects). Byzantine sources 
(Theophanes Continuatus and Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus) translate it as ‘White Dwelling”. It may 
well have been the Rus’ “Béla Veža” (“White Fort”) 
and perhaps the Arabic al-Baydà?, but there are 
numerous problems associated with this (see above). 
It was located on the Don river, near the Tsimlyan- 
Skaya stanitsa (and is now submerged); since this lay 
in Pontic Bulghar lands it may well have borne a 
Bulgharic name. This does not imply, as some have 
claimed, that the Khazars necessarily spoke Bul- 
gharic. Other toponyms associated with Khazaria 
(although not necessarily having a Khazar popula- 
tion) are Varat*an in the lands of the north Caucasian 
"Huns" (it is, perhaps, to be connected with the 
Warthás of al-Ya‘kibi, Historiae, ii, 381. The mss. 
Cambridge, QOro, f. 175b and John Rylands, Arabic 
231 (801), f. 139b, have W-r-én; the Letter of 
Joseph, Oxford, Christ Church 193, f. 18a has V- 
rsan[V-rshan. Minorsky, Hist. of Sharvén and Dar- 
band, 93-4, emends al-Ya‘kibi’s form to *Warshan 


and connects this with Varat‘an), Suwdar (in the 
north Caucasus and Volga Bulghar lands, undoub- 
tedly from the ethnonym Sabir), Kishwi (?) and 
B-gh-nd. 

The religious situation in Khazaria was quite com- 
plex. In addition to Jews (whose numbers grew due 
to the migration of their co-religionists from Byzan- 
tium as the result of the persecutions of Romanus 
Lecapenus (919-44) reported in al-Mas‘idI, Murddj, 
ii, 8, ed. Pellat, i212, and the Khazar Cambridge 
Document, Kokovtsov, of. cit., 35, as well as from 
the Islamic lands) and Khazar converts, there were 
large numbers of Muslims and Christians as well as 
pagans of various types (Turkic, Slavic and Finno- 
Ugrian). In Atil there was a principal mosque with a 
lofty minaret and 30 mosques. In the year 310/922-3, 
the Khazar ruler received a report that in a Muslim 
country a synagogue had been destroyed (the name 
given in Yakit, Mu‘djam, ii, 440 is not clear; cf. 
Marquart, Streifziige, 4, 477 ff.). He therefore had 
the minaret destroyed and the mwadhdhin killed. 
He left the mosque unharmed for fear that all the 
synagogues in Muslim lands would be destroyed. 

The question of Khazar ethnic affiliations remains 
one of the most difficult aspects of Khazar studies. 
Given the context in which the Khazar state came 
into being, we may properly look to the Altaic, or 
more specifically, perhaps, to the Turkic world for 
an answer (al-Mas‘idi’s comment, Tanbih, ed. de 
Goeje, 83, that the name Khazar is Iranian and in 
Turkic is Sabir is undoubtedly a garbling of the fact 
that elements of the Sabirs formed one of the con- 
stituent tribes of the Khazar confederation. Both 
names may be explained in Turkic with the meaning 
“nomad”, “wanderer”, see Németh, A4 Aonfoglaló. . ., 
37. This might also account for al-Mas*üdi's confu- 
sion). Unfortunately, we do not, as yet, possess any 
texts in the Khazar language (a recently discussed 
Hebrew document from the Cairo Geniza, see Cam- 
bridge, ms. T-S 12.122, which may have been written 
by Khazar Jews in Kiev, has an inscription in a 
variant of the Türk runic script which was used by 
many of the nomadic tribes of Central Asia and 
Eurasia. It has yet to be satisfactorily deciphered. 
Moreover, it consists of one word and hence can 
hardly be considered decisive). It is generally ac- 
cepted that Khazar must have been, broadly speak- 
ing, Altaic; whether this was common Turkic or a 
form of Bulgharo-Oghuric is still the subject of 
polemics. Our sources provide little guidance here. 
Thus, al-Istakhri, ed. de Goeje, 222, in one passage, 
remarks that Khazar does not resemble Turkic, 
Persian or any other language. Elsewhere (p. 225), 
he states that it is similar to Bulgharic. Al-Birüni 
(al-Athar al-bakiya, ed. Sachau, 42) remarks that 
the Bulghar and Suwar speak a language which is 
a mixture of Turkic and Khazar. This would seem 
to contrast Turkic and Khazar and perhaps place 
Khazar in the Bulgharo-Oghuric grouping. But one 
must bear in mind the compilatory nature of our 
sources, which undoubtedly compounded the com- 
plexities of the linguistic situation in Khazaria where 
common Turkic, Bulgharo-Oghuric, Finno-Ugric, 
Iranian and Slavic were spoken. Individual Khazar 
words, names, titles, hydronyms and toponyms 
scattered in Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Byzantine, 
Rus’, Armenian and Georgian sources cannot fully 
answer this question because of the obvious diffi- 
culties of interpretation and the paucity of their 
number (depending on what one is willing to consider 
Khazar, there are, roughly, some fifty known Khazar 
words). Khazar titles are invariably Turkic or an- 
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cient Inner Asian loanwords long associated with 
Turkic: Kaghan, Khatun, Alp (both a name and 
title, as is true of many names in Turkic), Baghatur, 
Beg, Tegin (Ir-tigin), Diabghu, Il-teber, Shad, Tarkhan, 
Tarmat (Tolmac), Tudun and Yilik (Ilik). Other 
titles (or perhaps names) are problematic, cf.: 
Baigitzes (Belgiči? Balkči), B-l-sktst (Bolushč?), 
Tzoulé (Čuli?), Diäwskīgh-r, K-nd-r, Salīfān. Sim- 
ilarly, some Khazar personal names are clearly 
Turkic, cf.: Avči (Awč’i), Bulan, Čiček, Čorpan, 
Kadhiy (Khat‘ir), Barsbek/P‘arsbit), while others 
pose numerous difficulties of interpretation: Bardjik 
(if it is not a corruption of Barsbek, see above), 
Báshtwà, Bluan|Buldjün, (Cat Kasar, C‘at’n, 
Ibuz(s)er Gliaban(r) (T-n)K-sà, Papatzys, *Yazir 
Bulash, Ziebél. A few names show Iranian influence 
(cf. Hazár Tarkhan and perhaps Kundadjik, with 
the Turkic dimunitive suffix -djtk). Of the tribal 
names, we know only Khazar (K*azar), Kara Khazar 
and Kabar|Kavar. 'The clan name Ánsá (Hudüd, ms. 


Tumanskiy, f. 38b), if it is not a corruption of | 


Isha/Ishad, may well be a garbling of the Türk 
Ashina. Of the nomina, we know only the obviously 
Arabised al-djdáda (Ibn A*tham al-Küfi, Topkapl, 
Ahmed III 2956/ii, f. 192b), a kind of tent-cart. 
With the possible exception of Sarkel (if it is to be 


read as Sharkil), none of these forms shows specific : 


Bulgharo-Oghuric characteristics (i.e. 
Tudun). 

Another major question of Khazar studies, for 
which there is as yet no ready answer, is the rela- 
tionship of the Khazars to the origins of Eastern 
European Jewry. 

Bibliography: Partial bibliographies of the 
Khazar question are found in: A. Yarmolinsky, 
The Khazars; A Bibliography, in Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, xlii (1939); and his 
later The Khazars: (an annotated) Bibliography, in 
ibid., xiii (1959); B.D. Weinryb, The Khazars, 
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raphy and Booklore, Library of Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, vi (1963); 


Gy. Moravesik, Bysantinoturcica, Berlin 1958, i, : 
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The major works on the Khazars are M.I. | 


Artamonov, Ocerk drevneyshey istorii (“Outline of 
the Most Ancient History of the Khazars”), Lenin- 
grad 1936 and his later Istoriya Khazar, Lenin- 
grad 1962 which is useful from the archaeological 
standpoint. A. Zaj4czkowski, Ze Studiów nad 
zagadnieniem chazarskim (“Studies on the Khazar 
Question"), Cracow 1947, is important from the 
Turcological viewpoint, but rather weighted in 
favour of Khazar-Karaim ties. D. M. Dunlop, The 
History of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 
an excellent outline of Khazar history with de- 
tailed treatment of Arabic, Hebrew and Byzantine 
sources, P. B. Golden, Q’azar Studies, An historico- 
philological Inquiry into the Origins of the Q’azars, 
in Monographs on Medieval Eurasia, i, Lisse-Buda- 
pest, forthcoming, is a detailed treatment of the 
Khazar “Sprachreste” with emphasis on the 
Turcological aspects of the Khazar question. 
Z. V. Togan’s “Hazarlar” in A is fanciful and at 
times uncritical. 

The major Arabic sources for the Khazars are, 
in addition to the geographers of the BGA series; 
al-Baladhuri, Kitab Futuh al-Buldan; al-Dimashki, 
Cosmographie, ed. F. Mehrens, St. Pb. 1866, Ibn 
A‘tham al-Kifi, Kitab al-Futuh, Istanbul, Top- 
kap!, Ahmed III 2956 (extracts can be found in 
Togan, Ibn Fadlān’s Reisebericht and A. N. Kurat, 
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Muhammad bin A’sam al-Kiji’nin Kitāb al- 
Futüh'u, in Ank. Üniv. Dil ve Tarih-Coğrafya 
Fakültesi Dergisi, vii (1949); Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kàámil fi 'l-Ta?rikh, 1851-76; Ibn Fadlàn (see the 
Kovalevskiy and Togan editions cited in the text) ; 
al-Idrisi, Géographie d'Édrisi, tr. A. Jaubert, 
Paris 1836-40; al-Makdisi, Kitab al-Bad? wa’l- 
Ta?rikh, ed. C. Huart, Paris 1899-1919; al- Kazwini, 
Kosmographie, ed. Wüstenfeld, Góttingen 1848; 
Sharaf al-Zaman T&hir Marvazi on China, the 
Turks and India, ed. and tr. V. Minorsky, London 
1942; Münedjdjim bàshl (excerpts in Minorsky, 
Studies, and Hist. of Sharvan and Darband cited 
in text; mss. are Istanbul, Nür-i ‘Othmaniyya 
3171-2, Topkapi, Ahmed III 1954, i-ii, Bayazid 
‘Umimi Kiitiiphanesi, Veliyiiddin 5019-20, Süley- 
maniyye, Es‘ad Efendi 2101-2103; al-Tabari, 
Kitab Akhbar al-Rasél wa 'l-Mulik; al-Ya‘kubi, 
Historiae; Yàküt, Mw'djam al-Buldán, and the 
Judaeo-Arabic work of Yehuda hal-Levi, Book of 
Kwuzari (Kitáb al-Khazar), tr. H. Hirschfeld, New 
York 1946. The Armenian sources are extremely 
important: Lewond, Patmut‘iwn, ed. I. Ezeants‘, 
St. Petersburg 1887, tr. as Ghévond, Histoire 
des guerres et des conquêtes des Arabs en Arménie, 
by V. Chahnazarian, Paris 1856; Movsês Daskhu- 
rants‘i (Katankatuats‘i), Patmut‘iwn A tuanits‘, ed. 
M. Emin, Moscow 1860, now available in the 
excellent translation of C. Dowsett (see text 
above). Movsés Khorenats'i, Histoire d'Arménie, 
ed. and tr. P. E. Le Vaillant de Florival, Venice 
1841 and the Geography ascribed to him, Géo- 
graphie de Moíse de Coréne, ed. and tr. A. Soukry, 
Venice 1881. The most important Byzantine 
sources for the Khazars are Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De Administrando Imperio (see text above), 
which gives a detailed analysis of the situation in 


„the steppes in the mid-roth century; Nicephorus 


Patriarchus, Breviarium, ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 
1837; Georgius Cedrenus, loannis Scylitzae ope, 
ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 1839; Theophanes, Chrono- 
graphia, ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig 1883; Theophanus 
Continuatus, Historiae, ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 1838. 
The Georgian compilation, the K‘art‘lis Ts‘khovreba 
(see text above), contains valuable supplementary 
material on Khazar activities in the Caucasus, but 
is generally unconcerned with events outside of 
Georgia proper. P.K. Kokovtsov’s Evreysko- 
Khazarskaya Perepiska (see text above) contains 
critical editions of the Khazar Hebrew Correspon- 
dence and the Cambridge Document with an ex- 
haustive commentary. Of Persian works, Bal‘ami’s 
translation and re-working of al-JTabari is ex- 
tremely useful as he adds many details missing in 
the Arabic original. The work is available (in full) 
only in H. Zotenberg’s translation, Paris 1867-74. 
The ms. of M. Minovi's facsimile edition, Astan-i 
Kuds 7481 (Ta?rikh-i Tabari, Tehran 1345/1926-7). 
unfortunately has lacunae in many important pas- 
sages relating to the Khazars. The mss. in the 
Bodleian at Oxford (Elliot 376, Fraser 131, 
Ouseley 249, Ouseley 360) and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris (Pers. 63, Pers. 162, Pers. 
Suppl. 162A, Pers. 163, Pers 164) should be con- 
sulted. Important excerpts from Gardizi are found 
in V. Bartol’d, Otcet 0 poezdke v srednyuyu aziyu 
S$ naucnoy tsel’yu, in Zapiski Imp. Akad. Nauk 
vii/4 (1897), and in the collection A magyar 
honfogladls kutfoi (“Sources on the Hungarians of 
the Conquest Period), ed. and tr. Gy. Pauler, 
S. Szil4gy, Budapest 1900. The Khazar section of 
the Cambridge Ms. (King’s College 213) of Gardizi 
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is, regrettably, damaged and difficult to read; 
the Oxford Ms. (Bodleian, Ouseley 240), is prob- 
ably derived from it and should be used. The Rus’ 
chronicles (Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, i, 
Lavrent’evskaya letopis’, Moscow, reprint 1962, and 
ix, Nikonovskaya Letopis’, Moscow, reprint 1965) 
make occasional references to the Khazars. 
Important collection of sources (texts, trans- 
lations and commentaries are: Ch. Fraehn, Ibn 
Foszlan's und anderer Araber Berichte über die 
Russen älter Zeit, St. Petersburg 1823; A. Ya. 
Garkavi (Harkavi), Skazaniya musul’manskikh 
pisateley o slavyanakh i russkikh (“The Accounts 
of Muslim Writers on the Slavs and Russians"), 
St. Petersburg 1870, and his Skasaniya evreyskikh 
Pisateley o. khosarakh i khozarskom tsarstvé (‘The 
Accounts of Jewish Writers on the Khazars and 


the Khazar Kingdom"), St. Petersburg 1874; : 


A. Kunik - V. Rosen, Izvéstiya al-Bekri i drugikh 


avtorov o Rusi i slavyanakh, St. Petersburg 1878- | 


1903, and the more recent F. Kupfer - T. Lewicki, : 


Źródła hebrajskie do dziejów Słowian i niektórych 
innych ludów środkowej i wschodmiej Europy 
(“Hebrew Sources on the Hist. of the Slavs and 
some other Peoples of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope”), Wrocław-Warsaw 1956, and T. Lewicki, 
Źródła arabskie do dziejów Stlowiatiszczyzny, 
("Arabic Sources for the Hist. of the Slavs”), 
i-ii/1, Wroctaw-Cracow 1956-69; the latter is still 
in progress. An interesting discussion of the 
sources of the “Caspian Codex" can be found in 
B.N. Zakhoder’s two-volume study Kaspiyskiy 
svod svedeniy o vostočnoy evrope (cited in text 
above). Analyses of specific problems of Arabic 
sources relating to Eastern Europe in general and 
Khazar problems can be found in J. Marquart, 
Ein Arabischer Bericht über die arktischen Lander 
aus dem 10 J h., in Ungarische Jahrbücher, iv (1924); 
idem, Kultur- und sprachgeschichtliche Analekten, 
in Ungarische Jahrbiicher, ix (1929); T. Lewicki, 
Ecrivains arabes du IX* au XVI* siecle traitant de 
Vambre jaune de la Baltique et de son importation 
en pays arabes, in Folia Orientalia, iv (1962-3). 
S. G. Klyashtornly, Dreuneyshee upominanie 
slavyan v niinem povoldé (“‘The Oldest Mention of 
the Slavs in the Lower Volga Region’’), in 
Vostoénle Istocóniki, ed. Tveritinova (1964), i; 
A. P. Novosel'tsev, Vostocnle istoéniki o vostocnlkh 
Slavyanakh i Rusi VI-IX vv ("Eastern Sources 
on the Eastern Slavs and Rus’ VI-IX cents.”’), in 
Drevnerusskoe gosudarstvo 1 ego meidunarodnoe 
značenie (“The Ancient Russian State and its 
International Significance"), ed. A. P. Novo- 
sel'tsev, V. T. Pashuto et al, Moscow 1965; 
F. Kmietowicz, The Term Radaniya in the Work 
of Ibn Hurdádbeh, in Folia Orientalia, xi (1969). 
The Hungarian scholar, K. Czeglédy, in addi- 
tion to his important monograph (cited in the 
text) has contributed a number of very useful 
articles on various aspects of Khazar history and 
culture: Egy bolgar török yillavat  méltóságnév 
(“The Bulghar Turkic title Yiltavar’’), in Magyar 
Nyelv, xl (1944); Egy kazár méltóságnév (“A 
Khazar title’), in Magyar Nyelv, xliii (1947); 
A kazár kil-kel eredete (“The Origin of Khazar 
kil-kel"), in Magyar N yelv, xlix (1953); Herakleios 
török szövetségesei (“The Turkic Allies of Hera- 
clius"), in Magyar Nyelv, xlix (1953); Nyugati 
türk eredetü méltóságnevek (“Titles of Western 
Türk Origin”), in Névtudományi vizsgálatok 
(“Onomastic Studies”), ed. S. Mikesy, Budapest 
1955; Khazar Raids in Transcaucasia in A.D. 
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762-764, in Acta Orientalia Hungarica, xi (1960); 
A korai kazár történelem forrásainak kritikdjdhoz 
(“A Critique of Contemporary Sources for the 
History of the Khazars”), in A Magyar Tudo- 
mányos Akademia, nyelv-és irodalomtudományi 
osztályának közleményei (Communications of the 
Linguistic and History of Literature Section of 
the Hung. Acad. of Sci.), xv (1960); Bemerkungen 
zur Geschichte der Chazaren, in Acta Orientalia 
Hungarica, xiii (1961); TEPMATZOTYZ, in Acía 
Antiqua Academiae  Scientarum | Hungaricae, x 
(1962). Hungarian interest in Khazar history, 
which was so intimately intertwined with their 
early history, has always been strong. Most major 
works dealing with early Hungarian history 
(i.e. prior to their occupation of Pannonia) have 
something to say regarding the Khazars. The col- 
lection of articles under the heading 4 Magyarság 
óstórténte ("Hungarian Proto-History"), ed. L. 
Ligeti, Budapest 1943, contains valuable contri- 
butions dealing with Khazar and Hungaro- 
Khazar problems from Czeglédy and T. Halasi- 
Kun. 

The Khazar problem has engendered a rather 
large specialised literature. Some of the more 
important articles are: H. H. Howorth, The 
Khazars, were they Ugrians or Turks?, in Travaux 
de la troisiéme session du Congrés International des 
Orientalistes, St. Petersburg 1876; S. Patkanov, 
Über das Volk der Sabiren, in Keleti Szemle, i 
(1900); J. Thúry, A Khazar isa méltóságnév (“The 
Khazar title Isha”), in Keleti Szemle iii (1903); 
J. (Gy.) Moravcsik, Proiskkoždenie slova TZITZA- 
KION (“The Origin of the word TZITZAKION), 
in Seminarium Kondakovianum, iv (1913); V. Mi- 
norsky, The Khazars and the Turks in the Akam 
al-Marjan, in BSOS, ix (1937-9); Gy. Németh, A 
magyar népnév, a magyar törzsnevek, a kazár 
népnév (“The ethnonym Hungarian, Hungarian 
tribal names, the ethnonym Khazar”), in Magyar 
Nyelv, xxxiv (1938); Z. V. Togan, Völkerschaften 
des Chazarenreiches im neunten Jahrhundert, in 
Korösi Csoma Archivum, iii (1940); M. I. Arta- 
monov, Belaya Veža, in Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 
xvi (1952); H. Schönebaum, Zur Kabarenfrage, 
in Aus der byzantinistischen Arbeit der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik (BBA 5, 1957); M. I. 
Artamonov, Sarkel-Belaya Veta, in Trudi volgo- 
donskoy arkheologiteskoy ekspeditsii, Materialt 1 
Issledovaniya po Arkheologii SSSR, lxii (1958) 
(Works of the Volga-Don Archaeological Expedi- 
tion, Materials and Researches on the Archae- 
ology of the USSR); see also there the article of 
I. I. Lyapushkin, Pamyatniki saltovo-mayatskoy 
kul'turl v basseyne r. Dona ("Monuments of the 
Saltovo-Mayats Culture in the Don river basin"); 
N. Ya. Polovoy, O marshrute pokhoda russkikh na 
Berdaa i russko- Khazarskikh otnosheniyakh v 934 £g. 
(*On the Route of the Russian Campaign on 
Bardha‘a and Russo-Khazar relations in 943"), 
in Visantiyskiy Vremennik, xxv (1961); T. Lewicki, 
‘Artsw?, Un nom de tribu énigmatique cité dans le 
lettre du roi Khazar Joseph (X° siècle), in Cahiers 
du Monde Russe et Soviétique, iii[1 (1962); O. 
Pritsak, jl Yowár und KaBap Kawar, in Ural- 
Altaische Jahrbücher, xxxvi (1965); P. B. Golden, 
The Q'azaro- Hungarian Title o Personal name A 
- 'I&!esx in Archivum. Eurasiae Medii Aevi, i 
(1975); idem, The People «s S 53, in ibid. 

On the Turkic runic script and inscriptions that 
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may have Khazar connections, see: A. M. Shterbak, 
Neskolko slov o priyomakh tteniya runiteskikh 
nadpisey, naydennikh na Donu ("A Few Words 
about the Methods of Reading the Runic In- 
scriptions Found on the Don”), in Sovetskaya 
Arkheologiya, xix (1954); idem, Znaki na keramike 
t kirpitakh iz Sarkela-Beloy Vek (‘Signs on the 
Ceramics and Bricks from Sarkel-Bela Veza"), in 
Materiali i Issledovaniya po Arkheologi SSSR 
(“Materials and Researches on the Archaeology 
of the USSR”’), Ixxv (1959); idem, Les inscriptions 
inconnues sur pierres de Khoumara (au Caucase du 
Nord) et le problem de Valphabet runique des Turcs 
Occidentaux, in Acta Orientalia Hungarica, xv 
(1962); Gy. Németh, The Runiform Inscriptions 
from Nagy-Szent-Miklés and the Runiform Scripts 
of Eastern Europe, in Acta Linguistica, xxi (1971). 
In addition to some of the works cited in the 
text, there is a relatively large body of literature 
dealing with the history of the peoples and cul- 
tures of the Eurasian steppes which has a bearing 
on a number of problems of Khazar studies. The 
following is by no means exhaustive, but should 
provide a good guide to the study of the area as 
a whole: N. I. Ashmarin, Bolgart i Cuvashi (“The 
Bulgars and the Chuvash”), Kazan’ 1902; Z. 
Gombocz, Die Bulgarisch-Türkischen Lehnwörter 
in der ungarischen Sprache, in Mémoires de la 
Société Finno-Ougrienne, xxx (1912) (extremely 
important); J. Marquart, Über das Volkstum der 
Komanen, in W. Bang and J. Marquart, Ost- 
türkische Dialektstudien, which appeared in the 
Ábh. der Kömigl. Gesell. der Wiss. zu Göttingen 
(Phil.-hist. K1.), N.F., xiii (1914); Z. Gombocz, 
Arpádkori tórók ssemélyneveink ("Our Turkic Per- 
sonal names of the Árpád Period"), in Magyar 
Nyelv, xi (1915); I. Berlin, Is?oriceskie sud'bi 
evreyskago naroda na territorii russkago gosudarstva 
("The historical Fate of the Jewish People in the 
Territory of the Russian State"), Petrograd 1920; 


V. V. Bartold (Barthold), Mesto prikaspiyskikh | 


oblastey v istorii musul’manskogo mira (“The Place 
of the Caspian Region in the History of the Mus- 
lim World”), first appeared in Baku 1925, now 
republished in V. V. Bartold, Sočineniya 
("Works"), iif, Moscow 1963; J. Moravcsik, Zur 
Geschichte der Onoguren, in Ungarische Jahrbücher 
X (1930) (important); C. A. Macartney, The Ma- 
gyars in the Ninth Century, Cambridge 1930 (use- 
ful); F. László, A kagán és családja ("The Kaghan 
and his Family”), in Körösi Csoma Archivum, iii 
(1940) (important for understanding of the struc- 
ture of Turkic states); P. Pelliot, Quelques noms 
turcs d'hommes et de peuples finissant en -ar, in 
Œuvres Posthumes, ii, Paris 1949; O. Pritsak, 
Stammesnamen und Titulaturen der Altaischen 
Völker, in Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher, xxiv (1952) 
(very important); H. W. Haussig, Theophylakts 
Exkurs über dir Skythischen Volker, in Byzantion, 
xxiii (1953); G. Vernadsky, M.de Ferdinandy, 
Studien zur ungarischen Friihgeschichte, Munich 
1957; G. Fehér, Zur Geschichte der Steppenvolker 
von Stidrussland 9-10 Jhr., in Studia Slavia, v 
(1959); K. V. Trever, Ocerki po istorii i kulture 
kavkazskoy Albanii ("Essays on the History and 
Culture of Caucasian Albania"), Moscow-Lenin- 
Brad 1959; B. A. Vasil'ev, Problema burtasov i 
mordva (“The Problem of the Burtas and the 
Mordva"), in Voprost etniceskoy istorii mordovskogo 
naroda, Trudi instituta etnografii (“Questions of 
the Ethnic History of the Mordvin people, Works 
of the Institute of Ethnography”), Ixiii (1960); 
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A. P. Smirnov, Zelezniy vek Cuvashskogo povold’ya, 
in Mateniali i Issledovaniya po Arkheologit SSSR 
(“The Iron Age in the Chuvash Volga region, 
Materials and Researches on the Archaeology of 
the USSR”), xcv (1961); B. Ogel, Islámiyetten 
önce Türk kültür tarihi, Ankara 1962 (useful 
survey of the archaeological material); V.F. 
Gening, À. Kh. Khalikov, Rannie bolgar! na Volge 
(“The Early Bulgars on the Volga"), Moscow 
1964 (important); G. Doerfer, Türkische und 
Mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, Wies- 
baden 1965 (important study, contains detailed 
discussion of a number of Khazar words that 
appear in Persian sources); T. Halasi-Kun, The 
Caucasus, an Ethno-Linguistic Survey, in Studia 
Caucasica, i (1967); L.N.Gumilyov, Drevnie 
Tqyurki ("The Ancient Türks"), Moscow 1967 
(useful, but often fanciful study); Gy. Németh, 
A Bashkir foldi magyar dshazdrél (‘On the Ancient 
Hungarian Homeland in the Bashkir Country”), 
in Élet és Tudomány, xiii (1966) (brief, but very 
important); I. Boba, Nomads, Northmen and 
Slavs, The Hague-Wiesbaden 1967 (important, 
iconoclastic, but not always convincing); J. 
Wiesner, J. V. Farkas et al., Die Kulturen der 
eurasischen Völker, Frankfurt-am-Main 1968; 
A. Kollautz, H. Miyakawa, Geschichte und Kultur 
eines võlkerwanderungszeitlichen Nomadenvolkes 
(Die Jou-jan der Mongolei und die Awaren in 
Mitteleuropa), Klagenfurt 1970 (important); A. 
N. Kurat, IV-XVIII  yüzyWlarda karadeniz 
kuzeyindeki Türk kavimleri ve devletleri, Ankara 
1972 (brief, not always critical). 
(W. BARTHOLD — P. B. GoLpEN) 
KHAÁZIN (4), usual pl. kkuzzān (the pl. khazana 
is found in the Ķur’ān in XXXIX, 71, 73, etc. for 
the angels who guard Paradise and Hell), liter- 
ally, “he who keeps safe, stores something away”, 
a term of mediaeval Islamic administra- 
tion for certain members of the financial depart- 
ments (on which see BAYT AL-MĀL and, for 
Ottoman times, also KHAZINE) and also of the 
chancery. It was used in *Abbásid times, for there 
was prominent in the early 4th/1oth century Mu’nis 
al-Khazin (so-called in the sources to distinguish 
him from the commander of the guard Mu’nis 
al-Muzaffar [g.v.], an associate of the vizier Ibn 
al-Furat’s in a kind of regency council, a/-sádát, 
set up when al-Muktadir regained the throne in 
296/908 after the failure of Ibn al-Mu‘tazzi’s putsch; 
Sourdel has suggested that Mu?nis may have been 


! the treasurer of the personal revenues (mà! al- 


khass) of the caliph (Le vizirat ‘abbdaside, ii, 387-8, 
742). But the term kházin could equally be used at 
this time for quite menial and lowly members of 
the caliphal household; in his detailing of the bud- 
get for 306/918-19, Hilal al-Sabi? enumerates the 
wages of such servants as those who kept the stores 
of bedding (kkuzzdn al-farash) and the one who 
kept the supply of candles (kházin al-sham‘), these 
being classed with the attendants of the private 
chambers and the audience hall, the porters, etc. 
(Wuzaraà?, ed. «Abd al-Sattàr Farádj, Cairo 1958, 
23). 

We have some information from treatises on 
finance and administration in Egypt about the 
term's usage there under the Fátimids, Ayyübids 
and Mamliks. According to Ibn al-Mammáti (d. 
606/1209 [g..), the khàzin was a secretary in the 
Diwan al-Mál who collected the taxes paid in kind 
(ghallat) and stored them in the state granaries and 
warehouses, giving out receipts (bard?at [see BARA?A. 
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iJ) for these, and also securing the repayment (mur- 
tadji‘) of advances to the cultivators of seed (takdwi) ; 
he kept an inventory of the holdings, for which he 
was strictly accountable, and then issued the pro- 
duce when required (A.S. Cooper, Ibn Mammati's 
rules for the ministries: translation with commentary 
of Qawanin al-Dawawin, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley, Ph.D. thesis 1973, unpublished, 238, 244; Cl. 
Cahen, Contribution à l'étude des impôts dans L'Égyp- 
te médiévale, in JESHO, v (1962), 269-70 (citing 
Makhzūmī); Hassanein Rabie, The financial system 
of Egypt, A.H. 564-741|[A.D. 1169-1341, London 
1972, 160-1). An extension of this function of store- 
keeper is that of keeper of books or librarian (kAdzin 
al-kutub), whose duties included the careful guard- 
ing of books and their issue only against pledges 
of the equivalent value (Subki, Mu‘id al-ni‘am 
wa-mubid al-nikam, ed. Muh. ‘Ali al-Nadjdjar et 
alii, Cairo 1367/ 1948, 111, and see further, KHIZA- 
NA), 

However, the term was also used simultaneously 
in Egyptian administration for an official in the 
chancery or Diwan al-Insha? who acted as registry 
clerk and archivist in the department. According 
to the Kánün diwan al-rasa1l of Ibn al-Sayrafi 
(died 542/1147 [q.v.]), the head of the Diwan had 
under him seven secretaries for various specialist 
jobs plus’ two non-specialists, the kházin and the 
hadjib or doorkeeper of the office. Whilst not re- 
quired to possess the encyclopaedic knowledge of 
adab and of administrative procedures required of 


the katib, the khazin had to be a man of intelligence : 
and the highest probity, for he kept the record of : 
all incoming and outgoing chancery documents, : 


placing copies of all letters sent out plus the ori- 
ginals of those received in a file or portfolio (idbára, 
pl. adábir) for each separate month. Hence if he was 
susceptible to corruption, he coud easily abstract 
confidential documents, and Ibn al-Sayrafi accord- 
ingly states that “the guiding reins of the whole 
diwan are in his hands" (cited in Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-afshá, i, 135-6, cf. W. Bjorkman, Beiträge 
zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen 
Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 22, 39, 89). 
Bibliography : Given in the article. 
(C. E. BoswoRTH) 

AL-KHÁZIN, ABO DjA'FAR MUHAMMAD B. 
MUHAMMAD B. AL-HUSAYN AL-KHURASANI, astron- 
omer and mathematician, originally from Khura- 
sàn (not to be confused with al-Khàzini [g.v.]). He 
was a protégé of Abu 'l-Fadl Ibn al-‘Amid (d. 359/ 
969-70), minister in Rayy of the Buwayhid Rukn al- 
Dawla (326-66/937-76), and died between 350/961 
and 360/971. 

Amongst his purely mathematical works, the 
Fihrist, 282, ed. Cairo 393, and Ibn al-Kifti, 396, ed. 
Cairo 259, cite a Kitab al-Masàá^il al-t*adadiyya (now 
lost), whilst Nasir al-Din al-Jusi, K. Shaki al- 
kaftà? Istanbul 1891, 148-51, mentions the Majálib 
djuzryya, mayl al-muydl al-djureiyya wa 'I-mafalit 
fi ’l-kiiva al-mustakima, which contained a demon- 
stration of the theorem of the sine for right-angled 
spherical triangles. According to the Fihrist, 266, 
ed. Cairo 371, he wrote a commentary on the Ek- 
ments of Euclid, but the only part of this which sur- 
vives, in several manuscripts, is the commentary on 
the opening of Book X. Aba Nasr Mansir, Risdla 
fi taship ma wakaa li-Abì Djafar al-Khāzin min 
al-sahw fi zidj al-safa’th, in Ras@il Abt Nasr ilā 
'I-Birüni, Hyderabad 1948, 3, speaks of “this book on 
the Elements of geometry", and we know that he set 
forth a defective proof of the-fifth postulate of Euclid; 
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ms. 1014 Leiden contains the reply of Abu 'l-Djüd 
Muhammad b. al-Layth to a geometrical problem 
set out by al-Khazin. Moreover, it was possibly our 
al- Khazin who demonstrated, with a method closely 
connected with Hero’s procedure in his Dioptra, 
the formula of this latter author for finding out the 
surface of a triangle as a function of its sides. By 
using conic sections, he resolved the so-called equa- 
tion of al-Mahani (8 + a*b = c x). 

One of his best-known atronomical works is the 
Zidj al-safá^ih (table of the plates of the astrolabe ?), 
which he wrote for Ibn al-tAmid (al-Birüni, Tahdid 
nihdyat al-amakin, in RIMA, viii (1962), 119-20); 
two brief chapters concerning astronomical instru- 
ments in ms. Berlin 5857 may conceivably belong to 
this work, which Ibn al-Kifti considered as the 
finest and most splendid on the subject. According 
to al-Birüni, Aihár, 326, in this work the author 
adequately sets forth the theory of the trepidation 
of the equinoxes along an 8? arc. The same author, in 
an obscure passage of the Tamhid al-mustakarr 
li-tahkik ma‘na ’l-mamarr when he deals with the 
question of the transit in depth (comparison of the 
vector radii of two consecutive planets, each in 
relationship to its own maximum and minimum 
distance), states that al-Khazini dealt correctly 
with the problem in his Zidj al-safa’th, although he 
was mistaken in another, unspecified work; he also 
sets forth the criticisms levelled by al-Khazin against 
Abia Ma‘shar on this topic (On transits, tr. M. Saf- 
fouri and A. Ifram, comm. by E. S. Kennedy, Beirut 
1959, 85-7, 172). Abu ’Il-Djid Muhammad b. al- 
Layth reproduces (ms. Leiden Or. 168 (4)) al- Khàzin's 
assertion in the zidj al-safa>ik rhat he could calculate 
the chord of an angle of 1° provided that it were 
possible to trisect the angle. Abii Nasr Mansir 
devotes the risala mentioned above to the cor- 
rection of certain errors made by al-Khàzin in this 
work. It can accordingly be deduced that the Zidj 
al-safa@’ih included at least two makdlas, together 
with a third one in which the author dealt with the 
following topics: a method for determining the 
ascendant, when the degree of the “midpoint of the 
heavens” was known but the oblique ascension was 
unknown (R. fi tashih..., 4-14); the way of deter- 
mining the meridian when the degree of the sun is 
known (15-33); the determining of the azimut of the 
kibla "by means of the instrument" (bi 'àla = 
astrolabe?, 33-9); the movement of the apogees 
(39-42); and in a spherical triangle, if the sides are 
known, the angles are also known, and vice-versa. 
This last topic was one of those about which he 
corresponded with Ibrahim b. Sinan (42-9). 

Al-Khazin also wrote a commentary on the Alma- 
gest in which he gave information about the value 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic (23°35’) obtained by 
the Bani Misa at Baghdad in 254/868 (al-Birüni, 
Tahdid, 95), and also about the observations, like- 
wise made at Baghdad in the year 212 of the Yazdi- 
girdi era/844 A.D. by Khalid al-Marwarrüdhi, ‘Ali 
b. *Isà al-Harràáni and Sanad b. ‘Ali, in the course 
of which the length of the spring and summer was 
determined (al-Birüni, ai-Kánün al-mas*üdi,H ydera- 
bad 1954, ii, 653; on this work, see also al-Tüsi, 
Shakl al-kaffà?, 123). In another work, now lost and 
which had the title Sirr al-*álamin, al- Khàzin prob- 
ably set forth his theory according to which the 
heavenly spheres are solid, and developed the earlier 
ideas of Ptolemy's Planetary hypotheses; this latter 
theory was later set forth by Ibn al-Haytham and 
al-Kharaki [gg.v.. Al-Khàzin was furthermore the 
author of a al-Madkhal al-kabir ila ‘ilm al-nudjim, 
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in which were set forth two methods of determining 
the ‘alamat Muharram (sc. the day of the week 
corresponding to the rst Muharram in any given 
year, cf. al-Birani, Athér, 202-3). In an unspecified 
work, he tried to pin down exactly the date of the 
Jewish Passover in the year of Jesus’s crucifixion 
(idem, Kaniin, i, 332). Finally, we know that in a 
Kitáb fi 'l-ab*ád wa 'l-adjrám, he gave the diameters 
of stars between the first and the sixth magnitudes, 
but without specifying whether these calculations 
were his own personal ones or how he had arrived at 
then (ibid., iii, 1312). 

Al-Khazin seems to have been an astronomer who 
made practical observations. He is associated with 
one or more determinations of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic; according to al-Birini, Takdid, 98, he was 
present when Abu 'l-Fadl al-Harawi made his obser- 
vations in 348/959, which gave the value £ = 23°40”. 
‘Alf b. Ahmad al-Nasawi also speaks of the deter- 
mining of e made by al-Khàzin and a certain number 
of colleagues, by means of a circle ca. 4 m. (in dia- 
meter?), but does not mention any date or place; 
according to yet another source, al- Khàzin measured 
€ at Edessa in 359/970. At all events, al- Kházin and 
Ibrahim b. Sinan were both advocates of the idea of 
a progressive diminution of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic caused by the movement of its poles round 
“a point” (al-Birüni, Tahdid, ror). It is also of in- 
terest to mention that according to al-Birüni, 
Athar, 258-9, Tahdid, 57-8, and Kánün, 630-2, al- 
Khazin wrote a makála in which he put forward the 
idea of a solar model different from that of Ptolemy, 
and without having recourse to eccentrics or epi- 
cycles: viz., the sun goes round the centre of the 
universe in a path which is circular but moving with 
irregular speed, and a point situated on the line of 
the apsides and different from the centre of the 
universe is the centre of the uniform movement of 
the sun. This system finds its justification in the 
fact that, according to al-Khàzin, Ptolemy failed to 
observe any change in the apparent diameter of the 
sun in the course of the year. The same system was 
set forth by Henry of Hesse (1325-97) in his De 
reprobatione ecentricorum et epiciclorum (cf. Claudia 
Kren, in Isis, lix (1968), 269-81), but it is not easy to 
see any possible connection between the two authors. 
Finally, one may note that Ibn Khaldün in his 
Prolegomena, tr. de Slane, i, 111, tr. Rosenthal, i, 
115, tr. Monteil, i, 114, gives al-Khazin’s determina- 
tion of the latitudes corresponding to the seven 
climates. 
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KHAZINE (4. Khazīna), state treasury. 

In Turkish, the word khazine acquired a meaning 
close to this at least in the 7th/13th century (Tani- 
klarile tarama sözlüğü, Ankara 1967, iii, 1907) and 
it was widely used from the 9th/15th century onwards 
to mean *'a place where official and/or private money, 
jewels and various valuables were kept” (Mustafa 
‘Ali, Mewa@ id iil-nefais fi kawa id iil-medjélis, 
Istanbul 1956, 117; O. L. Barkan, Osmanh impera- 
torlugunda zirat ekonominin hukuki ve mali esasları, 
i, Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 370). The word in 
popular usage gradually took the form of khasne, 
and came to be used as a place for storing any kind of 
goods or for storing water (Ahmed Wefik, Lehdje-i 
*Othmàni, Istanbul 1293, i, 547). 

In Ottoman government organisation, the khasine 
was the place where the state's cash and resources 
were kept; hence there could be only one khazine in 
existence at the time the state organisation first de- 
veloped. However, at a later stage of development, 
there were two treasuries, an inner (enderün) treas- 
ury and an outer (birün, tashna) treasury. The inner 
treasury was kept in the Harem section of the Palace, 
and was a reserve treasury; it was guarded by the 
Treasury Wardens (khazine koghusu) inaugurated by 
Sultan Mehemmed Fatih and comprised at that 
time three officers (Ahmed Refik, Fatih devrine 
‘@id wethikalar, in TOEM (1339), 5); their number 
was increased to sixty at the end of the roth/16th 
century. Both the inner and the outer treasuries 
were maintained by the body of treasurers, who 
were directed by a Head Treasurer (Bash Khatinedar). 
Between the years 933-4/1527-8 there were 10 officers, 
including the Head Treasurer, working in the inner 
treasury, and 9 people, including the head treasurer, 
employed in the outer treasury (0. L. Barkan, 
H.933-934 (M. 1527-1528) mali yılına ait bütče örneği, 
in İktisat Fakültesi Mecmuası, xv (Istanbul 1956), 
309, 322). In the official and other documents of 
this time the term kkazīne-i ‘admire denoted the 
principal, i.e. outer, state treasury (Barkan, Kanun- 
lar, 359-61, 363, 399). 

The Inner Treasury was located near the guard 
room in the palace; during the middle years of the 
IIth/i7th century it was managed by a group of 
about rro officials, with a Head Treasurer and a 
Superintendent of the Treasury (Khazinedár ket- 
khiidast) as his assistant (Hezarfen Hiiseyin Celebi, 
Telkhis al-beyan fi Kawdnin-i Al-t ‘Othman, ms. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, f. 18 b). In 1185/1772 there 
were 157 people with a Head Treasurer and an 
assistant Superintendent of the Treasury at their 
head (İsmail Hakkı Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı devletinin 
saray teşkilâtı, Ankara 1945, 316), whereas at the 
end of the r2th/ri8th century the Treasury was 
supervised by the Superintendent of the Treasury, 
with the head clerk of the Treasury under him; the 
seal of the Treasury was kept by the Superintendent 
of the Treasury and its key with the head clerk. When 
it was required to extract something from the 
Treasury, the Sultan’s permission was obtained and 
it was opened in the presence of a number of clerks, 
the operation being registered on the spot and an 
entry being made in the main register. The officials 
working in the Treasury were under strict control, 
and could not fill their own pockets while working. 
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Thus at this time the supervision of the Treasury 
was done by the Superintendent and the aghas of 
the Treasury, whilst the requisitions upon and the 
stocks contained in the Treasury were recorded by 
the clerks of the Treasury (Ta°rikh-i ‘Ata’, i, 198, 
199; for the stocks and a description of the Inner 
Treasury, see J. B. Tavernier, Nouvelle Relation de 
VIntérieur Sérail du Grand Seigneur, Paris 1675, 
109 ff.). After an Ottoman sultan came to the throne, 
he would go to the Treasury and inspect the deposits 
personally. This was an important ceremony, in 
which the interior palace personnel would take part, 
and the head clerk of the Treasury would present 
a register, showing details of the Treasury deposits, 
to the sultan before he entered the Treasury (Celebi- 
zade ‘Asim, Dhayl-i Rashid, Istanbul 1282, 19; 
Ta?rikh-i Atá, i, 254-6). 

The Outer Treasury was under the management 
of the Head Treasurer, as a member of the Exchequer 
or Khazine-yi ‘Amire, who was directly responsible 
to the Defterdár or Minister of Finance. The actual 
expenditure of the State was made from this Treas- 
ury. In 933-4/1527-8 there were in the Khazine-yi 
‘Amire 9 treasurers, under the Defterdár, 32 clerk 
and 23 apprentices, comprising respectively the 
djamáal-i katiban-i Khazine-yi ‘amire and the 
djamá'at-i shagirdan-i Khazine-yi Sadmire, and who 
were attached to the various offices, such as those 
of the rizndmedji (the office in charge of financial 
transactions), the accounts office of Rumelia and that 
of Anatolia, etc. (Barkan, op. cit., 324-6). In 975/ 
1567-8 the clerks of the Exchequer numbered 30 
(Barkan, H. 954-955 (M. 1547-1548) mali yilina 
ait bir osmanlı bütčesi, in İktisat Fakültesi Mec- 
muast, xix (Istanbul 1960), 330). However, not all 
of the state’s wealth in cash was in the Treasury; 
for example the records of the 955/1548 budget show 
that the cash amounted to 36,021,027 akčes, of which 
25,021,027 akées were kept in the Treasury, and 
11,000,000 akées were kept in the cellars of Yedikule; 
the silver and gold coins were mostly in purses, and 
other things were kept loose (Barkan, ibid., 235); 
for the stocks of the Treasury in 975/1567-8, see 291). 
From the end of the roth/r6th century onwards, it 
became difficult for the Exchequer or Khazine-yi 
“amire, that is the Exterior Treasury, to meet ex- 
penses, and it was therefore strengthened by trans- 
fers from the Inner Treasury. Such situations oc- 
curred at the time of military campaigns, and a 
memorandum was drawn up during the reign of 
Mehemmed III (1003-12/1595-1603) showing that 
the practice of reinforcing the Outer Treasury from 
the Inner Treasury when there was difficulty in 
paying the troops dated from the time of Süleymàn 
the Magnificent. However, Mebemmed III came 
strongly to criticise his Defterdár, because there was 
not only cash being paid out from the Outer Treas- 
ury, but also, as was the case with the Inner Treas- 
ury the money intended for presents, such as robes 
of honour and ceremonial swords; these latter were 
if necessary also taken from the Inner Treasury 
(Orhonlu, Osmanh tarihine ait belgeler; Telhisler 
(1597-1607), Istanbul 1970, 33-4, 109). These finan- 
cial subsidies from the Inner to the Outer Treasury 
at times of crisis had to be returned later. In actual 
fact, the Inner Treasury had come into existence 
from the surplus of the Outer Treasury; in other 
words, the surplus income of the Outer Treasury 
was placed in reserve as an income from the Inner 
Treasury, and it was in turn obliged to meet the 
expenses of the Outer Treasury. For instance, the 
surplus of the annual income from Egypt formed 
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the income of the Inner Treasury; likewise when 
there was surplus money in the Outer Treasury, it 
was transferred to the Inner Treasury in order to 
prevent excessive expenditure. The other sources 
for the income of the Inner Treasury came from the 
customs of Baghdad and the estates of those dying 
without heirs. (Ràshid, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1282, i, 
359-60; Findiklili Mehmed Agha, Siahdár Ta?rikhi, 
ed. Ahmed Refik, Istanbul 1928, ii, 306; Ta>vikhi 
Sami Shakir Subhi, Istanbul 1198, 43a; also see 
Halil Sahillioglu, Sivis year crises in the Ottoman 
Empire, in Studies in the economic history of the 
Middle East, ed. M. A. Cook, London 1970, 242 ff.). 

The annual income of a province sent to the 
capital was also called Khazine. For example, the 
money sent from Egypt was called the Irsáliyye 
Khazinesi or Forwarding Treasury (see S. J. Shaw, 
The Budget of Ottoman Egypt 1005-1006|1596-1597, 
1968, 13-14). The various provinces of Rumelia and 
Anatolia also sent the surplus of local income to the 
capital, and the amount sent was termed Khazine, 
such as the Treasury of Baghdad, the Treasury of 
Erzurum, etc. However, when the budget of a prov- 
ince was overstrained by political disturbance or 
war, with more troops under arms than the province 
could support, the deficit would be met by a supple- 
mentary Khazine sent out from Istanbul or from the 
neighbouring provinces (Sahillioğlu, Osmanlı idare- 
Sinde Kibris’in ilk yil bütçesi, in TTK, Belgeler, 
iv (Ankara 1969), 2-4; for the subsidies sent from 
Istanbul to certain provinces, and from the provinces 
to Istanbul in 1213/1798, see Halis Cinlioglu, Os- 
manlilar zamaninda Tokat, Tokat 1951, 16). Moreover, 
the taxes collected in a province were also called a 
“treasury”; at the same time, the financial office 
which assumed the responsibility for this was termed 
“the provincial treasury” (wildyet khazinesi). The 
use of the word “treasury” in this way indicates 
that it was used as the equivalent of "finance" in 
general or of the financial department (defterdarlik). 
For example, tax policy in Aleppo was determined 
according to the registers kept in ''the treasury of 
Aleppo", that is, in the finance office (Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 142, 209). 

The money brought to the Khazine-i Sdmire was 
examined by the official in charge of weighing and 
assaying (weszan, weznedér), who decided whether 
there was any spurious coinage and whether the total 
was correct. The money put into or taken out of the 
treasury was registered and recorded by the clerks 
sitting in a row behind the defterdars, and at their 
side were the weighers and assayers, who would count 
and fix the value of the money. The equipment of the 
latter included braziers and an iron oven, as well as 
scales and balances. After being weighed, the money 
would be put into bags and these bags would be taken 
to the treasury which was beside the assembling 
room before the Diwan-i Humdaytin (J. Chesneau, 
Le Voyage de Monsieur d’Araman, ed. Ch. Schefer, 
Paris 1887, 237-8; Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı devletinin 
merkez ve bahriye teşkilátı, Ankara 1948, 369-70). 

The word “treasury” gradually came to be used 
from the end of the roth/16th century onwards with 
a more diffused meaning in Ottoman usage. Thus the 
collected monies set apart for the supplying of a 
fortress garrison (eg. that of Egri in 1011/1602) 
was called a “treasury” (see Orhonlu, op. cit., 39-41, 
43, 52). In time of war, the money required for every 
kind of the soldiers! needs, and the state treasury 
containing the treasury registers were sent along 
with the army under the title of the “army treasury” 
(Ordu Khazinesi). The army treasury was transported 





in chests on camels, and was kept under the guard of 
Janissary cavalrymen in the Treasury tent at halting 
places. Jt was therefore necessary that the defterdars 
should accompany the Sultan and the Grand Vizier 
on campaigns, taking with them the treasury re- 
gisters in order to record the daily expenditure in 
detail. The treasury registers, together with the 
army treasury, were kept in the Treasury tent 
(Feridün Bey, Münshe'àt al-seláfin, !stanbul 1274, 
i, 589-90; Na'imà, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1280, i, 94; cf. 
Findiklili Mehmed Agha, Nusret-nadme, simplified 
version by Ísmet Parmaksizoflu, Istanbul 1962-4, 
i, 171, 281, 294, 299-300). In order to give an idea of 
the size of the army treasury, one may note that 
there were 26 trains of camels assigned to carry the 
treasury for the army commanded by the Vizier 
Lala Mustafa Pasha during the Persian campaign of 
986/1578 (Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü, 
Kâmil Kepeci tasnifi, Ruus defteri, no 232, p. 397). 

The Interior Treasury was still richer in money and 
goods than the Khazine-i ‘Amire at the end of the 
12th/18th century. Even at this period, there was 
very little aid given from the inner treasury to the 
Khazine-i ‘Amire or Outer Treasury, except in time 
of wars and financial crises. Nevertheless, these 
subsidies were credits and were returnable, as was the 
case in earlier times. In times of crisis, confiscation 
was often resorted to whenever the state treasury 
was in financial straits; these confiscations were 
usually of the wealth of officials, see Cavid Baysun, 
1A, art. Miisadere. 

The losses of territory by the state during the 
various wars necessitated a reorganisation of the 
inner and outer treasuries. The need to find a new 
source of income led to the foundation of the “new 
receipts treasury", irad-i djedid khazinesi. Some 
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sources of income were assigned to the new treasury, ; 


and whenever there was an annual surplus of more 
than ro purses from the income of the state lands and 
the Haramayn, it was also transferred to this treas- 
ury. The “new receipts treasury’ consequently 
grew richer than the state treasury, which was 
deprived of some of its income, so that further re- 
organisation became necessary (Djewdet, Ta?rikh, 
Istanbul 1309, vi, 272-3; ‘Asim, Ta?rikh, ii, 356). 
The ‘‘new receipts treasury" continued its existence, 
despite its ups and downs, during the reign of Selim 
III (see Enver Ziya Karal, II. Selimin Hatt-ı 
Humayunları, Ankara 1946, 89, 92-3), but it was 
abolished after he was deposed (Başbakanlık Arşiv 
Genel Müdürlüğü, Hattı Humayun Vesikaları, 
no. 19418). As a result, part of the “new receipts 
treasury” ’s income was stopped and the rest trans- 
ferred to the treasury of the mint, the darbkhane-yi 
‘admire khazinest, which was a branch of the inner 
treasury. Thus state expenditure was met, as before, 
from the state treasury, and the surplus income was 
transferred to the inner treasury, the latter once 
more serving as a reserve treasury giving subsidies 
to the outer treasury in times of war or crisis. In 
the roth century, changes began to be made in the 
Ottoman financial system. From 1820 onwards, 
about 15 of the Anatolian sandjaks began to be 
governed by lieutenant-governors or miuitesellims, 
without the appointment of provincial governors or 
walis, and of mutasarrifs in the sandjaks, and the 


income assigned to the walis and mutasarrifs was : 


registered as income to the mukdja‘a treasury, which 


was the treasury for the sigümiyye or new army. | 
After the abolition of the Janissary corps and the | 





timar system, the financial department was in 1834 | 


divided into two, the khazine-yi ‘admire, and the 
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mansura khazinest, which supervised the income 
and expenditure of the Imperial army (mihimme-yi 
‘askeriyye). At the death of Mahmid II in 1255/ 
1839, there were the khazine-yi ‘dmire and exche- 
quers for the mukdaja‘a, the munitions manufacture 
(bàrüd-kháne) the awkàf, the Haramayn and the 
zahire in existence. With the establishment of 
separate ministries and government offices, it ap- 
pears that branches of the treasury such as the 
dockyard, the arsenal, the kitchen, the zahire and 
the Haramayn acquired a more definite shape. Each 
one of these branches of the treasury had an emin 
or superintendent, and a treasury assistant (ketkhiida) 
(Mustafa Nari Pasha, Netayidj tl-wuku‘at, Istanbul 
1329, iv, 114-5, 118). 

Formerly there was a special imperial treasury 
(dieyb-i humáyün khazinesi) for the private expen- 
diture of the sovereign, and then in 1839 the office of 
the Sultan's privy purse (Khazine-yi khàssa dá^iresi), 
in charge of the palace income and expenditure, was 
established. Because the property owned by the ruler 
was at this time all transferred to the state treasury, 
this office, which was made into a ministry, looked 
after the part of the estates and property left to the 
sovereign on condition of paying tax. The ministry 
of the Khazine-yi Khàssa continued in existence 
until 1908. 

The Ministry of Finance was founded on 28th 
February 1838 and the financial matters, which were 
then in chaos, were more centralised. During the 
first months of *Abd al-Mediid's reign, the Finance 
Ministry was abolished and divided into the financial 
department of the exchequer (nezdret-i khazine-yi 
‘amire defterdérlight) and that of the mukdta‘a 
treasury, but the Ministry of Finance was re-estab- 
lished in 1840 (Mehmed Thiiriyya, Nukhbet iil- 
wekà yi*, Istanbul 1298, i, 48-9, 63, 72). 

In 1871 it was decided to divide the ongoing ex- 
penditure into two headings for the annual budget 
(devletiñ muwazane defteri), the first was for specified 
and private expenditure for every government office, 
and the other was for the general expenditure 
incurred in the Ministry of Finance. For the first 
heading, there were included the Sultan’s privy 
purse, the military treasury, the treasury of the 
dockyards for naval expenditure, the appropriation 
for the salaries of judges and Shari‘a matters, the 
awkaf treasury, the appropriation for internal 
domestic affairs, the appropriation for foreign 
affairs, the financial appropriation for the finance 
organisation abroad, the appropriation for trade and 
public works, and the appropriation for public 
education. Apart from the privy purse treasury or 
Rhazine-yi khassa, every ministry and office was 
required to submit a register in the following year 
showing its annual expenditure and the payments 
for unexpected outlays which had been taken from 
the financial treasury (méliyye khazinesi) for details, 
see Dustür, 1st Series, Istanbul 1289), ii, 70 ff.); 
the provinces were also to submit a budget and send 
the registers of balance, which they had pepared, 
to the financial treasury. 
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1939, 46-62; W. Eton, A survey of the Turkish 
empire, London 1799, 39ff., 5off.; P. Rycaut, 
The present state of the Ottoman empire, London, 
1668, 36, 57; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic society 
and the West, London 1950-7, i/1, 78, 128, 136, 
149, i/2, 9-10; von Hammer, Síaatsverfassung, 
repr. 1963, ii, 25-6, 168 ff.; M. Baudier, Histoire 
général du Serrail et de la Cour du Grand Seigneur 
des Turcs, Paris 1632, 96ff.; M. Z. Pakalın, 
Osmanli tarihi deyimleri ve terimleri sözlüğü, 
Istanbul 1971, i, 785-94; A. du Velay, Essai sur 
Vhistoire financière de la Turquie depuis le règne 
du Sultan Mahmud II jusqu'à nos jours, Paris 
1903; L. Fekete, Die Siyáqat-schrift in. der. tür- 
kischen Finanzverwaltung, Budapest 1955, i, 98-101. 
See also Khfdir Ilyas, Lefa?if-i Enderiin, Istanbul 
1276; the author was educated in the palace and 
worked in the treasury, and in his book mentions 
occasionally the workings of the enderün treasury 
during the period 1812-30. (C. ORHONLU) 
AL-KHAÁZINI, Asu '1-FATH ‘ABD AL-RAHMAÁN 
(or ABOU Mansor ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN or ABU ABD AL- 
RauMAN Mansoor), astronomer and physician who 
lived in Persia at the opening of the 6th/12th century. 
He is occasionally confused with Ibn al-Haytham, 
al-Khazinf and other authors bearing similar names 
and writing on the same topics. He was in origin a 
young Greek slave of ‘Ali b. Muhammad, treasurer 
of the court in Marw; his master took it upon him- 
self to give him the best possible education, but we 
have virtually no biographical details, and we merely 
know that he was a man of austere morality, that 
he had some pupils and that he enjoyed the patron- 
age of the Saldjik sultan Sandjar b. Malik-Shah 
(511-52/1117-57). 

He wrote the following works: (1) al-Zidj al- 
mu'tabar al-sandjari al-sulfáni, astronomical tables 
dedicated to Sandjar and based on his personal ob- 
servations, of which he made a résumé in 525/1130. 
These were utilised, either directly or indirectly, 
by the Byzantine scholars George Chrysococces (in 
Trebizond, ca. 1335-46) and Theodore Meliteniotes 
(in Constantinople, ca. 1360-88). In the contents of 
these works one always finds the ephemerides of the 
pseudo-planet Kayd. (2) Risala fi 'l-dlat (or al-alat 
al-‘adjiba al-rasadiy ya) on astronomical] instruments. 
(3) K. Mizàn al-hikma, written in 515/1121. This 
is a basic work on the hydrostatic balance, whose 
varieties are classified here according to the number 
of scales or pans; there is a defective but useful 
edition of Hyderabad 1359/1940. It comprises eight 
discourses (makdlas) divided into chapters (babs) 
and subdivided into sections (fasis), and contains a 
series of theorems deriving from the classic works of 
Archimedes, Euclid and Menelaus; it describes the 
areometer of Pappus; it uses frequently the works of 
Muslim predecessors like Thábit b. Kurra, Abi 
Sahl al-Kühi, al-Asfizàri, al-Ràzi, "Umar Khayyam, 
and above all, al-Birüni, whose picnometer it des- 
cribes; it touches upon traditional problems, like 
the determining of the law of alloys or the well- 
known one of the chess-board (calculation of a 
geometrical progression); and it explains the use of 
proportions and above all describes al-Khazini’s 
hydrostatic balance [see MIZAN] which was superior 
in its accuracy to all those constructed by his pre- 
decessors. The concept of weight which emerges 
from his work stems clearly from Archimedes, and 
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according to his definition (1, l. r) it is the force 
inherent in solid bodies which causes them to move, 
of their own accord, in a straight line towards the 
centre of the earth and towards this centre alone; 
this force, in turn, depends upon the density of the 
body. Al-Khazin! also has some idea of the influence 
of temperature on density, and his tables of specific 
weights are in general correct. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 902; Sarton, 
Introduction, iif, 216; Suter, 122 (no. 293), 226; 
Bayhaki, Tatimma, Lahore 1935, 161-2. There is 
a basic study by R. E. Hall, in Dictionary of 
scientific biography, vii, New York 1973, 335-51, 
s.v. Amongst the works mentioned above, only 
the Mizàán al-hikma has been edited (Hyderabad 
1359/1940 and Cairo 1947); see on it N. Khanikoff, 
Analysis and extracts of Kitab mizàn al-hikma... 
by al-Khazini in the twelfth century, in JAOS, 
vi (1859), 1-128, and E. Wiedemann, Au/fsdtze 
zur arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, Hildesheim 
1970, indices. (J. VERNET) 
AL-KHAZIR, a right-bank affluent of the Greater 
Zab river [see ZAB], which drains the küra of Nakhla, 
to the east of Mawsil; locally, it is called Barrishü. 
It was on the banks of this river that there took 
place, on 10 Muharram 67/6 August 686, a decisive 
battle between Ibráhim b. Málik al-Ashtar [q.v] 
and ‘Ubayd Allāh b. Ziyád [g.v.]. After having 
suffered a defeat at ‘Ayn Warda [q.v.], SUbayd Allah 
made for ‘Irak with his army, but was intercepted 
by the forces of Ibn al-Ashtar, who was fighting in 
the name of al-Mükhtàr [g.v.]. According to tradition, 
fUmayr b. al-Hubàb al-Sulami, who commanded 
the right (or left?) wing of Ibn Ziyad's army, wished 
to get vengeance for the defeat suffered at Mardj 
Rahit {g.v.] by the tribes of Mudar. Since he had 
formerly been Ibn al-Ashtar's secretary, he met the 
latter secretly and betrayed his own leader. Thanks 
to this act of treachery, Ibn al-Ashtar defeated Ibn 
Ziyàd, who was killed in the fighting together with 
several other Syrian leading figures. Another battle 
of very minor importance took place at Ma'rüba 
on the banks of the Khazir in 293/905-6, see Canard, 
H'amdanides, 342. 
Bibliography: Yàküt, s.v.; Tabari, index; 
Mas‘tdi, Murad], index; Mubarrad, Kaéamil, 
Cairo 1353/1938, 1012-13; see also KaLB B. WA- 
BARA, CUBAYD ALLAH B. Z1YAD. (Ep.) 

KHAZNADAR, KHAZINDAR, variants of 
khizàánadàár, "Keeper of the treasury” in 
Mamlük usage. It is a compound of Arabic khizána, 
meaning treasury, and Persian dar, meaning keeper; 
according to Kalkashandi (Subk, v, 463) ‘‘fast- 
talking scribes” transferred the alif from the second 
to the first syllable and dropped the £2? marbüfa 
from khizana, thereby producing khazindar, which 
is the form found most frequently in Mamluk texts. 

According to Ibn Taghribird! (Nudjtim, Cairo, 
vii, 183-4) the khis@nadar was one of several offices 
that Sultan Baybers al-Bundukdàri either intro- 
duced or transformed, assigning them to military 
personnel. In addition to the khazindàr, these in- 
cluded the dawadar, amir Akhür, sarükhür, sukát, 
djámadáriyya,  hudjdjáb, rw us  al-hwwab, amir 
Siláh, amir madjlis and amir shikàár. The context in 
which this passage occurs would suggest that Bay- 
bars made these innovations under the influence 
of Mongol practice. During the Fatimid period this 
official was called sàhib bayt al-mál, according to 
Kalkashandi (iii, 481). 

Although the term was used in Mamlük times for 
any person who served as keeper of treasuries—to the 
caliph, for example, or to an amir—it refers in par- 
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ticular to the officer who acted in this capacity for 
the Mamlik sultan in Cairo. Originally the office was 
given to an amir of forty, but later was upgraded 
and was filled by an amir of one hundred. The office 
ranks as twelfth among the twenty-five positions 
listed by Kalkashandi as reserved for military per- 
sonnel in attendance on the sultan. Furthermore, the 
kházindár was almost certainly overshadowed by 
the civilian naàgir al-khdss, who, during his heyday 
in the Bahri period, often exercised almost complete 
control over the sultan’s financial affairs. 


The 
primary duties of the kkazindār were custodianship ; 





of the sultan's treasuries (cash and otherwise) and : 


distribution of gifts on certain ceremonial occasions. 
These duties were at times divided among three 
keepers. The kházindàr al-ginf was responsible for 
the sultan's precious fabrics (brocades, embroideries, 
silks), gold saddlery, and furs; this official worked 


in conjunction with the názir al-kháss. The khaázindàr ` 


al-Cayn had custody of the sultan’s jewels; since 
these were kept in the harem, this functionary 
was a eunuch. The khdzindar al-kis was responsible 
for distributing alms to the needy during royal 
processionals and to the sultan’s guests on ceremo- 


nial occasions. In Damascus the viceroy appointed ' 


four eunuch amirs as khizandariyya; 


they were : 


responsible for the royal robes of honour and other ; 


gifts stored there. 

In Ottoman Egypt, the khazinedár was in charge 
of the Imperial Treasury, and variants of this title 
were given to similar officials elsewhere in the Otto- 
man empire. Khazanadar and khazinadar were also 
used as titles for officials in India under the Dihli 
sultans and the Mughals. 

Bibliography: M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie à l'époque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 
Ix-Ixi; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjaim, Cairo vii, 182-6; 
Kalkashandi, Subh, iii, 481, iv, 20, 21, 186, 191, 


v, 92, 457, 462-3; I. H. Qureshi, The adminis- : 


tration of the Mughul empire, Karachi 1966, 235; 
idem, The administration of the sultanate of Delhi, 
Lahore, 1944, 65; Stanford J. Shaw, The financial 


and administrative organization and development of | 
Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798, Princeton 1962, index. | 


(D. P. LITTLE) 

KHAZNADAR, MusTAFÀ [see MUSTAFA KHAZNA- 
DAR]. 

AL-KHAZRADJ, one of the two mam Arab tribes 
in Medina. With the other tribe, al-Aws (q.v.], itformed 
the Bani Kayla in pre-Islamic times and the Ansar 
[q.v.] or “helpers” (sc. of Muhammad) under Islam. 
The ancestors of al-Khazradj are given under al-Aws. 
The following are the main subdivisions of the tribe: 


al-Khazradj 
T al-Harith ‘Awf = Djusham 
ds | a Sa‘ida | 
Ghanm e Tazid id 
al-Nadidiàr sum a 
(al-Hub. 
Salim Salima ‘Amir 
(Kawakila) 
1 
Malik ‘Adi Mazin Dinar Zurayk Bayada 
Al-Khazradj and al-Aws settled together in 


Yathrib or Medina after leaving the Yemen, and 
for a time were subordinate to the Jews there. The 
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leader in gaining independence from the Jews was 
Malik b. al-‘Adjlan of the clan of Salim (Kawakila) 
of al-Khazradj. It is doubtful, however, whether at 
this time al-Khazradj was thought of as a unity, for 
the effective units seem to have been certain sub- 
divisions, which may be called “clans”. It was 
groups of these which were involved in the feuds in 
Medina before the /idjra. In the Constitution of 
Medina (Ibn Hisham, 341-4) there is no mention of 
al-Khazradj but only of its five clans: al-Nadjdjar, 
al-Harith, ‘Awf, Sa‘ida and Djusham. 

In the period before the Aidjra, one of the prom- 
inent men among al-Khazradj was ‘Amr b. al- 
Nu‘man of Bayada. He gained some advantages 
over the neighbouring clan of Zurayk, and later 
appears to have been involved along with al-Harith 
in fighting against some clans of al-Aws. Hostilities 
increased until about 617 there took place the battle 
of Bu'áth [q.v.] in which ‘Amr b. al-Nu‘man with 
support from al-Nadjdjar and some nomads de- 
feated various groups of Awsis and others under 
Hudayr b. Simàk. Both leaders were killed. Two 
important Khazradjis, ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy of B. 
al-Hubla and ‘Amr b. Djamūh of Salima, were 
neutral at this period. ‘Abd Allāh b. Ubayy [g.v.] 
hoped, before the coming of Muhammad, that he 
might have become “king” of Medina. 

The Khazradjis seem to have been more numerous 
and more enthusiastic Muslims than the Awsis; 
Io at the first ‘Akaba agreement as against 2; 62 
at the second ‘Akaba agreement as against 11; 9 
nukabà? as against 3; 175 men at Badr as against 63; 
228 women named by Ibn Sa‘d as against r2r. 

Khazradji poets included Hassàn b. Thàbit of 
Maghàla of al-Nadjdjàr [g.v.], Ka*b b. Malik of 
Salima [q.v.] and ‘Abd Allah b. Rawaha of al-Harith 
[q.v.]. Many descendants of the last were later found 
in Spain. During the Umayyad period, the Khazradjis 
mostly supported the ruling dynasty, but al-Nu*màn 
b. Bashir, governor of Hims, threw in his lot with 
*Abd Allàh b. Zubayr. 

Bibliography: al-Samhidi, Wafa al-Wafa, 
Cairo 1908, i, 116-40 (also Beirut 1971, i), sum- 
marised in F, Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt 
Medina, Gottingen 1860, 32-40; idem, Khuldsat 
al-Wafa?, Mecca 1316; Ibn al-Athir, i, 492-511; 
J. Wellhausen, Medina vor dem Islam, in Skiszen 
und Vorarbeiten, Berlin 1889, iv/1; A. P. Caussin 
de Perceval, Essai sur l'histoire des Arabes avant 
lIslamisme, Paris 1847, 646-90; W. Montgomery 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 151-71. 

(W. MONTGOMERY WATT) 

AL-KHAZRADJI, Div4? AL-DiN ABÜ MUHAMMAD 
SABD ALLAH B. SUTHMAN AL-MALIKI AL-ANDALUSI, 
the author of a long poem which contains a versified 
treatise on Arabic metrics. This poem, entitled 
al-Ramiza al-Shafiya fi “ilmay al-‘artid wa ’l-kafiya, 
is popularly known as al-Kasida al-Khazradjiyya. 

The Khazradjiyya is a didactic poem of 96 verses 
composed in fawil metre containing the essence of 


' al-Khalil b. Abmad's theory of metrics, and was thus 


originally meant to be learnt by heart. Many manu- 
script versions of this work have been preserved, 
but nevertheless almost nothing is known about the 
author. He is mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa (see 
bibliography), who gives no information however 
concerning his life, but he appears to have been 
active during the 7th/13th century in the western 
regions of Islam. His work became widely known in 
the East as a result of numerous commentaries which 
appeared subsequently. 

In the West, the interest of orientalists in the 
Khaszradjiyya seems not to be justified by the rather 
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small intrinsic value of the poem concerned, it being j in the Introduction of Basset’s La Khasradjiyyah. 


only one of many similar compilations of the theory 
of Arabic metrics (see the list of similar works from 
the 4th/roth until the 12th/18th century in ‘arvp). 
The acquaintance of western orientalists with the 
Khazradjiyya can be ascribed to the early text 
edition by Ph. Guadagnoli in his Breves Arabicae 
linguae institutiones (Rome 1642), 286-329, and the 
much later edition an translation by R. Basset in 
his La Khazradjyah (Algiers 1902), which unfor- 
tunately contains many inaccuracies and printing 
errors which are not always corrected. Basset in the 
Introduction to his edition (La Khazradjyah, VII) 
wrongly assumes the author of the Khazradjiyya 
to be identical with a certain Diya? al-Din al-Khaz- 
radji al-Sa‘idi mentioned by al-Makkari (A nalectes, 
Leiden 1871, i, 590). 


Concerning the contents of the poem one may ob- : 


serve the following. If one compares one of the ear- 
liest known versified treatises dealing with metrics, 


for example that of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 328/940) in : 
his al-‘Ikd al-farid (Cairo 1305, iii, 146 ff.) with ' 
: so he says, by the prevailing disregard for the study 


al-Khazradji’s poem, then it becomes clear that 
there is no essential difference in the subjects treated, 
which together form the theory of Arabic metrics 
(farüd). However, apart from this general identity 
in subjects treated, the Khazradjiyya is distinguished 


by its extensive use of separate Arabic letters, these : 
either serving as abbreviations to denote various | 
| fi akhbár al-dawla al-rasüliyya (ed. and tr. Sir J. 
' W. Redhouse and Shaykh Muh. ‘Asal, GMS, iii, 


rhythmic feet (represented by mnemonic words, like 
factlun, mafailun etc.), or—in their numerical 


values—as numbers indicating the ditferent metres , 
(fawil, madid, etc.). Accordingly, this method of | 


treating the theory of metrics made the use of com- 
mentaries indispensable for a better understanding 
of the text. 

The contents of the Khazradjiyya can be summa- 


Bibliography: Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Flügel, 
iii, 340, iv, 201, 203, 536; G. W. Freytag, Dar- 
stellung der arabischen Verskunst, Bonn 1830, 
37-38. Editions of the Kkazradjiyya (in addition 
to the works by Guadagnoli and Basset mentioned 
in the article): MadjmuS min muhimmat al- 
muiün, Cairo 1328/1910, 505-13; edition and 
commentary by al-Damamini, with a second 
commentary added in the margin by Zakariyà? 
al-Ansàri, Cairo 1323/1905. (P. SMoor) 
AL-KHAZRADJI, MuwarrAK AL-DIN ABÜ 'L- 
Hasan ‘ALĪ B. AL-HASAN AL-KHAZRADJĪ AL-ZABĪDĪ, 
called Is Wannás, South Arabian historian who 
wrote under the Turkish Rasülid dynasty [q.v.] in 
the Yaman, d. late 812/early 1410 aged over 70. 
The biographical dictionaries give virtually nothing 
on his life, except that Sakhàwi states that he met 
him in Zabid and that his ancestor Ibn Wahhàs had 
been praised for his learning by the commentator 
Zamakhshari. According to Hadjdji Khalifa, Khaz- 
radji wrote three histories of the Yaman, impelled, 


of history. One was in annalistic form, apparently 
al-“Asdiad al-masbik wa'l-zabardjad al-mahkük fi 
man waliya al-Yaman min al-mulük. One dealt with 
events dynasty by dynasty, al-Kifaya wa’l-ilam fi 
man waliya al-Yaman wa-sakanaha fi 'l-Isláàm, of 
which the best-known part is al-‘Ukdéd al-lwlwiyya 


Leiden-London 1906-18). This is for earlier times 
very much a compilation, drawing on authors like 
Baha? al-Din al-Djanadi and his K. al-Suldk, The 
fulsome eulogies in it of the Rasilids, and its com- 
paratively late date, have led G. R. Smith to com- 


| pare it unfavourably as a source for Rasülid history 


rised as follows: Vv. 1-2 definitions of metres and ` 
rhythmic feet; 3-9 the syllables as formative ele- . 


ments in a rhythmic foot; 10-12 the circles which 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad invented for his graphic repre- 
sentation of the Arabic metres, and the 16 metres 
contained in al-Khalil's circles; 13-17 general de- 


with the earlier historian of the Yaman Badr al-Din 
Muhammad b. Hàtim al-Hamdàni, who wrote ca. 
694/1295 the K. al-Sim} al-ghali al-thaman fi akhbar 
al-mulük min al-Ghuzz bi 'l-Yaman (see GAL I, 394). 
A further point of significance is the virtual identity 


: of Khazradji’s al-‘Ukad al-lwlwiyya with the 


finitions; 18-24 simple and complex elision (zikaf); ` 


25-51 exhaustive treatment of all possible changes 
in rhythmic feet; 52-79 application of the rules given 


in vv. 25-51 to certain well known verses in particu- . 


lar; 80-96 a discussion on rhyme (kafiya) and all 
possible deficiencies of rhyme. 

In conclusion, some commentaries on the Kzaz- 
radjtyya are mentioned below in chronological order: 
Abu ’l-Kasim al-Sharif al-Andalusi al-Sabti al- 


Gharnáti, d. 760/1359 (Brockelmann I, 312, S I, ; 


545); Abü *Abd Allàh b. Abi Bakr b. Marzük al- 
Khatib al-Tilimsàni, d. 781/1379 (Brockelmann, II, 
239, S II, 335); Abu ’l-Kasim al-Fattih al-Sanhadji 
al-Zammüri, his commentary finished in 816/1413 
(Brockelmann, I, 312, S I, 545); Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr al-Damàmini, d. 827/1424 (Brockelmann, II, 
26, S II, 21); Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Kurashi al-Basti al-Kalasadi, d. 891/1486 (Brockel- 
mann, II, 266, S II, 378, does not mention his 
commentary, ,but al-Makkari, Analectes, i, 936 
does); Abia Dja‘far Ahmad b. Dàwüd al-Balawi 
al-Gharnati, his commentary finished in 908/1502 
(neither he himself nor his work mentioned by 
Brockelmann, but mentioned in Hadjdji Khalifa 
ed. Flügel, iv, 203); and Zayn al-Din Zakariya? 
al-Ansari al-Samayki al-Shafi‘, d. 926/1520 (Brockel- 
mann II, 100, S II, 117). In addition to the above- 
mentioned works, other commentaries exist: see lists 
in Brockelmann, I, 312, S I, 545. Bibliographical 
details of editions of commentaries can be found 


Fakihat al-zaman... fi akhbār man malaka al- 
Yaman of the Rasülid monarch al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Ismail b. al-‘Abbas (778-803/1377-1400); it is 
difficult to tell which of the two was written first, 
see Mingana, Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester, cols. 406-10, 
and GAL S II, 236-7. The third one was in biogra- 
phical dictionary form, complementing Djanadi’s 
work, compiled at the behest of al-Malik al-Ashraf, 
and called Tirdz a‘lam al-zaman fi jabakat aSyan 
al-Yaman or al-‘Ikd al-fakhir al-hasan fi tabakat 


' Gkübir ahl al-Yaman. Kahhàla further mentions 


a local history of Zabid and Aden, the Mirá al- 

zaman fi tarikh Zabid wa-‘Adan, and Khazradji's 

poetry was also collected into a diwan. 
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Leiden 1968, 312, 443, 485-6; G. R. Smith, The 
Ayyübids and Rasülids—the transfer of power 
in 7th|r3th century Yemen, in IC, xliii (1969), 
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